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OATH. 

OA'f H. Oaths have been in use in all conn> on oath: peAaps the outh on the part of wit- 
trics of which we have any exact infonnatioa, DCiiieB waa generally voluntary. (I>emoBth. , Upbi 
and It probable that there i« no nation which 'AtfmfSor Wev8, c. 16; Karii Kar«9ro<, c. 10; 

has any clear notion of u Siiim nK' HririLr <>r of and Meier ami Schonuuin. Alt I'riK i >vs , p 675.) 
auperior beiogv, that dues not make utic of oathH i — Id the Homan jurisprudence on oitth was 
on eettafai aolonn occaeloas. An oath may bo required in aome eaaea from the pUintlff, or the 
ilesrribed generally as an ninn^l or ad<ln'*>s tt) a defendant, or both. Tims flieo.nli of ealiunny 
sujHTior beinjgr. hy whieh tlie jH»rson making it j wa.<« reiinin-^l fmni the plaintiff, whieh was u 
engages to declare the truth on the occasion on j solenu^ iti-i laration that he did nOt p^'OBGCute his 
which be taktis the oath, or by which he promiaea suit for any fraudulent or malicious purpose. The 
to do aomelUnf hereafter. The person who im- 1 olfenM of falne Rwearlnir wm jterjHrinm, |x>rjury ; 
poaea or receives the oath, imjxjses or re< eivc-, it Iml it was i (niviiU'red a Icvs off' nse in a jwirtv to 
oo the aappoaitiou that the person making it ap- i a ttuit when the oath was inipost.tl hyvi judex than 
prehends aome evil eonsequenoes to hinmelf from when it was voluntary. It does not appear that 
the snp<'rior heinp. if he slionM \ ioI.ifc the oath. ' in civil pnx < i ditii^'v \vitne«vcs were tn ei s<arily 
The peRion taking the oath may or may not fear examined on oath; but witnosi-s iipiM ur l.> liave 
•ncfa oooBequenees, but the value of the oath in been examined on oath in the juiiirui pnhhoi, 
the eyea of liim who receivea or impoaea it con- whidi were criminal proceedings, 'i'he title in 
siMR in the opinion which he has of Its influence the Di;rcst. " De TaHbtit" (22. ill. n). ranV.v» no 
over the inmon who lakes it An oath may 1h- ntention of the (rath. tlion;;li it speaks of punish- 
taken voluntarily, or it may be imposed on a iter- j nieul being iutlicted on wiinesMea who Ixire fuhte 
aon tmder certain circumstauces hy a political teatimony. The law in America and Enicrland. 
superior; or It may Iw the only condition on a* a rule, reipiires evidence or testimony for jinli- 
which the uKsertion or decluraliim of a |K-rson cial pur]>oM's to be given on oath. \ .h w, ii 
aliall be adniiticHi as evidence of any fact. — The Mohammedan and a Hindoo may he sworn as 
form of taking the oath has varied prt>atly in witnemes, but they mint stevcraliy take the oath 
dlflferent countries. Among the Greeks n |iorwin in that form which is sanotionnl by the usage of 
wmetimes pla« i"d his hand on ilie altar of the their country or nation, and wliii li i hey wverally 
deity by whom he swore; but the forms of oaths consider to be binding. The offense of dechuing 
were almcst aa variooa aa the occasions. Oaths | what is fklse when a witness is examined upon 
were often ii.s<d in jutlici.il pnweedinirs among oath, cnnstitutes jv'rjury r)eelarations made 
th<- Grei ks. The Diciisije who were judges and hy a person under tlie appreliension of immedialu 
jurvmen. irav*' ilieir verdict upon Oath. The ^ death are generally admitted as evidence in judi- 
ilciiiLsiic oath is stated at length in the speech of cial proceedings, when properly veritied: for it ia 
DemoKthene^ against Timocrates (c. M). It «I<k'!» consider<>fl that the circumHtanees In which the 
not ap{>ear liiat the with was always ini|H>s(^><| on im tsom is plnee«l at the time of nnikint; tlie declar- 
witnesses in Judicial proceedings; and yet it ap- i ation furnish as strong motives for veracity as 
penta that aoaottam witnemes gave their evidence I the obUgation of an onth. Qoalten abo, in all 
190 TOL. m. — 1 
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civil dues, were allowed hy the statute 7 & 8 
Wm. in., c. 84, to give their evidence on efflrm- 

ation; and now (lie affirmation of Quakers and 
Muraviuus is admissible in all judicial proceed- i 
iog», Iwth civil and criminal. — As oattw may be | 
rillicr vohmlary or mny be iinposc-d by a political 
8U|)erior, so tlioy may be iiuiHjsfd citlKT on extra 
judicial or on judicial occasions. Oaths which 
are imposed on occaMon of judicial proceedings 
are the moat frequent, and the occaaiooa are the 
most important to thf int< rc-t'i of society. The 
principle on which an oath is administered on 
judicial uocasions is thia: it is supposed that an 
mMitiona! seciirity is thf-nby acqiiiretl for (he 
vcnu ity of him wlio takes the ojith. Bentham, ; 
in his " Hjitionale of Evidence," on the contrary. I 
afSrms that, " whether principle or experience be 
reenrded, the oath will be found, in the hands of 
jvisticc, an altoi;eth(T u^rli instrument; in the 
bandit of injustice, a depiurably serviceable one;" 
"tliat it is inefflcacioustoall good purpnaee," and 
"that it is by no means incfflcariotis (o bad ones." 
— The three great sanctions or securities for ve- 
racity in a witnes.s, or, to spealc perhaps more cor- 
rectly, the three great sanctions against mendacity 
In a witness, are. (lie punishment ]og:alIy imposed 
on a piT.son wlm is ennvit ted of false sweiirimr, 
the puuiiihmeut luHictcd by public opinion or the 
positive moraBtjr of locietj. and tlra fear of pun- 
ishment friim (lie Deity, in this world or the 
next, or iu both. The common opinion is, that 
nil the tliree sanctions operate on a witnesa, 
though they operate on different witnesses in 
rcrj' different depreca. A man who docs not 
belii ve th:il the Di ily will jmnish false swenrinix 
can only be under the influence of the first two I 
sanctions; and if bis cluiraeter is such that it can 

not be made wnrM' tlian it is. he may Im- iindi-r f!ie ' 
influmce of the tirst sanction only. Bentham 
affirms that the thinl sanction only appeara to 
exercise an influence in any case, because it acts 
in conjtmction with "the two real and efficient 
sjinctious," •' the politieal sanction and the ni«)ral 
or popular sanction;" and tkut if it is stripped of 
those accompaniments, its impotence will appear 
iniiurriiatrly. — Bentham's chief argunir'nt is as 
follows, "that the supposition of the ethcicncy 
oi an oath is^hsurd in principle. It ascribes to 
man a power over his Maker. It supposes the 
Almijihiy to stand engjifred, no matter how, but 
absolutely engagi-d, to inllict on every individual 
by whom tlie ceremony, after having be«n per- 
formed, has been profaned, a ptmlshment (no 
nmlter what) which, but for the rerrmony and 
the profanation, he would not have intlict<><l. It 
supposes him tbu» prepared to inflict, at com 
maad, ami at all times, a punishment, which, 
being at all times the sunn , at no lime liears any 
proportion to the oflTenM-." AL-ain: "eitlu r the 
ceremony causes punistimcnt to In: inflicted by the 
Deity in cases where otherwise it would not have 
\<i i u intiietnl, or it tl<tes not. In the former eas*:- 
the same sort of authority in exercised by muu over 
the Deity, as that wUdi, in En^ish law, is ex- 



ercised over the judire by the legislator, or over 
the sheriff by the juiiire. In the latter ease the 

ciTemony is a iiuti' f'<rm \vitli<nil any useful 
effect whatever." — The aljsurdity of this argu- 
ment hardly needs to Ix' expoHed. He who ad- 
nniiis(ers tlie oath, by virtue of (he power which 
he has to administer it. au<l the iK>litical superior 
who imiMw. s the oath, may eiltier tielieve or BOt 
believe thai the I>eity wiU punish false swearing, 
and it is quite immaterial to the question which 
of the two npinii"!!- tlicy entcrt^B. That wliii'h 
gives the oath a value in the eyes of him who ad- 
ministers it, or of that political superior who 
imposr-s it. is (ho opinion of (he p<*rson who takes 
till- (>.ith: and if the individual who laki-> tiie 
I " lieves that the Deity, in case it is profane<l. 
will inflict a punishment wliich otherwise he 
would not inflict, the object of him who enforees 
Ilie oath is aeciiniplisle d. and an adililinnal sanc- 
tion against mendacity h secured. It matters 
not whether the Deity will punish or not, or 

whetber he who enforees the oath believe* that lie 
will punish or not. if he who t.Hk< s the oaiii 
believes that the Deity will punish falsi; swearinji. 
that is sufficient to sliow that the oath is of itself 
a sanction. — The fear of \csm\ punishment is 
admitted by Bentham (o be a vaiH tion nmiinst 
mendacity. But the legal puniiilimeut nuiy or 
may not overtake the offender. Legal punidi- 
mi-iit may fxllnw dete< ti()n. but the ix-rjury may 
not be delected, and therelore not puni--li( d. Is 
the oath, or would a declaration wit iiout oath be, 
"a mere form without any useful cffei-t what- 
ever," because the legal puninhment may not, 
and freiiuenlly doi-s not. o\ i rta1%e the offender? 
When a Ureeli or a Ronuin swore by his gods, iu 
whose existence he believed, and who, being 
mere imnirinatinns. e<<idd not punish him for his 
jK-rjury, wa.s not his belief in their existence and 
their power and willingness to punish perjury a 
sanction against mendacity? All antiquity at 
least thougtit so. — Tliere are occasions on which 
oaths are (reated lightly, on which be who im- 
po.ses the oath, be who takes it, and the com- 
munity who are wltneww to It. treat the violation 
of i( as a trivial matter. Sueli <M t asjons as these 
furnish Bent-liam with arj^uments airaiiisi the 
eflicacy of oaili- on all occasions. Snppo-e we 
admit, with Bentliam, we do merely for the 
s:ikf of the arjrument, that "on some occasions 
oaths <;o with (he En;.dish eli ru'V lor iiotliinL';" 
and tliia, notwithstanding the fact, which nobody 
candouirt, "that among the Ens:lisli rh'rijy bo- 
lievers are more iilniiidant tifaii imls lievers." 
The kintl of oaths " whii ii ^o for nolhini:"are 
not mentioned by Bentham, but they may lie con- 
jectured. Now. if all oaths went for nothing 
with the cler^'y. or with any other IhvIv of men, 
(be dispiue woultl be scKUhI. But (his j., not the 
fact. If in any way i( has become tlie |)ositive 
morality of any body of men that a certain kind 
r>f oath should f<ir nnthiiiL'. each individual of 
that iMxly, with retipecl to that kind of oath, h:is 
the ophiion of his body. He does not believe 
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that such oath, if broken, will bring on him 
dhrlne franlriiinent, and therefore imch oath i$ an 

idlf rcriTnniiy I'.iit if 'In re i- jiny n itli ilu" vio- 
lation of which he thinks will bring on him 
dMne panikbment, his opinion nit to that kind of 
OBth is not nt all affected by liis opinion as to the 
other kind of oath. N(»w, <)ath> taken on jtidiciul 
occasions arc by the nia^s of mankind considerwl 
to be oatha the violation of which will bring 
mme punlRhmcnt wnne time, and therefore they 

lias i'an inllui ni c i m tlie frn al niitjority of tliox- 
who lukc tlicm. Whether society will in time so 
far improTe aa to render it aafe to dlspenie wiili 
tills ci remony In judieiid prix in-fJin-.r', can not be 
nllimied or denic<l; but a le<:isljit<ir wlio knows 
what man now Ih, will require belter reasons for 
the abolition of judicial oaths than Beniham has 
glren. — How far the reqniaition of an oath may 
be injurious in exchifiinir testimony in certain 
'OMca, and how furoath-s on nolcmn and impor- 
tant ooeaalons may be niudc moict efflcaciouH. and 
in what cjises it mny be advisalile to «inl»stitufe 
<hH-lurali<ins in lieu of outh*<, are not matters of 
< oiisidcraiion here. It la enough here to flhow 
that an oath ia a sanetkMi or security to tome ex- 
tent, if the permn who takes it fears dirlne piin- 

ishiiK lit in I a-e lie sliniild violafc it ; :uiil that this, 
and no other, is the ground on which tiic outh is 
tmpoaed. — There la tome difllcnlty in stating 
accurately how far oaths were rerpiired fnnn wit 
nisMs in Homnn pr*Kc<iurc umler tlie n pulilic 
jinil the earlier cnjjKMors. In addition to what 
h»H been stated, the reader may refer to Cicero. 
Prtt Q. Rote. Conurd., c. 15, etc.; and Noodt, 
Op. (flint.. ii.,4T0. "Df Ti!>tih<i» " By a constitu- 
tion of Constantino, all witnesses were required 
to give their testimony on oath; and this was 
again declared by n constitution of .Tiistinifin. 
(Cod. 4, tit. 80. S. 9. 16, 19.) — Many persons c..n 
acicntlooaly object to the taking of an oath on 
religioua groanda, and particularly with refer- 
ence to the prohibition in Matthew v.. On 
the subject (if oiillis in uriuTul the r<a<l« r may 
consult Qrotius. De Jun, B. ^ P., Ub. ii., c. 13: 
Paley's Moral PMempkfH Tylei'a Origin and 

ITi^torij iif (hit?!.',- til- f.'nr }f-if;-t:i'nr, vol. xii.; 
and the work of liculiium already referred to.* 

Bomr. 



* In the Unites! stales • wltnoM m»y bt> awora In any 
nwaner oonaidrml blndioK on bit cotucfirnoe. Qiuikrra 
and othm having cooarientloiM »cr«plm agBinat ihv uktnK 
4r BaaathBaihNraa]rclieaastaaeai,aw]r«flb»iiMcad. in 
some of tha itstw tkt wttBMtk arfeoevsr iw may elect 
bcfimn the taklaf of aa OBth aad Jadkial aanBsthm. 
The penalty for UwsfliBMtfoB of wkatiafrisslij a wilatis 
In a d*U or citaniaal cave, is the mibo as for pcijaiy.— 
BMldmthe Jadidsl aad prafcMiooal oath, there Is what the 
FtvaA call the **politlosl oath.** whkh la pan cairpxponds 
to the oath taken, iBcoaatrlca like the Uattcd fitatcm, to Knp- 
port the coMtltatloa. Of this latter oath. C. LsvolMe uya : 
" la firodal tlowt, whea polltlosl oocletj was aude up ol 
aoaet«ios.«aaMlsaadoni^theoathor fcaltrwaa bat the 
n ece— ty or at leaot loRfral eoaseaatioa of the bonds of 
•nbmfaaksiwblehnalladtbelaflRfar toblftos|Nrter. Sub- 
prqanMly, wb« abaolato BKHMicbjr. bif4a|t Hwlf on dMne 
tiijblU had twrvired thidallan. the oath of fralty wa* rptaiaed ; 
aod It eoald not bat Iw rrtslaed. elaee the Minwign lepre' 



I OATH OF ALLEGIADiCE. The (ik Exotisn 
I HtSTORT). The natural history and antiquity of 
! oatlis in jieneral won- ili-ciisM-d some time by 
ilr. E. B. Tylor. (Mucmilluna 31ugu7.ine, "Or- 
deals and Oaths." Hay, 1878.) Mr. Tyhv has, 
among other inietcBtlng points, made it all but 

Miit«d both Ood. wboae delegate he wss, aad the natloa, all 

of wbnM' rigliu he absorb<-d into hlaewn fmmi. Thr polit- 
ical OMlh wan ttipn •« loKicHl ae ItwasnBder the fi^odat ajrik 
Iftn. — The rsUmnl oeremooire and fbmialm* of the osth 
were III k)-< pluK wkth the principle of enbinliMiiiiii, or rntbrrnf 
Hubjit tiriii, wlilch ln'iit tilt' «utit)ccl at till' tvvi of his iiiit<t>-r. 
Tln' niiixtiT had nil the rii{h»«; theauhJi-ct hii'l only iliiti<-ii. 

i By thi'ii.itli til. ~nln<-< t 'Miriiinly plrdKMl hlnuwlf to nuiln. 
t.'iin a ( iiiiii II ' I ' I Mitiic* ^^ liich be hAd not brought about, 
uiiil ntiii li III' coiiUl not do nway witli. Ilr nilfllUii bla 
chief duty l)y iiruiuiiiinKfldellly tothi' |ii txiti wlinm hi r«-oaf> 
nlzcd hlw snprrior and mn8ti-r. Nuthini; ^iiiijili-r or 
more rntional. — Thi- tnixlero law n t'i'luttnj; tlii' (orina of 
j:ov< ninn'iit of a pfciiili-. In tlic >»n-n(rr iiuiiiImt of riviiisrd 
mates. n-ht» on » tntally diffi n-tit prim lple. Divine rl>;hl 
tiaH Joined f)-iidiilimi in the ruins of hlolKry, and hii« l>efn 
replareil l»y till' riirht of the people. PynHntii-* no longer 
force thi'mielvec on a p'uple: they hnve to he Bcc«-pt<'d; the 
prince lu tlu'del' ^it'', the nmndjitjiry of iiationiil sovert iinity ; 
ill Hiirh n inatiiit r. Iliiit liy the ovi rllir.iw of the old orili r of 
Ihiii;,'!', I<>srira!l> »p akiav'. !!' ■ priiif .- nweg the mith of fejilty 
to the p<>ople, nnd not the |ie"iili' lo tli.' |irini e. Ilinm In 
Cfrtnln republicK, in whirli th. |ni. ii[.lr i.l p<i|ml;ir tM>v. 
ereimity t»n« lieen (Tt-itiliihetl frem ilir I.l i;miiiiiL', "n'l I* not 

I per\erti-<l liy IneJitiniial furiaiil'.li'-. wliii li li i ! 111. ir nriiiin 

I in the olil rlL'lit ofklti:.i> In ceYcnil cnii-tuiitionjil ftatin 
the kiiiL' take., the o itli of fenliy to t he ei institution — 1 1 euro 
in (-oiiiitrii - wliu h profit* the ilo...'ina of pupnhir wiverelt'iily, 
•ill. /•<r{iiii ii/ iKii'i f.iM II. ,t Ik' « li:it it w iiiiili r til' .ilil ri'^'ime. 
We mu-lit I V. II r iv Ili;it II. il only hill' it no tni'ini <l\'lt> .\\'> 
re.iM.ii « In it ^l|..lll 1 . xi"(. hut ihnl there are n ri-oii* 
wliy it should nut i n-i An iKith. w ilh the fortni" of kuI' ni- 
nity which surround it, r |in -ent.* in the eye* of men the 
idea of un indi--.ilutili- and p rji-lual ei',(;:«:» ineni. Bui 
hlmuld the citi/ II ir to l)e )il«ii \ s fnithf ii I t i ri a . n 1^- i 
whoi-i' rlk'lit^. cn it.-.l liy themtlunal will, may In- i!. -imy. .! 
by lliiit .-iiii.- wilJ ■ sIi.iimI 111- hwi-ur ulw.iy. t.. nli. ) nt;d 
riipp-.rl 11 e. in>lit'jlliiii which the luili .n niuy iii.j<iit> or ah- 
rotate u( niiy inotni nt? We ciiil und. r't.iiid tin oath made 
to n unpi rior and liiimnt.ible tK-lnj{. to liml. or to u wim ri lirn 
e.)n«ecrateil by divine ritfhl; we cnn nnrh i^tniid iiii oath to 
ttiej;r<iii I'riiii iplen of truth, pmhlty. honor, duty, princi- 
plex uuiv. r-ally iKcept».<l and n-fpicted, impUntiNl In <ii»il 
111 the human coiiiM ience. whi-iice they domiiijite time, 
cirrunint.-incni and hiW". Piil it i< mtv difld ult t.i de. 
fllie IIh' cliiiract'T and talue of an ojiih jfi\en to a nmo». 
able aoveri'ijjn. to precnrioui! iiintitutioni', nnide by the vi ry 
penona In wboin resides the ^1^:ht to chank.*e the wm ri it:n 
and niodliy iheinKtitatiomt. Innnrh nn act we ciin •■«'<' only 
a conditional oath, limltc-d by rertricliniia and li'-dgeil in hy 
Kmvatloo*; butanchanartieuotancMth. • • • Not only 
la the political oath naeleea, aince It never aircnKtlieiicd or 
Nived a contititulion or a sovereign, bat, uion.^i*er, it la 
Minu'tlincs only an iriotrnmcnt of tyranny or viulencf. • • • 
The political uath haa nut. In the ryca of tbe pcopli^ of oor 
day, the aothorttx which beltinin to eo aokmn an act. It 
has not tha ebaiaelar «f lavlolabllltjps it Is coauneninl oa 
and diMBMed. Itlaaotafnmoeeomnce. that the peraoa 
wholikfsithailMMa, ta his l aaew B u at wml. n faitn dUfrrent 
ftaiB that to whkh ha has Jnt sworn; pul>ilc opinion no 
lamer Rrawa tadlgaaat at this, aor la it e*f n aurpriMd at it: 
•oniFtine* it Is an acooaiplioB to tlie wnmg, n^qnirluK the 
ofltalal or other penoo who take* tbe oath to rnncmbcr. at 
ihemomeat be take* It. m oatb he had pcevioasly tako. 
This la a deplorable coafnakn of ideoa; for Jnat sa there la 
batoae eonadence and one ■amUqr, there eaa he bat ooe 
oath: it nsttera not what wa call it, Jadidal, prafcMioaal 
or pollileal: all oatha Impose the aaaie datles aad ihoahl be 
kept with tbe Muae ildelttr • • •. Bat wa aast not lose 
ri^t ot tbe fact thst, arcordtng to modem law, the eonatlta* 
tion of a aoaatiyniay beiadrtatldj awdided by ibr aatlna- 
al will, so tbst aa ostb can be no obatasle la the way ef the 
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certain that our formula, " ht^lp mc God ! " is 
of flcMMHmiyfam or pte^Jliriatiaa orif^n; a db> 

covcry which throws mi iim x|>cc1i'(l lij^ht on the 
much abused likluiii tliat C'hrisiinnily is imrct'l 
of thecommon law of England, and the propo&i- 
tioa, confldantijr advanced at a later time, that the 
oath of idlegianoe taken by inembera of parlfaraent 
is in some way (nntwithslanding Ihe removal of 
Jewish disabiUticH) a bulwark of the Christian 
religkm in fiigtawl Thb statement, however, 
errs only in e'-ni-nility and in hoinsr out of dale. 
It is perftttly irur that thr oath of allegiance was, 
down to tile Catliolic inianciiiiUion. one of the 
chief statutory defenses of the Proteetant religion, 
tbousrli in n political rather than a theolopieal scnup; 
and fur naiiy yi>ai"v later it truif.iiin d ,i prnini-io 
to maintain and support the Protestant succiituiou 
to the crown aa limited by the act of aettlemcDt. 
The history of the oaths tif iillcgianoe and su- 
pnimacy and of the various transformations they 
have undeigone, is a varied and complex one. — 
Befdwe we go back to the bcffinning. it may be as 
weli to look at the end. As late as 1808 the "En^- 
llsli oath of alU'i^iiincf was n du< i d l>y the iiromis. 
Bory oatlw act to its preuc-nt simple, nut to Muy uiea- 

tire, form, whleli stands tlras: "I, , do swear 

that I wil! Ih- fnitlifiil and la-ar Inie alk'i'iance 
to her mujeKty (.^ueen Victoria, her heirs and 
successors, according to law. So lielp me Ci<Kl.'" 
— What the substance of the oath as thus reduced 
may amount to would not lie a very profitable 
(|U('stion to disruss at larp*. It ccrlaiiily (l(n > not 
promise anything beyond what is at common law 
the duty of eveiy subject, and it seems to follow 

that it could not he lirokcn i'\r. ;it Iiy snmi- :;( t 
which was otherwise an offense al conunoii law, 
for example, trea^m or sedition, or perhaps also 
the vaguely delincHl offense of disparaging the 
dignity of the crown. And it seems at least a 
tenable view that the words " accordintr to law " 
not only express the limit within which the crown 
b entitled to olMdimce, but cover the pomibility 
(a poadbilitj, fortunately, of the moat remote 



I w of the propoHli of ivlam wUdl tt ti the i^ht of 
evciy eitisca to exprew lo s i«gal mjr. TIm oath Itself 
wmid be oppowMl to tlw oaostitaiUm if It held the fienaa 
tsUng H within hoonds which wooM iwefeitt Umtnuvii- 
ettMsg that rl^ Wldi the ostb as govmsieiits have 
slwsjrs wished ta iulerpvet It, It wooM be poislhlc 10 eonfti* 
oate the Bsttonal wUI for all tisie. Revoladon has tno fie- 
qaent|]>aiiderlak«iitbcta«kafaiiawvriii|(tlistiiKt-.n>'-. * * 
8«jslL OdiloaBamit, 'Uatha are tskao or renuMi, but not 
diaemvcd. The sanction of the oath Mag enthvljr in tbu 
oonacitmoe, the •tronstli of the oatb !• entirely tn th» moral- 
ity of tbepcTMNi wbotaktv It.' In political inntti rf, in<>r>' 
than in any other, it U the clunctor nt the man wliicli (;iviv 
antluirity to the oath. * * Lettliv imliticiiin. fuix tionary or 
citU nuigiiitrate take sn oath to tin- Hw, tbc> iuil(li>-r Ut U\* 
tag, and pmctj clli»-n to what to him ia doty: uncli, in our 
opinloo, U the eimple sad fMy naiution of thin mnch dc- 
bkl<-d qntvtlon. In polltica cveryttalnu r:iri:!l>lf, unct-rtnln 
and pn-cariona. In the nUdatof the cniiiil>iing of tbr>'ii< > 
sad oonetitutiooa which oar (r«-nt'r:iii'>n h.-to witii<>< <l. 
weahoald like to have point* i| out ti> im a fonn of i:<'V< tn 
mpnt or a drnaf ty certain tj>(trow old with ii* ootli*. IliU 
iluly i*. and will alwayo ■atwb't. l.<'t men titlif uu uatL of 
fealty to M." The "politkal oath " hm spoken of la vety 
latlMStely nlalsd oa oneaUa totheostb of sUcgisoioe.— So. 



I Uad) of the course of succession Iwing k^all^y 
I varied.* Bvdi Is the bareresidiie of the toinidn- 

ble and elaborate faliric of (»athi* and declar«tion» 
raitietl up by parliaments of former generations 
against the pope and the pretender. We aajr 
against tlie pope and the pretender; for our mod- 
em oatlis of alliance arp of statutory derisin^. 
and date from IKmy VIII. "s as.s4Tlioii of the 
crown's eocletuusUcal supreiiuicy as against the see 
of Rome. Theearlieetpaintof history we ha veto- 
observe is of a dist in u^ui-^h in l' kind, n.'itn'ly. that 
the modem oath of allc;;ian< c is a thiu^ a{k;irt from 
the older oath of fealty, though formeil on its 
analogy. Side by side with the fealty due fram a 
man to his lord in respect to tenure, then? was 
rccoifui/' d in Ijiijlaiid. it would s«i'm as early as 
the tenth century, an obligation of fealty lo tJie 
crown as due from every free man without regard 
to tenun'.f — Ponn-tini*^ wf find nii.\(il or tninsi- 
tional forms. Thus, ilu rc i^ pn-scrvcd anion;: the 
so-called statutes f/ w^/wrw inrtrtinu <»;ith taken by 
bishops, which, tron-slntetl, U as follows: "I will 
be faithful and true, and faith and loyalty will liear 
to the kiiifi and to his heirs kin?:-, of KiiL.lan<l, (»f 
life an<l of member and of eartiily honour, against 
all people who may live and die; and truly will ac- 

kiiowle»l;re, and fm 1y will do. the .vrvices which 
belong to the teniiwiralty of the bi--lioprick of X., 
whitdllclaim to hold of you. ami \\hi< h you ren- 
der to me. 8o helpnietiod jiiid the Sidntti."^ 
— This bean considerable p neric rex mblance to 
the modem oolh. Hut it is not simply an oadi of 
allegiance in the modern scum.': it includcn an 
oath of fealty in respect of a specific tenure. 

naini'ly, for the teiii]Miraliti< s of the see lioMeii of 
the ennvu. This i., uuide inoruevideiil by eompari- 
mm of the common forms of a free man'.s homage 
and fealty: "I become your man fn»m this day 
forth, for life, for nienilK-r and for worldly lionour, 
and Nhall bear you faith for the lands that I claim 
to hold uf you; saving the faith that 1 owe unto 

• Till n- I coiici hf, iii'lli:nu' in I.iw tn pr v. iit tin- cr-iwn, 
by unit Willi tlv rnnwnl of th ■ > -l il- - >>f lln- ri iiiii. In ihc 
nriliimry foriii of uii ;ict <if ixrli.uii' i:i uml vviili in.' :i<l\iri- 
of r<*'']><in.'ibli' ini?ii-ti r>, fniiii t' \i ■ i .ni_- ■ .r imi' M'li ■ 'li'' iirt 
of M'ttlnm lit. l-i tlnM T'.'iit uf ii- r,i|> .i.-ni r lik' \ lli .t Ihi-rt* 
hlloilM bi' II failiir- i>f lit ■ |>i r-uii- t'.i' !■ I), dc tun <l ;i!< < ^|uibli> 
of mcrrr-i'Mi, .ini' I ■liih ii" «"ii;i til I onir- 114 (■■ ...ir); (.>i- 
exunipli-. if Up y ^!l■iulll ii .t U ■ ir ai hI > i ,;..- ti> !i l*r<>- 
ti'i-l.m;-. 

♦ It )!■ f'lii.irli-it.l'- fli;i; ill th.- It— r.'- "( \.irtli;iii5|.'i.n 1 11T«> 
tdc jii-tii i s iiri' diriTlt-il t.i i.ik'- lli ■ u.iili of T nty ■ \ n tr.iiii 

" ril'tii > : " /)• lit J"-'iHl ••'j)i^ni> il'4/iiitii l-r;i< f:l 

• • fl'^i Iftttttiff'iA^ rn'th'rt t^illuf'^i'i^^ 1^1 i>i*nh'< ^ . tr. . tf 

tilhl' t, 1,1 Htlh'is, >l tfillm )!../..-(.. .^..■1 ii, I' !•■ ■, 

I ii/ui I III/ " |i(> « till- im 'a^li' !u I. wli ■ u rr n- r fti • - In 
tin- (■.irli'--t f'lrii;^ ..f th.' rli i.f fi' ilT'. r > r!. i. . ti itli in 
K-;.'' inri ;inil .l-rwli. ri'. til-- ;iri>:ni" ■ « )- t . l. ■ ••;..(.(. •i-itt 
hj.>,>; il >..> ,/.-/„.-..■. »v.,." i-'lt..-. .1 I'r. r.-L-it!V,-." 

pp. 68-"li ".liili's- llr- u,i- ;i I;iii:t I'-oii ..f It].- . " - ..!>•■ 

ili'-ie '•, t.r r' T V ii|..ti ,.f lii. ri^jlil I" !lir. nv . tl 1 ' -.-i r . . if 
til - kint- f 111' 'I i;i hi- iliilii w. 1- jir.'ti .Iv . llir ttn- 

wiir<l» « .iiilil lik' « ojHTnt<- ill till* kill;; '' iMl' ri »t by iidd- 
ln_- 1)>. -trii t. r )>. r-oii.it bood of homagt? to the more gvnersl 

olil'^ iti.in i,f f< .lity. 

% Bii>bnpt< (i/tir roiiwcrution i^won- fealty only; but on 
thfir eli'Ctioti, and l»«fure c<maM:nitiou, they di«i buuutge. 
GIsDTllI, lib. t, capw 1. ad Jin. 
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our lord the kinjr • • I shall be to you faith- 
ful and true, and xliall lK*ar you fnilh of tlic ii rif- 
meats I daim to hold of you, and loyally will 
acknowledge and w(U do the nervlcCT I owe you 

at the tImeH a^siirncd. J*r» hflp mt- Grnl .•iml the 
SaintK." — Mor»H>ver. tlie cen-monieH uf homage 
and fealty have In no way bei>n abn^gatwl or 
(lupenMHiiH] by any of the statutes ituposiiiir politi- 
cal oMfli*. In En<.'lnnd an oath of homage is 
to Ihi- liny !akt ii !iy !ireiilii>«hojis and bishops, in 
a fioiuewbkt fuller form tlum the old one above 
cited. An oath of feaitj is atated in onr law 
books of the thiritcnih centur}* to Ik- n-^iuind 
from every on<- aftcndinix tlie KherilT's toum, ttn<l 
Coke s|ienks of it in Calvin's ran', as If tt had 
Im'^mi still in \m' in his time.* There appears 
no n-fisnn wliy this oath of fealty should not 
in tlu'ory still Ix* due from every -iihji ( t at c«>m- 
mon law, though it would be doulnful who had 
Mitboritr to administer it, and what would be 

the leL'^ul riin^i qiif nee. if any. of :i refu'«nl t<i 
talM it. — .Shortnei»s of lime and si»a<v, how- 
ever, forbid the fuUhcr dfawturion of the doc- 
trine or histori" of all^fauirc at eommon law. 
We miiHt |>aHs on to the nddilionul obligations 
inii>4isi d by a serien of xtalut^-s, from whieh the 
oath of allegiance in its existing form and appiira* 
tioa is lineally derived. — In the spring of 1S84, 
wlii'ii the last lio|M-s of aiecondliation with nntm 
were exhaui«ted, there was passed "An act for 
the exiabliMhmcnt of the king's succession." 
(S.*) II. VIII., V. iD. the nhjer ts of whirh were to 
«lerlure valid the king's marriage with Anne 
Holeyn. and to limit the Miccession of the cn>wn 
to hiis issue by her. It also enacted that all sub- 
JeciH of ftill age thauM make a corporal oath tl»t 
they would "truly, firmly and ron-tantly. with 
out fraud or guile, obM?r\'e. fultili, maintain, de- 
fend and keep to their cunning wit and uttermost 
of their jiowers, the wlit)le vftt-d and contents of 
this prefient act. " Th<' oath was not further 
9|ieclfi»Hl in the act itself, but a form was at once 
prepared and used, and was expressly authorized 
by statute in the next seMsion. (M H. VITI. . c. 3.) 

lilts, us the earliest siKH iuK-ii of its kind, di srrves 
the honor of being given in full, with the original 
spelling: " Ye shall swere to beare faith, truth and 
ohe<lyence alonely to the Kynges Mnjestye and to 
his heires of bis ImmIv of bis mtxjsi dere an<l entire- 
ly I'. I'l'. yil l iiiluil uyfe (^uene Anne. iM-golten or 
to be Ufgutten. And further to the heires of oure 
•aid Sovendgn Lorde accordyng to the iyroytacion 
in ttw Sutnte made for suretie of hiB suoeeasioD in 

* 8lHctty tbm Unnt any o*Ui of hoiimi^' rlj^tInct from 
the oath of rraltf. The oath vmt alwjiy>. au nuili i.f fi ^ilty, 
and the duty of hoiungv, whore it ym* j>r< i«i nt. r.-irri"-'! » ilti 
it Ui<- dulT 'rf ntmtrlnff fealt.r to the lunl. <»n tin- i>thir 
biiiiil, tb<-n- mii;ht Ik-, and often wbk, fealty witbcint hom- 
agi'. lAllrii. p. (S. Cp. llanrravf'K and Uutter'* SuU-* on 
Co. Utt., 48a.) lioroagr wa* the |m1v1Iii;<- uf (lit- fni-boldfr. 
bdac "tks mwt honourable «rrvlce, ami mrwt hiitiiblc m-r- 
Vfee of w wa waa a. Uist a fhuiktmant may do to hi* lord." 
tLttt.. (B.) A* to the otMamon-faiw ilatjr. cp. Seiden. 
*'Tk1il« TBlk."«. t. '•nttknn smt Hmm," **Bvt ry one at 
twelv* jrflsn of a<e U to lsk« tbv osth of alliidance in 
•owtlaats [atoJirkm^bsBWiaisataedlsBce to llwlUaK." 



! the crowne of this nenhne menrioncd and con- 

teyned, niid imt to any other within this Healme 
1 nor foreyn aucluritc or Potentate; And in case any 
othe be made or hathe be made by yon to any 

per^oiie or por'^ones. that tln'ii ye do repnfr the 
same as vavne and adnvchillate; And that to your 
connynge wytte and utter moste f>f your power, 
without gyle, fraude or other umlue meanc, you 
shall observe, kepe. niayntene A: defende the saide 
arte of surcessyon, and all the hole etTe( tes A' con- 

I tentea tberof, and all otiier actes and statutes 
I made yn conflrmadon or for execudon of the 

s:ime or of uny IliynL'e therin conlfyned; and this 
ye shall do arenst all muner of i>ersone» of what 
estate, dignytie, dqpiee or oondldon so ever they 
Ik-; And in no wysc tlo or attempte, nor to your 
power sufTre to l»e done or aiiemptid, directly or 
indirectly, any thinire or thinge.s prively or ap- 
partlyotothe iette, hindrannce, damage or deroga- 
don therof or of any parte of the same by any 
njaner of mc aiies or for any mancr of pn tim e; 
bo heliM- you G<kI, all Saynlcs and the Ilolye 
Evangelystes " — Within two years the calami- 
tous end of the marri.^ge with Anne Boh-yn 
brtiught about a new "Act for the establishment 
of the Kuccession of the imperial crown of this 
realm." (88 IL VIILc. 7), which, after repealing 
the former acts and making minute provision for 
the desei'iit of tin; cni^x ii. !i|i|)<iiiirei| n U('W oath 
; of allegijuKi'. and tieclareii that refu!*al to take it 
' should be deemed and adjudged high treason. 
I There is no variation worth noticing in the fonn 
! of the wr)rds. save that (Jueen Jane is sulistitiiled 
for Queen Anne. In the same s«>H»»ion (c. 10) there 
followed an " Act extinguishing the authority of 
the bishop of Rome." whidi Introduced a spedal 

I oath of abjuration. The pre niiMc is a notable 

I specimen of the inflated parliamentary style of 
the thne. It seta forth how "the prHended power 
and ustirpi rl authority Of the bishop 4>f Home, by 
v»me call<il the pop«', • * <lid oltfuseatc and 
wrest Ood'« holy word and testament a loim season 
from tlic spiritual and true meaning tht reof to bis 
worldly and carnal affPCtlonR. as pomp, glory, ava- 
rice, ambition and tyranny, lovriin^r and sluelow- 
ing the same with bin human and politic devices, 
tmdlHoiiii and Ittventlomi. set forth to promote 
an»l stablish hi< oidy dominion, both ujvm the 
sotils anil also the lio<!ii s mihI iroods of alt Chris- 
tian people"; how t!i I I' not only roblied the 
king's majesty of his due righta and pre-emloeoce, 
"hut <)poiled this bis realmVfnrly of hnfttnmerable 
treasure"; and Ihi'.v tin' kiuLT .uul iIk' estaiis i,f 
the realm, " lx*ing overwearied and fatignted with 
the expeiience of the Ittflnlte abominations Mid 
mischiefs ]»reeeding of hi* impostures," were 
I force*] of necessity to provide new n int'dies. 
The oath of abjuration was to be iak«n l>y all 
ofllccrs, ecdesiaKtical and temporal, and contained 
an nnderiakin? tn "utterly renonnce, refuse. re« 
lin'|uish <ir f-n^ikr tie- liivhop iff Hnnic .iml bis 
j authority, {tower uud jurtMliction." — In 1544, 
however, It had been diitrovered that in these 
I oaths of aUegiance and supremacy, though they 
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eeem to s modern reader pretiy stringent and 

comprflK'iKivo, " there lackcth full ami Mittlricnt 
words"; and in the act further reguhitinu' tlic- 
•UOCeHlon to the crown (EBH. YIII., e. 1) ocf-a- 
skm was taken to provide a new cotiKohdated form 
to replace the two previously appoiiifeti oaths. 
Tliis is very full and elHlH»r5»te ; mhiu' of Wh 
language survived down to our own limes, as 
wfl] be seen by the following extract: "I, A B. 
llETing ni'w the veil of darknes-s of tlir U'^urpr 'l 
power, aulhoriiy and jurisdiction of tlifbceiuid 
bishop of Rome clearly taken away from mine 
eyes, do utterly testify and dwlare in my con- 
science that neither the see nor the hisliop of 
Rome nor any fore iirn potentate hiitli, nor ouirlit 
to have, any juriMliction, power or authority 
within this realm, neither by Ood'a law nor i)y 
any other ju^t law ur nn-ans, * * ami that I 
shall never consent nor agree that the fon.'si»id 
see or Itishnpof Rome, or any of their Buocessors. 
shall pnictiee, exercise or have any manner of 
authority, jurisdic tion or po\\ . r within this n-alm 
or any other the king's realms or dominions, nor 
any foreign potentate, of what estate, degree or 
condition soever he be, bnt that I shall resirt 
the same at all times to tin- uttermost of my 
power, and that I shall lH.*ar faith, truth and true 
all^iaaceto the king's majesty anil to bis heirs and 
successors, * * and that I shall aceepi, n-pute 
and take the king's majesty, his lairs an<l suc- 
ceesors, when they or any of then> shall enjoy his 
place, to be the only supreme head in earth imder 
God of the church of Eng^land and Ireland, and 
<if all otlii T liis liiL'liiie^s' iliniiiiiions * ♦." — 
Hefusiil to take the oath is, as before, to subject the 
recttsant to the penalties of high treason. Appar- 
ently this act remained in forre till Mary's aee<"*- 
sion. In I'hi'i. One of the tirst proeeetliugs (tf h.-r 
reign wiw to al>olish all statutory treasons uoi 
within the statute of Edward III.', by which the 
offense of high treason was and still is defined. 
(1 Mar , St. 1, e. 1.) Thus, ilu- penalty for not 
taking the oath of allcgiuiicu and supremacy was 
abrogated, and the oath of course became a dead 
letter, though not dealt with in express terms. 
Nor was it revived in the sjuue form when the 
reformation again got the upjKT hand with tiie 
•ocnslon of Elizabeth. The first a<-t of parlia- 
ment of her reign •—which, in repeiding the 
reactionary legislation of Philip and .Mary, names 
"<4ucen 31ary, your higlmess' sister," with a 
aigniUcaat abwnoe of honorable additions— cre- 
ated a new and mu( h more roneisi- onfii of su- 
premacy and allegiance, to be made by all eccle- 
siastical officers and ministers, and all temporal 
officers of the crown, and also by all persons 
taking ordera or university degrees. It Is short 
enough to be eitcd in full: " I, A IJ. iln ulti ily 
testify and declare in my conscience that the 
queen's highness is the cmly supreme govenior 
of this T^Jm and of all other her 



•lSlis.,e.l. IntkesiKOinntttnaiUleriv. Saian(HM.in 
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dominions and ootmtriea, as well In all spiritual or 

eeclesiasiieal thing's or causoH as t(nip<iral, and 
that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state or 
I>otentate hath or ott^t to have any JuriMliciioo. 
power, stiperiority, pre-eminence or autliority, 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm, and 
tie n forc I do utterly reiiounc c !Uid forsjike all 
foreign jurimiictions, powers, superioritieti and 
authorities, and do promlRe that from henceforth 
I .'<hall bear faith and true .•illi L'i.imc t<> the ipieeii's 
higlmess, her heirs and i.iwful sure • •<Mirs. and to 
my power shall assist and defend ail jurisdictions, 
pre-eminences, privileges and authorities granted 
or lielonging to the (|Ueen's liiirlmess. her heirs 
ami sueeessors, or uniti-d or aimexnl to the im- 
]H-rial crown of tliis realm. Su help me Qod and 
by [xie] tlie contents of tills Book."— The oath 
\v,i- iii>t imiK>sod on all Htdtject^, an<l the only 
IK naliy for refusing it was ft)rfeiture of the office 
I in n-sppct of which it ought to be taken. 8o far 
. this presents n verA- favorable contrsAt to the vio- 
1 lent legislation of Henry VIII. Under the act of 
Klixabetb tin- smctiun is ibi' mildest one eomiwt- 
ihle witli the law iH-ing ellectual; indeed, it ia 
not propi-rly a jM-nalty, but a condition. The 
law no longer says to all --"irts of nn ii, " Yott, 
must take this oalli or be punislutl as a ti-iiitor," 
but only to men receiving olfic(> or promotion, 
i " You must take this oath to fjualify ycmrsidf for 
holding the ])lace." Hut troubles were not long 
in gathering, and they Iwrc their natural fruit in 
a return to disused severities. A new and more 
stringent anti-pnpal act was paiwed in 1568 (5 
Eli/...( . 1), and it st ems that evt-n shar]>t'r meas- 
ures had l)een first pri»posc<l. The obligation to 
take the oath of supremacy was extended to all 
persons taking orders an<l degre<-s, schoolmasters, 
l«irristers, attorneys, and officers of :dl courts. 
A first refusal to take the oath was t.. ( mail the 
penalties of pretnunire; a second, those of high 
treason. Temporal peers were Hpecinlly exempt- 
ed, forasmuch as the (pieen's majesty is other- 
wise sutbcieutly a-ssun-d of the faith and loy- 
alty of the temporal lords of her highneH.>i' court 
of parliament." So matters stn<K| till, rarly in 
the nign of .lames I., yet a new outbiruk of 
indignation and jiaiiie was produee<l hy the gun- 
IMjwder |)lol. The Protestant majority was coa- 
vinetil by "that more than barbarous and hor- 
ribli' attempt to have blowtieii up with guiiji- ''a il.-r 
the icing, queen, prince, lords and eonimoiis. 
In the house of parliament as^s^inlikfl, tendings 
to the titter subversi<m of the wliolr vijifc," 
that i>opisli recusants and oeciLsionally conforin- 
ing papists should be more sharply ltM>ki'd after. 
Hence the "Act for tlte better discovering and 
repn-ssing of popish recusants '* (8 J«-''- I-.c. 4), 
uliicli established, among other precautions, a 
wordy oath of aliegmnce, supremacy and ab- 
juration, which might bo tendered by justioeM of 
assize or of the jx ace to an)' common<'r aimve the 
age of eighteen; ]Hrsons refusing it werelo incuir 
the penalties of prt'iinnu'iy. This nath containik 
an explicit denial of the pope's authority to do- 
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pose the king or di§chBrge subjectR of tlidr «n«> 

ijirim i', II proiiiisi- to l>c:ir allQgiancf to tin- crown 
notwiUiiiUiDcliiig any papal wnteooe of cxoom- 
nranlcatlon or depriTation, and a dbelaimer of all 
ef|iii vnc (tion or mental fVHsion or rcscrvntinri. 
About the middle of it otcurH for the lirst lime 
the "danuiablu doctrine and iwsitiou" clnusi\ as 
we may call it, which was long afterwaid con- 
UnufHl in the intercaUi of the ProteRtant mccetrion 
aj^n^it James II. and (he pretender Tln' wnnls 
are these: "And I do further awou* that I do ftx>m 
my heart abhor, detest and abfure, as tmirfous 
and heretlrni, Ihi'; d.imnable doctriin- ntid position, 
that prinecH wliich Ikj vxcommuuicuted or dc- 
piivi'.i by the pope nMj be depoMd or mar- 
(lend by their subjects or any other whosoever." 
Here also we find the winrds* afterward diflni.sM>d 

in relation to the admtelon of Jews to parliii 
ment. "upon the true faith of a C'hrihUao." 
They can not have been pMticolarty Intended to 

e\rhi,|i' .li'WH from oiTlee, 88 Jews were al llmt 
time ejici III led from the realm ftlfOfrether. It has 
been platuihly conjectured that their real inten- 
tion wsa to clinch the proviHO againHt mental 
reservation or eiiuivm-alion "by conclusively fix- 
ini; a sense to that oath whi< li by no ev uvion ur 
mental rvaervatlon sliould be got rid of without 
(even in tlie opinion of the Jesuit doeims them- 
sclve's) ineurrinir the jviialiy of mortal sin." For 
in a certain tr«alisi' on F.quivo<a!iou, of which a 
copy coiTecled in (iarnet's handwriting was found 
in the chainl>cr of Francis Tn shani, one of the 
conspiratorH name*] in the act, and wjw much 
us4 (l on the trial, thi'- point of mciit:il ri - rvation 
is fully diwusaod; and it is laid down tlut equiv- 
ocation and reservation may be used withoot 
danpertothe soul even if they are expressly dis- 
claimed in the form of the oatli itself. But there 
b this exoeptlon, that "no person is allowed to 
equivocate or mentally reserve, without danger, 
if he doi's so, of Jncnrrinjr mortal sin, where his 
doinc "-o brinies apparently his true faith toward 
Oud into doubt or dispute." It was probably 
ooBoeived by the advisers of tlie crown tliat the 
wonls, "upon the true faith of a ChriMian," 
brouj;ht the statutory form of oath within this 
exception. (Judgment of Baron Aldenson in 
Miller wi. Salomons. 7 Ex. Sm. 537.) A few 
years later, in the session of 1610, a sort of con- 
firming act was pasMd (7 James 1., c. 0), which 
made minute proviitioa as to the pboes where, and 
the offloers liy whom, the oath should l>e adimin- 
isterwl to various rIa'.s<'H of persons, — Slmrtly 
after the restoration an oath declaring it unlawful 
upon any pretense whatever to lake arms aia:ainftt 
the tdag, was ini{)os4-4l on all soldiers and persons 
holding; military otlic t-s (14 Car 11, < . 3, ks. 17, 18); 
an<l the act of uniformity (14 Car. II., c. 4, s. G) 
coQtumed a declaration to the like eflfect, and ahio 
against the solemn lea^e and covenant. A simi- 
lar provi-'iMi ill 111*' eoi'jioration a< t was ov( r]ooke<l 
at till' rrvnliit iKti. and eM'aped repeal till ttie reiu:n 
of George I In 1672 a revival of the anti-Cath- 
olic agiution followed upon Cluurles IL'a attempts 



to dispense with the exi^tini; statutes, nominally 
ill fa\"r of Hoiiiaiiists and I )is-riiti. rs e(|Ually. by 
a declaration of liberty of conbcieuce. The reault 
waa, that a deelamtioB against transa1]stantfaiti<m 
was added to the oaths of allesrianfe and sttjirom- 
acy, by a new penul st.itute eniitletl "An act for 
preventing dangers which may happen from 
popish recusants," (25 Car. U., c. 2). After Uie 
revolution of 1888, however, a new start was 
taken. By tin inniliiinil effect of Iwo of the 
earliest acts of the convention porliamcut (1 Will. 
A Mar., c. 1 and c. 8), all the prevlotw forms of 

the f)aths cif alli L'ianci' nii'l '-npri'niae\ , ex]ire->-ly 
iueluilini; the (leelarulion as to taking arms aLTJiinst 
the king, were abrogati'd, and ii concise form sul>- 
stituted. which stood as follows: " I, A B. do 
sincerely promise an»l swear that 1 will be faithful 
and I ■ .ir true allepi.anee to their majesties King 
William aod Queen Mary. 8o help me God, 
etc.* I. A B, do swear lliat T do from my lieait 
abhor, detest and abjure, as imiM-ni- .'iikI heretical, 
that damnalile doctrine and position that princes 
excommunicated or deposed by the pope or any 
authority of the see of Itome may be de|iofied or 
murthere<i by their subjects or any other whatso- 
e\< r. And I do declare that no foreign prince, 
penoD, prelate, states or potentate Juth or ought 
to have any jurisdiction, power, sopeiiority. pre- 
eminence or authority, eede'-iastieal Of spiritual, 
within this realm. So help me Goil, etc." — In 
1701 came the death of James n. at St. <3er- 
mains, aud the otetentatious recojrnition of the 
pretender as king of England by Louis XIV. 
Fulii r and more stringent precautiona were again 
thought needful, and in the very last days of 
WiUUun in.** life an act was passed (18 ft 14 
Wm. III., c. 6), imposing on ^p, , ifii d c1«ss<-h of 
[lersons, includin]^ p(-ers, meinlM t> of the house 
of oomnioas, nn<i all holding office under tlie 
crown, an oath of special and parti* ular abjura- 
tion of the pretender's title. The dtrlaraiion of 
1672 against tninsubstantiation (which had Is-i u 
spared from the general abrogation of other exist- 
ing tests at the lH<ginning of the reign) was at 
the same time expressly continut^ A-< tin- form 
settUxl by this act remained sulislantially un- 
changed down to our own time, it is here set out: 
"I, A B, do truly and sinet-rely acknowlwlge. 
profess, tifstify and de< laie in my conscienn- l>e- 
forc OfMl and the world, that our sovereign lord 
Kug William is towful and rightful king of this 
realm ami of all other his majesty's dominions 
and countries Ihereuiitit bcldnirinir. And I do 
solemnly and sincerely <leclare tliat I do believe 
in my conscience that the person pretended to be 
the prince of \\'ales durinir the life of the late 
j King .James aixl since his ili-i-caM- pretending to 
1m' and taking ujion liiins< If the stile and title of 
tUugof England by the name of James ilicTliird, 
hath not any right or title whatsoever to the erown 
of this realm or any other the dominions thereto 

• 

« The "etc" meaui, I (appoM, "aiid tbe conleou of this 
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beloDgiag. And I do rettounce, refuw; aud ab- 
jure anjr alkgtanoe or obedienee to him. And 

I do swear tliiit I will Iniir fnitli and true allo- 
giance to his nuijcsty King William, iiud liim 
will defend to the utmost of my power aguiust 
■11 tnitorous oooapindes and attempts wtiat- 
aoerer which ithall be made against hb person, 
crown or diirnity. And I w ill do my Ik-sI en- 
deavours to discloee and make Imown to his 
majesty and hb mooeaadra all troaaona and 
Iraitorons consjilnicics which T 8hiil1 know to In- 
against hint or any of them. And I do faithfuU}' 
promise to the utmost of my power to support, 

• maintain and defend the limitation andsuooeanon 
of the crown against liim the ndd James and all 
other i>er<otis what^o^VL-r us tliu same aud 
Stands limited (by an act iu&tituted an act declar- 
ing the righta toA llherties of the rabjeet and 
settling the succession of the crown) to his maj- 
esty during his majeniy's life, and, after his 
majesty's decease, to the Frinces's Ann of Den- 
mark and the heirs of lier body being Protectants, 
and for <k*fauH of Usue of the mid princ^m 
and of liis majettty re»p<-etivi ly, to the Princess ; 
Sophia, dectorese and ducbe»»ii dowager of Uano- 
▼or, and the heirs of her body being Protestauta. 
And all the>e thinir« I do plainly and sincfn-ly 
acknowledge and ttwear nccordim: u> thi s<- express 
words by me qxilMi, and according' to tlu- plain 

* and common sense understanding of the some 
words, without any equivocation, mental evasion 
or secret reservation whatsoever. And I do make 
this recognition, acknowledgment, abjuration. 
ranniKlation and prondae. heartily, wflHngly and 
truly, upon the true fuiih of a Christian. So help 
meUtMl." — This oath was in a<ldition to the oath.s 
of allegiaooe and supremacy prescribed by the 
acts alreH«lr menlione<l <if the first swsion of 
William and Mary's reign, not by way of substi- 
tution for them. It will l)c observed that the 
wordh " upon the true faith of a Christian " now 
reappear. In Queen Anne's reign the only alter- 
ntioii- niadr were, first to put Anne's name for i 
William .s, and then to lea%'c a blank to be tilled 
in wit)> the name of the sovereign for the time 
beine.* The accession of Oeonre I., in 17U. gave 
occasion for a full re-enactment of the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy and abjuration, in what 
would now be called a consolidating act. (1 Qeo. 
I.. St. i. c. 18.) AH penmns holding dril or mil* 
itary otili .•, members of foundations at the uni- 
versities, schoohmaslers, *• preachers and teachers 
of separate congregations," and legal practition- 
CIS, were requireii to taki- the Oiilhs; besides which, 
they mi^ht Ir' tendered by two justices of the 
peace to any one su>pe< ted of disafTectifUi. Mem- 
beiH of both houses of parliament are, as before, 
specially forbidden to vote without taking the 
oaths, Th'' fiinn was sol tied liy in-* rtiiii,' the 
name of George in the blank left by the lust 
Statute of Anne, but no proriaion waa made in 

* 1 Anne, c. IS. 4 A 5 Anne. c. 30; and at to Scotland, 
6 Asm, c Si t8«atalas of tSs Ussfaa, e. U, la otlisr edi- 
tloos). 



terms for suljstituting from time to time the name 
of the reigning sov«re(gn. In 17W, upon the 

pretnidi r's death, the oath of abjuration was 
niiide appropriate to the new state of things by 
inscrtiiig tlw wmdi *' not any of the descendants 
of the person who pretended to lie the prince of 
Wales," etc. — In this form the oaths remained 
for nearly a century. afTictt-d only liy i certain 
number of special exemptions. "Tbe most im- 
portant of these waa made hf theOathoUo eman> 
cipation of 1829. Th'- art which effecied this 
(10 Geo. IV., c. 7) allowed Uomiui Catholics to sit 
in parliancBt, taking, Instead of the oaths of 
alliance, supremacy and abjuration, a single 
modified oath containing the substance of them 
e.xpre.s.sc<l in a milder form. The Catholic \nem- 
l)er was required, instead of detesting and abhor- 
ring the "damnable doctrine and portion," to 
"renounce, reject and abjure tho npininn " that 
excommunicated princes miirlit Ix; iiejM)»cd or mur- 
dered; and to di^laim the U lief that the pojx' of 
Rome or any other foreign prince bad or ought 
to have any tetnpoml or eiril jurisdiction, etc., 
within this realm The words " iip<in tin- true 
faith of a Cluistian" were for some reason 
omitted, and the oath conchidcd thust "And I 
do solemnly, in the pres< i](i' nf r!o<l. profess, 
testify aud declare, that I do m.ike this di-clar- 
aticm, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary feme of the words of this oath, with- 
out any evasion. efjuivcK-jition or mental reserva- 
tion whats<H-ver." This act contains, for the 
first time, a standing direction to sul>stitute in 
the form of the oath, as may l>e required, the 
name of tin' sovereign for the time iK-ing. — -Vll 
this time the jx-nalties of the statute of 1714 
against n member of parliament who voteii with- 
out having taking the oafha (or. in the case of 
a Catholic, the special oath provided by the 
Catholic n-lief act). conlinue<l in force, and very 
alarming they were. In addition to the pecun- 
iary forfehureof £/MN), they included disability 
to sue in any court, to taki .i lepiry. to hold 
any ollice. and to vote at parliMtuentary elections. 
DbabiUty to be an executor, which is also in the 
list, would at this day be re^'arded by many pcr- 
.sons as nithera Ijcnelit than otherwise. — The ne.xt 
step was in C(tu-< (juence of the |>er'-i-lent endeav- 
ors matle through several years to procure the re- 
moval of Jewish disabilities. It would Iw too long 
to trace the lii-^toiy of this inoxi ineiit throtirli its 
various htuges; and the episode of Mr. Salomoiw' 
gallant attempt to take the position by a emp 4» 
main has now lost its interest for most jw-ople 
except lawyers who have a taste for intrenious 
aririunent on th<- construction and etTc-ct of 
siatutes.t In Hfftl Mr. Salomons, being duly 
elected for Greenwich, took the oath on the Old 
Testament, omitting the words "upon the true 

t Onp of ihe minor point" tnkrn by Mr. Salomon** coan- 
itoi WM ttut. a« ttii- art of (i(>«ru<- III. did not auttiortso 
(be losntioD from timi* to tinio of the ri'tKuinj; aovvrciKiiii* 
nain«». it expired at tburiMl of ttie n.-l)ni. or stall events 
wbea there ecsMd to be a king named George. 
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faith of a Christian " : he was suwl for tlie statu- 
tory pfiiulty, a« iiaviiiji ml without taking the 
oath; and it wai^ decided (with one dissenting 
voico, but a woiiility om-)* that thew words wore 
a inntt^rial part of the oath, ami could nut Ix^' dw- 
pensiHl with oihmvine than by legisiaiion. At 
last, fn 1668. a very odd and peculiarly English 

cmiiiirntniM' wan arrivrd at after tlu- htmso of 
lords hail ri-jecti-d hilN •*< nt u;i from Ihecommons. 
By one act (21 & 22 Vict , <•. 4>*i n siinplitiwl form 
of Oatli, but 8tni rontaiiiin<; thf wonts "upon the 
tnte falih of a Christian, " was Kub-tituted for the 
Oatlwof alleiiianw, supremacy and abjumtiou in all 
cases where they were requ red to be taken. The 
appltcatino of this enactment to rierical aabacrip- 
tiouH was afl4*nvard mf)re t^^pecially ii irulalcd by 
the clerical Hubscription act, Ib6o(2i)«k20 Vict., c. 

Then, by a separate act (Sift 9S Vict., c. 
4fl), either Iiou<m» of piirliann iit was empowered to 
permit by resolutiuti "a per^m jirufevsinu; the 
Jewish reliifion. otherwise' eutitleil to sit and vote 
in such house," to take the oath, with tlie omis 
•ion of the words, "and I make thts dec^mtion 
upon the true faith of a Chri>ti:iii It wa-. aUo 
provided, that in all other citses where llic oath of 
idleglaiice was required to lie taken by a Jew, 
these words iiiiv'lil lie omitted. Snrh an exri]i]> 
tion had ou< e aln ady been jLjivcn by i>arli;iineiit 
in the eighti-cnth centun,-, l)ul. aflerthe faKhion of 
legishaion in those days, only on a special occasion 
and for a limited purpose; and more recently to 
enable .lew-i to Imlii tmi!iiei]>al olliees. The aet 
of liSoH, iK'ing general in iu termii, is a full statu- 
tory recognition of the ciTil equality of Jews with 
other Hrifish «nbjiTts, which, thou<rh Ion;; allowed 
iu pnieliee. Iiad never yt t been expressly detrlared. 

— At length, in 1806. we come out into the day- 
light of niiNiera aystematic leirislation. The puV- 
liamentary oatha act of that year Vict., c. 19) 
swe])' away the former le!;islati<iii rehitin;; lo the 
oatlis of members of parliament, and prescribed 
the foUowing shortened form: "I. A B, do 
swear that I will I»e faithful and Ix'ar true alio 
giancf to her majcHty (,juet-n Victoria; and I «lo 
faithfully promise to maintain and support the 
auoceasion to the crown, as the same stands lim- 
ited and settled by virtue of the act pa>iMHl in 
the relL'ii of Kin- William (lie Thinl. instituted 
' An act for the further limitation $ of the crown, 
and better aecurlni; the richtn and liberties of the 
subjiH't.* and of the ^tib-4 ruieiif arts of uidon 
with Scotland and In land So help me dml." 

— For not t.ikinv' th' < iili- only the jx-cuniary 
penalty of £MU was rviaiuvd out of the tcrribte 

• 8lr SntiiQt'l Martin *, thi-ii n hamn of tlie rxclieqnrr. nnel 
new the only tiinrWar, a» it ttappnu, uf tbe ludm ttelbiv 
wkomttaiaMswssMsiMil. 

t The oallw ef slIralsBC*. Me., wm enfemd on th" 
<ikm Cbarisa IL'i act of aaifomitjr sad varioas other 
atatat**. The tiikh« of tbem |iut at tbs onUaatioa 
merrk* aati! MtitfatMl fnim it by thU act. 

; It limy Iw W 'lth Willi.' to i .xiii iir r . In r>>urli rw tli/it 
tbil ilm-s itut iiH-aii iiiuiUuK the |M>wtT» ut Uic CTuwu, hot 

dstalagtbsooBtstaf the raecvwioa. 



list enacted by earlier statutes. This act was ex- 
cellent sis far a- ii went, but it applied only to 
members of parliainrnt Ii Ih the fate of En^ilish 
lejrlslation to be carried on us best it can, piii'e- 
meal, and at odd times. Measures which excite 
opposition pass through a siruggk: in which they 
are lucky if they escaix; without malm or grave 
disfijrurement. As to thost? which do not excite 
opposition, it in for that very rejtson of no ap- 
l>ari rit political importance to push them on. and. 
a.s it is worth nolxxly's while to be much interested 
in them, they have to take their chance. In this 
<iise an act of the following year (the office and 
oath act, 1867. minU \ict.. c. 79) authorized tho 
new parihimentary form of oath to be taken in all 

cases where the oath of all«\;:ianre was recpiired 
as a (pialiticntion for ortiee. Finally, the pn>mia- 
fw.ry oaths act oi 1868 (81 & 82 Vlct..c. 72) cut 
down the oath of alh-iriance in alt caM s to the fonn 
already ;;iven at the Iteuinnin.u^ ot tlii-- paper, and 
substituted a declaration for an oaili in the frreal 
majority of cases where an oath was formerly 
re( J uired. Still the work of simpliflcallon was not 
formally complete. A reinidin'^' aet was pa'>Md 
in 1871(84 85 Vict., c. 48). which struck off the 
statute book a long list of enactments impoeing 
oaths for varifuis ptirpoM's on various penOIW, 
and others partially aineMilini; or ri^pealinp; them, 
from ihi' initMle of the fourteenth ceiiiury down- 
ward. And so the story ends for the prvtwot; 
Entrland no loutrer «itand8 in fear of pope or pre- 
tender, and llie ni'iilrrn oath of all' uu r. de- 
vised for the protection of tlic n'aim against foo- 
men and cons|4mtors, and awollen with strango 
imprecations and scoldintrs. is broniilit baelc to the 
more plain anil Mf inly fa.-hiun ot ih.' iiia ient 
fwilh of fealty. Vi I our Knizli^h anic-^tors were 
not capricious in the elaborate SMfeguards which 
tlu'v bufh up apiin and apnin round a ceremony 

firii-'iiially of lie' sini]i|est. K\ir\ elausi' and 
ahnoKi every word iu the statutory oatlis uf allo- 
gianee. supremacy and idijunition was directed 

auiiinst a di-tinef and ^]leeifil• itolitieid daiurer. 
It is unhappily true thai examples of repre-vsive 
leui'-laMoM agnlnsl mere sp<(-vdative opiiiioOB, 

though less oomiDOD in EngUmd than elsewtiere, 
are by no means wanting'. But the poliiieal tort 
oaths do not belnnic to this tl.t>s Tluy were 
framed to discover and bring Iu punishment, ur 
to disable and exclude from privileges, not the 
holflers of theoloj^ical opiiuons as such, but in rsons 
holilim; opitdons, of whieh. ri.diily or wron>:ly, 
disloyal and seditious belia\ i<>r wilh supposed to 
be the necessary or highly protiable result. Tlie 
attempt lately made, and for the ]>reN in made with 
succe«vs. to us»' the parliamentary oath as a reiii.; 
ious lest, and thereby exclude a person obnoxious 
to a majority of the house of commons, partly for 
thenjoL'ieal but mn< h more for jwliticai an<l s<K"ial 
reasons, hu^ nothing to justify it iu Knglish liis- 
tory, or la tlietmdition.o of English politics. It is 
an unhappy example of the ignorance and eon- 
fusion of mind concerning the institutions of their 
own country which aro Mill too oommon among 
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EogHdi legidston. (8e« Allboiakce, and the 
note to the preceding article ) 

Fkkdekick Pollock. 

OCCUPATION. I. Of the diffinnt mean- 
ings of this word, that which hns ihe lon£r« Nt ex- 
ercisvil the ingfuuity of publicists n l;it« o i<> tlic 
nuuiner of acquiring lands which up to tbu time 
of Accntisttlon had no owner. The oecupntion of 
such lands, that Is, the takitii; of effective pos-iifs- 
sion of them, is one of the means of obtaining (he 
light of proi>erty in Iheiii. The individual who 
dbcOTCrs an uninhabited island, which con<>titutes 
no part of an established state, may approjiriatc 
it. cultivate it and disjxisc of it, and the more 
labor he expends upon it the les» contestable is his 
title thereto. If the island forms part of a state, 
lie Can not ar(|iiir(> the owner-^hip of it, unices tlie 
laws recognize tl»e rights of the lirst cH c upant, or 
he can acquire these righlH only on the eontUtions 
prnvidt d hy the laws of the country. Tliu.s, in the 
United States, the land which belongs to no one In 
particular forms part of the domain of llu- L'ninn; 
it is not. strictly speaking, without an owner; and 
hence the first occupant has only a limited right, the 
ri^Iit I'f preemption of such land. ButtoprooeeU 
with the hypothesis of a desert island. A Euro- 
pean, let assnppose, di'<'overs such an island in the 
Pacific ocean, and lakes efTeclive possession of it. 
It dtnns not sutlice for this purpose to erect a post, 
ami nail a l>oard to it, with a noiire of the taking 
o( possession, and do nothing further; the oeeu- 
patien and exploitation of the land are ahsolately 
neoeaaary. Our Euroix-an ia assuredly the pro- 
prietor of this island by private title, or from the 
standpoint of the civil law, but is he aieo its 
political lord? He can only Ik- mi in one ca^*; if 
lie luis previously freed liiin-Neif from tlie Imiids 
which attach him to his own country. As long 
as be remains a Frenchman, a Qemuin or un 
EngHsliinan. his $tatv* follows him, his country 
rclaiin^ its rii;hts oviT him. he iiationali/es or nat- 
ttralizes the objects which become his property, 
for. In many respects, property, at least movable 
property, is an accessory of the man. The jx)wer 
of a ( itizen, however, to cause an accession of 
land ill favor of his country is not unlimited, 
for the iv)wer of his country is not unlimited, 
^ttt as his {H-rsonal status follows him wherever 
he goe-i, while lii-^ i-'.i/ -t itus (inmiovable pn)p- 
erty) necessarily reumins subject to the territorial 
laws of hto country; so his right of extending the 
boundari4's of th»' nation to which he In-longs may 
be contested. In other words, the right of an in- 
divMual to take possession of land in tli( name of 
his government may be questioned. The law on 
this point is not well settled, for the reason that 
the facts in cases of this kind have n t L'reatly 
varied. An individuxd miglit live on au i:>iand, 
kwt in the ocean, and enjoy sovereignty, because 
no one cares to disturb him. lie mi'-dit aNo feel 
the need of protection, and a»k it of his native 
country: but the latter is the judge of what he 
may with propriety do. It can grant or refuse its 



protection. It will never grant that an Indlvkliia! 

can bind it without a commission to do so, ami it 
is free not to ratify the taking of possession; bat 
if it wtahea to accord it.s protection, if it cooaenta 
to cover with il.n flair the dotuain which ha.s come 
to it by acces-sion, it mu^t do so by a formal or 
express act ; it is for the government to take jios- 

1 session. The official occupation of land without 
an owner, by the a^rents of a government, oonsti* 
tutes a modt- of acqui-ilion fully recoirniz<'d by 
iuteruatioual law. Tiiis mode of acquit$ition has 

I been used and abusi-d, but in proporUon as the 
earth becomes ix-opK-d. there is Ies.s occasion to 

I have recourse to it. — II. Up to this jwint there 
lias only hit n in (juotion the ocx-upation of a terri- 
tory without an owner, but there is also such a 
thing as the occupation of an Inhabited country. 
A victorious army, which invade^ i i tinfry. oc- 
cupies it in part or in whole, and sonieliuie* during 
a long period. We shall not stop to dtscuMt an 
occupation which lasts days or weeks, and the 
near end of which maybe foreseen. The invader 
shouUl Ik; humane, should demand only thow 
things which he needs for his support, and should 
destroy nothing, except to defend himself or as an 
act of war. He should not destroy sinijily for 
the sake of destruction. If the occui^ation i.s a 
lengthy one, matters become complicated, and & 
great number of questions arise, In such case 
evidently the power whicli o<vupie-i a country has 
liecorae it-s master; it exercises there the rights of 
sovereignty, levies taxes, makes the ueoes.Hafy laws, 
and, if need be, administers justice; but H pos- 
sessi s only soverei.rnty dl* fact", and not sover- 
eignty dejure. Thu», the inhabitants do not lose 
their nationality, the civil relations between th» 
citizi ns of the country ocrui>ied remain intiict, 
and the laws continue in fone, sive those which 
the conqueror has expn-ssly reiR-aled, moilifled or 
suspended. A crime conunitted during the occu- 
pation is punishable by the tribunals of the COIUIp- 
try, ex en after the coiu lusion of jwace. Analien, 
even if he beiong^^ to the nationality of thecou^ 
queror, but i$nata part ef thr army, remains snb> 
ject tf) the laws of the invad^-il country*, and he 
may, if the statutes of limitation do not prevent 
it, be arri'-^ted after the declaration of |n-a(!e, f<^ 

the crimes h m ly have committed at a thne when 
the courts [M liia] ts were not In a condition strictly 

toenforcethe law. — Unless thcfoiniiiaiidi rof the 
invading army deci<les to the contrary, the admio- 
istnitive authorities may remain at their postn, 
and maintain their govminiental order. Tin- 
courts may continue to a<liniiii>ter justice, and iL 
is even their duty to do s<i jus long as there arc no 
serious moral or material obstacles in the way. 
They administer justice in the name of their sov- 
ereiL'ti. In the Fraiiei* rictniiin war a vrty ]w c til- 
iar difliculty arose. During the war, the revolutioa 
of the 4th of September having chancred the form 
of the French government, and the (JiTinaiw not 
having yet recognized the rei)uiilie, tin v tliouirht 
I that they could not permit Justice to l>t adminis- 
1 tered in their tMPesence, in the name uf the a'pub> 
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He. without Meminf^ to rccofniixe It: they there- 
f(irt* requested that I lie roiirl f>f Nanc y niul wveral 
other cuurlH Hhouhl sU ia the naiuu of the " o(-cu- 
pjlng goTernmenlfl," which theae courtfl ri;;htly 
ri fiise<j to do. Tlic G<'rm:ins were d«uhly mi»- 
taWeii: lir-1 . in :u>kin:^ that justice NhouUl be admin- 
istered in tlieir nnme: and ficcoDdly, io suppa^ing 
that Uio administratioa of justice in the Daine 
of the republic implied on their pflit a recognition 
of ilagoveriiim 111. Tin y \v( n- -iiii|">sed, oriniirltt 
have been i>uppiM>c'd, to ignore the proceedings of 
the ooitrlB, as lonf as the maglstntes had Dothing 
to do with t1i>' \v:ir. and llieir Judgments nnd 
decrees alTectt d only private interests. — III. We 
havtf again the <h < (ipation of a country by way of 
pledgL\ as for instance* for the payment of a war 
Indemioity. In cases of this Idnd the details of 
the motle of occu|)ati<»ii an- l:i in rally regulated 
by treaty. However, as a litale uf peace lias here 
succeeded that of war. all public senrloes are to* 

snini «1 aiul 'lin-cted by tlie nalir)nal trovernment, 
and the ( urnniiinder of thu army of occupation 
has no power but such as is necessary for the 
secnriiy of his tnwps. lie can not levy taxes, 
nor demand any contributions exce]>t thone stip- 
ulal< d for in the tnnty; Itut if the lo<al avitiior- 
ities arc unable to preserve bis safety, be luis the 
right to protect himself. The inhabitants of the 
o<rnpii(l country should have the patriotism to 
avoid ^'ivinir hi tn any Kcrious ground of comphiint. 
A calm iliuniiiy is always more noble than daring 
but ill-judged annoyance. Occupation may also 
be a mode of coercion, of com|H'llin>r the fulflll- 
meut of a contract. For e.\ami>If. if one of the 
Qcrman countries did not submit to somo one of 
ibe provisions of the federal constitution, the em- 
peror niifrht send troops of wctiiwtion into such 
counirj-, which would act as a sort of bailill nt 
the expense of the couotiy occupied. But the 
state of ix'ace would not necessarily In- iniernipte<l, 
and the civil authorities would continue to dis- 
charf^' their functions as usual. Thes!e two tcinds 
of occupation may be considered as legal meas- 
ures, but history has also recorded, and much too 
freqm ntly, oecui)alions more or li u.T. : .v r 
should my illy) justitied by policy. These (h cu- 
palloDS Ijcinjc: made outside of the provisions of 
internnfional law. [mlilieisfs can scandy think of 
laying down rules fur llicm. 3L\IUICK liLotK. 

0€£ANI€A. Under this head, althondi rnn- 
traiy to the custom of geojrrapherH. we projH)so to 
treat of both fki iiiira and Australia. — I. OCE- 
ANIC A. liy the name Uceanicu are designated ail 
tlM Mands scattered In the Pacific ocean, from 
the coa-is of .\>iia and the Indian o< <an to the 
COasl.s «»f Aineri< a. The most northerly of the 
islailds iHloniring to Oeeanica Is the r<K'k of 
Crespa, hilitude 32 46 north; the most southerly 
are the islands of Bishop and his Cleric. latitude 
."S.")" l.") south; the most westerly point the 
island uf Boh, longitude 12» iii eaM; wliile the 
rock of Iteht y Gomest. longitude 964* 40' east 
of Oreenwtcfa, fonaa the eastera boundary. The 



istands are divided into hlph and low. Tlic for- 
mer an*, in alnu)st eviTy case, of vol( anir i iriijin 
and mountainous; they are the krgesi and most 
irapoitant In all the groups, and have a fertile 

soil; tlie low jsliirid-.. f)ii the contrary, are mostly 
but riiii,' like rock.sof coral rag, encircling a body 
of water. The waves of the ocean oftan carry 
seeds from great distances to these barren coral 
reefs and deposit them there. These strds de- 
velo)) into ^iminous plants or trees; aquatic birds 
visit tlic yet de«tituto strip of land, and shortly 
afterward there appear insects and amphibia, car- 
ried thither by the waves on livinir trees — The 
area of Oeeanica, by far the greater part of which 
issittMted lx*tween the tropica, may. nci orilin..; to 
an approximate cstininte, the only one |>o.v<il>le. be 
1.1.58.000 s<juare kilometres. All the ishinds and 
j;rou]>sof i-laniUof Oeeanica may Im- divided into 
three great principal divisions, based upon differ- 
enoes in the phj^cal conformation, and in the 
institutions antl manners as w< 11 ns in the lan- 
guages of the natives. Melanesia (i>r West I'oly- 
nesia) comprises the islands, extending from west 
to east, thence southeast, which encircle the 
.Vustralian continent like a wreath. To these 
islands Ix-lotii; the extensive island of New Guinea 
with the neighljoriug groups, the Luisiad archi- 
pelago, the archipelago of New Britain and the 
•Vdniiruliy islands, the Salomon islands, the Queen 
Charlotte islands, the New Hebrides, New Cale- 
dotua and the Loyally islands. The islands of 
Melanesia are inhal)ited by the PapUAS, a dark 
skinned people, who are also called Negritos or 
Atiatralian ne>;r<»es, on account of tiien- Ix-ing some 
similarity between them and the witives of Afri- 
ca. To Poljmesia belong the following Islands 
and LTotips of islands : Xew Zealand, the Fiji 

I islands, Tonga, 8amoa, the Uervey islands, the 
Society group of islands, the Australian islands, 
the Tuamotn. the Marquesas, and the Samlwich 
or Hawaiian inlands. In New Zealand the Euro- 
pean iKtpulalion prevails at present. The FIJI 
islands are accounted as belonging to Polynesia, 
because the Inhabitants of these Islands, although 
"Mi lanesians as f.ir as tlirir l.iiiLni:i_i auA iiliysjcal 

j conformation are couccruiil. |)0!i!.ej»« the Bame 
degree of civilization as the Poljmesbms. The 

j islamls of Polynesia jire inhabitnl by a light 
brown, well formed race of men, accesslbh- tociv- 
iliz^ilion, ^mhI seamen, and somewhat resembling 
the Malays. By the term Micronesia is desig- 
naled the group of istands irituatod in the north- 
wcsti-rii ]>arl of the I'acilir (Mean, and e\trndin;r 
north and west near the coasts of Japan and the 
Philippine ishmda; this group of Islands is inhab- 
ite<1 by that jvirt of the Polym sian nic>- wliich 
dilTers from the Polynesians pro]M r in peculiari 
ties of character, moda of livini;, and chiefly by 
the diilereace in languages. These (mostly low) 
Islands are divided Into three groups: the La- 
drones, the Roninifllanils n^rth of tliem. and the 
Caroline islands, the Man«luili and the Gilbert 
isbnds. — Throughout nearly the whole of Mela- 
nesia of^Hcesive heat prevaQi, which, combined 
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■with the humidity of the densely •woodwi islands, 
is as prostrating as it is injurious to beitlth; the 
climate of the oUier ialands is warm, but not 
disagreeable, because of tbe branca, and b h 
agreeable as it i> lu rilThy. While on the low 
islands vegetation can not be caDed rich and lux- 
Qifaat, on the high isfamda it ia of a tropical abun- 
dance. The mountains are for tin- mo-^t part 
"wooded to the toj); the trws are liijjh, and servicc- 
nM<' for l)llil<lillL^ AnH)ng the food plants tin- 
following arc to be found on all the larger islund-s: 
the cocoanut tree, the banana tree, different kinds 
of taro or arum, the bread-fniit free, the panilung, 
jam-root, and the sweet potato; tiesides these, 
there are Hbc rngta cane, the pineapple, the coffee 
tree, the lemon and orange trees, in short, nearly 
all the uiieful plants of warnn r climates. While 
New Oufaiea Ties with tin- Moluccas in the abun- 
dance and peculiar character of its plants and the 
tnagniflcencc and grandeur of its forests, its vege- 
tation, without losing its luxuriance, shows a 
decline in ao far as the number of varieties is 
'Oonoemcd: thus, Tahiti seems to have but 500 
different plnni'i, Tnamotu onlj- about f!ft\', Waihii 
(Easter island) some twenty onl}-. It is cquaiUy 
Stritcing that not only the vegetatinn on all of 
these islands is of a character similar, for the most 
part, to that of the vegetation of India, but also that 
it retains this character even in the most easterly 
iilanda, wliich, although nearest to America, po«- 
sess none of the American tjrpes of plants. The 
same law applies, on the whole, to th(! distribu- 
tion of animals; however, there is n general lack 
of land mammalia on these islands in so far as 
that lack has not been done away with in more 
recent times, by the importation of domestic ani- 
mals. It is triK'. there arc larger quadrupeds in 
Kew Ouin«4i, but only kangaroos and nocturnal 
animals. Besides these, the Europeans, who first 
visit« (l till-so islands, found of land m;iinnialia 
only the hog, the dug and the rat, and even these 
not on an tba Mattds. Birds are more numerous. 
Fowl, pigeons, parrots, difTf-rcnt kin<ls of sinirinir 
birds, sni|X's, h«-rons, wild diK ks and numi-rous 
sea fowl were found on almost all these i.slands. 
Besides tlicsc, there are the bird of paradise in 
New Guinea and the cassowary, disiribnted as 
far as N« w Rrilain. 8ea animals, th]\ ami turtles 
are exceedingly numerotts in the waters burround- 
tof these islands; the dugoof (ITalieore eetaeea) U 
foinid Ixtwwn the- tmiiics. Whales are still 
cau^dit in the southern and northern jmrts of tin- 
ocean, and the widely distributed .sperm whale 
{PhjfteUr uuteroeiphalut) has given rise to active 
flsherlos. Shells and corals pn*s<-nt a greater 
varii'ty nf brilliant colois and fonus tli.iii almost 
anywhere else in the world. tSuukvs, mostly of a 
harmless character, are found only on the we!«tem 
islands, probably not farther than on the Tonjra 
group; th<-re is. lu)\Vi vi r, one harmless s|»ecies of 
■snake which is ssild to U- f<iun<l on the Marquesas; 
the crocodile is not found except in lite extremest 
western part of this territory. Sharks are fire- 
quest everywliere, and there are also poisonous 



' fish. But few species of inse< ls are found; mos? 
frequently they are met with in the western islantK 
— Comparative philology has shown that the 
native population of Oct«nim came from Indo- 
China and fmm the Indian archipelairo. On all 
the larger UJands of the Indian archipelago there 
Is a daik colored race of men, called Papuas. and 
another of li^rhter color, the Malay race, wliidi 
oriudnally inliabitt-d tlie MmtiieaMern parti»of Asia, 
and whicli in the <li-.i;ini psist removed IheirbaU* 
tations to the Indian archipelago; these two races 
are also to be found in Oceanlca. Tlie dark 
colon-d Papuas are the natives of Mehmi'sia, 
while the lighter brown Malayo-Japancse element 
prevails in Polynesia: the now nearly extinct 
Micronesians are more similar to the Tufraliau 
ek-nient. — As a ruk- the inhabitants of the high 
islands are stronger, taller, handsomer, of lighter 
color, and bi'tter develoix-d; on the low and more 
liarren Islands they are tihorter, le^.s .stronir, uglier, 
and of n darker c olor. The color of the skin of 
the Polynesians varies from light to dark brown, 
with a hue of yellow or olive-green; their hair hi 
nio-^tly of thick prowtli. lilaek ami sniooili: their 
eyes are black; their mouths are well formed; 
their foreheads well developed; the nose is either 
short and straii:lit, or lonL' and of afpiiline shape; 
the form of tin- face is oval. The Mieronesiana 
are of lighter color, their figure is inure graceful 
and agile, tiieir expression brighter, Uicir nosea 
more prominent and bent, and not so flat. The 
difTereiice in thi ir laiiuMiairi-s is still more pro- 
nounced. While the language of the 3Ichine8iaDs 
is distinguished by more numermis and harsher 
consonants, and i- elearly distinct from the Malay 
and Polynesian lanL.niairi-s. the phonetic system 
of the Polynesian Ijuigmiires evitict-s gn-al pov« 

erty, a certain weakness and want of force; the 
Klcronesian languages, however, a« far as their 

fonn is foiicerin-d. are the most ctosr ly (-oiuiect- 
ed with the simpler Malay family of languages, 
having also an intimate relationship with the 
Polynesian lan-jtia.'rs Wliil(- tlie s, vend lan- 
gua-_'<-> of the Polynesian family are almost only 
dialect ic.-dly distinguishid from each Other, there 
arc great differences in the languages spoken on 
the Micronesinn jrronps. As far as mental capac- 
ity is crtiK-t rned. the Melaiit si.ins j,re inferior tO 
the Polynesians; love of war atid warlikeneas, 
diMmst and suspicion, are the principal features 
of tlieir charac ter; cannibalism, too, is pra<-fict«d 
by most of the .Melanesian tribes. The Poly- 
nesians, on thcconlrary. although as a rule they 
also practice cannibalism in as far as they have 
not been converted to Christianity, occupy a 
hiirber intelleettial position than others liviiii.' in a 
slate of nature; they are eminently skillful io 
copying, or at least in assnminr, the outward 
apix-arruKe of Kurr)pean inaniiers Tli>' Mioro- 
ue.sian.s also are well endowed iiilellertually . very 
receptive, and i>ossesH a certain physi< ,d clever- 
ness; they are hospitable, friendly, g<HNl natured, 
{>eaceful and honest, hut sometimes very revenge- 
fill and blood-thirsty. — The religious ideas of Um 
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IMiwriaiis are vague and conf uactL Thus, ou I 
some of tlie ifllands thoj believe In aptmerwbicli 

lull (Tcali'il and iroviTn-^ nil thinirs. Oilicr-t war ' 
Kliij) lljc suu, while llie Tai)uir-io aud Ihe New 
Caledonians seem lo bavc uo roligiua whatever. 
Besides this, every Individual ban bJa own goani- 
ian Npirii. flu* Po1ynei]An» believe In a number 
of hi;.'h j.'i>iK, ^ly wlioni the uiumtm' ha-^ Im iti 
creuu-d, and wliu, allbuu^li wiltt iH>me diverbily, 
are womblped throughout all Ooeantca. BeaMea 
thew hi^li .rods the rolyncsijiDs \vni>liip an im- 
mense host of infrrior di-iiics, of i lc uu nlary genii, 
fairies and giants. Tliere is, txtsidcs, a thin) cIum; 
of dciUcM. consititiDg of apotkettses of liumiin 
beings. The Tubn, too, forms fwirt of the rcIigiouH 
ideas of the I^ilyiu-^iaiis, In MU mnesia n ligion ii* 
based on tlie iNslief in an in^'iniblc supreme being, 
and. In addition thereto, aometimoa on the belief 
In invialble intfrmedlary In-itifr*. — Tn ri'iranl to 
aocial n-lntions M< ]une>iji is iUm) very buckwartl. 
The i>i>]iulation of each inLmd la dividcnl into 
many tribes, which, as n rule, are ennmiea of one 
another. The tribes iiave each a chief, for the 
most part, liowever, without authority; and tliey 
are daattod by vtllagos into numerous small sub- 
divlsiomi, with n common ruler on important 
'M i asiun-*. InPolynei'ia. however, there arc two 
(Mtate;<. lo be di«tinguis|u-d : the noblt s, who are 
rdat€<l to tlie gods, aud the eonunun jti'opte, whO 
are of this earth only aud without tiuul. Between 
these two estates, that of the landed proprietor., 
in many iii^tanee,*, has u«ssunie<l Ihe intemH'diat<! ] 
position of a third estate; thus in some places, for 
instance in Tahiti, the high nolrflliy merely eon* 
sists of the kiii«^, The iiini:''* family, and tin ir 
neairesl relatives. They aitio liave generally a 
idnd of feudal system. In whicli one king or { 
superior cliief rules over several suhordinnie j 
chiefs, who derive tlieir landed projx rty from ' 
him, and who in turn owe liim service in cnsc of 
war. A similar feudal system is in existence in 1 
Microneaia. but there tlie estates are divided into | 
tlw nobility, the semi nobility and the ciimmnti 
people, ir^ven as far ns industry aud skill are • 
oonoemed, tlw Meknc<«iun.s mnlc Mow the Pbly- | 
nesians. They pursue tishing and to a limited 
extent iigricidture. Some of the groups of islands | 
linve no ciinnn lion whatever with Euro|X!. Only 
in the New Uvbrides and the Loyalty islands did 
the sandalwood commodity give rise to an active 
tr ('Ti. . -.iiii i Ijir>i[>( an vi -^-^i N tninsp<irli-d the 
wiH)d from these islands to Asia, For centurie."*, 1 
however, an active trade baa been carried on 
lx*tween the inhabitants of tlie western and north ' 
western « ua-ls of New Guinea and those of tlie 
Moluctiis. New Caledonia, it is true, has tK-en 
brought into connection with Europe in conse- 
quence of Its occupation by the French; but that 
intercourM- Is inconsiderable. In Polynesia av'ri 
culture is highly developed. In building bouacH i 
nnd boats, as well aa In mannfaeturing bast-cloth 
(wliieh Is frequently very beaulifuli. w aiiun-. and 
tof>ls, the PolyQ(»iaDs dinplay great Hkill. The 
tnde la Nndalwood, pearia, oooon oil. and the i 



catching of trepangs and whales, ever shice the 
end of the eighteenth centtiry. attneied many 

Kurojxsan 8bi|>s to thew waters nnd gave rise 
to an active intercourse with tlic inhabitants of 
these islandfi. — In Micronesia, too, agriculture 
thrivea, aa far as the condition of the aoU ia 
favorable. With their skillfully constructed boats 
the natives niuki- extensive voyages for trading 
purposjes; they export the producu which they 
manufacture in large quantitiea. aa, for instance, 
l)oats, panciang mats, rf)iM S and twine of cocoanut 
fibre, wc.ipiins of io<()aw<«)<l, implements made 
of the wiM.il of llic l»riad-fruit trw, cloth, basketa, 
Huils, and, alMvc all, hammocks, which are very 
much in demand. Ever since the white element 
establishe«l it.self on the islands a marke<i decrease 
of the native population has been noticeable. On 
the nawaiian group and In Mehmeaia the popula> 
tion has dec n-ascd to about orit- flftli since the daj's 
of Cuok. In Micronesia, t(M>, the contact with 
white men, diiefly in consequence of destructive 
diseases, such as 8mall-po.x and syphilid, having 
Iwen brought into the country, lni.s h.id tlie suine 
efTect. — II. ArsTn.\Li.\. In former times and 
in a wider sense, under the name of Australia 
was c o mprised the extensive group of Islands in the 
Pacilic orcan scatt<'rf<l l)ctween the i n i-.i-i of .V^ia 
and the Indian ocejtn, and the coast of America. 
In a narrower seuK* ttie name Australia is used to* 
day to designate the insular continent, the Ans- 
tralian continent (formerly called New llollandj, 
while Ihe other islands and gn>ups of i.siands lie- 
louging thereto are known by tlie oollociive name 
Oceanlca. The Aortralian contfaient, in the sooth- 
eastern part of the Indian archiiH-la^'o, i-i.-itu iied 
entirely on the eastern hemisphere. — 'I'he i>opu- 
lution of AttstmUa consists of natives and of Ett> 
ro|H"ans recently settle*! there. The farther the 
Kuni|M<an<4 |K'netrate from the eoiisis into the inte- 
rior and cultivate its soil, tliemoreare tlie naiivi s 
oonhned to the deserts and ilie nearqr they approach 
extinction. In the settled portions of Australhi 
they gradually disapiK-ar Ih fun Kiirojx'an civili- 
sation, lis do also in |mrt tlie Dative tlora and 
fauna. At the time of the llrM arrival of Euro- 
IM-ans, there may have b • ii aliout ,10,000 ,\iisini- 
lians wanilering alMiut in tin- now colooi/.cd por- 
tions of New S<iuth WaUs. Victoria and South 
Australia. In the year 18^1 the number of na- 
tives was estimated at 1 ,750 in New 8outh Wales, 
at S.'itH) ill Vic tori a and at :17S() in South .Vusira- 
lia; in IbTi there were ttlill i/MO natives iu tSoulli 
Australia: la Vkitoria, there were but 1,38V native 
.\ustndian alM)rii:ine8 left, while the mimticr of 
abori-iriis ia New South Wales hud dwindled 
down to <.)>i4. The total number of nativM for 
the whole continent can not be given with cer- 
tainty. The latest estimates showed that their 
number d<n'S not amount to more than 60,000. 
The native |Mipuliiiion of Tasmania is now en- 
tirely extinct. Including Tasmania and New SSea- 
lanil, wliif h are odicially considcn-*! |»arl of the 
Auiitniliuu coU>nies, there are at present seven 
▲ualnliaa oolonloa, irrespective of the Northern 
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territory under the ndminifltnUion of South Am- 
tralia and p< opi(^i by bat few vliite men. The 
area nnd ]iopii]ntion of each of the COlontei is 

shown in tbc following table: 



ooLomxe. 
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t»f rinlivt-w i. 
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IbUI 




i.Tn,eB6 




To this there are to }x- added: 




«5'15 ! M042I7 




ioa.9a0 








8,CTt,T01 





Thii- Ausfnilia hrid. in IS?:!, an an-a of •>.945,227 
English square miles, and l,721.6!iO inliabitants, 
cxdufllTe of the mthnes (bnlj 0.57 inhaMtants to 
tlir -square miff). The lanrrTritii an-, in Victoria: 
.M( llK)urm', with 19a,698inhal»ilunts; IJallaral.wiili 
with24,20(»; Sandhurst, with '27,042; G«'elon'r.with 
23.618; in New South Wales: Sydney, with 134.750 
inhahitnnts; in South Australia: Adelaide, with 
2T,20^ inbaliiiants; an<l in Qui't-nsland: Hrisliaiie, 
wit It a popuUition of 19,413. How rapidly the 
population of these colonies increMcd byininiiinn- 
tion i«< apparent from tlicfart. tint in tlic iM)p- 
ulation of New South Walf-s \va>i only 29,7^:1; tliat 
of Victoria, in IXJG, only 224; that of South An*- 
nlia, in ISW, only 6,000 ; that of Queensland, in ' 
1846, only a.S.*!?; and that of West Atislralia. only ' 
11,743. — The principal <K c upalionof the colonists ' 
is theraiainguf cattle and the cuUivntion of the 
eotl. The chief branch of stock raisimr at present 
isthe ni>in'/nf k-hccp, which, witliin a vh<iit time, 
will secua' to England the entire foreign demand , 
for wool. In the interior of t he colonies the lands | 
are dividnl into farms; in the frf)ntier disiricis, 
however, the colonists live tin s<j-callcd stations, 
which are isolated encampments o( shepln rd- 
Besides this, the produce of gold, copper and hard ^ 
coal Is of great Importance; the flsberies, 
eittlly whalini:, arc worthy cif mention. Australia ^ 
exports chieHy gold, wool, tallow and copper, and , 
imports Engltsb mannfactnrcs of every descrip- 
tion, althouirh, cs|vcial!y lately, the industry of , 
the colonies has larijcly developed. — Each eolr>ny 
hu its own governor, assisted by an executive! ' 
ministry and a leigiBlative body. One-third of the 
representatlTvfl In the parliaments arc choN(*n by 
tlie government, unl two thirds are elected by the 
Inhabitants; purliamcnl has a right to enact laws. 
In M> far a« Ibey are notat varlanco with the laws 



of England, and it Is authorized to dispoee of the 
receipts of the colony. In so far as they are not 

derive-il from crown lands .Ml lolls pass«-d by 
parliament must be ratified by the governor on 
behalf of the Engilah government. All lands 
beloni: to the government hy law, and are ssold to 
the highest bidder at pniilic auction. Besides 
this, unsold crown lands are lea.'ied for an insig- 
nificant consideration for the raising of cattle. 
The English goTemrnent has of late kept no 
troops ia the colonies; the latter, therefore, or 
giinized volunteer corps, of a total strength of 
somethfnf over 10,000 men. For the prot e ction 
of the coasts a fleet of iron clads Is Ix'lng bulH 
at the e.xiM iise of the colonies. At presi-nt the 
fleet is repres<'nted by the steam advice Iwiat 
"Victoria" and the monitor "Cerberus." The 
wooden steam frigate " Nelson," In the harbor of 
MellHiurric. i> iM'd as a traininir slii[t for youag 
si'umeu for the merchant and navul marine.— 
The discovery of gold In gave a mo«t power- 
ful impulse to the immense growth of the .\us- 
traliun colonies. \'ictoriirs pr«sluctiim of gold 
reached ll,9(H).tMit> pounds sterling in 1H56; in 
1866, it is true, it di-creaseil to 5.900.000 pounds, 
but in 1808 it ros«- again to 6,600.000 pounds 
From IWiij to is7;i. inclusive, the pnsluction of 
gold in the colony of Victoria alone amounted to 
1 1 ,024,881 ozs.((ir £4, an aggregate of £44.096,m4). 
Besides gold, wool is a staple priwliu i of .\us- 
ti^tiiia. In 1(^10 the tirst eonsignineut ol wool, of 
alxiut half u bale (140 lbs.) arrived in Europe; 
in the year 1820, 100.000 lbs. were sent to Europ<'; 
in 1H67, 113,000.000 lbs.; in 1868, ISo.lHHl.tXK) 
lbs. (of this (luaniiiv Cs.oiKI, ()(»(> jxnmds canje 
from Victoria, 30,000.000 from (Queensland, and 
30,000,000 from New Zealand). In the year 1071 
the four .\u^tvali:in coloni<'s (ext hiding Wc*st 
Australia) e.\i^irted wool ttt the amount of 
£11,974,000. — Cattle bn'e<ling is alst> very fan* 
jxirtant. The Australian colonies have at least 
0,(K>0,lMX> head of cattle; and >in< e is<i7 coiisidt-r- 
alile quantities of prescrvnl meats are ex|K>rt»'cl 
to Enghiud and Bremen. About 1,025,0(K) kilo- 
grammes, for instance, were exported in August, 
1S72. I.a-^ily. South Au-tralia exports consideni- 
ble quHutitieii of wheat and copper. In 1872 the 
last named colony exported about 25,000.000 kilo- 

CTaminr s of co]i]M'r ore — .\t the end of 1«T3 
the Ii ii^^li of railroads in the .\ustndi.in cr>loutc8 
was 2.IM2 kilometres. (»f tlies,-, New SouUi 
Wales had 652 kilometres, Victoria 708, Quema- 
lard 851. South Anslmlia305, and West Australia 
20 kiloinities. Since Oct. 21. Is72. Atistralia is 
connected with Europe by cable. The colony of 
8outh Australia o^tablislied a lino of telegraph 
from Port An-j^tisiM. on the tnilf of SjM-ncer, 
tlirouiih the heart of the c^mtinent to Port Dar- 
win, on the coast of iM>rtbem Au-stralia. while 
the English government laid a cable from Java 
to Port Darwin. Tlie distance bt-tween Adelaide 
and Falmoiith is 20.0IX) kilometres; of this dis- 
tance the submarine cables represent a h-ngth of 
14,700 kilometres. A dispatch of ten words from. 
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Adelaide to London now oo«U 189 marks, and it 
tikes, in the averai;?. fourteen honn for a diapatch 

tOninke its way frmn AilclMidi- to I.oiuloii. T\u' 
principal towns in the « olonit's an- (H»nnK li'<l with 
each other l»y t«'k'grnph. Tin* tM>l<>ni<'M of New 
8o\\\\i Walc»s. Victoria, South AustniUu ami 
(^Ufi tij-lanil alont' had ov« r 24,000 kilomt'tres of 
ti'li'L:r:iph lint's at the end of 1872. Since January, 
1^4. Australia has three different postal oonnoc- 
tioni with Europe: the older line, via Point de 
Oalle and Sm z, in Ihf hand>; uf t\u- r olonirs of 
Victoria, South Australia, West Australia and T&»- 
mania; the second, via San Francisco and New 
York, in ilie hands of the colonics of New South 
Wales ami NfW Zealand; the third, via Torres 
Strait, SinfnijHJre and Suez, in tln' liaiuls i.f the 
colony of Queenshmd. — At the end of l^Ti the 
recdpis and ex|)eiiditttiiea of the aevcml colo- 
nies were aa follows : 
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The loans were mmie principally for the purpose 
of buihling railroads, harbors, i ic. — The follow- 
ing summary tables show the area of the various 
oolonlea, and their population from 1878 to 1661 
includve: 

ABBA AVD rortruTioM. 
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• {iovntxxKKT or THE ('diomku. — .VVir South n'aU*. 
Tln' coiirtilutlnn of Ni'W South Wali-i., the oldt-nt of the 
AQi>lntin»iaii colonltn, ii" cnibodli'd In lln' ii< i 18 nnd 19 Vict., 
cap. M, pniclalnu-d lii 18M. whirh rM.-il>li«h<tl ii " r< fiHirmi. 
ble go%friinu-Dt." Thu con«titiition m-iIh (h'> Itvi'l'itlvo 
powrr In n pnrllainriit of two Iioumh, thp flriit ciill<'<l the 
ItViBlaltvf rouncil, nnil the •••cotid the lc(n!ili>tlvi- a»i>ciiihlr. 
Th«.> U-trl"liitivi- rnanril conniKtit of not Icni* than twciitr one 
mrmbi-n, notuliiiittti by lb«- cruwii. and thi! luwciiibly of 1(18 
iinniib<Ti«, t-K<:l<'«l by »cventy-i»o coiuititncnclcs. To l>« 
eU|;lbk% a man moftt bv of a^i-. a nainral-born enbj<<rt of the 
qaccn, or, If an aJirn. b« miii't have twaa uUnnilljU'd for 
Ave jTMun. and nwident for two yrai^ tM4ore«l«etlon. There 
li> no |>rop«'rt]r 4insltflcstlni Ibr rli^ tun-, and the »otn» are 
tuken bjr secret bsllOI. Tbssncaiiu- p<>w<>r to In the hands 
of •(ommaraoniinatedbytlwcrowa. Tlie«nvnmr,bytbe 
tfrmsoflitoeBmaitasiflB. IscomBMadsi^lB-cairf of all traopa 
intheeoihNqr. latlweantiBsorhlsaatbavitjriMlssflaitled 
byaesUaetof eight adaMen. lUe csMoct is mpooslUe . 
foritiaelstotlMlcgMBttTOSsMaiMf.— A>ir2irateiMr. Tto 
pmirat torn of govrmment tor Kew Sraland wsa estsb- 
Uxbed ky stataie U sad M Tkt, a|i. immwmI la tWL 
Ry this aet (be eokNijr was divided Into lix provinaes, after- 
wanl incfMssd t» alae, asmcly : Aucklsnd, ItoasU. W«t< 
linj;ton. Neifloa, CsBlerbHiy, Otago. Ilswke's Bkj, W«etlaad 
snd MsrUnimiili, eseb CDrnnnl by a sapcHoteadfiit and 
pruTtuctol cooncil. dcMed bgrtheinbsbltaaUaMordiaiftoa 
fniaebfee which pnetleslly aauMuita to lioneebold saAage. 
By a sabeeqnrat set of the coIobIbI icfleiatar*, M Viet.. 
No. nl.. wirfch was psei r d la 1SW, th> pcorlncUl afotsai of 
KomasMBt was Glebed. Vrtetnawof this art aadaf 
other eawwdhn ststnles the Icnisistlve power la vested bi 
tlie gu»en w> r sad a "fraeml seecmbly,*' ecmeiftliig of two 
chambei*. the flrwt called tbe i«^alat)ve ooosetl. snd tbo 
M-cnnd tbe bonm' of reptCsnitstlTea. Tbe Ifulelative eottndi 
ronninU of forty-(l*o roembeie. nomlnsied 1^ the cmwn tm 
lifo, and the booiw of rcjwemmatives oT aiarty-dve aMai> 
Ix r«. p|<-rt-<1 by tbe people fur thrre jpesn. Tlie membeis 
of \\\v houM- of rrprrMutatlvea inclnde fimr sboriglnps. or 
.Maorire, elected bjr the DSti»<'«, Ev.tv owner of ■ fm hold 
worfli 00, or trasnt boaerholdcr. In tho i-ountry at iUV in 
tbstOfsrasatflOa jresr rent, la qosltfled both to vote for. 
sadlobsaaMaiber«f,tboboBseef npnsratstlTes, TIm 
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OCHLOORAOY. 



OCHLOCBACY. The rule of the multitudp. 
Polybius was the first to use the term. The 
good govemmeats, aooording to him, ore rojralty, 
•ristocncy and democracr ; th« bad onm mon- 
archy, olii^rjirrhy and othlocniry. Bnrfli<^l('my 
St. Uiluire docs not consider tim defiuiliou to be 



very exact. It is not correct bo far tmtojlSafh 
concerned, which only one of the forms of 
monarchy ; but the dmominatiOB OCblocnqr i* 

]XTfi-ctly correct, much more correct tluui the 

Word ilt'iiuiLTOLry , \\lii' h ■•n\y iihlii-iti-s a mcaiu 
of popuhir govemmeut, and not Ibat govemmcat 



csccative kotbority U Tested in a goremor appointed by the 
enwn. The goremor is, by virtue of bis ofllce, oammaoder- 
* lixblef of the traope. Tbe ifrrtipral admiaiatfMttMfcMi with 
• rwpoiMtble mlnlatty, oonsiitUng of almt terea BMinbm. 
BeMm fbt wlaiaien, ttwi* !• one native nu-ntb«T of the 
emHmStn wnidl» tai aot fa diufe of any department, 
nie cooinl of oath* lAIn, and the eatli* icqpindWIIly of 
dealing with ^uartteai of native covcraaMHt, wen trana- 
fbnd la IMS from the tmperia) to tka coloaial rmiaaunt 
la MA Iho aeat «f the genml RoraiaBMBt WMfOBOved ftoai 
Ancktant to WelUactoa, m aewoatflf ihecaatial poaltkn 
«l tha latter ctar. — Qumuhma. The foraior townaieat 
«r the cotaayai ClaomdaBd am cMitallabad Dee. 10, um, 
«o ttt MiMiallaB ham Vaw Boafh Waka. The power of 
BMlda( laan aai lagporfag taaee lavealed iaaperllaaieiit 
of two hoaaeai tbe legtalailva eoaadi and tha legfatatiTC 
aaaemtily. The fomcr eonalBta of thirty mcmbem. 
nated by the crown far Qfe. Tbe l^jalativeaaaembly 
p rieee tta-^ dcpalka, lat a i a a i l fkam aa aaamr 
dtatrieti,nravayvafa,1vthahailatiato of att tB iiai a i a. 
I havlaf piopertjr, aUher ieaaehoM or ftaehnd, or a 
to Aepaatare laada Itaai the gDvemmcBt in aqy 
1 dktrlcttawhkh they do not lealde. have the right 
of a veto ia aay dtatrict In which each property UHiy be ait a- 
ated, ae wdl aa tn the district in which tbey reside. The 
aseeaUae pawar la vested in a governor appointed by the 
crawn. The governor is comniander-in-chief of the troops, 
aad aleo iK-ars the titl« of >ice.<idiniral. In the exmlse of 
tbooacntive anthority be is assisted by an cxccativc coun- 
cil of riX atnistcrs. Tlte niini«t*.-r« are Jointly and Individ. 
nally reapoosible for their acts. — SouiA Auetrulia. Tb« 
constitalian of South Austmlia bears date Oct. 27, 18M. 
Itvaeta the l(-';t!-l.itlve pnwi-r in a parliiuncnt ek'cted by 
ttie people. Tb>- p.irliuiiu iii cmidUti) of a ltf;^^lativt• cuancil 
and a bunsc of luweutbly. Tbe former (accordini; t'l n law 
which cuiue into force in 1601) is composed of twt iuy four 
members. Every thre« vciii-k tbe eight n»«mbi-r>t whuw 
name* arc flnit on tbt^ mil iviin-. nn<i their pluco.t tin- nup- 
plietl by two ni-w niembers elected from eucb nf the four 
dUtrirtA liiU> whtcb the colony is diviUitl for thi" t>ur]wiw. 
Tbe I'Xtcutlve luts no power to dl«N>lv<' tbia IkhIv. It is 
electi-d by the whole colony voting us one dii-trict. The 
qaaliflciitiutii>of an elector to tbe li gisliitivo i ouiicil un', that 
tie niu^t h-: twt'iity-one yi-itrs of age, a natiirul-born or nutu- 
raliaed subject of the queen, and bavo bei'n on the elicloriil 
roll s]Xlnonlb«, IxiiJea having a frii'holil or jtX>l > .iliie, or u 
leaaehulU of Ijiljiniiuill value, or iiccupyiii(( u dweiliiii; houM- 
of annu.il vahu-. The quiilidcntion for a nu'inber of 
coumil in nurvly tli.'it he niiist be thirty yi-arw of .<>i,f. a 
n.iturul burn or imtiir:iliz»-<l »iihji-ct. luid a ri'»iileiit in the 

pruvine,- fur tlir^ e yr;ir!<, Ttle prehident <if tlle CdUIM il \* 
eUt il by till nil 111!) r«. Tie houwi' of u^.■•' iniily cm-i-tf of 
f(>rty-»ix nil inl> r^, eUi teil fur tliree year*. Tiie qii.ilnicii- 
tions for nn eleil.ir ure tl»;it of liavjn;; been on the eio '.nral 
roll for i«ix niHiith", <inU of b-tvint; Brri»e<l iit twenly-oiie 
yearw of «i;< ; iiini ^lie qu.iiitiiMilionii for lnenit>' ru are the 
Mnie, Th r • \M re r>'. .<;2T r< L-i-i r<il eL-i tors in ISlC Jud{;es 
an<l nliIll^t■ I-. .if !■ li^^inu ;ir. ia. li-.-lble f>>r elirliuu ns ineni- j 
b r^. Tlie f !• I tioiis iif nienitu r» of Ixilli Imur.' ^ t.ike place 
liy I>;,1. jt. The exM iiUye piivvi r \» ve..tecl in u jrovernor 
uppoiiil«il by the crown iiiel an executive <■ mneii, enti^i-laii; 
of ttie re»ponsible Uilui-ti rr, iiii'l .-je t i.iliy ;ip|>..;i.;i il i.e m- 
beri". Tbe gtivernor U iit the n uiie unie comniiinder in * Ij;- f 
of the troopt*. The mini-try. of which he !< the pre-i<|eiit. i-' 
dividid Into six departnientc. The iii;tn<t< r« are j<ii;itly 
and individually refipon^ible to the lUire f^^r n 'l tle ir | 
ofllcl.il acta. — Taiiiahiii. The ei>!i>i:iii;i.iii .iI T.i-in:uiiii 
uja ei(t;ibli>,hfd l)y 11' t I'' Vi( t . No. IT. i-upp;. nu nteil by 
HI t lit Vici., No. pa.--eii In ih71 Hy j),. ^e net* a lei;s-lii- 
tive eiiuiitil and ti hi>a»<- I'f urw iiibly are ci)n>tituted. c alli-*! , 
Ibc parliiuuelit of Tasuutuiu. The U't^slutive oiuncil ia ! 

of rfziem Brmbcn, elected by all aatnnl-bant i 




nblects of tbe crown who possrea aHfeer a 
freehold worth £0 a year, or a leasehold of AtiO, or have a 
canmlaaion in the army or navy, or a degree of aome uni- 
ventty, or are in holy orden. Tbe honae of aasembly c»n- 
■lato of thirty-two members, elected by honaebolden of et 
per a nnum , or freeholders of property j0O la value, aad all 
subjecta hoMIng a onamhilan, or pawMilaK a <npaa> lha 
legislative aathoclty laMttaheA hoaoai^wUlattaanaattaa 
kiMedlnagovomar appolatMl hrtteamm. Tla fO*> 
aiMr ie, by virtne of Ua ottoc^ iwaimandsr la fhlaf aC lha 
traope ia the c«lnny. Ba la aided in the eaadia a( tha 
aieeativa authority by a eabbwt of responalMa 
comisting «f A«o nomhen. Tha aitaMen 
MattaoMOfthotwahaaaai.— FMgHa. TIm4 
af Vleloria waa aNahUahed hr an act. pa«ad hf t 
tenaf tbaeoloiqrlBiaCtowhleh tha aaaeataf that 

SriBp^^pariha^^ 

latfta aothofity la veiled fataparUamentor twe ihamhtiis 
tha Icglalattw eoaDcU, eoanpoaed of fa*Qr-tw» aueahita, aad 
tha legWatlaa a a eeaiMy, eoatpoaed of cigfaty-alz maai h e ia . 
A paopecty gaa lHeit hwi la Nqalted hath for memhan aad 
electora of tha k|idatlv« coaadl. According to a btU 
paaaed la IM ■wiuihtu naat he ia tbe piwaeaaion of aa 
estate of tbe aaaaal value of £509, and eleoors must be ia 
tlie poae e sal n a or occnpanry of property of the rataUa 
VOtaeaf £10 per annnm if derived from frvebuld. or of £i5 
If dnieod from leam-liold or the occup»tiuti of n iit.tl 
property. Ko electorul property qaallflc.itiou is rcquin-d 
fur graduates of Brtii»b univt-r»itle«, matricalatMl stodeota 
of tbe Melb.^nme iinirer»ity. mlBlatera of religion of all 
denominationii, rcrtiflc.itod sChoolaUMlers, lawyern, medip:il 
practitioneni. and officers of tbe amy aad navy. One-third 
of the legliilatiTe coancll must retire every three years, ao 
that s total chjiiure 1* iff ci. d in nine years. The flrit elec- 
tion of new niecnber* t<Hik place November, ISW TbiO 
membera of the le^'ivlutive a-i-rmbly are electe<l by univenuil 
snffrage, for the term of three years. t'lerK'vmcn of any 
r<-li^nouii denoininaliiiii, and jx rwims cmivicliil of felony, 
an- excluded from I) rh the b i:i«liitiTe Council and the aswwm- 
bly. The nuuilw r t.f i h rtnn' on the ndl of the le^i<ilativ« 
Council was incp i^eii h, ihe action .if the bill of IWI from 
Sa.IttS to alx)iit 110.000; the niiiiiber of cl>vton< for the Icps. 
Intlre «ai>emt>ly w i* 17H,0!K. .K eordini; to the lalext rftnrtHi, 
The executive authority i- ve^i-il in a i:ovi rrii>rapp.>int''d by 
the crown. The nnvenior i" eomniander-iiwlilef of all tbe 
Cidonial tr<Hip». In the cxeri i-i nf duiii - ax the cxitu- 
tive he is ux-i-Ied by II cabinet of nine Uiini»ter?<. At li-n»t 
four out of the nine in:ii:-l' i- niii»t Iw nieiut" r« of citli.-r 
the leiri-lative cuiiticil or the a--, lubly, — I(..f/f .i .[<i.*! i <iliu. 
The adniiniftrilii'li of Wi -rern ,\'i-inil! i i- \. -li'd in a i;ov- 
emor. who exi niws tln' eieiuliv lum •.i.in-. Tb'-re 
be»ide» a li'iri-iative C'liint il. <i>!iii> >-ed "f - veii npp'iititiil 
and fourteen i b cteii nn nilier-. the luiti r ri tiirtiecl by tlicj 
Tot'n of nil male iidi.ibitaiii-. of t ill n^j-\ aM*(---d in a 
rentiil of at 1< u-t flo. The ni.aliiie iiii»ti for eh. t -d mi-ni- 
ber- 1h tbe po— --mmi of !.ii,.l.d 1.1..J1 riyof fl.tWO. The 

eriior a-i-i-l '.I in bi- fii ik t ; ■ by an exi-eiifiV e coun- 
cil — Poitlation, Kk-'ii i!i r.-. i.rc, or TiiK ( hionies. - 
y.ir Si.'.th 11/)/'.. The e.\i. of inillilu'I ilioll oViT euil- 
t;i iT.iin iiveruir-d IOOhi .ojini illy m 'li- - veii y>jir- 1H74-W. 

r.- i- a li]/li l>;rlti r.i'i- In '.he e..i. \.\ Tbe cxee«« t,f 
birlii.* oMT <!■ ,Jh» am.. nut d to ll<i'.:i in llie y.-.ir 1HH<|. 
1 Ui' [.-.puli^Ii'iii of J.yilni'> . tie- C'i[>i' j! of New SoUIli Wal»-!-. 
nnnd'inil •iaKiil n< th-' ceii-11-..f .April 3. 1-.!<I. tie- toUU 
Coinpri-iin; WV.fiTO inhabitant-i vviibie, id.- i itv, .in.i T.m.T .7 In 
tbeMibnrl>-. Th.' iner. ,1-. of p..(iiil,ai .ti in fb ■ <!. eennisl 
p tiiKl 1»71 SI w,.- '-'•.iT'.'. or i-'i; r (• M 'I'll.' Ii.uli! i>f 
N'. w S.iUtb \V.i|. - in. IP- til in iiu.e!rii|i • .1 in tie- lift<.«-n 
y.-ar^i IHjO <'4. Tin- loi:-,| v:ilne .if iln- 1: |...ri- in 1-CiO 
amounted to JU3,0Ttt.it^. and iu \!»A hud rn-eii toi:io.i.'{&,708. 
The eapofta la uao were valaed at Ojmf^ and ia 18M 
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ilstlf. Aristotle calls domocracy what Polybius 
call-! oohlocrai y. " AristotU'." Kays Barlh'lfiny 
6l HUoire. "aiwayti lucit tlie word denu* to den- 
Ijniale the moiit winifTOtu part of the politteal 

If Illy. WliciicviT I lie \vi>nl j(i(>|)Ic is fnuiiil in 
AriHtolle, it must bu uadvrsilouii lu ineau, uut tlii; 



totality or majority of tlie nation, ■which would 
itu-1ii(lc the slavi's, but only (lie luwi-st class of the 
political bod)', that which prevailed at Athens, 
but which. In the gmlee part of the Greek repub- 
llcn. play*-*! only :i <iccondaiy role. " It si cm-i to 
UB tliut deituM, in the political language of thu 



at S^JHenfiSi. Prom IflM to IStO thm WM ft docltno In 
botb inip«iru and t-xporui, bnt a tunr ilie took place in 
Un, cmitinning with IntmaythMa HH IKl. Tkn vatat 
«f Um total importa In IHI was MY,«M;M; the vilw of 
th0taialei9Ofta,lBelniUii(b«nUM,«aajntjP«baoi BMber 
mon ihaa aoMfeM oC the total Importo oT New floeth Walea 
cnae (hum Ciaat Britain, and abont ona-thltd of the rapoita 
are ihlppad to it The etapte artlele of cipoft fttnn New 
8a«th Walea to the TTnlted Kingdom !• wool. OTthlaartlde 
Ihm wen csportod hi the year 1891, 67.1311914 lha., of a 
nine of i^JUHJIM. Next to wool, the Boot hnpoftant 
articlea of export are tin, copprr. tallow and pmrrved nmtt. 
In llaith, 18W, New 8o«th Waive had SM^MM ihiwp; 
«,MMMhoraod«attle:MMhorMa;and«ia.tt<i lK«. The 
total aiaa ef hmd aadir enlttnttaa emhtacod MMW arn «>. 
of Whtehiihaatoao^f WMNMlrrwhnitaadnihie. Ntw 
Sonth Walea la helieved to be richer In eoal than the other 
teftitortea of Anatndaala. In IS81 ttere wminimd 1.7a,tM 
toaa of coal. Talocd at Ma,M8. The roM mineo of New 
flonlh Walee oowr a ra«t aiva. vxtiiadlnR over thvee dle- 
tricte. called the W<i>ttm Kft-ltU. die flonthnn FleMa, and 
the Northern Field*. Tlit- tr<>lil prodnce <»r the colony waa 
Ortlmatiid aa follows, in cncb uf tlif wT<-n yt-nr* 1875-bl : 
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New flnnth Walrw likeerlee |>ri«»<'iia.-a valnablc copprr and 
tin mini-*, ihr forintx proiinclii); S7.5*7 tun* of copper In 
1881. Nt'W South WrtlcR liB* tbD-f linf« of railwajr, the 
Soalhmn. the Nurtborn and Ihv WeeUnrn. In 1981 tbeir won> 
nUco of rnllwtty npca tor tntUc and Uk mll«-i> <>t 
tranwaya, and 487 niilra under conKtrtirtlon. Thv wboir of 
the linca were baitt by th<> K<><''<'niraent. Of elt^ctric ti l<>- 
graph* ihrrv wrr.- in th<' r.il.iny 14.2Tf» mile* of line In 
coniitrnrti tl St H c"»i iif lilti-Jtl. The p:itd moMop's iraDx- 
Inittttl ill IH8I niiiiilx n-d 1.',1<7.:4I. Tbcf' were 818 telegraph 
h(ii(i<iii« III ttii- cikI of i-^si. Til)' poi'tiifllce of the eolonjr 
Iniiii-iii.ll ■'1 Cm (WW IrHi rn, 16.5'f7.900 nw»paiM-r«. niiil 
{15I.SM (i.ic k« I-. ill Ihi? ytnr IHMl. — \e,r ZMiKinil. Tin' r. n- 
»iii iif .Xjifl H. I'Wl. pivf thf tntiil (jopnlation of B34.iiTi. 
in. lii.liiis; 14 ii-r.i Mmri.-^ lit.STO niiil.* ami 1».7« femiiloi; 
of r. !*!. »i«.i»:i Wi rt- mnlin and aai».T28 f.iiinl'K. Thin 
Incnul' - 0,004 < hinow, of whom only nine w< r<- f.-tii)il<-«. In 
IHSil tli r- wi r- 1U.S41 birthn. 3,457 di athx and 3.1HI luar- 
ri.i.'' " In lilt- colony. At the ci nmii of I8HI tht-rp wph' foil. 
t<<wii« with ii|>wjiril of 10,000 lnh.iliiinnti< in Xfw 7.>-nlnr>d. 
TfH' total nunib-Tof ininilcrniilf and of t-niii^int-'. mid th«- 
Burplu* of iiuml;.'rant> ovi-r rmijfrauts, waa aa fulluwn: 
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I Tho conuneiea of New SMlMri Ineteaaed nearly twi'tity f •! I 
In the twenty yearaflroaiMMto IMS: hutwhik the ini|fM.. 
which at one time anoontod to more than «l^ mUUana, 
fell aipiiB, the exporto IncnaaedalVitlr ta fveent jreaM 
The valneof the total Impotto of New gealand In IIM waa 
£7,4&7.0I»; of the exporii, »^jmjm. Tte ealno «f the 
importa Cnm Great Britalala IMI wgi,7\Mn; tb :t<ir th r 
exporta to Orrat Britain, £8bt8VM*L The itapla actlria of 
export horn New Zealand to the Ualtod Klngdoai la wool. 
Id laoithaeo were exported to fltaat BrMa aMai,W lha. 
of wool.of anaggivflato vataaof «l,4n,fN. Vecttowool 
thomoftimporlaBtameleaof export wm cotn.Coar. gnia 
and prcarcvad neat The live aloekaf tho cotony eonatrte4» 
In April, t6M, of lil.7i» hoiaea, aiMSr cattle, HJHMSh 
aheep, |0II,MI pin and 1.86S,III bead ef pevltqr. The 
(fcelertlncfceaeof llvoaloeltiDieeeBt jveie waalaeheen. 
Thelrnnatberlneieaafd fkem MMJM hi 1838^ toT,m.Mlia 
1881. to 4.887,378 in MM, to MlS^ la iMf, to •.NNyM In 
t-n, ead to ll,n«.«M la 1814. iMfo aaHMde wtte 41a- 
eovmdietheaiwingof Uav. Ite (oH espeito eMemled 
toSaa^ailonaeea, maed at «M87,1W talMt la 1881 oaljr 
aOA,888 onoeea, valned at gUttJMn, la MM fhoe wcte 
1,881 milea of railway open for tiaSte. The total eapandl* 
tareaonooaatractianaf all the Ihiea to Maich SI, 18U, had 
amonnU-d to £».M,»S,\ and tn IBM to A888.MI8. Oa 
March 81, 1888, the colony had 8,881 mlleeof tolt«raph llnra^ 
and 9,888 wUn of wire. The number of telegmma die* 
patched wae 1,488^719, of which tot.al over a million wne 
private mt^aaaKra. The total leceipla from tclrgnuae 
amnuntrd to £78,116. The total nnmber of tek^ph 
nfllrrn in th<- colony Wit* I'M. The p<j«talllce In the yrar 
1*^1 ri<-< ir«'«l iB.K»T.«»l li rt. r*. of whirb n amber two-thirda 
lanio fr<iiu plurtK within and nnr-tbild ftom plJir<i> witltOBt 
thf colony. Thf total nuuibi-r of newspepir* n n-ivid In 

I ISHl wim ia.)M8,04'<, of wbicb iinmlH-r OVrr two-thirdp ciime 
from plucn» within and loea than onr-tblrd from pliir,-H 
without tbf! colony. The total rfvenue of the ptmt'ifltn- 
amonntrd to £1&4,14S In 1881. — ^iMxrnVaiwf. (}u<-<'n«liiiHt 

I i« diviihd int/i t»»-nty mnniclpaiilir*. th. i ir,- uf which, 
ai< nirnril* pcipulntion. i* Hriatmne. It roi iho eftf of 

Brl-ibanc, the riipital of the rolonv, nnil thi' w.il of govrm- 
ment, with n |iopulntion of ,S1 !• 9 ■nx .^pril .1, 1881. The 
nnnilMTof Imniii.T.iiilii in 1K81 » ic t<i .".n-. ihiit of tbt^ <-nii- 
pmiit*. Thf t«ital vuliir of in iLirt- in IHHl wn» 

ISl.tf'I.Wfi, and of esporU. i; l.'.t*'.*,'ij.t. \\\u,l, |inwnri'd 
nn-.it mil! tallow are Ihr chiof artii Iik of i-np'irt. lu iMivm- 
l>rr. 1H82. ih'Tf wiTf 2!*.0a« acn-x iiiidiTi'npir Q»r\v, oiii of a 
totiil of rJs.KTS ncrtut under culliviitlon. Thfllsf ►(■uk nt 
the end of 1H81 nanilx rod IW. Jir hor*-«, S.tils.r.lS nillli , 
M.iW2,H83 !<hc< n and M, liien. Then are i-evi ril ( 'm1 ihiihh 
in the colony, the pri«liiee of wbi< h umount -il In •l.'i.tiK' toim 
In IHSl. tiold ll. l.U wi re dli«ci>Ti nd In IHCir, the pi.«liii <■ of 
which .•imoimm! t i rr:rJf'>i; ouur.B, v.iIhmI ut ll.a«i, lil in 
ihe yenr I(*77; in l-^^l i' v\ !- mi'y •J!Wi.7>a oum'e«. valued nl 
,tW,'>.i»li. .\l the . im! of IK-il lie ri' wen- fO> mil. -of nillwMy 
o|H ii for tniflir in llie roloiiy, and .Ml) mile* more III roupv 
of I ou^triK (Ion; white in ]->>4J ii tr.iiiH AuKtrillan line from 
iirli'lmne to I'ort iMrwin had l>' < n l^ vrnii. The |>o<.ti>fl)ei' of 
the colony in the y. nr \>^t cnrrt.d 5,17-*..V47 1. ft. r-, 4 Xi ' Wt 
nr'Wp|).i(M-r!«. niid 4i>',i,57Ti |i«cl«etii. M the • lul i.f l*-"! tie ni 
sv> re ill theeiiloiiy 6,479 inlli K of tel' i;riiph line-, jnnl M ■."<•» 
Ill 1. - of Hlr<-, with 170 ^tntionii. Tlie nmiilMTof im .- i-. h 
Milt wan &'.ir,;!33 in the year IWl. .s-'./A I -r.f,. <(.',,i tin 

\ .\pril 8, 1H81. the |>opiil,ilion of South .\ii..tnils.i iiiiinlwhd 
S79.H63 <t4?».5."*l mnir* ..md 1 jO.SU feniali»l. llf the»e 75 f«l • 

I Were nil iiihf r?< ol the ( hnrch uf Kiii.'land. 4°.>.''># Koniiiii 

I t'atholic^. niid 4i,li>3 \Vi--l. yiin M> th.«l!«f«. Dnrini; 
there Were r<i:lF>tered lll.7i*< hirtli-. 4 I>1 di utli- niid .'liX 

! nijirriiip-o, The populnllmi of Ad' liiliii . th> r;ipii;il i.f Hi.- 
colony, wan. In IihI. S'*.*?'*. exi lu-ive nf tin ►ulmrti- The 

I nanilH'r of acrt-* ander caliivniiuii doublnl in ili<i ten yt-ara 

i 1888-76. Tbet* waie %818,I08 acna nndar colltvatloB la 
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Qnulu, does not signif j the lowest class of the 
people, nor even the mass of the Inhabttants, 

iiicludin!^ till- sliivcs : f!nn"« (fM>])u'ii ■< mid uol phhit) 
iiu-uiil what h kuowu in Fntuee as the commuM, 
or, what amounted to the same among the Qmdu, 
the nation. — OdUociaqr Is the rule of the poorest 

188s. 1.7»W.7f 1 thiTi.of nndtT whrnf, Tlir lire rtnck of the 
colony t ompri'itd I.Vi.tiTH liorw--. .lU 9IH lionii'<l rattle and 
fi.KIO.W* clitip. Thi- totJil viilur of Sdiitli Aii>lntlinn llii- 
p.irlM ill WMK £5,»W,«lO. Hiiil of rxix.rti-. f5.aHii>.00ll The 
lUrw 8t«pte artlclotof i-xport «rv wimiI, wbcjit ami Itotir, and 
io|)|MT oiv. The total rxinirt* of wool in anioiitit<<l 
ti' t'l, '11 1.927; the export" of wh.iit iiml tl.i-.r. t p tl :4Vi,:'il ; 
mill th4' cxpiirln of (•<i|)i). r. to OUl.iJTO. MiiiuiL.' o|" r.itii'iiH 
are purrui-il on ii rrrv i m ^i-m -l air in tin- l olmiy. The 
tuineral we4ilth u." yi t ilii-c-ovi n-d ( mifirlc < liii Ily in < o()(Kr, 
binldec which thi-re exl«l iron on* of i,Ti iit riiliin"". The 
colony hnd 94"^ niili >• of nlKvay oim ii for tmflie in .Idly, 
Ji^ftJ. Bii'l 174 niil> >' of litir« ill rniir-v of ( , .i5-tr i< ti. III. nicre 
an- two prlndpal lim « of ruilwiiy. naiiu ly. thr I'oit lin<'. 
exti-iirliii)j fr'on .Adelaide to l^ort .Vdcluidc, and tlu- N'irtti 
liiH'. ronni i liiii; A'l' laiili' with thr c hi'T copp r niim t. The 
colony had inil: - t. |i-t.'riiph In ope ration at lb" <-nd of 
IM81. with T.i.'T null » of \»in-. Inrlinlr.l in th.- total It an 
overland liin'. ojc iml in is?,', < cn-tnii ti<| at the expvii-.- i f 
the Sonth A ii»tr,iii.in ^'ovi riiuii lit , ruiininc from .\di |;iiil. tu 
I'ort D irwin, u dlnlanre of ■.' (•■lo mil' •< In ISH-J thrr-' W' rr 
4HM po-tortU-i-s in the rolony: aiil duriin; I'^K Mien- ]ia-^-<l 
throUKh them lO.^Hl.TTi letter* uud p sck' t". nii«l S.T'.kl.TiW 
uew»|»i|h>rf. — I'fumanUt. Tlir ari i tlii- c.i)<iny i- •■•li- 
niat<<l at jO.Sl& i>(iuar« ni;li ?.. or lii.TTs i<«o u n of which 
Ki,,^TI ..MIO .lere* fomi th<' in a of T:<»iiiani;i pro|»'r. the r^-wt 
Con-iitijtin;; ih.it of a niuiitx r of -null) ii-landn. The total 
liuinlH r ol ar ri » tn"ant< d, or «)1<1. up to the end of thr yi ar 
IKfa. \\ A' 4,Jia.Ut4; <if these, I.»V<.il'i3 ai n » are h< id on 
drpusturlnx ieufri-, :1T4.^4 ncrex Ikiii;; iiikUt cultivation. 
M.41 piT ceut. of the (mpiilution Ix-loii); to the church of 
Enx'iuid; aj.584 per cent, to the cbarrh of Uome. At I he 
ci'itaun of t8Sl the number of penuin» r<-tunie<l a* beinjf 
unable to rea4l and write, wax 31,UN0; ua being able to n-ad, 
only U.MU. The niinibt r of immigranta in Wl wa« I^.-ITD: 
tliat of rmigmntfl, 11,168. TIh- total value of the Iraporti* in 
tMU WM £1,4».544; that of the exp<irti<. £t.S»,6^ The 
r<fnil II ■ of Taaiiiania U alinovt entirely with the United 
Kiofdoai nd tba m-igbborinK cultinle« of Vlctiirin and New 
South WSIet. Wool U the xUple article of export. There 
wcfB fa the eoiongr n,sn bone*, iv>,b«i head of cattle, 
l,M7,«» ihMp aad Ismba. and «,6«0 plgt, on March SI, 
vm. ThaMa«rtfe>cotaii9l<»rtchtateanoi««Bdtia,Mid 
then an iMftbodiafeail. OoMUMriSBbwnfaiiBd. Tin 
•ipoflior tiaanmalBdiBTalaolo tan,nt, sadyWd of 
foMtoAtlSkmiaim. AtthefladorMnthoviKnlTB 
ariltsaf nOwajapwfortnlle. At tbs ooauaawaaeatol 
laMtheaanbcroroillasof tdccnph ttne la openttoo wm 
MB, and the nanbcrof MatioaSk m. lu IM, 147^ tdc- 
graphic a t aaa gw www Mat The mbmarlao cable, Mteb- 
ttahrilla taaik sad onaMtiiw tto eohMqr wfdi the eontincBt 
ef AastwJIat cwrtlad UjOl aii Ms g w la 1890. TbepoatoMee 
catfM. la dM yaw Ml. l,flM,l« IXlm. Wjm pockets, 
snd t,OM,M0 po wpsp c f L-. Helorta. The popolstion of 
this colonj, whieh la lOS was hntSN, had ianeaaed In iwi 
toMMM. Dniag the laal deoadc then has heea a larp.' 
decwMf both laChfaMaasnd shorlgiBea. Abootoae-hairof 
thatout populaHoBof TletaelaUtnaintowiM. Theaamber 
at (aimtgnatt la Hn was WjOM^ sad that of cmtgraDta. 
ftl.TM. The birth lass ia Tietaila was m.n per l/m in 
UMO. Thafaalwlss rt fc l aaaf «Kpott ftwathecolooyare 
wool aad (old. fh« Mai s^otta of wool amoeDted to 
t8.tW,Mi Ihau. wised at iBMM^Wt la MM. In the tea jrcaw 
troB tMto MM the aipoiaar gold aamanted to opwud of 
two BttlloBS of aaaeca In weigKt per annain, bnt »nbM- 
qaentfy there was agrsdual decline, till the year IMT. wb«n 
&e cipotts fleU to ander a million and a lialf oancca. In 
IM the pio dSM of gold amounu-d to H&8.H50 ouncef>, valued 
as £)UM,WL Thcte tern I.WT.S48 acre* of hind under 
cnltlvatiaa la OmcoIodj at the end of March. 1883. In recent 
jressathm waaa alowiy Incnsaaing caMvation of the vim*. 
Ihs aosihw oT acm plsatsd aao«DtiBg to 4^«t. la the 



(and least enlightened part of the nation, which is 
ordinarily the roost Bat, afthoii);h 

Buperior In niitnlx'i^, as it can not rt jin-xMii the 
p-neral will, it is at Ixittoni only a ;:<)vernment of 
the minority. The (lenpotivni of the frrr'aternum- 
lx!r, like the despotism of n sin^ile individual, w 
established rather by usuri»aii<»n than l)y i tmsi tit. 
Who would fre«'ly eoiu Indf such rontniet ? It i.s 
needless tO say that these two forms of govern- 
ment are as onen turned to Individual advantage 

I by nlHr ials (di-m:i„'oirtirs and vi/it r^i a> tln-v ;ir>' 
I exereis4si by tlioM- wlios*.' |>ower ihey proclaim. — 
Ochlocnicy is almoftt never provided for in oon- 
Ktitiitions. Waj* it an ochlocracy which the pov- 
ernment establishwi at Uome, when the h»r(fn- 
tin gave the fon r of law to the p]. bi-i jta » Who 
does not see that the patricians had always the 
right to sit hi the comitia by tribes ? According 
to all a]i|v ar;iiiri's. it is true, their voice emild In- 
neutralized by the force of numbers; but it i.s i>o 
in ever>' pure democracy. In Florviicv, in 12S2. 
the lortls were deelan-d inadinissible to public 
ortliH-s. unk s.s they iliMinibltil themselves by causing 
their names to be inscribed on the ri i:isu-r>. of some 
I Hides ^^uild. Lastly, we have the law against the 
nobility durinsr the reign of tMTor in the French 
revoluiii ■!! A! Athens oehloeracy r-.;,ib- 
lish*-*! uiitler the favor of tlie law. Men of merit 
were then excluded, on account of their wealth or 
their birlli, frotu all part in public affairs; the 
|)hilos(»phers were iKrseeuted, the allieil cities 
oppres-sed or tlestroyed. I{ut this Allienian och- 
locracy had a great love of Uberiy, great (wlitical 
good sense, a taste for the nrtit, and sometimes 

. even ini MliT.ition. Atlii'n< and riorinco are al- 
most llic only two examples of iJic tlirect jx>wer 
of the majority legally eatablixhed. Most fre> 

qin'ntly this rlcspotism of the multitude follows 
in the wake f)f ti revoltirion which overthrows 
the |)ower of kiii^- ui .■f in>li!r> ; il < >t;ilili>Iic8 

itself arbitrarily, without rule, nod without any 
regard for the gencml interrnt or the Interest ot 

all wlio^c will it dm > imt n ]>i> vi n(, .ir f..r iiidi- 
viduui interests, the- most sucied ut wliich ure the 

jear ended March SI, ISU, thrte were tn the colonjr tliJBW 
hoTMS. 1.28e.W7 bead of cattie, 10,S8II.SBebefp. and*41,MB 
piga. There were I.S14 milee of railway onmpirtrd at the 
end of ISBl. and 4S0 inllvo in pmpvae. Tbtn* wi,f« S|SW 
miles of teii*gnipb line*, vnafmnwe 0.6ex tnllea of wire, 
open at the end of !HS|. Thr number uf t*-l<t;niphle dia- 
palchm in the year 1»«1 was I.M,74U. At the riid of IIMI 
then) w«re S9S teU i^niph autionii. The p'N>t4inor of the 
ouiooy forwardttl 9S,SUH,S47 k-tim. 4.«1S.S» psckcta. aad 
ll.4IO,7St newrpapa-hi. in the year IflSt. There w<>re t,lSB 
poatnfllcea on I>«. 91, ISSt. IWtl'rn AuMtnUia. Tbea^- 
cnltonl pmepertty of the onikiny bn« been in^-utly im the rlae 
tn tvwnt yentw; Htlll. tbtre wvre only ocnv of laad 
onder calUvatiain ui the end of IMSI. oat of a total at 
tBifiOOfiOa acire. The live rtock rouotiited. In I8S1. of 
Sl.las horses. SDODB cettW, and I.MT.ftlS nheep. The total 
vnlneofimprirtalu iWI wiiKjMM,<QI,and<>fv]cp(irt». £SIR,9W. 
Wool and k-ad ore tbe prinripa] articl<« of ex|Nirt. Cnppcv 
and coal an* alaci ftmnd. Tin-re wer«' i iL'lity . Ii:lit miles of 
railway open for traflic at ttv end «r lr<s;;. In IHSI there 
were l.ns.'i miles of li levn-aph line within the CoUiM.V. Witlk 
twenty -"even i-UitionM. In 1^1 there pamcd tbroutrh th« 
poottiOtec IK!9.«tM k'Uer*. MSidKl aewepapeia, and 79.819 
packete.— P. M. 
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rights of man, and which the author of the Con,- 
trot Social justly repirds aa independent of the 

genernl will. "In fiint," says be, (Ijook ii., chap. 
4>, " to boon na there b queatiou of an individual 
right, upon a pofait which haa not heen regulated 
by L'f'tirTnl and anterior asrn'cmcnt, that rijrlit 
U;ct)nii'i ti bone of ronteniioii. It is u case in 
which the iudividunls inl«Te«te«l are one of the 
parties and the public the other, but in which I 
can neither sec the law which is to he foHowed, 
iii>r the judge wlio i-> to iliclare it. It \vouI<l 1m> 
ridiculous, then, to leave the question to an 
expram decision of the general will, which can 
<iiily Iv the rnnclusion of one of tlie purtien, and 
which for I he other, consecjuently, i> only a sininj;e 
individual will, inelimil to injustice and subject 
to error." If such be the ciiaracter of the om- 
nipotence of the state over the indiAidunl. nuch 
must be tlie omnipotence of one p;irt of ilic nation 
over the other, and if " the life and liberty of a 
private permn are naturally Independent of the 
}»tbU> } tern" I " iliiMik ii . chap. there is a much 
stronp'r reaiwju why tlie life and liberty of a pri- 
vate person ahoulil be independent uf a collection 
•of private p«'rRonH, like an oligarchy or an ocIiUh'- 
racy. — The history of the Paris commune, in 
1871, prcM'ntH a go<Hl example of what an olipir 
Chyis. Whatever wom the latitude allowed its 
leadem, they were obliiri'd to Batiiify the Reneral 
•will of th> ir Mil(lirr< : n ]i. iwci iniiMTsonid, difTiisc, 
arbitrarily truaisfenililc, and which ut a given mo- 
ment rarfdeR entirely in the hands of a national 
guard as well of a deleeate (minister). The rcn- 
mn of this is, I think, that this kind of povrrn- 
ment. having the habit of legiMatin;; on nil things 
in an absolute manner by exhausting at oneatroliu 
all legal mictions, makes everything an affair of 
st:itr, Hcsidf-s, Mi< li a goviTiiin- 111 is < -srriti.illy 
military', ItoUi on account of the incai>acity of the 
people to conceive any other political organization 
than an army, and because of tin* vinit iu r Ircum 
atanoes which give it biith, and which drive it to 
axtremea. Jao^cw db Bouuimuk. 

0*CONOR. CkarlM, was bom In Now York 

^'ity.Tan. 22, 18M. and wn^ admiii« d to tin' liar in 
1824. lie very soon became a recognized leader 
in his profession, to which he gave himself devo(t> 
< 'lly lie has never enten-d i«)litical life, but his 
national rt-putation as a constitutional lawyer 
luade him against hi.s will the caiidiilate of those 
democnUswho refused to support Greeley in 1672. 
(Boa DaiiocBaTic-RBPtnn.icaK Pakty, VI.) 

A. J 

OFFICE *HOLDBBS. Daager •f m Arte* 

tocrary of. Thero is prolmlily no ohjcctioii to 
ptfrinaiii-iit ti-ntiH' in otlire, or to iciuin' during 
gOfnl iH'hiivior, wlii< h ha"> a stronger hold <>n tliat 
portion of tiie public which has no direct interest 
In the apoUa system — that Is, which doon not 
K i-kofllr c as the n-ward of potilind MTvires — 
tluui the objection that it would convert ibeofB- 
ceca Into a «rt of ariiiocfacy, whose maanefa 



toward those with whom they iuui to trans- 
act business would be haughty and overbear- 
ing. I can lianlly deM-ribc this ohjci tinn better 
than in the words of a western friend of the 
movement. In a private letter written neariy two 
years ago. He said: "The people mean by this 
[an arisloi riu y of otlice holtlern], that a continu- 
ance in office of the H4tme set of men ci^eatesla the 
mind of the office-holder the idea that be owns 
the office, and instead of l>ein<r a public servant, 
he liccoincH a master, haiiirhiy towjird tijose whom 
I he ought to servo. Is it not quite agenotal experi- 
I enoe wlthoffloe-holders of longstanding, that they 
' are apt to iMT onv somewhat overlvaring ? I am 
I inclini-d to think that they view it in tliat light, and 
j my experience is bn8e<l upon converaation with 
I men of ordinary position in society, who make 
j our majoriti»*s for us, who must be educated to 
, whatever of goo^i there is in the reform Idea, and 

imuat be consulted as to its adoption, if the reform 
ever becomes permanently ingrafted upon onr 
J government and adiiiiiii-lration " — If Americans 
i had had any siu ii exjierience as this of the elTecl 
j of permaneni e in oflice on the inamiers of ofHce- 
holders, I uilmit freely that it wtmld be very difll- 
! cult for civil-si-rvlce reformers to make head 

I against it. In politics no it i>ri'tri argument can 
stand for a moment with the mass of mankind 
against actual observation. There would be no 
ti^e fur iiisiaiice, in our saying Iliat tin' elTi-ct of 
I aiipoinimenl through com|M-litivc examination 
upon the character of offint-hoMers would be so 
improving that they would lie sure to lie |x>lite 
and considerate in their intercourse with the peo- 
i pie, if the ]K"ople ha<l foimd that jM-rmanent olfl- 
ccrs. selected by any method whatever, were 
baiidity. overbearing, and acted as if the offices 
I w< i" tlu ir private property. N<itbing is more 
dillicult to eradicate than the remembrance of in- 
Miltiiiu' treatment at tho hands of an aristtK-racy of 
any kind. If the American ix-oplc had suiTen-d 
in niitid « vtii, though not in Ixxly ur estate. fri>m 
such a class at any time since the n voliition, 
and that chiss happened to be a permanent office- 
holding class, we should. In thari, be forced to 
admit, that gn-at as might be the aluises of the 
present system, it wua certainly the one biHt 
adapted to the condHloas of American society, 
and that we mifi make the ImM of it, just as we 
make the Ik-sI of the druwbacks on universal suf- 
frage. — Curiously enough. bowe%-er. no trace of 
any such experience appears in the history of 
the American cMl service. Down to l«ao, office- 
holders pnictically held during y' d !» havior It 
was considered at l)n>t doubtful whether the presi- 
dent had the discretionary power of removal at 
all. If was si-ttled in 17><» tliat he had if. but 
i its evereise was lonir viewed with great di'-fa- 
vor It waa,aald Wei>-ier. s|)eakli|glal885, * re- 
garde<i as a suspectcil and odious power. Public 
opinion would not always tolerate it. and still less 
freipienily did it approve it. SoinetliiiiiT '^f char- 
acter, something of the respect of (he iuleiligent 
and patriiotle put of the commuBl^, wm lose hj 
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oven- in-l;iiir:' of il-* uiiiKfi-^sarv (•\iTci'<4'." And 
it wiw very Kpuriiigly fXt rt.i.s*.«l. Durin-jf Wash- 
ington's admtnlHtnition only nine pem>ns were 
n-movcd fmm ofllce ; during Jolin Atlumn*. ten ; 
durins: Jc'ffcrHon's. tliirty-nim- ; durinif Madison's, 
five ; durine John Qiiiney Adams', only two. In 
1820 the first change in this tenure wan made by 
the passatro of an act which flxfd at four ycain the 
term of all those odle*! .•icrounliii? oflloeni, that 
is, officers ^yho had the tiundling of conaidonihle 
sumaof iNiblic monoy. Now. if this act was due, 
in part even, to the popular iK'rcei)ti<)n of the 
growth ainou^j the oflic e lmlders of pride of sta- 
tion and of a si iim- of proprietttr>liip In the office, 
it would undoubtedly have found expresrioa in 
the diflCUSRiona which preceded or attended its 
pavsnixe. Hut there i>) no Inii e cf niw --n* li mo- 
tive in the reports or chronicles of ihv day. >ioth- 
ing of the kind appeara to have been alleged by 
the promoters of the measun-. In fart, it dix-s 
not ap|>' nr to iiavc <H rurri*d to any one as an ar- 
;:umetil likely to help its passagt. The bill W!i.s 

due to the fact that there bad been many defalca- 
tions and irrej^ilaritie? amonir this cla»w of offiocni. 

o\\ iie_' III wa;ii of pr.i|i- r Mip'Tvi>ion, and to the 
belief that if the tenure were limited to four years, 
and they were thus compelled to account period- 
ically by mere operation of !:nv. tliey would Iw 
more can-ful and striet in the di-<iiartre of llu ir 
dutie<i ill tii<- meanlime. — In 1830 a resolution 
was introduced in the aenatc, calling on the presi- 
dent for the reason of hia removing certain ofli- 
rers ; and in the debate which followinl, Mr H< n 
ton, uf Missouri, titated very clearly and 8uc- 
dnclly tlie motives which animated those who 

l»rouirht alK>ut the lefrislation of tS'30. lb- stiid: 
"The leifi'^lalor in l^<'20 iiaturully aske<l liimwif 
what term and tenure of oftiee would attain the 
deiiired public s<fiirity ? To hold for life would 
be t«>o im'sponsihie. To fix liis tenure during 
gooil beluivior woiild not remeily the evils of the 
old htw. Tliere mast be a process at law to 
convict him of the cause before the removing 

]>ower eould l»e exi iied. To ninke him removable 
at (lie will of the pn>sident alone, us in the case of 
1789. would make the prcH^dent too absolute; and 
hence the provision for a term of years, provided 
he so lomr In haved faithfully, removable at the 
plciisureof the appointin:; power durim; his term, 
if he gave cau.se." — Now, what were these 
"evils of the ol<] law." to which he refers ? He 

thus d< -erilx s tlem, and his de-i ription WaS not 
gaiiwiid by auvboily: " 15y the old law tliere 
Was MO aununary power e\( i pi the disputed one 
of taking care that the laws be failhfully e\e 
cufeil, to arrest the career of otlieijd delinqueiiey ; 
and the process was doubtful nmi dilatory liy 
which the cause of removal was to be establishetl, 
whether by impeachment, indictment, or by civil 

Hllit. Til'' i \ of Uir i<\<\ l.ivs- W;i-. that wllilr llli 

governm< nl was plodding through some tedious 
proomt of law. amidst its delays and pro%'erbial 

uncertainties, tlie defaulter could embe/zle our 
funds and ruin our ulluirs no far as they lay wiih- 



in Ids ci i.rro]. and escape to Texas, ere In fore 
the process liad ascertained whether there wa» 
kwful cause for removal or oot." — In abort, 
the act of l^^O was intended to provide a safe- 
guard ai:ain>t jKcidation. The saft-ijuard. it is 
true, w.is a clum-y one. but nol»ody apfH-nr* to 
luiv« thought of it as a safeguard oImo against 
the growth of bureaucratic pride and insolence. 
Webster sp<ike on the sjime sulij'< l tlve years 
hiter, in a debate on a bill re|iealing the act of 
1830. He waa opposed to this act. but he coii> 
fessed that some tr<">d h;id ri'^tilied from it. "I 
agree," he said, "ihal il li:is in some instances 
secured pnimptilude, dili.:< m <• and a -eiiK* of 
responsibiilty. These were the beneliu wliich 
those who passed the law expected from it. and 
these Ik'ik tils have in some measure l« i n n-al- 
ized. " 1 le goes on to say, however, that the bene- 
fits wrought by the change have been accompa- 
nied l>y a far more than equivalent nmoimt of 
evil — im opinion whi< li, if he were alive to-day, 
he would pntbahly express in a still stronger and 
more unqualified f«trui. But neitlier he nor any 
of his contemporaries appear to have thought of 
the .-irt us an act for the alHtlitloil Of an ot'icial 
aristocracy, nor for reminding oAce-holdem that 
they were the servants, not the masters, of the 
[H-ople. It made ilieni pri>iii]iier and more dili- 
gent than they had been in writing up their books, 
and in collecting and arranging their vouchers, 
and in having their lutlances properly adjusted at 
the expiration of their term: 'nit nowhere is there 
any indi<-ation that it wa-> intended to rearh the 
evil which wc now hear spoken of as the very 
probable result of a tenure dnring good behavior* 
and as the greatest objection to a recurrence in 
our time to the old system. Webster defended 
the reiM-aliiig bill, on the ground that the act of 
1820 had jiiven Ihe president too mu<'h power, by 
creating vacancies for him to fill which he would 
not Jiave venlnied to create f<>r hiin»« If. nml 
which the constitution, in bis (Wel>ster's) view, 
did not intend that be should hnv«> the power of 
creating, nml the < rea!i<in of v hi< li deinoraliz*"*! 
Ilie service. lb- ad'. iTaifd the retention of Ihe 
old tenure duiiMLr L^M-d Is-havior. leavinjr the of- 
fenses committetl l)y i>11i<'i-rs to Iw jiuiiislud by 
sonn- le-jal i>r(M-ess. instead of ha\iii;_' the ti'iuire 
of oflice M tih d on tin- tln-<»ry that every oflicer 
would commit otTenM-s if left undisiurlH-d in hi« 
place more than four years. In fa<'l. be advo- 
cateil it on prri i-ely the grounds iin\\hirh the 
frie nds f»f civil service retonn now advoei'le it. 
" I think." snid be. "it will make the men more 
depenilent on their own govMl conduct, :ind l<"<.<* 
depi tideiit im the will of others. I lieiieve it will 
Cause them to reiranl their einuiiry more, tbcfr 
duly more, and the favor of individuals ie«s. I 
think it will contrilnite to ofllcial r»'sp«TlnblHty, 
!•> frri dom of ojiiniou. to indriH itileiiei- ot' ( har- 
acter; and I think it will tend in no small degree 
to prevent tlie mlxlnre of s(>ltish and personal mo- 
fives wjtli the exercise of prdif ical duti- v " lint 
it evideutlv <lid not occur to him that it wa.s ueo» 
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'CWaiy to ahow that it would not create u haughty 
Imreaucntcy. — The spoils system, an yn now 

know it, iiitrrKliicril liy .IiickMiii, T!k' rc- 

mi)val.s, which only auiouiitt-)! to iwo ultt»;^rthtT 
under John Qiiincy Adanw, suddenly roi^e in 
JiK kson's first year tft nine hundred and iiiiifty 
Thi-H MKitlen ehan;:e in the way of lookiiii; al 
places in llic fcderul Hervij-e <it rinii M- provokcHl 
« great deal of dhKUMion uud dvutuiciAtion. 
Jncttmn'fl use of his power was (l«rcety araatlod 
jiinl tii-rci-ly (ii fi iitli-d (lurin^r hi-' Iwn ti-rniv, hoth 
in and out of cungresa. 13ut wc may M-iircli the 
debates and the newapapers between ISSOond 1840 
in vain for an iu?Herti<>n Ihat the revnlniiiin had 
Inen calli-d for, or was juKiitiiMl hy llu i-llect of 
security «>n the roannentof ofl}re-hi)Id«T>, orliyilie 
.growth of a feeling among ofttov-holdcra that iheir 
tenure of their ploww made them a rliiss apjirt 
fn)m and suiX'rl<ir to thi- n -t of the conununity, 
There was, iaslcod, a gniit deal of assertion in 
Jackion's defcnM tliat, if tenure during good be- 
liavior liad lasted, this f*-<'1in'j wmiM iiavc siiniif^ 
iq>, juflt an there Is nt>\v nuu li prt ilictiKii that, if 
thb tenure wrw lo !«• n--ior<<l. liif ferlinii would 
«pringttp. But no one alleged thut it huil sprun<; 
up, and had constituted areaaon for Wginnin*!: the 
pnu-tirr of frequt-nt remoTalo^ to whieh the ab- 
surd uuine of "rotation" waa after^vard given. 
In other words, no attempt was made to ^tstify 
.lackMin's intr<Hliicti<ni of the r>;iiihi undi-r which 
wr arc now living liy [Miintinii out Ihat partic- 
ular ilTit't of the ohl r< f/iiiu on the olllic-holdin!; 
mind, wliichisnow alleged as the chief oh^tarlc 
to hs restoration. In short, the Amerimn ]k o|>lc 
really knows nniliinu from its own exixTif iui-, 
however much it may luiow in other ways, of the 
tendency of permanent tenure to create and per^ 

petuati' a caste. — The Ix lir f that this Icndcmy 
exists, must, llurefon-, lie a iletluction from the 
«X|)erieu('(- of foreign nations, or from general 
principleti of human nature. It must rest, in 
other wonls. on the nxsumpiion thut what liapjK-n-H 
in England or on tlu' Euroin-an continent is sure to 
happen here, and that it ia hi» security of tenure 
which gives the foreign offlcial that sense of bis 
own supeTi«)rity for the di^pl iy nf whii li In- Iim- 
long iH-i ri fniiiou"'. Ni'lhinL' i- oMcr in -tdry than 
the ■' isiMil, 111 !• of ollict . ' We ran j.'o hack to no 
time, in the annals of the old world, when the 
man "'dres-si-d In a little brief nuthority" was not 
tin objci t of popular iHlt\;ui .S c. it is said, w hat 
the manncm of the Gcnuuu and Russian, and 
even the French and Eng:Iish, ofllolals are : such 
will 111'- niatiniTs of our ollicials Ik- should wc 
ever p( tinit tlicni to hold their plue«s. as thcs*- 
fori'ii:ricr> do. during good heliavior. an<I fail to 
remind them by fn «pieut or periotlical disinis«;d, 
without cauM- (which is n'Hlly what is meant by 
short tix«sl terms) of ho\s lilth^ i cins(.-«{Ueiii c ili. \ 
are to the community whielt they serve. The 
miHwer to this is. that the anriiment rests on the 
afisumption that frr> iii r ^ci urity of tenure Con* 
fltitules the only ilitferi-nei- belwi-eii the condition 
of the American and that of the European office* 



holder, whcren'% there an numerous other differ- 
ences. Nothini; has so much to do with a man's 

manners as the manners of the six'icty in which 
he livei). No one can wholly, or even in gn-at 
part, withdraw h!nu«olf from this Influence with- 
f>nt partial or eoniplcic isnlatiou. siu h as thut in 
which Soldiers live in liarr.icks or camp, or monks 
In Iheir monastery. In onlcr to nnike any Ixnly of 
men really peculiar, vitiier menuilly or physical- 
ly, wc have to take possession of tliHr whole lives, 

and impoM' ureat rt'strietions on ilu ir iiitr rc'iiirse 
with the commimity at large, and etleet a con- 
iMcmble, if not complete, severance between their 
inten-sts and the v^-neml interest. Xo modern 
stale, however, subjects its civil funetionaries to 
any such treatment. They all, out of office 
hours, live as they please. They marry and are 
^ivcn In marriage, and spend their salaries In 
jirerlM ly tin- s.ime manni i as dilii r «:il.tricd pco. 
pie. Their »M>eiety is the society of pi-rsontt of 
like tastes and like manneni. They are. in short, 
an intepnd y.\rt of the community, ireifin;^ their 
livelihood by a kimi of labor in which a largo 
body of tht>ir fellow -citizens are engaged. A 
clerk in the iiostoflke or custom house or treasury, 
is (K-cupIcd in very much the same way as a clerk 
in a b.inkiii;; house or store If, therefore, the 
manners of ihu government oflicials be marked by 
any peculiarity not visible in those of employ^ 
of priv.iic firms, it must Ik- due t') somctliiiiir i jse 
tlian tlie kind of work Ihev do, and the manner 
in which they sp( nil their salaries. It in due. In 
fact, lo the ]thu-e lield by the governing class in 
the Hocial and |x)litical orflninbuitlon. — Tf this 
povernin;; class be a sucial aristi icnicy, the otTu c- 
holders, as the msichine through which (lower id 
exercised, will natunlly, and, indeed, almost In- 
c\ itab]y, contract the habit of lookin-; (»n them- 
selves as a piirt of il. In a society made up of 
distinctly marked ;n'ilde8, the p>vernment offlrials 
almost inevitably fcjrm a grade, and copy every 
Ixnly else in lookins; down on the grailes Ih'Iow 
them. The Kn^disli or (Sernian (»lVu iai jiivrs him- 
self airs and IhiukK hiiiiM-lf an arisiocnit because, 
as a matter of fact, his official superiors are aris- 

tocntts, and tin* government is adTninish-n d in all 
the higher brunches by an aristocracy. It is 
difficult. If not Impowtllile. for a scrv.int of the 
crown to avoid armgriting lo hinis4-lf n shun- of the 
crown's dijinity. In any country in which polities 
is larirely manaired by an aristocraiy, the aristtv- 
cralic view uf life U sure to jH-rmeate the civil as 
well as the military service, be the terms long or 
s!iiii-1 In such a country, a lti :ir deal of the 
pleasure of life is derived from the relhtliou thut 
one hiut "InferiorH." The nobleman takes com- 
fort in his superiority to the commoner; tlie ^'en- 
tleman. in lii> su|M riority to the man In Irade; 
tlie barri-tcr. in his superiority to theaiiorMey; 
the merclumi, in his Hupcriority lo the i>hopke« |ier. 
It would be hnpowilde for any system of appoint- 
lup 111 or any tenure of oilir r- to cut n(T the L'oM-rn- 
mcnt ollUx-rs. uny mon- thun any other ela>s, from 
thia aouroo of bapphaess. The sodal position the 
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{daoe ^vcs them it one of the rewards of their 
serrkes, and they would be more than human if 
(Ik'x did notieviMl tlicir appreciation of it. The 
state offl^ol rmliy shows his sense of his own im- 
portance no more than, If at> maeh aa. anjr other 

ni:in who hil-- all ii^isnrcd incr.mc ainl ( 'insiders Ills 
lM)Mlion " j^tiUleniauly. " Tlu' luniiii' of the 
government clerk in Elnglaiid very iinu-h reM'm- 
ble those of the successful burrii^ter'ii clerk, or the 
clerk In the great hankin;; house; they are neiUier 
better nor worse. — If the Ensrlish and German 
olBcinlH were all appointed and licid office under 
the i^poilH RyKtem, and Uad their " heads cut oB " 
ever}- time llii re w:ls u change in the niinistrj", or 
n new man got llie kinjr's eiir, there is every rca- 
mn for believing that tliey would be much more 
inK)lent or overl«>arinjr than tliey arc now, as 
Ihey would share in the excitement of the |Militi- 
eal strife, and in the pride of victor}', and ii) 
the contempt for the vanquished, which fonn 
so marked a feature in official life here. They 
woiilil. too^ fall rapidly iiit>> tlx- lialiit, whicli is 
to strong amnn^ our ulUix'-hulders, of treating 
non-oflicial criticism of thdr manner of perform- 
ing their duties as simply a weapon in tlie hands 
of those who want (heir plads, and not as u 
help toward the improvement of the public wrv- 
ice. — In the United States, on the other hand, 
not only are the traditions of the government 
dcnKHTalic. Inn llic s<H;ial Ofganizatioii is d< mo- 
cralic. What is of still more Importance for our 
praent purpose, the popular view of the aocial 
value of different railings is thoroni^hly (h-mo- 
crutic. There is litilif or no c-onventi<mal dignity 
attached to any profession or occupatlott. Aa 
there is hardly anything honeat which • roan mar 
not do for hire without damage to his social ]M7si- 
tion, Mt tlii rr- i- hiirdly anytliiiiu: he can lio for 
liire whicli will rui.<«c the value of his social posi- 
tion. In every country In the world the office- 
holder, like everylwKly eUe. ));ise> his dwn dpin 
ion of himself and his ntlu i mi tlie npiniiui of 
them entertained by the jml)lic. He tlilnUs liighly 
of them because his neighbors do. The Pruitsiau 
or English dvll or military officer bristles with 

the pride nf station, largely because tli<' public 
considers hui station something to be proud of. 
80, also. In America, the offloe-hoider does not 

bristle with pride of station. 1i<<"ium' nobody 
thinks hi> station anythini; to be proud of. lb' is 
not kept huinlile by tlic iuKeeurity of his tenure, 
but by the ab.sence of p<»pular reverence for his 
place. The custitra hotis4' or jx^tofflce clerk as a 
matter of fact knows very well that the world 
thinka no more of his place than it thinks of the 
place of a bank clerk or commercial traveler. 
One of the very odd thinirs in the jiopular tlread 
of an office-holding arist(M-racy is, that it ari-ses out 
of tike belief tliat an aristocracy can build itself 
up on 8elf-<»si»-<'m, simi>ly. But no aristocracy 
has ever been fornn d in any such way. It grows 
upon popular adrais-sion of ilM superiority, and 
not simply on its own estimate of itself. The 
attempts which have been oocaiionaUy made to 



I create an ari.Htocraey In new countries, or in coun- 
tries in which the n s|Hcl for station has died out. 
have alwa^'M failed miserably for this reason. — 
1 Moreover, aasodation with the government and 
I the exercise of a portion of its authority f lo less. 

and must always do ]r-^, f..r an olVui- hoM< r in 
I this tluin in other (ountries. t>ec%'iu.se tliert- is liere 
I aI)M>lute]y no mystery about government. Itft 
origin is not v«iled frr»m the j>opijhir iraze by 
antiquity, or tradition, or innneinorial cu.st«»m. 
Nowheri- else in the world does sovereignty pre 
sent itself in such naked, unadorned simplicity to- 
those who have to live under it. Nowhere else to 
so little importance .ittjc le-d l<i |M rinanence either 
in government oftice or any other oiliw. in .iVmer- 
ica it brings a man nn particular credit to remain 
long in the sjime jiositicm doing the same thing. 
In fact, with the bulk of the population it brings 
him some disirttlit, a> imlicaiing a detUlency of 
the great national attribute of energy. Outside 
the farming class, the American who posses his- 
life in the |Hisiii<iii in which lie li< -.111 it, without 
any extension or change of his business, or with- 
out in some manner improving his condition by 
a display of en(rr[irise <ir activity, is disiinctly 
held to have failed, ur, rather, not to have suc- 
ceeded. There is proltably no et»untry in the 
world in which the popular imagination is so little 
touched by a contented and tranquil life In a 
mcxlest station, or by proloiii;ed fldelily in the 
discharge of humble dulicM. i*ublic opinion. 
Indeed, almost exacts of evny man the disphiy of 
a restless and ambitious activity. The jiopidur 
hero IK not the coniemplativi- st holar, or the cau- 
tiom dealer who relie> on small but sure profits 
for a provision for his old age. It is the bold 
speculator, who takes groat risks, and is in con- 
st a 11 1 pursuit of fn -h markets to eoni|uer, and 
new demands to supply. It is not " the poor 
boy " who stays poor and happy, around whom 
th<' pojiular fancy jtlays adiniriiiL'ly, but the p«ior 
boy w ho Iw < oincs a ^-reat maiiulactuici-, or the 
president of a bank or railroad compimy, or the 
master of krge herds, or the owner of rich minea. 
The very familiar iM-rsonagi' of European count- 
ing houses and banks, the irray headed drrk or 
book-keeper, is almuist unknown here. In fact, 
employera would think but little of tbc yonng^ 

lKM>k-kecper or i l- rk who made tio rfTmt to im- 
j)rove his coiidiiii.n. iiiid (lid noi look Jorwaiil to 
a chaniie of pnr-uii- lu ldrc lie reached middle 
life. It niiiy 1m- .said, indeed, without e.xaggera<- 
tion, that the security of tenure which omtributea 
HO miicli to the value of a |v»sillon in EiiroiH-. 
counts for but little in popular vslimaie of it ijx 
America. Places which "lead to nothing "are 
not ni.idr any nti>rc .iitr.ietive anion;,' by the 
circumstance that thi v are easy to kei j) if one 
wishes. Indeed, such places are rather avoided 
by young men whtwe st-lfH-steem is hii:h, when 
they are entering on life, and those who accept 
them are apt to Im- s. t down as havii)_'. in a cer- 
tain sense, withdrawn from the race — In Europe^ 
on the other hand, security or fixity of tenure^ 
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owing to the wry much emallrr number of 
chMweB offered there than here by Hodal and oom- 

nit'irial condition^ to tin- entorjtrisin^ and fiicr- 
geX'K mou, iiUiU very greuUy to the value of an 
olBce of any kind, aiid not only to its value, but 
to Its difjnlty. The ptTson wlio has it, even If the 
wilur}' Ix; viTy Riimll, is coii«itlfn«d by the public 
to have drawn one of the prizes of life, and ex- 
citeocnvy, mther thtiu commiw>ration, cvca among 
the young. The pnMliirioiis eaircmeas for gov- 
ernment olTice in Fram . N iIm ', iti u very large 
degree, to the fact lliul guvernnient olllcc^ are 
permanent^-a quality which more than makefl up 

f<ir the exln-mc smallneHs of tin- nalnrii s In Eng 
litnii coninierco comjK'le-s foniiidalily in the labor 
market with the crown, and ihe spirit of the peo- 
ple is much mora adventurous; but ttie certainty 
of a unuill income luw even there attractlona for 
iIk' yoiini,' wliieli are unknown in thin countrj'. 
This certainty always lian a powerful intluence in 
exalting the aodal porition 4rf the man who haa 
inunnge I to lay hold of it. in jil.ices in whirli 
recovery from failure or nii.-<:irri«gc is dillicult, 
and in which miHtukes in tlie choice of a calling 
arc not easily rectitied. The whole apirit of Amer- 
ican wwiety is, however, hontile to the idea that 
|>ernmnence is a thing which a \ oiitii,' man will do 
well to ocek. This feeling will, beyond queHtion, 
operate in oneway, ff we ever come hack to ten- 
ure in nfUci' during; good bchnvior. to lower nilhi-r 
tlwn mi«c the otlice-holding ciass, ua a clams, iu the 
popular eitimation. Far from converting it into 
an nrisfnrracy, it will probably put a certain 
stamp of businesw inferiority on it in the eyes of 
"the live men.'" the pushing, aclivt-, busy, ad 
venturous multitude, who, after all, make the 
standards of social value which are in commonest 
use. — At present, oflke holding iih a lniHine<iK 
really gets a kind of credit from its extreme prc- 
oiriousDess mid imcertainty. Ii is felt that any- 
IxMly who gets into it must l)e in some wnse 
" practical." He may have failed in trade, or in 
some profession, or liavc, through some moral 
defect, lost all chance with private employers, but 
then he mttst h ive. If he has got a g o vernment 

office, made liimHelf Un-fnl to "an infliiriico" 
thruugit Home kind of " work. ' tsueressful elec- 
tioneering, for iastsnoe, may not require a high 
order of talent, or ^-ry much character, but any- 
bwlj' who achievi-s it must have piuh an<l energj* 
and Borac knowh-dgo of men, and thetk- an-, f)f 
oouiae, no mean qualiflcatjons for success in life. 
Any one who posee anrs them, though he may 
make a wretched custom hou^- <ir posfotHrc clerk, 
will be sure of a certain amount of cimKideration 
from the busy world, which would not be accorded 
to the iin«l<-M, easily contentccl man who, in 
cho4>-.ing liis calling, miks only mcni4il pe!ic^^. In 
truth, to sum up, then- is no country in which it 
would be NO hartl for an aristocracy of any kind 
to Ik built up as this, and probably no clam seek- 
ing to mak<' ils. lf an nri-'fo< nicy would, in the 
United bt&tea, have a smaller chiuice of success 
than a body oompoaed of uuunbitious, quiet- 



mmded, luaaventurous government omoen, do- 
ing l outlne work on amul salaries, and wKh but 

little chance or desire of evi-r jm-i-iriir fr'un Ihe 
employed into the employing clasa. One might 
nearly as well try to iiiake an arlstoeraey mit of 
the college profes-sors or public wrhnol tetichers. — 
There is lu) society which at prewnl makes so lit- 
tle provision for this clast* aa ours. We do noth- 
ing to turn them to account. Tbnf an a dass 
eminently fitted for government semoe. or any 
8<'rvice of which tenure during good Iv havinr is 
one of the conditions, and in which fidelity ruther 
than Initiative is a leading reqirfrenienl. At pres- 
ent theyftirnNh a very large share of the businei*s 
failures, and contribute powerfully to pnxiuce 
our panics liy being forced into (he commercial 
arena wilhoitt the kind of judgment or nerve 
which the commercial straggle calls for. If we 



trii'd to econi)riiizc lutxi 



\ ii'ii tlir ri_'lit men 



in the right places iu our tutional udmini^tmtive 
maohine, we should undoubtedly offer this class, 

which has jimi the kind of tnleni ami character 
we need for government work, the thing which 
most attncis them, by ofTerinz litem positions 
which no comraer(;ial crisis could put in peril, 
and which tb<>y could hold as long nx they did 
their work well. — Kven if it were i-stalilish'-d. 
however, that the selection by competitive eJtnmi- 
natlon and tenure during innod behavior would 

make the offlre holder feel hitii-i lf the nia-tiT of 
the people, ami evpress his m iis4' of his su|HTior- 
ity in his behavior, the question whether Ihe pres- 
ent system eslabl^^hes a satisfactory relation Ihs 
tween the people nnd the civil servanl"* of the 
gi>venmient would still have to he answeri<l It 
may be that the thing we propose would be no 
impmvement on the thing that Is, but the fart 
that till- existing syMem has the very d< fi ( t whii-h 
it is contended that the new system would have, 
and which is offered as a fatal objection to the 
intnxluction of the new system, is one which the 
friends of " rotation " can not expect us to pass 
over unnoticed. — II may be laid »lowii w one of 
the maxims of the administrative art, that no pub- 
lie officer can ever take the right view of his ofllee. 

f)r of his relation to Ihe jwople whom In- serves, 
who feels that he hits oweil liis up|)ointnieni to 
any quaHflmtion but his fitness, or holds it by 
any tenure hut that of faithful jierformance. N<i 
rrxlv of rules can t^ike the place of thi* ft-eling. 
Nf» shortening of the term con take its place. The 
act of 1820 was simply a very rude, clumsy plan 
of getting rid of the doty of careful supervision 
and good disciplini-. TurninLT i>ni n!! tie dfiiri 
every four yean, iu order to make sure that ihey 
keep their aeeoiuts well, instead of turning 
out as soon as jKittslble those who do not keep 
their accounts well, ami retaining iw long as 
jKissihle those who do keep their accounts well, 
reminds one of the old woman who whipped all 
her children everj' night on a genend pre^iumption 
of hlameworlhine-s. A su'_"-'' -Mi m i t sucli a 
scheme of precaution in a Iwnk wo\ild excite mer- 
A man's beat ssrvica Is given to those 
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on whose gtxxl opinion he is dependent for the 
retention of his place Under the spoils system, ' 
places are filled without any reference to tlie pood j 
opinion of the public : in fact, very often in de- 
fiance o{ the publii-. They arc <;iven as rewards 
to m«n of whom ihv public knows nothing, for 
aerrloes of which the pobUe has never heard, and 
whIcJi have generally Ix'en wjndered tn iiulividu- 
als. An olHcer who owes his appointment to a 
party manager for aid given him in politics, can 
not but feel that his main concern in dischartrinir ' 
the duties of his place must be the eontinueil 
favor of the person to whom he owes it, and not 
the favor of the public which has had notliing to 
do with it. It is, consequently. impos.sible to ez< 
|wct sucli an officer to fi rl rlrit tin- inihlic is Iiis 
master, or to show in his muuner that he is in any 
way dependent on its good opinion. He feels 
that the boss or ■^•■iiiifor wfio ;jot hirii lii-; jilu r is 
his master, ami tliai liis nuHle of (ii>« liur^^iut: liis 
duty must 1h' such as to merit his approbation. 
Ue does not fancy that he himseU owns the 
ofllce, bat lie fancies tiiat another man doen, and 

as long a-s he considirs it tlir property "f ;iiiy niie I 
man, it makes little diflereuce tu the public wliicli 
man. — Tke oolyway in which tlie proprietorHhip 

of the public can ever Ik- bri)n;;ht liorne to offlre- 
holders is through a system which, whatever its 
modus operomli, makes caj«icily the one reason 
for appointment, and cfBciency the one safeguard 
against dfionissal. No such system now exists 
hi re, TIioM- wlio sjiv that the plan of the civil- 
Bervicc reformers would not produce it may be 
r^t, tMiC It is not open to tbem to make in sup- 
port of their oppo'*ition a charge which is notori [ 
ously true of the system they are upholding, i 
Whether the proposed change, therefore, be the I 
beat one or not, some change, it must be admitted, j 
is imperatively necessary. In fighting against | 
any chaute, we are trying to avoid that adapta- 
tion of our adminbitrativc system to the %'a8t 1 
soda! and oommerehd changes of the pttrt lialf 
century, from which no civiliz<'d people ciiii now ' 
e-scape, and which all the lejiding nations of 
EtiroiK- have efTi-cte*! or are effecting. Any one 
who takes the trouble to examine the reforms 
which have iK-en carried out since 1815, in France, 
or England, or Germany, which in all these coun- 
triesi have amounted to a social transformation, 
will be surprised to find how much of them con- 
sists simply in improvements in fldministnition, 
or, rather, how fruilles-s the best legislative 
changes would have betfn without improved ad- 
minl^ratlve machinery for their execution. We 
can not very much longer postpone the work 
which other nations have accomplished, and m i 
ther can we avoid it by plans— like Mr. Peudle- 
too's constitutional amendment — for getting rid 
of responsibility by making nir)re I'Miutivi- of!lcis 
elective. This, like the act of Iti'iU, is simply a 
makeshift. Nobody pretends that elected ]K>st- 
masters would hi- any iKrller than, or ii« gon<! .is, 
properly up|M>inted postnuutters All that can Ik* 

Mid for them is, that thqr would save the president 



a g(K»d deal of trouble under the prtrsi nt opoils 
system. Hut the remedy for one aljsurdity is not 
to Ik! foun<l in another absurdity. When a thing 
is iK'ing done by a wrong method, we do not 
mend imittcrs by trying another wrong method. 
The true cure for the defects in the present sys- 
tem of transacting public burineas Is, the adoption 
of the methods which an f^und sui cessfid in pri- 
vate businees. These are well known. They are 
as old as dvilization. They are gradually taJdng 
|K)ss<'ssion of irovernrm tit liu->ini 'is all over the 
world. Our turn will come next, ami, in spite of 
"politics." will prolwbly come soon.* 

£. L. QoDKOf. 

OHIO, a state of the .Vmnriran Union, formed 
from the northwest territory. (See ORDtXAXC£ 
OF 17&7; TntRrroBm.) Its territory north to 
latitude 41' was a part of the Virginia cession; 
the remainder was a part of the C-onnec ticut ct\s- 
sious, in which Connectictit retaineil the owner- 
ship but not the jurisdiction of the tract along 
Lake Erie, since known as the Connecticut reserve. 
The naini' of llie state wa< ::iv< n from that of the 
river which is it^^ southern boundary, a more 
enphonh; corruption of the Indian name Toa- 
ghif>dii ny. — By the act of May 7, \>*fnK th.it part 
of tile northwest leiTitory now in( ludcd in Ohio 
was si't off under a distinct territorial government, 
and the remainder was organ i/.« d as the territoiy 
of Indiana. (See Ixdiax a.) By the net of AprU 
80, 190fl, the people of Ohio wi ir ' ^mtlniri/i il to 
form for themselves a constitution and sUite gov- 
ernment," and a convention at Chillicothe, Nov. 
l-eo, 1S<0'>, formed the first constitution, which 
went uito force without submission to popular 
vote. The act of Feb. ID, did not purport 

to admit the state, but declared that Ohio, by the 
formation of its constitution in pursuance of the 
act of .\pril 1803, "has Income one of tin? 
Unilud States of America," anil provided fur the 
extension of federal laws to the new state. It ia 

therefore a little doubtful whetlicr f )hio as a stalO 
<lales from Nov 1.S02. or from Feb. 1». 1806: 
the latter is the date, if the preci^-dcnta in thecase 
of the admitting acts of all other new states aroto 
govern this cise; the former, if we nrv to be gov- 
erned by the e.\pri s> liinguage of tlit act ot Fi b. 19, 
lijO'd. — Boundaries. The boundaries assigned 
by the enabling act and the state confititution were 
as follows: cast, the I'l iuisylvaiii.a liiir; smuli, fho 
Ohio river; west. ;i iiu<- north lim- from the mouth 
of the (irent .Miami riv< r: and north, an east and 
west line drawn through the southerly extn-meof 
Ijiki' Michiy:an to Ijike Erie, and thence through 
the lake lo (he Pennsylvania line. It was, how- 
ever, doubtful at the time whether lbi.s northern 
Imundnry would meet Ijnke Eric east of the 
".Miami ri\<Tof tlu' lake" ] Matmiet-]; if it should 
prove to do so, l>oth tlie enal>ling act an<l the 

• Tlii" nrtnli' w.i- <>H:.'iiinlly pririt<-<l in jwitiiplili t f<inn a« 
mil' (if Ilic jiiibl '.'Jitiou" of thi' f ivil-M-r»ir'- r' li'tiii :i--ih |ii. 

tioD, with wli<Mi- kind prnuit'i'iou, UigvUier wilb (tenoia- 
■bn of tbe author, it nppests h«R-— Bd. 
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state constitution rt-servc*! tlie powor to so amend 
it as to niiike the 3Iaumcu the trrtninus of the 
east and west line. Before Michigan wiin admit- 
ted u * stMte, it vran ascertniniil that a direct 
eastward Bne, as originally propoml, would enter 
Liikf Eri»' M> far ii> to '/w v to Michiirari al)out 
lialf of Ohio's lake coast, aud a valuable strip of 
land in the north, inclodin; the city of Toledo. 
Mii liii::iii pressed her < hiiiii. und (he (n>-iitit<' mse 
to such a heijilit us to l>e givcti Die popular title 
of the "Toleilo war." It was settled bf the act 
of June 15, 1836, to admit Michigan as a state: 
Its first fwtion provldwl that the northern bound- 
ary of OIlin >lu)ul<l not lie a din < t e:i'-t and west 
line, but abould trend to the north fur enough to 
atrtlte the most northerly caiw of Mautnee bay. 
thiK irivinfr Ohio the territory in dispute, Michi- 
gan at tir>l rejectiil Imt atierward accepted admis 
aion on these temiR. — ( t>N!<rriTtmoiiB. The flrst 
oonstitution, mentioni-d alxirc, mode manhood 
sufTrajLTe universal, on one year's residence; pro- 
vided for a house <if representatives to niiinlKr 
not less than twenty-four nor more than seventy- 
two members, to aerre one year, and for a senate 
not more than one half nor li '-s th.m our tliinl the 
number of the hous^-, to l>e i husc>a by districts 
and to aenre two years: made two-thirds of each 
bowte a quorum to do business; gave the gov- 
ernor a tenn of two years; and prohibite«l slav- 
ery. Till" povernor was* to be chosen by popu- 
lar vote, but was to have no veto power, nor 
any other power than to grant reprierea and 
pjirdons, convene extra sessions of the lej^ishi 
turc, command the state forces, commission 
•ppointet-s, and temporarily fill vacancies occur- 
rinif when the legislatim* was not in w;ssion. 
The scrret of this restriction upon the povern- 
or's jMi'Ai rs, wliich was continued in the ( on 
atituliuuof 1851, may probably be found in th«' 
frequent disagreements which had taken place 
between rjovernor St ( lair and t!ir territorial 
legislatures. — .V new eoiistitution was framed bya 
convention at ('olumlm*. May ti-July 0, 1850, 
and CitK iimati, Dee. '2, 1h.-,<I - March lu! 1.S51, and 
wa.s ratified. June 17, by aiMipularvoteof 120.663 
to llW.tJiJy. Its main alterations wen- that the 
snaions of the legislature were now to Ik- bienniai ; 
n complicated apportionment system, apparently 
m(Miel<i| on that of Ma-saelni-M Its, was introiluccd; 
«tui»- otlicers, except the governor, were to be 
chosen by the legislature; the legislature waa for- 
bidden to h>an the state's cnnlit to corporathms or 
to crrale c<ir{H)nitions liy s|H-ciai laws; and the 
Judiclarj' was made elective. — A new cou.stitution 
was framed by a convention at Columbus, )Iay 
14-Aus. H. 1.M78. and Cincinnati, Dec. 8. 1878- 
May 14. 1^71; hut it \va> rejected by ver} heavy 
popuhur majorities, Aug. 18. A Kubsetiuent at- 
tempt to revise the jodichiry system was also a 
failUfe. — Chillieothe wa-* the state capital until 
1810, and Zanesville until 1812. In Feliruary, 
1812, the legislature accepted tlie offers r>f a land 
company to lay out a capital, and erect a stale 
house and penitentiary. Tlie new city was called 



Columbus, and the state povemmonf was removed 
thither in Deicmlx r. IMIO. The eonsiilution of 
IS.'il formally di'si;:nateil it as tlie capital. — 
Governors. Edward TifQn, 18()'j-8; Samuel 
Huntington. 1808-10; R. J. Meigs. 1810-14; Thos. 
Worthiiiirton, ISll-lS; Kthan A. Broun. isl8- 
22; Jeremiah Morrow, 1822-«; Allen Trimble. 
18M-80; Duncan HcArthur, 1890-83; Rolmt 
Lucas. 18:J2-«-. .Toseph Vnnre. 1836 S . Wilson 
Shannon, ls;{8-H>, Thoma*. ( orwiii. ls.|o_l-\ Wil- 
son Shannon, 1842-4; .Mordecai Hartley, ls44-(5-. 
William Bebb. 184«-.'i0; ReulH-n Hood. 1850-54; 
William Medill. IS^A-d; Salmon P. Chase. 
18.')6-60; William I)enis4.n. 1800-62; David Tod. 
1862-4; John Brougb, 1664 -6; J. D. Cox, lb66-8; 
R B. Hayes, 1868>72: Edward F. Noyes. 1879-4; 
WilH;»m .Vllen, 1874-6; R. B. Hayes. 1876-S; R 
M. Hishoji. 1878-flO; Charles Foster, 1880-84.— 
I^M.iTK Ai, HisTOKT. Ohio was admitted to the 
Union at a time (1802-3} when there was practi- 
cally but one (Mirty in the ce>untry. outside of 
New England; it was therefore of m-ci-^sily a 
republican (or democratic) 6tate from the begin* 
ning. It was such of choice also; the great dem- 
ocratic features of jmlicy at the time, the ac(juisi- 
tiou of I»uisiana, tlie war of 1812, and the oppo- 
sition to a national bank, were all very popular in 
Ohio, and for tliirty yearn there was little or no 
opptjsition to the democratic party in the state's 
ele< tions. In hnal jNdities the most noti worlliy 
features were tlue lo the ga-at tatm of |iowcr 
which the constitution had concentrated in the 

leiri^lature. Thai IkwIv, prov(.ked t>y eerlain de- 
cisions of tlie state judjjes on the validity t)f stale 
laws, pa.s.s« cl its so-calle<l " swee[)iug rcMilulion,'* 
Jan. 7. 1810, declaring that, as the state had been 
or',;ani/(Hl in 1802. aud as the judicial tenn of 
I ofhce was " .s^-ven years," the seat.s of all state 
: judges were now vacant, no motier when Uieir 
incumbents bad been appointed. The judges 
I held lo their olTices, and the swcTpitiv'' ri -nlu- 
tion" faile<l, except in < ausinj^ a momentary eon- 
fusion. Again, in 181H, the leirislature attacked 
the statt; hinneh of tiie Cnited States hank (sec 
B\XK Con rKovi:i!MKs, III.), hut the attempt was 
defeated by the United Slates supreme court, and 
was tiually abandoned imdcr cover of Heveral 
angry resolutions. — Schemes of internal improve- 
ment, chiefly iu Ihe form of loads .and f inds, 
early found favor iu Ohio, so that, when the new 
distribution of national parties toolc place in 
lH24-:50, a strong vote wi»s <leveIo|Md for .\dan>s 
anil ('l;iy, and the jKilicy of internal improvements 
imd a proteetive tarilT wliieli they n pn -i ninl 
In 1824 Clay obtained the electoral vote of (lie 
state by a sliirht plurality over Adams and Jack- 
son; in 18'J>f ami ls:vj U<on ohiained a major- 
ity of only 4 of 1 percent, of the popular vote. 
In 1820 a Clay governor was elected, and the stale 
ffovemment wa.s nominally whijrtintil 1838. The 
elet tond vole of tin- state was ;;ive!i lo HarriMtn 
in 1836. — In 1887-8 l>epii! a ;:enend course of 
I democratic success in the state, which lasted until 
I 1835^ with but two important breaks, the pred- 
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d.-nfial elections of 18-10 and 1844. In both of 
these tbe state's elcctoml votc^ were given to tbu 
whfg can^detes, Harrison and Clay raqiectiTely. 

an<l the whi:r oanrMdatos for governor were 
carried in by thi- ciun ut. In 1845 tlio whip leg- 
islature sent Corwin to the sonatt-. in which the 
state was represented by dcinocrata from 1837 
unitt 18SS. with the exceptions of Ooiwin and 
Cli i-' A1 its HK'i'tini: in Dcci-mtx'r, 1848, the ' 
lower houMi of tbe legiblaturc was unable to orgnn- 
Ize for some time. The vote of daeiiiiiBti had 
Innir tnadf the five Ilaniilfon county ineml)cr8 
dciniK ratic; llif last whig Itgislatun.' had tlu'n-- 
fore divided the county into two districts, tlius 
securing two whig members. Tbe democrats 
Ignored the act as unconstitutional, and elected 
five TiicmlNTs, an ustuil. Thi- fli-ctiim clerk L'avc 
the two dlsputttl democratic wu inlx rs ccrtiticates. 
In Deoemtier the democrats xwore in forty-two 
nicnilMTs, ineliidiiig Pugh and Pierce, of llamil 
ton county; iind the wliigs ihirty lwo, including 
Spencer and Kuiiyoii, ((iiite>.tant.s. Neither side 
would act with tbe other, and two inchoate houses 
were oni^nized; bnt neither Iiad the two-thirds 

majority niccNsjiry for n i|unriitn. Thcdi ad ii>rk 
was broken by an agreemeul that the seventy 
uncontested members should organize tlie house, 
and PuL'h and Pien-e were seated, Jan. 26, 1849, 
by a vote of 32 to 31. ("liase's election as I'nitetl 
States s<'nator in 1H49 seems to have been at least 
partially influenced by this dispute. A strong 
anti-slavery element had always existed in the 
state denKx rat ii party, reprcwnted by such lead- 
ers as Thomas Morris and Benjamin Tappon. In 
this legislature the whigs and fiee-soil whigs 
fi'j'rther exactly equaled the numlK-rs of the 
democrats, and the balance of power was held by 
two independent free-8<rilerB. These agreed to 
TOte with tbe democrats on nominations for state 
oflioers if the latter would repeal the " blaclc laws " 

of the stair aLTiill-t m-LTnes (^■f Sl.AVKHV, II.), 

and elect S. V. Chase, a free-iH>il democrat, 
to the senate. The baigaia was carried oiit« Feh. 

22, 1849. and Chase was elected. —In 1H4« and 
1848 the whig eaiididute for governor, Bebb, was 
elected by a nairow nwjoritv in Ixith caM-s 
(116,200 to 114.570, and U7,738 to 146.461); hut i 
in 1R48 the electoral rotes were democratic by a j 
plurality. In IM-IO Wood, a democrat, was elected 
governor by a vout of 188,093 to 121,105 whig, and 
18.80S free«oil; and in 18S8 the vote for Medill, 
df tiiocrat, was 147.««U1 to Hr,,i*-2i) whig, and 
5U.;i4fl frce-soH. In 18.>l the whig ami fae-soil 
vote was united under the nameof the republican 
party. Ilh tinrt stale cooTentlon was held at Co- 
iumbun. July 18, 18.>l: and IM nominee for jjov- 
ernor, Chast-, was elccti-d in Itv a vntr of 

140,041 to 131.0V1 fur Medill. and' 24.31U for 
Trimble (American). The le^lature was heavily 
republican in l><)th bnint li< « and tin- congressional 
delegation of twenty one memlK rs wius unani- 
moutily republican. In 18.~i0 the elit toral vote of 
the ntate was given to Fremont; it has since been 
given to the republican CBBtttdBtes invariably, the 



onlv verv close popular vote lieingin 1870. when 
Hayes revived 83<).6!A8, Tilden 328.182, and4.70» 
were scattering.— From 1806 until 1880 tbe repub- 
licans held general contml of the state, tliougb in 
1857 a democratic legislature was chosi-n, and 
Gov. Chase was only re-< lecled by 1,481 majority 
over Henry B. Payne. Duriiig all this period the 
old national road through tbe middle of the state 
(sri CrMr.i.ui. \M> Uo.vDt was a .pt f f Ma-son 
and L>i.\on s line ween the democratic .soutljeru 
and the rejiublican northern halves of the state. 
T!i< i iitlin-ak of ilie reln llion linmirlit the state into 
a L r> airmational |iromiiience than it had hitherto 
had. The high iutelh-etiial and physical standard 
of tbe population enabled it to contribute moce 
than its fihare of military and civil leaders. Mc- 
Dowell, M«Cl. llaii. Hos'rraiiN (Jiaiil. r.ti. ll, O. 
M. .Mitchell, W. T Hiernmn, (iillmore, ShcridAB, 
M<-Pherson, 3IcCook, Custer. Stanton. Wade, 
Chase, .John Sln rinaii. llay< s. and (tarlicld, were 
all born or resident in the state in 1801. The en- 
thusiasm for the war, and the close union of the 
war democrats and republicans made the atale 
majority hea%*y and steady: war appropriationa 
in l^W)! Were made l>y uii.mitneius votes of Iwdh 
parties; and the republitaiis ntmauatetl furoMr 
democrats for governor. T<Hi in 1881, Bnragh io 
I'^n:?, and Cox in I**'!.**. In isftl the am-st of 
\ allaiuligham (see lI.\UK.\s t oiiin s) «ibtaine<l tor 
him the democratic nomination for govenior; but 
after an excited canvass be was defeated by a 
popuhir vote of 247.104 to 185,274. and a soMlen' 

vote of 41.4(17 to 2,es:s: total majority, lOl.OW. 
The stale remained republiuin until 1»73, eso^lt 
that In 1807. when Dayes defeated Tburman for 
the governorship, by the narrow majority of 
the leL'islature was demmnttic in both 
branchi-s In' majorities of one and seven respect- 
ively. The new legitdature rescinded the rati- 
fication of tbe 14th amendment. Jan. 15, 1S88, 
and rejected tin- l.")tli aiiieiidin« nt, .Vpril 1, ISCIJ. 
(See CoNsTiTiTioN, III.) — In 1873 the demo- 
crats nominated for governor William Allen, who 
had not been in political life finci- his retire- 
ment from the wiiale in 1849. ami lie defeated 
Governor Xoyes by a vote «>f t.M4.fj.'">4 to 218,887, 
and 20,307 scattoring. The legislature was. 
also democratic, hut the other slate offlcera 

elected were repiibliians. In ls7.>tlie rt [niUliran.'* 
brought buck ex-tiovernor Hayes as a c^ndidule, 
and he defeated Allen by a plurality of 0.844, tbe 

leirislature again liei omihLr republican. This stic- 
cess obtaitieil for (Joveruor Hayes the n*publicaa 

nomination f(»r the presidency in tlie following 
year. The slate has since remained rq>uUlcaii. 
except that in 1877, on a light vote, the democrats 

I'leili'd the i.'o\ernor aixi a m.ijority of liotli 
branches of lite legisiutun.'. Tbe new legislature 
pmcceded to change the congressional districts ot 
the statr', which had iM-eti laiil out after the censuA 
of ls7i», and to norgaiiize the state iusiiiutions, 
so as to obtain a pjirty control of them: but ii«, 
work in htHh re^tpects was luidoiie by tbe follow- 
ing legUlatuie, which was republicim. — During 
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the period lbdth76 the political contcsu of Ohio 
were of national importance from the attitude of 

the parlit ^ In tlif (Ifrii'XTtlic piirly tlic " Oliio 
itlwi, iluit L iiikii SlatL's lK»Iul^ln>t .spii itii iilly jniy- 
ablf in coin Mliduld be* paid in "greenbacks, ' uud 
tbat Qttliunal bunk ni>t*>s sitould be aupeneded by 
I^Ternmenl issues uf |)!i|x'r money, had obtained 
coninil. uiidiT tln' It-iuicr^hip iit fir-i of Pindh-- 
ton, and ihco of Ewing: and lite republican 
party had been gradually forced to take a "hard 
money" nttitmlc. Tlic Allfn-Nfiyes and ITayi-s- 
Allen cjinviisst's hud taken thin dinilioii; and 
Ix^lh «1h' success of Ilnyea and the defrat of Alli ii 
in 18*.'t had a strong inHuence nn the party plut- 
fomis of the next year, which ended the question. 
Since tlint tinn- the n-irulalion of ihe liinior Imllic 
hu8 become a lisadiug question. (See Proiiibi- 
novt.) Therepublleans at flrat adopted and paased 
till- so railed "Pond law," for llic taxation of 
liquor selliiij;; but this wus decided unconstilu- 
tional by the ^inte aupreme court. May 80. 1882. 
The republicans then pa.<wed the "Scott law," 
which waj* upheld by the stale court in June, 
188:i. It forbids liquor wUiiiir oi ■ imml; wiloons 
on bundays. and leviea a tax of |20U yearly on 
geneni liquor aellen. and f 100 on iellera of malt 
llquOITi. tlx- wliulf tax to iro info tin- (ontity and 
municipal treuiiuries. — From istMl until I V^y the 
lepobHcana had a majority of the state m con- 
greamen. except in 187.%-7and 1879-81. In the 
eoafgtBfH of 1883-5 there arc thirteen demin^ratic 
reprewntativi'?* and ciiiht republic»u»« ; and the 
legislature is (1884) democratic by Mxiy to tif- 
teen In the house, and twenty-two to cteven In 
the senate. — Aniuntr the state's political leaders 
have been S. P. t'huse. .1. A (Jarlield. W. II. Har- 
lidOn, R. B. Hayes. John McLean. (leorjie II. Pen 
^Clon, John ^hemtan. K. M. Slunton. A. O. Thur- 
man, and Ik-uj. F. VVaile (Hff tliove names), and 
tlie followiu)r: William Allen, dcrnoi ratic con- 
gremnuMi IbatS-S. United bt«t«s wmutor 1837^0. 
and governor 1874-6; James M. Ashley, republi- 
can cons^n-s^sman iKltKUt, .Ii>lin .\. HitiLrhani. re 
publicuu coDgreasmun lb<K>-<i3 ami lso.V7:{, und 
mtnlaterlo Japan ainee 1878: David K. ( artter. 
democratic congressman 1849-.'»3. minister to 
Bolivia 1861-2. and since 1H63 chief ju.«.tii e of 
the District of Coiutnbia; 8. F. Cary. n pulili<-an 
oougressnuin 1867-9, democratic candidate for 
lieutenant governor In 1878, and greenback candi- 
date for vie** president in 1876: Thonri-; rnr\\in, 
whig cougre-ssman 1881-40, governor 1840-42, 
United Stetca senator 1849-80. lecrelary of the 
treasury under Fillmoix' 11.W53, republican con- 
gn-ssnrin IMfiU-iil. and ministe r to Mexico 1861-4; 
Jacoli J) fox. major geniral of volunteers, 
governor 1866-8. aecretaiy of the interior un<ler 
Orant 1899-70, and republican «<)n;:re>.>man 
1877 0: Samuel S. C-iv, dcmrKTiitic conirri'ssnian 
lUdi-tf.'}, uutl deinocmtic congresKmon from New 
York lN89-8o; C'olumbua Delano. vcVkg eon g r uw - 
man 1846-7, republican congressman 18r*.*> and 
aecrotary of the interior 1870-75; Thomas Kwiug, 
whig United Btatcs aenafor ltttl-7 and 1850-41, 



1 secretary of the treasury under Harrison 1841» 
and of the interior under Taylor 1849-80; TliomM 

' Ewing (son of the pnredint:), dem«ioratic con- 
greshmun 1877-9: Jo^.hua U. Giddiugs, anti-sluvery 
whig and free soil coDgrest>man 18!J8-.'»9, and 
consul general of Canada 1801-4; Walter Q. 
Gresham, po.stiniister general in 188.'1; Wm. S. 
Gr<H'.sl)eck, democratic coiurnssnian lH.'i7-9; 
Joseph W. Keifer, republican congressman 
1877-85, and apeaker 1881-8; William Lawrence, 
reptihlican comrrcs-smari IsdV?! and ISTn 7; 
Stanley Matthews, republican United .'^tate.H sena- 
tor 1877-9, and justice of the United States su- 
preme court since 1881: John A. Mc.MiUion, demo- 
cratic congressman 187.V-K1; Hclurn J. Meigs, 
di-iiii n r:iiie United Stales M-nator 18<T9-10. gov- 
ernor lblU-14, and postmaster general 1814-28 (see 
ADMnoBTRATroNB) ; Thom«8 MorrU, state chief 
jiLstice 1830-33, and (lennw rntir Unile.l States sena- 
tor IH'ja-l); George E. Pu;'li. Dmiglas deinix:ralic 
Unite<l States senator 18.>}-(U; Milton Sayler, 
democratic congressman 1x7^-83: Hobert C. 
Schenck, whig congressman 1843-.'jl, minister to 
Brazil 1851-3. major general of volunteers 18(11-8. 
republican congressman 1863-71, and minister to 
Great Brhidn 1871-6; Wilaon Shannon, demo- 
(T.ilic L'overiior 10 and 1812-4, minister to 
-Mexico 1844-0, cougrrasmau 1853-5. and governor 
of Kanaaa 18B5-6; Samuel Shellabargfr. repub- 
liran e<mgns.«!mnn 1861-^. 1865-9 and 1871-8; 
Noah H. Swayne, justice of the Unitid States 
supreme court 18«1-81 ; Edward Tiflln. first 
governor of the stat«» and United States senator 
1807-9; Amos Townsend. r(>publlcan congress- 
man 1877-8;}; and ('K nu iit L. Vallandi^ham, dem- 
ocratic congressman 18.*8-6.3. — bee authoriliea 
vimhr Okdix.vnte ok 1787 for the territorial 
history; 2 Pt>ore*H F<<l> nil ittid Stuff I'oimlitutiont; 
Clnu«pe's Stiitutfit of Ohio; S-lnn kers" Uft of .S. P. 
Ch)tK; Moris' Lif<; of TtimiKiit Miirrin; Taylor's 
Uuturjf <jf Ohio; Atwater's Ilutorn &uo; 
HItdinier'k Annab of (J9iio; Way's JitMn War; 
Carpi liter's JIi*t'>rt/ if Olii": Studer's JIij>t'>n/ of 
tUuiiibuK, O.; licid's Ohio in the War (the elec- 
tion of 1808 is at 1:188); JUpoiitf 8teretertf *f 
Sf.tf,-. 1M73 (ff.r -rovemors); 2 Stnt. <i( L.irge. T^. 
173, 201 (for acts of May 7. 1800, April 30.' 18U2, 
and Feb. 19, 1808). Albzamx»bb Joiistroir. 

OLIGARrHT. The rule of a few. Aristotle, 

after eininu I itiiiLT the govcriuneiits wliiih he 
culls govermueais in the general interest, mon- 
archy, arlstoency and the fepuMfe. treats of gov- 
ernmrnts in the interest of individuals, tyninny, 
oligarchy and democnay imc OriiUK UAfV), which 
sceni to him the corruption of the first three. 
" Hobbes," says B<irth< lemy St. lliluia-. "has 
justly remarked (ImjKTium. vii., 3», that 'these 
three s^ eoiid deriotniiiatinns are all hated and de- 
spised, but that they do not designate govcmmenta 
of dilferent principles; this is preHsely what Arla- 
tolle understfMHl when he employed the word 
corruption. ' — "Oligarchy," suys Aristotle, 
tlH political pmioainanoe of theiich, uid d«moo> 
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Tac7. the political predoadtianee of the poor to I 

the exclusion "f ihri icli." To the ohjcction; but 
what if the rich be the more nuiacrous aud gov- 
tm, or if the poor he the lees numeroiia and gov- 
«mt he replies, tlmt tUv rule of the minority in 
denocradea and thut uf the majority iu oligur- 
<ihleaaie vbolly accidental, bccnuM.- the ridtever}'- 
where constitute the nunority, and tlie ]x>or every- 
where the majority. "The two partirs," con- 
tinues iin[)artiiil Aristotle, "claim cxclu-iv ely cuch 
for itiielf the right to make the law, aud, iudeed, 
thia right helongs to both of them up to a certain 
pnliit, Imt tliis ri;;ht is not absolute in the one or 
the otlier. (Jn the cue han*!, sui>erior in a sni^rle 
point, in wealth, for instance, they think theui- 
aelvea superior in all ; on the other luuid. equal 
in one point, in liberty, for instance, they think 
themselves absolutely «<iual ; the main object is 
forgotten on both sides. If political association 
was a commercial aasocbition for the purpose of 
gain, the share of thean-sociate*! in the state would 
he in direct proportion to their investment, aud 
the partisans of oligarcliy would be in the right ; 
but the object of political association is not only 
the existence of the asnociated, but their liap))i- 
ness, the well lH-ing of families and of the differ- 
«at classes of tlie people. Those who bring the 
moat (by their talents) to the general fund of the 
agsociutidii, Iiave a gn-iiter share in the state than 
those wiio, ( (juai or sujK'rior in point of lilxrty or 
birth, have, notwithstanding, le«s political virtue; 
a greater share tluin those who, superior in wealth, 
arc inferior in merit," To whom, then, i>hould 
sovcreiLriiiy belong? To the multhude, to the 
wealthy, to the good, to a single individual of 
superior talents, to a tyrant? " Neither to tliew; 
nor In ii'!i< rs." says Aristotle, "hut to the law," 
And if one of the elements of the jxilitical body 
must be pn ferred, Aristotle would incline in favor 
of the multitude, for the reason that, if each in- 
diyidually errs in jud<:ment, in the a<r;;regat ■ all 
Judge well. (Book ill ) iSut the government 
whfeh seems to him to best assure the reign of the 
law is the republic (iroktreia) which borrows its 
principli'H from oli.:archy and dcmncmcy. If he 
hud Ix-eu :i!iked how tlie ulli]uic« of these two 
governments, which lu' calls comipt, could give 
birth to the be.st of all governments, he would 
doubtless have answered that they were only iiiid 
because they were exclusive?, and thai political 
wisdom should be the reconciliation of these two 
elements. — Aristotle enumerates four khtds of 
oligan-hy. (IJtiok vi.) In the lir^'t, tin- inai:!- 
tracy and the legislative power are acce.s.sihlc to 
citizens paying a rather large amount of taxes. 
In tln' M-cond, the amount <if tnxe?( is consider- 
able, and the ImhIv of the magi-trales is self-re- 
cruiting. In the third, public oflices are heredi- ' 
tary. In the fourth, be.Hide8 this hercilitar}' j 
•chararter of public office^ the sovereignty of the | 
maL'i-t f ir. - I ikes the place r.f the reiirn of tlie 
law. The lii-st of these oligarchies Is very near 1 
akin to aristocracy or democraQr; the hint is *' a 
4lf na i lj f or gvraraineDt of force, the most detest- 1 



able of an." Oligarchies may maintain them- 

sclve> by mlnisterinLr to the material well Ik iiii; 
of the people and to their artistic wants, a capital 
consideration in the time of Aristotle. (Book 

vii ) But as avarice is the vice p«>idiar to oli- 
gurchie--. (this i< aUo Plato's opinion), tiieir gov- 
ernment, turret her with tyranny, is the least stable 
of all. The rivalry of the powerful, their mis- 
conduct, their acts of violence, the creation of 
aii'ilh" r olijan liy in the bo^oni of the fir-l. tlie 
ambition of some who bi-gia to tlallcr tlie people, 
the influence of mercenary troops, all these are so 
many causes of ruin. Ln>-tly. that which injun-s 
them most is, "that the}' deceive the lower 
clas.scs." (Book vi., :{.) They should, above all, 
refnun from taking .such oaths, he says, as they 
take to day in some slates: " I will alwaj's be the 
cnciny of the i)eople, and I will do them all the 
harm I can." (Iklok vii., 7.) — We have quoted 
these psfMRges from Aristotle, because they throw 
light utKHi the siK-ial stat'' "f antiquity, and be- 
cause they .siTVe to show the dillerence between 
ancient aiad modern {)olitics. Thus, tbe modems 
arc m-an-r the etymiilo'^'y of the word than Aris- 
totle himself, when they call oligarchy the gov- 
ernment of a sinall numlsT, without aJluding to 
the wealthy, to the people, to gmid men, or to 
▼Irtue. In many states a minority, all powofbl 
through terror, con>.littjIes an olii:archy In an 
as.sembly <leniocnitically ele< te«l. The oligandiy 
of the council of ten, at Venice, was a concentra- 
tion of the aristornicy; but that of the ephors at 
Sparta and that of the tribunes at Ht>nie served as 
a counterpoise to tlu' authority of the senate. An 
oligarchy may succeed abruptly to a monarchic 
or [)( >pular government. Modem revolutions have 
put in power, undi r tin form of olii^archy. diciu- 
tors elected by the people, or by a fnu tion of the 
{loople, and governing in its name or their own, 
but always opposed to aristocracies. — Th'- oli- 
garchic government of the ancients was ran ly 
met with ex< ept in small .states, in free cities, a 
most favorable theatre for such a concentration uf 
collective power. This is nl«o the cmw in modem 
times, not only in what Imvi Ih i n < :tllcd " fn-e 
citii-s," but in other states. Oligarchy is wont to 
be establislicd In a great nation, when, on account 
of an insurrection or a war. it is for the time 
lH;ing reduced to the condition of the ancient 

city. JAcqcES db Boiajosuir. 

OLXSTEAD CASE. (Sec PEiR?8TLTAJnA.) 

OMNIBUS BILL. (bcc PAULIAMESTAaY 

Law.) 

OPINHJN, Tublic. (See Prnuc OriMON.) 

OPPOSITION. The word opimation. in poli- 
tics, has two distinct meanings. Properly, It is 
the r^■-i^tance whi<h dissenting partie- offer to 
the act.s of the government, bectiuse their interests 
or <q>inioDs are at variance with such acts. It fa 
also tised to d«ignate the parties from which this 
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resUtauce proceeds. Thene parlies iiuiy vary tui 
Afjfbiidtm in point of numbent, intclligcno* Mid 
power; but they always ooiutitute the i^poal- 
tion. An indlvfdiuil citizen r1m» mny rtnAft the 

p.\ I riiim iif, even if he wm- an iii'-iirfxcnt 
eatrup be would be ouly ua oppouvnl. uut tlie 
oppmltloD. — OppiMition may exiot ebewhm than 
in till- i>i>li!i(nl fii-M Rdiirious opinion^ .mcl 
even rclijfions may i n;ia;;i' in a slriigi;lc willicHcli 
Other. The dissenting parties re^isi and Homettmes 
overthrow the etttnbliKhed authority. The atnig- 
gles of Chrhitlanity iiguinst Polytheism, of Protest- 
uiiiism apiinst Catholicism, nndi^f j liiloMipIiie 
spirit agalobl the principle of uutliorily, are m) 
many examfdea of oppodtion awakened In the 

moral WOrhl, and \vhi( li have reacted most pow 
erfully Upon polities. True, n lipous and philo- 
Miplueal oppoaitlons differ from IIiom' pun ly t>o- j 
liticnl liy tlic very nature of tlic uietapliyKiad 
pniblemx fr»)m which they spring: llie denliny of 
man. the relations Ix-tween G«kI ami the world, 
the goverumcnt of tliing8 here below by provi- 
dence. The rellfioufl fftmgfle Is carried on 
ardently, pav-innai" ly, htii wiili liiili- n<iiM'. the 
new belief eni|iloy» uo arms exei pt those of pcr- 
•vailoo. Idesis are daborau-^I in the Meclualoa of 
the study, and are propagated slowly, itrojatw- 
eively, in men's consciences, i'olitical opposition 
has quite another llelil. It intlnnut« the crowd in 
the cauae of tntereats letw sacred, doubtleiiH, but 
not unimportant, and produces more imracdhite 

ai:itiili<'ii. It is the r)nly form for whii h cus- 
tom liu-H reserveil the name of rj/jKmli"!!, and the 
only one with which we have to do here. — The 
existence of a party of opposition always sufv 
poetw a certain dejjrve of lilx-rty imdof^he rii:ht 
of InveMigaticm. .\ despotic ;;ovemment admils 
of no oppoeition, and no argument. It can only 
lie rerist^ by force, and it hiw no alternative but 
to I oiii(iii r i>! lo perish, like the Roman cmix rors 
whom iriuuiphant revolt dnij^ged down the Htcpii 
of the Aventine HUl leading to the Tiber.— 
When* llien- exists an infiJIihlc authority, or 
what pretends lo In' kirIi, opposition lia.s no 
raiton d'?tre and ii^ not toleraliHl. .lust as relig- 
kiu allow no contradiction of their dogmas, 
theocrade* and (^vemmenta by divine ri^bi. 

w hich nitriliiitc lo tliciiivi l vcs a pari of their in 
fallibility, exclude oil opposition, it in therefore 
only In five fOvemnieiMs, bi wbleli man's activity 
has free J'lay, in which his faenlties an- devclojx-t! 
without hindr.uK-e, and in which his reason has i 
aovcreign command, that opposition cnn find a . 
place, not by toleration, but as a right. Opposi- 
tion id bom of a diversity of opinions, which can 
be ntlucwl to unity liy no art or science, however 
great the effort, it answers to the divergence of 1 
intereots. the rivalry and strugj^les of which are | 
at the iKittom of all (piestions, and form the warp 
and woof of history. Parties arc forineii, sirug;;le, j 
and contend with one another for intlucoce and 
the control of the government. Doubtless a great 
many petty rivalries, a grt>at many questions of 
persona aod egotistical amUtiona, enter failo their t 



disputes. But we must contemplate these Ptrug- 
gles from a bigber plane and as a whole; great 
principles are engageil in them and govern them. 
The eternal problem of human affnlrs is forever 

r( ;iiiiu arinu' in tlwm under one of its myriad 
forms; iu the tierce Imttlcs which he wages, it is 
to Idraa that man devotes himself; and hJa honor 
is to die for them Let u.s take as nii evaniph' the 
glorious, little, agitated and turbulent republics of 
Greece. A qtiesticm of principle, of sovereignty* 
divided litem, such as: "Sliall the aristocracy or 
the democracy rule? Spnrta or Athens?" And 
the slni,::gle was carried on not only in stales and 
cities; iu every city the two parties were arrayed 
agalnflt each other, the one to power, the other 
ron^titniiiijr the opi>osition. Wliat vicissitudes 
in the life of tlase parties so chan>r»ablc, so 
qulcitly orgiud7.ed and so quickly dis.«olved; one 
day in possession of favor and success, of {lopu- 
larity and of the votes of the multitude, the next 
forsalien, annihilated; in turn and almost without 
inter%'al, conquerors and conquered! — In modem 
society the right of discmsion, and oonmqaently 

of oppdsiiiuii, is the very soul of representative 
g»)Vernment. This right applies not only lo the 
mailing of the laws and the voting of taxes, la 
which the people take part through their repre- 
sentatives, but to all the parts of legi-slalion. ami 
to all puldic services. Opposition may even go 
beyond this, and attack the government and its 
principle. The ideal of representative govern- 
ment does not allow this sort of radical op|»osi- 
tion. It is necessary that there should be, beyond 
all reach of discussion, a stable, fixed point, 
and a principle which can not be contesfeil. In 
the moral world, as in the physical, motion sujv 
jvos.-. in inunovable piiiut. The eon.slitution, 
whose object is the conservation of the state aa 
a |Militical body, may indeed, be criticised, but 
it can not allow itself to be deided i>r iis prin 
ciple to be ov);rtbronii. All opposition, then^ 
fore, is outside the law from the moment that it 
tienies the jMditical pact atid seeks not the cf>nlrol 
of the .government but its ilestruclion. Hence, 
even intbo very countries in w hich ]>oliiical com- 
motions are most frequent, and in which power 
is ofleneet shaken by revolution, we sec that each 
pivernment tries to put its principle at len.st lie- 
yond the roach of the storm, and puts the consti- 
tution under the safeguard of an oath. The 
re:i->>n i-. that, wlii rever the constitution i - called 
in question, normal political life has cea-nl (o 
exist, and revolution has taken its place. — Knti 
land is a coimtry which affords the world the 
grand spectacle of a government whose prin- 
ciple is aeceiited l>y all This priiicipl- i- llie 
tixed, immovable point to which we referred 
above, the light-houNe whose foundation is beaten 

by till- billiiwv, liiit whose summit towers serenely 
above the storm In such a lountry the opjiosi 
tioB bears only on the direction of public alTairs. 
on questions of influence and of persons. We 
need not inquire by what vicissitudes England 
bad to pass to reach this cooditioB of catmuidof 
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mdoB. Whftt comUiiAttoii of circtimst&nocs ts 

iiccoss.irr, in order that hostile parties may be 
come extiniruished or alxlicate ? How Ion? may 
tiieir oppo>ition last ? It is plain thai in the 
intinite variety of human affairs, no fixed rules 
can be laid down here. — The old Greek theogony 
represents discord and friend!<lnp in tlie midst of 
the elementa, co-operating in the worlc of the gods. 
The one dhrldei the forces of nature, the other 
resfon-a tliemto unity, and the twD fnL<-cth< r pro- 
duce the general harmony of the univt r^-. (>])- 
position, like diacord. doiibtl(>s.s has its part to 
play in the harmony of the life of nations. " Ev- 
erj' force in nature is despotic, as is all will in 
man. A sinsle plant would wnm cover the earth, 
by reproduction, if the otlier plants allowed it 
free oonne." (Rlvarol.) Opposition U an ob- 
stacle in the way of invadinj; forces, and krepw 
them within their just limits. It oblij^es power 
to keep an attentive watch over its own acts, and, 
if wc may taicc a witticism for an axiom, we 
would Ix" olilipcd to admit even that it is the 
safegrjard of power; since we can lean only uj>on 
that which offers resistance. — In a regular repre- 
sentative irovcmment the opposition is always the 
nunority. As .siK^n a.s it hrt cmcs tlic more numer- 
ouii ami powerful, it assumes control of affairs, 
and finds the other party arrayed against it as the 
opiK>sition. The opposition may be weak, nr it 
may be stronjr ; it may be homoireneou-, or be 
comiKjsed of disf ordant anil coutnidietory ele- 
ments, united only fur the net^of the <'tru;;<7le; 
in this case ft oonstltntes a coalition. < )p|>osiiions 
usually have a marvelous aiitiluile for self-disci- 
pline; every opposition has a tendency to provide 
itself with leaders and to become qnrtematic; 
that is, not to confine itself to criticism of i-olaf- d 
acts of the ^'overnment, but to condemn tin lu and 
combat them en mafne. — In divided coimf rie-^ in 
which the governing power is not universally 
accepted, it is rarely the opposition'Which precip- 
itates revolutions; it pn-pare-. the way for llu'm. 
Most frequently at the l4i.st moment it recoils 
before its own work. Tt confines itself to paving 
f!ie ro.id. to preparinLT the arena into w hirli politi 
cal parlies an- nboiit to enter, and in which Ihf 
forces of insurre ction or of (he i;<ivemment are to 
decide the fate of the state Wc are not. how- 
ever, without examples of o[<[)r)s.itions which, vic- 
torious and su-tained by tlie pr-r)plf, have suc- 
ceeded in forcing a cooiititution \iix>u the govern- 
ment, and in aocomplishinir n peacefnl revolution. 
— -The opfvisition hn" more than one advanta^' 
over till- government p.irty. In tln' fitM place, 
the part it has tt) play is ji ss .lillii uli: rriticisin i-^ 
easy, while art is difHcult. The oiiposilion which 
criticises is not. like the government parly. resjy>n- 
sible for its acts ; its wfirk is colh-ctive, tmd there- 
fore imiiersoual. Moreover, as the public tliink 
that it is more honorable to attack power than to 
flatter it. and do not sec tliat und' r many cin um 
stances it n-quiri s more eoura_'e to defend it than 
to oombiit it, the op]H>siti(>n easily obtains the 
favor of popularity. Tliis popularity sooietimes 



I dehides the minds of even well inteationed men. 

' who allow themselves to believe that the opposi- 
' tion is necessarily in advance of the government, 
that it is a means and a condition of progress. 
I This is sometimes the cjise, but not nlwsys. The 
oppo»<ition may Im? more enlightene*! and liK-ral 
tlian the party in power : but it may l)c lens ho. 
Reason aiui truth are no more the exclusive attri- 
butes of the |!ovemed than of the governing. 
Ilcncc it can 1m >aiil itbsohitcly that the opjKv 
sition lu>ld.s in its hands the future of civilization 
and the destinies of the world. NeverlheleBs. 
experience shows that governments, save in ex- 
ceptional cii-scs which are always ran-, in which 
j the head of the state is n man of gt-niiis. incline 
I more fn-qiiently to immobility than to progresa, 
I and genendly oppose the force of inertia to the 
' most ne< i sv:iry n forms. Tin- imjiuls.- must then 
come from without and the motive power is the 
opposition. — The work of oppositions thns par- 
takes both of eninl and evil. liiit they ntitnN-r in 
their history pa;;<s of incomparabif brilliancy. 
Posterity should not fi>rL'et that in th<' ranks of 
the opposition there have been found united, 
coursire and virtue ; that they have railed forth 
tin nnMt si hupsts of patriotism and the suhlimest 
accents of ehxpieuce ; that great characters have 
been formed in them; that generous hearts havo 
fought witli '!m HI. and with them devoit-d them- 
selves to huni.iaity. What matters it after tills 
that all the < auses fav()red by opiM)sitions have not 
triumphed ? Doubtless, by the side of oppositions 
inspired by grpai jirinciples, we find others petty, 
mean and relroirn ssjve. Some h.-ivc marki'd their 
puN-sage by fertile ideas ; others have by degrees 
iM'come wakened latA finally dropped into sttenoe 
and forgetfulness. In the work of m:in error is 
ephemeral. Truth survives. We must credit 
opjK>sifion, the datigiiier of free investigjition. 
I with its truths, and pardon its errors. (Compare 
I Parties, PoLmcAL.) ExcLV CnkDixu. 

1 ORDEB OF TUB DAT. (See Paullvmemt- 
I ABT Law.) 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL. (Sec £>tiiAB0O, in 
U. S. Hifltoiy.) 

ORDERS, Religions. (Sec CoxoBEOATiom.) 

ORDINANCE OF 1787 (is U. S. Histobt). 
The orjranic law nnder which took phice the,or- 

irrmizatioii of flic ti-rritory west of Pmnsylvanin, 
rast of till' .Mississippi, ami north of .the Ohioi,— 
The a< i|Utsition of the " north we>rt territory " by 
the United States is els<'wlu're given. (S»-e Ter* 
RiToniEs.) After the c<imi>leiion n{ tlie Virginia 

j ei ssjiin. .Ii (T< i-son, as ch.iirmaii of a <omniilt4?c of 
tliree on the subject, reported to the congress of the 

I confederation a plan for the tfrniporary gov er a- 
mint of till- wcsfcTn territory. ' As tin- c .iitlictinj^ 
claims of the p.artisans of .Ii-lTt rson. HntHs King 
and Nathan Dane are apt to confuse the n .id>r, it 
seems best to give tiie pecuUar features of Jefler- 
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iiOD's re)K)rl, which WM adoptad April 23^1784^. 

1. It covered the wMe western territoiy, ceded 

or to Im' cf'difl, sniUli as wrll imrlli nf ilic Oliio. 

2. Scvcul«.'i.'n slyli'!*, rnch twi» lii-^rrft-.s in U-ngth 
from north to nouth, were to be gradually formed 
from it; one between Pennsylvaate and a nortli 
and wnith line thrmiierh the month of the Great 
Kanawlia;^eigbt in a n<<rili imd Miutli t'u r, IkmukIc*! 
on the went by a oortli uuU Nuulb line through the 
great (alh of the Ohio; and the remaining; eight 
In a Com*-pi>n'Iin;^ tii T Jtoiuulcd wrst liy thi- Min- 
sissipfd. Evi-n the namc-s wen' to Jiavt- Iwcn |)ro- 
vided for the prospoctire staten of the northwest, 
including mich singular (le<<t;rnuttons nn C'lirrHo- 
nestw, Sylvanin, Awtenisipiu, Mflropotaniia. Po)y- 
]>i>lainia ami l'< li^ipia, toiicilu r with Iht- li-ss 
remarkable lilies of Saratoga, Washington, Mich- 
iganla and IlUnoia. S. " After the fo^r 1800 
tht-rc sliall Im- ii- itlicr slavery nor involuntary 
wrvitiuli' in iiny of lln- .said >tiit( s othi r than iu 
tin- [)iiiiishni< nt of crimes, wlRTi i.f the party shall 
have been duly couvicti^. ' Tliis prohibition, 

• therefonf, WB« to have Iwn i>i<i-p< < tivp, not fm- 

nn-<ti;itf, and to hn\f apjilird lu w'/ new staff's 
from the gulf of Mexico, to iiriliish America. 
Thla prorbo waa voted on, April 19. New H amp- 
hliirc, >raxsafliii>icif»i. HIkhIc Inland. C'onnccliouf , 
Ni w York and IVnn»y|vjinia vnii d for ii : Mary- 
land, Virginia and Sunih Candina. n^^ainst it; 
Konb Carolina wan divided; and JSew Jeney, 
TVIaware and Oeorpta were nnreprGsented. Not 
h:i\ iiii. \ I ti '■t;iii - in favor, tlu' proviso was lo*t. 
Dtdaware aud Ueurgia were entirely unrepre- 
aenied: New Jerxey ^d onedelegate present, who 
voted for tin* pn)\ixr>, hut a state was not " n-pn-- 
aented" t-xtrept by at Inwt two delegsites. The 
, laagoageof theprovino, however, became a model 
for every auhtequent reiitriction upon alavery. 
<8ee CoxpROMiscs. IV. : Wii.mot PnovTK>: C-oif- 
»riTi TioN, Atni iidinent XII! i 1 The slates 
werjp forever to bt;a juirt of Uie L'ailetl blateti, to 
be ■abject to tlie goviemment of the United Statea, 

«rid to the artiele< of eon federal if >ii. and to have 
repuliiican governiueuti^ .">. The whole wa.s to 
be a charter of compact and fundamenial consti- 
tutions lietween the new states and the thirteen 
original stales, unalterable but by Joint conwnt of 
<'onirre-s and tlu- hlaie in whieli an idteialion 
should be propoM-d to be made. With the adop- 
^tlon of the re|N>rt. except the anti-nlavery section, 
Jefferson"^ eonneetn'n with the work f easeil FTe 
enten-d the di|»i>>niaiie «.ervire in tlie following 
nionlli, and remained abroad until (JctoU r, 1789. 
— March 18, 17H5. Hufun King, of MuNsjichu-H-ti.*, 
afterward of New York, olTen-d a resolution that 
>Iavery in the whole western territory 1m- inimwii- 
ately prohibited. The language Im Jeffermn's, ex- 
cHidlnf the worrls "after tl^ year 1800." and 
rliuni'ing "duly ronvi< t<'<| " into " i i r- 'iially 
guilty " Hy n vole of eight hXaU-^ to three thi« 
V is ( oinniitttHi. an<t a favonMe report traa made, 
April 14 (prolmbly y, but It wa« nev»T acted upon. — 
In Septemlier, 17M, cnngreiis agaiu iH'gan to con- 
aider tlie ifovcranient of the letrltory, and a com* 



niittee, of which Nathan Dane, of MassachuBctts, 
was chairman, framed the "ordinance of 1797,*' 

whieh was finally adopted. .Inly 13. 1787. The 
fairest view isthal .IctTerMin's report wiusthefranir- 
worlc on which the nrdinanei- was built: the gen* 
oral scheme waa that of the former, but t he provia- 
ions were ampllfled, and the followinfir changetw 
and new jin i\ isioiis were niiule: 1. The prohibit 
tion of Hlavery tollowc<l JefTerson s. excluding the 
words "after the year l^."thus nuddngit im« 
niedinte, and adilin j a fugitive slave clause, (See 
Si>AVK«v, V.) This ariiele. wiys Dane, iu a letter 
of July 10. 1787. to King. " I had no idea the 
states would agree to, and therefore omitted it in 
the dnift; but. finding the hnnne favorably dis- 

)xt.-»ed <in this subjeel. after we had rr.iiipleled the 

Other partM, I moved the article, which was agroc<d' 
to without opposition.'* 2. On the other hand, 
ai this was an ordinar.of for the government only 
of the territory norlliwest of the Ohio, itx jirohi- 
bition of slavery was territorially only about half 
as large as Jcflenon's; and tliis may help to ex* 
plidn the dUTorent fates of the two. A ftirther 
e\])lanntion of tin- ]>a-^aL'e of Dane's ordinaiiee, 
even with a prohibition of slavery, bao rectuiUy 
been bimight to Ught by Mr. W. F. Pooto (see 
"North American Bevksw," anion-: the autliori^ 
ties): in I7H7 Dr. Manaaieh Cutler, agent of the 
Ohio land < oinpany in Massachusetta, was ready to 
purchase 5,000.000 acres of land in Ohio if it 
should be organised as a free territory', and his 
jndi< ions pn s<-nlHtioi) of f:tf i to i ongress had 
a powerful iuHueuee upou the rcMuU. 8. Arti- 
cle in., and the concliision of article TV., guar* 
anfeeinir the freedom of navieation of the Missis- 
sippi and St. Lawn'nce, were new, and weui to 
have been due to Timothy Pickering, of Mama 
chusetts. — The ordinance proper hegui hjr seciup- 
ing to the Inhabitants of the territory the equal 
division of real and jKTsonal pro]KTt v of iat. states 
lo the next of kin in equal degree; aud the power 
todeviseandconveypropertyofeverykind. Con* 
gress was to appoint the governor, the seeretarvc 
the thrtv judges, and the militia generals; mid 
the governor was to make other apiviintmenia 
until the organ izat ion of a general assembly. The 
governor and judgosi were to adopt such state laws 
as they sjiw til, uidess iliv^ipprovcd h\ (onirress, 
until there should be 5,UiM> " free male iuhabitauts 
of full age ** in the district: a cnrious slip, corarid- 
erinir the prohibition of any other than "fnr" 
inhabitants. On attaining this |Mi])ulation tiie 
territory was to have a general assembly of ita 
own, consb«ling of the governor, a hottse nf rep- 
resentatives of one to rvprr WO free male iidiab- 
itnnts. and a leji^lafivi ( ouin il of tlve to \xi 
selected by congress from ten nominations by the 
lower house, and to serve for five years. The aa* 
sembly wjis to eh<K)se a delepite to sit, but not 
to vote, in congress; jnid was lo pass |;»ws for tho 
government of the territory, not repugnant to the 
principles of the following " nrtieles of compact 
between the original slatcK and the people and statea 
in tho said Unrttory," which w«ra to "forever 
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remain unalterable, unless liy common consent." 1 
I. No peaceable and orderly jM rson wiis ever to 
Ix? mok-sttfi on account of his nxxh- of worship 
or iL'ligious st-ntimcnts. II. The pt-ople ■were 
always to enjoy the IwnefltH of the writ of haU-a-s 
corpus, trial by juiy, proportionate represcotuiion 
in the legislature, bidl (except for capital offenwfi, 
in cases of evident proof and strnnirprcsumptinn), 
moderate fines ami puniKhmcnts, and the prc«er- 

*Tation of liberty, property and private contracts, 
m. Schools and the means of education were 
forever to be encouraged; and good faith was to 
be observed toward the Indians. IV. The terri- 
tory, and the atatea formed therein, were forever 
to be a {Hirt of " this confederacy of the United 
States^" .subject to the arti< li s of confederation, 

•and to the authority of congress under them. 
They were never to interfere with the disposal of 
the sf)il by the Uiiiled States, or to tax the laiid'^ 
}« Idiirriug to the Uniti-d Slates; and (he naviga- 
tion (if the Mississippi and St. Lawrenee waa to 
be free to every citizen of the L'liited States, 
"without any tax, impost or daty therefor." 
V. Not less than thni- nor more than five states 
were to be formed in the territory. The bound- 
aries of three of these, the "western, middle 
and eastern " nU\U'«, [suUsequently Illinois, Indi 
ana, and Ohio, res{)eetively], were rotighly marketl 
ont, very nearly as they stand at present; and con- 
greaa was emiMi weml to form two states [Michigan 
and WlsonnHiiil north of an east and west line 
through the southern en<l of Lake Mi<'hi<ri(n. 
Whcnc%'er any of tliese divibions should contain 
40,000 InhaMtanta it was to be at liberty to form 

a state l'<)\ ernMient, repuhliean in form and in 
conformity with tiase articles; and Wiis then to 
be admitted to the Union "on an equal footing 
with the original atatea, in aU respects whatso- 
ever." VI. " There shall he neither slavery nor 
involuntary servit\iilc in the Kiid territory, oIImt- 
wise thau in the puuisbmeut of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly oonvicsted: pro- 
vided always, that any iK'rs<m escaping into the 
same, from whom lalM)r or service is lawfully 
claimed in any nii<- of the original states, such 
fugitive may lie lawfully reclaimed and conveyed 
to the person claiming his or her labor or service 
as afnn -iiiil." This proviso was the tir-t instance 
of a fugitive slave law; it waa afterward added 
to the constltutimi. (See CoBiPBomsEa. Til.: 
Fi f:iTivK Si.AVK Laws; Si.avkhv. V.l — Thcfren- 
eral Ik ine of the orilinaiii f, with the exception 
< r 1. jirohiltitionof slavery, was the model upon 
which the territories of tlie United States were 
thereafter organize<l. (SeeTEUitiTouiKs.) l'])<m 
the inau;rurati*)n of the new povernnn nt undt r 
the constitution an act was paiwed, Aug. 7, 17t$9, | 
reoogniadng and confirming the ordinance, but | 
moilifyinir it sliirlilly '•o a- to rnnfomi it to the in-w ' 
|N>wi of tliepri'sidentaiid Mnaie. \\ In n the ter 
rilory south of the Ohio came to be oriranized. the 
organization wa.^ controlled by the stipulation of 
the ceding states that slavery should not bo pro> 
bibited; and in the case of othor terrltoriea the 



language often ditTercHl widely from that of the 
onlinance of ITsT; but in all ca.sesthe underlying 
principles have Is-en identical, so that the ordi- 
nance might Ik" cjiHetl the umgna eharta of the 
territories. The dilTerence in stalemansbip be- 
tween the British and the American methods of 
dealing with problems chwely similar is ehtewhere 
not(<l. (S c Hrvoi t TioN. I.; TERRiTdtiKs. 1.) 
— In the organization of the five states which 
have been fonncd under the ordinance, the priv. 
ilegcs wcured by it to the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory have been imlx-dded in the state coustitu- 
tions, usually in the pn-liniinary bill of rigfata. 
In Indiana, in 1903, a convention, presided over 
by Wm. H. Harrison, sent a memorial to congress, 
askint: a leniiMtrary --u-iM Usion of the sixth artii le; 
but a select committee, John Randolph being 
chairman, reported that such action would b« 
hiirhly dangcnms and inexp«'di<-nt. Tn 1W).V7 
successive rcHilutions of (I<)V. llarrisfui and the 
territorial legislature to the same end were fol- 
lowed in each year by favorable reports from the 
committem to which they were referred: hut con- 
gress ttM>k no ar tion. In tli. siiinnier of 1807 tho 
effort was again renewed; but ilie new committee 
reported, Kov. 18, 1807, that a suspension of tho 
artirlc was not expeilient. By this time oppo-if ion 
to the sus|K'nsion was growing stronger in tl»e ter- 
ritory itM-lf, so that the attempt was not renewed. 
But the legislature, the same year, passed laws 
allowing ownere of slaves to bring them into the 
tt rritory, n ^'i'lt r tln ni. .iiul hold thc-m to service, 
those under tifteeu years to be held until thirty- 
five for males and thirty-two for femalea, and 
those over fiftee n for a term ftf years to be con- 
tracted for hy tlie owner and the negro. In the 
latter ciisc, if the negro refused tO contract, he 
was to be removed whence he came; and in both 
cases the children of regii«terpd servanta were to 
lie belli to M r\ i< I until the aires of thirty for itialea 
and twenty -cigiit for females. Illinois, being 
then a part frf Indiana territory, lived under these 

laws until liiT ailini^^ion a^ a -tafe. in IMIH, when 
she enai till in her < < in^i itui ion lliat "e.vi>ting' 
contrai ts " should Ik- valid. In this way slavery 
remained practically in force all over lUiiiois, and 
the pro-slavery party controlled the state, la 
1H22 an anti-slaviTV man \v;is < Iccti'd governor, by 
divisions in the pro-sluvery nujks, and iu 1U» % 
inaugural he reminded the pro«lavery legislature 
t)f the illi i:al e\i>ti nce of slavery in Illintiis. 
That IhkIv r< torteil by an act to call a conveutioa 
to frani> a new eon-iiiutioo. The act bad to bo 
approved liy iM)pular vote, and. after a contest 
lasting through 182:{-4, Was defeale<l by a vote of 
O.S'J'J to 4.'.t,")0. In lM>ih stales provisions forbid- 
ding future contractH for service, made out of the 
state, or for more than one year, grndoally re- 
in>>vrd this <]i-.L'ni--i d slavi rv. — The preaniMcs to 
thi' i i.D^lituiion-' of Ohio. Indiana .■Old Illitini^ till 
rei ill liiat till- prospi-tlivc state "ha-- ili<- r^,J^^i of 
admission to the Union " in accordance with lb«. 
constitution, the ordinance of 17H7, and the ena- 
tding act. In the case of 5Ilchiga]y»og|^ king 
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selected to paas an enabling act; the people of 
the territory, thereforp, resting on the fifth article 

of the i>nlinai!i r, auil cliiimiiii; flint ilu- ciily cnn 
ditiuu prt-ctdful to admission (tin- iiicriii.se of thv 
population to 90.000) bad imn fulfilled, formed a 
< ii!i-ntu(iou. and were admitt(xi witliouf nn ena- 
Idiiiil art. (Sec Mu UKk.VN.) Il should also bo 
noticed that tUe extrt iiu' Morlliweslcni pari of liic 
territory, south and witii uf iUx licutl of LAkv 
Superior, vmtH not finally mcluded in any of the 
five >lati s M.imcd. liut is now ii jinrt of Jlinni sola. 
— The Kccond of the arliclfs of coofcderution de- 
clarea that eadi Mtate rrtaiwi " every power, juris- 
dietion and ri^'ht which is not by this conffdiraMnii 
expn-ssly delegated to the United btates in < i>ii 
gresH asM-inblfd." The power to acquire, the 
juri^iciiou lo jcoTvrn, and the right to retaia, 
torritor}' outside of the limits of the utatcs, arc 
miwlii iv in tlieartick-". ev < II li> iiniillt aiion. jriven 
to the t'uited States. Wlieiico, tlieu. did congreiitt 
draw the power to vest in itKeif the title to the 
northwe-t t( rritory. to frame rlii^ ordinaiiep for 
its j^uvernnu'Ut, to abolish slavery thi-n in, and to 
ptovlde for the adinissiim t<i ihe confi-denicy of 
five new states? The " Federalist " un«werH the 
queHtion thus lirlefly: "All this has iK-en ihme, 
an<l ilone •.vlihout lh<' least color of enn-tiiiitiunal 
authority; yet uo blame has ticeu wluMpered, uo 
afairm has tieen aoinided." In other words, we 
an' to su[>i>nsi- that the states, tempted J'artly by 
a wiiliu'^iu'ss to despoil Virf^iuia of her vast 
WMteni elaiuis. and parOy by a desire to share in 
the proceeds of the western territory as a common 
stock, were willinf; to allow their imbecile con- 
grcs-s to appmpriate a s<iuree of revenue to which 
it bud no sluidow of claim, and which, as it then 
seemed, wonld so increase in a few ycMs to 
make i-i^usn---. indi pendent of the states. 8och a 
supposiiioti <i(M s fur levs than justice to the acute- 
nes-s of the slate iy)liticians who were then liiC 
OOntroiliu^ claiw; they would have been glad to 
Witltholil the power to povern Ihe territories fimn 
OOngresH, and yet how were they to avoid jrranl- 
ing it? Tlie reason for their "whinpuring uo 
blame, sonndinifr no alarm," lay in the patent ne- 
cessity of the ca-if. in llie poHtir.il hiw which 
finally forceii a recoipiitiou uuder any form of 
government, that it ia only in noB-eaaentials that 
a limitation on sovereignity can be dcdiiecd by 
iliiplicntion, and that there are certain i -setitial 
attributes of soverciimty which cmi only Im- re- 
stricted in express terms. (See also Ilumilton'x' 
nrfiument in Bakk CoHTBOTsmiBS, 11.) The I 
ri^'ht to accpiire iirojwrty b as much the natural 
right of a govemmeot, however limited. a>> of an | 
individual : and a fiovemment. if mitrirted m far | 
as to be denie«l this ritrlif. i> ei!li« r ni>n i \i«tt iil 
or ini|Kitent. It is not nm that circumstances, 
ill this ca«^e. ciinijM ll. d ihe stall's to allow a vio- 
lation of tlw* articles of confederation : it ix rather ' 
true that cinnim«tsnr»*K. in thin cn<»f. compelledj 

Ibr stale jMilitii iatis Im rr -jN,] ihi' natural ri-rhtsj 
uf the national government, which, in no inauy*. 
Other cases, they had attempted to limit by the I 
129 VOL. in.— 8 



general phrases of the second article. (See Ka- 
T10K.) We are therefore to talce the sovereign 

ri;;lit to :ic«piire territory as the justiti<ution of the * 
ordinance of nbl, just as iu the case of the 
annexation of Louisiana, which was equally un- 
authori/.cil by the constitution. (Sec CORnmr- 
Tio.N. III., //. 2.) — Undoubtedly the preatest ben- 
efit of the ordinance to the territory whii h ii cov- • 
ered was its exclusion of slavery from it. It tbil* 
rpoeived the full sweep of that stream of immi- 

t'raTi.iii. ti>n iiiii! ilnincsiic, which so ran fiiUy 
avoided hluve soil ; the strictnes»s with which Uiis 
westward stream eontim d itself to the oompam- 
fively narrow channel iHiiinded by the lakes and 
Ihe Ohio, is of ilwlf a lesiiniony to the wisdom of 
the sixth article. lieyond this, however, there 
were countless other benefits. The enumeration 
of the natural riirhts of the indlTidiial was a polit- 
ical education fm iIh- ]m-o]i1i- of the Oew territory, 
as well an a chatt fur the orguniiathtn of the new 
state governments. The stipulations for the en- 
courairenient of (Hlucalion. thoiiL'^li too iiulfflnite 
to be biiidiiiu, have exerted an ( noriiious iiitlueiice 
uiKiii till deinaiuls of the jh oplc iind upon the 
|K>licy of the legislature**. Thin whole section 
waH thus, from the iK'ginnine, the theatre of a 
conscious and iiersisteiu attempt to combine uni- 
versal suffrage and univen^ education, each for 
the sake of the other ; and the micoess of the 
attempt, tbouirh still far friiiii eoinplete. hiH al- 
ready pone far beyond any possilile conception of 
its projcM torw. Most imiK>rlant of all, from a po- 
litical jKiint of vi( \v, the ordinance was the first 
consciou.s movement of the American mind 
lowanl the luiiversal application of the federal 
principle of state governmeui to the continent. 
Hie original states owed their formal Individoali^ 
to acciibnt *>r the will of the king; tlu" inchoate 
states of Vermont, Kentucky ami TenneKsi-c wefB 
tlie accidents of nccidentH ; here, in the north- 
west territon,'. the nation first conM-iously chone 
the state system for its future development. (See 
N.vTiox, III.) — Major General Arthur St. ( lair, 
a delegate from Pennsylvania, and preaident of 
congress during the adoption of the ordinance, 
wiis till' tirsi L'uvi riior of the territory. ITHH-iHtcj 
His biography, cited below, in thv best expor<ition 
of the practical woricings of theordinancc. When 
the |)ortion of the northwest lerritflfy outiiide of 
Ohio was organimi as Indiana territory iwe that 
state), William II. Harrison liecanie its g<<venior, 
IflOO-U, and was succeeded by John (iilwon. 
1811-18, and Thomas Posey. 1818-16. until Indi 
ana became a st.-ite AN'ln n the separate teiriioi v 
of Illinois was organiml ^bce that Mtate), ^iuian 
Edwards Iwcame its frovemor, 1809-18. Hichi- 
iran. as a territory, had as iroveriiois Willintn 
Hull If<<).>-13, Li \vis C ass I'Hia :{1. (Jeo. II Por- 
ter IKM-I.and Stevens T. Mason Ifm-fl. When 
WiMonsin wna separated from Michigan aii a ter- 
ritory, its govemoTH were Ifenry Dodge, 1886-41 
and 1S4.VM, .Imm - I> Doty A ami N I* 

Tallmadgt* lt^4-i>. The smuil n iuninder of the 
teiTitory. after the admlMlon of Wiscondn u » 
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s1ntc(soc WrsroxPTV ; XmassoTA), was nddcfl to ; 
Minnesota. — For the cessions of the vari()u^ Mates 
• which went lo mnke up the northwest jerritorj*. 
8ce Territoimbs. — The text of the ordinance is 
in 1 Poorc's Federal and HtnU. ConMtutiom, 7 ; 1 
Stai. at Large (Bioren and Diiant's edition), 475 ; 
Duer's OoniiitiHioual JuritpnuUnee, 513; Ad- 
drewiT Manual of (he Cbiufiirwlioit, App. xiii.; 
M (■ :il->n ynrth Aiiirrifan llrn'tir, April, 1876; 
Hildn-th s Pioneer UUtory, 193 (Dhio Company) ; 
Tt^VofiHittorytfOkio.^llH', 1 Bancroft's Forma- 
Um^the CoMtifHtion, 177, and 2 :98; H. B. Ad 
ams* Mhryiindii InJlwM* in Founding a NntiondJ 
C")inn"nirfalth; Coles' Ilutory of the Ordinano of 
1787 (read before the Penn. Hist. Soc.. June 9, 
1850) : 4 Joartkib of CbngreM, 878. 879 ; 8 Hil- 
dreth'8 Vnited fit.it-.-. iW ■ 1 von Hoist's niiful I 
8taUt,2&i i 1 McMaater s Hittory of the American [ 
Aefib. SOB; 1 Sehottler's DMil«f ASafe*, 98 ; SPIt- 
kin'K rHtV<^ f^atfa, 210; 1 Curtis' Histnrff of the \ 
(hmtitutuiu , 291; 1 Draper s Ciril War, 180 ; 1 ! 
Wilson's Ri»>' and Fall »/ t/n' Sltirt Pmn r, 81 ; 1 
Qin6ky'»Ameriean Conflirt, 38 ; 3 Holmes' vl«/i/iii, 
884; 1 Stof. ai Large. 50 (art of Au)?. 7. 1789); 
Smith's Vf' of St. Clair; Hurn. t's S, (llement of 
i/ie Aorthvf^t Tdtrritorif; Washburne's Sketch of 
Btmari Colet; Stoty's Gmmentariee, % 1810; 
TTic Federalist, xxviii. Madison) ; and author- 
ities under articles referred to. For JefTerxin's 
claims to the authorship of the onliiiaiiee. see 1 
Benton's T/>irtjf Ycanf View, 138; 1 Randall'a 
fjfe nf J prtum. 397 ; for Dane's, see 8 Wehster'a 
Workt. :{!»T ; for Dane's, King's and Pickering's, 
8e« 2 Spencer's United States, 202 ; Pickering's 
L^0 of Pkkering. AuEXAinnm Johnron. 

OREGON, a state of the American I'liion. 
It was claimed to have been rightfully a ]mrt of 
(he Louisiana piurchaae, as lis western Imundary 
was defined In 1819 by the Florida treaty (se(> 
AWKEXATiuN-, r, II.*, 1111(1 it was i vidently un 
der this claim that Lewis and Clarke first explored 
it fn 1804-6. by direction of President Jefferson. 
The contli( tinu' claims are els<'\vluTe iriven. (See 
NouTinvKsT iioi XDAuy.) The people of Oregon, 
without waiting for action by congre— , fonned a 
provmional government in 1843. After several 
failures to pi»s an BCt for the organization of the 
territory (sec Wilxot Proviso), an ai l for that 
ptirpose became law, Aug. 14, 1848. It covered 
all the territorr of the United States we<tt of the 

Hiii'kv iiioiiniaiiis u!nl north of latituiii' 40 north 
(s«'e \VAsiti.\<ni).\ TKimiTouv). and prohibiteil 
alaveiyby putting in force the provlskmsof the 
ordinance of 17s7. Ni> enaMin',: act was passed 
by congress, hul a '•tate convention at Salem, 
An-:. 17-Sept. 18. ix-'u. iu:<l. i aulhorilyof the ' 
territorial legislature, adopteil a. state c«>ns'tilution. ' 
Under this the state wat admitted Feb. 14, 1H.->!>. I 
— Borvn s. The houtidarii s d by th'- aet 
of admission were as follows : on the nf>rth, the 
Columbia river and latitude 46' north : on the I 
ei't The Snake river from latitude l*! norfli to ' 
it<i junction with the Owyhee, and thence directly i 



south to lafifii'lf lO ; on tlie south, la'i'ii'lp ■}'?■; 
and on the west the Pa< ilic ocean. Thcxe dillered 
from those claimed by the state oooatitutloa in 
only one respect; the latter took as a northern 
lK)undary the Columbia and Snake rivers, thus 
including the territory- between latitude 4*>" and 
the Snake river, which congress preferred to 
assign to Washington territory.— O oHS T i T t 'Ti o y. 
Tlie lirst cnn^iituiion is still in force. It resirir ted 
suffrage to whites, on six months' residence and 
one peal's declaration of intention to become a 
citizen ; authorized the legislature to prohibit the 
iinmi^'ralion of jktshus not qualified to become 
oiii/.i ns of till' United States ; provided for a leg- 
ialature of two bouses, the senate to consist of 
alzteen members, chosen hy districts for four 
years, ami the house of representatives of thirty- 
four members, chosen by districts for two years ; 
forbade the passage of speohd or local lawn In • 
nnmlx-r of spe{'itte<l r ases ; gave the governor a 
term of four years, and matle him eligible not 
more than eight in twelve years; provided that 
he should be chosen by popular vote, or, in de- 
fault of a popular majority. l>y a joint voto of 
the legislalun-. foiliade the leL-i-lainre to rharter 
any bank, to oubscribe to the st<Kk of any com> 
pany. or to charter any corporation otherwise 
than by general l.iw ■. and ordered the state capi- 
tal to be ti.\e<l by popular vi>te. Two other ques- 
tions were submitted to pi^iular vote, with the 
following result: by a vote of 7,727 to 2.645, 
slnverr was prohibited in the state ; and by a vote 
of H tijf) to free III _'r". - or nudatlftes not 

then resident in the slate were forbidden to 
"come, reside or be within this state, or hold any- 
real estate, or make any contract, or maintain any 
suit tiierein. " and the legislature was aulborizwl 
to pass laws for their removal and exclusion, and 
for the punishment of persons who should em- 
ploy or harbor them. The constitution has not 
since lie< ii amended in any ].,iitii nln In 1^83 
the legislature changed the time i>f inauguration 
of state officers from September to January, so thftt 

the new governor holds from Se]>iember, 
to.Ian. I.IHST. — (JovKH.vous. .lohn Whittuker, 
is.-,lt-(ij ; Ad<lison C. Oibbs, lHi2-fi ; Gi-o. tu 
Woods. 180fr-70 : Lafayette 8. Grover, 1870-78 ; 
Wm. W. Thayer, 1878-83: Zenas P. Moody. 
lsMi-7 — PoMTK At- llisTimv. The long uiter- 
val between Oregon's adoption of a constitution 
and its admission as a state was due maini)' to the 
•• an;! iie-To clause" of the einislinition, which 
made rcpul)licins in congre-s very unwilling to 
vote for a r ui ii ition of the instrument. The 
clause wsis due to the exi««tenco of three parties In 
the slute, r)ne in favor of slavery, a second op- 
jv>s«'d to it, and a third (ipposcd to iiclmo immi- 
gration. The last two united to proliibit both 
slavery and nesro Immigration; but the first was 
sultii ii ni!y -ironjT t,, cntniM ] the ( "invention to 
submit to the jM ople the <iue«tion of " -lavery or 
no slaveiy." After the ratiiii ation was < omjileto, 
and the state admilled, the first aii<l third factioos 
united against the second, and made Oregon a 
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•democnitic state. TIk' (IciiuK-nilic piirty of the ' 
•Uttc liud so strong a pro-t>lavery ult>mi.-ut in it . 
that one of tlw Oregon wnaton. Lane, was the 
Bn-ckinrklirt' cnndidntc tw the vioc-pK^dency in ' 
IbdO. lu that yiur tlic republicans obtained the I 
eleeloral vote of the »uuc by a plurality, ilie |M>p- . 
ular vote being as follows: Lincoln, 5.270: 
Breckinrid-rf. r^OOW. Douarltw, 8.WJ1; Bell. 188. | 
Fnun dial tinn- uiilil l^us the stalf? was n-puh- 
licau in stale, c-ougressioual and presidential elec- 
tions. In 1868 the demoetala, tagr abont 1.000 
ranjorify, oht:iiin-il tin- l iiTft^rnl vote of the state 
for s>eymuur. and elected the congressman and a 
majority of both houses of the legislature. Sbiee 
that time tlw parties have alleraatdtj baen sue- 
oessful in the state's blennfal etecttom. Tn 1870, 
1874 ati<l ISTH the ileiinxTat- currii il thf stuff, 
electing the governor, congressman, and a ma- 
Joritj of the l^slatare: in 1879, 1878 and 1880, 
the " i»r<"*iilei>ti:il yeiirs." the repuhlicans se- 
■Cnred the elertoral vote of the Mtate, the L-(»ngress- 

man. and a tnajurity of the iegialalwe. (Set; 
Orboon. under IvuscToiui. CoxMnnox.) In 

1888 thp le}]^Hlature is republican by the following 
majorily i-rnate, sixteen to fnurti i n ; hoiist-, 
thirty-nine to twcntjr-ono. — The munt prominent 
pditical leaden of the state liave been the follow- 

iDg Lafayette Grover. demoemtir ron?n'H-imnn 
in 18S9. irovcrnor 187l>-77. and I nited Slates wn 
ator 1^77-S:{. Joseph Lane (see Ills name): John 
U. Mitchell, repuhlican Uuitvd Slates senator 
1878-79; and Oeor.ire II. Wiilinras. republican 
United State?. S4 iiator 186.V71, and aitnni< y i;en 
eral under Oram, 1872-{i. — See Noktbwe»t 
BoinrDART, and sntborltles under it; Chover's 
Oi-,ij"n .l/v/,/r,<, isjo Dunn's //(Vr./zv/ (h;- 
yon Tuck'-r s lli»t;ry of (Jri'j"ii *1H44). 

Gret'nhow's IliMorn tif Oregon (184-"»). (Jniy's HU- 
tory of Orfjim (1849). 3 P<H»re s Federal and 
State Comtitutiont; Tribune Almanae, 18A9-88; 
Hint s' Oretjtin and H» J nutitutioM {l&Bt)\ Dufwr's 
atatistiet of Oregon (1860). 

AuEXAiTDEK Jomwroir. 

ORIENTAL (jUESriON, The. By this, or j 
by the equivalent term. Eastern Question, is usn- | 
ally understoo<l the political complications which , 
are ever on the |M>iut of arisinit, in the ottoman ! 
empire. In consi-iiuem-t" of thi* mutual antago- 
niROi of the Cluistiaa oad MuN»ulmao populations 
which inhabit that country, on the one part, and 
•of th-' J. n vision of the cooquest of Tuiki y liy tli«- 
Ru^isians, on the other — The extreme diver>iiy . 
of the nations occupying the vaxt territory sub- | 
ject to the i»<>rfe. and the l>onds. ethnoirraphic or 
religioiLs, which unite the ;:rratcr ninnlx rof thi ni 
to Ku.HHia. constantly inipi-ril the inte::rily of the 
Turlibh monarchy, and threaten, at any moment, 
to cauw fresh revolutions in that country, the 
COnseijuences of which would Im- fell ininii <liat< !y 
all over Europe; for the pos.session of Constan- 
tinople would frive the rzars an Incn-aM- of power 
■which woulil il< >tri>y at a blow tli.' f.n:iiilation oij ' 
which I he buioucv of power in Lurupc n-»ls. j 



Sjiid NajKtlcon, in an n(hires'» to the Fn'nch sen- 
alu. dated Jan. 29, 1807: " Who can calcuhtlv the 
length of the wara and tlie number of *^«»r*^tgw 
it would l»e necessary to enter on, some day, to 
repair the evils which would result from the loss 
of Constantinople, if the love of cowardly ease 
and the seductions of the great city should pre- 
vail ovei tlie counsels of a wise fnreslghtf We 
should li-ave our posterity a loii^^ inhi'rilancc 
of wars and misfortunes. The Greek croes being 
triumphant from tlw Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
we should, in our own day. s«i' our provinces 
overrun by a swarm of fanatien and barbarians ; 
and if in this too tardy struggle dviHaed Europe 
should perish, our guilty indifference would justly 
exeito tiie oomptalnts of postrrity, and wooM be 
a title of opprobrium to us in lii^tory.""* XaiKi- 
icon, however, foresaw all the dangers which 
threaten the existence of Turltey triifln he wrote: 
"The pntriotism of the peoples and the policy 
of Ihc courts of Europe would not prevent the 
downfall of the Ottoman empire." —The origis 
of these dangers, and of all the political com- 
plications connected with the serious problem 
culli-d the Essteni or Oriental qu*-stion, s Imck 
to the reign of Othman L, who, at the bead 
of numerons Asiatic hordes, occupied sevoral 
provinci s of Asia Minor, and thus laid the foun- 
dations of an < nipin' which was destim il to lind 
its cbii f jviwer in tlic subjeclion of Gr< ek peo- 
ples. The talking of Constantinople during the 
reign of the sulttm Mohammed II. dcfinith'ely 
markeii the establishment of the Turks in Europi-, 
w^o thenceforth planned the subjection of the 
prinHpol neighboring states and theextemtinatlott 
of the Cliristians. — To tluM- rdiixious and cthno 
graphic C.UIM.-S must be added the tendencies of 
Kus.sian i>olicy to punme its work of univenal 
domination by the conquest of the Ottoman em- 
pire. The remarkable testament uf Peter 1. left 
by that prince to his succi-ssors, niui d( |>osiied 
among the archives at Peterhof (neor St. Peters- 
burg), tells what should be and what are the poHt- 
icrnl views of Russia in this r< i:ard. In this doc- 
ument, w hose lenj;tlj din-s not allow its reproduc- 
tion her)', in rjitnuo, the czar d«-clares that heoott* 
siders the Uussian jicfiple ralli d by Providence tO 
univers:d domination; that the ••Ru.ssia which 
be had found a riruht and intended to leave a 
mightg Mrram, would, under bis successors, be* 
come a nfmtt nea. destined to fertilize impoveridied 
Euntpi-. and that \ts ir.it. ,r.,tihl oterfiutB spit'- of 
all the dikes which wcukeued hands would oppose 
to them, If his descendants knew how to direel 
their c<"^r* " It was to teach tin- < /ar-, liis su'co*- 
sors, how to diriH I that < oursc. liial he lhout;hl it 
expedieiii to leave Ihcni his coun.sels or inatnio- 
tions. After having explained the necessity of oer- 
tirin conquests wlddi have been ocoomplislMd sbMsa 
his time, lie continues: "H ix. Qet Jtist as near as 

• Who wniili) wnt. Iii-tury iftiT civlllrifl Enrop* hikd 
|MTiKli«il t Wf arr not mt tare tlMt Uir cnDijueat of Tarkey 
iiv i{u.«is«o«ld add te (he powu <rf tlwlaMr.~llMnHa 

liLOCK. 
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poflritde to Constantinople nnd the Indies. Tht 
j/vUm wA0 r«gtu there viU be the real mteere^ of 
th0 ttcfUt. To this end, exdte conttnual wan now 
in Turko\' luid now in I'lT-ia ; cstabli^li ^lit]i 
buildeiv' yank on tlio Bluck sea; get control hy 
degrees of that sea, as well as of the Baltic, two 
jxiints nccfssiiry for tlic .sucrfvi of tlic jirnjiH t ; 
ii:i>u n tlie (it cay of Persia; pctutrato a> fur a> llie 
Pcrsinngulf; rt'storc, if |K)ssihle, by way of Syria, 
the old comnwrce of the Levant, and advance to 
India, which \» the great om|>oriuin of the world. 
Once tticrc. it will hi- i>i>--ililr to do without Eng- 
land's gold, g xt. Induce the hou»<c of Austria 
to drive the Turic from Europe, and on the occa- 
sion of the concjuest of Consiantiiioplc < ihii it ^ 
jealoasy, either by exciting a war Im twet n it aiid 
the old states of Europe, or by giving it a part of 
the conquest whidi it wiiepteHUif to be taken from 
it. p zii. Attach to and gather about you all the 
disunited or sclii^-niatic fJn i ks spread ihrou'^h 
Turkey; become their centre udU support, and es- 
tablish in advance uniTerml predominanee hf a 
8p<'cies of siii-crdcttal royalty or of !«>r> ri!,>f,il mi. 
yrtmacy : this will give yon so many friends 
among your enemiei*." — It is well known liow 
religiously this testament has been followed to tho 
letter, and bow con!<istcnt the politics of Russia 
have li. cn \\ iili ilic dm trine laid down in it. The 
Crimean war (Ibu^Mi) was tlie consci^ueucc of a 
premature endeavor to establish the suzerainty of 
the c/ar. not precively ovrr O'tninMn territory. I 
but over all snbjeel.s of the miIIum u iu> lielonged 
to the Greek ehureh whose pope and bead i:! at 
St. Petersburg. The sympathy of the Ilellenic 
populatioHH with the Russian government be- 
irayetl itx lf at that period, and wa> all the more 
keen as there exists among them a profound 
hatred for the Ottoman element. The treaty of 
Paris, hy taking away from iJussia the riglit to 
maintain a war tleet in tltc Black sea, only post- 
poned the time when tho czar would descend on 
Turkey anew. But only a moment was ntiileil 
for that fitipulation to become illusory. ThHl 
moment came in 18T0. on the occasion of the 
Franco-Prussian war, when Russia asked and ob 
tallied in ita favor mrBviilaB of the treaty of 1886 
on tUfl point.*->We shall not tiy to foreioewliat 

* RnMia'ii anibitiaat detignii fonml expmrion nenln in 
the lant Kusao-Tnrkl«h war. The iii»nmx:tiotia wlilcb took 
place in Hi-raeeorina, 8<nvia and Monlfnep>>. In IKTScnd 
\9!7, not witlioiu bfltiK pnidoced by Unxxiuii influence, 
cattwd ni'W c<>iitruvrr-ii » Iw twwn Rna<>lii .iiid Turkey, after 
the latter luul n tumJ ibi- guiiranti-t-s dolri il by tlic urt-wX. 
piwera for the wcurity of ttii- Ctiri»tiaii», in thr oonftTfnrr 
Whkb met at C"ni<tantii»i|i]i' in Novi-iiibcr, niicl wtiicli 
eoQ tinned In ro-itm till Jnnuiirr. 18r<. Tbi-in; c<lntrIlVtT^i< « 
to a declaration uf war by tLi- ciuir ajrn>iu»t tbf piirtf. 
Ai^nl 2\. \fn. ThU wan the flftb Rii^fui-Tiirkisb war. Uii 
March 3. ItTS. a treaty »»f peace, calli-d the pi-«ce of h.in Sl/-- 
fatiii. w i» viK'ned, by which the war w«» endf^. But \hf I 
coukti-xc of B< rlin materially changiil |>n>^ i-!<in« in fnvur ; 
of Torlifv. Thi" rniiifrHMinetat B<Ttin, ■tun.' \ \, isTB. undi r 
the pr« »id»'ncy of tho (iixtnan chiin<-rlIor, I'raic- Hisiuarrlc. 
It win calli-d to fXiunlnc the rccult of iiw Itu— >-Tlirkl-h wnr 
(IHTT-Ks rr>-.it«l hv tli<- pt-jifc of Siiii S(<fii;<i. iiikI lo m.ik. it 
lkann>iniz<- itli tin- int' Txi-t* of thi' ottivr jwiW' t^, •■■.!>. cuDy , 
c>( lutKlaud aad Aaatria. Tb« mult of tb« utuiaactiou* aad i 



I Shan one day l)c the solution of tho Ea.stem quea- 
' tion. That problem, which presents itself period* 
' ically to European cabinets, with new corollaries, 

!>• fi.mplex that it in unn-a-sonahle to pntlict 
w lii»i may be in store in rcUition to it. The power- 
lessncss of Turkey in Syria and Lebauon, and tiie 
perpetual antagoniMn of the Manmite Christian'? 
nnd theDruse-s create, in Asia Minor, motivcH for 
the intervention of Fraia e ami I'nglainl .similar in 
character to those which Russia finds fur inter- 
vention in European Turkey, in which Christians 

of the Gre^'k rite utter iiiee--;iiit i "inpIaintH upiinst 
the Mussuluutn autlioriiies uud claim tJic protec- 
tion of the bead of their religion. A percepti> 

l>!e imprfivemetit in the internal organization of 
the Ottoman empire ean not Ik- <ienie«l. islill it is 
doublfid whether it ean larly enough make the 

progress which it remains fur it to make in order 
to put itself in a condition to meet the storma 
wbkh sooner or later will break iip< <n it . 

LliUN D£ RuSiXY 

OSTEND MANIFESTO (in U. S. History). 
The tilih\isterin2 ex|Kilition.s ng]uni«t Cuba (see 
PiLiiu sri:ns) iHcosioned anxiety in Eurojx- as to 
the possible future action of the United States 
government in concealed or open favor of such 
expetlitions. In Great Britain and Fniiu i- 

jointly propojicd to ttte United States n trifHirtite 
convention, by which the three powers should dia- 
elaim idl intintion toot. tain pos.sesvi,,!i of Cnha, 
and should dis«ountenanee such an attempt l>y 
any jHtwir. Dec. 1, 1W3, Ibe secreiarj- of state, 
Everett, refused to do so, while he declared that 
the United States would never quention Spain's 
title to the bland. Everett's left, r has heen so- 
verely criticised, but it seems juHtitiahic as a refu- 
sal to voluntarily and necdietfsly restrict ftiture 
admiiUsH-.it ions. — .\vil'. H5. President Pi. n-o 
(lire< led the American ministei> to Great Uritaiu, 
France and .'^pain, .lames Ihiehunan, John Y. Ma- 
son and Pierre Soule, to meet in some convenient 
c ity and discuss the Cuban question. They met 
at Ostend. Oet. 1», and afterward at Aix la 
Cliapelle, unU drew up the dispatch to tlieir gov- 
ernment which is commonly known as the "Os- 
tend Manifesto." It deelnred, in luief, that tlio 
sale of ( iilia woidd be as aii\atilaL'eoiiv and hon- 
orable to Spain as its piirehase would be to the 
United ^«tat<.*s; but tbut, if Spain should obsti- 
nately refuse to sell it, self pri'servation would 
make it incundM-ni ui">n the United States to 
" wrest it from her," an<l pirveiit it from bdng 
Africanittfi into a second St. Domingo.— Tbe 
Ostend manifesto was denounced in the rqmb- 

qi liln'riiijoria of this coniff-i'H w i» th'' [>• h .■ uf Berlin, 
Willi h pr"»iil«-d for the iiidi ji. nirui •■ ■ ( Kiiin iiii.i. S< rN ia 
luid Moiil' ii. LTo, ami i'F<i.itiIi<li<i| Ivm. n> w in 1. |m nileni 
s'lates. Uiiiitiiriii JUld &irtiTii liiliii. '1 111 irniiM iiijte jjulu 

to l<iik»i:i by war wji* h t zi' ii ■ <iiis!i!< ri:i;r Ui^ ".icnQce 
it tnil lo Mli-iii it. It co-i .V«i ir-i.iMi r.iiilili -. m i ITv'.Oo im*^ 
on KutM|H tlir.iif i f till \v ir. .iIIht lim.il, tin- 

war irri .lily in( ii :i"< il tin* iiillii' ri' -- iT l!u--i i. i ~ ;i ^ti i»t si l\ |c 
piivv. t ell tile Itjiiltiin ix !j1I,-iiI:i, .dkI atlMt.l' .1 It iili <i|>|iortu- 

oity to la(«rfm m Uu: oflaira u( tbut iHUiubula ut any tinMk 
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licnn plutfunu of I806, as "Uk' higliwayiium 
plea that might makes right"; and waa not open- 
ly difcndcd by the democratic platform of 1866 or 
of 1800, except that the latter decluvd in famr of 
the acquisition of Culia liy lionorabli" ami ju^;t 
roeana, at the earlieat practicable moment. — See 
8 Spraoef's &nited8Miei, SIO; 1 Gredey'a Ameri- 
can f'otiffirt, '2 Wilvon's Ri'ne und fall of tht 
Start P'>ir< r. (Ul; Cairno' N/</rf ii/ifrr, 145; Clus- 
kqr'a P<>Utic.ii T> jrt lU-k <>/ 1880. 4T7 (oomapood- 
«iioe and manifesto in full). 

Alexakdei* JomfSTos. • 

OUTLAWRY. The dcchirmg one by superior 
authority outside of the prote^bHi of all law. 

:i ppH icdiiiL' not unknown to th«- Gn i-ksand 
UuiiiauH, but was iutlicteil by them wiit ii olT«-nM.'8 
liad been committed against the national rt-li!j;ion, 
and waamoru in the nature of ecclcj^iasiicul excom- 
munications and interdicts such nn are found in 
some C'liriMian touiilrif. — .\t coiiinion law pro- 
ocaa of outlawry originally lay only in casea of 
treason, but was at later periods extended to 
minor ofTenspn and » vi-n to civil ndion*. TIio 
<on-((|iK'ne«'s. howi vcr. of a jndiniKiil in out 
lawry. anil the leeal steps to olttaiii il, wi n- very 
dillervut in tlie last mentioned auses. — In Bjicon's 
Abridjnnent outluwrk' is deflned as n piinisJmvnt 
intli(-tf<i on a person for c i.ntempt an<i < onnitna' V, 
in refuaing to be amenable to and abide by the 
jnstice of that court which has lawful authority 
to call liini 1»fforo it And as thi'< is a crime of 
the highest uatun', iH-inir an act rtf rebellion 
aipdnat tlie stall- or coninuinity of which he is a 
meml)er, so does it subject the party to divers 
furfcilures and disabilities, for Ix^reby he loses 
Ubennn Ufffm, is out of the kinir's protection. It 
ia further said m the same place, that in outlawry 
la treason and felony the law interprets the party's 

ab^< 11' ' ;i - I Mittii if'iit ex idcnec of his L'Milt, jirul, 
witliMijt rc.juirinf; turthtr proof, iiccouuti* biin 
fiuiliy of the fiu l. ou which i ii-u< - corruption of 
bloo<l und forfeiture of his whole estate, real ami 
personal, which he holds in his own right. — ( )ne 
of the most inenionihle proceedinir* in outlawry 
was directed against the well-known agitator anil 
member of parilament. Willces Booth, in conse- 
rjiicncr nf !ii» witlidrawi'ii: i<i France, wliilc iin 
information for Uliel wiw jK-miing against hitn 
<1770). On technical grounds (Lord Manstidd 
preaidin?) t be proceeding was quiu>bcd. Tlte pro- 
«em of outlawrj- was so lK>set with technit-al «lilH- 
Cttltics that il could hardly ever be succcsstully 
uaiotained. In the L'uiteil States it never waji 
generally reco^ized either in criminal or civil 
Ca<<es 'Phis ppn i >s of otitlawrj-, as found in the 
<C0mmoo law, as applicable to minor r>tTcns<-s and 
even lo dvU casea, if it ever prevaiird oa the 
<contiDent of Eum])e. was soon sup<'rs< ded liy prn- 
«'ss and jmltmient in cnnfunnifiniu. taken from 
the |{i»taan and <-anou law even in criminal caM-s. 
Parties sued or indicted may. under that process, 
lie summoned by publication and be coDdcmncd 
in tlieir abaencv, tnit not withool evidence bting 



heard, which condemnation, however, up<in ap- 
■ pcamncc within ceHain jircscribed pcrio«ls, may be 
set aoide on terma. — Outlawry in the Eu<rlish 
senw was ttere confined to and capital 

crimes, and was frcqvi' mly .•iitplied In thr s.-cri-l 
courts, held by certain IribuiuUs in some parts 
of Germany, under imperial sanction {ViAm 
dnlrht') in the middle ajr»*^. Thos<' convicted, 
wlien within the power of ilic triliunal. were at 
once executed by the BUbordiii.iir oilicials, and 
tho<>e who esixped were outlawed, and liable to bo 
executed wherever found by ofUcers or members 
of ihf hnitlicrhocHl. In Rome and (Jrcece every- 
body could kill on outbw, and it is a somewhat 
dispnted point whether at earlier times this was 
not also allowable at common law b«'fore it was 
e\pr< ss|y prohibited by statute. In the holy Ger- 
man < in]ilre outlawry, called BMu-Acht (Bann), 
phtyed a great imrl, but It was more of a political 
than strictly lepil process. It was adopted in 
cas«-s of felony, committetl by the ifreat va-ssuls 
against the emperor, their liege lord; alM) in coses 
of great crimes and misdemeanors not strictly 
breaches of fealty. The imperial •rreul b.uui had 
I to proceed from the diet; the lc(wcr Iiunn could Is* 
prononncrd by local COUrts. and had but a local 
application. I'lwn complaint, sustaine^l by the 
esialesof the cnipin' asaembU"*! indict, tbeaecusi-d 
was summoned, usually thn-e times, and ujKm 
default conviction followed and declaration of 
outlawiy. With the great vassals the decrees 
could only be i iiforccd by a real war. The out 
lawry of Henry the Lion (the head of the Guelph 
faction), duke of Saxony and Bavaria, was per- 
haps the most noted instance of this process. 
Ilavinir failed to heed the summons to answer the 
im|K-.ichmcnt at thrive diderent sessions of the 
diet, outlawry (the Obtr- or Ab<r-Aeht) was pro- 
nounced aminst him atlhedlM held at Wurfburg 
(lis<ii liy ihc cinjM ror Fretlerick I. (Barlmrovsa, 
( liicf of the Glii!>elins). It was a j>olilical act 
I more than a leptl one, as it al.so dit- hirwl a for- 
! ft iture of his est^ttes held as Ix-nciiet s and not in 
' his own riiibt, which was not usual t itlu r at com- 
I inou law or at the (Jerman law. He nry l(H(k uj) 
1 arms, but being unsuccesiiful, tied to his father- 
I in-law, the Icingr of England. Later, amnestied, 
he wa> reinstated into Hrunswick and Luncburg, 
his allodial posscsNions. — The outlawry of (ho 
' elector .lohn Frederick of Saxony, and of I'hilip, 
I lanil>:rave of llessc. tlu' Protestant h aders in the 
j refonnation, wsts wholly irre^iular, iK ini; dirhm-d 
by a niere eilict of the empenir Charles \',, 
j without sanction of the diet (Keichatag) 1547. 

E«iually irre^larliad been the outlawry of Martin 
' Luther, by a mere minority of the diet of ^Vorms 
I in when the session, by the de|mrlure of 

most of the members, bad Ixxn virtually closed. 
Some of the most powerful iirinces of the em- 
pire at cmce protested a>rainsi ii, and the cmpiror 
' never took Steps to exi-cute it All formalities 

ibad IsH-n neglected. The only rctvolution that 
was lejpUly pawed against Luther was one bind- 
ing the eatotes of tlM empire not to obstruct tlw 
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papal bulls against Luther, which hiul only a 
clerical effect by excommunicating liim. Other 
imperial outlawries saactionc«i by the diet were 
those a^inst the elector palatine Frederick, kinp 
of Bolu mia, and his allies, in 1619, and nffainxt 
the electoral princes of Bavaria and Cologne in 
the war of the Spaniith saoceericn, on account of 
their alliaiiCL' with France in 1702. An attempt 
to outlaw Frederick the Great of Prussia, at the 
commencement of the seven years war (1758) 
failed in its initial steps. Purely political acta, 
without any le^ral proceedings, wen* the outlawry 
of the Baron de Stein, ex minister of Prussia, by 
Kapoleon I., in 1S09, and that of Napoleon him- 
•elf by the princes aaaemUed at the Vleiiiia con- 
gress in as also that of Gen. B. F. Butler 
by the confederate states. 

OUBTATS KOEBMXB. 

OUTLET. An outlet, properly speakins:. is an 
opening made for the sale of certain products. 
We aay that a merchant seeks an outlet tor bia 
wires, when he is in qnest of places when he 
can sell them, tli^t he find^ an nutlet abroad, 
when his products are ordinarily sold abroad. To 
open outlets to a country is to f^ve it the oppor- 
tunity of entering upon friendly relations with 
other countries, which will ulford it new avenvies 
of sale. It would seem tliat this subject does not 
allow of any really economic development. But 
J. B. Bay has almost firen ns a theory of It We 
here rf ]iro<liice liis tlmujrhts on the matter. Thev 
Imve been approved and appreciated by all ccono- 
mlflta. — " As (he dlTisioD of labor makes It im- 
possible for profluccrs to fini'^iimc nmre than a 
small part of their products, they are c»>n!|K lled 
to seek consumers who may need these suqilus 
luroducts. Th^ are compelled to find what is 
called, in the language of commerce, outteta, or 
mark« ts, that is. mitans of effecting the cm liriii;.'^e 
of the products which they have created agtunst 
those whidi they Med. It is important for them 
to know how these outlets nre n]xne<l to them. — 
Every product cmlKxlies a utility, tiic faculty of 
ministering to the satisfaction of awant. Aprod- 
uct is a product only by reason ot the Talue 
which has been given to it; and this f alue can be 
given to it only by givimj it utility. If a ]ir<i<!ii< i 
cost nothing, the demand for it would be iuHuitc; 
for no one would nq;[kct an opportunity to pro- 
cure for himself what satisfies or serves to sat- 
isfy bis trants, when he could iiave it for the 
wlsUnglt. If this were the ease with all products, 
and one could have them all fur nothing, human 
b«>inga would come into existence to consume 
tlu iii: for human tieintrs are bom wherever they 
can obtain the things necessary to their subsistence. 
The outlets opennl to them would become hn* 

nieii>ie in numlKT. TIum' outli ts an- HmifHl only 
by the neeevsiiy un<ier which consumers are ti> 
pjiy for what they wish to acquire. It is never 
the trill to acquire, but the inranit to acquires that 
is wanting. — Yet in what does this means con- 
iistf Inmooi^, we shall be hastily told. Qrant- 



' ckI; but I ask in turn, by what meims dfjes this 
, money come into the hands of those who desire 
I to buy? must it not be obtained by the sale of 
' another product? The man who wishes to buy 
must lirst sell, and he can only w 11 u hal he pro- 
duces, or wtuit has been proiduced for liim. If 
the owner of land does not sell with his own 
I hands the portir»n of the harvest ulii( li ( Mini - to 
him by reaiion of his proprietorship, his le^st-e 
sells it for him. If the capitalist, who has made 
advances to a manufacturer, in order to get his 
hiteresf. does not himself sell a part of the manu- 
faclureil ^'oikIs, the manufacturer sells it for him. 
It is always by means of products that we pur- 
chase the products of others. Benefldsries. pen- 
sioners of the state tlieinHclves, ^vho pnxluce 
notliing, are able to buy ginnLs only liecause 
things have been produced, by which they have 
protili'd. — What must we ccmclude from this? 
If it be with prwlucts that pnxlucts are puirlmsed, 
each pro<luct will find mf>re purchasers in pro- 
portion as all other products shall have increased 
in quantity. Row te it that in France eight or 
ten times more things arc liought t*)-day. than 
under the miserable reign of Charles VI.? It 
must not be imagined that it is because there ia 
more money in that country' now; for if the mines 
of the new world had not increased the amount 
of specie in circulation, gold and silver would 
have preserved ttieir old value; tlut value would, 
even have increased; rilver would be worth per- 
haps what L'old is worth now; ami a smaller 
amount of silver would render the same service 
that a very considerable quantity renders us, juet 
IIS a g<)ld |)ii ( e of t\\ ( iity f nines renders us a.s 
much service sis four live franc jiieces. What 
it, then, that enables the Prendi to purchase ten 
times as many things, since it is not the greater 
quantity of money which they possess? The 

reason is. that thev i)rniliu'e ten tirni >i as nuu-h. 
All these things arc bought, the ones by the 
others. More wheat is sold in Pnince, tweaoae 
cloth and a great ininil" r of other things are 
manufactured there in a huh li L'n aler quantity. 
Products imknown to our aneevtors are l>oug]it 
by other products of which they had no iden. 
TTie man who produces watches (which were 
unknown in the time of Charles VI. , iturchasts 
with his watches, potatoes (which were also then 
unknown). — Bo true Is It, that It is with products 
that proihicis are purchuMil. that a bad harvest 
injuri-s all sales. Indeed, bad weather, which 
destroys the wheat and the vines of the year, doca 
not, at the same time, destroy ccmi. Yet the sale 
of cloths instantly sulTerB from It. The producta 
of the niuMin, the carpenter, the roofer, joiner, 
etc., are less in demand. The same is true of the 
harvests made by the arts and by commerce. 
AVhen one branch of industry sufTers, others 
<utTer too. .\m industry whieh is prosp< rous, oa 
ilie other hand, makes others j)ros]Mr also. — 

IThe tir>t deduction which may be drawn from 
this importimt truth is, that in everf slate the 
more numerous the producers are, and the mora 
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production is increaoed, the more easy, varied 
•ad vast do outlets beoonie. In tlM plaess wblch 

jinKlucf much, lln rc is cn .itr i! ttir -iih>t!ince willi 
wliicU ulonc purchasfs utv iii;h1l'; i iiu'iiu vjiIik". 
—Money &lh only u trau.sieut office in tlii^ duuble 
cxcbtuige. After each one lias sold wlutt he llM 
produml, and bought what he wtehes to «oqp 
sume, it is found tliat products havi- al wnvs lietn 
paid for in products. — Wc thus (mm) that each llM 
an {nterost in the proHperity of all, and that the 
pntspi-ritv i>f niic kind of induxtr}' is favoniMc 
to the pro.spcrily uf ull otln rs. In fad, w hutcNrr 
may be the iudustry to which ninn dcvoicH him- 
self, -whatever the talent wluch he excrciK<-M, he 
will find it easier to employ it and to reap a 
griaitcr profit from it iu proportion uh he is ,-ur- 
rouoded by people who are themselves gainiug. 
A man of talent, rndly vegetating in a coantry 
in a state of (liclinc, \V(»uld find n tlioiisnul 
avcnut s of eniplnymcnt for liis facullt< s iu u 
productive country, wlicre liift talents mi-^lit Ik* 
us< d untl paid for. A merchant eslabliiilu'd iuan 
indii-strious city, sells much larger amouutsi than 
one who lives in a country in wliich indifference 
and idleness rule. What would an active manu- 
facturer or a capable merchant do In one of the 
ponily jii iiplid and pomly civilized cities of cer 
taiu pomious of SiNiin or i^iiaud? Although he 
wouM encounter no competitor tliere, he would 
wll little, Ix-cause little isprcwluced there; when-as 
in PiU-ix. Amsterdaiu or London, despite the com- 
petition of H hundred mercliants lilce himself, he 
might do an immense businest*. The n-ason is 
simple: he is snmmnded by j>eople who produce 
niurli in 11 Hiultitude of way-, and who malce 
purchutteii with what they have produced; that is 
to say. with the money resulting from the sale of 

wliiit they have i>nHlu( i(l, nr with what their 
land or ihiir capital linx jinHliued for the in. — 
Such is tlie source of the pri>tii> which the people 
of cttiM mak« from the people of the country and 
which tbe latter make tnm the former. Both 
have more to buy in proiK)rtioii iln y pnxhiee 
more. A city surrounded by a productive coun- 
try linda there numerous and ridi trayers; and in 
the neighborhood! of a ninmif n turing city the 
products of the country sell much Ix-tter. It is 
hjr * vain distinction that nations are classed as 
africultural, mannfarturing and OHnmercial un 
tlons. If a nation Is succmsful In agricullurc, it 
is a reason why its connnerec ami ii-^ manufac- 
tures should pruHpvr. If its mauufacturcs and iu» 
oommeroe become flourishing, its agrieultore will 
be iM'iter in con-<<|Uenc<'. A nation i" in the 
Same |io>tti<iu as regards neighboring nations thai 
a province is in relutioo tothecoiutry; it is inter- 
esiiil in tlieir prot«periiy; it is certain to profit by 
their wealth; for nothing is to be gained from a 
pfiiplo who have nothing when-.vilh to |Niy. 
llvooe, well-«dviiMHl count ries do all iu their power 
lo favor the progreiw of their neighbors. The 

reiinlili(^ nf Am- rira Ii:ivc fur ni-ighlM)rs savnL'e 
peopleo who live g« iieruUy by the chase, and >>ell 

fun to the mercbaala of the United States; but 



j this trade is of liMie importance, fur Lheise savngea 
j need a vast estcnt of country to And only » 

i limited nuni'ier <»f wild animals, and the-c wild 
uniuials aix- diuiinit>iiiug every day. Hentr, the 
United States much prefer to have these Indiaa* 
civilised, become cultivators of tlie soil, manu- 
factunrB, in fine, more cai>ahle producers; which 
imfortunately is very diflicultof A( ('iiuipiishnient, 
because it is veiy hard for men retu-ed ia habits 
of vagabondage and Idleness to apply themsdvea 
to work. Yet there are examples of ludi .ns who 
have liecome iudiu»trious. 1 read in the desi-rip- 
j tion of the United States, by Mr. AVaiden, that 
! ttie trihi>a then living on the bankH of the Mijuiis- 
I ^ip[>i, anil who alToi-ded no market to the citizens 
of till' I tiiti il StnleH, were enahleil to purchase of 
i them in' mo moiv than bO.UOO francs' worth of 
I raerchnodiHe; and probably they afterward bought 
; frnm them a miK !i larL'i-r ainuunt AN'liencecame 
this chani:< ? Kruni the fuet llial tliese Indians 
Ix-gnn to cultivate tin- Uean and Indian corn, and 
to w«irlc the lead miuesi which were within their 
reservation. — The English rightly expect that 
the new repuldics of Anu i i( ii, after their eraaacl- 

ipution shall have favored their development, will 
afford them more nimierous and richer ooasumera, 
and already they are n-apinii the harvest of a 
{s >1 icy mure iu conMtnane<* \>iih the intelligence 
I of our age; but this in nothing compared with 
, the mivantng»-8 which they will reap from tlum 
in the future. Marrow niimls imagine some hid- 
den motives in thi» eidightened j>olicy. But 
what greater object can men propose to them* 
selves than to render their country rich and 
powerful? — A iM'<'|>le who are prosjx'rous should 
therefore be regarded rather as a uwful friend 
than as a dangerous competitor. A nation must 
douhtlci^ti know how to guanl its4df against the 
fooli.-h amliition or the anger of a neighbor, who 
imderstunds its own interest)* ko Imdly an to quar- 
rel with iti but after it has put itself in the 
to fear no unjust aggresdoo, It Is not best to 
weaken any other nation. We have wen mer- 
chants of Luodou and ilarHcUles dread the ea- 
frHnehlacaient of the Orecka and the competition 
of their ciuumeni'. Tliese men lunl v« ry fakto 
and Very tiarrow ideas. What eouimen e could 
f the independi nt Greeks ( arry on which would not 
Ik' favoruble to Fnmch industry Y Can they cany 
pnKlucts to France without buying lier pn>duct« 
and carrying away lui equivalent \:tlii. .\ti l if 
it is money that they wish, how can France aci^ulre 
it otherwise than by the produeta of her indus- 
try? A prospe rous pi'ople is in every way f.ivDr- 
alile to the prosperity of the other, tould the 
OreelcsindeMl carry on business with Freucli mer- 
chants against the will of the latter? And would 
French merchants consent to a trade which wa>> not 
bi> M' lo till riiselves and consequently for their 
country '/ — If the Onvks should b«.'<'ume eslab- 
lislied in their independenoe. and grow rich by 
their BLTieulture, 'heir arts und th( ir ( oininenv, 
liiey would become fur all other pet>plea valuable 
oonsumen; thqr would ei^ericnoa new wants, and 
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have wherewith to pay for their satisfactiou. It 
is not neeossHry to be a philanthropist to assist 
them; it is only neoeflsary to be in a condition to 
UDdersUuid one's own true intcrcst^. — These 
truthH fio Important, which are bepinnin? to p(>no- 
tralt; anioiiLr the rnHirhtcm il cla-'^cs nf -ik iriy, , 
were absolutely unknown in the periodtt previous 1 
to our own. voltidre made patriotitm oooaist In 
wi>liini: < vil to one's neiL'lilK)rs His humanify. I 
his natural j^eniTosity, hum nUtl ihiR. How much 
happier an; we, who, by the simple advance of 
enlightenment, liave acquired the certainty that 
we hBTe no enemies bat f jsrnonum and perversity ; 
that all nations an , by nature and by their inter- 
eats, friends of one aoothor ; and that to wish 
prosperity to other peqdfls. Is to love and aervv 
our own countiy." J. B. Sat. 

OVER-PRODUCTION. Over production Is a 
term which is clear aud simple as each man ap- 
plies it in his own baslness, but which is liable to 

be nii'>unil( i>t()iHi when applic<l to the lui-iiit ss of 
the conunuuily. This combination of apparent 
elearness and real doubt lias caused ranch con- 
fusion and unnccessnn,' ar;j:umi nt; so tliat wc 
must U^giu with a uan-ful analysis of its UK aiiin.,' 
in various as{>ectt«. It is dc-tinnl by Malilins as ' 
ocxnirrinjr when the production of anything is 
carried l«;yond tbe (mint where it ceases to be re- | 
muncnitivf . " For instance: a inariufai iiin r i>\\ us 
tats plant, but depends upon credit for the piir- , 
chase of raw materials and tlie means of paying | 
wasres. Now if his pnHlnet brings the < \t i < t. .1 
price, it conipensati's him for all theM' ndvam . s, 
and gives bini his busineiiS profit in addition. But 
a slight full in the prict; of bin product, from 
whatever cause it arises, will sweep away his 
busani-ss profit. Thi.s is the i)oint wher<; pnnlue- 
tion ceatH'^ to 1>e remimeralive. A further fall 
will not only leave trim without bonncsH profit, 
but aKo \s it bout comi)ensation for tlie waives he 
has advanced, or without the means of paying i 
for bis raw material; so that the more he has 
mamifactiirfd the jtoorer lie is for it. To him, 
then, all ]>ri"luc ti<in nn tlicvi- terms is over produr- 
tion. And 1*1 biin the ii i> the same in it-> 
main featuru), whatever be the reason for the i 
fall in price. He could have avoided the worst of I 

the tniuMe to himself, had he but curtaili d his 
production in time. — But if weg»» one step back, 
and look for the causes widcb occasion this fall 
in i»ricc. we finil that it may be due to any one 
of tbn i- »liin;:s: 1. A disproix»rtiouate produc- 
tion of thi^ particular article; 2. A hindrance of 
any kind which prevents phicing goods in the 
most advantagvous msrket; 8. A general fall in 
prices. As remirds its relation to the L'eneral 
business of the communily, llie tirst of these 
causes acts in a very dlffemit way from the sec- 
<md and third; and it i*t<> t!ie fii-t <>f tln-sc causes 
thul the name over-]>r>Klueliou is nio.si projKTly 
applied. The mistakes of Shtmondi, Cbalmen 
and even .Maltbus iu thlH connection amse from 
their buppo»iug that it meant ibo same tliiug in 



the f nnd and third causes nf in the first. They 
hiiid that deprcKsion in individual branches of 
trade arose from ovcr-pro<1uctioo in ttne bnadl- 
e», and inferred that when phenomena of the same 
kind were seen everywhere there was the same 
kind of ovei ]ir(iduc:ion everywhere. But this is 
by no means the ca.sc. Disproportionate produc- 
tion is one thing; failure to sell at the expected 
prieemny !>•• (piife annth' r If may hmk like the 
same thing to the individual producer, and yet 
mean very different things respecting the past 
and future of the business community. Dispro- 
portfonate production is liable to occur at any 
time in indivirlual lirant li- < of trade It is only 
when it becomes much more serious than usual, 
and is combined with other causes, that it is fol- 
lowed by a comnu reial < ri'-is But the caDod 
general over prcKluction iloes not ordinar ily w< l ur 
except in connection with a crisis, and tla it is 
a result rather than a cause. By keeping thi.s dis 
tinction in mind vrc shall avoid confusing the 
real partial nv. r produetion which usually pre- 
cedes commercial crises, with the apparent general 
over-production vrfakh is characteristic of theb ad- 
v.uKcd staix' s. It is with the former r>f these thai 
this article mainly dejds. — I)ispni|K)rtionate pro- 
duction on a small scale, such as constantly oe> 
curs in one or another branch of industry, read- 
justs its^-lf so easily as toiK-casion no barm except 
a temporary om- to a few indivirlual producers in 
that line. The capitalists sve their mistake the 
moment their business profits are swept away, 
and u^e 1( -s capiral in tli< ir bii-^ini -s; the exees.s 
of supply is quickly coiisume<l, prices reeover, 

and the business goes on as before. But s|>ecial 
circumstances may aggravate the trouble to the 
extent of a publi<- e.ilamity, and s|>e(;lal lines of 
production are paiiicularly liable to stich mis- 
fortune. When large amounts have been in- 
v<!stcd in fixed capital, such as machinery, public 

works, or, abfi\c railro.id''. sueh exces'* of 
supply <an not 1m- (juickly consumed, l>ul <'Xerts 
its depressing influence for :i long time to come. 
An»l, on the other hand, win ii s|H( ial lines of 
production have Ikm ii sfimulaietl by a temporary 
demand at abni>rn>ally high prices, as was the 
cose in the iron business iu 1873, and is lialiie to 
be the case to a less marked extent in almost any 
otluT lim (if inanufaetuie. it will Ix' found that 
after the exc<-.ss is worked off and con.sumed, 
prices still do not recover anything like their for> 
mer figures, Wi tlnis liave iwoty|>es of business 
liable to over-produi tion; one b< c;iM-e the exees.s 
of supply ispeniiaiietil, ihenilur bmii^e the high 
price is abnormal. The history of railroad build- 
ing on the one hand, and of iron prcnluction on 
IIk' olln r. furnishes the nn.si ■-irikiiii; instances of 
these restdts, a.s well its the most couipiele statis- 
tics for our purpoM*. — Bver since tbe inventton 

of railroads excessive raih-oad bnildiiii: has l)cen 
j a leading .'-yniploni of an mj>|>i oiichini: crisis. In 
I 18:37, it is (rue. the system of Rulroads was not 
j yet for enough advanced to be an important fac> 
1 tor, yet here we had the same kind of exliava. 
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gance in building roads and canala on borrowed 
capital, and the aame effects from it. It waa In 

Knuliind in ilic years pn-ceditifi the crisis of 1847 
tbat the ntilroii(i tirat aiwumcHt its importauce aMa 
subji c t of s]Kculutive production. Of the work- 
injT* of a milroail system cnpltnli.sts Icnew very lit- 
tle; but tin y went into the Itusincss with the same 
hlind eoutiileiice tlial lln-ir Jiiiceston^ Imil ^)ul- into 
South ava bubblca. And this rcclUeaa iovtstment j 
of capital was enconraged br the blind belief of ) 
le<ri>I:ttors in iinrlierked railway comiMtifion iis 
an utimixud bcuelit to the puhiic. 078 com- | 
IMmiea— for the most part, it muRt Iw said, with 
ridierilmi^Iy short lines — applied for incorporation 
in llie uar ISI'i alon<'; anil <>[ these 130 were ne- 
tltally incor|>orate«l, G") n ceivini; the loyal assent 
• in aainglc/lt^. Ami tlii^ at a time when the sjra- 
tom was in ita Infancy. By the end of the year 
1847 the estimated value <if the railway-* iiicor- 
ponlod wuH mure than a thoimiid milliuu dol- 
lan, and a large part of this Hura had been act- 
tiaily exjK'nded. while most of tbt; worlc was loo 
incomplele to brint; in return-- that could bo UM.*d | 
in payment of interest. There is no nee d, for our 
present purpose, of going into the f urtiier history 
of the crifilH of 1847; in a comnrantty which had 
been inve-rint.' its ( ii]>ital thus re<-klesH|y, any 
economic Mhocli must neitia produce the most | 
■erioiis results. The crisis of 1857 is not so dia- | 
ttnctly an instance in point. There was indeed 
in many cases a sudden shrinkage of railroad 
oarnin:,'S aiul a marked decrea-y- in ntilroad build- ' 
ing— 8,647 miles beini; added in the United States 
In 18M. 3.647 in ISriT. 2.468 in 1808. and only 
1,8"21 in l^Vf. But thLs was hardly o%t r prndue- 
tion in its trucHt scoitc. The shrinkage came else- 
where even mora than here. There had been 

sjWH-uliilion anil e.\tra\ ajaiiee e\( ry wliere. and 
much prnperly ehani.-ed han<ls as valu<s setlled , 
down to a truer hasis. Hut there wa.s no uselesa 
mass of Ungcringly insulvent capital, almost no 
diflpmitnrtionate production that could not be 
ina<l'' U--I uf in some way U iieiicial to the eom- 
munity. — Not bo in ld73. For live years men 
bad been bnlldiniBr ralhroada to an extent hitherto 
unheard of. Hi;:h w■a!:e^ and prices had made ' 
the real cost of construction ^'''eat, and the extrav 
•glint spirit of those yeam had addeil dtln r it< tns 
of cjqicnse. Only an abnonually .stimulated trade 
could enable them to mti-t their oblipations and 
furnish profit besides. But the panie of 1873 left 
trade abnormally depressed; and many roads 
were in no condition to meet their obii;i^tions. 
Sodin r iirlati r tin y had li> renrL'ani/e; but befon' 
this could be done they suco editl in doing u 
great deal of harm to other i>eo]ilc's iiro|)erty as 
well as their own. Once rejrardimr themselves as 
Insolvent, they felt exempt from a numln-r of re- 
Bponsiliilities thai had hampered them. If tliey 
€OuI<l not get business at a paying pria> they 
would gi-t It at a price that did not i>ny. and force 

conijwtinir solvi'nt roads info non itayini: rates. 
Hcnt% nrosti the railroad war* culmiiuiiiog in 
t&n, when the Qnod Trunk and the Erie, then 



insolvent roads, swept away the praftts of tite 
Pennsylvanfai and tlw Baltimore ft Ohio and for 

the time irn atly reduced investors' coulhlenee in 
the New Vork ( entrnl. This is the lypiail elTect 
of over-prcMluetiun; the surplus is not «mly in ItHcIf 
unprofitable, but an long as it lust.s will de|irea8 
values of everything with which it ct»mpi'tcs. 
And the continued existence of such moKscH of 
undispoaable surplus may be regarded as a lead- 
ing difference between the long crisis of 1878 and 
the shorter one of 1S,"T. - The extent to which 
railroad over production was ciirritHl is hhoWD by 
the flgupps in PiHir s .Manual. In 1809 there were 
built in the United Slates 4.61.') niili-» of railway; 
in 1«70, 0.070; in lt<71, 7.379; in 1872. 5,87H; aiid 
in 1M73. 4,107: an averatre for five years of over 
d.60U miles. In 1874 the number fell to 2.105, and 
in 1875 to 1,719 ; for the five yean aneceeding 
1873 the average was 1. ss than 2,300. or <»nly 
about two-tifths llie previous. The figures for 
France and Germany about the aame time tell a 
similar story Not less strikini: are the flguixn 
illustrating shrinkage of value. The " Hailroad 
Gazette " of Sept. 27, 1878, furnishes statist ii s on 
this point concerning forty -five roads dealt in by 
the New York stock exchange, and In soundnesa 

presumably nlwjve the avi'ra;'e of lhos4- in the 
country. The aggregate value of these roods, ut 
tfadr hlgiiest prices fan 1878 (reduced to a gold 

h:isi-V wrts *.'f,T.000 fMIO: at the lowest prices of 
till sjuue year it had lalU n to j^3K),0OO.0Ol); while 
in S'pteiiilMT, 1878. tt waa still only f}<KI,0OO.O00L 
Still more to the purpose are the figures concern- 
ing fon*c1asnres furnished at the beginning of 
each year by the " Uaihsay Aue " In 1^70 there 
were ^Id uuder foreclosure, (this term being ap- 
parently used in a rather wide sense). 8.848 mtlea 
.>r toad, represf-ntin-r ♦21H,(y>0,tKM) (•f capital; and 
in the four years succei-<lii)g, 3,87'). 3,tM»2. 4.SXiy, 
8,77.'i, miles of road, repres<'nting investments 
of *199,<HK).0(X), l|;H2.0(K),04X>. $243,000,000 lUid 
^2<U,OO0,(HXi, resp(.clively. One-fifth of the rail- 
way invi-siiiient of theeouiitrv sold under fon'- 
closure io these five years of settlement! Whether 
this has taught us its lesson remains to be seen. 
"Men have lo-i faitli in unlimited niilway com- 
]M tition. liut a sjHx ially ix rnicioiw form of over- 
pro<1uction is developed in the caae of parallel 
roads, built to sell rather than to operate; for 
the sake, that is, of forcing the old ntnd to 
Imy a controlling interest to avoid a niilroad 
war. The enormous increase of railways in re- 
cent years f4,7S1 miles in 1879, 7,174 in 1880, 
9,:r>8 in IHsi. n ,:U3 cm in 1SS21 trives ground for 
apprehension, even tti(jugh this rate of building 
is not likely to continue. — In looking at over- 
l)roduetion in the in>n industry, variations in 
pri«e are even more striking than variations in 
production. In .January, 1h71, the aveiaLr- 
Philadelphia price of So. 1 pig iron was $SO.uO 
per gross ton. From this time It stcndily increased 
till, in S<-ptemlRr. 1872, the month s avi rai:' was 
$53.87. In December, 1874, it had di-cliued to 
184, a loss of mora than one>half In a Uttleover 
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two jean; and this decline on the whole continued 
till November, 1878, when t!ie price was f le.rjO. 
sourctly one-third of what it had been in 1872, 
t vi u if wc make iillowancc for the gold prcmmni. 
la Qreat Britain the same cbaqge was still more 
marked. Scotch pig, wUch in 1870 liad eoM as 
low as 4JHhi., rose in 1870 to 1 15s . and in 1878 
bad fallen to 42is., less than three-tenths of ^vlult 
it had brouglkt five yean before. A similar 
change was wen in America at the beginning of 
1880, when iron, which in July. 1B79, was selling 
at $19.2.'). rose t i s (I) and ^il, only to fall, tlirt'e 
months later, to $2^. — The reaaon (or tlicBe ex- 
traordinary changes is to be found in the cliaracter 
of the di niaiid for iron. A dtnuiiid for iron at 
all often means u demand at any price, whether it 
be for a railroad that can make no money till its 
tracks are laid, or ii factory that can make none 
without new machitury. Hut the dcmund that 
foroes up the price is mcxierate in (juantity; and 
tliongh the high rates may be submitted to by the 
Immediate demand, tbey may chock the future 
demand. Thus, those wlio have umnc into the 
iron business under the stimulus of high rales 1 
find that the praaanra was only temporary: the 
extra supply, by flic time they an' r<a<ly with if. ' 
no luugvr wauled; aud in phiceof the rL'adine->04 to j 
Iniy at any price, however high, comes an unwill- 
ingneM to buy at any price, however low. Just 
this course of events is indicatcfl by the statistics 
of iron pnMluction. The Aintriian jiiir iron 
product, which in 1870 had bueu about 1.859,000 
net tons, and in 1871 about 1.905,000, rose under 
the stimulus of hlL'h pricc-s in 1872 to 2,855,000, 
and in is7;i to 2,8<>8,000 tons. But by this time 
the fall in prices had iK-en mo marked that the iron 
men checked production as best they might In 
1874 they reduced their product to 2,889,000 tons; 
but in spite of this reduction and of the further 
fall in prices there remained at the end of the year 
796.000 tons unsold in the producers' liands. The 
further course uf events is shown in the following 
table, compiled from ligurcs in the report for 1881 
(rf the seoetary of the Ampripin bun and steel 
association : 
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From this it appears that in ^pite of diminished ' 
production and prices it was not until 1S77 that 
Uiey wen able to reduce materially the proiM)rtion 
of their product unsold. As soon as tbey iK-gan 
to do tlii^ tin y wer<' on a sounder basis; but what 
this involved may be inferred ftom the fact that 
oat of 700 furnaces in the United States only 
alK)ut 2.V) were in Mast in the year 1877; and that 
in the whole imn industry there wius prolwbly not 
a branch worked up to half the capac ity which 
ita fixed capital would admit. (For the statistics 



of the same general depression throughout tto 

world, sec " Economist." Com. Ilist. and Rev. of 
1878. Mipi)lemeut to March 5, 187U.) A re|>etition 
of .some of these phenomena has been seen in the 
last four years; notably in the ctu^ of steel nails, 
whose price increased ftom $42 per gro.ss turn itt 
May, 1879, to ^^85 in Fehruary, IMK). hut at the 
end of the year 1882 had falfen to $39. There 
waa the same nddess investment of capital to 
n>eet a temporary demand at liii'-li ]iriees, and the 
Kanie impossibility of mainlaimiig unylhing like 
those prices when the i \;ra su]i])Iy was thrown oa 
the market. — Railroad production and iron pro- 
duction ftarnhft types of the two causes which 
render disproportion itr- j.rodiu tion a suuree of 
lasting evil: in the former case, because the in* 
crease of supply Is permanent : in .the hrtter, 
iMcause the liiirh demand h ovAy nmnientary. 
Tiie intro<luction of machinery i.s ai>t to produc-e 
effects of the former character; the supply of 
articles of fashion and luxuiy is subject to the lat- 
ter. It was the combination of these two that had 
a large share in causin:: the English crises of 181S 
aud 1825. Agricultural produce is leas liable to 
these distuihances than anythhif tiie esoep- 
tirm in the case of cotton in is:!7 and l^^^f) W'iag 
only apparent; the evil wa.s due to i*iKfulati<»n oa 
the part of cotton protlucers nithcr than to dia- 
proportionate production of cotton. 8o in Eng- 
land fn 1847. when an exceptionally good harvest 

wa.s the occasion of a ei ^i-. it was nut l)e( au'^e 
there was more food tlmu people had been in 
the habit oil demandinjr. but because to certain 
individuids, who had s|i'< nlati d in the price of 
grain, normal production meant ruin. Rexult» 
like tliese may occur when any conibinaiion 
makes n speculative attempt to control production, 
and prices both. When such a combination i» 
powerful i iii)ut;]i to f^rni a iiiniKipoly, ilu re is no 
doubt that a check to production generally in- 
creases their returns, the prices rising more 
rapidly than the quantity diminishes. And, ciin- 
versely, an increase of ]ir<)<luction, even uiuU-t' 
their own li.mds. actually diminishes the gross, 
returns. If an individual extends bis production 
his gros-s returns are commonly incmi.s«'d. If a- 
mouojxjly extends it.s jirodueiinn the <i|ipn-.iit' effect 
is quite as common. — Wc have hitlierto spoken 
of over-production only In the sense of dispropor- 
tionate j>roduetion. It was shf)wn at the out-sot 
that the ,s;ime effect upon individual pnMlucera 
might result from a failuie to n ar h the right mar- 
ket, or from a general fall in prices. The first 
may be due to transportation diiriculties, or to 
tariff legislation; the seron'l, (o a cniitraelion of 
the currency; but by far the commonest cause of 
both Is a commercial crisis. It rendere the credit 

system so far inoperative that it is impossible tO- 
place gotvd.s where they are the most nei ded; and 
it so far increase's the demand for ready money 
instead of cre<lit diK-unients that it has the same 
effe< t upon j)rices as cuiTencv contraction. It 
may thus liiippcn that the aj)pearaii( e of o\ er-pro- 
duction will occur as the result of u cri.--is even in. 
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tboso lintw whore then' has been no (ibnurninl 
pruductioD, merely inconsequence of difliculty in 
doing buainew and in payiaig debt& Tlus is what 
hw ffi rise to the tuune and idea of f;cneTa1 
OVer^prtxluction. For more extandad llK urctical 
dtocttsuoa of curtain points, wliidi tlie limits of 



this nrticle do not allow, see Hosi lx r. Pulitiail 
Kconinny, % 215-217; .1. 8. Mill. J'n/,rij,Us of 
I\>Utieal JBiooMmy, blc. iii.. cli. xiv.; Fruocis A. 
Walker, FMtioal Beonomy, ^ 214-224 ; George 
CbmMBy, IbrtnigkOif Mteuir. BcptemiHT. 1881. 

ABTBU& T. Hadlbt. 



PACIFIC RAHSOAO. (9ee 
eaoymuExm, RAnaoAiM.) 
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PAPER MONEY. Tf there W an . spfTlmont 
wbicli has been seriously mode and as to Uie re- 
sults of which tliere can lie no doubt, it ia Oie 
experlinciit whirh (lenKmstniffS the chimerical 
ndvantiigfS ami jcrave clanj^ers of jxipfr vumcy, 
employe*! us an instrument of production. Never- 
Uieien, numberlefls deoeptiona, the injorj done 
to public credit and national good fkith, and the 
luiti- of tho |Ni8t, do not seem to have entirely 
disiiiputed a dangerous illusion \ recent facts, as 
well as the persistence of false doctrines, prove 
this but too well; the human mind frees it^lf 
with ditHculty from the fatal iullueuce e.\ert«.'d 
over it bj the mirage of wealth acquired without 
labor, of a pretended increase of capital called 
into existence by the magic wand of credit, and of 
a new species of aK lu iny which tniuiiinutes pajx r 
into gold. — 2iotbiug, however, con be simpler 
than the examination of this problem, and noth- 
ing easier of solution. It surtlci s to know wliaf 
is the part played by money, to mexsure how lit- 
tle Sttch an arbitrary creation as paper money can 
do. and to understand its dangers. — Oura \» not 
the age in which the wealth of slates was con- 
fouinh il with the iMis-cssiiui of coin; money, the 
great wheel of drculutiou, as Adam Smith calls 
It, preserves neverthdess, however, an important 
place in the rconnmy of nations, it constitutes the 
meclianism of exeluingc in the clearest and surest 
conditions; it enables us to set a value on all prod- 
ucts and services; it gievs activity to the crea- 
tion and facilitates the distribution of wealth. It 
i« in fact owing to mojuy that all are impelled to 
the common work of the nation, and that the 
tesult obtained is divided among those who have 
contributed to it. It introfluccs n common Ian 
guagc into the o|)erulion8 of social commerce. — 
Bat it is not a language of the imagination ; 
money is the siirn and measure of values, because 
it is their guanuitee, U'cause it reiinwcnts a value 
that is known, a< kuowledgcd and acci iUxHl every- 
where. It is a uuivcrsal commodity, while it at 
the same time affords each oouniiy its local Instm- 
m< nt of pun lia-c iitiil s.ili- and of remuneration 
for both public and private s< i vices. — In our day 
the fetters which cramp the international move- 
ment of exeliangei an; gradually disappearing, 
and a reguhur equilibrium may Ije citiablitilied to < 
adapt to the wania of each marine tlie quantity of t 



inonry necessary for the transaction of its biuinesa. 
when tills business preserves its character ol pu- 
rity, and does not degencmte Into fiction. Let us 

suppo.se, for a moment, that gold and silver alone, 
without any mixture of fiduciary sigus, are Uie 
only instruments of exchange. As nothing pre- 
vents the transportation of the precious metals, 
they will always resume their level by going 
where a certain scarcity of them assures them 
greater advantage, and abandoning those piacea 
In which an over-abnndance causes thcHlr depreci- 
utiou. An admirable law of uitmction governs 
them and proportions them to the useful services 
which they are called upon to render, by oppoa* 
in^ eipially " "^feri!" abundani-e and a scjircity of 
siwcie. The very force of things estublishea % 
weir for metallic wealth, which always falLs into 
equilibrium with the wants of circulation. — Then 
is a risk of the situation being modified from the 
very moment that, in onlt r to economize upon 
the meclianism of exchange, an effort is uuidu tO' 
substitute for leold and silver artificial meana 
more or l<"-i inu'eiiious, and more or less sure, by 
calling to its uiil wliat is called the magic of 
credit, whose power people •» indined to exag- 
gerate. Two ways are open to reach this end. 
By following one of these ways the movement of 
exchanges Is simplilie<l ami the number of a< tual 
payments reduced; recourse is had to those ijigen- 
lous creations whidi render the actual interven- 
tion of specie s>i[xrtluous. or limited in a numl)er 
of cases, by means of bills of exchangi-, of ojK^a 
accounts in the banks, of N-t-ofTs and transfers; 
or else circulation is aciH lcnitcd in such a manner 
as to increase the services rend» red h\ eiu-li pit«o 
of money. In this way we obtain an advantage 
similar to that wiiicli two iron rails phiced pamllei 
upon tltc ground alford by the saving In Mction. 
whidi incrciLses the traction. The smtie res\ili is 
obtained with less ex|»enditure of fom and capi- 
tal, thanks to tlie economy and cnei^^y of the 
springs set at work. Here all is gain and no 
danger; such is the largest ftmetion of credit and 
an in< xhaustible simrce of fecundity. — Ibil, by 
the side of these useful combinations, whose in- 
fluence is too oftf n ignored, we have the creation 
of Bsizn c iisy to niaiHifnrlure. which costs next to 
nothing, und which is substituted in a greater or 
less proportion for metallic money: we n-fer to 
the Ixink ii"ti , which is calUnl upon to act the part 
of money, iM-cnu-se it is or ought to be ncc«-pi«il in 
bushMBs' transactions to liquidate debts. — If thia 
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fiduciary sign resU on the ptiaranf y of a metallic 
value, agallMt trhtch It may Ik> exchanged at will, 
and if we may accept or refuse it at pleasure, it 
constitutes moitii/ pap<^r, which must be carefully 
distinguished from jiaper money. If it Ik- im- 
posed by authority, whetber it emaaatcs from the 
public trearary or from a private liutltation, and 

we iir<' not at lilxTty to di miiii l its icjuivalent in 
gold or silver, but are obligcii tu accept it, it de- i 
generates Into paper rnvmy. In tbe first ease it 
aim?* to supply in part the metallic money, of 
which tbe country should reserve a sufllcient 
amount to assure the exchange of hills for sp<x ie, I 
and to serve in those transactioos in wliich lianlt 
notes can not enter. In the second case it has for I 
i (Ti l t !(> n jiliKe iiirtiillic money even to the point 1 
of the issue uf paiMT money with compulsory cir- 1 
culatioa or of so^lled legal tender character. — | 
The aggirirate of Imsim -s tnin«a< tions reipiire^ 
but a tvrtjuu determinate amount uf )>j>c-tie in 
each country at a given time. If hank bills an- 
substituted for a part of the instnmieots of ex- 
cbanse. the surplus di>apiH :irs nnder the form of 
nil rcliandis*'. in drilcr to n -'.ure thr li \i l. uiilf-- I 
thi; coin be reserved iu the treasury :ui a j)ledj;e 
of the paper money In drcukition: thus it is that 
p>i]>f r ..K'nty drirfs out ruin. — We may in a cCf* 
tain limited mea.sure, a.s we shall Kf, economize 
upon the portion of tlie national capital employed 
in the making of the instnunent of exchange. 
An institution of credit, solidly eatabliahed, may 
ni:iitit:iin ill ciieulalion u ina>> I'f \\\\\- whii li will 
be in as raucb favor as ^pc'cie, provided the metal- 
lic reserve guamntees their payment at sight, and 
provided tlie l»ill represents a Milliciciitly im]X)r- 
tant part of the monetary unit t<j facilitate trans- 
portation and shorten accounts. However, we can 
supply in this way only a portion of the money 
ne«Kled; but the amount of the latter relatively to 
the ani<iuiit of l)U-ini->--v traiisactiMiis diminishes in 
proi>ortton as civiUzatiou advances, as society 
Improves, and as credit is extended. In 187it 

the wealth of England was cvfimalid at two 
hundred milliards of fruuo«, ami its proiluction 
at attout twenty-four millhuds; the total amount 
of money in the country, metallic and fiduciary, 
scarcely exceeded three milliards; the wealth of 
France in the saiin/ yi ar wu- < stiniali'd it one hun- 
dred and sixty milliards of francs; its production 
was scarcely Inferior to that of England; it had 
twice the anidiuit fabont six milliards) in specie 
and bank notes. It would an exag^'i ration to 
reckon the wealth of Russia at SO OOD.ihmi.ohj 
francs, and its products at 12.000.000,000; it em 
ploys alK)ut 4,000,000,000 francs in s]KK>ic and 
l>a|>er money. Tlie possible economy on the 
amount of capital employed in the medium of 
drcukition. Is therefore in an inverse ratio to the 
sum tnlal of national wealth. Tin- ricljrr \\ 
countrj' Is, the less it gains by abandoning (he 
solid ground of gold and silver. — The saving of 
capital efTecte*! by the regular usi- of bank notes 
W()pld be reckoned high if placed at from one- 
fourth to one-third of the sum required for the 



purpose of the pxrhansre of wealth; if wc- take 
into COmiderat ion the ne<essary reserves, it Aiye» 
not amount to half a milliard of francs in England, 
and if it rif>es to two milliards in Prance, i t is because 
of an abnormal coniliti<in, the result of the Franco- 
l^ussian war, which can not last. It amounts, 
according to this riiowing, to the one four^hun* 
dredtli part of the wi-allh uf the I'nitwl Kingdom, 
and to about onc-bimdredlh |>art of the wealth of 
France. Regaiding this comparison from another 
jMiint <if view, we may wiy that the intere-it of tlie 
metallic capital thus replac^-d frees England and 
France from an annual bunien of twenty and 
eighteen millions of francs respectively, calculat- 
ing the intprest at 4 percent. This Is equivalent 

to nlwiut the onc-lln ni^andth ]iart of the produc- 
tion of England, and to about the one throe-hun- 
dredth part of the production of Prance. Aa a 
matter of course bank notes render much more 
imix)rlant M^'rvice in Fnmce by the faeility and 
convenience which the\ alTonl, and by the Niving 
which they render possible, even without taking 
any account of the inconveniences of compulsory 
circulation, to wiiich France was subjected after 
1870. — These gains are not without their accom- 
panying dangers, which grow more serious the 
more the volume of notes increas s. In propor- 
tion as this volume in< reasi s, the metallic supply 
dccrea.si's, and lu* contldence is the stuff of which 
credit is made, if a period of calm and prosperity 
be suoceede<l by one of uneasiness, or if Impera- 
tive needs re«iuire a < \;i<irtation uf specie, 
ever}' elTort must be made to recall the absent 
metal, even at the cost of great sacrifices and by 
paying dear for it; this it is that mak«'s the emis- 
sion of bank notes so jieriloux: this it is (hat for- 
bids us to go lieyond a cert lin r -.rictive limit, 
unless we wuuki resign ourselves to the dangen 
of compuls* iry circulation. If this limit, which is 
variable it i-^ Inir. he p.i--.-t'd. it n< < < --arily li ads 
to commercial cris<'s when the tiduciary jmiikt 
has been issued only as the representative sign 
of private enL'ULn iiients, and to a fvilific-al crisis 
when iKi|Mr momy Iiiis licen issued to meet the 
wonts of the state. —A<tam S^mith recognized the 
utility of the "wogonway through the ahr" of 
credit, which enables the "country to convert, aa 
it were, a i:rr,i! pur; of ii^ Iii^'Iiway- inin -nml pa.%- 
lures and corn lields." higl»way» npre>entcd by* 
metallic money. "Nevertheless," he adds, "Um- 
commerce and the industry uf tli-' cuuntry, it 
must Ik' acknowledged, though thi y may be some- 
what augmented, can not be altogether so secure 
when they are thus, as it were, suspended upon 
the Dtedalian wim:s uf paper money, as when 
the}' travel upon ili" ^ulid irrunnd of gold and 
silver." After having i><>iuteil out the danger be 
endeavors to destroy the attraction of an imngw 
inarv limdit: "the wboli* p.ii>'T money of every 
kind wliii li can circtilale in any cinintry can 
never exceed the value of tlie i.<'!d and silver of 
which it supplies the place." — Let us, by an ux- 
tn'me hypothesis, supjHwe ourselves in a society 
from which the usu of the precious metabi has en- 
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tirely difltppewed. If we should go b(>jotul tiiis, 
as paper money does not unite in itMlf the char> 
actors both of sign and of plt-tltri', and as it does 

nut lH<jonu' a comriKMlity wlim it ci .isr- to Iif a 
means of diacborgc f rum debt, it can not tiuw into 
forelipi countries, and lis excess produces depre- 
ciiitioti. But wlio will (l iitiT himself llmt he van 
niuaisurc exactly the aiu( > 1 1 ii t o f 1 1 le uii-Uiu of circula- 
tion aeceanuy in a country? Iliis amount depends 
not only upon tbo mam hut also upon tlic rapidity 
of exclianijcH. When the precious metalB alone 
are en»|)li>yr<l. or wIku they efTfct thi; major [wrt 
of buHiucHH traui«ucti<>u», their level is maintained 
naturally, tlmnlcs to tlie weir which opens on for> 
fibril Ill;lrk<•t•^: this li v< I cati not but Ix- violently 
disiurbtil whcu the l>i)Uiuls of |)ru(li nee nrv over- 
stepped by the issue of money paper, ami esjM'- 
cially when the nation ahandonit itwlf to the duii- 
geroan s< dueiioiis of pa|x r money. — The danger 
exists even u lieii a pri\ ati- institution is •;rHnte<l 
the dangerous privilege wlUvb excuses it from 
payment at sight: it assumes a much graver as- 
pect when the state itself assumes tliis ]>crilntis 
ftmclion. History f umislics mostl tuiii nnil htrik- 
iu;; examples of thc chustlsement eveiywherc vis- 
ite<l uiM)n these mme misf«k«'s. Fnmce, England, 
Austriu, liiirtsiu, und the I'nili-ii Stales, not to 
swell the list hy citing the instaiu es of secondary 
states, iiare paid the penally of the system of Law 
and of the assignats, of the forced circulation of 

li:ink notes, of the nankz tid, of paper roubles, 
and of continental money. It is a curious fact 
thai Poland alone, a country which it is sought 
to blot out entirely from the map of Eiirot>e. pn- 
nerved itself from this plague down to the very 
time of ila subjugation by Russia. Thi*. latter 
eountiy has, on the contrary, always had, upon a 
bife scale, a fictitious system of circulation, 
which it inherited from Cliiiir-c. Tartar and 
Mongolian traditions. We do not winh to make 
any vain display of erudition, nor to enter into 
invi*sti{rations wlii( h conM he of interest only to 
the curious, and wi- shall Iherefon- eontiiie our 
selves to recalling the fact that tienghis Kliau 
made use of paper money, and that, toward the 
end of the thirteenth century, his urandson Kob- 
lai I n)i*Ioyed it in such a manner as to exeite the 
ingenuous admiration of ilarco Polo. This admi 
ration proved only too contagloos: the system, 
which from China and Monirolia had invaded 
Russia, was also admitted into western Kiirofx-. 
But we Ix'lieve we OUght tO point OUt, as a n- 
markabie fact, the acnipulnus care with which 
Napoleon I. always pnianied against a like at- 
ti'iiipt He never < nn-eiiled to the i>siio of pap«'r 
money. While Irjigland bad resort to the com- 
pulsory drcttlatiOD of paper money to resist him, 
and while Utisk,in und Austria issued prodiirious 
cjuantities of as-signals. Napoleon ever heM uloof 
from this disonler, and de MoutaUvet, minister 
of the interior, said, in a circular addressed to the 
prefects on the 2.'Jth of October. IMIO "The em 
|M ror reparda |Nipcr money a.s the irre^itest se<mrge 
of oatioos, and as beug, to morals* what tlie 



plague is in the physical order." — Ry a singular 
concatenation of tirutba and errors the wisest 
operations of tiie moat severely administered 

' banks have in the end deireuerated into a nmn- 
strous creation of paper money. — J^vcry where 
In Europe, except te Poland, the right of the 

crown to coin money, wliieh had pn-lendefl to 
put an end to the fraud ami iiillagt; organized b}' 
loral suwrains, ended by j^ivini; rise to succe.ssive 
lowering of the standard, lessening of the weight 
and dehjisinu: of the coin. The great Copernicus 
wrote, in the beginning of the sixteeiith century, 
upon this important question in a treatise tiuit is 
almost unknown: "However innumerable the 
scourges that ordinarily lead to the decline of 
kingdoms, prineijcilitics and republic's, the four 
followin:; are, to my miod, the in<i^t turmidable: 
disconl, pestilence, barrenness of the laud, and 
the deterioration of the money. As far iw the 
tirst three are concerned the e\ iileiice is sm li lh:il 
no one is ignorant of them. Uut as to the fourth. 
If we except a few men of superior intelligence, 
very fi w cr)ncern lliemst'lvoa about it; and why? 
liecause it does not ruin the state at a single blow, 
but little liy little, by a sort of hidden action." — 
The diversity and variation of moneys was one of 
the causes that led to the establishment of banks 
of deposit, which reduccil these uncertain signs 
to a common denomination, by creating bank 
money fixed and invariable which took into con- 
Biih nition the metallic value of the hjiecie depos- 
ite<l. Thc notes issued were fully represented 
by the specie deposited in the banks; to conven- 
ience and ac cunuy they jnir»ed the most complete 
security, and soon gained universal favor. — It 
was noticed thai the greater part of these titles 
continuetl in circulation, without any demand 
being made for the restitution of the spede 
guamnteeing them. Some banks employed the 
latter, thus leaving a part of their uuun imse- 
curcd. at least as far as the metallic pledge waa 
crtnccrnefl. They were likewise led to attempt 
the inverse <iixiation by issuing more notes than 
they i>os.se.sseil reserve in money or in Ixdlion. 
thus iucreu.siug tho profits of the institution and 
replacing a portion of their metallic stock by 
wliat we ni;iy call trust notes. Tie y had o!>li- 
guled themselves to pay at sight : but as the de- 
mands for coin were not made atmultaneoualy, 
these <h'mands were met by diminishing the 
amount of their n-serve corresponding to the titles 
i.s.sue<l. Tho declivity was adangeri>us ime, the 
enticement of gain urged the banks of issue to 
extend their oix-rations, and to utilize more and 
more the manelous p<iwer they jMissessed of 

I coining in some measure money from sheets of 
paper rushed through a press. It b true that 
their obligation tt» immediately redr em it fun t d 
them to incessant prL'taution, whii h was con 
stantly opposed by the allun iix tit of gain: they 
were in constant danger, if they had not sufficient 
sjn-cie to pay at siuhl. The situation in this re- 
I sjKH t in our own day has not change<l; it .leems 
1 to U8 to lead to a clearer and clearer distincthm 
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bMween Ihe issue of notes which perform the 
ItmcHoits of money and iMnkingoperMioaB prop- 
erly so fallod, iiiul to jnve a separate existence, by 
its conceni ration, to the jwwer of creating thcjst 
notes. The two prineipies, which always made 
war tqp<m the Ubei^ of Uie banks and tlM OMiwn 
of the note payable to tMarar and at tight, are 
thus rwoncilnl. — At the time wlien the errors of 
the mercantile system estimated the wealth of 
states by the amount of gold and afhrer they 
possessed, the supplcmentart' circulation fur- 
nished liy the bank note could uot but be received 
enthusiastically. As paper was raised to the level 
of gold and ailTer» which were considered as the 
equtnlaiti of wealth, wealth oonld he increased 
at will. There remained, it is true, the irDuhlc- 
aome condition of redemption; but this condition, 
Itwasa^, was Boperflnoas, H was an ohstaele to 
the exprm-'iori of capital, and the sovereign au- 
thority, which was muster of all, might readily do 
away with it. What an admirable discovery! 
Was not the genius of Law, as the poets of the 
time sang, to EnriMr d la fou, mjeU et U« roit; 
alnoe he opened an incxliaustible source to the 
ipirit of enterprise, since ilississippi was called 
hy him to become what California has since be- 
come! Tlius pc'iple beinn by seekintr in bnnks 
of dei>osit a n inedy for the degradation of the 
coinage: the bank note drcalated because based 
upon a full specie guarantee; afterward this guar- 
antee WR8 diminished in the banks of issue, and 
finally disap]x nn d in paper money. — CoIIktI de- 
nounced the unrestricted license to borrow, as a 
cause of ruin to the state; what would he hare 
said of tliin formidable instrument of paper 
money, which was on tlie (M>int of handing over 
abundant resources to the prodigality and ra.sh 
. enterprises of governments, by drawing to itself 
produced wealth, at the risk of destroying it by 
foolish expeii*>«>s and liy the Nquandering of a part 
of the public fortune, which was destined to dis- 
s|ipear in smoke under the dcoeptlTe form of 
notes having a force<l cirfulntion and of 
nata? Sophisms were not wanting to give a brill- 
iant coloring to these disastrous operations. To 
procure for paper tlie value and elflcacy of money 
was to make something out of nothing, and to 
have a share in divine power; wealth consisted 
in an abundance of mon^; thanks to paper, peo- 
ple were no longer lied to tiie precious metnis, 
whif h would not imnu^t' at will, nor follow thr- 
commands of man, while paper money, the fruit- 
ful and docile agent of the supreme power, could 
be inrn a-ed at will. The abbC Tcrr i^^on ex- 
plains in a euri(iu.s manner this plu nomt non of 
financial optics. " .\ merchant's note, " he .sjiys. 
" as it may be refused in trade, docs not cii-culate 
llkerilver, and conswiuently soon returns to its 
source; its ut(> ri-r finds hitn^ If obliged to pay, 
and deprived of the beoetit of credit. This is not 
the case with the king: as every one is obliged to 
accept notf, and this nole circulates as silver, 
payt validly tctn icUhJkU promtBe." ' ' Gold and 
sihrer," lie adda^ "anmerdythe signs that rep- 



resent real wealth, that is, commodities. An (cn 
is a note conceived In the following tems: any 

scllrr will give to its IwiinT Ihr comriKxIity or 
rucrchaudise whii h he may need up to the amount 
of three livres for as nuich of snother kind of 
merchandise which has been given me; and the 
efflgy of the prince takes the place of his sig- 
nature. Now, what (litTrrence do<« it make 
whether this sign b of silver or of paper ? Is it 
not cheaper to choose a material that costs notb- 
Ing. and which one Is DOt obliged to withdraw 
from trade, where it Is employed as merchandise, 
which, in fine. Is manufactured In the kingdom, 
and which does not render us necessarily depend- 
ent upon strangers and owners of mines, toho 
raff'Tli/ takf ftdnintuffr' of the tedwiion or ffUit of 
g<M and filter to cause the ruin <if otAer natiana/ 
a material that can be facre s s B d soeoiding to his 
needs, without f< ar of ever exhau.«ting the sup 
ply ; finally, a material which no one will be 
tempted to use for any other purpose than for cir- 
cuUtion? Paper has all these advantages which 
render It preferable to silver." — We see that the 
pretended discoveries, pompously vaunted by the 
new social alchemists of our day, are but old rub- 
bish, long since condemned by good sense and 
• xperiencc! Doctrines similar to those of the 
abl«? Terrasson insfjired l^jiw's system, and led 
to an emission of 2.«?9fl,-100.0(K) livres of irredeem* 
able notes. absf)rbed by a disgraceful bankruptcy, 
at anepcx-h when the value of each piece of money 
was, we must iM'ar in mind, much gn'ater, and 
the needs of circulation much less, than to-day; 
tliese doctHnes, allied with other erron In her 
coinage system, gave birth to the 4.'),notl,fK)0.(100 
of a-ssignats in France, The attempt has iN cn vain- 
ly made to palliate such a debauchery of credit, 
by saying th it the assjgnats saved the revolution, 
just as it has l>een sjiid that the reii,'n of terror 
save^l the republic. We protest againvt this view 
with all the energy of a conviction based upon a 
scrupulons study of facts. The able memoir 
rntiimutiieatrd to the academy "f moral and 
political wiences by Levaswur shows how the 
ruin brought about by the disordinate issue of 
aKsignats weakened France, and Michelet has 
elo<iuent]y said: "'The reiirn of tirror killed the 
republic by e.xcilii)gin men's minds a feeling more 
powerful tlian that of fear, the fet'ling of pity! " 
— A yotmg ecclesiastical student, twenty two 
yi :irs of aire, who afferward liecarne illustrious 
under the name of Turgot, completely anniitilated 
the errors professed liy the dcfendm of paper 
money in his admirable letter to the abb' de f'icd 
(Paris. April 7. 1741)). It woul<l hv diliicult to 
find more cogent logic enlisted Im :i U ttrr cause. 
— Save a slight difference, arising from the coat 
of production, uncoined silver is on a par with 
<-oined M'l\i r. tlie money v;ilue being only u 
denomination. "It is us merchandis«^ that silver 
is, not the sign, but the common measure of other 
kinds (if inen li.inilise. ;ind this not by any arlrf- 
trury cuuventiou, lKi.sed uixm the splendor of this 

metal, but because, as it can be employed as mer^ 
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chandise under diffluent forms, nnd hn^, by reason 
of this i>ropert7, a talable value vbich is some- 
what hiereaied by Its use m money, since it can. 

moreover, Iw rcduf»xl to llie ^iiiiic liile nnd divided 
exactly, its valuo is aiways koown."— After Ijuv- 
lag clearly stated the true principle, Tur/j:ot points 
out the duniier of the arbitnirv nniltiplicatioQ of 
pa|)er. " But," sa} h the nbh^' Ternisson, " it is to 
thA king's iuterest, in order to pres«Tve hiji credit, 
to kfl^ paper money witliln just Itounds, and tliis 
ittteiest of the prince is snfliclent to establirii con- 
lldence." Wliat are these Just bounds? nud how 
diaU tliey bu deterniined ? Gold and silver are din- 
tribuled by tlicir very circuhition, according to 
the pn>iv>rfion of [nixlui ls. of industry, wealth 
and revenue which they pnu un . a> well as of the 
expenses incurred. Paper ni>'ii< y hiw no mean- 
ure but deceptive apptoximatious, wbicii a oatuFsl 
•llurement wont to swell at the whh of power. 

Instead <'f projx)rtionin^ it* issue to (lie iitiknnwn 
want! of tlic nmrkct, the latter madu its iimm 
conform to the insattable requnrementa of the 

treasury; and ruin wan the consequence. This h 
tho common history of pajxT money when ver it 
has functioned an attribute of public fMtwer, 
when tlie Imtk note ceased to be protected by a 
contract .and was transformed Into an act of power. 
— Weniust not confound ilir di-a>tri>ns ffTeels of 
inoidinate cmiiwions with ihv temporary privilege 
accorded to a bank, authoriring it to soqiend the 
rinlempf ion of its notes in specie. When care is 
taken to limit the amount of notes in circulation, 
Itii posdble to ward off the bad effects of '.u( h 
an act, especially when it is easy to foresee the end 
of them, and when the prudent conduct of the 
institution lias acquired fui it ureat solidity. — Tho 
act of 1797, wbicU made cumpulsory tbecircula- 
tioa of the notes of the bank of England, had but 
Uttle effect, berause ihey were nf>t ineniiM-il be- 
yond tile actual mi-ds of the luime <'ireulation. 
The entire amount of notes in circulation in 1T96 
was i:i0.73<J,CKI0 ; in 1707 it was but t'».(575,<)(X}, 
and did not exceetl tl3.(KX).()00 even in 18«W. 
Their depreciation Ix'san w lien the needs of the 
treasury iucreused tliis sum. We must add» ai«o. 
that the prodigious sUr in IndoMry about this 
tinu' II ijuired more numerous in-.trunieiits of ex- 
change, while It at tiiesame lime furnished the sin- 
ewsof war. Thanks to the inventionsof Watt and 
Arkwri'.'ht. the Euclish mechanics spun gold, so to 
aiM'ak, and furnished material for the sum'ssive 
loans l alled for by the treasury, wliieh reaeiied 
colossal proportions. Tiie bimk of England 
fadlitHtrd these loans by discounting the notes of 

the e\< li« ( |UcT, but till- (-irr ulnlinii of the nr>tes 
never reached sueh i>ioporJioiis a.s to lie a source 
of uieasiness: it never ex< ivded £20.000.000, e.\ 
c<"pt in IHIO. jmd tlie maximum point n-aehed 
was f i^.tHHi.tXiO, bef"i*e tlie ri >um|ition of s|M-eie 
payments in \f<'22. Still, even thus restrtete<l. the 
proloogalion of compulsory circulation was tlie 
CHUST of considernbK' lo«ws, firwt hy the rise in the 
pril l' "ff ^'..!d. and then by tin p iniful Ir.iii-iiion 
from a depreciated currency to the ru-eslabliiili- 



ment of metallic money. The bank of England, 
does not, tiiarefore, furnish any argument in 
favor of the inconsiderate tasne of paper money; 

and it sufllri s to recall lir)w comparatively uuMjer- 
ate it was in its conduct, without, however, 
escaping the danger of the depreciation of fldud> 
ary paper, to induce us to abandon rash designs 
of a similar character. — There is much more rea- 
son not to cite the example of the bank of France 
in 1848, in defense of paper money. Every one 
knows what good aervteea the good standing of 

tills <rreal t stal)Ilshinent,lhe fiafet y of its ojk rat ions 
and the cure it tutd always token to maintain its 
specie reserve, enal>led it to render to the govern- 
ment and to industrj* durinj? this direful period, 
in spile of tlie terrible shock caused by the revolu- 
tion of Februar)- The Compulsory circulati<m of 
its notes was in a measure (mly nominal : public 
administrations, the manofkctums and the mer- 
chants rec«ived tho specie tliey needed. The 
confidence which the bank enjoyed attracted de- 
posits to it. Although It had absorbed thedepait- 
mental banks, and realized the grand idea of unify 
of issue, it was restricted at tiist to a eiieuialion 
of 4.'*2, 000,000 francs in notes; this fi;:ure was in- 
creased to 620.000.000 on Dec. fSi, 1840. when ita 
reserve was firmly re-established; Its notes ex- 
chaiip d at par, and even at a small pn iniuin; 
and, in reality, it was the specie Utat Itad coin- 
pulsory oinmtatloB, aa the demand for notes 
exce<'ded tlie supply. The resumption of sjH'eie 
(Ntyments was urgently demandid iiy the liuuk 
itself, and prescriticd by the diH-ree of Aug. 6, 
18S0. without causing any trouble. — Thus we 
see what is gained by not being carried away 
by chimeriial facilities, and inultiplvim; lu.ii 
as Austria and Itussia did, when the wonts of 
dreolatlon did not require It; this multipHcatioo 
mu-l neris>ari!y lend to the instability of tbo 
measure of values, and to a variable lowering 
of the representative sign in all luisiness tmu.s- 
actlons. Wo shall soon tell how France, in 
the face of appan'ntly increasing financial ne- 
cessities, in great ])art escajKil this danger; for 
everytluog here is a question of proportion. The 
state which goes beyond this delicate measure 
tolerates or is guilty of an abu"-!'. innl i< wiuiiing 
in tlie iierforiiianee of the high niiv>ioii of power; 
Instead of maintaining order, guaranteeing secu- 
rity, and maintaining the public faith, it iM-comet 
itself an instrument of sad di-^turbaneo, and at 
the same time aims a blow at moral law and the 
interesta of production. From tho moment thai 
money loses its cbaracler of a solid pledge of 

business iransaeti'iiis. or that, instead of nvoiiling 
the vuriaiiuns of value, it sutfers their ellect, con- 
fidence disappeara. operations extending over a 
long peri<Kl are stopped, en dit. the mainspring 
of indu>-tiy, Isdestroyid, and eireiilation cea-i-s. 
I'aiK r money destroys the ty/tf, or. as I.,ord IJver- 
pool styled it, the mtrereign arckttj/pe of value, the 
precious metids. The iMnk note ceases to Im> t h«'ir 
ntliition and representative sign; the danger 
rapidly increases, if, instead of remaining on in- 
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strument of commerce, and of Iwing Iwickcd by the 
diflcount oo merehoDdise, It is Iinndcd over at the 
urbltmrv will of the stHtc, whic h tmnxfonns it 
into 11 men* rtsourrc of the tn usurv. It tin n 
lH'<'omos almost impossible to avni.l a fatal de- 
clivity; aa excessive emission leads to bank- 
ruptcy, for the state always issues more notes 
tJcin tln' uri iU of ciff ulatin!) require, and, in pro- 
portion iia the law of depreciation manifests itself, 
it hastens the catastrophe by the neceadty of em- 
ployin<j more nott-s to m»ft the same esix-ri'^cs. 
— The loss which the country hulTers is far from 
beuig confined to the diminution in prii-e of the 
mass of fiduciary signs ; it is increased by the 
unnatnml amount of bnshiess transactions, ren- 
dered so by a fictilidu-* viilur, Tlw inom-y nf a 
nation never forms but a email portion of its 
wealth, and the depredation of paper exercises a 
direfid influence ujwni pro<lurls, which are 
henceforth distributed in a fal^e proportion. All 
the relations of the sovereij^'n power with citizens 
and of citizens with one another, arc changed by 
it; contracts are Tiolated; injustice triumphs, and 
th' puMic fortune declines as a n >^ult of the r\iin 
of individuals. — Uow deplorable soever the sys- 
tem of paper monejr appears to us, we do not 
wish to exai^irerate anythinir: it is nt)t impH'-^i'ilc 
to escape the danjjers which it mm iii^ tn provoke, 
but to do so we must rcnotinci- tli' i > >f seeing 
in it too rich a mine, and of demanding of it 
more help than it can n?nder. By confining it to 
well-defined limits, by scrupulously pn vent in;; it 
from exceeding a fraction of the receipts and 
expenses of the state, the government may ftnd 
in paper money, if arciptod by all the public 
treasuries, the means of elTi cting a real loan with- 
out Interest. Ihit this ciui never be but a limited 
Ksouroe, and as it may lead to dire consequences. 
It would be bettcrto renounce it from the moment 
there appears a iM).s.sibilit_v of these consequences. 
Many of the snull German states liave treasury 
notes, which circulate as money, became there 
are Imt very U-w of thctu. In 1S73, with a 
budget of l,OtK),tXX),UOO fnitu--, Pru<'-ia had not 
60,000,000 of l^etontAeiiK ; the (lu< hy of Baden 
n-nclunl a larger proportion. 3,000,000 florins of 
piipi-r money to a budget of 19,000.000 florins. 
It is only in micros<'opic and needy Ktates that the 
relative proportion is still further increased; but 
the amounts are small. flaze-Meiningen had, in 
18T8, a bud-et of e.OOO.tMW florin- ami 3r,<j,0<X) 
florins of pajxr money. Sa.xe-Alteuburg had 
400,000 tbalers of pni^er money when the treasury 
r(t ei]ils n aclH fl only 874,192 tbalers, and Iheni 
Were 050,0110 lhalers (more than !j:f)(»(>,(MMM ..f this 
irredeemable pajier in Anhalt alone. These mode-; 
figures seem insignificant by tlie side of the 
8,000.000.000 of paper money of the Russian 
empire , which would lik<' Id appi ir li-ss majc-iic 
in this resjK-ct. If France, at the close of a dis- 
astrous war, was compelled to carry such an 
amount of paper, she did it only by mainlninin;: 
a larger six*cie reserve in the presence of wealth 
treble the amount, and of a trade four times that 



amount. She endeavorwl, Ix'-ides, to resume her 
normal condition by a prompt re<lemption of the 
state's indebtedness to the Imtik of France. — The 
two distinctive chantcteristles of pajn r money are. 
that it is not redeemable in coin, and that, instead 
of having public confidence for its limit, it is 
imposed by authority, by means of forced cir- 
culation and the usurpation of tie' po.ver of 
discharging debts. Bad as an iustrumeut of com- 
mercial credit, it becomes disastrous as aa instru- 
ment of public authority, unless it Im- lessenetl to 
such an c.vtent as to render only HK ondary ser- 
Tioes. As soon as the attempt i- made to use it 
up<m a very hu:ge scale, it leads to on abyasL — 
Xever more than in these later tiroes have we seen 
numerous states applying the dread remi-<ly of 
paper money upon a great scale. The United 
States at tihe close of the war of secession. 
Italy after £r;iiniiii.' her independence, and Fmnce 
when defeated by Prussia, have |)Ul theiasi-lves 
side by side with Russia and Austria in the use 
of this dangerous expedient. This affords us • 
great lesson, for all these states were or arc merely 
endeavoring to e-t a]ie fmm a false sitmition, whost? 
inconveniences they all appreciate. The old illu- 
sions have disappeared: nen no longer extol paper 
juoney; tlx'V no longer see in if a source of we alth; 
they appreciate better the eleujenls which consti- 
tute productive power; they know how often an 
apparent economy is transformed into loeses of 
various kinds, whose amount far surpasses the 
pretended benelit. — If we stun up the tot.al 
amount of paper money issued by the five powers 
mentioned, we will find, after deducting the 
amount of the spec ie r< -i rve . that it amounted, 
in 1873, to |;2.')<>,0<«t,()iHi.(XH). This was not ons- 
mpenUeth part of the accumulated wealth of these 
states; as a pretended incrcast- of productive 
power, therefore, paper money is a feeble bene- 
fit, entirely counterbalaiued by the trouble it 

(causes in circulation. The measure is already 
tn}\, and can not be increased. The common 
efforts <if .nil civilized nation- are directed toward 
I a reduction of the amount of ]iaiH-r money. But 
I should not this necessary reduction of notes ren- 
> der those more circumspect who, acknowledging 
only gold as u medium of circulation, woidd run 
the risk of desln>yin>r the ih ei iry equilibriuni 
between business and money? (tiee Monet ani> 

ITS SCBSTITtTTES.) L. WOl/OWSKI. 

PARAGUAY (Republic of). Paraguay was 
one of the numerous provinces included in tho 

vice royalty of Buenos Ayres. which comprised 
the Spanish-American pos.-es-ions connected by 
the Kio de la Plata with the Atlantic ocean. Like- 
all the other 8i>anish colonics of Central and 
South America. Paraguay, when the cry of inde- 
I«ndence resounded iliroiighout the American 
continent, succeeded in sliuking off the yoke of 
the mother country, almost without a struggle, 
in ISIO. But this province, which h;id alreaily 
had it-s separate history in th<; past, a strange bis- 
toiy and one entirely different from that of any 
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other Btatp, also cAtitribntcd to tin- n vnhitinii 
which it hail jvist accomiili'-hcil. f<'iiliin s whii li 
contrasted in a most striking maniu-r witli tho>c 
of the other republics of La Plata. — A few words 
hi're about the past. Paniffuiiy, like the ismiler 
part of Soutli Aniericii, wiis toni|Ui rril lo the 
crown of Spain, about the middle of the ttixtecnlh 
century, by the hardy adwuturera who, on the 
liri-ls of ('olutnlins. Cui-u-/. I*i/arn> nnd AmtTinis 
V<-~|in( iu^, liinl lasi tluiiisflvfs upon the now 
woii'i, , . ardent iu their cndeavora to deK|M)iI 
and cu>luvu the aborigines as to convert ihcm to 
the ChriHtinn faith. But in these remote coun- 
tries, in wliicli rt lations with Kuroix> were almost 
imposNible, the religious element aoon prurailcd 
over the political elMient, and the powerful com- 

pany of .Tc-us whit h, Mtire lo'^S. hail Ihrou'.'li 
niisvi,,ii>- |ilaiilc-(i Ihi* j^rrni*- of ii litu iiu nt of in.iii- 
m rs Hinl coiiunuiiiJy lif<' in thest- coiiulrics. ob- 
tained, in 1(511, the privilein? (»f ^roviTnhif; Pora- 
guny. under the suzeniinly pnraniouut of Spain. 
— Thi- L" vi runK iit of the .Itsr.li.s e»tabli>he(l a 
pure theocracy in Poraguuy, and maintained it 
with llnnnem, moderation and meoem during; 
more tlian a rciilury ami a lialf, until the year 
1767, whfii the wx i. ly was ixiM'llcti under the 
mlnlatr}' of tlie count of Aramla. We Can not 
here ttndcrtnke to (h'fend theocnilic povcrnment, 
ait bolli e.\|MTienee nn<l n-ason demonntrate that 
human societies develop only under the inlUiencc 
of ideas of progress and liberty. Wo must note, 
also, that fndlTidual action, under the enervat- 
iti? r'dme of iln ir vast (onvmiua! orixani/ation, 
no lonjijer bad the energetic siinmiuH of the feel- 
ing of ownership or property. But, when we 
consider the wivaijo Kt.ile of the inhabitants, it is 
imjio-Aihle to <leny tliat the Jesuits woriieil a mar 
vehms trnnsfnrmation durinj^ their prolonjred 
domination. If they concerned ihenuelvcs more 
•bout the souls than the intellects of the abori^r- 
lne«. if their reli'jri"n itx lfw asa sort of pairaiiisui. 
tending to divert tlie natives because e.xterniil in 
Form in almost everything, they nevertheless bent 
thesi- large anil lazy children to ihf l.iw of Iiilkir; 
and it is a demonstrated faet that tlie airricul- 
tuix' of Parui:uay was checkeil after the expulsion 
of the company, and that even to this day it has 
not regained its former development, so that nu- 
nj< mu.s loe.i!iti< s, formerly wi ll cultivaf< d. are 
now abandoned. What b siK-ciolly wortby of 
note is. that the rale of the Jesuits left a strong 
impn -^ion nyum their minds, and that rrsper-t for 
authority reniainwl the heritage of the country 
when the declaration of its independence handed 
it over to the experiment of a republican form of 
government. Nor were its efforts in thb direo- 
tion li'iiL' C'liititiu' d : white evi-ry wlien- elv, 
throughout bputiisb America, the people thought 
their way amid endless commotions, the people of 
Paniiruay foiiu<l theirs without he^i'ation and 
without groping; or rallier. as immut.ildy disci- 
plined dltttiples of the Jesuit fiilhers. the |N-opteof ' 
Paraguay allowed thenuwivcs to be leil without a 
abadow of resistance, by the energetic man who 
laS vouui.~4 



I took their destiny In his hands. Willi the aid of 
llie patriots of Huenos Ayres, I'ara;,'Uay had over- 
thrown the .Spanish donniialion in the month of 
May, 1811: a junta bad been established, and the 
victorious insurgents gave the hif^hest place to 
DiK'tor Francia. w ho had taken no part in (hi se 
events, but whom they regarded as the only Para- 
guajFan capable of dlrectinf public affairs. — In 
fact, from the moment lliiif Dtxnor I-'mncia wmh 
acronicd a place in the new n piihHe, he iK-came 
everything: lie first presided over tlie junta, then 
when a congress Imd established, at hhi sugges- 
tion, a government with two consuln he filled 

I one of the( (>nsu!ar chairs, which had iM-en called 
by ibo numeti of Cicsar and Pompey. tSoon after. 
In 1614. the diair of Pompey. which had been 

' only an embarriLssment, was removed from tbs 
hail of congress, and Francia was named dictator 
for three years. Finally, the oHsemlily confern-d 
per|)etual dictatorship uiK>n him. Thus was the 
republic of Paraguay governed until the year 
iHiO, when the dictator, weiudied down with 
years, but ever feared, respected and obeyed as 
a god, was called from the throne and from the 
world. — Absolute power was not exercised dur 
ing so many yean without falling into e.xce•^s4^^. 
Fnmcfai, whto iMd obtained supreme power at th(! 
age when passlons are extinct, and who had im- 
mediately renounced all taste for piming and sen- 
sual indulgence, hitherto the sole object of his 
life, abandoned himself to the sombre paasion of 
old men, vengeance. He was sure of the submis- 
sion of the people, hut he w i«he<l to inspin- fear, 
and he cared little whether he was hated or not. 
Those who had khown bim liest, those who, in 
the beirinniiur of his e.m-er. had hel|>ed to bring 
him forward, and whos<' jealousy had Ihhu ex- 
cititl by his new fxreatness, were the more csjie- 

1 cial objects of bis pitiless spite. Under pretext 
I of conspiracy, his old fHemls were Imprisoned, 

judireil )>y him alone, and execuleil. His diela- 
tor^hip was u verilaible reign of terror, and even 
to-day scarcely any tnee can lie found of the 
blofxly executions hi- prescrils-d. as his written 
oniers were returned to him after the exw-ution, 
and bjT htm irailMgdlately destroyed. — Franeia had. 
we au^ add, an icganl whatever for human life, 
and this is the odious feature of his dictatorship; 
hut his cruelty, his strange and fant.istie humor, 
did not constitute the entire man, for whose con- 
tinued power there would bo no pwtext, even in 
Paniijtiay, if he were not pei^-, of certain 
Ktrikitig puhlic virtues and of extraordinarx- jjov- 
eniing qualities. The old dictator, w ith a pre( on 
ceived system, devoted liiinM lf to what he Im- 
licvetl to Ix* the interest of Pamininy. .Much bet 
ler informe<l than any of his countrymen, he t<Mik 
everything into his own lian<ls, always knowing 
the end which he wished to attain. Without 
ministers, wi-li >:;t rounselurs, without conlid.auts, 
Im- bud witli liini only a se( retjiry of the lowest 
rink, calltil artuario, w ho nTor«l«il his wishes, 
without prctendin<z to influence them, lie was 
ever dikiuieresleu; lie said that the slate stood 
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more in need of monf}' tlinn he did, and of the 
9.(KX) piastres assigned him by CHUgrcss he never 
took mora than 8,000 piastras a year. Such being 
his own practice, Francia Impressed upon his 
whole adminintration ruies of austere probity 
which singularly contributed to rend<'r his nanie 
pojmlar. — The dictator's policy van very simple; 
It waa the policy of isolation. He aimed at mals- 
taining Paragiia)' free not only frum all con- 
tact with Europe, but also and CHpecially from 
all intercourse with the ancient provinces of 
the vii!e-royalty of Buenos Ayrcs. There was 
never a shadow of indecision in bis conduct, in 
this regard. Despite all the attempts of the 
govenunents tliat succeeded one another in the 
Aisentlne Republic, he never would admit that the 
autonomy of Piirairuay ooiild be broken, and in 
the last years of his life he even refused to exam- 
ine the preastngdemanda addreased to him on this 
subject by RoHas. wlio was then at the height of 
his power. Thus had been somewliat the policy 
of the Jesuits; but Francia, who Wiis thoroughly 
imbued with the anti-Catholic ideas of the eight- 
eenth century, had not the religtotts motive of his 
prtrdcceswrs. He wished to defend himwlf apiinst 
liberty, which, in fact, did not work wonders in 
the Afgentinc < nuntries, where Roeaabad inflictinl 
up<in the people a dictatorship more severe than 
that of Fnmcia iunjself. without giving, in ex- 
change, the profound peace wbieli can scarcely 
be said to have been interrupted, during the thirty 
years of Franda's rule, by a few aggressions of 
the savages fromtlie il< -erf. — The death of Fran- 
cia, which occurred iu lb4U, left the work which 
ho had created without a guide. But after him, 
in default of statesmen. th<Te remained the people 
whom he had trained to olieiiieuce, and who, 
faithful to their tranquil habits, passed over the 
period of transition to a new government without 
any trouble. They remembered what had been 
done in 1810; agcnenil i . n-^tiiiicnt .i^scinlily was 
convolccd, elected by universal suilruge, and com- 
posed of five hundred members. Thia assembly 
api)ointe(l two ( on>.uN to u-ovi-rn the rcptiblic, 
Don Carlos .Viiioiiiii LA>pe/, a wealthy lande<l pn> 
prietor, and Don MariBliO*Roque Alon/o, eom- 
mander-in-chief of theanny. who had been called 
by the voioe of the public to provide for the most 
urgent wants of the f,'overumcnt, and for thee in- 
vocation of the representatives. Tlie powers gi veu 
to the consuls were to expire at the end of three 
year<; antl sn|x riority on the one litmd, and defer- 
encron the other, were so llnnly est4il)lished, that 
(be three y<>ars ekpsed without the leiist collision. 
But in 1844, wlieQ the ass<Tnbly met agaUi. it hup> 
pene<l. as in the time of Francia's admini-stration, 
that one of ihf consuls HbM)rl)e<l tin other, An- 
tonio Lopez was namc>d president for tcu years.— 
The presfdettcy of Parntniay became a real dy- 
na'^fy. Win n his ron-.tinitional tcnn had ••xpin-d. 
I^o^KV. wished K) Ih> su( ei<ile<l by his son, Don 
Francisco Salano Li>\h/., and the a^-i ntlily very 
graciously lent itself to tliis notion iUit Gen. 
Lopuz declined the honor tendered him, and his 



refus-il does not seem to have dtsplfisfd the head 
of bis family, who wiiiini;ly allowed himself to 
be renominated. It was not xmtil 1882, on the 
death of Antonio Lopes, that the coitgreaa finally 
called Don Frandaco-Salano Lopez to the decen- 
nial i)iesiden( y. — The i levalion to jvower of 
Don Carlos- Antonio Lopez had been of immenMi 
benefit to Paraguay, and his son, stiil more 
completely fn-ed from the tniditions of Francia. 
and mort! inclined tt) the civiliiation of Europe, 
which he had visiteil, promised to continue the 
benellt. Don Antonio had governed Paragnajr 
with mildness, and his patriarchal Justice was 
full of nicny. Of the foreign iHilicy of Fran- 
cia he had retained only h^ determined reso- 
lution to maintain the autonomy of Paragwiy, 
and to preserve it against the attemptcfl invasion 
of its turbulent neighlMirs. He would not at any 
cost return into the distracted imleof the old vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, and exchange the order 
and pros|K'rity which his fellow-countrymen en- 
joyed for the il( I 1 pii'.c unity of the .\ri:entine 
provinces, a unity fruitful only in endless civil 
strife. But what was his personal work, and 
remains his title to honor, is the intention he 
fornjed. and afterward ae< omidiahed, of denjol- 
ishing the Chinese wall which Francia, after the 
example of the Jesuits, his predcoeasors, had built 
around Paraguay. Ho above all wished to opc-n 
communications with Ehirope, Owing to the 
persistence with which he pressed the conclusion 
of treaties of navigation and commerce with 
France. England, the Uni'ed Siutt s, IJnizil. etc., 
the isohttiou of Paraguay wa.s iu |>iirt «loiie away 
with in 1860. This isokition was due in great 
jmrt to the very situation of Paraguay. It is a 
vast plateau of aralile land, watered by mighty 
rivers and nunu-rous streams, iait elevate<l al)ove 
all the other countries of South America, situated 
in the very centre of the continent, far from any 
sea. and has eoninitirii( ;ir''iiti willi tin- other states 
only by means of its two rivrrs. Die I'arana and 
the Paraguay. The fixwl pur|)ose of the two Lo- 
pezes was to secure the free<loni of navigation of 
the two rivers. The second I.ojk'Z established It 
by a decree. He also had a railroad eonslructed. 
Very much inclined to the economic progress of 
Kuro|H>, whence he had relumed dteoraied (an 
immense prestige in Amcricu), he had resolved to 
make of Paraguay a state of large n>s()urces, and 
economic worl(.s, after the ftudiion of France in 
1S.V.* and the suceeeiling yeiirs. whoM' politiivil 
Constilulii»n he pretty elo-< ly (opii d. lie aete-d 
as the ruler of a < .miitry of 5S)l,tj40 sipiarc kilo- 
metres and 1 ,<i;i7,(KiO iuiiabituuts. The revenues 
were increased to 13,4."»0.00« francs, derived prfn- 
eipally from the salr of ihf In ili '' (I'aiauunv 
tea), from the domains (over b.(K«t,OtKJ francs), and 
customs duties. Furngiuiy bad no tniblic debt, 

and its 1. fMK) fraiK s of pajv rtiem' y wrre se- 
cured by a sjH-eie ri sci vf of all rqual amount. Its 
I imports amounted to over N.tMMi.iMM) francs, anil 
its exports to 7,000,000. — Lo|)ez's position as head 
of the state was a unique one; leas than 7,000 
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tquarr- kilnmrtres of this viist country bclongi-d [ 
to ])ri\ tito parties; the remaiudt-r wan »UiXo domuiu 
adtoiDbitcrctl by Lcqpes. All the fanners were 
therefore hia tenants, sotnnpeak; the tnanufacturcs 
which tliey pnxliu-t'il were liis; Paraguay was but 
an iiiirnerwe farm in liis liaiids. Its meuus, how- 
ever, were not iu keeping with the gretUneMof iu 
aatiiral resources: these fertile plains were worked 
with the spiido; till' fanners wlio u^ <\ flic plow 
were few. There was no industry but that which 
was improvised for the neoeisitiM of war. The 
navigation of the Parairuay w:i« at tlie mercy 
of Buenos Ayren, whuh cotniiiuiuls \hv mouth 
of the river. The hostility of the Arjjeutuio Ho- 
pnbUc WM mirpaaicd by that of Brazil, wUicli, 
for the ownership of vaiifiie and contested ter- 
ritory, (Irt'w tlu' other slatis Ixtnlcriii:: on tin- 
Parana into a coaliliun which overcaute Lo|>e/. 
— Brazn demanded tha Ml hank of the Paru 
puay (1864), and the Argentine Republic the . 
right bank, which is p(»sc!'«ed by I'ruguay. It 
was against Uruguay that tins CMMlit inn was first 
formed. The two greedy govemmenta, refusing 1 
the intervention of Italy, put in power. In,oppo- I 
siTinti lo the inotlrrate (H'luf--) pivi riimi iit \s liic li 
rcguhtrly governs Uruguay, the revolutiuuary 
(e^ADMb) party, which Invaded tlie republic. 

Lo|)ez. who «as friendly to the ^' r;. • ft ll liiiu 
self llinatenetl, and while refusing an alliaiue 
witlt riii^niay, be protttit<Hl against the invattiou 
-of the Brazilian squadron in lower Paraguay, 
Nov. 17. 1864. He declared war apiinst Brazil, 
and invaded the Brazilian h rritory Floret, the 
euUmuiu, who, with bis Indians and half-brccds, 
and the assistance of tlie allies, took poMsemion of 
Moiiti vi'li <), joineil the rojilition. Thin slrn:iL'le 
of I'ln- a:.'aii)st ihree, of a great military farm i 
against thnr nulioos provided with every indiis- j 
triid and nutritiine resource, moved Europe-. I 
L<jp«-z was on >s<huI terms with tlie governmentH I 
of Euriipe, aii l .il-u with the United Stales; but 
American intervention was rejected by Brazil. 
This empire, which evidently dra$rKt>d the two re- 
public, of La Plata intothe stru.'Lilr- ULraiii-t their 
will, pushetl mutters to e.\ireine>. Lo|iez, live 
times conquered, tive times n-|iairvd his loMses by 
a general conscription, comprising women and 
children. He was tinally captured and killed. 
There an- few examjili-s in history of a war so 
des|a'nite, and so complete a ruin (l^'i). The 
poptilatinn of Paraguay fell from l,%il).n00 to 
aO<» and the revenues from i:J,<KX>.tt >it fnines 
to ^.'.tXtU.tMM). — It seema that the cuuipierors 
wbtbed partially to Justify their onlinary. and iu 
this ciute plauKible. pretense of making war only 
in the interi'st of civilization and lilK-rtv , for. after 
having stipulated for the tt rriloria! ar«)ui-iii<itis 
which they bad lung demanded, tbcy left the Par- 
seuayans fn<e to manage their own home gnvem- 
nn til l?v tlie tn ai\ i>f Sun ?, roix luded wiiii Bni- 
zil and the Argentine Republic May 1, lN(>t, and 
ratiAoil Jtuie20, 1970. Paraguay was allow4-<l tn re- 
tainonh tip Nrii'i>ry >itii;itid ln-1wi-. ii the I'lri' 
glUyaud i'uruiiu rivers, llcuce the area of tla- [ 



republic is at pn-st-nt only alxmt 179.500 square 
kilometres. A conatitutiun, piiH-laimed 24ov. 25, 
1875, provided fornpreddent for four y«wn, and 
a legislative congress conii>os4^^d of a Si-nate and a 
chamber of representatives. It is suiMtnntially a 
reprotluctiou of the constitution of the I'liitid 
btatcs. — £xamploa of such efforts as Paraguay 
now made to repair so complete a catastrophe are 
as rare as the catu.strophe it.sclf. The government 
of Paraguay proposi-il the sale uf t he immense na- 
tional proiM'rty, which comprised almost its entire 
territory. Rut llie.se lands had to be hypothe- 
cated to guarantee- a loan of £W.00O,00O, which 
waselTn ii d iu England. In 1862 there was no 
public debt, in lHHi ii amounted, besides the Eng- 
lish loan, to 1.180,000,000 fianca. Dborganiza- 
tinn wa-< surh that the government had lost the 
I it h s to its property; a special commission had to 
In- appointed to enforce tlie rights of the stale. 
Tli<- instruments of pn)duclion and the product! 
tlu nist lves were everywhere damagt><l, when they 
were not destroyed. The railroad had to be sup- 
plied anew with rolling stock, worksbopa aiid 
utatinns. They hod to rebuild public edifloes. re- 
I -i.ilili-.li triliu!ial>. i-siic |)a|K-r money, take meas- 
ures for the representation of Paraguay at the 
international ex|ioritlon of Cordova, and to en> 
<oura'_'e immignilion. SliM-ry was alsilishiHl 
(1871), the stiinding army reiluied.und foreigners 
admitted to the t-njuyment of all the rights of na 
lives, but not to high political and administrative 
functions.*— Blduoobafht. L. A. Bemenay, 

• Tliv mlnli>tr>- con"!*!* "f five Bvcrvtario*. pn-olding over 
llif <lfp«rtiiif'til8 >>f till' iiit<-rior, of flitanre, of wunihip and 
jn«tlci', of war, ami uf f<>n-ltpi affairs. Pur adiulni'trntiTe 
purvuMtt the nianuy la divided into acvt-nty <l(')MirtiiK-tiia 
{lit lull t'liimtuM), |{«»iTtu-d by oiiimandcr*. — Tlic pul>lk 
ri \ i-iiu<- iif l*ar.tt;nay li<iUriv(il lu.ui.ly fniiti cai>ti>iii« <lutt>-«. 
Ill )HM tb. V J |i l<K-d i3e,M*<. In 1HK» ttit- i-xjx ii.Ilt ire w.n» 
ei>liiii:ili-d to iiiiiount Iu 1W.<)(0. lailu'-ivo of iutiTiHt on 
ttic tli-bi. ami) exiH'iin*-* and otlu r it ■iin'. — Tli«' n public 
had iii> ilelil until lUt' war of 1n»".-T0. which led to the riil»- 
ing of l:irj;i- iiil>riuil \mM. In l.sTl uml 1^T.'. t'n f.iv.rii- 
liu-iit c<intrirt'<l Iwo fori iirii l<Min», the Ilr-t tli iH.iiiiiinl 
umoiiiit of fl.illO.aoO, aii<! the •ecnii<l 4.f JL-J.i«»>,i»«>. emh 
Iv ii iuk' l>i r C" iit. liili Ti ht. Tin- loiiii». i-Kiliil at tin- priec 
of.Hil, wrrt h.vi><>lh<'<'nl<-<l on (le- |iilhlic l:i!i>ls of I" irrijruiiy. 
valut-il lit t'l'.».:P<< >.«•«•. l'ii> iiK lit of hoth iiit< r-'-t uml •.iukiiii; 
fiiiiili" Oil till- two ImiiK i<Ji«>il in IS? I Noji.irli'f iIil- pr> ■ 
X loa» p.-ivun ill-", iicconlmi; to tin np^ Tt ol id.- -i ii rt pur- 
liiiiiu iiLir.v conimit(i-i- on forilL-n i'Mii-. isTri, • w.n- pnnKl- 
i-il for tiy thi- Kovrriinirnt of 1' ir > . Imi tfi- wlml.' w.i* 
J>riv<(l fniiu till- pri'if-tli- of iln- l"in- llr tiipi 1» i k. Nttin- 
tln fiiii'l- -o "i t npirl lnn- Im.-ii i xtiiiil-lid, no puvri.t-iit 
on .11 ' ■dint of i:it- t- -I or eiliknn; fiiml hiia b -i n inaili- by tin- 
jj'n < rnmm ■ f 1' ir.ik-uay." .\ci ordiiii; to treaty .•lipuUtiuus 
«ri-iii« out of III.- « ,r of JHi,.-, ID, l'.ir;ii!niiy i« iin!. t.r, ,1 lo 
Hruzil t 1 tli<- 11111. .lint ..f joo.un iml |„ ... ..r L'*'. '»»'.'■<■; t . 
thi- Arifiitiii'- I oiif. .1. fiitioii lo ttn- [nii.miit of ,V.,i»"t.'»«i 
|,080!., or i;r.i«»i,iJf«>, iii.il to l"rii-u ly 'i - tft. I'u.Mint ..f l.'Mt.'itl 
p,..i,.. or t''J",i«W, tH iiii; a total Vk;ir<l- l>t of -^Kl.im'.'MiiM po., 
or ti; -'oii,'V«i Tb>- inllit iry fort-- in thi- Hiir a)::iin«t th<- 
uniti .1 iiriiii. !• of Itr icit, rni^'imy iinil tbr .\r.r nt:ii>- !!• j.nb- 
lir. tiirrii.l on iliinn;: tin- j . ;ir- Isio T.>. iiHii[i:i-«rU 01.(»W 
m«n. ln< .lulliii! I'*."*' < I'ulry !iii>i .j.<»«) Brtllli ry. TIh f<- 
triHipn Wt rv lift' twnr.l ult .^. tlur «ll-tianilnl. jiii.l th<' i iitin.- 
fori >- in KT foiD-i-t.-il of fool n>lilli r-. f .nnini: tin- car- 
ri»fin of the • npltal. Tbo |x-nnanent nriay •* •'"'>' men. 
— Tb>- fr^intii IB of th.- ri publlr. n<it wi ll di ntitil pn xioun to 
ill'- «ar I'f lHi>". T'l . .r-. t. rrilori' p . ..i.-nln. .1 part of it 

l>. iii^ chuiuitl by Uraxil, UolUiu luul iht- Ar)^utiUL- Cooled. 
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Mbtoin phydqus, ietmomiqiu et poUtiqm dn Pant 
guay et des dtdbU$»emenU des Je9uiU», 2 vols. , 8vo, 
Paris. 1885: Alfred Du Oraty, Tm R.piihUii>ic dt. 
Paraguay, Hvo, Rruxclks, ; K. .Inhnslon, 

Paraguay, (in " Qtiogniphical Magoziiiu, " July, 
187S). London, 1675 ; A. J. Kennedy, £a Plata, 
liraziland Piirafjua;), durijirj (hr \\'<ir, Hvo, Luri 
don, 1869; CIuls. Munstit'ld, J'ttnif/iKii/. lirazil 
aii>l th« Platf, new etlil., by the I{<-v. Charles 
Kiugslcy, 8vo. London, 1866; O. F. MuMterman, 
Seren Erentfnt Ymr» in Paraguay, 8vo, London. 
1809; yi G. and E. T. Mulhiill. If<inilfxH,k t<> tli, 
Jticer PUiU EcpuUicH, etc., and the RepubUe* of 
Uruguay and Btraffuatf, 8vo. London, 1675; 
Cotntnundi T T!iom;iM G. Pape. fxt Plata, the A r- 
yi.iiiiiK ('<i/ih'h nifioii. and Paraguay : Xarrativc 
of tlic Explonition of the Tributnrics of the River 
La Plata and adjacent countries during the years 
1858-6, under the orders of the Cnitwl Stales 
Govirnuuiit, 8vu. New York. 18C7; Charles 
t^uentin, he Paraguay, 8vo, Paris, 1806; George 
TbompMn, The Pamgvayan War, wtth sketches 
of the hlatorj of Piknii^uny and of the manners 
and customs of the jw-ople, 8vo, Lnnclnn. lS'i!»: 
Job. Jac. V. Tsfhudi, Rem a durch s<.',ii,i!,,< ri/,,t, 
2 vols.. 8vo, LeipziiT, 1S(56; Clias, A. Washburn. 
Tlie Hutory of Paraguay, witli notes of personal 
olwervjitions, 2 vols., 8vo, Boston and New York, 
1671; Fregeiro, IHedonario geogn\fieo e hittorieo 
del Bio 0$ La Plata, 1876. 

Cbas. Rbtbavd. 

prntlon— wtTv tlxciX by tn aty of allinnco b»'tw«>cn BrnzU, 
thi! ArKunliiie C<)ufe<l"Tiiti<>u iiiul Urngiiay. May 1. 

1HC6, to be bi-twti'n 'ii" and 27' m>uUi latilinlv, snci .17° iiml 
60" wtTt loiife'itndc, of thi' mi-ridum of I'arU. By the fiuiU 
afynctinptit of ihf boanilarir* bi'twoen Pnrngnajr and ttclgh- 
txiring Ktatrii the uri'a ut the f<inner w now esUnuited at 
9i,ir7o rtquurv niiicx. - Alt I'tiutiH-nition made by the goTcrn- 
mint in IH57 dUowi-d thi- population to nnmber l.StT.'iaO 
atmls. — At tbc (H'^iiiDint; of 1873 tbc numbi-rof inbabttanta, 
accunllriK to an ofllcUii ri'tum, wta rcdnmt In 821,07V Mini*, 
comprtsiiig aN,746 m<-n and lOO.iM women ovi r flfficn yiars 
of agt>, with 8IS.0T9 children, the enommaa di.opropurtiun ht- 
twiH'ii the K-scfi. aa well aa Om VHtdacNMaof tbe popuia 
tion, t'-lUng tho rcanlta of tbe war. ftnee llwt dalp, another 
enammiion was taken. In 187S, tto ntma et wUeh «titi' 
the popniathn at m,B44, liclng an inereaw of Ti.'M in thrv<- 
jraar*. AlMOt one-thinl of tbe inhaliitant* are living in the 
eaatml province, crataining the capital, the ntrt Ik-lngRpivad 
(hiniy as M-ttJcrs over tbe moaintng portion of cnltit-atc^l 
eottntry. Nearly t]iree4tonitlu of tbe cotin ( w r Mai jr la na- 
tional property.— The ehScrattlclo of forelineonBKrceof 
PkngaayiathoyertaMatftOrPacagnayaB tea,mdeortlic 
leaves of the JIm i\mi0H«|MmUtN«, dried anid redncnl tn 
powder, which are eztonaivriy eonanmed In aU the atatra of 
8ootb America. Ahont 7j9Mfl» iMMiak of tobarco wvru 
oxportod in IflU. However, the diial «aeanin«e of tho tv- 
pabhe la very anall, the aggncato of taporte andezporta 
not amoanlbig, on the aveiage, to mora than half a million 
otnflnff per aannm, la l^the imports amounted to 
£e»,MI. and the exports to a»,«n. The Imports are dc- 
lived to the extent of thfao>foarthB from <in-at Britain, nn'l 
one'tonrth ftan Fkanoe and tictinany. Ttaf Uriti>ii ini|inrt> 
ate piaaug cMirciy throogb tlie t<Triloriea of Brazil and t )i - 
Aq^tine OoafMeratlon, and since the year ims. wbin u 
Cewartldas of maoUaeTy and furniture, valued at £1,764. 
airived ftam Boslaad, there has l>ccn no direct Interroorw 
between ftngnay and the United Kingdom.— The only 
imilway la Fmgoay Is a short line of furty-flvc English 
miles, ftom Aeaacioa. the espltal, to Fanguay. Tberaare 
no lines of telegiaph hat one at fhe aide of this railway. 
-F.lf. 



[ PARASITES, flO«i«L TIm parasite Is one 
who lives at tbe expense of otber Buen. Tbe Hum* 
tjer of parasites is so great, and the^ place to tbis 

wiirld so c<iiisidenil)le, that we can not sptak <>f 
the general economy of societiefl without con- 
cemfai|sr ourselves witb tbem. No human befag 

< :in live unlos he bas become exclusive master, 
that is to say, proprietor, of some poiiion i\{ mat- 
ter, be it but the piw-eof bread or of fruit wltich he 
is on the point of eating, or of the clothing which 
covers him. Some men live by tbe honest aoqtii- 
siiion and accumulation of property, or liy the just 
cooaervatioa of proix*riy previously acquired; 
tbeae eonatitute tbe useful and active part of the 
himi.nn mcc. Othei>« live on tlie nsourt's of 
tlieir neighlKirs; but it is none the ji ss ucce^sary 
that they should obtain the indju ii iorship of tlie- 
things indispensable to their subsistence. A man 
may live by the uw and consumption of the 
thiufjs or tlie prtxlu< I i>f the thin^.'s which he has 
previously obtained by occupation, or which 
have been acquired, preserved or occnmnlated by 
virtue of the ritrht of itilicrit.nu e. We call indi- 
viduids thus provided, proprietors, capitoliata. 
The usage of speech reserves these names to per- 
sons who pns.st>ss more material objects than are 
needed to siiii.sfy the Immediate wants of life. It 
is not customary, thouirh he really i^ nne, to call 
a proprietor the unfortunate man who possesses 
merely his clothing or bis food for tbe day. A 
man may cwii ii(*tliiii!r, either in capit.il i>rr>duoin!;r- 
an income or in stocks of provi.-ious or other 
pro|M?rty, or he may |ioss(>ss only an insufficient 
<piantity of these, and yet live ui>on bis own re 
sources. Within each one of us there Is a power- 
ful instrument of HCipiisiiion capable of furnishing 
material objects for our enjoyment. This inner 
most iwrsonnl force, superior If not to all, at 
least to the usual and jirnhahle. ri-ks of chance, is 
labor; iu other words, the development of our 
powers of activity. Through this force we are 
enabl( <l to render usefid service to ourselves and 
others; and wu aciiuiro with certainly our share 
nf property b)- the e.xchanjre of servi( es, anducci- 
deiituUy by occupation. When a man lives nei- 
ther by his own labor nor capital, a term In which, 
for gmiter convenience, we include all proja-rty 
previously acquired actually laiil by, he must 
live by the labor or capital of others. Every man 
li( loi)'_''s tlieii, n« ei -^varily. to one of these classes: 
capitalists, workmen. i.aia>-il< s. Wc are wronjr in 
spc akiai^of three classes: in truth, what are called 
clai^'» here are only three atirihuics, three aspects 
of humanity. Two of these qtialities, or all three 
of thi in. arc often iinitril in tin- s uae person. 
Wheu we range men iu these three cUlsscs, we 
take principally Into consideration which of the 
three fpialities is predomiti ml in ea( li of them. — 
Miraheuu. in the ilisenssi'.n xn the tit lies in France, 
Uttered the foUowiujr " "rd-., \\ iii> li jtruvoked the 
murmursof theassembly. " It i» time to renounce 
the prejudices of a prond Ijrnorancc wliich dis- 
dain- ile wnnls waiTesatid wavn- '.vorki r>. 1 know 
of but thru; ways of existing in society; a luao. 
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must bo a begfmr. ft thief or a wage-receiver 
Proprietors thi'in^clvcs arc mert-ly tlie tiiNt Hinong 
wage-receiverit; what w« conunooly call his prop- 
erty is nothing Iwrt the price which society pnys 
him for the (iistrihiitidti \vlii(li he is intrusted 
with making to other iiuiividiuii.s, in return for 
hit coiMumptloD and bis expea»eii. Proprietons 
are thi' agents ami stewjird.H of tlie K<icial body." 
The fi»lltnviii'4 tbiy the abbv' Duplaquet, on re- 
eigning from a iiriury, said: " I commit myself to 
the Justice of the uatioo ; ootuidering, whatever 
M. de Mirebeau may have Mid on the subject, 
tluitlani tix) did to earn my waj^cs, too linnt st in 
•teal, and that the services which I luive rendered 
ahould excunc me from begging." This witty rep- 
artee of till' !\bh' was mi-lcading; tlie rii;lit to tiic 
e<»ntinuaii'in »>!' las \va;;e."* was aln'ady eanuil. for 
the reward for paat services is one of theclemenLs 
of boueat wages. The aaaembly, ihcraforc, did 
wrong to reoeiTo it with murmuTa, and to take 
ofTeiiKO at tlie tenn waire ri'ceiverv, whicli its great 
orator, obeying the lumiuoiu boldness of his giMMl 
■enae, tried to free from an unmerited reproach. 
MirabenirH (■liiHsit1< atiou approacliifl the truth, 
but did iKil rejich it ; proi>rlelors are not wage 
worker^: !» i:;.':ir8and tliieves ct)U'stitute tin princi- 
pal branchea of paraaites, but do not include them 
all. Miraliean was riglit in snying, with tlie 
phv'-ioer iti s, tiiat, hfiii;.' the :i:rim>and stewards 
of the social body, proprietors dL^lributcd wagea 
for their conaumiition and tiieir ezpenaea. tlie 
inaccuracy consisted in pretending that they n- 
ceived f^iciid wages for that distribution. This 
WB8 to confound the orii;iu of it.H aequi-silion with 
the use of the thing, and to take aocoiut only of 
Qie aenrice rendered by property, and not of its 
riiiht n\. r Ilie tliini:. Ow ners of |n<iiM iiy gain 
the right to wages only iu bo f ar as to the charac- 
ter of proprietor ia joined the character of work- 
man. which, it is tnie, is u'^tially adflin! and in 
varying proporlions, but which corres|Htnds to u 
different mdu of relations. Owners, masters of 
their property, use it to suit themaelvcs. in their 
own interest, at their own risk; the utility accru- 
ing indirectly to s<K ii ly fri ni this n->e is ilii' only 
service inherent in their quality as owners, and 
call* for no reward. It is in this use itself that 

they tinil the pay for this s< r\iee. When soriefy 
guarantee thenj llic p*"Hceablo, inrnianent |his- 
scssion and the free enjoyment of their pro|K-rty, 
it d<x<s not pay them wages; it fidtiils its own 
duty by causing tlie rights of owners to Im? re- 
sjK^ted; they it is who. by paying tlieir taxes and 
iicaring other public burdens, par s^xiety for the 
service it renders them by guarding and guaran- 
feeiriL' tin ir I'rojx riy. They dislrihule wairi sonly 
beuiUM.' Ihcjjt! wages bring liieni a profit by ineiULS 
of the values in things or.-erviccs, of which wages 
are tlie rei>rescntntion, and the thing given in 
exchange for. The s<M ial utility of pnijx-rty is 
the ciHisi (|ueii{f ul its right, but neither its basis 
nor its measure. To lift the rc<>pect due to prop- 
erty to its true height, it is ocoessary to go to the 
length of aayiag that even if property remaliiDd 



idle, unpnxluctlve or Iwdly used, it would still 
be sacred for the RHine reason ami in the siime 
degree as if employed in useful consumption and 
productive expenditure. Very distinct in theory, 

the f|ualify t>f the projirietor and that of the w a:.'e 
earner arc linked together in the coucrcte realities 
of life by numerous pcjints of contact, and are 
frequently found united in the .same individual. 
Every workman |)ossc.s^<cs in his own person an 
ininiateriul capital, vshieh eonsi-ts in Ids capacity 
for htbor. It is compoucd ot his natural activity, 
his theoretical tnstructlon, his practical skill; the 
direction wliic h his mond di vi hipnient imjiartn 
to his jKJwers must al.so U* includitl as of great 
importance. Even if we conflne ourselves to the 
consideration of material objects which may Iw- 
come propt-rty, it is not necessary, in order to 
find workmen capitalists, to consider only great 
manufacturers, etc., operating on a laige stock 
previously accumulated. The artisan who has 
become owner of his tools and furiiinire i^ a 
capitalist, though ou a modesil m.-ulc; for he \x>s- 
articles which enable him to live, and 
tliinirs which he can use without destroying, and 
which will continue to be ulterior iu.strumcnts of 
gain to him. In projioiiion as his property llt> 
creases, as his tools Ix-oome more numerous or 
better, as his stock of proviidons arcmnulates fbr 
future consumption, his cliaraeier a> cai)italist be- 
comes more evident. — There are capitalists who 
live only on their capital or on their income; but 
they are in tlie minority. The majority employ 
a certain uniouut of i«iid luUir in giving life t<t. 
fructifying and increasing their pro|Hriy. of 
all the sophisms wed to pervert the tmderstaad- 
ing of the public sentiment, one of the falspst 
and most protluctive of dan.v r i-^ that \\ iiich, 
exalting labor at the expense of property, euduav- 
ors to range capitalists among parasites so far as 
th.ii part of tlieir fortune not priKluced by actual 
lalsir Ls coiicerneti. The full and |H'a(eful «-iijoy- 
inent of properly, accompanu-d by it.s cssi-ntiid 
character of indefinite transmissibilily, would bo 
the wisest of calculations and the most uM-ful of 
eonihinations, even if it were Only the result of 
human convention. But properly is more than 
thb: it is a right, and, to consider it only in Its 
relations with l.ibor. it is the right of lalsir its« If. 
Take away the certainty of Uiiig recf>i.'nized us 
the master of goisls leLritimately aetpiircd, and 
you break the spring of the activity which nc- 
quia-s them; deprive the father of a family of the 
assurance of tran>inilting the projx-rty acquired 
or preserved fur his children, and you luive 
destroyed the family spirit, and with it saving, 
tempi ranee, i>roviih iice, resignation, nml plana 
for the future. Man is born for labor; lint lie 
craves rcposi-, lei.->ure, and the sen ne and disin- 
terested culture of the mind. To >tigmalize in 
theory, or di-turb in |>raetiee, tlie jm.st of which 
capitalists arc the ih po^itarie^. WoilM Is- the death 

of the present and the future. Labor, which is 
future property, has confidence In its forces only 
through the stdiiUty of property, which is, malaty. 
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pMt labor. —The parasite lues his neighbor's 
goods, that is. his property or his labor, without 

giviniz in return anything or any 9fr>'ico. But it 
does Dot follow Ltecause an object was acquired 
parasitkiailly, fbat it was illegitimately obtained. 
Ownt r^liip of things Otlglnates in wveral logiti- 
mute ways. Its first SOturce is in the right of 
occupation; by virtue of which a vacant thing Ls 
appropriated by the penon who fintt tAkes it. 
This oriffin excludes all idea of a paraMtir acqui- 
sitidii, sincf it n.-latos only to thinen to which no 
other perHon had acquired a right. Things aln-:i(ly 
oecvpled can only be aoqntired by tnumniRsion. 
Transmission is Ic^timatcly efTeottMl in Ihrco dif- 
ferent ways. One is inheritance, which, consider- 
ing as a unit the natural association of relation- 
ship or affection, transfers the prapcrty of a de> 
cca!«ed person to his hcir««, by title of the rfvf! con* 
tinuatinn nf liis person. Tlie heir is not a para- 
site, since he acquires in virtue of his own right, 
which is the complement and consequence of the 
full an'i entire ri'jht of his parent. Anufher way 
is e.\cii;<nLr>-. throu;:li wbicl) properly is acquired 
for an < ^uivalent furnished In things or In aenr- 
Ices. Thantcs to excliangp, each man need owe to 
himself alone the mcan.^ of livinsr and owning 
property, and thus obtnin indeiM-mlenee and <lit:- 
nity from his own free acts. The third legitimate 
way of tnunmisston is the way of gift. This Is 
the only source of exb*tence regularly njn n to 
parasite life. Outside of these four modes of 
acquisition, morality and law recognize no other. 
RoblK-ry, rapine, cheating, extortion, confiijcation, 
war, every net which takes another's goods by 
fraud or viulence. should lie ranked a.s a crime or 
misdemeanor. There are some distinctions to be 
made on the subject of confiscation and war, 
which may be legitimate by way of exception, 
but which arc then resolved into forms of ex- 
change, and as a reparation for damage caused. 
— Parasites live irregularly, ])y mltdcmcanors, or 
regularly by gift. With regard to parasites of the 
lllflt order, Mirabeau was right when he called 
them robbers; it is for the penal laws to settle 
with them. These panuiites are found in e^ery 
Rtnlion of life, in all degrees of the s<x-ial scale, 
and even among the wealthy. To live by confis- 
cation, to grow rich by unjust privileges, to re- 
ceive pay for work which is never done, for a 
place whitrh is never fille<l, tn break a coulraet or 
one's word, to appropriate by violence, by cun- 
ning, by credit or by power, the goods, the work, 
the liberty, the rights of others, is to take the place 
of the Iiiwi -t of panisites without any exhibiiion 
of felmrae. — Society, in its rchtlions with this cor- 
rupt and corrupting class e€ men, has duties of 
various kinds to fulfill. The first is to punish 
them; the M-cond is to see that the punishments 
Inllicted furnish security and st-rve as an example 
tn the rest of the people; the third is to turn the 
penalties into an effort to reform the guilty, and 
nl><i\f iill to prevent iheir Ikh ■jniiti!;. throvi;rli the 
fault of institutions, a new cause of individual 
eorruption and social danger. With these public 



duties is connected ererything whkh relates to 
penal legislation, to the administration of r c pre a - 

sive justice, to the in:in;iL:' nit nt of prison*, to 
banishment, and to ilie {)euitenliar)' system. Too 
mild punislunent disarms and dtsoonvage* society. 
Excessive severity destnn's the sentiment of jus- 
tice, and causes it to degenerate by putting ven- 
geance in its place. It invites impunity. The 
cause of the greatest moral disturfaaaoe is to be 
found tn a ootrard|y oonqplaliaBoe toward wealthy 
pani-ite>. whom UmI' Midai position raisi n up to 
serve as an exaiBpi«b Whkli position they have 
not been able lo protect firom the boseneas of lir- 
ing at the expense of otliers. To surround illy 
acquired wealth with honor, to lavish unmerited 
bounties, to urge to cupidity, to arouse vicious 
indlnatioos, as hi^pens. for instance, when the 
ofllcfal character is soiled by connecting it with 
lotteries and gaming est ihlishments, is to widen 
the breach for the invasion of parasites. The 
want of enlightenment and mistakes of calculatioQ 
h ad so< iety to s<ich a residt, when, even without 
immoral intent, it combines or manages its insti- 
tutions in such a manner as to take from the 
common fund, made up of the contributions of 
all, the means to support monopolies, privilege* 
or fraiK liis<'s, which return nothing to comjx'n- 
satc therefor, monopolies created in certain kinds of 
labor, serrlees, commerce, Industiy. If we ex- 
amine the protertive sysfcm closely, it will not lx» 
ditlicult tf) perceive tliat its jtrincipal wrong is 
that it establishes and develops artificUlly para- 
sitic privileges, covering them, often in good 
faith, and without understanding their real effect, 
with the cloak of general utility. It is not given 
to human laws to remedy everything; and, what- 
ever be their wisdom, a part of the race will al- 
ways live on the sjv.iN t.ik' Ti from the other part. 
But we arc juslirted in wishing that laws and gov- 
ernments should have a Miund understanding of 
what is just, and should unite to tlie sagacity 
which points out evil, the probity to hunt it 
down, and the constancy to stop its progress as 
far as lies in the power of man. — The iwrasiteswho 
live on gifts, and whose existence thus dependa 
on a regular titli-, evi-n in the < ase when irregular 
cau.ses have given birlli lo this title, are a curious- 
and difHcult subject of study. All the (piestkma 
of pauperism belong to this subject, but they are 
not the only oni s that belong to it. Gift, a legiti- 
mate source of acquisition, is an indisjiensjible 
element in the harmony of society. It i-s a result 
of the corapfctenesji of the power of the proprietor, 
who is fri r to d< priv.' himself of his property 
gratuitou.sly, without receiving anything in re- 
turn. To receive gratuitously the service or tb» 
property rif another is a parasitic act, the charac- 
ter of which is detennin< (l by the circumstances 
which accompany it, and wliich ig, in Itself, 
neither good nor bad. The name parasite la 
gi%'en to persons who, by hnbft and thew para> 
silicacts live alto-i ihi r c.r i.tii i ip:i!ly by dona- 
tion. The moral di.sfuvor which cu.siom attaches 
to His acceptance of the services or property of 
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Others without giving an equivalent therefor, 
sriaes from an honorable suaoeptiblUty, and an- 
swers to a rt.-spcctablo instinct of diirnity, hut is 
not always just. This accfiUance, if cotitincd 
MrieUy to its economic nu-aning, Hhouldbe morally 
neutral, in spite of the idea of inferiority and de- 
pendence which it implies ; it is right fn Mime 
cases*, hut wronjr in others, to make such u'ratui 
loua acceptance an expression of contempt. W hal 
la bi^ond all eontrovenjr. fe, that we rauat not 
apply the liarsh term iKu'i^ar to all those who live 
by gift. The idea of mendicancy is connected 
with the idea of u permanent condition of s/)lici 
tation haMHl on the allegation of entire heiplesH- 
nesa to procure the ueci-ssaries of life in any other 
way. The man is not a iii< tidii .itit wiio re- 
ceives the donation without asking for it, espe- 
cially he in not one who reoelTee It as a conse- 
quence I if alTiction existing bi'twcon him and the 
donor, or a.s tliu sutisfaction of an ohlipiiion con- 
necting the ilonor with liim. Beggary in con- 
founded with rapine and robbery wlien it exacts 
asRistonce instead of re«juc»tingit. — Among theme 
who receive withoiit giving, and who Hve im the 
substance of othen without f umishing anytliing 
of their own In return, must be reckoned nearly 
nil till' human race durinsr the pcriixl of ehildliood. 
Our tirst years arc piLsscd in absolute impotence 
as far as productive labor Is concerne<l. Thix 
time is devoted to physical, intellectual and moral 
development, .destined, no doubt, to create in 
those who n-ach the age of maturity an imma- 
terial capital of forre and activity, but which may 
nerer have Ibis result. The age of productive 
I.'ilH.r i- ri :ii li<.l ;it dilTerent periods by different 
[>erHOUii. Ordinarily it commenceii too early in 
the poor famtlkw of artisans and agricultural 
labon'rn, who hasten to emjdoy their children in 
a lucrative ik cuivitiou, while tin- m*m provident 
or well to-dn fiiiiiiiies are not so hasty to consume 
the prcM'nt at the expense of the future. The 
quality of capitalist belonfcs to cbfldren only In 
evri'iitiiinal caM'<. Tlie iiuinlh r <if ih^v,. win, arc 
born with a fortune of their own and who can be 
mpporled and feared by meaaa of thetrown prop- 
erty. Is extremely small, even in llie wealthy class. 
If wc consider children in individual Isolation 
only, they must be called parasites, for they live 
Hdely on the rewvroea of others given to them; 
bnt they figure In society as memhprs of the col- 
lective beitii: <al]etl the family, of ulileli they 
form an integral part by right; and the family 
Haelf would become a parasite. If by impotence 
nr bad will, it should allow the cost of their sub 
fiistence to fall on others, The child lives at the 
exptms*' (tf the family without iriving any acHial 
return. unle«>» in affec tion, in happiness, in moral- 
ity, in liopes, precious values indeed, but which 
can not be mensured. Ijiter, the child Hhould 
make a return for the ansiiiiance and services ren- 
dered It in advance. Its rig'ht to existence rests 
on a two fold fourHl itimi: on the duties whieh the 
in«tinctii of our nature engrave on our hearts and 
dietale to the poaUive law; and on the oontlmied 



mutuality of obligations, which, contracted to 
some, aro paid to othem, converting our debts to 

our fathers and in ithers iiitn credits to our chil- 
dren. The civil law uhiiues [mi-ents. fathers and 
children, the a.scending and descending lines, to 
support each other reciprocally. The natural law 
extends beyond this circle of family duties. — The 
family is not the only colli cliv r 1 " ini; on which 
the ruipon^ibility rests of supporting ita members. 
The same doty la Inpoaed. to dllforent meaaom 
and proportions, OH numberles.s associations into 
which men are collected. There is a ( lass of as- 
sociations, such tm the societies of mutual aid, 
whoso capital, formed by means of individual 
contributions, is intended for those of Its members 
who nie ill distress or who reach a certain ai^e. or 
a certain time of service. The assistance de- 
manded in Uila case la not a donation, it Is a 
credit, a regular and fores<-en emphiyment of a 
common saving collected for this purpose. The 
party who rcoelvea aid here is in no way n para- 
eite, not even with regard to lh«><te particular 
bodies, «o long as he receives his share only after 
having fultilled the conditions of his contnict. 
lie becomes a paraaite with reference to the aaso- 
ctation. If. without having fhrntuhed his dtie, he 

receivi-s from its bounty, iii-l* nd of from his own 
contribution, the nssist.inei- which is given him. 
Ihit the individinil thus a<vsi>>iiHl is not a parasite 
on the rc'st of society, sinj <■ he livc-^j on resouroBB 
which the nttt of society «lid not contribute to 
provide for him. A coimly undertakes the sup- 
port of its poor. Thesw are parasites with ref- 
erence to it. bat not to the rmt of the oonntiy, 
which is nfit railed on to do nnythinL' for lliem. 
The same must l>e said of individuals assisted 
by private charity; whidl. by taking them in 
charge, relieves srM-iety in gencml to tliat extent. 
It in to be remarked, however, that, as the re- 
sources of private charity are limited, the ]>arasii<!a 
who exliaiial it prevent it from bemg extended tt> 
othen who need ft m mnch or more than they: 
ru;il in this iniuiiier they contribute to inrreaM'lhe 
number of the needy. It is a fundamental truth, 
too little rwogttiiied, that, different tnm other 
duties, which have correvpondlng rights, there is 
no right which corre8|>ouds to the duty of charity. 
The rich man must relieve the poor without the 
poor having any rlj^t aa a(pUnst the rteh. He- 
iiglon has admirable doctrines on this subject 

wliK h iiuMii law n»i^'ht prollt b_v: while It teaches 

charity to some, it commands gratitude and resig- 
nation to othen. Private charity is a debt of 

ronseience and love, and not a <lelit by riirht; It 
d<M'.H not obey precise rules, and is not governed 
by the calculations of hmnan prudence: it feela 
that its most urgent cares, Its most hountiftil as- 
sistance. Its most affectionate consolations, should 
be given to unmerited suffering, but it desire?* 
to assist even those who ha\-e deserved their mis- 
fortune by their faollfl. Thus, to extend lis be- 
nevolent duties, it is enoiiirli for ctirirify in ^ iv 
that each man ought to feel his weakuc^^H to Ite 
such, that be diould not ana himadf arrognntly 
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against indulgence. Cliarity has iu eyes fixed, 
not on what ft gives, but on what tt has Itself re- 

ctiveil. All men would lio rliaritnble if tht-y 
would reim-inlKT th<- Iiirirr mmilwr of services 
wMeh fach one rcciivt-s from his neighbors, no 
matter how brilliant his actual situation may be. 
There Is not an individual who docs not draw 
abundantly from this L-irgc capital nf tin- urii 
versal domain transmitted and incrcoiicd from 
generation to generation, and who does not take 
miirh mon* from it than lie can ever n turn to it. 
We OWL- too much to others to l>c niilhorized 
to bargain our assistuncc to those whom it is 
poflsibte for us to aid. — Public charity is gov- 
erned by narrower und more worldly rules than 
private charity. Cons«'(iuentIy, men cornet iy 
cease to call it charity, and give it the more mod- 
em name of public amtiitance. Charity, which is 

love, ^lrip< itself to uivi' to others. When tlic 
«tate gives Jind itssists, il strijis it.self of nolhini;; 
its action is limited to distributing in a certain 
fa.shion the contributions which il levies on it.s 
citizens. Xot every gift is charity; the assist- 
ance distributed by the state is only a branch of 
the public administration. The only parasites at 
the expense of the state should be the poor who 
c;m not Ih> properly cured for by their fiimilie.s. 
associations or private charity. To live in a 
pun^ gratuitoua manner at the ezpcnHc of the 
state when not eomi>elktl to an opt the gifts by 
which il sup|X)ri.s the needy and unfortunate, is to 
belong to the worst chiss of parasites, to that chtss 
of people who arc able not to be parasites, a imt- 
verde class, a public pest, whose close ivlstfonsliip 
with rolilN ts we have previou-^ly iviinteil out, ami 
to which we need not return, it only remains 
for va to speak of parasites who are really poor 
pcopl- State donations, like private gifts, are 
csM nlialiy one sided, in this aen.se, thai tin; moral 
duty imposed on the donor does not suppose any 
right in the recipient. W here credit begins, dona- 
mn ceases. Tt is the desire of humanity that liu- 

nan IhIiil's -.hoiild nut Im- left tojKTLshof (li>trevs; 
it is the dicUte of prudence tliat a mass of men ex- 
cited to disorder and crime by the spur of want 
should not Im- left to incn-a-^e in the bo«>in of soci- 
ety; but theiluly of the .state to be humane and 
prudent creates no rif^t to demand its assisUtnce. 
The destructive soithism which converts want 
intocre<Ht has licen revived in our time tmder the 
nanir^ of ilu- riL.'lit to existence, tlic rii^lit to lalNH, 
the right to u.ssi»uincc. U has been frequently 
refuted In this cydopaedia. (See Ateliers; 

ClI MtlTV; t <)MMI NI:-M. I. Af.OR, RlOlIT to/) TIh" 

falsi-.si siiplii>nis are gmrrally the e.xaggtTations 
of a rorn-ct idea, or tiie improper generali/ii- 
t inn of n iHirticulur tnith. The numerous varie- 
ties of the anti social sophisms which parade the 
n unc lit vdi ialiMii. place their point of suppoif i>n 
the undeniable theory of rei>araliot» «d wrongs, 
but they draw strange conclusions from this. By 
Mtackin;^^ not only ^im icfy, but alx) the law of 
ioriality. the sucrcd touudulion of w>ciety, they 
•ffeet to see fai the cxwditigns of evtay-day life. 



such aa it tus been organized by the-univetMl 
consent of nations, tiie alMseraent and ruin of fa- 

divldu i!-^. insifttd of finding in it a fniilful and 
ellieient cau.se of their pr<>s|M'rity and develop- 
ment. A proposition which rvmiiin.s true in spite 
of the crookedness imparted to it by these soph- 
isms. Is this, that when suffering is born of the 
>iiis nf MX il ty or government.s and the vice of in- 
stitutions and of laws, it is no longer a question 
of humanity, decency and wMom, but of • strict 
obligation of the state to alleviate it. It is no 
longer a case of donatii)n, but of eretlit. Society, 
being held to repair its own wrongs, is not obliged 
to correct those which individuals infiict on them- 
selves, any more than those whkh they suffer 
from others or from undcsi rved misfortune. It 
would lie to destroy the dignity, the liberty, the 
responsibility of Individuals, to transfer to the 
soci.d body the task belonginir to each one of 
guarding, preserving and dev»lopin>r himself. 
What society owes its members, is, to protect and 
guarantee the free exercise of their rights with all 
its .strentrth; its ofRco Is' not to think, to will or to 
act for them. The more lil)erty a state in.sures to 
its citizens, the less attention it owes their inter- 
ests, since It leaves these interests more completely 
I to the maiKij-etncnt and lespun-itiility of the citi- 
I Zens themselves; if it int«Tl«Tes in private life imd 
i e.verts an influence in managing the proiterty of 
I individuals, its res|K)n.sibility to individuals in- 
c reas»vs with every e.xtensicm whieji it gives to its 
guardianship. For wxlt'lies. as well as iii-livjil 
uuls. to do good, is a secundiu'y duty; not to do 
I wrong is the first. The wants of a wise admlnis- 
tration c<iuii-i 1 i1i<' state to assist the parasitic uvi-^. 
but the obligaiiuns not to create parasites itself, 
an obligation a hundnnl times more serious and 
binding, is nntec<'denl tt) this. It should tiot act 
like a Mir.;eon who wouhl tirst wound the jwi-ssers 
by, and then olTer them his s. rvices. Society cre- 
ates paupers, and consequently parasites, when It 
turns from the strniglit mad of jitstiee. and. 
chamringthe nol»!e (<[]]'■•■ of _'uaranteeing and pro 
tectiiig property into u tyranny, lakes pustsesbion of 
proiH'rty and labor, or injures them by its exao> 
tions : it creates paup' Ts w In a it arn-sts or liam- 
|HTs the free e.\en i--e of moral, intellectual or 
! physical activity, the natural expansion of labor. 
I tlielegitimateucfiuisiiion or transmission of prop* 
erty; it also creates pauiHTS when it offers a pre- 
mium on vice, idlein s4 and lack of « oumge, by 
too great u retidiness to grant relief. t^Kriety, 
through the enormous piiwvr which it wields. 
fe(ds and incre.i'^es the evil when il distriliutes 
imi)rudently what il Im iieves to be its iKMietits. 
The mo4lerution in |)ublic assistance commanded 
by prudence, rest s also on anot her busis. The slate, 
wtilch can levy only on the services and tlie prop- 
erty of Workmen and ( apii.ili^rs. should ni'ver for- 
get lhal whatever il gives is necessarily taken 
from the goods of its Htizens; generosity at the 
evpensr of ntlii is i asily dc/' ri' nitcs into spolia- 
tion. — The asMsianc e given to parasites is an ex 
pedient rather than a remedy. Social progrem 
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consists,' not In mafntainfaiK and «upi>orting a \ 
greater nuiuhcr of imnisitcs. but iu cK-crea'>ing and 
eliminating llie panuiteit in existence. Tite pcr- 
Tenfon of mannera. the extinction or abMement 
of tln' mitral sense, m!ik("< nii>-<f pnntsitts. A bjul 
tx>ok, a vicious liophi.sni, ait evil example, crcuti-ii 
more misery than bail, Are or famine. If it is 
neoeaMry, bccniise tbcy arc men, to nsaist Iiuman 
beinga who consume without producing and re- 
ceive without u'i^iiii-', ii i"^ im[K niiivi! to iiKcmpt 
their refonwition and endeavor to make Uiem | 
acquire property through morality and labor. | 
Next to the task of improvini; its institutionn and ' 
its laws in order to free itsdf from portiripation 
In evil, society has no more important lui-sidu 
than to obtain good results from good Iuwk hy 
improving the morals of men. The amount of 
misery is enormous, and alarms the most civiliml 
societies. The true problem would lie to dry up 
or lessen the thoiunnd impure channels through 
ffhich it is formctl ami iiu irusi il. Socii ly should 
bylaw leave n-ligiou fn-e to pruimgute its princi- 
plea; it should open schools, make education and 
enlightenment genenil. honor letters, sciences and 
arts, elevate the moral sense, exalt disinterested- ' 
ness, remunerate w r vices renden-d, give life to 
indolence, smooth ob«»tuclc8, remove all oUstruc- 
tiouH of the market. Its Arm and vigorous hu- 
manity nIiouM avoid, as far p<i»silil) , the d<- 
grading form of idm!»; it sluadd \viilionl a-pi rity, 
tmiting pruticnce to kindness, ntv.r for pi that 
severity is generally more merciful than wi aknejvs. 
The dati^er is great, when tin- instinct of natural 
dignity whicli tlmls unearned hn ad bitter, grows 
wealc and loses its honorable sensitiveness. The 
loss of the feeling of mponsiMlity in individuals 
towanl thcmsj'lvi in fa:ni!irs and olh- r collet live 
bodies toward their members, tlirows into the ranks 
of parasites persons of equivood morality who tind 
it more convenient to receive aid than to work. 
In the train of idleness follows covetousness; then 
corruption, whii li, im leasing n>ore an<l more, im- 
pels ail to live ut the expense of all. — Tlic only 
efflcacious and honorable mran^i of combating the 
parasitic spirit, the la-t ( mm miiy of human alia>i- 
mcnt, and assisting (utuiK risni, i^ a gradual in- 
crease of the freedom of labor and property. All 
other tnethods serve simply to coiijur<' the neces- 
sities and dangers of today, without promising, 
but often preparing, a worM- to morn>w. When 
workmen can disphiy their activity in peace, 
when capitalists can with confidence acrumulaic 
and lay up iheir projw rty. the proilucts of which 
will enrich all, the cLtsM of itaru^iles decreases and 
Is quieted through the development of the other 

two c]ass«'s. .lusl as workmen and capitalists 
prosper and sutler together, and as il would he to 
impel them to suicide and to mutual oppn-s 
aion. to arouse rivalry and envy lielween them, 
parasites should respect capitalists and laliorers, 
not only on ai ■ <imit of moral obligation and the 
comnuuwl of [lositivc law, but also from calcula- 
tion of wlMt is useful for tltcmselvea. Parasites 
In fact or In intention, tiie tufortunales who are. 



and the cowards who wish to be, parasites, would 

be, like the rest of sorii'ty, ruined hy the di spMil- 
ing of those who bbor and those whu owu proi>- 
erty. Swarms of rivals, left behind, would be 
excited by the contagion of vict<iry, and wi.uld 
ri^e up as enemit sand destroyers of the succoh 
of the violence of a day. Ill gotten gains arc not 
eiLslly kept. A few days of dissipation would 
(pdckly throw Iwck Into misery those who had 
e-i fmiii ir liy I'.i ii -lablo means. Their mo- 
mentary triumph, by removing further from them 
tlie capacity of sulTering with dignit}', would only 
rr-doulile Iheir incapacity for lal)or and their help* 
le-ssness to acquire property honc*itly. The man 
accustomed to live only on others, destroys his 
most la.sting resources, if he ruins those who alone 
are able tu acquire and preserve. (See Pautek* 
tax.) Cb. Bbxouakp. 

PABDON. Pardon Is the remission, granted 

by the sovereign or head of the state to a sen- 
tenced person, of the penalty iiu|K)Si-<l on him by 
the courts. Sueh penally is sometimeH replaced 
by a less severe one. This is what is calle<l a com- 
mutation of sentence. — I'urdon, in contrndLs- 
tindiou to amnesty, aljolishes neither the olTense 
nor the sentence. — The utility uf the right of 
pardon has been questioned by some publk&ts, aa 
for instance, licrcaria, n<'ntluim and even Kous- 
s< au. who have contested the nt-cessily of its inter- 
vention. Hi-ccaria desired to introduce clemency 
into the law, hut not into the execution of its 
judLcnients. lie thou;;ht tliat the mcHlenition of 
penalties and the " perfection of the law " would 
render pardons supertluoua. "The right to remit 
the jH iialty imposed on the culprit," be said, "is 
a tacit dis.ip])robati<in of the laws." This inlh-xi- 
ble rule, which uttribules the same weight and 
mtvMurc to all acts of the same nature, although 
in the infinite variety of human affairs they ditTer 
considerably one fiom the other, and never have 
the same mond value, has bein condenin<Hl by 
ex{>erieuce, which has rejected the system of the 
fixity of iM-naltics. J. J. Koussenu, although less 
alisohite than Heccaria. rea< le d almost the ^.iiue 
conclusi<ms. " The right of imrdon," says lJou.s- 
seau, " or of e.vempttng a culprit from the (>cn* 
alty ile<'lared by the law and pronounced !>y the 
judge, belongs only to one who is above the juilgo 
and the law, tluil Is, to the sovt-relgn; moreover, 
the right of the sovereign to exerciac the pardon- 
ing jmwer is not quite clear, and the casca in 
which that poww should be exercised are very 
nire. In a weU-goTemed t^ute there are but few 
punishments, not because pardon is very frequent. 

iMit bi I'.nisf' there are few c: iniiinls; the nudlilude 
of < rimes insiin s their imjtunity w hen the stale 
is ill a condition of de< ay. • • Fre(]uent caaea 
of pardon indicate that crhnca will soon have 
no need of it."— More recently than Rousseau's 
time ( It meiiey in the eveeiitii>n of penalties found 
new adveniurics. Mr. Livingston, au American, 
opposed it in principle, and proposed at least to 
restrict iu application to certain cases. "The 
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pardoning power," arid lie, "shonld not be exer- 

fist (I t xcqn in cases in whifli flic ititi ■ tu i- of 
the pri^ioncr Is discoverfil after he lias bt-eu con- 
dciiinid, or in case of his sincere ind ootnidete 
rt'formation." These few witrds <jive utterance to ' 
sevenil errors: firM, if a lurson comliiiiiied is 
found to be innooent after liis coiuli'iiinalioii. tlu re 
can be no eudi Uiing as panioo; the judicial error | 
should be corrected, and the sentence of coodem- 
nation iuiimlli il. Tlu-n, it i- in-i correct to Ray ! 
that the rvfuniuition of tlie person oondcmned | 
and his moral amendment dwutd of themselveB I 
coti'-iiliil'' (I ninfivc for the intiTvcnticm of flip 
IMirtloniii;^ power Mr. Liviii;ii>.toii, wlioni wc li;i\ e 
jtutcitcil. would, without doubt, have expressed 
himself differently had he borne political crimes 
and olTenses !n mind. We do not deny that 
n pcntancc and the return to iiiond scntiim ius 
may, in the case of ordinary crimes, be made a 1 
oondftlon of pardon. The thief and the marderer 
shiudd not Ik' allowed to n'-cnicr society witlnnit ' 
giving it a pledge fur Iheir moral In-havior. Hut 
politieal crimes and ofTenNcs have a 8i)ociaI char 
acter: they do not manifest in their author the 
same dejsrree of perversity as common crimes, and 
( nii-( fence <iocs not express the sjune re|irol>aiion 
for them. This class of offenses, in most cases, 
cooBtitutes jtMt as serious a violation of a moral 
law as onlinary ofTi nvcs, Init not of the same law. 
Ctommon crimes are crimes everywhere; i>olilical 
acts are crimes only in a variable and, in a sense, 
conditional manner. It might be said that cir- 
ctimstance.<4 make and unmake them. " The im- 
morality of j>olilical ofifense's," says Oui/ot, " is 
neither as clear uor as immutable as that of ordi- 
nary crimes; it is always crossed or obscured by 
the vicissitudes of htunan ufTuirs. it varies with 
the time, with events and with the rights and 
merits of power. — Public Otmscicnee is subject 
to reaction in favor of persons condemned for 
political ofTenws; it can not be so subject in favor 
of persons eondemnwl for onlinary crimes. Puli- 
lie conscience amnesties the former, it pardons the 
latter, but It never amnesties them; ft forprives 
but docs not forrrct them. — Ilnw. thru. < ati we 
subordinate the right of pardon in mutters ]>olit- 
leal to conditions of rrformation and private 
morality, a.s has been propositi by Mr. Living 
slon? What makes repn*ssion neccssiry in cases 
of this khid is not the immorality and pc-rversily 
of the person committing the offense, but political 
causes which murt be subjected in their action 
to the Lii inril ]irii.( - nf iusticcand of riL'ht; 
the opportuncnLss, .>ouaanu*s even the necessity, 
of pardon, depends on the same causes. CIrcum- | 
slatn'e«i wliicli ( li.inL'i', oeea^iuns which pass away, 
passi(»i).s \vlii( li IxcunK' aljatcd. parties wliicli are | 
dhwolved: ail of these contribute toward dirnin 
ihhing the importance of a person ccmdumued for 
a political offense." {Thforie Cfjdf pinal. by 
MM. Chauvoau ct Fao-titi Ili'Iic. ) — In politics, 
the pardon granted the culprit (who sometimeii is . 
but* va&quislied advenaiy) produces Uie happiest 
effect in favor of the power granting it; it im- i 



presses the minds of the people with the speeta* 

cle of ]xnvcr and greatness, imtl nt the same time 
disarms the parties. "Monarclis," says Mon- 
tesquieu, "have so modi to gain by ctemeney, 
Ihcy derive .«o much trliirv from it. that in almost 
every instance it is for iht in a piit-e of good for- 
tune to have an opportunity to exercise clemency. 
— 1 low many examples are there, on the contrary, 
of powers pursued to death by the cry of blood 
Msclessly spilt, and which liave jii ri-lnd f^T not 
having pardoned in lime! — But wlieu ahouid we 
punbh and when pardon?" Montesquieu pro pos e d 
that ciuestion to himself, which it is not an easy 
task to solve. t'lenK'ney, stiys he, siiould nut 
degenerate into weakness, nor should it bring the 
prince who exercises it into contcm pt. Clemency, 
it is true, may have its dangers, but neither is 
iniplacaMc severity without its dangers; the latter 
produces terror, which offers but an unsteady baaia 
to power: Jfon dtutumi Hmor ntagkler vgkU, and 
provokes retaliation. If we can not help going 
to (xircmes it is In-ttcr to sin by an excess of 
clemency. It la not certain that this is not tho 
better policy, even as far a.s duration is concerned; 
and piMterity, which admires the victor, gives itft 
love to the indulgent.* Eiolb CHfontv. 

PARIS MOVETiBTOOVFERENCE. Under 

this title will lie L'iNen a sketch of the three in- 
ternational monetary l onfen nces held in the city 
of Paris in the Years mT,. 1HT8 and liSHl Bi- 
metallism in the abstract having IxTn considered 
in the article on Monkv. that subject will bo 
tR-ated here only in the narrative form as it wag. 
presented in the diticuasions of the conferences. — 
Oonftrmte nf 1 887. This conference was brought 
together on the invitation of the French govern 
mcnt, wliich w is niovi.d thcrett) by the sucee.ssful 
conelusion of the treaty of Dec. 2.1. lH4j.>, bi-tween. 
France, Belgium. Italy and Switzerland, consti- 
tuting what is commonly known as the Latin 
mon»'tary union. The letter of invitation trans 
mitted by the French government inclosed a copy 
of this treaty, and suggested the holding of an 
intemational citnfen nce " to consider the rptestion 
uf uuif urmity uf coinage aud to seek for the baais of 

• Tfo attempt h.is been mndi in tlic nhovc to givp the 
nrtuiil Inw. constitutmnril ainl dUier. rclatiTc to tlie prinlon- 
In;.' jHiwi r; tins ( vi lnpii iSia Ik iiii; i>iic of politic* Hint l«iliti- 
Ciil >i i>!i(iiiiy. iii:iiiiiy, uml ii<it of law. — In the t-lnil'il MilteH 
ttio (HiWiT !•) i>iinl'iii iiffi mil rx \* \i »t<<1 l)y tlif h'V>tbI utiite 
ei)t>slitil1ii>i;H ill '.til t;oT. rimr. It !« li'it, tiowever, a powrr 
wtili li inii -!'nril.\ iiiliiTr> ill ibe t f 1 iinve. (St;it>- ?«. l)un> 
liiiiL' 1< Iml , > Ami s> v. ral ef tile state collslitullimil 
lia\e iirKviil.^1 il>;it it sli ill l>e rxi rrisfil uiiiler hU< h n'^ula- 
tiiMis a- i-liill lie jin .■.rrilutl t)y 1::W. Tli< re ;ire jXMvii-ions 
nidif IT !■ -- l)ri> iil to tliis iiiirport hi ttio>i of Kiirii'ux. Flur- 
id.i. Ai.i'iiiiiiii. .\i kuiisiif, Ti x IS. ,Mi,-s)i.-i|>pi. Ori'coii, Indi- 
ana. Iruva mill \ irL'ii)i;». In SI it<> r*. Ununiiig. V Ind.. 80. 
nil ije( of tile leu'i'laturi' r-<|iuriiic the Bppllcuiit for Uie 
remis-ii.ii o( a fln«> or forfi itiin to forwan! to ilie e^vernor, 
witli 111- ii|piilir.'ilion, tlie o|iiiiioii of terlniii eouiily olBcrrs 
a- to 11)1- |)ro|irii ty of tin- n'misfion. wii.* j'ii>iain«'<l ■* an 
ail witliiii tile power eoiiferreil by the eonstiliiliiiii apun th» 
It^inlntuiv to pri seribe ri i;iilaiioiis in tliese cjisef. And Boe 
Bniobam r«. Laiigc, Hi InO., TIm-- power to reprieve t» 
not inciodnd in (be power (a perdou. (Ciwlcy.) 
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ulterior ncgotintions." Tlie conference as-senililed 
June 17, under tlic presiik-ncy <>f Muiqiiis ilc 
Mrtui^tier, minii'tcr of foreign affain, tbe f uUowing 
niinicci countries Ix-inp ri-|>re8cnt«d: Auslrin, 6a- 
den. Biivarin. Relgiuin. Denmnrk, tlie United 
8iat«8. Frauce. Qri.'at Britain, Qrcece, Italy. Tlie 
Netlterlaodt. Portufal, Prasria, Rtiicia. Swiidra 
and Norwny. Switzei liind, Turkey, mid WOrtern- 
bvrg. Tlie United Slates weie repre.-enied by 
Mr. Samuel B. Rugcles of New York, and Great 
Bri'nin Ijy Mr. Tlinniiis Oralinni and Mr. Rivers 
Wiljion. Tiic most i niinent of the French repre- 
ecnttitivcii, as an econoinist nnd finnncicr, 
Mr. E. de Parieu. A cominitteo was appointed 
tn formulate the work of tbe oooferenoe. — At 
tl;e scciind session (.luiic 19) the committee report 
ed a " qitetUoHiuiire " or series of inlcrrogaluric* 
to be dclMted Uy the oooferenoe. Tbeee were 

twelve in number, all having rehitioii to the po-s- 
eibilily of establishing n univer>iil mom lary unit, 
•itlier by adoptlDg some existing unit or by mak- 
ing « new om ftpprajdmating to existing units, 
and to the means of securing the practical 
•dc^tion of the siiiiie. The conference vuied 
UiWDimously agaiukt tiie adoption of an entirely 
new sjMem, and in favor of " the nutual oo-ordi> 
nation of exi-Mui: sy-it('tii« " — At the third 8c< ion 
a vote wait taken on the qucHtion whether the 
Standard of the proposed unit should \>e sih'er 
exclusively. It was decided in tbe negative 
umtnimotisly. When this vote was taken. Mr. 
Fi-er-HiTZni; (Switzerland) noted it ns ii fact of 
mucli significance, that the reprcsenlalives of 
Prussia and Sweden, countries having tbe silver 
standard, shoiiM Iiave voted in effect in favor of 
the pold Btandarti. The conference then voted 
uniiuimou>ily (with the exception of The Nether 
lands) in favor of the single gold standard. " leav. 
ing ench state the liberty to keep its cilver !-lnnd 
aril lenipKv.ii il\ — At the fourth session, on the 
motion of Baron de Uuck (Austria), tiic confeivucv 
T0t«d thai the advautafe of Intematlonshty. 
which the propo.si d ijoM unit wotihl h:ive, wouhl 
OOt be Bufflcieiit to keep the coins in circulation 
iu stales having the silver i^taildard or the double 
standard, unless suitable measures should bo 
adopted rc^inlini; the ratio between the two 
metultt. — At the fifth session (which was presided 
over by Prince Napoleon) the question, what unit 
should be adopted, cnme up for dtsrussion. Mr. 
Rivers Wilson, on lieliulf of Gn at HiitHin, read u 
paper mying that his guvcrnmeut bad been glad 
to purtlcipafe in tbe conference, tefurding It as • 
means of enlightening pvihlir oi)iiii"ii on an im- 
portunt question, but could not hold out the 
expectation that it would abandon its own moite- 
tary unit or assimilate it to that of any coatlumial 
f-yxtem. Tlie conference voted that an Interna- 
linniil i'iinM::<- vlmiild (M|,si.t . f '• types with a 
common den(»miaalor for weight, in guUt coins of 
Identical tloeness." and that tbe floeuess should 
be nine Tentl)». — At the sixlii i,es»ion the confer 
ence voted by tiiiriccu to two in fuvor of the 
flvn-fnae goM piece (cqitnl to Ml ceuts) as the 



common lienoniinntor. Ei)t;land and Swcflen 
Voted ngainst tliis propoKi!!r)u ; Prussia, Bavaria, 
Badeii. WQi'lemtwrg iiud Belgiunt did not vole. 
It wan voted also that gold coins with tbe com- 
mon di nomiiiiiior of five fmncs shoidd have Icijal 
circulation iu tbe countries agreeing to tbe action 
of the coufereore, nnd that It would be expeilienl 
to coin pold pie(c8 fif the dinien.'iions of twenty- 
(Ive fraiu H for iaieruatiunal circulation. — At the 
seventh scfvion it was voted to refer the decisions 
of tlie confcnnce to the Hcvrrnl states for diplo- 
matic action; that th« answers of the severul 
statis should l>e tiansmitled to the French gov- 
ernment, wbicb should have power to rcaaaembie 
tbe conference; and that it wa<i deslrsble that tbe 
nn!<wers sli .uld l>e received l>efore Feb. 15, 1888. 
The conference adjourned July 6, and wus not 
reawembled. — CMferenet €f 1978. By tbe coin* 
ntrc rt'visi' n net <.f Felt. 12, 1^73. the dollur 
of twenty tivi- and eiiilii lenllis mains lune lenllis 
fine was declared to be the unit of value in the 
United Stales, and tlie silver dollar was omitted 
from the list of coins authorised to be struck at 
ilif mint. By the act of Feb. 28, 1878, tlir v. r 
dollar was rci^torcd to ibc list of coitu and made 
full legal lender, and ilie secretary of the Ireasuiy 
was directed to ])urclinse silvi r Iiullion iind coin 
into such ilolhini not le.ss than two million dollars' 
worth, and not more Ihnu four million dollars' 
worth per montli. By the same net the president 
was directed to invite the governments of Europe 
" to join in a confereiiee to adopt a common ratio 
lietweeu gold and silver for the purpose of eslab- 
Hshlnginternallonally tbe use of bi-metallie money 
and SCCttriog fixity of relative value Ix-tween 
those metals." That portion of the act of 187ft 
which made the gold dollar the unit of value was 
not altered b}' the act of 1878. — The conference 
as>emlilid in P.iris. Aut:. 16. Dehgates were 
npi>ointed by Ansiria-Hiiiipiry, Belj|ium, Fiance, 
Qrcat Britain, Qreece, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Runia, Sweden nml Norway, 8wlt»-riand, and 
the United Stair s Mr. Mi < > (The Netiu rbind^), 
Mr. Brock (Norway), Jlr Fcer lIeiv.og (Switzer- 
land), and Mr. Delynniii (Greece) bad been mem- 
bers of the conference of 1867. The representa- 
tives of the Ui ited Stales were Roubi n E. Fentou 
of New York. W. S. Qroesliei-k of Ohio, and 
Francis A. Wslker of Connecticut, with S. Dana. 
Horton as secretary, Mr. Hnrtoo being admitted 
to ilie Conference s'V it niendx i. Grr i I'ri'niu 
was represented by the Kt. Hon. Geo. J. Go&cheu, 
Mr. Henry Hacks Glbbs, Sir Thos. L. l9eccomlie, 
nnd Mr. Wm. B. Guidon. The most disiincuisluHl 
representative of Friiiue wa«* l/ m Say, miii- 
l<ler of finance. Germany declined to send dele- 
gates. No action was taken at the first session 
l»ej"ond tbe election of L<'.in 9ny ns president. — ■ 
At the sk uimI session Mr Oroi shrc k, on In-half 
of the UniUHl States, olleted two piuposiiions for 
tbe cnosifleratloii of the conference: 1. Tliat it fs 
not to be desired that nilverlH i Vf hided from fu-o 
eoiuage iu Europe und the L'Miie4l bi'>i< >; 2d. 
That the use of both gold and silver as uuliuiliitl 
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legal tender may be snfely adopied by cqunlizipg | 
tlu-m at a ratio fixed liy iniciniiiioiKil iiirn-eiiu'iii. 
, Mr. Qroesbeck said that that porlion of ilw law 

of 1878, by which ibe silver dollar was made to 
disup|K-nr from tlie coinage, liad bt'en passed 
through iuadviTteiici- ratiier thnii intenliunall}', 
•od that the Uuited States, although desiring to 
mtore silver to abeolute equality vriihgold, luid 
Iwen tompelled to limit the coinage of stiver on 
111 co\int of tlie market value of tlie metals, ati<l 
also by reason of the action of the Latin Union i 
restricliog the coinage of silver. Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Gibtis incpiired what was to be under- ' 
stood by the " iuadvt rtence " of the act of 187;{. 
and whether that act had been passed without 
debate. Mr. Qrocabcck replied that " do oewa- 
paper or chamber of comneree'* had eoosldered 
or reciin\ineiH]< il the Itill, :inil that several mem 
bers of congress Iind confessed to him that they 
did not know at the time what th^ were doing. 
Mr. Ft'cr II( rzni.' saitl that silvt r bad disappeared 
from eirt ulaliun iu tlie Uniteil States long before 
the act of 1873 was passed, that there had lioen 
only eiu'Iit millions of silver dollars coined from 
the beginning of the government down to that 
time, and that he had documents wliieli be wimld 
lay on lite table sbowiug Uiat ibu section of the | 
law of 1878, by which the silver dollar was made 

to disiipjK ar from the coinau^e <if tlie United ' 
States, wiis not pa-sw d by inadvertence, but volun- 
tarily iiiid wiih r< tii'ction, and determination to 
cstubliish the single gold standard, which was in 
fact, and had for a long time Iwen in practice, 
the standard of the country. Mr. Walker said 
that be himself, although at that time occupying j 
a chair of political economy and lecturing on | 
money, was not aware of what was beini: <i«'iie, 
and he presumed tlie great majoriiy of bis feilow 
citizens were equally ignf)raut. The president 
(M. Say) said that Mr. Grt enlK-ck's olwcrvatioti 
that the action of the Latin Union restriciiu'.; the 
coinage of .silver had Iwen one of the motives 
impelling the United Slates to restrict it also, did 
not seem to be well founded. It seemed to him 
that this restriction was a compromise efrt cirfl 
in congress by means of which a nuijuriiy 
oottld be obtained. Mr. Horton replied Uiat the 
Bland bi'l b:id been infrnduced in ls76. nn<i that 
between thai tune and the pa^^^a^e of the ,-ilver 
remonelization act the subject bad been discussed 
In all its phases* and that the action of the liatiu 
Union liad not been overlooked in the dlsenssion. 
Mr. Pirmez (Belgium) said that the real question 
before the conference was whether the double 
standard shoald be made universal. His country 
could not do otherwise than reject such a propo- 

I sition. whose inmieiliate result would be to give 

enonnous profits to spi cidaiors in the niela!^ by 
withdrawing the one and substituting the other 
with every change of market value. Count Rus* 

^ coni (Italy) thought the conference might pro- 

nounce upon the question of principle : " Is it 
possible to est«blisb a fixed relation between gold 
Mod silver?" and tbea, if it b« decided affinn»- 



ti vely. consider the means to establish such vetiOL 

Mr. Rroeh (Norway) said that the double standard 
was a delusion and a misnomer; there was no 
such thing anywhere. Countries having the 
double standard in law bad the gold standard 
iu fact to day and the silver standard to morrow, 
but the double standard never. Silver, by reaj*on 
of its weight and bu k, was not adapted to the 
wants of civilized eountriea and an active eircu- 
liiiioii. Ge)l(l alone reHpi)nd(d to those needs. 
Silver was suited only to countries which were 
backward or stationary. Even if all European 

couiiirii -; eo'.ild be ]ier.sua(le(l to adopt the double 
slaiiilurd, iiie mtiuence of Inilia and China would 
produce ince«^nt perturbations and fluctuations 
by alternate importations andexportations of silp 
ver. Mr. deTboemer (Russia) believed ibat it was 
oppos<.<l to tlie \< ry nutureof things to endeavor to 
establish a fixed relation between the value of sil- 
ver and that of gold. After some fiartberdlscttssion 
it w.is resolved, on the motion of Count Rusconi, 
that au invitation be extended to the German 
goveroment, in the name of all the delegates, to 
send rcpreiientativcs to the conference. — At the 
third session Mr. Goschen said that England could 
not adopt the double ^tand:lrd, but that she had, 
nevertheless, so large an interest in the questiott 
under discussion, through her Indian possessions, 
that she coidd not fail to fjive herald and co- 
operation in any intelligent movement to arrest 
the fall of j.ilver. If ail stales should resolve on 
the adoption of the gold standard, and if Italy, 
Austria ami Rus.^ia should resume specie pay- 
ments, would there be sufiicicnt gold for the pur 
pose without u tremendous crisis? It was belter 
for the world at large that the two metals should 
cDDtiiuie in circulation than that < ni- shouM be 
univer.-ally substituted for the oilur. The con- 
ferenci" coidd not ailopt the American proposi- 
tion, but elTorls might Ih^ made in other directions 
tocheck tInMlownward course of silver b}- making 
some definite di-po-iiion <»f the German surplus, 
estimated at $75,000,000. If, for iuslaooe, this 
could be taken into the United Stales tressutfy in 
place of an equal anioum ol gold, it would no 
longer W( igh on the market. Mr. von Uengcu- 
muller (Auslriu'Eungary) ssdd that Austria was 
att.u lied to the principle of the douljlc standard, 
and in theory must 8ul>>criiie to the American' 
prop<i»ition, but unfortunately the advantage of" 
it depended upon itsgcoeral adoption, which wae 
not to be looked for. His g<»vernment was, 
tlii tefore, compelled to iiiainlain an altitude of 
expectancy. If the conference were asked to 
formulate its opinions on ibe Ameriean propoei- 
tion heshoidd. however, vote in favor of it, Mr. 
Mees >:\\i\ that so Ioiil: as England and Germany 
adhen (1 to tlie single <xii]i\ slantlard it would be 
impossible for Holland to adopt another cyslem. 
There was not, at the present lime, a single state 
in Europe where the eoir,;iL:r .1 vilvi r was free, 
not even among thuee whicli have theoretically 
the silver (ttandard or Ibe double standard. The 
United States might, uevertbelebs, find powerful 
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allies in Asia nnd South Aineri< u, as wi-ll m 
among those counirieaof Burope which are Htill 
under the i^gime of paper mcMiey. The gcaeral 
demonetization of aiWer vndeitidteii everywhen 
at once, woulil linvt- the iiio'-t fiitul t oiiscqut'iices. 
The president (M. Stiy) cxphiiued the monetary 
position of Pntnce. In clti^ng lier mint afainit 
silver, tin- Kovcrnmcnt hml no intent iotj of nvv- 
h)g toward th<" sincK- j^oKl stundui d. Fruncf Ijad 
about t\v(^nty-tiv<> liundred milliou fntncs in silver , 
of which nine hundred millions were io tlie 
vaults of the banlc. To demonrtlr.e such a raiiss 
and throw it ou the nnukcl wiis inaduii-^iblc 
But to hold the mint open to take a further 
tndefloite quantity at the ratio of fifteen and on«* 
liulf Io one, « '.|)i < i;illy wl i-n i? was known that 
G" im;iny liud lilucn m m vi-hIlcu million pound?* 
hi«'iling in band n-.nly to was iinj)o^sible. 
Hence, the alliiude of France waa tlnit of ex- 
pcctanc}'. France waa waiting to git cUnrer 
ideas of the caii-rs of the depreciation of silver, 
aud to ice wiiat di«posiiioa wa.^ to be made of the 
German stocii. 8he held herself in readlnest to 
adopt the single gold slatidnrd or in n vert to the 
double slandurd, according tocircnmstance<«. She 
could vote readily for the first cliiufc of the Amcr- 
lean pt ()|>osition, that it is not to hv desired tliat 
silver be excluded from free cninuiic in Europe 
and the United Slules. She could vote aUn lliat 
silver already coined and holding the Ivgid tender 
character onght to be maintained in tliat charac- 
ter, but could not ncquiewe in the otlier clauses 
of the American proposition, although at some 
future time, when the atmosphere should be 
cleared, she initdit be alile to do so. Mr. Delyanni 
saitl thai llie position of Greet o wa.s iilenticul 
wiih that expressed by M. Say on behalf of 
France. Mr. Feer-Henog was not able to coin- 
cide with other apealten in giving such promi- 
nence and L'r;ivity in tin- unsohl stock of .silver in 
the German treasury us a disturbing cause in the 
maricet. This stock was oaly equal to ona year's 
supply from the mines, or to the demaoO from 
Indi.t last year. The commerce of India wa« the 
greatest factor in tlie silver market, ihepr<Kluc 
Uon of the minsa the next greatest, while the 
German monetary reform could only be counted 
as the third in inii>urt;ince. He disclaimed for 
himself and other adhcrenla of the single gold 
standard lite thought of suppressing silver money. 

lie merely desired that it should take its natural 
and proper place as Uio mouc-y of the les^s ad 
vanced portions of mankind, while gold hIiouKI 
lake its pbice as the money of a higher civiliztk- 
lion. It was the persistent fall of silver, showing 
i'si lf a.H » coUKtant fuel, whicii bad led govern- 
ments, even against their will, to adopt ibe single 
gold standard, tfwitzcrlaud had given her dele- 
gates no anttif>rily to a^ree to llic adop'ion <if the 
ratio of si.\tc«n to one, or any other ratio between 
silver and gold. Count Ru>" "iii did not consider 
it impossilile to establish a stable relation hi t ween 
silver aud gold. Law alone, he suid, muke« 
money. If the oncoliMd nwtal waa anhijeet to 



variations of the market, the coined metal, having 
legal tender i>ower, had a price which did not 
vary. It had the power of paying obligntiona 
which the uncoined metal did not possess. The 
metal might cbaic'e iu value, but Ihe coin <lid 
not change-. It hud, actually and cflectively, the 
value which was indicated 1^ Ihe imprint. Mr. 
Brock could not share in the opinions which bad 
beeu expre^»ed cr>nccrniiig the quauiiiy of gold 
which would be required to enable tlioea OOtttt 
tries now under the paper regime to resume specie 
payments. In hiii opinion more stiver would be 
requireil Ihun gold; for those rounliies would not 
discard their note issues when they should resume, 
but the fractional notes would be retired, and sil- 
ver coin woid'l take tin-ir jilin e in tlu- liaiuls of 
the people. Noiwa}- and Sweden weie ou the 
gold basis, but scarcely any gold was seen. The 
circulation consisted of notes and silver. 80 it 
would be in Italy and Austria aud the United 
States after R'sunnilion. Specie resumption in 
the UuiU'd Stales would necessarily be lu gold. 
The coinage of silver dollars under the limitations 
of the present law would do no harm for a long 
time. The dollars would circulate ul par with 
gold so long as they were not in excess. But a 
time would come, especially if tbey should adopt 
unlimitefl coinage, when the two would not cip 
culale at par with each other. The power of the 
United States, or of all the nations of Europe 
together, would not suffice for the struggle against 

the lialance of in'< i national trade, or to cliant'e 
the terms of the haluuce. He agreed willt the 
delegate from Switaerland thai Ihe greater or less 

demand for silver in Intlia was the governing fac 
tetr of the silver problem. In uih«-r word.s, it wiw 
the condition of trade between Europe and Asia 
that determined from time 10 time the relative 
values of silver and gold. Holding this opinion, 

111 did Lot iM-lieve that llie means piu] ovi d i,y iIh- 
United Slutes to secure fixity of vuluu between 
lite two metals wouhl have the results which 

they e.xpceted from it, even if ac<e|ited by all 
EurojK*. KeverihelesH, he hud the nio.-t pro- 
found respect for the motives which led to the 
calling of this conference, and he believed that 
great good would result from the interchange 
i.f view s, even if no resi ilut ion should be adopted. 
— At the fourth session, the president said that 
the German government had replied, through 
Prin< e Hohenlohe, |o the invitation to send del 
egates to the conference by expressing thanks 
for the invitation, uud regretting its inability 
to accede to the wishes of tbc conference. Mr. 
Walker replied to the rennirka of Mr. PeiT- 
Herzic^ at the previous session. Silver, he saul, 
had not ceased to be money io Europe through 
natural causes, but by the action of man, by 
p<ilitical aetiiin. by laws uihI dienes of govern 
meuls bugueated and urged by political economists 
of aceitain school. The action of Germany in 
1871, involving important changes in the policy 
of the Latin Uuiou, was wholly gratuilouts, not 
sofgesled by any oomnardal exigency. K was 
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takes under bad edvlce, irith little or no eoDrid- 

eration iis to the general effccls vii>on the pKxlur 
tioD of wcaltli wblch would be wrought bj so 
great a diminution of Uie inoiiejr npfif of the 
world. Mr. Fcer Herzog had said that he ex- 
pected iiiul desired to we tlie world divided iuto 
gold couutrics and ailver couutrio, the former 
civilized, tlwlatt^uacivilized. He(i[r. WaUter} 
affirmed that "there are not mom than tiiree ter< 
rituriuUy extensive countries in ths World wliicli 
could pusitibiy maintaiu a un^ gold atandard 
upon true economic prlndples.** A diminution 
of the money svipply was one of the prnvi st evils 
that could menace mankind. Whether the money 
•apply of Europe should be re<luoed tf stiver 
demonetization 40. 80 or only 90 per cent., the 
conscquencea would be moet dieastrous. " Suffo- 
cation, strHngulation, are words hardly too strong 
to ezpreaa the agony of the industrial body when 
embraced in the fiital coila of a contracting money 
supply." Against so great a wrong tociviliy^ition 
and to Ibe hopes of maulilud, the representatives 
of tlie Unltol States were here to raise their 
earnest protest and warning. The interest of the 
United States in this (piesiion as a silver produc- 
ing country, wah utterly iir.signiflcunt as c«jmpared 
with their interest in it as it suiuds rehtted to 
trade and industry in general. Mr. Waem (Swe- 
den), thoucht it right to reply to »<» much of Mr. 
Walker's speech as implied that only the richest 
nations would he able to obtain and keep gold 
sufficient for their needs under the single gold 
stuudnrd. Sweden was a country very inferior 
in wealth, and she had adopted the single gold 
standard in lb78, yet she had experienced no 
difficulty upon this score. She had found all the 
gold she nieded as tln' ba^is of lier fiduciary 
circulation, and she had had no difficulty in re 
tainiog it Mr. Horton replied to Mr. Peer Her- 
zog's historical citation^, and especially to his 
statement liiu) England, in ad(>])ling tin- siiii^le 
gold standanl in the year 181(>, had Hirnply > un- 
formed the law to what bad been the practice for 
nearly a century. The English gold standard 
law, said Mr. Ilorton, really dated from MQ"^. 
Much of the monetary confusiou which England 
•ulfcred between 1798 and 1881 was to be aUril»> 
uted to tills uiiwiM- proceedin-j;, Mr. Horton 
thought thai the conference was diverging into 
collaieral discu%ions, and that it would be belter 
to adhere to the real question suggested by the 
Vnitcil Statefi government, viz.: Is it in the inter- 
est of rr.itions to waue a irronelary war, each Seek- 
ing to get rid of a falling metal? or ought they to 
unite togettier to give to the monetary ba^s of 
bu^ines.s a stability which it docs not nnw possess? 
If the conference should separate witiiout answer- 
log this question it would have li ft .nly air inter 
rou'ation point at the end of its laliors. Mr. 
Baralis (Italy) urged that a sub-committee Ik- 
appointed to consider and report Upon the .•subject 
of an inleroalional coinage. The president 
thought it was better to pursue the discussion of 
Uw^etieaapropositloMtlUadeflnlteconcluaioiD 



should be' arrived at Mr. TWr-Henog, rcpljriog 

to Mr. H'irtoir's statement of tin- real que>-tion 
before the conference, said that, if England were 
aslted to eatablisb a fixed ratio Iwtween llie rupee 
Mild the sdvr reign. she would n fuse to do so. If 
Holinud were a-sked to do the same as lietween the 
gold florin and the silver florin, she would refuse to 
do so. And so it would be all around. It was po- 
etically impossible and commercially impossible 
111 istalili^h a ti.\nl and permanent relutiou Xk- 
tweeu the two metals. All governments together, 
with tlieir united efforts, could not do it. Mr 

Horton coirld not admit that it was a pood nnsWCr 
to say that it waa imposdihie to come to an agree- 
ment merely because this or that nation would 
not agree to it. The conferenoe was inquiiiog 
whether the agreement ought to be made, whether 
it was for the interest of the nations that it should 
be made. Until 1878, the variations of supply and 
demand bad not prevented silver from remdniag 
comparatively steady for a long period This 
was due to the bi-inetallic system of Fiance, which 
kept the two metals in equilibrium. By gl'rillg 
a wider basis to this system a still more complete 
stability would be obtained. Mr. Goschen said 
that, if Mr. Horton asked the confen ut r to pro- 
nounce upon the utility of bi-metallism. irrespecl- 
ive of the possibility or impossibility of estab- 
lishing it. he did lint consider it necessary to give 
a categorical answer to a question thus hypotheti- 
cally put. But if the practical question were put, 
he should not hesitate to afttmi, as Mr Keer Her- 
zog had done, the entire and absolute impossibility 
of otatilishiiig a fixed ratio between the metals, 
and this for many reasons of a scieniiflc and 
economic nature which be need not enter into 
in ditail. — At tli.- fifth si--inti ih. theoretical 
discussion of bimetallism was cuniiiiwed by Mr. 
Oroesbeck, Mr. Pirmez and Mr. Horton. — At 
the si.\th ses-ioii the president (.M. Say) laid on 
the table u inemorandiim agreed upon by the 
European delegates as their collective answer to 
the American propositions. After thanking the 
government of the United States for calling the 
coiif' n nce, the inenioiandum declares that the 
European delegates recognize, 1, that it is necea- 
lary to maintain in the world the monetary funo- 
tiou of ailver a.s well as of irold, hut llial the 
selection of one. or the other, or botli simuitaiie- 
ously, should be governed by the special siiuatioa 
of each state or group of statea; 2, that the 
question of the restriction of the coinage of silver 
shoidd c(iuiilly he left to tliu disrretion of each 
state or group of stales; Q, that the differences of 
opinion which have appeared exclude the discus* 
sirMi of the adopii 'n of a comniotr ratio between 
the two metals. The representatives of Italy 
di>.sented from the conclusions of the Other 
European delegates. — At the seventh eeaakui 
(Aug. 20). the representatives of the United Suites 
tiled a paper expre.s,siiig tin ir thunks to the Euro- 
|M-an slutes for accepting their invitation, but 
illssenting from that portion of the mfmoranduin 
which refers tlie question of bi-mclallisni to the 
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separate sictioii of each stale or pmiip of slates. 
After a vote of tlmnks to the prcsitlt-ut imd bfciL'- 
Uawtf and tUe excliauge of ctvililics, tUe cooXer- 
«nce adjourned. — Oonfertne$ <if\%S\. This oon* 
f( n ticf was call< il in tlie nioiitli of JiinuHry. 1881, 
liy ibu goTernmeuts of Frauce and Ibe Unil(»J 
States." to examine and adopt, for tbo pturposs of 
subiniitiui; tlie snine to tlic povenimcnts rcpre- 
eeiitcd, u plau uuil a sytttom for the establisliment, 
Iqr in«ans of an internutioiial ugreeinent, of the 
iiMof gold and silT«r aa bi metallic money accord- 
ing to a aettlet) relative viilne between tbo«e 
iiu'lals." It n>' t lit P.ir April 19. Dflejiiilis 
were pri-scnl from Aubiria-iluaj^ry, Belgium, 
Britltb India, Canada, Denmark, Pmncx% Oer- 
inaiiy, On ut Biituin, Greece, Italy, The N<'lh» r- 
iuiid^, Pi'Tiugul, Rusitia, Spain, Sweden hikI Nor- 
way, Switzerlaud and the United Slates. Hr. 
BrociL (Norway), waa the only delegate who liad 
been a member of both the preced i iig cooferencM. 
Mr. Vmlik (Thi- Nt tlitrlaniis) htitl b. en a mem- 
ber of the cuufcrence of lb07. Count von Kuef- 
•leio (Atntria). Mr. Ptrmes (Belgium), Count 
Rtisroni (Iialy), Mr. de TlKu riicr (Rus-.i:0. timl 
Mr. llorlou (the Uuited btuleii), had bt-on iii' ni- 
beia of tlie coo fen nee of 1878. Theotlur k jr. 
sentatlvea of the Uuited Sintea were Wui. H. 
Evarls, of Now York, ex-secrelary of sfnte, Allen 
Q. Thurmao of Ohio, ami Timoiliy O, Howc of 
Wifloooaia, ex-aenators. At the fint eessiou lit. 
Hagnin, minister of llnaace of tbe French repub- 
lic, \v;vs ciiosoti prt.'>i(k'nt. and a cnrnmitlrc of nm- 
from each blute app 'iuUMl to draft a "quixtion- 
najra,** or list of qui-sti M'. It> br- di8cus>ed. — At 
tbe M*cond aeaaiou (M>iV the qufftiounaire 
wa.s presented by Mr. Vroldv, chairman of the 
couimitli'f, in subj^tance as follows: II, is the fall 
of silver been hurtful to commerce aud to general 
prosperity? Is it desirable that tbe relative value 
of fzuiii and silver siioutd po-v, .»s a liiirli di t'rLC of 
tilabilily? Is tlie fall of silver due to im iviujed 
production, or to hci.«i of l^idaUon? If a large 
group of stales ^.lioiild aLrreo to tiie free coinage 
of gold and hdver, of f>dl leg;d tender, at a uni- 
fgrm ratio, would suh-lantial, if not absolute, 
stability of relative value be obtained? If so, 
what measures should be talccn to secure such 
result? Tlif dib i:ii!> s of Gtmiany then n ad a 
dedaralion on bvliulf of then g<iverumeni, giving 
Ibe nmsoBS whicli led tbem, in the year 1871, 
t4» adopt the pold il iid. This reform wut 
now 6o far ailvano d thai liiey Could not cbunu'e 

their monrt.iry sy.^tria, but iiaesy were «li>poM'd 
to second the efforts of other powers which might 
desire to unite for tlie purpo»e of rehabilitating 
silver, by ajrreeiiig to ab»tain during api riml of 
some yeara from all sales of silver, and during 
another period to sell only a limited qnautily, so 
tlifti tli«' lu itktt should at no tinn- Im' jilutlcd 
tbereljy. Uciuiany uii^ht cv> n malif ollu r coii- 
OeSfdoue tll«Ml of elioaging her own moiK laiy 
qfstem. She might retire her gold |)i((is and. 
treasury notes of five ninrlts, leaving tlair places 
to lie filled by silver. This would make room for 



I 78,000,000 inuiks. Hr. Fremantle, the delegate 
of Great Brilain, read a declaration of IiIh gov- 
ernment to the effect that they had decided in the 
first Instaaco not to take part In this eonference, 
understanding that the term^ of thi! call issued by 
France and the Unit<-d States committed the par- 
ticipating governments to Ibe double standard. 
Having iNM-n subsequently assured that no com- 
mittal was intended, and that entire liberty of 
action was reserved, they considered that they 
would he laclung in consideration toward friendly 
powers if they should perrist In lefuring to send 
a dilegate. Ilis instructions limited him to 
furni>hing information concerning the laws and 
monetary system of Engfaind. They did not per- 
mit him to vr»te upon the pnposition Hubmilled. 
The delegateji of iiriti.4li India and of (Vmada 
made similar declarations to that of Mi. Fre- 
mantle, except tbikt the delegate of Canada was 
auQioriEed to vote, reserving liberty of action for 
bis govt rnmeiil. The delegate of Denniaik Said 
tliat. us his govemmeut had no intention of aban- 
doning the^iigle gold standard, he was instructed 
to abstain from all discussion of means for esiab* 
li.slimg the double standard. The delegate of 
Portugal made a similar statement in behalf of 
his giiverument. Any opinions which be might 
ezpreaa in the delmies should be undei-slood as 
merely bis private and personal views. The dele 
gate of Russia said that his government reserved 
entire liljerty of action and of opinion. If he 
shoidd take part in the debates, it wmiM be upon 
the same understanding a.s that announced liy llie 
itelegate of Tortugal. The delegate of Greece 
made a eimiliir declurutioii. The de legates of 
.\ustria Hungary said that their position was 
tin- same that it had been in tbe conference of 
lb76. They had an ardent sympathy for all 
measures to restore silver to its former position, 
but thi y res« rve<l for their government full lilierly 
of action. Tlie delegates of Sweden and ^iorway 
isaid that tlieir government authorized them to 
lake part in all discussions, reserving thrlr right 
to deal wiib their own monetary s}'stem. The 
delegates of Switzerland were not authorized to 
take part in the discusuooa of the conference 
until its action should have been first reported to 
the federal council. Mr. Ceruu.s( hi (France) 
thought that the prospect of au agreement in 
favor of U-metnllism was eneoaraging. It was 
onlj- necessary to secure tlie co-operation of Knu'- 
land and G*rniany to insure success. Knglund 
had indeed refused to join in a bi metallic union, 
but there was nuon to believe that she might 
join at a later period. Germany bad shown, 
tliro»L;h the declaration read to tbe coiifcnnce, 
that site could not now change her course wiilw 
out great loss and inconvenience. He (Mr. Cer- 

nnscld) would suirg- st (but only On his pnsonid 

responstinlity) that the loss Incurred by Germany 
in changing from the silver tO the gold siaudnrd, 
estimated at ninety-six million marks, lie reim* 
burseil to her by the other nations which had 
bought her silver. These natkma, he oontendedt 
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had made a guiu by purchasing tbu silve r uf Oer- 
many, equal to the loaa which Germany Lad 
{neurit in sc-lling it — the tUvcr being urorUi otiu 
to fifteen nml oiic-linlf, if bi-mi'tnllism were put 
ill fdK'c, wlu ix'aa GiTiuuiiy liatl sold it iit ono Ik 
8vvcuti.x-a or one lo cij'liicca. Mr. Urock (Nor- 
way) tiioitjEht that bl-metnlKsm was not on^y im- 
prartifuhlc. Imt tmiU'j^irali!' 'Yhe suhstiiulion of 
golil fur silvtr ill Europe und Aineiic;i was uut aa 
nccidi ht , but tbo Otttuml, logical and necessaiy 
result of ilio pi'oii:rc&s of civilization. There was 
eufficieut gold in tbc world to supply the wants 
of nil tlif civilizeil r:iCff, itieludmg tiiose iimv 
uudir the n'giiuu of paper moiii-y. So fur from 
lookiiii; iii)')u bi>metallism as a thing lo b->BtriTen 
for, lie tlioiii^dit it was soniolliiiiL' to be avoidi d. 
80 far fi' tu Mcing danger in tlie single gol<l 
stnndiinl, lie coiiid only sec advantages in il. Mr. 
Morel Y. PreiidiTgast (S?pain) niove.l that the 
conference take into consideration, flrsi, the ini- 
p irtant ib claratioiis of Germany, England. lii iiiBb 
India and Ciuioda, in order to get nt tUvir true 
scope and vn\w, and then to adjourn to a Axed 
d iti-, ill Old* r lo npi.u negotiaiioiis \\\\h those 
govcrumeutii if it were found that the declura- 
tioni afforded a reasonable basis for ucgotiatiotw. 
It was nijrifd to pass over (his motion for ibe 
present, and lo lake il up al a later stage. — At 
the third session Mr. Cei nuschi, in furtherance of 
the suggestion mode by him respecting the reim- 
bursement of ntnety-siz million mnrks to Ocr- 

niaii.V, a--ki'<i for information fioni the f^evfrrd 
govei unieuts in reference 10 the amount of silver 
coined by them rince 1874, and the prices at 
which it bad hvcn bought. Mr. Piersoii (The 
Ketherland!-) ealh <1 attention to the lini|)ing <-Iand 
ard countries (EUilon boiUuje), meauing by this 
the countries where the coinage of gold is free 
and the coinage of silver is not free, but where 
silver coins of unlimited legal lend'T ciiculnti- 
side by side with gold. The Latin Uuiou, Ger- 
many and Bolhind, were In this condition, a con- 
dition which could not last. Tlic niciaHic stork 
of ihe bunks must be all of equal goodiio-. 
Bank notes must he covcrcil by coiu having a real 
and not an ai-tilicial value. The danger of coun- 
terfeiting was very great when the legal leinli r 
value of silver coins was much above their metal 
value. The clandestine coinage of silver was a 
permanent menace in countries where the limping 
standard prevails. Tlie dcrnonclizaiion of silver 
bad not only bnmixlit trouble upon tlic* limping- 
standard countrii-s. but upon the gold-standard 
counlri' s, upon Enirl.tiid ami Germany a'< well ass 
upon 11. Hand. The full of the vaUic of the ruiiee 
had wi(iu;^'iil confusion in the trade of E:iul:tnd 
with India, and causeil great losses to British 
merchants and manufacturers. Tlie only remedy 
|nr till -< evils was inli-rnation.il bi 111. ial!i>m. 
Mr. Piriuez (iklgium) denied that the gold-stand- 
ard countries were suffering by reason of tbc 
dcmniicliKation of silver. T!i< v had announced 
on lite tlo4)r of the couferenc'' that iliey felt very 
well and that they did not deatn any change. As 



to English trade with India, the Englii>h merchant 
merely added to the selling prices of bis goods a 
sum sufficient to make good the decline in the 
value of Ihe rupee. The Indian government had 
lo^t a certain p< rrcntai;<' of its ti.\f»l ti rcipts, by 
reason of the decline of silver, but British trade 
bad not suffered, and the British government re- 
mained iiiM iisible to the Rdjuraiiuu'* of the bi- 
nietallisis; German}' wax qiially ii:.->( iisib!e. Tlie 
sole result of universal bimetallism would be the 
spreading over Europe of a large poriir>n of the 
silver of Asia, and the sending to Asia of a cor- 
!( simiidin;; aiuiiunt of the gold of Eurojie. The 

production of silver would ha stimulated by 
the artificial Talue conferred upon it, and the 

])rod;u tioii of gold wouUl be corrc-poudingly 
checked. Thus a fresh depreciation of silver 
would be pnnluced, this time iri eim-iliuble. Gold 
would not be sold at fifteen and one half for sil- 
ver, because it would cost more to produce it. 
Gold woidd continue to eircuhile, but it would 
circulate at a premium, as il now doos in Austria, 
Russia, and all the countries under the paper 
mi>m y sj'steiu. All the povcriinients in th<' world 
would be utterly powerless tt» decree the respect- 
ive value of silver and gold. — At the fourth 
session, Mr. Lu/.zalti (lialj) rep!i< d to the ar'_'u- 
ineul of Mr. Piriuez. lie conii iideil that ibcre 
was a strong party in England in favor of bi- 
metallism. He instanced the pamphlet of Mr. 
Gibbs, former governor of the (Kink of England, 
pulilislieil with the ajiproval of the prcM nt gov- 
ernor of the bank; also the remarkable work of 
Mr. Ernest Beyd; also the resolutions of the 
Liverpool chamber of coniiiHrcf. As ncanls 
British India, he said that English Inide wiili 
that country was injun d by oscillations in the 
vx< haiigi', ju'^t as it is injured by uscillatious in 
the ii:i|>i r nioni y countries of Eurojw. These 
o-cill., linns wi ic uncertainties, and ail uni ertaiiity 
was prejudicial to the Iwst iutvrcsls of trade. 
Pnblic opinion in Germany was likewise divided 
on the qticstion. and Piince Bi-marrk seemed to 
have conceived doulits as to the vsiliie of the gold 
monometallic reform. There was really a dearth 
of gold in the world. This would be proved 
unmistakably when Italy, Austria and Russia 
should make the attempt to resume specie pay- 
meuis. Mr. Fremauile said that it must not be 
inferred from tlie pamphlet of Mr. Qibbs, that 
tliat g( ntlemtm, or the preM nl governor of the 
bank of Enghuul, expns-ed the opinion of the 
bank of England, still less the puhli<- opinion of 
Great Britain. Mr. de Thoerner (Russia) said 
that gold was prefi-rable lo -silver just as railwnys 
Were preferable to roads and bridle paths, but il 
did not follow that roads and bridle pallis should 
be discarded. For the |iui |)o<es of a standard 
t;old was certainly the liest: f<ir an instiunieut of 
exchange having an intrinsic value there was still 
room for the use of silver. Might it not be posei- 
ble to treat silver in the li^dit ol a stock exchange 
security selling for what il was worth? if coined 
or atwnpcd by govcraneDta In the form of iogota 
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■t it> exact value in gold, it might be made to 
fhy an important part in the work of inter- 
naUonal exchange witliout danger to any iolerest. 
Ooant RuKoni (Italy) contended that money was 
not niiTt.li;iii<li<o, IpuI a rnalinn of law; c«iii«>- 
queiitly the ratio of tiftc-cn niid unu half whs just 
as good as tlie ratio of (tixtccn or twenty. Mr. 
B.irkhardt BlNdtufT (Swiiz ibnid) contended liiat 
luuiiey was mercliuudis*.', mid nut the creation of 
law. All that the state couhl do was to j^ive ii 
certiflcate of ita weight and fineneaa. This it 
effected by meana of a stamp. When that atamp 

\v;iN iiflixi'd, tlic si lie h:id ixliau-Ifil ils jkiwiTs. 
The double or alteruulive sUtudaid was uujust in 
that It allowed the debtor always t«> p«7 In the 
cheaper mcml. The prenlnexs df Lnnddn iih a ; 
oratra of liu- worhl'^ exclianucs wu3 dtu- in laigi- 
part tollie invarinblcneimof \hr £llgli^h standard. 
Ton could always know wltut a pound sterling 
was; you could nervr know with certainty what 
n franc was under the double s'lindard rfgimr, 
when I hut standard exisled. Replying to Mr. 
Oemuschi's obaenraiion on the Iom of ninety-slz 

inillicMi m irk-i ini-uncil by Oerm iii y, he ooiilt-ndcd 
that liiis was a fallacious assiiinptKiii. Insleail of 
incurring a lost, Qerniauy had really made a 
gain. She had SoKi her silver at rates considerably 
higher than the present market price. If slie 

wisln il lo IrpuicllaM- it she COldd jIo SU now Hi II 

profit. Tlio proper way to deal with the great 
Stocks of aU^er in tlie banks of the Latin Union 
was to melt them down intoiogotH. and i^-stic -il- 
Wccrllflcntes for them, of so many kilogrammes 
each, u'lin h niigiii pass iiiio the world'scoBmcrce 
at their viilue acc«>rdiug to the weight represented 
by them. Mr. Ccrnu^-hi reilcruted that Germany 
had ills', tilrie'y si\ million m.ii k'i hy her m-rnvtary 
reform. TliLs was tesiided to by the memoraudum 
of the tiermno government submitted to the con- 

fert nee. (This nietnonuidum showed a loss of 
96,4til,UiG markii, eumpui iu^ the Kales with the 
original cost of the Mlver.) — During the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eightlt session:^ the theoretirni 
dixcUHsiori was conlinutd by Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Howe and Mr. Evarts <)n the part fif the Uniud 
8iRle«, by Count von Kuefstein and Chevalier von 
NlelMiier (Austria-Hungary). Mr. CTcrnusehi and 
M. de N 'riiianilic (Franrcl. .Mr. Pii r-(»n and 
Mr. Vrolik (The Neilierland-), and Mr. b«-i»>mit 
Ihxhi (Italy), in f.ivur of bi-metnlli»m; and by 
Mr. Brock (XorwaO. Mr. Pirm< z (Bclijiuni), Mr. 
Forssell (Swedi u). and t'niint Sm .Mic'tn l (Porta 
gal), against it. Sir L<>ui-, M ilit t, on helialf of 
thu guvcrnineut uf Driiish India, made some im- 
portant atatemenis. lie inid that he was author- 
Ined to cngai:'' !liai Iii'lia w.nild cunliniie l<> k' l-p 
her mint opiu to itie free coinage of silver for a 
certain defloitc perioil, pniThled and upon the con- 
dition that a cci lain nuinlxT i-f tin' principal st.itt-s I 
of the worlil engage on their part I" mainlain 
wiihin thi'ii ii rritories during the Siime |)eri(Hl, ilie 
free coinsige of silver, wbh full legal tender fac- 
ulty, in till- proportion of flft(«n andoae-lmlf of 
stiver to '.uc of gold. He would explain bow the 
124 Touin.— 0 



depreciation of silver nffected the Indian govern- 
ment The gtivernmeul of India had to paj* 
£15.000,000 in gold in Loudon annually. This 
wss tlie Interest on the Indian debt contracted In 

gold, the interest on rail waj' and cannl ohIi'.'aiionH, 
ulso |)ensiona and annuitie.«, and Ihnt portion of 
tiie military expenditure which relates to pay and 
commissariat. Tljes - expenses were fi.\ed by con- 
tnici, and conhl not be reduced. The hisis re>>ull 
ing ou thfsr n mill inces by rea.son of the fall of 
silver waa £2,000.0t)0 per annum. The govern- 
ment could not increaae ita revenue nmlerinlly, 
tin' lancl ii vi nin in Bengal being fixed in perpe- 
tuity, and iu other provinces for long period's. It 
would lie Imposribte, without serious political 
<l)mi:rr, to propose new taxes for reasons which 
the inus.s of the iwojile would im)1 he nhlc to un- 
derstand. But thin actual loss \vm not the wor^it 
part of it; it was the absolute uncertainty which 
Inmg over the future, and which prevented any 
fu curale calculation of the roources of the gov- 
ernmeuU Then, there was a loss iu trade result. 
Ing from the uncertainty of the exdianges and a 
loss of 20 per cent, on the creat quantity of silver 
hr>anled by tlie natives. Tlie gn at uf the 

financial authorities of India had been to have a 
common monetary system with England. Silver 
lM-ing imixissible as a common sinndard on ac- 
count of the English sysit-m, ihc choice nuist I* 
between bt-metaili!>m and gold, and althougli the 
latter was at present too difRcult, it was certain 
that if any opporiuniiy sliuuld . fTcr itself India 
would seize il uitd t nti r into the ^trugi^le for tliu 

sole metal h ft as a solid liaMs for an tiiternatioBai 
currency. Mr. Morel Y. Prendergasl suggesled 
that England mi>:ht second the unilcrtaking of 
Gennanv in behalf of silver b}' kii'inng one fourth 
of the bauK reserves iu that metal an authorized 
by Sir Robert F«ers act. Mr. Fremantle replied 
that his government would t :<kc into vi ry serious 
consideraiion the views put f<u waid l.y ilu' con 
fer< nee, hut lie !>ug|{cstc<l lliut the ptop sutfl bo 
put in as detinitc form as po-.sible. Mr. For.s.>.(.ll 
(8we<h'u) said that it was vain to talk al oui thu 
sufferings and groans of ilii> ( ouniiy an I of ihal 
country, of this great bank and of that great 
banlt. for the want of bi-metalli>>m. so long as 
En>;land and Germany rtfu-i d | i In i nv< ili ,|. 
Notwithslauding all that had becu Kiid ahoul the 
growth of bi-meiallic opinion iu Oermnny, berw 
was the iniperial goverinnent ahs-oluti-ly inih xihlu 
in its adherence to the binglt- go!d stauUard. 
There wits not one ray of hoiK> in that quarter. 
£ogiaud waa equally unmoved. Her Indian in- 
terests were so for inferior to her general inten-sia 
that there Wiis not liic siiialN si pi ■ '-|n ( t of hi r 
entering into a bi-melallic uuitrn. It was aidii 
that £2.000,000 per year are lost in the Indian 

exchanges. That was an nscci laitied sum. 
the loss to be suataiued l>y entt-iing into a la nie 
tallic union was an Indeflnitt- and uaascerlained 
sum. Was an exact amount of lo^sever Iwriereil 
for on indefinite amount of rink? Was the mune- 
taiy supremacy of a countiy ever sold fur two 
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milliftns slerllug? Bi mcla'Iisin would al\v:i}->i 
fail of adoptiua in fuce of the (lls;iro|u)rii(iu be 
tweiMi the comparatively dlf^t ail i II coinpliuiifd 
of nnd tlic perfectly euornjoiis reiiudy proposed, 
and l)n\Yevrr skillfully those nilings might l)c 
addi-d up, the nroounl would never he deemed 
sufficient to jiutify tUe remedy. Mr. FofbacU 
suggested tbrt'e additiooal tniiics of dfaeasslon to 
Iveadded tn tlu- 7'/j-.ii/iV)/(7(fn>< , vi/. : Has f here herti, 
in the lost teu years, a full of gcuerul prices which 
may be attrihuied to the demunetiaUion of itlver 
and to a dearth of pold? Is tliere reason to Ik-- 
liere that tlic successive adoption of the siiigle 
gi)ld staiulurd will lead to a contraction of the 
inetalUc and paper circulatioa sufficiently great 
to exhibit titelf in a fall of general prlcesf T> 
tlii ii- L'liHind for taking legislative meui^iiros lo 
econuniize the use of gold in view of the progres- 
sive ndopiion of the alngle gold standard? Mr. 
Morel Y. Pren(h'rga#it renewed his motion that 
the confer uce adjourn fmm the 19tli of May to 
the SOUl of June, in order thut delegates who 
desired to cnmmuaicaie with their govvnunenta 
and receive further Instnictions upon propoeltions 

furnuduleil in the confcreiire, nii ht have the 
opportunity to do so. Lord Reay (liritish India) 
thoQglit Cliat the exodleot speeches which had 
heeu heard would be vitluahlc contriltutions to 
ecoiictniic bciencc, but when the confei eiicc should 
reas!-emble it would ll6 MMiOKary to take practical 
t>teps to come to aa agnwneat. The habits of 
Entrlish statesmen tended to make them give 
iitU'iilii>n to fa< 1- lather than th- nries. If it wcic 
sought to persuade the United Kingdom to adopt 
bi-metalllsin, gentlemen could not do better than 
I>ractice wliat they prer.ched. They should begin 
by adopting hi-meUiUism at liome. It would 
bv another glory for the bi-metaliists to accept 
the slight burden of some inconveniences which, 
on their own showing, would be only tempo- 
rary. France and the United States were strong 
enough financially to make the experiment of 
bi-metallism. Great Britain had not waited for 
other nations to join her in adopting free trade. 
If other nations, should show their faith in what 
they professed by adopting bi-iuetallism, Great 
Britain would be the first to render them the 
homage which she had always paid to any work 
temling to dnnv clo-er ilie bonds which unite 
nations. Mr. Seismit-Doda (Italy) aecooded the 
motion for adjournment to June 80. The motion 
was nii.'inimou'ly adopter!. Ou motion of the 
«leU gato of India the conference requested the 
Several governments to take the opinion of the 
chief banks i>f issue in each on "the monetary 
question. ' Mr. Pierson (The Netherhimls) asked 
the delegates of the United States what imas 

urea tiiai couutiy would take, in the event of 
the adoption of bi metallism, to require the 

Imnks to receive silver on the s;inio f.Hiiini: its 
gold, in most European countries tlic obligation 
could be imposed on baoke of issue of buying 
goM and silver at a fixed price. What analoirous 
Steps could be taken in America? In short, what i the silver crisis. Unless i-he had further dcclaru 



could she do in ordi r that bi motallism .slmuld 
exist there, not only in name, but in reality? He 
did not a>k an immediate reply, but requested 
that a definite answer be made when the confer* 
ence sh(mld reassemble. — After an adjournment 
of six weeks, the conference held its ninth ses.sion, 
June 80. — At the tenth session Mr. Uortou re- 
gretted tliat be was, ns yet, unable to present a 
ri spouse ti) the question which Mr. Pieri-on Jiad 
put to the American delegates at the eighth session, 
or rather, to enter into the practical discussion 
to wliieli tin- qin siion woidd necessarily give rise. 
Mr. Tiiuiiu.iii, reverting to the di cl.irations of 
Germany and British India, wliich he read at 
length, said that theae propositions required 
Fraooe and the United States to kct-p their minis 
open to tiie free coinage of silver of unlimited 
legal tmder, this being llie condition upon which 
Germany would agree to sus|)end her sales of 
.silver for a deflolle per oil nf time. While the 
United States would not rt jeei any and every 
proposition wliieh conu s>.horl < f jx rl'ect bi-melal- 
lism. he was bound to say thut a proposition 
which would expose tbrm to altemnie draina 

of gold and silver, lucorilinir the one or the 
Other should command u pi emium in the market, 
would not be acceptable. The United Slates held 

a large slock of gold at the present time, and 
only a small stock of silver. They would hesi- 
t4itc to enter into an agreement tho effect of which 
might be to leKscn the amount of their gold. 
They would cheerfully liecome parties to a great 
bi-n)etnllic union, Imt wiiliout sueh union ^Vl_)uld 
not surrender their power over their own coinage. 
He said this without underrating the importance 
of the Gi rman and English propi>siti(in», which 
were enlilieil to most rtsiicetful consideration, 
but which, inhi.s judgiu' III, fell far short of what 
the exigency required. Mr. Schmut (Germany) 
desired to combat the asMcrlion that the mh'S of 
silver by his government had been the prin- 
cipal cause of the depression of that ineUd. The 
largest sales bad been mnde in the year 1877, 

when the average price v. asi tii' and Ijiree fourths 
pence higher than in I^IG, and two jiencc; higher 
than In 1878, ahuwing that there were other ami 
nutre powerful causes at work than the sales of 
silver liy Germany. These causes, in hisopinion, 
were the increase of production, and the inctease 
of sales of India council drafts on the Loudun 
market, which, taking the place of silver aa re> 
mittatices to Indi,', le-^ened the <!etn:nid for silver 
by an equal ainounl. The sale of such bills in 
London from 1871 to 1878 iind exceeded the aalea 
of silver by Germany more than three to one. 
Mr. Ceruuschi contended that neither the more 
jil' titiful issue of bills by the Imlijin government 
nor the increased productiveness of silver minea 
had caused the depreciation of silver. If Oer- 
many had not ad' 'pled nionomctallisiu, P'rance 
would have continued to coin tho two melala 
freely: therefore the depreciation could not have 
taken jil.'ice. Germany ^^:ls the s, !,• author of 
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tioDS to make to the conferoncc, she hud n« yi'i 
made do proposition wbu h (be Uiiiied Stutt s nii<i 
TnDCfl could ngard as ii cnuci-ssion. Mr. H i 
too, wUtoMtMlog Willi Mr. C«rau*clii a« tu tiiu 
mifltake which Oermaoy hod made in her mone- 
tary leirisliiticn, rnuhl not l<Mik uikiii ]n r as the 
fiol« cauM of the mischief, it ilutcd f urihcr hack. 
England began it, and the ParU oonferenoe of 
1867, in which the Uuilctl Btau s took part, jimpa 
)f;ilid it. The rcponsihiliiy \va.s not only on 
Germany, hut on the civilizc-il world. BoiOOTon 
Thiclmaon (Qermany) mid tliat iiii govenunent 
had nothing to add to the declontioa pmented at 
the tlrst MShion of ilie < oiifi n nt e. Mr. Ppeniaiitle 
«aid that at a later session of the conference he 
abottid prewnt a f reeh communication which he 
htnl jii-^t rejfived fiotn his government. — At the 
eleventh He»>ion ilr Dumas (France) mn<Ii- an 
extcndeii lupimeut in favorof bl-ni< i i I ^^n. V>ni 
it hi-meiiill ism were for any nnuous found tube 
imprHcticnlilc, he would suggest the i«uppivssion 
of siimll >?ol<l coins, in order to givi- <rrt at( r eiu 
ploynicul and t^cudinesa of vidue to silver. Mr. 
Schnnt concunfd in this sugj^estion, and would 
add to it the siipiin ssifin of Imiik i>ot<8 of los 
deuuniinatioii tiiuu twenty fmucs, and of the one 
and two tloliiir notes in the United Btatea. Hr. 
Brock (Norway) said that all munometallists 
would concur in those suggest ions, hut he |K>inte<l 
out that the propo>i»lof Mr. Duniaa differed from 
that formulated Uy his colleague, Mr. Ceruuscbi. 
Mr. OemuBchi said that all audi measures were 

only half measures ; tliey only lookeil at small 
sides of the queiition, and could come to nothing. 
The iuternationality of silver at fifieen and onc- 
hnlf waji the point to he arrived at. Without 
that, notiiiiii; wouhl he effected. " \Ve must have 
all or nothing." Mr Pierson presented a decia- 
ration of The Netherlands government saying 
that it would join in a bi-meta1Uc union consist- 
ing of "all the ^Tcul stales of Europe and Amer- 
ica," but could not engage loact thus if the system 
were confined to a more mtrictcd area. It would, 
ucvcrtheles*. cive serious attention to n pmject. 
if propfwed al the conference, for C!>tal)lishing 
bi nielallism iu an area comprising only several 
great states of Europe and America. — At tiie 
twelfth session. Mr. 8etsmit-Doda presented a 

<lerlarutii>u of the trovcrnment of Italy, saying 
that Italy would unite with the other stales of 
the Latin Union and the United Siatcsof America 
"in rrsiimitijj; the limited coinage of silvir" for 
a lixfd tcrni, provide<l Germany wouid a>;ne 
during the 8;imo term i whi< h hiioidd lie at lea.'^c 
Ave years) to suspend her sales of silver and re- 
place hor gold llTe>mark pieces and treasury 
notes with .".ilver money, iunl ]iinvi<]e.l the British 
governmeul would iucrcHMs the pacing power of 
ita silver crowns. Italy could in no case agree to 
tha frea and unlimited coinaire of !<ilver. unlefis 
England and Germany, or one uf them, should 
noieservcdly adhere to it. Mr. Fremaotle pre- 
aenteil u declaration from bis government trans- 
mitting tu the conference o oommunicalioo from 



! the hank of England. This communication was 
in ellect an agreement on the part of the hank 
to receive i.ilver and issue its (gold) notes there- 
for, to the extent of one-fourth of the gold held 
by the bank in its issne department, as authorized 
Ijy its c hart- r, proviiled that the minis of other 
countries would return to such rules as would 
insure the eevtnlnty of the oonverston of gold into 
silver and of silver into gold. Allits note!< were 
payithle in gold ou demand, nnd it was required 
by law to receive all the gold offered to It In 
exchange for its notes. The president suggested 
thatit wonld ha well nt the next session to con- 
sider the subject of mljourninent. After such 
profound dlsciiasions it was not likely that any 
fresh light wonld be thrown upon the subject or 
a<!ditional eclat he givi-n to the proceedings. — At 
the thirteenth session (July 8) Mr. Evails, in he- 
half of the delegates of France nnd the United 
States, and hi the name of their respective gov- 
ernments, read a declarati(m stuting, 1, that the 
depre.ssion and great fluctuations of the value of 
silver relatively to gold arc injurious to commerce 
and to llie general prosperity, and Ihnt the estab* 
Uahmenl of a ii\(i! r.'lati<iii of value lietwoeii 
them would pruiiuce most imporUml henefllStO 
theoommeFca of the world; 8. that a hi-metaUic 
convention entered into betvv(en an important 
group of states for the free coinage of both silver 
anil goM at a fixed ratio and with full legal ten- 
der faculty, would cause and maintain a stability 
in Uie relative value of the two metals suitable to 
the intcrf-ls and requiienients of (onimeroe; 3, 
that any ratio now or lately in ubC by uuy com- 
mercial nation, if so adopted, couM Im main* 
taincd, hut thai the adoption of the ratio of fifteen 
and one-half to one would accomplish the object 
with le^s disturbance to existing moodMy sys- 
tems than any other ratio; 4. that a convention 
which should include England, Ft ance, Germany 
an«l the Unlteil States, w ith the com urri ixe of 
Other states which this combination would assure, 
would iM adequate to produce and maintain 
throughout thu commercial world the rehition 
between llic two nielals that such convention 
should adopt. The president said that a consid- 
erable number of delegates had expressetl n desire 
to see the conference suspend Us lalmrs and ad- 
journ to some later (lute. Hesuggesled that this 
subject shuuld be discussed. Mr. Forssdl (Swe- 
den) objected to this proposal as likely to lead to 
no prat tical result, while it would give a churac- 
ii r of jHTmuoence to the conference which was 
not coQtanplaled or authorized hy tba govern- 
ments represented. It would be better to hc- 
knonlcdge atoncethat the prnjectsof hi meiulli^m 
had collapsed, and to reaffirm the conclusions ot 
the £uro|K>aa delegates at the conference of 
Baron von Thielmann (Oermany) asked that the 
reasons foi- adjuuniin^ iln- conference to » futuri; 
date be furmulaied. After a recess of twenty min- 
utes, the president read an explanatory resolution 
saying that, l on-iderimr 'he >-i>i e( lies and oI.m-i vh- 
tlons of the delegates and the dccloiuliuiis uf thu 
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Bovcrul governmcnis, tlu-ic is grovind for bi licving 
thatuQ undenlaudiuguiiiy U: esublislicil between 
the ilatM which have taken part in the cocfer- 
ence, hut tlint it i>< expfdicitt tn sii'-pciHl its nicet- 
iugs; llial the inoLu t.iry ^ iimliuu may, uji losomc 
States, call fur govern ituntal action, ami that 
there is rrasoa for giving an op|M>rlunily fur 
diplonxatic negotiations; therefore the confcrtMicc 
adjourns to WediiLsih.y. April 12, 1882. The 
resolution of adjouioment wus supported by Mr. 
Do Nnrmandie, Mr. Pirmex, Lord Reaj, Count 
Ton KiK'fsifin iiinl Mi. Hmt k. Mr. Forsst ll with- 
drew liifi ohjtction. The loolulion was adopt- 
ed. On motion of Bnron von Thielmann, the 
thanks of the conference were awnrde«i to tlie 
president for the iinpiirtiidily with which lie hud 
diriH^ted the proceed in!,'S. The conference then 
separated. It did not reassemble at the lime 
fixed in the resotutton of adjournment. There 
has been no public Hialetueut of thi- nasoni why 
it was not reconveacd. Uouace White. 

PARLEY. Two hostile armies often have 
ueed, even in the verj* niid.si of lio.stiliiies, of hold- 
ing VHne OOrrcKpondence with each other; for 
ettniple, oonceming iho burial of the dead ur the 
exchange of prisoners, or to projiotie a capiiu 
lalir>n, to arranire fnr fi .su-|ivnsion of arms, etc. 
This correspoudeuce in effected by means of 
persons charged with the parley. In antiquity, 
•t least in Greece iind Rome, as well as in the 
middle ages, the perstouH t>i nt to condu. t the par- 
ley were always heralds, that is to t-ay, men who 
held that office, not only for u special mission, 
but, in a wity, permanently, ilemlds fill a larj^e 
plai-e in Homer's poems, and many passages hear 
witoeas U> the profound respect which was paid 
them in those remote times. For example, Tal- 

th^'hitis ;md Eiirylmtes, W-'nt by AL'iiniein ion to 
demand Biiseis from Achilles, 8top[>cd overcinne 
with terror at the door of the hero's lent : luit the 
latter fuduted them with thei>e words: " Welcome, 
sacred heralds, ministers of gials and of men, you 
arc innocent of the insult whi< h I rc( eive." For 
a long time the custom has been simply to send as 
parlmunitdrea, officers accompanied l)y a drum* 
mer or a lifer, bearing a while f1;i;r — The invioln- 
biliiy of the parUineiitaire (person of truce), 
which appears to have lieen founded in antiquity 
upon the .sacred and alnv st priestly < har:ieter of 
the herald, rests to day upon international law. 
It is one of the oldest, most elementary and mo«l 
essential regulations of this lav. ' ' Homen kgati, " 
says Cicero, "^timwdi em deM. fuotf nm modo 

inffr fort'ir'/m Jxia, .«*<f ttinin iuUr hoHti'nn (<lii 
inctdume vertttur." Whoever attacks this prin- 
ciple, not only injures bis adrersary of tbe mo- 
ment, but, to use Vat lei's expression, "he in- 
jures the common security and safety of na- 
tions; lie reodera himM5lf guilty of an atrr^cious 
crime against all peopUti." It would not do to 
allow any departure from this sacred rule, even 
in civil war and toward the envoy of a j'lirty 
which is considered, rightly or wrongly, as rebell- 



ious; but there is always the right to refuse to 
admit a parltmetttak; t» person of truce, or to 
make his admission subject to such conditions a» 

nniy seem pro|)er; for example, thiit he shall be 
introduced into the lines with his eyes bandaged. 
Once admitted, the }Kirlemcntaire ahould be 
tected, not only against all b;id treatment, hut 
agiiinst all insult.* The parUuunUtirt: is not 
obliged spontaneously to close his eyes and ears 
during the course of his mission, and he has a 
pcrf^ right to obeerre what he is allowed to see, 
sonit limes with design, and to let his Kide take 
advantage of his observations. But if he should 
abuse his character to act as a spy and to concoct 

plots, he would eX[>o>ie himself to 1m? ignomin- 
iously expelled; he ini:,'lii evi-n, in ci riain cases, 
lie deprived of his inununiiies, lie detained a» a 
prisoner, or even be put to death. The rigor of 
the law can even go to iliis extremity; but it is 
almost always not only more humane, but even 
more politic, not to have recourst; to it, oud to 
respect tlie eiuuBCter of the paHmtntain, even 
ui those who have abused it. 

Gaston de Bocroe. 

PARLIAMENT, The British, is the supreme 

legislature of the United Eingtlom, and its history 
is, to a large extent, the hiMury of ilie growth of 
political freedom. The attempts to trace the ori. 
gin of this parliament to the Btixon period fail to 

lonnect the Wittt nn-tjrmotf {xwaXXns. wise men ) 
with the re])resentalive piineiple, the hereditary 
cbaracter,or the royal suninious. three character- 
; isticH of the present Brili>>h parliament, which an 
; deemed essentials of its constitution. It is by act 
of the ( rciwn aimie that parliament can he a.ssera- 
bled; only twice have ihe lords and commons met 
by their own authority— first, lief ore the restora^ 

tion of Cliarles II.. and •.vz-un at the revolution in 
lOSM. Parliament i> also i>ioroirucd (adjourned 
to a eertain d iy), or dissolved by royal proclama* 
tion only. — While the main constiluUoo of par- 
liament, as Bhicksione say^, was marked out 
in ma'jna chartti. A. 1>. 12ir». when Kini; John 
promised to snmtncMi the nobles, bishops, etc, U> 
couucil, its actual first existence is commonly re- 
' feried to the year Iv'*;.". ',\ln ii ilie writs of Simon 

ide Montfort tir>t suiniiion> (l knights, <-iii/.cns aitd 
burgeescs to parliament. From tlail titne parlia> 
ment has consisted conliniiously of two houses^ 
the lonls and the commons, while the Saxon 
Witkiia-grmod and laier councils ccinsisted of one 
chamtKr only. The creation of u house of com- 
mons electeil by the iieople (or by the property 
elomentV may be su'd to have hnd its birth in that 
jealous care of the right.s of pa»perty, sotdl-pervad- 

• The Inotltntl"!! nf piirle.v if ii«< fiil t'l tin- 'tnmc nn well 
as t<j tlM- Wi-rtk; ift t<> r<--pict it i" imt i-uiy a enmr, but nl»o. 
for mch. a vi ry t;rii>e fault ll„^l:|l^I In- dVMi liitinst. It 
lUMHetiiiii'o hiij)(>t'ii.-i In w ir tU.it .1 jioil. inr i.' n 1 . i- killixl; 
«•<• bpli>-Vf tl)!!> alw.iyri h\ mi-t.iki- Tin It i:r li 1- l>t r- 
hapw. luN-n ^<-i n, or, if tlif i iivny pn iitf tiMkiBi-if durlnt; A 
battle, whirli i' jraii'mlly n v. ry iu'^pportaiM moOlMI^ he 
i may tie accttleutAlly wouuded.— M. B. 
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Inp in Iho nritbh mind. The early kinc* had so 
a)ms<-d tlie |K)Wer of raisinsr nidiuy. iiml tin- Innis 
and biiUiopo were no subaervient to the n>ynl will, 
that it became necessaTy to have the cheek of an 
elective IkmIv 1o !i'<-<t rt .iml ji ;ili)Us)y iniiintain con- 
trol over (lie taxin;ri«>\v( r. Tlii> coiilrDl, rlaiiiiKi 
and exerrined by the lower lu>ii«e of |>iirli!ini<'iit 
fnr c«'nturie!«, in so ab^hite tliiit nil bilN, u hi tliei 
for the niisinjf or the ex|H ii(liHire of money, must 
ori-riiiMti' ill the common'-. T\\v i^m i i--si\ t' slejvs 
by which the iinporuint powt-r over the public 
pune was transfeneil from the kinj^ to the com- 
mons, is t» history of (Ictemiinulion on the one 
hand and of stubborn rt^i^tancc on the oilu r. Ihc 
English monarrhs using everjr wile to s<cure sup- 
plier, which the parliament stubbornly n-fused 
except on condition of rwlress of jrrlevaiic<s. 
The Hteady inereiiJ**- of the jwwer of purliami nl 
during the reigns of the arbilmr>' house <>f Tudor, 
culminated dttriaiir the Stuart dynasty in that 
struggle for Sttpremary iH'twccn ( 'iiai i< ^ I iiml hi-; 
parliamont, which en<U'd in the complfte victory 
of the latter, the subversion of the monarchy, 
the almlition of the housi- of lonls, and the estab- 
lishment of the commonwealili. — The dunaion 
of a parliament, outside of the s<*ven years' limit- 
ation embodied in the act of 1715, is dependent 
vpoo the policy and measures of the mfaiiKtry 
COromaiidiiii: u majority in tln> lower house 
Practically, the average life of a parliunient in 
tlie present century has been less than four yearn; 
the sliorte«*t one having liusted only four ami one- 
half months (in 1h07», and the loii;;est a little 
over six yean*. The " upjxid to the counlry, " 
caused by the resiirnation of minbters who fail 
to command a majority, is made throofrh writA of 
election. Tlw la-i lt' iii ru! > Ii ( tinn \\a- in ]s;s:(i 
rvtuminj; XIH lilH-rtiLs, L-ons<.-rvutivcs, and tX) 
home rulers. Members are chosen by what is 
regarded in En<;land as nearly univ« rs.il KufTmire. 
There are, however, but S.lXl.TOl actual voters 
(iu \x'<ii) out of tin- population of yo,',»W.<i;W, or 
alx>ut one in every eleven inhabitants: while in 
France and in the United States, where manhood 
sufTnitre is n ally iiiii\ > r-.-il. the pri>i>orti<in of 
voters to the population is one in • very four or 
Hve Inhabitants. The refonn act of im7-H was 
a Innrc extension of the franehiM', ^'ivinir it to all 
householikrs in lH)rovi!:iis (t itics and towns . and 
tooccupantH of lands or boiM > briniritij: £Vi rent 
or upward in counties, or ui the country. This 
leaves the hrf^ class of agricultural and other 
laborers unrepn-s^nted. Since IHTJparli.inirntary 
«lectiona are by M>cret ballot. (Se 1).\i.i^>t.) — 
The omnipotence of parliament is leearded m 
the irreat feature in Uritish iK)lity, "The |Miwer 
and jurisdiction of parliament, " says C'ok*', "is .so 
tmnK-endi'tit and alt^olule that il can not Ik' con- 
fined, cither for causes or pemoos, wiihbi any 
bound!*.** It wields not only the whole InHnlative 
pom r, liiit, fur ii< arly tw.i hundnnl years p i^t. 
tiie exifutive power an well. In llieorj'. the 
queen appoints the mintMten or heads of admin< 
litnitlve dcpaitmenta: in pnctloe, these heads can 



bo no other than the rcpresentntiv«'s of the will 
of the liotisc of commons fi.r flu- lime t>eing. 
What is called tiie govemiucnt of Eughind em- 
braces not only the cabinet, hut from forty to 
fifty political heads of depnrlmentM. who quit 
their pluceM with every change of administration. 
These changes, as we have seen, occurring: every 
four years on an average, are effifie<i by the 
majority in the hoaw of commons, and this in Its 
turn is ill iH iiilcnt ujK>n qualified suffr«<;e. The 
powers of parliament are theomicaUy divided 
between three co-ordinate branches— the crown, 
the |Mcrs. and the comnums— for the sovcrrljrn is, 
by the consiituiinn. a i»art of imrliainent, liaving 

I to lie present in person or by proxy, and eveiy 

, law refjuiring the royal iLssent to itspaasage. The 
veto power, still Imlirwl in the crown, hiLs not 
I urn exercised hiui c 1707, or for nearly two cen- 
turies. The house of lonls, which has in theory 
equal law-making powers with the commons, can 
n ally do little lujt resrister the edicts of the latter. 
.\llliou;.^h there are sonu- measures of policy, 

j such a» the right of Catholics and Jews to ait in 

I parliament, the extension of the sufTrnge, and the 
reduction or abolition of taxes or prescriptive 

' privile>:e, u|>on which the stubborn opposition of 
the lords hai for yean stood in the path of reform, 
that reform has always sooner or hiter been car- 

I ri«tl. The |H)litic.nI lii^iory of En;,'lan'l is one 

' long testimony to the weakness of prm-^lent and 
prerogative when standing in opposition to the 

' jwwer of an enlii;htencd public opinion. — Il 
may apixar .soinriliing like a i^uira<lox to a-s.serl 

, that the powers of the popular branch of |Hirlia- 
mcnt are even greater now than in the d^ys of 
Cromwell, when both the thnme and the house 
of peers were al)oli»-lied. and all soven itrnty was 
Rwnllnwpd up in a parliament of one cliamix-r. 
Yet it is apparent tluU, with the single exception 
«>f the judicial iwwor. which is still reser%cd to 
the house of lords, the commons of Kn-land, 
through their legislation and through their cabinet, 
wield a far more comprehensive authority than 
did the long parliament under the lord protector. 
The very eoii-timtiuii of the kingd(mi, that un- 
written yet uU-coutrulliug governmental {luwer, is 
nothing but the net result of the long series of 
parliamentary asverlions and statutes. <l.iwn to 
the latest »'nilM idinient of administraiive jwjwer 
in the cabinet, whi« h is defined by Haijehot as " a 
committee of the legislative body, M'tected to he 
the executive body." — The orgnnimtion of par- 
liament is atteiideil with gnat fotniulity. The 
lord chancellor announces to the hom<e of com- 
mons iprevtoosty stunmoned by the gentleman 

' Usher of the black nxttoattend in the house r>f 
lords) that as sixm as the members of liotli liou.ses 
shall Ih- sworn, her majesty will dechin' the causes 
of her calling this parliament: and further re- 
<Hie«ts them to chonw their speaker, who must be 

pn-si iiti il iti the liou-i 'if jiii-'K tie- il.iy after, for 

I the n>yal approbation. This iK-ing done, the 
speaker formally claims, on behalf of the com- 
mons, "all their ancient and undoubted rights 
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and iMrlTfleget.'' Thew being graciously coo- 

flrmerl. the cninninti'i witli the spcaktT, withdraw 
to their own ( Immbt r; Ihi ii follows tht- taking of 
the oaths, »n«l an address in answer to the t-jK-ech 
from the tlirooe. — The queeu'ssiw <( h i'idelivereil 
in the hoiuse of lorda by herself in p< r-on, or by 
till Inrd chancellor, rculiiiLr it in Iut presence, or 
by coamussioncrs whom she appolut^ (and this is 
called openlog pariiament bj oommlnion). Be- 
fore this, neitlier Ikhhc tan procei'd with any 
business. The lord Itigli chanceUor presid(« as 
speaker of the house of lords. Tlie pn si nee of 
forty members m upward is required ia the com- 
mons to conslitnte a quorum (the whole number 
of members in b< in^' (iVJ). In the house of 
lords, which cousists of 51(> members, business 
may proceed with only three pears present The 
piirlianicnt is ol)lii,'i'd to meet at li a^^t n>< often an 
once a year. (*U'-I<iniarily, the annual M s>iuns (tf 
parliament In'^rin early in February, and en<l w>ine 
time in August; but this depends upon the public 
buDinewt, the ministry, and the concurrence of the 
two houses, so that parliiinieiit not iinfrecpK iilly 
has a special session iu November, or else dcx-s 
not rise until September, long after the close of 
the London ■■s<-ason." The 'ijm niiiL.' of the daily 
S4?ssion (formerly at 10 <»'cliM;k, and later at 12 M.) 
is now fixi-<l at 4 I'. Jf. — except morning sit- 
tings for private business, or toward the close of 
a session, in wliich cases the house resumes nt 
thv hour of 0 r. M. — the sittinjrs ofi< ii ion 
tinuing far into Uie night. Both bouses are 
opened with a fixed ceremony. At ten mhiutes 
to four, two iri nilcnicn in court suits of black, 
sleel Imekles and swords, accompani< (l by a third, 
carrying a huge golden mace upon his .shoulder, 
precede the spealier, who Is dressed in a full- 
bottomed wig and robes of black silk, and who 
enters the house followed by a train-bearer, chap- 
lain and secretary, to the cry of " Way for Mr. 
Speaker! Hats off for Mr. Speaker!" Then all 
I>ersnns mu.-t tie uiir<iv(Tr'l. i xc rpt only the inein 
bcrs of the house of commons, whose peeuliar 
privilege it b to WCST their hats, a right usually 
cxercisetl except when speaking. The clutplain 
reads prayers ; the strangers* and reiwrters' gal- 
leries are then opened; the memlKTs present an- 
counted. If after four o'clock there are not forty 
present, the house is adiournod till the next day. 
A\ half I'a^t four jiuMic husiiu-^s begins (half an 
hour being devoted to private business and peti- 
tions), after which the leading members of the 
government are all found in their places to answer 
any ijuotions |)ut by members of the house, of 
which one day s notice has bwn given. The 
house of lords usually meets at 5 p. m., but fre- 
quently sits as a court of ap|N>al during the day. 
when it is open to the public like other judic iai 
tribunals. At other times a<lmi».sion to the stran- 
gers' gallery Is had only through a peer's order. 
In the hous^' of lf)rd< the bishops always vit tn- 
gelher, and the members of tlie administration 
occupy a front licneh on the ri^t of the wool- 
Mck (speaker's chair). The peers who vote with 



the government occupy the benclifla on the man» 

side of the house ; the peers in opi>osition an; 
ranged on opjM)site benchtw. In the comnwjns no 
iNirticular jilaces are allotte<l to memb(,Ts; but the 
front bench on the speaker's right is occupied by 
the members of the aflmlnistrstlon, while the 
leading inrmlM rs nf the o]ipo>iiiiin usually i.ike 
the front iK-nch on the other side of the speaker's 
chair. The mass of members rit somewhat 
miscuously. though atii^roximafcly dividid into 
supfKirlers of the goveriiiiu ni, (x^^cupyiiig Uuehes 
on the right of the chair, and members of the op- 
position party on the left. The members of par> 
liament in both houses serve without salary. 
M< inlH i-s eli'cted to tin hnine of eonunon.s sserve 
as sucli until the next general election fur a new 
parliament. ^ It was formerly lUegal to publish 
any of the pr(Hredlng« or debates in parliament; 
and history records a long series of e\<'lusion8, 
punLshmenUi for contempt, and disgniceful jM'rse- 
cutious against writers and printers who had pre- 
sumed to make the ))i>ople ac(|uainled witli what 
was Miid and done in parliament. At length, 

I however, all restrictions were 'removed, and the 
daily press contains pretty fiill reports. Besidea 
, this. elTe<ted by private enterprise. •' Hanvird's 
l)ebati < " an- a full report (though in the third per- 
s<itii n) ih ~i« . ( lies made in lK)lh hou.ses, taken in 
short hand, and paid for, though not published, 
l)y the government. The journals of the house of 
lorils have been jtrinti d officially ever since 1509, 

I and those of tlic commons since 1547, in great 
folio volumes, with numerous indexes. — The re- 
strictions as to who may be elided niemlM rs of 
the house of conuaous liave been gradimlly re- 
moved, and shioe 1870 any subject over twenty- 
one years of age (even a naturalized alien) is eli- 
gible to election to {xirliamcnt, except clergymen, 
contraclors, judg« s, peers, bankrupts and office- 
holders. In several instances members elect 
below the legal age have been permitted to sit. 
Cii; ii ir^ly enouirh, dissenting clergymen may be 
menilMis of the commons, while those of the 
church of P^ngland, the establi.shed religion, are 
exclude<l, although bi-shops sit in the house of 
lonls. The Iioum-s of ]iarliament do not adjourn 
on o<(asion of the death or funeral of mem- 
bers of the t)ody, nor are there any mortuary 
eulogies on such occasions. — Although memben 
of parliament serve without salary, the expenses 
of their election ari> frequently very heavy. 'I'h© 
honor or reputation incident to a seat in parlla- 
merit, as well as the inlbiciiee which it enables a 
man of talent to wi<M, counts for much. It is not 
unconiiiKui in vi^'ormisly ccmtested ele«-tions to 
have from €1,000 to £5,000 expcmied in the nu- 
! mr-rous appliances for political mot-tings, ^)rinting 
and pultii-hinL'. li.Iit--. l)ra>-s bands, dridrated 
j hustings, and other devitx-s to roaseund to keep up 
I popular enthusia-sm. Bribery, also, was formerly 
:\ \"<> coninion chanm-l for e\pf uiUfiire. but since 
the alKiiition uf the roiic.-i boroui:lis. the stringent 
j aoti-briliery laws, and the adoption of tin M>cret 
1 ballot, the control of votes by purchase bus beea 
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greatly dirainiwhetl — Mcmbere of the commoiu 
have not the right to resign Ibeir plat-t^. To nv- 
complLnh ihU object one mnnt ask to be npiiointi il 
"stfwanl of till' Cliiltcrn IIuniln-<Is," ;m old anil 
nominal olQcc, without any fiinctiuns, which i» 
glvMi to any member who applies for It By thia 
plcasiitit fiction II moniIxT can \xrt out of parlia- 
ment witlmut vlnlafiiiir the law which rcquiixs 
liiiu to H-rve out tlic i< nu for which he is electctl. 
— If the sovereign dies during a recess of parlia- 
ment, it miHt convene immediately; and if it has 
Ini n (li^s<)lv< <1, it may reMiiae its jwwers for a 
period of »ix months. All bills affecting the 
rights or privileges of the peerage must be offered 
in the h'>n*(> of loriN. and ran only Ix* anii'mli-il 
liy tile toinnionH. All motions projio^i'd in llic 
house of commons are rerniircil to liav<' a second; 
but this rule in not enforced in the house of lords. 
In neither hoiiM' of parliament is any journal read 
of the previous day's ]h<h i i ilinijs. — In the pro^ 
rc9s of business the miuitttcrs have the precedence 
in brin,:;iti<,' forward motions of every kind. — In 
taking a vote in the lious4' of lords the mcmlH rs 
v»ite in the onler of (lu ir ranli, the lords voting 
in the allirm iiive answering " Content," and those 
opposed. "2sut content." Each peer might vote 
by proxy for two absentees until 1888. when the 
praeiiee was discontinued by a slandinj; order. 
In the houHe of commons the members vote 
" Aye " or No." Instead of " Content " or " Not 
content." When tlie vote if Count<'d the ayes 
pass into a lol)by on the right, and the ntH s into 
one on the left: in each ro<mi is aaecreCary. who 
chocks olT the names of members on a jiriuted 
li»t, aideil by two ti-llers apjvtintMl by the .sjH-aker. 
The t« llers n-port the li^^ures of the vole to the 
speaker, who announces it in open house. — The 
speaker of the liotise of commons is prochtdcd 

from participating in debate on leixislative bu.si- 
neS8: but in the lords the presiding otilcer. if a 
omnlMT of the body, may leave the chnir and 
speak in liLs cliaracter of a peer. i)n the ntlier 
hand, he has no casting vote; if the lords are 
evenly dividevl. the (jue^tion is lost. But if the 
bouse of commons is tied, it becomes the duty of 
the speaker to give the casting ^'ote, wliich deter- 
mines the qnesiioii (tne way or the other. — Tlie 
ttXtawing table exhibits the duration of each par- 
llMDMnt since the aocessfon of Henry VIII. in 1509: 
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A. R Sromwn. 

PABUAMBNTART LAW. This term is 

roninionly n^-<\ to tle^i ju itr the fomiul rules. :ind 
precedentH having tl^e force of rule-^. wlii<ii p)V- 
em the proceedings of legislative bixlies. in a 
larger sense parliamentary law i.s held to regulate 
the course df hoainess in all delilxr.ttive a^M-m- 
blicH, public meetings, so<-ielies, convention'-, and 
voluntaiy organizations of eveiy deaeriplion. In 
countries whcro the principle of representative 
iroverninenl is tlnnly e-1iibli>hed, notliinir cm U' 
more iiu|H>rtunt than u clearly detiuiii, well-estub- 
lished, and firmlyadhered-toaystemof conducting 
legislative buvjne-- in sueh manner as lo preserve 
at once the e(|iuility and inde|H ndenee of the rep- 
re.vntatives imd the rights of the ix-ople. It isal.>«o 
most important that the public business should 
proceed in an eatatotished onler, and irith as little 
interriijttion and delay from controversy iipon side 
issueii a» possible. Yet the endietis and oft -itue wed 
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di^ussions in con^^ress and legislatures upon 
points of parlimnmtaiy order, or upon the proper 

way to proofed with tlic Imsimss in li;tml, jittcst 
(It oucL* tlif confusion of iuin<l of the average 
)fpi»«liitor, and the indeflnitenessof the parliament* 
nrv law itself. So far from constituting n sy«tcm- 
nti<- coiie, by wliich difficult or doubtful ques- 
tions <"in l>i! stttled with prfci-sion, what parlisi- 
meniary law wc hare is largely made up of rules 
subject to constant change, and of precedents 
liabk' to 1k' rtn-fTM'd. •' Wh it is tlii- law upon 
any subject," said an ciniiu iil lec-turor on juris- 
prudence, " is hiddcu in the breasts of our jud<j^>s, 
and can only be ascertained by experiment;" and 
th<- great uncertainty which attends the admiuiH- 
tration of Ihf rules whlc-h are prt*uincd to izovcrn 
public bodies might lead one to conclude that what 
is parliamentary law upon any occasion is hidden 
in the breast of llic speaker, or the |ir(si<lent, or the 
moderator, or the chuirman, and ha» little other 
force than his decision. While such deelrioos arc 
at all titue-s subject to the test of an npi>«'nl from 
the presiding officer to the assembly, exiKTit-nce 
abOWS that the time wasted in long debates often 
proves R more costly obstruction to the progress 
of public business than any supi>o9ed ndTan- 
tage in establishiiiir a priiu i[)lc. It lias iK-en 
computed tlutt almost one-lhird of the time of 
the anniMl sessions of congress, and nearly one- 
thinl of the pag(^s of the costly and voluminous 
official reconl, arc con»ume<l uynm (Miints of 
mrder. In parliamentary IhxUcs where there is 
no restriction upon debute, as in the senate, 
time enough has frequently been wasted In dls- 
cu'oion whi'tlier to ial\<' up a oTtain rmasnrc 
to have fully debated the measure itself pro and 
eoH., and to have passed or to hsTe rejected it 
besides. Tli«Te arc growing signs, in and out of 
OOngresti, that tlie progress of public business will 
be mote iniriBted upon than the right of uidimited 
uttcmnco, or " the superstition of talk," wMch 
is an advcrtiscrmcnt of the individual. Parlia- 
mentary action is very nm ly aiT< ( l( tl by long 
speeches, or by sharp or flncly-drawu Uisiioc- 
tkins of what may or may not be done under 

the rules. The loss of the iirrc iims :m(l unn turn- 
ing hours which should U- givt ii wholly to the 
Well-considered legislation of a great people, in 
frivolous disputes over inadmUsible motions and 
t)oints of order, leaves so little time that the most 
lmp<irtant public measun'S are impeifectly clis- 
cttsMid, hastily considered, and crudely framed 
into law. while the soul of the tntelligent legis- 
lator is v(X<-d continually, atid thf Irjislature 
itself is brought into contempt. Amid the m.is.s 
of good and bad precedents, and of rules heai>ed 
u|H>n rules, it is not strange to find that the 
bu-<inc«s of direct legislation is hindered rather 
than hi lped. What the legislator n ipiins, but 
doe«> nut find, is simplicity instead of intricacy, 
and an assured standard of appeal bistead of a 
jumble of twiflictiug decisions. Kijually imimr- 
taiit is it to Uie ready dispatch of busiues.s in 
conventionaand pabUc meetings that there should 



be a recognized code of procedure, as well as a 
firm, skillful and courteous presiding officer to 

enforce it. — The f»riL'in <<f tin- lin at binly of what 
is recogniml as parliaim ulary law is directly 
traceable to the usages of the HHtish parliament 
(treated in a preceding article). From the days 
of the anonymous " Order and Vsage of Keep- 
ing of the Parlement.s in Knglanil. ' l)y John 
Hooker, published at JLondon in 1572, (the earliest 
publication on the subject of which we find rec- 
nn]\ to the latest e«lition of Sir Thomas Erskine 
May'-i elalH)rate "Treatise on the Luw, Privileges. 
Proc(>i-(lingH and Usage of Parliament," the &ig^ 
lish l)ooks are the fountains from which the 
.\merican and in great part the continental treat- 
ises (III the subject are drawn. It were grejitly to 
bv wisiicd that along with the formal principles 
and precedents of the science (if so it can be 
callefl) wc hail al--o drawn from tlu in one of the 
iK-st features in the practice. Perhaps there is no 
element in the conduct of our leglslatiTe businesa 

more fialpably a M>urce of wcakin-ss than tli<'f;ict 
that in the parliaments of .Vmcrica there is no 
responsibility for measures. In Uu- hou>e of com- 
mons, as in the legishitive assemblies of neiu-ly all 
European nations, the ministry are not only pres- 
ent, but are held to a ilinct ii -]h m^ibilit y. The 
party which has been for the lime being intrusted 
with the conduct of the goivemment, brings in its 
measures, suppos^nl to be in consonance with the 
I)ublic will, and explains and ilefcnds them in de- 
bate. All appropriatioDi (bills of supply) needed 
to carry cm the govenment, and embracing the 
army, the rmvy and the dril service, are thus 
Iirou^hi in and supported by able men familiar 
with all their details, because concerned in the 
administration of each department. Not only so, 
but most meOfiures of tiic s<'ssion dcinandi il by 
public opinion, whether tonnccled with parlia- 
mentary reform, education, public niuraLs, or the 
widely diversified interests of the United King- 
dom at home or altroad, find in the mlnLstr}' on 
thelliMtrof parlijinunt viu'llant advocati s, «-ourt- 
iug and not shunning debute, answering objec- 
tions, and ready to take the responsibility of 
succi ss. or the result of failure, whii-h will con- 
sign them from their places of j)ower to jirivate 
life, llow wide the difference in our American 
legislatures. There, no executive oflic<r can be so 
much as «juestiftncd re>|Hcting the acts, the de- 
mands or the scrviee of his departnu iil, except in 
the furtive obscurity of a committee room. The 
oidy responsibility for public measures which at* 
tachcs anywhere resides in one or ,it most two 
<-r)raniittee)4 of the house, overwlR Inied with 
multifarious businesa, autl utterly unable, thou|^ 
never so competent, to nmke themselves ma.sters 
of the inliuite detail of the bills they present, and 
give attention at the same time to other public 
Ijuunevt, and to the never-ending wants of their 
constittients. Ckndid confeKtlon comes from one 

Imfllcd congress after anothi r that uii(I< r the exist* 
ing pnctioe no systenmiic law-making is possible. 
Instead of a wdl'digested, dear and easily ad- 
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minUtcred body of laws, Uie statute book is filled I 
vrith cnidttfoA «nd contradictions trhlch thooe who | 

H<imii)i-lrr lliriii ai<' iiii;il>li- to 1 1 ( oncilc. ll i- 
W)me cuauolution, duubtlcKs, to retlect, in prrseucti 
of the 6,000 to 19.000 bills that do not become 
btwa with which t vcry (<.i)^r< ss fl<>o<lt<!, how 
much firt-ater caluinitii s we have t->c)ijKil. Wliut 
i> inie uf congn-vs i> tniv iu a modified m iisc 
of all the state legislatures : the maas of crude 
li'idslntion which is irrp^iwibly gotten thmu^. 
|il;i< i s bi'fori" (hp rxicutivi' a ptrihni- i.i-k of 
airn»tiag it by vigorous u>>-j of the voto iMwcr, 1 
or the perhaps still more perilous reKponslMlity 
of approvnl. — For thi' sikc of jrnutcr (liar ' 
in >« iiiid fa( ilily of rt'fi-n iiff, thi- vjiriou'» suU- 
j(i t> ) inbratt>cl under I'urliuiiii nlaiy Law will 
bc-re bv trented in alpbubelieul order. Substan- 
tially the same course of proceeding here nottil 
RH pn'vailinj; in rnnirrfs>i is followi-il in tlir I< 
islaturos of tbe several elates uf the Union, with I 
many Tariationa aa to detail**, according to the | 
rules adoptwl hy tarh limly. — Auskxck. The 
]iit-.( iii r of mi'iiihi r-. of the ImmIv is taken for 
i:i : < [)ri v, iii,iti\c a-^rn»hlies, us <lue to 
their cousiiiueulH. This can only be suspended 
by leave of absence, or employment in the ser>*ire 
of the tK>dy. Ahst'iitci isin cinharra^M-s husitiess, 
and Is uujui^t to other menilicrs, lut well as to lluMie 1 
rppffKented; yet It sometimes goes m> far In pro- 1 
tnicletl st-s-iioiiH as to threaten the lo>- r.f a quo 
ruui. In congress, the constitution itvlf einpow 
en less than a quorum to comiK-I attendance of 
absenti'es ; n rule of the bouse proliihits atinencc 
except from actual netexsUyor with leave; and no 
senator can lx'al>s< iit without h ave first obtained. 
The statutes require deduction of salary pro rata 
for absence of a senator or representatlTc, except 
for sickri' of himself or family Inlmtli lum-i ,, 
when votes by yi-jis and na>s are re<oril''l, ilie 
names of memln rs abs<Mit (or not voting' l " i i'»e 
pure<l) are published in the Journal. In parlia- 
ment leave of al>senre is usually pivj n in cav of j 
donn-sfi«' alHirtioii i^r urirent busiaes-i, but it is 
occasionally refu.sed. In the French cbaml>erH j 
abaence is not allowed without leave of the hotly 
except in urir'nt c.ises, when th*' preside nt may 
grant it. I{enue.MM f«>r leave of al>seuee arc re j 
ported upon by a committee and annotwced by 
the presid'-nt. The sjdjiry of deputies is stojipi-d 
when al>s«'nt wirli.nit 1< ave. — .\ imoi unmk.n r. A 
motion to adjourn lakes pn < i d- nec of all otln-rs. 
It may be made at any time (except when a 
memlier Is spi-altinie:. or the house is votini^) unless 
a inotidn to adjo.irii li.i- pr> \ii'U-ly 1h i n neg- 
atived: it is nut debatable, nor can it t>e ann ndeil. 
The unflnlshed liusinev. cut pfl hy adjournment 
'_< !!' r ally ha- pn < < den< i in the orders of the day; 
unil Uii^« i- an e\pres- rule of the hou^- and sen 
ate. No adjournment for nior<' than three days 
to permitted to either house of congress by the 
constitution, unless the other house concurs. If 
ihi' h'lu-'"' fli'iairr' e a-- to tli>' linn' of adjxiinuneiH. 
the president may adjourn them to such time as 
jie thioka proper. In parliament the mollw to I 



adjourn ia debatable, and may be amended as to 
timeof adjournment. In the commons the speaker 
adjourn-, llie house when a (pioruin is found want- 
iug. and the fact is noted; but iu both bouses of 
congress buslnosa may proceed without a quorum 
by unanunous ci>Ms( iit, or uniil the question of a 
quorum is nii.sed by a division, .\fler this no 
motion is in order e.vcept for a call of the bouse, 
or to adjourn. In the Fren<-li chambers, iK-fore 
each day's adjoummeut. tbe president consulu 
Ihr <'hanibiT a.s to the day and hour of its next 
meeting, as well as the subjects to be considered, 
— Am BNi»MSNT. Any alteration proposed to a mo- 
tir)n or to a bill is an aniendiiiuit .Vtm tidim ius 
are often pro|«>^ed to defeat a pri»j>ONitii>n. a.s well 
as to proinou- its object. Amendments may be. 
simply to strike out a porti<m, or to insert new 
matter, or to strike out, and insert in place of the 
matter stricken mil. They are to Ix' otTcred In 
the order uf scqueuce, if the proposition lieing 
considered consists of several sections or para- 

irrajili- It is iif"! in orde r tn ri f< r baek ntnl 
anund parts w liicli have 1m < ii considered, after a 
latter part has iwen nnu ndeil. Every anu iiduient 
propos«Hl is its<lf ea|Kdilo of atncndmenl; but 
there can Ik* no amendment in the third de<rree, 
i". '., of an anil ndment to an amendment. T») ar- 
complisli such an object tbe mover slwuld seek to 
have the amendment to the amendmnit r«*Jected, 
tlieii niovin'.r his aini iidinint as an allernaiive, 
with dtie noiiee to the IhhIv of the inteiU to be ac- 
complisiied. Aruleof the house pennits a third 
amendment by way of substitute, to which one 
amen<lnient may l)e offensl. Amendments once 
agreed to or rejected can not afterward lje altered 
or amended. Motions to auu-nd may be withdrawn 
or modified before the previous question Isonlered. 
but not afterward ; ami anti'ndinents withdrawn 
may be ulTered a^ain at a further stage of pro- 
i-eetlin^. Amendmenta In parliament n<s><l ni>t 
Ik? of the same subject matter with the pn)i)i>si- 
tion iK'fore tlie InmIv, A member may move to 
substitute a wholly dilTerent prf>position for the 
one moved, and such an amendment is to be 
voted uimn. But in committee of the whole 
house this ruli- dtH's not .apitly. iln' Iiohm- being 
authorized »>idy to consi«ler ilie suliject refi-rriHl 
to it. In congress no amendment is to lie admit* 
ted on a subju t dilTerent from that under ronsid- 
eratioii. In auiendiueiiis the form of wonis, and 
not their sutiNianee, is cottcerni'^l, and as anything 
may be moved, the opi»unenlN of a uiolioa often 
attempt its defeat by rendering; a pm|M>sit}on ab- 
surd or obnoxious. r>reven re\ ! ii - -uhstunec, 
so that its supp<Jrtcrs joiu with its uj*{MinentH to 
defeat ft Ko amendment can lie In onler which 
contravenes the law or the standing or sp..i ial 
orders of riihrr hous.', or wbieli is the sinie \\\\h 
any pro]sisiiiou already voiiil u|m)ii during the 
same sittinic. An amendment to strike out is in 
this country put dir< c tly. but In parliament the 
s]M-aker put- till- question wlii thi r tlii- woriU pro- 
[MtMcd to be stricken out shall stand as part of the 
question. If an amendment to ktirc iHit is paasad. 
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it is not in order to nu>ve to inwrt the words left 
out in the same place, bot they may be moved in 

nnotlu r plaoi-. The same nilcs !»pi)ly to uini'iul- 
mcitls by iuscilioii. ^hitiou.s to anu-iul, iK-iiif: 
prnporly considered previous to wlml it Is pr<»- 
posed to amend, take precedence, and tbe ques- 
tion i« first talcen on tbe amendment; the same 
nil' iipplieA to an amendment of an amradmenl. 
Aineudmento moved by a member who bas ul- 
ready spoken can not In parlbment be lntro<lucrd 
hv a sjieerli. In cf>n?res.s llic opprwile rule pre 
vails. In congress no anu-ndnu'nl to an appro- 
priatloil bill is in order wliicb incrcHSCs expendi- 
ture or provides for expenditure not previously 
authori^d by law, or which changes existing 
law. To the Inst an except ion is made admit f!n;j; 
amcDdmeulH which are germane to the subject 
matter and at the same time retrench expenditnre. 
In committee of the whole it is usual to limit dc- 
liatc uiMin pnipo-eii ametuimenls to live minutes 
for each s|M'aker; but tlic majority may at any 
moment close all debate upon any panigmph or 
ppndina: amendment; whereupon further amend- 
meiiis may 1m- offered. tD lie decided without de 
liute. . Any bill !>eul by uue bouse to tbe other is 
subject to amendment in all ita parts; when re- 
turncil, the ustial cour«' Is to disairree to the 
amen<lmenls as a whole or in piul. if each house 
adhere> to its di.'^a'^reement, the bill or resolution 
is lost : but the dilTcrences arc commonly adjusted 
by a committee of confercnr<», whose report is 
usually accej)led by both bous<-s. No bill can bo 
amended after the agreement of both boa«<ci«. 
Amendments do not require a second in congrc:>s; 
in the hi>u.se of (■•itninniis every amendment must 
be prt)iH)sed and seconded the siimc as an original 
motion. In the French chambers amendments 
are offered tlirough the president, who refers ttiem 
to the committee having similar measures in 
charge. They are printed, and their author.^ 
have the right to be heard before tbe commit- 
tee. — Ai»PB.\L. The preAidin;^ offlcer^' decisions 

li|>iin i|iie-lii in"^ "f (irrl'-r ;ire !n;iili- -'iSjr'ft to an 
u|il>eal to ilie a^senihly. ll is i>plional with the 
ciiair to decide the point of onier himself, OTto sub- 
mit it to th<- body. In the house of representatives 
tbe speaker must dt-cide. If any memljer appeals 
from the (h-i-ision of the chair the tpiestion is then 
put, " Shall the decision of tbe chair stand as tbe 
judgment of the body f " If the dedsiun is not 
su«.tained, the chair is overruled liy a m.ijority of 
tbe membc-rs, and such a vote forms a precet lent of 
some importance on similar qu<-stions. A motion 
to lay the appeal on the table, if carried, has th<' 
efft-ct to sustain the decision of the cliair. This 
motion can not be matle in committee of the whole. 
Questions of order just decided on appeal can not 
be renewed. In parliament the speaker of the 
lords as well a.s of the comini-n-' refers most ques- 
tions of order directly to the judgment of the 
house; the inmoess of an appeal appears not to he 
]>rovided for. — .\rrRc»riUATIOIta. In i>arliament 
all bills grunting supplies to cany on the govern- 
ment Unoney bills) must originate in the house oi 



commons, and in 1678 Ibis prerogative was carried 
so far as to exclude the lords from all power of 

ameudinir bills of supi)ly. Tliis exclusive power 
hits iM-en jealously n»aiiitained by the commons 
for more than two centur es. In congress a simi- 
lar claim for the bou&eof representatives to orig- 
inate all iipjiropriation bills has been made, but 
not insi.ste<l on nor UKiiiitjined; tliouu^li tliemn^ii- 
tutional privilege of tbe bouse to originate all bills 
for raising revenue has always been jealonaly 
adhereil to The house committw on appropria- 
tions wastirst formed in IHOO, to relieve the com- 
mittee of ways and means of part of Ita too onerous 
duties. Tbe senate conunittee od amMPopriatlooft 
was organized in 1867, its fnnctlmis barfaig bem 
I>reviiiu>ly ve-ted in the ( iiMiiiilllee of liiiunce. In. 
cougresti appropriation bUI« always luivc prece- 
dence, and may be reported at any time. They must 
be ct'ii^idered in conunittee of the whole hr)u.se on 
the stale of the Union. 15y one rule of the house 
and senate they must not embrace expendiiui^ 
not previously authorized by law, nor provisions 
changing existiu'; law; but such provisions are 
fieipK'ntly in<-ori>oraled by the committees report- 
ing them. Tbe yeais and nuys must be recorded 
on their passage In the house, but not neoeaaarily 

in the senate. .Vfti-r being consideretl and de- 
viated in commillee of ibe whole, tbe bill b re- 
l>ort< <1 to the boose for passage; bota separate vote 
is taken upon any clauses or amendments upon 
which any member claims tlie right to divide tbe 
houM'. In the Freneli < liainbers ilu- liu(l:.'ei In 
cliargc of a commillee of thirty-three members, to 
whom are referred all matters of public revenus 

or expi nditure. — AUHFST. (!^ee Prittt^y*— 
AvKa ASD Noes. (S-e >ii,fl Nay».) — 

Ballot. Voting by ballot, while it i)reserves 
secrecy, is out of favor in legislative bcKlies, and 
the constitutions of eleven slates require all votes 
taken in the legislature to be n'nf T<>rf. In other 
states it is left to the legislature to regulate it«own 
methods of voting. A rule of the house makes a 
majority of the votes given neees-ary to an elec- 
tion. \Vhen tbe bouse vore> by IkUIoI tbe speaker 
is required to vote. For many years past no vote 
by ballot has occurred in either house of congrcas, 
the speaker and the president pro tern, of the sen- 
ate having In-en elwted by rini rort votes. The 
oUier oflicers of each house me chosen by resolu* 
Uon by the controlling party, the minority usually 

])roposing and voting for thi-ir own candidates by 
way of substitute. In parliumeut secret commit- 
tees are usually chosen by ballot. The spe aker of 
the commcuis is chosen up<m motion and second 
by assent or informal vote, uidess the house di- 
vides, when the usual count uf vnii's is had. (St^e 
BALI.OT. voL i.. p. •197; VoU.)— Bar. Tlio bar 
of the house implies the railinj; in the rear of the 
outer seats of memlKTs. Formerly members were 
required to be within Ibis bur in order to vote; 
now, a member may vote on a roll-call from any 

• It' fi n-no'« \:\\> \\ \n it-ulnn. nr<- \n •mhitrt" tn-tUil in 
this articlf; ibinM.- ^vi'u lu kuwll bupiuis, urc to «rUclia» in 
Uw Cjdoyadla at laigai. 
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place trithin the hall. In oounting fhe house he 

niu«»i he wilJiin tlie rnirini^. In [itioflur sfn'«»', (lu* 
l)ur of II Iciri^lalive btnly is llic (if) a in I'roiil of 
the prfHiiiiiif: (>mtt,T; and (>11< :i 1- ; - art- brought 
to the bar lo be examined, trivU, uUnionkhcd, rep- 
rimanded, imprisoned or diseharjied, as the case 

may Ix*. Tlu* sjx'ukcr aiijH ar--. fitllowi d by thf 
comuiuns, at the bar of the buuM- of luniks ou cere- 
moniouH occaiioiia. Xcnabefa of the commons 
not yet sworn must sit lu'low the bar. — Bit.i.s. 
A l>ill is any pniixiMtl act of Ictrislntion, com- 
nioncing witii tlic formula. " Bv it cnaclwl," etc. 
Every Monday in the liouse of representatives 
the speaker mvat call the states and territories, 
throitgfa thdr memlx-rs, for bills ofTi nd fnr)>rint- 
Ing ami reference without debate. In the senate 
one day'a notice for bringing in a bill is required, 
unlfss n'(< ivcd by unanimous consent. Hills jiro 
referred at once to the cuminittee to which liy 
their subject maiii rs tin y projH rly belong. Every 
bill must be read three limes before its paiwage; 
tile first and necond readinp* by title, on intro- 
duction; the third reading in full, when put ui>on 
its passage, or by seclioas, witen debated and 
amended. No bill can be amended by incorpo- 
rating: in it the sul>stanr<' of any oiIht itdin^' liiH. 
Biilii or resolutions may be reiKirtetl ut any time 
from atz committccH only: the committee on eke- 
tions, on members' right to seats : ways and means, 
on bills to rai^ie revenue; appnipriations. on jix^neral 
appropriation bills; i)rintinL'. on printing f>>r con 
greas; accouula, on houiie expcuditure«; and en- 
rolled btlla. such bills as are enrolled. Other Mils 

from com mil tecs must take their chance of beinir 
reported baek when the committee is called in 
4t8 order. Bills reported favorebly l>y commit- 
tees must go on the proper house raUuiilar iu the 
order so rep<ineti, and the senate hits the njime 
rule. Thi! enacting cluuse of all bills muHl Ik* 
uniform, thus: " Be it enacted bjf the Senate and 
Mtnm of ReprmnUUiwe ef Ike United State* of 
Ami n'lUf, in CongrfM aiuit inhlid " Forini-rly I'very 
section of a bill, uo matter how numerous, began 
with the wonls, "And bt it further ennet^l" ; 
but this teilious and U-st-lesa verbinjre was dis 
peused with in 1871, shortly Ix-foru the statutes 
were cotlitied, and no enacfinj; words are now 
used in any section except tlie first. It is th<- 
right of every member to have a bill read through 
at each statue of its iiroLrres.s, though it is cus- 
tomarily, by ummiwous consent, Ktid only l)y 
title, except upon it* paaaage, when • full rend- 
Inir is mandaiorv. .\fter a hill has bei ii read 
three times, tin- (juesiion iw. "Shall the bill |ia>-.' ' 
after which it ix not amendable, although opi'u 
to detiate, unless the liouae at once seconds the 
demand for the previoua question on its pas 

Kjme. When a bill is jmvsed. the member In 
ciiarge of it moven liuU the vote last laiieu Iw 
raoonaidered, and that the motion to reconidder 

be laid on the table If the Lowe volt > mj, , no 
ICOODhidenitiou can Uike place, and the bill ^'(hs 
SI once to the senate. In the senate the pa.^- 
Mge of Mils involves no such formalities. AU 



bills passed by the house most be certified by 

the clerk with his Hijrnattin- and the d i\- of their 
pas-sai^e. and conveyetl by him or an u.vsisiant to 
the .senate. While bilU are on thdlr passage be- 
tween the two houses, thqr are on paper; after 
iH-inir passinl by both houscs they must be en- 
rolled on parchment, and examined ii cim]inred or 
collated) liy the joint committee on enrolled biiU. 
Next, they are signed by the ptesideDt of the sen- 
ate and the <ipeMker of (he houx-, and pr«'sent«'d 
to the pr<'sident for his (iignaiure. Bills si;incd 
by the jiresident arc file<l iu the department of 
state, where they form the official acta of con- 
greas. from which the annual "Statutes at Large *^ 
are |»rinled. The president uotili< ^ Ids approval 
with date to the bouse iu which liic bill 
originated, and this appears in the jmunal. 
Any l)ill not retnrntsi by the president within 
ten days bic<iin<s u law by force of the cou.sli- 
tution, unle>s congre-Hs adJournH meanwhile, in 
which case it docs nut Itccome a law. (For bills 
failing t<j become laws through the president's 
objections. Me Vtto.) Bills pa-vsed in one house 
and rejected iu the otlusr muat be nutitied to the 
former; they can not be renewed the same aes* 

sion without ten days' notice, and leave of tWO- 
thirds. .\ weekly stalemenl of bills on the speak- 
er's table, with dales and procee<lingH thereon, 
nm.st Im' printed by the clerk. Of each bill of- 
feml T.V) copies are printetl, and many more 
are fn-cmenily ordered. Billti which an- imdis- 
po«cd of in either house can be resumed and acted 
on at the next session of the aame congress; but 
all bills die with tin- coiiurcss. unless ihey have 
gone through l^^jlh hous<ii and been approved 
by the president. Private bills are defined to ho 
thost^' tor the t>enetit of individualM, companies, 
etc. Friday in each week i« by rule of the 
house M l apart for their consideration; aiul * hen 
reported from commiueea they arc conMidercd in 
committee of the whole. In parliament tliere is a- 
radi( al di~tiiietioii bi iwei n putilie ;ind private bills, 
which does not prevail iu cougn.-.s.>. By the stand- 
ing orders all private UUs, whether for the interest 
of individuals, cnrjxjnilions or localities, must be 
brou;;ht in by ]M-tition, and taken charge of by a 
parliiuneniary agent. iS.f I.KtusLATlos, vol. ii., 
p. T Vi.) ia the house of lordM any peer may offer 
a public bill without notice; in the commons 

notice mu-t l)e ^ivcn and leave iif i he house ob- 
tumed. BilU reeling to religion, trade or money 
granta can not be brought ia until they have first 
iM cn considered in committee of th<- wlioh- house. 
Biilii passed by both hou-ses receive the royal as- 
sent by commission under the great seal. Some- 
times the queea assents fai person to bills in the 
house of lords. In the French cbambcnt bills 
are propoM d by the ministry or by di pntir - and 
i are printed and referred to proper committees. 
Members propodng them may be heanl Wfore 
comnutlee*. Heports upon bills an- printed, after 
which the chaml>tr lixes the time for delmie. No 
I bill can liecffme a law without two delilw-rationa 
i upon It with an interval of at ksast five d^» 
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^Oept flnanrial h]\h. \^U< of local interest, and 
bills (Itrlareti uryuiit. — BuiUKiiY. Any altempl 
to bril»e a member is a breach of the privik'<;i>K 
of the liousi« Jx'veral cnsvs of lobbyists and 
Others charged with bribery appear in the jour 
nals. (8ee Lobbt. vol. ii., p. 781 ) BrilM-r,- in 
the election of members of congresa is an offense 
which hits been made the snbjert of repeated in- 
vestigatioiiH by roniiiiillees of both houses In 
parliament many controverted eh-ctioiiN have 
turned upon real or alleged briliery; but such 
practices have ccascfl to be subjects of inveMi;;a 
tlon iti parliameut since the corrupt i)ra( lices act 
of IHOX. contiding the trial of controverted elec- 
tions to the court of common picas. On proof 
of bribery by the agents of sit tin? members (even 
uiiliMiii iln' kno'.vlrdL,'!- of tlie latter) tlieir sc.its 
have U-eu vacated; while au act of parliament 
di.H(|ualifie8 for seven yean any candidate guilty 
of brilMry, and disfranchises him as a voter for 
the same period. — IJrsiXESs. lu the hiwer house 
of <'onirre-is there are four calendars of business: 
1. a calendar of tlie whole house on the state of the 
Union, on trhich are placed all revenue and np- 
propriatii 111 liillv, "J. a huusc calcinlar. rn;'>r;ii iiig 
all public bills not revenue or appropriatiuu bills; 
S, a cateadar of the committee of the whole house, 
for all private bills; 4, a calendar of business on 
the »iHiiker's table. (Questions of the priority 
of business are «ie<-ided by u majority without 
debate. The first business, after prayer by the 
chaplain, is the reading: of the jonntat of the fast 

<|:iy'-. -;tiiii_', lliru a call nf statrs and tcrritnrics 
<tf on Monday) for bills and resolutions; and tlu-n 
s momliig boor for ivports from committees, 
culled in order After the morning hour devoted 
to reiMtrts, the unilnisbed business of iIm preciMl 
ing session is in ortler. after untinislud liii-.iness a 
motion to proceed to business on the lipuakcr's 
table is in order, though seldom arrived at. After 
this, it is in ordi r to t:o into (Dmmittee of the 
whole house upon revenue or appropriation bills. 
Next in order is business on the house calendar. 
As it is always in ordi r (after the njoniiiiu^ hour) 
to go into coininiilee for consideriui; revenue or 
•ppropriaiion bills, there is small chance for other 
measures during most of the session, and thence 
comes an almost |)er]>etual contest over the onler 
4)f business. It requires a majority of iwn tliinls 
to suspend the rules apportioning tlic or<ier in 
which business must be ooosidered: and this ma- 
jority is ^ Idom obtained, because the rub' fnihjiis 
the speaker to entertain any motion to su-]N i.d 
the rules except on the tirst and third ^lonilays of 
each month, and during the la.si si\ day-- of a 
session. Special orders, however, aw Mimeiimes 
maile in advance for ;.'iven days, which take pre 
cedenceof all except untinished business and rev- 
enue and appropriation bills. The senate has a 
mominn hour for pn -i ntaifon of >iu --.t..'es from 
the president, the bouse, and other ( onununien- 
tioQS, petitions and memorials. re]M>rts of commit- 
tws, and the introduction of l>ills and resolutions, 
During this hour uo other business is iti order ex- 



cept by unanimous consent. At its close unfin- 
islufd business of the preceding M'snion is first in 
order, swHind, unyspetial order for the d.ny; and 
third, the calendar in its order. This calendar 
must contain every bill and resolution reported 
from committees or on leave, and house bills and 
resolutions unrcferrcd to committees. In parlia- 
ment the public business is apportioned by reserv- 
ing certain days for con-^idering the onlers of the 
day, and other days for original motions. The 
members are so numerous that the priority of 
tho-e desiring to give notices on the .same day is 
determined by Ijallot, the speaker drawing their 
names from a box; they are called out, when they 
j rise and make their motions without debate. The 
I right is reserved to place government orders (t . r. , 

the nu-asures of the ministn,) at tli< h' a i « f Hn' 
, list on every order day except Weduewluy. Fri- 
I day's order of the day must bo either bills of sup- 
ply or ways ami means. \Ve<lnesdays an* M-t 
apart for bills promotetl by meml)er» not con- 
nected with the government, exivpt when tlie^ 
1 public business is pressing. Special oiden are* 
I fmpiontly made in advance, as in confrress. Hie 

French chanilier of tle]niiies five-- llir onh-r of 
business for its next session before adjourning 
for tlie day; the order of the day thus llxed is 
posted in the hall, and jmbli-hcd in the official 
journal. On tin deni.tnd of any member the 
order of the day must have priority. — Bt-Laws. 
In non-parliamentary bodies (as in societies or vol- 
untary associations of any kind), the by-laws con- 
stitute the vtaiiiiinu rn!( of the society, TIk y 
I usually follow the constitution, and are of great 
I importance to the orderly iransnction of busineaa 
in its meetings. They should jirovidc a rulP 
for the suspension of ibeni at the will of two- 
thilda or some other (piota of the uu-mlH-ns. — 
I Calendab. iSee JiuuMtt,) — Caul.. Calling the 
I mil is m]ulrcd at the first meeting of each session 
of (onuK— -. This pr(K-ee<ls by states in tin ir al 
1 phabeticai order, and shows by the record in the 
I journal who are present. The ordinary roll-call 
is in !il|ilia1ie1ical order of mend)ers' names, and 
is reijuired on every vote that is taken by y«-a.s 
and nays, the clerk calling out the uanu-. and 
members answering n'rrf roee. This call, with 
the delays arising from indistinctnes.s, absences, 
changes and reading of the natm s on both sidi-s, 
occupies some foriy minutes in the United States 
house of representatives. Various schemes for 

abriil_'ing the enormous wavtc of time by tbo 
roll-call (which sonietime> oc(ii|)ies half the 
hours of a sitting) have been devi>ed: i. g., 
an annunciator with electric wires, the member 
tou( liing a button at his desk, and the vote be- 
ing recorded yea or nay instantaneously for the 
whole house. The house, however, has never 
countenanced any stibstitute for titd tnce voting. 
The c.ill of coiiiinitt( rs and of members from 
stales for bills and resolutions is treali >! of under 
/{mn'iinm. — CaLL OP TIIK IIorsK When uo 
quorum is pn-sent, a call of the hous*; is in order, 
which proceeds thus: the names of the mem- 
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ben arc callol in- the clerk, and the alisicntw** I 
noted; thedi»>rs ai-u then clowd, uuil the major- j 
Ity prewDl online Hbsentccs tent for and am>stc*d i 
wherever foiiiul, by officers ap|)ointc<d by the 
si rkit ani nt arins; wlxvu iiliM-nl inenitx-n* art- pro- 
duced, the speaker calln for their exciuea at the 
bar, and the house determines upon what condi- 
tion thejuhu 1 1 be tli^-liari;! il fnmi arn ^t. S< i'iu-s 
of great di^fnli r uud tucTriiiuiil soiiu iiiiics on ur 
during a t all of the house. Kotnotion i>in order 
during the cull except to udjoum, orlhatall further 
proceediniTs i>i the t-all Ik- disixiwtl with; the last 
motion in u>ually inadi' iipf)ri tlie apiM-siranc e of u 
quorum. In the senate a cull of scuators must be | 
made when the question of a quorum is mlsed. | 
If no (|Uiiiiim i< iin st-nt. tln' majority may <li- 
reel the Mrjieunt-ut-aruLs to request or to com- 
pel tlie attendance of absent senators; pending 
which, no di b.il<' ami no iii 'lion e.\e< pt lo a<l- 
joum Is ill onler until a (jnoruin ap|ifjin,. — CtN- 
si'RE. Members of a le^i.slative lunly are liable 
to censure for tnutsgretsing the rules in speaiung 
or otherwise. A vote to censure a mcmb«r re- 
fjuircN till' -pi .tki-r of the liou-e to proaounce that 
such a member (calling him by name) has in- 
curred the cenattre of tlie house. Votes of censure 
have not tu rn infn-fiiit iil. mainly for tmM-emly ' 
coiulm t or iran.sgit-^iou of the rules of debate, 
and instanoca are not wanting where tlie ^iM-uker 
has been requned to pronounce theccn)«ure of the 
house upon membore who have been guilty of 
grave den In lion> in their eapai ity of repre>enta 
tives. lu {larliaiuenl the speaker of the c«>nimous 
haa heen sometimes directed to reprimand or ad* 
moni-li iMT-iM!'- at the bar who liave olTended 
agiuust tin- diirniiv of the hi)UK'. In llic I'n iu h 
chamber of (lepuii("< members arc MubJiH I t ir<:i 
SttVeot the chamlHT. who have refuM-il to heed a 
call to order, or have been iniilly of tumultuous 
condiii i. i>i of nienai inir or inxdliiii; any of their 
follow-oienibcrs. Censure, coupled with exclusion 
from the hall for fifteen days, b pronounced 
against any di puty who hii* iVen guilty of any 
violence, or has n.^^i^ll•^l a simpli> < ensure, or han 
menaced any member of tin! government or 
the president of the republic. Both censures 
carry with them temponiry forfeiture of the 
salary. In case of n>istanee by any diptity, 
or of tumult in the chamber, the president at 1 
once adjourns the session, and the public pros- 
ecutor is iiifornu'd that an ofreife liiis bei ii (<itn 
milted in tlie palace of the chamlHr ol depu- 
tiea. — CiiAiKMAN. The chair in mually tilled by 
the sp^-akf T in the houne an«l by the vice-presi- 
dent in the seinit*'. The liiH-aker luw tlie rijrht to 
call any nu inb* r to preside if he de>ire>4 to l«ave 
the chair, and this member is adda-»wd aH " 3ir. I 
Chairman Iwt such snbstitntion is limited to 

the day when inail«-; < \i . pt tli.il in r-.i-r of Jiis 
i^nex^ In- may ap|K)int a eiiuirman, with the afv 
provul of the houMC. for not more tlum ten days. < 
In the ab-ience of the wpwiker without making 
such iui ap|H>intmcnt, the lioiiNe eleclH a sfieaker i 
jwv timpon, who k addioaed as " Mr. Speaker." ! 



When the hou>e go«-s into eoinmitli-e of the w hole 
the siH-akt-r never pn-si<le.s. but th-signales u mem- 
ber, who is addressed dii " Mr. C'hairmau." When v 
the eommittee of the whole ri.se<», which in done 
by motion, the s|H-aker re-«unies the chair, and 
the chairman formally reports lo him what prog- 
ress has been made upon the buaineaB in hand. 

In the M-nalr tin- < li,iii tn.iii. who is elerttnl to tiike 
the place of the vice-prL-sidenl as presiding ofliccr, 
is known a-^ the prerideiit pr» kmpmrt. Either 
ollleer may call any senator lo occupy the chair, 
but only for the day or a h-s.s time at his plea«tire. 
Tliis substitutt^ is still adilress«tl as " ilr. Presi- 
dent." The cliatrroan of a committee is the flrst- 
namod member thereon, by a rule of both homes. 
In his ab-x iue tlic next-numrd nninlxT ai ts as 
( huirman. The gnat amount and im|R>rtHnce of 
business preperetl for legislative action by the 
committ»-e> n ixlers the chairmanship an influ 
entiul and much de>irt'd |K>silion. — ( iiiitkun 
lirNDUKDs. (See Parllament, Tuk Buitish ) — 
Clkrk. At the beginning of each coogivw tbo 
house is called to ^er by the clerk of the last 
houM-, who ( ontinues in ollii r until Iii> »i('< ( --Nor 
is chosen. lie tlieu calls the roll of members, 
and decides all qucMtlons of order until the dee- 
tion of a sjM aker, subji-< t to appeal lo Ihi- house 
by any member. His su( res.sor is elected imme- 
diately after the choice of a si>eak«'r, by riui n>e9 
vote. The clerk must note all <|uesiions of order 
and decinions thereon: keep the Journal of the 
house and print il. with an inth'x; certify lo the 
passage of all bills and resolutions; attest, by sig- 
nature and seal of the house, write, warrants and 
sribpienas, make all contracts ri-i:anling supplies 
or laljor for tlie house ; disburse and aivount 
for the contingent tiitid ; appoint and pay the 
assist an ts in his utiice , keep the stationery ac- 
c«mnts; and have charge of certain classes of doc- 
uments for ili-l rilintion lie lias the custody of 
all bills, petitions and oilier paiM-rs iH-rtaining to 
business tiefore all committers of the house at the 

clove < if crich col)'.rri ss, to be pn'vTVcd ill tin- tiles 
of his olliee. He must make a roil of repn senia 
tives elect iMffore the first meeting of each con- 
gress, placing on it only those whose credentials 
show tlieni regularly clecie<l. AH messages fntm 
tlie lunise to the m nale are conveye<l by tin- eU rk 
or one of his assistants. — CuiTi'ttK. This term, 
recently adopted from the French, denotes the | 
( I.iMii:.'c>f il< bale, answering cio-ely to tlie pievi- 
ous (jueMion. as it prevails in Aiii' rican as.-.riu- 
blies. In parliament the previous ipit siion lioea 
not have the efTwl to suppn-ss all further discus- 
sion i>f the main ipiestlon. The want «if any 
standing onler enabling the majority of the 
house to chwe delwle and secure the prompt 
passage of the ministerial measures, led to the 
jiroi r:i< ti il )>:<rliam( ii!ary contest of lHSi_*j_ niul 
the adoption of new rules for prixedure in the 
house of commons. As introduced by Mr. Glad- 
8ton<-, Feb W, the procedure resoluthins 

reipiired the closing of debate by a bare major- 
ity approving the putting of the question by the 
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speaker; but the qnosfion umler discussion was 
nut to Ik; ili-fidc^l in the atVirmativc unless sup- 
' jKirtcd by -^i"> nil inlu rs or opjiosod by less than 
40. This radical memiK was tiie fruit of the 
otMtmctive tactics adopted by the Irish mem- 
Ihts ill thi- liHii M^s>ioM, Jan, (} to Auir. 7, IHSl. 
Taking advaatuge of tiie rules of tlie house, de- 
signed to promote fraedom of debate, ttboiat forty 
memlwrs sntccssfully tliwarti-fl tlic majority, and 
for many months prevt iucd li !;islution giving the 
government power to enforce the laws in Ireland. 
Several all-night sensions of the liousie, and one 
continuous sitting of forty one and one-half hours, 
with wenes of great dis«inl( r, wi n' the fr\iits , 
of these obetructive tactics on the part of the 
home Tttle membera. A aeries of motions to 

Adjourn the tlcltntc, tn ndjourti the hoiis4', etc., 
Werccoatinually renewed in the eudeavitr to weary 
out the nwjority and delay the obnoxious Irish 
bill by adjournment of the houw; but the majority, 
baeked by tlie c<»nservative party, who made com- 
mon eaiLse with tiie ministerialists, kept the liousc 
together by relays, and tlie debate went on day 
and night. At lenii^htlie speakcrtooltthedecliiiTC 
measure of arn --iiiiL' lit b iti- by piittiMLT th<' iiii>lion ! 
for leave to bring in the bill to suppress disordeni 1 
in Ireland. Thk was carried, the Iri^ih membera 
leaving the house in a hiMly. The bill n arhinir a ' 
second readiujr, the obstructions wen? reuewe<l, 
and Mr I'arnell and other memlx-rs were "named" 
by the speaker for disregarding ibe authority of 
the chair. RwUtance to the progress of bilBine«s 
contiiiuiny:, a motion for the ex|)uIvioii fortboday 
of thirty -one of the home rule party was carried; 
and, after four nights' debate, the flrst " urce nry " 
resoluiinn nf Mr. 01 iilstone was carried. ;i">!» to 
M. Tlii> secured iMirliamentary progress, and the 
Irish bill wtis itasMed through both houses within 
a week, and n-i eived the royal assent March 2, 

1881, At tlie next wssion of parliament (1><H2) 
the adoption of the rlotun as a permanent stand- 
ing order was carried after months of struggle and 
di^te. An amendment tiiat in no case should 
IhecMfvre iK'cufon . d unU s-s with the supiHut of 
two-tturds of iho^e pre.M;ut, was lost. The pro- 
oedore resolutions were finally passed Dec. 1, 

1882, and arc to tlie follnwini; efTct t : 1, providc-s 
that the sjieuker or cliairmun may slop liic debate 
at hb discretion, if supported by more than 2*X) 
memlN-m; or if oppost^ by less than 40, and sup- 
pf tried by more than 100; 2, provides that motions 
for adjournment for llie discii-^^ion of a deliiilte 
matter of urgent public importance, shall be en* 
tertalned if forty members support it by rising 
up: provides for limit itii; such dcl»ate to the 
«ubjecl iu hand; 4, provides for the taking of 
divisions; 6, 6 and 7. are technical niles for the 
!*p<'aker's or rhairmnn's gtiidanee; H, makes it a 
filsinding onler that no op[H)M-<l m«>ii<in shall be 
taken after half-past twelve at night; !>, n u'iilati-s 
the 8us|x-asion of offendiug members; 10, gives 
the sjKaker or chairman the power to check 
attempt- to -i < un d- lay by ahus< of the rides; II 
and 12, are miuur proviuuns; and l<i makes the 



first seven and last three resolutions into standing 
orders. In the Freni li chaml>er of deputies, by 
Art. 108 of the R^gUmfnt. the preridfiBt is to take 
the sense of the chamber before pcDnouncing the 
ciofdng of debate. If the dUhm Is oppi >sed , only 
asin<_'li- >]H 1 . h airainst it is all<iwed. ThaeU'ture 
being once pronounced, no further debate is in 
order, with the single eioeptton of remarks upon 
the state of flic i|iit'vtion. — f 'nNnmiKKs. .\ roni- 
mittee Is an otlicially constituted organ of a 
deliberative body to fadlitate its business by 
examining que^^tions, canvassing their merits by 
discussion, testimony, etc., digesting resolutions, 
or preparing bills for action, and n-]K)rting their 
conclusions to the body of which they are mem* 
liers. In societies, conventions and deliberative 
as>ieniblie><, it is the almost invariable practice that 
the presiding otHcer api»oints all committees. The 
mover of any s|x-cial committee is usually liy 
courtesy appointed its chairman, altliou.'h the 
selection lK>tii of comniitteo and of cliairuieii is 
always within the |H)werof the assemiily. Com- 
mittees are most important orsx^ms of a body to 
forward its business by intellitrent and orderiy 
pnHCMltire. In tlie hcu><' of n |>resentatives the 
speaker has the sole power of appointing com- 
mittees. There are three kinds of oommittees in 
couLTess, viz., standinir. s«'lect and joint. Iw-sidcs 
committees of oonfen-nce, which are ap|)ointed 
for the occasion, to recondle differences between 
the houses upon matters of legislation The 
standing committees of the house are forty-seven 
in numiier, apix>iute<l at tlie conimeiiccinent of 
each congress. Three of these are joint commit- 
tees, the senate having a similar committee to act 
with tlicni. Thi y consist of from fifteen members 
each down to thrw, the greater number havinir 
eleven memU-rs. Si;lect committees, ordered by 
the house friMU time to time to consider special 
subjects, cnnsi.it of various numln rs and do not 
hold over the session, unless sjHTially authorized, 
while the standing committees arc for the whole 
congre !w. In 1804 the house had only five stand- 
ii)^ eoniiniltt rs nf >r\ ( n tin nibcrs each. The call 
of committees for reports i.s daily, except on tlie 
first and thfard Mondays of each month. .\ll 
reports of committees must be in writinix. They 
can sit during sessions t>f the house only by special 
leave. Committee rooms are provided in the 
Capitol for their sessions, wliich are private unless 
they choose to admit spectators. Jefferson's 
.Manual Imlds that tiie pnx 1 1 liiiiLr-nf a < oinniittee 
are not to be publislHtl, ai> they are of no force 
until confirmed by the house : but in modem 

da\'s tlie etiier|>ri^e the pre^-i is adecpiate to 
spread 1m fore the public all that is of interest in 
tlie |iro( eedinj,'s of every conirrcssional comraitlee. 
.V efiinniiitee is simietimes given t he .sp<-oial power 
to send for persi>ns and papers ; also fo hold 
sessions in any imrt of the eounlry where investi- 
gation is desired. A majority of the committee 
constitutes a quorum for business. Each com- 
miltee has ,i i leik. ajijioiiiied by the cliairni.an 
with the committee's approval, uud a calendar of 
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bmiiieasL Any chairman of a oommittee has power 
hy ftatateto adinfniiitt«r oaths to wftnnam. It 

comnmu t>> i>.Hn <■! out roninvjitx- work iin oU in:; 
examination among tlie individual members, or U> 
refer rarfons topics to sub<ommitt««i for report. 
Somrrnnimiito^ iiKi t daily, others wivkly^oUiers 
caxuiilly up«)n call of the chaimmn. according to 
theamoonl or impurtaiK>e of the busloas referred 
to them. The right of n committee to report at 
any time curries with it the rijrht to eonsider the 
inattrr \vli« n reported ; hut all meu.'-vm-s involv- 
ing the raising or expending of money must 
be firM considered in committee of the whole. 
TIJ8 only exceptions tn tlii* nilo are the com- 
mittees on (.-Icction-s, priutiiig, and nccounts. A 
committee report may bv made by the chair 
man r)r any ojn- of its inenilKr*; and he has the 
right Ik>i1i Io u[>i a uixl close dehate on the report. 
3Unority r. jiorls in writing are usually printed and 
cooaldered with the majority report. Questions 
of 5uriMliction over ceittdn lm>ineffi often arfne 
hotwi rii vurioiK conunitteeo, and are dci^idetl hy 
the speaker or the house: the priuciple governing 
Is, that the principal subject of tlie Mil should 
control it.s reference. In the n-nate the Standing: 
committee* (thirty four in nunilu r) are appointed 
}lj ballot uidess ollierwise «)nhTe(l. For many 
years past the Imllot has l)e»'n dis|K ii.MHl with, and 
the committed''* are eU-cted each m ssjon (not for 
the w liolr eonirre-vi. as in tlu houM ) on motion, 
the members )k ing named in a body by the |>ar- 
ty In the majority, which has previously ngnt^I 
to tin rii in eaurus, Special coinniitlees an- fn- 
quenlly appointitl by the president of the s«>nate. 
who also appoints committees of conference. 
T^eports from committ«'<"< are toln' called for dur- 
ing the morning hour next after the coinniunica- 
tions to theM'nate and the ofTering of {K-titions and 
memorials. In parliament there are no standing 
committees except on accounts, standing orders, 

selection, and railway and canal liitls. and thcSO 
mu-Ht be reappointed every si'-s-siun. Select com- 
mittees are appointed in the lords by ballot or 
on motion. In the <omn>oiH select i onimittees 
(usually of ttfteen meiniM rs) are appoiiUt d <in1 
T»ce on nioiiim of any iiu'nibt>r naming them, al- 
though the house aometimcH eloct« committees liy 
ballot. The house orders In each cnso what num- 
Ix'r sh.ill he ai ijui>ium t>r the commit l< e, usually 
live membcn* in the commons and three in the 
lords. The object of select committees Is usually 
to take e\ iil<n< c, .iml |K»wer \< L'ivi n thi-m to sr tnl 
for jK isons and pa|HTj<. The pn s, ncr of !«tran 
gers l» usually permitted in house ct »mmitt«H's, 
rarely in iho^eof the lords. Their e.xclusion may 
be orden'd at any time, ami is •■iiforced %vhile the 
committee are delilR-ratiiig. S<x>ret committees 
are sometimes appoiutetl, whose inquiries are con- 
ducted with clowd doors, even members of the 
house beingex( liiili <1 All evidence is taken in 
shorthand, and printed Hepurtw and re^olutionn 
reported by committees, hy a standing order are 
laid tipon the laMi Hy a ii< \r usMi:e. first in 
operation iu "grand committees" iiave been 



created, selected for th« purpose of giving SMas- 
um mature eonsidenuion before they are pre- 

s. nteil to parliaiiK tit for dihale. Tills ohj<Tt ha.s 
thus far been well answered, and the working 
powcroftheparltomeat increased. In llie French 

chum^lo^ of depuths the nnvsi im|K>rtant c niinnt- 
tee is that on the hudp-l. This cim-sistsof thirty- 

Ithrpe memlKTS, and U charged with all legislation 
relating to receipts and ex|H'nditure». Tlie cliam- 
ber may refer to any committw any other pn^jv 
o.sitions for legislation. No tneiulM r can Klong 
to more than two committees. One day in each 
week Is customarily set apart for committee 
work. — r4>\rMtTTKF. OK TiiK Wiioi.v:. .Vonn- 
njittee of iht' whole is constituted of all the indi- 
viijual ntrmhern of the Inxly, and must In- formed 
hy an act of the house its< lf. In the senate there 
is no fornuil resolving into coniinittii- of the 
whole of the h<j<ly. hut simply a n-solutlon that 
the business then pending shall be consi<)ered "as 
in committee of the whole. * This Is st y h-d hy Mr. 

JelTersf>n a O'unnittit-. The house liaviiis; 

resolved to go into committee of the whole, the 
speaker must leave the chair, after appointing 
a chairman to preside. Business U taken ujt in 
liie onler of the calendar, appropri.ition an.l ivv- 
enue bills having precedence. The committee 
niu!$t ri!%> and tlie siwaker resume the chair if a 
mes.stige to the house comes in, or a Mil Is ob- 
jected to. or any other business o< l a-ion arises 
requiring the immciliate attention of the houM'; 
after which the house goes again Into commit- 
tiv. The ruli - prov ide that all matters relating 
to taxes or appropriations of money .shall lirsl 
1m- considered in a committee of the whole. 
The five minute nde prevails in committee of 
the whole; i'. r., any memlicr is allowed five 
minutes to exjilain any amendment he may offer; 
after which one member is allowiil to opeak Ave 
minutes In opiv^sjng it. and there must be no 
further del late llu n This i< iiracfii illy , At. in!- 
ed, however, by jK-rmilting an amendment to an 
amendment, so that many flve-minute speeches 

may be made hy /;/•» fonml motions to amend by 
Striking out the hist word, etc. Wli. ii dehnte 
niUHtoo long, in the view of those having charge 
of the measure, the motion is often made tliat tlie 
commlttj-c rise; when the hon<(e is nsked to close 
all <Ii t>ale upon the jM ndinir M i tinn, if rariieil, 
1 this cut.s off alldtbtttc, but d<M>s not preclude fur- 
I ther amendment The previous cpiestlon can not 
he i>ut in committir, nor motions to nron--iili r. 
nor can the yeas aud nay.s Im- t.iken, nor can 
motions, amrndtnnits or Bp|H-als lie laid on tho 
table. The memlH-rs vote by throe nietlKnls; 
1. rird by the ooimd. aye or no; hy 
rising, and standing till they an- counleil on 
each side; 8, by }ia.s>«ing between tlie lellerH. 
When the matter under cnnilderation in eom- 
1 milti t is thiished, the eonunitti-e risr . and the 
I chairman rejiorls to the siK-aker. The committee 
! of the whole house on the state of the Union hav< 
I in? ha<l uivh-r coiisidi'ratiou (sneh a suhjeel) hrivp 
> diri-cted iiic to ixjKiri the miuic with (or without) 
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ameadmenle." In jMrliament the chair is taken 
in oontmittee of the whole hy the chainnan of the 

committee of ways ami iiu-niis in the tdininori'i, 
and by tbo clmrmua of cummitteeit appoiutt^U 
each Msrfon in the lords. The ordinary f^ctioin 
of committees of the avIioIp house is deHlxration. 
Every public bill and all matters concerning re- 
ligion, trade, revenue or the grant of public money 
must first be considered in committee of the 
whole. Members may speak more than once In 
committee, but not in the Iiouh'. - Conci uuext 
Resolution. This is a resolution adopted by 
both houwa, chiefly on the rabject of adjoum- 
'ni'tit «i/ the session. I'nlikc a joint resolution, it 
doe^ not require tlic signature of the president — 
OovrBMWOS. To KljlMt diflerences in tlie form 
or Mibstance of a m«'Hsure wbich lias passed Ixnli 
houses, though in a dilTiTent shajH", cjimrnittees of 
conference arc appointeil by the jm siiling otflcer. 
They consist usually of three members from each 
house, two of whom are of the majority party, or 
favorable to the measure. In all cn.-<> of (ItMigree- 
ment, or when either house refuses to concur with 
amendinentii to any measure made by the other, a 
conference is nu)ve<l. Reports of (•ommitt<'(~> of 
coufennce must \h' »«ignetl by a majority of the 
committee of both houMS, uid are always in or- 
der. They must contain m explicit statement as 
to what effect the committee's report will have on 
the meiusure. If the i onfi iii s full lo iiu'n-f (as 
often happens) lliey report to their respective 
houses, and a new committee (or the same) is 
again apiiointed. Three or f<nir ( (infcrcnrcs, with 
as many committees, are .sonu t lines required. 
The usual form of moving a conference is that 
the house (or senate) insist on its disagreement 
and ask for a conference: tlie alternative motion 
is, that the houjse recede from its anu ndments, or 

from its disagreement, and agree to the amend- 
ments of the other body. The senate has a rule 

tlijit till' (jiii -tion of con^iilirath in of ci>nference 
reports shall l>e taken at once without debate. In 
parliament conference committees are more form- 
al, and may Ijc demanded by either houst> con- 
« eniiiig tlie privilejies of parliament, the course 
of pnK-ee<liu<:and the bills or amendments passed 
by the other house. Each house appoints mana- 
gers to represent it at the conference, and both 
hoii^e- are thus brmiu'lit into dire'ct intercourse 
with uacli other by deputations of their own mem- 
bers. Business to suspended in both houses of 
parliament duriti:: Ilie sittinir of conference cum 
mittees. In liie Fniuh kgiMtUif, when 

the MiMte diMigrees with the chamber of depu 
ties, a Committee of conference may he moved 
to agree upon a new form of law. If the con- 
ference rep4irt is R-jecled by the deputies, it is 
not in order to bring in a similar bill until two 
months have expired, except upon the initiative 

of tlie jroviTiunent — Consknt. In the onli 
nary cour><e of business at public meetings, and 
in some parliamentary bodies, business may be 
done by unanimous consent. Tin- presidinL' offl 
cer puts the question. Is it the pleasure of Ihu 



assembly that such a tiling should be done? If 
no member diments, he announces, "The chair 

hears nn tilij( i t i. ai , " and the thintr is nrdered 
without putting the question in any other form. 
If a sini^ member objects, the dbairman must 
put the question in the u^ual way by a motion 
and second. The inlroiiuction of any bill or res- 
olution out of the regular order requires unani- 
mous consent. It is customaiy for members to ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw papers from the 
files, to be excused from the house or from voting, 
to print remarlu not actually delivered, to have 
a bill or motion talwn up for present ooudderft- 
tion, to have their time extended when H[H>ak- 
ing, etc. If no objection is made, the chair an- 
nounces that the mpiest is granted. — Consid- 
eration. To raise the (pieslion of consideration 
is to endeavor to defeat a measure by bringing the 
house to vote whether thcj- will consider it. It ia 
too late to raise the question of consideration oa 
any question after its discussion is actually begun. 
— CojiSTiTCTioN. In most societies or |x'nna- 
neut voluntary organizations it is customary to 
adopt a constitution and by-laws for the govern- 
ment of the body. The constitution commonly 
sets forth the name au»l object of the organixa- 
tion, the qualifications and mode of electing mem- 
bers and offloen, and the r^lationa for meet- 
ings. It also oontdns provision for Its amend- 
ment throQrii n Vole of two thirds or some other 
majority, aner qiecitlcd previous notice at a reg- 
ular meeting. — CoxTBJiFr. (See PrirUege.) — 

CONTESTliD SE.VT. (SeC Ehc(i')ni^.)—Vi^S\V.-S- 

TIOM, Joint. A joint convention of the two 
houses is held only upon occasion of counting the 
electoral vote for president and vice-president. 
Formerly this assembly was regulated by a joint 
nile of tlie two houses, providing that the ]»resi- 
dent of tlie senate should be their presiding of- 
ficer, and prescribing details for counting the 
vote. Thi» rule, however, was al>oli-he(! in 187C, 
and there is now no rule up<jn the subject. — 
Dav. Leoislativb. For the purpoecs of legislar 
tion the conirres-imial day beiMiis at 12 o"eliX'k m.. 
or at such earlier buur as either hous*- shall have 
adjourned to. it dix-s not terminate until an ad- 
journment is had ; a recess merely to the next 
day does not end the legislative day then running. 
An adjournment il... -, not n'ci ssarily take jilace 
at the beginning of buuduy; a majority may con- 
tinue in session after that hour (as has frequently 
hapjx nedi. but the jfnirnal Vm ars the date of the 
day ineei-din,!; (Satiini.iv I. — Dkadlock. This is 
a common phra-c whit li 1 ; /nates a stoppage 
of busint^ in one hou«.e through obstructions by 
the minority; or, a deadlock in legislaticm may 
occur between the twn hoUM>, ihroiigli party 

I diilerences, when the majority in one is of dif- 
ferent politics from that controlling the other. 
The latter an usually comiiroini-i <1 liy each hovise 
yielding something; the former sometimes lasts for 

I days awl nights, the party seeking to prevent the 
enactment of an obnoxion* mcjisure exhausting 

i every parliumeutary c:kpcdient by culls of the 
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hou<ie, motions to ndjourn, calUnt: llio y< iis and ' 
nays, etc., on their motions, to dcfcul or weairy out 
the majority. — Deiiatr. In all iLSM-mblics for 
the tmnsaction of busim-ss it is csM'iitiiil that tln-re 
sliould hv ruIcH to n-irxdatc and limit di><?us.«*ion. 
There arc some rules whicJi uiay be regardid as 
universal; as, 1, No debate is in order unless a 
motion of some kind is b.'fore the assembly; 2. 
Any one rising todcliale must address the iiri -i liiii; ' 
otUccr, not the ttswrnbly; S, By courtcaiy, the tnover 1 
of any proposltioa is first entitled to the floor: 4. 
Debate must bi* rontinrd to tlic qu<-<tion bi-forr 
the assembly. la the homo of npn-siiitativi-H a 
member rising most address Mr S|H>nker "; the 
Rpraker names the member who is first to spealc (as 
"the gentlemnn from Maine," etc.). When sev- 
eral rise at once thi; member who first cmk Iu-4 the 
speaker's eye is to be called upon. A mcmlH-r re- 
porting a measure from a committee oixns and 
closes tlif ill liiiic: nil im-ni'ii r can spi ak niorf 
tluin oni- hour wit lioul express leave of the Iioum-, 
or more than unce to the same question unless bo 
be the mover of the matter |iondin;;, when he may 
sprak in reply afh-r all others elioofiinj; to do so 
luive spoken. No debate ?h allowed after the pre 
vious question is ordered, except one speech from 
the member closint; debate-, it is common, how- 
ever, for III'' im rnluT having' un liour tn clu-i' to 
yield a given amount of his time to several mem 
hers. In both houses no debate is allowed on 
motions for adjf)urtmi('nt or recess, fir tr» lay 
any buMneKs upon tin- table, or to eonsi<li-r con ! 
fcrcnco reports, to excuse from voting, «)r on ques 
tions of order arising after a motion for tlie ]tre- 
tIous question, or upon reference or priority 
of Iniviness. Xi) memlxT may call auniliir liy 
name in tlebulc, or notice the views of the uUier 
house; both of thcNe rules, however, are fre> 
quently violated, In tlio senate di l)at<' i-i without 
limit. unk-Hh u tspe< ml oruer in made lo curtail (he 
kmgtn «>f speeches. Ko semttor can inlerru|tt 
another without hi* consent, or 8|K*ak more than 
twice on the .same question the wmie day without 
leave of the senate. Both liou-ts haveji mle that 
any member tmnsgreasing in debate the rules of 
the houw. shall bi* called to order, when he must 

nit down, jiii'l ( in n>>! proceed without leave. Ili<- 
exceptionable wonls being taken down. Senators 
must stand in their places when debaiin;;: but 
memlierH of the hou^e n>ay ^[K'ak frnm tlieir sfuLs. 
or from any part of (he il<K)r, or frt>n» the clerk's 
de«k. In tlie house of lords a peer M«ldres-ses the I 
lords in gcnenil ; m the commons the speaker is 
addressed. The rcadlnjsr of written spcecbes fs 
DOtperniiMed in eillx r house of pulianv ni .\ 
member may read exlract^ from Uucumenl.s, but i 
must debate questions in the literal senw of that | 
word, without readinc nianuM-ript reimirk^ In 
both houses of Cotli^revs Wlill<'n speeches are piac 
tically rather the rule, and delmU- in the true M n^e 
the exception. While debating, memlRT* of the 
loids anil commons n-move their hats, resinniii-r 
them upon ( one ludiiii;. I><'bate in the lords de i 
pends upon the will of the house; in the cummoiis 1 
125 TounL—t 



the s{¥"aker n'co;:nizes the member Who rises first. 
As w'verid menibern may frequently rise at once, 
the one tliat is first in his eye b called upon. 
Comp«'tition for the tliwir sometimes leads to a 
motion that another than the mendK-r called by 
the speaker first heard. It has 1m-«mi sometimes 
charged that there was a " speatter's list." by 
which bis recoirnition of members wa<t frnverned. 

but llii> has never Ih ih adniitled. Tlie rule of 
one speech only from any member on the mnw 
question la strictly observed. No member can be 
calh-il by name in either house-, in the lonUa rnem- 
ber is referred to by his rank, us "ilie noble 
carl ": in the commons, by the place he rcpresi-uts, 
as "the honorable gentleman, the niemlH-r for 
York." In the French chamliers members speak 
from the tribune, and must first have nht.nneil 
leave by addressing the president. A list of the 
deputies who desire to speak at any session is kept, 
in the orde r of their demand ItMlu' discuysjous 
memlxTs s|M ak idternately for and against a meas- 
ure under considerut ion; a nile which thn-smu pre- 
vail either in Enghmd or .\nierica. The ministers 
are to have the floor whenever they claim il. even 
if it intcrruptsthe onlerof the reiiular list, but one 
of the opposition may always follow the speech 
of a minister Disorder or clamor durin? a dis. 
eussioii is prnhiliiN il . if the clianilM r Im i fitnes 
uui.sy. and the presiilent can not restore onler. he 
puts on his hat: If the disorder eontinuea he an- 
noiinr<-s the ses-.inn chtsed for an hour, at tin- end 
of which time the sittini; is resumed; if the tu- 
mult breaks out again the president must ndjourn 
the chamber to the next day. DRusoAm. (See 
TfrHtarit*. ) — Divwiow. To call for a division Is 
to test the sense of the asseinlily on the |iid|)ositioii 
before it. In liie house a division Is had by the 
members on each side of the question risinft in 

their wats and inL' enunted liy llie s]M aker. who 
tmnounces the vole. If di^vaiivh. ,1 wiiii the rL-sull, 
any mmuor may adi for teiii rs. or the yeasaod 
nays may he called for. The division uf a ques- 
tion, if demanded by any mom1»er, must be mailo 
iM-fore votinf^, if it include lwi» or nioredisiincl 
propositions. In parlhuuent. if the vote by ayes 
and noes (rfrvf nte^ ts not accepted, there is no dl- 
vjsioti by risini; :tnd slandini: to l>e eounleil. lint 
the liouse ul once divides, those votin;i tor iho 
measure withdrawinff to the lobby on the right of 
the hous4'. and thoM- opposed enterini,' the left. 
Two tellers are ap]>ointed by the speaker lor eiieli 
pfirty. As members tUe back into the house tl«y 
arc counted by the tellers, and their immes re- 
corded by the elerits. The resuh Is anniitmne<l 
frnin iIh' chair, and alphalK'tie.il li-is of il,e iraines 
ure printed with the "votes and priHccdings. " 
No member can vote who wsr not in tlie house 
whi Ti the qiii-stion \v.i^|>iil; ImiI a ■■ div ision Im II ■' 
is rung by the doorkei pi r \\ In n the li4iu'-e i-. alH>ut 
to divide, which is Iieanl ihrou;:h (he n( iL'lihorinK 
r«ioms, and Hcatlered memU*ni hasten to lie luvseot 
at Ihc division l»ef«irc thf d«N>rs aw locked. The 
lime allowed for tliis noiii e i\v«> minutes, meas- 
ured by a saud-glasM; and when that has run out. 
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the doora ai« cloaed, toA the upmker muiit again 

put the qiipsti'nn by nyes and ntH-s. as by the nile 
no nbscntecs on the first call could vote unlfss the 
question were agnin put. If the numbers on a 
division are equal, the speaker must give the 
■ casting vole in the commons; if there is a tie in 
tlie hou»(! of lonls, the iiuii-<un' voted iijjon is lost. 
In the French chambers a division roust be had on 
the call of any memher. The vote fs taken, 1. 
by risi'i:; ; 2. by open ballot ; 3. by secn't ballot. 
The first method is in order upon all questions 
nnleas twenty members demand an open ballot or 
fifty a secret ballot ; or when the risitij^ vote, 
having been twice taken, is not decisive of the 
question; in this ca.se any member may demand 
the ballot. The open ballot raquiiee each member 
to be supplied with white tickets signifying a vote 
in the atlinnntivc. mid Miic ticket'^ the ncirative. on 
all uf whicii im name is printed. Metiscngers 
present to each member an nm. In which he 
deposits his ballot; all the votes Mng colhvtetl, 
the urns are opcm-il at the tribinie; the secre- 
taries coont the ballots of each eolor, and the 
president announces the result. The secret ballot 
is taken by white and black balls, the white 
signifyinsT the affltnnalive, and the black the nej^u- 
five. The members deposit the balls themselves 
In an tim ; the secretariea turn them out Into a 
b:wsket, CDunt the black and white balls, and the 
result is proclaimed. — DuonKiCEPER. In some 
aMembltes the sergcant-at-arms or his assistants 
dlschar<re all the duties of a doorkeei>er. Tn the 
house «>f representatives the otli<-e of diH)rkeeiier 
is an important on<', involvin:; the can; and re- 
spooaiUUty of the chnmlK-r and apartments of the 
house and the puhHc proiH-rty therein, the superin- 
tendence of til"' doeunu iit roorii luid fniiting room 
of the house, and the appointment of many messen- 
gers, assbtant doorkeepers and pages. During 
the 80s.4ions he annf>unecs at the door of the bouse 
•11 messaj^'s, furnislus* memlRTswith printed dix*- 
uments, conveys messages, etc. He must enforce 
strictly the ndcs as to the privileges of the hall, 
and be responsible to the house for the conduct of 
his employe's. In the senate the serje ant-at-arms 
appoints the doorkeeper and his assistants. — 
ELBCTioira. In public aasemhUes the first bust* 

ni -s in crdcr is always the eleelinn of (ifficcrs At 
any meeting which is not tliat of an organized 
body, it is usual for the assembly to be nlled to 
order by some volunteer memlHT, wim move-; 

that Mr. act as chairman of the meeting. 

The motion being seconded, the pmpo«er calls 
for a vote by ayes and noea. If the vokie of the 
former prepotideratcs, he declares the motion 

carried, and ealN Mr. to the chair. The 

chainuan, having taken bis seat, announces the 
first business to he the election of a secretary, and 
calls for nominations, puffinc; the qiu stion in the 
same manner for an expresiiioQ of the- sense of the 
meeting. Other offloen may be elected in like 
manner, but a president and secretary are all 
which are usually necessary for a meeting. In 
tlte houM of rcprtatptattves tlie apeaker, clerk. 



flei^eant-at-arms. doorkeeper, postmaster and chap> 

hun an' electe<l by ri'nf mcf vote at the bnrinning 
of each con)Lrr»'ss. The election of joenilKrs in- 
volves questions of the highest privil<>p-, the eon- 
stilution itself making each hou<ie the judge of 
the elections, returns and qtialiflcations of its own 
members. The committee on elections in the 
house, and on privileges and elections in the 
senate, stand at the head of the list of committees. 
Contested eleetions of nicmlKTs, of whieh there 
are UHually several in each congress, arc carefully 
examined by these committees. The law proridn 
that any eonte-^tant of an eleclion of any repre- 
wntative mu^t, within thirty djiys afn i the re- 
sult is declarinl, notify the meml)er wlii>s( seat he 
contests, of his intention and grounds of contest 
The member must within thirty days answer the 
contestant in writinir. Ninety days .(fter this arc 
allowed both sides for taking testimony. Wit- 
nesses may be examined or depositions taken at 
any place with due n<i(iee nn bofli '-idrs. tlic nicm- 
lier and contestant apjH'aring, either in jM rson or 
by attorney, before any judge of a United States 
court, a state court of record, or a notary public, 
etc., who are by law com|K'tent to issue subpcenas 
and take record evidence in election c:ises. The 
testimony is taken in writing, and tniusmltted to 
the clerk of the house, by whose order It fs usually 
printed. Contestants Ii;t\f the privileirc of the floor 
pending a decision of tlieir claim, and are usually 
heard in their own behalf before the vote is taken. 
(Jiieslinns of the ri.'lit of a membiT to his seat 
take precedence of all Imsiness. Lar;;e sums have 
frequently been voted to sitting members and tn 
tliose contesting their seats for expenses incurred 
in the mntest. The RcTlscd Statutes (sec. 180) 
prohibit such payments to any pi rsdti, but a sub- 
sequent statute of provides tliat thereafter 
no contestant or eontestee for a seat in the house 
shall be paid more than $2,(100 fnr such ex|K-nses. 
and that only uiHun sworn v<iuelii rs or nreipls 
for money actually disbursed Thi' election of 
.senators in each state must 1m? made by the legis- 
lature chosen next precedin); the expiration of 
the term of a senator. On the second Tuexlay 
after organizing, citch house must vote separately 
and ritS roee for a senator. If any one has a 
majority in l>oih lunisr s lie sliall nr.xt day be de- 
cliu-ed duly elected bcuator in joint a.s»enibly of 
both houses. If no one has a majority the joint 
a^' inbly must vote for senator 'each meml»or 
haviii!; one vote), and if no camlid.ile receives a 
majority on the first day, the a.vscml>ly must meet 
. at Id M. each succeeding day of the session, and 
I take at least one vote, until a senator Is elected. 

In parliament the pnu ti( c in cr>n1i -ted elections 
j prevailing in this ci>uutry was foraierly in vogue, 
' hnt the trial and determination of contests for 
wats by the whole hniis<' of roniinons j^ri'W into 
a preat aliusc tliroiiirli the notorious parlisanisni 
I %vhich almost invariably riecided the rase. This 
was reformed by the (Jrenville act of 1770, which 
I selected by lot all conunittees for the trial of elec> 
I Hon petitions. Ttiis non-partisan method of 
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looting judges of parliamcDtaiy eUTtions was 
maintained uotil 1868, wbeo the juri<i(licti<in of 
the house of commons in the trial of controverted 
elections was iransfeired by statute to the courts 
of law. Cl>n^l)l:linI^ itf fraud in an ili-ttion, or 
wrong returns of memberH, arc tried by a judge 
within the district concerned, wIm> certifles bis de- 
torminntion to the speaker, which is tinnl. If he 
reports tliat corrupt practicvH have pri-vailed at 
tlw election, a commisBion Is sometinK-s appointed 
thereon. Corrupt const it uencifs have been re- 
peatedly di>>fniU(-hi.siHl by act of iiiirliumenl. In 
Fnuut? the cliamlK r eh'tis ut each new organiza- 
tion a provisional president, and two viee-presi- 
dent», by ballot. Tlio chamber Is then divided 
by lot into i k vcn burc iu^i. who i>nx'wd !o exam 
iue the election return:) of uli the ineml>cr8. by 
committees of Ave memlK'rs chosen by lot. Re- 
ix>rt is iln ri iiKidc to tlic chaniJHT. whidi pro 
uouiii cs on llie validity of the cltt lion'-. and the 
presitlent prochiinvH llie list of n-^nilarly chos<'n 
deputioa. Uy the French constitution each house 
b the sole judge of the eligibility and retumstif 
its ninnlx rs. After the jio\v( r> of a <|ii ii uiii or 
upward uf the cluuuber have been writied, per- 
manent olBoers are dected by ticket, viz., a presi- 
dent, four vici' pn ^id< ills, ciirht sccn Saries an<l 
three questons (who huvc charge of the purliunien- 
tary ezpenditare), to term during the entire ses- 
sion. — Enorossed HiLLi*. An engrosM-*! 1)111 is 
a chan copy of the bill, with its amendineuts, 
put in pro|xT form for the ai tion of the house. 
When a bill has passed through all its stages, and 
the question is about to lie taken on the third 
reading and pasxurr, any im .nlxr may call for 
the reading of the eugros«-d bill, and thi.s may 
itefeat the bill at that stai^ unless the motion to 

Misjn nd the ndcs and |iass tli-' bill can be carii*'*!. 
An f/( /--<"<«/ hill is a bill which has passed l>olh 
Jxmseti and lui-n enrolled on parchment, the cn- 
j^NMsed bill being oa paper. — Excobk. AU mem- 
bers must vole unl^ excused , and the motion 

for excuse must be put before roll call and dicided 
without deUnte. IIm excuM.ii of ab»eut uiembcrs 
brought in under a call of the houite may be ac- 
ceptcil or luld inadequate, at the i)lea<ure of tiie 
house. — E.xn i.siON. \ nunilu r may l>e expelled 
by a vote of twt>-thinls in either house of »'ongre8s. 
Thw Ih a const it uiioind provi>it>n. and lias Iw en 
Hevcnd times exercised. More freipiently resohi- 
tion> to expi 1 im nibiTs miiity of grave miscon- 
duct have been last, owing to lack of a two-thirds 
majority, or forestalled by the resignation of tlie 
offeiiili!!.' nienihi r. The latter .i< ( urred in the 
cat><- of AIalteM>u and othvr)^ whom the hou«e was 
about to expel for oomiption in railway land 
gnuits in ls">:V (Sec Loiiitv. vol ii.. p. 781) 
In the ciLsc of li. F. Whitlcmore, a nuu»lH.T from 
bouth Carolina, found guilty, on report of a com- 
mittee of the hou.se in 1^70, of nelling an appoint- 
ment to a West Point ca<lct.ship, re^dutions of 
cxpul»ion were intr<Hlu' • d luit the member re 
aigned his seal an hour or two before the vote 
upon then waa to be taken, and the resoluliaQB 



i were laid on the table. Whittemore returned to 
his conatitueats and was rejected to the house. 

1 Thereupon a resolution was pa-sscd declining to 
allow Whittemore to be sworn In as a member, 
and returnin<; to him his cre<lential.s. In the 

i house of commons the power of expelling a mem* 
ber for gniTe oflenaes Is undoobted. But tbou^ 
this vacates the seat of a memlMT, it d(x^s not vn-- 
ale disability to !«er>'e again in parliament. The 
I famous case of John Wllkes. who wiut reiieatcdty 
I e.xiM lh-tl from the ••ommons for lilxl, and was 
I three time» re-i-lettcd, the hoU-se each time stand 
ing on its prcRigative and dirhiring the eU-ction 
I void, was a diafranchtBemcnt which was palpably 
! illegid; and the house itself, In 178S, rcvenrd its 
action in the Wilkes cohc, ordering; it expuiiu'' d 
I from the journals as "subvenive of the right.s of 
I the whole body of electors of this kln^om." 
Many expulsions from parliament have occurn'd 
for < orrupiiem, perjury, conspu-ju v. fraud, libel, 
forgery, etc.. the last instance having In eii thai of 
James Sadleir for fraud in 1857. In the French 
chamberH the penalties which arc affixed to de- 
llmpieiu ies do not go the length of expvdsion, 

but only of censure, with tcmponury suKpeusiun 
from legishitlve functions. — ExFimotMO. On 

various occasions the action of a former leg- 
iiilativu body has Ken rcM-i tided by Uie poas- 
age of a re^idutiou to expunge from the jour- 
nals a previously adopted onler or resolution. 
The most note<l instance of this kind in l ongrevs 
was the passage l»y the s<'nate. in 1.S17. of a reso- 
lution to expunge from the journal a resolution 
ado| It rd by the senate In 1^. censurinj; Prcsl- 
dent .hickson as having assumed power not con- 
I ferred by the constitutiuu and lawii. In parlia- 
ment entries in the* Journal have occasionally 

' been ordered to lie expunged, the most noi.iMe 
I CUM- iK-iu'j. iliat alhrming the incai»jicily of .lolm 
I Wilkes as a member, passed in 17<i5». and era-i«d 
in 17H2 in the maniucript journal of 17tii). The 
I printwl journal, however, (though n-printed 
since), still contains lh<' obnoxious rcMjIution. — 
I FuJia. The clerk of the house and the secretary 
of the senate have responsible charge of all flk's of 
pajxT'^, public and private, which accumulate in 
I the course of the business of the re?-peclive 
houHcs. No memorial or other paper pi^serited 
to either house can lie withdrawn from the tiles 
without its leave, except for rt-ft-renre to a <-om- 
mittee, — Fii.iiii sTKUi.v<i. This term Iuls long 
been applied in America to tlie obstructive tactics 
and dihitory motions adopted by a minority to 
defer aetimi upon a measure obnoxioii> in rhem. 
j In the house thi^ is done chiclly by the minority 
I insisting upon the oonstltutiiMMi right to take the 
j yea<- ami nays on every nioiion ; then, by oft re- 
peati d motions t<i adjourn, to adjourn to a fixed 
d.t\ , lo rer oii>ider. to lay on the table, et«-.. iind 
' by relays of im inU rs to raise pointa of onler, 
[ {uirliitmentai y iiupiirii-s, etc., hours and some. 

limes days are coiisumeil in the hop<' <if uearv ing 
i out the majority, or compelling them to cumpro* 
I mise. In the senate, where there are few or no 
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c1k'< ks iiiM)n debate, u iniltl form of filibustering 
is (■iiii>!<>y«'d by a vrcll-orpmizcti minority taking 
the tloor in sucrfssion, nntl t-ach sjM-iiking iis long 
as possil)lc. Mwisurt's liuvc Ik'i'h thus defeated 
by consuming the wliole time of a clo-iiig session. 
— FixioR. To obtain the floor is to be ri-cog- 
nized by the prcsiditig officer as having the riglit 
to make a iiiotiou or a s|i<'< < li. Sec JJifmtt.) — 
HOCR Rtl.E. In the huuite of reprvseutatives, 
by a standing ruie fint adoiitcd in 1S47, no mem- 
Ix-rean o< ciiin' nvjre tliiin one hour in debate on 
anyijueMiou exu pt tlie M»i*n>iMT reporting a metw- 
ure from a committee, who lias an additional 
hour to clone the debate, if it extends beyond one 
day. No similar rule pifvaik in the senate or in 

tlie BriliNli i>;niianii iit. - IllFKACIDIENT. TJiis 
is a parliameutury puwvr as old as the fourteenth 
century, and frequently ezerciwd In early bis- 
tnry. involving flie liiu^lii-st judicial jwiwers. Im- 
peaLiiiiiint by the ( imiinoiis of liiirh crimes Ik-- 
yond the reach of the law. and a trial by the 
hotue of lorils, were invoked to defend tlie rights 
of Englishmen agiiiust corruption and oppression 
inofBce, whether executive or Judicial. In miMl- 
ern times imp<-arlini. iit h:is been very rare. The 
dirrat n»pon»ibility of the hiv'hc«t offlcers to \wr- 
liaiiunf, the limitatiun'* of pn inuaiivc. the sciilcd 
admiuistratiun of the law, and, more thaa all, the 
power of public opinion, have restrained those 
crimes which im|)eachments were devised to pun- 
uh. Nevcrthelevs. all jH rsons, whether jyeers or 
commoners , may In; impeached for higl) mlsde- 
meanon. The last trial of an impeachment in 
Givat Britain, and the only one in the prewnt 
century, \v;i-- (bat of Lord Mi lvil in IS'*."). (Sir. 
fur impeuehmeuts iu U. S. Uistory, vol. ii.. p. 400.) 
— iMPRnomcENT. (See VrieU^.) — IiraTOcc* 

TIONS. (S e InsTRTTI IiiN-*. Vol. ji., J). 'V2~ ) — 
JiUJiT CoMMnrUKS. (See Coiiuiiilto.t.) — .loiNT 

COHVENTIoN. (See Omreiiium.) — .lotXT Rksolc- 
TIOM. A Joint resolution, like a pul»lic act or slat- 
ate, is one which is f>as.sed bv lM)th houses and 
dgned by the ]»resi(lcnt. (S< r Hr^-i'^if/.tn.) — .Joint 
RirUB. This in a rule adopteil by liulh houses for 
the conduct of business between them. A series 
of fifi<s I! join! rules w.i-i adupN il as far back as 
17SK)-94, and wits in fortr (with occasional slight 
additions) until the 44th congr(*ss. The moHt im- 
portant of the<e was the 22<1 joint rule, provid- 
Inff for the conntin:: of the votes for president 
and vice-president in joint convention of the 
two houws. Jan. 20, 1^76, the senate iNts.scd 
and sent to the house a concurrent re?«oIu- 
lion tleclaring that Ibe^e juint rulc^ prcviuu-!y 
in force, except the 22<1, be adopted u-s the 
joint rules of the two houses for that session. 
The liou-e took no aclion thereon, but, on 
Au^ I t, IHTtl. a-iked the senate to cuninr in 
a r< siilve suspi ndiin,' lor the remainder <>f the 
sew^ion the I6ih and 17lh joint rules (forbid- 
ding the sending of bills from one house to the 
other in the la-l thni' day> of the se-Kjun, 

and presenting bills to the president un the 
latt dij of the wemoa). The senate. In reply, 



j>ji.s>e<l a ri'solution, notifying the house that, ns 
the bouse had not notifled the senate of the 
adoption of the joint ruli s as propfvscd by the 
M-nale, there are no joint rules in force. — .lorn- 
NAi.. The con.stitution provides that each house 
^hall keep and publish a Journal of its proceed- 
ings. This is done by tbe clerk, throu^ one of 
his a."vsistanls. knnwii as the jminial clerk, .and 
each day's journal mut>l be read on tlic meeting 
of the house on tbe succeeding legfshitive day. 
It records with great fullness the motions, votes. 
IK'titions. mcfwagcs — in short, all proceedings in 
the hinis*', except the debates. In reading the- 
journal the record of petitions, names of mcmbera 
voting, molutlons and messaires. are omitted by 

unaiiinious consent; even wiihoul tlii>s<" the joUr- 
nul often runs to great length. Errors in the Jour* 
nal may be corrected the next day. — Leotsla- 
TIVE Pay. This be-_Mns at 12 m. in cnmrp-vs, 
unless a different or earlier hour is tixwl by t it her 
house for its meetings. It terminates with the 
adjournment, (a motie reeeas d^n-s not end it), but 
does not always coincide with the day as marked 
by the calendar. Thus, the h'gislative<lay which 
terminates the session of congress every other 
year is styled March 8 in the journals and pnv 
ceediuL's. although it is a' rtially Man li 4. from the 
hour of miiliiiirlit to noun of this clitsing day. — 
LoBDY anil f,o»BYiNo. (Si-e Ixronr, vol. il., p. 
770.) — Loo-RoLLixo. This is a <vint phrase, ap- 
pli(Hl to a combinaiion ot members to aiil each 
Other's measures The k rm comes from the busi- 
ness of securing lumber, or logging, where the log- 
gers unite to iMlp each other in the hard work of 
mllinir the immense loirs from the forest, where 
they arc cut, to the water. Thus, one member of 
the l^isIatiTo body says to others, " Vote for my 
bill, ami T will vote for yotir bill." and this is called 
log-ndling. — Mac e. This is the tnuiitional sym- 
bol of parliann nlary powe r, as old as ilie sixleenlli 
centurj'. It is a large biwk of wotnl carved and 
gilt, an«l is Iwrnc In-fore the sp<-aker in the 
house of commons, Win n he cnh rs or leaves 
the house, on the shoulder of the sergeant-at- 
arms. When he is in the chair, it is laid upon 

the table. (In the hou-e of representatives the 
mace is set upright at the tiiitle of Ihe sir^eant- 
at-arms, at tlie streaker's right.) The mace now 
M'l i] in the Ijouw of commons is the identical 
one h.mded down frfun tbe accession of C harles 
II., Hiiio. There is no mare in the lious«- of hml* 
or in the senate. It i< the time-honored emblem, 
of t^ipular sovereiu'iiiy. In a leirfslative sense. 
The nr.tci- now um iI in llie hou-i' dates from 
(ullliough tirst introduced in I'lHit), and repreM.nt.s 
the Roman fasces, maile of eijony sticks wHh ail> 
ver Imnds. ami stnall spe.irs. teniiinatiiiLr in a 
L'ioln' of silver, upon whi< ]i is an eagle with half 
e.\t«-iiiled wing>-: the whole is about three feet Id 
height. When the house is in committee of the 
whole the mace Is removwi. — MAjonrrv. The 

majority \vhi( li carries any nn'asure is held to 
Im- hidf the whole number uf members of any 
assembly, ptut one. Some constitutions requiraL 
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to render an act valid, that it shall have been 
pamed by a mnjority of tbom elected; but in 

Ji.iili liraiulic'^ nf fonirri-<-s ii majority of the 
membcrii prm-iU (if » quuruni uf the whole 
bouM) ta$j pan any menimra which Is in order 
uiiili r tln' nili-'i. It rr^ulN iliat a law may Ik* 
luuiii- by levii thiiu uui-tliird uf tlic senutoi^ and 
representatives elected. In fact, twenty senators 
and i-i<:lity-two reprcsentatircii may, under the 
rail's. i>it'4Hthe moHt Irajiortant piece of lejrfshition. 
The rule that a majiTiiy iii\i>l l»f had to i It i t a 
qioakcr was suspeodcd in the c:uje of the ob»tiuutc 
stnigirlo of 1855-6, wlien the house remained un- 
orsnuized for many wn k^, tin divisirm of parlies 
beiiii; siu-h that no one of three caudidatt s eould 
secure u majority. Finally, the di^adliM-k was 
ended by the housi> adopt in<!: a n-sdlutiuii that a ' 
plundity of votes kUouUI eh-et. mid Mr. liaiik.s i 
■was chosen : • r. The rule that a majority is 
required to elect u senator in state legislatures is 
prewribud by the laws of the United States. In 
nearly all the state-, hosvcM-r, the majority rule 
which formerly prevailed in the election of repre- 
«entative8 in cottgfrei«, and of state oflteers, has 
been supplanted hy niai iiiimt-; tluit a plunility of 
TOte-s ^hall elect. — Mt-MUEHs*. Those are recog- 
niziHi m members of a parliamentary Ijody whose 
ciedenllals are rcgubr, or who by unanhnous con- 
sent are admitted as members without examina- 
tion of credentials. Each house of e(•ll:.'n•s^ i-. tlie 
sole Judge of the elections, returtM uud qualidca- 
tfons of its own memben. The bouse consists of 
Si'} mi'inlM-rs, sim <• March -I. 1^*8:1 Mt niI><T> are 
to Ix' rli cted on the Tuesday after the first Monday 
in Novendwr of every second ye»r(the even years, 
1^84, etc.), except in any state where the con- 
stitution would have to he changed to utter its j 
«lertion day. In ciuse of a vucamy in a mem i 
ber's seat, the governor of the state issues a writ j 
of election to All H. The clerk must put on the | 
r<ill at tiie lir-i iH'Ctinir i>f any conirrr-s only 
thu!M.> whose credentialti .show that they were 
regulariy elected representatiTea. Members of 
the house mu-t tw fwctiiy tivr years of age, and 
senators must have attained the age of thirty. 
MemlH rs of thelKNIsecan not lie e<mtra(-trM-s, nor 
be ialereste«l in nnygOTcmmcnt conimct. nor Ik- 
ofBce holders, nor preridcntial electors, nor practi- 
tioners in the court ot i 1 iiias Any Mi!ij« rt i- ( li 
gible to the houM:of commuuH who liaa re;iched the 
age of twenty-one. except clergymen, peers, bank- 
rupts, eontraetors and ei-rtain offu ials. No mem- 
ber of |>arliament em l'^ < uti-' ] l" fnri« commit- 
te«>, nor a hf>Ider of oili- pt in rii,- uiiiiintry. 

In France the mcmt)vrs oi the chamber of 
deputies may take part in the delilHTalioiifi and 
votcj* Ix'fore the validity of their e!< ( tions is 
«siahU»hed. They wear a badge, citUHi.siiug of 
the faacea of (be republic, with a hand of juttice. 
and a Iri e(»lore<l sa-li. — Mi:i;tin(». A meeting 
of an asHc-mbly diHen) from a session. Thu!». ihe 
house frequently taken a reoesH to meet at a later 
liour, and this terminates the meeting, or t^it- 
liug, but the session in the t>ame, and iuclude» 



all the adjourned meetings. —MjtaaAOB. Mes- 
sages in congress imply eithc executiTe com- 

munirations from the j)resident ((hose from de- 
partment otlicers are called " letters"), or from 
one branch of congress to the other. The pres- 
ident's annual message is sent in at the begin- 
ning of each sessitm afii r Ih luks Inrn uotillod 
that the houses are orguni/< I and ready to re- 
ceive any communication. Mcwiiiges arc usually 
sent in duplicate to XntMi houtvn on ihc Rarae day, 
unli >s in \i ~i>"iii>e to a call from one branch oidy, 
uud are published in the journal and record. 
A message from one house to (he other, borne by 
a clerk, is piil)llcly aiinonneed at the door, and 
henl to the « liair, llie hasiiies.s or detmte being 
temjionirily susiK-nded t»i have it announced, 
when it in laid on the fable, and the jinxcedingn 
an- resum«'<l. In parlianuiit, mes«ages from the 
erown arc sent to l>oth houses, under the royal 
sign-manual, hy one of the ministers or an ottlcer of 
the royal houwhold. either of whom is a peer or 

a coinnKiii'r. Sudi mcs^av'i's are always fad at 
length by the lord cltaueellor or llie H|x^ker. — 
HiLBAOB. Thlx allowance for traveling expenses 
to )uh1 from the scat of govenun< nt pn>vails in 
congress, and in all the .states e.\eept lour or live. 
In congress It is twenty cents a mile each way for 
the ses-tion. or rather for the year. In the states, 
mileain" varit*H from eight cents to twenty cents 

p i mill-. — M(»NKV Hll.l,s. (See licit nin: BHU. — 

.MoiiNUto lioL'ii. In eaich house of congreiis an 
hour Is set apart for reports, motions and miscel- 
laneous business. It begins, not at the o|)cniMg 
of the session, hut after the reading of the jour- 
nal, and al ^ .ts> take- ]ire<'e(h-nee of untlni.shed 
busincKs. — .Motion. This term is applied to ev- 
ery projxjsitiou .suhmitl«il by it meinl)er of a iwir- 
liaiuentury body. In onliiuiry axst-mblies, mo- 
tions nuwlc hy any one require to be seconded 
by immo other member, before being voted up- 
on: but no second i- reipiired in i illier honse of 
congress* 3Iotious an- here trtated .S4 vera!ly un- 
der their respective heads. Every nioiii>n must 
be reilueed to writing on the demand of any 
memlnr. If verlwl, the presiding olllcer .states il 
to the a-ssenibly: if in writing. It is read by the 
clerk. In* the house, when a qoestktn is pend- 
ing or under deliale, no motion Is in onler but to 
adjourn, to li\ a d.iv to wiiieh the house shall 
udjouru, to lake a rei-e».s, to lay on the table, to 
postpone to a tlay certain, to postpone indefinitely, 
to refer, to amend, or for tlie previous <pie-ti(tn. 
In tlie waale the siuue rule prevails. e.\e< pt that 
tlieiv is no previous question, and motion- m m 
order to rammil. or to proceed to the considerai ion 
of cxeculiw business. In l>i»lh hous»-s of parlia- 
mi iit one ilay s notice of a proposed inoiion is 
reciuired; but the notice may refer to a future 
day more remote I ban I he day following. Moi lima 
must Ik- seci.ndi d in the hotisc of commons; but 
a Mionder is ntit reipiired in Ihe lords. They 
must Ik- l arefully prepanil in writing, antl placed 
in the iiaiuis i.f i hi- chair. — 0\tii. MenilN rsof 
legi»Uilivt: bodies lukeun oulh uf qualilicatiuu or 
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of office. In oongrc^ all must take an oath (or 
afflrmatton, if objecting to being sworn) to support 

the constitution I (f the United States. The "iron- 
clad oath, " atllriniiiji; that no aid has ever Ixt-n 
given to relMdlion ugainst the United States, b 
taken by all who are not dispensed from it by 
sec. 1757 of the Revised StatuteR. In parliament 
asiniili- oiith of allegiance to the crown has been 
substituted for oaths to maintam the Eatabliahed 
church, etc.. once required. — Objbctiok. As 
no business can be considen-d in the house out of 
the regular r)rder without unanimous consent, the 
itght 10 object lieoomcs Teiy Important, as one 
member can thus defeat or postpone a mensun-. 
unless two thirds of the house <iiii l>e hud to sus- 
pend the rules. When in committee of the whole, 
if any bill or proposition is objected to, the com- 
mittee must rise and report the objection to the 
house, \vlii( li mtisl decide without debate whether 
it is to be couMidered or laid aside. — OFricEiis. 
The officers usually chosen in n public Msembly 
are a pre>iideiit or ehainnan, clerk or sfcri lary, 
and sometimes vice-presidents, and a sergeant ul- 
arms or dOorl(eei>er. (See under «wh head.) — 
OxNfurs Bil.l.. This term is applied in congress 
to a bill embracing nuraemus distinct objects*. a.H 
in tlie bill "making apiiio|iri:itions fur sundry 
civil expenses of the government." — Oxe-hocr 
1tin:.E. (See ff«vr Rub.) — Ordek. This may 
}»• said to be the first law of a puttlic a*«euibly, 
whellier le^aslalive or otherwise. The order of 
business is treated under BimntM. The order of 
the day is the ifgular routine prescrilHtl in the 
rules, in which certain elavses of business are to 
be Cdii'-idi red. To call for the regular order, is 
to demand that the body desist from what may be 
proposed out of due order, and proceed to the 
next business prc-^TilK'd by tiie rules. A spi'cia] 
order is a subject set in advance for a particular 
time, and thus to be preferred to the established 

order of bu-sines-^. Iti Ixilli Iimi-f rif eonfrn'ss 
this motion ntpiires a twu-Ihiids vole for its 
adoption, iM'in;; virtually a suspension of the 
rules. A special onler may Iw postponed by a 
majority vote. The unflnishwl bu.siness bf the 
jire<-eding session takes precedence of a special 
order. To preserve order is the implicit duty 
of the presiding officer, and he or any member 
may call lo onler members traiisirn-^-iii': the 
rules. In case of a call lo order, a memlier 
must immedfaitcly sit down unless permitted to 
e.vplain: and the house inu-'t at once decide the 
(•a.s<' without debate. If in his fuv<ir, he is al- 
lowe«l lo priK-etnl, but not otlierwise. If calle<l 

to order for words spoken in debate, tliey must be 
taken down in writing, and read to the hntiso. 

(Se<_" Citi.-iiri \ When a jMiint <'f order of any 
kind is made, it is the duty of the chair to decide 
it. This he may do by sustaining the point of 

Ofder, or by (n eiTuHnt: it ; :ind l)usine'is prfx-eefl-^ 
in aocorduuce witii dr i j-ion, unlevs appi ahd 
from. (See ^p/w'/A ) — OuiiKKs. Standino. (See; 
Jlnlf.i.) — Paiks. The |>airini,' of meml)ers in a 
Jegiislulive body is an agreement between two, who I 



would vote on opposite sides of any question, to 
withhold their votes; such pabv lenvinf the result 

unaffected either way. One or both of the mem- 
1kt8 pairi'd may Ik; abs<-nt. The ride in lioth 
houses of congress reqxiires ptSn to be announced 
after the roll-call, and the names paired published 
in the record. In ]>arliament pairing prevails to a 
greater extent than in congress; memlH-r< of opi)o- 
sile parties pairing with each other not only upon 
particular questions, but in cases of absenteeism 
for weeks and even months at a time. The sys- 
tem huA never been recognized by purliamentarjr 
rules, though so long prevalent; in congress the 
first rule adoi>tefl which counlcnanccs pairing was 
in the -kith congress (l^WO). — PAPERS. The read- 
ing of pa|M r>«. if objected tO, is determined by tbe^ 
house without debate. A member, however, has 
the right to read any paper as a part of hb re- 
marks. Piipeis iif every dc s( ri]>)iun "tiee iilTi reil 
cau not be withdrawn from the hies without s|K-cial 
leave of the body. — Pbrsokai. Explakatio!*. 

This is a member's request to be beard on some 
matter touching his |x>rH(mal record as u number, 
ami requires unanimous consent. (Bee PttrUfgf.) 
— Petition. Much time was once consumed by 
members in formally presenting petitions in open 
hous<'. The rule tn)\v i>^. for members to deliver 
petitions to the clerk, indorsing their names and 
the specific reference (to a committee) desired. 
These minutes are entered upon the journal and 
published in the oiticiul record. In the senate 
they are still offered in open session during the 
morning hour. .\t the cbtsi- of a congress, peti- 
tions and memorials go from committees lo the 
jH-rmanent files, in chargt; of the clerk. In por- 
liament, ]K-titions must be written, and must have 
original signatures. Tliey are presented in great 
number-, and a standin." onler ref>Ts tliein with- 
out debate to the committee on public petitions. 
In the French chambers a brief of petitions is 
printed for the u>-e of nienili< r-;, and they art* 
referred lo the eouiniiliee on jielilions, which 
cla>>.ifi( s them, n'ferring some to the minister 
of any department to whose business they l)e- 
long, and others to the examination of the cham- 
\h-t. li ]M'titioner is adviseil of the di-]>o-.i 
tion made. Any deputy may call for a K-port 
in public session upon any petition, and ursrency 
may l>e demanded (if set ondt d by the chaml)er) 
for the consid<ration of any one. Eveiy six 
months minlstei>, distribute a printed report to th» 
memlK r>^, showing what action they have taken 
upon the iH titions referred to them. — PorxT ok 
OuDKii. (See Or-^r.) — Pre.vmble. The pre- 
amble of a bill or resolution is postponed imtil tlie 
other parts have lM?en considered. When a sep- 
arate \ote on the preamble is not asked for, it is 
considered as adoptetl. — President pro tkm. 
In organizing a public assembly a temporary chair- 
man is fre(pieiit!y <ho>eii until a committee has 
reported otli< ers for [x rmanent organization, lu 
; the Senate the i)re-ident j/ro tun pore is choscn t<^ 
take ihc place of the vice-president as presiding 
I officer; but this office is frequently left vacant for 
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a time. — P ke i k h » QfEWios. In ct>nirrr« this 
I* a U-clmiTAl tuUDr fv>r % rrh'ii>'n that «i«lia;c o^m, 
and tbat the tou be ukui iaimwiiawiT on Uk 
qoertiaa OBderroMidmtioa TkeaKitii«forl]» 

jir. T-:. i- qu»-s5j . n U Q -i yvtiahle, asd ctin b< 
tuu< inkxl Thr prt vi. .u> i{ue$ikMi wa* mxigaixed 
ia the first ruU-^ of ;lte houw in 17^. aad oovid 
lie dcmsn'5'*tl I'V fivf^ m»Tii'» r». The prp«»pnt 
roiet r>tjnir»- a m^iji'rity .>f tbt nK-nilit-rji piVM nt 
(if a qu niim l<. o^l-r ihr pTt-vi.^us questktn. 
Wbea a mrmbtr cail.« f<>r tlto previous qucvtioii, 
the chair mat* tnaieduitflr put the qu«Mion, 
"Shall thf ni liri ..Mi-^iion l>e in'W pul?" If 
ailctpied. tli« cbAir puin to rcAe Ihe qut^tioDA be 
fore the bouM' in their order of piwdface. HU 
thi- main qu»^:}i«n. wish all •'Uh^idiarv r-r, --. i> 
pi»s«^l of. Tli<- pn vj.'U-. tju«»ij«>n ]>ul< it in ilu 
It>»wfr of a majority lo cl»»<* dihstt- at any tinu 
It d(ies nnt prtn-ail in the i<«^iiate, when; the public 
busioebti is more at the mm-y of indhrfdnal ira- 
ator«. In parliaiu' iit the pri x ii>ii«. qu»>tion U 
wliollj diiI«n-ot in efftct. It in an iugi-uk>u8 
method of avoiding • vnte upon any queMJon 
jiri'|><>Mnl. Th<>M- who call for tlu- pn-vious qnf> 
tii>n vi tc agHlu!»l the motion, ni>t for it. in the 
hoU'<e of rL'pmenlaUves. If tbo nnys pn x ail. the 
Kptaikt r i-« prevented from pultini; the nuiin <iuc,*i- 
tion, as tilt' majority have thus refu.*<-d to allow it 
to be put. If the p.'i vi, ii> nue^tion is rt-Mthtti in 
the afflnnaUTe, no further debate or amendment 
b allowed, and the main question miut be voted 

on at oiji i'. In the Fn ix h clKinilHT* thi' i"'''^'' '> 
of the delMtte is always in the control of a majority 
of the chamber. (See (TMarr.) — PuKTiKe. b 
con^ivs all hilN anil joint n-Miluiions mii*t W 
printeii after luing offered; also rei^irts of cv>ra- 
mittcec A lift of all report.-s nipiind to be made 
to coiwreH muit be printed at the beginning of 
each wwioiL The public printing of contfre-^ 
.•imi the de|uirlmeuls i- n i:ul;ited by the MattilcN 
in great detail. —1^ vats liiioa. The dLsliuc- 
tton between putdiR and private billM in not dowly 

dffincil. some bills iiichi(Hn:r iiiti-n »f« b.itli miblic 
ajid private, and requiring the decision of tlie 
chair as to whidi daM tliey belong. In congrew, 
•a in iwrliament, private bills are such oa are for 
the interest of individuals, corpomtions or local 
bodies — as eouniie^or eities. Bills relating to a 
state are held lobe public bills. No private claim 
is in order npon any approitriatlon bill. Rppilar 
days are ^<'t upart toeonsider priviuc bills reported 
favorably by comuiitlet^. lu puriiauieut there in 
a carefully guarded ^tem of maturing private 
bills, which leaves a v:tHt amount of li-^'i-lative 
time and prevents abu-Mx. (Sih- I>K(.tM..VTioN, 
VOLfL.p. "■>() )— I'Kivii.KiiK. The privilege of » 
member of a legislative body km* upon the pn;- 
rogative of hli oontititoenry to be always repre- 
sentee!. The con-iituiii'M it-elf provides that 
mcmlMs shall not lie quest iouetl el»ewhcre for any 
epeeeh or debate in either house, and ahall be 
piivilegtHl from arre-t (lurini: ^--ii'iis, mid in 
going and returning. <^ueN(ii>nii of privilege, by 
the nilw of the houM^ have praoedaaov of all 



* othrtK exorpt of adjovmmmt ; l«t the 

pnviK-fif atiai-bcs to quc!4N^i» *ifr* :«jc t^ ^^rt»t» 
of the house itself, asaialaini^g iu di$Ki^. 
the hwggrttyof lia pw K «wM M» > I«i 

Tihai «rx> known as thfir prix i>«%:Ts, N^h >h^x^ 
and !>rAide Uaxp n>9ort<«l t*> ««e <v aaiw \M the 

. foUowinir mt«>urr»: 1, otderin g the ai rwa <4 <4- 
f«'nder*; 2, dinvting tl»e spe»kfT fo rr-prin»jUHi thf 
party offt ndinc: S, c\MnmiiiiBir i*.-»ny to tl«r 
(nist.sh of the r«>rpnini-si>»rBks within thf cafii- 
tol; 4. onicriiig a niiactoiy witMsa or « )xmni 

! asMnhhig a membiYto he ponhJwd b> imt>fi»«iai- 
metit in tlM- jail of tlu IM^irit ; of ( . iuinl ij* f.vr 
three mouths; .V. (in the came nr|«ortrr») dirrct- 

I ii^ txc lmiio m Item the halL TW mart f i t^ n ww i 
ms»-s when- either how-s*^ srs k» to pn^tect it> priv- 
ilejje by ptiudli«« are the n tu>«l» of witar^ww 
to testify before its o>uituiii«x-»: and many tr- 

i cnmDl idlaet i have Ite^-u held In cmiodr tmtU 

I tbe cwig i w a has expiretl (.And whh II the pow«<r 

I to punish for conlempJ of ii* nuthoriiyV or \ititil 
a majority have viticd to disciiarp' the itriMMter, 

I ortantil be baa cooMted to anwwer. When any 
jifoiyiviiion prfs<'nJs. in thi- opinion of tbo -ix uk< r 
a (pii -tiou of privileiTP. he inu«-t i nit ii«m it m 
pn>fen>noe to other biwIlMsa: but it is well willed 
lluil tlie common plea of a questiivu of privilege 
Ivi-vil u)ion a newspaper ptiltlicNtii^n ran ni>l lie 
niaintaimHl unless the mendM-r i* avxiiU-d in his 
ivpre»enUli\v capacity. The fact thai im|H-iMHi- 
raent or other punishment by vote of a legislative 
Isxly ciMitntvones the tn:i\ini> of consiiiiiiional 
law, aud av^-rls VM<<«t-judieial |)ower«. Imm ix'U- 
dered It obnoxiotts to public rensure. The etrictt' 
inent that the con-tilution confers no •-uch power 
t!i met by (he claini that il is inhet<nt in the 
highest k'jrislalive Uxly. esseniial to its ixmer. 
tlii;iiity and pro|M*r functi«m«, aud baa bevu rp> 
jHafetl'ly exercise*!, not only by Imth houara of 
eonj;re-'>, but In l.n :»1 lr;;i>lamivs. The Mipn-me 
court uf the I. uited i>lal(«, in Mime earlier rtufa, 
haa upheld tUa power la congreaa. on the ground 
of riirht nti<l tiecevsiiy: but in the n<s nt cav of 
KillNiunie r». ThoiupMin the court held thai (tie 
imprisonment of the former for n«ftwil to divulge 
the private ac<*ounts of a cttmiuiny in n mailer 
under investicjition by llie liotis*- of rrprescnlalivf^a, 
was illegal and uneoustitutioiial. The plaintiff 
had been imi>riiM>ned foriy-livv days iu the Die* 
trict jail aa a recusant witness. Ity nnler of the 
luniM'. and ihc spraker, and tin- --i ii;! sint :it irins, 
with the iiieiulii'rs.of the cttnuuiltis' \\lio oitieivd 
the mailer to be brought liefnre the botiJ«e, were 
jointsl a.s defi iidantH In the rate of llie meiu* 
U-rs, the court held that llieir t onMituliotnd priv- 
ilegi* was a giMHl defens«i to the ariion, as they 
took no part in the actual arri'si and impriwitiment. 
But H was held that the onler of the house, de> 
( larinctlio \\itii< -» L;iiiltvof . oriw nipt of itn an 
thurily aud ordering his iiiiprisoiiuieut liy the 
■ergeut-otarme, waavokl, andalTnrdeillbeofncer 
DO pri>t<-( tioti in the suit brought by the witness 
There wiu no iM)wer t»f the houtu* tu puuisli for 

comempt ibund In the coneUtutius: and no an- 
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thority to compel b irltnen to teattfy, whare the 
BUbjecUmattcr of the invosti^riition was judicial, 
and not legislative, mid was proceeding brfore tbc 
proper court. (108 U. 8. Reports. 168.) In par- 

liiinicnt, Avhilc many arbifnirv ni<'Msun>s hiivc 
hefn aiii)f(l at jKr^ions lieldguiily of violalin^' tlie 
privileges of that body, the riglit to commit for 
contempt lias long been regarded with increaaiBg 
jpalousy, and has been questioned for more than 
two (•••nturics, thoiiirh inaintaincii by the ((Miri of 
king's liench — Qualification. A member of 
oon^nresR Ir qualified to act in hia representatlTe 
capacity wht-n liis rrctlcnlial- have a<1mittc<l liini 
to ilif floor, and he has taketi the oath of oliicc. 
No man la dbqnalifled from beliig a representative 
who is twenty-flve years of age, provided that 
he has lit-en seven j'ears a citizen of the United 
BtHtes, and was an tnbabitunt of llie stute in which 
he baa been chosen. TIte qualifications of a sen- 
ator are: 1, to have reached the age of thirty : 2, 
to havf ]m u nine yonr-* a ciiizon of the Unite! 
States; 3, to lutvc been wlieu elected a resident of 
the state choosing him to rapreaent it. A member 
of the boiiM- of commons mi'd be but twenty- 
one years of ag«'. (See Mtm/trn.) — QCKSTION. 
Putting the question Ls oiu- of the most fretiuent 
duties of a presiding officer. It is to lie put in 
this form: " As many as are In favor, say Aye "; 
and after the alllrmalivc vote i> In ;inl; " A•^ many 
as are opposed, luiy No." The cliair must clearly 
state the question on request of any member, be- 
fore rallinjf for tlic vote. Members wlit-n anxious 
for llic profTH'ss of business, or iniimlicnt of tic- 
batr, frequently crj*. " Question! Question!" ami 
this, though technically a violation of the rules of 
order, Is K>Idom intoi^ered with by a judicious 
pre^idin!r otticer. In ]tiirllament there is a special 
practice of propoimding questions to members 
of the ministry, concerning public measures or 
events. A (jui siion may Ih- aske<l as to the in- 
tentions of tite government, but not as to their 
opinions upon general matters of policy. — 
QroRCM. Unless fixnl by constitutional provis- 
ion or by the law of the IkmIv. the (juoriim of 
an a.«iembly is a majority of its duly qualified 
n)nmlK.>r9. In congress less than a quorum may 
ailjoiirn from day to day, and may compel the 
atlendanee of ab^entcev. In tin- liou'^e it rt ijiiiies 
the prettence of at len.Ht tiitceo members, to author- 
ize a call of the house. The presence of a quo- 
rum i< fri ijuently as-^umcnl, and busin«"-s proceeds 
in both )iouM- and senate when less iban half the 
numlx>r of lui inbers are I»r( >i nt ; but this may be 
terminated by any memU'r dividing the house, 
thus disclo'^ing the want of a quorum; whereupon 
busineNS mu>l >>top, and a call of the Iioum- (or 
senate) must In; ordered. In parliament forty 
constitute a quorum in the commons, and three 
only in tin' lonl- In tin- Kn iidi ( liaiiil" r~ an ab- 
solute majority of the whole uumlK-r of members 
b required to render any action valid. — Rbadino. 
Tlie reailiti;ir of paivf^ failed for may l)o stoppt'd 
by the objection of any nu-raber, unless onlen-d 
lif a vote of tlM houae ; but a member has the 



I right to read a paper a.<« part of hb remarks within 

the limits of bi> privih s^'e a.s to time. — Hkckss. 
This is a qualitied form uf adjournment; to take 
a recess to a definite hoar iwiMlly serves Oie pur- 
posi- of giving neces.snrj' rest and refreshment to 
the memlKTS of the body, without h>ng interrup- 
tion to their public duties. The motion for thb 
b always in order, and not debatable. The term 
recess b also applied to the long interval between 
two annual sj-s.'sions of c(mgres,s; and power* are 
often granted to committees to sit during thu re- 
cess. — Rbcomvitmext. When committees re- 
port bills or res<ilutions diL'f-tcil by them, for 
action of the iKMly, it is usual (uiile-vs ihv commit- 
tee has privilege of immediate consideration) to 
recommit them to the committee. A rule of the 
house providi's tliat no bill thus recommitted shall 
b«' brought back into the house on a motion to re- 
consider. — It£COK8iDKRATiuN. lu the house a 
motion to reconsider a vote once taken b to be 
mad'' on the same day or the day after. It can 
be made only by a member who voted with the 
majority, if yeas and nays were taken; otherwbe 
imy member may move it. It takr-s preccnlence 
of all questions except adjournments aii<l confer- 
ence reports. The motion to reconsider is one of 
groat importance, since if it pravaib, the former 
action of the body b liable to be reversed. It b 
to prevent the jMis^ibiliiy of this that the usage 
prevails fur the member having charge of any 
measure, the moment it Is passed, to move to re- 
consider the vr)ie last taken, and also to move 
that the motion to ri-consider l>c laid on Ihc table; 
if the latter motkm prevaibitbdeemcd aflimlity, 
so far as the passage of the mea.surc is concerned. 
A motion to reconsider can be applied to every 
question exce|»t to adjourn and to susptnid the 
rules. It is debaublc only when tbc question to 
be reconsidered was debatable, and then it opens 
up for di'dission the entire subject. A reconsid- 
eration requires only a majority vote. In })iirUa- 
ment a vote onc<' taken can not he reconsidered. — 
Hf-KKIIence. This term is apjilied to the refer- 
ring of bills, petitions, etc., to ajipropriale com- 
mittees to be con>idere(l and reported upon. 
— Keoi'Lab Ordek. (Sctt Order.)— Bepo&t. 
Committees, having finlshnl the consideration of 
any matter n fi rrcdto them, must make a report 
to the body tliereon, and this Im usually required 
to be In writing. In congress most reports must 

be printed. tboiiL'b privaif bills or nieasures of 
pressing momenl .-ire .sonu times acted upon with 
merely a written report or recommendation. In 
the senate, the committees must be called daily 
for reports, during the morning hour; in the 
houM- they are called daily, except on the first 
luid third Mondays of each month. When made, 
they are usually printed and re-commltted, or laid 
over. U< ]ioiis frnni ^ix important coniniittees are 
in order at any time; others must wait their day, or 
a two-thirds majority, for consideration. Reports 
of executive departments are addr»'ssed to the 
speaker, or to the president of the senate, and are 
hivarbbly referred and printed. Such reporta on 
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resolutioDS of inquiry muKt l)c mii<ic wiiliin one 
week. The reports of hou»c antl w.-natc cnmmit- 
teps at each .so>o<ioii make st-Vfrnl bulky volume^, 
wliik* llu' exL'Cutivf n-portn. lx)ih rrirular ami 
•pecia]. makv a great many n\orv. In itarliament 
the reports of special commit t(.t^M of the lords or 
rommonn are oraHliypubHKhfd with the evidence 
lakrn Ix-fon' thcin. aii^l ran fully inilrM <i In 
France committee ruiiori.suru to be prinlctl twenty - 
four hoan at leaA before the bill to which they 
ri'lato is considerwl. — llKroKTKitH. The im- 
IMtrtancc of full puhlir infurniaiion haa led to 
special provision for r< |Miii< rs of the pre?w in all 
public asHemUlies. Each house of congreu has 
a c<irps of five offlcial slenoirniphers to take down 
the voles. proc^H'tlinp* and ilrliutfs n riMtlim for 
publication the next day in tlie congretLsional 
record. Besides this, two reporteni of the aoso- 
datcd i>ri— . an- adnutled on tin- Hour of the linu'^'. 
The re|)ortirs' -riU' ry over tlii' tliuir in IhHIi 
bouses is for the p noral pn v-* n pre-M-niativeH, 
under n»<julatious tuude by the chair. lu jxtrlia- 
raenl, ntx-'onlinir to ancient tisii'^e, all stranircrs, 
including n'porten*, miiihl Ix- e.\cliid<il on the 
motion of any member, and reportcru liavc been 
actualljr excbided as recently as in 1870 and 1978, 
to avoiM [siililirif y iM-inir driven to <l( liaii'^. In the 
French cl»au»bcr» reporlern are freely admitted 
to the naileries.— RsvRBBSsrrATTVBs. (Seeifm- 
bfr».) — lU^sioNATioN. In con'jrrevs tin- rfslLMiation 
of any inf inlMT is always I'oa-idend ri^'lii: it 
liniS nevi r conti'sii (1 until the 41 i i i i:; ,iv-s. wln-n 
the speaker dL-tid' d thai the member luul tiie right 
toresi^. and an appral from the derision was laid 
UjMin llie fjdili-, llieri hy afUnniiiL' i: Tlir n siir 
nation of a scuutor or rcpreiM.-utulivo i» addre«i!>ed 
to the foremor of the state; at the same time. It 
is rustotnary for tin- nicmbr r to notify the jirc- 
aidin^ olllivr. in writing, ol the action lie has 
taken. In tmrliament it is a profesx-dly settled 
principle that a member can not relini|uish hLs 
.«eat: to evade thi>« restrirtlon. a menilHT wUh- 
inL' to n-iire a<< cpts oHii c under the crown; this 
Ic^lly vacatett his Hcat, and obliges the hciUHU to 
order a new election. (See pARLtAxeirr, The 
IJiit rtsii^ In France any ni< nilx r lias the riijht 
of rc!.ij;naii"ii at any time. — ItEsoLl TloN. A 
resolution ' i an sssemblj is an expression of 
its »)pinion witli n'S|v<-l to any matter, or a dec- 
hinttion of tin- purpoM* of tlie asMmbly: thus, 
the thanks of congress are pres4'nt«nl by joint n-so- 
hstion of the two houses. A riKolulion of inquiry 
is pained by either house, rf.-queKtin7 information 
fronj the executive. A siini>l<' n solution of one 
body, whether declaring opinion or otherwise, 
^hiea not of course bbid ifongress, and Is not pub- 
lished in the stattite<, but only 111 the journal and 
the rci-ord. .loini resolutions, on the contrary, 
have all the force of laws, and freipn-ntly con- 
tain appropriations of public money. Concurrent 
reaolutions (cbiedy pr«>v{din? for tlic printing of 

iloCUnielits. etc ) appeal- in the sialules, but ai« 

not signed by tJie pretiideut. In tlic senate ail 
ivKdutkMM, If objoctetl to. must lie over one 



' day. In parliament n simple resolution of either 
house has not the force of law. Every resolution 
reported by a committee may Ix' amended, dis- 

I acrreed to. ixistjKMied or r< •commit ted. — Heventb 
Bii.i-8. All bills for raisin!; revenue must, by the 
constitution, originate in the bouxe of represenla- 
tires, but the senate mttr amend them. In the 
li'i i-r liilN relatiiii.' to the I iriff or iiitenial rev- 
enue belong to the committee of way8 ami meaus; 
In the senate, to the committee on flnance; and 
such bills maybe reported at any time, the motion 
to couMder them Uina; always in order after 
mornin<: hour. Notwithstanding tlie jealonqrof 
the house of its prerogative in matters of revenue, 
the senate has e.xerci.s«Hi pnut iiowers in changing 
revenue bills; the latest and most extreme instance 
of tbU WHS in the tariff revision act of 1883. where 
the senate amended a small InteriMl revenue redue* 
tion bill passed by tlii' bouse, byaddin-.; to it a rad- 

I ical revision of the entire tariff f>ystem. aud this. 

I with some clianires, wa.* accepted by the bous<'. 

I In parliament, bills for raisinjr rtrventie are called 
money bills, and are amendable by the lords If 
they do not alter the intention of the coutmon.s 
by increase or reduction, duration, or methods of 
raising the revenue. — Rrocmi. A rfder to a Ml! 
implies tai'kiii:; on to it, by motion, or the action 
of a committee, matters of lej;islation foreign to 
the subject of the bill itself. In parliament theas 

' riders are cnlUiI "tacks." It has In-t-n a to i eoin- 
nion pnu-tice in cimgresa to attach to rei;ular 
appropriation bills, which mttit he po-sned under 
penalty of embarmssing the gOTemment, ridcra 
containing new IdHnlatlon having nothing to do 
with the appropri.iiiiiiis This pr.irtii e is resorted 
to, 1. to carry through a lueasua- otherwise ho|ie- 
less of being reached tmder the rules; 9. to effect 
the amendment or rei>eal of i xistin^ laws; 3, to 

I force upon the f)lber hou.'se, wIm-u oppos«'d in 
political opinion, a measure* obnoxlous to it, and 
certain to l»e defeated by it a"* a separate hill. 8o 
far had this thnisting into apimipriation bills of 
leirislation foreiim to their objei ts Imn-u carried, 
that the house adopted a rule that no provLsiim in 
or amendment to any gi>neral appropriatton bill 

shall lie in order w!ii< h eliairjri s i xisiiirjr law. ex- 
cept such iw is genuane and reiren» lies i xpeiidi- 
tures. Another rule prohibiti the amendment of 
any bill or n-solution by incor|v>ratin;; ilie nub- 
stance of any other bill or resolution pi ndinir. 
Rule twenty-nine of the senate forbids amend- 
ments to be received which pro|K>!«e general legis* 
lation. which provide fnr a private claim, or which 
1 are noi ^ennaiie "V relevant lo ihi' sudji , t matter 
of the bill. — lil.sK. lu comiuillee of the whole 
the motion that the cnmmittee rise is equivalent 
to the adjournment of its functions for the time 
iK'ing. — lit>I.L. The roll ot a public body is the 
list (in alfdiabetical order) of the otticially iiuaii- 
fled members. The roU-cali is a ck-rical calling 
out of all the members' names, that tbey may 
answer either a« pii seiii or as votinsr yea or nay. 
(See Call, Ytam aiul A'"^*.)— Ut i-ES. ThusM; are 
of the flrat importaoce as agencies for prmerr* 
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iagovderin the conduct of jmblic business. In 
most aaeembliea for a tomporar}' purpose it Is 
twunl eftber to ndopt the rales of the booM of 

r< ]m s( ii(ati\ i -i, (tr to ix-rinit tlu' fli;iirm;ni to de- 
cide quf:itiuu8 uf order uud pixi-edcuce Hrcording 
to his understanding of parliamentan- law. In 
pcrniiinciilly orpinized IkmUi's tin- (•<ni'<titwtii>n and 
by-laws udoptod form tlic Kadini^ rukj* wliich 
conlrol action, thou^^h at all uuctin^rs appeal to a 
more comprehensive code of parliamentary law is 
often noccsNary. In the house of rrprcsentatiTes 
the lati-st tliorouirh n vi-i.in of tin- nilts was in 
1880. This rt't'ibiun tmbntces forty -five separate 
rales divided into sections, the last of which pro- 
vidc^ tli.-tt llii'so shall be the rule* of tiirli CdiiL'rt sH 
unless otliLi wiM' ordentl. Thomas Ji ircrMja hats 
tlie honor of having formulated, while vice-presi- 
dent, the first rules of piirlianiintary law ever put 
into xysieinatic form in this country. The rules 
laid down in his " Manual of rarliamentary 
Practice " (lint published m 1801) are still de- 
clared to govern tlie house where they are appli- 
cable, and not ineon>i->tent with tin- st;mi}in;i rules 
adopted. Eucbhou-sf having consiiiutioual i>ower 
todetennine the nk^ of its procei-dings. thotie of 
the wnate and hoasi- differ widely. .V standing 
coiiuuiilet' on ruk's exists in laeh Inxly, of which 
in the hous<". Uic sjieaker forms one. Several no- 
table struj^ies over tlw application or the radi- 
cal cliange of the rates have oocuned. one of 
w hich, in the 4Tth comrress. drew a d.i ision from 
the spealcer that, as the ritjbt of the bouse to 
determine its ndes was a constitutional one, the 
nnijority had at all times the jviwer to make 
or to alter rules iude[H.-udeutly of tlie exihiing 

ones, and that no dilatory motions to obstract 
their adoption or amendment ccmUl Iw cnter- 
tjiine«l. Tlie susjunsion of the rules is moveil 
no »is to make souk* busini-s.s in order which 
wouUi not be rvgularly so under the rules. This 
retittires a vole <^ two-thirds of those present, and 
must Ik- s4Tondeil by a majotity, mumed by tell- 
ers if demandi^. This mutiuu is debutublc for 
thirty minutes ouW. It can be made only on the 
Ilrst and third Mondays of each m'-nth. or durinir 
the last six days of a K-s-siou. The ruk-s of the 
Moaie. u> Li>t iwised. in It<77. are seventy -t'ight in 
BUmbtT. Ho motion to modify or suiqiend a rule 
is in Older except on one day's notice in writing: 

bUtany ruleexeeiit the isth , r. _-ulatin:: tlie vot. by 

ycMs aikd nays) may be Mispeadeil by unaoimous 
cmtsent of the senate. In parliament the rales 

are lalled stand::),' op!, rs. ^hich Continue from 
oue |Kirliameut to aiioiUvr until moditie^i. The 
" sessional orders " are rf«'»lutions renewed from 
vear to year, and an- fewr in ouniU-r. In the 
Kniu h ehaun» r <>t «i. putir-* the ruk-s «n' em 
|v¥U»^l in a I'xle of I Vt ani«.k-s. w!»i« h tli. |>re-i 
dent is n-^v^red to maint.«UL Any si>(»^l to ibe 
rule* «»r liUi-stiiMi of older lake* pty«i^lenre of 
whaleViT business is in hand, aud -u-i» nds d< 
\^\f ...JSCKt'TIN DK Ll^TE. Tbi« ai^in«.-> a vote 

lit^ett <um1 V ivi)uiiv<l in the Fn-nch chamlteri 
M Ike etoction of vkv-ptv^tdeais, sk«n:iaries and 



questors —Scats. Technically, the seat of a 
member Is his function of representative; literally, 
it is the chair, desic or bench occupied by a mem- 
ber. The seats of .senators and n presentatives in 
congress are ariu-cbairx, each provided with a 
writing desk. In the bouse they are drawn by 
lot, at the ori^anizalion. every two years; in the 
senate tiiey are "spoken for" or selected in ail- 
rance when vncancicH occur, by individual sen- 
ators. In both, members of the same party sit 
I together in general, the democrats occupyin;; the 
seats to the right of the chair, ami tlie n |iu1>- 
licans those to the left. In purliaroeal and in 
the French chambers henebes an used as seals, 
and no d '^ks are tolerated. — • Seckkt Skssiov. 
In the senate, m -^vii.ns for the cou.side ration of 
e.\ei-utive business (nominations to oltico UML 
treaties) are hild with c.os<il doors. Tluse ex- 
ecutive sessions may 1m- move«l at any stage of 
the open or lejiishilive M s>ion. but are more com- 
monly held just before final adjourament for 
the day. The chamber is then cleared of all 
iM T-nns exoein the s. eretary, four clerks, and 
the sergeant-at-arius and such of bis assistants, 
as the president deems necessary, all of whom 
must 1»e sworn to seen f-y .\ny s< nator di^elos- 
ing eonfitlential jtronidinirs of the M iiate is lia- 
ble to expulsion, and any officer to dismissal 
and punishment for contempt. But though thin 
is the rule, the practice is widely dilTerent; and 
the votes and s|K'eches in strret «/>.vion K-tDnie 
known so speedily and so geueruliy as to lead to 
the conclusion that an Injunction of secrecy is a 
dead letter To adopt a treaty laid U'fore the 
I senate l>y the executive the concurrence of two- 
tiiirdsof the senators pres<-nt is necessary. Noml- 
( nations made by the president in executive session 
' are referral to (^>mmittes« for consideration and 
' n-port. No nomination to otliee can l)eet)nfinned 
on the dsy it is received or reported, except by 
tmanimnns consent. Ko extract from the execa> 
tive journal t ret i>n « eedi:iL's '<f tlie senate^ 

cam be f uruisiiiil, e.xcepl by spei.'iiil order of the 
senate; All the sessions of the senate were secret 
until the 0th coiiL'rt^s ilTWM. when that Isxly 
1 voie<l to irive them the publicity ever siui-e inain- 
I taim-d. Kule thirty of the house provides for 
J secret sessions to nreive confidential commiuion- 
I tions from the president, or at the Instance of the 
s]M-aker or any number who Ikis coninmni<-ations 
I which he believes ought to be kept secret for the 
pnwnt; but there Itas Ix-en no such instance for 
many year*. In i^itrliaini tit. thou;:h the pn-si-nce 
of tlie public Ls lejraily i,:;iionil. there are always 
' a Umtteil nimiU-r of spectatora in ea* h house, 
except when (in rare ins!au»'e>> a memlier mox-cs 
that stratiL'ers !>*• excludeil lH-<Niuse of some de- 
bate wliiili it is iieein<-<i exixtlieii! to k'l p secret. — 
r^EcKETART. Nexl to the pn-siding offii-er the most 
important orcnn of a public as-^embly is the sec- 
retary or clerk, tlu— e two (ertns b.-iui: intercli.it: j« - 
able, to denote the rtt itrUiuv' ' 'llii er. lie is to keep 
theieconiof proceeding luiiuutes or journal), and 
. it is usual to have this record read and appcovcdafc 
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the meetfuf next following that which it ooren. 

This n cord should omhrart; ovcry motion or rt^o- 
lutiun, whether adopted, amended, rejecied, or 
otherwise dinpoeed of. The .occiftarf hM the cus- 
tody of nil papers, and should kc<'p nn onler of 
btuiincs8, list of all ccniimif tec-*, icporls, votes, 
etc. The secretary nf ihc st nuii' performs the 
same duties as the clerk, of the house of repre- 
sentAtlves (see (Verk). and, In addition, ])»ys iho 
salaries «)f uji-tiib -rs of the M-iiali-, wiiirh ix done 
in the house by tlioM!rgeaQt-at-urms. — ISkkators. 
(8eeiSl<fVfiiim#.>--SKR0SAXT-A'rABia. ThIsofBeer 
rei>ri-M nf* iho authority of the body tO enforce its 
rules, and protect its »lii;nity. In the liouse and 
senate he is an elective officer, and in the former 
body is charpHl with piiyinir llie salaries of mem- 
ben*. He is rtMpiimi in both houws to attend the 
sittings of the )>ody, to maintain onler and de- 
corum, to serve process and make arreMts wln n 
ordered, to take absentees into custody upon a 

call of the house, and (omako rcLTulations to |iro- 
tect the capitol and pulllic pro|K-ny therein, in- 
duding (in conjunction with tlie arehitect of the 

Capitol) the iipj-Hiintmcnt anel contrf)l of the rapifol 
police. In parliament theser;reant-al ann>of each 
liou»to is appointed by the crown and for life. 
Betiidee similar duties to thtue detincd aliove, he 
is a leadintr flsrure on state occasions. — Session. 

This temi deliotejf. 1. the time (K( lipie<l by ii sit- 
ting of the body after organizing for tlio day till 
adjournment; S, the time spent in public business 
(usually \ I ml month*), from the first convening 
of the luetnlM-rs until their adjourumeut to the 
next session. Two annual sesrions are usual in 
ooogres.0, although one or more extra sf.ssions 
iMve been not infn'cpient, which are callwl 
"special sessions," to distinguish them from the 
annual. TIm annual sessions begin on the first 
Monday In I>ecember, and terminate on the fourth 

of >r:ir('li at tloi.ti i \ ( i-y .-ilti i ii;itt' year, l'. «-.,the 

odd yearii, when the term of a cougruw expires. In 
the even years, when this iimitation does not Mist, 
the aession continues from five to nine months. 
(8e«' CoNORKSK. SEsfifONs OF, vol. i., p. 5W.) 
8esj*ions iif parliaiiu nt usually last from Febru- 
ary to August, t)ei>ide« wliich, special m-s.Hions oc- 
cur when pubNc emergency demands.— Speakkh. 
This is the name of the presiding offlcer in 
each house of parliament, and in tlie house of 
represenlftHves of the American c o n g r ess . Be- 
ing, ns his fiflo imports, the mouthpiece or orgim 
of the iMHly, the sjH-aker la to expn'ss the will 
of the house. In congress be is docted riiMf 
toef, on the convening of each new congress, 
and the completion of the roll-call of membera- 
el«*ct. \'\H)n iM-ing chi>s<'n, he is usually installed 
in the chair by the members who were his rival 
candidates for the oflire; the oath Is admlntstprpd 
to hiiu l>y the oldest nu-niln r in continuniis scr%'- 
ice. after which he swears in all the other mem- 
bem. before entering mi any oilier business. He 
re«t'ivt-s fs.fwX) mlary; he succ*f<ls to tlie presi- 
dency, in case of the oltice iM-ing vacant through 
lUlun to Ail It by the president, vioe-praddent or 



president of the senate. It Is his duty to p res e rf 

order, state all questiems, de< Ide points of nnlcr, 
name memUrra to speak, appoint oil standing 
and select commltteea, sign au acta, Joint reso- 
lutions and ])r<H-i'sses of the houM-, appoint it* 
offlcinl reporten* and stenographers of connnil- 
tecs. and have control of the ball. etc. The 
speaker has the right to vote as a member, but is 
not riHjulred to role except in case of a tie, 
or when the house votes l>y ballot, if abw-nt 
without having appointed a member to perform 
the duties of the chair (which power is limited 
to ten days), the house must elect a spc:ikiT pro 
fe'/H;>f//r. — Si'Ec lAli OUDEAS. (Scu OrtUr».) — 
Staxdino Okubba. 09ee JIbite.)— Bntnmio 
Out. In the house a motion to strike out part 
of a bill, if lost, does not preclude a motion 
to strike out and insert. The motion to strike 
out and insert can not lie divided. A motion 
to strike ont the enacting clause of a bill haa 
the elTet t to rejts t the bill. sn( h inoii..ii tnkrs 
precedence of a motion to amend. — fc«i u»Ti- 
TDTB. A subetltttte for an amendment in the 

second degre<' is in onh-r. but <','in not be voted 
on until the oiiginal ma(i( r i- |m rfectcd. Any 
cr»mmittee may n |s)rt a siilistitute for any bill re- 
ferred to them, when theaubstiiute alone is consid- 
ered, and Is treated as an original bill. — Sttnoat. 
Both IioUH«>st)f congress sometimes sit ou Sunday, 
when public business is pressing. In such cases it 
is usual to continue the Journal as of the pr^ 
cfdiii'j- (lay's date. In jiarliairu iit fmir Sunday 
meetings of the body arc recordetl as o» «a.'>ioned 
by the demise of the crown, and on sevenU other 
occasions delmtes have In-en continucil into Sun- 
day morning. — Sri'fi.v. This is the technical 
tenn applied in parliament to all ainuopriations 
for the publicbcrvicc. The riirht of the commona 
to originate Mils of su|)pl> is paramount, and the 
lorrls may not ann nd sucli bills except verUdly. 
l5omelimcs the commons liuve tacked to bills of 
supply measures wfaleb by the ms el v es woukl bav» 
Iwen rejected by the lonls. but tliis has licen re- 
sisted by j)rote'<t, by conli ri-nce, and by n jectioo, 
of the bills, and there is no recent instance of at- 
tempts to force the hmU by putting "ridem " on 
bills which Iho lords have no right to amend. 
(S'C BflMiKT, vol. i . ]>. .'IH, iiNii Ajijir<>jiriiito'n» 
and Rrreuue DiUt.) — tit-srKKsioM of liCLKS. 
(flee Rtil«9.) — Tabue. In a publk: assembly the 
motion to lay any matter on the table takes prece- 
denceof all questions except thi^- of privilege and 
adjournment. It is not delmlable. and can not bo 
amended. It do«/s not imply the deft at of a nuiis- 
ure. but simply removes it from ctmsideration 
until it is votetl to take it from the tabji-. Hut 
in the bouite of n-prt-M-ntativea the usual purpose 
of the motion to lay on the table is to give % 
measure its death bh)w, and whi ii it pr< vails it 
is mrely taken up again during the session. If 
carried, the effect of the motion lo table is to defer 
the principal (jueslion under considenif ion and all 
matters conm cusl with it. in congress all business 
coming from the other bouie. or commnnkaikwm 
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from gorernment officers, are laid on tin table tin- 
less referred to a wimmittce or otherwiw dlsjxisfd 
of. A motion to lay u[um the labli- N in onU't 
on the aeoood and third reading of a bill. Wb«n 
« motion to Koonsider is bid on the table the 
latter vote c:in not Ih? rxTonsHlcn-*! nnd if t arried, 
is hvUi in lK>th hoiL^es to be a tinal (iis|lo^ilion 
of the motion. The ImsinetB on the speaker's 
table implifs, 1, executive communicalionK ; 2. 
messngxt* fmm the senate, with bills passed or 
amended by them; 3, en^roHse<l bills. Near the 
close of a session a p-eut accumulation of Ulls, 
■etc.. In every stage of projjjess toward enactment, 
li' ^ nil the si>eaker's table, most of whif h \isually 
renutius uudiKpotied of. In the tjenute all reM)lu> 
tions, reports of committees, and discharges tji 
comniifle*"'* fn>ni tlie consideration of sul)je<'t'i, 
must lie on the lal>le one day for r()nsi<lera1ion, 
unless otherwise determined by unanimous con- 
sent. — Tbulkrs. By a nilo of the house of rep- 
resentatives a Tote must be taken by tellers if de- 
manded Iiy oiii fifth of 41 i|U<)runi: or the s]M aker 
may sp]ioijit tellers if iu doubt as to the rini oiee 
or the rising vote. He must name a member 
from cm h sid<' of (he (]U('>ilion to act as teller; 
thcM- l\v'> meet in the middle aisle ami simke 
hands; the chair requests all memlx;rs voting in 
the alfirmative to pass between the tellers, who 
count tbem. and report to the clerk's d(«»k: those 
voting iu the iM'gative are next eallr i tn jiass be- 
tween the tellera; this count being reported, the 
■dmir declares tlie result. It bt customary, when 
on a division less than half the house vote, for the 
speaker at once to onler teiler.s. In imrliauient 
twoteliein from each part\- are appointed to count 
tin- nii mliers when dividing the house. In the 
L'liited States .senate no vote is ever taken by 
tellers. (See Dirini/nt, also Voh.) — TEnHIT<JRIES. 
The delegates from territories have seats and sala- 
ries in tlie hotne like other members, with the right 

If) s|H'ak and jiarl i('i|)Ute In business by olTcriie^' mo- 
tions, etc., and (latterly) to be uppoiutcd on eight 
■cll the studfaiir oommftteos. llwy have no right 
to vote. The territories nrs called every Monday, 
after the tit^ites, for bills, memorials, etc., fur ref- 
erence. — Tib Votk. When the votes are ec|ual 
in number on each side of any question, the gen- 
eral parliumentnry rule is that the qiieHlion is lost; 
but in the senate the vice-president has the casiiui^' 
or decisive vote in cose of a tic; thouL'h in hi.s al>- 
sence the president pro tem., havint,' already voted 
as a scii;ii<ir, can not de<'ide the n sult as presid- 
ing otiicer. and if the votes are e4|uul the (|ue>tion 
Is lost. In the house the speaker is required tr> 
vote only when his vote would Iw decisive if 
counted; nnd in all cases of a lie vole the ques- 
tion is lost. In the house of lords the sp*faker 
votes as a peer, and haa no casting vote as presid- 
ing officer. In the houm of commons the s| >eaker 
has the custiiit,' V(i;-' in < a-i- nf a tie, but d<H-> not 
vole us a member. — Two-Tumxw Vt>Tii> A uiu- i 
jorlty of two-thirds is required in tlie house to I 
susjM iid tlie rules, ff) dispens<- with the moriiii)_' 
hour for call of couimitlees, to dispeu»e with pri 



vate businesscm Fridays, or to pass in either hotiae 
a bill vetoed by the president. The latter major- 
ity is ci iiistruc'l to mean two thinlsof thenieinbers 
prebeut, uot of the whole number of members. 
— UKAimious ComsKT. (See 0»iMmir.)— Va- 

C.\N( V Vacasdes in the memlK-rsbip of aKsem- 
blics can usually be filled iu accordance with the 
vote of the majr>rity of niemlx rs. In con gress 
senatorial vacancies are nolihetl lo the jrovenior 
of the slate, who, in the recess of the leL'islature. 
may fill the vacanc y by appointment. p« nding the 
cbou:e of a senator by the legislature when next 
convened. A vacancy In the honse can be filled 
only by n new ekftion liy the |>eopIe of the con- 
gressional district left without a reprei<eutative. 
Yacandes in the honse of commons are filled bj 
ek'Ction pursuant to a writ issue<l out of chnncery 
i)y warnait from the speaker. — Vkto. In the 
connress of the I'niled SlaleN and in most of the 
statt> legislatures any bill passed may be disap> 
proved hy the executive for reasons given. This 
velo n)ay l>e o\( truleil in congress by a vote of 
two-thinlii uf the members of each house present 
and voting. In parliament, though tlie crown 
may leiriHy veto any tueasure passed, the jxiwer 
has not been e.xercisetl for alN>ut Iwo centuries 
(SiH- Vkto.) — Vote. The sense of an nssembly 
Is declared by its votes. In most formal or infor- 
mal meeiin<:s the chair is to put all questions to 
vote after irnpiiring if the a.s,senibly is ready for 
the question, iu cose it is a debatable one. There 
are various forms of taking a vote: 1, tkd toee. 
by tlie chairman callitiir successively the ayes and 
the ntK's, and d<'< laring the cpiestion carrie<l or 
lost according to the pn-ponderanoe of voices; 3. 
by a slu>w of hands i ,i< h side in succession hold- 
ing up the right liaiul and iM'ing counted; 3. by 
rising and standing until i-ounted on either side; 
4, by a count of members passing through tellera, 
those in favor of the meastu« going flrst, and 
those (ipjiMscd after, the luiinltrr of ea( li siile 
being ruiiorled by the tellers and UetlareU by the 
chair: 5, by yeas and nays, where each member 
answers to the call of his name, and is reun^ti n <l 
in tt formal rc«'onl; 0. Iiy ballot, or se< ret wriileu 
vote— thLnia used chietly in the election of otlicers 
or commilitH'.s by the assembly itself. In the 
boust! n njemlHT lias the right to change his vote 
before the residl has lueii announci-d by the 
clnur. Every member must vote on each ques- 
tion pill, unk>fls excused, or directly interested in 

till' e\«nt of the question. The residt of every 
vole, and the nanu s voting on everj" roli-cail, with 
the absentees, are piiblisluHl in the Journal voA in 
the coiigrevsional reconl. In i arliumont the votes 
and jHiM i e<lings are printed ami distributed daily. 
(For methods of voting in pai liameni, s>ee DirU- 
ioit; sec also JJtUiot, jjiemon. Tellers, Tea$ and 
A'".'/* )— Ways axd Mbaxs. This term, bor- 
! lu 1 11 from the Hritish jiarliament, implies the gov- 
eruineiit i-eveuucs and the methods or provisions 
for rollection of the same. A committee of way* 
•ni l ni. atis was first created in the house of repre- 
^cutulivc!< iu littU: it originally coubUlcd uf seven 
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members: it bfcameastandinj^coininiitcf iu 17ir». 
It Im dnce been gnulually iiirtvoml to tbirteen 
memben. To it an; rcfi-rml all matters and pro- 
posed leirfBlation n'lntinsj to tlic revrnin* nnd the 
b^xxlrtl ilcbt of till- I tiilid States. Tbi' roniiiiilHi- 
of ways Hnil means, having charge of tlio eutiro 
tariff t^Rlein and interna] rerenne taxation, aa 
Wi ll a>i of finaiirial rm-asurt"; antl the public dchi. 
is a must im|Ntrtaiil iHMty, and it.<4 cbainuansbip 
ia considered the hi^hi^t office in the gift of tlie 
sp^-akcr. As llie chancellor of iJii- cxrb<'<|uer is 
the leader of the houMMif cornnions. the cliairmnu 
of thcc<inimitteeof wav^mni lucanf* wjis foniu'rly 
accounted the leader of the huiue of repreaeuta' 
ttm; but ninoc the withdrawal tram that com- 
mitiee (in ]^i>'>) <if ail Imsiness relntiii-jr i<> tbr ex- 
penditiiaii of tlie government (which is tiKsigucnl 
to the committee on a|vpropriation«). lliowayR and 
means eoniniitti e Ii i'n fH in ^h(l^n of much of its 
power, und its ( liaii iitan of Ids pre&tige a> leailer. 
Still, tbeae two committees engnM b^ween them 
the greater part of the lime of oongrait; and in the 
alternate years, when theHnwIontslimitod to three 
monlbs, lillU" olber biislnesH has a cbanee of s«'- 
curing attention. To be a member of the coninut- 
tee of ways and means is regarded as a very hivrh 
position, and cuiiiniitnly excusi-s those appoinletl 
to it from wrvio- on olber comnullees. The com- 
mittee of the senate having churj^- of the aame 
8ubJ<>cts \» styled the committee of tinnnce. ami 
was first ortrnnizeil in IHlfl. Mesisure^ reix>rted 
by either of these roinmiiiees are cust<imarily 
privileged, *. e. , to be coiwidercti before any others. 
In parliament the committee of ways and means is 
coastitutwl dirwtly after the annual oiM iiin::. but. 
unlike the Amcricain usage, it in not a select or 
■tanding committee lasting thnragh the life of the 
Ixnly, but a r(immitt«-e of the whole lumse; in other 
words, it is the Inmse ils<lf, pn>ided over by a 
chairman insteiuiof by the spealier. This oflUial 
diairman i» dcaigoated the cliairman of the com* 
mittee of ways and means, and also presides in 
the euininiltee r>f supply, nii'l over othi r eouiinit- 
teeH of the whole hou.se. LiJie tlie it|H!uker, he 'a 
• a aalaried nfflcer. The committee of wajrs and 
HWanB detennin<>s in what manner the necessary 
funds aiiall be nii>^'<l frtr the publie servi<'e, as 
voted by the commit i<s« of supply. Tin- most im- 
portant occaiiion for which the committee of ways 
and means is requirwl to sit, is. to receive the 
financial statement for the year from the chancel- 
lor of the excliequer. Thiitisknowuasllieliudget. 
(See BvnotT. vol. 1., p. 818.)— Withdrawal. 
The riirht to withdraw a motion or a l)ill is sc- 
curi'd by the rules at any lime lH;ft)rea de<-ision or 
amendment, except after the previous question 
has K'en s<'conded. .Vll inciilental (pie^tions f.dl 
with the withdruwul of the main ipiestion. (For 
withdrawal of papers, sc*? /'ii]>cr».)— Witxessjks. 
The Bommonlng of witnesses to be examined by 
a committee mittim an orderof the house, unlem 

the commit t<-<- i- first clothed with powi i t.i s. nd 
for peraons and pai^rM. WitnesN«>s arc ihUiI 4i u 
day. and five cents per mUe of tmvel. Failure or 



' refusal of a wilnejw to appear or to testify Is a 

j breach of the pri\ilegea of the house ; Ix'sidea 
which the n.-vist^^ statutes make such refusal a 

' mis<lcmeanor punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment (H S . sec. In parliiunent wilness- 

I C8 must atuiwcr on examination before commit- 

I toes, and are sworn at the bar of either house. 

' Rc<'tisant witnesses arc gencndly sent to New- 
gate. (See Pririkge.) — WiuT. Tim is a pro- 

I c«>s8 of the house signed by the speaker, attest- 
ed by the clerk under the seal of the house, 
and .served by the sergeant at arms. In pariia- 

j ment the writs for the election of new members are 
issued by the spcalcer's warrant addressed to the 

I clerk of thecrown. and transmitted byhimtiuoagb 

the poslollii e. Writs of sinnnuiiis fof ^ parlli^ 
ment to meet are issued by the crown, under ad- 
vice of tlie privy coanefl. These writs mast be 

Isfflied at least thirty-five days iK'fore the titne 
fixeil for the convenini,' of the new parliament. — 
Ykas AND X.VTs. The cdtistituliim re<|uires that 
the yeas and uays of the memlM^rs of either house 
shall lie cnten-d on the Jimmals at the desire of 
one liflh of those present; also that the vote on 

any bill vetoetl by ibe president shall be recorded 
j by yeas and nays. It is very common for mem- 
bers to di-niand a vote by yeas and n.iys. to make 
a record, or, when ilis.sjitisiied with the re4iull of a 
division by other methods ; bat whenever leaa 
than one-fifth «>f the mendiers prewnt rise to p«*c 
ond the call, the yeas and nays are refusetl. This 
vote can not lie taken in committee of the wbole 
house; the roll-adi once begun can not be inter- 
rupted for any puri>ose. After the roll-call is 
c<iin|)lele<l. the names of memlHTs who have faile<| 
I to uuKwer must be ctdled again; after which the full 
I list of yeas and nays must be read, and errors or 
omissions annotmced by mendn-rs corn'<-ted — In 
Ixith Imuses nicndn-rs must answ«T witliout delwite 
or reiisons assigned for the vote. (Si-e !'»/<•.) — Brn- 
LiooRAiMi Y. May (8ir T. Eraltine), Tmitiee on the 
Ltttr, Prin'ltfjrii. Preardinfft and U»fige of Pnrtia- 
i.ifiif. Hth ed.. Loml.. ISTll; {'ushinir (I>. S ) f.rr 
l\tiiiaineiittirut : The and Pntctiee oj Legu- 
laUrt AmeuMien, Boston, 1H74: McDonald <W. J.),> 

('tilintif"fi'i)i 'if thf ('nihil SfilfiM, HuJfX of the' 

Sii<i(t, it<\. Washin-rlon, ISHI ; Stimiliii;/ 
fin' ('iHi/iirliiif/ f{uniiti.<i lit tfii Si ii/iti if thf I'riit- 
ed fIfiiUs, WiiKhingtnn, Digest ami Manual 

of the It u Irs intii Pmetiee of the House of l^p- 
nn iitiitirm, compiled by II II. Smith. «lh ed., 
Washington, imii; TraiU pratique du Droit par- 
lemrntnire, par J. Pbudra ct E. Werre. Paris, 1878: 

.Ii lTiT-Mi) (T.), Milii'iiil of Piiriiaiiu iif.iri/ I'l-iffio, 
New York. 1870; Kish (O. T.), .Iwt/oim M.iumd 
j of PiHi4imriit/iry I^tr, New York. tSfcIO: G6pp 
(( ' ). h it/iiiti-ii il. jHirfiini. GfitrhitpM Ordnttnff, 'Sw 
Vork.lHTl; Uobinson (W. S.), Hrtmrt^onV jVrtn- 
>ni! t'-r the Jiifi>rmtition of Officers and Mi mfi-rs o^ 
legislatures, QtuventioHs, Haeietia, etc, Boston, 
187S: Wilson (O. MX Diffest of Pariinmentar^ 
Uir. Philadelphia, \^m. Cushintrd. S 1. Iluhniif 
Procerdiiig in Dtliheratire AsseiiMies, lioslOQ, ltj77; 

Baiday (J. M.) CbMNTKMra the UnHeA BkOih 
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Jtffermn t Manual, and Barda^$ Digetf, Waslv 
ington, 1873; Fcrrall (S. A.). Brp^'tion of the Law 
of FarlUiinutt, Loudou, ls:{7; Hals* !! (J.), Prect- 
dents of Proeeedtng* in t/ie lloiue of Comitiont, 4 
▼ob.. London, t816: Symondt (A.), Me^nim «f 
hite }f<i/,iiitj, London, ISSW; J^mitlifT ). f'/min/Kiti 
^ihd S/Hiiktr'n (iuiili, Fa>iu1<iii, 1H40; ( litTord & 
Stt'pliriis, Primti Hill Putrlii-t in Purliuiiuiit, Lon- 
don, 1870; VVoljKttT S Mtmbert PnMYilure Book in 
Pirlian^nt, Loudon, 18(V8; JUfflenu nt tie la Cham- 
bre (Uk Dipuda, Piiris. 1880; Robert (II. 31), P«rk- 
tt Manual ^Ruka <tf Order for JMiberatice Amm- 
iUe$, Chicago. 1676. A. R. Spofford. 

PABTlCirATION IN PBOFITS. Among 
the many achomes for healiog the apparent brrach 

bHwwn lalxir anil (aititul. a breach that is due in 
grtMl jNirl to llie fac t that lhe!<e two fiictctrs of 
produGtioo are supplit il l>y two dlHtinc-t claM-^es, 
termed capitalista and labof i\i that of allow- 
ing the laborvr to ahare in till I't iiits of the enter- 
prise. "It would be of jrreat iinportanrc," wrote 
Mr. Babbagv in 1883, "if, in every large estab- 
Udunent, the mode of payment could he ao ar- 
Tanged that o%ery person i inploycd should dt rivc 
adTantujjre from tin* siui iso of ilu- whoU-; iin«l 
that the pmfitfl of each individual slioulil advaiKv, 
as the factory itself produced protit, witbout the 
necessity of nialviu-; any cban|;e in Ibe wajres." 
Anil be then describes a s\stcni that had long 
hecn in use among the Comiiib mines, wliicU wait 
aomewhat like that he proposes for his "new 
system of manufaeturini,'." Tliw new system 
woH bardly uuticed at the time, but it was one of 
the earliest attempCa to introduce participation in 
profits l)y the lalnm-r. Strictly siwakinu', |mrtii i- 
palion is not a form of co-o|M'ralion, for in the 
«0H>perntivc principle theeapttalist and laborer are 
combined, the capital necessary to the undertak- 
ing Ix'ing furnished by those who also supply the 
lalH>r; and as tin y a>>'-inne all thi- ri-k. all the 
profit or Ittss is h1jm> tUcin>. la participation, bow- . 
ever, the capital fs. as a rule, still furnished by | 

one rl.L«<. and th<' lalx ir by anoth<T; but tliel-ilKirer 
is uliowiil to hliare in the prolits nu ived over 
and above a certain siiare wliicli is >et a|>jirt as a 
remuneration for the cititital employed and for 
the supervision and management of the undertak- 
ing. If the protit.s are not wuflicient to cover this 
share which belongs to capital, no distribution is 
madeamonir the workmen.— In support of par- 
ticipation it i> iirj. d that, by slimulaiiiiir him to 
make bib bi-st eudeavort>, it increases the etlicieucy 
of the workman, this result being attained either 
liy cfTa tinga sjiving in the material us<h1, or by 
inercusing the ab^tlutc pr«Hlui l of ialM>r. It In- 
fluences the moral character of tlie laliorcr by 
making him more industrious (as on this not only 
depends the total profit but also his share of the 
profits), more thrifty and provident, and in a 
mensure more independent. By giving him a 
direct Interest in the success of the underiakinf? 
it brink"* him into clo'-c relationship wirh hi^ 
employer, and diHerences are le»s apt to aribe 



between them. On the other hand« it is urged 
that the laborer is working for a reward that is 

uncertain, and affected by circumstiinces h< yond 
his control; that he is likely to become discon- 
tented If the proflu decrease and his supplemen- 
tary wnu'es (Hniini^h: that in many instances he 
is forcinl to Iktouu' a jiartner in the undertaking, 
and bis freedom of movement and of contnii tis 
to that extent restricti-d; that be is xhun made to 
share all the risks attending any industrial enter- 
prise, without lieing a!lowe<l any voice in the 
conduct of the undertaking. — There are many 
forms of imi t4 ei|jat 1oh. many of them being 
Init modification.s of co-openition. Of the real 
industrial pitrtnerships the following may be 
mentioned as ty|>ical: In 1843 a Paris trades- 
man, M. Li'claire, finding that hish watres did 
not pnxluee a corresjiouding inentuse in the 
zeal and diligence of his workmen, and Ix-ing 
tuable to personally supervise all the details of 
the work, determined to create a common In- 
terest between liimself and his employ 's. The 
surest way of increasing lUeir ctUcieucy was to 
proportion their remuneration to the resulta ob- 
tained from their lalmr, and lie therefore ]>ro- 
jiosed to divide among hui Ii as he should H* lect 
a portion of any increased profitn timt might ac- 
crue from their exertions. At the end of the 
year 5 jier cent, of the net profits was to be sot 
aside for the capital employed, and a salary for 
himself aa superinieodeui; all that remained was 
to be divided among certain of the laboreni In 

{ir(*]>ortinn ti> the wajes tin y had received The 
result of the first year wiui remarkable, and his 
system, somewhat mo<lit]od In form, hasconlinued 
till the present day. The first year he distributed 
12,:2t)0 francs, no labtjrer who bad worked 800 
days in the year receiving less than 4'iO francs as a 
supptementary income, «()ual to two-fifUis of his 
regular salary; In the second year the distributive 
fund e.\<-eeili i] 17 oiiii fMin -. and in the tliinl year 
it was more than lJ:i,OOU francs. Encouraged by 
this BQCcesB, the business was remodeled and fta 
operations extended. As at ]>re~i nt constitllted, 
tlie net profits are dlvldc-d into three parts; OOe- 
half is <iistrihuted amons; such workmen as U. 
l.eclaiix- designates, in |iro|H>r(ion to the wagea 
earned l»y each parti< ipant ; one-fourth is )Mud to 
a ]inivident s«M iety,of which all the iin^i us in his 
employment are meml)ers; and one-fourth goes to 
the partner (/Mrrry* dineieut^. The workmen are 
divided intt) two el.i^^i s, one of which, compris- 
ing a third of the total number, are enlilled to a 
share in the distribution of profits, but the second 
da*- do not share in the pnttiis. hut receive a 
small adtlilion to their daily pa\ , and are entitled 
to all tile bcneflts confirnd hy the provident 
society. The minor details of the system do not 
concern us here. — For many years a large rail- 
road in Fmnei' {( '!<■ mih <h /< r il' (h I, ii im) set apart 
15 per cent, of the burplu^ or net profits to be 
divided among certain of its employes. During 
the tlr-t years of the experiment the plan worke«l 
fairiy well; but as the opcralioua of the road weru 
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extended, the numIxT of cmplnyi's was largely 
inenaacd, the expi'nscs of management became 
larfger, the fund for distribution became leat, and 
also the share of each participant, bo that while in 
is.~:i thf company (Hvi.li . 1 1 .ti(;a,968 francs amon>; 
S.aOo perwiu, in 1866 ii divided only 1,T75,559 
franca among 11,8T6 employes. The mafn object 
to he ^aimd in this ca^-o wn*< to insjirr far n<* 
pos*sible a greater care of tin- v;iluahle plant on 
the part of the emplojrCfl, aixl this cinild be better 
fM*CUl«d hi no other way. — The third tyjw is to 
bo found in tlie plan a»l(>i)t(il by Messrs. Henry 
Urii^pi, Son it Company in thi ir Yorlcihiri' col- 
lii'ri««. Prior to the passage of the limited Ita- 
hillty act auch an arrangnnent aa M. Lcclaire'a 
♦•ouhl not havi" Iwn aihijUi'd hi England with- 
out mitkiug the workmen liable for the loKses 
Incurred, in that they ahared to the pn^ta of the 
undertakin-i. Rut this barrier IHng renjnved, 
MeH.<»r». Ilriggs wi-ro ainouir the first to take a<l- 
vaniaire of partiei|Mition. In iStti they fonne<l ii 
Uniitul liability Joint hIocIi company, retaining 
two-thfaida of the atook in their own Iiand.'<. The 
Temaining |M'rtir)n tiny ofrtii'i] 1(1 tlii-ir employ's 
Id shuiea of £10 each, and stipulated at the fiamc 
time that whenever the profita of the buslnem 
ahntiM tX(i<-d 10 JHT rent on flu- capital em- 
ployed, one-half of this pmtit was to l»e iliviiUd 
amOBf the employK The plan worked with ad- 
vantaj^ for a number of years, but disputes arin- 
tog throtiirh the thictuations in the coal market, 
the arranv'cmenl has he«'n annulled. — The dUtri- 
Inition of prodts may either tx> made in a caah 
ptiyment at the end of the year, or the share of 
profit may Ix' capiluli/ed diiriiiLr a i r' liti period, 
the interest Iteiiig drawn by the wurkmuu, and 
the principal, on hia death, going where he may 
Avish. or, a part may be paid in cash and a part 
capitalized. Tlie manner of payment differs 
wi.iely In the various eslablishmentN that have 
adopted the ayatcm. — It ia not believed that par- 
ticipation in profita wOl ever be widely in use. as 
it can be Mu cessfully appli«-d to only a limited 
number of oceupationa. "The fund on which 
parlieipation draws ia the aurplua profit realized 
in e<>iis. <|(i( ii( (. of the enhaix i d eflleit ncy of the 
work done under its Ktimulating inliuence. Such 
extra profit is therefore obtainable wherever work< 
men have it in their j>ower to increase the quan- 
tity, improve the quality, or diniiiush the c<»t 
prio', of their stjipK- of production by mori' eff«-< t- 
ive production, by incruahcd economy in the use 
of toola and mateHahi, and by a reduction in tlie 
cost of suiH-rinii iidrnce. In other words, tlie 
atupluN profit reulL/^tblf will deiieud on the iutlu- 
cnoe which manual labor h capable of exerting 
upon production. Evi<lently. therefore, this in- 
fluenrf* will l>e frnatest in branehes of industry 
whi I' Mil- skill of the laliorer plavK the l«-ading 
part, where the outhiy on toola and niatcriala bean 
a mall ratio to the coi«t of praductloo. and where 
iiulividiial suj)i rini> iidi-nee iadlflicult ami exin-n- 
Mve. li will, uo the contlMy. be iett»t effective 
is toduatflcs where mediaaism la the principal 



j agency, where the interest on capital fixed In ma- 
chinery h the chief element of cost pricea, and 
where the workmen, aaaembletl in large faetoriea, 
can be eanily and effectively suiierintended " 
.\nntli< r limitation lies in the fact that Us ap. 

I plication depeudH, in every caac, on the will of 
the employer. "It la not to he expeeted," aays 
W. T. Tli'TJilon, "tint employe!-- will ofii-n be 
found entering into siH-eiai en;j:a'_'ements wiili their 
Liboren, tai Indes in which such sptn-ial engage* 
ment.s must necessarily result in pecuniary Iom to 
thems«'lves; even in trailes to which the bonud 
Hystenj i« In-st adapte<l, unlest* empKiyersciioose to 
adopt it of their own accord, there are, of course, 
no means of comiK-lling them. In the ntmoat de- 
vel(i]inienl, thiTefon-, of which it i- -u-^< i [niM •, 
the purtnefHhip or bonus ttystcm can never all'eet 
more than a portion of the lHlN>rin^ tM>*dation." 
Still another objection is nann d by ThoroM Kog- 
crs : ■ iliai it necessitates the abandonmenl of 
tliat secrecy which it is believed ia caaenthil at all 
timca, and particukrly in aome emei^gendea, to 
sncceaa. The vnlue of aecrecy may be overrated, 
probably is; but its -i;:nitieaiiee is fi ll, and will 

1 in all likcHliood be full more and more as the 

j principl<> of Nmitod Ifatbtttty ia adopted." It ia 
nrtt known tint this jioHcy ha."» btn-n adopted to 
any e.vttnt in the United States. — Af riiuiiiTiKs. 
BOhmert, J}^ Grieiniibetheitigun^f, IHIX. Fouger- 
ousf. Patron* et Oucrien de Puru, IHSU; Billon, 
PurtMjMttion de* Ourriern aujr lit'nrjicti dn Put- 
mm, 1877 ; Fare's Co-t^jterntirf AgrkuUnrf, 1870; 
Leroy-Beaulieu, La Quettion Outriire au XIXt 
Slide, 1872; and Thornton, On IMer. 

WoKoastofton C. Fokd. 

PARTIC8, Political. I. Tdm 4f FofHm; 

friti-t riiiin lit Pirti/; Opptixiff'iii, ThrotigbOUl all 
history we linil tliai, wherever an active life of the 
jK'ople anil of the State has been developed, polit- 
ical parties liave sprung lalo exiatenCBw An ab- 
sence of jKditicid parties Is observeil only where 
there prevails a passive indilT' re(i< i- to all indtlic 
concern!*, or where tyrannical uppn-ssion by the 
ruling powers prevents all common manlfeata' 
tion of rijdnion and iispimlions liy whole ^Toups 
of the |H)puIation. la such ai.s< -, iiowevi r, the 
l<owcrHnil tendency of the people to fi>rm [wr- 
ties cxi.st. if they are at all eapaltle of |>i»htical 
life; but this p»)wer an«l tendency at one lime He 
<lormant, while at another they lack the ;iir and 
I light nccesiiary to their growth, and the room tltey 
I require for action. At tlmea the impnise to form 
politii a! partie-. when .suppresM-d in poliiicil life, 
I is directed into other channciii; it pa-vscs into the 
I reUgloua or eeclesiastical domain, and makea ex- 
j i»tin'.r scientific, artistic and .social difTerenwsTnore 
I marked, ik-tween .such iMirties and political par- 
j tics there exists a certain kind of elective atliidty 
Thua, a reactionary party in the chuivh will, aa 
a rule. In matteira jKiliticjd, sympathlce with a 
parl v of ali-olui i^uj. the old lrt<littonal tlx i lKu'it al 
Hcbuul with a con.>iervative party, and the critical 
I theological school or party, by way of pveferanoi^ 
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witli the liberal parties in politics. In this work 
W« have to do exclusively with jinlitical piirties, 
and we can notice non-pulitical parties only in so 
fir u they are attracted to or repulmd by political 

parties. — The nm-^t L-'iftcil and fn-est nation^ 
politically are pni-ix-ly ihose that have the must 
•barply defined parties; for the most hn]X)rtant 
plii-iiDincna in the life of the state are conditioned 
by party ru<r,siles. It is only through the strug- 
gle and intenn tiun of opposing forces that all > 
the hidden wealth of a people's powers is made 
clearly inanffest. This proves the neoeiaity and 
utility nf the fornuitinn uf parties. FarlieB am 
not a serious evil to the state, as many narrow 
and over-ansiotts minds are Inclined (o think. It 
n'tii'cts no glory on a statesman to sl^md aloof 
from his parly, and it i.s no commendable virtue 
In the dtlaea of a state to belong to no party. 
For parties are. in the very nature of the case, 
the neoesHnry manifestations of the innermost im* 
pulsesof the public heart of the nuiinn. — Parties, 
aa implied by the term itself, are always only a 
part of the nation. A party, accordingly, can 
pfissess only the oinxridusiti m of oiu' ptrt of the 
nation, and must not identify itsi-lf with the 
wlurie, the people, the state. Hence, one party 
may comlwl other iwrties, but it must not ignore 
them, nor wish to di-stroy them. One party can 
not subsist alone: it owes its e\i-ienco and <le- 
▼elopment only to the opposing party. — Precisely 
becatise the prince in a monarchical country rep- 
rev rit-- in lii^ nwii ]v rsou the unity of the state, 
and hence of all penions in the state, it is exacted 
of htm, and almoat exclusively of him, that he 
sh;ill not espouse the eau-^e of any party, aii<l 1 
tii.it hv .shall loleratf and respect all parties, each 
according lo its characterand r^hts. He may. in- 
deed, chouse to rely ott any one party, becauae the | 
latter, at a given time, seems particularly fitted to 
determine the policy <>f the Mate, and lie may al>o [ 
have just cause for sharply watching the duiug^i of 
partim that aeem to endsinger the public well-being. 
He may uKo. without s.KTineiii:: that imparliality 
(and imparliality in alwiiys liis duty), di-clan- itim- 
self in favor of one or a>« (>piH)M-d to another parly, 
acconlingto the attitude of such party to the state, 
and according to that pjirty's importance to the 
well-being of the state. But he incurs the risk of 
loading himself with the ugly appearance of being 
partial when hednca this In a manner not perfect ly 
warntntt d. and when lii> di-clarnlion of prcfi n iicf 
can be attributed lo his pers4)nal inclination towanl i 
a party ur to his personal aversion to the opposing 
party. A premature declaration of prefen'nce will, j 
moreover, e.\|)ONe him to the danger of bi-itig com- i 
pelled lo disavow IiIuim If if, contr iry to his [ 
«zpectatk>a, the party hated ur dreaded by him 
should become so powerful that it could not be 
ri fii-i il 111'' cM-n Ni- (if a dr< i-i'.f inilumi r in the 
govcrumeut, or if the party wliich he hml uppntved | 
or veooounended at the elections had been rejected | 
by the electors, S41 that he wonld he finally eom 
pelled to drop it. it i.s, accordingly, a |x>litical i 
|»indple wUh wise princes to avoid declaring for i 



or against any party in the state without the most 
urgent motives. — This, however, docs not apply 
to the case of ministers, nor to any of the other 
offlcers of the state, and jmt aa Ut&$ doet it apply 

t" thi fi'irn-innritt of it rtpnhUe. Still, whenever 
these latter net in their otllcial caijNicily. they 
should not act a> iuer<- piirty men, for the office b 
essentially instinct with the spirit of the wholi- 
st4»te. and any official act is at the same time an 
act of the stale. But public law, with its powers 
and duties, knows nothing of parties, the regular 
law of the state is the common law fixed for all. 
the law which impose-- a limit to the airitation and 
struggles of parties. The judge and the admin- 
istrative ofll«er sboold disn^rd all parties, and 
not i^Tforin their duties with the vlew of helping 
or hindering any party. Parties play an imjHir- 
tant role only when the .stir of fresh, new life is 
felt; in other words, when political life begins. 
Bui the official duty of impartinlitr does not ex- 
trude an ollleial from sliarinic freely in political 
Itf^ with tliose who arc of the same mind with 
himself, or from taking whatever side ha prefen. 
Unlike tile jirinre, he is not tlu' ])ersoaiflcatlon of 
the whole. He is, on the one hand, a.s an official, 
anorgim and a representative of the state; and on 
the other hand, as a private individual invested 
with all the ]M)litiail rights of a citizen, he enjoys 
a i>f)sition a.s to party l»y virtue of which he is en- 
titled to seek his party fellows and to league him- 
self with them. The greatest statesmen of Rome 
and England were always both im|Kirtial magis- 
trates and acknowledged party leailers. Ouly, as 
a matter of course, their political action should 
1m' limited, conditirmed and nirMlerate<l by the in- 
violability of the impartial iK)sition of the otUcial. 
As it is incumlK-nton the historian to Ik impartial, 
that he shouhl truthfully describe the condition 
of all parties, and judge them with fairness, but 
not that he should Ih- a mt'inlMT of no party, or hi- 
a purely passive mirror retlecting with indiffer- 
ence ihe ptetures of a nation's life; so it is incum* 
bi nt on the statesman and the onicial. and in a 
still higher degree, thai they should be impartial, 
but not that they should lie non-party men. ~Por 
these reasons a so<'alled fjor,rniii« nt jntrttfAoes not 
deserve the favor which it lias fre(|uently n-ceived 
from fne ruling j>owers. Kvery parly, when il» 
leaders Itave been calletl into ollice, bccomce, in a 
certain sense, tlie government parly, for a time at 
le.i-it, and as lon^ras its le.iders remain in harniony 
with the principles an<l tindencies of the party. 
Yet. in such a case, the term government party 
im|>lies nr> party |)rinei|»le. Imt only indicates that 
the party hiis actually attained to power and in- 
lluence. Tlie very same party, however, without 
any change <»f principles or alms, may become a 
party of opposition, when its leaders again lose 
the eilief oflii e> of ::overMment. or when, remain- 
ing iu olhcc, they adopt a tendency hostile to, or 
when tliey eventually assume an unsatisfactory 
attitude tiiu.ird. the party to which they had 
hitherto adhered. — Bui by Ihe g(»verumeul party 

i» aometimea understood a party whoae prlndpto 
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consists in adhering at aU times to the government, 
nnd in supporting tlie government, of whatever 
persons it iruiy consist anil wliatever tendency it 
may follow; a jwirty which adheres In the govern- 
ment when tlie latter ennriM reactionary measures, 
nnd still Ptandn l»y ii when any reformatory clianL'e 
of its syKtein happens io lake phice. A gi>v» rn- 
nic-nt iMirty in thlH sense consists mr»stly of men 
whose p*Tsonal interf-ls nmUe them depi-ndenl 
niiiiiily on the good will of the government, nnd 
wh<t Kiii)|K)rt it in the hope <»f (.-niolunient and 
prefcrnitnl throuuli th<! favor of gi)vernni<-ui, 
while from its disfavor Ihey have n motive to fear 
for their pi>silions or economical well-heinir. I'n- 
der certain circumstances a piiriy of this kind 
miiy i)n)ve useful to a governnienl. heeaiisc it.s 
votfH always possess a ecrlain weight; hut wi>e 
to the govenimenl that in i riti< :d fnom<-nts relies 
on n govemnu nt parly (»f this kind, and seeks in 
It it-s last and only su[>pori, As in such a |»Jirty 
there is no inward strength, it can give no sup- 
\><)rt. and ns it receives its impiils4.-s from tlie ex- 
isting government, it must w;ivi-r when that gov- 
ernment itself is Khak«'n; and as. a1)ove all, it is 
always resolved to serve the ministers of the 
government, who Imve. it mny he, only recently - 
Rtepp«sl into oflice. it jux pares for a chan-re when 
there i.s any pros|xvt of a chan;re, nnd deb ris the 
banner of it;? old, defeated leaders, to follow the 
life and drum of the new victors. Such a party, 
ncconlingly, enjoys no genuine* ri'spiii, neither 
tlinl of the ministers, wh'i use it, imr that of the 
jM-oph', who exiK-ci nothing goo<l frtun it. It 
scarcely deserves the name of isditical party at 
all, iKcauso it h.is no politieal convictions, an<l 
no jMtlitical a^tpiratiuns. It jg nurely an append- 
age to the ruling power, willmut moral worth 
or i)oliti( al dignity. It is generally a« i e>sil)l(> to 
and iiii'lined to eorruption, and usually ready to 
bargain away its fidelity and it.s s< rvice.s. Such 
a pjirty, thiTefore, is unable to maintain itsi lf in 
a manly nation, with a highly develoi»ed jsiliti- 
cat party life ; it is fated to be brokeu up and 
thrust aside liy otlnT and genuine parlies. Yet. 
In the old monarehics of the Kuro|N-an coniinenl, 
such parties have .still a certain ini]>orl:inee. some- 
timefl in conneelion with oilx r ol<l estahlislK'd 
court parties. — As a contnist to wliai is known 
as the gtivernnient jiarty in this ohjeetionalile 
■enM', wc have what is known us the p.triy of oji 
potilion ; but by this term we do not mean that 
other no less olijerlionikhle party. wIiom- vital 
principle consLstn in t>p|>osition to the >:overn- I 
tneni, anil whii h <lo<'.<j not combat tin," i>olicy of I 
the Kovernmenl be cause it regards that poliey as ' 
un.sound or its sucw-ss as danzeroui, but solely l»e 
cause It is the istliey of the irovernmeiit. The 
gnvcnmunt party ma,v Ik- >iinj>ly sulind^sjve. and 
hlin<tly devoted to tlie pivernnieiit; a |>ariy of op- , 
position Ku« h Its we have here rlesi rilMd. <in the 
other hand. Is to an excesM ohsiinate and o«lious. 
The former always tamely folhtws in the wake 
of povemment, while the latter, at every step, 
tbwurtn it by distrust and aiiLnguui^tu. UotU, 
120 vol,, m. — l 



ncconlingly, are unhenltlir phenomcnn in the 
public life of a people. At times such a parly of 
opposition may find favor with the iH'opIe, just 
iLS the government jmrty dm-s with the jx)werful. 
But its negative (pndities have only the np|>uar- 
ance of utility to the e4)mmonwealtli or of rare 
for the interesi.s of liie pis>ple. The moving prin 
cij>le in it is ci rtaiiily not egotism, as in the gov- 
ernment party, but ol>!liinicy. defiant aggn'sslve- 
ness, obstruction to all political authority; in a 
won!, anarehy. It diMS not deserve the favor of 
any nation, any more than a purely government 
party desi'r\"ea that of the government. >Vlien, 
botwwn the yeaix 1820 and IfViV). the German 
chambers witueKsetl such opposition partii-s at 
work by the side of government jxartii's, and 
courting jjopular favor, it was only the sign of a 
still unriiH* and siekly jxditical life, for then the 
iH-lief was still widely s|tread among the people, 
that oidy the limn who opi>osed the g >vernment. 
and (miy as long as he op|)o.sed it, cimid Ihj a 
jxitriot, and would devi>to himself heart and soul 
to the iM'ople. From the mere j»os.sibility of so 
dang»'r<ju.s an error, we may readily infer the 
existing moral rottenness of ihuM governments. 
— -Vfier this brief cxplanatiiin we may define 
]>oliticjil pjtrtics as follows ; They are the free, 
.Mieial groups within the state, held together for 
common acti<in by the lies of the same or closely 
related fundamental politieal principles, ideas and 
aspirations. — II. I'»ltlirti[ Pitr(u» and Fiietiont. 
We distlngui.sh jMittirti from fartivrm. Factions 
arc but the carii-atun* of parties. Parlies are 
necevsary to the life of the state, ami In so fur 
useful; faetions are unin'ce>.s4iry ami always inju- 
rious. In healthy istlitieal life parties mast lx> 
developed, while fa<-li(ms ^^,^in in |M>wer under 
unhealthy coiitlitions. iJeal development Is pro- 
moted by jMirlies; eorruption and the ilecay of 
slates show the effects of faction. — On what 
does this ilisiinclion dei>end? Lnnguagi- here is 
not as 8iife an<l steadfa»t in its distinguishing 
powers as ««'ience would wish. We s|H.'ak prop- 
erly of a i>olitieal parly, when that parly repre- 
sents a ]>olilical princijile, or pursues a politicid 
tendency; ]Mililical, that is. romi>atilile with the 
exislem c of the stale, and directed to the well- 
luingof 8i>ciety. A |Militieal party may. indeed, 
exhibit great defects of eliaracler; it may employ 
wrong means, and pursue fixilish aims, lint it 
should never attack the exislenct; of the slate, 
or omH'iously pursue tendencies injurious to 
it. Wlun it docs this, it deba,ses ilM-|f into 
a faction. Factions never wrve the state; Ihey 
are alMtve all mindful of self; they pursue ego- 
tistic, and not |H>litieal. aims. In the coiifiiet 
between tlx- well In-ing of the stale and private 
iuKTesls. Ihey unhesitatingly prefer the l.ttter and 
sacrifice the former. — A faction can not easily 
ri«-e to the nol>le position of a political parly, 
althou^rh this may not altogether Is.- imiwtssible; 
but a |Kj|itical parly may <'ai>ity degeiienile into 
a faction, .Vs wKm as self s<tking has iKH-ome 
iu> ruling jiavtiou ihroughuul all its actions, as 
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soon as it becomes h<ii]lts> of ita duties ttnvani 
tbe COUnlry, anil n-fiiscs (o acknowledge its kuI>- 
missfon to the whole, it lias entered the [mtlis 
of faction, and we mmt deny ft the honor- 
uVilo iiaiiie of a political party. As i \ i ry man 
ia at the same time an individual apart, and 
a member of a community, of his nation, and. 
finally, of humanity, so al>o tli*; various social 
groups iK)ssess this same kind of dualistic exist- 
ence. They are associations with particular in- 
tiTcsfs, and they are also pjirts of a larger whole. 
Political parties are animated and determined by 
this common spirit .although their egotist ic sel f love 
and paitjr interest never become wholly extinct. 
Factfona, on the contrary, are Sinoclatfons In which 
this s«'lf-s<'eking side has grown so poworful that 
it aims at subjecting to it the public well-being, 
and to sacriHoe the atate to ita particalar Interests; 
althoufjh, as a matter of fact, even in factions llie 
public well-being is ^ieldom completely lost sight 
of. The contnist Ix-twcjea a political party and a 
faction is, therefore, of a nature such that it man- 
ifestly sugjrestH a certain affinity between them. 
They only follow opp<jsite currents. Acconlimrly. 
aa public apir- jr private intcreat prevails in cither 
of these f^^ups of men. It may at one time be a 
political jKirl- . and at another a faction. When a 
party hold-s ii» meetings, chooiM^ it« leaders, comes 
•o an agreement and panes resolutions; when it 
founds and supports organs to give expression to 
ilii opinions, and combats its adversjiries; or when 
any individual member of the party, as far an is 
possible without viohiting higher duties, submits 
his individual opinion and Inclination to hl.<< party, 
andfollows the I' adt rs of liis p.irly assolilit r> fol- 
low their general: in all this there is nothiug that 
can be called factious. If the party is to possess 
power )Uid influence, it imisi orLraiiize itself, and 
display its activity in public life, at elections and 
in deliberative oouncil.<*. as acloeely compact body. 
But when party zeal and party pa.H«lon preponder- 
ate to such a point as tn prefer to tear the country 
to pie<-es rathi-r than join hands for the sake of 
the common weal ; when one party, upon gaining 
power, directs public affairs as a party govern- 
iiii iit, iisiiiL' its ]>o\ver in the oppn-salon and p<'rs4'- 
cutiouuf all who profess diderenl opinions; when 
parties league themselves with the enemies of the 
state, and deliver the country over to their pow r: 
all procee<Iin!P« of this kind exclude fin- true idea 
of a poliiicjil party, and faction ha> u^ur]i< il its 
place. — III. y*tnu» and Kind$ Purtk*. Differ- 
ent names do not always indicate different kinds of 
l»arlies, and the names a-. \m II as the ubjret- con 
coming which parties contend may frequently be 
simply aocidenta]. People may quarrel and divide 
thenis< lvi s into parlii s about a garter, or the shape 
of a hat; and in the ca^ of more than one hislor 
leal party division it i* difficult tf» tell what was 
the cauM' that divided the nation. Keen a mere 
whim, or difference of taste, tin- partiality to trreeu 
or red, or etfc r« /•»/». has parted s<i<-ifiy into lio> 
tile groups. Yet parties, in the earnest ciin.«ciou.'«- 
ness of their dlflerences. often select colors only 



!is i>arty symbols, and in such case lipcorae known 
by their colors, as. for instance, the green and blue 
parties in the old Byzantine empire, the ml and 
white rose In mwlia-val England, and the red 
(ullra-revolutionary>and black (clerical) jiarties of 
modem times. Parties in general, and factions 
still more so. love to distinguish themselves from 
each other and from the indifferent multitude by 
Kymbolical badges. Hence, they have their ban- 
ners, cockades, colored caps, ribbons, and their 
ptxniliar costunn's. — The mon* futile the causes 
that separate parties, or the less any political prin- 
ciples and aims determine their formation, the 
less also can they be called political parties in the 
proper sense of the term, and the more readily 
will such associali<iiis di i;. nenite into factions. 
Political science does not coucem itself with these 
non'polltlcal parties; and just aa little can it pay 
any attention to purdy ffrihntnJ parlies, .V!- 
I though at times they may assert their iiitluence 
on pnictical politics, political science is unable to 
fix them, because they are not determined by 
political principles. On the other hand, the fol- 
lowing kinds of parties deserve mention : 1. 
Beligio-poUtieal partie*. Denominational parties* 
as such, do not belong to these; but, when start* 
ing from different reli^n'Uis or eeclesi.aslical opin- 
ions or tendencies, they divide politically, and 
seek to influence the life of the state, they in a 
certain res|vct become political parti<s. This 
species of i)arty division in the middle ages, as, 
for instance, that iietwer-n Christians and Mohnra- 
medaiis. had a decided influence on public life, 
and this parly division is even still sufflclently 
felt. Kven in modern Knropeari jiarliaincnts we 
still hear of oUholic and orthodox Lutheran par- 
ties, of ultramontanes and pietitU. But these are 
spurious kinds of party, and. therefore, wherever 
poliiieal life is develo]H-d, tlicy are lianislietl from 
the arena of politii al parlies to their own sphere, 
to wit, the dfunain of religi«ms and cccle^iiastical 
life. As the cause of the formation of this kind 
of parties has nothin? to do with the state, and as 
their aims ore not ixilitical, it must always be con- 
sidered an abuse, when, in the modem state, they 

deiui rin tlii-niselves as political parties. Relij.don 
M-ldom gains by such demeanor on ils part, and 
politics is always injured by them.— 3. I'arties 
may also, in a temporal, but not pun'ly political 
sense, be divided ai eordiir.; to nati<)ns, which, 
however, does ii >t l>y any means constitute a nor- 
mal division (such a* Neo Latins an>l Qermana in 
the ancient German-Roman states. Knylish. Scots 
and Irish in GrPat Hrit.iii) nul (It rinaiis and 
Czecks in Bohemia; or according to tribes, as 
{ Franks. Old-Bnvarians. in Bavaria; or aooording 
to till' -I" iai order, as patricians, plebeians, cleriry 
and nol.iliry, nrdiility and Imunreoisic). Nati<ms. 
tribes and est.iies, such as the thinl estate, possfsg 
I in fa< t an imiM»rfance which is not exclusively 
' i>olitic.il, but above all <-ivil and social. Thoy 
also f<irni tinnly c-i.ihlislicd wholes, and would 
form a too iiolid basis for iM>lilical parties, which 
mtut never cease to feel themselves parts sub* 
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•rdinnto to the state. When, accordingly, jwtks 
ire bused upon naiionaliiu's, or when lh*y are 
liv-itit*<i into trilxji. there is dan;rir tluit th<y may 
XcHtToy tUe unity of the state. But if tbc unity of 
llie state is to Ih> proflcrved, the parties fn the stAto 
t-ross anil unite the ilifTiTriit natinns, tribes 
uud e»t4ittrit that cxbit wilkiu the pulilicnl body, 
tlina welding the parts into unity. When parties 
mul fstufos are ritincident danger is not ,«o 
grejit, for flie otates knnw tliat tiny are only a 
jMirt of tip' ii<n|ili-, and tliai tlicy i an nut forma 
fctate of tlieiuiiclvcs alone. Yet even here, party 
dlfTprtmces, allied with such mighty conMitnents 

of thf stale oriiani'^in. dilTerences thus powerfid. 
lustiug and bold, nuiy by mucIi alliance wriouidy 
threaten the internal peace of the tiate and public 
order. — 3. In the middle ages partie>< liad Ktill, 
for the mo»t part, either n reliirions, national or 
an estate character. It is a sign of political prog- 
r«»sH wlien parties begin to divide aceordinjj to 
<letlnit<! constitutional principles, for then political 
ideas, and not merely the tnidition of a ra« e or of 
a particular class or calling, Ijegin to unite those 
togetiier who are of the same mind, and to 8epi\- 
rate thi iu from tli. ir op|H>nents. Partii s fif this 
naturii ure aristixniUi aud democRits, royalirst.s 
and tepublicanii. eonstitutionaUsiH and feutlaliittH. 
unionbls and federalists, nationalititH and parlicu- 
larifitfl, et*. .Stmietinies these partien continue to 
rest in part upon a dilTen-nee of estate or class : 
'.hus, tbo aiistocratic aud feudal party in Euiope 
umuiliy derivos it«i main rapport from the nobility, 

till- i itn-titull>>iuil party fr"iu the third estate, and 
the derocxrrutH from the lower clai>se». Uut ihey 
are no longer confined within the narrow limits of 
an o-tat.- ; \\\>- jmlitiral opinion of one class or 
otate invades the others, and draws toward it 
thos<- who are of the same way of tliiiiliin..'. — 
Yet theso arc onl}' transitory pnlitu-al pjirtii-s. 
which hapixn to arise durinjj const it ill ional sinig 
glcs for the transfnrniation of the e\i«tinir cuu»ti 
tution, and which disappear when that i^truggle 
has been limujrht 'to a clone and a new conMitn- 
tion i« intriMjiK rd ami u'l iierally arknowledired. 
The tiksk of the cDU-titutiou consists in radizini,' 
and giving effect to its principles, and there is 
ftftif tliis no need of con«.jiintiniia! parties. Ik-- 
awi^' nil views thai could |M>ssihly chiiin any {M>iit- 
Ical importance are Mippoan.'d to have fuuiui their 
expre»loD in tlie organs of tlie conMitotional vys- 
tern itself, as for instance, the ariMfxrratic dements 
in all <i|>{>i I lioii-i . and tin- cDiistiiiitional anddem* 
(crutic elements iu a lower house. $uch itolitiCal 
partim. accordingly, work toward their own de- 
»tructii)ii, li-ean^e iliey invarialily iHTiNh after uli- 
laiaiti,' llie \ ier.iry; they de-ire li» die a* jwiliiiial 
partii's. that tliey may ri^e again an polili< ai |'> .v 
its; they desire to bec«inte memln'rH of the lKj<ly 
politic itM-lf. Ilence, their principles are not parly 
principles, lint * (.ii-.iitiiii<inal principK-s — 4. The 
hi^KMtsud purest form of |Kiliticul |uu-ties in in- 
COBtetrtably that of thinie wtdrh are determined 

Iqr i',V'lil-ivel y ]iiiliii< a! and un' ri or --'x'iul 

40DlrakU or ditlercoces, aud which ut thu aume 



I time permanently accompany the public life. — 
I Wachsrauth, In his OetrJiichte dfr poUti*e/u-n Pnr- 
I tfiungen, 1832, advanceil the opinion that, "in tht 
liistory of the human race it mvai hQ accepted as 
A fundamental law of the unlTerse. that, on the 

whole, till ri' ciTtainly is a yinfj/rtnii foitanl (he bet- 
Ur, but it nui.>t idso Ik- admitted that the history 
of political ])artieH has no share in that png* 
ress Whether tr<^Hl or bad, Mu h a> Ihey were 
from time out of mind, they remain to this very 
day." i also U-lieve that a "jirojjreiis towartl the 
better" is p<'rceptible in the histoiy of political 
parties; altho\igh what Is fOndaroental in human 
nature, on wliicli parties dejK'nd, has nniLiined the 
same, aud when human pasaiouii have once lieen 
aroused, the man of today is as far from belaig 
exempt from the risk f»f relajwiti.: into extreme 
brutaUty and barbarity a.s wtus ilie man of a thou- 
sand or two thousand years agt). The French 
nation in the eighteenth ccnttuy claimed to stand 
at the head of Eurojiean cirilirjition, and yet this 
did not siive it from the horrors of the reign of 
terror during the French revolution. Yet as in 
war, so also have the contentions of parties be- 
come, fin the wlioli', less cruel and bnital. In 
spile of all the hi^rror^ that still disgrace our age, 
civilization h&s at least somewhat moderated the 
savage hatred of parties. — Yet I regard these n-. 
most manifest M inptoms of improvement: that an 
ever higlier form of party si ■ to have replaced 
the old one, that parties by degnxai have htid aside 
other dilTerenct^ belonging to the domain of na- 
ture anil -ix ial culture, and lliai tin y are more 
and more deti-rmined by purely |»oliticHl princi- 
ples. Tih' contrasts and differences of Itherab 

and coriM rv.itiv. >. of nidicals and nbsolutists, are 
purely iMilitical, jw rvade all classes <»t' the |H)pula> 
lion, au<l art- in every in-tancc detennine<l by dlf* 
fereiit fumlamental |)olitical ideas. Thcwc par- 
lie-, and parties of this tuiturc, although ihey 
often iN-ar diiTcrent names, are marlcedly the 
fruit of the political culture of modem times. — 
IV. Rohmtr'n Dnetrine «f P^rlie*. Pricdrlch Rea- 
mer's diHtrim of parties, which was fir-t an- 
nounce<l ihci>reiically and put inio pnictic*' in 1843, 
during the party contest In ZQrich, was in 1844 
expojindeil by Rohmer in a work, the thnn'jrhtful 
contents and splendor of xtyle of which were ac- 
knowle.ii:. d even l»yita liltlerest enemies. Roh- 
mcr'a work has unquestionably exercised a great 
influence in the elucidation of political ideas; 
many of the thouL'Iil- which it contains have sin. e 
liectime the cummuu pruiierty of men of pulit- 
ical culture throughout Europe, and many of its 

sentences have liecn jtlagiari/ed by well known 
writers. Yet the ctTect of the iMMik was l)eh)w 
what might have he. n e.xjK-cted fr.>m the high 
I merits of its prini iph's and style of expositi.m, 
I There was an obstacle in the way of the luipreju- 
I «lice«l examination and acceptance of the new 
' doctrine of parties, in the suspicion, entertained 
I by a larj?e portion of the party of progress, that 
till' )>o(ik \\a-. not till- evposiii.m .if a sciinliflc 
. couvictiuu, but a party document, written to dl- 
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vide the party of projn^s hy an nrtiflrinl and 
Rkilifuily contrived confusion of ideas, to hum- 
ble the radicals, mdto supi>ort the power of the 
8wi«s lilH-ral ronscr^'ativcs. This suspirion was 
wholly unfoundi'd; his d<H irint' is, on tht- wholf. 
rathir a nt-cfssary conscqucncf of Itohmcr's 
'psychological viewt, and it is decidedly favorable 
'tothe'fonnadoci of liberal ttntea. On the other 

Iiand, it niujit 1m' inlniiltt il tlmt the (■ircuiii-tMiircs 
under wkicb the ductrtue originnted might have 
mSf!Mt«d a mmpidoa nit thin kind, and that at the 

fir>-f formubition of llu' dnctriiK' tin- pa^^'-ionufc 
parly strugglis iti whii ti the author was iuvolvrd, 
In certain iwirticular ]H>iiits» may luTe exerted 
an unfavorable influence in some place«i. A no 
smnller hindrance than this wron^ suspicion lay 
in tho an yi-t undevclo|)4'd condition of political 
party life in Germaoy, people being still unaccus- 
tomed there to look at the political N|rfrit from 
a p-iychnlriirical point of view. If the book had 
bc-eu written iu liHV instt>iid of in 1H44. it would 
have been more earily intclliirihlc to the bulk of 
the Oenuan nation. — The fundamental idea of 
the doctrine is thh: " As the state mu>t In- under- 
stood in the light of Iiunian nature and receive itH 
explanation fi-om the fucto of human nature, so 
a]mniu>>t ixilitical parties in their natural causefi 
lie (■x])l:iiii( (l liy the facts of liuin:iii life. To under- 
stazid the Blat« as a political body, 1 must first 
understand the elements of the human mind: to 
understand tho life of fli* tie. I must investi- 
gate tile laws of its deveiu|itni til " (i; 17.) "This 
development manifests itM-lf in the ai;e stagn s of 
the life of man. The development of the slate 
itself constitutes its hialorj'; but parties are the 
indep«'ndent croupinps of the different age stages 
of human life, by themselves and side by t^idc 
with each other." 917.) " As we distinguish 
fourstaLT'^ in the life of man— the Imiv. tlieyoiuitr 
vaaa (oilolfM-i-us), the tried m&u (J 'ir< ni«}, and the 
old man (s^ner)— eo may we disting<ush four fun 
dnmental typ'sof party. At the height of virile 
life stand the yonng man and the tried man. 
In these the Mtir< |K)wcr8 of mind hohl the m- 
premapy ; in the former the generative and cre- 
ative forces of character Vnd mind, and in he 
latter the preserving and purifying' for( < s. Lib- 
eral principles accord wiUi the mind of the 
jounf man. and conservative principles commend 
tliems< l\ to the mind of the tried man. In Iwn-- 
ho<«l and in old age, on the contrary, the jmnKii; 
fort es of mind are found iu the foreground, in 
the boy in an ascending, but in the old man in a 
descending, direction. The boy has a vivid intui- 
tive i>ower an<l imaginalion. and a sc n'>iii\ •• In art, 
but creative energy is still undeveloiKil in him. 
The oM man has, in common with woman, sus- 
ceptibility and iinpri'ssionablcness of nature, dex- 
terity in action, certainty and coolness in calcu 
lation. rapidity and clearness of comprehension. 
The lM>y is a nidit al; the old man, alisoiute. — As 
in the organic course of nature every man imsses 
through the differiMit age stages, nnd exix'riences 
this cbaagn of strength and of impulse, so also 



dtx-s nature impres.s on mdin'duals. irre.«pectire 
of their age, an individuals, this diversity of the 
leading and determining forces of mtnd. There 
are men who as individuals are lK>m boy^. niid 
who remain hn\ < in mind and character tlitouirh 
life. Others li ivi a- individualsyouthful natures, 
others are endowed with the spirit and character 
of the tried man. while still others are as individ- 
uals dtd fruin cliilillit'od. TIiii-, I'ericli- was r»f 
a yuutlifui nature, Ca'sar naturally a man. Alci- 
biadee a boy, and Augustus by nature an old 
man. Movt men in their individual natttrc are 
not complete and well balancvd, but mixe<l and 
defective. Many, for instance, are boyish old 
at heart, but manly in spirit; or old in mind, but 
young at henrt. As regards |)oliti»>s, mind is the 
(let i-ive element. The mass of men do not indi- 
vidually belong to tlie higher stages. There are 
bnt few really liberal or truly conservative indi- 
viduals. The bulk of men are by nature born 
old or Ixiyish." (^35.) "That is, only in few 
men, considered as individuals, is the reason 
thai (ii-eerns nnd regulate-, or the creative i>owcr 
of vjMcch, the prevailing power of the mind; most 
men have certainly a .sensitive or receptive mind, 
are eager to leom, have rather a passive than ait 
active mind, with the mental constitntion of bovs 



I'.irtirs, accniiiiii'jh-, are not to- 



be tx)mpartd with the age stage» themselves. The 
differences of their inclinations and faculties are 

nither tnicenMe to the natural dilTerence of intli- 
vidual disposition, in which the difference of the 
agi' stages Is permanently stamix-il an<l expressed. 
And bccaiwe parties thus have their foundatkHk 
in human nature, they also all have a natural 
riijht. Sotni' I "ri« -]>onil to the higher, and others 
to the lower, development of life; an<l from this 
correspondence their natnrnl order and sub-order 

rr snlt. Tlicir e\])lrmation is tin ir judgment. 
Only the manly parties, the lilx-rals and conserva- 
tives, arc called to the government of the state, 
but not the two extreme parties, the radicals and 
absolutists. Their doctrine combats the illusion 
that radi«-alism should be considt-red as the only 
resolute and logical form of liberalism, as also- 
the supposition that conservatism, in its highest 
power, heconies absolutism. Their do{ trine in- 
sists, rather, on the distinction between the two- 
irarties in the ascending line of development, 
boyish radicalism, and youthful, raanly lilieralism, 
and iH'tween tin- two parties, in the descending line 
of devi'iopment, conservatism and absohiiisui; 
and it demands the subordination of radicals to 
liberals, of nbmlntists to conservotlvcs. Only 
when lilieials and conservatives are at the helm 
does mind prevail ovit matter, and force of 
character over excitability. The struggles of 
parlii's are the followini': of lilieralism ufainsl 
conservatism, ». f/. , i»li l>eiaiis and pairirians in the 
palmy days of Rome; of radiealism aizainst liber- 
alism, ». y. the English radicals against thewhigs; 
of nbsoluti>ni apunst conservatism, <. g., Carlists 
an<l nHMlenintists in Sjiain, high tories and mod- 
erates in England; of conservatism agaiost radi- 
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natural law (»f cn-alioii, whieh Iuih ]inHiu(t<<l thU 
multiplicity, auil which, eve*) thnmKh thovuutlii'l 
of difference, rrontiii the htKhest |tht*mHnrtt« of 
human lifi. — The choiee of a dt'titllte IwHy. 
accordingly, ix only in nmHiuthuy aruM* ytvik 
of pcnoiwl iDNlght. and of frro will; fur pwry 
indi%'i(lual in the flnit place ttvU th«* ImpuUe and 
attraction of uaiuro. TtH^ man wlio la hy iiatiim 
a radical will feel Mnwclf drawn toward the imt* 
leal iNirty. The uiati wliu i« imIiiiuIIn oM will 
bo drawn raiiicr luwur«l Ihu ]Nirty of HlMolutiata. 
But, as In all human tblnipi. thn force of natural 
iiisiiiiet iH not ( inlnwed with an iil»'«i|iilel\ mii) 
puhM>ry power, nuui imnvm-mm^n n |Miwcr of iiduit 
and character over hlmM<lf ; he \m nlilt* iiiovoreoina 
liis own iinpulMit, win n h< Im llcvc* lli> iii u> \h\ 
fo(>li«h or injurioua. Oilier iiioilvtn uiui ItiiereHia 
mo«lify the differpncea which rllMilnKuUh the nat 
nrul indivi'Iiial i\\n\x,^'\\\i>ii, (iml Miincllint h Ini 
pel lhoH<- w)m are oalurNliy rwlh-al lo muImiiII lu 
the dlrM-tfcm of the conncrvaHw*, or drlvf ihrni 

into the r.imp of tlW! almdlH i'l < I 'In' I'lun, h llh 
Ihi! |«.wer«f klcMNaod h«l»ii<« whu h II K»ve«, hna 
fn-»|uently the nw«t derldwl InflMrtiCK on tim 

fh-iire of a |r;ir»v Kx(»<ii'ri" nii'l -lii'lv Miny 

altf> iiMJuf;i: an liidividiwl lo prof< -.diff' rent (irlii 
cipl*;* and t0'fnU'wi-n. and lien/* to aillnre Ui a 
[larty difff^^nt fnm that « t.. !• • '""•I'l h"' " 
txpvaiA, trtim Uin lnd»v>d<w» iwi-.f, U> n<.„l<l 
ally bim^lf v,. — Xaiiir*! b^f*?lf »«•• 
that 1U 'liLj- t; M '»!»'■ .id'^Jf.'"-"'' |»««rf|/-..hould 
fc/it ry*fn;.,' .J nfo fr''«» ''»"' «•'»""»« r, hy 

f*/fr.:*-...r.x •;-.«ry o^ImkI'.-^ wmo b» hi* M*^\Mf 
u. fi.r',./U »II d.-f/r*^.! »'f^ «»'•/'••. 
'U .« tf, ri' 1,0 f \t, u,tu-*A «wl »«• *' 
'K.tj\i^\ •mA t*,u.uUiJ*^' '.-^ f>*' /''"'^ 
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■with greater relish and mfw nervous Rtrokes than 

its bright sides. Tin- autlior, Thioilon Ivdlitiur, 
in bis later years hiouielf Hdmitted tlik. — He in- 
tndnoes hia deaerlptton hy a reference to "the 
q>lrit of rf)ntrndic1inn, whifh bcirins to stir witliin 
every mun, afit r the (It vi'loprnciit of c'()ii>H i<)us- 
ness. This spirit, thi*; ojipnm'tion fur thf »tkf of 
oppatttion, io fuilb, scieucc, church and Htate, is 
the main trait of radicaliKin." 45.) " Rndical- 
iam ia vcty well udapUKl to op|M>sc- when, from 
the aphere (tf an Inferior criticiun, it pursues the 
rina of abmhitism, when it haatena the march of 
cou<*iTV!iti-ini, and clears the road for h'lu ralism; 
ever bhuuiu^, hurrying, agitating, but incapable 
of raliof; praiductlve of misfortune and of terrible 
disturhunci's ns S(K)n ns it sci/c-* the rein-; of c:ov- 
crnmciU. Hence, it is a frequuul occurrence in 
parliamentary stales, that tlw BMet brilliant lead- 
en of the opposition betray n onn|dote incapacity 
when they are called into power. Government 
«ndcliildho<Ml eve hide each other." (^^.'W^Vi.) — 
" The mobility of the boy ia miboundod. Quiet, 
rest and aelf-oontainment are impnasible to him. 
He loves change and variety to a i)assionate ile- 
grec, and hi^ ardent nature is cont iniiuliy in search 
of novelty. To thia most be added hiaanhcalthy 
longing to become a frrown man. lie sees the 
adult iH-ople around him, and hi.s most powerful 
wi.Hli U to Ik? like them. He imitates them, and 
playa the man. ' Novelty and progress ' are the 
watch-words of raAcalism. But * novelty * la not 
refonu; it jirnrceds from tlie impul.sc to change, 
and, like the hitter, it is variable in itself; and 
'progreaa' ia only the impulse toward progress. 
He wants to reap befon* he ha.s well Mown; he is 
given to cxcc-ss, aa was the Fn-nch revolution, or 
be is compelled to give himself up. a.s Joseph II. 
had to give himaelf up. Badicaliwm bonowa from 
liberalism . and imitatea It. Radicaliim everywhere 
in Europe, throuiih orpinic self -dec^ept ion. nf/anlii 
UtrnXfoM liberalum," (§ 46.) — ** If the boy were 
not altogether by nature Incapable of ruling, and 
idegated to oholience, he certainly would be thus 
incapable and relegated to a very hh^h tlegree by 
his complete lack of experience. Exi)cricnce can 
not l>c learned, but must be acquired in the school 
of life. The inability to learn from experience 
aocomptmies Iwyish natures through life. It was 
precisely this inability which so deeply embittered 
Napoleon agirinst the radical Ideologists, and for 
very n-.L^on So destitute of nie^ining and 

ex)x;rience is radicalism. When Cola liienzi bc- 
Heved that he oould reauadtate the power of Rome 
by means of the mere n:ime of the tribunate, and 
the forms of ancient Home, or when tiie Gernmn 
BunektruxJuift thought to r«>store the spMl of 
the empire by restoring the title of Qerman em- 
pire, they dreamt like inexperienced Ijoj's. If 
.losr ])!! II. in Austria. Ponibal in Portuirid, and 
Strueusee in Denmark, had taken counsel of ex- 
perience, tiiey would have understood that it is 
impossible by any num'ier of decrees to suddenly 
extirpate the deeply rooted pa.st." (§§ 5a, 54.) — 
"A» the twy Is complete neither in his mind, whkh 



Is in proceas of development, nor in hU sensitive- 
faculties, whic h can be rii>enetl only ihrouirh life, 
it follows that be must learn. To learn ia nut to 
know, hot only a preparation for knowledge. But 

the lM)y. aIthou;rh <lesiri>us of leartiin;^. at every 
Ntep which he takes in Karnin;; from other-. l>e- 
lieves himself to Ik* in i>oss<'s>ion of n-al know i- 
edge. On the oilier hand, we all km-w howdifH- 
cult It is to overcome the aversion of a Un* for 
methfxlicnl learning. His wild disposiiion carries* 
him away from it, while liis instinct d'-mwndff- 
culture and schooling; between the two he ve- 

iii;iin-- in a waverinir slati'. Tn tliis niiinnemdi- 
calisui ha5 ever disphiyed either barlmric ignOIMOO- 
or an exaggerated cniving for formal cnltore. 
selioolin.: :i!i<l i nli rlii' iuneiif. R<in--^-:ni. the fa- 
ther rtf ni' "iirn r:iiiu iii-lead <il eult\ire wLshcd 
to see men in the rude state of nature; our mod- 
em radicals, radical in their drm ied for culture. 
cry loudly for education and inijiuiar culture 
only boys cry for h ln uilins:." (^^ M, 57.) — " Tbo 
poweni of the boy are naturally adapted to men- 
tal approptiation. Hia ausceivllbtlity ia marvel* 
ous, his fanag^nation indefatiinihle ; but reasfui, 
will-ix)wer and all deeper in-ij,'lit are alisi nt. The 
boy, in a word, is brimful of tal< nt, not of mind. 
Talent is the cbaraelerislic nnirk of radicals ; 
but talent has no slandin<; in any court for depth 
of int<'ll(Tt. History affords us a very powerful 
example of this truth. In the three parliaments of 
the French revolution, in the constituent aaaemUy. 
in the leiii-Iative ass« niltly and convention, there 
was a galaxy of men of talent, ]>artly of the most 
remarluble kind, and of su( h variety and num- 
ber combiniHl as the world Ii id l>iit si-ldom wit- 
nessed. The names, which at that time followed 
one another in rapid succession on the scene, still 
remain the pride of the French nation. And what 
became of all these men of talent, when a frreat 
spirit, when XajMileou, put in lii- iippearaiiee';' It 
seemed as if the one great mind alone sutUced to- 
All the vaat field which a hundred men of tal- 
ent had divided anintiL' tlieiiiM-lves. How eveH 
the most renowned amouL' tliein shrank into In- 
significance before Najvtleon: lut u like Siey^8, 
Talleyrand, Cambacen-s, and even CarnotI Yet 
Mirabeuu maintained himself; in the midst of all 
these radical men of talent he was the only intel- 
lect." 59, eo.) — '• The boy, like the poet. Uvea 
in a vroAa of Ideals; he knows the real world only 
in miniature, ami evr ti in ini:i:;iinre he has no 
thorough knowledge of it. it is iM-rfecily natural 
that he should build himself a world of poetical 
and f.iiitastie day drifiius. of ca-tles in the air. 
Hadirali^m has al^i > eii aled a \^■ol•lll of idetds; it, 
t<M>, is clothed with a rhann uiiieh has misled 
whole nations. A world, full of freitlow, happi- 
ness and bliss; a world, In which all men emhraoe 

one aiintlM r, and livi> t<iL'i tlier like liruilMTs. in 
which everlu-stiug peace reigns, and iu which an 
everlasting community of all spiritual and cor- 
poreal jioss/ vsions r>btains: a world of this kind, 
such Its was proclainic«l by the reli;;i«>u.s visiona- 
ries of the middle ages, and by the political dreenr 
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ers of the nineteenth oentuzy— how cbarmiog it al- 
wnys appears to the lenaes and to the heart, in 

spitf of the frict that «'Xpcriciir(> nnd Kason liave 
80 often told us \hat it (TunilileH awnj in the prud- 
ence of reali^. The alt(>nipt8 of railical worid- 
Improvcrs bt-long as littk- to n al i>olitic.s as po«'try 
itself bflonp* to politico; but for life tijiy posjifss 
a trutli similar to that of poetry. In fart, whiit 
hap|»iaew the boy drcauu of as in store (or him 
In his manhood: of the freedom that ho will oik* 
ilay enjoy, and thr plea'^ure ofathouianil ciniiiii 
Btaaccs in iifcl If iio reaches manhooil, aud if 
fate ttkvon him, he certainly may And happinem 
and fnH'dom, yet it will lie a kin<l difTcn iit from 
what he had dreanu-<l of; !«• will tlu-n xmWv at 
th(.' dreams of his boyliood. and iiisteiid of these 
he will try to enjoy the sober rcidily of the pres- 
ent." (i-^ 03, 04.)'— "The tioy's understaudlug 
Icad^ liitu to the fftnnal branches of knowledge. 
£vvn hitt imagiuatiou, wbeu he applies it lo sci- 
entfflc questloiM, (nitdes him into the flHd of ab- 
str.ictioil. All niilicali^rn is at all times formtd. 
niitlliemntical and ubhtnul, wheu it invaders the 
domain of manhood. Itsculture and legislation are 
full of fonnalism; itTonceptionof lifeunrl hi-tnry 
are ab?»truct; the ra<lical stale is nuchuuieal with- 
out a su^pieion even of oi^ganlsm; ttiactmatructed, 
as Ari«totle exprestsea it. Mar* ^Bftbr, instead 
of ftttr* d^i'av, for it ndda, sttbtnctt. eompouttds 
and distributes nu n nnd affairs as if they were 
only arithmelicHi quautitics." (gg 65, 66.) — 
" Culture and edncation, as means sobstitutiTo of 
nature, are the o!ie great idea winrh lias iK-eome 
w^ith modern radicals the mo^t predominant idiu- 
flyncfiiKy. That idea priKve^is from the boy's ca> 
peclty for education. Tlie boy in education 
a sulwtitulc for iniuilc gift."*, and even considers it 
the creator of individual nature. He U-lieves that 
education can make fools clever, and the stupid 
intelligent; that it is in the power of education to 
make all men equally l.-.n-m d, i .|ii,il!y intelli-r rit; 
that through the same means ol eiluealioii all 
elasaen can lie rained to the same height, and that 
the crowd can be extirpaii-^l forever. Of all rad- 
ical idejis, none has ixen more widely spread in 
Germany than thii*. and partly for the reason that 
the Germans, of all naUoos, are endowed with 
great capacity for comprehentiTe and genuine 
culture, and l»ecaus<- thr\ tilueation even too 
much not to easily ovcr-e»tia;ute iu Instead of 
adapting cultufe to dffferetit naiures, diaracter is 
indiscriminately made to adapt itself to one and 
the same form of education. liuppy age. when 
all Qermaus shall be (nlucated and g'htr<trh. 
Stupidity, which hitherto, at times, Inis been 
modestly silent, wouhl then n ign supreme, while 
mediocrity has already Ix-gun to nile in ctin- 
scqucnce of tliat very idiosyncrasy." 71.) — 
"As in the caw of women, the boy only knows 
one rea«on for everything. The unrl r^i.iinlini:, 
which in not yet develope«l in the boy. suix r 
ordinates and subordinates Intuition, which he 
posvs>ies, and Cf)nceives objects. nr)twithstand* 
iug their variety, m a complete aud undivided 



I whole. How radicalism everj-where. both in the 
I material and the intellectual spheres, is urgeil by the 

[ impulse toward ■leveling,' iieed> im further ex- 
, amplcs. — The lioy moves with originality on the 
I field of specuhuion. Man, in childhood, indulgea 
in a nundier of questions, which he is innd>le to 
answer as a man. He thinks alHiut the origin of 
the world, about the reasons of U'ing. Hut he 
' does not investigate for the sake of a higher pur- 
pose, but merely because investigation is a pleasure 
ti> him. Abstraction, as abstraction merely, satis- 
I ties hiui. The two characteristic marks ot all 
I radical speculation are: an ideally mingling the 
reason of the world's existence witli tlie world 
itself (pantheism): prnctically, the supremacy of 
tdxstraciidii over life. " (§74.) — '.'JSadkttliSSSi 
like childluMHl, is ^;<mk1 nnd rich in blessings, 
I and when in Its right place its efft'cts are un- 
! C4]Uale<l; but it degenerates and becomes worth- 
I less when it swerves from tlie right path, and 
I when placed al the holm becomes a prey to de< 
nioniacil jKiweiN. From what e\ils it freis us, 
from what uba-ics, from what au oppressive load 
I it unburdens Europe, by its ever>livfaig, stimula^ 
ing |Kiwer and active foresight ; luiw much of evil 
it tloes away with, how much uf what is usi>leHS 
it removes, luid how much of what is new it lias 
eocouragud— all this hi well known in recent 
times. If It had hcen able to keep within the 
Ixiunds of the opp<ivitio!i, if it li.id surrendeit-d 
the direction of ailairs lo libcrulisro, instead of 
thwarting It, its effects wmild surely have been a 
blessing. The counfrj- niav be emiviib re<i fnrtu 
oate in which radicalism keeps up an opposition 
without encroaching in public affairs, but keepe 
its energi'tic action within the Iniunds of modesty. 
Woe to the country in which it rules supreme. 
Waste of uund and emptiness of heart, the ruin 
j of tlie past and the decay in the present, are tiie 
I signs that aceom)>any it." 77.)— "The hoy 
In lieves that he shous ( oura^'e u hl n he displays 
only impudcDcc, aud euerg^* when he makes a 
I manifestation of obstinacy. He Indeed posaeant 
cnuniire to do maiiv thinsrs which the irrown man 
( an not attain to. lM<-aUM; to such countge ts longa 
a luarbaric reckleMsncsa tOWard all existing rights 
I relations and institutioDS, or an unparalleled degree 
of levity. Yet these are precisely the qualities by 
whieh radicalisui has been able to tmpiut an occa- • 
I siouul bold forward movement to the wheels of 
history, whieh In certain cases it would have been 
I beyonil ttn power of even the most advanc»-d lib- 
eralism to impart. They arc also the qualities of 
which Piwridence fre<iuently avails itself for the 
attainment of its designs. Iladicalism not only 
vents itself against old institutions, when they have 
become rotten; it attacks the past and i>ulls down 
everything with relish; the radiialibm of the iH-ller 
kind does this, because it carries wlihin it the 

or^-ani*' <ielu-ion that it can ere.ite a m w world 
I from the wnrk of the old, and the woi-se kind of 
radicalism. I>(x;au8e it is impelled Ihen to by \\» 
love of destruction. .\ ttifmla rtim is what lM>th 
waul." 85.) — " AiUiough far from cruel, the 
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hoy rommif" many rniol acts. His nnpcr whfii 
irritated, his rcvcngifulness when offcndtMl. Iiis 
fliiy when controlled, ore simply Imrbiiric Bui 
he nevertbelflM cambiiiM all this with a tendenewi. 
<»> rather • iroiikneiw, of feeling, which eaml,v 
pass4-s intolNliriQhHdmity <'\ai;?<-ralion. Tlie 
source of these (q>poaite qualities in wntiiucntality, 
whidi Id us crad m it eully aromed. aa easily 
inelim'il to evil as it in cafviMcof irixxl. Tliisnen- 
ttmeotality consUts iu un e.xces>ivf <ii'jfrtf of nen- 
aftiTeneas." 87.)— "By nature the boy iias 
only an abstnict sensual conception of the world. 
He Is able to conceive only unity or nniltiplicity; 
and thes<* op|K),sites cwxist in him as niiit t oncilod 
with one anotber as were Judaism aud Greek 
polytheism In the andent world." ($$ 88.)— "Ab- 
straetion makes thint's (Hpial. Tlmn, the Iwiy 
looks upon men as equal except in a^^ far ax they 
do not exist outride his own sphere. Bovr amonc 
themselves are dctnocrats Tiu ir wiioU- mind 
and heart demand jrnniliiy Take ji mIuxiI of 
thirty or forty boys tin im nuf nt I)<"f<»re the teacher 
eaten. An absolute freedom and equality prevai 1 
anions than. The instant the teacher appears, all 
are just as equal in n1i< di< n( r as they were Im fore 
in anarchy. Boys are tit only for a democratic or 
a despotic gorernment. To the lioyfinedom means 
only foUnwinir his caprice, and doin-j \vh;it he 
pleaw's. His idea of equality is, that iioIkxIv 
flbould Ih" allowed to enjoy hitiher privileges than 
himself What ha.s been Kiid describes, as we 
believe. Hulflciently the main traits of radicalism, 
considered as the suliinis.sion of theorj^uic life of 
roan to the unliiniT<ri power of alMtraction." 

92.)— 2. LffM-r,i.'<^;,, Liberalism Is the rcpre- 
.senfaiion of the youn^' inun •• The yotith t iiJcrs 
into the world free. He is no longer hanipere<l 
by diJM*ipline: life and fate hencefor t h educate 
him. Ilis first act is to examine the prouiid on 
which he stands, the inner ami the outer world. 
His criticism spares nothing; he is bolil enouL'h to 
doubt eveiytliing; yet not merely for the sake of 
doubting. He doubts. In order by his own power 
to attain to truth. He sicks, in order to tin<l. 
Intellectual aud moral critici^^m in a main trait of 
all liberalism. But there Is no trace in liberalism 
of the opp<»sition which is marie hy the man 
who is not free. If I were to dnnv un historical 
picture of the character of lilioralism. anrl iM)int 
out wherein it differs from radicalism. I should 
n-call the life of Luther in the reliirious .sphere, 
and Lessinirs lalntrs In the wientiJic world ' 
ii^ 93, M.)— "The young man is man in but 
highest bloom. Replete with life and movement, 
and at tin' vmu- time full of sense and conseiotis. 
uciis; ilia mind develojied in cvci^' «lirtctinn. al 
the hdght of cnwtive power, higb-minded and 
enersretic. still nndisfurhi-d alw^ut fate; the entire 
man in the fullness of all his impulses, ardently 
desironaof the future, and yet even now master 
of the present, imhindcrcd by obRlacles. inventive 
of planit. full of sense in the choice of means, and 
of gi'niusin exiK iiti'ni: a constitution of thiskiiul. 
or none, is adapted to reform, or rather, born to 



create and orsranfTC. jusf ns tlie l>oy is flttcfl for 
revolution." 9."». ) — " Iktcsuise it alone unites 
activity with genuine strengtb, liberalism is tlip 
formative principle of all ezlsteiioe, in adenoeaDd 
in faith, in the chttrch and hi the state; and only 
that \slii( h (ontaiiis within iln-lf cnativr l'^tiiis 
with a po«itive core, deaerves tiie name of libintl. 
Everywhere, nnder all oomHtfofia. and ereo wheore 
it carriai destruction In-fore it. liheralism acts as 
an orcranirlne power, and where it do«4 not 

I dire<!ly distrilnite blessing it is infusive of new 
life, in German history wc have a refreshing 
picture of an organizing liberal in King Henry 1." 
(i; W. ) — "The opinions of the young man are full 
of ardor, his aasertiona are full of acuteness, but 

I he is naturally too modest and too humane not 

to honor all outside aspirations ifixilil^ li irliored. 
j Where the boy is exclusive in his opinions the 
I young man investigates, and where the former is 
narrow minded the latter preserve., his iniellectu.il 
j si:;ht free and undiinmed. He is tree from preju- 
di( c. and takes thinpi a» they are; and this free- 
j domisthcmolherof theh%hestkindof toleradoD, 
I a toleration, however, which never ienobly vadW 
lates lietwem what is t'ood and what is ( vil, or 
I which meanly wavers Ix'tween opposite tendeucitis, 
but honorawliat is worthy of honor, even In Its fail- 
' ten-st enemy, and from itsown stendy j>oint of view 
judg«*s, with impartiality, the jMjiuts of view of 
others." {*T ) - " .V s independence is the nerv<e 
of msnhood, it follows that (he man ran never 
find the reiisons of his aetion.s in authority: he 
. Ci\u find them only in the triilh which autliurily 
can lay before him. A liberal government will 
I never pay boma^- to public opinion as audi, nor 
to the spirit of ihe/e/r . the X, I'lffrixt as such, yet 
it will always resj>ett the Kpirit of the age. combat 
its falsities, and take its truths to heart. A liberal 
opjMisiiion will never despisf the authority of the 
throne, nor accept any piopos.-il merely Ih *^^!^? it 
comes from the tlimne. nor. like the radicals, re- 
je<-t it ouly because.- it einanatea from the throne." 
(55 109.)— "The aire iM-riod of the young man is 
the hii^lii -I e\iin -~i<)n of man. The mightiest 
iileu:* and ptussious. the hijilx st power of bis intd- 
li-ci, the richest fullnrsa of tils aensltive facultiea. 
and his most [nrfeet bodily develnpnient. l)eIong 
to Ihisaj^e. In this age Ma-e ni.m U'eomes man 
I complete. In this sense lib< i.iliMu is humane, it 
I and humanity iM-come one. Tlic greatest and 
I only p<'rfeft lilnTal known lo history Is Christ. 

.\nd throu'jh what did Christ ex< rt his im<is| jhiw- 
1 erful influence, aud so powerfully tliut uo one 
amoncr um who Itnnwn anything of his Individtl- 
ality r;iti wi/ll help Inviiiir revrrinir him? Why 
I has hisiniaire been ^1amped so di ( |ily on the heart 
I of humanity? Not Ix-causc of the sublimity of 
I his mind or simply because of tin- miracles of bis 
life alone, not because of the supernatural in his 
nature, but lM raiis<' of his// niiKiit)/!/." i i loo> — " If 
it lie true that lils-ralism expn-sK-s human nature in 
that which Is most pej itliar to it. then of the four 
parlies retVmd lii :ili"\e, -upreniaey iM'longa to 
it; fur ouly muu i>hould rule over men. But as 
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nature tarries long auri in a tliotuand whyn In its 
lower phasc-s; ami ils it unly seldom, and Init for 
a ihort time, gives us glimpses of its summits; 
thus ako liberalinn, in nations, has ruled only 

duriu;; tlu-ir m<>-t tloiiri'-liiii!.' < |><>i li-., and only for 
A short period." (^102.) — " The educmiuu of 
tile young in«i b tbie acbool of life. His teach- 
ing goes to the root of tliinir-*. Hi!* culture is 
the dev< Ii.pnient of pure humanity in its widenl 
bfnse. Wlirii- radicalism only looks M school- 
ing, libcraliiim looks at the nature of man; the 
one has an eye only to what bna been learned, 
the other to what is iidwirn, the former yives us 
only Hate-«ercanU, the latter ttaUmneu. To lib- 
eralism also the teaching of the people is sacred. 
It dcsirr" that every one shfiuM In- linm -lit up a 
man. Hut, itislrad of apjilyinii the .slaii<lard of 
the highest stages to the lower ones, it aimn at nn 
organi/jttion of public instruction tliat may afford 
the possibility of the highest culture to anyone 
callable of riMeiving it, even thov of the low- 
est clasHCM, yet without over-educating them." 
<§§ 102, 103.) — "The direct, fresh-npringingrcrea- 
tive |x)wer that distingui'^Iies tlie young man, as 
compared with the talent of the boy, ami the rail 
culating wisdom of advanced age, is called gcniu.<«. 
Genius knows, wIk p' talrnt only le.irns; if en-ates, 
where ialenl i>lay.s; and thinks where the latter 
dreamH. The true man knows hiin*t[f, and carries 
Ills measure within him. To know himself is the 
fundamental condition, and to measure accurately 
ttiehig)i''^t 'lualily <if genius. The hoy overrates 
his own powers, and allows them to di^^port them- 
selves without control; the man knows them, and 
ux-s theiii with rin iiin-iH-rtion. RadicaliBm, in 
its pohey ami in (he ailininist nition of the wtatc, 
herein acts like the Imy . lilk-ndism, like the man. 
When libcruliHm U at the helm, all the parts of 
the Htate are calhfl Into a«'llvity proportionately 
to their iinportan«'e, but nonr ai r mv< rrat* <1, none 
overstrained. Aucienl liomv and England are 
atill patterns in regard to the knowledge of state 
measures, and in the ol)s< rvation of the projx'r 
measure. J.iiberali'-m do<s not jwrfect anything 
before maturity, or iM'fore the times command it. 
But then it act.s quickly, thoroughly and with 
energy. Of tliis nature wa.s the regeoeratitm of 
Prus.-.ia at the time of French supremacy. Kven 
under the administntion of Stein decree followed 
decree: but the national spirit advanced step by 
step with tlir-i di i n . - Wliile Stein was laying 
the fouudaliou.'i of civil freedom, and Scharnhor!«t 
those of public defenHe, the intelligence and heart 
of the German [H-ople had In en niiseil to the level 
of this freedom, and it.s active em riry had l)e- 
gun to long for the armament of the nation." 

104-110.)— "Cleamew of understanding, 
inrandcur and abundance of Idea^, logical ponetra- 
lion, [KTfi I fioii of laii:^u;iL:<' and pnwi r of .^ix-ech, 
characterize the [KTiod of bloom of tlie human 
mind. His entire orgnnizalton impds the young 
liiMii into the fields of inft llr < i, in s<'areh of organic 
knowledge, tu the !>ludy 4>f pbtlc^oph}' and psy- 
dKdogy, of the sckooes of the state, aiid of poll- 
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j tics. The philosophy of the m-IiooIk, or mere M-ho- 
la.stici!«m. call it a.s we may, formuhu« and lt*chnical 
i terms, may suit the boy, but the philosophy of 
I truth and of life belong to the man. Liberalism, 

above all, thinks with the natural understanding. 
It.s liutmiu character tells it that true )>hilosophy, 
like true religion. mut>t be univeraaily hunum, 
and th<T<-fore intelli^'iMr. Greek pliflosophy was 
liberal, .so far a^. its results alfi< tetl the education, 
the constitution ami the ix^lilics of the Greek><; 
the practical philosophy of the English was also 
liberal, although only to a limited extent; and the 
philosophy of the great German thinker>. of Li ib- 
uilz, Lrfissing, ilcrder, Muller and Frederick the 
I Great, was liberal in a still higher degree. Bui 

the (Jennan systematic pIiiIi>>.o|iliy as sueli. is not 
lilienii, bt-cause the manner and methoil acconl- 
ing to which it »«eekH truth are formal, and the 
tendency which it keeps in view is not that of 
life, l»ut of thought as a businww. But, to lilwr- 
alism, thought and action, theory and juaetlce, 
are one and the same thing." 112, 113.) — 
" The boy applies to the world an abstract, spec- 
ulative or malheinatieal, and the young man a 

j psycholt>gical, niiti!«ure. The one seeks and aclH 
according to formuhw, the other according to nr- 

; ganie laws; the one wts up cate-rories. tin- ntlu r 
prineiitles. The young luiiu is full of ideals, lait 
liis ide.ils are rtK^tinl in ideas. A policy. If It be 
gnmd and human, mu-r jiursue an ideal; and it 
only ceases to be a nianl \ p. iliry, when. Instead of 
pursuing this i iid willi a lool, l onsjdi rale m use 
of the procUcid, it pursues it in an idealistiu umu- 
ner. In the highest stage of liberalism the ideal 
and real iK-f-ome one. Every liberal idi al, < vt n 
when a failure in the preM.-ut, leaves senls Im hind 
it in history, from which subsequently eiihi r its 
corporeal form springs, or sonie other bles.sing 
is harvest«'<l." 1 bV-l 17.)— '• The eye of the 
youn;; man is turm-*! mainly forward into the 
present and the future. His rclutiou to historj' is 
not an Immediate one, and yet it is none the less 
a deep and sa< v< d one. I.ifi- h ails him int.i his- 
tory. Every institution which history lias s.m, ij. 
tied, is sacre<l to him. not betause th.il whit h ff«f« 
or that w bich i.s of long duration com(H>ls Ids re- 
siHi't, but Is-eause he understands its fouudalion 
in htiman nature, its efTeets on the bead ami heart, 
in a word, its itsycbological cbameter. The lib- 
eral knows that no power in hi-oiory can be de- 
stroyed unlr-'- th>' iisydiii al r<Nits whirh it hasshot 
out are destroyed, or uule^s a greater power can 
be put in motion against it. In other words, no 
hist<)rieal institution shoidd iw tampered with 
unless then- Ite subsliluie«l for its hitherto psyi bi- 
nil efficacy a psychical eflicacy eqiwlly great."' 
1 18.) — ■ ■ There is adistinctive trait which infalli- 
bly distinguishes the character of the young man 
from that of the Ixiy. The lioy is vain, tin man 
ha.s only a quiet pride. Let uscumpaix* i.afayetle 
with Washington. Although the two were near 

enouvdi to ea< li oiIht in vIeWS and cirruin>^tan< • 
j the simple anil quiet demeanor of Wushingtoo 
t contrasts wklely enough with Lafayette'^ vanity, 
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to wamrnt w In ehancterisfaif the ktter m a nd' 

kal. (ind "Wusliint^ton ti li^xM-al." (^^ 121. 122.) 
— " The yuiiiii^ luaii as (juii kly tiuboriliiiates him- 
■elf tu uriotlxT whom lie recognizes as h\n HUiKTior. 
as he cltiHses liitnitclf above those wliom he feels 
to be his inferiors. While the boy say.s : ' There 
is no higher right than mine,' all the man wi<<he8 
is that ' eveiy one should have what belongs to 
him.* The main trait of the foung man's char* 
acter is hatred of all oppression and want of equity 
and itpriglitness of mind. Wlien this side of his 
charac'ter is IoucIkhI, he forthwith reveals all the 
full life of luHxoul, and the indomitable energy of 
his njind. But. as he constantly keeps in view the 
moral natural law, and sees the contradiction of 
positive material law with the essential order of 
things to lie more frequent as he grows older, he is 
liable to abaiulon or ncirlect, in disj^ust. traditional 
forttu, and thus to afford his adversary a weapon, 
hy the skillful handUng of which, manj a liberal 
has succumbed in the fijxht aerainst liyivK-ritical 
legality, the le^Mlity of the scribe * and pliuriseeH. 
In his Oitz ro/i li* rlichinijeit, Ooctbe lias descrilK>d 
a character of this kind." (§ 124.) — " The posi- 
tion of liberalism toward religion may IwdescriU-d 
by re<'allii)i: Hacon'M well-known principle, that 
true philosophy sliould doubt everything; but tiiat 
through doubt it should return to Ctod. Liberal' 
ism, at the start, i-- always criticism ; its end Is 
the taking of a position. The religion of liberal- 
ism is free and cfaoerfol, and even its doubts arc 
calm and respectful." 129-131.)— "The 

yx>ung man sees cver)'where the law of superonli- 
nution niid subordination, an immense gnidation 
of forces succeeding one another, not side by side 
with one another; a gradation of forces different 
in kinrl and esse nce; and he soon jxTceives that 
the machiuery of creation rests on this diversity, 
liheialism knows no measure of primonUal fl|^la 
except lliat which natiin- hiiaimptaoted in each in- 
dividual: that is, the gradation of freedom or inde- 
pendence is to him the same as the gradation of 
God-given power. By diviaedecreeaUhsve equal 
rights, but not the mm of rights. Humanity is, 
he says, by virliie of its organi/ation, that is, by 
virtue of divine right, a great aggregate individuai, 
endowed with supremacy over the earth. Every 
member of this au^frn-gnfe has a share in its riclits. 
This share is greater the more it gives expression 
to the character of the whole, and amaller the fur- 
ther it is removed from it. Not an equal s*hare 
for all, but to each one his own. Is here also the 
gn-at priiiciiile of lilM-mlism. To litienilisui it 
iwems to be the highest problem of science, the 
foremost task of statesmanship, the fundamental 
condition of all hiiinaii ^vt 11 li< iiiL'. Ii> a«si;rn to 
everj' capacity its pruiter sphere, to every virtue 
its corresponding fleld of activity, to every indi- 
viduality its rijht place. " (^:?" i:ivf-l:r,.) — "Rut 
when, from these prim-iples, thai s. i in so simple, 
and as it were deduced from nature itself, the 
young man turns his glance toward the positive 
cooditioii of things, he beholds another world. 
He flndi that the external hiemrehy of the classes 



of society b not true to its origin, and only toooftea 

the rever-e of the inward diirnity whir h tln>'*e 
cliLs'.f.s ^hould express, lie finds the crovvii in the 
higher, and nobility in tlic lower, orders; lie 
discovers stupidity ruling, weulth govern itu' *lio 
weak influential, the bed honore<l, mind tin pn y 
of misery and neglect, force sacrificed to inaction, 
highmindedncas to hatred and intrigue. In nature 
Itself he sees OMiieB provocative of contradiction 
and ditflcnltj. Nol Ollly cati he thid no way hy 
which to determine dignity of cliaracter and ilie 
value of men's de-scrts; lie flnds an organic con- 
fusion in the duali>m of the mcjisurc its<'lf The 
worth of the imlividual is uot detcrmincil ex- 
clusively by his individual organization, but by 
another standard, by race. Race is not limited to 
nationality, hut eitends its spirit tr> the proxince, 

to tilt' irilK' and to till' family. Il in-rparable 
from the person; it is a matter preliminary to pass- 
ing judgment on men; it to the cover In which hi» 
real nature is enwrapp^sl, it i- the canvns from 
which the characteristic (x.'culiurity of the indi- 
vidual stands out in relief. As it affords the lib- 
eral a second measure of human valuation, hia 
task is to place both measures in their right rela- 
tion to eacli other, to consider the race as the 
substratum, and the individual as the quality, sO' 
that the latter may prevail, but with due consid- 
erati«m for the f'Tuii r." (? i:i9.) — "From the 
view of the world al)ove described, it follow-, timt 
the man considers the state as a direct necessary 
prrsluct of human nature, as the crown of human 
organizaticm. The man recognizes no public or 
constitutional law with its origin in ccmtract. 
Neither does he admit a state of which Ood, in a. 
mechanical sense, is the originator and governor, 
cxcrept in so far as God hos endowed human natttV^ 
with the instinct to form states, and as he for- 
ever remains In close union with man, his creature. 
The man krunvs only an <irirani<ally operating 
God, a Gtid acting through human freedom. In 
himself, in his body and in his soul, the man tintls 
the fundamental principles of the organism of the 
state, riiberalism conceives the state as a body, 
of which no mends-r is without a c<>iiii< ( tion with 
the whole, and of which no member is without a. 
share in the whole. But in this organism it 
conceives each state p<iwi r in its place fn-ely 
acting within its sphere, no p<jwer so s< i)aralcd 
from another as to disturb the living connection 
iH'tween them, no one opposed to another, but one 
all-embracing power at the head of all. The law 
he considers as the aggregjile product of the na- 
tioniU w.ll. Hence it wishes tliat not the head ex- 
clusively, but the members also, should share, in 
<hie proportion, in the lrL,'i*lativ<- p<iwer. It con- 
siders every state as the eiulxxlimenl of a nation, 
and every nation as a particular individual with 
indestructible features. The state of the party of 
liberalism Is a .^^late which rcp.cts the rights of 
the mind, iw the highesl criterion of class, so tliat 
the poorest peasunt may t'wi to the Itighest order 
of nobility, and the scion of nobility sink to the 
lowest condition, as complete worth or worthless- 
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ne88 characterizes Uim: a constitution which in 
ewiything pirfew man to extenuil clmim«tnnoea. 

naturi' to cultiin'. in-'iL'bt to ncijuiri'd learning, 
an«l which alTonls to uiind uiul virliii' the l)eKt 
oppoitunity to assert their power. " H I -1 47. ) 

— If. nrrordinirly, we art' n'-k'-il to tlctinc thi- fun- 
daiiKiital cliuracler of libonilisin. as rontrnstttl 
with radicalism, we must say that the n-al dis- 
tincUoD between tttem codhUui in Uie supreniucy 
of alMtiiiRtlon In the latter, and the miftmnacy of 
thi! individutil in Uic fortm r, — ('■msi i'r,i ti*in. 
CouAcrvalism ia exphiinod by tlio nature of the 
** Older hhud.** The term "older man "is eri* 
dently itmppmpriatcly nitplic*! to the a^enf man 
from thirty two to forty eiglil, iis litihincr applied 
it. because it suggestfl a Mill more advanced ag(>. 
XSven the term "tried man" is gcnenUly applied 
to men In the forties, not to tXinw In the thirties. 
In the (dist-nro of an cxprt-ision cnrrespundin}! to 
the Latin jMM/iM. we prefer to use the term "com- 
plete," "mature," or simply "the man," became 
he has reached life's zenith, toward which the 
yoiuig m.-in, strivin;; upward, in still pressing. — 
"The perfect man has already reached the van* 
ta?e jfTound which the young man is still stnis- 
gling to attain. His atlairH are reirulaled, his 
home is established, and he has found a flehl for 
action. His concern is not coveting anything 
new, hut holding fast to what he has: not ac<pii- 
sition, !iut increase; not the CDnqui i riv^ of an un- 
Itnown world, but the rcguhilion of tiio world be 
knows. He Is self>f«ilant and free. Hke the young 
man : to a much higlier do£n"<"e, in so far as the 
riiK-ness of agi- lifts him al)ove the ne«fssity of 
assistance, hot to a lessi-r dc^.'^ree, in so far as the 
cbvumstanoes of life fetter him. Ue is fettcreil 
hy circumstances, surroundings, duties, and a 
numlxT i f I iJiisi lcniticms of which the young 
man. generally single, has no idea. His wife and 
cbiMreD, his position and property, equally im- 
pose on him the du^ of preservation ; instinct 
and consciousDOSS impel him to it. Nature has 
summed npthecondiiion.sof all life in two fun- 
damental laws, the law of generation and the law 
of preservation. Thus, also, tlie two fimdamcn- 
tal tendencies of humanity an^ characterize*! by 
tiiese laws, liberalism by the former, and conser- 
vatism by the hitter, tow." {% 1S8.>— " The ma- 
ture man. of ull nu n. alone mi " un( onilition- 
al ' claim to govern. The young man, through 
the earlier half of his career, combines skill and 

force, but lie lacks exp^-rience. When we s:iy 
that liberalism usually guides the world, that con- 
servatism rules it, while radicalism opposes and 
absolutism intrigues, we briefly chanwteriie the 
relations of parties to one another* as the condi- 
tion of mankind generally creates them." l.'Vt.) 

— "The man has fonu«Hi his opinions. His 
views are llzed, his Mth is a deAnlie one. The 
younir man had tr) anpiire Inith through tioiibt; 
he mu-t fhniugh iove^iigatiou prtserve and ele 
vatethe initii Theyoung man criticises jn order 
to acquire; the man. lo increa^' what lias Ixi-n 
acquired. An iiidiuatiuu to prviicrve, and bkill 



in improving: such arc Iho man's prepondenting 
traits. Being the master of a household, and set- 
tled in all his relations, he avoids all di-^tiirltartee, 
and cii.nig«>s nothing, when n pre.s.siug ne< <l does 
not render the change necessary. But it is < ijiially 
natural lo him to t'ive an ever firmer foundatiou 
to his home and family, and to perfect his condi- 
tion more and more. His position not only dooa 
not prevent him from making, but it impels him 
to make, all such Improvements in his situation 

ion the largest i>o^'-il>le scale, and liy all mr.ui-- in 
his power. — In this he is juct us indefutiguble 
and octhre as the young man hi his endeavor to 
: acquire a fortiitie. Without iK-ini: indifTerent or 
uaiTow minded, he takes the world as it is. with 
its perfections and defect.s; and Ids way of mak- 
ing it monr endurable consists rather in devel- 
oping the good element* that are In It, and in 
preserving tliem. than in building new < re;iiioiis 
from tlieiu, creations the sucoem of which he 
does not feel certain of. As the young man not 
only feels himself im|M>lIed to j^jsitivc, new cre- 
ations, but at the some time to (lie removal of 
abuses, and of that which has iM-en outlived, so 
also the conservative man, Ix-sides increasing pres- 
ent sl4ire.s, feels always inclintsl to the restoration 
of those institutions which a thankless or a nar- 
row-minded age had unjustly allowed to demy. 
From the tint of thoK dispositions reform pro- 
c«'<'ds ; from tlie l;ittrr, restoration." (^I l.V.) — 
" The supreHUicy of tliu mature man dejx-nds on 
the esteem wbi«*h he commands, on tlie confidence 
which he inspires, and on the flrmiie.ss of his 
I whole nature. Ilis education. In point of genu- 
ine S0lldii\ . < oiiiprehen.slvcnawof knowledge and 
command of details, is aa mperior to tlie educa- 
tion of the young man as it is inferior to It fn 

i<leal human nature. The ideal forr'e of liliernl- 

I ism may prove wholesome in op|H)silion tu the 
state: the life experience of conservatism belongs 

I directly to affair".." HU i— " We have -iiinnieil 
up the intelh-ctnal <-onslitution of the jHirfect man 
in the term wisdom. Wi^loni can not vie with 
genius in pm<luctiveness, but it is equal to the lat- 
ter in wealth of conception, and superior to it in 
elalsiratitm. Wis»U»m is inferi«»r to geiuus in pen- 
etration, but surpasses it in cin-umH(K-ciion; wis- 
dom, by Its fullness of knowle«lge. makes up for 
till a I \ mla.'e ;.'< nius has over it in kei-nnos of 
|H.'rc< ption, aud it supplies, by its ciimprehension 
of details, the ease with which genius grasps the 
whole; experieiire imparts to wi^lom a solidity 
and knowletlge of men which for sulistancc may 
well compete with splendor of Ideas. If genius 
carries measure within it because it watches over 
itself, the having such measure within one's self 
is to wi-«lom a se<ond naiuri': to k ' p within 
measure and to lie wise are one. The young man 
is genius In mcrtion, the mature man Is genius at 
re-t The former may bo culled active, the lat- 
ter passive, genius. If. in poetry, we compare 

I .Shakesiwan' and 0<ielhe. we have an approximate 
picture of this latter dilTerence." — "Wis- 

1 ilum investigates and forecasts: it tracks out what 
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is hidden, it understands the past, and preserves 
the germs of the future; sugacily and power of 
memory arc Inborn in the perfect man. A*; wf 
regard hinguage as the higheat power of the 
yoang man, w> we maj crander intellectual di«- 
( rninicnt as tlic faculty most ])ec\iliiir tn tlic ma- 
ture man. In these, language and intellei'tual 
dtaoermnent, the higfaett neuhles of man, lies tlie 

(lilTiTciice hctwfrn lih</rnl and ronsorvaf ivi' jxili- 
tie.s, when t)nce inlelligence rulcH. The science 
of mind here becomes the science of the condi- 
tions into which the mind has settled, the luw of 
nature liecomes historic ripht, and psychology 
become!* history. Ilcnec, what conservatism pro- 
duces is not essentially new; it is only the same 
truth. Che same ereatinn that liberalfam ah«ady 
Jjad created, only in aiiDthcr ]ii;ht." lft3.) — 
" LibenilLsni struggles f<»r priui iph's, and it only 
is able to give birth to the highest principle. Yet 
if it lights on a false principle, it fulls into errors, 
•which the mature man can never shan-, because 
he never opposes principles to positive life, but 
always moderates them through law and history. 
He also desires that external law should he a mh-- 

ror nf (lir iiiin r law. l)ut he never saeritiees it for 
the sake of the latter. tiecauM; experience makea 
JiimrePoilAroiD the danger of such attempts. The 
invinlnbiiity of property, and of pri\ ;i?t rights in 
general, is iience one of the prim iiial katures of 
conaervatlsm.'* 165. ) — " The power of leslst- 
aaoe preserves man externally, and inwardly he 
Is guided by tiie i)rin< ijik- of fidelity. This fldel- 
ily has given rise lu the German provcrtc Kin 
wvrt, (in maan; the keeping of one's word is so pe- 
culiarly the mark of onnserrative minds." (§ Wt.) 
— "Practical life is the natural field of the nuiture 
man. The government of the family, marriage, 
the relation of ma.ster and servant, are best un<ier- 
stooil and managed bj- the mature man. The 
young, as well as the mature, man, foumls niar- 
ri^ige on the divine sanction, that is, on the divine 
natural law, which has willed the duality of the 
sexes, and therewith the organic union of two 

! ;als fltte<l for larli ntlu r, Imt wiiile the 
youug man founds the mutual supplementing of 
the two sexes on the psychical similarity of their 
natures, the latter measures it by similarity of 
their situation in actual life, and of the conditions 
neces.sary to the secure existence of a family. 
Both views, however, are mi»uiied, the former 
by radicalism, the latter by absolutism. In the 
fonner. the inner inelitintion (h -uenenites into a 
weakly, fickle feeling, and wc have modern mar- 
riage, which has ri^'htly been called sentimcnlal 
marriage. AbsoIuti^I^. on the other Iiaml, makes 
marriage m- rely a matti r of cnnveuieuee, inas- 
much as, witliKut any reganl to nature, it pays 
attention only to the e.vternal ein iimstanccs. sucli 
as Wrth. money, etc." 108.)— •' In the case of 
the mature man the government of a family is 
closely connected with the direction of liis |iou.se- 
hoM and the management of his ptuprri v . To 
p,,^-, V, i-^ 11 ci-'n iriLr of liis nature. Fmm Ik'Iiii: 
thuM bound tu property and family, it follows that 



I conservatism, as a party, is more diffleult to nrcran- 
I i/.e and direct than other parties. The consvr-v- 

ative party is usually inactive and phlegmatic ; 
I everybody attends to his own business; matter* 

are allowed to go. and men are arousei! only wben 

. there is actual daiiiri r: in Knirlimd. for instance, 

tit ia not the party of moderation, but the high 
torlea, who keep aitve the vioh«t af^taUoo of par- 
ties " (5 109.) — "Expcrtenc«\ and the wants 
that necet^irily accompany it, lead the mature 
man more dfafectiy to religion than does critiefsni 
the young man. If the mature man b prepon^ 
deranlly religious, be may be severe, and to 
a r eitain degriH; an.xious ; l)ut never uiifree or 
unfriendly disposed toward manly criticii>m. He 
will accoidingly treat the diurdi with sfneere 
regiird and love. But he if the mo>.t j)rntioutirfd 
enemy of any falling ofT in the discipline of 
the church, of worldliness in the memhera of 
the church, of abuse of its sacred character." 
(S-; 171-173.) — "As in mature age. there is sub- 
stituted a sense of obligation for the extreme 
freedom in which youth delighted, so the sense of 
order i<i found in the man, side by side with the 
notion of lilicriy; ami it l'omtiis. Freedom de- 
liires that every one should attain the highest of 
which he is capable ; order, that no one shoidd 
as|iire lii'^lier than brromes him — Hace. to which 
youth only pays secondary consideration, has for 
the father of a family an entirely new importance. 
An unintentional, irrepressible instinct impels the 
nuture man to attribute to it a higher importance, 
and only to give it up when the individual i- cdm- 
pletely useless. Liberalism and conservatism value 
the organic powers of man; liberalism vrith a pre- 
|)onderating appreciation of llie (>ri:anically jx ru- 
liar, and conservatism of the or:;aiii( ally inherited. 
The " peculiar** powers build up society ; the 
" hereditari-" preserve it. In the former lies the 
prototype, without which nothing can come into 
existence; in the latter, tradition, without which 
nothing can endure. As grmt w>m of individiwiity, 
combined with a corrcspon<ling extprior, confers 
prec( di uce on tlic pi i -oti who is possi vvi i] , ,f tMi;h, 
a pre<-edence which nu-u are wont uncousi iously, 
and by virtue of an original instinct, to acknowl- 
imIl'c, v.) mKo a suprrior racC, In crjmbination with 
wealth of material and inlellcclu.d jxissessions, 
commands a considenition which nolxxly thinks 
of withholding from it. Heredity is accordingly 
ImmtKliately founded in conser\'ntism. while lib- 
eralism knows it only in as far as it rt -jicets race 
us the fvil, m to speak. But there is not only a 
congt nital tmnsmlssinn, in which race consbts, 
there is nhit an .Kiiuir'd one. a second, more 
j s|iirilual trniisn)is<.ion, which has the former for 
I a foundation. The first is the inheritanoe of 
I bl<H>il. which man receives at his entrance Into 
th(! worhl; the second, the inheritance of all that 
which in the course of his life has to such a de- 
gree become nattirally assimilated with his charac> 
ter that it becomes bis second nature, the sum 
t(»tal tif all the impressions whir h < irr umstances 
, and iutercuurne witli luen and fortime have left 
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upon him. pernmiMntlf and whta determiniBg 
power." 174-1T7.)— •• In the liln'ral state, 
persons with their sulwtriitum of lineuge, rule; 
in the conservative atato, lineuirc, brought out 
into relief by persons, rules, lu the former, Ulvas 
prevail, in conne<'tion with the e.\i>tinK 8tnt«' 
of thinirs; in the hitler, tradition, with the con- 
tinuing influence of idcfu*. ' In the liberal stale.' 
ns Montesquieu expresses it, • virtue' rule*, and 
■ niiMlcnition ' in the < iiii-< i vati\ c sl.ile. In tlic 
former, public law 1^ more developed; in tlie lat 
tor, private. In the former, pnlitimi freedom 
prevaiN, on the ]k\-U <•{ jwr^imiil freciloni; in the 
latter. jK-rsoiial frcedoni, witli ihe corresjK)uding 
addition of political freeilom. Liberalism con- 
aidera the object of tlie state to be preponder- 
antly active, and that it consists in tlie hiphcMt 

ili vclopnient of man :is man; < mi'-i r\ atisni lottks 

upon it wi prcpondcruuily )mt»sive, uud that it 
ooniriata In securiog to the furthest extent the 

cxtttinjr legal order of thin<r; " iso i — 1. 
- A ^dutimii . In order correi'tly to uuderstiuid the 
comparison of nlisolutisin with the **o]d Hum," 
wc must npiin call to mind that the ngn stages of 
human life seem fixed in parties, that is, that the 
difTennt energii^s of the m»u1. which alternately 
appear and disappear in tlic life of Uio individual 
man. determhie in a permanent manner the nature 
of parties. The indivi<lual wln^ i-. hy nature lib- 
eral or cooBervalive, will eouiinue liberal or con- 
wrvative in his advanct^i years ; the todlvldual 
who is by nature old inclines even in lH>yhooti 
towunl absolutism. Not the qindities that have 
been develoiKHi at an «»rly age, and which have 
attained to complete maturity, but only the qiiali- 
ties which appear for the first time in later years, 
and which nolKxly. not (■\ i n Ihe old man hinix lf, 
considers butter than the instincts and powers of 
jouth and ripe manhood, determine the spirit of 
•bsoltttism. The a1>s<ilutisf party, thenforf. i-; 
OOmpared to a man who is only old, and who is 
not, at the same time, a man in the sense of lib- 
eralism or conscr\'atism. — "The oKl man has 
left the preatcr part of his years )M-hind him. H*- 
s ilic past in remini>i< i nres; the future, in his 
children; the present no longer belongs to him. 
The sum of hts experiences Is fixed. The con- 
viction^ which he has derived fmni tlit in arr nn 
cbaagcablc. This result, bought with Ihe toil uud 
labor of a life, with its roott in his head and heart, 
a result to which the sweat of his brow ami tlie 
blood of his hand still eling — this result, uud thin 
only, must Ik- the true one. In old age we have 
no conditional, no relative views (?); near to the 
end we crave the abmlute. Hie aire stage, which 
hasliad more i xiti rirnce tluui thr mIIh ts. has nn 
peer among the other stages. Ii withdraws into 
itself, and the world f/ota on, while old age be* 
lievcs it ix ovcrhmkini: it. Thi<* isolation, this 
inclination towanl lin- a)>M)hite, combined with 
the weakness of nature, deprives old age of the 
ruUnfr position to which by its very nature It 
seemed to be aillcd preferably to all others. Age 
p oMc sa e s a gnat fiudol eatperienoe, but llaexpe- 



Irience Is at an end. For onlv the man who with- 
out prejudice comes in Cdiii.K i \\i;h the world 
learns anything from the wurld. The organic 
position of absoltttinn, that in whtdi the state (as 

I nature re«iuires) makes use of the experience of 
age, without sacrificing itself to \\» exclusiveuess, 
I is the consultative one." (g 182.)— "The old 
I man hates novelty in the same degree as the boy 
I loves It. Old age fetten his elasticity; his whole 
Ui in_' n \ nlts against it; for with every ::ii'.<iv.ilii>n 
I a new {H>rlion of the cdilicc that it biul rutred 
I with suieh Immense toil is shattered. The world 
is changing alxnU him; other opinions, other in- 
1 stitutions, other customs, arise. Every day, so to 
[ speak, declares war ag^iinst him. He isovercome 
with grief and disgust. Self-love, man's foremost 
I quality, manifests renctlon. The old man has 
parsed llirMULrli all the slai:( s of life; hi- ran tin- 
I dervLuud Lhem all, he exacts obedience from all. 

Bnt while he Ufts himself above them, while he 
' makes lijv own j>hjise of life the last prfnluet of 
all the oIIkth. and considers it the only true one, 
without, however, taking any jtart in the process 
of lifi- « ither in the way of production or trans- 
forniaiion, life slips from his grasp at the moment 
he Iwlieves he has finally gnisjH-d it. He is Iwset, 
on the one hand, by the indealructible in«tim;t of 
old age to assert its Importance, and on the other, 
by the im|X)s.s|bility of harmonizing with other 
men. Iteaction is uuuvuiduble. It li&s in the 
tnaermost nature of absolutism. ** 183. ) — " In- 
tolerance an<l despf>tism are th'* natural conse- 
quences of this position. The prini iple of abso- 
lutism is the principle outside the adhesion to 
which there is no salvation. With it doubt la a 
sin, and resistance a crime. The narrownesa of 
absolutism is K^s a hu k of undn si.iiiiling than an 
instinctive unwiilingucss to undursiuud anything 
in nature. It Is this whldi Imparts to the despot- 
ism of absolutism .a much har-licr, more injurious, 
character than to radical d« >-pi>tism. AI>Milutiam 
frequently understands the demands of the peoples 
whom it maltreats; but it will not yi«>ld to these 
demands. When want come-, ir knows how to 
ap|M*al to higher ideas ; it then aceomnwMhites 
itself to the times, it yields, capitulates— a clear 
proof that It mn understand— yet ordy to p> bock 

! to its old ways j\s soon as i>os»ihlc. ' IH-J.) — 
"As the boy plays the young nmn, so dm-s the 
old man assume the demeanor of the mature man; 
in other words, as the nidieal takes upon him- 
self the ways of the lilH-ral, so dois the ahsolutist 
desire to pOM for a conservative. Hadicalism rides 
heedletwly over oh! established rights, when they 
are an olwtrnction to Innovation; reaction, re- 
L'ar(lli--s of 1 OI1S4-I jurnrc-. (Ii »lri»y> all the hard 
j earned results of a grand present, that it may rule 
I afialn. Both are equally ignorant of the laws 
of inti 1I< ( tiial. and of the limits of htsli>ri« al. 
right"-; hoih iMpially trample history and private 
rights unil( r f<M»t;'both believe tln-msrives able, 
by their ' fiat ' of omnipotence, and by decrees on 
pai>er, to establish institutions in conflict with the 
spirit of the times, of natiooa andof the soil; both 
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we equally deitnictive. ' Tbe world is ^wing 
wone, the world was better In the pa^t,' ban, 

since* Nf-stofs tiiiif, Ih'cii ilit- nidtto of the old 
maa; as radicalwm by iU opUmislic dreams, and 
the old man by hb pndTeDeai. undermfaie the 
quietude of natinns." IK" ) — " Henrtion is 
BBturally tixcd in ita ^ctrogres,^inn, jut>t as nat- 
urally as revolution raises its progress into law, 
and repels all contradiction. Reaction goes back 
only to a certain stage of the past, but not as the 
re.storut ion goes back to the past, as an intellectual 
development. This oonstitutea the eenential dif- 
ference between reaction and restoration. ♦ *" 
— "The boy approachts tlic world with Intuition 
and imagination, but the old man with reUcctiun 
and combination. * * The one abounds in 
whfan^ and ideals, the other with njxr^'tg and 
Tttles; and at lasl the old nuiu reueheii the (Xiint 
the child bad reached— at abstraction on the one 
hand, and at sensuoua perception on the other. 
The deductive raleR on which the old man reltes 
without iutolkotiuilly ni.i-ti ring them, inspire him 
with that infallible couUdcnco, tliat strange self- 
deception, hy which abflolutlem runs toward ndn, 
wilhotil pcncivinir the abyss, until the ground be- 
gins to (juiike uinlcr ii.s feet. In this manner age 
collapses into a spiritless eini>iri<-ism, which ignores 
all higher points of view, and at last degeuerates 
Into a materialism, which drags what is highest 
and holiest down into the dust." — 
" Where combination ia so preponderantly devel- 
oped as in the old man. the principle of numbers 
very n!itnra11_v as.serts itself. Mathematics and 
the entire scries of the exact stienees are the field 
on which the mind of the old man finds ita high- 
est satisfaction. The l>oy applies himself tomath- 
cmaties because its alistract generality sjitistii-s his 
mind and sliarpenM his faculties, and the old man 
seeks refuge in it because It alone aHords him 
that absolute yet sensibly real certainty In which 
his mind finds rest. But it seems rather str:iiiL^' 
tliat tliis empirical certainty should tempt him 
into shallowB, from which even Ideal contempla- 
tion remains exempt. In its train follow cabala, 
aleheniy, magie and necromancy. The soIkt 
clearness of matheiuntieal laws scotiis irr<'< i>n( ila- 
ble with the enigmatical plays of the calnda; and 
so does it seem incrwiible to reflating reason, 
that dry rationalism, for which cverytliinir is too 
high wliich can not be made as plainly evident 
as that twice two makes four, should still pair 
it.s4']f with the nebulous mysiicism of the theurL'ic 
and magic arts; and yet both are to he found 
united in absolutism." 193.)— "Old age is 
thtis formal in history. If the Ixiy is formal l>e- 
cause he is unable to see through fonn, the old 
man resolves essence into form to slm|K- it as he 
wants. Right sinks into a treaty. Loyalty be- 
comes a narrow If^nlimn, and the more the idea 
of ri^/lit fitntracts, the nmrc ob-tiiuitcly iI'm •. 
old man cling to separate provi-sious. The luost 
sacred Interests are sacriflced to the letter of an 
agreement, and the application of the law, untler 
tbe veil of the tummumjut, becomes a permanent 



exerdse of the naMM i^fviria. From the point 
of view of ndi fapottm the condemnation of 

Christ was not judicial murder, Imi nn act of jii.>i- 
tice. In legislation, also, absolutism applies tius 
mechanical, arlthmetica] measure. Hirtory, with 

free-thinking al>s<)lutists, br c nmes a collw-tion of 
maxims, aper^m, remarks and analogies, as it was 
with the men of the world trained in the Prenda 
school of the last century; to the absolutists of a 
positive opinion, history is but the treasure house 

I of his own opinions. The 'historical basis,' the 
' deep ideas of the i>ast,' the ' organic articulation 
of the state,' the ' good old law': absolutism fiw- 
quently employs all these consen'ative phnuscs, 
just as its counterpart (radicalism) uses the words 
freedom and equality, and ignores them with the 
same ease." 194.)— "Tl»' heart of man fwk 
the effect of years as heavily a-s liLs mind. Old 
age is as far removed from the equanimity of 
mature age. Its rest is but tlie quietism of ez- 
haustlott. The great passions have subidded; 
only the little ones remain. Tlie old man is irri- 
table in the iiigbest degree, his moods are whim- 
rioid taoA dumgeabie. His passive sensibUlty 
sometimes c.iuses his mind to accept indiscrimi- 
nately all impressions, and sometimes to display 
that dull indifTcrcnce {launer alUr) which cluunao* 
terizes the staid man (j)fiilMfr), that inferior em- 
bodiment of absolutism." 195.) — "The boy, 
to lK>«-ome jx)werful. must remain under training; 
old age, on the oontraiy, must have pupils, and 
wishes to be surrounded persons who obey. 
The old man may be mild, gentle, and careful of 
his pupils; but he wants no free man around him. 
An absolute government may be well meaning 
and paternal, but the air of fn'edr>m. the highest 
good of life, is never breathed under it." (5; 197.) 
— " The \veakne!»s of olil age reveals itself in a 
remarkable manner in this, that its virtue, like 
that of the boy, needs support from without In 

> the case of the Ikiv this >upp(irt is the hiw, in the 
i case of the old man it is tradition, convention, 
maxims, reflective virtue, the morals of principles. 

' If we wish to get a notifni of the cnnventional 
morality I'f absolutism, w»- >houl<l n-nl Kot/.ebuc's 
plays. It was this morality that pi \ :iiled inthe 
upjwr classes in the past centur)-. Here there are 
no maxims of law and custom, but social consid- 
eratinii-.." (i. I<IS.) — " If wc n tlc i I on the alx>ve 
it Ls obvious that there must enter into the efforts 
of old age, to attain moral perfection, an artifielal 
i li nw nt. As what is noble <locs not spring spon- 
taneously from nature, iue«pa« iiy calls forth a 
violent effort, and this again betrays ' the power 
of weakness.' Ilenee comes the demand for 'tin- 
! conditional obedience' in abs<ilute states. When 
I the weakness of nature breaks through the IkmiihIs 
I of principle, the vices of old age develop into 
! unnatural tyranny, of which history affords so 
in.iny iiisianccs, Philip II. i> >!i« nn'~i -triking 
I instance of wicked old age: another illustration is 
I the hideous Tiberius, who. more than any otkor 
ru!i r. ciiTiibiiH (1 ill lii-^ nuitirc wnmanly weak- 
I nesA and diabolical streugth, weakness uf chanc- 
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tor and Imwimm. It Is the (>mtoni to conrider all 

llic Roman emperors ms !i]i-<rluti>ts; Imt Califj^ula, 
Nero aud ComracxUis were only depraved boys; 
^Quine tyrants are found only in old ape — 
Minimi M.K liiiivcli'-rn walks nl»out in a stalely 
giirb, gentle, pleji.'^aut aud winiiinp:. It under- 
stAodi) tbe art of appfuirance, and under paternal 
mildness ooocetilit mnchlnartofi, It abakea haoda 
with tbo proletarian, and surroondB itmlf trtth 
tlie severity i f iiiiiji ^ly, aecording to the time.'*. 
Cruul wliL'U cruelty, kind when kindness, leads to 
ita end, U fgnoraa everytMnf but Its own idma, 
and the arithmetical wciirliiiii^ of tin- niean'f. 
Such a niuu whu Augustus, a niitn endowed with 
the greatest intellectual gifts, an<l who might well 
say of himself, that he Imd cleverly played his 
part." (§ 200.) — " Old age is also characterized by 
weakness in private life, chiefly in the nuiuagetneut 
of ita household. As woman, both in childhood 
and old age, te superior to mun, the Interference 
of wonu-n in railical and absolute homes cir states 
is almost unavoidable, if the times are favorable, 
woman becomes permanently preponderant. The 
govennnent of mistn-ssfs in theeighteeiithoentury 
is well known." 201.) — "Old age in nuttcni of 
faith knows either only mechanical obedience or 
complete dissolution of beliefs, literal orthodoxy 
or atheism. Voltaire, La Hettrie and Sbaf tesburr 
wi-if far from radical; they were jirnfinuul. Iolj- 
ical absolutists." 201.)— "When a rcaiiuning 
absolutist wishes to understand the orijafin of the 
state, he is. by his very nature, forced to seek 
refuge in the idea of formal covenant, of an arti- 
ficial contract. This famous theory, which is 
nothing but a distortion peculiar to old age, of 
nutural right into arbitrary convention, owes its 
origin to the a1>solutLst |x-riod of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The radicals have 
adopted it because it is in keeping with their 
intellei tnal eon-tiluiion; Init to the provisions 
of Ulu wxial contract, following their bent, they 
have added the doctrine of equality. According 
to vinle notions, public authority has the right 
in itself, and stibject.s their rights in them- 
selves. Bat only the fre<' man can undi-rstand 
this; the man who is nut free is com{)cUed to 
seek the source of his condition, the title to his 
rights, outside hims<'lf. The nuui w ho is not fn-e 
subjectH himself to another, because, as the thetiry 
itself puts it, he alienates liils rights to another, and 
the latter comniainls iKcause the former han alien- 
ated hi» rights to hitu; or, aM onling tu orthiHlu.v 
ideas, liecaUi<e God has en the latter eonnnand 
over him." — " There is no right iiiabs<t- 

hue monan liy except that w hich emanates from 
the ruler; he alone is what he is !>y the grace of 
Ood; all the olhers are what they are only through 
the grace of the absolute monarch. The most 
perfi et eml" "litiieiii (if this s\sicin is the enn^ti 
tution of the order of Jesuits, aud the iiomun 
curia, according to the Jesuitic conception of it. 

The companv of .Test!* silbjet'ls IkmIv, soul, a»'lir»ns 
and thou^'hts to the omni]>otence of the general 
of the society, in whoao hands the members are 



but unoooadotu tools. According to the cuito, 
the whole church rests in the pajMil chair." (§205.) 
— " Old age, however, besides despotism, baa 
also its domocralic features. Abadlvte power 

may be attributi-*! 'o the i>i ople as well as to the 
ruler. Europe ha.s wituessiil not only a great 
radical, but abio an abaolutllt, revolution, the Eng- 
lish. Tiuit revolution waa the embodiimuit of 
fanatical belief, as tbe French revolution was of 
fanatical absfniction. When the radical prole- 
tarian rises, he wishes to be put on au equal foot- 
ing with otliers; when the bmarone to nrouaed, be 
' remains what he is, in order, as a Uutarone, to 
avenge hiuLself on others." (§206.) — "Because 
age carries the germ of dissolution in it.sclf, it 
can only bo kept together through the most rigid 
obserA-ancc of forms. This is the CKSence i>f legit- 
imist monarchy. Its characteristic tndt i». that 
instead of striving to do the state service, it 
makes aoch senrtce itself its purpose. In other 
words, it does not administer c\< t |<i for the S4ike 
of admioistering. Birth, not merit; money, not 
mind; routine and manneri^n, are the conditions 
of appointment to place. Form btH-omcse^sciicr.; 
I cs.sence, form. The e.vtemal jKdicy of abs^)hiiism 
! knows only combinations, not ideas. Without 
any regard for the inborn tendencies of peoples, 
I but simply to round out the national boundaries, 
it huddles pr<i\:!io -i toi/etlier ai liai)ha/jird, aS 
they have been acquired through conquest or 
marriage. Instead of natural equflihrlum, it 
seeks an artificial balance, which m.av he di>- 
turbcil by the merest breath; instead of treatie<-. 
it is s.iiiMi<(l with agreements for tbe moment; 
instead of a pn»per diplomacy, it pursues a <liplo- 
macyof intrigue, with a gf)rgeous representation, 
but without statesntanlike hubsiance. Its foreign 
policy is either strictly orthodox (legitinti n tir 
materialistic. Form eveiywhere rules. — J/^ 
tihtl rttlntum t cf P<(r<i\ ].\h< rali>m and eon- 
hcrvatisin, the two virile [lurties, may eondial 
each other, for although one in aim. their 
I methods are difTerent, Imt in spite of their dif- 
j ferenccH tin y should never forget their c lo^e rela- 
tionship. They are indeed nearer to each other 
I than either of them is to any other party, and 
I than the other parties are to each other. They 
may be opponents, but only op|w>neiit'^ whi> 
j rc-iRTt each other. ' 209.)— " Between lib- 
eralbmt and abmlutisra, as aUo between oonserva- 
I tism and radicalism, there is no point of cotit'irt 
; They are even as ditfcrcut in what they do lis in 
how- th<>y do it. On the other hand, liberalism 
and nidicalism have a coninton line of action, 
while «-onservatism and alisoluli«ni hav»- the fea- 
I ture of prt-M rvaiion in common; but in spirit 
I tuid chanicter, lilieralism and conservatism are 
I superior to the extreme parties. Radicalism and 
; alivohiti-m, linally, have many reM-mblanee> in 
i their beuriug. Souieiimci they act together 
I friendly; more frequently they cnmlmt enrh 
other, very inneh as Ikiys refuse to lnii::i r sulnnil 
; to the rule of the ohler. The true relation of 
, parties is found when the extreme partim shara 
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in thp national stnipglcs only mediately, and arc 
UhI by their eorre-^iMUnlinir manly parlies. Poli- 
tics i.H ruint'il win n the < xtn-mc parlies obtain 
8uprema<y." Cin 21:?.) — Q, _J^jfcholojfkal 

('"UtriiKf/i III P-iUtirx ill irimnO. SmCenSllIIICin 
doctrine of partie.'^ ji^\7TioT<Ti7i<:iI!y (It'lcniiines 
and describes liie fundunu-nial lyiH's of parlies in 
accordance with the age stages of man, and thim 
diM-overs four types, peculiar liotb in spirit and 
clmructer, it {loes beyond the ta>lv of e\i>laining 
political [jurties themM-lves, and thu-<. from being 
a thcMy of political cbatnctcr and mind in their 
natural chief kinda and form*, ft becomes a 
new psycholojrieal .-cii j;rc nf jiolitici in {icneral. 
Ttds theory throws new light on i>oliticul facts 
and indiTidual character. Even where there are 
no piolitioal parties, tlirrc are --till to Im' fiuitid 
radical, liberal, eousirvative, absoluitst, indiviii- 
uak whose way of thinking and acting tiu'ls its 
explanation in that theory, ju^l as much a.-* if 
Buch individuals had fomiid theniH'lves into a 
party, and as such, tried to intliience pvdjlic life. 
Thusw fundamental types may altio more clearly 
and easily be fUustrated in indiTidoals tlian in 
parties, for on the fnrinatio!) of jmrties many 
things exerciiie an iutlucnce bi^sideb the natund dis- 
podtioB of the individuals who unite to fonn a 
party. It not unfrequently happens tluit the lead- 
en of the parties individually belo!is to another 
type than the party Itself. Th'' literal .Miralx au 
was the head of a radical party; the liberal Pitt 
was the leader of the nbmhitist conservative 
lorie«(; in the revolution of the N< iherlancN, the 
conservative William the sSilent led the radical- 
liberal party. In Switzerland the absolutist par- 
tii s. in Gi rmatiy the \iltramontane parties, arc 
often led by ra«licals; and so, on the otlicr hand, 
the nuUcal-revolutionary panics (oniliie their 
cause to the expert skill of absolutit»t generals. — 
Alwve parties stand the ptijple. But in nations also 
we often perceive the Kiine cliicf tendencies that 
distinguish individitals and parties. In the French 
nationaJ ctuuraeter the absolutist character, and 

in the French spirit tlic radical trait, \< vcrj' prom- 
inent ; and this explaiui* the violent changes in 
French political history. On the contrary, in the 
Russian nation tli<' absolutist spirit 8een>s to be 
combined with a railical <lisjHKiiion. The Eng- 
Usji are manifestly lil>eral in character and conser- 
vatire in spirit ; the ideal of the Germans is a 
liberal government, maintained and supported by 
the conservative jK-ople. — From the four fiuida- 
mentol teudcucics of humanity, Rohmer derives 
four general characters of political constitutions, 
as (li-tin!niish< (1 from forms of the state. Had 
icali-ni, as l he suprcniary of abstraction, cngentiers 
the idol state; librali^in. as the supremacy of 
individual |H'rsonality, the individual stale; con- 
servati^uj, which pays honia!;c shove all tbing!< to 
the jiower of history and the riirhts of races, the 
race Male; anUAnaliy, abwlulv^m, Ike form btate." 
(|($ 290-iSS6.)— Tlie history of nationii. and, on 
the whole, in its ^"-rand uutlincs. (he hi tMiy fif 
humanity, foUows tlie»u cUaugiu^ impuUe-s in 



their difTcrent peritids. The period of childhood 
\9 devctlcd to the .service of abstraction: in old age, 
traditional forms olcain a decisive authority. At 
Ike height of life tke manly tendencies prevaiL 
Humanity has not as yet rraehed its climax, 
but it is nKinif< sily nppro.icliitiir it. Its devebip- 
menl on the whole is, therefore, liberal; the 
modern era is intellectually freer and more self- 
cons( ious than any previous one. But, within 
nKKleru times, liistory, in diflcrenl ages and ph.iscs 
of development, has already re[tcatedly mailc the 
circuit of Uie age stages of man, and of their 
respt^ctive tendencies. On this neccssaiy move- 
ment re~ts, in p;irt, the rlivine education of nations; 
on this aliio rests their highest expression, lh« 
changing phases of the spirit of (1m times, the 
htcatli of which every i>ne fcels, iMlt the correct 
under»tundiug of which constitutes the art of tke 
statesman. J. C. Blcktbcbu. 

PARTY GOYERNMENT IN THE TNITED 
ST.\TES. The first leo.rdul party contest in 
New York stale, in 1788, ended in a total poll of 
13,453; tlie lolal vole in 1880 wns 1,102,945, and 

ihcnumlxr of voters over l,2'>0,rHXi. This ad%'auce 
in Ike voting and the possihle votes of nearly one 
hundred fold, or six times larger than the growth 
of population, aptly measures al <mce the needs, 
the conditions ami (lie development of parly 
government in the Unit<'d States. Mei-tiags at 
'^'Alartling's" in New York,^and Uie "Long 
Room " in Boston, were suffleicnt for the conduct 
of party jilTMirs, whih' lie vote/s of on-- city uuni 
bcrcd lesii than 3,U0U, and the [Kill list of the other 
fell short of this number l)y one-half ; but the 
cnorinou"? increase of the voting voter, due. first, 
to the spread of poli;ii al privileges by law. sei ond, 
to tke growth of political interests by |iart 3' con- 
tests, and third, to the increaao of population — 
has rendered the earlier methods obsolete, and 
develojtcd an intricate system of party govern* 
nieut, the product of ihe Inst sixty years, whose 
working is most vigoi ously aiineked by those least 
aware of tke frcnn ndr u- dinii ullit s presented 
by Ike quadrennial niobilizaliuu of 9,000,000 
voters. Tke development of party government 
has, therefore, been along the inevitahle lines of 
increasitig organization and delc}:ated powers, 
whose developmeul if ttie State is iIk f luijiir 
story of representative government. Burke 'sdefi- 
idtion, " Party is a Iwdy of men united In pro- 
niotini; lis llieir joint endeavors the national 
interec-l upon Mime (mrticuhir principle in which 
they are all agreed," was accurately applicable lo 
Uie small iiiiil (nhe: ent iwdy of eli ctors which he 
n |>resenied. While remaining true in .spirit, it 
has < (.aH d to ajiply in detail to the two great 
political camps into which Ike United States lias 
iM-en substantially divided for thirty years. In 
these two parties a bare fia' tion <if voters, not a 
leulk utmost, carrying on the active work oi party 
government, constltule the standing army of po- 
litical life. wlii. li in periodical sirutrglcs exhausts 
its cHurlb iu the endeavor " to pull the lost 1 
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in A word» to mobiUse the grcot nam of inert 
Toten with oonstnntly inrreasini^ suocew. Be- 

j^inning in wiili n ]m.1Ii .! v.)tc in New York 
State (whcru llie rccurd'S uru mosi complete), wilh 
one TOter in Ave (18,458 in 1780, out of 57,606 
Voters in ITftOy, the proporiinn stoMiiily ri>>«' to 
81.13 per Cfiil. ill 1820, iiu rt nseii raiiidly uuiitii; 
the next six yeim, in \viii< h ihe fouuilaiimis of 
|>arty goTernmcnt wc-ru luiil, lo nii nvcragc of 60 
per cent., or very nearly tlie average now obtain- 
ing in (tival IJi ilaiu, rising in the tcnyi-ars i nding 
iu 1666 lo 77, ix>ucliiuK iu lliu pr<:6idcatiul year 
1876 to 88 per cent., nn<l in 1880 to 90 per cent. 
IIow l.iri^cly keen politic al intiK'^t and liiirli intcl 
li};viicc are uveded lo iucrea&u this per ct-ul. in 
miMlo lievt npperent by the fact tliat the highest 
pi icc iitautc of votitii; voii r'< in (Imfie slates lias 
been for yeai H in llie count it s wltosc iH-Tceutagu 
of AniericHu born populiilion is liirge»t. This 
growtU in the percentage of voters exercising the 
right of voters, no leas than the widcnin]^ of suf* 
fruge, lias iiu rea.si d the coni|ilc.\ity of party man 
Bgemcut during the la-st century ut>ou a scale 
mtber one of kind than of degree. — At the 
on;ani/.atioii of tlie frdernl t'overnnu-ut the num- 
ber of voterH in each political divibiuu was si ill 
email enough to iKMinit the matiai^meut of parties 
by the simple and nidimenlary metliuds long in 
use among Eny;lish speaking peoples. These weie. 
self-nominaliou for the cuudidale, the caucus or 
meeting to expiew tlio desire of the voter, and 
in addition, ns a dormant political power in the 

state, there < \isii d ili< rcnu-ention, ulucli (lie Ira 
diUona rather thuu the usage of the Eugluili cuu- 
•titatton made the form in which the general 
liody polillc took original :iiul initiatory iirtion. 
Except in the Moutheni stales, wliii It retain many 
archaic forms in their puliiical life, self nomina- 
tiou has disitppcared in this country, the public 
meeting has become the caucus or primaiy, and 
i« treated elsewhere (sic CATCl^fl); while tlie i (ni 
Teutioo, developing along two distinct nud inde- 
pendent lines, has become in its constitutional 
forn> the body to which is committed tlie e ninpo 
sitiou of organic law, while in its puiilical form 
it has come to be Uic body which iu eouuty, 
district, stale and national affnirs acta under a 
loosely (leiined body of u*age and party regula- 
tion for the party as an organic whole, in theory 
drawing its power from the priniiiried. in prac- 
tice acting independently, rcgtilating their action 
and dLlerniining their consliluliou. — Tlase two 
widely divergent forms of the couveuiiou origi- 
oated in tlie same stem; but while one attainfd 

full development and power in the eonstilii'i 'it- 
making period of the r* voluiioi), the odiei only 
reached its di velopmenl in the paily making 
peritMl, which began in 1820, and emUd in 1H40, 
with the party oruanizaiion now (18h8) in exist 
encu in full operation, allliough llie developmeiil 
of its details is still in progres». The convention, 
as a primal political force in the body politic, ap- 

peand early in Ainericnu bisloiy. "Tiny had 
no doubi," buys liulchln^on of the actiuu of the 
137 vounL— 8 



Massachusetts colonists when the old ooltndl had 
taken possession of the government from whidi 

:imol)liaddiivettO"V, Aniho--, •■ reeeivtd advlOB 
of the cvnrrnttMcallcfl by the prince of Orange, 
and, in imitation of it, tliey K-ammiended (May 

2. lOS'n i.» III,- .v. veial town-* of iheciri.ny lomeet 
and ill pule jier^oii-,' w ho us.seudiled, and ussumed 
the right to decide w hat constiUitcd tlio govern- 
ment of Ihe colony, as the convention parliament 
of 1G88, assembled without a writ, luid decided 
upon the consiituenl ]Kiwers of the £ii.i!li«h gov* 
eruuieni. The whig lawyers who roauaged the 
revolution in the thirteen colonies, itself essen* 
lially a politiud struggle, were mindful of Ihe 
organic character which precedent atiached to a 
conventiou, and termed the meeting of commia- 
sioneis from the colonies a ( unijn s-. M< aiiwbile, 
the radical clianues in progreas iluxu^li the col* 
onic8 Were conduried by convcniioiis, the work 
being at length compk-iid \<\ a federd conatitu* 
tional convention, while the iioii ici, unvernment 
of the day was carried on b}' nu eliiigs in the largo 
cities, bupplemcnted by ihucoUeciivv a« liou taken 
by tlie members of colonial assemblies. Th« 
latti r, :is well as tin; fnrniei . bridgial over the 
period between their sessions and their assembly 
through the appointment of committees ol cor- 
respondence, a luxly wlii<h is the lineal pred- 
ecessor of the "slate central committee" of the 
pies(.-iit day, and which remained for over flfty 
yeai-8 after the revolution the stated political au- 
thority in deddiug ui>on the executive conduct 
of campaigns. These pulilii; meeiinizs ami com- 
mittees of currcspondeuce, in the post-revolution- 
ary period, conducted wtnnal |Mlitical aetton; 
the conveiitiuii was employed wlnn cxlniordinury 
sU p-' Wire prupLsed. Sliay's rebellion was pre- 
ceded by one which met al Springfield, and em- 
bracetl <lelegates from Ihu counties about ; the 
alarm created by the Hartford convention wu? in 
l)arl due ix llic seleelion of this term in snmmon- 
iug it, and, without much regard to whether the 
iKxly was made up of delegates, any mai« meeting 
of iioire than usual inqK itam was U iniedacon- 
v( i,iiini; t.g., ihe New Voik nueling nominating 
Georize Clinton in Ibll, tin- maKS meeting le<l by 
Daniel Webster in New Hampshire in 1813, or 
even the early " conventious ' iu M upland nnd 
Ftennaylvania which nominated Jackson and Har- 
rhon. — The initiative in luval and elate [Nirty 
government, which rested at the o|H-nlng of the 
revolnlicnmiy War wilh city meetings, soeielies 
and their committees of correspondence, was 
tmnsferred in the period sucoMtling this stnig" 
glc to slate and fi ili r d legislatures, by whom it 
c ontinued to lie cm ic ised until lNi<3 in all parts 
of llie I oiii.tiy , and in some soiitln'rn slates until 
l^dO. The change in New- Vol k Male, a cloM-ly di- 
vided |H>lilical IjimIv, w hose politics early icaeheil, 
and lias since niainlaiiied, a liiu'li degree of or- 
ganization, which makes its development typi- 
cal, was disiinct and deflniie in this direction. 
Gvori;' Cliiitfii had Ihcii llie eliii f (\<(iiiiveof 
i Ihu slate ihiuugh the war of uulependv nee, by 
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UD<^>poacd election. Tln' fii *t venous step toward 
the organizutiou uf au oppusitiou was by n meet- 
tag of Olinton's oppnneota Teb. 11. 1789, which 
nominated Roliert Yates, and appiiintc<l n oom- 
inittee uf corrcspoudenct' lo iKoinote his election, 
wliilu a letter eolicilini; his candidacy was ail- 
dressed to Iiim Icom Albany. Three yean later 
the nomination of John Jay was made by a eafled 
meeting of his special supporters, and contirttied 
by a larger body lieUi later; Cliutou, represeutiog 
the more popular orgaotsatloD, noelTed his nom- 
iiiiUion from a general mcctini; "composed, as 
was iillcgod, of gentlemen from various parts of 
the state," followed by meetings in each county. 
Here was the early germ of the conventioo, as 
DOW known; but it withered from the practical 
diflSculty itnd the vast expense of travel, which 
made it impossible to bring political delegaU'S 
together, except ns they were already aasemlded 
in state iegi-Iatui*es. It is highly signiflrnnt tlini 
each step iii the higher orgaaizalion of our parties 
has been at a time when internal tnasportation 
was developed. Tlie stale convention reached its 
development in New York »<tate in the decade 
which saw the Erie ctual opened ; the ttstlooal 
convention first became comiricte in the period of 
railroad expansion from 1850 to 1860, and the 
m;iii;ii;( nu'lil of a iiMtioiial tampaign from a single | 
party centre ouiy bvcauie i>oS'iibic from 1870 to 
1880, when the tetegrapli system of the United 
States was tli-st extended over our terriiorj'. 
These are the real conditions which have made 
poidble the deveioiMnent, and determined the 
character, of party government. Tocquevillu 
early pointed out the exlinordinnr}' freedom of 
political association enjoyed in this country, but 
this would have continuetl dependent on cliques 
and caucates at stale capitals and at the sent of 
federal pnuer, if it had not been .supplemented 
by u Ireedom and fucility iu travel and comnuini- 
cation IncooeciTable when he wrote. By 1T95 
an unprecedenttHl advance in population h.id e.v- 
tended the l)aNe of p<ilitiral iietion in New York 
State beyond the scope of any meeting, large or 
select, on Maidiattan island, and John Juy was 
nominatetl by a qu!L<«i legislative caucus held at 
Albany, which was, for a quarter of a eentury 
after, the centre of political ociion. To the close 
of tlie century, (he action of llie Albany caucus 

w.'LS slill shared by citlsens of the Si.ilr- capital; 
but the tenilcncy was to recognize onl\ legi>l«tor3 
as its members, and in 1804 Anron Burr and 
Mori:au Li'wis were nomiDate*! by fully •■rganized 
lej:islative eaucuses. Even then the Burriu- tic ket 
wa.s completetl tty a pulilie meeting at Albany, 
which nominated Oliver Phelps nalieuteuuut gov- 
ernor; hut for Burrltcs and " Quids " the AHiany 

caucus of legi.sltttoi-s was the e introllinir 1""1\, 
its "address" the party phuforni, and ii> "com. 
mittee of corresponidence " the governing body of 

the camp. ii;,'n. A " regular " party <irfrani7.riiu>n 
now rirsi appeared in New York jiolirie-. whicli 
has never since Ijeen wiihoiu a politi< ;d oiganizn- 
Uoa i«V«»mn£ "regularity" by virtue of itauu* I 



broken political vu( fession from the 1)ody whirh 
in 1805 aoraioated D. D. Tompkinti. Fur twenty 
}ears afterward the Inisiness uf carrying on party 
governm« nt was conducted at Albany, and the 
straggle against the "Albany regency" was iu 
fact the struggle of the counties and their politioil 
action against power which out of the neccsaiiy 
of the post msd hnd ersrltated to Albany. The 

same devi liipnieiit of p:irty u'"vernmenl was in 
progress at all llic statu capital", at least us for 
south aa Ylrgf nUi and as far north as MaMachu- 

setts. In New Hamiishiretbe "Rofkiiiclnim ron- 
vention," Aug. 5, 1812, a mass meeting of 1,500 
voters, adnptetl a platform, nomiiuied a full 
ticket. Slate, electoral and congressional, and 
joined in a vigorous address to President Madi- 
son. In Vermont " conventions of fiee men" 
and the legislative caucus acted indiscriminately, 
sometimes reaching the same nominations. Tlie 
public meeting pn served its place osthc origin of 
political action murli later at the south, and the 
extent of tlie slates west and south of Virginhi 
left a pnliticid initiative to the county, which has 
htng survived, although the legislatures were in 
all these states centres of political action. Inev- 
itably, however, the condition of society on tlie 
frontier rendered impoesli>1e methodicst political 
action. Nominati'ins in Kentucky, in 1799, for* 
constitutional coaveotion and Htate legislature, 
were " agreed upon ** in many eoontle* by "com- 
mittees i>f two from each religi- us society and 
from each niililia company "; .i combination of 
religions and secular affairs in prditical organiza- 
tiou which liad its unulugue in Philadelphia at n 
recent period in the cant prtlitical que-iion, "Are 
you a pre^byierian or dem*»crul?" whose answer 
opened mure tlian one election flgbt. — Id Virginia 
a periodical Richmond caucus enrly in the een> 
turv liei ith'd oil <\n'f M' iiiiiinii ion-, and I'pjioinled 
a committee of com-pontleuce, which acted with 
liltc committees in the counties. Tlie aclion of 
this legislative caucus was so strictly a matter of 
state party governnaiit that in a presidential year, 
as in 1812, it did not go bey<uid tin- n •minaliOQ 
of ele<:tors, and passed no resolutions expressing 
a preference as to a candidate for president, or 
1 enuin i:itini; a naiion.il i>l itfoini, the "r)iily test 
laid dowu" in llie selection of cKcloraiJciug " Will 
he vole for Mr. Madisimt" In PtonnsylTaoia 
nominulions were ma<l<- at this tinn- in the same 
way, ahii |)arty manageliienl Vestetl in members 
of the 1( ^i'-Iaiure. In Mnssnchusetls, even Hf late 
as 1820, the Jackson " corresponding committee," 
appointed by a meeting in Iljjxton, tloferred meet- 
ing "until tlie le;:ish(!u(c met, and a stale con- 
vention could lie us>eml>led,"Meps in I ids direction 
still hinging on the legislature. To party man- 
a'_'« nii n- Ilie inenilieis if the h .-i-lalurr naturally 
addeii the declaratiou of parly policy and party 
principles. The splu-re which hti.* buMi occupied 
durinL' the half century closing in Isso^go by the 
party plalfoiins and the letti rs of camliilates, WSS 
earlier filled by addre--e> fvoin si it" Icj ^latures 
I OD federal and sute topics, lakiug a rouge and 
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«]qpMring with a fre(|ii» n» y fince iiniiknwn. For 
ueiurly fifty yeai-s ulur tlio rcvidiitiouiiry war 
tbuse addn-r-M-s suminud up the upposiiii; pulitit-al 
-doctriuea of Ibe day. itud tlie invmbcra who eignod 
them munsged Ihe party origin izations. Nor, in 
C'otnpari.sons between llic [>- rsoiuil cbanicldr of 
slate legislatures at aa carlic-r and later dale, is it 
fair to forget that memberefaip in these biidies 
"fifty years imo jruvc tlic pi>litifiil control of partj' 
uomiualioua aud purty policy which lius sioco 
become vested in the party convention and its 
"central ronimiitce." Ability will nhvnys prnvi- 
tutc whiTu rual power is exerted. This is excr- 
-cised to-day upon the fioor of conveiitious, wbo-^o 
memibera ore qolle as often himlered in their 
ioflnence ns aided In their authority by a sMt at 
Wa-shiiiu'ii'ii or iti a sUile cupital. The Cdnttnl 
exercised by the legislative caucus found its uaiu- 
nl analogue In • like control over federal alAiirB 
in the <'ou<;ressionuI < :iuf iis at WashinLitnn. wIiom' 
|M»wer was first cliaili ii|?i.d, not by the niilionul 
convculioQ which sucn ciU-il it, but by the etate 
legislative caucus, wbicb euvied botli the p iwerof 
the iKKly at Wa^-bington aud tbc |iiriM>ii>kraling 
influcDCC enjoyed in the councils of the meeting 
at Washington by thu Ricbinoud caucus. Aanm 
Burr's nomination as vice-president was the first 
formal action tulton by n caucus at Washington — 
Jeffenion'ii selection huing a foregone conclusion 
—aud Burr was nominated at the suggestion of 
■an Albmy coiifcrenct'. Hy 180S wvcntet-n mcnj 
bcrs of the " ri jiulili'-au " caucus at Washington 
bolted its action on another suggestion from 
Albany. State legi!>iatures bad begun, each on 
JtS own account, to make presidential nomina- 
tions, hut holdiny; tlicir a( lion Mihordinale to finid 
deteruiiuuliou si Waslituglon, precisely as in the 
•convention period state conventions present their 
" favoritf sons" to n:ili..iial cunveutloiis. The 
objection to the congrt-Hsioual caucusasthe mana- 
ger of national politics had become so serious in 
1812 that the call that vcar laid stress tipon the 
regular cliariirier of the a<sciul)ly, while Ihe reso- 
lutions pasMil diMlaimi-<l any power in its mem- 
bers to act except in a personal capacity. Albany 
was. ns usual, the first to break ground in a new 
dinciion, ami llif rei>ulilic;in lc::i^lalive caucus 
at Albany nominated Dc Win Clinlou lea days 
(May S9. 1813) after Madison's nomination at 

W:i-liini;ton. "One noininri'.ion." -Mid " Niles' 
Ri'L'i^lei," in couiiULntin^' niiou liii ir ai lion, is 
ju-xt as iegitimuti- as thi' i ilu r. ' 'I'li ■ ( onveuliou 
which met at New York in Septemlter of Ibe 
same year, with a ie|'r< seniation from eleven 
stall s iucludi-d in its ini nilter>hip. and wliirli is 
sometimes cited as ibe first nomiualing conven- 
tion, was in fact a mass meeting lu-ld to approve, 
or, in nioili'fu phia-' . " iml >! ^c," the noniinuliori 
n)a«le ai Alltany. Four years earlier a bkc ussein- 
hlngu held at " Martliug's" styled il>elf a '* general 
mectin}.'." a ,d, while approvini,' by ikioh- sI;i'"- < 
nominations, in tlu- address which it in<> i ud) il 
commitiee of corre^piindcnee to •• (orwanl to m.- I 
jitthUcana at the United Sutes," uOiurted them t 



to "support stirh cnndidatrs for offices in the 
genei-al government as are regidarly selected und 
recommended by a republican majority of the 
Union"; meaning, of course, the Congressional 
caucus. — Party government bad now reached a 
>tagc in which the c<'U:_'re88iiinal caucus, who<e 
power, though questioned, was supreme, carried 
on the loose national organisation of the dnj 
through its standing coramil tee of cori espondencej 
slate legislatures did the same for state conleets; 
whih' an iuchoale rcproientatlve politienl iMldy 
(lid tlie like in tlie cities. The " p'tieral nict-ting" 
had alreaily become too cumljrous to carry on 
party affaii-s in cities like New Toric, Philadd- 
|ihia and Baltknoie; Boston was still a town 
wimse Inhabitants enjoyed right of pasturage on 
lli«! coinuioii for (liiriy years Inter. Secret socie- 
ties bad l>eeo uu earlier substitute for the nuua 
meetlnf, of whidi "TMmronny, a society of the 
Co!umliian order," is the last lingeriu'.; ri-presont- 
aiive. The "democniiic society," organized in 
Philadelphia during Washington's second term, 
bad its afiiliated branches over Pennsylvania and 
the neighljoring slates, extending to the outer 
bounds of the Kentucky wilderness. Federal 
politics in western Mass ichusctis and the region 
about were for nearly a genersition at this period 
pinverfully influenc-d, if not cnniroHcd, l»y a 
secret society wbicb bad utUliuted branches in 
New England and the middle statea, and more 
fra!isient organizations exi-icd i-I>>-wbere; all cir- 
cunisianci'S which pluyeil an important part in 
givingedgeto the anii ma-onic moveinent. None 
of these societies offered a ba-ta for |>opuhu> action 
during a lime when the numlier of voters was 
jearly au/nicnling, quintupling in Xew Y -ik 
slate'iu thirty years; 57,000 io 1790, 2o9,3b7 in 
1891. The committee of corrcspfimieiicc, which 
each "gem rul tneeliug" left to coniiniie political 
action until another met, was gradually sup- 
planted by ward organizations, first temporary, 
tln n pernianeni. The great " gt-nrral meeting" 
wiiieh nie;, l-J.OOO strong, to approve Mudisou's 
nomination and tin- piov<rution of the war, in 
Pldladeiphin, >lay, lbl2, called ward caucuses to 
ap|H>int five delegates to a "general committee,** 

wliirh sat aiiparmily for no oiln r purjto-iL' than 
a U)«»rc formal and weighty declaration than waa 
possible in a tumultuous mass meeting. A slmlUir 
appeal lo the primary was taken in Baltimore; but 
tlie Usual course with these large city meetings— 
of which a number were held in these stormy 
war times — was to approve existing nominaltom 
made by state legislatures, and to ap|)oint tho 
customary commitiee of correspondence. From 
cities, counties and single districts representative 
party government spread rapidly to the state, 
while the tirin eonvi ntioii ? » L'an to be employed 
for any " general meetiug " which in< iuiii d inem- 
l»ers of more than one place. The la-t noinina- 
tion of the ronirressiotial caucus in lW-1 made 
plain the ilisai'jx arain i- of Its poIlli< al pi wer, 
which Ind riei-ivi il ti fatal liloiv riilii \i :irs be- 
fore. Eight years later thu Albany caucus, which 
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had dealt thh blow, alarmed at the growtli of a 
new political eugiue iu the couvcutioD, called for 
B revival of the congressional caucus as an escape 
from tilt' dangere of separate state nominations 
for the presidency. The committee of oorre- 
tpondence of the congrenional caucus hM mir- 
vived in unbrrtken mu ct ssinn its tlie *'< onpn'>;- 
sioiial campaign cummitlec " of to day, appoiutetl 
bicnuiallj in tlie joint caucuses of the senators 
and r pic^cntntivt's of each political partj*. The 
influence uf tills boily varies greatly with the 
strength of the national committee and llw ability 
of its secretary and members. In a presidential 
year the conj^ressional cami>aign committee can 
do liltlc but (listribuie documcnls, the party in 
power in either wing of the capitol using its 
fncilities, folding rooms, employ^ and wbat not, 
for this purp<i-i'. Tii iln- intercalary coiigrc^ioiial 
election the powers of this coniiniitce are c<jn- 
siderable. It makes, or baa made, the u-siessnieut 
on officers, organizes the congressional campaign 
where the party is wc ik, somctinu-s assumes to 
decide iK'tween coiiflii ; ii ^ i lainiaiits for a regular 
nomination, and fumi^iic^ doubtful districts with 
thdr speskers and supplie": but in tlie practical 
work of politics all ibis pinvc-; of lc>- advantage 
to party success than in furthering conflicting 
intrigues within the party for the ptacea In its 
gift, in pariicular tliose which depend upon the 
action of the parly caucus in the house when 
deciding upon its candidates for speaker and 
other oOicers in the organization of the lower 
chamber of the fetlcral legislature. — The state 
legislative caucus rcninincd in full .sway upoa 
the disappearance of its Wasliinglon rival; but 
it was near its end. Presidential nominations 
l»y state Icirislalures as a forma! official act wi-re 
becoming more frequent, and paved the way for 
a broader representation than a party legislative 
caucus, in which the voters of Ibc party living 
in districts where it was in a minority bad no 
representation. The " convention " of the da}" 
was steadily widening its base and increasing 
its Inflnence, and what was of nearly equal im- 
portance. < e:i>e(l to be regarded as a ilan^'erous or 
revolutionary political tool. It is a familiar fact 
that the legislature of Pennsylvania early lost the 
high relative importance attached to st.ite b irisla- 
turesand service in Ibeni in the post revolutionaiy 
perioil, and it was in thi.s state that the nominating 
convention first appeare«l ii» full action. A fruit- 
le.v^ proposal for a national convention to make an 
anti slavery nomination against 3Ionroc was niadc 
in Philoiielphia in 1820; in the previous four 
years the nomination of slate officers through a 
convention coi si-^ting of di b'srati-s chiw. u by pub- 
lic meetings htd Ijccouie familiar. In the decade 
opening in 1830 this became the practice in Penn- 
sylvania, bednniiiL' five years before the like in 
novation in New Voik .stati-, ten years ln-fore it 
was rooted in M!iS'»achusetls, an<l fifteen y<ars 
before the legiidHtive caucus bad dlMtppearcd iu 
Ttrgtnia, while in some western and southwestern 
states it surrivcd the first highly organised naUon- 



al campaign of our history in 1840. A conven- 
tion held in Carlisle, Pa., in February, 1821, made 
up of county delegates, which nominated Heister 
in opiH>siiion to Gov. Pindlay, was one of the 
first state conventions on the modern pUn, if not 
the earliest. 8!z years earlier, Feb. 97, 1816, 
when .1 'niri tiuL' of citizens from every part of 
the state" was " holden at Boston," it confined 
itself to an address to the Independent electors <^ 
Massarbu^etis, and only "confirmed " the nomina- 
tion of Caleb StiiMig ami William Pliillijjs, already 
reached by a legislative caucus. — In general terms* 
it may be said that, up to the slack water |iolitica 
of Monroe's second t leetion, the general meeting* 
in the centres of population, while it had been 
widened by the presence of voters from other 
parts of the state, assumed no strict representative 
capacity, and left the initiative in politii s to the 
legistTitive caucus; but in the decade beginning 
with 1H2Q two changes took place: state conven- 
tions, embracing representatives from most of the 
counties of the state, began to make state and 
national nominations, and conventions foraspecial 
purpose, embracing quasi delegates from many 
stales, lx>gan to formulnie opinion on questions of 

nall'iiial [>' litirs. and out of llu'se se]i;irate Ibreuds 
was spuu the national convention. So slowly did 
this take place that, reckoning from tlie enriiest 
state convention of a representative tharacter. U 
was fifteen years ln'fore all the counties of a large- 
state were repres< nu d in a convention, and forty* 
eight years before uU the states were represent- 
ed l)y luttional conventions. These early Ijodies 
were, as was natural, most loosely organized. 
The Ilartford convention, in spite of its official 
character, received from New Hampshire dde- 
gateselecli d by ( <iunly meetings, an l carelessness 
of form or credential was still more cbaracterislic 
of tlie bodies which met at a iuii r |ieriod to rep- 
resent some pari icular form of national oi<inion. 
Early as tbc-e Inn lies assumed a reprcseul4ttive 
character, tbeir sys;ematic orgainzaliou came more 
slowly, and important political gatherings wide h 
exerted a serious influence upon current party 
policy were in f:i< t no'liint; but voluntary as- 
semblages of men chos<-n by no formal constitu- 
ency. This was the case even with the protec- 
ti >n convention uhicb met at Uarrisburg, uiK)n 
the call (if Ibe Penn-ylvania legislature, July 30. 
1827, delegates to wiiieh were elected by counties 
in Pennsylvania. The nddre«-s of the fr«'<r trade 
convention which met In Philadelphia Sep . 30, 
isr.l. was accepted liy Mr. .Ju-'iec Story, in bis 
Cummeutarie^t, as au authoritative er|>ositiou 
of the political views of the party denying con- 
L'levs the lii^lit to levy pmuctive duties; but the 
convention itself met pursuant to n call issued 
at the suggestion of the *'Ncw York Evening 
Po'if": Ibe delci! ites, who voted singly and with 
eipial power-, repre-cu'ed states, cities, counties, 
ma>s meeiings and tlictn.-eivcs; Mis»i>sippi being 
'• leprcficnted" hy a single delegate, Mr. Pinck- 
ney, a member of congress, ami the proceedings 
throughout poliA to a loose structure only powlUs- 
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irillle the funetions ntul mctliods of n political 
convention wera atill unformud. The like was 
true nf the protectionist convention wliich met in 
the same yeiir iu Nmv York, of the ronventlun of 
tbe friends of Americao iodusiiy lield in Harri»- 
burg in 1884, nnd nf most inters! ato convcntiomof 
the (i ly. In tlic first of ihc ]on'^ series of conven- 
tions dealiii.i{ witli the needs of tlie Hi»j«8ippi 
valley, wliich met at Mempliin, Nov. 19, 1845, upon 
a cal! is8Ui-(l by the T('iiiu's.s<'<! state leirishiiurr, 
wiih .Tolin C. Calhoun iis its prosidini; oHicer, 
delt'u'iitts from clt'vcn stnics, one lerritoiy, Texas, 
an independent power, St. Louis, and a number 
of couuties. all raet and votrd on a common tmsls. 
In fad, thi- nmny irUiT>':iii' inventions wliicli 
met for a quarter of a century nflcr the Uortford 
«ODvention, bore the same rdatiun to Ibe strictly 
lii Lruni/r l national ronvcntioill of the post rehill- 
ion period, that early parliaments sustain to the 
completely nrganiaed body now at St. Stephens.— 
In most siittiw the conventimi hud re.u:h«'d ojcom- 
pli tc or^uniiation Ions hi fon- its representative 
capaciiy was recognized. Ik 1820 the " repiililic- 
an " legislative caucus at Albany, whose address 
put Tbmpkins and Mooers In nomination In ac- 
cordance with the "settled and appntvcd ways" 
of tbe party, was met by a bolliug caucus, wbuse 
address dealt freely in theenm>ntcbargesof fraud 
asrninst Gov. Tompkins. In the ensuing four 
years the constitution of 1821 adiled larci-ly to the 
voters of the state, and the popular (invention 
sprang into being under the control of the youai; 
leaders in Ibe central counties " hy the lakes," 
who were l>ei^iuning, fli>l as ant 1 masons, and later 
aa wlii^s, ibeir struggle against ibe conirul of pol- 
itics from Albany. In ten years, the new and 
facile in8trunK-i]t of political action bad driven 
the legUlativu caucus out of existence. Tbe first 
conspicuous, but by no means the eariiest, conven- 
tion i f '111- lU'W oi-derwaa an anti in!i>^<inio body, 
whicli nu t in 1826, with Tliuilow Wicd us its 
influential manap-r. Ii still took lon;.'>r to go 
from New York to Buffalo tbau in 18»3 to go 
from New Torfc to 8au Francisco; nnd, in the 
loos«.' practitL' of thu day, any man with intL-resl 
enough tu take a week's journey to a politicti 
convention was accepted as a repreaeotative, with 
little scrutiny of his cn dentials, if any were re- 
quired. Progress, however, toward a different 
proci-dure, was rapid. Originating in a locid call 
in 1o<m1 newspapers to the "young men's repul>- 
lican clubs" through the state, the "republican 
3-oung men's convention," which met nt Llica 
Aug. 12. 1828, and chose W. II. 8eward as its 
presiding officer, was a ftdl-fled^'cd political con- 
vention, wlioM- mat ati<l ruj'iil wmkiiig shows 
bow early tliu baud of Thuriow Weeil learned its 
cunning. lis nvord presents delates elected 
nnd rauffi d by counties, a temporary and perma- 
nent oi^'.oii/. itiun, conimiltees on credential, or. 
ganiztiuon and resojutious, appointed on tlie in- 
stant by tbe chairman by congressional districts, 
sad its dose presents a complete working machine. 
Centcal corraqmnding committees of three wen 



named from each county, and these wereiattruc^ 

ed to complete tbe county organization by a com- 
mittee of five in each town, while the general 
conduct of affairs was intrusted to a "slate cen- 
tral corresponding committee " of twelve "lo be 
taken tmm tlie town of Utica and vicinity," a 
necessary cotice-sion tn tbe |itrit ti. nl diffleulty of 
bringing together a committee including meinhers 
scattered over a wider area. This convention 
adopted a modern platform, t:icking on a tariff 
plank OS an afteriliouglit; but it made no nomi- 
nations; approving those ali-eady made of Smith 
Thompson and Francis Granger on the stale, and 
Adams and Rush on the fedend ticket. Reso- 
lutions were |ias-e(l. but they did not as yi l con- 
stitute a cotuprebeusive platform, aud action upon 
nominations was reached through the adoption of 
a nsolmion — a practice wldcb slill survives in 
many states in the apparently useles.s form of 
adding to tbe platform aa additional rcso^ilon 
ijiving the names of the <!andidnt<fi who have 
been put in nomination by the ririi »wt choiie of 
the convention between several candidates. The 
new form of party rule was already iu full opera- 
tion In Pcnn^lvnnia, where by 1828 tbe nomlna* 
tion f>f J. Andrew Sliulye wii- reached in a 
convention (March 4, lU2d) only after five ballots; 
but so loose was parly organization thai the state 
coinniitiee ni)poii)tefl by the convention was at 
this i>eriod in the habit of meeting only lo call 
noother convention, intercoovention politicsd con- 
trol vesting, as it had for so many years iu "com- 
mittees of corre8ix>iidcnce " appointed hy general 
meetings in the larger cities. In MassachuHetts, at 
tbe same period (Jan. 28, ItSSU), the first siep was 
taken toward a convention by adding to the "mass 
meeting of repuldican ni "mlK^rsof both brandies," 
delegates from " republic4in towns not repro- 
Kcnled in the legislature." Five years later the 
.Ia( ks<iu republicans in the sia'r |i , ! fully organ- 
i/.ed on the convention plan, uiul lioili parties In 
1832. InVirginia, when,asinNew V >ik, tiieop- 
posiiiou seized on the eonvealioa in lh2b. the rid- 
ing legislative caucus eziendod Its numbciaiutbe 

same method by addiiiir repres( tiialiveS Of COUa* 
lies where tbe parly being in a minority had no 
representatives in the leirtslsture. Witboui enter- 

ing into unnecessary detail, like cliaiitres look 
place elsi-where, and by iJviO the lei;isliitive caucus 
was everywhere contined to K-gislaiive i.ssues. 
"Conventions appointed by the people," sjiid 
" Niles' ReuMster," in 1S27, of the coinin;,' change, 
"apjiointed by the people for a sjwitic purpow;, 
are nut liable to the objections which apply to 
legislative caucuses. " Tbe result has not justified 
the lio|ie. — The iialioiia! coin, nti' i) iirew liy the 
same »<low degrees. The disappeuruuce of the 
cnngresMlonal caucus was not felt In the eight 
apatln tic years of Monroe's ndmini^tratioii. The 
noniiualious of litute let;isiativc caucuses, by di- 
viding tlw electoral vote, led to the serious and 
dangerous struggle of 1824. in which national 
politics sank to its lowest penoual plane. A 
remedy ww plainly neceassiy. A cougrestfaoal 
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cftueittliAd Iwen eoiujid«red a ** repabllcnn tenet." 

and the powerful caucus nt Al' niy in l!>*'23. as in 
1881, urged that one be held, while the Mussachu 
letti caucus cooTention, which put forward John 
QnlocyAdani«, ilepremtcd the nfccssity of "noni 
loating a candiUute for tla' presidency by nast m- 
Uies in the itatea." By 1827-8 tt became plain 
that no other course was open, and tlie romliiiicd 
action of Icfrislattve caucus4-8 aud state convcn> 
tious, held in gt iierid on Jan. 8, 1828, plated 
Jackson in the fleld, usually but not always, with 
J. C. Cathnun as candidate for vice-president. In 
Virginia this w s (lime l.y a convention made up 
of fuuitveu sc'uutots, 157 members of the bouse 
of delegates, and twenty-three special deputies, 
representing in all ninety i^ix counlies out of 109. 
In North Carolina and New Jersey the counties 
electcnl d< IeL':itc8 to a nominating convention, as 
did theanii-Jaekvon men in Virginia; in Pennsyl 
Tania»and New York a ledslatlve rancus acted, 
and in the foruK-r a co!iv< iilion lillcd out the 
dectonil ticket; in Vermont u "cuuvcnlion of 
fKenien" made a pre«idenlia1 nomination, and 
"certain rifiz< ns of P ifavin. New York." did tlie 
same. Tlie preliminary party felrui/gle picK-uted, 
in short, every form of party action. F<iur yearn 
later it was clear that the concerted action between 
the stales which had given Jackson's canvass ^ucli 
momentum cfnild best be rcache<l by a national 
convention. A congressional caucus belter suited 
the AJUiny regency, sod they pleaded for one 
without efTei t. All parties ailopte<l the conven 
tion; but Jackitou's friends in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Tennes»«e, Oeorgia and 
South Carolina, endeavored, in the la«t instance 
fruitles'-ly, to secure a nomination from a legisla- 
tive caucus, while Clay's friends obtained like 
action in ^lassachusetts, Connecticut, Louisiana, 
Kentucky ami Maryland. The convention was 
at this prriod the favorite device of the opjionents 
of the admiuihtratiou, aud their national conven- 
tion was the tM'si orgnniwd, although the ietectlon 
of its d' Ir;;:i'c> \va.H ni iilc liy li >osc nu till >ds which 
early disappeared. The whi^ conreution, which 
met In Baltimote, Dec. 13, 1^1. was called by a 
caucus of the U-tryland lepslature. This call 
proposed a representation for eacli state etpnd 
to that enjoyed in the eli ctor.d college, and sn^^ 
gi>ste<l, but did not require, Uie election of dele- 
gates by congiessional districts. In Maine and 

Peiinsylvmia tliis wils done; in New IT imii-'liiie 
a legislative caucus chose delegates; iu Ma^sachu- 
setta "a convention of SOO roembera" acted for 
ihe f.t:iie in expressing a presidential choice, lie 
sides mukiui;; state uuminations; iu Connx-iicut 
hamontoua action was taken by a legislative cau- 
cus and a state convention, the districts, in addi- 
lum, choo>iiig their own delei-ates; in New York 
a state Convention chose the entire state deleg:i- 
tion of two at large and one for each eimgres- 
ulnnal dtitrirt; while Mar%-land and ni«t of the 
-. 'I'lirrii st.itesarted tlirmu:!! rnnvi nti..ns. Tin si- 
irregular elections were order itself compared wiih 
Hm loose ehntion of delegates to the demociatio 



rottventton which nominated Andrew JackMiv 

and Martin Van Btinn, at Baltim r . May 'i3. 
1HS2, where the vote of Pennsylvania was cusi 
by n group of eelf-apptdntcd delegates. At 

I'arly iritional conventions eacii dclcgafr c-a*-t one 
vole, excrjit Its a vote hy states was rctjuired, wiieii 
the elt c'i ral ii n irtionment came into play, and 
the rule requiring a two-thirds majority in making 
n nomination was adopted by the demtx raiic con- 
vention of 1832. This rule was re eniicled l>ylhe 
democratic convention which met at Bnliimorer 
May 20, 1885, and has tiecome the common law 
of iln- party in its national conventions and in 
many state and county deimicratic conventions in 
the south. At the same time the unit rule, giving^ 
each stale deleiration the right to cast its entire 
stale vote as a majority of its nn inliers siiould 
direct, was also ndopleil. a;: l liiu tii<> other. ha» 
gained the sanction of utibroken democratic 
usage. In whig and republican conventions nei> 
tlicr of these rules has obtained, although :in 
efToi't to enforce the last led to a long and biUer 
struggle in the repultHmm national convention 
at Clil( atro, in June, 1880, — .\h lule as 1S52 the 
call for a democratic national convention treated 
a congrcssionsi caucus of democralic congressmen 
lis one basis for the summons; and the action of 
the whig Washington caucus, met lo nominate a 
speaker in 1851, was expected to furnish Ihe com- 
mon g^unds on which norihero and southern 
whigs could meet in a " nationaliced convention.** 
Tlicsc were the last (races of congressional influ 
cnce in the highly CM^nized body which has 
now, In the piaetiieel selection of a president,, 
taken the plnce of the elecior il rollegc, the con- 
ventions of Ihe two parties nunnng the two can- 
didates to whom voters are of nec< ssity restricted. 
It was forty years, 1881 to 1872, from the flnt 
national convention until one met in which all 
the stiite-> ami tmilories were r< pr< -i ntcd ; liut. 
the Work of organization is now compluieti, and 
the only change in party organisation lies In the- 
dirccli'-ii of greater safeguards about the caucus 
or primary iu which the first delegati s are se- 
lected, who In successive stages choose delegates 
to the conventions al)ove. As it is no iiit< ntion 
of this article to give a history of American poli- 
tics, a further account of the workmg i>f the con- 
vention is unnecessary. It will be sufllcient lo> 
describe the general working of party govern- 
merit. — Pieccdt nt, cuslom, and the slow, unwrit- 
ten development of reprcseutntive party govern- 
ment, render it impossible to make any general ex- 
po^ilion of the -.nt system which will not l>e 
suhject lo many exce|ilioiis. On ilie one hand, in 
the loosely settled south and eMn iiie west, self- 
nomination is still in use for all .subordinate and 
local offlces without the interposillon of a conven- 
tion, and the canvass isconducli d by Ihe personal 
soiicitniion of candidates, the work of the hust- 
ings being unchanged, but spread over wearisome 
sijuare li iii.'Ui s of territory, ins'ead of being mn. 
cenlrated around a polling btaith. Slate ottioers 
an now nominated in all atatea liy conventions. 
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but where a fyitem uf periutuieat local uomiant 
lug bodiM does not exist, the stale convention 

still partaken largely of the ch.Hracli r "f ii IcLri-la 
tivec»uciu, aud the- county coovculiou in u uu-vi- 
lag of tLe narrow group wiUch cairics on iIk 
gdYernmcnf of each county at its court Louac; 
political acliuu bciug largely coufliied lo elute 
and county ofBcc boUicrs. Ou th' otiier baud, 
in near^ all cities of over lOO.UOO in popula- 
tion, and in some, like AltMny, siill smallrr, 
local pitlitical action and ruprcM^'nlalioii m stui- 
coaveotious are decided by a coatiuuuuti iH>littcal 
organixation wbicb In each pany bokls annual 
primaricB, not t<i si m! dtlcprUi-s to a roiiv<'iiii(.ii, 
but to rboosf the lutmhers of lis ^'oviriiiiig lioil)', 
ordinarily known as u "general C'lUimittcc." 
Tbis body is self elective under llic tbinly dis- 
guised forms of popular selection in prininrie>'. 
Higbly orij inizt (1 ftiaic oiuvonlious, like Ibusc in | 
N«:« York, liud ibemselviH unubk-, after years | 
of effort, to brmk through this ormmizatioo of i 
offlce-boldiTs and lax( al< rs to r« ac h tln' voici v t 
oa wboul parly aciiou sliould re^l. la addition, 
While the theory of American party govi rnnu ut | 
OOBlemplates thr> renvc ntion as coming fresb , 
from the sponlancuiis iniiiaiivc of the people, in , 
fact it bas become in many states, and is tending | 
to become in all» a Ixidy wbicb rvoeives its initiu , 
five from the staadinfr state central committee. 
Tbis lH»dy. in New York and sevtral of Ihc 
larger states, bas a meiuber to each coogres^iounl i 
district, the delegates to the state ounvention 
from tlic<e districts njetliiig apart in trrou|)9 to ' 
bclcct the conuniaccmau from the di>irici. In 
Pennsylvania and a number of oilier slates the 
districts electing to the upper state chamber are 
the banis of mcmber^bip. As the ap|>ortionment 
of « (Hivenlions is iu general by the party vute, 
and these districu are laid out by population, in 
the republican party the allotment of members 
of the state i t nii O c. ruiniitef by tlicse distiicts 
gives the ceatres of population a prepouderaucc i 
io the pennanent committee which they do not | 

possess in Ihc convention, and do not contriluitc | 
in elections to the voting strength of the pui iy. I 
The one exception is iu Pennsylvania, where the 
city vote is republican. The statu committee or- 
ganizes, immediately after its appointment, by the 
selection of a chairman and B(cu-tar\ . ulioni 
are assoristwi from three to five members as an 
cxBcatiTe oommitteo. Unless some extnordioaiy 
exigency arises, like the icj>ignation of a nomi- 
nee, vacancies on the ticket tjeing usually tilled 
by the committee, the state comnolttee does unt 
m<"et until it issues the call for the next conven- 
tion. The executive committee of five or seven 
Is through the campaign (lie real c> ntrr of party 
aaaoagement, and the actual work of party direc- 
tion derolTCs on the ehsirman and secretary. 
The first i» nearly aUvavw a man of wcaltli. w ith a 
taMo for poblics sod skill in intrigue; the second . 
aitends to the manifold details of the campaign, 
and is aMiBte<I 1>y a corp« of cl>-rk« in the work of ' 
iaauuig assessiucuu lo tliu oOicu-lioldets of the « 



(Mirty, d.slributiug documents, and conducting 
the wide and Tariml corrsqNNMlenco of a pollti«Hl 

hc:alqnai ti l-. Tin chairman, the sc< n !nr\ and 
the executive committee constitute, tin rcfun , a 
ijua^i party ministry, selected by the party parlia- 
ment or convenUou. The delicate work of rais- 
ing and distributing fuud-s, of making engage- 
ments for speakers, of arranging local disputes, 
of watching over the iotereeisof the state nomi- 
iices, of arranging the "trades'* and "deals " by 
\Nlii»h irrcal masses i f vnio nii- secured in the 
large ciiic>i, or smaller schemes of corruption pre- 
pared in the rand ditliicis, Is all in the liands of 
these niaiiM^cr>', to whom, if t1i< y arc lit for their 
work, run all the threads of political intrigue. In 
a lar.^e stite, where hundix-ds of local ofHcersare 
cho«eii, Ijcstdes state ofHcers and the legislature, 
the candidates in the field will be iK-tween 1,500 
:in(l 2,04Hl, and it is ihc tiisi Irisiness of the officers 
of R »tate coniniillvv lit kuoiv the strength, the 
mniiTfri, tlie sup|K>rt and tite character of each of 
llu s ■ cauilid;it(^. A-idc from a laborious canvass 
of the voters, H-hool district by tchool district, 
which eveu'in Inige slates often accounts for all 
but .'■> or 6 per i < n', of the vote, minuio informa 
lion IS gleaned in ^uat cenlr.ii e>tales as to the 
precise political cundiiiou of each |H>lling dislriet 
over a teiTiiory a qtuiiier as large as Fiance. 
Supplemental to tlie regular part v mnchiiiery of 
a stale cominitlec, ciniiircvsioital. di-iin l, county, 
city, town and word cunimiltees, an astute man- 
ager, like Mr. Tildeii. will have from three (o flve 
corrcsponilciils in c:i( h < In linn district of a state, 
making, iua&tati' like .Ni w Voili, fmrn ia,lXX) to 
15,000 ponons who^e a<ldiesscN are registsred, 
and whose standing is known. To the general 
otiserver, an Anieiican political contest is a seeth- 
ing battle, in w hu h the noise of the captains and 
their shouting, charges and countercharges, the 
din of speakers and the clatter of newspapers. 
Work their way to an unexpected result. To the 
few managers who aituiu success in the conduct 
of a campaign, etren n great state like Ohio, New 
York. Indiana or Pennsylvania lies clearly map- 
ped to its uttermost bounds', and a host of signs 
indicate fnan day today the drift of public feel- 
ing and the intentionn of voters, the plans of can- 
dulales and the pin poses of the opposition.— 
The minute pi-rM)ual ncquaintaiue which makes 
this kuuwietlge forcible, constitutes the real 
strength of the "machine" In American politics, 
whicli. like all organization that produces real 
reMuli>, IS not a venal accident, but the fiuit uf 
the patient, continuous work «>f years. The men 
who make up the party ministry, intrusted with 
its direction, are not •(•eakers. for siH uking wouhl 
be wa»>te<i on their work; nor politi< al thinker^, 
for their object is not to carry otit a policy, but to 
win an election. They are generally almost un- 
known to tlie piiblii . and they have all the ' oii 
lem|it of the professional expert fur amateurs in 
their chosen field. Beginning with the careful 
managemMIt of a ward, they have risen by the 
rude oatufal selection of puliiical strife; and con- 
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vention?, wliile tlicy often make mistakLS in can- 
didatM, rarely blunder in their Helection of ntan- 
•gen. Inevitably, by the time the members of 
an executive oommitteo, iind 8till more the clmir- 
nuin and sccrotury, have " run " h campaign, pjir- 
(icularly a sucoeaaful campaign, their influence 
fa felt and their personality known throughout 
till' |>ftr\v organizaliMii The \t sninuuT, wticn 
the slate committee meets, ami issues a call fur 
the next convention, which will Mtect its micei.«- 
MT, tlie OMBagerH are in a Tartly hetter position 
to toiicli tlie springs <T party action and securo a 
convention to tlieir liking tlian anyone else. Nor 
does this control of Uto convention end with the 
election of delegates. In theory, each conven- 
tion is still H public meeting whidi orirnnizes it- 
Self; in practice, by unwritten law now almost 
invariably followed, tlie chairman of the stato 
conimiitrc' aclinir !>s il3 represfistafivp, culls ihe 
convention to order, and proposes the " trtnpo- 
nuy" cbnimmn. This chairman, whose < I< < tion 
ISSOmudia mnttprof c«)un«e that in New York 
State, for instaiin-, the sckction of nnolhir chair- 
0inu hns ntciirn d only once in both parties for 
twenly dve years, appoints the crucial committees 
on a permanent ororanization and on credentials; 
tlif nni- det idi'S the ollli ctH of tlic convention, 
and the other its roll. While fuimally made by 
the "temporary" ehahrraeii, these committees 

are fictuiilly selcftcd by the R'atc rommillce, 
cacii of its numbfis naming one for his con- 
gres^ioiuil or st:iic senatorial district. To per- 
sonal influttuce with the pnrly nrgnnizalion in 
the selection of dolcgntes, the state committee, 
and paitii ulaily iiM cxeculive rummittee, add, 
tlicrefurc, a profound influence in directing the 
action and determininf tlie diaracter of the con- 
▼ention, while if is still nn inclinatf body. If 
state and other cunvcniions sat, as legi!>lHtures do, 
for a term of month'', the discovery of debate 
would di«('lo!M* other leaders; but conventions 
very inrdy sit over two days, and usually only 
one. The ]>ra< tieal n-sult is, that ai <juaintance 
and ktxia ledge uf men, acquired Ixsforeliand, is 
eVeryiidnu' in the swift canvass and mpld comhi- 
naliiMis »)f iweniy fiair Imups. In nil this, thecam- 
imign manager has un overpowering a<lvnntMe. 
He accomplishes his results in the liricf and wake- 
ful iii::ht. wlide bis nniaimr opponent is maislial 
ing bis loi'ci'H and ascL-rtuining on wiioni he can 
d<-pend. The wonder is, not that the machine 
wins, but that it is ever iM-ateii. — A comprehensive 
union of the scattered members of party organi- 
y.aiioii has never yi t been siirtessfully att< nipte<l. 
It wus proiMised in lb80 by the ualiuunl dcuiucratic 
committee, that in future the chairmen of sinte 

roniiiiiHe. sliould be elected to nieinbei^hip in 
its rank-*, that tlie menilieii< of staie cinnimni es 
sliinild preside over district committit'^. and s< < <>n 
down; but this ariificial plan niHips.d at the 
Htart lhrou;:li the naiuial j ijitusy of .slate mana- 
gers. In Ixtib parlies e icli series of coniniiiti i s 
acts independently in its own sphere, lu the 
pratideotial electioo the natloiwl ezecotive com- 



mittee overslia<lo\vs all the rest, but its immediate 
efforts are confined to douhlfttl States; the State 
executive committee in like manner is most active 
and cx<'rls the wide<«t influence where party suc- 
cess is most doubtful; and, while least is heard 
of them by the general public, and least known 
except by politicians, the little local committees 
vvbiih " run " a ward or township are the mrist 
vital and permanent of all. An organiscalion, 
adopted In 1889 by (hedemncnttc party in Penn- 
sylvania, has canicd party evolution in n state 
to its last form in tlie United States by linking 
the state committee to these local bodies tbrough 
a provision that each county organisation, witb 
an apportionment based on state senatorial dis- 
tricts, shall elect a member to the slate committee. 
This body ha», tbcrcft>rc, become permanent and 
independent at the stale convention, the party 
having provid»-d itself, by a curious and uncon 
scious imitation of the fedend government, with 
n permanent executive. Add to this the progress 
made in some rural Penns\lvania counties in 
biinging 90 to 95 per cent, of the registered parly 
voters to the polls in choosing the county organi- 
zation, and it will bo scon that this slAte, as in 
1820-80, lias probably anticipated the {nevitaUo 
path of party develojjment elsewhere. —I. 21ks 
National Contention. The C4dl for a national 
convention In all orgaaiscd partice is tasoed by 
the national committee, a IhhIv rdnsi-f int:, in the 
democratic parly, of a nu-inlier from each ttate, 
and, in the republican party, of a member fima 
each statu and territory. In both cases this mem- 
ber has liecn selected by the delegatitm from each 
stale or trriilory at the prc( e<hng national con- 
vention. The orgimization of the committee 
takes place immediately after the convention. Its 
choici* of a cli;iii 111 III miuI cm - utive rommitfcc is 
u.sua ly greatly intlueui ed by the wishes of the 
presidential candidate, and to this select body is 
generally committed the ininnMliate conduct of a 
' presi<lenlial canijvugn. Afti r the campaign is 
over, the committee rarely nu-ets until ii nsseinblea 
to call the next convention, its lucmbersliip is 
generally, not always, made tip of men both of 
wealth and polilii al iiiflin nco, us a campaign as- 

iscssment is expected from each member, and a 
large sum from the chairman ; in the two cam- 
paiuns, 1ST6 and 1S80, f 25, 000 or more in each 
party. The call nanv s the time, place ami aj)- 
portlonmeut of the convention. In a republican 
c<mveution ih« call provides for a body twice the 
size of the electoral college, with two delegates 

ifrom e:ieh territory. In a denineralic national 
couvcution, down to 18b0, the number uf delegates 
was nn indifferent matter, each state delegation 
( astinga vote e(iual to its electoral mte; but as 
I the delegates are in gr-neral twice this nuiuber, 
and are not always required to act as a unit, half- 
vr)li"'< result, being the clioic<' of single dele-nitCS. 
In 18x0 ca< h state wus direi led to b< nJ I w icre its 
I electoral represf iiiniion. The republican national 

i convention in 1660 directcti its national committee 
to prepare before the next Datiowil convention » 
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plan for the apportionment of representation in 
future coaTCDtioDB by diitrict repFeientntion md 
upon the pvty vote. Tuico in a roiuililitan 
convention the candidate liits bet-n decklL-d by tlie 
▼ote of tciTilorial dcli-ffnles, wliose voles carili'd 
R B. Hayes in 1870. and J. A. Gjirfldd in 1880, 
ncro!a the majority Hue. The niitiunul committee, 
In whose meetings written pruxies nre by Utage 
allowed, besidea iaauing the cull, dec i<lea the pro- 
vMonal roll of the eoOTeotioti pendin<:r nrgnni/Ji- 
timi, mill pus<.e-i in ihis way upon conlcsts, provider 
Uie temporary orgnuiziition, ami bos ciiarge of 
the ftppnMushee to the convention — three moat im- 
portatit prernsralives. Tn repuMiciin conventions 
the adoption «>f a plntfomi |ir<'( ( <les lln' cli' ice <if 
•Caadidnte; indemooralicrotivcntionsit snccectls 
the nomination. In l!K>th, while llie term " Imllot " 
is used, the voting for candidates is tini r'Xt', llie 
*' chairman " of eaeli d< l< i:a!i'>n iinnouneinK the 
numerical vote of his state. If this is questioned 
in a repubtirnn convention, the roll of the cou> 
vention enn I'l' < iilU .l by tlie pi cn tary of ilic 
convention. lu dcnincnitic conventiuns it is the 
rule, not wiihout exceptions, to treat the action 
of ii del^MiOD *• final ; and a majority of oi)(>. if 
the delegation he instructed to vote as a unit, is 
pennilt)'d to direct tlie entire vole of the largest 
stnte. The theory of the republican convention 
is. that tlie delegates standing for congressional 
distrirts nre rliosra by tlin-" distiict^i. eitlier di- 
Tccily hy conventions in tlicm or by tlie delegates 
from Ihiise districts to tlie state otnveniion, acting 
ae a separate g:r>>up: the st ite ronveniinn inc n ly 
certifying this result, the selection and cntiol of 
the state convention being limited to tlie four 
de1e|rati-s-nt-lnr<;e apportioned by each state. This 
theory wa* «pie<«tioned by tiie siipporiei-s of ex- 
President Gtiiiii's nomination in 1880; but the 
convention eslabiisiii-fl district representation as 
the common law of the party. Tlie democrntic 
national convi ntion h, on oMm i Imik!, oi!.'iiii 
iaed upon the theory that the entire state dcie^a- 
tloa Is appolftted and controlled tyy the state 
convention, whit h act" for the part}' in the state 
as A whole. ItH insiru< lioim are iln ri fore inunda- 
tmy, and are m recognized by the party conven- 
tino. In Ijolh parties the call for the national 
ennvention is followed by a call is8ue«l by each 
state (oinniiUee for a slate convention, to cli(K>se 
delegates. In New England, and in some of tiic 
western tttates, each district chofMCs its pair of 
<lelegal''-. and the slate coiiM-i'tion cImio-c* the 
state delej^ate^ atdarue ; but in a niajorily of 
stati-s the worlcisdone ni a »>ini;le convention, the 
delecfnies from earli di^Uict prfsiininj; their 
choici', nod tin- eonveiitimi |m^-itii; on the entire 
list. Inflexible u^ai;*' n (|uir("> r^ sidence, within 
a state or district, of their delegate-, who are in 
general a pick*^ body of moM able men. aver- 

mglsg nb' vr tiie level of roimri >i.im ti. The Im- 
poftanro of the iavue, the size and clmructer of the 
asaenblsge, the Immense Ibroof of spectators, 

and the rapidity of its decision*, make a iiHtinnnl 
convcutioii (lie most imposing and iutcicsiing 



I ix)dy in American ))ol(iics. — II. 2 he Stats Con* 
I vention. State conventions have beeir held since 

' the war by e.ich party licfnrc every ueii ral elec- 
tion, for ilio nominniion of state caodidalbS and 
the adoption of a platform, and, as above stated, 
once in four year*;, to cIioksc deleg^Hles to a 
national couviiiiion. Tiie call is iu uU coses 
iwued by the stalo central committee, OTlgllMting 
wiib the previous ooaveuUon. The poweia of a 
state committee over the preliminaries of a state 
eonvrniion :ire like tho-e doMcrilH-d above in na- 
tional affairs. Iu addition, iu New York tttale, the 
state committee lumea the commit lee which re- 
ports a permanenf oipanizatinn. TlfC guard of a 
state committee over the hall in which a repidnr 
convention sits is sometimes insuflji ieni ti> pi. vent 
its forcible cstpture, as in the New York demociiktic 
convention in 1839, and the Massachusetts dennv 
cratic convention in 1878. The control of a state 
oommilteo will uoi convert a minority in a con- 
vention into a majority; but it is invaluable in 
enulIii L' n -nuil! and brittle tnajoiify to c;ii ry out 

ithe wishes o( skillful leaders by giving it u defi- 
nite course to pursue. Tlie apportionment of del' 
, etrntes to n stale convention is :>iill. in a major- 
ity of the states, upon the basis of Ihe lower 
branch of the state legislature; but in many slates, 
as in Pennsylvania, New Jer>>ey, Ma-xMichuselts, 
Ohio, Illinois, etc., in both parties, and in New 
Yolk and most other slates, in the republican 
party, an apportionment is based upon the lust 
parly vote. The si«j of stale conventions varies 
from 1 .'Jt>0 t.i 1 . 100 ill Xew .Ter^ey to small bniiies 
of between lOO and '400; the average being be- 
tween 300 and 500. Substitutes are always per- 
mitted; and as late as 1888 the stale democrntic 
convention in Ohio contained county delegations 
on the " ma-9 system,"' a large nundier of voters 
coming en matte from a county and ousting its 
apportioned vote in tiic convention. — III. Local 
I'lrti/ G"--rrniiieiit. The County i^'iiveiilinii in 
rural dislncis consists of delegates fmm the towns, 
and is, in Its county commliiee and general work- 
ing, a miniature of the state pnrty macliinerv, 
and needs no special description. Cunveniiond 
and committees exist, likewise, for cougres»iunal 
districts, and while conventions meet fur every 
possible nomination, a standing committee is in- 
fretjuently Hppoiiiled by iln-e bodii «. AckClCh 
of local party machinery in New York city la 
given in the article on CAtrcm. Primaries for • 
the purpose of pioviding j<i rmanent p Tfy ma- 
chineiy, aside frcm tlio^e In Id ti> select delegates 
to nominating conventions, are also held by the 
republican party in IMiibulelphia, and by the 
democratic jiarty in Jersey City, N. .1.. and in 
Albany, N. Y. , in each ciuse leadinp t'l the cor- 
rupt control of party machinciy, wltiie a party 
democratic registry exists in South Carolina. 
In addition to the n<twork of di^irids thrown 
over an American city, Philadelphia and New 
York are, for instance, divided into oonfressioual, 
M:ttr', scjininrial and rrpn senialive. nlderm.anic 
and judicial ditttticis, bebides electing county aud 
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city ufflcers. Taking both parlies togellier, from 
flfly to sixty coDventioiu are held in each of tliese 
cities on the eve of an iinporlsmt election. None 
but professional politiciitus ure able eillR-r to 
underslund or follow this complicated tiiil! for 
griudiog out candidates, nnd a permaneat local 
organization relieves the bii<-7 ciiizi n of all con- 
cern in the mutter by |>ri>\ iilini; liim u iih ucli'iii c 
between two equally bud notuiuatious. — As a j 
result, the float evolution of party ROTemment in | 

the United S!:it< s Ini-* bt-cn tlic aiiiivuraiice in city 
politics of !>elf Hppuinled c(»inmiiti »••*, of wliirli 
the Philadelphia "committee of 100" i-s a most 
ron«piriious in-^tauco, made up of leading mer- 
cliiiiits who have assumed political control, " in- 
dorsing " party niiuiination!*, furnishing tickets 
and workers at the polls, proaeculiiig repeaters, 
conducting Ion? investigations into city offices, 
and Hi I uriiis; tin- p;is'-:itjre of iici'ilcil legislation, j 
The duwoiuU of Tweetl was in great measure | 
due to such a oommittee. the " committee of 
70," ami tlin iippearniifc in American polilics ' 
of such fonunitiet.s bus -o far uniformly becu for 
gf>od. They are in gem ral accepted as more 
closely expressiue the popular will than city oon- 
Tentions, and in time ouch committcM are likely to 
play a wider part. Siiiii'Ie ;is Ami i mi p ii ' y l'i >^ 
ernment appears in this outline, it mui>l be remem- | 
bered that it places the Tol«r at many removes 
from the exercise of pow<'r. In dealing with a ' 
presidential nomiiiutiou, the voter, for instance, 
shures in chooaiu;? delegates to a ward convention, 
wliieh chooses deie<^tes to a city or county con- 
vention, which sends delegates to a Hlate conven- 
tion, which names the delegates who name the 
candidate. The surprise is, that the popular will 
is felt at all through these removes, no one of 
\v]ii( h lia< llie L'ii:irautee of law save tlie tirstitt 
Some stales, and the action of nominating conven- 
tioM In (Htb, where brlbeiy In such conventions 
b made a crime. TaLOorr WtLuami 

FABTT NAMES IN U. S. HISTORY. (See 
American Partt, Axti Fedebal Party, A.nti- 
Masonic Partv, Constitutional Union Party, 

DmOCRATIC" UkTI ni.H AN pAlt lY, Ft DKU P \K 

TT, Gsbkhback-Lauou Party, Libbhau liKPi b- 
uoAK Pairry. RBPtnucAM Pabtt, Wmo Pabtt.) 

PATENT OFFICE. Although the issue of 
Amerlcuu pati-nts U nearly coeval with the gov- 
ernment of tlie I'nited Slates, the first rrcatinn of 
the paienl otlier, wiih » r()nimis>ioncr of patents, 
dates from the year 1836. Prior to that date 
patents w«re issued directly by the department of 
state. By act of July 4, \>:i6. an ofllce denomi- 
nated the patent ofllce was created. I" Ik- nllneln <1 
to the department of state, and a fire-pr<H>f build- 
ing for its use was provided for. The chief 
oflJcCr, Rtyl" d tlie cnmiiii^-iiiner of patents, was 
n>quire<l i" p'-rfMim all ik N touebing the granting 
of patents lot new nnd useful inventions, with a 
salary of <!.'i,<JOO, and .seven clerks. Patenl-swere 
to be signed by the secretary' of state, aod coun- 



tersigned by the commissioner. The number of 
patents issued in the ea)rlier years was very small, 

varying, from l^'M to 1B47. from about -100 to 
600 per annum ; but ,>-inec 18()5 the business ba» 
enormously incrcjiged. until now tin- number of 
patents auDually issued in aimui 16,000, with fees 
(averaging fl85 for each patent) nnnmnting to 
about !fesiiO,iH)0 pi-r aniiiihi. Tin; ptitenl uHiec is 
not only self-supporting, ihe fees paying all run- 
ning expenwfl. with the salaries of some 850 clerks, 

but it aetti.illy p:i\ into tlie treasury of the Tnited 
plates un annual surpiu.s of about iH2(H),(iOO. It 
has been urged with some force, that tlie inventors 
of the country should not be taxed beyond the 
actual cost of administering the business con- 
nected with th(; registry of patents, nnd that a 
large reduction of pati-nt fees ought in equity to 
be made. — By the act of 1880 patents were 
grunted fur fourteen years, with the riubt of ex 
teuision for seven years longer, ut llie discrcliou of 
the commissioner of patents. In 1861 the law 
now in foree wa.s enacterl, making tlic term of 
original palenls seventeen years; and u<)extensif>tt 
for patents granted since March 8» 1861, in allowed 
except by special act of congress. A very few 
patents have been thus renewed, nnd many more 
have been asked for, upon the plea of insufficient 

rerotmeratlon to their ownci-s. The last pntcnia 
extendable by the patent office expired in 1875. — 

The eommissi, m r of jiatenis is appointed by thi- 
prebideut and Senate for uo definite term of olUte, 
with a salary of f4,S00. He is aided by an nssifU 
nut commissioner (>alaiy, $3,000) tbtee examiners- 
io-chief (RBlaiy, $3, (KM) eaeb), one examiner of 
inlerfereiu-es (salary, $2,500) ami tui nty-flve ex- 
aminers (salaiy, $2,400 eai h), each of the twenty- 
five having cliarge of one of the following distinct 
classes ('f invi niions: 1, iigi ieuliuie; jiLrricuU- 
ural pruducls; 3, melnllurgy, brewing and gas; 
4, civil engineering; 6, fine arts; 9, chemistry; 7, 
barvesters; 8, household; 9, bydraulicsand pneu- 
matics; 10, carriages, wagons ^nd cats; 11, leatber- 
workiug nnicliineiy and products; 12, mec hanical 
engineering: 13, metal-working, cIuhs A; 14, metal- 
working, dasn It; 15, plastics; 16, philosopbicHl; 
17, printing and paper manufacturing; 18, (iteam 
cugiucciiug; 19. caloritlca, stoves and lamps; 80». 
builders' hardwnre, locks and surgery; 81, fabrica 
and textile nniebineiy ; 22, firearms, iiavi.:ati(in, 
signals and w(M>d working; 23, trade murks and 
labels; 24, designs and sewing macbinea; 28, 
nulling. Beside* thes.-, iluie are about SCO- 
assistant examiners, cleiks, mesHugers, etc., the 
annual salaries of the office reaching $587,000 per 
annum. — The commissioner of patents is required 
to make an annual report of the buslnen of the 
oflke, with a list of pati ntjj issued during tlie year. 
This valuable series of reports began with 1887, 
nnd for a series of years included a report upon 
arts and manufiu lure.s and upon agii' iiltnre in 
one animal volume. With the jcar began 
the issue of the agricultural repoi t in a separate 
volume, which was continued until is^l, nfter 
which the commissioner of patents no longer 
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iMued ao agricultural report, tUc di'pm tmcnt of 
agriculture hsTing been crcntefl in 1889. Tlic 

wiii- Iff patent I, Hire ii {><)ll^, i-Mn il uniuially witli 
speiiticiitioQa and [soiiteliiiKsJ draMitig«, vvascun 
tinned until 1871 (the wt, 1887-71, uumlieriisg 
■ixty-fiv.' viilumcson A isAiil MaiiiifiK tun s. hikI 
Utlrleeu vulumes on Aijiiciilturc), after h liidi tlio 
inelliod of publication of pntrnis was mdicnlly 
cimngcil, the annual reports being siircfiHled liy 
the followhijic publicRtlons: 1. Spi-citicniions and 
Drawiuirs of Pat( nis issued from tin- Uuiicd 
States Patent OtUcc, Hay 80, 1871, to Dccc mbir, 
1888L Of thcHe. 1M volumes in quarto (wt-ekly 
for llio first year, montlily from July. IST'J.) liave 
bet-n iwued. 2. OtQcial Ouzctie of tliu United 
States Bitent Omtx (weekly) January, 1878. to 
D<r(Mul>t'r, 24 vols. 8vo. This rontaiiis 

the full list of putt iits, decisions in puttiil ciisi^"-, 
e<c, wiib drawings in reduced size. 8. Annual 
Rapon of the Commiadioner of Falenis. Tlieae 
contain, since 1878, a bare list or Index of patents 
annually issuL-tl, willmul specifications or draw 
ingi, bul witb references to tbe Official Gazette 
and noDiblj Tolumea of speoiflcations, and a 

slriti mt'iit nf tlic ni;irreg:ile husiin s-* of llieoffirc 
for the culeudur ytar. Btsiiks iln sf, tin- 
bas issued a "Suhject-matter Intli-x of P.i tents 
for loTenlioDS issui d by the U. B. Piiteut Ollirc 
from 1780 to 1873." 8 vols., Wiishington, 1873. 
There sbouUi also Im: noted a.s eoveriug the com- 
paratively amail record of inventive ait from 
1780 to 1887, *'A List of PntenU granlf-d by the 
V. 8. from April 10. 1790, t.. D- c m. ISiC, with 
Appendix of ReporU>of the Patent Otlice in 1823, 
1880 and 1881," 8vo.. Washington, 1878. Pam- 
phh Is roiilaining the patent law?!, the ruh s of 
practice in tin- patent ofllce, et< .. are furiiislied to 
all applieanis. — The patent oflJce building was 
burned in Dt cember. 1886, with the models accu- 
mulated, many of which were replaced by act of 
nmizress. Au'aiii. in 1877, a part of the offlce, 
wiib several tbousaii«l models, wait destroyed by 
8re, but tbe lose was largely repaired by the 
mnnufneture of now mndi.!*. — On the en a'ion 
of the department of the interior in lb4U. the 
patent olBoe WB8 transferred to that department, 
wh" re il now remains, all patents iK-ing signed by 
the s<Trelary of the interior, and couiilersi.L'ned 
by tljc commi.<4sioner of patent.s. The patent 
office, with its vast accumulation of 875.000 
models, occupies tbe largi-r portion of tbe great 
marble build! i; kimun ii> tin- iiitcii' r depart 
meot. The arrangement and display of mrtdeU 
of patents in iu lang halls is extensive and inter- 
Cslinir. nn<l th«' heavy additions of ench jear will 
aorm reipiire much more space than is now at 
COmmaiKl. — The foilowinf la * list of comrois- 
sioaers of patcnu, with the oomuwaoeineot of the 
tenaof smicattf aadi: 

1. Enrf L. Bllnnirth..........„..........Jnly 4. IHW 

t Ililniiin<l I«iirk«- ..Majr 6. 

1. Th«mii» KwfMnlt.... ....M»]r 0. INK 

4. II II«m1({iii N<,» I, IRVi 

J. ( turl<» Maiwiii... -Murcli 2-1, K»J 

e. joMpa Uott b4i>t. V, it^r 



•p...... 



7. Willi im p ni^ll. 

a IMilll|j K. Tli..fia- 

9. DuTiti I'. ilolLmiiy 

10. Tbumas C. Ttiaiker 

11. Etiatw Fnote...^ 

12. Sj.iiin. l S. l-ir.Ji..r 

Vi. >|.irliiiii r I', I..,5n'U..„ 
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PATENTS, AND THE PATENT SYSTEM. 

The patent svstem has awtumed during the nine- 
teenth eentiiry ;ui iiii]Hiri;in! oflii e in the economy 
of modern iuduhirial commimitiet>. Ith develop- 
ment ia closely interwoven whh the i^ienomenat 
material proirrf-s.t and the imineii'-e extt nsion of 
aitjjlied science whirh di-^tin^ui.>>h that |)eriod. 
ENiH-cially has this hysiein been ideniitied with 
the extraordinary development of the i>hysical 
resourrcs of the United Stat (•<«. Tlic p;it» ntlaw» 
have been e.xteuded ai>d iiii)iiovi d to mei t or aiilii i- 
pal« the wants of the growing uatiuu, and now, ia 
its more modemform.tbepatentayMcm may almost 
be said to be a pet uiijtrly Anu ri< an institution. It 
i.H cstiniattn! that at pnx ni more llian two-tifths of 
the world s ini|Hirtant in\< niiona originate In tho 
Uuitetl State-s. The records of our patent ofllco are 
sought for and studied by the inventors and thcxci- 
entUna of every nation, and the wisdom of our ad- 
vanced patent policy is almost universally admit- 
ted. 8irWflKamTbomsonsaid,lnl8?6: "If Ku- 
ropeiloesnot aincjid it - [ atf !if laws * • Anieri«-a 
will apcedily iK-cume the nursery of iu)|>ortant 
i n vcnttons for tbe worid." No feature of our fed> 
era! KVstem has been proven of greater economic 
im|)orlance than the patent systim. It will be 
treated, as fully its the limits of this article will 
permit, under the following heads: I. History of 
the System In England and America ; II. Tho 
Existinu A:iuri(;in Patent Law, and the Proce- 
dure under il; III. The General Policy of a Sys- 
tem of Patent Laws: IV. Changes in tbe Exist> 
ini; Law which would be desirable; V. Fnn ign 
I'ateut I.aws. — I. Hisrouv. 1. In Hufilaiui. 
The origin of the patent fy.stem has been re- 
molely tmced to the guild monopolies which were 
a dominant feature of the urban industries of 
niedi.i'val Europe. In it.s modern aspect and 
theory, however, tbe system bears no resemblance 
to tbe exclusive and grasping trades customa 
whidi bnmght the guilds into n proarli; iuhI it 
is generally concealed thut the existing practice 
of letters patent for inventions is distinclively 
EnL'Iish in its origin. The form of the grant of 
a patent of invention can Im- »lireelly traced to the 
exercv^' of the ancient prerogative of the English 
crown in its grants of exclusive privileges. Tbe 
arbitrar>' and indiscriminate exerdse of thb pre- 
rogiitive rtNiiliid in the oppres.sive and ir illiiig 
monc>)K>lieM which were aboliobed in llic couMitu- 
ikmal struggles of tbe seventeenth century. Th» 
grant of n)r.rii>|«ilii s fur inventions, on tin- nthep 
liand, .seems ulwayn to liu\e been regardiil as jitst 
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and cooBtitutional. These were excepted from | 
the sweeping prohlbitioiM of the great statute of 

Tnon<)iH)li('s, t'lmctf*! in 1824; nnd iiiM)n tlic provi- 
eos of that lu t there hiis been narcil tlir iiumIoih 
Englisli patent Bystem, whirh in its esx ntial tra- . 
tures has been extended into nearly every civilkfd 
state. — The earliest recorded exercise of the , 
preropitivc of the Euiflisli crown, in u manner 
analogous to the grant of a patent, was the grant i 
by Edwurd ITT. to two aldermen of a patent of | 
privilri:<> th.li they nnd thi-ir a-sitrns should have 
th«j sole muking of the philosopher's Moue. Priv- i 
Ueges of this nature, although rare at this early | 
period, seem not to ha\ e Ix eu ronsiden <1 .itiDmn 
lous, for it is stated in a vtist- reported in the Vi ar , 
Book, part Iv.. 40, Etiw. III., fol. 17, 18, that arts 
and sciences which are for the public good are 
greatly favored in the law. and the kin^, as 
elii( f iruiinlian of the mmmon w r-.i], has j>ower 
and uuihurity by hin preru^^itive to grant numy 
prfvit^es, although prima fneit they appear to 
l)e clearly airJiin^t eomnioii rii:ht. On ihe other ] 
hand, the early popular and ju<ii< ial di^aiiproval 
of mere monopolit^n in shown liy the fart, that 
about the end of the rei;^i of Edward III.. Julm 
Peechie, of London, wan fieverely punished for ! 
procuriiiix a license under the {;reat seal for tlie j 
exclusive sale of sweet wines iu London. (.3 lust. . 
181.) Two centuries later, grants of patents, as 
well a.s of men- nionopolii-s, had liccDiue h ^s un- ' 
asuul. The reiwirts of cases decide*! in the reign 
of Elizat>eth contain dicta from which it appears, 
tliat. liy The Iw^rinnini: of the sevcntcentlH <>!iriiry, 
the tiii^li^h lawyers and judjrt"* liad attained lo 
something approaching the nuKiern conception of 
patents. In the ninth year of Elizabeth a patent 
was granted to a Mr. Ilastinges of the solo trade 
for sevt ral y ir< of niakiii:^ fi i--ado< s. in ( nn-id- 
eration llmt hu had brought the met hod of making 
them from Amsterdam. This patent was consid- 
end \ali'l until it wa< -hown lliat some clothiers ' 
had, hetore its d:ite. made i>ai/.c of a bimilar ma- : 

lerial. (Noy Rep., 183.) In anothercase decided 
in this reign, a patent having been granted for the 
sole »n«l only use of a sieve, or instrument for 
mellilii: h ad. it wiis said in the court of exchequer 
chamlier, that the question was, whether it was i 
newly invented by the grantee, whereby he nii<^ht | 
have till- privileseof exr lu-ive pnwi r om t i', or 
else iisc<i before, in w hich cuh? tl»4'y wi le of 
opinion that he should not have the sole use of it. | 
(Noy Hep., Bill the stronirest of thoe 

early ca^<'s is Darcy rx. .\llein. «h ( ided 44 Eliza- , 
Ix th, which contains the follow im:: ■ Wlicreany 
mau by his own charge or iudu.stry, or by hisown 
wit or invention, brings any new trade into the 
realm, or any einrine teiidiii!.' (o the furiheraii' f 
of u trade, liiat never was Used before; and that j 
for tlie guild uf the realm; in such rases the king | 
may toant to him a monojioiy j>ati iit fur sdim- ' 
ri i-« 'liable lime, until t lie su!)jc( Is may learn tin , 
vatn> , in con>idenilion of the jjood that he doth 
bring, by his invention, to the comnonwealtli. 
«tlimrlse not"— These cases oonialn the com- 



mon law genas of our existing systems of patent 
law. In the next lelgn was passed (1894) the 

statute of mono[)olies. which seems to lie tln' fir>.t 
statutory recognition of patents for inventious, as 
it is also the final parliamentary denunciation of 
mere monopolies. Hie proviso of this statute, 
which is still the foundation of English iwtcnt 
law, is as follows: " Provithil also, and be it 
enacted, that any declaration before mentioned 
shall not extend to any letters patent and grants 
of privileges for the term of fourteen year- or 
under, hereafter to be made, of the sole working 
and making of any moaner of new manufitcttnv 
within th<' realm, to tlw tTUC antl first inventor or 
inveiitors of such manufacture, which others at 
the time of makinjij such letters patent shall not 
use, 80 as also they be not contrary to law, or 
hurtful of trade, or generally inconvenient." 
This statute is regarde<l as merely declaratory of 
the common law, and the following essentials of a 
valid patent are enumerated by 8ir Edward Coke 
in his " Institutes" : "First, it must l»e for the 
teim of fourteen years or under. Secondly, it 
mu-t be trninted to the first and true tmrentor. 
Thirdly, ii nuisl be of such nmntifacturea. which 
any other at the makin-.; of sm h letters patentsdid 
not use; for albeit it w«-re newly invented, yet if 
any otlier did use it at the making of the letters pat- 
ents, or grant of the priviledge, it \s declared and 
enacii d tn bi' \iiid bythisaet. Fourthly, the priv- 
iledge must not Ih! contrary to law: such a privi- 
ledge as is consonant to law, mast be substantially 
and I sM-ntially newly invente<I; but if the substance 
w!is in tiinf. before, nnd a new ndditicni thereunto, 
though that addition make the former more profit- 
able, yet is it not a new manufacture in law; and 
so it was rpsolved in the exchequer chamber. 
Pa.s«ii. 1.") Eli/. . in i;iir<ir'> ca-r for a privileil;;e 
concerning the pre|»iriug and melting, etc., of 
lead ore; for there it was said, tliat that was to 
put but a new button to an old coat; ami it is 
nun h ea>ier to a<idr thru to itivt iit. And there it 
was aloi> resolvKi. th.it it tie' new manufacture 
be substantially invented accordim; to law, yet no 
old manufacture in use can Ix- prohibite<!. Fifth- 
ly, nor misi hievous to the statu by raising of 
prices of coiumodilies at home. In eveiy such 
new manufacture that dewrvcs a priviledge, there 
ni'i^t tie iir;/i iix ;((<•(.•<.*/?</.«, and triilins titHltui*. 
Sixthly, nor to the hurl of trade. This is very 
material and evident. Seventhly, nor generally 
inonveiiient. There was a m w inventitm foun<l 
out lu-reiofore that boiuiets and ca]is miirht l»e 
thlckene<l in a lillinir mill, by which means more 
might be thickened and lilled in one day ttien by 
the labours of fourscore men, who got their U^inga 

by it. It \va- oid.'iinrd that bnniu'ts and caps 
should be thickened and fulled by the strcnftb of 
men. and not in a fulling mill, for it was tolden 

iiK i iiiv< ni< lit to turn so many labotuinir nien to 
iillcnev-e. If any of these scvi-n (pi.dities fail, the 
priviIiMl;:e is declared and enacted to Ih- void by 
tliisaci. ♦ * and yet this act maketh them no 
belter then they should have been, if this act had 
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never ii ni:ulf. hut only oxtrpt iind cxi-nipt 
llieinout of ihc purvU'U un<i p<'imllyof this law . ' 
(Cuke, 3 Inst., 184.)— In spite of its crude cci> 
nomic notions, this commentary is an interpsliiig 
iuiil instructive epitome of the early English put- 
< nt l)iw. It throws iipnn ilii' oriirin nf not 

a few uf the legal doctrine!! which arc the foun- 
dation of the patent Inwd of more modern tiimsi. 
Mort-ovrr it nviy lie ii Lr:irili-(l jio cniliiHlyin'^ nc;irly 
all of wbut continuni to Ih; Itie learning iu this 
branch of jurisprudence for more than a cenlary 
I li ilf iiffiT Cftki-'s lime. TIic '•y^fcin van- 
tiiniiil ill a coinpaniliN'-ly ni<liinciii.iiy ciiiuiiliiin 
until near the end xf the (-• tiiury. One or 
two incidenia in iU history sliould, however, be 
noticed. In 1089 a proctamntion was itmied. 
alK>Ii-liin^ "all )>atrnis f'T new invt-ntioiis nm 
put in practice from the date of their respective 
invnts." A still more Important cliango wae 
r{T<if<<l <luriii<,' Qticcn Aihk-'h niini. Prior to 
lliis linu* tin- only reconli-il tl(>«criptjon of lli*> 
Invontiiin <»r discover)' pridti tcd by iMilent, was 
couiaihiil in a few wor(l<. fdvinginercly themime 
of the priK'i'ss or the purpose of the invention. 
But about this tinu- llic pra< lice was intri»liu'««l, 
appearing' first in IIUI h iwtent granted in 1713. of 
requirinsr n patentee to cause a spedflcation or 
complete •li-^criplion of hi'^ itivi iiiiun 'lohcin 
rolled in Uc r Maji-stic H Ilight'ourl«'f ( banc cry " 
within a certain time, leeoeratly two or tbrcc 
tii"n'li>. of tbf <Iiitc of ili<- j>at('nt. This priclic*' 
ultiiualcly lx < uiin' L'l nt t;il. ami the theory then 
aruw; tbat tbc irraiit of a patent eoustituteil ii sort 

of contnu-t lH-tw«en the patentee and the state, 
wbervby tbc imtentee was protected In the exclu- 
sive praetiee of hi>* inveiilioii in eoiiNj.icration 
of hi» furuisluug in llie Hpccitiuition n complete 
description of Us inventton for the public beiieflt 

gfter the e\piniiiiin of bis painit. The spceifiea- 
Hons of Millie of llie earlier patents throw ii ruri- 
ous liirbl iHM>n the economic notions of tbcivfiple. 
WeiM-nthiirs speciflcation (17i>5) wom for " Work- 
infr Fine Thread in Needlework, after the Manner 
of Dre^len Needlework, and for encting a .Man 
ufaclure of thai Sort in this Kingdom mo as to Ixr 
of Public runty, and enable Poor Oiris of Kije^ht 
YeirsOld !o maintain tbeiu-«Ivis without being 
burthcasome to the Pnri!-b to which they LK-long." 
Other pntcnt.H were printwl for the few crud*- 
scientific discoveries and inventions of the time. 
No uuiterial prognss was mmle. howi'ver, in tbc 
further development of the potent .'■y st< ni until, at 
the end of the Ust oenttuy , a aeries of important dis- 
enrerles was made which hemlded the bej^nninf^ 
of a new era in the physical sciences. TIk-^i inv«'n 
tiooM were patented, and the patents U-came the 
sabjeeta of rootcsis which ended in a aeriea of ad- 
judieritions. I>c^nnin2 with .Vrkwrijht's ca^^e in 
17Hi>. in the eiiiir>~i- «if which then- w< n; (!i~< u^-, ,1 
aild>4:lti( <l nutiiv of the fuiuliuuental ]>riti' H " of 
patent law. The inveniionM of Watt, and ilar- 
gfwn, and C'nimpton, and Cartwrijrht, soon di- 
nClMl attention u|>on the patent law> S:imuhited 

byjtheeyample of these men and by the hope of 



rewaril, men lie;::;\n to devote tbcir emrglei tO 
di vi-ing int]>rov( ineuts u|jon tbc crude methods 
I lu ll employed in the induHtrinl art«. Tlie num- 
ber of inventions rapidly increased; and while in 
17.'>() the nuinU'r of Englinh patents granted was 
only seven, in 1800. ninety-six were i.ssued; in 
l^io, two hundred and flfty ; and the British pat- 
ent ofllre now imucs annually between three and 
four thousand jmlents. The la-t in the de- 

vclopmeiit of tbc English system were the passage 
of the act 5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 68. In 1^, and 
the patent law aniciidnu-nt art in wbi< h 

brouulit the -sysienj into its presi-nt eoinlitiou; 
and finally, during tbc present y< ai (1xn:1), there 
has been passed an "Act to amend and consoli- 
date the law relating to patentn for Inventions, 
re;xi*>lrMtitm of ili>igiis ami trademarks.' This 
act makes certain cluinges in the present law 
which are to go into effect Jan. 1, 1884. —-ft. /a 
Aihtn'ra. A few of tbc earlier Uiiti^b patent.s. 
a> ( lunberlamrs jiatenl (IT'Jtti. wi re jrranted for 
•"Our said KinLrilum of (in-ai liritain, called 
England, our Dominion of Wales, and Town of 
Berwick uponTwee<l; our Kingdom of Ireland, 
and our Colonies and Plantacions in America." 
Lcllers patent fur inventions appear also to have 
been prmntcd by the different colonics before the 
n v.il^i'ii.n. In I'Ml. Pamuel Window, of Massa- 
( hu>ctt8, obtained from tbc general court of that 
colony a patent for his pncm» of mnkln? "nit : 
ami in lft."rfl a s<in of Oov. Wintbrop ot;; I'lied a 
patent for another salt making process. Patent.s 
were similarly uratiied in Connecticut during: 'be 
colonial period; but no organized patent system 
existed here nntil after the entnbllMhmcnt of the 
fc<leml govcrnmrnt. The Im^in <if the Ainerii an 
patent system is the clause in the Luitcil States 
eonatitvtlon which confers upon congress power 
" To Promote the Pitiirress of Science and uscfid 
Arts, by seeurin.; for limited Times to Authors and 
Inventors the cxelusive Hight to tbcir respective 
Writings and Discoveries. " Patents t bus became 
thcHubjcctof fcHleral legislation, and in purauance 
of the lK»wer so d( leirated. eon;:r<Ks has |«is«cd a 
scries of patent laws, commencing witli the act of 
1790. Under this act leltert patent were granted 
ufion "any useful art, matnifariure. enjine. ma- 
chine or device, or any improvement therein, not 
before known or used," for "any term not ex- 
ei-e<iing fourteen years." The application for a 
ftateiit was maile to the si-crctary of war, the sec- 
retary of state and tbc atl<irney general, and it 
required the concurrent action of two of those 
offlcials to L<wue the patent. The specification or 
(leM-riptioii of the invrnilon was certitied by the 
attorney general, and tbc |>atcnl on its Utnuv was 
sealed with the great seal and signed by the 
pri vjih iit. No dislinetion Was made in this act 
lietween f»trei;:ners and I'itizens, nnil there was no 
examination of the novelty or patentability of 
inventions. In 171M} u second act was passed 
suiM-rticding the fonncr one, and making changes 
in the cyslem. Patents were i>.sue<l only to citi- 
icns of the United States, and appUcuots weie 
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Teqnlnd, before United BUtes patents could | 
lirae to tbem, to flurrender anr patents that ! 

iniirht liavt- hcfti gniiili-fl lo Ihcin Ijy ihc ilif 
fertmt states before the fcUcnil govenuuvut was i 
«Mab1tshed. TMs ttatute aim provided that the | 

application should he mndc to the pccnfary of 
state, aud that interfcrt'iict« between applicalioiis 
should be decided by a l)uanl of three arbitra- i 
tors. A government fee of $30 was establltilnd, 
and a penalty of triple damagt-s iinposwl on iii- | 
fringcrs. Supplemental acts were jMisHed in 1794 : 
and 1800, the latter of which extended patent 
privileges to atiens who at the thneof inaking 
applii-itiori had Ikm ii for two years ro-^idcnt in the 
United States, and required all applications made 
pursuant to that aet to be accompanied by an 

oath to the efTeet that, to the best of the appli- 
cant's knowledge and belief, the invention "had , 
not been known or uaed in this or any foreign 
country." A few years later the constitutional 
question arose whether a state still had {>()wer to 
l^aiil pali iit.s, notwillislandiiiLr the jirovisionof the 
coniititution giving power of legislation on patents 
toooogren. In 1708 an act had been passed by the 
New York legislature irrauting to Robert R. Liv 
ingston "the hoIc aud exclusive right and privi- 
lege of constructing, making, uring, employing 
and navigating all and every s]H'<Mes or kintbi of 
boats or wiitercraft, which might Ik- urged or im- 
pelled through the water, by the force of fire or 
Steam, in all creeks, rivers, bays and waters what- 
soever, within the territory and jortsdiction of 

this state." for the term of twenty ycar^ from 
the paaNigv of the act, provided tliat he should, 
within tweltre months, constmct a boat of at least 

twenty ton'* (nparity to be pn»pelled by sfeiini, 
the mean proirre-s of which, against the current 
or tide of the Hudson river, should be not less 
than four miles an hour. Livingston having 
fhfled to accomplish this, the mme provisions were 
re-enacte»l in 18"^!. and airain in 1HM8, m * uriiig 
like privileges to IjivingMtun und Robert Fulton. 
8leam navigation having now become an acoom- 
plished fact Ibrongh the efTnrts of tbe-e men, oth- 
ers undertook, without license from them, to use 
the same motive jiower in navigtiting the Hudson. 
Livingston and f'ulton then applicMl to the state 
courts for an injuncti(m, wluch was at first deni*-*! | 
on the ground that the act of the New York legis- i 
laturo was contniry to the clause of the United | 
States constitution giving congress power to leg- | 
i^lati- upon hiters patent. lJul u|Min app-al, 
ThumpMJU and Kent, J J., heUl that the act wais | 
constitutional, on the ground that fedend jurisdic- 
tion over patents was not evrlusive. ajid the in 
junction was granted (I, i\ iii.r-ion > «. Van Ini'en.y 
Johns. 5(M].) Similarpriv il. ^ were ilii ti !.'ranttHi 
in 31a.sAachuscttS, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania 
and Tennessee, to citizens f»r those States*. Tin- 
question (>f the eon^litutionaliiy of thi- ii-i -l.itiun 
was HubM-quently raised in the United .States 
supreme court, in Gibboni n>. Ogden, 9 WliMit.. 1. 
Tlie pri'idse jMiint w.in not deeiileii, liou. • i r. tlu' 
New York act being held to be uucuualiiuliuual, i 



because in contravention of the laws of the United 
States regulating commerce. Since that time, 
liowfver, notwiihsiuiidiiiir (in* ciniiient dissenting 
authority of Chancellor Kent and Judge Tucker, 
the opinion has prevailed that federal jurisdietkm 
over patents is exclusive, and the qucsticm must 
now l>c regarded as m .settled. — In 1819 a law 
was enacted by congress, giving the United 
States circuit courts original juri.sdiction of all 
actions ariising under the patent or copyright laws 
of the United States. The first provision for the 
" reissue "of defective patents was made in the 
act of 1889, which also provided for tiie annual 
publication of tin- lists of expired patent-, aud 
established a syHtein of renewing or extending 
patents about to expire upon appHeatioo to con- 
gr<>s8. Another statute, pa-sscd in 1832, extended 
patent privileges still further by permitting every 
resident alien who had duly made a preliminary 
declaration of his intention to become a citizen, 
to obtain patents on condition of introducing tha 
invent lonB into public ustf in the United Statea 
within a year of the date of the patents. — Such 
was the earlier legislation of congress upon pat- 
ents; find although many iuijioriant inventinas 
and dihcovcritw were i)rotecled under thc.se laws, 
the patent system as a whole remained as yet in 
a comparatively undeveloped state. It is Mated 
that from 179() till ItSOS the whole busiues.s of 
issuing patent.H was practicidly done by one of the 
clerks in the department of state. In 1803 Dr. 
Thornton was appointed by JefiTerson superintend- 
ent of this branch, and held iheotlice until 1827. 
The whole number of patents issued from 1790 to 
18:16, a period of forty-six yean, was only 10,080. 

The patent oniee now issues more than that num- 
Ik t every year. During this period, however, the 
elementary principles of law governing patent 
rights were aottled in the courts, and the fotm- 
dation was laid in tho decisions of Marshall and 
Story for the subsi-tiuent development of that 
branch of jurisprudence. — The year 1836 marks 
an era in the development of the American 

.sy-N ni, In that year an act was ])assc<l which 
superstnled the earlier KgislaUon, and in an elab- 
orate series of provisions, brought the patent 
system into fiomethiug like its present condition. 
The i)nt<"nt offlce was establisheii as a branch of 
the department of stiite. and a staff of officials 
created, with the commissioner of patents at the 
head. Tho most important feature of the law was 
(he {irovi-ioii rr <|uirinL' a i>reliniiiKiry examination 
lo be made into the novelty and jtalentability of 
each invention before issuing the patent. Tbi» 
was ii rr»rli. d iiiiiovaiion, liut it has proved a 
lienelii eiit one. This law also made provi.sion 
for the decision of interfering applications, and 
eniibletl aliens, after a year's residence in the 
Unii(Hl Stali-s, and under the conditions of the 
former aet, to fake out patents. The government 
fee for citizens aAd resident aliens wa.s fixed at $30, 
while for subjcrls of Great Britain it was $800. 
and for otln r aliens s::{uo. The reissue pnictico 
wua cuutinued and exieudul, tuid provision was 
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fliade for the filing of cavcaison iDcompletcd in- 
Teotlons. The recovery i a > u i i a for Infrtngenumt 
was nstxicled in the nclual (lainnsrc proven, rxrept 
In CsacH 'whtTu exemplary daniiiiics were pn)ix'r, 
when triple damages were allowed. Exclasivc 
Juriidictlioa in patent cauBcs was conferred upon 
the Untted States circuit courts, and a board, con- 
*«i*lin.i; of tlic ^oIlUlli^.~.i^n^'^ of pnit iit*;. the m i re- ' 
t«ry of »tat(> and the solicitor of the Ircasur}*, was 
coutitutcd for the purpose of hearinf and paining 
upon npplic.itiniis for llif exti-n^inn of putents. 
In certain t ase?* exteiihious of ticven years were 
allowe<l. Provision was also made in this law for 
the record of assignments of patentM, for the estab- 
lishment of the patent office libniry, and for the 
exhibition of the nuxUls wliic li had aci uniulaled 
since the beginning of the system. lu that Mime 
yenr (ISM), liowever, the bumins of the patent 
otBre destroyed the int< n stin!r<-oll('c1inii of nuMlcl?*, 
as well an nuuiy valuable ncords, of the ejirlier j 
pntent nyHlem. A Htatute passeil in the following 
year established a method of re>>torinir or replaeing 
the more important of the de'>lroye<l nnxlelM an<l 
records, and also InlnMluced the praet ire of filing 
disdaimerB In cases where the original patents 
were void through Inadvertently cxremfve claims. 

The art of ls:i5i pruv thai the cxi-lt nce of a 
foreign potent more than six muutlui prior to ap- 
plicatfcNi here, should not be a bar to obtainiufp a 
Viiilol Stait-M |>iii< nt. t-Nr. pt in < - win re the 
invention had Ikxii intriMluced into common and 
pablic use in thU country: but the United ^States 
patent was made to terminate fourteen years from 
the date of the foreign frntent. A further pro- 
▼l«ion of this net «a> ihal "no pairni >l>{ill be | 
held to be invaidd by reu^n of purchase, sale or I 
use prior to the application for a patent, except on 
proof of abandonment of stu h itm tiiii>ii to tln' 
public, or that such purrlia-e. Kile or prior U'X' 
luu been for more than two yearn prior to such j 
applieation for a patent." In 1S4'3 provision wa.s I 
made for iMiii-nting desi^.tis for the term of seven ] 
year^, and patented articles were required to Vh- 
alampitl " Pateotul," with the date of putentini;. i 
for the neglect of which a penalty wa.t imposed. ; 
The svsii Mi was fuiihrT lAidnlrd liy llie acts of 
and li^V, which luller act niude the iMteul 
oOlee a branch of the departnu'Ut of the interior. 
Minor clianires wcrt- made in the succcfdintr yearn, 
and in 1n61 an im|M>rtant act wnt iNtssetl enipower- 
tng the rommiiif>i«>U(>r to e-lablish ndes governing 
pHK'edurc In the patent office. The term of pat- 
eniH for iuTcntlons was extended to Iim present 
l( of M-vent( en >t ar>. :ok1 tlie former laws 

dlst rimiuating U-lwevn cili/x-iut and alieiu> were 
rp|i««led. A uniform scale of feen was adopt e<l. 
Ilk'- ili.il now* in fi>r< c; and in inlerfin iin' rases 
witn»^s4.-s wi re conijH"lle<l to attend and testify as 
brfure a court. A board of examiners In cldef 
WSH roOKtlluled, Inlermitliale In-tween the exam 
inerii and the commissioner, i» In-ar a|)peals from 
the former. Finally, by the act of Iblt). the for 
nwr IcgishUioD wan re^iked and consolldatetl, and 
tha i^alaai biotiglrt into iu present oonditiun. 



The provisions of this patent code are contained 
in M>me seventy sections, the effect of which will 
lie considered under the statement of existing law. 
3Ieanwhile, the number of inventions ha-n enor- 
mously increased. In 1837, 4Ji.'j patents were is- 
sued; in 1860. 4.810: and in lt»2, ltl,467. These 
figures adtxjuately r< present the rate of the growth 
of the systi in and its jiresent extent. — II. KxOT- 
tSQ Law and PJiocEPUiiE. Under the present 
act of eongreM "any person who hu invented or 
discovered any new and useful art, mnchine, man- 
uf.icture or conj|)osition of matter, or any new 
and u.seful improvement thereof, not known or 
used by others in this country, and not patented 
or descrilMHl in any printed publication in this 
or any foreign country, before his inv( minn or 
discoveiy thereof, and not in public uue or on 
sale for mora Qiaa two years prior to his appH- 
cation, unless the same is prove<l to have l)ccn 
abandoned* may, up^tu piiyinent of the duty re- 
quired by law and other due pro<eeding!s had, 
obtain a patent therefitr." — 1. Sul/jeet Mutter. 
It will l)e observed that provision Is made in the 
statute for patenting four clas-si-s of invent iotu or 
discoveries: arts, machines, manufactures, and 
compositions of matter. — The statute term "art" 
is int.mlrd and construed to cover cases in which 
the essence of the invention consists in the mode, 
proccfls or art of doing a thinjif or accomplishing a 
result, and not the particular ma<hinery, h]>1)m- 
rat us or device employed, A n>ere alisiract i)rin 
ciple can not be the sid)jeet of a patent, nor in the 
function or abstract effect of a machine patentable. 
Rut the statutory expression covers and protects a 
(■(>n)i>n heii»ivc class of inventions which are com* 
bimuions of arrangements and processes to work 
out new and useful results, and which are thus 
pati'dtaMr irn-vji, < live of the iririifular forms of 
ihi' instrumentalities used. — Inventions included 
within the term "machine" are obviously those 
which consisi of a particular mechanism or de- 
vi« e, or a combination of mechanical devices or 
parts, a» distinguished from a tool or instrument. 
To sustain a patent for a machine it is only necesk 
sjiry that the combination to produce certain effects 
Ih- new. w helln r the si parale di \ ii rs nr cIi im ins 
be new or old, provideil that the combination in of 
audi a nature that the inventive faculty was ezei^ 
dsed in deviling it; and, iri iierally s|ieiikin!r. "a 
machine is rightfully* the suiijeet of u (Niient when- 
ever a new or an old effeet la produced by 
mechanism new in its combinations, arrangcmenta 
or mode of operation." (Curtis' Law of Ptatents, 
20.) — The term " manufa< ture " is eon-trued in 
tiie MMLse in whicit it is ^topularly used, to mean 
the product or fabric of a machine or of human 

art or indiistrv. Tn !»• ]iro[MTly the subject of a 
patent a-s a manufacture, the product must ilMcIf 
be CMNentially new. Thus, an article in common 
use can not Ih- patenttvl as a new manufaclun> 
nien ly because it Is fiibrinite<l by the use of new 
and improvcfl machiiK vy : nor Isa product ]»atent- 
able imder this head merely because a machine 
makes it more perfectly than it can be luide with* 
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out a machine. — The tcnn "composition of mnt- 
ler" iucludcH "patfnl mwliciiies" aiul nil coni- 
pounds or iiii.xtun'H «»f sulwtnnrc*, as arli<l«'s of 
food, etc. The R'sulranI ariii lc or " composition " 
must, of course, bo new, to bo the Bubji*ct of n 
patent, but the question fs not, whether the inL'n^'- 
dieiits or coiiipoiictiK arc ik'W, Imt wlicrhrr lin-re 
is uuvclty in the cumbinutiou, and tUu novelty 
may conidst In oombtning, in new proportions, 
iii"^rcdi< ntH whicli Iiavc already In-on in extensive 
and Common use for the pufjMisv of pmhwing 
a similar composition. — Besides ttio forcp^ing 
dai^^es of the subject motter of patcDlnblc in- 
vention«. tlie xtaiute provides for patenting " im- 
provt'nit iii^, " ami the lariri r numlicr of patents 
arv i->Kued for improvcuieuta. It wan curly di-cidtnl 
thnt a patent for the improvement of a* machine 
is the siiiin" thisiLT ns a i>alent for an inijuoved 
uiat liitii', but of course the jtateiit ran nnly be 
tnlien for the new c<»mbiiiatiiin. It should be 
iiotic eel that the patent olli<-e d<H's not untli rtake 
to delenniiie whether the improvenu-til will in- 
fringe an exist in;r patent. But if the improve- 
ment is novel, the patent ia u»ucd and the question 
of infrinffcment left to the courts. The test of 
the \:ili(li' v i>f Si ]);iti nt for an impn"iv< in< i-.t of an 
e.vlstiug muchiue, in to usi-ertain whether there has 
been actual and rabstantial chanffe, or merely 
f<tnnal alteration reipiiniiir no invention. If no 
guljotuutially new element has iK en addeil to the 
oldmadline, thepat< nt can not be sustained; but 
if some reaUy new feature baa been intnxiiiced 
into tlieold mechanism, which causes ft to o)K-ratc 
diirerently or prodmes a new or Ix tter efTeet. then 
such addition will pro|K;rly be Uie subject of a 
patent as an improvement. Two classes of ques> 
tions fh'Ti-fore ari>'e in i>a>-infrnpon the validity of 
a patent fiiran iniprovi lueiit of u machine. First, 
where the clTi-c'tii produced are the same, the 
intpiiry is, whether the vi'xl'it opernudi of the 
imjitrovcd machine is tiiibstantially tlie same ai> 
that of the old machine, or \\ la ther the dUTerenee 
in operation is sufDcient to sustain a patent; second, 
where the dferts produced by tlie fmprovcd and 
liy the old ni.iehiiio are ditTcrent, tlien tlf nature 
and quality of the effect will In: the criterion of 
the validity of the patent. It should be added, 

that there is no (livtimiion in* ween an improve- 
ment on n patented m.u him and on one that is not 
jriii n'ed. — 'i. Qiiiilitit* of J'utriifii'tlf InrentioMa. 
The «.->M-utial qualities of a patentable invention 
are very broadly indicated in the statute. The 
terms employi'd in tlie aet are "in\f iiled or <lis. 
covercil," " m-w and useful art, uiiiehinc," etc., and 
the qiieolton, what conKtitutcM a patentable inven- 
tion, i>- therefore to be answered by refcrrii);: to the 
adjudieatii >n< of En;j:lis|i and A merit an courts, 
which eoii>tiln:e the common law f)f the patent 
system. It should be noted lirsl. that " invenlwl " 
and " di<coven-<l " are synfmymou'! in the patent 
law; 'iKivehy ' and '" utility," n-tpdred by our 
statute, have always been held vitally essential 
qualltiwi of patentable inventions; and the degree 
it oovdiy Biul utiUty-^tbe " niffldency of inven- 



tion "— necesRarv to support a patent, baa been 

detertninefl liy the courts in the numcroiis cases 
wliieh have presentwl these (piestions for adjudi- 
cjition. The degree of absolute utility re<|uired 
in an invention is, however, slight. It is only 
necessary that the invention shall not be positively 

trivial, imr, on the nther hand, noxious to public 
heidth or moruls. Tlie principal inquiry in pstteut 
law is therefore Into the novelty of the invention, 
for the whole th«f)ry upon which the patent sys- 
tem i-ests, is that tlu- patentee offers the world 
somethiu;; new in eon-ideralion for his exclusive 
patent privilege. The novelty required by the 
American law Is universal novelty, with the one 
e\ee](ti<in tii.at mer<' i>nor knowle<lge or use 
abroad will not defeat the rights of a native in- 
ventor, if the foreign invention has not been pat- 
ented or des* !-!!^^! in any jirinted publiration be- 
fore the date of the Antericun invention. The 
general principles gf)vemtng the e>sential degree 
of novelty may be briefly summarized as follows: 
It is eslablibhed in the early cases that a new use 
of an old thing — teehnically ndled a "double 
use" — is not patentable. Merely mechanical 
elwnires, or colorable variations, requiring no 
exeri'Ne iif the itivniive farulty; and, in general, 
alteratiotLs in the form or proiKirtionsi of an exist- 
ing device, can not be Ute subject of a patent. 
And while the invention itself, and not tlie men- 
tal process by whii h it was devised, is the real 
lesi of its patentability, it must still be observed 
that to aupport a patent the law requires it to ap- 
pear that the invention is of sach a nature as not 
to exeUith- the iM>s.sibility of exercise of the invent- 
ive faculty in deviling it. The terms " invented " 
and " discovered " mean that the subject of a pat' 
ent must be a true invention or discovery, and 
not a mere meeh.irii< at inijtrovetnent or sulistitu- 
tion of a known ■ eipiivah nt " involving mechtn^ 
ical skill or 8U|)erior workmanship. Hut if the re- 
sult, if the invention itself, i.s properly patentable, 
the law cUh's not reirard the mode of invention or 
discovery; and an accidental di^M:overy or inven- 
tion is. in the law. Just as meritorious as one 
which is the result "f l,al)orious investi.L'atioii and 
cviK-riment. To satisfy the statute re<piireuient 
of novelty, therefore, an invention nuist be sub- 
stantially different from anything that has pre- 
viously existed; and the criterion of the " siifH- 
ciency of invenlinn ' is the etiaraeter of the in- 
vention itself, and not the degree of in.'enuity or 
skill employed !n devising it. —8. ^ : ,i>.//«»iw 
"f Pull ii'i I n. Thi' existiui,'' law provides for the 
issue of the patent in every instance to " the orig- 
inal and first inventor." A radical differenee lie- 
fween En L'lish and American law exi-fs on this 
|M)int. In England the lirsi importer of an in- 
vention is treated as an inventor, and may obtain 
a patent; but under our system the )mtent Issues 
only to thi' inventor. Tlie only discrimination in 
our law in favor of ciii/eii-. of the I'liitetl State."}, 
is the pn>visi()n that mere prior knowledge in a 
foreign country shall not debar a native Inventor 
from obtaining a patoit for an invention devised 
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indopcodentlj here, if at the time of making his 
applicatioii he reelly bcKpves hinwelf to be the 

first iiivcutor. Tlic fmi iiivrnlidii m\i<l have 
beea patented or dcseribcHl in aomv printctl publi- 
ctttfam pctorto the date of Inveiitioii In this country 
In order to d< itrivc the nalivf iin cntor of hU pat- 
ent. — 4. Dt»iijiii>. Section 41*29 of tlic Rtvisod 
Statutes provider that "any |KTson who by liis 
own industry, genius, elfurts and expense has 
invented and produced any new and original de- 
sign for a niamifiu tun-, luisl. statin-, alto-rclifvo, 
or bas-relief; any new uud original dctiign for the 
|>rinting of woolen, sOk, ontion or other fabrics; 
any new aiul oritrinal impression, orniimont, pat- 
tern, print or picture to be printttl, paintid, cast, 
or nth(T%vlN« placed on or worked iuto any 
article of manufnrturr; or any ne-w, useful and 
original Hha{K> or i-imtlguratioii of any artiele of 
manufai'ture, the same not having been known 
or lued by others K-fore his invention or produc- 
tion thereof, or patented or described in any 
print) .! pnlilii ;iiii)ii, may, upon payment of the 
fees prescribed, and other due proceedings had, 
the same as In c&sv^ of inventions or diKcoveries, 
obtain n patent ttierefor." The li-rm f^r which 
tht-si- paleiit.s lire issinnl is eillier three ami a half, 
seven or fourteen ye4ir», and the fees are, n*speet- 
ively, ten, lifteen and thirty dollars. — ft. Prveed- 
«rr« in tht latent t^gke. Since 1888 the whole 
bii.sine>s of is-uiii;: patents hna been ( niiihn led by 
the patent office at Washington. Applications 
for patents are made to the commissioner of pat- 
ents in Hcrordance willi a pre-cribcd form, w liich 
coui«Ut.s of a iM tition for the nlli.iwanec ut ilie 
[intent, and an uaiii tliat the applieant believes 
bim^ielf tu be the first inventor, and thai he does 
not know or believe that the invention was ever 
1m fori' known or usc«l. These forms accompany 
the specification or desicriptioo of the iincntion, 
which is by far the moat important part of the 
application. The statule jiriA idrs ibat the speri- 
flcation hliuU describe the invenlioa in Huch " full, 
clear, concise and exact tenns as to enable ony 
person fikilled in llic art or i^-ience to whicli it 
appertaiiM. or with which it is most nearly con- 
nected, to ttuike. construct. i(>m[K>und and use 
the same." The object of this proviKion is to 
secure to the public the bcnellt nf the invention 
after the expiration nf the jiiiii iif, wliieli. as we 
have seen, is part of the compact betwii-u the 
patentee and the state. The speriflratlon con* 

clii(b-s with the elaiiii- '" in w liu li the inventor 
ii> require* 1 to •' pariieiiiarlv jNiini out and dis 
tinctly claim the part, imiirovemeiii or cnnibina- 
Hon which be claims as his invention or dis<'ov- 
fry." I>rnwlngs arcoinpany the spec ilieat ion In 
all c-asi'N which admit of ilii ni, and tlie eonuiiis 
sioocr may retiuire the applicant to f ^rui^h the 
patent oflire with a model or sporlmen, althnufrh 

ihc-i- .nrc ni'W net ofitn re<|iiir»-d --Thr ajipbea- 
tiou, on being lile<l in the ofllce. is referred to tlie 
aainlneror officer in cliarge of the department 
in which the invention is cla-vsed. The examiner 
IImd proceeds to make an eataminaUon of the 



I iuTention, and of the patent office records, to 
I ascertain whether it possesses novdty and util- 
ity. An examination of the records of foreign 
patent bureaus and of scientific works is also 
n ecess a r y, to ascertain whether the Ini^entioB 
has been anticii«ited abr'^ad. nr wliether it has 
I been di*scribed in any printed piililicaiion. If 
from any of these sources anything is foiud 
which shows the invention claimed, or any fea- 
ture of il, to be wanting in novelty, the applicant 
is notified by the exaniiuiT, and a report is wnl 
him rejecting the application, suiting specitically 
In what features novelty is lacking, and giving 
refen tire^ to siieh jiHor patents or reeiinls as 
unticipute the invention. The applicant thuii Inis 
an op|>ortunity to amend his application so as to 
make it conform to the Hiate of the art, and to 
eliminate the features that are not new. If the 
objection raistsl by the examiner is deemed 
groundlcxs, the applicant may attempt, by argu- 
ment or explanation, to rnnove it. In case of 
adver^*' deri-ion. an ap|H>aI will lie fruui the do- 
ciiiionuf the primary examiner to an intermediate 
board, consisting of three cnnrfners-in-chlef t and 
if the applicant is still <lis.satisfied, be can bring 
his ea-se before the commis^toller of jiatenls. If 
no objection is raised by the primary examiner, 
or if all objection is removed by amendment or 
overcome by argument, the application Is allowed. 
The fee ujMin filing an up|>liealion is ijlir»: and 
upon the issue of tbe luitcut, j|20. The final fee 
is required to be paid within nix months after the 
nlliiwitnee (if the ]i;itent, and Ibr specilic:itii>n is 
then printeii, and tlie patent is-vied for the term 
of seventeen years from the date of its issue. — 

6. IleiMiue ami l>i»claimrr. A further proceeding, 
of which the patent olllee ha.s juris«liction after 
the issue of the patent, is the ' reissue ' of patents 

which are defective on (heir first isstic, "if tiie 
error has arisen by inadvertence, accident or mis- 

take." Where the piteiii is invalid by reusou of 
I a tlefective or in.sutiicieut s|K'citicatiou, it is sur- 
rendered and sent to the patent offtoe with a cor- 

' reeled spei ific alinn ; and in a projM-r ease, on 
paynu iit of the liiity, a new or reissued |Mitent, in 
acconlance with the amended siKTiticalion, Is 
granted for the unexpired tinrm of the original 
jwtcnt. These reissues were formerly ifl.<«ued with 

ILToit laxity. IJut -iiK |. i|i,. d< i i~ion of the su- 
prvnie cuuii in Miller r«. linuks Co., 1U4 L 8., ^.V), 
the provisions of the statute liave been observed, 
and the pnieliee i>f rei>eatedly expaiidinir i>at' nts 
by rei-^suiiiu' ilieiii is no longer po^sihle. It shinild 
1 l»e M'hN'l. tiiat in laM-s where the inventor has 
I inadvel tently claimed in his original |ial<-nt more 
I than be is entitled to, the patent may 1h' ameiuled 
by tiling a " diijclaimer " of what ise\i e---i\ e. and 
, the {Milenl will then be valid for the nssidue. — 

7. Intftfrrenftt. Where an appIi< ailon' Is tiled 

1 whi<-h "interferes" witli .-i iMndiH:.' ajipli) :iti>'tl. 

j or with a patent granted within Iwd years pre- 
I vlous to the filing of the application, an " inter- 

fereriee " Is deelared Tlie ]>urlii s tn tbe interfer- 

1 cuce are Uieu rei^uircU lu lile blulcuiUiLii giving 
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briefly the dates of conception of the invention | 
and of its completi«)n, and the qtH*stionof imority 
of invention i« then triinl i»y a somewhat cumber- i 
some procedure. Kvidence substantiating the 
allegations of the preliminary statement is taken 

on li< li:ilf of tlic roprclivr p.irtit"-, iillil tlic IliattiT 

is theu bntught uu for a hearing before the exam- 
iner of interferences. The patent ti awarded to 

the party who successfully establishes jiriority of 
invention. an<l at the same titnr shows reasonable 
diligence in ri'ducing the invent ion to pniotice. — 
8. Caeeatt. Protection \i afforded to inventors 
who have not completed or perfected their Inven- 
tions, by the practice of (l]iii<; caveats in the {tateut 
office. The caveat is an instrument which recites 
that the inventor has conceived, bat not yet per- 
fected, hi'' iiiveiiiiim. Mild which sets forth in tren- 
eral tenns tlie salient points and characterii>lic8 of 
the tnrcntloa as far as completed. The caveator 
then prays protection until lu' sliall have matured 
the invention. Tliis instrument in (lied in the j 
secret archivi-s of the patent office, and protects 
the caveator for a year, by eutitliug him to | 
notice in case, witlrin tliat time, any application | 
is filed in the otThe which would interfere with 
the inveiitiuu indicated in the caveat, lu ca.se 
sveli notice Is given, be has three montlis' time 
in which to prejian- antl file a complete appli- 
cation fiir a patent. Tlie caveat may be renewed 
for a year at a time, with the same effect. — 9. 
AM^nuHU ami Lieenv*. Tlte transfer of a pat- 
ent, or Interest in a patent, is by assignment. 
The tran-ifer may 1)0 either assignment, 1. of 
the whole pulcot, 2, of an undivided intercut in 
the patent, or 8, of an exclusive interest In the 
patent within any spccifie<l territory of the United 
."States. Till- Hevised Statutes require the assigu- 
nient to K> in writing, and provide that it "shall 
be void as again>t any subse<|uent purcliaser or 
nif)rtv'atr''<' f'"" " valuable consideration without 
notice unless it is reconliMl in the patent office 
within three months from tbo tlatc thereof." A i 
license is a contract which confers upon the 
licensee the men rijlit to use or practice the in- 
venlion, and is distinguished from an assignment . 
in ttiat it conveys no interest in the patent itself. | 
This contract i'^ n<it re<jtiirecl to be recorded, nor 
need it be in writinjr. but may be oral or implied. 
Fart owners of a patent are tenants in common, 
and are not hound to account to each other for | 
rerelpts from lIcensoB, and these latter may he I 
;rnuited by any of the ( <> owners witlioiit juitiini: 
the other>. Au appliealion fur a patent i>«adiug i 
in the patent office may be asMigned in die same i 
manner :is a patent; and the patent will i-^iie to the 
a-ssignee. 5*o also an agreement to as^i^'ii a patent 
for an invention when iK'«ue<l will Ik- effective, | 
and spe< ific |K'rformance of it will be enforc«'«l in 
c<|uity. It liti* rect'Utly been held, however, that 
an as*igument <if an application, or an a^eement 
to a.Hsign a patent for an invention when issued, | 
must describe the application or invention with | 
.sufllcient di>tinetiic^>. to enable the court to iden- 1 
tify it. — lU. PaUnt OJfiu Fee*, The patent office . 



fees, other than those already given, are as follows : 
On filing every caveat. !?1U; on tiling a disclaimer, 
$10; on filing every application for a reissue, $80; 
on filing every application for n division of a re- 
fssne, ^0; on filing every application for an ex- 
tension. sS'iO; on ih<' L'^niiit of every extension, $.10; 
ou liliiii,' :tn apiH.>al from a primary examiner to 
the examitierB>ln<chief, f 1(h on filing an appeal 
to the conuni-sioner from the examiners in-chief, 
$20; f<»r certilii-il copies of patents or other 
instnmu'nls, excc|)t copies of iMrinted patents 
sold by the office, for every 100 words, 10 cents; 
for certified copies of printed patents sold by 
the «>nice, 10 cents for every liX> wonl<. less 
the price actually paid for such copies without 
certification; for certified copies of drawings, 
the reasfmalile rnvt of makini: theni; for ivcord- 
ing an assignment of'8(K) woitls or less, 111; for 
reconling an assignment of more than 800 and 
not fuon; than l.tHK) words, $2; for recording 
every assignnient of metre than 1,0<M) words. $.3; 
for uncertihed copies of the .spe< ifleiiiions and 
accompanying drawings of all polenta which are 
in print, single copies 2fl cents, and for twenty 
(■o]nes or more, whether of one or several puf- iits, 
per ct>py, 10 cents; for uncertilied copies of the 
specifications and drawings of patents not in 
print, the rea.sonnbIe cost of making the same; 
for copies of matter in any ft»reign language, 
per 100 wonls, 20 cents; for translations, per 
100 words, 50 cents; for aasistanco to attorneys 
in emminntion of records, one hour or less, 00 
eeius, (aeh ai iilii !■ .iia! Iiour. 'tO < riits, for assist- 
ance to attorney.s iu examiuatiou of patents 
and other works in the scientific library, one hour 
or less. *1. and for each additional hour. $1. 
— 11. Pr'"-i </ 'I n ii) the ( 'mtrfn. Hy the Ke vised 
Statutes the I nited Stales circuit court* liave 
original jurisdiction "of all actions, suits, con- 
troversies and C!is»s arising under the patent laws 
of the United State-." All proceedings, therefore, 
for tlie protection or enforcement of patent rights, 
except actions for the breach of contract relating 
to patents, which are cognizable in the state 
courts, arc brought in the circuit courts or in a 
district court having circuit court jurisdiction. 
Under the act of 1S70 the remedy of the patente«', 
where his patent i> infringed, is cither by action 
at law, in whi« h the actual damage suffereilfrora 
the infringement will be recovered, or by suit in 
e<|uity, in which the complainant may obtain a 
perpetual injuiK tion restraining ftnrthcr inl'rinsre- 
meut if he c>tabli.she» hi.s cu.se, and also recover 
the damages sustained from the infr in gement, as 
w<'ll a-» the proliis n ali/i <1 by the defendant fnim 
the use of the infringemeiit. Wlu ie the eom- 
ptetmuit, ftt Ibe commencenieni of the suit, isatilu 
to prest-nl ;i -Irong yrimu J'tuit <'ase, he n)ay alwi, 
u|M>n notice, obtain a jmliminary injunction 
restraining infringement mli ntr lifi . The 
equitable remedy is usually adopted ns being 
the most efflcactous: but some of the archaic com- 
mon law proi , ilure is retaitie<l in the i in uit 
courts, and the suits arc as protracted and slow 
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as the old English chancery liti^liou. Suits for 
infringement are brought in the name «>f the 
owners of the puleiit ri-zht for thr dUirict wliere 

Uie iafrijigeineot in couunitttHl. The c^iUencu in 
taken on behalf of the rtfiptTiive partieo, support- 
iiiir iIh- alli L'!ifir'n>< of tl»e bill jiihI answer in 
reit{K-ct to the nuked quoHtion of iufriugement, or 
(he validity of the oomplaliiMit'B patent, where 
Ihiit is in Issue. The (ini«e is Ihcti broufrlit on 
f<tr a hearing beff»re a ningle judge, wlio jkisscs 
apoo the L<wues nuRed by the pkiulings. If his 
tlcciekm wwtnini the oomplainnnt's patent, and 
bohls that it has been faifringcd by the defendant, 
an interlocutory deen e is < niereil to that elTi< l, 
und the cause is sent before a muitier to take uu 
account of the defendant's profltH from the use of 

till infringement. V|"'ii llx' niastcr s r' i>'>rt the 
cuu»e is again brought >Hfi>re tlic circuit judge, 
and liie final decree Kittled, determining the 
amount that the complainant is entitUd tn recover. 
If tile court decides adver!<ely to the complainant, 
a de<Te<- is entertnl dismissing the bill. I-^roni the 
Judgments and final decrees of the circuit iH>urt 
in these causes, a writ of error or appeal will lie j 
to the niprt iiic ( i>iiri of ihc Unilrd Stiiifs. — 12. 
/Hfnugenwnts. The quentiou, what cimfttitute^a i 
tofHngement, Is one of the most difficult ques- 
lioii"* pre»»ented to a court for adjudic.-itioii; and 
the legal principles which govern it.s delerniina- 
tion can only be roughly indicated in this article. 
A patent oonfen upon tlie patentee the exclusive 
ri^tof making, uning, and vending to other* to 
be uaed, tin iiu > ution protected by patent. The 
patent is iofriuged, therefore, whenever the in- 
Tentfoo so proteeted Is appropriated in either of 

thf>s<' ways without thr lir. ti^i-of the pad iiii i-, or : 
whenever H colorable iiuiialiou uf it, not iiiMilv- 
iagnew invention, is so employed. A patent for 
a machine in infringe<l whenever the Kamo nieiuis 
or devices are employtil, Mdistantially as in the 
Italenled mm liiiK produce thestiine re-nlt; and 
it has lieeo held, pur Taney. C J., in Browne r». 
Dachesne (19 How., 188). that the mere mak- 
ing of a pateii(e<l uuiehine is an infriiiirenient. 
— It is evident lluil a {mlenl for an art in in- 
fringed when that art is used or practiced by 
nfioihi-r withotit limise of the ]>atente<-, anil 
that it Ik an infringi uu-iii of a patent tor a niaiiu- 
facttire, or con)|Misiti<)ii of matter, to either 
make, use or sell the anirle claimiHl in the imt- 
cbL But the whole dHHrulty in questions of in- 

IHng«'iijint ikiisinI^ ill ill icriiiiiiiiiL' "what drL''i'' e 
of reMcwblaacc con^tituleit the identity which the I 
patent law designates as an infringement, and | 
what kind and wlnt di jree of di(T> r< m e will 
relieve from llii' rhar-i It i- well setllexl thai 
the sulwiiitutioii of knnwn " e<pnvalent.H" for the 
mnns described in tlie patent is not sufficient 
variation to avoid infringement; and, "byeqtdva 
lent- iti machinery is UMually meant the substitu- 
tion of merely one mechanical power for another, 
or one obvious and customary mode for another. 
«if effecting a like re*ult." (Smith >■< I>'iwiuiii:. 
1 Fifth PaU Cases, bl.) But the diihculty of 



applying these princijjles presents il.self anew in 
every case, and it < an l>e«t Im^ holveil by referring 
to the great mass of prin-eilents in KngliHh and 
American law. It will be sufficient, therefore, to 
add, tliat substantial identity is the teat of ln> 
fringemi lit, and that substantial identity exlKts 
wherever the difference between Uie patented 
invention and the alleged InfringeraeDl to mere 
colorable aberation, and tltnn not invoh e inven- 
tion. In the words of Nelson, J., in Blaueliard 
l». Beeni (2 Blatcb., 418), " There must be mind 
and inventive genius involvod in U(thealtvra- 
tign), and not me mere skill of the workman." 
Ibit it should Ik- ob>er\ e<l, {inal!\ , that even if the 
variatkjo involve nullicient iuvvulion to entitle its 
deviser to a patent. It will not necessarily relieve 
him fnnn infringement if he still employs sub- 
stantially the di-vice covered by a prior patent. 
— m. Ih/iiiifg. In addition to joining iaiue on 
the question of infringement, the statute provides 
that the defeu<lant may pleatl the general ls.sue; 
and, upon notice, tnay prove on the trial the 
following waiters: Hist, fraudtilently defective 
or excessive specification of complainant's patent; 
seeiind. that < i •niplainant's i>atent was Hurre[>ti- 
tiously obluiued. tiiinl, earlier {mtent or publica- 
tion of the invention claimed; fourth, that the 
patent«*e wai not the ttr«t inventor of any sub- 
titanlial feature clainuMt; fifth, abandonment or 
public use two years prior to the patentee's appU- 
cation. In an a( tion at law, the datea and cLrcum> 
stances must be ap]>en(led to the notice; and in 
an equity fuit, any of the above mailers may Ik; 
pleaded, and like notice may be given in the 
answer. The defendant is thus enabled to call 
in question the validity of the conqilainant's 
patent; and if he Huccmts in impeaching it, the 
question of infringemenliaatanend. — lU. Tim 
Geneuai, Poi.ict of a Patbxt Stbtem. Amo- 
ciati-d in their origin with the oppressions of the 
Tudom and the Stuart.s, patents for inventions 
have since that time not infrequently lieeu de- 
nounced as monnpoHes. In the earlier cases in 
whi< h patents win brought In-fore KngliMli 
triliunals for adjudication, the judgi-x were reluc- 
tant to recogni/o the rights of patentees. Lord 
Kenyon is reported to have said, in the great case 
of liornbhiwer rf. Houlton (M T, H .yit), ' I con- 
fers I am not one of thost- who greatly favor 
patents," and Lord Krskine stated that "ilic ideas 
of the leame<l judges had been very different as 
to the advantages to the public sinee the -latnie 
giving those monopolies." Nor has the criticism 
of the patent system been confined to expressions 
of judif iul di-favitr of a century ai'o. It is still 
a'«s, ried by a ei rtain seh<K»l of economiiits that a 
pati'iil is a true inono|Hily which robs the public, 
and that all systems of patent law are radically 
and es.s« ntially vieious. Within the last fifty years 
the sy-t( in ha.s been rei>eatnlly as-ailed in the 
English jNirliameut. and in this country the quus- 
tion of Its abolition has been broached at Wash- 
ington. In IH-JO, in 1 in and a;: tin in 
Itiil, the policy of the Brititdi syiii«m was inquired 
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into by committees from the tipprr nnd lower 
houses of parliuriient in con^it ciiKiHc of tlie violent 
attacks made upon the patent laws. At almost 
every aeadon of the house of commons for the 
past few yean, a bill has been Introdnced having 
for its nhjcct tlif uin oiKliliniiiil aliolition of the 
present pulent systen); and the Hupporters of this 
VMasure, led by 8lr Roundell Pfthner, eomtltuted 
a faction known as " Aliolifionists." Recently 
the fanners of some of our western states, in con- 
sequence of the extortions of the owners of certain 
important patents, notably tb^ "wire fence" and 
"driven well " patents. Iiave demanded the repeal 
of the Aint rii iin p;it< nt laws. M. Chevalier, the 
French cconomiHl, writing in IblH, denounced in 
toto all 83rstenm of patent law. In 1888, as secre- 
tary of the confedenition, Bismarck ri ( imniu n<lc<l 
to the North German parliament the abolition of 
pntent*!, and in Holland a law was enacted in 
IHfjy, discontinuing the system in that country 
from and after .Ian. 1, IHTO. Prom this r^'sunie 
of the op]M)sition to jwlent-M it will be S4'en that 
the question of the policy of patent laws is by no 
means settled. A diDrumion of that question 
invnlvi-s .'in exniiiiiiitimi of ilie economic and 
legal principle-s ujK>n which the sy.stcm rests. — 
The motive which originally inserted in the 8tut- 
ute of monojxilii s tin- proviso from which later 
systems of patent law Inive Incn derived and 

developed, was, as its recital shows, to stimulate 
and encourage inventive genius in England, and 
thereby foster and develop the yoimg industries 
of that ci>utiti \ . Tin If has sim r arisen the Ihi-- 
Ory tlial an iuventor hu.s a pruinrty, or at leu^it u 
quatt property. In his Ideas, whidi It Is both just 
anil expcdii nl t<t proiect by patent laws. The 
claims of the patent .system lire thus rested ui>on 
the two-fold consideration of, first, a sense of jus 
ticeto the inventor, and, second, a belief in the 
sound policy of stimulating inventive genius by 
holding out to all inventor a material n-coinix-nse 
proportionate to his contribution to society. — The 
soundness of lh«*^e pni|K>sltinns{srontrorerted by 
0[)iMin( nl> of |ial" iit laws. I( \^ iirL> <l that tlnTr 
is no right of iiroiwrty in the i<leas of inventors 
which society is Iraund to recognize, and also 
that the evils and HK onveuienf i s of the patent 
system are not coinpeii-titiHl for by its lu-nelils. 
The lirst <if Ilii"-c pniiMoiiions is obviously the- 
oretical. The UM<crtion that there is a right of 
profM'rty in inventions is controverted by the asser- 
tictii lli;it there can be im pro|>i rty iti th<iuglit, 
which is of the essence of all iuveutions, becauM; 
it has not the attritmtes and ({iiaUiiea of material 
pro|K r)y. Tlie foniu r po-ition is vigorously sup- 
|x>rted liy Jotm Stuart .Mill and HcilM-rt Spen- 
cer, while the latti r is maintained by M. ('heva- 
Her and the British " HUilitionists." Without 
pausing to <Iecide this economic controversy, it 
may l>c remembered, tir^t. that inventions are thf 
product of most valuable and indirectly weallh- 
prodndng labor, and second, that the state can, 
as obsersfd V>y I.-n! Hronghani in Ji fTerys vx. 
Boosey, nukt inventions "a ffuaa property, or 



give the author the same kind of right and 
the same remedies which he would have if the 
produce of his labor could have Ijcen regarded as 
property." In this practical aspect of the quea- 
tion the theoretical faiquiry beoomesnn{mportaiit« 
since the legislature can and docs endow iiivent- 
ors' rights with all Uie attributes of other prop- 
erty, JuBt as It toneHmea Investa with audi attri- 
butes its own franchises; and it is imiwirlant to Im" 
added, this practice .seems to !»• ctliii aliy justili- 
able. The whole question, tin n fore, resolves 
itself into one of expediency and policy. — The 
most considerable objection ureed asainst the 
policy of granting palciits for inventions is, that 
they interfere with the principle of " freedom of 
industry " (Is Ubert4 dit rmasO)-' This fa ttw mga- 
inent <if >I. C'lievalicr and the " iiboHtionists." 
It is by no means clear, however, sis may be gath- 
ered from the following considenitions, that the 
pnirtical eiTect of patent laws is to interfere with 
frei'<lom of industry in any degree whatever. — 
Under a well administere<l co<le of i)atent laws it 
is obvioua that nothing can be claimed and pro- 
tected in a valid patent which Is not new, which 
is not a true invention. Tlx- iiuiustrial Avorld is 
not, therefore, deprived by pati-ut of what it pre- 
viously enjoyed, for by the hypoiheeb the inven- 
tion is the diseovery of some hitherto unknown 
agency or ajipliant e. Tlu' fallacy of the ass4'r- 
tion that freedom of industry Is interfered with 
by patents lies in the aaaumption either that old 
devices are allowed to be covered by patent, or 
that n<'W inventi<mM would Cfunr iiiii> In iuL' in thf 
absence of patent laws. But the tirst half of 
this assumption Is negatived by the hypothecs 
that the invention is new. i. r., hitherto tuiknown, 
Paxsing, then, to the consideration of the propo- 
siti<m that new^ inventions protci ted by patent 
would l>e made without the stimulus of patent 
laws, we find that it is no less fallacious. A 
neci-ssity, say the ulHditionists. is itself a suffi- 
cient incentive to excite invention, and as soon as 
a want Is felt, a hundred minds will be devoted to 
(Icvisin:! a nn ans of filling it. But the history 

(of industrial communities does not Ix-ar out this 
assertion. Not only la there a tendency among 
the classes Bclually eniragi'd in niMnufacturing 
and agricultural pursuits lo rcniain apathetically 
conten' in ilic u-' <A already existing appliances, 
but there huA even been evinced, and notably in 
Kngland. a positive hostility on the part of opera- 
tives to the intnMlu( tion of new. ami i spr< i.illy of 
labor-saving inveulions. A huudretl years ago 
mobs destroyed the Improved machinery of Aili- 
Wright and Ilarirrc.-ncs. Thirty y< ars lati r. oc- 
curred the Lud'liif riots in eonsetiucnce of tJie 
introduction of power looms. ( oap^ltlon will, 
<»f (ourse. in tinii- develop improvements; but 
the antagonism now existing between capital 
which most feels the spur of competition, and 
lalM>r which possesses the skill to create the 
improvements, renders this agency tneifeetive to 
pnuluce the b<'vt results. So lniiL'as rhe capitalist 
is to reap the eutiru benefit of uu improvement. 
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the iDveotor will l>e hIow to duviM; it. Tbcro 
mtut be lome way of app<»ling directly to inven- 
live genius to obt;iin its Iw-t fniiis. Tliis wit" 
realized by Edward Bully, oue of ilu- S\vi>h emu- 
missiouiTH to the Pbiladelphiii ccuti iiniat exposi- 
tion. On liis n'tum to Swilzerliind. whirii has 
no patent pyslcm, ho wrote: '"We niu»t intn*- 
fluce the patent pyMeni. All our priKluctiou ii* 
more or leas a simple copy. The iuventor has no 
profit to expect from his hivenlion, however use- 
ful it may be. It is rrident tiKit tliis a))N<iluie 
waul uf protection will never uwakcn in a people 
the spirit of invention * *" And yet the Swiss 
.nre ii piit-<l as iniri-nioii'< as any otju r iwople. — 
r»lill iiimtlur roii>i»lennion may be adduced to 
refute the eliiinis of tile " alHjlitioni>.t!*," that 
freedom of iiidu.'itr}' is interfered with by |viteut.s. 
If the inventor keeps his invention in wcreey and 
hIIown liis siiTt t to die with him— wlii< h wa-* the 
only protection an iuvcutor luul before putoul 
laws became effective— it ran not be said that the 
uomial mo\ 1 mi nt of iiitlii>-irii s is intt i fen d wiili 
In lUis ea.se, howt vt r. he entirely deprives the 
world of the beneilt of his dUcovery. But by 
takins; out a pntent he Niniply makes a contnirt 
with wKL'iety, whereby hi.s .meret is surrendered 
in return for a certain frac tion of the Ix-netit con- 
ferred by it for a term of years. If the inven- 
tion i« valnaMe. the Inventor's reward is pro- 
portionately rieh; if it in of no !nip(Mlaace. it 
cut bare no effect on iuduHiries. An Inventor's 
patent excludes the InduMrbd world twm nolh* 
ing it enjoyed tx'fnre. it simply offers a novelty 
a> a su!>siitute for older ntelhode». L'nd<nd)letlly, 
tin . i> m. I)ecau8e imperfectly ndministered, ha.s 
had the effect, in many fautuces. of depriving' 
tiM world by patent of old and well -known uppii 
ances; and then, as in !&lgla^ ami Fniner, the 
burden is thrown on th« community of prov- 
ing that the patent is robbtuf It of what tt pre- 

virnisly enjoyed. Hut obviously the CiiUse of 
thili i.-* the iniiM rfix t administration of an imper 
fsctoodeof laws. A jMiteiit for a true invention 
can never clog the wheels of an intlu-stry, since, if 
it be a true invention, it leave?* the industry free 
to enjoy all the af:eiiciw and app]ian< es known 
before the new invention was deviwed. If, how- 
ever, this latter cheapens or Improves an exfHtimr 
priH-e-vs, the inventor asks to share inllie i nliaiiced 
ciicapue«d or iniprovemeul, which by the hypoth- 
ec his genius is the means of creating. —i$im- 
ilar views have b<'en expressed by ^o keen an 
observer hm Mr. Herlicrt tspenccr. "They fall 
into a wrious error." he wmle in his ••Social 
tkatics," "who suppose that the cxcluMi%'e right 
assttmed by a diiroverer Is soroethin^; taken from 
the pul'li< III who in any way increases the pow- 
ers of pnxiuctiuD, is seen by oil, save a few iiuMtne 
Luddites, to be a jteneral lienefactor who gin-a 
mth< r than fitkr^i Tlie siicres>ful inventor makes 
a further «jnquext over nature. By hiui the lawn 
of matter are rendered still more subservient to 
the wantA of nmnkind. ile economi/e* lnlK)r; 
helps to euuiacipate uwu from Ihcii- bluvery to the 



Inetd» of the body; harnesses a new power to the 
car of human happinem. He can not, if he 

uiiulil, ]iievent .society from larirelv parlicipatinn^ 
in his giHHl fortiuie. lieforo he can realize any 
lieneAt from his new proross or apparatus, be 
must first confer a Iwuetit on his fellow -men ; 
must either offer thetu a In tter article at tlie price 

I usually eliar;;ed, or the Name article at a less prii e. 

1 If he faihi to do this, his invention is a dead let- 

I ter; If he does it. he mak« society a partner fn 
the n4-w mine of wealth he lias opened. For all 
the exertion he has had in hubju^ating a pre- 
viously unknown region <rf nature, he simply 
asks an extni j)ro|>orlion of the fruits. The rest 
of mankind unavoidably come in for the main ad- 
vantage : will in a short time have the whole. 
Mcjinwhile, they can not without injustice diHre- 
pml his claims. " — But the cause of patent laws 
diN s not require to lie established in a nejrjdive, 

I defensive muuner. In the Unite<l States, at least, 
the beneficence of the system is so obvious, the 

' riaims of inventors an* so meritorious, that anni* 
ment Is hardly neces.siiry to make lliem upiiarent. 

— Patents pive HU)i|)ort to a class of ingenious 
and talente<l men who**' pn)fe>ij<ion it is to devise 
improvements and make discoverie s, ami whi]«e 
lif«- and training render them es(MX'i.illy <pmlitied 
for such service. It is estimated that there are 
from five to six thousand professional inventors 

in the I'nited Sl;i!< -, l?iit it is o!>\ ii>us tliat with- 
out a iHitent co<le it would hardly be iHJShible to 
follow invention aa a business. Experu might 
find cnipioyment with ;rreat manufaeltirers, but 
they could ui>t feel the .sjime |v rs«>nul inrenlive to 
make inventions which the jMitenl system affords 
t hem . So that the first eHect of patent laws is to 
keei> thi-se thousands of minds constantly engaged 
in solving the prolilems of M'ience and mei hanics. 

— PateutH, moreover, facilitate tlie introtiuciion 
of inventions. They enable the inventor to give 
the capitalist soniethiii_' >u'i'-t;ii!ti;i! u[>on wliii-h 
to embark his moui y . w ii Imut which there would 
not be the same indiicement to him to engage in 
the enterprise of introducing novelties if the re- 
sults of his e.\|M-rimeuts and ventures could beat 
onie appropriate<l by others. — I'ateuts give also 
to the inventor a reward proportioned to the value 
of the invention. The Incentive is thus given to 
devise lal>or saving and cheajs-tdnj: inventions. 
An inventor realizes that however iugi-nious his 
device, it can have no existenoe commercially un- 
less it ( itber cheapens or improves something 
for which thi n' is a demand, or (udess the in- 
vention itself creates and .satieties a new want. 
Bessemer's invention reduci-d the cost of caitt 
steel from ^.'ihi |m r ton to about frM; and with all 

. this reduction the n.yallv w.ts only $10 per ton, or 

IaU>ut 7 per cent, of the reduction. It Itns been 
estimated that inventions increase the value of 
human hdior in iliis country '2 per cent, annually. 

— The>c is netils will perhaps be still more oh vi 

' ous and impressixe if we consider the practical 
• 1T< < t of patent laws thnmgh inventions upon the 
. iuUu!3imi system of acouuuuuiiy. Thereat be- 
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ginolilg of the patent system wus, as we have 
sem, coeval with the freat tdentliio and faiveiittTe 

movement in the Inftcr liJilf of the eiirhteenth ren- 
tury. It is not eluinutl that palmt hiws orijp- 
natetl tins movement, but tliat lliey at least made 
it poeuble aod acoelcmtcd it. A review of the 
history of the iron and cotton {ndnstrics in Great 
Briluin shous tills clearly. In tin- Vdir 1740 the 
totnl produce of iron in Great Britain wan 17,350 
tons. In that jrear Dudtejr'a faivention for wtinj; 

coal in smeltin^r in lieii nf timlxT hcpni to he 
umhI, and in les>i* than 50 jear^ < 1 TSM) the annual 
pnMluctioo had increaiied to dH.-MX) un\^. In ITss 
Watt's steam engine was introduced for blowing 
fUnuujes, and for the year 1806. the production 
amounted to 868,906 tons. In isu) Neilson'H hot 
blast was adopted, and by ib^O tbe yearly prod- 
nee of iron had reached 1,948,781 tons, and the 

!u;rT::i! iir'Mliulittn now aveiaL'<> nion' than 
C.(KH).(KM) lonn. of a valueof more than £lf».000,OOU. 
In leHM than a ci-ntiiry and a balf the production 
of iron ha-^ intTi-aM«l nejirly a thousand fold, and 
it is the invenlioiiH «»f Dudk'V, Wati and NciKon 
which have at !eu-.l made this inerea.se ixisHihh'. j 
— Quite as remarkable has been the effect of in- 
ventions upon the English cotton industrr. At 
the middli- of the i iL;litrtiilh ertiturv the total I 
annual imports of raw cotton into Great Briluin i 
were less tluui 8.0OO.O0O pounds. In 17W and 
177** were paf<-ntril Ark wHirlif-; at^l IlarLrri-avi-' ! 
inventions for s[nriiiiii::, and lt\ 177*) tin- annual j 
intports of rottuii wool amounted to nearly } 
7,000,000 pounds. In 1779 C'nunpion'H spinning j 
mule was invente<I, and in I7srj and 17h7 Curt- j 
wriirht's lotini p.ilcnt^ werr issued; l>y 171M) tin- , 
yearly imports of cotton had reached 81,447,605 1 
pounds. In 1880 the imports of cotton amounted 
to l,«2«.ftRJ.'i7n pounds. an>l the Hritivh toiton | 
factories now t-niploy ii< arly half a million op« r 
ative«. Tlie amount of eotlon mnnufaeture<l in 
Great lirilain has thus increaMnl more than live 
liundnd fold, and an industry has been ert atrd 
Willi li t;ive.s rmployment to about ont- -" Vi iiiii ih 
of the total population. — The growtli of the iron 
and cotton industries may lie rej^rded as typie^d of 
tlie general industrial pro;xrfHsof Gn at Hritaindur- 
Ing the laxt hundri-d years. More recent general 
advance Is shown by the fact that the total exports 

of British prrwliir-e havo incn a^f d from L'.'O.'MtO.tKHI 
in 1848. to £•;;•,*:{, iM(0. 1 |»J in and in tin' suinc 

period tlie pf>pulation has inen-ased about Jo ]h i 
cent.: from aixmt 27,5tM),iMK) in liCiO. to 34.rior),(NH) 
in IW). A compari.son of the ratio of jvroduetion 
to poptdation at tin- foniiiT jx riod with the similar 
ratio at tbe later one, will indicate tbe degree of in- 
crease in productive capacity. It is. therefore, con- 
fidently assirted that the ni'i^t importanl ;i!:cn< y in 
IncmiDing the productive |><>wer of n nation is the 
invention ond Introduction of labor-«aving devices, 
and that the invi nlion of such devici-s alone renders I 
such an increa-e p<i-.vil.i< . a- i>- -hown in a consider- 
ation of tbe al»ove -tati^fji s of the iron and cotton 
induxtrics. — The liistor^- of ibetK: iavealions, how- 
ever, indicates that witfaoot the proteetfoa of pateni 



laws they would not have l)een developed and in- 
t ro«i need. In the case of the steam engine, for ex- 

uniple. it was only after spendinir tdl hisownnieans. 
after thirteen yeai>i of eea*iele«8 experinu nt, and 
after obtaining from parliament the grant of a spe- 
cial patent for twenty-four jeani, that Watt sao- 
ceeded in inducing Matthew Bolton to embark hte 
capital in the development and introduction of the 
invention. It is estimated that £40,000 were ex- 
pended l>y Watt and Bolton In developing tlds in- 
vention; and such was the lir)»fi!iiy shown to its in- 
troduction that the patent hud nearly expiretllw-fore 
these men began to receive a retain for their ex- 
IH-ndilure of time and money. A recent life of 
Walt !i.tates that tbe steam i>ower of Great Britain 
is now equivalent to the pt>werof 4fK),rMK»,(KlOroett 
—more than ten times tbe entire population; and it 
is primarily Watt's invention and the conntless 
ilrvi< e^ of >ubse(iuent inventfirs which utilize the 
maguiticent power be discovered, that have made 
England's industrial and eomroercial progress pos- 
sible. — The liisir)ry of tin- steam erii^iiie is thchli^ 
lory of nearly all gn at labor sav ing discoveries. 
They have all originatefl in jvatent proleclwl com- 
nninities; and where the patent laws have not di- 
rectly incited the Inventor to make his discovery, 
they have still fiicilitated its introduction and devel- 
opment by enabling tbe inventor to enlist tbe aid 
frf capital. The manner in which inventors are 
afTected by patent laws is inslructively shown by 
the following evidence of Sir Henry Hessemer 
In-fore the committee of the house of (onmions in 
1871: " My experience during the whole of this 
time (the years that he was experimenllnjr) Iih-s^ 
show n me clearly that if I had had no jiatent law 
to fall bacli upon, I, as an engineer, could never 
have first spent two and a half years of my time 
and £4,000 in mere i \i>r riinents, which if they 
had failed would have been an entire loss to me. 
Altogether I made an outlay of about £20.000, 
I)ut of course I had a large stake to play for. I 
knew that steel was selling at t-V) to tUO i)er ton, 
and I knew that if it couM be made by my plan, 
it could with profit be sold at £30 ikt' tun. But 
had it not been for the law, securing my right in 
my invention by a ]>alent. I coidd never have 
hoped as a Mmple mimufacturer to have recouped 
myself." Such luis been the effect of the 
Hritish patent system in two conspicuous in- 
sian(i>, and su<'li instances might be almost 
indetinilely inulti]>li( d. — Turning now to the in> 
dustriul history of the l'nit«Hl Stales, the reaults 
are no less imj>ressive. I^erhnps no one industry 
has been more closely idenlifieil with the national 
life and growth of the country than cotton rais- 
ing. It is stated in Smithers* History at Uver- 
[HMiI r34), that in 17Ht an American vi-ssel 
arrived at Liver]MM>l, having on board eight bags 
of cotton, which were s<>i7:ed by the custom house 
officers under an impression thai cotton was not 
the prfHlvice of the United Statc-s. In 17S»;} Eli 
Whitney, of Westbnrough. Ma#>.s., invented and 
patented ids saw gin for separating cotton from 
the seeds. Before this invention cotton could be 
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clMOMd only by hand, or with ttume ruiio hand 
mill. The utmost daily capiiciiy of one of these 

mill-* Wits al><mt MXty-five ixniiuls. :m(l by liaml :i 
nuio c*>ulil pri"p«ire fmin one to four pmaulH per 
diem. With Wliitney'.s cotton gin a single per- 
son could pn-part- in a day about 3<m) pounds — 
ti\ 1- tinicii as nuu L lunby any prior nu-tlnKl; and tho 
daily capncily of nioili rn gins is said to be about 
4.u6b pounds. The eSit'l of this iDveotion upon 
cotton raising was marvelous. In 17M the ex- 
po^t^i of raw loitoii from llio Uniti d States were 
138.324 puuudn. By IIH, the year after tho in- 
tTDdoctlon of the cotton gin, the exports had 
in( n a>i (i to 1,fi01.7(H) pounds; in 18<K) tluy had 
nrucbi-<l 1 7, 78y.Wl3 pounds — more than one liun- 
dml fold iti light years; in thiy umountetl 
to 127.t«t>U.l5J piiunds, of a value of 120.000,1)00. 
showing an imreujR' in twenty-seven years of 
nearly a thousand fold. — The storv of Wiutnev's 
invention and of hia almost tuuucceskful eilorta 
to otiiiiin recognition of his rights ss an Inrentor, 
i> luiiiu r of history. The uns< rupulous infringe- 
nieut of his patent brought disiredit upon hiti 
mntcmporarios. But the record of the life of 
this man shows that he laNir- d vipon his inven- 
tion iu the hope of obtaiiiiiiu^ under a patent a 
fehareof the wiallli il was to create; and had it 

wA been for tliis hope, renil<rred posaible by ova: 
patent laws, he could not have devoted bb time 

and energies to the successful a( IiieVement Of 
hi« great work. — So the effect of our patent laws 
upon the general agricultural methods of this 

country is something almost incalculable. Nearly 
all the inventions whii li liave made western 
fanning |)OSKible on its present luairnilin nt m jJc 
have originated and bei-n jH-rfctted tmiler our 
patent system; and the hisiory of the develop- 
ment of our agriculture might alni<»st Ito written 
from the patent office records of thu annual 
achievements of American inventive genius. A 
sin;:le inslani'e will cal! t" luiinl tin- iiiaiuii r in 
which agriculture has Ue< n revoiuiioniml by 
American Inventions. — Down to the beginidng 
of the i»re*.ent century, the only gnat improve- 
ment that ha<l been made \ipon the harvesting 
method* of the ancients was the invention of 
the cradle In ITM, by a ScoUhnum. In l*- U the 
first patent was imued in tliis coimtrv u[».ii the 
McComuck reiiper. It ii>i'k Me( i>rmi(k alM.ui 
twenty years after ISAi to develop and perfect his 
macbfaie. and it was between VSM and 1938 tlmt 
it vras practically InlnHluced. Their elT. < i cim 
be extimated by comparmg in the t>>liouii!ir table 
(from the census of li:<7*h. the agricultural p<>pu- 
Ution of the country with the amount of pro<lucc 
in wtiicii these macbineit are ttseil, at the different 
periods before and after their IntrodiMrtion: 
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Allowance miut, of course, bu made for the 
innumerable other Inventions employed in the 

culture <rf the-i' jirDfluels; but the m-neral increase 
I of per capita ]>r(Hluclion can be roughly estimated 
from thenc figures; and while the fanning popu- 
lation increasetl about 100 percent between 1850 
and IbTU, the produce of grain inc rt a.-t il nearly 
SOO per cent. — But the inventions to which lhi» 
increaae is due, could not have been devutwl or 
perfected without the stimulus and protection of 
our patent laws. More than S.tXXt patents have 

ibveu iiisued iu this cotmlry upon reapera and 
mowers ahme, nnd the latest machines embody 
the n sults of the life work of a huntlred inventors 
whose only hope of recouping themselves for 
their expenditure of time and fortune vas in our 
patent system, and who could not have labored 
without it. It Ik stated that the McConuick com- 
pany alone bin* 8|)ent more than ijtl.(MNI,rMX) in 
experiments, and it is also stated that tiiis madiine 
saveathecoimtryannually the sttm of #10,000,000. 
— Similar elTtH'tH are lo b<' notic nl in our textile 
industries. In IBGO tlio numlK-r of hands engaged 
in woolen, ootton and other similar factories, was 
ISL-'V); the wages paid ainoii!)l. .l to *:IT ;i01,710; 
and tile value of the i)r(Klu« I was ii^lllU, 41(1, 4(H). 
In 1870 the niunlH-r of openitivcH had increased 
to25o,328, nl>out40perccnt. The wngeaamountcd 
to f7»,40l.8a7. more than 100 per cent, hicrease. 
and the pro«luct was valued at $il9.").l.'")R,.'>(J.>, more 
than 100 per cent, advance. — It will be fuimd iu 
nearly every instance that the chief agency to 
' effecting this itu rea-eil pnHluclion is the lal>or- 
! economizing muchinery deviM d by countU-sH iu- 
j ventors, and patente<l among the myriad .\nierican 
patents. One more table wilt indicate the rate of 
iucreaM> in our general manufactures : 
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prill ii li tendency of patent laws; and it may, 
perhaixs, be ^afe to conclude that the oppooilion to 
palenu^, although directed at the system and de- 
manding its alx'lition, has in fai t been cH^Mi«ioncd 
by the imperfect administration of still mure im- 
perfect iMitent codes. Especially hi this true of 
the British abolitionists. The enormous e.\^>eniie 
of patent liti<r:ition in Kngland. its "gluriou> un- 
certainty," and llie practice of throwing on the 
pul>lic the burden of im]M-aching the patent with- 
out tlrst ofiicially investigating its validity, have 
opened the way in that country for great abuses, 
and have tmdoubtodly made the syst«m tmneces- 
sarily burdensome to British manufacturers. In 
many iii~iaiu es under the English law , the manu- 
facturer tinds it cheaper to ncquict>cu in the cliuius 
of an hnpostor than (o contest the validity of hla 

patent iti curl. The remedy for tlieve i \ iK. how- 
ever, and lor Uiu evil* ul the Auichcun atcm, i» 
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in refomi of the law and it^ adininia(rBtiaa» not 

nlM>1ili<)ii of the systt'iii; and the fact that enOT- 

mous benefits can Hiill bv traced to these patent 
laws, lioweveriinperf(>rtly ndminifrtered, f^nitshes 
a cogent rfanm for continuitiL' mid extciiflini,' tho 
benefits by continuing and improving tlie law8. — 1 
IV. Cramobs IK THE Law. The American pat- 
ent syNtcm is reganif'd, Ixith licrc and abroad, as 
the nunst progTwwivc and coniiiliMi; cxi.stent insti- 
tution of its kind. Many of the rcfomiK and 
improvements in patent lawH bave originated at I 
Waohin^rton, and have then been adopted by 
European piveniments. The most radical im- 
provenu-ni in the system was made in IbSO, when | 
tbe patent office «m cstaUtsbed, and the practice | 
of niakinir ])nlimiiiary fxaniiiintjons df fiitions i 
instituted. Tills latter feature is rccommeudini 
by all econmnistK familiar with the worldng of 
jHitent laws, as a desith'ratnm of every system, an«l 
has l)e«'n ineorporntitl into the law of several 
other countries. Since 1886 there have been made 
minor changes and cxten^ons of the American 
law, which have preserved and developed the 
p neral Muunelry of llie -y^tnii , liut willi this 
dcvelupmcnl there have appeared certain defects 
and abuses which call for still fwrtber reform of 

the system, tlie eliitnicter of which Cttl hen 1W 
only lit i' My iiii!i< atetl. — The most impressive 
feature '.r ilic Aniiiicanqretem is its extraordinary 
ma^dtude. There have now (18K3) been i.s.sued 
in thin cfMmlry since 1790, about 285.000 patents. 
Durinfr the year 1882 there were actc<l U|M)n in 
the patent office 81,522 applications relating to 
patents, and in the same time 18,287 patents were 
issued or reiv>iie<l. In tluit yi nr only 0.05)9 jiiit 
ents expire«l; m) that it uppearn thai the number 
of patents is now increasing at the rate of 12,000 
a year, and the nTorrls of the patent office are 
beconnntr enormously complicated, l^aiented in- 
ventions are there cla.s«itle<l in 167 clas.ses and 
more than 8.000 sub-clsMes. To pres«r>'e the 
system in it."» integrity, it Is obviously neccssjiry, 
fii-t ili:it a ]iat«'nl sliould is»iie oidy for a new 
invention, and secondly, lliat it should lie clear 
in its didms of all prior patents. A thorough 
prelimtnary examination of an npplication for a 
patent involvi-s u search not only throu';h our 
patent ofHr e re<'ords, liut also through the reconls 
of the various foreipn patent bureaus. A still 
more difficult task is to adjust the claims of a new 
applicatiitn si» »•< not to coiitlict with iimumerable 
prior patents. It is vitally imi>ortant both to the 
applirant and to the public that this investigation 
slioiild Iw llioroiiirb and ( onifilfte. This js every 
day becoming more dilbeult; and it is stated tliat 
not a weeic passes without the allowance of one 
or more patents Ht Washiujrton for old itivi niinnv 
Nor is ihi" "tranL'e when we consider tin- nuiiilM-r 
and complesily of tlio records to be seju-ehetl, and 

the number u( patents annually taken out upon 
certain suhjerts of invention. Durinir the year 

I'iX'J. tiiix ty iiiiii- i«;ifi-ntv \v( !i- i'-in d :ii Wa-liint;- 
ton for cultivttturN and cultivutur appliauccK alone. 
To remedy the ackiiowledged defects in the ad- 



ministration of our present .system, several reforms 
have been suggested, the merits of which are 
obvious. These are: first, the requirement of a 
higher standard of invendon to sttsiafn a patent, 

rejecting tlic host of applications for merely 
obvious and mechanical improvements now indls- 
criminatdjr allowed, which would relieve the 
reconls of the patent office and at tlic same time 
.secure to the community and the invciiior tbe 
iHiiefits of all true inventions; wcond, the estab- 
lishment of perimlical fees a.s in tbe European 
countries, for the non-payment of which the 
patent should become void. This again would 
relieve the records by weeding nut unsuccessful 
inventions from the patented list, and at the same 

time would work im lianlsliip on the inventor, 
wlio, of course, derives no benefit from u pat- 
etit« d failure. — Another defect in our patent sys- 
tem is the pro<-edure in the patent office through 
which the question of priority of invention 
Ik'tween two or more ai>pli< !iiii>ns for tlie s4ime 
invention is determined. Without the constitu- 
tion and without the judicial trainintr and ex- 
perience of a court of law, the e.\atuiners of 
interferences are culled upon to decide, after a 
qu^u^ trial, the most diilkmlt questions of fact, in 
connection with which difficult qtiestions of evi- 
dence often arise. Antl after the (juesti<m has 
been litigated and scttUil in the patent office, it Is 
not regarded as re* tu^udieata, but may have to 
lie tried anew when the question of priority is 
aflenvanl nused in conrt. The liardsliii> of this 
can be realized when it is staled that these inter- 
ference proceedings often take one, two or even 
three yeaiN before a final doclsioti is rca( hcd, and 
involve the same outlay of money as do similarly 
protracted legal proceedings. But after all this, 
thesHccps.sful party has nf>t an adjudicated jiatent 
right, but an ordinary patent, whidi may i>e called 
in question in court. The succes.sful litigant, as 
the outcome of ids long litigation, has merely won 
a presinnption. Moreover, there is no provision 
undi r the present system for nudcling 'b" unsuc- 
cessful party in the costs of the proceeding; uud 
the way is than thrown open to any unscrupulous 
pniclitinner to <lebar and hinder an inventor from 
oblainiiiir hi-« patent, by merely tilini,' a contlietiug 
application, with an oath tli ii \\<- is the inventor; 
and thus, without e\iK)sing himself to any liability 
beyon»l prosecution for perjury, he may involve 
the inventor in long and c\i>iti>ive litigation. 
So also there is no pn>vi!iiun for tbe application 
of the doctrine of estoppel. The most obvious 
remi dy for tins defin is cither to allow tin- rival 
inventors to litigate tlic ([uestion in court in the 
first imtance. and issue ili<' patent to the prevailing 
party, or else to resiricl the function of the pat- 
ent otiice to the investigation of the question of 
novelty, to is^ue the i>atent to the first applicant, 
iuid grant to subsequent applicants certificates (tf 
invention which would enable them, if they chose, 
to ( all ill (|Uestion in court tlie rii;bts of the pat- 
entee. Unquestionably, however, inventors should 
be relieved tnm the poesihflity of being obliged 
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to litigate the RKinc questions twice, as is the case 
nndn the pn'^t nt pnictiee. — The dedsion of the 

suprt'mi- court ill MiII<-r n«. Brass Conii>any (1(>4 
U. 6., 350), Hod the later decisions foUowiug this 
cMe. have had the effect of Tefonninir a gnmt 

alni^c which existed in the pmctire of Indiwrinii 
imt» ly ri i-.siiinir patents. The Statute made pro 
vision fur n i-.-u< where the ori^nal patent was 
«lefective through inadvertence or mistake of tlie 
in%"entor; but in the patent office the pnu licc had 
jin>wn up of expandiii!,' [nileuls liy n i^suesoas to 
ioclude more than the iuventors originally claimed 
<tr Invented. This practice was denounced as 
vicious In the uTkivc < ii. d ( ax-, and is now no 
loo|ter pdMible. — A ciiange in the Hiatute law, 
which has been sufrgented to congrem by commis- 
aiooers for »ov<>r,d yi iir-i pn'>f. is tlie r« p( :d of tlio 
piOTliiion wide h lindt^ tlx- iinii of a p.iti nt. where 
tha invention han first In i n pati iiti d in a foreiirn 
country, to the life of the foreign patent having 
the BhorteHt term to nin. The motive which in 
serlt ilihis clause ill our |ta1r-nl < odi' was, to M-ciire 
the patenting of important inventions in this 
country lint, and perhap« aim to obviate the snp- 
pose«l diffleulfy of conliiniiii .' (In- AnKTiean p.itejit 
after tlie foreign imf h.ul eApind, and tlurehy 
placing domemic industries nt k disAdvanlage in 
the competition with foreign trade. In ifHct, 
however, this provision o|x'nues hni>hly upon the 
native inventor, who, if he first takes out his 
American patent, loses bis right to patents in 
■everai European countries. The advantai^ies of 
thi« law lire liy no ni< ins sufflciciit to ( (iniix ii-vate 
for iIm- inconviuieme it causes, and I lie provision 
ahoald c4-rtainly W* expunged from the sttitute 
bo*>k. — it has also Imh-ii 8u?irest»si. that in e"«'r!ain 
ca«<-s tiit ri' slioidd b - e-t:dili-lied some means of 
< i>iii|M Iliiij ]>ati t>t( r> to L'Hint lieeus«>s, as hits jusf 
ixf n done in England by the bill which receivi-d 
the royal aanent in Auuiist. 1888: bnt the )>olicy 
of this measure is at least donlitrnl A more 
politic change wouhl Ih- the insertion in uur pat- 
ent voAe of a alatute of limitations covering claims 
for Jiifriniremcnt Infrinirement is in the nature 
of a tort, and the claim should, therefore, after 
the analogy of other torts, be barred after n -hort 
term of yeam. — Other and more radical reforms 
that have been migjcextrd are. the creation of 
•perial triblUMlt to adjudie aic tlu* (pie^iions of 
patent law. wboae Judjiett should iMtssi'sii the ni«c- 
cssary technical and scientific, as well a« legal, 

atfainments; and also the e»lnl)livlimetif of -oiiie 
mesins of se<uring to tlie court the opinions of 
alMilulely unbiasefi exjKTts upon the proMeins 
of acienoe and mecbanien which arise in the trial 
of patent cause's. The pn-sent u«e — or, more 
IWDjit'rly, ahus4' — of i\|i< rt tt-^timony in jwient 
Utigatiun, is huiieleMily confusing to the court, 
and reoders its decisions uncertain and unreliable, 

A* the conclusions of ilie murt are ofti n luised 
upon the prcmlsi's estublinhed by ex|)ert evidence. 
iWmabould be some way, therefore, of enaltling 

tlie conrt lo call in tin- a-stwtnnr-e of etniiient 
«ucalisM >rtMM opiuiuuii would U: luicolortxi by 



retainers from either of the litigants. — Finally, it 
should be mentioned that, upon several occasions, 

the ado|)tion of an inteniational patent code has 
been recommendtMl. especiidly by tlus patent con- 
grem at Vienna In 1878. There are at present no 

indications tliat such a tmivr r-;d system will Ih? 
estalilisiied. but it may yet be safe to concludo 
that this will be the Unal stej) in the develop- 
ment of the patent system, and that the time is 
perliaps not very remote when that step will bo 
taken. — V Foi!Kif;N P.vTENT L.\ws. Taking 
iu origin in England, tbo patent system baa now 
been extended into more than fortv states, prov- 
inces and principalities. Switzeilaiid ;nid Holland 
are the only considerable civiliz«-d p«>wers ul pres- 
ent without a system of patent laws, and in both 
coiuitries strenuous efTortsare !>eing made to have 
a patent <<Hle enacted. Roughly speaking, the 
foreign p iieiit systems, with one or two excep- 
tions, differ from the American in not requiring 
an exhaustive preliminary examinntinn of the fn- 
veiifi<iii as to novelty and utility Kefore is-uiiig 
the patent. Other differences may be observed 
from the following summary of patent laws. — 
Grmf Itritdi'ii. I*afents arc- issuer! for tlie term 
of fourteen years from the date of the application, 
subject, however, to the pfiynient of a tax of £.")0 
at tlie end of the third year, and £100 at the end 
of the s<'venlh yi-ar. The statute of monopolit-s 
providinl for the jvjdeiitiiiL' of •■ new tnanufac- 
tures," but by judicial couslrucUon this term liad 
been made to cover the four classes of inventions 
enunif r.iN d in the .Vnn rican iwt. and the act of 
lH.">C subslitulisl the term " inv« ntions." The 
patent is issued either to the Hrst inventor or tO 
the " tir>t Importer," who is cenerally the agent 
of the foreign inventor. Tlie usual i>riK«ilure in 
taking out a patent is first to oht.iin " piovi-ioiial 
protection " for .six months, after obtaining which 
"notice to pn^reed" Is pfven and advertised In 
tlie ■ < <inunissioners of I'ar.nis .louriial," with a 
notiticulion that oppositi«)u to the application 
mtwt be made within twenty-one days from the 
dale of thenolici'. Tliree weeks before the expi- 
raii<in of tin- " pnivisional protection," application 
for tile law otVu el's' waminl ami great seal is 

made. The Anal spcciflcation is then lodged, and 
the patent iwnies for fourteen years from the date 

of tlie ajijilii ition. To su-f.iin a |>.iti iit it is only 
necessary that the invention should Ih> new within 
the United Kingdom; and an Invention patented 
else%\ here can he iMtenteil in (.treat Britain at any 
time during the life of the for< ii:n patent unless 
a s|M ( itic ation or conjpleii- di scription of it exist.'j 
in the kingdom before the British application is 
madt'. The validity of a patent is. however, 
generally h ft to Ik.* adjudicated by the courts; 
and it is practically the mere grant of a right to 
sue for Infrlnirement w> long as the validity of the 
piUent is uniiniieai hi'<l. Important rhaiiL'es in 
this law, which were made by parliament during 
the presrat year (1888). and are to go into effect 
.Tan 1. 1><^4. may stimmnri^e*! as follows : the 
codt of {Mileuts bus been grvuliy reduced; power 
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liats beta givi-n the boartl of trade to grant coni- 
pulsoiT' licensefl in certain cases; and the provision 
thtit tie Rriti-<li patt-nt lap-ml with tla- expiry of 
any fort'itrn piiu iii of anterior dato hua not been 
R'-enactetl. — ( unadii lias a patent system resem- 
bliog tliat of Um; United States, and tbe varioua 
Atutimliui oolonlea and provlnees have systems 
differing somewhat in ih-iail. but Mili^iautially 
like the in outline uud tlieory. — France, 

Patenta wn issued tipon substantially the same 
classes of inventions a« in EnL;1and and the Unit- 
ed States, and extend for a tirni of lifteen jeui-n, 
subject to an annual tax «>f lUO francN. Xo pre- 
liminary examination of the invention is made, 
and the applicant is considered to be the flrst 
inventor until tln ( untrary is proved. The ques- 
tion of the validity of the patent is thus entirely 
left to the courts, and in all patent litigation 
the biinli n of proof rests upon those who would 
oppu-c ur impc-ach the patent. The novelty re- 
quired is novelty over the entire world, and an 
invention must therefore be patented in France, 
at It a'<l as early as in any otlier eounir)', as ollier- 
wi-c the foreij;n publieatitm of the spiKrilication 
before the issue of the French patent, would in- 
validate the latter. The speciflcatkui must give 
a- full a dix ription as is required by the Ameri- 
can law, and the invention must be worked in 
France within two years of the date of the patent, 

to prcM-rve its validity. — dfrviiniy. The present 
patent system djites tioni July, 1H77. I'alt nls are 
granted for the term of fifteen yean upon all lu w 
inventions, witb some cxre]>tion8, such as foods 
and medicines, and are subjeet to an annual tax, 
which incRase-. tifty marks each year of the life 
of the patent. The patent is issued to the flnit 
applicant, except where the application is shown 
to be niadi' fr.iuilulciilly. The patent ofllce is sit- 
uated at lii-rliu, anil an i xaminution of the inven- 
tions viihinitted iu made by exjiminers somewhat 
Its in the United States. Before issuing the patent 
the specification is published, and oi)portuuity 
given, for eif;l>t wtvks. to oppose the jjrant of the 
patent on various grounds, as fraud or want of 
novelty. At the eml of that time, if there is no 
oppii»i;ion, tin- p.iti nl L^rantcd. .\s in France, 
the invention mast be worked within the limits of 
tbe empire within throe years from the grant of 
the pjitent. to prex rve its validity; and in »ertain 
cas4.'s the owners of patents are requireti t*j grant 
licenses at rea^iunable royalties. WUlftU infringe- 
ment is, under some circumstances, a crtme, pun- 
ishable by fine, and all infringement may be 
n-flnuned l>y civil j>roc<i-dinirs. — i^i'/,/'"" All 
applications for pateuta are grunted without exam- 
ination as to novelty, if they conform to the pre- 
scribed form, and all new inv.titions, except 
medical appliances and ineiiicities. can be protecteil 
by patent. Patents are of three clas.ses: of inven- 
tion, of addition, aixl of im|sirtatiiin. A patent 
of invention issues for the term of twenty ytars, 
subjrct i<» a lax. which inr rcasi s ten francs «ich 
year of the life of the patent. The patent is void 
if the invention is not new witUa Belgium, or if 



any description hiis been published or foreign 
patent taken out upon it before the date of tha 
Belgian application. A patriu of addition is taken 
for an improvement of an invention already pat- 
ented, and expires with the original patent A 
patent of importation Issues for the luexpired 
term of any foreign patent, if the invention has 
not be< n (onimi-n i.illy wm ked within ]?< luivun 
for more than a year prior to the application. 
The spedflcation must be full and exact, as in tbe 
Uniti'd Stat''^, and the n nierlir s fur iiifriiiL'^rment 
are Kubstaniially the .same as in other couuthej*. — 
Balif. Pai< nis are granted fOT Um t«m ot flftoeil 
yearn, or for a shorter terra, upon all new inven* 
tions except minlicines. A pe<ndiarity of the 
Italian law is the provision that if the invt ntinn 
j be patented elsewhere, the Italian patent continuca 
with the foreign patent of the longest term, if 
within fifteen years. The iin rntimi is required to 
be worked in Italy w it bin two year.s, and the pat- 
ent is subject to annual taxes. — Buttia. Patenta 
are granted for a maximum term of ten years 
u|)on all new and useful invent ions. An exam- 
ination of the invention, iKith'as to novelty and 
utility, is made, and apparently a high standard 
as to both qualities is requin^. Pkitents upon 
in\ i nlii ills pn-\ ioii-ly patented elsewhere are 
grunted for only six years, or less if any foreign 
patent expires within that time. — Svfden. The 
' duration of patents is fifteen years, or less if any 
prior foreign patent e.vitires within that lime, and 
the duntion is fixed in each case by the cliamlter 
I of commerce. The patent issues onl>' to the in- 
{ ventor. Tbe patent cannot be impeached after it 
; has iM'en issued eit^ht month-S, but the invention 
I must Ih! worked in Sweden within from oue to 
I four years from the date of the patent, to preserve 
I its validity. an<l yearly proof of such working 
j must be given during the life of the patent. — 
I S/ntin. Four kinds of patents are grunted in 
Spain. A patent of invention is grantetl for 
twenty years, anil a patent of inqxirtiilion for ten 
years if the foreign ]mtent is not more thmi two 
years old; a thinl species of patent is granted lor 
live years to any person who will work an inven- 
tion hitli( rto uiipractin d in S|>ain.aIlhonL:li known 
there lhei)relicaily; tiiuilly, patents of addition are 
granted for improvements, which expire with the 
patent for the main invention. Each Spanish 
patent covers Spain, tlie Ualearic Isles, Cuba, 
Porto Rico tUld ttic Philippine Islands. Ail new 
invention^ except medicines, may be pateutetl, 
and tbe invention must be worked within the 
StMUlish dominions within two year>. from tin- 
date of tlie patent. — BtBUOGHATUY. Coke, H 
\ Inst., 194; Collier. Buatf on t^e La» ef hOentt 
for X'lr Tf,r. „fi„,<.\ London, . Hands, T/>e 
. Lute an'l l'rii>'Ui-' of I'lttmt* J-ir Iiir< nti<'n», Lon- 
I don, lbtJ8; (jo<KMn. ,1 PmrUad Treatise on the 
l.'iir tif Pntt iiln jhr Iui-fiithH» and of Copyright; 
Kankin, .l»i AmUyiti« of the Law of Pat^nU, I/m- 
don, l«2-4; Vv^fenA/w, F^'My on thf L'tit ^f Patent* 
[for Ji'ev laerntioHt, Boston, 1822; Rcnouard, 
I JhtUi da BrettU triMeafi»»» Paris, 
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aault, Do In LeffUiUition et de la Jurupruiltnce ile» 
BrtrtU d'liirtution, Paris, 1825; Carpmiwl, Imip 
of PnU iito f„r Inr, utio)i», Lomlitn, Kdwiinls. 
On LeiUrt FiiUalfur Jattntiviu, Loodun, Ibtio; 
Aiiton. A Paper «n the Patent Lawt; Dircks. Tht 

ptiliry of a Pulf ut Lmr; Binwii. I*"]>iil,ir 'D'HtiW 
OH J\iUnt Lav, LuiiUon, 1»T4; Jklut A!)"iili<'n 
efl^ttentt: Recent iNnumions ia the I'ltitnl Kinrj- 
tU/in iiiid on the Conlinent, Loinloii, IWill; Mnctli'. 
Ci'py right and Patt ntttj'or Inrritii"iix, Loudon, 1883; 
I'hcvalitT. PitUnt»for Intrnlu'iiK Uramiiudin their 
HeUitittim to the Priiiai>l<- of Freedom of Jnduttry; 
Thomiwon. ll<indb>H>k of Patent Law, LoDdon.lS^: 
Ciirti*. hnr of Pitrtif.%. Mi ed.. Roslon. T^?:! . Si- 
tnouilti. Sumiwiryof the LiiwoJ Patent*, New Yurk, 
ISM: Kldmchrod, Die InterMiiotude BttentgeseU- 

yrhtiitg hiirh ihrfii P/i ii^i;i:r ii , 1H."»."); I/hi-i V, Colhc- 
tion of the Lmen of P,iU nt J*riril<;/i \ imiia. 1H4U; 
GanU. Patentge«(tzg<l>nng,lSiKr\\n, IsTit; I'liillips, 
Liifr of PittnUfor Jiuentiotm, N. Y.. 1S37; Whit- 
mull. Pitt lit htiranud P-itrtieeof Oittnining Ltlfr rM 
P,if, lit f,r Ihi; iititnm. 2(1 «!.. WushillJltOIl, INT.*); 

lUudmarch, A I'rtatimnn the Lav reiatiHg to Patent 
iVMl^.Lond. .1846: Webrter. Lamand Praetieeof 

Ijtffr in Pit, it for Iiiit I, a,, us, Lidld.. I'^^ll :.IollH'.i>H. 

i^««l*< * .Vrt«M(«i, iki t<l.. L«}nd.. I«S<Hi; WiUki-r .<« 
BOnUt, N. T.. 1888: Uerwin. PntentabitUs In- 
fM«»M. BMton. im F. W. WunBisoB. 

PATRONAGE, in llu- wnsv in whiclj ii comes 
fyecitlly within U»e ncope of work, in the 
eoutrol of appointments and i>ni|>l<>.\*iiR'iits for ix>- 
8ition<« of a iniMic iiiitiirL'. Hroadly < oiisidt red, 
it «uit4.>iui» to oil Bclectioiw of pcnyoos fur bcrv'ice 
ia eofparatiomi, drarebes. a^ooti and otlMr pori- 
ttooan^it within tlif |>riviite l»usiin"ss fif tin- ]i' rsf>n 
to whom liiv iMttruiiagc- iKlotigM. It may al>o he 
ngaid«d M including honors. dei'omtion»$ and 
pensions, under aristocratic institutions. In law 
the power of apiwintment and employment usu- 
nliv. but not always, iiuliidi-^ tlif invwirof pro- 
motion, removal and disnusauU. It will h« con- 
Tenient, iMwerer, to treat theae powen aeparately. 

fSee PltoMOTIONS. Uf.movvls kuom Ovtick, 
bpoiijj SvsTKM.) — Patronage of a clmrueter more 
or lem |>eculiar arises out of cItO, mlUtarj and 
naval administration, respectively. Wherever 
there is u state chun-h or un e<T!i ;.ia«ti( ul estah- 
llHhmenl. there if. jw a consequence, a kind of 
patronage unknown undvr the govcrnnK*nl of the 
Cnited Statea. If we had apace for puTBufng tiie 
subject from the pultlic <ii p:irtint tifs down throu'.di 
the management of landed csialui, factories, 
miiiea. abipa, milroads, bonka, insaranee compa- 
nii-^. nn<l inatiifold other coq>onitions in which 
the M liH iioti and diMmio<(d of many sulHirdinate)> 
is Hn important part of the duties of ^uiKriur 
ofHcials. a>> well aa a prolific source of fnvnriti.<4ni, 
rorrtiplion and extravagance, we ahoiild tlnd the 
Ku>>jt-( t full of interest and importuiK tv We can 
baxdljr go beyond ila more public relations, and 
aliaJl espedklljr omurider Ha reaponftibilltiea and 
abuaeft- — In it* prinuiry xn-i'. in politic s jmd the 
cbtuch, jMitrunagu was a frivudly care cxcrcbM.'d 



bj a superior over those who had in some way 
come under his protection, calling for geuero.sity 
and disinteie9le<lnei?s on the part of liim who 
possessed it. Works of charily, hcucticcnces and 
pntrlotlam were said to be placed under the pat- 
roiince of l!ie prcal nnd the good; tlius iiivitlnff 
siierilice nnd support as udiily. In Rome patron- 
age marked a peculiar social ixlation Im twci n the 
liiglieat class and that next in order, based upon 
the reciprocal relation of protection and loyally. 
While the more honorable application of tlie 
word is not unknown in our day, patronage is 
now generally accepted as imi>]ying a selfldi if 
not a venal relation, or use of authority and influ- 
vucc. The patrciungc wu are most fnmiliar with 
is that which is used, more or less unst^nipulously 
orrorriipily. to aid a pnrly, a «'iiur< li, a faction, 
a cliii-ftaiii, or perhaps the ofHi ial himself who 
cxercisi s it, his r< lal-vi h luid his favorites. Yet 
Ihc 1< m'al control of seli-i tioits for olBce and pub- 
lic employnunts, when wjvciy and conscientiously 
exercised, is paironage in the worlliy bi hm \n 
refusing any political coum-clion between the 
government and the orpanimiions and offlcinis of 
r( ]ii:ioii, the framers of our system avoided a 
large amount of the mo»t pi rni< ious patronage 
by which both the ( hurches anil the civil admin- 
istration of the older nations have beer, compli- 
( ati (1 and corrupted. So patronage under our 
-y-i( iu was still further limited by our rejection 
of clnfts dihiincliona, social ordeia, titles, and a 
complicated system of diserelionary pensions in 
civil life. It hanlly lua d Ik; poiiitcl out tliat 
under despotic and mouaichical governments this 
additional paironage of the crown, in the form of 
I a power to ( r< n'e political distinctions of lank, to 
All tiie hi,;:li phu is in llie c hurch, to ( onfci ih co- 

rations, ptusioiiHuud social preoedcix i , li 's been 
no small part of the effective force and coherence 
of the government, as it has I>ecn of the sources of 
corruption. "Palrouagt moncering" is a kind 
of criminal offense in Great Britain, against which 
crimioal laws contain prortsiona. It was a maxim 
of Napoleon tiial "relii^inn and honors nr<- the 
two things by which mankind may lie governed "; 
and even in this decade, Arthur nclp.«, in hia 
" Thoughts on Govemrnenl," says the conferring 
of honors is an important fum tion of government. 
And this is not all; for that form of govi inmenl. 
which creates a landed aristocracy and a church 
liierarchy lays the foundation of n vast social 
p itronaire on the part <'f nobles and g eat oHi' ials, 
while it docs nut diminish the pulrouuge iucideiil 
to the ordinary civil, military and naval adminb- 
tr ition. IT irdly move than this l.niter patronage 
can exist under our iubtiiutious. But il is plain 
that, as wealth and iiopulatiou increase, making 
government, business and society alike more com- 
plicated, the amount and power of patronage, 
becoming more and more siniul ami nn icenary, 

(must greatly increase. — The civil administraiion 
of the federal government was carried on Iho 
first year with a ri veime <if two million dollar*, 
I luid With probably lubs than a thousand ufflcials^ 
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it hiia now a huiitlred thousand. The fe«lenil 
postal Benrice in the beginning refiuircd only 
seventy- five postmo-^ters. Uudtr Jncksou's ad- 
mioiiitnitittu U miuln-d x.OOtl. Now ihcrr nrp more 

than 45.000 po-i;n:tMr,-v Tii f Mate 

and mnoicipal oflicial« has bcc-n iu mucii the same 
ratio. In New York dtj alone there are more 
llian 2,500 civil ofTlrials niidcr the ffdcral gfrn-ni 
mcut. About 10,000 otliciidd M.TTe Ihcrc in the 
employment of tiic state and Ilia ciiy; tbe lat- 
ter eurnincr annual salarica amonnting to about 
f 10,000,000. To all these, army and navy oflSctre 
and the pn :it niiiiilicr of federal, stale and muni 
cipai cmp!o>^ must be added. la order to gain 
some definite conception of the etapendous p<>- 
t< iiey of pMinmau'c in tliis rountiy, fvm n-* a 
mere politicul force, we must consider the wliole 
f body of lis ofBclato and employ<^8. federal, stale 
and tniinicip:il, perhaps half a niillinn in nil; the 
vast stinis p:ii<l lo them ; the manifold bargaiius, 
beggings, intriiTiRs and contentioDS for these 
pliuwe; tbe formidable and ever actlTO power of 
Temoral and promotion; to lay notbini? of the 

Con--!uiit ami va.sl aiithnrity for (li-( ii»iiiK', ret'ii- 
lalioo and favors on Ihe part of \hi>^ by whom 
patronage is wielded. Tb«to is not a state, county, 
city, \V!i! 1, lowii or vilI:iL:> . if cvi n there be a 
school district or hamlef, iu which patronage is 
not a constant political and social inHuence that 
is courted or feared. In each nomination and 
election, from tho.se of the president and the 
governors down to those of tnistee.s, justices and 
constables, tbo element of patronage enters as a 
huspected and efflcieat element, whether it be the 
'naire (>f existing officials who iiu« rnieihlle, or 
the patronage — hoped for or fcarwl— of the oflicer 
about to be creftled. In tlte eyes of political man> 
R'^vn patronage is one of the most stire ami poii nl 
of forces, never lost sight of in caiitpaign.s, and 
almost never rcoognizeil as un«ler moral obliga- 
lions. Candidates are regurdeil by the politician 
class as available in the ralio of their adroitness 
in promising and their unsenipulou.sness in using 
patrouat-e u> bribe voters, to reward elect ionoereis, 
lo buy tiie pre^s, and to conciliate opimnents and 
rivals. Appearing as aneienienliu l,ir-_'<' iiu a-n-v 
extraneous Iu the meriis of the cnndidaie and 
the interests of the voters, tbe inflncnre of pat- 
Tonaee v< ry naturally niul easily temls to de 
murali/u and corrupt. Tills resvilt is helped by 
the fact that no other great and venal influence 
in politics is with su much facility exercised in 
secrecy, or is so readily kepi In-yi-nd fear of re- 
apon»ihility. Uribery by the u>e of nmni y may 
leave some traces in aid of detection, but bow 
can it be proved in court that a hint or hope of 
A place or of an oflirial favor s' » urc d a nnrii- 
loalhm, a vote, or a bupju-rt) r* How can it be 
proved in a ctmrt that tbe fear of removal makes 
a large proportion of our officials servile hench- 
men of patronage-mongers, or that hundreds 
voted for a menil>er of imiLTi^', a mayor or a 
governor, upon some assurance— not of course in 
A fonntl proBiiae— 4lwt the puiruuage of ibe aew 



ofBcial would be used fur the advantage of venal 
voterst Unworthy relatives, favorites, hench- 
men and dependents are appointed or hired in 
.superfluous numbers for the public service by 

patronage iniMiiji riui; offlcials; but how is it possi- 
l)le, except iu extreme cases, to prove any wrong 
l)eyond tiie unwise exercise of a large and but 
loosely delint-d otficlal discretion? Tlicn- is, jht- 
liaps, no form of abuse in public affairs so easily 
l^racticed as that form of patronage prostitution 
which can secretly take place between a corrupt 
♦ifBcer and a venal office 8«'eker. One of the 
great evils of political life, under all formsof gov- 
ernment, has l)een tbe abuse of official discretion 
in tlie use of patronage corruptly or selfishly. 
And it hardly need \>c f^aid that, under liie repub- 
lican t^ystem in the United Stales— greatly as tbe 
sphere of patronage has been curtailed— it b yet 
one of tlie most potent elements of corruption 
and extravagiuico iu o ir jioliiirs, the portentous 
elEectBof winch aic ai l: the patriotic classes 
to a great effort for ilieir removal. (See CtvUi 
SEnvicK Kkkohm.) The pressure for patronage 
l)i-< anie V( ly htrong before any president yielded 
to it. It Was great under Jefferson, and greater 
still under Ibe last Adams. In 1825-4 the senate, 
on motion of Mr. Mari>M, a]iiiointc d a conimitteo 
to devise means for its redut tion, which made an 
able re|>ort. The committee's reportspenks of tbe 
" polit I ;i! TiKu liine," and urges the necessity of 
nrrcN'. mg llie growing power and corruption of 
patronage. Five years before, Mr. Crawford, a 
secretary of tbe treasury and a candidate for tbe 
presidency, had procured ihc passage of a bill 
ci( atiiig a four-years term for rullcciors, as Mr. 
Atlams says, for the purpose of increasing bis 
patronage. — It should not be overlooked that 
a part of tbe powi r and ( onnptlon of patr<in- 
age grows out of llie abiliiy of political man- 
n-:er.s ai<d the patronage inongcring cloSS tO toX 
the salaries of office holders for tlie payment of 
parly and election exiM'ns<»s. (See PotmCAl. 
AS.SK9SMENTS.) Tlic patronage .sysli-ni li.is y. l 
nnotlier great element of slreugth — the abilily 
of party nninagers and tlie loids of patronnce 
to r .in|>el llio>e lo whom Ibey give ollici s and 
employment to work, vote and be obedient to 
their orders in all political matters. In that fea> 
ture of tln' vv -|f ii;, which impaiis ibe prop, r s< If- 
re-i>eel and indepetideta e of the puiilic servant, 
is the great source alike of the servility of Our 
subordinate officials and of the arrnganoe and 
potency of chieftains and party managers. Ko 
element adds more IIkiii lliis to tlir lirin nessof 
these contests for patronage iu which victory give* 
them a following of feudal dependents. (See 
Sr»)ii,9 SysTltM.) Tlie nliu'-e of patronage has 
not been coiilined to those upon whom the law 
confers it, Imt members of legislatures, of con* 
gress and of city couucils, have u.surped the ap- 
pointing power of the executive, for the puri>ose 
of taking to themselves tlie patronage for their 
own advantage. Nothing b more essential to 
good adminiBtnUion than a real separation, ia 
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jmcUee, of the cxrcuUve from Uiu legulativf 
dciNutment, which is an carefully provided in our 
COD6titu(ion and in that of every olher eulijihl 
•ned nation. Indeed, tlie ataliility and perpetuity 
of the goremmenc depend on tiie pr e ae rTtUon 
of the onunterpoise of these di pju tnu nts. The 
oflScere at tlic Itcad of the Hdtuiuiiilratiun can 
be tnade tn fed re^iponiiible for its good manage- 
nu nt liircctly — cii^ripline rnn be prewrved there- 
iu— only when tlu-y are able to control the selt c- 
tion and removal of all those 1x-low them. When 
pietideDia, goveroom or mayors are diapoaed to 
tiMt the power of aeleclion and remoral of their 
nbordinntcs hh so mm h patronnir*' t<' In' usmI 
Mlflahly in their own iutereat or that of their 
party, we know thai great evlhi IhwftteB the pub- 
He inii ri'-itR. Still, w)i> n the ftuihority and duty 
of sc-k'ciiou and removal ntv, aa thcy ahould be, 
left solely in the executive branch, the fienne of 
undivided reeponMbility to the iK>ople is a sidu- 
tary restraint. But no such wnse of responsibil- 
ity iis fi'll whon tliut p>)wer lias Ix-cn u>urp« il by 
the members of tlie legislative department. The 
people do not regnrd the executive offloer, nor 
dtM f< he firl liimsrjf n^ponsible for pi od adiiiiii 
istruliou. The two departments secretly unite in 
foisting their eleolloneeiiog agents, Uicir favor- 
ites and dcfteiideuts, upon the pay rolls of flm 
tieasury. Neiilier fci ls responsible for whiit lie 
Mped to do. — Loolced at from another point of 
Hew, we see it to be moat dangerous to allow leg- 
lalafors— who fix sahirtes and the numlier to be 
enip!<>yei| in the e.xi-cniive scivici-, mid whose 
special duty it is to expose and arrc»t all abuses 
there i n t o arquira a selflsh and partisan intereat 
in the inrrease of Ihf niim'M iN and ealarits of 
these subordinales. Tliey have no longer the 
cnuraf^ or independence needi-d for that dut}*. 
The first salary to be reduced may be that of the 
relative or favorite of a mcndx-r; the first pereou 
that sbonhl lie disniis-sed, hi;* eleclioneeriug agent. 
Tel mcmlwra of cougre8»— and of legislatures 
only In leas de tf r e e— haTc become the greatest 
patrona^ri ni"ni:(r' "f iIk- <i)\inlr)'; usurping 
control over 6uch .subordinates in order to gain 
the patronage of places to be pledged for votes 
nnd other support in tht ir eleelionn; thus iK-rom 
ing directly intere.sted, for Ihenjselvis and their 
party, in the increase of the members and com- 
pensation of such subordinates. la Utat way, 
mnfreiwmen. in duty bound to aid the high exec- 
ntive otTln rs in the pntetico of CCOnomy, have, 
tliruugb their appeals and solicitations for more 
patronafre, become a cause of extravagance and 
c«>rni]iii"ii alikf. Tliry go throiiizli llic <l<iiiirt- 
meols and Uaitgc secretaries and h<-aiis of bii- 
reans for plan*. Con g re ss ional pnironuge— 
Hsiirpfd rongressionnl patronage, for, legallj' and 
projierly, coijgressmen have no piilronape what- 
ever— liaa become one of the most corrupting and 
dangerous influences in our national affairs. In 
BO way porhnps does It appear more threatening 

than in <''>nii> < tioii wilh thf pnwi r of r.iiifirtna 
tfon by tiie senate. (See Comvuuiatiok.) This 



congres^imal uauipniion of patronage baa not 
l)cen conflne<l to civil ofliccs, but extends to ap- 

piiinlnient.s in the miliUiry and naval service 
likewise. It has also taken from the executive 
almost exclusive control of the selections of 

cadf-ts for the military and naval srlnioN nt 
West P'lint and Anuu|>olis-. Many nitriiUrs 
have uiKjuesiionably exerri«( d tlii.s u.Mirped 
control patriotioill}' and honcsttly. Public opin- 
ion lias so overawed others that they have, 
with great advantage to those schools, al- 
lowed the cadetships included ui their patronage 
to lie freely competed for and to be bestowed 

upon the most worthy, as shown by llie ( mnpel- 
itive examinations. Bui in a great majority of 
cases, tlie paironsga ei these cadet selectiooa 

has been simply added by conirresMm-n tn flie 
nnuss of their civil patronage, which is one of the 
great forces that determine congressional nom- 
inations and elections. Vague hints in various 
quarters, that support may gain an appointment 
to one of these schools, may Ik; nuuio to <-ecure 
many votes. To gain control of aa much patron- 
age as posaible before the elections, and after the 
clrctiniis io find phuM'R for those to whom they 
have promised appoiiitnieuls and employment ua 
a reward for electioneering, vcttes and puffing, 
during electiou<i, absorb no small portion of the 
lime and thoughts of nil the more unscnipulous 
and partisan camlidates and mendwrs of con- 
gress. — The late PreaidcQl Qarficld apoko em- 
phatically on these points. In a speech at Will- 
iams rollege, he .S4iid : " CniiL'rcssiiii n have be- 
come the dispensers, sumclimvs the brokers, of 
patronage. One^ird of the wwking hours of 
senators and representativ< g is iMfdIy suflleient 
to meet the denntnds made upon thein in rc f< r- 
ence to appointments for office." Iu an article 
in the "Atlantic Monthly," for July. 1877. he 
says: "The present system iuvndes the independ- 
ence of the executive, and makes him It ss n spon- 
siblu for the character of hia appoinlnients ; it 
impairs the efficiency of the legislator, by divert- 
ing him from his propr r spliirf of duty and in- 
. volving him in the indigui"^ of llie aspirants for 
I nllicc." In a speech in congress, in 1870, he made 
it clear that congressional pressure for patronage 
is aa willful on the part of members as It is 
disasUOttS to the country. This is his lauginige: 
" We press suclt appointments upon the depart- 
ments; we crowd the doors ; senators and reprc- 
S4-nititi%'es throng the buri aus and rHir. until 
the public budness la obstructed; the putuncc of 
officers is worn out, and sometimes for fear of 
losiirg their places by our iiitluenre, tliey at last 
give way and ap[ioinl men. tufl btcnuM (hty arc fit 
for the pontion, but beeatm <N a»k U." As a fur- 
ther example of Uie consequences of the abuse of 
patronage, it may be stated, upon what seems 
reliable authority, that at least one third tli-- 
lime of President Qarticld (before his injury) 
was absorbed by applicants for office, and that 
more than si .x sevenths of the calN made upOD 
I ouo of his secretanea during a period of tlUCO 
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months were forofflcoBeekiDg. Such are tbveflecU 
lo tlie htfrher departments of the goverameot of 

converting the nppoinlinij power into p itronnge 
for selfish find purtisao purposes. We Lave no 
•pact' for inuiiig the coDsequcnces of a similar 
prosiitutiuu of patronage in state legislatures, 
city councils, or in the varifjus grades of office 
throughout the couiury. (For a jicneial stale- 
meat of the abuses with which -this proetitutioa 
is coonecterf, see Spoils Ststek.)— 8o vast and 
f iiiiilitir have the < vils of patroiinge iK-come, that 
some of the American people almost de<>patr of 
tlieir remova], while many more have come to 
n eanl ihcm oridnni and inevilahle under our 
iii^iitutiona. It will not, therefore, h>' unprofita- 
ble to refer to the Kami- evils sod tin- manner of 
their removal in Great Britain, to whose adminis* 
trative system ours Is most anafngnus. (S^•e Es- 
ton's "Civil Service in Gnat Rntaiii.")— Wher- 
ever goveroment purely despotic exists, offices 
•nd places are bestowed absolutely In tlie discie- 
tion <<f the ruh r. Patronage, in its iisunl sense, 
can only exist where some degree of (thliErniion 
to use it for the common benetil is recD^ni/.i-d hy 
the appoint in[r power, and that jiower if, in some 
measuR', held hy preat offlf era of stale. Under 
the l<»west forni.s of patronasi* we lliid offices and 
places eahiblc, that is, treated as perquisites and 
mercbandtse. with but the faintest recognition of 
« moral <>l>li? iii')n In Die ni iMi r. We huve oidy 
10 go back n century or two in the hitttoiy of the 
leading nations of Europe, to come upon a period 
when every grade of office and public employ- 
ment and the patronime of tlie same Were bought 
and S4i|d. either o|)enly or m r jx tly, by kiu-js. hy 
prinei s, liy oohleH anil bishops, by generals and 
admirals, by lordn and those of every i;nitle In 
the Mtcial and official scale infliKMiii.il etmuL'li to 
purciuue or control a hit of patronage. Even 
within this century the English government has 
provided hy linv for the purchasw, by itself, of pjit 
rouage and offices (for the purp^tse of making litem 
really public again), which bad been for many gen- 
eraiions private property, mere mcrrlmndiie in the 
hands of palromiire monuers. In the Briiibh army 
the buying and selling of offices and the patronage 
of the same were openly carried on and were rec- 
ognized as legal by the icovernmeut, under the 
n.iiiie of " pun lias' ." up lo 1>'T1. Eiiijlish army 
officers );eueMilly obluiued their commis-siuns by 
purehusin;; iliem at the market price. The pat- 
roil irre of tht i-e ofllce* had formerly been in a 
eonsidi-rable mea-'iin a pari of the perquisites of 
membcn of parliament. And wlien. in 1870, the 
attempt was made to suppn-ys that patrouag<-- 
nierchnndise. there were memlters of parliament 
who contended that such a system of patronage 
and puicboae was essential to good army admin- 
Utmiion in Great Britain, just as there are now 
many inemtiei' in our corii;re-s and many iiit<lli 
geut politicians who contend that civil piilroiiagc i 
to esNcnthii to the life of pertios and the manage- 
ment of our polities. S> *'lront;Iy was tli;ii ih' ory 
supported in Great tiiiluiu liiat the bill for the 



suppression of patronage and purcliase in the 
army was thrown out In the house of lords In 

1871; but the nhnse was in the same year siip- 
prcssed by a royal wairaiil which 8U|H.'r8eded the 
old regulstton on which pnrcha.se had rested. It 
was. however, only doneou the lia-sis of an allow- 
ance by the government to (he array patronage- 
vendees, as having a vested property in what they 
had purchaaed. An open competition of merit, de- 
termined by examination-H, took the place of pat- 
nmage and purchase for ^mining olhi e in the .iriny, 
and cadetship»i in the militar}' and naval i^choolH. 
And promotions have been generally placed on 
the same basia (with a certain reirsird for senior- 
ity), to the crc'dit and ndvaniaire of thos*- parts 
of the public service. — .Vhnost from the or^ 
ganization of the state church of Enghuid. thcie 
has been a complicated system of merchantable 
patnmage in its official life, nor Ih it hy any meuns 
yet suppressed. Greatly as the public opiuioa of 
this country Is blinded and blunted by long famil* 
inrity with the evils fif patninage in our political 
adiiiinislrulion, it can hardly ctiiiti mplate without 
a shock the prostitution of patronage which long 
existed in that church, or even h)ok without sur- 
prifcc upon the pari of it which still aurvives there 
after patronage ha<( ceased in her civil adminis- 
tration. Many of our party managers, whoregard 
our vicious political patronage as original here, if 
not IIS (juite ilrf< nsihli , affect astonishment at its 
counterpart in the church of England; they are 
too Minded or too ignomtit to comprehend the 
fact that the same form of patmnau'e we tolerate 
long e.\ist< d in Great liniain, but has b»"en sup- 
pressed there hy m Ui .<ls which migllt be made 
equally salutary here. — The appointment of arch- 
bishops and bishops, until the present centUiy, 
wa^ there its venal, int rceuary and regardless of 
the public interests as the creation of uohlemeo, 
the gift of pensions and the bestowal of frnnchisas^ 

all of which were in l irj^e men-ure iK sfowcd SS 
biibes or as rewards for suhsei vieni y to tlie crown 
or the arist«K;racy. George III. made bis infant 
son n hisiiop. It was the cuftom for an archbish- 
op on the coiisecnitlon*>f A bishop, to name a favor- 
ite of his own, whom the bishop was to " take care 
of," that is, to provide with a place and a salary. 
The bishop Imitated thai example in dealing with 
Ilierreii>r; and Ihiis 1l.i"U_:ii eveiy irrade a system 
of vicious pntroDagi!exleiuie<l, down to the beadle 
and the cliorister. This patronage was protected 
hy law. u.s in the (laluie of property; that of the 
archbishop In iiig known m his "option." Si- 
mony ami ne|>otism were but designations of a 
particular pliascof patronage. The right, or priv. 
liege, of officiating in a church (as a minister, ac- 
cordinu to (nir plirasi olotry) was called a " Ih-ii- 
eflce," or, in popular language, a " living," a name 
which marks the mercenary view taken of it. 
The ri>.;ht to hold this heiietice, or living, was an 
1 " advowson," which was, in other words, the pat- 
ronage of the rectorsliip or church. That patron- 
iiL'e of ri church, the advowson, including the titles 
and income, was sometimes regularly bought and 
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sold long after the edifice Lad gone to decay, and 
the wnKbipen had dUtl or ecflttered. The nd- 

Towflon (or riplit cif flllinsr tli'" bfiicfice) might 
be bought and mmiy linu s tranHft-m-d while an 
iicciipying TCdorwas Mill officiniini^. The owner 
of theadTowton w&a the |)niron of the benefice. 
Thin ftdvowson, or paimnair*', whs emphatically 
]irM|ii iiy. mill was ofl fully pii ihctt-d by liiw and as 
regularly aud opeuly bought and eohl na caitle or 
^in ; ami with oonsiderable lirotlatlons favorable 
to < :i|virity. char irtor and publicity, a'ivnw sons in 
the ciiurch uf £ni;land are still g< lu nilly Imiiglit 
and sold. Tlie pom)ri pre^i-nted by the purt li i^i r, 
or the purchaser lilin^clf if hr wishes in «ifllciate, 
muKt be approvcxl by the bishop hi fore lie can 
enter upon the enjoyment of Ids living; but the 
wonhipera bare do power to keep liim out or to 
put one of thfir choice in, not cren no much p( "wcr 
<>f ili-it kind lis liavi- our ciiizens to s< ( urc a L'nod 
appoioimeut iu a city department agniusl the will 
of the " hoai " or the party mnangem. Many ad- 
Towsons are at all times in the market for sale. 
Tbf follrtwinj? Is II s|i< c itneii uil vei t i>« ment (of a 
very umn] form) <ul from the " Lomlon Times," 
of S pi" mbei, 18T0 : "Adyowsou for Sale (u Hec- 
tory ). situated cl(»se to a goo<l town in an eastern 
couiny. Situation most liialthy and pleasimt. 
G^kkI society. Income, about £250 a year; and 
th'te l» a pro«ipi rt of a Tery early poiMaeion; 

exr-elleiil vicaia;:e lioii«e. prn\init-, <•!(■. Address 
J. B. Uill, 51 Uuilywood Road, West Ilrompton." 
— What icandaloua conaequences followe<l such 
It p:itmna?f system In more de<|)otic and corrupt 
li^^e^, Mr. Fioude ti lis us (History, toI. ▼., pp. 
2.'i5-2.'>7) in this luni:uai;c ; "In the country the 
patron of the benefice no looger made distiuctioa 
betweett a clergyman and a Inyman. * * Re 
|>re»ented hil huiii>iiiaii, bin stt wiud <>r i;rim«' 
fceepvr. * * The ealhedrala and churches of 
LotidoD became the cbotten seenca of riot and 

piofnniiy, St Patii's was the slin k ex<"li:iii^e of 
the day. where tlw mt rcluiutsmcl for buititicssand 
the lounge; wIk k- ^^nihints gambled and fought, 
and killed each other." It was the natural result 
*<t such a sy«>tem of church patronage, that he 
who bad bought the ofllee or place in the church 
was n garded aa the owner of it, and under the 
comOHio law of Bni'limd even parioh clerka and 
•extOOa h«»e fppehoblH in th. ir offices. — Patron 
age in the cliurch of i>cotlund was hardly less 
neroenary nod disast rr>us. It was known as " lay 

patnilinge." John KnoX In vain nittm[ited to 
armt ii. It Necured recoenltion by law, and led 
to M:iiudah)U9 acta of vioienee. For generatious 
it waa a prolific aource of venality, favoritism and 
cormpllnn, not only In the Scotch church, but In 
the whole civil aili iini-traiioti >,{ S<..fl:iiid. It 
finally became so iuioU rable to the better senti- 
nent of the Scotch cbarcli tliat in the first quarter 
of thit century it r iisi cl ti (li--niptii ii of tlw ' 
churi h itself. Dr. Chnlrnors. l< ailii)g the party 
Which made a stand against patronage, secured li 
majority in the general assembly in Xs'M. A 
Utij^tioo followed, in which the !>coich church 



patronage-mongers had the hearty sympftlhy of 
the English patronagie.nongera. The courts af- 

flrmetl a riubt of private projH-rty in diurch pat- 
ronage. TIm letipou Dr. C'liMlnicrs li ft the state 
churi b, niid l anied with him moie tiiaii <iiie tlnnl 
of all the clergy of the church of Bootlaod. 
•'Their once crowded chupchea were surrendered 

to otiu r«, while tliey went forth to prea< li on the 
hillsides, aud iu tenia, barns and stables." (8 
May's Constitutional History, p. 448.) In eifffateen 
years m-'te than fSfl.OtiO.OOO were contvibined for 
the pitt poM s of I lie new organizfliion. now known 
as the " Free Church of Scotland." — Supported 
by sueh elements of vc nality and corruption out- 
ride of parly iwlitlcs. it is hardly ncci ssary to Fay 
that paipi- a>ie itj tbeciv il administration of Great 
Bi itaiu was far wor<e than any we have yet devcl* 
opc d, or that its removal was mnde far more dlfR. 
cult by reason of ibc |i iii ..nage nionyers of the 
army, of the church and of the civil administra- 
tion making common cause together. Wliatevvr 
refotm directly threntetn il om-, indirectly tin eat- 
ened all. In her civil atlmiiiistratiou every crade 
of office and place centuries ago liecame patronage 
in the contnd of somebody — of the ci »>wn, of tlie 
princes, of nobles, of bishops, of great landlords, 
of ciitiiiet oftii ers, of members of purlianient, of 
parties aud of party managera. More grossly and 
boldly than ever with us. unworthy men were 
given pinecs, and nei dli ss numbers weie foisted 
upon the public pay rolls, iu order to increaM.* the 
amount of patronage. As with us, llie public offl* 
rials and emplnyi's iiecleded their duties in order 
to serve their imirons; and the most iiiiolei»l»lc 
incompetency, inefnciency and corruption existed 
in the municipal admiubtration. In the greed 
for increasing patrrmnge. and for making it valu- 
able to patioiiap-nionirers and partir-, the para- 
mouut tests fur appointments were nut lilncss, but 
opinions, and the promine and fimepeet of work 
for the party ni:<l the patrons. — Until about the 
beginning of this century pnrlianuut had not be- 
oome so potent in tbcsiateas to enable its members 
lo usurp any great sliarc of paironage. But as 
their influence increased, they used it to Increase 
their patronage. George III. wa.s the last king 
who was able by <lirect authority to put limits to 
that parliamentary usurpation. He umkI the vast 
patronage of the (Town as relentl< s«Iy us .Tackson 
ased that of the executive for partisan ends. He 
also used public money, equally with patronage, 
to corrupt opponents, lo reward Supporters, to 
make presents !«> fnvorit« s, and to bribe members 
of parliauuMil. Under his imnu dinle successors, 
mendx^'rs of parliament took to themselves the 
largest part of all civil patronage, and they con- 
tinued lo bold and to use it in aid of tin \ < nwu 
elections, tbeir party and their favoriles, until the 
triumph of the^orro policy by which it has been 
' suppn j^sed. (See Civil, Skuviok IlKFonM "I The 
paironage of memberti ol parliament finally be- 
earoe the greatest and the most perahilent obstacle 
in the way of reform, juntas the patronage of our 
membeis uf cougreab iii uow such an obstacle; in 
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each country alike blinding the eyes, debauching 
the conscience and corrupting the morals of the 
memliers of the legislature; though such patron- 
age here has by nn means yet reached the shame- 
less aggravation which il attained in Great Britain 
duriog the flnt half of this ceotuiy. But with 
us it has one peroicions elmeDt not kiHVWii. at 
least in ilii- c i iitury, in Gicat Britain — that of jx*- 
litical aiuiesisiueuts, through which the patronage- 
mongcring members of congress are able to coerce 
the piiMic servants to pay ready money ns well 
08 do servile work for cariying congressional 
elections. la Great Britain the sale of ottiLos iu 
early times prevented the growth of the abuse of 
assemments; for who would pay a full price for 
nn ofllce. if, like ourw, il was subject to an annual 
rent in the form of an aawssment to be fixed at 
thedisGrellon of memben of parliament and party 
chieftains? Members of parliament were so sus- 
picious of each other, and scrambled so intolerably 
ftmoog themadvea for more and more patronage 
ami a greater share of what there was, that, 
ill mere self-protection, an officer was provided, 
knowuasthe "patronage secretary," who arranged 
and supervised an equitable apportionment of the 
spoils; keeping booto in which each member was 
credited witli his share, and deliited fr<itn time 
to lime with the doles of the patronage he received. 
We have onlf raadied the stage of patronage 
evolution at which muoli the same thing is done 
secretly and in a scramble by our members of 
congress, with frequent scruples and many pro- 
testations of disgust. It only requires time, liow- 
etn, to reach the full stage of the flauntini;, 
ahamelem British development of fifty years ago. 
— >The experience of Great iiriiaiu is especially 
interesting, not <miy as showing (lie results which 
our evolution is soon likely to reach if not arrest- 
ed, but as showing how such an evil, buttressed 
by many elementa of strength with which we are 
nf)t confronted, nia.v lt< (iv< k dme. For patrona'Te, 
iu any other sense than the mere exerci!>e of the 
appointing power in the public interest alone, 
has, in the civil administration of Great Britain, 
been, with Tery slight exceptions. supjiiesK'd. 
Members of ])a!lininent iiave ii>st tht ii usurped 
control over appointments, and are therefore with- 1 
oat patronage of any kind. — After the creation 
of a souTuh r public opinion, tlie principal means ' 
there used f-r the suppreKsion of civU patronage 
was the enforcement *>{ rigid competitive exam- 
inations of fitness before appointments, b}' which 
the qualifications were tested which were required 
for liolding the places sought. (See Civil Seu- 
TicK liKFORM, uhU, and " Civil Service in Great 
Britain," by D. B. Eaton.) Such examinations 
and couditiini^ an- nbviou-ly f ital to all parti>an 
and mercenary enjoyment of patronage, and for 
that reason wera opposed by patronage moagerlng 
meiTi!)ers nf parliament, as tliej* are now oppoM'd 
by our patrouage-mongcring members of congress. | 
— The work of patronage suppression iu Great j 
Britain was also aided by more effective laws 
against bribery (known as office brokersge laws) I 



than any iu force in this country. (See work 
last cited, pp. 132 to 139.) Our statutee make 
bribery to consist in giving or promising " money 
or something of value " for the doing of the act, 
as voting, appointing, etc., and they do not ex- 
tend to the promising of nominations or confirma- 
tions, or to influence for pcocuring them. The 
English stat\ites go much further; making il a 
penal offense to enter into coniract for, or to en- 
gage In the business of, procuring ottoei or placea 
for a consideration of a corrupt nature, whether 
valuable or not. The promise of official influence 
for votes or appointments is such a consideration. 
Some of the most comprehensive of our decisiona 
against bribery and the corrupt use of patronage 
are basi (I solely on P^nglish prece<lenls — facts 
which plainly illustrate the potency of the patron- 
age interest in our legislation. '—In the last few 
years there Ins hrrn a rapid growth of pui.'Iic 
opinion, which sternly condemns our patronage 
system. Never has the levying of pol it leal assess- 
ments been so vigorously arraigned its during the 
present year (188:}). Mine and more our statesmen 
are becoming convinced that the enforcement of 
that system does nut even give strength to a party. 
Sober reflection and a more careful observance of 

facts are convincing tliem that lldelity to princi- 
ples, the selection of worthy men for otBce, and 
honest, efllcient administration, and not a venal 
and provi riptivc use of i>atronnL'<', are the true 
and hulUcient sources of vigor, vilaiiiy and power 
iu a party. British ex|>erieuce on the subject ia 
securing the attention of our thinkers in politics. 
The enforcement of competitive examinations 
at the poNtotBif and custom house at New York 
city, through which the patronage there has tieen 
suppressed, by enabling the most worthy to win 
the places, in utter disregard and defeat of the 
pracliceiiand interests of the old patronage-mong- 
ers and chleftaina of New York politics, has done 
niucli to convince the public that only a practica- 
ble aud becoining etTort is needed to achieve a 
suppression of patronaue iu our c ivil ailministra- 
tiOD, aa complete aud salutary as Uiat which hi* 
lieen accomplished in that of Great Brttdn. — In 

tliut liroad sense in wliirli paiiona/i' luay Ix' hold 
to include the legal and faithful exercise of the 
appointing power, it must always exist, and must 
bei Mrne i;reaier with the increaM' of our popula- 
tion and coinini rce. What is Deeded is a public 
opinion which shall be wise, virtuous and patriotle 
enough to enforce such exercise of that power, 
when aided by the better practical methods that 
are avail.ible for our us<>. Il is necessary that 
every ollieial should be educated to accept, and 
com|H.>llcd by law and public opinion to act upon, 
the theory that there can Ix- nn i>r< pi-r antl legal 
public patronage in which any ullicers or citizcus 
can have a pecuniary interest, or, in other worde» 
that tlu re is no nn're moral or legal right to use 
tlie appomiing i«ower than there is to use the pub- 
lic money for the private advantage of any cititen» 
officer or party. We must have a public opinion 
which treats one of these offenses ta being equally 
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r- prehensiMe with the otlier. For the Iciral prin- 
ciples applicable to Uiis part of the subject, atx 

BiBltOfTAIJl I>OiBlfAH B. EaTOH. 

PATKONS OF HDSBANDBY. (Seu Gbak- 

PATPERTSM. It is not to be supposed that 

thf < '^s<.uco (if pMupcrisni is imj'thinp i Isf in Amer- 
ica than it is now iu Europe, or than it was in the 
■tatci of antiquity. But, just as the conditions 
of i>overty armMijr thi' R<>iikiii«, tlip Gn i-k-, iitnl 
the Hetjrew», were widely diSereDt from xiioms of 
Boi^nd and Frnnre in the eighteenth oentury, 
so Tii'w tlif niiidiliiins of poverty in a new and 
uUvtttiniiK iudustrial republic like the United 
Statee, tnuat be very itulike those which have 

? retailed among Uiu Latin, the SdaTODic, the 
kiMoalc or the Cehle raece of Europe; settled 
M they are under ancient nrid fixed institutions, 
where Uie distinctions of wealth and poverty are 
compnratlTely immuteble. Where claas distino- 
tinns have hardened into cnste. pnupi iism must 
he a different thing from f iiat degree of poverty 
which prevails among a people of pcrnmueut 
equality, or of ever-cbaugiug inequality. The mod- 
ern city iiiid the mnnufueturing towns are strong 
exaroph-8 of Ihi^t iluctuuting inequality, w here the 
working man of to-day may be the iodustrial 
chieftain ten years lieure; and where vast fortnnes, 
fwifily ncciiinuhiled, are Middenlj' dispiT-^i <1 and 
scattered throughout a multitude. Ou the otlier 
hand. Hie villages and rural districls of America, 
anti of «ome Eiiropcnii conntric-', nlTer examples 
of pcrni:ineiit erpialiiy, wliii h, of nil ( onditions, 
illeast favoruldc to pauperisin. — M. Baiulrillarl, 
loan nriiele published iu Block's Diettonnaire de 
ta J^ilitit/ut . asserts that it is less than a century 
•luce the spliiii.x of pauperisnj het'an to put her 
destructive questions to the iudu-sirial nations of 
Europe. But this "riddle of the painful earth " 
i* no mo<li ru one. Ihouirli its form may have 
chang'-il wall tlie la--t ceuiury. The ogglomeni- 
tion of povi rty in great manufacturing centres, 
ttke Hanehi'!iier, Lyons, and the va^t capital 
dtil of London, Paris, Vii-nna, etc., undonhNd- 
ly acccntuuiefi and rentleni more p«rce)<iil)le the 
pauperism of the la«t lialf century. But is it 
not also true, as M. Bandrillart says, tlut frreat 
dliee bnvc ahvay I"'en s^iid nur-^ci it's of pov' it\ * 
la Boom, from the earliest period of its urban 
gmiaese until it bad been iwlee sacked by 
the b;ir'«'i!i-ins in ilic tiini' of St. Au;j:u^rme. a 
I>erio«l of at least live eenlurie!', the relief of 
the poor was OM of the ^lef funetionti of the 
•late, and • very emltairassing one. The " corn 
law*** of Cuius Omcchus (B. C. 128) wi n- poor 
Uw»; liui the distribution of food under th..<< ques- 
tionable legislation was not wholly graiuitoiu, 
untn Clodins tlie denu^^ogue made It so, In the 
time of CiV'^ar's Gallic war. H< turnii:g from his 
victory over Pompey, Ca;>ur found 1120,000 per- 
MM (the cbronlcleH Miy) receiving tbis kind of 
oMNloor nUef* in and about Rome; mora than a 
119 VOL. m. — 10 



flfih part of the whole population, if the figures 
were reasonably exact. He reduced tlicm to 
180,000, which was still, perfaape, one in eight of 

the population. The civil wars thnt bronglil 
Augustus to the throne raised this number to 
800,000, which Augunus, in turn, reduced to 
300.000 ; but when he guvc his subjects an cxinior* 
dinary donative, says Mcrivale, " the numbers 
who partook of h\s bounty 8Wel!e<l again ti> 
820,000. " (History of the Buroans under tlie Em^ 
pire. chap, xxxiv.) Tbie careful English author 
supposes that the 200,000 occasional i)iui|X'rs 
mentioned by Augustus represented the whole 
poorer sort of citiaCDt; while the S'^.OOO included 
those below tlie M.>natorird and erjnestrinn rank. 
In any cafie, Iheke enormous figures, tliough 
swollen by dupUcutions, like the pauper statistics 
of modem times, sitow what a cancer pauperism 
had become In Imperial Borne, which devoted a 
large share of its annual bud^'il to tlu variou.s 
methoils of relief. Under the Antonines, when 
philanthropy and popuhiiion had both increased, 
the number on the poor rales of Rome is stated 
at 600,000. No modern city, exci i>l {miisibly 
Paris iu the famine years of the revolution, or 
during the siege of 1871, could (>liow so large a 
proportion of paupers to population. For this 
the simple reason seems to have In-en, thai the 
familiar saying of Franklin, "If every man and 
woman would work four lioui* each day in some- 
thing useful, thai labor would produce sufficient 
to procure all the necessaries and curaforls of 
life," was far Icaadeseriptiveof ancient Bome than 
of great rit-i s in nccnt limes, — In this view, 
and looking It u k over 2.000 years, il can hardly 
be said, as M. H iu iri lart raulntains, that "the 
concentration of pauperism hnaincretued with the 
progress of Industry," except In the restricted 

I sense that the i oncLiit i ulion of itdiabiluMts, which 
iudustrial progress has product d, is necessarily 
accompanied hy a like concentration of poverty. 
Indeed, tlie same writer uoi on f > s y that this 
very progress of indu-iry Ims ie>»< ncd the .suffer- 
ings of the poor, and increased the numljer of 
th()*e who live in comfort. This is cenuinly the 
general result, though the cn)wdlng of aitisann 
and oper.itivc.s into manufaciuring centres i\ihh 
often produce the sanitary, mural and economic 
cvlts which we all recognize from H. Btiudrill* 
art's di'S< rijitio i. In too many c ilit s of iii.inu 
facturing intlustry, rents um: and wages fall; 
the daik and narrow street, (he proroiKcuous 

' lodging house, the (hiinp cellnr, be' mmic the 
abotle of laborious poverty, as well m of lurking 
crime; the fiither of a fanuly drinks, the wife de- 
serts the ciieerless home, the S4)n becomes n 
" loafer,*' an<l the daughter a prostitute. This 
Impix-ns often in ?'ran( e, llelL'ium and Kngland, 

I and is nut unknown iu Ameiica; to whit h the 
op(>nitives throng by thousands from those very 
eitii « of Euiope iu whii li the evils iin nlioiieil 
are most rife. Ii must not be forgotten, lirtw- 
ever, lliat the sharper contrast which dties afford 
of the eaonmea of wealth and poverty, and the 
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Bttrnrtivc forfc oxprciwd l»y acriitniilntcd wealtli 
in drawing toj;tlhtr ii com'spomliiig ac«^uinula- 
Uon of poverty, account in pnrl fur the BtartliDg 
picture of misery and degradatioa which bmudu* 
fnciuring towns to often fnmisli. The same 
(riiiu! and misery scjitlercil tlirouirh a tlnniMiiid 
riii-al at* igbborboods wouUl nffcci the public aeu- 
sihility le»8 than when it is foaod eoncentraied In 
Birmiugham, 3rulli:uis<n or the maiuifafluriiig 
ri-;;ioii8 aluug the Kliine and its ti ibuiaiics. — It 
is further to lie noted that, while tlie uiicienteitlcs 
were capitals of conquest and of commerce, 
the modern capitals are much more centres of 
roanufncturc and of public resort. The present 
•ge is migratory, Ijoth for tlie ridi and the poor, 
and even the cln<Bcs between traTel for tinsinesR 
or pleasure much more tiian the rich formerly 
could. Rome is no longer the seat of empire, 
but a caravaomry for virtuoaoa and tourists; 
Paris is ihc lixiue of pleasure, but aNo. and still 
more, the woikslirtp of useful iudusliy; ho, too, 
each in its degree, nitt Tienna and New York. 
Migration, on the larfe Male In which it now 
takes place in centml and western Europe and in 
America, is laith a source of p:i\i|)er mm ainl a 
chock U|)ou its growth. It is to the iuimigrunts 
and their children that we look for mnet of the 
public poverty Hint is imw ^eeii in the Vnited 
States; yet the ciuigratinn of tlie?.c very persons, 
or their fathers, from Kurnpo, has checked the 
fp-owth of paujierism in the countries they came 
from. With these preliminary remarks we may 
come at once to the subject iu hand. — In a re 
fttricted sense, pauiierism is that degree of poverty 
for which public relief Is provided; to a broader 
dctiniiion, it is that condition of body, or tem- 
per of mind, in large numbers of people, which 
makes them easy applicants for public or private 
reltef. In the former senve, the wortl is a mere 
definition ; in the latter, it pniui.s to a di^iincl 
and formitlable social evil, always to lie de|»lored. 
though not to be wholly avoided. Iu neither 
sense Is It new to the world's history, in the ear- 
lier eliiipt. i>i i.f w li we tilid Iran s tli;i< |KUl|ier- 

ism was known and felt as an evil. But a^i a rec- 
ognized and preventable evil, as a social solecism 

and a jMdilic nui^anee, if has never attracted po 
much attention as now, in all pait.t of tlie world. 
In early times slavery replaced pauperism, and 
prevented its lesser mischiefs from receiving due 
notice; in the ChriKtiau di-pensation, until re- 
cently, the rt lii f i f ilie poor has been viewed as 
a religious duly, and these mischiefs of pauper- 
ism have sometimes been fostered In the name 
of religion. F 'T a century j'lst, tin- s.-iyiiig of 
Burke, that "the age uf suphisters and econo- 
mists has roue," la certainly true as applied to 
this Kulij' ( t Tlif religious motive f^r di^-pen'^ing 
ciiarity ha-s i«'eii kept iu the background, while its 
economical d< merits hava b* en incrcaxiugly in- 
sisted on. Were human nature other tlum it is, 
the religious and philanthropic side of charity 
might Ik; expel led to VHni>-li fiotu i < iii>>i(Urulion, 
while logic and utility kiiuuld rule. Bui the »o- 



ciril and spiritual fifTcctions of mankind arc such 
that pity will always give ere charity begins, even 
for objects unworthy, and ciiarltj will keep on 
giving until good aeose says " Ton are creating 
the evil you mean to cure." It has b(<cn a view 
of this eoiisnjuence of public charily that, in 
recent time», has led to so many efforts for 
the prevention of pauperism, and so much cen- 
sure on the prai lice of alm-^ jriving, even for 
needful relief. Dr. Lieber, writing more than 
fifty years ago, when the founders of the English 
school of political cctmomy were still livinL', and 
more intlueniial than they are ever likely to be 
anam, said: " In England, where wages arc low, 
compared with the expense of living, an ordinary 
lalmrcr often can not save anything rtgainstlhe 
time fi( deerepiti;il(? or sickness; and the children 
of sulleruig parents must siilfer with them. By 
what means shall llieir present distress be re* 

lieved? The ceoiiMinistH of the vrw ar/u>ol" (this 
was in 1831), " namely, that of Mr. M.dlhus, Mr. 
Uicardo, Mr. M'( idloch, and others, siiy Ihut they 
are to be aliiuidoued to starvation. But. taya Lie- 
ber, " a dncirinc so abhorrent to our nature Is only 
a liidemis llirorv, wliieh e;m not enter into llie law 
or habits of any people, until human nature shall 
be sunk Into brutal hnrdheartedness. Hie dictates 

of reiiirioii, conscience and enni-inssion enjoin 
upou us to give relief." Here is the whole ques- 
tion Btated ; and its solution must depend upon 
the wisdom and the daily details of administer- 
ing tliose measures by which relief is now given, 
and in the future is anticipated or prevented. — 
Among the latter measures M. Baudrillart, with 
excellent sense, but perhaps In a manner too 
vague and ireneral, spec i ties primary and profes- 
sional instruction, combined with moral educa- 
tion ; a better system of bousing the poor, too 
often crowtk'd into un wlioUsonie hKli^idL-^s, so 
that belter sanitary comliiions may permiL a l>el- 
ter moral atmosphere ; the dispersing of manu- 
factories throughout rural districts ; and finally, 
the general progress of civilization and Industry, 
so tliat iiicrea.sed preiductive power may enlarge 
production. In solving the problem of pauper- 
ism, liesays: "To Inorease pi^netion Is Uie first 

step; t<» assist «-(jiii!al>le and lnjm:inn distribution 
of the products, is tlie sei oml, which would bo 
u.seless without the first; for nothing else ooold 
insure that, where there is but little, each person 
should be above want." Another French writer, 
M. Baron, who in 1881 took the Pereira prize for 
an elaborate work on French pauperism, entitled 
Le Paupirimnt, 8e» Cauatt et ae$ TtemM^», par A. 
Baron (Sandoz & Thuillirr, Kdiinns, Paris, 
18b'i), goes intu minute detaUs concerning these 
general preventives of pauperism, laying stress 
p:irtienlarly on the nieans of indu< ing the work 
people of his cfiuntry to deposit in savings banks, 
insure their lives, and l»\ i tlier approved econom- 
ical precautions, raise tliemselvea above the dan- 
gerous level of their present poverty, from which 
it is but a step, in illm sj*, old age or vice, to the 
abyss of pauperism. JKo recent work has treated 
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more fully or nMy of these suhjocis, nnd then' is 
a dejfree of practical wigdom (uot always fouud 
ia «eoBoinical writer*) io almost all M. Baron's 
ohserrations. I may except Bonu' petulant re- 
marks which he makes concerning the " People's 
Banks'* of tlie lute Herr 8chiil/.< Deiitzacb, a 
Oennan eoonomist, whose services have been 
perhaps orerrated, bat who does not deserve nil 
Ibe HCMra which M. niiron puiirs out upon him. 
— 'M. Baron's book is clear in its definitions, and 
recent In its statistics, and T shall make much 
use of it in whiit follows cnncci tiinir European 
pau|>erisni. His deliniiion nf pauperism in the 
individual (which the French call mi*irr—i\ word 
carefully '<> Ix? distinguished from our English 
woni " misery, ' by which it is ofien irunMated) 
in si I iking, and may lie quoted. He Miys: " Pov- 
erty, then, is not pauperism; the former is rela- 
tive, the latter alMolnie. At Rome, when every- 
botl\ \v;is |MM(r. there were no paupeii^; it was the 
lowing luxury of some which di8clu^ed thu pov- 
erty of others. But pauperism (mMrv) is the mi- 

nils side of material (Xislencc, tlie ford of llie 
human iaihler {U fund </*• l'al;}tclion hmiiainf); 
the pnupiT iH confronted by this dilemma, to eiit 
the bread of another or to die. A sad choice! 
either U ggiiry or robbery or death ; the degrada- 
tion of alms, the dii^honor of a<hief, or death 
by starvation." — This may describe pauperism 
ia Europe, Imt with us no such fetal alterna- 
tive U (»rdinarily presented. There have U-en 
<icaths from starvation iu America, but they 
were generally ealcides, or the result of mental 

♦letfiy; there have heeti iiiuiiy thefts for which 
poverty waa the excuse, and llien- has heen uiuch 
beggary io some of our great cities, !)ul neither 
atarratimi, OMNHiicancy nor theft have mUttraUif 
occurred in our new country because of extreme 
poverty. — The principles of prevention system- 
atically developed by recent authors on the sub- 
ject may tie found concisely stated in Defoe, 
Ailntn Smith, nml "ther early w^riters. That 
gn at )>iipil of Adam brailh, the younger Pitt, in 
a sp<i-oh to tlie house of commons in February. 
1796, while discussing a new pfor law, said : 
"These great points of granting relief according 
to tlie QUinber of childieu, preventing removaLn 
at the caprice of the parish officer, aod malting 
tbem sabscribe to friendly societies, would tend 
ill a verj' great degree to remove ev< ry lmoiuhI of 
complaint. * * All this, however, I will cuu- 
fcBs Is not enouffh, if we do not engraft upon ilie 
law resolutions to discoiira-.'c relief wlieicKis not 
wanted. • • The extension of schools of in- I 
ioMMJ is also an object of material impi>rtance. ' 
Tbe Sttgfestioa of these schools was originally 
drawn from Lord Hale and Mr. Locke, and upon 
siich authority I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the plan to the encouragement of the 
Uq^islature. * * Bach a plan would convert 
tlir relief grunted to the poor into an encourage- 
ment for induslr}'. instead of being, us it is by the 
present poor laws, a premium for idleness aiid a 
mIkmI for siotlL TlMTB an also a Dumber of 



subordinate ciroimstanrcs to which it is necesSBIJ 
to at tend. The law which prohibits giving rell^ 
wliete any visible pmperty remains, should be 

nlxilished. That degradinu' cori'liiion should ho 
withdrawn. No temporary <i< casioii should force 
a Hritish subject to part with the last shilling of 
his little capital, and to descend to a state of 
wretchedness from which he could never recover, 
merely that lie might be entith d to a casual 6U|>- 
ply." These remarks are all wise, and most of 
them are practical : but the new poor law proposed 
by Pitt in 1796 (which may be found printed at 
length in a valuable but little known work. Sir 
F. M. E<Icn'8 " State of the Poor." London. IWt), 
WW" hutlesqned hy lUn'hiim, and did not tltid 
aicepiance with parliament. In supporting it 
Pitt said hecoureived, that, tO promote the rr( u 
circulation of labor, and remove the ohslueles by 
which industry is prohibited from availing itself 
of its own ifsouices. would go far to diminish 
the necessity of relief from the poor rates. He 
also recommended that " an annual report should 
hi n\;iile to ]iarliam<'nt, which should take on 
itsi-lf the duty of tia* ing the effects of its owo 
system from year to year, till it should be fully 
matured; that, in short, there should Ix a yeuily 
poor-law budget, by which the legislature would 
show that they had a watchful eye u|Hm the in- 
terests of the poorest and most neglected part of 
the community." This suggestion has since been 
adoptwl, not only in Eiirhuid. hut in many other 
countries, and in the separate states of our own 
country, as I shall show presently. — Of the 
English poor laws in t'eiiend, Mr Senior once said 
that they ha«l their origin, during the reigns of 
Kdwnrd III. nnd Riclmrd II., "in an attempt 
suUtanthtUy to restore the expiring system of 
slavery." This Is a remark pmfotmdly true; and 
it may further he said tlial the sub^eipu nt leiri^la- 
tion, even down to a very recent period, i» £ng> 
land, was quite as much in the tine of preserving 
< la>-s distinctions ns of aHevialiiig the distress of 
the poor. In this respect the paii|K'r sysitm of 
Eti-hind — itxleed, of all Europe— and that uf the 
United Stales, differ riwlically. C'erlain unavoid- 
able distinctions (hi appear in our legislation, nota- 
bly those arising from immigration in the north, 
and from the difference of race in the soutlicm 
states; but the general spirit of the American 
]ii M,r laws has heen friendly to the advaiueiiieiit 
of the poor luun. Iu England and France, ou the 
contrary, the effort for centuries was to keep the 
IMMii nian "in his phiee," that i«, to keep him still 
p<Hir, and u-^e him as n prop for the comlort antl 
luxuiyof tlie privileged classes above him. An 
English pamphleteer, of no great fame, but of 
much g<Mid sense (Charles Lamport), made these 
remarks in 1870 concerning the traditional treat- 
ment of the English poor, under the laws of hia 
country : " The poor-law fAesry is, that all occu- 
piers of houses and lands -hal! i r nti 'Imn- to a 
general fund, hjcali/.ed for belter aduiinisiration, 
to make provision against the wants and claims 
of the desUtute. lu praeHet U, that no desUtuls 
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person, Lowevcr meritorious, can benefit by thia 
organizatiou vrithout Imvin;; to pnss under Kome- 
thing^ery Jiki* tlif old RnniMn ykc. On the (uie 
•ide of Uie Caudiue forks, a man stnoda erect, 
Mlf-respecUng and reipected, and with name un- 
st.iiiifd; on tlic othi r side he croiiclH'S', a cli-nigcd 
and dfgnidc-d being. He ha» Ih-coiiu! h sik ial pu- 
llah, hopes destroyed, opirit crushfd, reputution 
gone. Society, before it yields wimt it dare not 
refuse, »() emljitltrs llie morsel l>y contempt that 
neither giver nor receiver is blisse<l in the act. 
The terms ' pnuiter," parish,' 'pour relief,' sUtavor 
of social reprimch. Tlie poor are taught thai it 
Ls virtuon-i to sluink fidiu cvt lylliiiid ii|>[>ei tsiiuing 
to the whole system. A beggar, even, will un- 
bltisbingly asic for alms ' to keep bimself off the 
puritili '! On the oth'T hand, the rich nv«iid the 
whole Ryslcm us ssouiething tuiiited by sociul lep- 
roqr, and equally shrink from all Imt eofofced 
contact. From father to son, through nuuiy • 
generation, the unconscious h-gacy of contmpt 
ttiid hard dealing lias deM t ndcil to us. Nothing 
tcsUlies so clearly to the prevalent fi-eling of the 
tipper claiises as the perstsu>iit risTfir of all legisla- 
tion afTccting the !>■ tir fnr SOO years. From 
t^axon serfdom down to uioilcin paup<rism the 
old key-note of c(nitempt and is4>!aiion vihnites 
unchanged." Of late years the harshness of the 
Ulglish system has htn-tx softened consid<Tah1y. 
Mr. Giisclien, when pusiiU nt of the old poor-law 
board in 1870, said : "It can not be denied that 
the more humane Tiews whidi have prerailcd 
during till' last few years, as to the trcjii nit iit of 
the sick poor, have added must muterially to 
poor*law expenditures. Workhouses, origtoally 
dpsiiriKMl uKiiiilyas n test forthe itMe bodied, h.ive, 
ertpcrially in tin; laitre town^i. Ix-cn of neces&ily 
gradually tiiuisfcrn d into uilirniaries for tbeiick; 
and the higher standard for hubpiial accommo- 
dations bns had a material effect upon the ex- 
jiendiluriN." Theiinnt>H herr niciitiuiud I»y Mr. 
Qoschen has Iteeu going on rapidly in Great | 
Britain and Ireland, and, indeed, in almost every 
Kurope.m country, fincc 1M70. la America , 
the same thing has happened, and even to a 
greats extent. Whatever success has followeil 
tlie attempts to regidate pauperism, either in 
America or Europe, has been g dned by revers- 
ing the Eii:;li>h ))ractice of ^u^|>ieion, contempt 
and abasement; by classifying tlie poor aocorU- 
ing to their real character and needs, and treat- 
ing the nioTK y for their n lit f as an insuranc e 
fund, to which they or their representatives luul 
contributed their full share. The poor rate is, 
properly, an insurance premium ; the poor law- 
system of any country slmidd Im- what ilr. Liim- 
pori desires to make that of England, a " National 
Friendly tiociciy." Tiuit tuo plague of pauper- 
ism has never spread widely in America is due 
mainly to our iii-tllulioiiN, ;,iid the »»p]tortunily 
which is offered to the i>oor man; that il has been 
coDtrolted and diminished, wheiv a dense popula- 
tion and the varii d rotujH-tiiiotis of indnilry liad 
given il a fuolhold, mu6l be ascribed, iu purl at t 



least, to meararea sadi as Mr. Pitt recommended^ 
enforced in a country where external clrcum- 

jilances have math- it ea.«ier than il ever has been 
iu England. It was certainly one of the strangest 
vagaries of the reasoning faculty whidi led &g- 
lishmcn, in the early half of the present century, 
to deny that public charity was a duty, or evea 
an admissible interference with iadividlial dutleft- 
and the laws of political economy; yet so com- 
mon w^as this view, fifty yenrs ago, that Etlward 
Livingston, in llie introduction to his "Penal 
Code for Louisuina," felt called upon to stop and 
refute it. He pointed out, what everylMKly ad* 
mits in practii c, that every community owes a 
social duty to the individuals that compose it, 
and is bound to guarantee them their Uvea and 
property ; that the obligation to protect life is 
greater than any other, since all the rest depends 
upon It ; and tiiat the prevention of death by 
poverty is as much a public duty as the repres- 
sion of murder is. Prom this impregnable posi- 
tion be proceedfil to develop his own ingenious 
and mainly correct system of the administration 
of public charity. — Josiali Quincy, of Mniachn- 
setts, a contemporary of Edward Livingston, gave 
his atlcntioQ even more directly to the question 
of pnuiwrism. In a report to the Manacbusetta 
legislature, in 1821, he recommended "placing 
the whole subject of the poor in the common- 
weallh under the regular and annual superintend- 
ence of the li^islature," thus anticipating, by 
more than forty years, the course that baa since- 

hern adopted by all the larger and mf»re import* 
ant slates in the Union, and is likely (o become- 
the universal American policy. The cfeation of 
boards of charities in Massachusetts iu 1863, In 
New York and Ohio in 1868, in Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Rhode Island In t&n, and in Wiscon- 
sin and other slates in mmre recent yenrs, is the 
modern interpretation of the recommendation 
made by Mr. Quint y to the Massachusetts leL-^is- 
lature. The establishment of these boards has- 
resulted in a much fuller knowledge of pauper> 
isin in Ani< rio.t than could before be obtained. 
Cooperating with thousands of hical oltlcers, 
and with the geneial tendency of American ideas 
and iustilulious, they have ]ubore<l to reduce pau- 
|>erism to Its lowest terms, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of nil the dependent and defective classes, 
and to prevent the formatiou or coalinuance of 
thnt permanent caste of the poor which is the 
curse of European l i vilizatiotis. The cxpcriiiire 
of 31assachusett8 and uf ulher slates shows thai 
this is possible to a great extent. In the midst of 

the acliviiii s. ceneroim or hiise. and the distract- 
ing lui nioil of .\mi rican life, il is i lu-enng to tind 
that we are redly making progress in this direc- 
tion; that we have not only abolished slaveiy and 
the ]x)liticiil distinctions founded thereon, but are 
steadily advancing toward eniuiu ip,itii>ii fn»m the 
must hideous forms and coum quences of the pau- 
perism thateveiywhere replaces slavery when llrst 
alHilijihed. The so-<-alled "feudtdismof ciipltnl " 
— a vague phrase, which yet has a recognized. 
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-shade of meaniog— does MmieUiuig to perpetuate 

piiui^erism, but the material adTantageR which 

<iri;;ini/.i-il caiiital 'j'tyi-^ to tln' ]ioi ir. ;irc woikiii!;, 
ou the wbulf, uipunst the iucreuM: uf ))aupc'rs. 
Thb b Men even in English manufacturing towiiH. 
nnd sttH innrc in tlioso nf Amfrica. — llistciricjilly 
speuking, tluTO is a ei-rtain coiiiKrtiui), tlinii-^h 
not a Teiy close one, between the AiiKTioui i>(><>r 
laws and the evil with which they deal, and the 
poor hiws of Enjgrland and pi)ui>pr)sin there. 

Mention Ims bt-i n made of the eariii'i'l Ic^i-latiivn 
of England, but the progrewive steps of the nyn- 
tern now exioiinf there may be more definitely 
iiotfHl. It is less tlian tl»rf<' ffiitnricx sinci- the 
law of England dlMinLtiy niadc provision for tin- 
•upport of the iKK>r at the pui>lic « li,iri:i-. By an 
act of parliament in l'»7'2 the olHte of over?<eer of 
the l>«M)r was establiHlieil, and by the aet of 1601 
<43 EHzidn'th) a penend plan of relief for the [Kxtr 
was adopted and enforced throughout England. 
But there were laws and cuatoms bearing more or 
lew dinctly on tlie coiiditinii of tlie ]mm>t, nnd 
dating badt, ucxordiug to bit George Nicholls, to 
the time of Atlielstan, nearly a thousand years 
ago. I' worili nofieini: tliaf ino.t of thc^c nn- 
dent laws are ]K-ual in tlit ir rharai ter ratlier than 
cliarltable. bdng aimed at the evils of idlenees 
nnd vagnncy. and therefore particularly nimier- 
<NU, when, from any (rrrat social change, likcf the 
€manci|mlion of (In- >i rf- in the time of Uicliard ; 
II.. or the breaking up uf tlic monasteries under 
Henry Vin.. the tendency to Ta^rrancy had grown 
stroriLT'T. Tims, the in-iirrection of Wiit Tyler 
iu umi (which wais a servile war, ami. like iu(M 
aervtle wais, was occasioned by a imrtial emam-i 
pation of the wrfu), was followed in 1<W8 by thai 
<>ft-cit»Hl statute, 12 Hichard II., which in sonie 
Ciuuts cidle«l the origin of the |K>or laws of En^'- 
land and America. Again, the dissolution of the 
monasteries In 1586-8 wsa Imth preceded and fol- 

loweil liy cruel ^tatutC8 agalnst vagraney. Tlu' 
atotutc Zi Ucnry \IH., cap. 19, in 1681, puni.shed 
vagtboada with the laaih. till they were " Moody 

by rea-xm of sn( h w)ii{>pin_' "; and the still more 
cruel statute, Edward VI., rap. 8, punished 
tiiem by branding and by selling into slavery. 
But thcHe laws were found tooc.\lrvme, and there- 
fore inelfectnal to repress iH-jrirary. and they were 
followed, even »ltirini,' anl's brief rt iirn, by a 
more humane law, which provided fur the choice 
«f eotlectors of alms In every parish, whow biwi- 
ni-v* it slioul'l Ik' on Sunday* to "irently a-k and ' 
drmund of evry man and woman wlial tliey of 
Iheir charity will gh-e weekly towani the relief of 
the poor," and to ' • ja^ily pjither ami truly <listrib- 
nte the same charilahle alne^ weekly to the m'ui 
poor and imiMitenl jx rson*. " We should pR'fer 
to consider this merciful statute, rather than the 
iMiiMDtKiB enactments of an earlier day. as the 
origin of our .\inerirnn jvMtr laws. It wa.-* lon- 
tinwd by npecial acta in ttic reigns of Mary, of 
Philip and Xaiy. and of Elliabeth. The hitler. 
In the fifth year of her reiirn (1.VI2). decn-*!! a 
«ompuisory tax. "if any periion of hi>i froward i 



or willful mind shall obstinately refuse to give 
weekly to the relief of the poor according to his 

atiiliiy." After a cnur'-e of u'' nlle exhortations by 
the parKon, the church wardeus, the bishop and 
the trial justices of his neighborhood, the affair 
«'nd(il in a roinmitment to jail, if "the said ob- 
.'<tinatc jwrs4>n " slumlil resist all tluse liiaudish- 
ments. This is the tirst instanre of n compulsory 
poor rate; and it wa^ followed, ten years later, by 
an act autbori7.in>; justiees. amonp other Ihinsrs, to 
iim>tt'mt iirenu'im of (ftt^ pfxir, "and if a i>t rs<in .so 
appointed shall refuse to act, he shall forfeit ten 
.shillings. " This siand-and-deliver kind of benev- 
oli-nce was carrii-il nut niori' eMmplelely t(»wanl 
Ih cjiiirs, whose olTeii^e wa-- made a felony, and 
wa.s visiieil with wlii|ipin--, liiverMilkil with 
brandin>;. eonfls<alion ami hantriiifr. Sir George 
Xiel>ollH «»l»*"rves, with simplieily. that " the act 
is fnuned with great can.', anil comprix s all the 
chief points of poor-law legislation suited to the 
period;" adding, that these points are set forth 
with a ( liiUiH-'- "which liitrrii no ri><>iu fir 
doubt at to the intentiom of t/m Ifi/Mttvre in any 
eoar.** Certainty; the provisions against vagrancy 
were likely to carry ronvlction to the wayfaring 
man; and a person locked up in jail till he should 
show mercy to the poor would soon learn how 
sacretlly charily was regarded in England. — The 
act of 16(11. iM'tter known as 48 Elizabeth, Is the 
actual foundation of the English p«M)r laws, and 
of those in force in the United Mates It pro- 
vides for the employment, either voluntary or com- 
pulsf>ry. of {H>or children nntl able-lxxlied adtills, 
and " for the aecemury relief of the lame, im)>o- 
tent, old and blind, and such other among them 
Uein;,' p«»or and notable to work." To support 
the expense of this, n tax was lai<l on every 
inhabitant and owner in ev< ry jiarisli in Knu'land. 
About sixty years after the death of Elizabelh. 
when the public relief of the poor had been dcvel- 
opi il IiiIm a -ystcm. aii'>tlier injpoiiant law was 
paiM«ed. Thb wiiM the Heillement ai-t of \iHi2, giving 
thepower of compnisory removal, from any parish, 
of po<ir ju rsons not Icir.illy settled therein, and in 
a certain ueiieral way dctininj; what con>litut«-s 
a pani^-r s<ttlement. On these two pillar — the 
48 Eliudxth and ihc 14 CbarhiS II.— resta the 
sult^eqiient legislation on these subjects In Eng- 
land and the United Stales. Rut so inalerially 
has the course of legislation been moditicd in 
America by the great dttference existing between 
our circuin-lano'^ aM<l those nf the mother coun- 
try, that it is impo-sihie to draw a < lo^,. parallel 
Ix-twii'n our po«>r laws and iho>4- «^f Kngland, 
either in their aim, their details or their results. 
These laws in Ennland were made neceiwary by 
the presence of a ^reat and pervisteut class uf 
poor persons, many of whom were also vicious 
characters, nee<Hng all the rratraints of the law. 

Ili'iice the scveril) of the early sialiili s jiijainst 
vagrants, laws which were at tlrst the germ of the 
whole poor law ^stem. and have made no incon' 

sidernble part of it. Hut in .\merica no such pau- 
per cla<i(» exibted at the outset, uud our urrauga- 
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nienls f(»r n'li(>vin<j: the potir have been »uch as to 
prevent the cn-alion of such a class. It was, in 
fact, to make room for the poor cottagers of £ng- 
Innd, as well as to seek freedom for their n^lijdon, 
tliat John Wiuthrop and his followcrH roloniznl 
l<kew Kugland. In a paper written before be set 
mil for BoHton in 1829, Winthrop mid: "This 
luiiil [(if Kiiirland] irrows weary of Jn r iiilnMt ' 
aiits. so lis mun, \^ hu is the most pn iiuuH uf ull 
creatures, is here more vile and base than the 
• artli UH- tri-atl tipon. and of less price among us 
tliuu a liorsi- or shicp. Many of our people jx-r- 
ish for want of 6usteuance and employment ; 
many others live miserably, and not to the bon 
our of m bountiful a housekeeper as the Lord of 
Iii'aV4 T) aixl earth is, through llu- x-an ity of the 
fruits of the earth. All our towns compliuo of 
the burden of poor people, and strive by all means 
to rid ;iny Mich as they Iiiim-. ami to kcri) off 
Kuch a-, would c'oinc lo llii lu. I iini--t t< ll you 
that our (K'ar nioilu r I'iikN In t family so over- 
charged as she bath iM cn fori-< d to deny hnrl>or 
to herovfu children; witmst* the stntutes ajrainst j 
collap-s and iunialt"*. Aiult)iu>it Is ronn- to pas-s 
that children, servants and nei>;hlNint, cMiH-cially 
if tbey he poor, are counted the ^rn-atest burthen, 
which, if ihiiiL"-- V < Tc ri'zlit. wnuM Ik- the chicfcst 
earthly bUssiujis." To make Ihin^rs " rijrht " in 
this Kspect. America was coloniml, and for 150 
years there was Utile pauperism in tlu-so colonies. 
But the French war of lT.>l-«:{, the revolutionary 
war. and iIm- dislurlw-d slate of EuroiH* from 11H8 
to It^U, Ie4l to a considerable development of 
pauiierism in the new republic of Wasbini^on. 
Adams and .Ti lTcw>ii. Siiuc thouLrh tin- 

numlwr of our i>oor bos greatly increattod, the 
proportion of paupers to popufaition has not, on 
the whole. l>een <n"eal«'r than It was fri>ni ITSStO 
ItCJO, if we may ini*t the nu-ajnx' statistics avathl- 
ble for tlic eariicr period. Of late years tliere has 
been much romplaint that "(he rich were jcrmw- 
Inif richer, and the p<x>r jioorer," and, relatively 
s|H>akini;. this js tnie, ;is it p tu r.dly is in civilizetl 
communities, liut, as comiiariHl with the stand- 
ard of riches and poverty a Iiundmi years apo, in 
Amci ii i!ifl fr <m that time to 1^"2.">, the Aineri 
can poor iuud hii-s Ix-en growing f;eii'Tally ri< lier 
in a Trmaricable degree. Before p^reat for- 
tunes were very rare amonp our j>cople; while the 
nia-ss of the farnuT-, niechaiiii-« and lalxircrs, 
nortli, south, east aiul we-.t. were ]>iiiched and 
Straitened to a degree tliat would now excite uni- 
versal diwnntcnt, should those pood old times re- 
turn. Whoever has read the lii< iL.'r;t|ihy of Alira 
bam Liueolo, or has leanunl the habits of life | 
among the rtmntry people of Ohio, P^nnsylvanhi 
or New Kir.'l Hid. ciirhty or ninety year^ ai:r., will | 
understand wlial is liu-anl hy the coimnon level of | 
jMiverty among them. Their firewofKl was cheap, 
and their liquor was abundant; but their dwell- 
ifigs, their food, their garments, their means of 
education, travel and amusement. \\< re very in- 
ferior to thoiie which the same ctu^s of persons i 
DOW enjoy; and in piopoitioii lo the poptdation, I 



pauiH?rism was as common, if not quite so ob- 
vious, from 1778 to 1818, or it has ever Itcea 
since. The researches of Quincy and others 
in Ma.ssachuM'tts indicate this; and where there 
has bien of late years any relative increa.se of 
pauperism, it bus been almoet wholly in the per- 
sons of foreign parentage. That there has been 
an aVi-olule deert-ase of native paupiTi'-tn may 
Ik- s»tn by the experience of nty own town, 
which is not unlike that of most ctiuntrj' villngea 
in New En;.']aiid. In IX'l^ ("oniord. in Ma.ssn- 
chusi'tts, liad altout •J.oiHl iidialtitaiits, of whom 
not more than litty were foreifniers. In 1H,S;J it 
has more than S.liUO Irvn inhabitants (besides 650 
prisoners), of whom not less than 900 are either 
forciirn born or - 'f I'on iirn parenta;:e, ( hicHy Irish. 
The number of pauper» in Concord was actually 
greater in 1888 tlisn it is now, when the population 
has u'ldned H.'> per cent. ; yet more than half the 
present pauperism is anionj^ ihat clas.> which has 
come into the town in the laj^t fifty years; so that 
the 1 .9oU native-born inhabitants in 18:^) must have 
furnished twice as many i>auper8 as do the 2,400 
nati\e-lM»rn in iSMiJ. In fact, two-thirds of the 
abundant iHiuperisin of Massachusetts, is found 
among the immiLTantsof the last thirty years, and 
their descendants. — The census tables of 18K0 do 
not show this great exce>.s of paupers of foreign 
pai^ntage in Massachusetts, nor perhaps in any 
Stale; because these tables do not, in fact, pive 
ev« u an approximation to the truth cota erning 
.\merican pauperism. In 3Ias.sachusetts. for ex- 
ample, the census gives the inmates of alms- 
houses. .Tiinel. 1880, as 4.4<t9, and the out -door 
]>;ni]ii i> as only !i."i4; whereas, by authentic ofbcial 
returui», July 1, 1880, there were not less than 
12,000 out-door paupers receiving aid on tlmt day. 
The averaire number of the out di>or jumr in Maa> 
Siichusetls is never k-s.s than three times the num- 
ber in poorhouscs; and has sometimes, within the 
past ten years, risen to be more than five times aa 
many. The census of 1H80, therefore, In leaving 
out «)f view more than nine tenths of the out-<loor 
poor, in Massachusetts and other States, vitiates ita 
own value for any statistical purpctsc. Indeed, 
Mr. 'Wines s;iys in the pref.K e to his nieapre table 
(('oni|« n<lium vf the Tenth C ensu.s, p. 1660), "It 
Is almost, if not tpiite, impossible to obtain the 
statistics of jiauperism. The indoor ivxir can In? 
found and (ounted with comparative ease; but 
how are we to know when we have succeedwl in 
finding the out-door poor? All that has been at- 
tempted in the present census, therefore, has been 
to L;ive :is a( ( lii.i'i an account as possible of the 
almshouse population." And this he states in his 
table (p. 1675) as 67.087; the whole populatioa of 
the country bcinir then r>(l.l."»."i.7"^:?. If wc could 
a-ssunie this pro|H>rtiou of alni-sliousf or work- 
house tiopulation to the whole pe«>plc, as the true 
lest of comiHinitive paup4<rism. tlien Irelimd in 
1880. with 5.327.10O inhabitants, and an average 
of 54.H4rt in workbous< s, would have ri;;Iit times 
as much pauperism as the United (states ; while 
Eojl^d, which in 1880, with a population ot 
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23,823,000. had 180.817 iu-door pauper^, would j 
biive nearly aie timoi as much imuperi!>in uh the 
Unittnl 8tatc's. In fad, nncombinittion of rtjnm's, 
in the present Rtiite of liiinian knowledge, can 
show with much exactness what is the relative 
prevntenoe of (wuperiam in coiutries differing 
widely in accniniilated wealth, in nattiral plenty 
or want, in cotntucrciiil faciliiii s ain! in |i<iliiir!i] 
insUtutioDS; but if we are lu cumpuru lliv Ueclaircd | 
pBtipcra of OM oountirjr wttb thoM of MtocbcTi oir | 

i»f one Anieriran sfatr with another, the lK««t 
fitiuidurd M nut the relative uunil)er of either 
the lo-door or the out-door poor, hut ratlicr the 
proportion which the aL'invgale of both claHso) 
bejin* to the whoK' jxipulatlon. — Xow, the state 
of Massacliusell.s in w'wh a in>i>uI.i!ioii of ] 

1.783.085. or about one-third tiiat of Ireluud, had 
an avenv^ of about 25,000 paupers of both chimes; 
wliilc Ifflaml had alwmt 1 1 l.(MM) panjii of Iirith 
da-'ifs; that pauperism in irelami. ihii-. siiown. 

h-'iH than twice a» common a-s in MavKjichuseits. 
In Kn-jland, with a population of 2r).H',?8.(KlO in 
IMMO. iliere were 808.030 pnupen* of iHitli chi-v-i^^s; 
K> that |NUi|Hrism in Enghnul would i*eem to be, 
to that in Ireland, as 4tt| iu to 81 ; and. to pauper- 
Inn in Maiwachusetts, as 71 is to 81, or more than 
twii r M>: ( iinminti. Yet ihi-i ci'inparison is found 
to Ih: uujuMt; from the iacl tiial the pauperism of 
England and Ireland it evidmitljr more habttual 
and jH-rmancnl tlian that of Mas^jichtisett*. So 
that the corrected compariiion woulil perhajw 
m:>ke Kn<:li-h paii|M'ri>'ia lis times as frequent 
and chronic, and Iri^h imupen^m fire timeH as 
frcfiuent and chronic, on i>au|K-ri«m in Mnssa- 
chuM-ttoi is, althoiiirii tlie density nf jxipulation 
in that New England state in now alwut 220 i 
to the square mite, while in Ensrlund it la 488, I 
ati<! in Inland to tlif sipiarr inilf. If a ' 
dinH- jMipiilation and devotion to manufacture^^ 
an*, by themselves, favond>le to pauperism, there- 
fore, in land oii'^ht to have fewer paupers than 
MaiMachu.<<etts, in pro|M)rtiou to her people. — In 
truth, the political inHtituti<ins of a couutrj-, the 
distribution of its land and its movable projierty, 
and the inbred spirit of th<- {x-oiile. have more to 

do with the ]ii' \alrnie of p.nijxrisni than th<' 
growth of manulacture-H, or the method of ad- 
miaialerinf relief. French pauperism {though 
by no means no much Ic^s than iIm- Kni:li>-h 
plague of lliat sort, as is commonly tliouirlit) is 
HOW lesA c^mNt.'int ami pinching thati it was before 
the revolution; because the laud of France is 
more equally divided, and the politirnl inNlilu- 
tiona an* less favoralile to easle and pri\ i!r;ri' than ! 
thcjT were. For a like reason hwi^s iwuperisui 
Ins never been so enormous as that of Prance or 
England; though the gi in ral attni'-plu re of an 
old civilization, like that of alt Europe, is nion- 
likely to imsed paufters than is the unhniithed air 
of a new country like the I'niiitl States — If I 
were to estimate the numlier of |>au|H n4 in our 
whole country. I should not wt it at more than 
800,000 persoiu at any one time, and {K-rhaps 
1,00(^000 dUEennl poMiDS during the year, who, in 



our population of some rM^OO^l.iXM), are forcwl to 
eat the brea<l of others, hh M. Uaron says. Thia 
would be less than a fiftieth jmrt of our people; 
while in Ireland the corR'«|Hmding proportion 
would be at leant a t«nth. imd in England not much 
less than a tenth. In France tho proportion of the 
population of 88,000,000 who at some time in the 

ye ar have received p\ililie aid. is ]H'rliap.s lH'l\ve<'n 
une-iifteentli uud uue-lwentieth. The mere count 
of ttmnbers and ratios, however, as I have observed, 
doi'H not show the true relation, in thl« respect, 
between one coimtrj' and another. A land of 
hi^ civilization wlU gmendly ap|H-ar to have 
more paupers than a country like itussia or the 
states of Routh America, where the general lack 
of civili/.iiion anion-; the inidtitude oliliterati'M to 
a great extent the line l)ctwccn paupers and the 
respectaUe poor. It is strictly true that the 
American jvnipi t wlm n-ijiiiis his mental fariiltie-;, 
and many of tho^te who do not, are better .situatinl, 
in almost every respect, than the peasant.^ of 
Uus-sia. or tlie w nii barharotis freemen of Mexico, 
Peru and Brazil. The iMipulation of the TewkH- 
bury almshou!)e, which hat of late iK'cn Indus- 
trioiLsly held up to public pity as unfortunate be- 
yond any community in tho civilized world, is, In 

tnith. Ml far as (li<ea-e, decaying' at'e and 

mental diHcaw will permit, more cumforuihle than 
two4liirda of Uie self^auppoiting inlmMtanta of 

Ireland. Mnd in a Ix-tter material condition than a 
large pari of tlie colored, or even the white, jKople 
of our southern states. And it must not he for- 
gotten that for a great proportion of oiur Ameri- 
can paupeni — who are. more than in most 
countries, the jiersonH wliolly iui upacitatcil. from 
ago and Ixxlily or mental inlirmity — the same 
causes that have made tliem dependent have 
deadened their susceptibility to the di gradation 
which pauperism impoM*8 on ita victims. "To 
cat the bread of another or tO die." is not a 
Rcntence di-eply felt by the congenital idiot, the 
demented lunatic, or the iucundtle invalid, who 
com|>osc so large a quota of the inmate^ of 
American poorhousea. This is a fact often lost 
sight of by writers on the subject, who have not 
mtieh i)ractieal ;i( qiiaintance willi llie ]iiinr — 
The real struHsof pauperism h in the burdens and 
penalties it lays on wlmle claaws of industrloos 
jwople. not so much by tho tax which pid)lic 
n-lief injiMiHes, as by the disqualification and 
moral discouragement it makes inevitable. ' * The 
deutruetwn of the poor is their i»overty." M. 
Baron shows in a striking manner, by an in- 
genious calcvilation, how unavoidably myriads of 
the French artisans and kborers muM leave their 
families, or see themselves each year In the slough 
of itau]M ri';in. lie s:iys. with an < lorjuetu e that 
rises less from the language than from tlie ixithetic 
fact signallied, "Sickness, cai^ualty, old age and 
ileath an* to usinil phrasi-s. but the proletnrj- is 
stung to the beiut by fear of them; if he cM-ajK-s 
some, be can not avoid the others; and each one 
of them strikes for him incessantly the fatal hour 
of pauperim. Death, in particular, leaves beliind 
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it BumberleM deprlTations, of which a simple 
OOtnpUtktion will irive us u g1inips4 Krinu-t; hail 
in 1976, 86.IKKi.7S8 people ; the u umber of the 
married of both sexes being 15.186,170. It Is be> 

low the truth to estimate half Jhis number as own- 
ers, oecuiMintH, employern of lai>or, or )Krsc»n!> 
engaged ill tndii or the lilx-ml i)rofe-~i.iii~, leav- 
ing in the woond half, operatives, duy kborera, 
artisiins, umalt employcni, and domestics, who 
I i Ttaiiily in the airu^rt ^iitr innnlKT more than ilic 
tir»l liulf. Tlib lauA euuiueration. Uicu, cuutuius 
at least 7,500,000 married people. The general 
mortality of France raniri's from 23.40 in a 
thousand to 23.10; hut fi>r niarrii-d iMfOple it i.s 
fairti> take the lowi-r average nxirtality computed 
by till' friendly MK-ielies, 15.20. Consequently, 
each year removes from t his agjirepate of 7,500,000 
not less than 114,(X)0 fathers or mothers. Let us 
reckon up, then, all the miseries that in a single 
year accumulate in these poor hott.«eho1ds. and 
Ht i- whether it is not stiif tly true to s.iy, with the 
Eugli»li ecouumi^th, ' Death is the mother of pau- 
periMm' (mon mkerim maUt^." — Nevertheless, as 
M. Baron jviints out, these inevitalile c'lu-es of 
pauperi.sm. sickness, ai-cidenls, cjid age and death, 
may be alleviated in some meajturc liy life iusur* 
•noe, by deposits in savings banks, by member- 
ship in friendly ■ocietlcs, and by other methods 
of providing for the future, wliicli arcso connnon 
in Ami'riui, and as yet m rare among the work* 
ingmcn of Europe. He devotes half his book 

to a considenition of these ccnrK'tnic wifei^uards 
against pauperism; and it is in this direction, al^j, 
that the government A of Europe, as well as phil- 
anthropic iudividualH, are moving at present. 
The renowned clatesman of Prussia, Prince Bis- 
marck, having rais«il Ids country into an cnipiR', 
and securvd the military preponderance of Ger- 
many in Eoro]>e by bis favorite prescription of 
"blood and ir'Hi,"' long ronlinued, i.s now seek- 
ing to guard the ])oor subjects of the Gerniun 
empire from pauperism, by a series of compul- 

H. ry m l co operative eeMiioniie-, for which his 
iii- i4diuiiii»trative suixirdin^iie^ are fmining laws. 
I lex- ^uvernmental inea-dns for making the 
German workingman frugal and Holier under le- 
gal penalty, and for compelling capital to take its 
share in a< i umulating inHiirance funds n^'ain^t 
pauperiiim, arc not, us I write, fully matured; but 
we duill Mxm see what shape they will take, and 

how effective they are likely to lie. The KuLdish, 
who do nothing of this H^rt by h gid compulsion, 
except the exaction sncl ailminiNtration of the 
poor ral«-s, but whose aim is to enconnige saving 
among the |)oor, are doing much in that direction, 
by their ]>o<totlice saviiigit Ijanks, and by the stim- 
ulation of all sorts of mutual aid societiett and 
other formsof co-operation. A Hampshire der^' v- 
nian, Hev \V. L, Hhu kley. has rt< t nlly pnMi^hid 
a pajn r in the Ninetc-enth Century," wherein 
he proposes tbat a large proportion of the poor 
rates and ot pauJKTi^n1 l)e avoided tty a le^Til ol>- 
ligation (hat every youth shall, from eightiH;n to 
tweBty-one, or tiwrMbouta, pay to tlie guvuin- 



I inent (say through the postoffloe aavfngi bank de- 

I partnii-iil) tlie sum of t'lo once for all, nr 2s. per 

I week for three years, and then be poor rate j'ree 
for life. This would, on the average, fully sufBoe 
to allowane!pa^'/t« in (he form of 8s. per week 
during sickness, at any period, and a p<'nsion of 
4s. ix.'r week during the remainder of life after at- 
taining the ag(3 of seventy, according to the cal- 
culations of Mr. Blackley; who shows that, under 
tlie ]iresent system of poor rates, the law actually 
compels the provident and industrious to pay a 
great deal mors than £1S each. In a lifetime, for 
the lazy and the vichms. In order to prevent 
] imposture and false claims of sickness, he would 
have applications for repayment, under his plan, 
left in each case to a local jury of jK-rsons inUrctt- 
ed in preitntiiig iinixnituri' ; as, for instance, either 
to a sjK-cially apiK>inted committee of rate payers, 
or to the exbting boards of guardians, with the 
aid of local medical men, who now administer the 
legal relief under the iK>or laws. There is jiracti- 
cul good sense in these suggestions. — Of the two 
modes of public aid which the English designate 
iXH iii dtior and oi>f.i><n,r relief, the latter is every- 
wlutre and always the more common; for there 
never can be alnMhouscs, workhouses, hoaidtdi, 
etc., CBOB^ to leoeive all the poor at any aeaao n , 
or half of them tn seasons of special dratitution. 
M. IJaKui, ( i>iitraiy to most English and some 
American authorities, favors out-door relief, or 
what the French more properly call "aid to the 
family." .tuimr^ d <hiiii'-il' . rather tlian the strict 
application of the "workhouse tost, ' or the mul- 
tiplication of hospitals and infirmaries. I have 
long held the siime opinion, and for the same 
reasons, maiidy. whi«-li this French writer now 
a«lvances. Outdoor relief is often abiLstnl, and 
these abuses are most to be guarded against in 
democratic cottntrics; but It is when well admin- 
i>iered. as it easily may be, not oidy more humane 
and effective, but less costly, than in-door relief, 
which invoIvoM the building and keeping up of 
great establishments, IJoth meth<Kls are indisix-n- 
sable, and each serves to corre* i the »bu.ses of 
lite Other.— The cost of pauperism to the public 
treasury varies greatly in diffcrvui coimtries. la 
Great Britain and Ireland the annual cost of the 
liublic i>oor is nearly ,*,-io.(M)0.(K«t for 35.(X)0.000 
of i)eople— say $1.50 iK:r capita for the whole pop- 
nlatkm. In France the cost does not exceed fl 

' per cajiita, and in Germany is even le<s. In New 
Kngland and New York the annmd cost is nearly 
^1 per cajnta; in the more southern and western 
states it mnges from seventy-five cents down to 
twenty-five cent.*, or oven less, per capita. I 
sh«>uld estimate the avera-je jht capita cost for the 
r rated States at flfty ceuu or less, tbat is, from 
^20,000.000 to f!^,000.000 in a year for the whole 
■ ■auitry. Even in KuroiR-an nutlcius this co^t is 

I not a great burden when compared w ith (he yearly 

I army and navy estimates-, and it can hardly be 
said that, in America, the jM-cuniary burden of 
(jiuuperiMU is M-riously felt, its sociid and moral 

I evils are gclevoua» however; and richly will ha 
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4 Mcn r c of maakind who shall ahow tu how to I 
check them. F. B. SAyBonir. 

PEACE. Says de Maiatre: "ilL&tory unfortu- i 
aately provaa thai war ts, In a oertain aeme, the 

li:iliitu;il state of iirinkind : that Is, tliat h\;mun 
blood must be hlml. lure or lln-rr, wit limit inter- 
ruption on the earth: and that a state of peace 
i^. for each nation, but a rotpitt'." In thin true? 
When G<m1 createil the worUl. did he hand it ' 
ovtT, forever, to the destroying ani,Tl? Is tlicn- 
ao means to preserve peace among the nalioust' I 
A means to prevent war, gi nemlly, would be to 
Minctioii, a-^ iui inviolable principli* of puhlir luw. 
thnt each titutu is independent and free, and that i 
BO State haa a right forcibly to meddle with the 
constitution or (government of :iiiothf'r stale. A ' 
•late is a society of nu n whii h ulone < an rule and 
4ll»i>osc of itself; to meddle with its affairv, what- 
ever they he, ia to render ttncntaln the autonomy 
of all BtnteA: It means to scatter the of war, 
■whit h sooner or later will ueniiiii itL' aiul liear the 
ouMt hitter fruit. It will be remembered, that on 
Aug. 10, 17V1, Mirabean being then president of 
the ron<tittifinnnl assembly, some Quakers ap- ' 
|H"an."U before the bar of that b«Kly ami tusketi i 
to bo pennitte<l to live under the ]<r()i<i-tion of 
the laws of France, but n'8cr\'in,i? in tlicir own 
la\-or the condition, that they should never Ik- 
'Compelled to go to war. With adniiraltle go^Ml 
aense, Miralieau answered them, anUd apphuue: 1 
*• • • If I ever meet a Quaker I shall say to | 
hhn: 'My limthcr, if lliou hast tin- ri-jht to Ik* 
free, thou ha»t I ho ri^ht to prevent thy being 
made a aiave. Thou waatest peace? Well. It Is 
wwiknevs which invit«*s war: a iri n- ral resistance 
would l)e universal |Hace. " A j;' m ral resist- 
ance of all Mtjitot againtit any intcniieddllng In , 
the affairs of others would he one of the greatest 
guarantees of peace In the world. Thm. in some 
way a federation i>f fn-c states would be formed, 
of states which deaired to remain free, and which 
ptodaimed as an unalterable rule of Inlemational 
law the principle of non-intix'. i niimi The re- 
ciprocal indc|x-ndcnce of the n.itions iinm pro- 
cUrned and aaaured, we wouhl see the burden 
of fltandiiisr nrmfes, which lead to that terrible, 
inex<»rable tax. the tax of blocMl, but neverlhelests 
the m<wt indisiM'ii-^.iMe of all taxes, di>appear. 
Tbl^ tax does not take from the contributor aim 
ply part of hht income, or his entire incnme, a 
(Kirt ■ f lii-t ea|iiiiil. IT eM II hi^ wli.ile capital, hut it 
tskesi htxTty and life from him; it litu« become the i 
indfapeaaable condition of poliiicnl MH-ieties. The 
lilxTti«-* of nations could not but piin by the I 
abolition <if standing anni*-*; for hi-tory leaches 
uy^. that Mantling armiea are an eternal danger to 
the liberties of luiiionH. " UeguLir troo|>s (mUtM 
ferpttufi*)," WITS Kant. '"Iwinu always ready to 
act, ln< I vv;iiiily in> K i< I oiin i -f iu -, ami incite i 
ttacm to increaM; their uumlaT of nnneil men ad I 
imfinUmm. Bach rivalry, an tnexhauHtlble source | 
of expcn«c. which makes pf.-irc more niicnKis 
than a short war, tumeiimes even leadh a »>tate j 



into open hostilities with the aole view of getting 
rid of HO painful a burden." The suppression of 

-l.tmliii^' iiiniies would, then-fore, be one of tlie 
most powerful meaua to preserve peace. — One of 
the greatest obstacles to the maintenance of peace 

anioni; nations lias Iwen the farilitit » to fowl war 
which credit procun-s. It j.s war that invent)* 
thorn loans by means of which a warllka people 
6nd9 at a given hournn immense lever, great sums 
of money, to transform the sjMuh-s which render 
the wiil of the count rj- fruitful, into instruments 
which devastate the fields, destroy the cities, and 
decimate the population. It would bo well to 
admit, as a principle of inteniatinn.al law, that the 
loauii effected in a state or abroad, and not destined 
for the economical wants of the state, ahould be 
considered as a menace to the other Ptates. and 
tlial it would authorize the latter to form a league 
againat the state which should allow itself to lake 
measures inv«>lving an attempt on their security 
and their Indcix-ndence. — W?tht»ut pretending to 
( ■intr:iili( f tlie principles Which Mirabeau caii-ed 
to iriuuiph in hi» celebmtcd diseu-ttfion on the 
right to declare war. might we not Introduce 
a guaranli-e into political constitutions, by in.ik- 
ing, at least to >«onic extent, the consent of the 
subjects of a state a condition to a declaration 
of war? Shall the sovereign have a right to 
dispose', at his will, of the liv<"s an<l the savings 
of .several genenilioiis, for the sjike of qu.ir- 
rels which the people frequently do not under^ 
stand? The answer Is well known which a 
j riti' , of Hulgaria gave to an emperor of tliu 
orient, when the latter pru[iOMed to him to settle 
their dilTerences in single eorohat: "WouM a 
farrier who ha'l a pair of pincers take the n-d hot 
Iron fmm the furnace willi lii- hamlsr " We wish 
means might In- found to lay the following 4)liea> 
tions before the people of a country before a war 
Is undertaken: " Who w«nt<i the war? Is It the 
tiatiiMi? Is it tlie i;<(veniiiir[it ■' tlir nation 

want to see it.t iM>rts and its workhholM closed, its 
commerre diminished, perhaps even annihilated, 
its industni' ruined, and its wr-alth jvi^s into tin; 
hand.4 of olht rs* Divs ihe nation want that now 
anrl fon ver new taxes ami iluli> s be added lo the 
duties and taxes with which the nation is ain-ady 
overburdeneti? I)ot»s the nation want its children 
taken away, to make them live a life of laiiirui! 
and danger, of mcrilicei* and re.siguuiiou, lo make 
them shed their blood in battle? Does the nation 
want that evrn tlio-e of other chiMri n. wbo 
had \mA alreitdy their tribute lo the fatherland, 
Mhould he taken away once mon*. on the day 
after they had again cross) .1 the pa!erti il ihn -li- 
old?"* — May a systeni of inl. rna! ional ai!>iira- 

• Til'- iir' < 'illinr iinl v- -iiiii'i' • !• > \viir« nf iisnrn -•imi. hihI In 
nj( li 1,1-'- iii.i-l (■■iii'.l!! II 1 1 ' Hi- i'ij';iri III. i iiii»' iit iif itnf 
iiiiilKii.iJ r. jtr' - iit.icx- K" II « 111 11 Iti' < .•ri-liliitloti ;iUrit.. 
ul'-^ to thr' kltiL* 111' ML'tit t.i 1 in- «iir. ttii- il<»'- tn t im ia 
(ti If th- w ir i- 111'- f -Mit nf llii |.n il wi:L hr.t i.tily fdiil U iit 
oil' "f ill kir ^' - fiiiKIi'iM'* liiliil ll'it. for lii-tnti'-r. oiii of the 

fiHii ii'.ii- . f .1 iiiihi»i>-r or prt'fi-cttU) Kiifu the net. The right 
<>r d< 1. r -' II. . iif Maiuck, to Dm evident, sad Is tfecM* 
far« nut uiruiiuacd. 
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tfcm be relied on m a means to preserre peace 

amriiiL: nations? We ran not consider lliat nu-uns 
as t'lTitlive. Witlj the small nulion of liu' Gret-kH 
the auipbictyaolc council was unabh- to preserve 
a state of peace ; no modem confederation has 
esoiipcd dvfl war; and can we hope that the 
confi-deration of the nations f»f Europe would lie 
more fortunate? We forget that passitm h the 
principal cause of war ; and can we think that 
]>as-ion wn\ild subniii to ;irl>itratinn? JMon-ovcr, 
if arbitiatiou has no sum tion, it does nut in»in 
anything; if it have a etineiiou, that sanction is 
war.* — Whatever may be thought of the means 
to pH'Sfn'e peace which we have just indicated, 
the fact remains lliat war exists. We need not 
examine whether it is just, useful or neoesaarv, as 
aD illustrious philosopher (Cousin) declared it to 
be. All are agreed that war ^Ijould be terminated 
asquicidjr aa possible, and the instrument of |M-acc 
be signed. That instrument is called a tmit}/ by the 
law of nations, and from the moment of its con- 
clusion all hostilities should cease. Generally it 

is the Tictor who dictates the con<litions of tlu- 
peace; it is also a ^ndplc, tiiat in case of ditfl- 
cidlios all obscure and amblimotu clannes most 

\k- (■ou-<lrued a:j:iiii-t liini. — Tic ]>n\vi r to make 
)M.-aicv, which is generally accorded to the heads 
of states by the constitutions of the latter, does 
not nti-cs^arily carry with it the right to make 
conci ssions of territory. Thus, tbe assembly of 
C ognac (h-ciarod tliat Frands I., although he had 
the absolute control over peace and war, could 
not, by the treaty of Madrid, alienate any part of 
his kingdom. — The violation of the treaty of 
peace by one of the parties, is not necessarily 
accompanied by a resumption of hostilities. Ac- 
cording tr> international u-:iL'^r, oflifinl cognizance 
is liillcn of the rupture, and all rights arc reserved 
for the future. — The most oelebrate^l treaties of 
peace in modern times arc the treaty of Westpha- 
lia (l(i4«), which jmt an end to the thirty years 
war; the treaty of Utrecht (1713), which closed 
ttu! war of succession in Spain ; the treaty of 
Vienna (1815), which concluded the wars of the 

eiiipin- . the treaty of I'aris il'^.*)!!), which i tirli-d 
tliu orieatul war ; aud the treaty of Frank fort 
(1871), which put an end to the Franeo»(}ennan 

war. All these <n itii x wen- clos<'<l only after 
terrible wars, which hud cost strtanis of blood 
and the wealth of the pei^ie, 
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PENDLETON, Geortre H.. was Um\ at ( in 
cinnuli. i)., July 25, lti25, wa*. admitted to the 
her, was a BMmher ot the state senate in 1854-6, 



• Arditntion r.in l)f cmplovifl unly In <-?i«« invnhini; ma- 
tiTlHl \nu r' -•- 111(1 Iti thut i Ji»f nil Kuri>iH uii iintii'iii- w ill - iit*- 
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tiinv will tH' DO luon- d4;Ulini; bat fnr tionar or for swrntt. 
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and a democratic congressman 1857-65. In 18M 

he was the deintK-ratic can<lidatc for vice president . 
and wasdefeut«'d. (Sit; 1)km»k u.vtk -Hkpidlkax 
Party, VL: Electoral Votes. XX.) Inl86S 
waa stroiigl|y. but unsucoenrfully, supported In 
the demopratic national convention as a candidate 
for the prcsidriK y. II.' then In-came inten-sted 
in railroads, and abandoned politics for tlie time. 
In 1870 he became United Statea senator fhmi 
Ohio for six years. (See Civil SbbvicsRki^rx.) 

A. J. 

PENITENTIART SYSTEMS. (8eoPBU0«» 

AKD PkIMJ.N DiK lPLIXE.) 

PENNSTLTANIA, one of the original statea 
of the American Tnion. The English claim to 
the territory of which it is comi^ovcd n stcdon 
the same grounds as iu the cum; of Isew Yortt 
and New Jersey, discovery by the Cabots and 
conqiKsl from the Dutch (SiH- tliose states, 
and IMtkd St.\tks, 1) The capture of New 
Amsterdam was Ik Id to carry with it the right to 
Pcnnsylvaiua and Delaware, the hitter of wliich 
had been originally colonized by Swedes and 
coii(|ii< iLil by the Dulch. (See Dki. awaiik.') — 
Williimi Peun, an English Qualier, potisessed a 
very considerable influence with Charles I., partly 
iK'causc of tlie servict^ of h'\< rMilit r. Adiiiirnl Sir 
William Penn, and still more U c ause of the favor 
in which he was held by ('harl< s' brother, the 
Duke of Yorlc, afterward James 1. Hiis alliance 
of the Qual(cr and the Itoman Cnlholic. lM>lh dis- 
.senters from the church of England, non-juron*. 
and lianuiiied by penal laws, was not at all uncom- 
mon at the time. Penn had been trustee for one 

of the Qu:ikrr jiropi ii tors of New .Tersey, and 
thus wccnis to have conccivtd the idea of a dis- 
tinct Quaker colony in North America. March 
4. Ktwi . lie obtained from the king a patent for all 
thai I lact or |iarle of land in .\ merica," bounded 
on the cast by the Dd .wati riser, from "fwelve- 
milcs disunce northwards of New Castle towne,'' 
and, if the Delaware river should not reach latitude' 
43 north, lh< ii liy i dm- math line from Ihi' head of 
the river to the northern boundary ; on the uortii 
by latitude 48' north: on the west by a north and 
south line five degn-i s west of " the said eastern 
bouude " ; and on the south by latitude 40' north, 
to its iutenwction with a circle of twelve milee 
radius drawn around Kew Castle. The province 
was to be called Ppnn.«ylvania; and the payment 
therefor was to 1h' two lieaver .skins annually. — 
As laid down m the charter, the northern boimd- 
ary would have run across the middle of the 
present state of New York, and the southern 
boundary would have lain north of the capital 
city. Philadelphia. Necessity produced the in- 
genious idea that "to the l>eginning "of any de- 
ixree of latitude was only to the end of the next 
pri'<'eding degree; and I'enn anil his descendants, 
accepting latitude 42' as the northern boundary, 
claimed latitude 80* aa the southern boundaiy. tbne 
taking in the two noble bays of Cfaeeapeake and 
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Delaware. Lord Baltimore struggled to restrict 
Vtaa to tatitude 40*, and fbe dispute was not 

flnHlly comprnniisitl until 1762. w!i< n the Pi njiH, 
by f^iving up pjut of llu'ir muuIri ii claims, sue 
oeeded in secaring tlu-ir cnpiuil and a frtt- accv!» 
to Delaware bay. In 1780 Uie weMl«rD boundary, 
five dt'jfTocs west of the ciiKtcrn, was nm by com- 
n»ivi<)nen« from l\nii>yl\ aiiia ami Viiirinia. Hy 
rwoluttoaof bept. 4. 17ti8, the coogritiiiof tlic 
coofederattoo relinquished to Pennsylyania the 
juri-Hit ti.m {ivtT the trintiLrulir "^triii nf land in 
I lie mirtliwcHt, nnrth of latitude 42 . and wt-sl of 
New York, which gives the state access to Lake 
Erie; and Jan. 8, 17f2, the new ronfrrpsa nulhor- 
izcd tlieprt^idi nt to is>iie letters ]Mitent, eonveyinfr 
tlie lerrilory named, to Peunsylvunia. (.See al^o 
WTOJtlxo). — Peon having acquired the three 
counilm on the Delaware from the duke of York 
(we Delawaiik), tin >.<' were k< i>t in dose relation 
to P«nnt>ylvaiua uutU the uutbrcaii of the rev- 
olution, when Delaware beeatne ft dtsUnct state. 
Prnn triivf his new province fourvnrion'i ^rln nics 
of governnunl. in lOJ^l, ltif*2. and HilKi; 

and Oct. 28, 1701, he gave it the tinal charter 
of privileges, under which it lived until 1776. 
I'nder this the governor was appoinlwl by the 
proprietor; tlie a-«sen>bly, of one li<iu->r. was to Ik' 
ciiUbeo auQUully by the people; and sheriffs and 
c o rone w were to be appointed by the governor 
oni of a doiilile number of cainlidates sel' c li d by 
pupuhir vote. In »ipite of rauuy coutlict.s between 
governor and a>i'^-nibly, the charter, on the whole, 
worko«l well dnriiiu; itn existence. One of its evil 
features wa- the reservation of (piit-n-nl-s to the 
proprietors on land w>ld; and tlu-^e wi re alM)lished 
hi ITiS. the aM^mbly voting ilSU.UUU to the pro- 
prietors in compensation for them. — CoKSTrrr- 

Tioxs. June 14. 177(5. the last eharli r iiiMy 
adjourned until Aug. 26. In the meuutime a 
•late eoovention at Philadelphia, July 15-8ept. 
S8, called by the n volntioiiary cntnniitlrfs. franntl 
a state coDJititutiun, whiih went into torce without 
a popular vole. It provided for an luvvmbly of 
one hou.<*e, chosen annually by Uie freemen over 
twenty-one who were tax payers; for a council of 
twelve jH'nwin.s; for a prcvidcnl (covernorj elioM-n 
annually by joint ballot of the council and as 
•embly: and for a "council of censors. " of two 
from e.-u h < ily and roiiiity, to Ih- r!io«< n by fK>p- 
ular vote every nevcnlh yeur, uud to inquire 
Into the oondtictof state officers and into viola- 
tiona of the constitution — .V new eonsiimiiou 
WK« frnm(<d by a convention at Philudilphiu, 
Nor. 24. 1789- Feb. 2«. 1790. Aug. 9- >4 iu. 2, 
1780, and approved by popular vote. It divided 
the asMnbly Into a senate chosen for four years 
by oooatiet, aooordin^ to tHX-{Ki\ inir inhuMtantH, 
aot hm than ttftern nor more lltuu thirty -four in 
Bvmber. and a bouse of fepresentailves chosen 
annually in the same manner as the senate, 
not le« than Kixty nor more than KMJ in niimlier; 
it provided for a governor, to be chosen by i>opu- 
lar vote and to wrve three years; It made judges 
fenovable by the governor on the addnaa of two* 



thirds of each house: and it abolished the council 
of censors. — A third ronstltutfon was framed by 

a convention at Ilarrisburvh and Philadi-lphia, 
May 2, lf<;{7-Feb. 22, 1838, and wiu* nititietl by 
a close vote. 118,971 to 118.750. It changed the 
term of senators to three years, and that of the 
Judiciary from good behavior to fifteen years for 
the sujin nil- court, ten years for presiding judgea 
of lower courts, and five years for their associatea; 
it gruatly diminished the govemor^s patronage; 
and it provideil for amendments by their passage 
in two successive legislatun's and their nktiticatlon 
by ]M)pular vote. In IKVO the judiciary- was thua 
made elirlive. In 18."i7 the numlMT of the house 
of represent«tiv«-s was fixed at l(K). the senate wjw 
to lieehos«n bydistricts, and the legislature was for- 
bidden to loan the credit of the siuie. In 1804 the 
right of suffrage was secured to tpialifled electors 
in tlie volunli-i r service. — Tin- ]ir'-^' nt con-tilu- 
I lion was framed by a convention ut llarrisburgh 
I and Philadelphia. Nov. 18. 1S78-Nov. 0. 1878, 
ii!n! was nitifie<I Dir. 16. 1H7M. by a popular vote 
of 2;»:{,.j(;4 to l(>y,l»8. It fixes the numlwr of 
the senate at lifty, to senre four years, and of the 
houtie at 200, to serve two years, both to be 
elected bj' diKtrictii; forbids the leginlature to pass 
special laws on a nunilx r of ^ulljl■^ Is. niiriiiany 
case without thirty days' publication; and makea 
the governor's term of offloe four years, and that 
f>f the su prime court Iwentyone year*. It i.* 
notable that it provides for the trial of contested 
electiouHof electors of preHidcnt and vice-president 
by the state; in this point Pennsylvania was 
l>robably the only state in the Union in 1874 
which enforceii exactly the simple i<lea of the 
electoral system. (Seo£LiicTOits.)— Ooverkohs. 
Thomas Wharton, 1777-0; Joseph Reed, 1778-81; 
' Wm. M.Hire, 17SI-2; John Diikin-on. KSJ-r.; 
Benjamin Franklin, 1785-8; Thos. .MilHiu, 1788- 
00: Thos. McKean, 1790-1806; Simon 8nydcr, 
1808-17; Willi.iin Findlay. 1M17-20: .loMph lleis- 
ter. 1 820-28 . .John .\. .N liulze. 1n2;?-9 ; Ge<irge 
Wolf. ls2i» Josi ph Kitner, IK}.". H; David R. 

Porter. 188^; Frands R. Shunk. 1844-8; Wm. 
P. Johnston. 1844-81; Wm. Biglcr. IWl-t ; 

I James PoIl.K k. lS-'.4 7: Wm. F. Packi r. n.-,7-(;i; 

1 Andrew J. Curthi, 1861-7 ; John W. Ueary» 
1867-78; John F. ilartranft, 1878-0; Henry M. 
Iloyt. 1H79-8.']; It<.l>ert K. Pattison, lKS.1-7; 
— PoUTICAL HisTOKV. The citi/.ensof Pennsyl- 
vania have, from the iM ginning of her exiMenee 
as a state, claimed for her the appellation of the 
" key -stone state." This signiflaait name is suf- 

' ticient alone to show that the sections north and 
south are no recent development, but original po- 
litical factors, for It was the two sections which 

Pennsylvania was to clamp foi:i tlit r like n key- 
stone. Popular doggerel "of 1790, after spccify- 
fa^S tba aheniaie admiasioaa of the new atal«a» 
^Dtucky and VennoDt, thus oondudea: 

"gnu PMiBsylvsaU boMs tbs seaks. 
And wltberMMtlinor north prevsUa'* 

la time the appdfaaioii waa aometfmea lued In a 
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little different Kcnne: Hince the mirgaiii/ution of 
partlMin 1B8B, Pennsylvuita'selLctonil votes have 
nerer been cast for the unMicccHsful presidential 
•candidate; and a Ta;?ue idea Iiuh gmwn up that 
PeuiiNylvania's supi>ort ur opjxjsiiion is deri- 
sive upon parties m well as sections. — At first 
the state was internally divided. Its population 
was variously (^uakrr. Kiii^ccqKilinn, Hrc^'iyic rian 
(Scotcli-IriHb), and Lutheniii (Gerrnun): uiul i\s the 
first two classes generally sympathized with Great 
Britain during; tlie revolution, poliiinil iin<l relig- 
ious ft elinjr were both active. Furtherniure, the 
State was divided by the .Vlleglianifs into a west- 
ern and an eaalem section, wbose people bad op- 
posite interests and politics, the former betn^ 
naturally tli iiiiirrats. whik* the latter were fi-ikral 
ists. (See Anti-Fkdkral Party.) At first the 
eastern section was strong enough to retain tlw state 
in tlic fi'ijfnil ])iirly, hut Ilif strcn'^rth of thi-irojipo- 
ncut« wa- '.rriiilually iiit rfascU by the Ho\vi>f inwni- 
gntton. riiostly Irish and anti-iJritisli. to the WH-st- 
«ni section, by the united and even forcible oppo- 
•ttion of tliat section to the excise (see Whisky Ik- 
•mWECTioN), and by the claims of New England 
fed««aliMts to a Urge tract of land in the eastern sec- 
tion. (See Wtomiko.) All these inHaences were 
poliiit I'nouph to give foiirti'i-n of llif Ktatf'-- fiftfcn 
elec toral voteH to JeiTenton in 1496, and thirteen to 
Burr, and to make tlie state veiy doubtful for the 
future. In 1799 flie eastern section was alarnu'd 
and rciniitcd liy the so odletl " Fries insurrection," 
au anncil resistance to a feilend law lniiM»sing a 
direct tax on houses. Nevertheless, the democrats, 
in December, 1799, were for the first time able to 
c](( t their candidate for trovirtior. Mi Kiari; and 
he at once removed all MitUiu's federalist ap- 
pointees to office. In the legidature the hottse 

was dfmo<nitic ; ami the si njitc f<Hlcralist. As 
the stHt<' s t lcrtors were to hf i lum'H by the legis- 
lature, it was \v iili -rn at ditticulty. Mid Ollly^ JUSt 
before the time tixe«t for the electors to vote, that 
the senate forcwl the house to be content with 
♦•i^ht democratic electors, leaving the remaining 
seven to the op|M>sition. The democratic con- 
trol of tlie stati' grew nii>idly stron;>er, and in 

18fKJ-4 tliiTc wen- hut five fideralisis in the house, 
and one in tlie ><>enute. Indeed, (he dominant 
party almost immediately split into two factions, 

the ni'Hlcnite democrats, or " constittitioiudlst.s," 
headed l»y t}ov. .Mt Kean, «n<l the nidiealh, or 
"frfeiHlsof the people." headed by WUlhim Du- 

•aeand Michael Leil). The latter were princi- 
pally bent on obtaining a new state constitution, 

on iuiix i< liiiiL' and n moving the then slate judge>, 
and on limiting the tenure of otfice of the judi- 
clary for the future. In 180Q both factions nom- 
lnat<-d candiihitcs for gr)veriior. >IcKean and 
6imon iSnyder, ami tlTe former was elected )»y 
the aid i»f fcilendist vr>tcs. In 181 w. however, the 
"conventionalist.s," as the * friends of the people" 
BOW called themselves, ele< led Snyder governor, j 
and M-cured a long control of the slate; Imt they I 
made no further effort to obtain u new state eousti- j 
tatfcni. — Immediately after Snyder's accession to I 



oftice a collision between the state and the I'ldted 
States wa.s threatened in theoooecelebnitetl - Olra- 
Stead case." This was a prize case, dating from the 
revolutionary war. The state courts hiul dwided 
it one way, and the continental congress, and 
afterward the federal courts, to the contrary. In 
1800 the matter was brought to a head by a man- 
dniii'ii from the fe<leral supreme court to the dis. 
trict marshal to execute a writ, and uu order from 
the governor to the state militia to resist it by 
force. In the ««tid the legishituro appropriated .i 
sum of money to |Nty the claim; the SInic chief 
justice ilecifknl for the fe<leral court's view; and 
the militia were sentenced to a trivial punistiment, 
which was remitted by the president. — Pennsyl- 
viuiia remained overwhelmingly deniot ratic during 
and after the war of lbi2, and her legislature sus- 
tained the war Tigorously throughout. In 1817 
1 leister wa.s nominatMl as an indei>endent demo- 
cratic candiilate for governor against the regular 
candidate, Findlny, by theDoaiie parly, and was 
defatti-d; but in 1820 bo was successful. It was 
not until 1834 that any danger was developed to 
the democratic control of the state; and that was 
indirect, the appohntment of a board of commis- 
sioners for internal improvements, excited hf New 
York's success in the Krie canal. In l**''? annual 
appropriations for that object U'gan, and eontin- 
iwd mitil 1886. Btill more important, in its pro> 

spective aiitaironism to the cardinal principles of 
the original democratic jiarty, was tin- vast wealth 
of the state in anthracite coal and iron. Both 
had been known before the beginning of the ccn- 
tury: but It was not until Juno. 1839, that the 
anthracite was sU( ees.sfully ajiplie<i in Pennsyl- 
vania to the manufacture of iron. From that 
time protection for iron by means of (he tariff has 
been a governimr olij»>ct of all parties in the state. 
— .\t lirst the revolt against the dominant pjirty 
showed it.self, as in New York, under the name of 
the anti-masonic party, but with more success than 
in New York. (See Akti-Masokkt, I.; Nbw 
YoHX.) In IHJi") the anti-masons elected Ritiur 
governor, and thus the state, which hod been one 
of the flnt to pronounce for Jackson, had giren 
him fiver tiirer fourths nf her popular vote in 
\V!i4, and had Ik-cu steadily d« mocraiii- ever since, 
became exceedingly doubtful. Th)> anti-masonio 
moveinini came to nothing further than a few 
nttenipis at repressive legislation against the free- 
masons; and the party very soon fell inlothe whig 
organization. In 18^ Van Bureu electors were 
chosen by the close vote of 91,475 to 87,111. and 
the denuH-nils wer«- able to elect Porter governor 
in lim and 1»41. In It^U the electond votes of the 
stato were for the first time cast for the whig can* 

didates, the ele<-lion being the closest in ttsliistory, 
as follows: n.irris.iii,144.(t21 ; Van Buren. I W.OTti: 
Birney. 34;V, Harrison s majority, 2 votes out of 
288,040. (Sec also BtcKsuuT W.\H.)— In 1844 
the political struggle wiw .still mon- animated, for 
the election of the governor fell in the same year 
with the presidential election. The democratic 
maaagcn adopted the pbm of claiming the semi- 
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protc<livt' tariff of 1842 as their own. Polk 
wrote. June 19, 1W4, a letter to John K. Kane, 
of Philatldphift, in which he diplomatically de- 
rlarcd that he waR not in favor of " a tariff for pro- 
lection nu n ly "; Iml that he was in favor of n r«'\ ■ 
eaue tariff which should incidentally aHord judi- 
cions protection ; and that be had voted for several 
siKx ltied tarifl notn of thi<* natiin'. UmU r the ral 
lying cry of Polk, Dalltw, Shunk, and the tariff 
of 1842," the democrats sticceetied in October in 
electing Shunk by a ninjorify of 4,397 in a total 
vote of 817.8'il. and in NovcnilM-r tliey secured 
the Btale"* eltctoral vote by n majority of 0.H32. 
and twelve of the twenty-four congressmen. The 
drmocnitie PonjrresB in 1840 changed the tarilf of 
1843 iiiio a n'vcnui! tariff; nevertheltx, Shunk's ' 
popularity obtained fur him a re-election in 1S47 
by a najjorlt J of 17,88B. He resigned the next 
vcnr. and in Oc tolnT. P*49. the whiijx el(rt<xl his 
nil ( . -•-I ir. .lulin-lon, l»y tlie cdo^e vote of 1»5*<.523 
to ltl^ JJl. This, atriiin, was a premonition of 
the mult in Novemlnr. when Taylor electora 
were chown by a majority of 8.074 over both 
Ca-xs nml Van Bun a. — As tlie wlavi ry (jucMion 
rose to national importance after 1848, Pennsyl- | 
vaala waa governed at first by the ancient feeling 
that her function was that of n hulanct- whii l 
between the two tions. ^Vs demtH ratic -uc* » .-^ 
■ecmcd most likely to miUntain national harmony, 
Pennsylvania w.i» democratic until 18(M) in her 
elec tions fur governor, presidential eh-ctors and 
legislatures, with the exceptionii of 1H.>4, when 
tlie anti -Nebraska excitement carried into office 
Ctov. Pollock and a majority of the lower bouse 
of the legislalnrc, jiii<i ls,*)S, when the re))id>ii< :m> 
obtained a majority in the lower house. In 18(10 i 
a governor waa to be elected, mtd the traooesa of 
the repuMicans in electing Cnrfiti hy the unusual [ 
majoriiy. fur Pennsylvania, of 82. IW over Henry i 
D Fi'^ii r. who WHS heartily supported by a fusion 
of all the other three parties, seemed almiwt de- 
ci8i%'c of the presidential election in Noveml»er. 
The majority of tlie Lincoln elt < tors over tin- 
fusion eicctom waa increased to 59,618 in a total 
Tote of 478.449. Both houses of the legislature 
wi !■ ri ]>ulilicnn, and twenty one of the t\v(>nty- 
live coiigrer<Kmen. — Sinie the ttcces."*ion of the 
republican party to |x)wcr, Peansylvaai* has re- 
mained a Kteadily republican Htale. In congres- 
sional elections the tlemocrats have usm»lly ob- 
tained a fair i<hare. and oecaMioually a majority, 
of the representatives; but in ek«tions for gov- 
ernor or presiidenttal electors. therepuMicans have 
inviirijiMy Int-n siici i^sful. In I'^T'^, for gov- 
ernor, Iloyt could only claim a plurality (22.358) | 
over the democratte candidate, owing to 81,758 I 
••grf«-nb'i( k " votes for Muson ; in other yi-.ir- 
the majority hu8 Ken coinpli te. In pn-sidt iitial 
elections the republican majority, tliou::h >ti ady, 
baa not lieen over 80.000, except in 1872, when i 
Oranl'n majority over Greeley waa 1.35.918 In ' 
563,201) v. it. - In l^s4i vote for ( l(< tor> sUtod 
aa follows : Gartield, 444,704 ; Hancock. 407.428; | 
SOOT ; acMteriDg, 1.96& In 1888 the I 



legislature stands ns follows: senate, thirty-two 
republicans, sixteen democrats, thies nationai; 
house, one hundretl and twenty-one republic- 
ans, stvenly-eigbt demncratx, one national — No 
'•iii;rle man has ever undisputedly coiitroiliil a 
party in tite state, with the exception of Simon 
Caineron. At first a democtat, lie waa an Influ- 
ential leader in tin- state, and United Statt-s sen- 
ator 184.">-U. With the formation of tii<! npulv 
llean party in 18.'>5--8 he almost immediately 
obtained complete control of Its machinery. In 
1H57 he again U-came I'nitetl States sc-nalor; in 
18»J1 ho became secretary of war under Lincoln, 
but resigned in 1862; and in 1867 he was returned 
to the senate. In March, 18T7, beimr then aev- 

eiity i i::lit years old. and having coiilrnl of the 
legislature which wiis to elect his suece.<>sor, lie 
resigned, and htoson, Jamea Donald Cameron, waa 
elected in his plae<'. The son, however, bad lit- 
tle of the suppleness wliieh had often enabled the 
father to manage even hostile najoriUea. The 
party machinery, which in every state is very 
frj'quently us<'d to evade the will of the party, 
was now r< < kli -sly or ostentatiously e.vposed to 
public view. Id itSSO (soo Nomikatino Comvkn- 
TtOHS) the state vote in the n^ublican national 
f onvi ntinn was thus instructed for (Jrunt, though 
the majority o[ the republicans <if the state, and 
almost a majority of the state conventiim, were 
against him. In I'Wl, though defeaied linally in 
the natiomd convention, he still held undisputed 
c<mtro| of the state convention which nominated 
the candidate for state treasurer. Thereupon 
Charles 0. Wolfe took the first step in the ivad 
which may iMisvihiy jirove a release from the all- 
coniroUiog convention system, by nominating 
himself for troisiirpr, and stumping the stale in 
his own Mialf. In tin i ti<l the vote stiwd for 
Hailev, republican, 2<j.j,2«j, for Noble, democrat, 
258,471: and f«>r Wolfe. 49,984. In the follow- 
ing year, 1882. Wolfe's movement developed into 
an organizi-d revolt ntrainst the Cameron leader- 
ship. The dissenlienis rej<<t<-<l tin- iiha of "re- 
form within tlie party." for tlic very plnu-dble 
reason that "you can not get within the orisani- 
zjition to n ftirin it "■; were unnioved by ilie possi- 
bility of the suct ess of the deniocrats in the slate; 
and at a separate state convention, May 24, nam- 
inateil a state ti<'ket of their own, hea«lnl by the 
name of John Stewart for governor. C 'anieron s 
political existenc e de|M'nd<il on tlie t ItH tiou, at 
which was to be cliosen not only the governor, 
the state officers and the cnngnwsmcn-at-large, 
but the leijisluture w hieh was lo pa^*- uj" ii bis 
own return to the seiutte in IfyO. Nevertheless, 
his state convention. May 10, attempted no ao- 
conmiodalion with the " iinleiH-ndeiiis." but riotn- 
iiiaUd a full ticket, headed liy .las A. 

Ikaver for go\ernor. .Meanwhile, the tide waa 
all running with the n'vt>U. It was recruited by 
John I. Mitchell. Cameron's associate in the wn- 
ate, and by a gn at numU-r of other iuduential 
republicans; the CMmerun nominee for cougreas- 
man-at-lurge, Marshall, lefuaed to nm; ami when 
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the state convention was resuscitated to nominate 
another candidate, many of the delegates denied 
the validity of the call and refused to attend. 
The rcvult was u tlinolic t-lcc tion, in which tlic 
foUowiug vote was caiit for governor: PMtiiion 
<dem.). 885,7M; BesTCr (rep.), 818,880; Stewart 
(ind. rep ), 44J,74;i; Armstron!: (greeni).). 23,99»J; 
Pt'ttit (prohib. ), 5.186, Of the iwenty-eifrlit n p 
TMentatives in congress, flflcen were rt publ le- 
ans, twelve (lemornitf, and one preeiibaeker. The 
leirlHlatiire of 188;i-l staniln as follows: wnatc, 
Iwciity iIiiiKKTuts, tliirty n-publieniis; house, one 
huodrcd uud thirteen democrats, t ight y-cight re- 
publicans: democratic majority on joint ballot, 
iifteen. — Simc the fleetimi ilit- r( i:iil:ir inde- 
pendent republicans liave ([uicily rcuuiled, with- 
«nt formally aholisbing the Cameron leadenblp. 
The most important action of the rcpuMirnn con- 
vention of \Ks:i WHS thf n-vival of tin- old whig 
plan of distributing surplus revenue among the 
States. Ita previous historA- is elsewhere given. 
<See Distribution, under Intek-v.m. Impkoa-e- 
JIBXTs, II.) It has not yet Ix t n a<loptc<l by the 
party in other slates, and ma>t ivs yet lie oonsid- 
«Kd only a Pennaylvania pol ley.— Besides tbo 
Camerous, and .Tames liuchanan. Grorge M. Dal- 
las, Benjamin Franklin, .VIlH-rt Gallatin, W. S. 
Hancock, Jnn-d Ingersoll, .lohn St'r<;(»nt, E. M. 
Stanton, and Thaddeus Stevens (s<'e their names), 
the following have \Hfn pnnninent in the state's 
political history: Ilenry Baldwin, fid.ralist con- 
gressman 1611-22, and justice of the supreme 
<>onrt tfflK>-44; Nicholas BMdle. prt^ident of the 
United States bank, IIonu>' IJiiiin y, whig 

congressman 1833-5; Jeremiah 8. lilack, wcretury 
of state nnder Bueiiaoaa; BenJ. 11. Brewster, attor- 
ney general under Atihiir; Charles R Rnrkalew, 
democratic L iiitol .States H iiainr lH<};j-9; llii-sler 
Ciymer, democraticcimdidate for governorfn 1888, 
United Slates senator in 187V, and congressman 
1878-81; John Covodc, repuMican cnngreraman 
1K.">-<K1; .\n<lrew (J, ( urtin, governor T-:til-7, and 
democratic congressman 1881-3; Willium Findlay, 
democratic congn<wtman 1791-8 and 1808-17 (see 
WaisKV IxsrititKCTioN) ; Thomas Fifzsinions, 
member of the convention of ITsT, fwleralisi 
congressman 1789-9."); .lohn W. Forney, trlerk of 
the house of represenialiv<-s 1K."»l-fi and 1 Wrt-Ol ; 
Waller F*orwnrd. congressman 1823-5. and were- 
tarj' of the Iren-surj- under Tyler; .loM-ph Heisier, 
democratic congressman 1797-1805 and 1815-20. 
and governor 1820-28: Chas. J. TnfrersoII, demo- 
cratic con irii --man. 1H1.V15 and i^ll ;i; .Tu-i ph 
R. Ingcr>oil (brother of the preceding, and sou of 
Jaivd IngersoU), whig confreNsman 188S'-7 and 
l«tl-9. and miiii>-f. r »<> (ir>K\t Rrilain 1R"j2-3; 
Satnuel I). Iii'.'liaiii. iiiru'»rr.ati<- eongressinan 
lsi:;-lsi l*"',',' it, and .-«•< n tary of I lie tieiisory 
under Jackson; Wm. D. Kelley, republican ron- 
gn-wnan 1881-87: Michael Leib, demo<Tatic con- 
pn-sman 1T9U-1 H(K?. aii<l I'luted Si.ii. s senator 
19U9-U ; £dward McFlierson, a*publican con- 
gressman 1899-88. and cleric of the bouse of 
representatives 1808-78; Wayne McVeagh, attor- 



ney gneial undor Garfield; .John I. Mitchell, r^ 
publinn congressman 1877-81, and United States 
senator 1881-7: (Jouremeur Morris, minister to 

France 1793-4, and federalist I'niteil States senator 
1800-3; Robert Morris, one of the signers of the 
declaration of Independence, the manager of the 

revolutionary finances, a delegate to the conven- 
tion of 17H7, and United States senator 1789-95; 
FVe<leriek .\ ^luhlenberg, democratic congressman 
nsj*-}),') (see CoxonEss, Sk!«8IOX8 OK); Henry A. 
Muhlenberg, democratic congressman 1829-88, 
nunister to Austria 1838—10, and democratic 
nominee for governor in 1844, Shunk being after- 
ward substituted by reason of Mah1enbprg''s sudden 

di-ath; .1. P. O. Muhlenberg, prii-st in the cpiseo- 
(Nil church, brigadier general in the revolutionary 
army. dinnocrRtle oongressman 1789-81, 1798-8, 
and 17>*n-lS(ll: As.a Packer, deniocrafir cnngress- 
ntan ls.>;i-7; Samuel .1. Handall. deuioenitic con- 
gressman 1808-87 (see Congiiess, Sm b m oiib Of); 
Gleiini W. Schofleld, republican congressman 
1883-7.1; Arthur St. Clair, major genend in the 
revoliUionary anny, and delegate lo the eonlincn- 
tal congress (see Oudikanck ov 1787) ; Wm. A. 
Wallace, democratic state senator 1888-71, and 
United States senator 1^7VS1 ; Wm. Wilkins, 
democratic uud auti ina--i.nii- I'liitecl Stales senator 
1881-4 and 1848-4, minister to Russia 1834-5. and 
M-crelarv of war under Tyler ; David Wilmot, 
democratic congressman IS-lo-.')!. n-publiean can- 
didate for governor 1H57, and Unitcil States sen- 
ator 1 861-3 (sec Wiuf OT Pboviso); James Wilson, 
delegate to the continental congress 1778-8. 1782-8 
and 17><') -7. iiii'mlicr (if the cnij', < n'inn ,.f 17H7, 
and justice of the Uuited blalus supreme court 
1789-88 ; Oeo. W. Woodward, demoemtle can- 
diilate for Uniteil States senator in 1844. and for 
!.'<i\i riii»r in istw. juilge of the state supreme 
< i>uri lH.'»3-<j7, and congressman 1887-»71 ; and 
lleu«lrick B. Wright, democratic congreasman 
1853-5, 1861-8 and 1877-81. — See 2 Pooka's fid- 
eriil tiuil Sfiif, ( 'ohstiintiMii : C'larkson's i/ifJiMwr ^ 
Pihn; 2 Wm. Pcuu's Worht; Hazard's ilnnolf 
Pennnylrania (to 1888); PenMytmnia ilreAiMS (to 
17i^'11. and I'< ;/i.ifi r »/ P> n iisiihitni<i ; Chxy't An miU 
of thf Sirttim on (ht: Di/nirun ; authorities on 
Mason ami Di.xon's line under M.irtland ; 8 
Franklin's W'orkM, 107; Pniud's Hi*tory of Penn- 
Ki/lniiitn (to 1743); Gnrdoa'n Ui'Mfori/ of Piiimi/lnt- 
t'i'i (to 1770); Fullers Pt>liti><il cIim B»:K of 

iPcnaxylmniit (X^iti); Carpeoler's JJittoiy of Penn- 
tffttnniii (iai4): Rarber's Hittorff and AnHqititte* 

if I'l II rn'ii i\>i~>l'i); Watson's An iui'm if I*, n li- 

aylmnia and PhiUnUlphia; Sypher's tklutol llittory 
«f Penna^mnia (18K) : Bates* Uuttarft of Penn- 

Ki/hiiiiiii (IMtIO); Corneirs Ili'ifon/ > f Pi nnti/fninin 
(1876): Morton's ITiaon/ >f f/u Aiij-'intinii K<y- 
atoiM^dl^; Giblxms' J\ un^i/lnniiii Dutrh: Betlle's 
Kfgro Sihttery in PenMylrn/n'.t ; Bates' Martial 
DfttUt of Prnnfylrnnia ; Uupp's ITii'tori/ of fAin- 
fiinti r Ciiuuty ; Harris' Biofirnphirtil Jlininry of 
LnHea*ttr Cvuuty (to 1873); £loodwin's/VflMy/«>- 
Mill JKograpAjf (1848); Armor's fJtet of the Ooa- 
trnort «f AnniylBaiiMi (to 1873) ; ^ogmpUeaS 
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JBieyielfpeKMi ^ AiMwyf«i»nAi (to 1874) ; W. D. 

Kfllcy's f^]Mfrh,* niifl AtUoMm: and autllOlltles 
under Dklawaue and Wyomikg. 

▲uxAMittB J<«inioir. 

PENNY BANKS. (See Bakks, IIistoby and 
Uakaobmbiit or SATnaa.) 

PENSIONS. (See UirmD SrAm Pmnoir 
L \\v^. AMD ram Pbhsioir Laws ov onma Oonx- 

•ruiK!'.) 

PERSIA. Tlif»namoPfr<iii awakens srrt'fit mom- 
orivA. liut Persia, or Iniu, is no loiigi-r tlie tlourish- 
iog cinplie of the mpbin, and still Icm Ibe vask-r 
•nd more (lowerf ul empire of the gmttleingt. Had- 
«ni PerHin hNM an ariA of itcnrcely more than 65.000 
aquare geographical Ii-a^iicx i<>f iwciily five to a 
degree). It ia bounded on the north by KuMia, 
the Caspfain sea and Turkentan; on the eai«t by 
tlif kitii.'^li>ins iif Ili rat and of ("abtil ami the 
con fi (Ural ion tit the Ik-l<HM lK>f8; uu the south liy 
the gulf of Oman ami tlu- F<-ndaa gulf: on the 
west l»y Turkey in Asia. This vast territory has 
w-arri'Iy nini- njillions of inhabitants; which is 
vxplaintHl by the fact that the country has met 
vriih the fate of all the countriuii of western Asia, 
which, after havini; been In ancient times the 
tljcatn- of a rich (!< \ . liinnu iit of civiliz.-iiinn. prc- 
aunt to the traveler of the pre^tcut day only the 
nilns of ancient dtlea and an abased people, Ijipo- 
rant. for the most part, of the glory of their ances. 
tors. — Nevertheless, the Persians are very intelli- 
j?ent and tolenibly active. Only, their intelligence 
is principally exerciMHl on metaphyMical <{uestionH. 
while their activity i« concentrate*! upon com- 
merce and biokei aire. Tlii' only laborious inlud)- 
Uanl» of the country are the Turks, who conquered 
PMsia about Ave hundred joara ago. but their 
paliencc ami v]>iiit ..f order are e.xercisetl only in 
rudimentary agri> ulture. — The name of Iran, 
which Persia gives herself, and which Kurn]M> al- 
lows to her, wotdd ndslead us should we pi-rsist in 
seeing in the mtHh-m Persians an Indo Euro|M'an 
race. The Aryans of the ancient invasions liave 
almost wholly dit<appeared in the Semitic masses 
of FkntiKtan; at the thne of the Achemenidlan 
kincs. -iv reiituri< < brfivie Cliri^l. !hi^ fu-ii)U was 
airi-udy far advanced. It hui> t«iucc- only incrcueed, 
and a truly Semitic people, under the name of 
Tii'liU:. now wcupies all the towns of Persia and 
the countries of the southejiHt. The Aryan IiIimkI 
has been better pr-M rved in the other Farsec 
graup. the Kurdi, who, to the nimber of about 
a mfllion. fnhnUt the moimtalnn of the west. An 
entirely diffi i. Ill l ai i . the 7""/ X > or /Vi/<»fa. (M-cupy 
the north. Neither mu»t llie name of Tvurau, 
whfch they glTe them«>lres. and which the Per- 
^ians gniiif lliem, eau«e us to m-<' in Ihein a ]X'o ' 
pie exclasively .Mongolian; they are Monguliant> i 
atrongty Aryaolzed, like their ancestors, the Araa- 
ddaum Purlhinns. It is they wlio have fumii^hed 
to PersU the greater part of her dynaatie««. The 
idgning dynu^. thai of the JCatffan, came from 



the heart of their feudal system, which comprises 

7W.0<W1 to 8<K>,()(¥) iiirliviilnals. The Turkish 
tril>eK !ire not sulijii i in the king, luu are nu-n-ly 
hi» vassjils. On ihe eonlniry. the king hn.s for 
subji-cls all Ihe l'ei>ijms, Tutljik it or Kunh. — The 
king is sovereign master of the state and of his 
subjects, of their lives and of their fortunes; this is, 
as we see, wliat Itaa been calleil eastern despotism; 
a despotism which is not abDoltito, however, since 
it tinds limits in reliLMon, fiMdilinn and the i)riv- 
ik'ges of the corpuratiuus and of the tribes. The 
crown la hereditary in the direct Hne; bat the king, 
or shah, may chooM- his successor from among 
his sons, lie ilesignates him during his lifeiiuie, 
in t>rder to prevent civil war. — There are a at 
number of otflcos hi the court of the shah of 
Persia. There U a swordhearer, a shieldbearer. 

a cupbearer, elc The funclionM of the grand 
marHlial (muaAUcJitx buJutj conaiat not only in 
directing the service of the Persian army, but 
also in watehinir over tlic i \r( ution of ju-^tice. 
The grand n»a-ter of eereniouies and Ihe grand 
n>asl4'r of hospitality are charged with the n-cep. 
ti(m of anduLssadorx and travelers of distinction. 
The highest digiuty of the empire is that of the 
lirst minister (rU^rr■^-^l^^•ln}. He conc-entnites in 
his hands the whole govcmment and adminis- 
tration. After him come the steward {amem'ed' 
who ha'< charixc the tiiiiinces; the Idgh 
chancellor of blalti{mctuiichce-il-iimi4aiik), w ho haa 
Charge of internal afbUrs; and Anally, the m/xur- 
f' tfi. or secretaries of st.ife, among whom is found 
tlie t»hk*r-inin'j; or .s« ( relary of state in the war 
department. The executor of contiscutiuns is also 
an important fuuctiouar}'. — The empire ladlvided 
into eleven provinces, which are administered in 
the following manner: In en< li proviuee a gov- 
ernor {pegkrbffi) has under his aulliorily the com- 
mandera of the towns {kakinu and foMto), the 
mayors erf important loralities {hl'inii r). those of 
the viUagea QctOcitudnhu the lieutenaiUs of iM>llce 
{ilitroglU^ the Chieb of itolicx- {iiiir-iahdtm) the 
market commissioners (mouhtetiib). &nA the (jmk- 
ht ) »»r tax gatherers. The distinctive featun- of 
the Persfao administration, as in all the countries 
of the orient, is, that power is delegattfd in full; 
thus, the (TovemorR of provinces or towns arc real 
kings, until the kiiiir exile- th' in or puts them to 
death. The police exercise their functions in a 
very remarkable manner in Persia. The towns 
are divided into distriils. The iiih:il>itants of 
each tlistrict choose tlu'ir lieutenant of ]>oliie 
from among tlie most honorable citizin- I Im m- 
functions are gratuitous, and are obtained only by 
u siMitless reputation. In this respect. Persia pos- 
ses-cs the L-'erm of a friMlful itriiu iple of muiuc- 
ipal liberty, which, carried out, would have a 
favorable influence upon the social condition of 
the coutitry. I'liliki other Mussulman (that is to 
sjiy, Suunite) couniries, in whi» h civil law and 
ri'ligioualawarecoiifnuiided, Persia distinguishes 
the precept!* of the ivoran, with the adminis- 
tration of which the clergy are charged, from the 
fadcal law. Tb« urf, or ciutomaiy htw. oompie- 
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hending the crimes or mMememiors wUdi dis* 

turb socii ty. siicU an iminU'r. tin ft. fraud. He. is 
the province of a court composed of secular 
magifltnlM. The sovereign Is the Hm of these 
nUlgistllltes. Tlie povcmdrs nf prnvinct's, the 
commandaots of ci(ii?*, and the oilier oilicor-i of 
the i^overnmt'iit administer jiutice, in the name 
of the shuh, e-och in his own juri^^liction. An- 
other dilTerenoe. of wjual importance, between 
Persia and otlier Mussulman countries. iH the ex- 
istence of A clergy of prietia, an institution con- 
trary to the Terr spirit of Islamfnn, which ndmits 
only f'f jurist uii-ulls and judijfs. The uo'llnhH 
and tlie moo^iUhed, tlieir chiefs, have inherited, 
In Massulmnn Persia, sinne of the power of the 
nin/ilc;m mohrrh. as well a>< of tlicir uiii>opularity, 
jit>;tilii-ii. it is said, by the conducl of llitf>i' prifs(.s, 
and which would, niort'ovcr. be abmidaiitly ex- 
plain('<l by thiii fact: tliat Persia is Mussulman 
only in apiK-nrancc. If wcexcept. indeed, a certain 
numbrr of Turks, strict SininifiK. like llu irOllo 
man congeners, and an such, very Iioiitile to a cler- 
gy of priests, Per^n Ishraifann, or Shiism. while 
remainiiuj the ottifial n'liL'inn. resolves it-^ lf into 
a natiODul religion, which tlic Suuuite» hold to he 
very sinrilar to Chiistfauiity, and wliich fa fact 
concentnitcs all Tenemtion upon All; and some 
»ects of which even make a jiml of him. But 
even this schisnmtic religion has hut very few 
convim-fd adherents; every one maltes an obiiga- 
tr>ry profession of it; biit the entire bourgeoisie 
is ni:i(lc lip of sufis. or fn «• ihinkrrs, not that 
there arc any atheists among them, uor, e^ttecially, 
any doi^matie materialists; all Pendaa imaglna* 
ti'inv, on tlio rontriiry, !ir»' full of the supematti- 
ruJ: but the sutiti are alisolutcly freed from Islam. 
Lastly, the moral element, truly rtHgioiuB, of 
Persiu, is to be found in the nMUgrit, monoga- 
mow> gnostics, whom every one in Persia takes 
for C'l»ristian8, and who. in n-ality, appi ar to 
have derived their doctrine from buddhism. 
The nomayris comprise two-ilfihs of Pemia. It 
would 1k' unju»>f to forirct, in this cntimcmiion. a 
set of (.uti^, the l»ihix, a n i cnt m ct foumli-d by 
an enthusiast, y>rophcl and martyr, who declared 
tlie relijrion of Mohammed alfolishcd. His doc 
trine, which apix-ars to be abnolute rationalism, 
made jrniit pn)irre>s, and caa'^cd u riot, which 
was quelled only in the blood of its vutorius. 
—The system of Unaoce cslabKshed in Pcrsfai 
for till' avv<-s.*niciit aiifl colli'<'iion of t;i\t s jn-' 
uvula nothing analogous to the inotituiious which 
exist amimf? the nations of Europe. The revenues 
of tlic sf.ilf, or. to "iivak nion* acnimtcly, llic rev- 
enues of liic sovereign, were estimat<il, in 1H73. 
at about s«-venty-tive niiliicms of francs. This sum 
is the product of imposts and taxes of all lunds, 
which are assessed In the foilowin? manner : the 
land or nn/itit. wliirii i< puiil parlly in kind and 
partly in money, and isune-tifih of the product; tlie 
tax to which domestic animals, horses, camels, 

flbeep. iro:its. bi'cs. etc , an- stibjrrl. and which 
varies according to their ditlereut kiiuU; the pcr- 
Moal tax and hottw tax, of which we can make no 



esael valuation, and which vary in the different 

provinces. These last taxes arc not levied in the 
towns, except on theshopsandstoresof merchants, 
who pay In proportion to the amount of their busi- 
ness. F'ln-iL'U ^immI- .-ire subject lo a iliit y nf -"i pt r 
ci-nt., paiil at tlic front iem. and to an additional ono 
of U |x-rc('nt.. in the tollhouses, farmed out tO pri- 
vate individuals, which pay considerable sums to 
the government. The lax is not always dirt-ctly 
collected by the diatn, which, on the other hand, 
does not always pay tlie functionaries directly. 
The latter receive an order to collect the tax of* 
certain villages, which constitute their apjianage. 
As the aidfuUre is old, the tax which the tax gath- 
erer is authorised to collect ■coordln; to his war- 
rant, is fn-i|uciitly ticin the two-tenths of the 
actual revenue, wliit li the functionary does not 
fail to collect; therefore the king Issued, in 1889, 
two edicts, one to enjoin the tax payers to pay 
only the quota n-tdstered at tlie divun; the other 
to oi'lrr a ( cu'^us which was reijardetl as the pre- 
lude to a new ciulastrc — But we liave as yet spokea 
only of the fixed taxes; there are variable ones, and 
a ijreat numlKT of them. Th«Te is the - rfrn'-nli- 
iinry tribute, whicli is one of the most vexatious^ 
it is exacted to meet certain exi)etises of the royal 
family, such as tiie marriage of a prince of the 
blood, or any other Mjleumily; there is the M<ir, 
designed to provide for the expenses (Kcjisioned 
by ambassadors of foreign courts, and to entertain 
high functionaries; there is the pik-ked, or promt 
Uj tht fciiiff, wlnci), tlioiii^h culK d u ly/'iuta ri/ tnj, 
is none the less exacted. This |)resent is mude 
aimnally to the king 1^ the governors of tb» 

provinces an<l the gniit di'.rnit.irifs of the king- 
dom; it is necevMirily the fruit of an arbitrary 
imposition. Public establishments are al^o sub- 
ject to the payment of periodical dues. — If the 
revenues of the crown arc conriderable in Persia, 
whfTi- till' necessaries of life are much cheaper 
Uiaa in Europe, tlie functionaries are but slightly 
remunerated; in return, however, they ara left at 
lils-rty to pay themselves, to tlie detriment nf tlur 
pi-ople. When an im|K)rluiit uiaii or a dignitary 
of the empire sees that he can enrich himself by 
nbtaininc Ihe tiovernment of aproviiu-e, he makes 
his n ipK'st to a soven-ipi. Il.xini; in advance Ihe 
sum which he pletly:es hiinsi lf to pay annually 
into the treasury. The place is given to thchigb- 
est bidder. It may < asily be imagined what the 
comluct of tlii> sort of r<i\;il farmers must lie ! It 
is true thai the sovereign leeeivesull the complaints- 
which are made to Mm; but it is solely to the end 
of making the beifli rbe,' ilisirnrirc, for the l>enefit 
of the stale, wlirnevi r his wealth has iK-come too 
great. Thus the people and the sovereign are 
eciually satisfied. — The peasantry alone are sub- 
ject to taxation. The merchants and worinnen 
are legally e\en»]i! fmni it. The mere hants tHHia- 
mit their husincM to tlu-ir mius; their honeaty is 
proverbial, and all unemployed funds are Intrust- 
ed to them; tin y are the only bankers of the em- 
pire. It is they who lend tn the state, and as all 
the money retiims to their hands, they no longer 
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fear the pablic bankraptdea which chanM:terized 
the Hndpnt goveratncnte of Fenia. The work- 

nun have their rniTw>rntic»n», their rnt'iili'lixn^. 
their funds, their elected awtemblies. It i« the 
organization of St. LouiR. or rather, it is the or- 
fraiii/H-itiim wliich St. LunU h.v\ n .nilnti^d, ami 
wltich ciinic from llic Hoiiiun fiiipin . wliit li had 
found it in llic < ;i>-t. It WHS. hi fur', at'ti-r the 
capture of C'icMiihon that AlixamlfT Si-vcru** 
orguuiml tliL- tnidi- r<>r|»oraliiin>. Iiidustry lias 
liecliiKti very mm h from what it was uikIit 
the wfihit. Tho ancient manufaclorieM of «ilk 
and relvet (EaRhan. Ispahnn. Keschet), and the 
lu.'imifiirtorit's of anns (KMin;in. S<liiinzl. art' 
no longer in e.\i£tenu>, but cummerce is cairried 
on in an indiffemit wajr.— Aa to tlie military 
forcrs of Persia, s<<- tlic noti- hen'lo apivfiidcjl. — 
Tlie rt-siources of Prr-iu would bo ininu-iiso if it 
woe poMible to make tlie most of them. Gold, 
ailwr, copper, iron, jasper, wliilf marble, »ul- 
phur, copppriis, salt and salt pet rr, iurij«n)i8c. Iiitu- 
men. naphtha and iMMrr>l«'um: all thcMc niMiund 
in Iran. The soil is remarkably fertile wherever 
irrigation i« practicable, but largo areas of fertile 
land ari' unitih:iliitcil, and it i-i f>ril\ iln' facility 
of fhidiag fields to cuhivatf whii h i om|H>nsates 
MMnewhtit for tlii> lurk of work in tlie eitit s. The 
vns^t BJiline di scrtM in I'eivia nii;.dit Ik- liroujxht 
under cultivation by supplyinir them with the 
m-cetwary wnler. The productH of the wmI an- 
flax, hemp, scsumc, tobacco, cotton, safiTron, ter- 
ebinth, mastic, pims. cr:in nutM, and dye plants. 
Persia ftimi-iiics to < iiuin n c anniuilly, 2(l,0<)0 
bales of i^ilk. The opium-yieldinj; lH>ppy ht very 
extensively cultivated there. Sutuui and riiu- 
kirh are cxportrtl. Hut this wealth can lie wnt 
out of the kingdom only at n v< ry considerable 
coat for timni^ortation. so itniK-rfect nn> the 
mean*) of comniiinieaiion. If l^enia liad roads 
kepi in >r<K)d reimir, eommeroe there would de- 
velop immensely, tne iinin^ i iuld Ih" worke<l, 
and tlie public wealth would increase ten-fold in 
a very short time. Such mint be, however, the 
foundation of all social renovation for the nations 
of the east, and since iy7«J, the year of the shah's 
flnt vWt to Europe, we have been aasiuvd that 
measures have been taken to construct ruads and 
to introduce into Persia several of the most im 
portant Eiuopeaa inatitutionSb* — BmuooRAPUT. 

• By the trrnfy ..f Dpt. !» (21V IWI. ratidMl FMl. « ^Mnrrh 
WU, ibv luxiiiil'iry li- iwfi-ti Iht- fiTfiNii )mivtiir<- nf 
llinniKin «tkd Ibi- i' rnl'iry of the Turkoiii.in.i. wliU ti liacl 
laU'ly bt-ciioccuplitl by llic l<ii«-iiin!<, u ait flnaily < >t;ibli>tird. 
By the rtlpulaliona iT tlml Inalr lla- boQiuliiry line iit 
Cmtml by the lower part* of the Mnk river upwurtl to Fort 
Tirhai, i>y tber1d|{oaf theHoiiKU Uaxh knil liy tbc KJii^rim 
moniiliiina; it lu'Xt cru*'!-^ tin- upper Tfrbnnityr, ruiix In ■ 
nortbmntrrly tlini'tion t > ili ■ Stnnbar, folIiuNju:,' ii«r<itirM- 
lo itR month; It th<'n ratiinilinit; the tiAgv of tli>- Ko|>-.-( Uagh 
In A KoDtbMMn-lydirtTtlnn. followini!, n» a wholp, lmiipi<ct- 
ivp of •ijiuc rliiutwities nnii iii<i< iit-tli<iii!<. tin- iii>r(b<-ni 
»»'ntt-r-#hcti of tb«- Atr«-k riv< r, ui> ( ■ U c'l i Duriii..-. 
r»mnlri'' in thr |>i>"' ««iiin i>f |'< r-i i. Tlii« i niMini -t t>y 
l(n>*iii ha* at U n-i I 'v/inl i^' • for I'l r«i(i. tlmt a roii. 
► i'lfmbl-' porti'iii >•! tin ; " i . . it dy will b«-iir< furtb U- 
•<i iin fr<im th ■ il. -irii' i - i f tbi- Turk'Miiutif; 

UicttiwahM ai4M gave thvir fr^AUiim to .1 jjroat unmbcr of 

IM vol.. ill. — 11 



T. 8. Andersen, .Vy Wandtrittflt in Pertia, 8vo, 
London. lSf<0 ; Genend Blarambere. Stiitutind 
S'lriti/ iif Pirxiii, ii'ihlf ill tfit t/t'ir.i ls;{7-40 (in 
iiui^ian). 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1853; Do. Ueinrich 
Bnigich, JMs At JT. prnuHritehen Oemndt$At^ 
nath Perden, IMO untf IMl, 8 voh., 8vo. Le^ 

cnptivi' PiT«l:)i'« ill till- >i ti!i-ni( iit-i of tbi- Tikki> iT'irko- 
mftiiM. Till- "ixtli Toluinc i^f Hi hni A Wnjni' r » Ih, /UnJ. 
kt r imi til r hi 'il oilit-iilir llic l.iti -1 .-tllihil. b lif tin (hi|>u- 
latii'ii <if l'< r«i'i. Itv (.'11 lliiiitiiiii Si'tuiKlKr, who |H>M<v.-»< s 
II niiift tlii>r»iiii;li km-w hiltri' nl' ibc nmiitry; Ihtnc rNtiiiinti-* 
nrc l<;iK'-(l. pnrtly nn th«- )fi-iu-ral'i» own obMnr^'ttUonii, aixl 
p irtiy iiii the "tJti'iuealsof tiu> PuslsB wiinistnr of *»>■««— 

liiiil an- lih |ii]Uiv\i.' 

lahaMtaBl*. 

w town-, witb *B.fwi) fiimniMi i,«n.wo 

Vil;,>:" • iii'l iiljoiit ^illitirtrirtx rfmtniritli^M tOWBS. Z^OflBKi 
N ' M I'! :i- f<illi/w>: 

Anihiuiii*, with 5T.Ht«> fauilllcB "i 

TarkK. with nm.iWO 

KunU. Uk. with I.V>.(«» " 

Brlm]Chw.Oipi>ira witli 4.600 
Bscbtjtinw. Lares, with SI;OIM> « 



1.900.800 



According tn retlgioii thrw 7.6n.eno inhahitantu ar<> divided 
into A.MiO.(MO Shiitn. 700.000 8unnlU-« and Mohammedan 
wrtariani*. N.dOO Fniwrrs, 10,000 Ji>w*, 48,000 AnDcolaa*. an4 
23,000 NiT>tari3ni>. Of 1.000 Anneotaaa, M •!« male*, 478 
fniMlra; of I.OOU Mohnnimcdam, 4Hl are roalra. and 606 
fiwalMi. — Th(>rultiv:)tiMn iind the nportof opinm. which 
arc not only cucouragt.-d by tlu' gnvrmmmt, but i-yLn ordmd 
by it, have lat»)y ooofldTiltlr lnrn-aiM'4, while In otbnr 
rr«pr«iK little or no profr-^H hii* bri'n made In (he Ctwntlj. 
Thi- P(>n<{an opiam tr.icl< d iti fonly fmrn tlie Ani;l«4:MlKM 
wRr. Ill cunw-tincnce of the -nfi-ty iiffordtd by tlus oocapa> 
li<in of Hung KoDKhy thi Knciirh. Hirfiau opium gmdnally 
nuiile liit way to China. The prohlbitoiy 4titica rzactnl In 
th«* porta of India had bren a Rmt eMMle In the way of 
trnilf. mill for n loni; time more opium waa aent to Coni<tan- 
iiiiii|ilr tli:>ii to Hunt; Koiii;. Klnally. Mime mercbaiii!< of 
lewl (lwt i.v> n'd t!ic rmit • via Ci-ylon, and now Ibut drug la 
■hippcil vi.i B< adi r- Al»b • f'intily toCbina. by rtt-amerti of 
tbo PH-ho line of rt".im»bi|i«. In ISW ihi> .-xport waa fl.fmo 
pk^iU (or bosra «r 1« Kni^ata lb*.), and in \m, ».<»•: 
while ten jcara prrriouo, iii:- exjMirt amounti <I t<> but 4.0)10 
fiiriiU, or onr-half of the nuHHint exported in IK8I. H.iliiO 
jiinih an* «>qniv:ilrnt tn WO Ent'lii'h tmic, and are bat 
one-tenth (if th< i|iiiiMtity of opinin exported from India. 
With ttelter r<>ad«>. I'< ri-ia niii;bt well nlk;h make lt« com* 
p«.-titlon felt by tndiii. I'nilmbly In conneqin nee of tha 
primitive mcthtKl of loanafacturing it. Per.>i:in opium U a 
little cheaper than that pndncnl tn India; rrmU- Persian 
(ipinm coala ten riipeis per ne <two Iti^.i; refln<'<l, thirteen 
unit onr-third rii[>' < -. iii:uini>t nixteen rup<-<-i« for reflned 
hnli;(n opinm. —The I'lr^ian prienlhiMni con^ii'tK of many 
onii T-, the rhiif of them iit the pnwnt time Ixln); that 
of M<M»..hti III il. of whom then- are but ilTe In nnniher 
In the wlmlc muntry. V'acanrlen in iti;-' an' flilitl 

nominally by the nu'mlh-ri! of the oriUr, l>ut in nulity by 
the pablic voice, and llie i>h:ib liiin^i If i« . .xi liiilecl fniin 
all powtT of if I Miiment. Ne.\t in r.iiik toilir i i.i -'itrbed 
latheiih'-ik n. or ruler of the faith, of ^^ : i : ■ re |« 

one In every liirp' town, noiuhmt.il by, ami r« < iniiii.' bin 
s.ilary from, the pivemne-nt. Under tlirne illj,'iilt irii « thero 
ari! three clusw* of niinipt>-rM of reliuioti, the iuo"tiiri llc. 
one for each mo«jiie or plaei-of pllj^iinaip-; the niin /zln, 
or nayiT of prayer", and the niollah, <it cmiilnctor of rit< i<. 
The Arnieiilinix an- mid T two bi»bi>|t#. one of thi iii Koiiiiin 
Culholic, ami b >tb r -i jn:; ;:t l!>p:ihaii. There Is wide tol- 
oraiiee ex<-n i.i-| I iw ir.l .\ riie tJ um iiiid Ne»tiirinn». but tho 
JeW" and (Jii< br>'« ►iifTTUiiili r crcit opprek-ion. Kiluciition 
U in n eoniparativ. ly adv.-ince.! cinte. at lejii-t b» far ni« the 
upper claiw" an- lonc rii'-il. Then- are a Kreat inmitw r of 
c<ill<t''-». Mipport<'il l»y public filial-, ill wbii h »-f iii!< (St.-* are 
in«triu till in n liijlon and I'i r«itiii iiml .Vrnt'iuii liti nitiire. n» 
Wi ll ;l^ in II rt rtnin amoniit of mi Ii nritli- knowleilu'''. while 
prlvnt- tntor. are Vi-ry coiiinion hi-iin.'eniploynl by .•ill f/mi- 
ili. « who h.ivi tin iiK :iii- .\ larger |Hirii«n of i:,e jKii.ata- 
Umi of I'eniu are poMeaacU of tb.- ntUiin.'l>ta of educaliOQ 
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idg, 1664; £. B. Eaatwick, Journal tf a JXflo- 
maltift 7%rM Ttari BeaUenee «'n JPenia, 9 toIs.. 

8vo. London, 1S(64: A. H. Keane iintl Sir R. 
Temple, Ana, Loudon, 1883; Col. C. M. Mac- 
gragor, JRimtlAw *f a Jwrntg throu^ th* iVor- 

inc^ of Khoramm and the Sorth\rftt FYontirr 
of Ajyhani$tan in 1875, 2 vol.s., London, 1879; 
Clements R Slarkham, A Geufntl SkiUh oftht Hi*- 
tory of Fertia.Svo,. London. 1874: Capt. Hippinley 
CuDliffe Marsh. A Rid« thvurih Idtua: being a 
Jouriuy through IVrxui and AfyhauiMan to India, 

8to., Loadoo, 1877; Cbas. dc Muluo, JJe la Pern: 
SMu mr ta OiograpkU, U CbmnwrM, te PM' 

Ufut', rind'tstnV, F Adminint ration , He, 8vo, Ver- 
sailles, 1875; Augu-stus MuuiK-ty, .1 Journey 

thiui nf nn\ oth<>r country In Asia. oTO-pt China. The 
reviiiiir mill t'XiH-nditurf uf \\w i:<'T''nniu-iit iiri' known 
only fr»iu t^tiiuuli'*. ii« no IniiljriUt or uUn r oiBciiil ut- 
counts havr < viT l>iH 11 (Milili-lii il. Ttii' rin i(jt.-< cf thi' 
yi-nr ISTri iini<>uul>'il tn i:VA.m\ innuiiih.. or Jfc:2,i«l>.a.VI. iu 
iiioii. y. bc»i<lt'P piiym- iiti in kiinl, ii'n«l»tlng of hnrlt'V, 
whnit, nc«' un<l »llk, tuJuiiI iit iuO.fUu l.itnan^. or fi&' .1)11, 
innklMk; tlic Mlal pM-nUf cquul to -l.'.'l. .'lOl t iiii;iii->. ur 
J>.!,Jio. Till' bulk of th<- imbl.t i \jj n.litnri ih lur thu 
niniiilfiijuic" <if lrtMi|)«. iinJ •■i):ir;'-. I'-'u-lnur. to the 

I'L-raUn }in -tlii«<<l, whil>' <-ii< li uinm.ii i-ur|ilijf if |>;ti(l into 
Uie Bhilb " ;r. ;i-iir) . Almost lin < ntin liurlli' n I'f iJixjlmn 
lion, ut r> ni.itk'^1 .jImivi . up in llir liili innt; clio-.'.ce, iumI, 
Hiuon^ tln t.1 , n]i 111 tlir .Moliunin tljin fulijict" of the »hub. 
The amount of r>'vrnni' coUiTtfcl from ih ' ( hriftiiiii jxipnln- 
tioii, Ibi' Jrw», ■lid thf dm brir-. in ri |M>rti<l to tx- vrry 
fini.tll. Th'' i:ov> riiiuriit liu.i no [nihlk il< lit -- Hy « dccrii' 
of llif ill, (1 in .1 .ly, IS7."j, it u.iv> orili ritl lluit thf 
nniiy ^lloln'l !or lli' In'iiri In- r.:i» il by conxription, iuhtcad 
of l.y irr-unl.ir j. vi. .. mnl tli.ii a linu of wrvuiMif twi-lvi- 
yt-ur- Fihoulil Ix- Mib-tiitHi'l for thf old fyi«l> ni. unil< r Hhn ii 
Ibu uikaa of tbo BolJii r» \\rr< n laimtl for l;f. 1 ii- orxaut- 
ration of the iiriny i- by pr imii. ». tnbtx nnil ilr tri 1-. A 
|ir<J\ilic<- furnl-lii 1" -i vi T il I L'iiiii » trib. l'iv. - oh<\ niid 
M>nii'tiinvt t»o. nnil a tlmlin t coiitribiit<-i. om- t>;ilt.ilioti to 
thf nrniy. Tli tonim.in'lin,: oitii i-r* an- almost iiivnrl.ibly 
rel et >1 from tin > liu f» of tin tnbr or ili»ti!t t from wnsth 
thf rvijini! ui i-i if'il Til ' lirirti in«, .1 i\\ •< uii.l < iiji'bri'b in 
PtTxirt iiri' < X' liipt from all inilit.iry ryu c. Tti'' whol.' i x- 
tmwl tnuit- of l'rr-l:i nmy b. roiiu'lily v ihn il :il f4.<"i>.(H0 
annually, uf which ty,.'i<k),o(«i niuy b, t ik- 1. 1.^- tli. \aiiii of 
thi' imp ttlil il.riCi'.itiH It. .f lU,-.xpoit». The 

grv-attT part o! ihf roiuinirvi- of I'< n«i.i r iiir h t T;ihri-<.j!, 
which i« th"- ■ t^i I • ii: |>,.ri lit , t' r l If pro ! m • . .f north- 

<TH llldill, >.ini.ll li.lllo. li' I1..IU. t .iliill :Uni Hi i'xK-lo-t.in. 

Thfrf arc no ollltial ri turn- of tbo vu'.m of tlf lot il ini- 
port.» anil fXjKirt-, Il(f f.itnii r 1 f wiiuli iir/ ■-tin..! li |o 
ii'iVf MVi ni;^^l tl.!'"!,!""!, ami -b J iit r ilV"""', Ji r ;in 
nam, in thf >far If^fl hi. Tbi jmin .|>al urtirlr i f itnji irt 
Into Tabri < 7. iliirini{ thi- livf yfurs c4>nKi-t' d .f 1 1 m 
KOuda of Btili-b iii.iuntaf t iirf , i.f tb' avifij a.^hi.il 
Vuiilf <if £hi.iu.ih1; »ni|. till liii' f ait.i'. i.f ■ \i> irt «.l^ 
nilk. "lupiHil fir Ki 1 f ' ill I t.r-.tt l!nl lin, ol ili.- avfr^ 
riiv'f .iniiu il T.iliu- of fllo inio \'.\ tin Kiiro()i au inrr- 
cUauiij»f lli.it n ,f u. - I'.ibi. . i. |..i--i - Vn 1 ou-tanliiiopli to 
Tri bi/oijil. w \i' in It i' forwanl'-il b} • ur.u :lii-. L'pw iril of 
t,li»i i««J worth of rarpi t» iirv now i!nii.iiil»y f Xjnirt il to 
Kurmn-. — Pf rM 1 has a i"y»t<'in of tf lf;,Tapbf<. 1 ibl i-h'-<l by 
liurop< uni>. At thf ftul of l"»r'.« tln-rf win.' J,ii<o mibn of 
t«li-|jrupli lint u anil 'i.'jbit mif • of I 'l<);niph wir^' in ojw ra- 
tion. Til.- luiuib r of ti II _-l:.lih otili • wai. (.fVi niy-onf lit 
thi f-irif il t . Tb iiiiiiib rof i|i«|>..iclir" forwunliil In the 
yi-iir I'TM »s.i« .V«'.>»«t. thf n vfiiuf of itn- Vfiir from ti U'- 
l^Tiiphu auiomimit' to itj.i") Tbf Hr-t ri ijui ir p. .p- il ^. i v- 
icf, als iii-to ii^.'i 1 1>> Europfan,-. w.ir- op ni il m .laiiuary, 
lx~ L'ikIi f It H1.11I- ari foii>fyi-d fmmJu.fi. on ilu ll,\r. 
•1 m fnnilii.' t 1 T itim^ and T- bfraii, iinil from tin n- 1 to 
Ibf port of Iff-hi, on thf ( uiipiun •>•». In Novmibi r, 1>-":J. 
till i'f r«iiiii k'ov. rnnii-nt urniii>:»'»l wilu n >ynilliatc of t'ri'iah 
(«pltnli''l- f'^ 'I con-trui tiou ol u r uhvay Ironi liitiUl to 
Telavrau. JM mtiva. t.ai.-t: bUtvstuau'a Mauuai, ItMiS.) 



through (he Caueattu and ths Interior ^ Bmia, 
8vo, London, 1873; John Piggot, flenia: Aneier»i 

and Mixhrii, 8vo. London, 187"). Do. Jnk. Ed. 
Polak, Pernen: J}a4 Land und aant Beuohner: 
Ethnoffraphiiehe SdnSierungen, 2 toIb., 8vd, Lelp- 

71'?, 1%5; Ijtdy 8ln'i]. (rUmjimx ,>f life and yfa n- 
ii> r» in Pimia, 8vo, London. 1856; E. Slack, Sts 
M»nth» in Pernio ; 2 vols., Loiulon, 1882; Baron 
Thlelmann, Traeth in the Cauea*u», Prrtia, and 
Turkey in Ana, 2 vols., 8vo, [.tODdon, 1876; I. 
Thomson, I,<i Perm : m popuUiti4in, let rer<nuf«, 
ton armte, mm commerce, awe notet par N. die 
Khanthf, in ^'BuOettn do ta Boeieti 4$ gSogra- 
phie,"JtiiU<(. Svo, Paris. 1869; .lohn Usshcr. J-atr- 
ney from London to Ptr!»[K4i«, including Wait' 
tUringt in Daght^tan, dtonjia, Armenia, Kurdie- 
tan. Meaopotamia and Pertin, 8vo, Ix)ndon, 1866; 
UolMTt Grant Wutijon, A Ui^ry of Pernn, from 
Ih, Ih ginning of the nindimUk eSHiurjf to the year 
1868, 8vo, London. 187S. F. M. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY L.4WS (ix U 8. His- 
TOKY), Statutes paiiml by the legislatures of va- 
rious northern Motes, during the ezlitenoe of the 

fuiritivc sliivc Inws, for tlio jmrjvvs<' of nenirinsj 
to iillegt'd fiigitivi>s llic privilege of the writ of 
hahtat eorpn» and the trial by jury, which those 
laws denied them. (See FcomvB Slats Laws.) 
— la 1840 IXvw York paiwcd an act ieeuring: a 
trial by jury to persons iirciist d of Ix iiio fiu'itivo 
.slaves. This was the dntt rtNil "pcrt>oual liberty 
law," other previous state statutes being ostenst- 
lily or n nlly dcsignctl to assist in the n-ndition of 
fiigiiivc-. , and even this statute souu fell into 
dixiiM- and wan pruclically forgotten. Thecaseof 
I*rigg r«. Pennsylvtmia (ste FroiTIVB StAVB 
Lawh) was dwidi-d in 1842, and in 1848 Massa- 
chustttH and Vemioiit pji>v-id laws prohibiting 
state gfflcent from perfonuiug the duties exacted 
of them by the first fugitive slave law, and for- 
bidding the US4' of the jtiils of the state for the 
I detention of fugitives. In 1847 und 1848 Peui- 
I sylvaida and Rhode Island passed slmilu tows. 
Other states refiis^tl to do no. — The pa.<«sftge of 
I hi- fugitive sliivf law of 18.')0, whieh avoidi-d all 
etiiployraeut of stair ofHn rs. neee.ssltated a change 
in the peraonal liberty hiws. Accordingly, new 
I laws were passed by Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut in T<.")J. liy Mtiiiu-, Miis-.iehusotts and 
■Michigan in 1855, by Wistonsiu and Kansas in 
18.18. by OMo in 1850. and by PennHylvaaia in 
ISW. Thi s<- lawK generally proliiliiled the use of 
the state'.s jails for detaining fugitives; provided 
.state officers, under various names, throughout 
the slate, to act as counsel for persons alleged U> 
be fugitives; secured to all such personB the bcne- 
llts of hafxag r.irjiii.i and Iritil liy juiy; n tjiiired 
the identity of the fugitive to be proved by two 
witneNWfi; forbade state judgt^ and ofRcera to issue 
writ- or i;ive any ns-ist:iiire lo the claiiniint; and 
inil)o-'-d a heavy tiue ami inipri.sonnu iit for the 
eriiiie of forcibly seizing or reprcseniing a^ a 
j -Itive any free person with intent to reduce him to 
I .slavery. New llamptthire, 2iew York, 2icw Jer- 
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tey, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, California 
luid Oregon passt'd no full iiorsonal liberty laws; 
but there wrre only \\\>> of Ihvsv tHate.s, New 
Jeney and California, wliicb ipive any ofUcial 
nraction orwnbtanoe to the renditioii of fugitive 
.slavi's. ihiiuijh tlirt-f of tln in, Iiidinna, Illinois and 
Un-guu, did 60 indirectly, by prohibiting the en- 
trance within their borders of negrom either elave 
or frt-e. In tho otlifr states named alnive. the 
action of the legislative, judiciary or executive wna 
genenilly so unfriendly that the South Carolina 
declaration of cauaes for eeceedon in 1800 in- 
cluded Illinois. Indiana, Iowa and New Hanii>- 
»hir«' wilh the ten stales whii h hail p:i>sed liberty 
laws, in the charge of having violated their cou- 
fltitntlonal obligation to deliver fagltive alaves. — 
Till fugitive slave law and tin- pcrsmial lilx-rty 
h»ws together show phuniy that tlie coiiiproinisc 
of 1850 (see CoMPBOMiaEB, V.) was far worse 
than ln!>i)r lost. It gave the south a law to which 
it luui un titk-; even Rhett, in the South Carolina 
aeccAsion convention. «leelare<l liiat he hiid never 
•oonsidenid the fugitive Nluve law constitutional. 
It thus ]irovoked the paHsnge of the personal tib- 
<'rly iti the iionli, Karh s< ( liun, iLnmriniz 

the other's complaintH, exiiaustcd its own patience 
in calling for a redreaa which ndther waa willing 
to accoril tirM. It is not meant to lx> understood 
that Mfe-.tion wouhl never have incurred without 
the aid of the fugitive slave law and its countty- 
vailing atatulee; only tlist secession would have 
hail to search much more dnicrntly for an excuse 
without th«'in. Tlin iUL:li"iit ih<' whole diclani- 
tion of South Carolina in IbOU tiicrc is hardly on 
aJlegation which. In any point of view, desires 
resjxx'tful con»iidenition. with thi« simple exc»'ption 
of the |>en»onal iilxTty hnv^i-, and tlic-i*' wcri' the 
unconstitutional re>-uli-: of thi' imconslitutional 
fugitive slave law. — Tlie ohjirlion to the consti- 
lutionalitr of the fugitive slave law Is, In brief.' 
that the rendition of fugitive .'ilavi-.s, as well iw of 
fugitives from Justice, was an obligation irapotted 
bjr the courtltittion upon the atatea: and that the 
ftnlenil eovi rnnu iit . wliirh has n< vrr att. nii>ti (l to 
give the law in the latter ca.se, had no more right 
to do BO in the former. (Bee FrorrrvE Slavs 
Laws \ This opinion, however, has against if 
the unanimous opinion of tlit- supreme court in 
the case of AI)leman /•« IJ<Hiih, c-iti d Im-Iow. But 
there ia absolutely no legal vxcum; for the pcnonal 
llbertv laws. If the rendition of fusyltlve slaveH 

wa^ a f< (1( ral uliliLMtinn tlir pi r^'>iial lihi ity la\\ N 
were in tlut disolK tiieuce to law; if the obligation 
was upon the slates, they were ■ gross breach of 

i:o<«l fii:l!i. for they wiTt- iiitriidi il. and npcrali'd, 
to pn venl n ieiilion; and in either case Ihi y were 
in violation of the constitution, which the state 
hgi-'laiors them.selvs were sworn to support.* 
The dilrmmii is so ine\itable that only Hie pn-^ 
sure of an intense and natural horror of surren- 
deriitg tu slavery a man who had e9*cai)ed from it, 
or w^ liad never been tultject to It, enn palliate 
the pusviLT' "f 'hr laws in ijuestion. I*l,iiii1\ thr ' 
people, in adupliog the fugitive skvc clau^' ut the i 



constitution, had assumefl an. obligation which it 
was not possible to fuimi. — The writer's own 
belief that Uie obltgulion of rendition was upon 
the states alone, has prevented him from chuaing 
the personal liberty laws under nulliUcaHon. If. 
however, tlie obligation wa.s really federid, they 
were certainly uuUiiicatious, though not to the 
same degree as that of South Cuolian; for the 
latter absolutely piohibitecl the execution of the 
tariff act, while iljc former only impeded the ren- 
dition of fugitive slaves. The principle, however, 
is the same. (See Ndlupication.) It is worthy 
of notice, however, that when the supreme court, 
in the i n->L uf Ableiiiaii r,'. nooth, overrcKle the 
Wiiicoosin personal hberty law, the Wisconsin 
legislature passed • eerles of resolutions, Hindi 
19, \*<^)9, reafflrniing flie Kentucky resolutions of 
(si-i' KiiXTicKY I{iiM>i,CTiox8). bul making 
them read "that apontire defiance" (insti'ad 
a nullification) "is the rightful remedy." — See 
MnmichumtU Itetited StatuUM (18(K)). c. 125. § 20; 
2 Wilson's Rune aiul Full of the Slate Puiecr, 57, 
698; Joel Parker's Fermmol IMerly Lam (1801); 
B. R. Curtli* Workt, 828. 8«S; 3 ib., 60; Tyler's 
I.'f- "f Tain t/. ;J9fi: AppletonV.l//'('/(/7 ^'v'''"/*'*f*<* 
(18(31), 575; 21 JJoit., 506 (Ableman tu. Booth); 8 
Wcbsto't WMc$, 677; Scbucken* «f Cham, 

178. AliCTAgPlB JOHmiOH. 

PERSONAL UNION, or dynastic union, k 
the combination by which two different states are 
governcil by the same prince, while their bound- 
aries, till ir law^ and tlicir intcrrsts ri'iuaiii distinct. 
Thus, in modern limes, tlui king of £ngland was 
at the same time king of Hanover; the king of 
Sa.xony. grand dukr of Wai^aw; the king of 
I)< nmark, duke of 8chleswig Hol>tein; the em- 
pri or of Austria, king of Hungarj"; the king of 
Prussia, prince of Neufchtltel; thekingof .*>weden, 
king of Norway; the king of The Netherlands, 
gran<ldukeof Luxemburg; the emperor of Russia, 
grand duke of Finland; and the king of Prussia, 
dnke of Laoenburg. — Perranal union scarcely ever 
exists excejit Im Iwi i n rouiitrit's the ]>opidafions of 
which l)elong to different nationalities, or inhabit 
territories distant fkom each other. If the terrl- 
lories of till' two countries ucn- contiguous and 
tlii'ir populalioiis of llie sjinie race, speaking the 
same lan jiiaire, and a complete fusion did not 
take phux> between them, the mistake would he so 
great a one that It could not but remit In serlons 
inconx eiiii ui i's. It m i ins as if in t.uch a case the 
separation could not be maintained. — According 
to the letter of international law, one of the coun- 
tries whi« h is unit«>d to another l»y pi rsonal 
union may l>e at peace, while the other i-. at war. 
JhUH.it miu:ht have hapiH iud, iM 'wi eii 1816 and 
1S66, that the king of The Netherlands should have 
furnished for Luxemhurg a military contingent to 
a war. which the (Jernianie confederation might 
liave waged against luly, fur instance, without 
his minister ph'nipotentkiry leaving Turin, or that 
of Italy demandinir his ]tas>|M)rts at Tin llaijue. 
W e wight evuuimagiue cases, improbable though 
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not impossible, in which the grand duke of Lux- 
emburg miuiit liiivo Ix'on iu one nimp. and tlie 
king of The Nt'ilii rlunds in the othf-r. The same 
thing would hv sUU more improbable in Sweden 
or in Norway, and entirely ini|>o«iil>]e in Vinland. 

|Hixnn;»l union wilh Hussiii is otily nn pa 
per. while ito real uniou is in the fuels. 3Iureovcr 
there can be a personal union only between con* 
stitntiimul slates. In iilwolufr govornmrnts it is 
the wv<Tcign who dethirfs war; lie is the stale; 
and it is of Httle imporl that one of his terri- 
tories is called Kiimlschatkn, and another Po- 
land; it is still the emperor of Ritssla who acts, 
and against wliom defense is made. — We dn nnl 
consider persoual union a vety rational combi- 
nation. If two states have not cnongh mutual 
interest and sympathy to niiife tliiir destinies, 
let them n-main M'parate<l; mutual inde]R>udeu(-e 
does not exclude an alliance, which will not de- 
lay f^ iti.: formed if there is nny n-ason for it. if 
It ha> atiy grounds and an aim. A |H*rsonal union 
will almost necessarily intiuence the politics of 
one of the countries united, to the ezclusiTe ad- 
rantage of the other. It sometimes results fn 
domestic animosities, which. i> wi ll known, 
are the most bitter and inveterate. — Personal 
union. It seems to us. is practicable only when 
the two counfri'-s form a tuiit vis a vis of fon-ign 
Itativs. liut it is not sufhcicnt that the two coun- 
tries be iepresente<i by one and tlie same diplo- 
matic agent; it \n also necessary that their armies 
should Im' unit«-<1 into one, and consj-quently, 
that the two countries should have common 
finances; from which it follows, that the two 
coimtries united must lutTe. besides, their re- 
upeclive chamlR-rs for the sp<'< ial afTiiirs of each 
country, a common parliament nuthuri/.e>l to d< al 
with international questions. The history of th<> 
United Kinirdom furnishes an examj^lc which 
other countries should follow, and the ultimate 
fusion, which mlgllt Iw the result of the fuuelion- 
ing of a common parUunent. seems to us an ad 
vantage great enough to induce a state not to 
negle( t the means to arrive at it. We are even 
surprised they liave not yet thought of this in 
Sweden and Norway, where they ought to begin 
tn constitute a common parliamrnt if tin y indwd 
desire lo firmly establish " Scandinavlsra ' (which 
la not spoken of so much as It was in 186(MI5). 

Uaoiugb Block. 

PBBU. Tniyersed from north to south by the 
two parallel chains of the Andes, Peru extends 
fmm the efjuator to Chill, over a length of nearly 

l.-'iT** kiloiii' tr' -. It i- lioiiinhd on the ca-t In* 
the Amazon river, and by Hnizil. Its entire area 
Is estimated ai nearly 480.000 square kilometres. 
The movt hiv'hly f ivored portions of this v!ist ter- 
ritory, thov«> which !irc mo-t richly endowed by na- 
tun-, ar»> situai^-d iK-tween the eastern sIo|m- of the 
\ndes and Brazil; they have as yel scarcely any 
EnrotK'an population, and are almost wholly un- 
explon d. The grcat- r part of the jvipulaiion is 
settled upon tiio we«tcm side, between the Andes 



and the sea. It Is not ver^- large. At the time of 
the la.st census, (1HT«), there were 2,704,998 in- 
habitants, bi*sides almut 850,000 unciviliited In- 
dians.— As in ;dl other parts of Spanish America, 
the census iMipulatlon Is far from being composed 
of le>niog( ni-ons elements. The agricultural class- 
I es arc entirely Indian. The mechanics and shop- 
keepers of the towns and vHlages are a mixture 
of Indians and half hrr 1- The lower classes of 
the coast In-long to what is called the Znnilx* ele- 
ment, a mi.xture forme<l by the crossing: nf 
groes, Chinese and Indians. The higher clas-ses 
are in a great <legree of Spanish origin; the num- 
h( r of faini!i« s in which the Spanish blood i> en- 
I tircly pure is very limited; the same is true of 
I the Indian families which form a pan of these- 
' clii-.cs. The pure Indian typi-, unmixe<l with 
Sjtanish bl(MMl, is very ran* The ratio of these 
races i> (Ntiinaled thus: 57 per cent, itf Indians, 
of mixinl bre<ils, 12i of whites Ixirn in I*eni, 
. yj of negrtH's, H of Chinese, and 3i of foreigners. 
— Peru, while it has had a good many internal 
dissensions and quarrels wilh its nelgbtiors and 
foreign powers, is nevertheless far from present* 
ing as sad an iiilmiul .■iinl exicrnal history as do 
1 so many of the other republics of Simnish Amcr* 
I ica. Ttm oompanttve repose which It enjoyed 
I [up to tlM time of tbfl ChlUaa-Ptonivfaui war] * 

• Thi- Mi-caned "isltpctr- witr " nirri.-d r.ti h\ tin- r. pub- 
lic of C'liill, Agslost the aUi«d n>|jiiMjcs of p> ni niiti Bo- 
lirla. wa« beffan la the yw tttt. For it-xadi !> xUvtc had 
eiiflted a controrerwjr conoemini; tl> - tMiundtirii'n bi-twi^n 
Cbfli UkI Bolivia. Tlif qui-htioti In ltl^put4' wok, wlu tbi-r the 
pnirincuof AtacBmlifi, h'twccn I'iru and ftiili, tK'lon;L,'<-«l ••u- 
tln-ly to Boliria, or wtu'ttii r ( tiili had a Htrht to claim itf 
pxtmiHDt Minthem p«rt. Tfab qnpiition incrcsNcti In rig. 
■liflcance, when it wad diecovi-ix.-d, that there wt-n- In thia 
very BouthiTu part Tiwt d<'p<witii of Kuauo, i-xttniiUi- bcJn of 
aultlH-tn- ami rich vclnn of i«ilv<-r. By th<- ttvaty of .\uk 10, 
1H<MJ, the KovemioentK of Chill aiwl B<i)ivla ajtns-d that the 
territory In di«<pati.> vhoaUl tM-loni; to lK>th ittiites lu commun, 
mj fur »i> the divii>iuu of nteipt* Iroui taxes and n-veime 
dutk-s NvtiK coiifenied. and Boilvij pji dj;i-<l it>! li In no way 
to <l(»turf» t'hilliiM citUtene In the esploitatioii of tlir mU- 
p«-tr<' niiniM'. Inn'ii>M>d by Porn, with which Bolivia hinl con- 
cluded tt fx-cM-t otfenolvc and defeu*iTe alliance In IK73, the 
KuTeniiuent of Boiivia did not obocr^e the tnrnty of 1N60; it 
nrbltmriiy taxed a Cbilisn company of im rrb.iiif- in the sea- 
port of .\ntofaKai>t-i. and here m« tinK with ri 'ii^Linre. made 
M venil nrr<»t.'' anil confli«eiite«l the prop<Tty of the company. 
I I'erii. wbirb expor1<il larife t{iiantiti<'-< of iruano and wiltpetpe, 
and ft .in-d Uie coni|i- titioii of) iiiti;i tic ( liili, did not di.Hlike 
tbin n'prl■-^ion. ( hili rnmpl.iin'-d of Itie nrtion i-f Kollfia 
in violitti'iii of fbe tn :itv iitid wben Ibe h tdT ilid not pay 
any attention fo ii« roni|iliiiiil)-, < 'bill i<ml|>i)ed n rquadron. 
CJiiistil .\iiiiifji.'i'-i'> to !>' liKx kjtdiii b.v the winie on fVb. 
II. isp.t, iiud the i Titin' s tp- ri t'i'ni to Ik- !<• L'jxin 
tbU folioWol. on tin- tir-t of .MiiK'h. 'be rtecliiniti.in n) war 
by Bolivia, whicb. on llir -<ion<l da.v of April, ronrlndnl an 
armeil Hlllaiiie witb I'eru. The ^ hili-in r-qiiadroa next 
block:iil''>l (lie sriucli I'eruvian p<irt of li|uiqiie and other 
jmrt" in the n^ i;:btM>rb"oil. wln-ric" n.iltpi lr. aot! irntino were 
« xiwirl 'd. pn hart) by tlif Prrnvi in t1' < t. w hieh had 
mon- Iron-" th- rbllijini \v. r<-, howevi r. roni|» IImI to 
miw th'- MiK kiele Mid to retire to ,\nto(rii-i<i"tii- Itui -oiin 
af t. rv* .ir l th-y »ueei 'ilid ni e:ipliir;iiL: llu- htron^-. -l irou- 
cl:id of the I'ni'iny, in t.;k:ii:- tie- port of l"i-i.",],. .iin; uidt - 

I' f.-iitini: thi- I iii'l f're -s "f ih' H<»tni:iTi" iiid I'< r(i\ near 
r>olor. »; tb v ibl-ii 'Ki iipi'sl the port of I()uic]ne and toolc 
away On- 1 iitir.' ".■ulli IN ruvinn |<tox itn r < ,f T,ir:i)rir.i. with 
1 its rich tml- "f r'l iMo m.il « i.tii.tri-. u — . i.iup'.. |. ly 

1 masttir at aca, and Arlca aud other pwla of Peru wert! block- 
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was owing, not to the free play of its constitu- 
tional institutions, the model of which vfaa bor- 
rowed for a short tioie from the great republic of 
North America, but to the flrmncM and to the 

mort or U'ss inti-llijrc-nce wiiicii have Ik'i ii Mmwu 
by tite various military chiefs who fllkd the prcs- 

■MIIV the Clillian fl' i t, Intri>«.- fxcitrnjont pn'vnilol in 
tb« two atllul ntjittf, ami ilu ir two ri ^ilXTtiTi- cdx i rium nti 
wrrfovcrthniwii; in IloliTi.i th' n rxi-t-^l a fl.'it>' ■ miim hy, 
it" nniiy nn<l finanrc* Iwiu;,' )ir<»initi'; in IV r'l, (J^n I'ii rnKi. 
Mho hml txin cli'dcal pn xiilt ill. riilrtl like ;i lUrt ii r 'Up 
c4iniKii;;n of wiis ^liil niori- f.iTorul)li' fi»r Ui i 
Ttii lr trr>n|)«, umliT 11 Il:.i|iiiiliiii". iiiun li' <1 nn tli<- '.till 
of Mnrrh into tin- lomi of Mi-qu u'Ua, wliicU ti:i>l l>' ' ii )tt>:in- 
ili'ii.-.! by iIk- IVnIvi:ln^: tiK' ('liLliMntr«N>|)8thr<'Wtli<-('n<-iiiy 
Iviik oil Tuciia. «(!■ f tin- nlllc<l lr<»p» ►'Ull< r<'<l unolbcr <lf- 
frai. ui«>ii uliicli till' farmer occupii'<l ihr town ami tonic 
Aricn liy ctorin. The Ili>llvi in triH)px r tln-il liotnf uf!> r tlie 
<lrf< at niMr Tncnii. Tliro!!i;ii tin- iii''<li»tiuii of tlx- I'lilti'd 
>>tJit«i« ii«-i:otiiitioii.« for )w :h M wi'iv b<-L'mi. Tln' plcniimtt-n- 
tinrii* of iln' Ijilltt^-n-iil npublli* an>l of tlio fnit>'>l sttU.'it 
convi n<il on u>'Utriil ifMiiml. <m t><Niril ii I'nitcil Slut s ni:in- 
of-w.ir, oi\ the 22(1 of OctohiT. Ttic coiifcri iir ■, liowrvi r, 
dill n<>t acriT n» to the comlilionn of pfiicc. Tln' proiHwition 
UmI the tbni- vtatiK kIioiiIiI untimit to th>' arbitration of thv 
Unlt'.Ml hibiti-ii goTi rniiu nt nan rufunctl hy thu victorious 
Chilinn*. Thus tbc confiTi-nci- cam*' t'> an vnd, witbuui any 
rmult. on fh-' 2Tth of CktobiT. Willi n forro pf aboat 24.000 
mt-n thi- clillinnM rt-anmt'd tlio war. Tb<-y laniltil two nnnx 
corpa oil t b'.- coa»l uf Pcm, tikvy ruutrtl tbo i-nciiijr. intlvDcbed 
nrar Lurtii. and advincnl tuwunl Limn, ihr cupitiil of IVrii. 
Afi'T hav|ii(r miflvYcd twofurtbirdtfiul*. oncntar Cborllloo, 
on Jan. 1*.!. I'WI. and the other iicnr Mimflori'K. on tbp 15th 
of tbf Minv inontli. the enemy Ilvd in coufm-lon to Lima. 
Tbe IN-ruvian army was now atturly ilfmoraliii-d, and on* 
able to rt-fift any nirttttT. Ltma wan occiipivtl by the 
Chlllnn Troop* on the ITtb of Jnnnary. In pHce of the 
fuKitive rVrola, Calci«Ton was apixiiiitctl pri>v|«ional prwU 
di'iit of Pern by a convention of notalilet.; after the iKMiiiin 
of cougmti, which liaU b«vn conv.'Di-*! with great ditnculiy, 
had iMren oprnetl, Caldernirn nomination wun nirnle di llnitive. 
Geo. Lynch, wbo, in plac« of Gen. Baiiuedann, waa in- 
tnated with the chief command of the CliUlan troop*, came 
In ecNittict with Calderan and with tialvcs, the miniat«r of 
fflvUga aWi»; he ordenid tMr nmeml; tni when. Us 
wdmmntwittMtMidlng, both of them eootlmed to eznviae 
ttclr faiwttans, tbqr «wb wmMd sod snit toSsniluu'o 
fhs thdHd SlMia fomnment, beHevtng It bads right to 
tancvTCB* ia all Anarieia states aad kuowing its own 
lattiiatfaha hetler goaided bjrttecsisleiwe of snail thaa 
«r hufe etatcr. had aJready reoniniiard the Caldcmn gevcin< 
■eat; It had also drclsfnl to the ChilisB gownunnit. that 
the latter wonM aotba allowed to laslstapoa a w eeioBof 
tafritoty as a oondltloa pfothntnaiy to avRottatiaas for 
pmet, and that the United Slates woald not soffer any 
iatmeatiaa fhm Knrope. Chili ^pviated the faUawinR 
eondltloas: Parama to cede the district of Tanpaea, and 
topaya warladsianttyof twenty mUllona oC dollats within 
slilfl<B|iiaNi aatU the oomiiletioa of the payment of that 
«aai.CUII was tohcepthetowa of Aricaaaapled|^: and 
to esse the indeomlQr sbonld not be psid, CUU would keep 
Ailea and tshepossi-wion also of the KaBiio island, Lohos. 
ChBi dedsiad to the AaMrieaa aihilster that it would d«cUoe 
all farther nMdiatloo la case of Psru'a rrfUslag to accept 
these oonditlaos. InadrcularoT Dee Sl,»«l. tothcdiphv 
amtle icprennttitlves of Chill. BalHMeeda, tha ChlllaB 
atfnlstrrof foreign aflslia, gara an aecniate acoouatof the 
cawesof the war, of the events of the war and of the later 
vnalon bgr th« United iHat.ii, and inabted upon tho demand 
of a eessloa of tsffttaiy, which he algniflcd an aa iadlapt-naa. 
Me assnaa of ladnnnillesliaa, aad a condition of security 
baartapoahuetnatloaallaw. At the sams thaa he did not 
Ml In pccaU the ItetthattiM United Watrafomament tai its 
bli-ffnatlKnal eontflcu ieepcdaliy ta the wan with Mexico) 
did aot heaUate to Impose on the Tanqnlabed adverrnqr 
emlBHa of large tracts of teirltory as a prelhninaiy con- 
iMIaa. Uader each dicmatanccs tha nrgotiationa, It is 
Ine, wan ooatlaaed, hat the cooelnsloa of panes was re> 



iclt ntial c hair in I'rni. — Thecoiuititution of 11*56, 
moiliticd Nov. 10, 1800, Is the iwmrce of the pul>- 
lic kw uf Peru. The eiecutivo power is in the 
hands of a prraident, invariably cjhoacn from the 

army. The pn-siiieni i-^ iKfttd fm fuui ytar^ by 
the citizens uasmbled iu cluctaral coliegea. lie ia 

niov<-»l lo an inriilriilabli' <li«t.niici'; meanwhile rbili r< iniiine<l 
ill j>o!w.' "!-ion of wliiit it hail octupitil.— Dnr iij: ihi' y< ar IHH-J 
no iKufiitiiil rhant'e oeciirreil In tln' loiulitS.iii of I'lrii. 
Thi- Chllinn" ln»iil>-il iiium their uniilitlon- .,f pi ncr, and in 
I'l rii lli' y toiilil find no pivi rniii' til Iliiit would ajfrti- to 
i|j<-"i e'iiiilit;(iii». Uolivia litpi aloof fmiii the war, and 
mithi r . . ul 1 IVru ix|»Tt any nwift iiirr from any otb<r 
jxiwi r, till iiiori' CO Ixciiii-e tho I'liit'Hl Stiilii* in 
ahataiiK'^l from any inl' Tvntion. In thnt jwirt oi' the coun- 
try wbieb liiid not bei'H occupii tl by I Itilian triMijix, lawl<>M 
gangs of toldiem, unih-r rupv'irioux and violent lemli ni. raged 
in a moot cruel maini'. r. In Cliiiu ba nlxty l'uro[H-nn in- 
I liubltiinta were nbot, and in pilhi^rlni; ilu' town the marnndera 
de»troy«>d property valued ateijibt niilllons of dollant. tn 
I Ibu seaport of l'i>eo the Kant; of Col. .Mji«, on the 21th of 
I Januury, in n rtat - of beastly intosiciilion. uuirUereil M verul 
I humlrriiii of inhabitantn. S<-ver.il ir^'n' Tila now claiinitl tha 
{ hit.'hei't iiutbority, and fooKlitone ii;;iiiniit the other: thiiii : 
I .Vdiiilnil MaiitiTo, in iluaras; Tarthrr nurib. Ilie Indian Pnun; 
iu i ujjmdrca. Itenila's former minister uf war, (ieu. I^jleBiaa; 
In Aroquipa, I'orriJIo; in Ayacucho, tien. Caccree, a brave and 
dett rmlned oflJeer. Tho latt -r bad wtme of the leadera of the 
maniodittg troops ahot. timoni; thi in < 'ol. Man. TheCbilians 
refused to rf«o)i;nis<' the tMHip^of thrM> leader* as b*lli(»ien'nt 
iH»l(lii n«, but tn i.titl all men who were rapturt^ with arms 
in hand aa hicbway roblxTii. Tlie t'rrnvlana trmiU-d tho 
CHiilinn* in a like manner. Thu*. on the 0th Af July they 
imrprimil and killed a troop of Chilian »oldieri» in Concep- 
cion, ujKin which the rhiliaii gencml, del Canto, cauiutl all 
the inhabitant!! of that town to l>c nuwer.crcd. The Cbiliaiu>, 
growing imp:itient becanao peace waa nut concluded, sought 
to indemnify tlH.inaelv<-a by incrcaaing tho n venae dutie», 
and by impoelng oontribntiona on tbe towns which tbey 
held and occupied. In thia manner they tried to oowpd 
tbe Peruviana to milke peace. Tbe negotiations with pTnii- 
dent (iarcia Calderoti. r«mflned in tbe inierior of Chill, 
remained wilb<iut rvaolt, becwiao bo retiifed ta afiva to 
tbc ceaakm of Arica and Taciui. The Chlliaas Ifaeivfars 
entered Into ncgntiatlona with Igkaiaa, an hoBiet but 
nairoW'.Biiadrd man. In CaJamarcd; Iglislas proerd to be 
more ready to yi. id. Muniero. however, who, by viftne 
of IdsfotuMTCaiKicity as vie< ■pn i'idvut, bad drdarrd bim> 
aetf the eaastitHticMial succvMaor of Csldieron, wbo bad gone 
lo Arrqnlpa sud bad eren formed a mlnistiy thtTe, refused 
to ratify the e mri '.ioiKi mud'' by l^lenlaa. — On Msy IS, 
I8H3, a treaty of p<-aie, nrcepo d by Igleaiua, was COnCloded 
between Cbiti and Feru. Tho atipalalions of the tn nty 
were as follows: 1. Tho aocondltkinal enrrender in periu-- 
tulty to Chill of tbe department of Tmapaca as far north aa 
the Quebradade Canuuonea, the whole of which tmitoiy la 
consequently he Ruvemed by ( *hili. S. Tho territories of 
TVcna aad Arica. now held by Cblli, aro to be snbjtct to the 
legiaiatloa and gtAcrameat of that republic during tea 
yt^urs from tbe data of the freak's takfaif eflrcl. At the 
ezpintion of that time, a plobiseltam is to be hsd, which 
ehall decide whether that terrllaiy shall be subject to t'biii 
airtrtnnitoPrra. Tbeooontiy which renafaw in poMi<«<4un 
of the territory la to pay tho other ooantiy 10,<NM>,MO silver 
Chilian dolUre, or the aqtdvalcnt ia Psmvlsa «s/m. A 
•vvcial protocol la to detenilaa the Ibnnnader which the 
|4(>bb«l«»n ahall be hald, and tha time uf payment of tbe 
SIO.<lin.<)0(» alluded to. a. Tha govenunvnt of Chill hinda 
itM'lf atrictly lo comply with th* contract idgned and decrees 
iwnwl ni>p««tlng goano Feb. 9, IMS, and reapiTting nitrate 
Marrh tt of tbe sane yfar.aad It adds thmrtotbe fdlowlag 
dvelantion: **Ths said decreo of Pah. tL IBM; ordm tho 
sale of 1 .000.0(10 tons of gnaaov aad article thlru-ea e«|»b> 
liubca that tbe art pries of the fuaao^ afirr dedartlng tha 
cost of ritrscUoo, aaalysls, weighing, loading, ealarha of 
employw to overlook these dUbmnt opentinns. and all 
expenses Incanvd up to the moment of phicing it, taelied, 
oa board the vcaed, shall be dhrided la equal paitsbeunaa 
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aaBiatcd by a couucil of niinrntcrs. Tlie legislative 
power b rested in a cungress composed of two 
cliiiinlitrN, who pass tlic budirct and the laws in 
tbe uuiking of wliu h the cxirutive ]>o\vit hns tlie 
initiative. The M-nate is compos* <1 of lorly ukui 
bcm, and the cluuaber of depulieti of eighty. 
During tbe Interval between one teMlon and an- 
other, a pi-rmaneDl commission of levCD aOMIp 
tors aud eight deputies ait»i»ta the president, taA 
performs the fnactioiM of a ooundl of state. — 
At tli<" head of each flt-partmt'nt is a pn-feot, ap- 
jHjintcd hy th»; pnsidetit. The constilutiou of 
18M bad iii.vtitutt'd departmental junUks, but 
tbeae aHscmblieti having resulted in mal&ing gov- 
ernment impostiible, it became necessary to di8- 
eolvf them. In f«ome departmenla the prefect did 
not allow them to atiM^'nible. The municipal 
Jontas, composed of the principal InhaMtants of 
each locality, have <s\\ < n l»i tier rr sdlt.s ; for a 
number of yi tirs, ii has ( remarked that they 
are an cM i'llcni st hiKil of ))oliticaI and Hdmiuis- 
trative ciliication. — Thanka to an unlcKiked-for 
resiouree, the »ale of guano, which tend'<, how- 
ever, to become exhausted, and of which tlie Ktate i 
olaimed the monopoly, the financial condition of 
Peru wtuj |>retty good previous to the break- 
ing out of the war witli Chili. In the luulp-t 
of 16Ti receipts were {M.iK^.t^l mUs (dve 
franos), and the cUslraneBients were 07.M8,974 

thf ijovrnimfnjt of Chill ninl tli'^ cnxlltor* of Pom, wliMO 
rn-»lit<i «n- Rwaritnt)^^! by tlili« nrtlclc." The povrrument of 
J hlll slfo d^rlnn* th,it. when tho milf of l.(¥lrt,(ini) ton* fball 
huw be« n < i)iii|>l. l<-il, it will ili livi r to th<' cniliuirw of PiTti 
SO piT cci.t. of I hi- int priKif*!", ax pro\i(lttl by article 
thlrt<t'ii, iiiiUl the dfbt fhall have b<'* n ••xtlnpuii-hi'rt or 
tlx- (Srjiotiitu exhitn)rt<"»1. Bat It I* nndfrstnotl thnt only thi- 
dfjKwiti which nrr artnally workrd art- allndi-^l to hiTrby. 
ami thnt all thiwc which may iM-reafttr bv dUcoTcrtM or 
work^fl In the annexe*! lerrltxiricn will belong exclusively to 
Chili, which will n t:iln nil the pn>cetil» and <IIi«|)<iih- of them 
■a ahe may determinp. It U nUo nnder<t<K)d that the credit- 
OTH of Peru who art- beneUlt-d under this conct-Niiun inunt 
conii>ly with the r«tnihitioni> conLilm-*! In the decnv of Feb. 
i>, and that, Ik-joikI the declaratioiui coniahu-d In thia 
article. Chill doM not rrcognlsc, on accoant of war or any 
other modve, my indrbtMlncM of Pent, of any natnre 
whatwrieTcr. 4. Tbe Nortti Loboc lalanda will contlutie to l>e 
nuiua>^-d bjr Chill niitU the l.OOO.ono tona of guuuu which 
have bera eold ahall hare Ixvn deilvr-n^. Tlten they will 
be letiimod to Peru. The M per cent, of the net proceeds 
of the Knano fhnn the Lobna ialandi to which Chili laentl- 
tM wtder the decree of Feb. 9, l« ceded by her to Pern, and 
paymeot thereof will be commenced directly the pre* nt 
treaty rtiall have been ratlllcd. — The qnettiona reliTritiR to 
the fntare commercial rrlatlona between tbe two conntrieti. 
and the indemnitir« dne the CbllUiM for loraea tlirongh the 
war, are mattcra for antweqocnt dlarnmloo and arrangement. 
Tbetrmtjr, however, oonkl not be carried Into effect, bveanae 
the Peravlaaa idaard to tvcngnlMs Ocn. iKliKias a« their 
lawftal pntMnit, and to ratify the treaty be bad ^Ignf-d. 
VIctarioaa ChUI was tiam the bcglnaJag wUHnirta recognize 
Igtariaa aa iimldieBt, hccaoM hia prcaidcac)r offered the 
beat gauaatoM for tha latHlcatlnii, anftlor (he airlct c tbnerv-- 
aam, of tho licalar. McaawhOe, tte hnrieaa condition of 
IVra coatlnDed. Baada of a»«illtd "patriota." who op- 
peaed Iglralaa aad tha nliieadaa af tin treaty of itcace, 
e umhu d amabcrlMa oBtnfea. nia itHfaof tnror. and 
Ibeeaaaideiatfoaor thefbct thatthecaadarioaof atreaty 
WDoM tte aa farflapeoa^leooBditifm totbererovKjaf Pern, 
<nwd tbe better part of the popaiatioa of that conntry to 
rally aroaad Igtodaa, and to lapport Ua dafaaa to tha 
pMUca^. 



The excess of receipts was thus 1,069,087 
toU/i. The public debt, on Jan. 1, 1899, was 
62.2ti5.5.')0 say, 811. 127.500 franc-: it was 

distributed thus: home diht. 4,737.^00 m/l*Jt 
(2:},rt80,000 francs); foreign (h bt, 41,808,7oO «o&« 
(209,018,750 f runes): sum due to coiwignees of 
guano, 15,684,000 (78,420,000 francs). The 
public d< l.t in 1S70 had increa.«ied to 104.855.000 
Kks, distributed thus : conw>lidttted internal debt, 
1.8BO.O0O; new consolidated debt. 8.000,000; loan 
of 1863 and various other del>f.'<.5.905.000: Eng- 
li-^h loan at 5 jK-r cent. (1865', 85,00U,OfK>, another 
English loan at 6 per cent, for the coUHtruction of 
railroads, guBrante*tl by Uie rec«'ipts of the rtdl- 
roads, customhouse and puimo, 59.600.000*>fc*. — 
The Catholic reliifion iia-- Kniained the religion 
of the state; aud unless he prufeiMics Catholicism, 
no one can be admitted to fill any public office. 
The government of the church is divided between 
an archbishop and six bishops, and the church 
derives its revenues from tithes. The congress of 
1850 had some thought of inlro^lucing freoilom 
of worship, but a city celebrated in the historj' of 
i Pern for it.s pronunciauunton, Arequipa, threat- 
ened to secede if that freedom should be granted 
by the constitution. Tbe clergy have pres e rve d 
their eeclejiiastic.-il rouris. — Public inslnietion is 
almost wholly in the hands of the clergy. The 
State appropriates nearly half a million of dollara 
for the support of tb^ imiv* i--;itirs, .Justice, civil 
and criminal, is aiiiuiiii-u n li by a supreme court, 
which sits at Lima; by courts of appeal in each 
of tho chief towns of the deiwrtments; and by 
tbe district comis of fin^t resort. The admin- 
istralioii of tlie mines, the forests and the mill* 
tury aud uavul services have special jurisdiction. 
There la aearcely any Induslry, but a good deal 
of commerce. The greater part of the foreign 
trade is in the hands of Freiu h, English aud 
American merchants. As in all the rest of 
America, it is England which hohln the first rank, 
as regards both imjiortH and exports: Frame is 
only second, ller transactions am<mnt to an 
average of sixty million francs per annum, that ia- 
to say. less than half those of England. — SInco 
the discovery of gii:n.i> the tm n hant marine of 
Peru has increased lu u certaiu extent. In 1869 tU 
bad idnety veaaela. with a capaeity of Q,8M tona. 
The export* of 1»57 amount, d ^,^ f 18.50(5, a'il , 
wliile in 1886tbcy reached thcsiim <>f )f40,r,n,291. 
The principal article of export is still guano, 
which than waa exported in 1870, 482,209 tons, 
of a total Talue of 30,195,146 nlver piastres. 
Aecordiiig to Matisties published in Liiiiii iti 1S68, 
the quantity of gttano exiH>rtvd from 1842 to- 
1887 amounted to 7.157,194 tons, with a total 
value of $218, fiO:?, The «oil of Peru i^ Miit 
able for the cultivation of all tropical prmluetioos. 
Since 1860, cotton and sogiir cane have been ctil- 
livatod U|)on a very large scale, Chinese and free 
blacks being employinl in its cultivation. In 1860 
the eotton crop was esiimatetl at seventy niilliooa 
of dollars, the prolita of which were forty-seven 
mflliona.— Peru, which baa already had tho good 
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fortune to find in the «le oX ihc f-uiiao three- I PETITIOX ^rx r ^ rr, t »^ 
quarters of iu reroiiie. ha. recently met whb | •«'' n'Jm.T,r "J"""";'- »«t 

further luck. S.mo explorations roi,rlw< t< .l in from K.ak.r » w.r -^'^7 . *^ 

1830 r*sult..l in ,h,- di. ov.ry of vaM .k.U of . ^.X^tilv^^ 
nitrate of «Hla The exportation of «.Itpe.,« fa. JorL,El*t fr/. ,^^ "'^^ J" 
citMed from 18.700 cwt in im t.. fiM.^rw in r\,hi u. r,- . ///ZlTk VJZl . ^''^ 

1851. to 1.8Se.m in 1861. and to 8.r,<c,.J><w in from xil o ■ - 
1871.-nf allth. w«l,h with which n:.,un- h:.. roar* Ibi- ^^-^/^^^ iut^'""' . 
«.dowed Peru. ka« uken .dr^tap: of is i of i^^-T^Tr-, r-'- i*!!''' 
ito mineral tRMnra. There we «ai n«.r Puno tir.n w.^;h. -^^ *t 

•ome very pnxluctive -ilv. r mir- - From 177.-. , ih..|^. f,,.,^ jja- . .. ' '^""^ 



U> 1834 Ihcx.' mine* prwiuctti 1.7ij6.««w mure« of 
w'lver, of an averaL'e ralue of from elcrhl to nine 
dollars Since tlie cesMtion of <pini-h nil*- 
these mines have d»-. lineil ven.- tiju h in pr^wiur. 
livf value, th.- srrva!*^ f«rt «.f th. tn havjnz li>-*-n 
Abaodooed for lack oi capital awl other m<^n« 
of woikinirthem. The sn^i cm-^ of the 'h-rWof 
of the mL-iin:j ir..i i-tr> L- a j.-.t ,.f r r.'. ;■ 
which the capf^-<» have in «*cfa f^LKt. Ti.:* 
dHlnM prerenu th*? fnrma:i>*fi of tLuJa-j aw« L»- 
tioos Uf»>n a L-.-- -< j* j, r.sij».T «i.* f-vi- 

rai of th' ^t,*: . .^ - r-, -i^^ .„ ^ ^ 

to resume, am xtr n mzrv^ pr»«l*> -,r ^ v* 
liieul<». the TtUci, Hr>-&5» lo fc^r.*— Brau- 
oGftarar. Bt-^ tt-r ' WTk.* «f l":: 
H. lra. Br^k-;:r Mi i:-. a. Wi>-i 
tMniih. McTcn jL£>i P U^^^are^ H:.. . 
«t$ m Am 4.W Jf'JV'. * T- j„ I>:t: :c It*. 
GriDd: !>^r V-y-:;' i:x* 'A-^' 4- > ' />,>.^ 
<* BA-*^ . M jr -^.:" * Ait f 

gUOitHr. V: A^. - Piri,. <^.irT»T -t 

I>e>.jarl ~ Zy r'- - t i::*£ mt ^ :«; t.v 
Pan- :->. Pr^ r-. Jg^f fi^ f. .y.,^ f 

i'*^'!* f < *-« «•»;' '.t K<r -k- 

.•> 5 • pir> » • 

Ani, Umik, Ir**!*-* Ptz--* • i»s. 
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lumbia. May 18 Ihe committee n-ported as in- 
structed, with an additiunul n'soJulion that there- 
after all petitions relating in an\' way to slavery 
or it.s al)olition should be laid on the table without 
action, and without being printed or referred. 
May 25 the previous question, culling off debute, 
wiu* ordennl by a vote of 10» to 89, and the sec- 
ond of Pineknj-y's reHulutionR, alwve mentioned, 
W!W adopted by a vole of 182 to 9. John Quincy 
AdninK olTeri-d to prove it false in five niinnte»i, 
but wa>« »ilenre<l. On the following day the third 
resolution was adopted, 133 to 45. and the com- 
mittee's new re>n>lution, 117 to 68. Adams re- 
fus<'d to vote, denouncing the resolution as a 
violation of the cout>-tiluliou, of the ndes of the 
hou.sj-, and of the risjhtsof hi:* constituents. The 
first of Ihe "gag laws"\viw thus put in force. 
It waH n'new<d in subsiiinec, Jan. 18. 1X17. — 
Adams at once U'came the champion of Ihe right 
of petition. In Ihe adoption of the rules at the 
iH'ginning of each congress, he regularly and 
unsuccessfully moveii to rescind the "gag rule.'" 
He became the fuimel througli which all the antl- 
slrtVfry jM-titions of the country were' p*)ured. 
Within the ne.xt four years In- rec-<trtis theoiferiug 
of nearly 2,000 |»etitions, including jH titions for 
the rescinding of the gjig nde itsi lf, for the recog- 
nition of Ilayti. for expunging tlie d«-cl!initi<m of 
independence fnun the journals, and for his own 
expulsion. Besides Ihosf whose number he men- 
lions, there was an unknown numW-r of others 
pre.sente<i in batches. The most e.\eitiug >cene«>f 
the serii s In-g-an Feb. 0, ISIiT. A»lams inquired 
of tlio speaker whether it would be in order to 
presi-nl a jK-tition from twenly-lwo slaves. The 
disortlerly house, catching but a liazy notion of 
the inquiry, at once lo>t its head. Suggestions to 
expel Adams for having attempted to offer a pe- 
tition from slave«», to Censure him for contempt 
of the hous4', and to take Ihe |H-tition out and 
bum it. wrrc iH-coming inexlri«ably entangliHl, 
when Adam^ for the first time remualed the 
speaker that his inquiry as to the propriety of 
offering Ihe |xtition wjus still pending and unan- 
swentl, and staleil also that the petilion was in 
favor of ^l^ve^y. The hou>^' siw that it had been 
outwitted, but it dislikiil to yield. " What, sir." 
said Wa<lrly Thompson, of Sotitli C'arolina. " is it 
a mere iritle to hoax, to iritle with, the memlK'rs 
from the south in this wjiy and on this subject ? 
Is it a lii'lit lliini:. for the amuH-ment of others, to 
irritate almost to madn<-s.<i tin; whole «Kli"gation 
from thi- slave slati>7 Sir, it is an aggnivation." 
He thi-n-fon- intMlitied his resolutions into a cen- 
sure of Adams f<»r having " Iritlcd with the 
housf, " *' by <'r«ating the iiiq>rc^>i<Mi. and leaving 
the house under such impression, that tin* said 
()eliti<m was for the aIn)liiion «tf sluvm', when 
Uf knew that it was not." Ily various anund- 
nienH tliis was finally modifier! into a t.-une reso- 
lution ihat, since AiLims ha<l disdaine d any effort 
to proeiit the |M'lition, nothing should Im' <lone. 
and even this was rej<'cl<'tl. Jiut befi>r<' iIk- final 
I, Feb. 9, Adams secured his cov« i«d oppor- 



tunitj' for defense, and his savage retaliation upon 
his opponents in gi-neral and in {mrticular, inter- 
rupted by e.xphuiatious and half-hearted denials 
from them, made up one of the few scwnes in 
congressional hisiorj-, from 1820 until 1800. when 
the cowing of an opposition was the R-sult of a 
northern meml>er's spi-ech. From this time de- 
Imte with Adams was the most perilous of under- 
takings. — In the wnale the objection to the re- 
ception of abolition p<'titi«ms had Ix'cn almost 
simu1taneou.s. Jan. 7, 1836, Calhoun obji'Cte<l 
to the reception of two petitions from Ohio 
for the alK)lition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, ami four days afterward he renewed It 
u|Km a petiticm of Penn.sy]vania Quakers to the 
same effe<'t. Hut the senate was a (hingerous place 
for such an experiment. Is'o ' " previous question " 
could cut off debate; senator after .senator drifted 
off to the perilous questions involved in the institu- 
tion of slavery it.self ; and Ihe result was such a por- 
tentous debate as had never yet been heard In the 
M.-nale. Calhoun's |)oint was, that if the la-tition 
was couched in disn spectful language it could not 
1k' re<-i'ived. Hut in this there was a cumulative 
difticully. To know the language of a petition it 
was nrce.s.sary that it should be resul, and it would 
always be difiicult for soutlu ru senators to li.sten 
quietly to petitions in which their constituents 
anil Ilieiii'«elvi's were iletioiuieed iis pirates, btiteh- 
<'rs. and dejiU'rs in human fii'sh. King, of G«'oigia, 
read Calln>un a bitter ami w»ll-<leser\-ed lecture 
on this unstat<'>manlike policy of provoking de- 
bate on the petitions; nnd Calhoim could only 
answer with the rej>roacli that King was destroy- 
ing southern unity of ai-tiou. Calhtmn's course 
is one of the fi w evidence-, of Ids lack of sincerity 
in desiring the preservation of the Tnion. A 
demm-ralic; northern M'liaior Iikene<l him to a 
pugnacious farmer in his stale who was so anxious 
for |Hwe with his neighbors that he was alwaj's 
willing to figlit for it. In ibis instance Ctdhoun had 
abundant opportunity to agitate for the suppres- 
sion of agitation. It was uoi initil >Iarch 9 that Ihe 
reception was agn-ed to by a vole of 30 to 10; and 
two days after, "the prayer of the petilion was 
n'j<H led " by a vole of Ji4 to 0. This halting com- 
promise between refusing lo receive, and n-fcrring 
lo a conunittee, was tlieieafler the regular mode 
of proci-dure in the senate. It had no effect in 
clu-cking the t>elilioiis. and renewed and cou.stant 
debate on their reee])tion kept the s^'uate in tur- 
moil. In I)e<-eniber, 1837, ( lay urge<l their m;ep- 
tion and n-ferenre, on the grounds that the)' were 
evoki-d maiidy by a fwling in the north, that the 
ii_'lit iif li;ii] III ( II ass.iih (1, nnd that it was 

'■ brttiT that llie counlrv slmuld l>e quiet than Ihe 
senate "; but his adviee met no more respectful 
alieuliou than lh<> warnin:; of Buchanan at Ihe 
beginning. " Let it be oia e understood that tlh 
siiered right of petition and the cause of lb 
alKtlitionisis must rise or must fidl together, aii' 
the cons<-quenc<'s may be fatal." — The P.viI' 
Hi:.s<>i.rTK»N. I)w:. 21. 1837. in the house, J-i 
.M. I'ation, of Viri'ini" sL-cured a .suspeusii'i 
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the rules and the previoui« quentioD, and tlic pas- 
ai^^of arenolution to lay on the tabic, \v-itliout 
being drhateil, printttl, mid or rpft rnd, and with 
out furtber urlion, ull (x-lilioas and (xtiH-rs touch- 
tag the abolition of Klavi-ry, ortlie buying, sell- 
Img or tnadTciring of akvw In may stale. cliBtricl 
"orterritory" of the Untted States. AdanMSBAin 
pmicsttd. and rcfu.-'cd to vntr. but tlie rMolutlba 
was |«88v<l by a rote of 122 to 74. — Thb Atobh* 
ton RBaoi.rnoH8. Dee. 11, 1888, In the house, 
Charlcx.T, Alln rton. of New Hamjusbin'. ol)taincd 
a suspension of the nilt x, and ofTcrnl live rc!*t>lu- 
tiooBL The first four condi'iniutl L'l iiiTally uny 
attempts at the al>olitionof slavery iu Ibu I>i»trict 
of C'oUimbia, or iu the territories, and any pcti- 
lioDM for that oltjcci; tbc fifth ri>^ilvtil that all 
•uch petitions sboultl be laid on the table, " with- 
out bein;; priuieil, debated or referred." Apdn, 
Ibc pri'viou.'< question out ofT di liatc, ami tlir n s 
olutioiM were passed on this and the following 
day. the last or "gag" resolution having in its 
favor Via votc« to 7^1. The otily npi^vrent result 
was the ininudiatc ui>ih iraiici- of a ui w line of 
petitions for the r> |><!il of tlic Athi iion M-ttle- 
mem."— TwxxTT'FtiuiT Kixk. Jan. 21, lb40, 
bjr a vote of 114 to 108, the home adopted as its 
twi i)t\ first rule, that no [H'tilioii, nuniorial. reM>- 
lutton, or othsr paper praying thu aboliiioa of 
•laTery in the District of Colombia or the terri- 
tori<'<. or of the inti r^t if >la\c tm<ic. should in 
future be rctvivcd In the h("U^.c, or cutcrtaiaed iu 
any manner whatever. The decrcaiN; of the ma- 
jority In favor of the repn^ion principle In this 
vole was strikinir. and wilh in itH<'lf an e^Hdence 
that till- s\ -tein < tiiild iiok 1 rniun- very much lon;;c r. 
Adams bad found the fupitort which he bad at 
flm ladud, and his yeariy rrcurring notions to 
flllliC the twenty tir-t from ilie li>t of rules were 
defeated by st«udily dwindlini; majorities. The 
rale, however, only Incrcaw<l tin- Ktrenirth of 
lan£nia::e of the petitions, and their nuuilM-r as 
well: 34.0(10 Hi^^mtures had K-en ailix«-<l to i>eli- 
tion.s of thi.s niifure in 1835-« ; llO.OtNt in the 
aeasion after the Pincluicy resolutions; over SUO.UUU 
after tbe Pstton reMlutions; and after the twenty- 
first rule wa* a<.lopted tlie -ii/tlalUtes to petitions 
on all the cognate subjects were practically beyond 
«oiiotli^. Jan. t4, 1849, another exciting scene 
lieffnn in the house, .\ilnms Ix ini: a-jiiin the centre 
of it. He olTerifl a |Hliiion from citizens of 
Haverhill. Massachusetts, pniyingforadi.si«olutlon 
of the Union, and aaked for its reference to a 
committee to set forth reasons for die rejection of 

tlie [Htition. Tiie anger of the «>uthern nn in 
bers darned out again. Suggestions were again 
made to expel Adams, to censure him. or to bum 
the j^rtiiii'M. .Vdani-^ lit fir t only n jilii <1 liy ad 
vij»iug his leading op|H)iieut> to " ^'o to a law 
school, and Iram a liltic of ihc rights of the 
dtizeo-s nn<l «>f the inemlx rs of this hous4' but, 
when the boiw had voteil, lis in 7,1. to take into 
Cunddenilion the n-^ihiiion- of ci iiNnre ofTen-d l>y 
Tliomas F. jtfarshall, of Kentucky, the h|>okc>nian 
flf the southern caucus, the debate was adjourned 



I until Jan. 28. From that day it continued until 
Feb. 7, with a virulence surpassing tbui of the 
tin<t. Adams had his opponents at a (ii-.i>! vatitajie, 

> for many of Ihein were avowed (ii«uiiioiii-vt>, but 
he us«'d nl>o every other advanlaiie which could 
be used. The chamcter of the whole debate may 
he conodved from Adams' reference to Wise, of 
Virginia, his bitterest opjxim nt. as ha\ in^ i oni-' 
into that hall from the Graves-Cilley dud, of 
which he was a promoter, " with his hands drlp- 
pinp with hniu:in ^on-, and a bloieh of human 

I bliHid ujKin his face "; and from \\ im- s tem|K rate 
reply that " the charge was as ba^e and black a 
lie as the traitor was Imwm; and black who uttered 
it." At hiiit Adnms, worn out ami almost breath- 
h-s-s. but triumpbani over every as-ailant. allowed 
a motion to "Uiy the whole subject on the table 
forever." and it was carried by a vote of 108 to 
!):{ — Al the spK-ial ii of 1841 Adam-' n u'u- 

Ilar motion to omit the twenty tin>t rule had 
actually been carried, by a vote of 113 to 104. on 
a motion to adopt tbe ruirs ..f the last house for ten 
daysoiily ; but tins wa- afti i wanl reeon-idere<l and 
lost. 8es«iinu afl<r >i'->i,(n the majority auaiii^l 
Adams' motion dwindled. At hutl, iK-c. 3, 1^44. 
the house, by a vote of 104 to 81. refused to lay 
bis motion on the table, and, by a vote of lOS to 
80. ttboli^hed the twenly-fln<t rule. The ten years' 
gripe of John Qubicy Adams upon the gag ays- 
tein had choki <l it at last anrl forever. Tben'afi<T 
|K-tilioiis of i \ I ry natiire vv< le (piietly n'legaled 
to the lini)M< ot sm h |Hipers, tbe comioittee room. 
— Dec. \i. the ancient rule reqttiring the 

presentation of jM-tiiions in tlie hou»>e was re- 
scinded. Since that lime jx tilioiis have Ixeii 
delivered to the clerk of the houxe, indorsed with 
I the name of the member presenting them and of 
the committee to whieh lin y nre to be ri fi rnd. 
I The clerk then trau-fer> llu-in to the proper com- 
; mittivs, and notes their ]ires4'ut;ttion ootiie jour* 
! nal. — S<1' 1 Ifc'iiton's JuUitrt of ('n/if/i'tim, 201, 
207; Vi fV'.. 24 (I'inckney resolutionst. Vi . 2tjO 
(Ailams" lir-t trial: his i»|Ht'<-h is at pa;:e 2S;'.i; 12 
tb., ii» (Calhoun's motion) ; 13 ib., MO U'»tl«>n 
resolutions). 703 (Atherion rrKolution*); 14fft..S88 
(Iwenty tirst rub ), J •} ■• ir/«< U"; 
848 ; 2 Calhoun » WviLt, 4m ; U .Vdams' M. nuiir 
^J. Q. Adaoit.tSO; 11 i/a. li)»; 61 ^Wvh' Itigi*- 
trr, 3-"iO ( Adiiiiis' '•(erjiid trialt ; 14 in'x-rtilie 
liiriiir^ ;{o;i (the best ariruinent i;i favor of the 
twenty first rule); 2 IVnton's Thiiitj )\,u->i' 17- f, 
15U; 1 Greeley's .^IwkTwaw ro/^/firf, 143; Giddiugs' 
//iutfr/rv "/ t^e Rfhtitum, 108, 158; 8 Wilson's IKm 
<n„l Full of t/u S/.in Pivr.r, 346; 2 von Hoist's 
j L'HtUd Safes, 236. 470; Morse's Hfe of J. Q. 
I Adam, 848. 807; 18, &. 88 i^ffe» of Ihe Urtue «f 
BepfttenkOivet. (Coui|Min PKin ion. Kioiit i»f.) 

.Vi.tx.v.NotJt Johnston. 

PETITION. Right of. The constitution of 
till- I niied States, in its first amendment, jirovirles 
that • ( ontrn-ss shall make no law nl>riili:ini-' the 
right of the iH-ople peaceably to iim>mble and to 
. petition the government for a ledrtiss of giiar- 
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anccs. " TliLH provision U IK it a ^t:lt^■IIK iit uf ab^stracl 
riglit bjis«^Hl on thwry, luii, like aliiuist all other 
cluui*'s in the grvat Anglo-Saxon c harlofH, it had 
Its oripin in the successful stniirplc asrju'nst actual 
tyninny. It is foundfd on Eiiirli<ii Iii-tory, and 
to undvretand it, it is nvoessary to glance ftt that : 
lifstoiy. — The right of pettttoo fieeim lobe rccog- 
ni/.fd in iu.i'jim rfitirdi. whidi was ratifn-d liy 
Kiog John in 1215. Chapter forty contains Ihetic 
words: " NtiUi ntgabimw reetum aut JuaHUam," 
and thcv art- n-jK-ated in the charters of Ilcnrj- 
111. (,12k;. ( hap. 2U) and Edward I. (1297. chap. 
iSy. Some {M-tiiiotuof tlii^ prriod are taid to Ik* 
preserved in the tower of lA)ndon. In the reign 
of Charles I. petitions became liolder an<l hold- 
er, notwilhstandinii \hv cniitruiptiiuus tn iinn iit 
which they recei^'ed from him, and the right of 
pitwiitini? them n«tar«l1y grew to be obnoztom 
to thr rav ilii IS. Con^c-qncntly, tOOD after the 
TMtoratiou of Ctiarlcs II., parliament piiwed a hill 
•gainst tumuhuoua petitioning, which forliade the 
prt'rtentation of jwlilions for the altcratifin of 
maltent established by law, to the king or cither 
hoane. by more than ten perBona; nor could more 
than twenty pemons sign a petition, unleiis its cun- 
tenU were previotisly approve*! by three justices 
or a majority of tin lt im! jury in the country, or 
by tlie lord mayor, aldermen and common council 
tn London. The transgressor was liable to line 
and impri«^)nment. (13 Car. TI., st. 1, c. 5; 8 
Bututes at Large, p. G.) This statute did not 
have the desin^ result, and in 1679 m> many 
pitilions were pres«'nt<d protestiii<; nu'iiin>'t the 
r< ixated prorogation of parliament, that the king 
Is-Huwl A proclamation to put a stop to them, but 
still they continued to pour in. The advanced 
mj-aiixtM presented counter'addrrasea expres-sing 
their tihJmrrt wr of tlu-sc petition.s. IIi'iici-, tlie 
two national parlies became known as " Pctitiou- 
ers "and "abhorrers," ahhough soon after they 
Wefe CalliMl "whiirs" antl "ti>rii'>" in'^tead. 
(8 Hnme's History of England, chap. 6b.) It was 
from James II. , that, nine yean later, the right of 
pi'tilicn n ' l ivi d tin- S4 verest blow in England. 
He liad made up his mind to restore bin fellow 
Catholics to the full rights of English nibject«(and, | 
indeed, to give them the preferettee), la apitc of i 
exiting penal lawv. To thfs end he found it 
ncCC'^nry lo t a-ide thr .xlatuti - by nuans of 
what was called the "dispensing power." This 1 
prerogative of dispensing with penal laws had 
\x'vn a.*'-uracd by the crown sevend centuries 
iH'fon-. and wus originally copied from the practii <■ 
of the Rormm cburc-h. It was an infringement of 
law, and had met with resisianrc almost fn>m the 
beginning. In 1687 the king is>ueda di-elaration, 
under this p<)Wer, announcing that none of the 
penal hiws against non-conformists should be 
enforced. This proclamation, which In known as 
the " declanition of iinlulji ;.( i." pti>.|noed no 
effect. Accordingly, in IQtSb, he published a 1 
second «lmlhir declaratton, which was followed, | 
a we< k later, by an order in connril eommatiding 
the clergy' to read Ihe declaration on certain Suii- i 



days at the u.Mial time of divine .st-rviee in all tlift 
churches of England, and bidding the bUhops 
distribute copies of it for this object through- 
out their dioceses. The clergy received the order 
with doubt and ili»ati-faetion. Not only wjw 
it optMJsed to their wislies, but it was equally re- 
pugnant to public opinion and the laws of the 
realm, l^cfore tin- day flxcd for the first readin,g 
a number of protniiient divines met at Lambeth 
and drew up a petition, which waa flaally re> 
duerd (o writing by Lancroft, the nrrbbi>.li.ip of 
Canterbury himself, and signed by him and six 
bishops. In their petition they denied the exfat- 
ence of any pf>wer in the king to dispense with 
acts of parliament; they e.xprcfwcd their willing- 
ness to oIr-j- parliament or convocation; and 
liesought the king not to insist upon the distribu- 
tion and reading of the declaration. The six 
sufTragan bishops delivenMl the petition to ,Iame.<i 
on their knees, but he received it in a poosiou. 
Aitliough the declaration waa not recalled, it waa 
re:id in r)nly four ehnrches in London on the 
day ai>pf>inud, and from these churches the con- 
gregations immediately departed fai disgust. At 
the king's order the seven prelates were sent to 
the tower, and tried before the king's twnch for 
s< (li( lulls libel, James used every means to se- 
cure their conviction, but it waa impossible to 
tnm the preeentntioa of a respectful petition lnt» 
a criminal offense. The jury k fn:ti' d a verdict 
of "not guilty," and the prisonei-s wire releaM>d. 
The whole nation Icarni'd the result of the trial 
with joy, mill tlir kinL''seonrse in the matter called 
down upon him tin- la-ting enmity of the jieople, 
and <lid much to shake ofT his tottering crown. 
(12 Howell's State Trials, l»8i 8 Modern Reports, 
212.) The prinre of Orange referred to the case 
of the si vi II lii-bnps in (In- declaration wliirh he 
published before coming to Elnglaud, when he 
said that the offering of a petition had been held 
a hiirh niisd< n»eanor. and that thi.i wa.s one of thft 
wrongs which he would redress. (3 .Macatday** 
HLstory of England, S.^iS; Bishop Burnet s History 
of hLs own Time. 775-780.) .\fterward, when the 
two houses offere<l the throne to William and 
Mary, the offer and acceptance wen- made subject 
to the bill of rights. Tlua important document 
recited the ^ct that James II. "did endeavor to 
subject nii'l I \iir]i;iie the Protestant religion and 
the laws and liLH*rties of the kingdom," among 
other things, " by committing ami prosecuting 
div( rs worthy prelates for humbly jjctitioning to 
\n' exeuscil from concurring to the said as^suincd 
[dis|H ii-ing] power," and it goes on to declare 
"that it is the right of the jiubjccts to petition 
the king, and all commitments and prosecutions 
for such jn'titioning are illegal." ("An -\ct for 
declaring tlie rights and liberties of titc subject 
and settling the succession of the Crown," 1 Will- 
iam and M.iry. ^• 2, chap. 2; 9 Slatulcs at 
Large, p. 67, lOtsW; 5 Cobbett s Parliimientary His- 
tory. 106 ct seq.) The act of 1700 which eetab- 
lislie*! the succession of the crown in the bouso 
of Hiiuuver conHrms all laws which s<c<ure the 
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TiJ-m- imi Ji'r■nlf«^ of tin jwctjOf l?«T»<^]$Wm 
31. dial i: Ji' >:mtu)<- u: l^ri-t JW-.' arivJ ihr 
1^ iv nriii- Tn-i'T" :ir.r :hi ncfr. .^f ^\ i:;>.«n. i«. 
I' — HIT J, ' iii:-:»i, u tu> i>i iht Lriii^Ii on^ti 
Turi n. li. Uit r»'t' hni«"d mv >tf l..<nl liivruv 
ih»'nu«ii. "T*-". Lftrd V..ii-i"i' i.j sut.] \h»i ilic sui 
uf <r i;. L!limrif!i II . timiijr.c tJir namUr of 
l»":itinnrts Wat- «:iU in iom- Thf }> iiiit»n in 

» ikiiixir" Li»rd i»ff>rr>c tT,»rJ»in, i^fv^i«l<nl i>f 
tin iFTiii— ^ittUt MH- I in. ir.ts lii-jilt-ax-il witli 
XXif t»j—4c:t' of Sit t^wirijf Savilc ji hill n movim; 
t»-t;:J"i«*' ir.tm K 'Tnunwv utu\ pn-w nti-.! n jiiii 
1 1 ID IT- ttit- bnn^ ol c>mni>»n< Tir it", r |m ;i1. It 
S •-i LbcoHauJ* of •dcQiiiim-*. arnl h<* wi ui lo lln- 
h >ti^ ax ihf bead of a larcr molt « hirli In- lirtii 
c Hi*- f 'il 'WtTs iUt;u-k<i1 wvi-rnl in< tii 

ti>T>- and a:i'm7>]<-d lo excrl initniidniion Tli<- 
ni cj-'D wiL<. bo«rrri-r. almixt un:tnim<iu»ly n- 
j-« -i and th«- mbSlr. iifj<-r riotin^t M \i rtil ilai*. 
♦>-^:»-j jt-d. i21 C<«M*-ti'!» Parliamentary Ili>l..iv. 
C»4 r» j**^ > Th^ rin.'It-ndi r wa.* tri«t! fur In-li 
tr>'a.«>a and »r<jui!ic.l. Ih 'ii.'b ilic aii of I'A 
1 tiArl-" IL could undoul»t«illy Iihv«> Ut h id 
f..r>»'ii ajainM him. i2l H<'Wi!li' N;ttf '^tilll^, 
4<>: i4 Annual R.-cMtr, 217. 'ilH ) AIhuii iliii- 
tiin^ pt-Ti'i'»iis lo fkailLuni nt b"i-.tnn' ri-ry ii<iiiti-r 
ouv MAny of lh«iii vcrrr «lirti tf«l h^-mIum (In 
»lare tmle. tad aftcrwani ^l;l».•n At 

K-J. in d^'ieiu* wan f«>rt>i<l<U*o <>ii ili< |mi 

iraiaiion of pt-fiiions in the Iimum- nf i<>iiiitf>ii>. 
tbrx ilir*»un«-d to o»-< uj»y nil lUf tnui nf iin' 
Them'Kt imr^^niinl Kiil-Ii>Ii |M iMi>iii<it ilu 
I'r>-««iit CfDt jry ihv mn- <if tl»i «'liiitti.-.ti> n, 
IM^* Tbt^ iwn. ext it"-"! by tl»«' n \<<Ui>|i>iih on 
tb' cnBtizmt. M-nl a iH iitinti lu tin- l>>Mfi Iimum 
''•r amraal pArliamrnt!^, utiivi-rNi) Mitlmyi . und 
ib^ other refomu cout«-ni|ilnt<-d in (h< ii ' ( liiti 
tr-r ~ More liiao a niilli<iu imiii<->> wi-n Mp|n ml 
«-l to the petition, aixi it iuum- *it>-< iin^' v^tt.- oiUoi 
in London to FUpporl it. Tlit- Iiohm' iMiu.ti 
n wiih Tf^ptTl. but it fcixm (ltM'<>\«>ii'<l iii,i> 
nusy of Ibe si::nntiin->- }^^^^^■ U'-MUo^u^ uimI ili.ir 

4f \ 1*1 t 'pi mill I i < ' 

"Yttf c-ommitKf on |)ubli< pi*tiiiiMiK miuU 4. 

nrbt of p«'tition wtw. mi iiii|H>riiiM> , 
fianaanlV }'urtiuni<-iiuir\ ]>> u.iu-r. 1 1 4n. 
Tbf- asitatiuD iHton (iii-<l nut miiImhii Mfl< 
Hriiilation. (1 Mc'.!irili\ ► lli»i..iv ui 0,1, 
Tnne*. diap 1^ ) — yViyfi*-' In •ii<iiii im,, 

TiaD" f m- uKiuiliy |m «*'in<'<l ) ■. 1, m.,!. 

mrcL. berau>i<' 1k' w»»» ui"ri iKirtiriui ih.ik |<.iii, 

nent Tb«- < oiitr:iry lii< < um d.ii j , 

Ifi titf ni 'g| i .-|irii Ihoiit/I. |i-jv> |ii>|iiaiii Ii.,ii, f,,., , 

i"tb«" krjrislaturt. . btuU'i "iiHiii til" i-.mi' ii.n.i . 

wttb Lbrm Tb< hiv»ti-i"ii k'hii<-<miii j,. . 

iKin^ )>ei>uuiilH . aiiil KiMii' iiiui III I >. .ii ' 

tin- court }'urli.iiii>*ri' u-u w|<, 

anil tn«T^ of {ft Ml' Ml- O'l' .1' 
iunfi«. ref«»Tv jiu'iii' "'«'••■•''' ""oi.i' .. • ^ 
Ifprtiiian'- 'Mn- .'-<>• ••• l i,, «. . 
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ib. i lauM- in ih.- Kii-lis|, hiii ,.r ,|^|,,, 

0P1ll0IIT^) T/l«M.i||x|i|„,|,,„,„^ • 
nollMof jKinulurri-liis, HMj... " "" / ' 

it.U«|.iiTi-.i Htl « l(Ullli.|;illr.|i III,.,. 

thf MiliM-ijm-iil Mlule «oiiv. iiii„„^ ' 
lirin.l. it iNvtiiiir ••vi.l. iii n„„ „ , un„|. I, ** ' 
ilf »io'«i hm b a " bill ol n;rln».. ( ,„,.,,, 
in llir llfHl eonjrn vi u w'ri«?« of uim 1,. 
Ilir rotiHiilutiuu wi-n- H(l)>|>ii-r|. iiiclu(|,„j, ,1^^, ^ 
<iii<ii«il Kl till' liwid of tlii> urli« |c 'I'l... . """ 
li«ii of Vir,:ijuu liud Miiimitii..! « |mc.|>,«4.,| mi i,„„ 
on Ilu- ri^ilii iif p«;lilioii wliir-b ul.>o tt«.v ri. .| n],, 
riv'bt fif I Kiixtituwl* ■■ lo iriHrijcr tJn ir ii'j,n.»4 
alivo " 111 till UtWfT hinxM , w ji i. n,, ^,„^,.^,,^ 
in'-iii> wi'n- uuijrr r</ii«fji-ra>iwi> Mt. 'I u< »»• t of 
N'Uih <'uriiliuji iuovi-41 Un-w *»Mfn. ,^ i,i,i,nj 
Ml MinliM»iM»|i|i«».«-«j iii< uiM-.'d ,1 ^, ^. ^^^1 

fTuwli-^ Aiiiii»i»' 1/ 111* f.'jti-'. •( ,.,| 

'Mll-I'l' liHVI bi-lT ll" l<«*'l'i'»U» *♦•». ^'.a 

It nJ liit<'0-iii 11, 'jji- »r\> 

W'llnlll llil aU.r.-i'l'H, V' .|.tV>'4 I 1-s.- . . 

t->u > Ah't'i^iMfj'. >)' \if !/•.>...«-. ..• » ., . 
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PETITION. 



plyfortlie Tedrem of grievances": TDInois, Indi- 
ana. North f'aroliiiii ami OrcirKn. Two CKiifirm 
Ibe right of "petition or remouHtraiice": 31aiuu 
and MfflMnuri; while all the rant copy the general 
conslitutinn more closely, nnd prDtccf tlic riilil of 
" jM^titiou " simply. (2 Hough's Aiii< rit an C'onsti- 
tutions, 671.) — The supreme court of the United 
States has recently pasHed upon the right of peti- 
tion as affected by the constitution of the Unitetl 
States. (United StaUs r*. Crdiksliank, 9'3 U. S. 
Reporto, 543.) Chief Justice Waite, in stating the 
opinion of the court, says that the right to assemble 

for lawful inir[M>«"^ oxisted InnL; In f. ire tin- iirloiv 
tiun of the cuiistituliou. It in au ultribute of free 
government, springing from laws aniversally rcc- 
Ogniz4 <l liy civili/cd num. The rrinsfitution did 
not t■.slallii^h it, liul found it in exisicnc f. Up to 
that time the individual stnten were iHtun l to pro- 
tect it, and as the amendment grnnted no direct 
power over it to congnw, the right of pfiition 
remain* ^utiji ct In ilir juriH<lietinn of tlir siait-:. 
The amendment recognizes an existing privilege 
of the people, and guards it against congressional 
interf( rr tii c only. Kor tli< ir prote( li«m in its I 
«njoyment the people must joolc to the 8tatc»<. 
The ooort. however, holds th.it the right of peti- 
tion ap|K-rt.iins to naiinnal cili/>ens|iip, luid ihat on 
thii* account it i< ::uanuileed by the national ;jov- 
emment. It in implied in the very idea of a 
republiean form of L'ovemmcnt. (lb., 551, 552.) 
A>i petitions are Ii ltuI, it follows that a petitioner 
is not f:uihy of lilicl in his pi tilion uide'<s cvjinss 
mulice be proved. Therefore a i)etition to the 
legislatare, requesting that body to direct the 
attorney •.'eneral to do hi*. d<ity. wan d< i ided not 
to he aetionable. Tlie court held that u man can 
petition the leifislattire for the re<lress of a griev- 
ance which does not exist, if he thinks that it 
exists. (Heid rn. Delorme, 1806, 2 Brevard's 
Rcportfi. South Carolina. 70.) So it was held in 
New YorlL that a petition for the removal of a 
district attorney on acconnt of malversation In 

ofllce. din^-ti'd to llic <-iniiu il of r( nni\:i!. and 
followed by hi^ removal, could not give rise to 
a cause of action, unless it was presented mali- 
cioTivly, even if it contained false statements. 
(Tliorn r,'. Hlanehard, lNi>S», .5 ,IoIinM)n's lieports, 
5<tH, and sec ca^ s rilcrl by coiiiiv< 1; <ve also Gray 
r.«. Penllnnd, IHl.j. 2 SiT^^eant «!e Huwlc's Reports, 
Pennsylvania. 2.3, and the verj- full opinion of the 
court in Harris Iluntinirton. 1SI>2, 2 Tyler's 
K(.-|H)rt«. Vermont, 12U.) — lu the United States 
each legislative body has its own ruks, which pre- 
scribe th<" manm r of otTering |K'titions and the 
diHpcMiition of them. We will give u short r^'som^ 
* of the rules of the house of representatives on this 
subject for an < xatnple. ^b nilirrs haviiiir jxti- 
tinns to pn -'-nl may deliver lli> ni to tin < li rk, 
after ln«lor>in;r on them their names and llir ref 
erenre or dis|Misiiion to be mailc of them. Tlievt. 
peiilionK. except such as In the speaker's jiid_'- 
nient an- nli-( . <ir iii-ullin'^. are entered in tlie 
Journal and published in ibccougrcKsional record. 
Petitions excluded by the aiwaker aie returned to 



the member who presented them. If a pedtfon 

has been inappropri.ately refirnd, it may be 
properly referred by direction of the committee 
having poesesalon of H. (Rule 92; see Smith's 

Rules and Practice of the House of Repn-M-nta- 
tives, latest edition.) No i>etition can Ix.' with- 
drawn without the leave of the house, but if an 
act pass for the »cttlcment of a claim, the clerk 
can send all the pajxTs to the officer charjjeil 
with the sc-ttlement. (Rule 89.) Every petition 
reported by a committee must be aooompanied 
by a written report, whidi report is* thereupon 
printed. (Kule 18, 5; 2.) After the final a.ljr»urii 
meut of congress the clerks of committees are 
obliged to deliver all petitions, not reported, and 
the evidence taken upon them, to the clerk of the 
hous<'. (Hule38.) A petiti<in can only be printed 
by unanimous consent or suspension of the rules. 
(Smith; supra, 5lh ed., 314; this does not refer to 
printing in the record.) A committee can not 
receive a petition except throuv:li thi' Iioum-. (9 
Grey, 412; Jefferson's Manual, § 8; Smith, supra,* 
105, 284.) All petitions for the satbNetloo of 
1 private claims apiinst tlie ijovernment of the 
United States art* tran.sniitle<l to the court of 
claims, unless the house in which they are Intro^ 
duced otherwise orders. (U. S. Revised Statutes, 
^ lOGO.) Pelititms must, of course, be presented 
to the appropriate departm<'nt of the government. 
(Paacbal's Annotated Constitution, 236. ^ 218.)* 
— The rijrhl of petition seems to be .so just, so 
harmless, ■md so unqucstionalile. tliat its formal 
recognition in our constitution may appear need- 
less. Its Justice, however, has not always been 
admitted In the case of the seven bishops we 
have M-en that .James 11. attemptiHl to override it. 
In ancient Persia we learn that petitions were dls- 
courajred, for "whosoever, whether man or wo- 
man, .shall come unto the kini; into the inner 
court, who is ni't railed, there is one law of his to 
put him to death, except such to whom the king 
shall hold out the <colden sceptre that he may live.** 
(Kslher, chap. 4, \ rrse 11) U'c have the author- 
ity of Periy fur the stateuieot that Peter the 
Great made a decree that no petition should be 
presented to him luitil it had lK*en offered to his 
ministers, and by thi-m rej<ited. If the petition 
should then be presented to the czar, and fail to 
secure his approval, the pi-lilioner was to suffer" 
death. The result whs, that no more jKMltions; 
were presented. (Et>K di' (<t Uniuili' l{>is.'<it\ 173.) 
From this account Montesquieu draws the con- 
clusion that " In a monarchy the prince ahould be 
n«Tes--ilili'." (Kxprit 12. 2'),) It may 

reaitily be seen that such inst^mces prove the value 
of the constitutional recognition of the right of pe- 
titioo, not only in monandiies hut also in repub- 

• (flee also 1 BIsekitane's Oommcntailes, I4S; Wbutf ea 
tlttConaUtatloB.1 IHH; Coolcj^ Canstftalloiial LlmiUtloas, 
S»; 1 Msjp's CoutitDtiaiMl HMny. clisp 7, n>. 4MMt7: 
WliJpple'B Roport to the LrRivlstare of Khodc L.lanil, and 
UtM' Lfttiir, poblkhed In pampUrt fnno. bjr (.'uraady A 
Much, BnsUMi, IIM ; Broom's CoostitatloBSl Law. 406 et 
aeq., Met saq., MS et icq.) 
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Boi. The right b most nseftel as a anfety-valve for 

the people, nn<l such n sjifef y-valve c-picinlly 
necessary where the people govern. The i hariist 
petition did much to quiet the petitioners and 
lho»ie who syiiipiitlii/»'<l with them. Public pell- 
tious awaken the alteution of nun, keep Ideas 
alire, countenance tho^ who wish to aet. and 
■how public opinion. (Lieber on Civil Liberty 
and 8e!f-Oovemment. 3d e<I.. chap. 13. p. 121 et 
"M'll ) In ihoM- wavH they have a |)osjtive power. 
In the debate on Ibc ezteui»ion of the time of the 
income tax in 1858. Lord Bronghnm told the 
lioiiM- of lordK how the old incniui' lax law was 
rcptvih'd. " Uow did the opiioucDts of the tax 
conduct the campaign in 1816f By means of 
petitions." lie jinH ecilv ti) -1hi\v f!i;it for five (.r 
aix Weeks, from iimr o i loi k iit tlie atlmnxin till 
two or UllW o'clock in the nii>niin'4. ]Kti;i<iii after 
petition waa presented and dcltated. (128 Han- 
mrd'd Parliamentary Debates, TOfl.) In England 
petitions brought about the abolition of slavery, 
the cmaocipatioii of the Roman Catholics, and 
the repeal of the com law. Of course the ri<rht 
of iHliiion may be abuse<l. The Ieiri>l;iivire 
)-hould be free, ami lhreateniuu;crowdsof jutiiion- 
era destroy this freedom, hs was frequently the case 
(hirinsr the Fn'iH'h Kevolufion. Auain, ix iitions 
ithouUl be reKiM'ctful. The Kentish p< tilioii< rs in 
1701 were imprisoned on the ground that their 
petition waa insolent and seditious. (SCobbett's 
I^iamentary Hirtory, 12S0 et »cq.) 8tockdaIe's 
P' lition was rejected l>y the him-e of ( nmmons 
in It^, because it was iuKulting. The abuse.n to 
wiiich the right of petition Is IfaAle are by no 
ineunH enoinrh to afTeet its value seriously. The 
statute of Charleti II. wa.s dcsigne<l to prevent tlie 
dIaOKdafawllioh petition.^ produceil, and it is-now 
UlUieces.sary to enforce it. Such di-orders are 
discouutenanci'd by the eoustitution of the l uited 
States, which recognaes only the right " peaee- 
ahly toassemble aiid to petition." (Rawleonthe 
Conatittitlon . 1 24. ) The first amendment has been 
solemnly criii< i-id bccausi' it '• sjivorsof the style 
of coiwiesceiuiiun, in which favors ore. supinised 
to be (tranted." (1 Tnclcer'a Blackatone, Appen- 
dix. 2'.>!>.) This criticism may account for the 
word "remonstrance" in many of the slate con 
•tituliooa (supra), but it can have but little 
weiirht with those who roganl substance rather 
than language — In France the constitution of 
1791 includinl the right of |K'tition among natural 
rights, qiecifying it aa to Uierl* d'adretttr aux au' 
U^Wt etnuit&uf$ de» petiHoiu tigntet indirkhuttn- 
mi lit. .MihoiK'li till- i tidu reijuired every p<-ti- 
tion to be itigued by the actual name of the 
aigBer. yet the awwrnbly and oonrentlon often con- 
sidered jx tilions siirned by assumed title,'*, sttch 
a-s "the people," etc. The constitution of 1798 
again presenred this right, pointing out the tri' 
httnai as the mo«t appropriate recipient of peti- 
tions, and in 1799 the same privilege was reaf- 
firmt^l. (Constitution of 1799, art. KJ.) Under 
the first empire and the oomttitutions of 1810 
and 1880we flad the right of petttion protected. 



Many petiHons were prearated to the eonstitnent 

asM'tubly of 1848. Dtirin:,' the sitond empire 
they could be addressed to the bciiute only. The 
oonstittttion of 187D allowed petttiona to be pre- 
sented to the r'«r/<.« Wgldntif. (2 Block's Di'rfu-u- 
tut ire (le It PJitiijut, .Vm. tit, P tition ) — In 
Prussia, Frederick the (Jrciil w.is ac( iistomed to 
rwive iwlilions hinis«.-lf. In the early part of 
this ciMitury a decree was published forbidding 
the thrusting of petitions j>ersona!ly ujiori the 
king. The IMuwian constitution of ItiSO recog- 
nizes the right of petition (articlea and 82) ; 
iiii'i in f..rt ;i!l (l< iiii:my, as well as the other 
constitutional countries of Europe, admits ita 
exi.'^tence. (8 Bluntschli & Brater's J)eutsehf$ 
.sV,f,fr«. HV</-/»;twA, 07. tit. Fiti'tioiisnrht : S llolt- 
zeiiilorlT s Jur/iMiTioin, -H). same til, Se, for ex- 
ample. Constitution of Belgium. 1J<31. article 21, 
and Constitution of Switzerland. 184^, article 47.) 
Even in Rusfiia tlie empiTor Nicholas wa« often 
addressed pcrsfuinlly by |i( litiojii r-. (Lii-lH^T. 
supra.) Hue states that the right prevails in 
China. Ife records a case In which the inhaMt- 
aiits of ;i Chinese town ■^i f iir< <l the removal of 
an obnoxiou.s prefect by means of a popular meet- 
ing and a petition to the viceroy. He adds that 
such incidents are not infre(]uent in that empire. 
(2 Travels through China, chap. 8, pp. 77-^*0.) 

£Biia«r Howard Cbosbt. 

PHILOSOPHT OF LAW. T. What the Phi- 

loKftpbtf 'if f,ii'r intttns; 7</.i/', The minil of the 
jurist and the mind of the philosopher demand a 
philosophical consideration of the law. Both to 
the jurist and the jihilosopher the inquiries with 
which the philosophy of law concerns it m. If are 
altogether indLspi>nsable, if they wouM deeply and 
exhaustively understaml their n^s|X'ctive sciences. 
The studeutof lawoui not avoid the task of render- 
ing account to hinwelf of Monie of i hi iiiL-iie-t prind- 
plea of his idMice, of their foundation and con- 
nections, which his own science la nnable to ex- 
plain. Not only the stalestuati. the I< ji-l.iior and 
the teacher of law, but also the Judj^e and the 
lawyer, in their respective spheres, find innumera- 
ble occa-ions for testing either whole institutes or 
single jMunts of positive law, in th« ir lejjitimacy 
and the es,s«Titial reason of their validity ; occasions 
for weking to interpret them, and according to the 
result of that interpretation to en<leavor cither tores 
tain or to alter them. The jurist is thu-s freipiently 
compelled to seek for principles of law; but to 
search after princ-iple«, in to philosophize.— On 
the other hand, tlie jihilosophi r is compelled to 
test his general, theoretical principles by the ma- 
teriala of exiatlog law. Among all enllgfatencd 
nations lie flmls the state the grandest reflex of 
the human mlml in history. In aU htimanoom- 
munitiej' he meets with the idea of law, as aa 
esscntiidly human idea. In various stages of de- 
velopment, fn»m its mo«t refined down to ita 
mo-t simple and only half-»x>ti.scious Ijeginnings. 
In bis system, therefore, the pbilosopbcr must 
take thia Important phenomenon into careful con- 
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sideration. The pbilos<ipliy of law is, nroord- 
ingly, the syBlematic 8cicm-e of the priucipleii of 
law. From the phfloaopblod point of view, tt 
assumes the task of UKiiiiriiii,' into tlic nwcssnry 
ori^m of the klm of law in the human mind, and 
into its relation to other forces and cnutions in 
tlio life of man. The philoeopby of law is called 
upon to a&^ign to law its true position in the coe- 
inos of intelli'ct. Fn>m the h'gjil iK)int of view 
the pbilasophy of law should endeavor to apply 
the hiprhest principles concerning the natttre of 
law ami the state, obtained through philo-ophicnl 
rcUccliuQ and historical investigation, and seek to 
incorporate them Into die exkting nwteriab of all 
leirislMtion. — 2. Outttnttof the Iluiory of thr De- 
teiojiiiu nt of t/u- PMhtophy of Ltiw. As a matter 
of course, there can be a phikwjpby of btw 
only where the principles of law, as such, have at 
least begun to detach themselves from the precepts 
of n-ligion and from the dictates of morals. 
Hence, in the present t>ketch of the proce^ of 
development of that philoNophy, we may regard 
aa a preliminary sta:;e (and llierefore completely 
overlook) all that which, in ancient histoiy, ap- 
petn as religious revelation, legend, custom and 
poetry; altliough kik h traditions otherwise const! 
tute important materiui for the investigation of 
national character, and of the chief outlines of 
the primitive human conceptions of law. — We 
meet with a true philosophy of law first among 
the IIi'lKneH, for they nl least Uegun to detach 
law from ethics and religion, although they were 
fiur flram completing the tadc of that aeparatloa. 
In thla, however, lis in many oilu r tIiin^-><, tlir y 
fann the transition from, or connecting link U*- 
tween, the east and the west. In judging the 
organization of ilir Grecian State, and the Greek 
dm-trine of tlie btate, we must not forget this 
middle position of tlie Hellenes. Compared with 
theocratic and patriarchal despotism, they had 
made notable progTi>sK; but the Greeks must be 
said to have lived in very ( lo-i Kondage, when 
we compare them with tlic liuuuui dm, not to 
say with the citizens of modem states. For the 
Hellenic state was al>-<('ltile. ami all exfcllriice. 
all ai)fr!f, was excellent only in so far as it was 
8ul>Her\ieni to the State, and liecame a iroAiriNi) 
aptrr). It was not so mmh that the state in- 
torfend in almost everything, but rather that 
everything was absorbed in the state. Religion 
was the state's rdiglon. and any one who un 
nonnced new gods had to drain the fital cup. 
The family wits only a im ans to tlie eml- of tlie 
State. The state might prevent trade and tratUc 
with foreign countrfes. and fetter the free actlv* 
ity of the economy of individual-; it ai knowl 
edgwi no WM iely but ilwlf. That stale \\ as only 
the Iogi<-al cons*-quence of the same political idea 
which prescrihtnl to nuisic its melodies, to insfni- 
mcnt^i their tunes, and even verilure<i to forbid 
the Hellene* to read Homer. This political ulea 
was not only oppressive to, but it actually de- 
stroyed, the family, by authorizing the commun- 
ity of wonen and diUdren. and the seteotion of 



the parties lo be united as man and wife by the 
public magistrates. — This entire conception of 
the state was possible only becanse of the very 
limited territorial extent of the Hellenic btatcs 
themselves. The Hellenic state wiis the city 
(ToAtf), The whole government cmWy assumed 
a narrow, police character, interfering in almost 
everything. Even Aristotle, although he ex- 
pressly warned the Greeks against the dangi'r 
of their petty state system, entertained, in tbia 
respect, so narrow a view, that he actually re- 
quired that all the ritizens of the .state should 
be personally acquainted with one another. But, 
even to small " city-states " of this Und, the abso- 
lute a1).sori>tion of the individual by the state was 
possible only so long as the old Hellenic spirit 
maintained itself ; when the subject, without 
thought, submitted himself to the sub«t«ntia] em- 
bodiment of the national spirit, as traditionally 
exj)res.sed and represented in religion, customs 
and the state, and thus submitted himself with a 
feeling that things oottM not be Otherwise. — Tet 
this oil! IT( 111 nic spirit Ix'-tjui vcrj' carlj' to die 
out. After the llrtit Persian war the dissolution 
of the old relation of absorption of the todividnal 

hy the state accompanied tlie etdargcmcnt of the 
horizon of the popular mind and the increase of 
national cnlture. This was a natural, necessaiy, 
and in many req>ects a wholesome, movement. 
The transition to reflection in this inslanct* was, 
as it is always ami everywhere, the < onilition pre- 
cedent of a higlicr mental development; and if 
the Athenians had never abandoned the point of 

view of th<' " M;ir:ithonil< the lii^hr-st which 
they attained in scienct-, in art and in the state, 
would have renoained unachieved. But It can not 
Ih? denied that the iieLralive, (li'--o',\ iiur I'tid dis- 
inl4'grating effects that lucomjKiny all tliou;;;lit, or 
rather retle<>tion, GOOtt t***™^ very prominently, 
very sharply and very one«idcdly perceptible 
among the Qrccks. To overcome effc(*ts of this 
kind reipiires at all times the most intense and 
continuous effort of all human energies. It ac- 
cordingly can not be denied, that the Hellenic 

national clianK'tcr did not In ar its emanripatiim 
from the old strict obs<-rvance of faith and cus- 
lom without rapid demoralization: a fact which Is 
connected with the exceeiiinirly rapid course of 
the wlu»le history of Greece fn>ni its earliest be- 
giiming until Its final decay. — The period of the 
i^"l>hiiiU is, properly iqiedung, the time when 
awakened thought presumed to question, to In* 
\ i ''liuMte, to doubt, and even to pull down every- 
tliiug that was customary in religion or morals, in 
law or to the organization of the state. To the 
Hellene', thi- epo< h had nearly the Name meaning 
thai thif "periotl of enlighleumenl " of the past 
century had to Franix* and Oermnny. In many 
things it wa.s injurious; in sonte, useful; but in all, 
necessjirv. At this perio<i Hellrnie th.>UL:ht, iu 
.spile of nil its traditions, was n. i ^.I'i^iied with 
the iRdicf that tbinpt could not be otherwise tlian 
they were. The Greek phikMO|Aers asked them- 
selves whether right and wrong wers settled iar 
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all time by nature: or, whether they were only 
provisions changoable ut liie caprice of tiu ii. 
They inquirod whetlicr Uioso idcua were (pvctt or 
bi6et, imd erer afterward thia controverny ran 
tliniugh till' tniirc Ilcllciiic- Roman pbiloisophy. 
Uut it is a clmracturi>»tic fact, that the Ilvlliueii. 
face to face with this flnt problem, should have 
thrown li>i,athi'r ethics and law. The rijilil, tlic 
Ijood.thu law (ri) ff^aSoi', o j u/io>) — coiictTiiing 
which they ini^uircd whether it existed ^e6ri or 
guv^et — waH with them not only the law of legal 
right, but nko the law of morality. The conser- 
vatives luaintaiiii il tin- ttcrnal invidlaliility of the 
law of legal right and of the law of morality, aa 
an ordinanoe of the goda and of nature; but the 
^o{lhi•<I^. ariiK (1 with the subtlety and culture of 
the more modem time, pointed tu the fact that 
the htw of numUlty and the law of legal right 
■le by no means always the eaine, but may be vi l y 
contradictory in time and h|uicc. — The s<i|)lii*ts, 
however, did not understand that the i''t<t of legal 
right or law exuts with all nations; that the cro> 
atioD of formt of law or le^al right is rooted fn 
the miture of man, and tliul only tlic f>nh.'' in 
which this idea appears, may be diilereul and 
eren contradictory, according to national cbarae* 
tor. ami nattiral conditions nn<l the conditions 
of tlic time. Tlie sophists, U-caiisc they wiw im 
certain, changeable forms of hiw, rejectetl the 
\v1im|' idi .1 of Icjral rij,'ht and of the p*H)d. They 
nuiintainrd tli;it every nation, every epoch, an well 
as every individual, from motives of caprice or 
interest, might prescribe to ilM-lf or himself wliat 
ft or he thouM comdder lawful or unlawful, and 
might act a< ( ordinL'Iy. In this niatiiirr siiljjcct 
ivity HmUly passed all bounds. Although at the 
bc^^bmlng tlM more moderate among the sophists 
(Prodiko.s, Pro('ii:or:i^) iT<'c1i-d fresh Iinrricv'^; sul)- 
fefqueutly the majority (like (Jitrniu'". Ilippias) 
both theoretically and pnietically followed out to 
till- l:i«t conse({uences thin amirchicai doctrine. It 
has iHcn justly observed that even Socrates, as 
the representative of the right of free investiga- 
tion imo all traditional io«itituiionf«, stood on en- 
tirely the same ground as the sophtHts. But he 
dUTi-nd fnmi ;he latter, in that In- siilmrdinated 
the frdilom of the individual to the purpos<>H of 
the good, and wished that thought ohnuld not be 
employed for the pur|>o>-e of demolition, but for 
the attainment of tlu' knowledge and the vol- 
uiitarj- ol)scrvance of tlie law of morality. — In 
judging the philcc<«>phy of the state of boih ih(> 
great pupils of Sticmtes. Plato and Aristotle, we 
niuM take inti> ai count the inlluenceof the (Jreck 
political situation, and of the general condition of 
Greek civilization at the time. That process of 
dlsititegnition. the di— •ohiiion of the old system 
uf ethics, through unrestrained blicptical thought, 
was naklng alarmingly rapid pmgrevs. Ju a 

iv>lifi<al rcHpcft this dt'ireneracv manife-ti-il itself 
in an unbridle<l ixhl<xra< y , as in Athens; or in u 
malevokni tyranny, as in Sicily and the other 
i»tswl!« All earnest, thinking men, in all the 
ndleoic cities, had long bince turned away with 



loathing from the turbulent democracy, and sought 
i.upi)ort ami assistance in the strict Doric polit- 
ical and niund system, with iia ariitocralic ideals. 
We must keep in view thisportiaUty for the Doric 
political ideal, which had Ncn jiartly n alizc-l 
in the state of Lycurgus, in order to understand 
how Plato could reach tlie otherwise unintelligi- 
ble exln'nies of his philosophy of the state. In 
the .s<fond plat e, we mui.1 take into account the 
peculiar tendency to at>stract theoretical construc- 
tion that characterized Uie whole Uellenic national 
chamctcr, and most materially all Hellenic specu- 
; lation. This explains why I'lato could admit, as 

(tlic principle of his doctrine of the stale and of 
law, the same idea which forma the basis of hit 
psychology anil of his analysis of the individual 
man. Hence, the well-known simile by which he 
illustrated liLs own psychology : Aa the charioteer 
gnidi.s his two in hand, tlie reason (for?) must 
control, and kwp in harmony the two halves of 
the human soul, the masculine, courageous, and 
the feminine, afqxtitivo lialres. And what is 
true of the individuRl man, is true of men as a 
\vhol( . a^ tilt y a|i[i< ar in the state. This whole 
only repruscnt^i man on a larger scale, as one ani- 
mated organic being, endowed with but one body 
and one sonl. In ofh< r words, the three parts of 
the liiunau mind, the feminine soul, the mascu- 
line S4ml and reason, reveal themselves in the 
slalea.s three chi-s-m-s or est.ites — thcciassof trades- 
men, Uiat of the waiTiors. and that of the wise 
I men. The lK«t form of government, to wit, aris- 
I tocracy, consists in the supremacy of the wise 
{ men, the pansive obedience of tradesmen, and the 
j activeolN ilii 111 e of the wanior chiss. Evcryilldi- 

ividual should belong completely to one of these 
orders, and be entirely absorbed fai it All private 
interi -ts are de stroyed hy the stale's distributing 
wives, children and goi>ds among the citizens, 
j The state ccmtrols the whole education of the 
i ]M-opIe, even in the smallest details, luid continues 
to educate even adult individuals. It prescribes 
the tunes of the Ij-re, forbids the .sonirs <if Homer, 
as being too passionate, and interdicts all imitative 
arts, such as |>!iinting, K-ulplure and the drama. 
' The mo>t gifted among the vvaniurs after a long 
I training may Hm; to the class uf the wise men; 
I hut the cofcteof tradesmen, after ministering to the 
wants of the higher onlers, as the ;idjunant found:i- 
lioii of the state, njust remain imlRtlded in the 
grounil. TliesluM >o indi^peiisjilili lotheani ieul 
I slate, and all Ixxlily defective children, must be de- 
gniiled Into that ca-ste. In his later work, the twelve 
iMMiks on the laws, having set n the impracticability 
of his ideal state, i'lato modified his extreme no- 
tions concerning the ' community of women and 
gotnls. and propositi a eoii'^titulion, hiilf w.»y Iw 
tweeu oligarchy and demmTacy, in which the 
luw.4 themselvca should rule, instead of his i<leal 
rulers, the order of wise men. — In Arisioili- we 
tintl a marl.i d jiroj^revs both in the melhotK and 
I llie ( tinteiits of the doctriuc of the state. This 
. philosopher ga%'e his doctrine of the statu a liroait 
. hisloricu-juristiu basis, by oollecling data relating 
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to the constitntfonn of no fewer tban 168 dUferent 

slatr-^, :inil crii iciilly sifting tlic niateriuls in a 
work ihut Uaa unfortunately tK.'cn lost. As re- 
gards the subfltRoce of hb doelrlne, hb greatest 
merit wems to Hi- in his conception of man, ns 
a Cd>oi' woXtriHor . n political aninuil. a Vx'ins 
by nature necessarily iminlkil to form states. 
It is not with Ari-slulle ixs with Plato, and 
most of the other Greek, Roman and Christian 
pbilosopliers, purely extenial urgi in y and help- 
icHKnesM that impel man to form the state, but his 
very nnttire. The ideal basb of the state, side by 
aide with the real, wa^ fii-t ])ri)Ve<l by AriMotle; 
yet without his distorting that ideal in either a 
theocratic or tranacendcntal sense. — The collapio 
of all intellfcf tial life in Oreicc, and jiriiieipally 
of the life of the »la!i. was vmri n tlrcled in the 
pri'VailiiiiT philo-<)]iIii< al syvtcnis, an<i in Ihe neir 
ieet of political life, with which the Gn-eks had 
fomuTly Ixen so closely identitiitl. The scn- 
sualiHt-maleriul tendency of the Cyn niaii s< IuujI 
was continued in the Epicurean sect, which neg- 
lected the Rtatc. The rising fichool of the 8toici», 
ftlso, which in many re^i>i-cts Ix^re a n'semblance 
to the earlier school of cynics, uo lon<ier regarded 
the state from the point of view of the national 

state, whieh had represented the healthy point 
of view peculiar to tlie life of antitpiily. The 
pantheism of this doctrine acconled a marked 
prominence to tlie subject, and led to the hjpoth- 
ciiis of a grand whole, which embraced afl indi- 
viduals in n community of \]u- (o^mos. Men 
must live conformably to the law of nature 
(nattinr mnrenienter rtmv— a maxim on which 
was suliscfjucntly Jmscd the so-called jnn nnfi/nv, 
or law of nature, which occordiJifrly ha<l a physico- 
cthical, not juridical, starting-point). Nature is 
'-til)p<iv, (l to imi>i-l all men. even all lj<'in;xs. that 
have any share in the < <ismic soul, consequently 
the gods, into oue gn at conununity; and any one 
who. in re^trd to this whole, conducts himself 
prop< rly. is junt. The ^atice of men among 
tie nisclvi s is mor.il politico-juridical; that of men 
toward the gods consists in piety. As in the 
coitmos. the world-soul, so in the state the " state- 
s'liii." moves, contains and controls everythiiiLr; 
but this soul of tin- staff is tin- law. — .\s is l<no\vn, 
the teachings of tlir sf,,i( s !i.m ami , later. th<- fa- 
vftrile (Ux triue of Itomc, when it bud gained the 
empire of the world; and precisely ns the Roman 
empire Anally dissolved all nationalities, even its 
own, into one uniTcrsal state, niso the political 
doctrines of the stoic philoBopby were cosmopol- 
il.an, an<l no Ion i: it rialional jioliiieal. — Th< se 
Ktoical conceptions, mingled with C'hrL-«iiuu ele- 
mentit. exerted their influence far into the mid- 
dle agt s. The " f'ivitas Dei "' of St. Au'.rns?iin', 
who himself had receiv^ii a stoical training, 
has many traits of ihu stoical xoXti J/o-r. — 
There was once a lively controversy as to whether, 
and how far, the stoical nohool bnd exerclHcd an 
intluence on Roman Inw; hut in our present state 
of knowledge, and with our deepiT historical in- 
•igbt into both the attHcal philoeophy and Roaum 



law, such a qneation can no longer 1w ndsed. A. 

school of French jurists (C'ujucius), with the laud- 
able intent of entering into the whole mental 
life of the Romans, was the first to seek an ex- 
plnnalion of their law In its relation fo the sto- 
ical school; and, strange to say, these jurists suj)- 
|)osed tht y discovered a material influene(! of that 
philosophical system on the Roman law. But 
we now know that that law was only the outcome 
and development of the peculiar popular life, 
and of tlic peculiar talent, of the liomans. Itii 
chief excellence consisted precisely in its repug- 
nance to all Ihe d<wlrinarian wisdom of the 
schools and io its thoroughly practical wisdom. 
It would norer have occnrrcd to a Roman jurist 
to allow any Und of i>liilosophy to exercise tiny 
inllueiice on the matter of his real juridicjd ideiis. 
TlK-re certainly nn- to In- fMinid many stoical ele- 
ments in the corpus jurit, but only in its general 
detiniiions, in its erudition, in its ethical maxims. 
But those philosoplucal opinions remained com- 
pletely without inliuonce on the life and develop- 
ment of the fnstitntcs of the Roman law. In the 
wune manner ns the Romans, in a purely outward 
manner, appropriated to themselves ull Greek 
culture, so, too, they Introduced into Italy, Orcek 

jiliilosophy nn<i jM.litieal theories, yet M ifhoiil any 
real ap|>ropriation of tin ni. and williout any fur- 
ther development of any one of them, ju.st as 
tiiey erected the pillaged statues of the temple on 
the Capitol, often bringing them, without much 
(lisrt 1 uiui 111 . info an enforced contact with their 
own national institutions, heedless whether they 
harmonised well or badly with the latter. Now, 
the stoic di nnitions were very poorly adapted to 
the matter of lioman law, and we may c ontidenlly 
as.sert that what in the cr>r}tu» jtiris m juridicid U 
not st()ic, and what is stoic is not juridical. — 
The Romans, accortlingly, had no pliilosophy of 
law, in the proper s«'nse of the term. Their so- 
called philosophers, partictUarly Cioero, learned 
philosophy from tbe Greeks, as one learns a foreign 
language, without Chaqging it, or working ft Into 
the elements of Roman law. And yet. as it were, 
an nnconsclons philosophy of law, such as never 
nfterwanl was altaine<l tft, seems to pervade the 
lal'orsof the Hfinian jurisprudriils. Tlie eminent 
talent <tf tlie Roman mind for law is not only 
displayed in the acute formulation of juridical 
ideas, in the subtle distinctions of these ideas, or 
in Ihe admirahle conclusions it draws from them, 
in their algebra of juridical ideas, but the instinct 
for the deepest intelligence of the essence of law 

is still more luminously revealed tlnr>iiLilioul the 
whole development of it by the Romans, iu the 
pnelorial edict and in the Jvri»prudfnt«. Hie 

cliaraeieristic traits tliiit make the Romans em- 
phatically the juridical nation of history, were 
the above, and the gradual, slow transfomuition 
of the ohl, oljsolete forms of law, according to 
Ihe wants and the social progress of the time, as 
well as their elTorts to do justice to all that was 
Dew, but with the utmoht leniency toward the 
old. Hie inoesMut mental labor of the Roman 
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jxirUprudents for cfntviries, by degrocs smoothed 
down Uie rigid. ajK-'citicaUy Roman, lunlmcss of 
their law, ud in eouneetkNi wfllh the growing uni- 
viixjil (Milfun'df thi-ir empire, ch:niL'<<l it inionjn* 
gtnUuin in Ihu hij^ht'st sense of ihe Krm, that is, 
into a law that iu miiny thintpi ba« promulgated 
laAtiog juridical trutliH, particularly in the law on 
oblij^tions, or contmcts, aud in the general tbeorj' 
of till' hiw. But it must not be forgotten, that, 
to effect tUis, that specific Juridical talent, which 
itidf was Inoontestably Roman, was required. 
Only the wvYv nhlr tu divflop their 

Ronan law iutu universal law. Their law, like 
ChrlstUuilty, conquered the world, and together 
with the whole eulfurc of antii|iiily mid as a 
fragment of tliat eullua*, it k-giiiiuauly paH&ed 
Into mediieval and modern culture; yet legiti* 
mately only in aa far as e%'en that fragment of 
ancient culttire could l>e assimilated with pro- 
priety to our life. We return Ik Iow to tiiis 
aubject. — To the Uellenic philosophy and the 
Roman law were now added, as Influential ele- 
Hp III- in the history of clhieal. iMyliilcal and 
juridical ideas, the ideas of Christianity. The 
influence of theie on the philofluphy of law wtus 
diridetlly unfavorahle in the lKi;iniiiiii;. It en- 
hanced the fundamental viee of that j>hil"snpliy 
in the extreme: the amalgamation of hiw and 
morality, tlie prepondemnoa of the internal and 
the moral over the external and really juridical. 
We have cjiUetl attention !il>ove tu tliu f.irt, tluit, 
as n matter of coune, there can be, iu principle, 
no opposition or contradiction between ethics and 
law, ln)th Ix in'j: f<irin< of one snnie force; Init w' 
have alM) called alteuuou to the fact, that, spite 
€f thdr ciMe oonnection. there is a very decidi-d 
difference between law an<l ethicj*. the oblitera- 
tion of which operates unfavorably in the highe.sl 
degree on both. When the domain of inner free- 
dom ami of mocality is occupied by the hiw, 
when rrllgtousand moral pre< ept8 are tmdenrtood 
or (■< •111 ci\ i-il in a jur;<lii.il scii-r. tin n n liijidu- 
and uioral truth perULesi, and untrue and uu-freu 
formal holiness and apparent morality take its 
pl.ue. Thin hislorvhii^ dem;)n.slnil(il in all those 
tii-ses in which tla- .state or »)t her external jiower 
tuts BOUl^t to oouunand and enforce faith, relig- 
ioa'*np<'s or mondiiy by cix-nive measures. In 
thi.H domiiin of the free, inner life of the houI, only 
fonn.<, formtda-H and apiuanmce can be com- 
manded. When, on the other lumd, law ia con- 
founded with ethics, when religion and morality 
liefk to rule the stale and dictate coilcs of law, we 
see come into exiKtcuce thuiie aUtrlive Byolems 
which would paralyse man's highest activity, his 

p-ir1i< ipatii>!i in tli'' lifr of tin- -^late, and substi- 
tute fanntit Imii and hy|MHTi-y lor healthy liction 
and o|)i'n for( e. Unmanly, untrue and unhealthy 
organization is to lie found wherever it is at- 
tempttxl to replace the state and the law by 
reli^on and morals. Here, too, the only healthy 
and normal counts is to M-iumite wluit is diHerenu 
I — "Hie history of the philos4 iphy of hiw, however, 
dwwo that it WM only lat<' tiiut men Imnwdto 
181 VOL. ux. — 19 



keep morality separate frmn law. Among the 
IlelleueH we Und the clearest contradiction be- 
tween their theory and practice; both their theory 
and practice confounded ethics and law: but 
while in ii-s pni( ti<-ul life the xUiie absorbid 
morality, prcM lilxd cthlco-religiout* ruk-wor laws, 
and M-arcely endureil any free individual life, the 
Hcicncc of the law and of the slate was entirely 
ethical. It \im bei n riu'htiy ri-niarked ttiat the 
Hellenic vocabulary has no word for law in tho 
sense of the Roman ^um, but couples ctbioo-relig- 
ious notions with the WOlds SiHato6vvt}, 
ventOti, etc.; and we have seen how. from 
Pylhagonu to Aristotle, tlie pedagogical pre- 
I>onderated in the stale, and the moral in the 
idea of the law. Among the Homans the lifu 
of the law was free and richly developed, but 
they had no philosophy of law. Their joiista 
avoi<led general definliionB even in positive law. — 
Christian ideas al the outset evinced a strong 
disinclination toward the state, which was still 
heathen and corrupt. The kingdom of the 
Christian was not of this world. The true home 
of the ChriKlian was not this earth, corrupted 
through the fall of man, but in the world beyond. 
Above all. he had to save his soul, by piety 
and faith, lunl only to concern hinuself with tlte 
state when it was unavoidable. As is known, 
the ChriHtians of the first oenturiea expected the 
.speedy end of the world, and rarefnlly avoided, as 
far as possible, any contact with the luathen and 

I sinful life of the state, iieligious morality, with 
them, overruling every other motive, stepped 
into the fore^'round, while the Mate was but a 
secondar)' concern, or was eoUMdered only as a 
necessary evil. If human nature had not been 
corrupted tl>rough the fall, thei^e would have In-en 
neither nuirder nor homicitle, nor quarrelt* con- 
cerning mine und thine, and consequently no neetl 
of the state or of the law. Bin was introduced by 
the devil; along with, or at least on aoeooatof, 
sin. the .state and lle law had als4i end red into this 
I world; in paradise there was neither king nor 
Judge. With this sinful world, with the devil, 
the state and the law were to disapinar. for they 
will not Ix; n-quiretl iu heaven. The Ifjr Uin- 
jH>niii» contains, of just and legal, onl^' what it 
liorrowed from the Ux aUrnti. — Such was the 
teaching of .St. Augustine, and his doctrine was 
only logical. The ancient wi.s«loin of the Stagi- 
rite had taught, that man by his ideal nature was 
drawn toward the state; that the latter was not a 
neoesNtry evil, but a ne««~-ai\ nnod, bui now 
Christianity had reached the very upjioKitu con- 
clusion. "Hiis world-shunning view, neglectful of 

the slate and of the law, ;:overne<l the tiitire 
Christian philosophy. The KchoUiAlic philosophy 
confus4-d law anii ethics in tliis, that, according 
to the former, the jast man (the StHouni of llie 
niblc) was only the |htsou who, through the re- 
demption, hsd been n-M ued from urn. Scholusti- 
cism over and sgain called to mind how man, 
so long as his nature had not been corrupted by 
the devtl, neither knew nor needed the law or the 
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state; and fmrtiier, tluit all law ought to be rednoed 

t<i rrliirious raonilily am! tlx- ten cnininandmcntf*. 
The dilTtTt-nt philoMjphfni and llu-ir parties only 
dlTeiged from one another in this, that mine among 
them avTilwil man's knowlidije of thcsf princi- 
ples to iliviui' n-velatiun. wliilc- otlurs a-scrilutl it 
rallierto the natural reastm of man. Scholasti- 
cifon further nuulc frequent attempts to distin- 
guish the lex ditina (the moral and retfgiom law 
of tlic >IoN»i(-riiri>t!an nvolation^ frnm tlic 
naturalia (the voice of moral, juridical commands, 
dwellhig even In the heart of the heathen: thus 
parlifularly the tolerant and lilund Alxlard). 
But this whole iiitflkftual tcndt ncy. which at 
talned its latoi cxprenlon iu Thonins A(iuiuii.s 
(12*25-74). hiw in common a di«ri>gjinljng of the 
state and of the law, and the coloring of both by 
religious morals. — Considering the historical cou- 
ditions of the middle a»:cs, this idea naturally led 
to the complete supremacy of the church over 
the state, in its (pmliiy of representative of re 
lijpous morals. But ihc opposition to tlm idea 
was piraparing, during the tfane that the state, 
with Increasing success, Ix-pm to stru;:!,de for its 
emancipation from the church, by the aid of sci- 
ence, no lon^'er excloslveljr confined to the cK rcry. 
but pursued by laymen a«i well, and [Mrticularly 
by the aid of the revival of ancient culture and 
the knowKfljic of Roman law. The stru^rgles of 
the Ilohenstaufens against the papacy may appa* 
rently have ended In the subjugation of the secu- 
lar iH>wer; but ill 111:111V iii<!i\ i(lu:iU it liiul .it least 
aroused a doubt concerning the legit ituHlcue;>s of 
eccleftiastical supremacy. The Incrraring power 
of (lie opiMv-iiion airainsf tlie reli'jious. moral ah- 
Mjrpiion ot the »tate and the law, was not the 
work of phOosopbcrs. nor the outcome of thecv 
rctical reasons, but wa» owing to the elTort-s of 
Matesmen and party writers, and to the practical 
wants and aspirations of the period. These men 
at first opposed th(»e principles on account of 
thefar practical consequences. Dante and Occam, 
the brave jxilitical adherents of the emperoi^ 
Uenry of Luxemburg and Louin of Buvaria, 
were the men who l&st suocemfully. for prac- 
tico political reasons, allacke<l the supremacy of 
the iKjpe over the K-cular |Hnvers, and the whole 
theory on which that ftupremacy was Vmsed; but, 
■a a matter of course, (bey did (his in com- 
plete conformity with the dotrmas of the church. 
T\M> hiiii'Iri il yi ;irs later, Xiecolo Ma< liiuvclli 
(l-KiU-l'i'.'T) subiuiiied, with reckless luiavery, 
morality t<> iiolltlcal ends. In bis ardent wish 
to we Italy free<l from the numerous small 
dc!>i>o(8 and their feud», he called fur an abso- 
lute dictatorship, which by any, even by immoral 
menus violence ami fnuid. mi-^ht carry out the 
political ltclie«ts of the times. Yet all this is Mif- 
flciently e.xplaineil by the historical conditions, by 
the times of the Borgias and the Medicltt, m also 
by that peculiar talent of the Neo-Jjilin nations, 
particularly of the Italians, which prompts them 
to follow up the Kuggestions of any ardent pa«>sion 
to the end. At tlw same time it was an equally 



extreme reaction against the aubjtigatlon of the 

slate and of the law by the religious morals of 
the church. The eumucipatiou of the state waa 
carried to the point of Ignoring all ethical laws, 
and of Racriflcinp morality to purely political 
ends; yet the motive« here again were practioo- 
]H)litical: the wounds of torn Italy and the neces- 
sity of healing them. Machiavelll belonged to 
the period of the reformation, that amidst vio- 
lent convulsions completc<l the movement which 
began at the dose of the thirteenth and con- 
tinued through the fourteenth and fifteenth cent- 
uries; the movement whidi. in ]>rinciple and for- 
ever, did away with the .st holiLstic idea of the 
state and of the law, and of their relations to 
morality an4l tlx' church. — .Vnd here, again, the 
men w ho achieved these results were not philoM)- 
l>hers of the schools, armed with theories; on tho 
contruT)-, these results were the uecessaiyoutcomo 
of the rignntlc strife of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth ri ntm ii v, wlii( h in (o rnianv. Kii-rland, 
Swilzerlaud and France led to radical chuugcji iu (he 
organization of church and state. Once more the 
l)ractico-poIilical mr>\ cments of history i n nt> <lthe 
necessity of not abiding by old. Iiadiiioiial ideits, 
l>ut of seeking a different .sobitiim of a number 
of important problems, totiching the relations of 
church and state, of law and religion, of the free- 
dom of private life, the rights of public life, and 
^tho rights of citizens in relation to their gov- 
ernments. Men insisted on examining for them- 
selves into tlie-e |)roMems, in order possibly to 
attain higher results, buch were the great ques- 
tions of the period, which aroused so many pow- 
erful minds in (Terninny and in the Low Coun- 
tri»>s, in England, iu France, and even in Italy 
and S])ain. In this manner the 150 jean that 
followed the tirst elTorts of the reformers, until 
the last vanishing tra<-i>s of the thirty years' war, 
displayt>d an exiraonlinary wealth of political and 
jiuidico philoMophical literature, Ixxh in the form 
of long-winded systems and of short polemical 
writiiiL's ami ]iaini)lilelv, T!ie rrfnitm rs tlu-in- 
«elves, cveu Luther ami -Melaiu thon, knew hardly 
anything of the philoetopby of law, in the proper 
sense of the term. In eiliir- also, they still 
maintained (he traditional ideas comerning the 
irr dieina, naturali$ and ji-mUm. There, never- 
(helesji, were a few of (he friends and pupiU of 
tho reformers, who, both theory and in their 
jmictieal detiiieiions. bi.j.lly bii'ke away from 
their teachcn*, and followed the spirit of the times, 
Such was Hubert Langnet (1S18-8t), who in the 
interest of freMlum of ( unsi n lu e openly advo* 
cated jMjpular sovereignty. The same was also 
doneby hiscontemixirarics, Hottmiainisin Fn\nce, 
and George Bueliiuian in ^k•otland. Melanc- 
thon s pupil. Hemming, more deliberately thim 
his teacher, severed all connection with the d<x'- 
trineof the middle ages. Yet, along wi(h all this, 
there were many stationary men among the adhe- 
rents (if thf reformation, who, in the Jli Id of 
juridical philowiphy, retained unchanged (lie old 
views, as did Oidudoip. The revival, and at that 
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tine flourisliing condltUm, of Qnpco Ruiuun phi- 
lology caused the stttdeoto and patrooa of it to 
Aiaw m decided tndiiiation for the political Ideas 

of Hntit|uitv. TbelVenchnion Ilotomuinis. Bodl* 
nus. tharron (1541-1806). Gasstudi (l.->a.i-1655): 
tho EogUahmen Moru and Sidney ; the Italian 
Piccolomiui (1604), nnd ofluTs, with but few 
Cbristiim modiflaitioiLH, rt'uowfd the doctrines of 
the old Hellenic and Runiuu philor^ophy. It would 
be unfair to that in all lliiH there wan 

nothing mm than the hannlem whims of unprac 
tit al •.t liol:ir'<. It inti'-t iini Ik' forgotten that More 
and bidiiey died for their couvictiona. Their 
theoriflB conoemtof the importance and dignity of 
the Btate (■«ntra-l< <1 slrikinirly witli the nicdia'val 
theocratic iileas; and in thih ref.pi-ct they certainly 
reprefi^'ntfd the spirit of modern times. But the 
old pfjiulof view wa.sat the same time vehemently 
defcndeil l)y the school of the Jesuits. The con- 
renion of heretics was their main ta.sk. Domin- 
kua de Soto, Fernando Vaaquez, Bcllarmine. Mo- 
Ifata. Stnves and Mariana are the modt prominent 

liuiMi-^ ( I iiunt ti'd with till- leiidi iH y nf iliis m Iiool. 
They frequently displayed great leurQiiig and iu- 
tdligenoe. They dtilUFidly emplojred the theo- 
liea of iJie principle of sociality and of tlic -<>v- 
ereignly of the people, which were iu favor at 
the time. Itt other words, they defen<liHl the old, 
des])erate cauae with thoamuof their adverHarii^. 
an<l iu so doinf; ficomed no means that proved 
iwrviceable for their holy purpose. They even 
oonikidered the murder of an heretical prince a 
duty. The church herself was flnally compelled 
tt ■ .ii-a( kiinwlcdue thcM- ultra aj)ostle^ of hers; yet 
long lK>fore that not uoly governments hud had 
thefar books bomed by the baada of the public 
exeruiioiier, but deeply reli^'iotis men. lik'' l*ii^( al, ' 
had dircvted their comliiunl isnver of heart and 
intellect agaia^ thia deplorable misuse of religion. 
— We next come to a long line of conKpicuouN 
Britinb philoM .pliers who wrote conct^ming the 
Mate. Most of them had for point of departure 
the problenui that were agitating their own iu«ular 
kingdom in particular, but which, nererthelem. 
jttMly claim a ( i itaiii universal iinporlaiice, hr- 
cause the couvul>ion> that shouii the state and 
^urch in England were closely connected with 
the "Tt nend relit'lou^ political movement of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Among 
tbcse men, also, there were harmlesa philological 
^ttamm, who r^ganlcd the revival of antiquity as 
the stan^rd rafted to their own time. Tlds not 
only applies t») More and Sidney, but even to the 
higtUy realistic Bacon of Veralam, who, with 
fMolne, praetleal English common sense, looked 
xipon utility us the prim iiile of the >tate. lie. 
uevertheletun, to u cerlaiu degree, leaned on Plato, 
basing the state cm ethics, while Plato based it on 
psycholojiy. Iu the irreat stru'jriile for the n-- 
•pective righta of the crown and of the people, 
absolutism found an intelligent champion in 
Hobbes^ who in a logical manner attributed aiwo- 
Ittto iBvklaUlllj to all gomnmmA, iddle others, 
UkeSahnaiins and Filmer, demonstrated the auto- 



cratic i>ower of the monarch from the S< riptures: 
the ktter, in his notoriotis Patrianh (1665), main* 
tained the Identity of the royal and paternal 

power, and showed that God had institute<l abso- 
lute monarchy with Adam, In Paradise. Milton, 
with hiti wonted enthusiasm for truth, morality 
and freetlom, successfully attacked Salmasius, 
while the penetrating intellect of Locke com- 
pletely overthrew Filmer's patriarchal dtx-triue. 
At the some time the {Hindple of sodality, as it 
had been accepted by the German and Dutch 
writers on tlie philosophj' of law , was L-stahlished 
psychologically by liichard Cuuiherlaud, with 
whose name the scbool of so^saUed English moral* 
ists is aj4.so('iat«'d: Shaftesbury, Wollaston, Clarke, 
llutcheson, Home, Ferguson and Adam Smith. — 
David Hume also went in this stuue dim-lion, 
although iu many respects he conflicted with its 
tendencies. His austere skepticism rejected the 
traditional " myths " of a slate of nature and of a 
aoctsl contract. Geneml utility is bis principle of 
the state, of lawand of Justice; for peace and good 
faith will ill the end prove more prolitahle than 
violence and cunning. In this manner he sought 
both to modify and support the opdmism of the 
iiinrali--ts This utilitarianism, w hich amonir Eng- 
lish philosophers began with Bacon, frequently 
after reappearetl in England, under emt-ytoeji^ng 
forms, as a dianicteristic trait ; and in our own oen- 
tur}' it attained its most marked expression in the 
system of Bentham. — Yet the main branch of the 
intellectual cunentatthat time flowed through Qcr- 
many aixl the Low Cotmtrfes. Here the doctrine 
of the law of nature em.nn.'iteil frf)m Hugo Grolius, 
inasmuch an he. with greater decision and con- 
sciousness than his predecessors, reduced all post- 
' tive law i>f w hatever kind to the commoobasisof a 
constantly unif(n-m law of nature. Itwasalso very 
characterutic of the practical starting point of all 
this movement, that even Grolius lN>gins with the 
simple (|uestion: "!» It ever just to wage war?" 
To investigate this ijuestion, the terrible wars, of 
which he had been a witness during his own life- 
time (liSSI-llMSl.fomlshed. Indeed.snffldent cause. 
He aiLswers llie «juesiioti In the aninnative, in tlx' 
case of just defense or demand fur satisfaction; 
and he only occasionally comes to the investiga- 
tion of the le'_';il principle itself. It is, besides, 
very remurkabie that Gn>tius, as well as all the 
following teachers of the law- of nature, tn-adually 
Hiaiingiiiati^ more sharply U-twecn law and the 
morala of religion, although they regarded God, 
or his revealed will, as the entiitimn l>;is{s of 
both. As to the particular iustitutes of public 
law, Orotlos seeks to prove that they do not 
necess.arily. or altoL'ether certainly, emanate from 
the reason, yet he contends that they do not abso- 
lutely contradict h. This problem might, indeed, 
have led to a fruitful analysis of the matter of 
the law, if the whole law of nature had not started 
from a false conception of humanity and of his- 
tory. Another fiction of this doctrine is tlus sup- 
pomkm of a data of natoro (sfotos naAtrdb}* 
oonesponding to the tots of uitiire, that Is, aeon- 
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dMon of humanity teCmw the begfaningsof aoci* 

ety and of the state; and this condition of nat- 
ure, with the iheolngicnl phihisoplicrs, fr(<iuently 
meant the supposed state in Punidisc Ix'fore the 
fall of man (ttutus integrittau), but with others, a 
condition of wretchedness and helpless want after 
tlie full. — It WHS possible, from thise frt-ninil 
preoUses, to draw the most opposite conclusions 
In (jtMMtotts of detail. Thtis HoMms, from the 
IMiIitiful rontrat l. which unconditionally lK>-tnw« 
sovereignty ou the uiouurch, infers extreme abso- 
lutism: whUe Rouaieau, from hia amtrat toct'al, 
n-achcs pcmiancnt rcvf>lniion, the sovenijin 
people having made every utticc rcvokalile, and 
thus at any time being able to dejioiic the king. 
Between both these extremes there exist various 
kinds of modified doctrines. It is remarkable 
that Spinozji here also Hustaincd the sujK'riority of 
hia genius; and although not entirely exempt 
from the infiaenees and eiron of the acholarriitp 
cf Ilis tini<', lie on certain main jwinls diTid^nlly 
opposed them. Thus, he combats the hypothesis 
that men by the political contract ever renounced 
their frccilmn. On tliccntit.nirv, he niaiiit;iiii>« thai 
only ill tlif ^lal(■ do Uu v iicipiire frtfdoiii, Ihalln'- 
fore the stale tlicrc existed only arbitrary power; 
and that only in the alate is it poaaible to put an 
end to irretiona] and nnlimiled unrestraint, un- 
worthy of man, to attain to an cxi^tc net- in accord- 
ance with reason. — Samuel i*ufeudorf agrees 
with Birinoni in combating the theological view of 
the .<;tatc. The remarkable juridical tident of the 
former placed him on many pointi* iu direct con- 
flict with the traditional tendency to till up the 
wfi<ilf domain of law witli mond rcligiou« ideas, 
and involved him in numerous polemical eontlicts 
with tlie advocates of the latter school. Although 
he also draws no clear distinctionln principle, be- 
tween law and morality, in most matters of detail 

his sound juridical sense ciirir< lly di-f iiiirui^hed 
between them and connected them. With 8pi- 
nosa. he lays stress on the fact that the "state 
of nature " of man beforr' th<' s<i< i:il coniract is the 
mwit wretched by]Hiihesis cone l ivable, and that 
man did not enter into a 8tatc of wxiety by con- 
tract, but was im|K-lled thereto by a fundamental 
law of his nature. The commands that are indis- 
pensable to the prcM-rvation of siociety or the 
community, Pufendorf holds may be enforced, 
and are ju» j)trffrtum; those, on the contrary, 
that only .^.erve to rdnb r human association more 
pleasant or agreeable, arc not coercible, and con- 
stitute impetfeela, Pufendorf further dis- 
tinL'uislies between the duties of man toward 
himself, and his duties toward oibers; juul among 
the latter he distinguishes the absolute and the 
hypothetical, tlmt arise from special agreements 
{aitrmU'fite Mtijutimtix), such as the rights* of 
pro|H rty. the rights of the family, and the M-ite, 

into which men entered, and ihai by contract, to 
prerent the war of all against all. Here Pufen- 
dorf pays hom.iire to the ern^rs of hi~ time; but 
he decidedly opposes them in his conception of 
ilw chiudi, whldi, is a conwt m^Moitm, ihoald 



wield no Immediate, and pattteuIaTly no politi- 
cal, supremacy in the state. The church may 
ap[K)int teachers of its own faith; but It is 
subject to the state, like any jirivate six irty, and 
in things not spiritual it should be deprived of 
all coercive power. — Nevertheless, other ardent - 
champions of the old theory s<K)n apin-areti, lo- 
oppose these innovations, at tlie doac of the seven* 
teenth, and beginning of the eighteenth, century, 
in Seckt ndnrf and AllH-rti, and tlie two Cocreji, as- 
well as in the works of their pupils, who directly 
based both law and morato on the will of God, 
as revcab'd in the ten commandments. Cliristian 
Thomivius (1655- 172«) was a real standard- 
bearer on the Held of progress, just as be was the- 
dcvoled adversary of the trials for witchcraft, 
and the first who lectured on the law of nature 
in the German language. At his first api>eaiance, 
while he still adhered to Qrotius and Pufendorf, 
he was goaded, like Luther, by the polemical writ- 
ings ('f bis numerous and violent adversaries, into 
much more extreme views. His point of depart- 
ure is a strict separation of religious-mnrul doe- 
Iriiie from nafurnl law. The fonner. lie claims, 
has its origin in divine revelation, the latter in hu- 
man reason, and the moro reverently we grant the 
procedcnce to tlie former, within its own sphere, 
the more marked will he the independence of the 
whole sjiliere of law,- T.eibiiii / (l<i4(> 1710) was not 
so important an element in promoting the dcvelop' 
ment of the philosophy of law as was Thomarius, 
who. both in a positive and negative manner, im- 
parted a iKJWerfiil impul.se to that develojunent; 
but Leibnitz was a most powerful force, liy the- 
general spread of his ideas, broadly devcloi>ed by 
Wolff (KiTD-lT.")-!); idea-s which nded the litera- 
ture and tlie w IkiIc wtirld of enlightened Oennau 
thought, in the period of its ax^fkarung (enlight- 
enment). To Leibnitz, Justice Is the virtue which 
preserves the iionnal eoiKliiion of man"s social life. 
The pre e»tablished harmony which keeps the 
universe together, reveals itself, in the commun- 
ity of men, as law, hedging in the institutions nf 
marriage, of imtcrnity, the relation of master and 
servant, the commune and the state. In this 
sense, to oljcy God and to oln-y n-ason are one 
and the same thing; and the conviction of the 
binding force of the law does not come through 
tlie state contract or political contract or social con- 
tract, but is given with the idea of law Itself.—' 
Slill, it was not these deep views thrniselves, but 
rather the Ibcistic-rationalistic ideas of an elhloo- 
pedagogical kind, that governed the German av/- 
l/tirun;/ (enlii4litennient), tbroiiirh iheliread iiiter- 
(iretalion and auiplillculion of Wulllian dogma- 
tism. — iiut even this harmless system of Gcnunn 
rationalism, on many points, calls to mind the 
dangerous theories which, during the same period, 
alMmniled in the French frltiirciMst tiunt (enlight- 
enment), the attempted realization of wliich was- 
destined to shake and startle the world in the 
Fmk h revolution — In France the thoroughly 
corrupt morul-poiitical and politico-economical 
stale of tlilnga, toward>the doee of tiie alxtcodlL 
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century, l»ad, in a Montaigne, engcndt-rcd abso- 
lute ikepticism as to the power of the moral law; 
and the fermenting putrescence of thai state of 
affairs finally found a natuml outlet In the FR'uch 
revolution. — In fact, toward the niidille of the 
digbteenUi oentunr, the cultiu«of the time placed 
In opra and aTOwed opposition to the pre> 
Tidlini; nitulitiniis in the ■iiaic. tlic rhurch and 
society, from which tlrnt culture itself ha«l ispruug. 
The rationaliflm of the cncyclopicdistA, influenced 
lK>tli by the English m<inili.'*tH and the mnlerlalistic 
U.iidLncifS i)f the natural sciences, the Mudy of 
which was renewed, proclaimed intn-tM {I'inUrit) 
the principle of ull action, even of all noble action, 
the latter also, it was claimc<l, iR'ing due to an 
«nli|;hteiird -vU love. In order \o jirotect tlie pnic- 
tkal result* of this view, men fonned society, and 
CTMled the state (D'Alembort, IHd<rmt): society 
and the -tatc Ix-iiitr but the outcome of the wMr* 
jkUMona of men, 6uch as ambitioo, pride and love 
of glory. Thus Voltaire; but this author here drew 
an illc^MliniJile conclusion. iMfauM- fnnn thcaliove 
starling p<.»int, the Kiate would nuinifesUy owe its 
origin to the abject (la'^ion of fear. Nevertheless, 
Voltaire's practical efforts to effect an improve- 
ment In the cruel penal code of his time, I)()h.s<>sn 
a higher value tlian his theory. To itT« 1 1 that 
improvement, he worked in connection with the 
philanthropic dub R Otfi of Milan, particularly 
with nt i i aria. wlio, in his l»i«>l< I) i thUtti i t'<l/i- 
pent, oppoBcd with oil hin might both torture and 
capital punishment. Yet this he did txam the 
point of view of iIm- theory i>f contract, and by 
the UM? of arguments whir li would altogether de- 
prive the state of the right of p\inishnK-tit. The 
circle that gathered round Baron Uulboch, and 
the writings that emanated from it, revealed the 
materialistic tendencies of thi.« p<<ri(Ml of "enlight- 
enment." Rousseau, however, was the real har- 
binger of the revolution. His whole frame of 
miinl. Ills Mb-oliitc nijtlun' willi Iii-iory, bis lev 
cling of all existing institutions, liis hei*dlt-.s.s neg- 
lect of all experience, bis bold ooMtruction of 
systems on entirely new srround. were destinetl 
soon to fwss from theory into the practice of tlie 
French people. Rousseau e.\ jtressly declares, that 
it tt impossible to examine whether there ever 
existed a primitive state of man; but that. In real- 
ity, man's primitive condition (diisi-inl in the 
equality of all in a state of barbarism. In ilint state 
ras neither right nor wrong nor property, 
first npprnprialiiin of tliiiiir- produced in- 
equality, and thuH kindltd envy and ambition. 
TTie mteial raninict was condtlded, in order to 
control the outlireak of these pa^isions. K;ieli 
individual entcre<i intr» ibis conlnict witli each 
«llMr individual; and ilms in every act of the 
aiate every indivlidual should be consulted; and 
ao the EngKsh are realhr free only at the moment 

of the elections to parliament ! SovereiL'iity is 
only bestowed coodilionally and rcvocably; and 
when authority becomea despotic, tliat is, when It 
acts arbitrarily, it iherehy cancela the siK-ial con- 
tttct, and re-establishes tiie stale of nature ; in 



other words, it is not the people, but the govern- 
ment, that ia In revolution. Despotism is by its 
very nature a revolution, and the uprising of the 
citizens is only the result of that revolution. 
The |)oliticid conseciuences »)f these doctrines 
afterward appeared in the statesmen of the rev- 
olution, in Sieyes. to whom, as to Mimbcau. the 

thirtl estate, whiih billiertn Iiad 1m m iiotliitii,'. 
was everything. Thuinus I'aine proclaimed the 
most advanced tenets of fhla revolutloBary phl- 
lo-ojiliy For him, even the .Tacoliins were not 
sutliciently advanced in their idcJis; he regarded 
all government as an evil, and called monarchy 
iuid the papacy the inventions of the ilevil. 
His work on the riglits of man was dinx^ted 
against the great English statesmim Hurke, who, 
with a rare abundance of superior political wi»- 
dom, combated the abstract theories of Rousseau 
and the revolution. Tlu' effect of this wiiole 
school was doubtli.sN a destructive one. Still, in 
one man at least, who otherwise completely be* 
longed to it, Montesquieu, negation it found con- 
nected with the woik of construction, not so 
much as regards what he has to say on the phi- 
losophy of law, in which he was rather insig- 
nificant, as in his method, and in one main result 
of that method. While liousseau intentionally 
turned his back upon histor}', Montesquieu sought 
to base his philosophical nsflectlons on the state, 
and its constitution on hisioricil experience. 
The wholesome result of this sound nietliod was, 
that while Rousseau arrived at only abstract sys- 
tems, devoid of n-al political vitality. Mnntes- 
quieu. by his historical investigations, was led to 
the English constitution, and thus earned for 
himself the lasting merit of having transplanted 
the main traits of English constitutional monarchy 
to the cotiiiiK nt of Euro|)e, of having made it 
familiarly known there, and of having endeared 
It to the nations of the continent. — At the same 
time there aroM' in (rennany !i kindred historical 
tendency. Justus ilenuing Btihuier had ener> 
getically combated the traditional doctrines of 
the law of nature concerninir the political or 
state contract, as w ell as the theological doctrine 
in reference to the immtxliately divine origin of 
kingly authority. These doctrines, he maintained, 
were contrary to all history. The ^igtoria juris 
pri)ve<l manifestly, that the foundations of states 
and the orgauiauilion of hiw were human institu- 
tions gradually developed, and which Chid bad 
only permiui d as he had all other tldnirs — 
About the middle of the eighteenth century an 
enlarged Intellectual activity in all the exact sci- 
ences appean-d throughout Germany, ejiii tly in 
tonnection with the youthful vigorof the univer- 
sity of Gotlingen (founded 1734). To thisactiv* 
ity was addiil the careful editing and criticism of 
Ions-neglected juridical materials, side by side 
with tie Koinan law. which hitherto had alone 
been taken into consideration in Uie law of na- 
ture: we mean German law. The activity of 
the elder Gi rmanists who wi re nt work upon tlie 
history of the Geriuau empire and Uerujun law. 
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and on the antiqnHled and tmenitiM of tile Ger^ 

niitn hnv. rK all the life which then stim-d in 
this field, aud which prepared the way for the 
new hlfltorieal aehool. At the time, thb tendency 

linil <■' rtfiiiily no dirwt Influi-nc-*- on the philoso- 
ythj of law. The latter 8till dragged along the 
road of the old Wolffian law of nature in u 
aeries of numlx'rlt'ss compondiumB, copied one 
from anotluT ; luul when the mighty blow fol- 
lowed — the eriticism of Kant, which overthrew all 
Buch dogmatiBm— it did not proceed from tlie pos- 
ittve adence of law, or from historical iirience, but 
from the ]>hili)>-i>iiliy of the schoid. Tijc coii'^e- 
quenoe was, that the eilecU* which followed were 
also limited to the phDoaophy of the school.^Ab- 
sfnu f i)hi1nsophy, throuirh pun- ronstrurtinn. h,nl. 
iu the stieiice of law iilsu, liei ii c-iirried to ab>ur«i- 
Ity. The great systems of subjective idealism, 
that followHl the criticiKm of Kant, nntwithslimd- 
Ing many nubtlc ff/vrf?/* in dettiil to Ik? found in 
Hegel. Fichle nn4 Seliellinir, tiiially tiirueil out ti) 
be only ingenuous mental aberratiouH. On the 
contrary, ttie new historical school, from the very 
outM t, wiiH far from seeking the cn ation of a 
philosophy of h»w. Hugo. Savigny, Puchla, Nie- 
bohr, W. von Ifttmholdt. Eichhom and Orlmm. 
by an exhaustive investi'/Titinn into the nature of 
history. lauj;uni;e. myths, aixl the historj'of law, 
Oibtainc»d a far tleeper knowledge of the principles, 
nature, development and life of the law. After 
the fall of the great a priori systems, the results of 
thin historical M htK)l, although not «•< yet clothctl 
in (he language of a genuine philosophy of law, 
st< piK (1, aa it were, iptojure. into the place of all 
those expl<i<h il tlicnrif >. In fact, the results of 
thia historical school, and particularly iin methods, 
have become the neccMaiy starting point of all 
future philosophy of law. The immediate task 
of that philiiviphy w ill still long c<msi.st iu appro- 
priating, and sha|>iiig into the form and language 
of philoHophy, the rettulta that have been obtained 
by this historical school. — As regards Kant, it 
should Ik* reraemlH're<l that he refuses to reach 
the absolute by the " theoretic reaauo," or by tbe 
cojndtlve faculty; but. in the Held of practical 
reason, he assumes God as a po'-tulate, throiiirh 
which he and all his followers derived relicion 
from ethics in the same way that ethics were in 
thi' niiiiille aires di-rived from reliLHon. After the 
n^annt r. and partly in the very language, of his 
predecesxirs, from Thomaslus to Wolff. Kant 
finds the distinction between legal and moral 
duties In the external coerdre power of the law. 
This constitutes tin epitome of all the norms, 
under the presuppueilion of which, the freedom 
of all individuals is compatible with a com- 
mon law for all. Kant is certainly profnun<l in 
basing the rightfulness of legal coercion on the 
reason of the law; and every one. who himself is 
eu<iowe<l witli reason, may inwardly, ami on that 
very account als/» outwardly, he compelli-d to 
submit to the coercion of the law. — We need 
not here ennmenite the multitude of dependent 
diadplcs of Kant, who for • ki^th of tine ooii- 



cemed themaelveB wiUi the law of mtnre. It 

must lie boniefnmlnd, however, that a juridical 

miod like Fenerfaacb'a was at the bcgiaoiug cap- 
tivated by Kant's ideaa, which ruled the entire 

culture of the epoch. Soon, howevi r, he strove 
' to sever law from its identilieaiion \\[\\\ the moral 
law. He nuiintaincd the exist :. ' of u distinct 
juridical faculty in man, side by side with the 
moral faculty; and the idea of freedon). which 
plays such an important |)art in the system of 
Kant's science of hiw, he deliberately banishes 
from law Into the moral domain, so that he 
wrongly basea his wholr system of p<'nal law on 
a reHued theoiy of p.sychological coercion, and 
punishes crimes above all tilings according to 
the measun' of their danger. — In Fiehte, on the 
I contrary . the pre|Kmderance of the praelical rea- 
son transforms all philosophy, and partii iilarly 
the theory of law. into ethics. Xot only religion 
and morals are identifletl, but, in the later stage 
«if his ]>hiloM.]ihy, law In-comes a means to the 
{ cads of morality. In tbe compulsory state there 
prevails only the lower freedom of the law. but in 
l>is rea-on^iate the hij.'her fncdoni of culture. 
I This reason-stute, which, as u moral institution, 
has to realize the virtue of Justice, according t» 
Fi( hl<'. is ]>racfically the hermetically clo-ed com- 
mer( i.il state, in which, however, as in i'luto's 
I ideal re]niblic, allfrcMlomof iudividuallife isloat. 

In the Hegelian system, by the side of monstrous 
I distortions of Juridical or legjd ideas, there are to 
he found several cli-ver idi av, as. for instance, in 
the peual law. It \a well known that iu this sys- 
tem the double-edged principle. "All that is, b 
nifloiial," has Imn ii ini-iiseil to support the ex- 
j tremesl revolutionary doi trines, and to defend the 
' moat corrupt political systems. We must also la^ 
I stress on the faet. that all this inL'eiuif>us philoso- 
I phy succumbed to the error of its methods; the 

;>nV>/-i construction of all reality from "pure" ideas, 
I with the apparent neglect of all experience, and 
of the sciences based on experience. At tlie very 

time that the Ile^-^elian pliilosophy of law, rc- 

I ligion oud history, aud bchelling'a philosophy 
I of nature, marked the failtire of these bold a 

priori c<uistructioiis, the ;il>o\c iiaim il frMiiulers 
of the historical st jjoul had ohtaiued important 
results, through more diliirent and thoughtful 

detailed invest iirations in ilic field of law, tra- 
dition, religion, langua^'c and all tin- iiitellM-ttial 
sciences. These result-^ li:ivc '•iiii-c li(-<-oii, ! i-'- 

ing achievements, not only of the hi.sturical aud 
pmitivo. but also of the vihilo^ phical, treatment 
of these s( ieiiees, — Before we |)ass to the t xjMi^i- 
tion of the principles of the historical school, and 
try to apply them to philosophy, we must at 
lea-t nientiim certain groups, that are equally 
distant from the great idealistic systems, and 
' from the historical temlency. hut still in loaDjr 
respects relate<l to both, though more closely con- 
nected with the current of i><»litical aud social 
thought. The spirit of restoration and reaction 
in tbe state and the church, which, after the over- 
tbrow of the Ftench ivvoltttion, ruled, In Kapo- 
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leon. the whole European contiiiait, called forth 
in Germany a aerie» of pbeoomeoa, which coUect- 
irely nuiy be described as the rmnantlclnn of the 

pljilo!^i(iliy i.f hiw. Tli< s<' plu iinimna an- clo-cly 
coonucted with the romaatic tcudeucy iu art ood 
cultura, and boniiwed many of their weapons 
fn>ni the const-rvative fidf nf ihc i<ii':i!i-tic sys 
terns, as well a> from tlu' hi^lorical .-i lum!. — In 
this* nianiiiT Karl L. vmi llalkr. with stubboru 
lojriral iiictluxls, woulil rt-store ihv whole iiuhU 
jpvjil idea of the state; thai in. he denies that th«" 
idea of coa'>titutional law is different from that of 
priv ate Uiw. The state is. according to him. noth- 
ing but a great landed domain; the Icing is the pro- 
j'l i« r(ir nf this doniain , the rili/.< n- arc his servants 
or tviuuitti; the XAXtsi are nuU>; and war in hut the 
prlTate feud of the lord of the land. In this pat* 
rimonial state there natuniUy e\ist no rights Ix'- 
luDging to the eiii/.en. With Fr. Schle/d and 
Adam Mlilkr this stair romanticism indineil 
toward the church. Iu Steflcu8 and Baader lliis 
same Icndenry wa.-* closely connected with the ideal 
mysticinm of Schcllini:. — This scIhk)! closes its 
preliminary stage of dvvdopmeut with tlw philos- 
ophy of law of Julius Stahl. This i.iiii<.s<.phy 

ap(M-ari-d with j^realt-r preleiisions, and displayctl 
more correct dialectics and Mubtler methodic of 
deoHNistratioD. By leaning toward the historical 
mIuw)!, it s<imewhat dis-^nisi-s its real puriH)se, hut 
like Haller's re-stonilion, it w&h n ally nothing 1ml 
a return to the middle age, a rclap-c ini<> the theo- 
loj^cal doetrine of the state taught by Pufeutlorf 
and Thomnsius; his doetrine of the state be;;ins 
as orthodox theology. — .SW<//w/i forms nn ex- 
treme contrast to this Gemian romanticism of the 
state. At a much earlier period it had been accli- 
matized in FraiK 1 . hut il lti w most luxuriantly 
during the period of the rcstoraliuu. — Even bcfi>rc i 
the time of tiie encydopBdists, MotelU had called 

private proix'rty the souree of all evil. Ac« i)rd- ' 
ing to him, the earth, given undiviiled to man. 
should remain mdividcd. Labor should be dis- , 
tributed among men according to their strength ' 
and capuc iiy. and the prtnlucl of tlmt lalK»r accord- | 
ing to the wants of each, the surjilus sold, and I 
what was obtained for it divided equally among 
alL — But to maintain this slate of things, legisla- 
tion was, as a matter of cour-i', iii <'<l«'il; a legisla- 
tion which, as iu lite oi^m; of Lycurgus, Plato and 
Fichte. would destroy all liberty. The right to la- 
bor was then n-f'gnizcd liy llu' views which at that 
time prevailed, and ruled in all Fnuice, the views 
of the physlocralcs, Mirabeau, Quesnay. (iour 
nay. and even of the moderale Turgot. During 
and after the revolulitm, lhe.se Ideas reappeared, 
with stormy energy, in Hal«nif, Darlh', Marerhal, 
Buonarotti. Saint Simon. Bazard, Fourier. Cabet, 
and Prondhon. In Le Maintre and Lammenais 
they were as.social(d with the ecclesiastical, relig- 
ious romanticism of the stale. The former re- 
garded the papacy as the highest intematlottal 

tribunal, while the I.itti r, with i .T' licrous but very 
tmstatesmanlikc eutUuHiu»m, dreamt of the tv-aa- I 

liWWiiiMurt of tlw Mate on tlia haaia of tho early ' 



Christian eonununity. We may also mention 
briefly other chief tendencies of the doctrines of 
the state in France, which yet are not originally 

Frt IU li Tlu old lilH'nils and old c rmstitutional- 
isu (Constant, Guizot, etc,) as Monleiiquieu had 
once done, inclined toward the English oonstitu- 
tion. Others yet sotiirht to intrixluce and nat- 
uralize in France the methods and results of Ger- 
man philosophy, particularly of the great ideal- 
istic systems (as Cousin), partly in ord«r to com- 
liat nuiterialism, which, together with the eager 
ptirsuit of the natural sciences, seems to pre- 
ponderate in modem French culture. — We are 
not as yet able to pass ju<lgment. from an hts- 
topic al |ioint of view , on the multitudinous tend- 
encies of the German philosophy of law since 
HegA'n time, tendencies which are stni in full 
c'ourse of grr>wth, and grnilly at variance among 
themsi'lves. IS'everlheless, any philosophy of law 
that wishes to raise itaelf to the actual level of 
the s<ience of law, can not henceforth afford to 
ignore the methods or the fundamental princi- 
ples of the historical school reit rri d to above. — 
8. C'/wf Ftature* of Uui i^f^tem. The nudn result 
of the above-mentioned development, as it is 
reptcseiited ill the iiew historic al schoitl of legal 
science on the continent of Europe, and of phil- 
osophy, relates, in the first ptace. to the methods, 
and then to a few of the chief fealtires. of the 
matter of the phihi«iophy of law. As in all the 
deimrlments of philoflophy. 80 also in this, it has 
become evident that "pure J«l>eculation,'" which 
pretendeil to construct ])henomcna n priori, with- 
out the aid of historical experience, never existed. 
The task of the philosophy of law is not to 
evolve the phenomena of the idea of law, as it 
w( re. iirophetically out of that philoso]thy; liut, 
by the aid of the inseparable forms of hynlhctic 
and analytic tliought, to inveHtlgate Hie prindplea 
of law, after a carcftil historical and experimental 
study of the mailer of law it.self. A correct 
knowledge of law, espi'cially of the history of 
the law- of dilfcrent nations and tht! compamtive 
history of law, must henceforth Im- the basis of 
all philo.sopby of law; Imt that knowledge cer- 
lainjy will not supplant the law, as is supposed 
by the one-sided adherents of positivism and of 

the historic al »( liool We find the realization of 
the idea of law in all its mtdtiludinous forms of 
manifestation, by way of experience, in history. 
The first task of tlie philosopliy of law is to in- 
vestigate the cause of this plicMomciiou, anil to 
ask: What is properly the fundamental idea lliat 
distinguishes this from other kindred phenomena? 
and how is it <'onne<'t»tl with these latter phe- 
nomena? We must further inquire; Since, where- 
ever men live in society, at least some traces of a 
juridical organization are to be found; since law, 
no less si, (|,.,n language, religion, monds or art, 
seems to be a necesaary attribute of human na- 
ture : wherein lies the necessity of the idea of 
jiistiic fi»r mankind? — T. ft us start with an 
approximative description of law, which does 
not pretend to be a definition. Wemaydeacribe 
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law provisionally as the sum total of general reg- 
ulations, under which particular cases may be 
■ubHumcd with a n rtivin dfj^rcc of ncct'8.«ity. — 
This at once remiods ua of the fundamental 
quality of all human tbongbt fn itself. All our 
thinkinvr. as it ihdvis witliin tlic logical forms 
of judgment, notion and diHiiiction, and in de- 
dtietlon in the form irf major premise, minor 
jircmisc an<l conclusion, is rojilly but the mb- 
sumption of particulars under Hit- luad of a 
higher generality, iluman speech, 'vvith which 
our thinldng is indiasolubly oomiected. and which 
b the essential form of our thinldng, has its es- 
sence in tlic construction of unities from mult it u 
dinous phenomena of the Kamc kind. All npcaking i 
end thinldng is. accordingly, a seeking for gen- | 
oralilic--, for unify in^ttad of multiplicity. Tlic I 
deduction, tlic .syllogi.'^m, is, even mure manifestly 
than the judgment, a Hul>sumingof a particular 
under a pencral. — And nil our research, within 
the domuiu of ntiud and of nature, is nothing but 
a seeking for tmity, generallly, neceasity, in place 
of the apparent muttipUdly, particularity or acci- 
dentalitv of the phenomena. In the domain of 
naiun w (• are not siti'.fu d with the sii^hl of the 
iununuTahie particuhir phenomena presented by 
felling bodiea; we seek for unity, generality, ne- 
cpsiiity. in all tln-sc in^lanecH; that is, we seek for 
their "law," an<l sjM-ak of the law of {rnivity. 
In the department of mind, we are not satistied 
with the impri s-sifins made by certain natural phe- 
nomena or iiuman works upon our imagination. 
We try to discover why all these like phenomena 
produce the like impreaaion that wc call ' ' beauty "} 
that ia, we aeek for the law of beauty. All human 

reseaicli is. therefore, a search fur laws; tli.at is. a 
aearch for a generality which has the character of 
unity, and under which particular phenomena are 
necc».*arily substimetl. When we havediscovere<l 
a law in this sense, our thinking is at once satis- 
fied, but not before. For the law of our thlnUng 
it.<«elf (the general, uniform, necessarj' essence of 
all our thouiihts) consists prtH-isely in seeking for 
laws, or for a niH-esnarj* giMiendity. Thus, the 
natural sciences seek for "laws of nature," and 
the mental sciences for " hiwa of mind." Man 
has divided ih<- multitude of jiiu-nomena info two 
large hemispheres, according to the standard of 
their immediate, sensuouB pereeptiUlity, mind 
and nature. But the hiunan mind not only wislu's 
H law for l ach of these halves, it not only nspireis 
after oil!' law .»f nature np[)earing in all the laws 
of mind; but it also auks for unity above and 
within this duality. As the human mind em- 
braces all that is < (niceival)le. the world of nature 
and that of mind, in the idea of the universe, it 
rises to the idea of and thedentiand for an almlute 
liiir, M world law I if uiiiiy and tiecessily in the 
universe. — In this nuinner, having recognized 
that law also Is general regulation, under which 

particulars may \>t' >^ubsutn'<l with ne<'<"^sity, we 
can nuder-tand the inner eonnetMion of the idea 
of law with the wliole intellecttml life (rf man, 
•ad Ita inner ideal nooeasity for man. To piove 



this and bring it out into relief, is an important 
taak of the philosophy of law. We have seen 
how. since the days of I^lato, through the age of 
scholasticism, and of the teachers of the law of 
nature, down to our modern socialists, taw and 

thestatelWVeallllOBt nhvays been conceived, nsthe 
result of external compulsion, li-s a mutual assur- 
ance of life and property against murderera and 
robliers. It can not be denied, that this external 
comjiulsion exists; but it does not exist alone. 
Men are led not only by external motives to law 
and the state; an ideal neceaaity impels them to 
regulate their social life, its manifold relations 

and pliciintiicua, ac< c)rdinir to a uniform, ^reneral 
rule, uecesHurily demanded by reason; that is, 
according to a taw. — The natural and intellectual 
constitution of man teaeh<'s us that he is intended 
for society, for living together with his equals. 
Natural iiMtinct compels the two aesea of tb« 
human species to come together, not tempt^rarily, 
like other creatures. The helplessness of man 
durin;! infancy necessitates a permanent u.ssocia- 
tiou of father and mother, and the human family 
is specifically different from that of other animals, 
just as human speech, which aho presuppo^r s a 
lasting community among men, is different from 
the inarticutate sounds of other animals. Man 

can not even exist, >;till le<s dcvi-lop his native 
faculties, wiliiout uiilizinii in his ser\ ice a num- 
ber of naturrd object.s, thinps and uootls, to a far 
greater extent than all other uuimals. lie needs 
not only fcKni and shelter; clothing, weajwus 
and tfwls of every kind are indisijcnsjjble to his 
existence. But, since he lives and must live, in 
common, in marriage, in the fttmily, the clan, the 
commune, etc , and as en«'h man lias an e(jual 
need of everything, conHicta concerning the out- 
ward relations of individuals to things or goods 
are unavoidid>le. There can 1k> no doubt that It 
was ilie <'\i( rnal necessity of preventing or quickly 
teniiiii itiiii: conflicts of thi-s kind, which consti- 
tuted the real external compulsion that urged 
man to create law and the state; but it is a nuiical 
error to derive these institutions exclusively 
from that external compulsion. Human society 
demands a peace institution or peace order, bat 
it is not .sali^tird with nne that merely insures 
order. It requires a rational onler of tlie peace. 
In this lies the ideal, intrinsic root of the law. 
Man does not wish the law, as external com- 
pulsion, as a purely arliitr.iry, comjiidsory ordi- 
nance OT order. In this. i:. rv ery other domain 
man possesse.? the faculty, and feels the want, 
of seeking and finding the one general and uni- 
form order wluch presides over the variety of 
phenomena, and which appears to him rationally 
necessary. The law of every jwople Is the clfort 
of a human community tn tiiid a rali(»na! p< ace 
order. Such laws embrace the cardinal principles, 
which, according to the ideas of each people, 

should re'.nilate the acipiisilion of we;i!Mi, ita 
i xchantre, the loss of ^r,„Hls or claims, tnc jiunlsh- 
ments for t)ie imlawful violation of these same 
hiws, and the proofs of such violation; or, in other 
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irords, everything which conditions soda! life, [ 
boMHl on common interests. If this order of peace 
it violated, Um offended person feels, that not . 
onSj hfo indlTtdiml hitemt has been Tfolatcd, but ^ 
als«i the ci'iicral n a^oii, under the protection of 
which his right is placed. And, xiocu tliosc who 
•re entitled to the mme rights regwrd tbe violation 
of the ri'.:ht of ail indiviiliin! !is a violation of the 
onU r of p< ;ux' or of the jhn.i c n-^'ulation, wliich, , 
in the common conviction of all, in al<me al)le to 
render life in society possible in a rational way. 
all feel, as docs the oiTended individual him- 
self, the necessity of KMiitution, and, according to | 
circumstances, of satisfaction. As a result of ' 
these considerations we have the following defi- 
nition Imw i-H t/ii' r-iU'"it<il (irtlirhiij of thi- jttiirf 
of a human conimuuity in what ctjuct^ntt (he 
0ittTtuA nkOiont tf the memben thertnf to one 
itimthi r iiuil t» ffii'ngn. — Law is the rational order- 
in;: <if a hiiihiiii coniniunitjr. This characterizes 
it iiH a work ol the htunan reason, and precludes 
its derivation from supernatural revelation. Wc 
say law is the onlering of a haman eommunily, 
but not of (lif hitman e(>ininunity; in other words, 
there Im no law of nature, no abstract, model law, 
«qiially applicaUe to all times and to all peoples. 
The idt a of law is e< rtaiid}' common to all 
nation:) and to all humanity. But, ju-st as there 
Is no abstract universal art, there is no abstract 
.il>sr»hii<- law Tlie uiiivcr-ril Intrnan idea of law 
upjK-ars only in the totality and in the succession 
of the laws of separate nations, in the same way 
that humanity is not a dead abstraction, above 
those communities of men called nations, but ap- 
pear> in Ihi- totality of nations. Tin- <lilT< r( n( of 
national characters appears in tbe difference of the 
tews, invcisely as it does In the diflercnce of 
the nrt'<. lanirua-res anil n lii:ionj* of the dilTcrcnt 
nations. TJie hiw of every nation is the «nii< onu' 
of its namral and historical antecedents, and of 
those nnterefh nts which accordwl with its na- 
ti«HKil character. It shonUl l>e in harmony with 
the natiimal character and the aetu.iil condition 
of the civilization of the country. It grows, at 
llnrt. unconscinnsly, spontaneously, neces.sarily, as 
a custom. ()i iLriiudly, a nation no more iiKnit its \ 
laws than its language. — It has been objevlcd to 
this conception of law of the historical sdiool, 
that it to complete rpdetism. For it iss;ud, 
if the law of u nation necevsarily grtjwsout of its 
aggregate cliaracter, individuals can «lo nothing 
hut let it grow, and there can be no such thinii 
pmgresis or leamins. Hut the ohjwtion dws not 
hold. So far as it applies at all, it is no objection; 
and so far as it is an objection, it does not apply. 
At all events, even in immediate stages of cnlture, 
thi' law. on tlie whole, is changed iath<'r uneon 
aciously than with a conscious intention. But if 
in a nation thought advances with culture and tbe 
complexity of its life, it natundly. alM». afTtTts 
the matter of the natiou'ii law; it then consciously 
seeivs to change and to improve that law, as it 
seeks change and improvement in every other 
sphere. As the law is always the mirror of the 



condition of a nation, if a nation far advanced in 
culture did not retlect upon its law, it would l»e 
as unnatural as if the " thing" men of the primi- 
tive forests of Qermanj had come to their judg- 
mentN and de<-rec8 by means of the |<hiloM>|ihy of 
law. — This also disposes of the objection that, 
according to the Idstorical conception of law, the 
learnin;rof nations from each other, ami their pro^r- 
i-csj*. are impoivsiblu. There have Inen dreamers, 
who, without any wiy profound Icnowledge of 
history or of human nature, have gratuitously 
^^lpposed that the history of the world would 
coiistanily proj:ress in a stnu^rhl line; that, at some 
distant day, a universal law of humanity would 
supplant all the special laws of the different na- 
tions Mild that this is to he the ultimate end of 
the world's history. But this will never happen. 
It is as impossible as the existence at any time 
in the fuHire of an nl'stnict humanity without na- 
tional diffeRMic«'s. or as that there should exist a 
universal languai:e of humanity. Tliat comfort- 
less condition of alisolute uniformity is excluded 
by differences in race, climate, soil, etc., which 
can never be i ntii i ly elTaced hy any degree of civ- 
ilization. But our historical conception of law 
does not exclude the idea, that, in proportion as 
the civilization, inieresl.s and the eominoii views 
of nations erow more like one anoilier, their ideas 
of law will als4) grow more similar. But even 
then the similarity of the laws of the ditTen'nt 
nations would only Im- the mirror of their altered 
s<x"ial conditions. This Minilarily of laws will 
probably be reached at a not vcr>' distant day, in 
those departments of law which by tlieir nature 
belong metre to the community of ii;iiions than 
to their separate life. Thus, there already exists 
an international law extending over the whole of 
Europe, and even lieyoiid it- hoiirularies; atid it 
is not impn>lMible tlutt tlie iiiosi t ivilized nations 
will shortly agree in their views in regard to the 
laws relating to commerce, bills of exclnmge, 
copyrit;ht, the jMist, railways, etc. Yet this can 
scarcely happen as to lawsretaling to the family, 
and to real property, to say nothing of the faict 
that among many nations (as mountain and sea- 
< iKist peoples) many depurtUK iits of law will either 
necessurily exist, or necessarily be wauling. And 
so nations may learn tew as well as art from one 
.mother. In so far as wherever n«en live toL'ether 
tin re are certain le;:al relations ( i hose ( n aied by 
contract, for instance), which must be judired by 
aloiric inherent in tlu se relations, a les.s «levelop«'<l 
nation, possessing a youii;;er «ivili7jition, nniy 
very well n«lopt the truths which have be< n dis- 
covered by another nation with a more ancient 
ci\'ilization. The most important instance of this 
phenomenon is the Jirei piaiK e of the Homati law 
in Qermany. As the Uemoaus had receivcii tlic 
whole of Oraco-Honum culture, it was very nat- 
ural that they .shotiM .^Ko adopt the llotnau law 
— lliat niosi impoi'iiiil of all the elements of 
Homan culture; nii'l il. i tar that acceptance has 
prove<l wholesome and instructive. But if was 
unnatural tliat that bit of ancient civilization 
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■honld bereoehred hy Geramn j tn « way different 

frniii tlir r»'sf, nr nb^oliittly; that l«, not trans- 
fernd into German views luntuse capable of Ijfing 
asiiiinilated wHh thase views, but dmply becnu«e 
and im it was written in the corpus juru. Tliis 
unnatural process was only iwssible under the in- 
fluence of the idea that the German empire was 
but a continuation of imperial Rome. This intru- 
sion of Roman law met with obstinate popular rc- 
siNtanrc, Mill! we are convlriccd that all tlnTlciin'iits 
of liomaa law which liave not been ai»imiiatetl 
will speedily again be tvjeeted. — As our defini- 
tion exchidci the law of nature, and an illuwrv 
universal hiunan law in the future, it also deter- 
mines the wurnily ronlesttKi relation of law to the 
state. It is self-eTident that tlie httman commu- 
nity, the peace of which the law orders or regu- 
lates in a nilii'iKil manner, acordiiig to the views 
of such community, is uniformly the state. The 
real, normal boimdaries within which the devel- 
oped life (if the law reLMilarly moves, is the circle 
of the stale. But although the perfect life of the 
law is developed only in tlie state, attempts and 
primitive «Teations nf ih* Iri^al instinct, in laws 
relating to things, the laiiiily, t-untractnand punish- 
ments, are to he found, ev<-u before the state, in the 
clan. etc.. out of which the state historically and 
gmdually prows. The peoples of many states 
nuiy, fordetinitc i>nrti( iilur jniriKiM '-. iM-rmanently 
or temporarily enter into association, and conclude 
commercial treaties, alliances, international treat- 
ies of every kind, and n-.n h a kind of orderinj; of 
the peace between several kingdoms. But itonly 
shows how clearly the Individual state is tlie nor- 
mal cin leof the community of law. that commun- 
ities whieli ar«- sinalU r or larger than the limits of 
an individual state, frequently lack the foremoatre- 
quisiteof the life of the law; a ^idge, and ooeidve 
)K>wer to enforce the sentence. The patriarchal 
lieail of the ante-slate clan only too often siili>titiit(< 
his own peremptory decree for the sentence of the 
law: and the lack of a tribunal, as a constantly 
ntiaMi' rMcutive power, constitiite*' the weak 
eideof the law a.s s^jon as it extends its circle over 
several states. Internal icmal law has hitherto in 
vain sought for a trittunal. which, in caseof a vio- 
lation of the law, might, in !i reliable manner, en- 
force the fulfillment of tn-alies. — Since the law 
regulates only the external reUtioos of men to 
each other, and not the Internal relations of men 
111 (Jod or to their fi llow nn ii, it frdlows that the 
law should not invade the domain of religion or 
morals; but it foUows. also, tluit religion and 
monds should not encroach on the domain of the 
law .lud of the state. Law and the state are their 
own prf)|)er ends, just a-s religion and moral-* are. 
They are independent ri>aIi7j>tions of ideas wlii< h 
are as cs^i-ntial to human reason as religion and 
niontlH. For this reason, since th^ all are but 
dilTerent phenomena and tendencies of one sole 
power, there exists in principle no opposition or 
coutnidiction Ixtwic n th.iu, Imt only (.irnplete 
harmony. Only in appearance can conflicts ari.s« 
between ihem* as wbco eitb« the state diooseb 
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dictate articles of fslth. whidi te neoesaarny frBSr 

or w hen the cbnrr h prescribes a definite form of 
faith as a condition ]>recedent to the eujoyracntof 
civil rights. In all these domains of the free inner 
life of man, in religion, science and art, the stato 
has only a right to conunaml or prohibit, when 
religion, science, etc., by some external manifes- 
tation, effect a disturbance of the peaceful order 
of the state; when, for instance, a sect refuses 
military scrvifc. or cvr iii its nu nibcrs to ihc ex- 
termination of the adherents <»f creeds other than 
its own. Whenever these invisible forces pro- 
duce visible phenomena, they at once enter the 
domain of law. and give the law occasion, in their 
own interest even, to create new fonnsand pro- 
mulgate regulations. Thus, even the most spirit- 
ual things, as the thought of the artist or autlior, as 
soon as they i nter the circle of outward interests, 
require legal regulation (copjrright). The whole 
law as regards religion may be summed u]^ thus: 
the state by no means assumes an iiulifferent at- 
titude toward religion, but should allow complete 
religious freedom, in the sense tliat the state 
should not interfere with the existence nf any 
reliirion not dangerous to morals or to tlie state; 
but, on the other band, the state should not con- 
cede an influence on civil rights to any religioos 
creed. — In like manner, morals and law arc neither 
hostile nor indifTereut to each other, but they are 
independent each of the other. When the law 
draws within its domain certain duties, the per^ 
forniime<- of whicli sliould be <Hel;it(Ml entirely by 
the heart, as, for instimce, gratitude, as did the 
Athenian lawof old, it becomes guilty of an unwar- 
rantable trespass, which can be pnnbu tive of no 
g(MMl eitluT from a legal or mi>ral i)oint of view. 
When, on the otli<-r hand, the canon law and ms* 
disval secular law punished purely monl inns- 
gressions with external and even political penalties, 
tin y were guilty of a similar offense. — Allhouuh 
in principle there dues not exist any opposition 
between morals and law, atitl, as history teadies, 
such an ojjposition may easily exist in appearance. 
When, mainly lieeause of a disejisetl condition, a. 
nation obstinately desires to retain and keep up 
forms an<l regidatious perfectly suited to a past 
epoch, but w hirli no longer answer to the ncedsof 
advanced progress, or to the new conditions of 
the nation; which are kept up, perhaps, because 
a fraction of the nation by so doing sntiKfles a 
seltish interest, although the national lifr n <iuires 
a change of the old forms: in all such instances 
there occurs a conflict between formal but anti- 
quate<l hjw, ar.d living, moral forces, which have 
not yet become law. Instances of this, well 
known to all, were the conllicls between the 
patr{( ians and plels ians in Home, of the noble 
fautilies and the ginlds in the cities of the middle 
ages, durint: tin French revolution, etc. In tlie- 
greater number of such cases the champions of 
formal law believe themselves to be morally justi- 
fii'd in their ojiinions. Not only selfish interests, 
but bunajide convictions, ore frequently brought 
face to face with each other. Ilie obduracy of 
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flwoiie and thcheedleBu paadonof the other reach 
« climax, wlicn tlie Rtrnin Vwomes iincrulurHbk', 
and a violent rhangc follows. In >ik1i u cji.si'thL' 
right of reviilutiou, thejwif rt rtfluli'niiK. in a jurid- 
inl seiiK, ha» lieen appetiled to. But tliis is not 
•dmiflMible: for no state can admit a Juridieal 
riirht tri a violent breach of formal law, with- 
out M-lf-abrogatioa. Ileru wc must carefully dis- 
ttB|Ktti(4i between taw ai^ morals. No carefUl 
stuilent of law and hislorv will deny ton people 
the Ht'irnl riirht of KelfHlef< ii'*o sigainst (he presmire 
of ol»solete formal law which luia become un- 
enilunible. Tiie law shoidd be a rntiontii re|crula- 
tion or orderintr of the peace. If it is un trrnh'onal 
orderiii!; or rcirulaiion, if itn pressure becomes 
ttsendurablc, and if a redress in a legal way be- 
comes hnpo-wible, H would be the heiiarht of folly 

to dcni iiul tli.it tlic people -Imulil p<•ri^h, in order 
to keep merely foruud law in existence. On the 
contrary, in such case the people have anthorlty 
nuindly to n'Sfirt even (n foreiftle self di-fcnse, and 
the cluimpion^ of (»lKi»lei«' law woulil here ad 
inunomlly, or. at leaxl. irrationally. But, in truth, 
every revolution i.s and must remain a bruu;h of 
formal law. although morally we may regard it 
a-« entirely justifletl. \ breach of Iht? law under 
all circumstances is a catastrophe, liireatcning to 
the existence nf the state, or temporarily even sns- 
pemliiiu' it- e\:-tet:< e. for we tiiiist fTuard airain'<t 
the daugcruus phuciple, that exclusively formal 
kw Is Juridically law no longer. That principle 
conflicts with the essence of all law. and makr>^ the 
exi-teiK c of the slate dei^eudent on the whims of 
any ttiM onteuted party. The monl jnstiflcation 
of revolution also is a dangerous theory; but, at 
the same time, it is the incontestable teaching of 
philosophy and of history. That teaching pre- 
supposes tlut, objectively, there exists a case in 
whirh self-help ts unavtrfidable, that the pressure 
of fiimial l:nv hi\^ l)e( nnie inilieand)le, and that 
a {H'aceful settlement h&a become impossible. If 
these conditions be afwumed tnoonaiderately to 
exi-t, tlx ii not with the corret-t theory, Imt with 
the iiii orreci apjdicatiun of the theory in practice, 
must the nioral-|)<^lit ic.nl respmslMli^ nst. — 
We shall now briefly touch on one of the most 
important questions regarding the nature and 
character of ilie slate. It was in keeping with 
the entire Kantian conception of morals, law and 
the state, that It considered the latter merely as a 
great institution for the enff>r(enieiit r«f the law. 
The state, according to that (oncepiion, estub- 
Hdied courts, and, if ncces^ry, carried out their 
judgments l>y force. Tliis mere /»'/'-A^*</<f<j^ (con- 
stitutional state), by the political nu)veroent» in 
Germany, which began under the influence of the 
critical philosophy, waa used aa a party shibboleth 
hi a two-fold sense. In that country. The Reehtt- 
tUtat in ficrin.iny wa- the nioih rn state, as it, in 
connection with the Knglinh and still more with 
the French revolntioo, contrasted with the medite- 
va! feiidid .'md patrimonial state. Tlie modern 
slate, with it.s ideas of citizenithip. the separutiou 
of Uw poweia, chechaand halaaeca, popuhtf repre- 



sentation, political rights of freedom, security (rf 

the pcrwn and of prop<>rty, freedom of < (>ns< icnco 
and of the press; with its independence of the 
courts of law — this nunleni state was ora- 
phaticaUy called the BeeAUmlaat, and formed a 
contrast to the negation or diminution of these 
ideas in the state. Hut, in the second pl.ii e, us ,i 
contrast to Poiueulaai (police &tatc> Ucrmon 
radtealism requhvd also a ptn« BeMmtaat in 
anotlier sense. It maintainctl that the undue 
tutelage and exces-sive supervision which the bu- 
reaucmtle slate introduced into all human con* 
cems, was really no part «)f the task of the state; 
and Kant's authority was appealed to to |>rove that 
the state wa.s but an institution in the nature of a 
court of justice. Hitherto, in fact, the interfer- 
ence of the slate In the activity of society, of 
economy, tr.uie. imhistr)- and cultun , Ii.hI Ine-n 
di-sa»trous in&teudot' profitable. And so all right 
of interference of the state in these several depart- 
ments was d<'nied. — It need not he s.iid that the 
! philosophy of law looks ui>on the in<Mlerii slate aa 
a IMituMttuit only in the first of these senses, and aa 
opposed to ll>e feudal stale. In the .s*H-oud s«»tLse 
of the tenn, however, the philosophy of law can 
not sanction the mere IlichtiuiUuit. It assigns to 
the state other tasks besides dealing out justwe 
in civil and criminal cases. The abuses of the 
adinini-liation should not le.id to the n-je< tion of 
all administration. The task of the state Is to 
realize the Idea of legal right, the idea of law; 
hut law is the n-giilation or ordering of the peace 
in all that concerns all tlie external n-lalions of 
men to each other, and to things. But this order- 
ing of the peace is in no manner confined to the 
field of civil and criminal law, or the law relating 
to jirivaic ami |)ulilic rights. Wherever nun enter 

(into external relatioua to each other, and to things, 
a TttHttnttl ordering or reguhttlon to needed, which 
must !iini !!!•; ii!i!y at the preservntioii of the 
actual state of tilings, but progress and constant 
improvement. An ordering which aims only at 
preser^•ing and protecting, and nf»t at developing 
)ind improving, can not he called a rtitiniuU or- 
> dering. — Law is an idea e.s.sential to the human 
mind. It can not be supplanted by another any 
more than religion can be by art. That Idea nerea- 
sarily re(|uires an external manifestation and a 
power in wliich to embody itself. That power is 
the stale. — LrrBRATtniK. The old founders and 
teac hers of the law of nature contain coinp;irison8 
of older views and of contcuiporani-ous polemical 
writings; in other words, they afl'ord us the first 
materials for a history of the philosophy of law. 
Thus, we have the Prof'i/oim itn of Ilui:o Gro- 
tius, and the Sjitrimen ("hfrofeniarvm of Pufen- 
dorf . At the close of the seventeenth centuiy we 
meet with special works on the hMory of the law 
of nature, /»»V<'riVr./«n.< ini/nnt. by Ihiddeus. 1695; 
I Ludovk-i, 1701, 1714: Thomai>iusi 171i). We nugr 
mention: Schmauss, JVVvss SiftUm det IMit 4»r 
X'ltiir, Giittinge!!. TT')4: Otni)tP(la. I.it'r-itiir de* 
I intturlielun uud prntiUvtn V Mt rnehU, Ma^y, Ilen- 
I rid, Men tur itimentdutfUiehen BegriUidung dtr 
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JMUkMM, Htaover, 1810; Weldccr, 2M» MMm 

'If ton lirrht, Stant niid ^ra fe, OtesSBD, 1818; 
Fr. von Raumt-r, CeNhkhUirhr Knhtiettttung der 
BetjrifiH' run Jifcht, SUutt uud Pditik, Ltijizig, 
1826, 1832 ; Stahl, J{eehtiqAaa»oj)/ii€. Hi iik'llxrg, 
1829, 1847 : Warnkoniff, Rffht^>fiilfui-j>ftu, Fn-\- 
burg, LSW. IHTtA ; 8<lmiittlii iin<T, ZirO'f Burh.r 
torn Stoat, QieiiseD, lt:Ui9; KoHMbacb, Die Peri- 
«den der ReeMajMlotopMe, Regensburg, 18tf ; Die 
Or'iriffn'chf'iitf/tii in drr Gmrhirhlc t/i r StitiitxiriJi- 
setiiv/i>tjt, Erlangcn, 1848 ; Lent/., Knlinirf finer 
Ofiiehiehle tkr Rtrhtfphilomphif , Danzig, 184<J ; 
Alin ri-i, Philitmphie dt H Il i h1» ii iid Stunt*, AWicA., 
VieuiiJi, IM.'iO, IB-IS; Iliuridin. PiAitigcJw VorksuH- 
gen, lf*42, (h -vhichtedfr liefhta-vnd Stnnttprinei' 
pien ttit dem Zeitalier der Jieformation, Leipzig. 
1849. 1853; Bluiit.<whli, AUfffmHnn Slaattnvht, 

;;,..-Mr/,'nr/, K'jnnid.t, ;l<l nl., Mlinit li, ISfV.} ; 

DabiniuDU, Vie PoUtik .an/ den Oruiul viul dtts 
MtM der ffegebenm VerhAltnim gtiHMeffifihrt, 2<l 

ed . Lrip/iir, IH^tT; Srliillii-..-, I.rhvfnirh dt» y,ii- 
tiri't I'litx, inl< r dif phi!oiv)ji/i iM-/u Itti'idxirinKt uifhnft, 
Leipzig, 1H,"»S; HiltlebnimI, Of»ehieh(e tmd SuKlftn 
der RtfhtK iihd SduttntciiattHM-lmfl, 1 vol.. IJtueUtat' 
i*che Alt' rt/ni III, Lfii>zig, 1800; HtiihT. (frtind- 
zit'j'' <('■> y-ii'irrf/iU, 2cl cd., Leipzig. 1860; La 
Salle, 2>r'« JSifstein der enrorieneit lieehte. Mine 

Vemifhrntng dm patittren RethH vnd der Beeht*- 
philim/jJiif, Leipzig. IS'MI; Tliili), J)if 77niil'>f/ij<i- 
reiuU BeehU- und tStaatdehre, Leipzig, 1801; Tren- 
delenlRirgr. NiUmreehi owf dem Orvmde dgr Elhik, 

I.i ipziir. I'^fiO. Compare Poi.iTirv. X.VTrnE .VND 
C'UAUACTEU OK, aod PoUm», SCIEM E <»F. 

Fiux Dahx. 

PH VSI OCR A TES. L Phynr>rrnte» nnd Eem- 
oiiii.'/.-. 'Ihi'^c French e<"ononii<t>^ wlio nillie<l 
to tlie (iefcDse and advocacy of tliu docirino of 
(jiii >-n»y. and who conirtitiitcd one of the most 
hrilliani groups of thinkers in tlie riirlitct nth ( t ii 
turj, are now calli'd pfiytiocratta, a word derive* I 
froin ph^Hheraite, the general Htle gtven. In 1768. 
to the fir^t volume of Qiiesnjiy'^i colli eied works, 
publLshiHi by his clisoiple, I)uiH>ut tie Nemours. 
QvCHMy and IiLh friends understocKl by physi- 
ocmcy (from <pv<Stf, nature, and xpare'ii', to 
mlf), the natnral constitufion, the nnlumi order, 
of humnii -ix iety.— Diip'int tliouulit irorn-ftly in 
flODie res[H-<'t»} tliat (^ue^aay hud |)4>inted out this 
nature of thfniBiR. and ho call«! the apgn /atr of 
hi* vjfws iffii/'i'frmn/. The i'xpri--.^ion. h"^\t \rr. 
■wiw not generally adopted. The term pln/MiiM-mt, >i, 
derived frmn It, ia of comparatively reeent use. 
J. R. Siiy tir-t einployed it in his (%'/r« (''/ni/>>»t. 
publi''hr<l in ls2<>, an<l it appears to have he< n 
popularized by the illuslrious Rossi, nml the nli- 
toraof the dkUrtion dea Prineiptiujr Erintoiiiiitfea, 
who have groupwl tojrclhor the roo«t rcmnrknble 
writing* publislie<l by this celcbrntcd srhool in 
the second volume of their collection, under the 
tirte " PhyrfoCTBte^." In IftlT, one roar later, 
the Fn tn h '•.Vcadcniy of Moral S ieiiccs " usc<l 
the term in llie prograuuue for a prize CKsay, 
foninilat«d m foUowi, in aooardanoa witb Booai'a 



proposition, " to investigate what the Influence of 

the s<-hr>ol of physioenil cs Ims been on llie advance 
and devd(»pnu'nl of economic science, as well as 
on fb» adniinistration of Btatea In tb» matter of 
finance, manufactures and commerce. " — Until 
the expivflslon physiocrates was adopted, the div 
ciplrs of Quesnay weredesigm»le<l by periphrases, 

I or by the termeeonomwto, which was always under- 
Ihied in manuscript, or printed in italics, so as not 

' to confound the ffonmnieU, discipl'"^ ' the doctor, 
with other writers or pnbliciKts occupied with 
economic questions; and we can not do better 
here than to reproduce A few lines from n i>ro- 
ductirm which wc published in vol. x.x.xiii. of the 
JatiriKil (f'.i /■'■•■u,,' s: " Smilh said (in speaikiug 
of I ho di-Hcipleii of Quesnay, booli iv., diap. iz.), 
'A few years neo they formed [Smith published 
liis liook ill IT'ti] a considerable sect, distiiiirui'^hed 

I in the republic uf letters in tVunce by the name 
tronomM!*.' J. B. Say continued to designate 
tlicm ' tlic sect of eeonomiKts' in the .sc'cmid edi- 
tion of his Truit,', published in 1814, which 
greatly displea-s* <1 Diii)ont de Nemourn, who, in 
a letter dated April S'J, 1815. wrote him as fol- 
lows: ' You do not si>eak of tli<' economists with- 
out applying to tliem the wlious name of tect, 
which supposes a mixture of stupidity, folly and 
fitubbomnem. This Insult from a Orimm would 

' not be ofTcnsive; but the expressions of a Say 
have a diUcrent weight.' In a preceding letter, 
full of animation and good nature, the aged dis- 
ciple of Quesnay s.iid to the continuer and futun"! 
emulator of Adam 8mith, ' You are an ironoiniHt, 
my dear Say; I shall take good care not to ex- 
communicate you. On your part,' etc." — .1. B. 
Say, we thus i^ee, althou^li the autlior of a treatise 
on political economy, still at that peritMl (jualified 
the physiocralcs as cconomistn. The same oliner- 
vntion may be made in Trading the first work 
of Sisinnnili. who. in entitling his IwHik, // hf rirh- 
fnHt etimintrciiik, ou Aourettux priiicipee d'eetmomte 
]n>liHqn0, underlined the word mnumitl*, and 
applied it only to the disciples of (Juc>;nay. Ho 
.sjiid (vol. i., p. 5), " Dr. Quesnay and Turgot 
fciunded the sect of eMfMmMtabout 1 7<!0. " (Thi.s 
i» not altogether Bccurate. as we Kliall see.) This 
repulsion for the name, which 8i,smondi and J. B. 
Say exhihii4'd in their fiiNt wriiinirs. was. till a 
compiirulively recent date, the feeling of those 
who concerned ihemselvcs with political eronomy, 
fi>r 4hey rallecl themsclvcH political economists 
(><.•« Sjiy's i'lnire Vomjtli f), or they even avoided 

I giving them.«rlves a name, since, on the one hand, 

; tlie fpialification jt"'ifi>,il annoyeil them, by caus- 
ing mistakes and inspiring distrust, and l»ecau.so - 
they feared that the name feonomiats alone would 
cause them to be confounded with the adherents 
of Qtiesnay. XevprthelesR, the disciples of Fourier 
and Saint Simon popidarized this expression by 
UKing it to designate the partinaos of econoaiic or 
liberal ideas, and Fourier had even invented the 
word tO'iK'ni'^iii , the better to cxpres* his con- 
tempt for this H-ieuee of the civilized (drilia4*)\ 

On the oUier hand, the pvUteatloii In Fiance of 
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1ib»J9mnkal det Bepimmtm, and of the OuUettion 
4k» Pn'meipinut Eeomoii U dm, tnA in Englnnd of ttw 

w. I kly jur.riuil "The Economist." liuvf made tiM 
«xpr(»»iua familiar, which u uu k>u^r the special 
darfgaalion of the adbwento nf the leetof Quea- 

nayor the partisans of an cxchisivc -y-ti m, 'mt ilic 
geDentldc5ignati«>uof all whocoiUHTu tliLiu-rlvcut 
adeatilfeally with economic qucMtious. The fifth 
edition of the dictionary of the French academy. 
1814, does not contain the word iamoaU^f. It is 
only the sixth i-<iitioti, ]>ubli>lKd in 1835. which 
gave it final aaacUuo with its true meaning, saying: 
*' Eoonomlat. one apedally occupied with poUttMl 
croiKiinv "— If i-<a rcmarknlilf fm f that t,-.>i,'r,>ititfs 
rcccivLii this appellation iK-forc their bciciicc was 
named, and that thia word was taken, not from 
p<»litica! fconomy, hut from the ailji-cMivcf '■'")"//(/'•, 
it*«'lf ch rivttl fuim economj/, wlii< h often ilri>iti>i (l 
from the puns of wlUandvring the midiile of tlic 
last ceatuiy, in consequence of an intelk-etuul 
OMvement which led men to pidlosophic ({iiestions 
of thi^ unli i II movement that calleil fortli a 
large number of writings, and caiuod the estab- 
Ihhinettt. in 1 754, of a chair of mechanica and com- 
merce at the university of Naples, for the cele- 
brattnl abb.' Genovcii, who was professor in tluit 
institution of what he soon called ciril ttAnomy 
and a clmir of i-.i^,,. ndititk teiturfu at the Palatine 
W-'hooi of Milan, where the no IcJW illustrioiut Ihf- 
caria was professor of jmblie eeonomf. As early as 
the aaoond quarter of the aame century, from 
IHD to 1747. Hutcheaon. the father of Scotch phi- 
loaophy. inserted in his coutm' of monil philosophy 
aone lectures on eeonomies. " These lectures," as 
Couain oibaervea, in hia Ooun de Fkittoire de to 
philf'Mtphie nuxlrrnf, "were of no great vahie iti 
themselves; hut it is to this part of Hutcbeson's 
oouxse. perbapa, that Europe b indebted for Adam 
8mith, the grejitpst economist of the eifjhteenth 
century." — 11. 0>iitp<Mitiou of tlu Sr/nfl. Du- 
pont de Nemours speaks as follows of the origin 
of this school, in a note to his edition of the works 
ofTarimt. "The French eoonomiat8,wlio founded 
the ni .1. I ll M-ii jue of pi)lilical leonotny. had us 
forcnmuvrs the duke of Sully, who said, 'Til- 
infe and paeturafe are the breaats of the state'; 
the muniuis d'Arirensnn. initlmr of tlie excellent 
muxim, ' Do not jjovern t«K> much '; and the elder 
Trudaine.whoin practiceopi)osedco(ini;;eously the 
prejudices of ministers and thcpnTonceivwl opin- 
ions of his colleaf^Hics, the other conuM?l'>rs of state, 
with that useful maxim. The Enjrii !i mihI the 
Dutch had a glimpse of a few truths, wltich were 
only faint frltmmcringa In a night of gloom. The 
spirit of iMomipoIy arrested the advaii< e of their 
eolighteumcut. In other countries, if we except 
the three notable men wliom we have JiiM named, 
no ntie bad evm in)airin<^l fb.it !j<i\ rrnments 
shoulil pay attention to ugricuilure iu any way. or 
In conimcroe except to impose on it aititrar}' 
regulations suggested by the moment, or to sub- 
ject its operations to tjixes. duliiai and tolls. The 
adence of public administnUion, pertaining to 
than iateMsting labora, did not yet exiat. It was 



not even suspected that they could be tlie object of 
a teknee. The ftreat Montesqnlen had looked at 

them so sii|K i ilrially that in liis immortal work 
there is a chapter entitled : ' To wlutt ualious it 
is diaadTanta^BOiia to engaite In commerce.' — 

Towanl ITW two men of genius, profound and 
I acute ob^< rvers, led on by the force of a long sus- 
tained attention and severe logic, animated by a 
noble love of country' and humanity, Quesnay 
and tie Ooumay. labored persistently to ascertain 
whether the nature of things «lid not point to a 
tcktice qf potiiieal eeottomjf, and what were the prin- 
ciplea of this acienoe: they approached it fhMii 
dilTerent sides, arrived at the siuw re^ulN. and, 
meeting, congralulalud each other, appluudi-d each 
other, when they saw with wlmt exactnesa their 
different but eipially true principles led to con- 
I sequences absolutely .siniiliir; a jihenonjinon aX- 
ways repeated when men are not in error; for 
there is hut one nature which embraces all things, 
and no one truth can contradict another. While 
they live<l they continiutl to be, ami tlu ir disci- 
ples have never ceased to be, entirely at one as to 
the meana of advancing agriculture, commeroe 
and finances, of increa^ina 'be bappirie<s. the pop. 
ukitiou. the wealth, and the {.Militical imixirlanco 
of nations."— Do Ooumay. son of a merchant, 
many vf :irs a iiuti bant himself, luid n t oirnized 
that manuluiHue> anil commerce can only Ilourish 
through freedom and comp<'lition, which di.stroy 
the taste for Iiapbaiard undertakings, aud lead to 
reasonable speculation; which prevent motiopo- 
lies, aixl limit the private gaina of men innis to 
the good of commerce; which quicken industry, 
simplify machinery, decrease opprossive ratea for 
trauspoHalion and storam'. nnd wbieb lnwer the 
rate tif interest. From this he conclutles that 
commerce should never Ik- taxed or regulated. 
From this he drew the following axiom: J.'ii\'fz 
fairf, l/tixti: Quesnay, l)orn on a tiuin, 

the son ul a lamlowner who was a skillful agri- 
culttvist, aod of a mother whose great iutcUeci- 
ual powers aided her husband's administration to 
jR-rfection, turned bi^ atleiiiinn nunc espin ially 
to agriculture ; aud seeking to find the source of 
tlie weahh of nations, he discovered that wealth 
is the otT'^prim,' of tbo^e laltors in wbi< b nature 
imd tlie divine power second the elTotls of 
I maa to bring forth or ccdlect new pnHlucts; so 
j that we can exjM'ct tbe increase of this wealth 
only from agriculture, fisheries {he held tbe chase 
of small account in civili/ed societies), atid the 
working o( mines and quarries. — " The two as- 
pects under which (juesnay and de Goumny luid 
considered tbe prin< ipli s nf public admini^iiaiion, 
and from which they inferred precisely the same 
theory, formed, if we may say so, fav sdkeeCi, 
frifernal noni' the less, wbich have had for each 
olln r no feeling of jealousy, and wbich have re- 
cipriH uUy enlightened ea( b oiIkt. From the 
whool of de Goumay came de Male*.berl>es. the 
abb<^ Morellet, llerlHTt, Trudaine de Montigny, 
d'Invan, Cardinal de Boisgelin. de ( ice, arch- 
I tdahop of AiXt d'Angeui, Dr. Fcioe, Dean Tuckor, 
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and Mnuf others. The principal members of the 
M-h(M)l of Quci^uuy were ^lirabeau, author of 
fAmide* hommes, Abcille, de Pourquenx, Bertin, 
Dupont de Nemours, Count Cbreptowlpz. chan- 
cellor of Lithuania, the nbht' Roubiind, LcTrosne, 
Saint-P^ravy, de Vauvilliere; and, of a higher 
raok. the margrave, afterward grand dake of 
HsKii n, .iii'l thcan hduke T.<'opol(l, niuce emperor, 
who governed Tuscuny so long and so success- 
fully, le 3Ierder de La Riviere, and the abM 
Biiudeau. The two h'tter constituted a sepMnito 
braneh of de (^ue^iiay's whool. Tliinkiii^ thai 
it would be canier to jH'rsuade ii prinee tlum a 
nation, that f rei-dom of trade and labor as well as 
the true priiu iples of taxation would be intra- 
durf<l s^M)n(T liy the authority of iti iLTiiJ* than 
by the progress of reason, they perhikpi) favored 
absolnte power too mnch. Tliey tlranght that 
this juiwer would be ailiBdently regnlaird and 
counterbalanc-e<l by jjenenil enligliteuinent. To 
this branch Iwlongwl tlie einpcmr Joseph II. Be- 
tween botli of these schools, proliting fmm Iwth, 
but avoiding carefully the appearance' of adhering 
to either of them, tin rr appeared certain ecK-ctic 
philooophers, at the head of whom we must pUce 
Turgot and the cetebrated Adam Smith, and 
amoni; wlmm arc ili-^i iviiig of very hononilile 
mention tlie French translator of Adam Smith, 
Germain Gamier; and in England, Lord Lana- 
di>wii<'; in Pan's. P:iy; at Geneva. Simonde." — 
This extract from l)u|Mmt de Nemours makes 
some observations neces.saiy. To iH'gin with, as 
Dupont wr«»le in 1806, in commencing the publi- 
cation of the works of Turgot, it is plain that the 
other celebnitcd eiononiists of that centurj* are 
not mentioned. J. B. tiay was not yet a pro- 
feaior: he had m]j published the flrat edition of 
his 7'r<'i',' and his faiin- was not then irreat. 

Bismoudi, alM>. was only at the beginning of bis 
career and reputation; Malthus, Rteardo, mil, 
etc.. had Dot written, and the men wiio were to 
bear tin- ixrealesl names in contempfjnuy political 
economy were still either in their ehildhood or 
youth. It iH also to be remarked that Dupont 
does not assign his real place to Adam Smith. wb(», 
wbatevc r in- the idea formed of the aid which 
he may have received from the school of the 
pbyfqocratcs, la assuredly aomethlng ver>' dilTerent 
from an eclectic writer utilizing the idt as of de 
Oournay and Quesnay. — As to the two k hools 
fbnnded by these two eminent men. we must not 
take liN rally what Dupont de Nemours wril<>s. 
Vincent de (ioiinmy died early. alMnit lh<' middle 
of ITW. at the age of 47, when Quesnay had 
acarcely (about the end of 1756) published his doc- 
trines in a precise manner, in the celebrated Tab- 
IfiiH Econo)ui^iif, prinli-d in tin- cistle of Vir- 
eaiUes imder the very eyea of the king. Except 
the translation, with the aasistance of Butel Du- 
mont (17VI) of the tnatise of .Io>iah Child on 
commerce and the interest on money, he had writ- 
ten nothing but memoirs addresseii to ministers, 
and which remained iinpnlilisln d. It is only from 
a notice drawn up dUorlly alter ULs death, by Tur- 



got, for Marmontel, with notes by Dupont, that 
we know the ideas of de Oournay, and if what 
Turgot has said of them makes uh think that there 
mi;rht have been disagreements betwi-en the two 
philosophers, still we are not aulhorized to declare, 
since the proofs are wanting, that do Goumay had 
a system of doctrlnee, that (■ to any, Uie dements, 
the raw materi:il. fnr u s( hnnl. Still, Turgot. in 
delineating with noma dctjiil de Goumay's opin- 
ions relative to the nature and prodnetloa of 
value. sjiy«5, "de Gournny thought that a work- 
man who hail nninulaclured a piece of cloth hud 
add(;d real wealth U) the aggregate wtmlth of the 
state." Dupont odds, in a note: " This ia one of 
the points in whieh the doctrine of de Gournay 
dilTi red from that of Qucsnay." ami Iw tjivcs the 
reasons for this statement. — Although Dupont 
does not apedfythe other pohita in which de 
Gournny differed from Quesnay, it follows from 
this passage that the two philosophers did not 
always agree. Another important remark is, that 
the analy.si's of modern economist-s have shown 
that de Goumay wan right as to the phenomenon 
of production. De Goumay had a clearer insight 
ot the truth, and if he liad demonstrated it and 
deduced the oonsequencca which flow from it, he 
would, on certain fundanieiilal ]>oiiiiN, Imve surely 
held a diilerent doctrine from that of Qucsnay, 
and carried <^ the honor which later canu to Adam 
Smith, of n-ctifying the school of physiocrates; 
b\il we all know that in a <|Urstion of scientiiic 
ideas there is a great difference bi t ween the cor- 
rect feeling of the truth and the introduction of 
this truth into the domain of a science or simply 
a philosophic systen>. To judge fn)m our perM)ual 
impressions, it appears to us doubtful whether 
de Goumay followed the celebrated doctor in his 
e.\( Uisivc till <'ry of a_'riculture. lJut it is evident 
that these two illustrious men met on the funda- 
mental queation of the tneAom of labor, and it 
is jirobahle that they had the same jihilosophic 
pt)iul of departure. Be this its it may. Dupont is 
not altogether exact or correctly Infornu-il when 
he seems to say that de Goumay was the first to 
recognize the legitimateni-ss and fruitfulness of 
the principle of comjx'tition and of the liberty 
of commerce. Vaubau and BoisguiUebert, whose 
writings were published even before de Cionmay 
wa-' born, give jipHtf of their reiiiai ka'ili' > tTorls 
in favor of this principle. It was from the pen of 
Bobtguillebert. aa Eugene Dalre rightly Miys, that 
the tirst pleas appenn-d in Fnince for the free cir- 
culation of corn, and he even |M)iuted out aei- 
entiJkuUy, previous to the physiocrates. the excel- 
lence of agriculture, which is the pivot on which 
Quesnay's ideas turn. lie als») wrote on the nat- 
ure, production and distribution of weallh, as 
well as upon the function of money, pages which 
permit us to think that the school of Quesnay has 
made gr< at usi of his labors — Dufxmt de Nemottrs 
is too exclusive in not having mentioned other 
writers on economy, as having made contrlbutiom 
to the edifif <■ "f tli'' ^< in c, ^nch as .Josiah Child, 
who in Itkki publihhed \xu> ' ' Brief Ubscrvationa 
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coDoeruiag Trade and the Interest of Money"; 
Liocke, who In 1091 wrote nome curious " Coa- 

j-til( rations on Money"; Dvullry Xortli, who pro- 
claimed that same year ihv priuciple of friMs 
trade; Forbomudi, whoae Elfhnrnt* 4e Omnmene 
thitf-j lis far bnck as 1734; Mi-Ion, wlio^c AVvji 
jjoiitiyue aur le comnuree belongs lo the same 
year; Dutot, \%-ho«e JS^^faofeiM jHttitiqueM sur U 
eommmx et U* finance* was published in 1788, 
etc. ; and other writers who labored to eluci- 
date economic doctrines couteraporaneously with 
pbyaiocratee such as Hume, whose "£^ys" 
on varioas eotmomte sabjects appeared In 17R0, 
earlier than the wrltln.ir« of Qm>-nay, iind who 
knew how to free himself from the prejudices 
<A the balance of trade ; men like the no less 
Celehmtrd Genovesi, who. iH'triirning with \1TA, 
delivLfi-d a scientific course i>m questions n lalivc 
lo wealth; Verri, who wniji- on thoe matters 
in 1763; Jumc!) Stewart, who publitihed at Lon- 
don, in 1767, four volumes, with the remarkable 
title " An hujuiry into the Principh-s of Political 
£coaomy Beccaria, who began at Milan, in 1768. 
lecttmM on the same subject, entitled " Course of 
Coiniui r' i.il S !< iiff s "; ami other writer-, If:ili;ni 
and Uermau, wlioui it would be too tnlinus tu 
mention; finally, Adam Smith, who, before pul)- 
n-hiii<: Ills book in 1776, had come to Paris in 1764 
to have a discussion with phil<)vophic economiats, 
after ha had lectured on moral philosoiiliy for 
fourteen years in the univert<ity of Glasgow, part 
of hU labors boinjcr derotod to the subjects derel- 
<!]>. il in Ills " K--.ay on the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations." On the other hand, we 
must say that not all the penons whom Dupont 
«l<? Xeniours enrolls under the hanniT of Ques- 
nay foUoweil the d<M'trine of tin- mii»*ter in every 
point; some held themselves somewhat akK)f from 
the schodl. Amoiii; these was Morellet. On this 
poiut we believe it useful to reproduce certain 
passages OOnceming the (|uarrel of the latter with 
Liqgiiet, so noted for his literary eccentricities, 
and his declamations agalmt breads which he 

trciited as i«>i«iii. LiiiL'u< t having ailvam i il sev- 
eral utonstroiiiiies, 8Uch as the foliuwiug: tiiat 
despotic governments are the only ones whkh 
render nations happy; that MK-icty liv«s by the 
destruction of it.s liberties, as caruivf.iuiH animals 
live on the timid ones, etc.— Morellet an-wered 
him sharply, in a pamphlet, entitli-d /'A/vrw du 
panutojte. Linguet replied by Thioru (ta iiMIr, 
where we read the followinj; details, conii< i i< <! 
vith our subject : " Tliis illustrious pander of 
•ctenec, this {nvlndble champion of the net pro«l- 
urt, this venenihle nrrhimaiidrite <tf the onier of 
irothemof t/ia tonunuie duetrint, has risen above 
all eulogy by forcing bis heart to outra|^ s pros- 
trate man, and rni^itii,' hi^ foot to l''" '' l'i"i *ha 
last kick. If it be a^^ked what the ordiT in i\nt-%- 
thui ii, win may answer. In order to spare com 
nentators in ages to come a disa'jrcenlilc task, 
that it is a new order, founded about 17W, under 
the name of the EronimtinfB Broth-r*, by Father 
(MS. . .fWhohadaspiritualsoiD, brother jf*rii^. . 



who begat brother Baud. . . , who begat the A« M., 
which brought forth the Thioria det Paradatet. 

The name Eroiunnift* was >:ivi n t<> tliem Hlnmt 
the year 1770; they took the place of the Ency- 
ehpadidt, who had succeeded the * * *, who 
had oii-ii(>(l the ♦ » >vho had come after the 
Vnlrinintif, ami sd on, going back farther ami fiu"- 
ther. » * » This order, beginning with 1775, had 
already produced many great men, such as brother 
Dup.. , brother Itnud..., brother Ri>ub. . ., broth- 
er J/'/r. . ., etc.. nil mighty iu works and words. 
Hence, they have tilled the universe with the 
noise of thdr names and their pamphlets or libds, 

whi( li are synonymous in their laniriiaire * * *." 
Morellet answered: "The author of the Thiorie 
det Paradoxtt is not an economist. Surely, if the 
A. M. had iH-en be^rotlen to i^olitical economy 
by the late M. l^-, ''V >»ome <tne of the disciples 
of this estimalilu man, he would not have denied 
his origin. The ecouomii^ls are honornblo ciUsana, 
whose intentions were always upriglit and thdr 
zi al as pure as it was aetivi-; nu n who were the 
first to teach or render popular many useful 
truths. They havn been reproached with a zeal 
which hits sometimes carried fhein beyoiul their 
object; but it is much better, doubtless, to yield 
to this impulse, which, after all, can arise in them 
only from a love of the publie u'ood. than to con- 
tinue iu the cowardly imlilTen nee to the happi- 
neasof their fellow -men which is exhibited by so 
many persons, or to decry those who are interested 
in it; but be this as it may with the economists, 
the A. M. is obliged to ( onfi s^ thai hr never re- 
ceived any lessons from Dr. d^, nur from M. de >L ; 
and that he busied himself with political economy 
before Dr. Q. had Ini^otfen anybody: that In- wjis 
never proent at any a.ssembly of the di-stiples; 
and la.slly, since it must be told, that he never 
un(ler<lo<Ml the econonn'c tableau, nor pn fendcd 
to make any I Kxiy else undervtaml it; a clear pro- 
fession of faith, and one whi. ii puts the author 
(A the TKeorie de* J^radoxe* beyond the reach of 
all blows which L. alms at the economtsts, blows 

from whi< h (In y < an defend themselves, if they 
tiiiuk it worth the while." — Later, the first con- 
sul. In conversation with Morellet, said to him: 

" You are an economist, arc you not? You are 
in favor of the iut]n'>t unique, are you not? You 
are also In favor of the freedom of the eoni trade, 
are you not?" ■' I answered him." says Morellet 
(in Ins Mt'iiiinre*, chap, xxvii,), "that I was not 
among the purest of them; and that I ad<led cer- 
tain moilificatious to their doctrines." Morellet 
had. Indeed, early fought for freed om of labor, 

and Ire' iloinof (onuiii rcr; but he (Iocs not seem 
to liave shared the culhusiasm of some authors 
for the agrfcultund theory of their master.— 

in. hyfiioiiiif l*hil'tmphy of thf PhyBwrratf*. Tho 
doctrine of the phyiiKTatcs ntay l>e considered in 
relation to philosophy, political economy and 
politics. The philosophic ideas of the school are 
sonttiTcd through the dilTerent works of the chief 
ami his priiieipal disc iples; but they are to be 

found especially in the short treatise of ^^^nemaj 
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on natural law, and summed up in hia fragments 
published under the title of Maxitne*. In en- 
deavoring to condense them into a few words, we 
aaay imajfine Queisnay as saying : The world is 
g p v err ifd by immutiitdi- iiliy>ital and moml laws. 
It b for man, an intelligent and free being, to 
diMover tbem, and u> obqr thMB or to vtokte 
, them, f<ir his own good or evil. The end assigned 
to the t'xcrciMj of bin inicllcctuttl and physical 
powers, is tbe api»<opriation of mnttor for the sat- 
isfuction of bis wants, and tbe improvement of bis 
condition. But he should accompllsb this task 
conformably to the idea of tbe just, wbicli is the 
correbitive of Ihe idea of tbe useful. Han foruu 
an idea of Justice and utllltj, both individual and 
Ro( ial, llinnijih the rxiiioiw of dtily and ri^ht 
wbicb bis nature reveals to llllll, and which teach 
Um that it la contmytofala good and the geneial 
welfare to seek his own advanttiire in the damage 
done to others. These ideas enter the minds of 
Individuals and peoples in proportion to tbe in- 
crease of enlightenment, and tbe advance of civil- 
ization: they naturally produce feelings of frater- 
nity among men, and peace among iwopies. — The 
chief manifeslations of justice are liberty and 
property, that is to say. the right of each one to do 
Chat which in no way liurl-- the frt innil iiitere-.!, 
and to tise at bis pleasure tbe goods wbicb be pos- 
sesaes, the aoquimnent of wUch is coofonmble 
to the nature of ihiiiL's and to the general utility, 
since, without lilM-rty and property, there would 
have been no civili/.:ition, and a very much smaller 
amount of goods at the disposition of men. Lib- 
erty and property spring, then, from the nature of 
man, and are rights so essential that laws or agree- 
ments among men should be limited to recogniz- 
ing them, to formulating tbem, to sanctioning 
tlinn. Gnvcrnment.s have no mis-sjon but to 
guard these two right.n, wiiich, with a correct 
understanding of things, embrace all the material 
and moral wiints of si« irty. To say that liberty 
and pru|ierly are esseniial riglil-s, is to say that 
they are in harmony with the gi-neral interest of 
tbe 8i)ecies: it is to say that with tbem the land is 
more fertile, tbe industry of man in all its mani- 
festations more productive, and the development 
of all bis moral, intellectual, scicutitic and artistic 
aptitudea swifter and surer, in the path of the 
good, the Ix autiful. the just and the useful; it is 
to say, further, that man best gathers tbe fruit of 
his own effortB, and that he is not at least a vic- 
tim of tliearl)itrary lawsof his fellow men. — " Be 
fore Quesnay," says Eugene Dairc. "injthiug was 
vaguer than tbe idea of the just and tbe unjust; 
and the determination of tbe natural and indef eas 
Ible rights of man bad not been toucb..*d by any 
philosopher. It was tiicitly am-ed that the ideas 
of justice, appUcable only to individual relations, 
dionld remain foreign to dvil. public, and espe- 
cially to international law. Morulity. siiKc thi' \ 
principles from wbicb it must be deduced were 
only dbniy peroeived. seemed fit only to govern 
private rt-lations, but not those of the Plate to its 
members, or Uuwc uf uue people tu anulber, wbicb. 



it was supposed, should be necessarily subjected 
solely to the law of force and cunning. Religion 
did not understand tbe economy of society, beniue 
it oonoamed Itself only with the ftttore life; and 

politics did not understand it any bi'ttcr. becnvisc it 
did not suspect tbe intimate connection of tbe 
moral with the physical order of the worAL fief- 
ting out to pn i rn nu n from the principle of the 
incomi>atibility of the useful with the just, it wjis 
impossible for tbe ministers of the one or tbe 
other to avoid the most disastrous results even if 
tl»ey had never been guided by any but tbe purest 
intentions. Stnuk with thi.s fad, Quesnay be- 
came persuaded that the truth lay in the opposite 
principle, and interrogating the nature of man and 

the nature {)f Ihings. he discovered in them the 
proof tliat the three great classes of every civilized 
aodety, that Is to say, landed profirietorB, capitals 
ists and workmen, as well as the various nations 
into which the human nice is divided, have only 
to lose by vIobUng Jtuttoe, mutually oppressing 
and annoying one another. This was to establish 
social morality, the absence of which produces a 
false notion of right and wrong in every mind, 
even in things touctiing individual relations. It 
was to free from the clouds of mystldsm the 
fjreat prineijilo of peace and fraternity among 
wen, and set it on the bases most fitted to insure its 
tiiumph." — h» Pna^ remarka in hts report on 

the memoir wliich we have just cited, these max- 
ims were not all CLiuaily new; and llic nioHt general 
of tlicm were to be met with already iu the works 
of certain writers; tbe Gospel itself contained 
many of them. But up to that time they had 
never been presented iu tbe form of a broad sys- 
tem, never had there been deduced from tbem 
so cleariy consequences of sodal application; 
which warrants us in saying, with Eucene Daire, 
tliat Quesnay was really tbe first thinker of the 
eij^teenth century who made the organization 
of swietv the subject of his meditations; the 
man who gave to the world the newest doctrine, 
and at tbe^aame time the fittest to exercise a 
happy influence on the welfare of nations. Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire and Ilotis.seau were great minds, 
beyond adoulit; but Quesnay served tbe human 
race most, in having shown that the happiness 
of the majority dei>end4 much leas on the medi> 
anisin itf ( rmiu ntal forms than on the devel- 
opmeul of human industry, and that it is impos- 
sible to discuss politics rationally without hav- 
ing pn-virmsly acquire<l a knowle<1irc (if flie econ- 
omy of society. "Of course weahh had not al- 
together escaped the attention of thinkers and 
gi>vemments previous to this philosophy," remarks 
Eugene Dairc again, "but there is this difference, 
that, while among the first some only saw, so to 
speak, a necessary evil, it suggested to othraa 
nothing beyond systems of nrtifleial dislrilmtion, 
uiul to governm<'nts merely fiscal inventions to 
plunder their subjects. Quesnay understooil that 
tbe whole science of social organization may be 
surnnx d up in tliat of the regxihir production and 
dlsltibutiou of the goods of this world, LUut is to 
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mj, production and distribution efleciod acoord- 
ing to the unchanKPiiblfi laws established for the 

preserration. Ihr indi flnitc iiii r« ;i>r, the li.ippiness 
and the imi>rovi-mi-ui uf uur opucics. To investi- 
gate these bws. by questtonlaf onr own nature 
ami itH neoessary fflations with iluM xii rnul world, 
Riu h is the work wbich tbt- chit f of \Uv .s< 1i(m»1 of 
physiL>crat«8 undertakes to nccomplisb. Iioicad 
of lollowing Iho example of most philosophers, 
bjr declainting against wealth, on which all the 
afTHirs of this world turn, he fatliom< (l the iawH 
of wealth, as well as those of human labor. To 
sum up, Quesnay and the school of physlocrates 

ruadi' a s< i('nlitii' '-tudyof Ih'- n-i ful, cunsiiUTcd 
men living ia society as j)ro<lu< i i-s» und consumers 
firHt of all, and drew the conclusion tliat the ideas 
of right, of peace aud frat< riiily anvm-^ mi-n, do 
not riM fxclusivcly on the m\ sd iiuus dogma of a 
future jiff. Iiut oM tin- ohservance of iiulurul laws, 
which may be obeyed with profit, and are not vio- 
lated with impunity tn this world. "—TV. Mtieat 
Ecftri'tmy of the Pht/m\ter<if< n. The philosophy of 
the phyKiocralcs is, therefore, an economic philos- 
ophy: and wliile endeavoring to smn it up here 
we have given in jiarf the ueiiend dnta of their 
ixjlllical economy. It only reniaiu-s for us to add 
B few technieal indications of those of their ideas 
which U'long more rs|Hrially to the e<(»nomic 
onlcr. In doing this we >»hall limit om^olvcs to 
setting forth these ideas, because it would be im- 
possible, in the limits granted tu, to expkdn with 
even partial completeness, in what these ideas may 
appear to us i i.rn rt <ir inci>rreet , an<l in w!i:il pi pints 
it has been possible for them lu be accepted or op- 
posed liy the chief economhrta. Tlie history of the 

filiation of e<-oiuimic doctrines, nioreovi r, not 
yet bwn written. — Tiic pli\ siiK-raii's mI out with 
the principle that nintcriality is the fundamental 
character of wealth, and from thin concluded to 
miiiMuri' tiu- value and ulilily of labor by (lu-cpian- 
tiiy alone of the nnv inat''ri:il uliirh it wa« able to 
produce. The tint effect of this ihi-ory was to ex- 
dude from the domain of politica] et-onomy an 

fnnunU'ntlile luullitude of t44-rvic('s ^vlli> h men 
render each otliur. They formed, tltcrefore, an 
laoomplete idea of the raiue of tilings, wliich pre- 
vented thcni from seeing into the phenomenon of 
production clearly, estimating cornclly the poHi- 
tiooof land, labor and capital, and rendering an 
eiact account of the relative and ab-tolute utility 
of all the brunches of human induHiry; agricul- 
tural industry, uuinufacluring industry, tnius|Hir 
lation, conunijrcial industry, and the numerous 
prrtfessiotts in which men famish or exchan!;c 
physical or iuielh etual latwpr. tlui! is -i rv- 

ices. In this way they were led to accord the 
diaracter of productiveness to agricultural indus- 
try only, and to tnal as $tent0 the oilu r iiidus- 
tries, while they, ul the t>i\me time, as.«t rted tliiit 
manufacttiriBg|iidut«tr\-, commerce and the liberal 
professions are essentially um/tit. Their theor}', 
by being squint-eyed at the first, if we may so 
express ourselves. Iml them tn consequences which 
Uiey found it difficult to adnut in the discussion 
133 TOL. ni. — 18 



of questions and application of principles, accord- 
ing a.H they started from the pirint of view of tiM 

sterility of {lulustries other than ngriculture, to 
which they were oblige<l to give, both in thewj 
and practice, an exceptional and false position. 
By virtue of tin ir -\ -1( ni, the econoini-ts rciilly 
admitted, a.s a natural and Mu-ial necessity, tlio 
pre em^nen(^c of landed proprietors over all other 
classes of citizens. Now. this idea of pre-emi- 
nence. agrtH'ing with the jjrejudicesof the nobliw, 
hits left more than erne tra<e in e<-ononiic and 
political laws. — Their error is explicable at the 
beginning of the science. It was not given to 

the pliyslo< rales almie tn nuike all analyse"*, and 
to grasp with precision all the d^tTereuc(^s and re- 
semblances of I lie various moiles of prodnclioa. 
On the other hand, it must not bo fortrotten that 
they combated tlu! merc antile tlu nry. wliidiiaad© 
wealth to consist only in the jin c ions metals, and 
which exaggerated the advantages of foreign omii* 
merce; that they combated atso the infatuation 
for the lu.inufat turinii , system; that they allowed 
themselves to react too forcibly against these ex- 
elusive prejudices, and in turn to tweome exclusive 
by their favor for an indu>lry ton nnicli ignored, 
whose excellence tliey were deeply desirous of 
demoustruting.— Of Quesnay'a works the Tn^ 
U)in Ec'iiti'mii/iif nffracled most attentum. Qties- 
njty's ol)j« l wa.s to describe syuoptically the facts 
relative to the pnxhu tinn, distribution, con-uini)- 
tion and transformation of values. It is difllcult 
to explain the success of this pnbtlcation, which 
is its< lf not very intelligible. Maile up of liirures 
straugcly disposed, thU tabUuu contributed to 
throw discredit rather than light on the theory. 
Tlie e\|>lanafions of the Marquis Mirahcau ren- 
dered it still more calwlistic and mysterious; thoise 
of the idib' Bandeau and of Le Trosne, though 
much clearer, were still not clear enougli. Wo 
have ju.st reau the declaration t»f 3Iorellcl on the 
subject. In reality, the chiefs of the school 
wished to prove that society had no other revenue 
than the net product of the snil. ail expenses 
ilu( t(d, iiii iuding the inainli nance of its cultiva- 
tors; that cousequeutly it had no greater iutereste 
than the increase of this revenue; tliat the power of 
the state and the proin'css of civilizjitinn depended 
on it; that this revenue alone sliouUI be ta.ved; 
that we must not see in the capital in ni;ricullure. 
iudu-stry and commcrop,nnytiiini; but the siu-red 
endowment of lals»r, without which there would 
Ik,' neither we.dtb nor landcnl proprietors; that the 
exiH-n.s«-)4 of industry and commerce are merely 
au outlay whidi ritould be reduced to the htwest 
figun- by free o >mp<l iiinii. -On the siil'jxt nf 
territorial revenue and net product, ttic queAtioii 
arises: wlmt did the school mean exactly by th«iie 
expressions? aii<l in what wen' their ideas on iln -«} 
tbcM.' subjt-c ts like i.r unlike thn-eim rent held liy 
Adam t*mith, .1 H Say, Hicirdo. .Malthus, 
M'Culloch. etc r Thi.s is still a que->ti..n which 
does not ap]Hiir to us to have lH?en clearly sen led 
by those who oc cupied themselves w 'wh lii- >ul>- 
Jccl. We shall stnte merely that it was through 
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the impoMibtiity of ftoalyziiig the wancmic phe- 
nomena eonnecied with the rabjeel, llMl Keeker 

and many utln rs oist nVliculf on the Idctis which 
the physiocnki(.'>s advanced. For our own part, 
we can not give an opiainn on tlie subject without 
entering into a long discassion, and we therefore 
refer to the writings of the authors whom we 
have just cite<l, and to the explanalions given by 
Eugene Daire in his memoir, and by Paasy in liis re- 
port on thli memoir. (See Rrnt.) — Althoiitgh the 
physi x T iti's did not form iin exact Ideft Of the 
idicDomeua of production, and cuaseqiMBtly of 
the real natnref^ valaeandof ezehaageof wealth, 
thfv h:id corrert notions on the stihj<'Ct of money: 
to them is tiue the btgiuiiiu^ uf the ruin of tlie 
mercantile system, and, after Boi>gui1lebort and 
before Adam Smith, they contributed much to 
elucidate the principle of the freedom of ex- 
changes. First, they demons! nitiMi that every 
clMtade to tlm freedom ia a violation of the fun- 
damental rights of bibor and of pmporty. and, 
w<-on(lly, tlial every liindranee to eximrtalion and 
importation cauiiett an artillcial clumge in the 
value of prodiM^, and the revenue of lands, aome- 
limes at the expense of pro<JiK <Ts, snnn titnes at 
the ••xiH'U.sti of <'oiisuiners. l>y redia int; tinally 
public wcttllh and taxable property. In the ()ne-s- 
lion of finances they dttlucf^l from tlie pnuluc- 
tiveness of agricultund indu-itry (which they 
c-onxidered the only pnxiuctive one), and the 
hypothesis admitted by ttienisi-lves, timt taxation 
always Mis on the lande<l proprietors, whatever 
be the nil "le of its mllertion, the rule directly to 
tax land rentd or net product, tliat is to say, to 
eslabllsh a Htngle land tax to the exclusion of alt 
per>^)nal contrilnitions and all t'i\<'H on consump- 
tion, which they called, and which we still call, 
i),ilir><-t ta.xes. — Thesi' are the principid points 
of the physiocratic theory. Hodem strience has 
rectiflecl the Idea of wealth and of the prmhic- 
tivenesi of the difTcrt-nt branches of indnstry; 
it lias accepted the exphmation of money and 
the demonstration of the principle of oommer^ 

rial fri < iliim in opiKisiti<m to the do< trinc of the 
Imluiicti of tra<le, delini lively overthrown. It hiis 
not yet pronounced clearly on the theory of net 
prodnct, ultliouirh it pays little attention to the 
famous economic tableau. It hesitulefl alxo on 
the important question of taxation. — But it is 
just to recognize, in entering into the details of 
the economic Investipitfons to which the disci- 
ples of Quesnay (leviil' il tlieni'-elves, that we sec 
tluit they tlirew a clear light on all paris of the 
science, even if they started from a ^Ise princi- 
ple or p'tt lost in a false theory; that, for cxatn- 
pic, of the lUiiti'riality of wejilth, and that of the 
productiveneiwi of ajrriculture alone, which did 
not hinder them from limlinL', or ^\lii« h perhaps 
caui«ed Ibem to find, luminous views m\ different 
points. It is, however, a conimon fact in the 
hiHtory of sdenoe, tliat a false theoiy. elaborated 
by Kuperlor minds, advances fhem the path of 
truth, whic-h it is afterward easier fur tin i- urei-s. 
son to foUow. and to whom ia reoorved the honor i 



of finding a sounder and more unimpeachable 
theory. — If we wish to understand the ideas of 

the physiocrates, we must bcpin with the writins^s 
of their master, and then take up in succession 
the works of his principal dbclples: Mirabeau, 
Mercier, Baudcau. Le Trogne and Tur<rot. To 
tlie elder Mindx'au, belongs the honor of having 
been the first who was aroused to enthusiasm 
the lofty reason of Quesnay, of having written, 
developed and commentated on his principles, and 
of i):n!!iLr inirodiiccd llu-m into ]iraeti(a! i>oliliis 
and administration. The first exposition of the 
economic system b found In his FhSetophie Rit' 
rtilr, puhnslicfl in ITC.'i It is one of the least un> 
intclliijible lM)oks of the miuxpiis. Its perusal is 
of little value exct^pt to thoM- who wish to know 
how the school iR'.iJin; but it must be acknowl- 
eilged that, in spite of his e<'centricilics of stjde 
and mistiness of thought, this economist philos- 
opher had the talent of causing himself to be 
read, and of calling public attention to the study 
of questions which others knew how to explain 
better than be. Each man has his mission in this 
world. After the Phitompkfe Rttrtde, appeared 
the book of Mcrcicr-La Rivirre. w ho h;i«l ni< t 
Qnesnay, at the same linn- asiinurnay and the 
Maniuls de Mirabeau; and who afterward left 
France to take the place of intendunt at Martin- 
ique for a time; on returning, he renewed his 
former intimacy with Quesnay, and labored to 
dissemimite his doctrine. 31eTcier-La Riviere's 
book is entitled FOrdre tuOurH H menHel dM se- 
o'. /i .i ])"lit!ij>t,.i: it !i]>n"ared in 1707, four yeaia 
after Mirabeau's work. The title of this bode 
promises a methodical treatise on social economy, 
a promise it does not fultlll. The first part is a 
series of rather confused dissertations on the moral 
onlcr, the ]>olitics and the material interests of 
society. But the author heoomos more positive 
and more interesting In the second part, where he 
makes a close analysis, according to Quesnay's 
system, of all the quest ions of the material economy 
erf society, referring to the peculiar or distinct 
effec ts ((f agriculture, industry and commerce, to 
the nciprocal relations of ditferent natiomt, and 
to the nature and object of public revenue. This 
work, in spi'e of its imp< rfections nnd an olwcure 
and soin. iinies ridiculous form, liad much euc- 
ces.<4 with the philosophic part of the public, 
whose attention had Iteen attracted to these mat- 
ters by the sententious and abstract writings of 
Quesnay and by the dissertatitms of VAmi (In 
homiiu'», which were at onou tedious aud obscure. 
It was the firat time, too, that the doctrine as- 
sumed a form intelli^'iMe to the common mind; 
Dupoutde Nemours made an anuly>is of it, a ymir 
later, under the title, Oriyiue tt iiroijrt's d'ltiie 
.•<•(■/ /(/"»• noi/ctUf (1708). By publishing it, Mercier- 
La I{ivi^re helped sprea<l the idea.s of hij* master; 
but at the .sjimu time he added to it a dangerous 
theory- which was afterward very injurious to the 
populari t y of the economists. We mean his thooiy 
of (li--]i(iri-ni. to whirli wr sliiill n turn a little 
further on. — l;^ivcyvarii alter Mcrcier's booli. there 
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l y peawd snotlier important work, m far iim it was 
a general cxpa<it ion of pliysiofnitit- iden>*, tliat of 
the abbe- Baudi-au. a (rlibnttnl publicist of tlio 
titne, who Wits cuhvcrti (I to tlio (iocirine of Qui*. 
Toaj while tr^iog to refute, ia bin Ephtnuride*, ibe 
letters of LeTrmne. ImrriAter of the kinj^ In the 
bailiwick of Orleans, ami u hi> widddl at ant arly 
da/ a vigorous yva iu liiu pbuluux of the l'cooo- 
mlrta. mudeau pablbbed In 1771, TIntrodtiftion 
t'l -a Phihif'jif'i, i •■>■!, ■tiiiiipii' . It is Dot only one of 
the most n uiarkubif of liii writings; but in it lio 
surpasiwd Merder, and a fortiori Mirabeau. in bin 
nu tlK^l, rlrnrn<-s.s nnd slyU-. Tlie yi-ar brfort' Ik- 
had published in the PJjihf nn rult^i, nnd printed sep 
aratdy (but only a Muall number of copies of it) hi^ 
FISrpUeittion du UtlA,,tn ecoHomigue. About the 
•ante time there nppi-ared In the Ephdm^ridet, 
whose lu.tMai,'' iiK iii Iljmilcau Ii.hI inn iis;( d to Du- 
poul du NcuKiurs, twobhort cat«cliiiiuih of Uie doc- 
trine, one by Turgot, without his signature, and 
th<- nilicr under the name of the niarjirrave of Ba 
<ieu. Turgni s sliurt Traife on the fornwilion and 
distribution of wealth, is reinarkaUelne^'ery way. 
It is a r'sunie of the ideas of Qnesuay and Qour- 
nay, an explained by th< ir most eminent disciple. 
It would Ihj approximately a r 'sume of the general 
principles of tiie srienee laid down by Smith, if 
TUTg»»t had not stopjied at the pliysincratic theory, 
on a fundamental point, llial of tlie productive- 
neMof the different kindx of lalnir, iu cotwequeuce 
of which he was led to moke the agricuitunl 
class the priDhftin- r!<in* jfir i x<; "> wi . and the 
rent of mankind lljc *«'"/•!< t/ dot, excepting, how- 
ever, landowners, whom he calls the dinpimtibU 
cliiMi, i|ts|>osable for the general w^ants of society, 
su< h as war, the adminiMlralion of justice, etc. 
Tiirzi'i's t)ook, written in ITGtJ. appeared for the 
flntt lime in toU. 11 and 12 of the Kphrmiride; 
towartl the end of 1760 and the oonunencement 
of 1770.* The brief cotn|>endium of the mar 
grave of Baden, puliiisdicd iu 1772. iu the Kphe- 
mMin du eU^fm, which has a\m been attributed 
to piijvtnt tie Nemours, and is i«erli:ips tlie work 
of the tw o disciples, is n .t of cfjual iinportame, 
but Is remarkable in inn y regardx. It contains 
the principU-H of the pliy>iocratic school, more 
abridged than in Turgot's work, condeuiMxl into 
fonnuls ijnoptiaUy ananged, and, as Dupont de 

I 

• Th<' list*- of tl>i« pnhlii niion i» Important fal the hlftnty 
of tbrtrimcr. W«" huvi- i> iu.'irk<i|. in fin < «-iiiy rflntliig to 
llli Oflgia nd fltlation of the itrm politii il <'-'>ii'<my {./our- 
malds$ &vf>omitU4,vol.xxiU.,pp. II. jl7»: " Kukvih' l>nin>, 
after •tatinx ixlv. of bin Intmdnrtion Ui thv • Work* nf 
Targol,' In ttie CiJitrtitu, il.n /iHnflpaujc £foiu>mii>U/ii tlmt 
UiU work waa prtiil'il ulmiit ITijO.taeliBei 1)8 tu )H-lirv<> in 
tbc notict' of Mercit-r do U Ktvi^re (HOW vol., p. 410). tlint 
Uii* dab- it not vxact, and tbat Toi|ot't tmtfM appmml 
later. Knipiiio Dalre waa mlMUken a ircond time; we havr 
MiDfoaaacopjr oTthecdUion of 17M in 18mo." IfEagttie 
Half* waa mlataken. it wa« only In part, and wv oaru-lvrn 
amalaonlataken. Tlie volarae of wltlch weipiak,bor«' Ute 
Isat data whicli «• mentlou; bat thia dais yotals to Uw 
Uaaa whra Tw)ipit waa writing, duriue bJa latendaacy. The 
Afit adMton awma to haw ht^vn the ttpmta am fomird 
of tha aitWa In Hm BphimirUU*, part of which appeared in 
tf» lllh m., allhaaadof ini,aad a pan fal tta« taib VOL. •« 
ttscoMBsaoiwalaf inik 



I Nemours says, In the fonn of a genealogical tree. 

I Tl)e tide is a very curious one for the time, and 
leads n» to sup|x«se that the m IicniI uud ibj muMter, 
who was still living, bad .ibundoiMd the word 
ph$*iuerat]/ for the title poUtieul economy, not in 
the sense of administration as a Kvuonym of pub- 
lic eo'iii'iiiy, the iiirmi'iiiiia of ArLstotle, which is 
to society what domestic economy \» to the family 
(in which sense it was employed by Rouaeeau Lb 
17.V>. in the article " ■ l''>litifpie of the En- 
ryri4>pttl{t). but in a Bcienlitic M-n.se, to designate 
the science of the phenomena relating to wealth 
I and human lalK»r; a wnw* in which it Inul Itccn 
I use<l by James Stewart after 17(i7, who entitled Ids 
treatise on these subjwts "An Inquiry into Uie 
Principles of Political £coBiOii|y," aiod, some 
years before, by Coont Verri, In a win-k published 
in 1763, )ind entitled, yffinorif fl«nfh>' nulla Eeon- 
omia pubUca dtUo aUUo di Milauo (Uistorical 
memoirs refaOive to the pi^loal economy of the 
state of Milan). V<'rri and Stewart wem to have 
hei'i) the tirst to adopt tl)c uaniu moot geuerally 
given U) the science in our time, a name which 
I Turgol did not employ, which wa.s scarcely ever 
I usetl by Adam Smith, and which a|ipcared only 
in the dictlouarj- of the French aciwlemy in 1814, 
although it appeared in a book at the oummenoa- 
ment of the sixteenth century, which, however, 
does not answer to its title, the Tniit^ dr KEeon- 
omie polUuiut, by Antoyuc do Moutchrftien. — 
After these various authoritative publfcatlona of 
the physiocratic selnn)! we cite, in com lusioii, the 
princijtal work ol Le Trosne; which apiH urctl in 
, 1777, under the title, Die fenlre micitil, followitl by 
j an elementaiy treat isc; on value, circulation, in- 
dustry, and home and foreign commerce. Thia 
work contains two very distinct parts: tlie first, 
consisting of a beries of lectures, is a dogmatic 
I exiHwition of the principles of the school. In the 
seeond part, which hears the .special title De 
iliiUrtt aucial, Lc Trocuie treattt of value, circula- 
tion, Industry, home and foreign oommeree, with 
a renwrkable un<lerstanding of these different 
subjects. — Thia wds the hutt geuer;il )nanifestoof 
the pure pbysiocralic scho<d, pro|H'rly so cidled. 
When jt appeared, Quetuiay was dead ; Turgot 
was a minister, and hiul anticipated great reforms 
in tile constitution of Ialx>r, which were to be 
effected by the coutttituent assembly, and Adam 
Smith had published his book after ten jrears of 
retirement, and of nieditalion on this ::n;it work. 
— V. PolitictU Ifktu of Uie l*hy»iocraU». Uuviug 
reached this point in our historical deduction 
concerning the physiiH rates. we nmsi direct the 
altenlion uf the reader for an instiuit to lite |)olit- 
ical ideas held by this phalanx of philosophers, 
or which were attributeti to them. Mercier-La 
RiWtre. dIscuHsing the pun-ly political question 
of the form t)f govenimeni, <iecith d in favor of 
the power of ouu man. Dupunt explains to us 
the principal motive which, aoeoiding to him, 
Mercier-La Hivii re .ukI the abbf Baudeau hud in 
accepting such a ductrioe, "thinking," he aays, 
" tbal it would he eaiier to penuade a prince ihaa 
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a nation," and that one man would be quicker to 
pot in practice the teadiingB of Acienoe. We do 

not wislj to stop and usk ourselvts whether Mcr- 
cier and Baudeau wen; right or wrong, or what 
are the daagera of despotism and the drawbacks 
of niixt'<l or reprcsonliitivc irovcrnmciits. We 
wiMh to say aluiply thai Morcitr-Lii itivit'^re wtus 
careful to distinguish XntX'www arbitrary iiii'iKitifui, 
or denpotlsm proper, which lie re>Nrts, and kgal de»- 
juttimn, which he ^vom, and a ooimterpoise for 
which lie tindn in the nutliDrity of themagistracy; 
the form and invariable proportion of the taxes, 
" the eridenoe " of the troths of natural Uiw made 
familiar to the mass of t iiizcns by national cdu- 
cation, and the interest of snvcn isjiis, to be just 
in a syBtera such as he eontcivcd it. It is not dif- 
ficult to we, in n ndinjr this philosopher, that he was 
of 11 liln-ral mind. It must also he remembered 
ttiat he wrote a hundred years a-ro, when the tlu- 
cry and practice of free goTcmment were still in 
their infancy. However th's may Ix-, it is to be 
n'^retti cl tli:it lie %v;is led to eoiisinict a jMilitical 
theory mil noces-sarily connciUed with his subje« t, 
which was an explanation of the general princl- 
plcH of law anrl justice, common to all so( ictiis. 
independent of the form an<l mechanism of thcir 
govemroents; it is especially to be regretted that 
to designate the power of a single man, he used a 
won! to which usage hius given a bad meaning, 
whi( li <lo< s not express his thought, and which 
has served as a pretext to many of his advenaries, 
who. in order to divert attention from his eco- 
nomic iilcas and the n fnnii- wliidi tlicy (b-mnndcd, 
accused those ideas of being and profe»siug to be 
the upholdera of despotism. — The question has 
been rais« (l whether Mereier f.a Riviere w.is under 
the intluenee of Quesnay, or whether lieexpre>ses 
his personal ideas and those of Baudeau. It is 
ditHeult to say what was precisely the idea of the 
master on thi.H subject; but it Is certainly true 
thai if Qucsnay and the manpiis de MindM-au in- 
clined to the executive and legislative power of 
one man, all their writings show that in their 
minds ati<l liciirls tliorr- never could Is- a (piestion 
of «icritieing to a family or to an ari>t<M racy the 
Interests of the mas.ses, who were the object which 
preocctipied their noble thoughts. We can not 
appeal, on this point, to tlie pra<:tice of their 
Uvea. Quesnaydit*d in 1774; the martpiis de Mirn- 
beau. on the eve of the revolution, in 1788; Bau- 
denu and Men-ier-La Kivi^re lived on, the one till 
lT!>'i. tlie other till 1704. it is said; bvit they wen- 
nut of the age to mix in the questions of the time. 
Moreover, if we admit, which is fttr from lieing 
proved. tb:it any phy^io< rritcs went a-tr;iy. on tlii^ 
point, in theorj' — the |>oiiticai life of Mak-sherlM's 
and Turgot; the administrative acts of the latter, 
of the Gournaysaiid Trudaines; the parli itm niaiT 
ciirtx-r of I)u|Kint de Nemours; the manly and 
impartial wriliogHngain>-t feudal abuses ;mouo|ioly 
of the flnanccs and other mcmopolies, as wdl as 
the biogmphical details which have been p reserved 
concerning the public condiK t of all those who 

have been put on the witness stand, prove that true 



political progress would have had warm friends In 
each one of these sealons promotera of economic 

progress (whatever might liave IxH'n the party 
with which they were crmueelwl), the more usi>ful 
to the causeof humanity for being better informed 
on the rejil wants of men li\'iug in society, and 
imbued with the principles of a sounder philoso- 
phy based on the better natural foimdatioD of 
human aiTairs. Just here we would make a general 
observation, to wit : that one of tlie results of 

economic studii s i-. to lessen the iiniiorlance of 
one form of government or another iu the minda 
of men devoted to these studies. But is not tliia 
a benefit? The day when tlie govertiing an<l the 
governed shall luiderstand better what they owe 
each other; the day when governments shall know 
how to restrict their uetion to their natural s]>here, 
the mnintenunce of security and the guarantee 
of justice, property and liberlj-; the day when the 
governed will no longer believe in fantastic prom- 
ises, and no longer demand the fulfillment of tm- 
practicable progranmu s ; on iliat day ( ivili7.ation 
will have made a great step iu the wuy of prog- 
ress. — VT. Ifte PkptiocrateB as tie Fbvnden «f 
F.i'i'Uimie fkicucf, ami tht ir Iiiflin nrr ou the Eron- 
I'liiic Priyrtits uttniimf. It i.s always dillieult to tell 
pre< isely how far the influence of a philosophic 
and scientific school reaclu-s, because in such a 
subject causes and effects often escape the mind 
of the observer. After what we have siiid, how- 
ever, a autUcient estimate can be made of tho im- 
portance of the labors of the pbysiocratic school 
in ]iliiloso|)hy an<l in monds, and of the services 
which it rendered iu the ranks of the philosophic 
school, by its studies and its knowledge of society. 
As to |K)Hti( ;d economy proper, the details into 
which we hnveenlcRd show that if the physio- 
cnites were not the first and only founders of the 
science, as has been frequently asserted, they de- 
serve to flgtire in the fmnt rank of its founders, 
and here we recoil from a ta>i< which remains 
yet to be accomplished, and which consists iu 
investigating and describing the reciprocal influ- 
ence which .\dam Smith may liave had upon the 
physi(K'ral4 s during his visit to Paris, and wiiich 
the physicK-raii's may have had upon him by 
their conversation and writings. We arc unable 
here to settle the question of priority between 
the Si'Otch philosopher and the Fr(.'nch philoso- 
phera ; but we may state, with Cousin, that it ia 
difficult to answer it tn favor of them raflier 
than of him while we belii ve it our duty to ac- 
knowledge that the physiucrutcs and Adam Smith 
are under great obligations to certain writera who 
|ireci <led them in their career. Iloisgiiilli bert, 
David Ilume, etc., whom we have cited alsjve. 
Be this as it may, account nuLst Ixi taken of 
this important fact, that while writing his book. 
Smith was able to take atlvantagc of the prin 
cipal works of the school, especially those of 
Quesnay, and that its must important utteraacea 
were published earlier than the appearance of the 
" Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of 2<ations." — The question raised as to 
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the sequence of facts, tliat is lo say, the legihlalivc 
tnoes which the physiocnitic school has left after 

it, ar tion mid its propagiiii<lisiii, iniirlit also 
be made the subject of Teiry inlercHiing ri'soan h 
wfakfa has not, we think, been made. We cad, 
linwi'vcr. <rivc a s.-iti'-fat tory account, in r'siimr, 
of ihi* iiilhu iuc. lu a generul way tlic pbyhiu- 
cratic K-booI contributed greatly to overthrow the 
spirit of administrative rouiiiiu which progreKs 
always encounters in its path; to overthrow the 
apirit of rt']irul»ti(>n and proliihilion which had 
thrown a deadening net of liindranccs over every 
hranch of human activity; it contributed ^aily 
to ftTfct the sii|)prfs-ii>n of ]irtivin(iid <u>i<in)s 
duties, uud to help tlie freetlout of iiiternui ecmi- 
meroe; it aided the fail of the sysletn of corfwrn- 
ti'inn. and the freeiloni of labor; it at>olishid tlic 
^'i/ tvr .■ and tinuilv , il « onlriliute<l to all the Uljt rai 
and progressive njeasuresof Uie constituent a>-^< ni 
bly. The majoritj of that assembly voted under 
the influence of the economic Ideas which several 
rut Uiber.t had gained I)_v nu-ctiiijx and readin;? 
the works of the pby»iocnitic pUiloeoplwrH. while 
they incriminated, and allowed others to incrimi- 
nate, tlie ei onoini-t>. a- I)up'iiit de Ncniotirs •.ays, 
jufl as has often bup|M'tieil since in otljcr aKseiu- 
blies. During the twenty years which preceded 
the n viilution, it ua>» in their wrilinirs and tlieir , 
ideati Ihut niuny intliu iiiiul nun, princes, minis- 
ten, govemon, intcndanl^ of provinces, innpectons 
of manufactures, etc., found inspimtioii, both to 
establish the flnancial system and to improye the 
ini< rn:il adiuinistraiion and tlie niana^emcnt of 
furuigo allttirs; it wu« tbey who won tlie freedom 
of the com trade, on which the school published a 
M iireof ImiuU-. If was not. therefore, their fault 
<l)rozl>uH Hbown this well in liis Jfintoirr d, h,tii» 
XV7.) that the economic, flnancial. and ev* n ]>•> 
litleul reform* wcic not af roin|>li>hcd in season, in 
peace and wiilniul re\nhiiion. Kvery t»ne has 
read of the lirlllianl efforts of Tur<iot. — Tbc phy- 

•loentic school has exercised its influence not in 
France alone, but in all Europe. This influence 

may }>v inwed in Italy, and (-|i<i ially in Tux my, 
which owes its prutipvrity to the priuciplcM uf in- | 
dustrial and commercial freedom, put in practice 
by till- LTaihl duki' I.i . .|mld, as>.isle<l by inlclliL'i'iit 
miiii-'ier-., MK li a- (iianni and Fabroni; in several I 
«tate»> of the north and (ii-miany, particularly in i 
Au>tria, where tlic adiniinsiration i)f the eniiHTor ' 
J<>s« ph II., a-* well as that of this s;tn»e Leopold, I 
have left such rejcretalilc souvenirs. Ouslavas i 
UL. king of Sweden, fibinisiaus Augustu*. king of 1 
Poland, the marimve of Baden, and the dani^ln 
»<tn of Louis XV . wiTi inelined to the ideas of | 
the cconomibts. Wc iiuow tiiat Catherine of lixis- i 
ati desired to consult Mercier-La Rlvi^, and al- 
though the meeting of the pliihx-oplier and the ' 
enipreiw came to a rather jrroteMpie < <in( lusion, 
nbe tesCtfled to the cre<lit of the school. Tiiis in- 
flucnce wa-s also felt in intenuttioual relations and I 
treaties. After the conclusion of the treaty of | 
1786 between France and Kntiland, on liljcnd and 
wtlonal bases, whatever may have been system- 1 



atically said of it in a private and ill-advised inter- 
est. Lord Lansdowne. prime minister of Ornit 

Britain, who, up to that linir, opixi-cd h> the 
IRace. (ht lared that he ha«l been converted to 
iK'ttcr political and economic opinions by the 
reusoninfi an<l intluen<e of the abbC' Morellet, 
whom be had known at I'aris, and whose prin- 
ciples, as we have said, were no other than those 
of Gournay and Quci«nay. — The labors of the 
pbyslocratic school have also given indirectly a 
vigorous impulse to stati«ticN. It was in answer 
to FAmi da Aotnmts lliat La MicbodiCre and 
Memence undertook the Investigations which are 
aino!nr the til 'I nKumiiients of modeni statistii-s. 
— VII. Ailn rmiin-'i iimt l\irluuiii» of the l*hjf»- 
if>craU». The economists, with tbeir enthmrfarai 
for their master, and intnli mnee, born of the 
-piril t)f stH t and the intle.viliiliiy of principhts, 
so naturally consnjuent on a fl.\e<i conviction 
anil conscientious studies, drew uu Ibeuutelves 
many attacks, either from the circle of philoso- 
phers of which they themselves formed a part, 
from men of letlers, or from uU tbotsi^ whose ideas, 
prejudices or Interests they oppo»icd. Spcdmene 
of the poleniic-i of tin- f'lin are found in the 
writings of Grimm, .Mailt i l>upan, Linguel and 
others, nn example of which wo product^ above. 
, Voltaire directcnl a^ntiust them the satire of 
rjfimmetnij-i/uiiriiiiti imn, niorewiity than solid; 
the aged pbllosopber. however, felt donnnated by 
the genius of Tui^got, and we know that he took 
up his pen to aid him against the numerous and 
unjust attaclws of which he win the object on 
account of his measures to secure the free drcula- 
tion of com. — Among the most prominent we 

must cite /».•< li-'Htm fn'j*".'".^ imr jJiili'Mijthiii troll- 
oiiiiKftn, \t\ Malily, ITtib; a book by Gnuiliu, in 
I7ri7; the famous ■ Diidogttw" of theabb^Oalianl 
conccniinfr lejrislation on com (ITTtM. and a work 
onthesiime siil>jiH i, by Nc< kcr, 1770. The lirst 
two. IbouLrli ninie serious, have no great value. 
Necker's Work, which Tiurgot's enemies praised to 
the sides, was a political numenvre which does 
no honor to tbc celebrated inini-ter, f<>r it i< full 
I of comuiuniHtic i>opbit^m.s. Galiani's book, much 
latHled for its style and wit. has no sdentiflc value, 
' and dt>es not even reach a conclusion en the 

IsiK-cial jxiiut of the e.\i»ortution of < orn, a crinw 
of the econooUsts, whidl he did n<>t <-Mtirely dis- 
approve. — Some mmlern «>conomists have taken 
I sides with the physicH'nites in their theory of the 
I nature of wialth and agriculture: we mention 
1 Dutens, in France, who ]iidili>hedanewexpUma- 
tlon of thednclrinetiof t^uesnay. umler the title of 
I IViitii>"]ihit iri-!>~<ii4'Hi,i, j.-i!,/ii/>i< and Sclnnalz 

I iu Germany, who undertook the t^me task, ten 
yeam earlier. — Malthus, in his "Principles of 
' I'olitical F.ri iit>niy," -larted out with the material- 
ity of valui-, and ilweli much on ri nt; and KuL'ene 
' Daire, who has left rem itkable U'ltices ami iioti-s 
I on the physiocrates. Turixot and Adam Smith, 
I in the CnUertym dm /'riin-ijMi".r E'l'innnirti n, also 
maintains the mali ri.Tlily of v.due, an i wn<l< i lakes 
1 to show not only the truth of these priuciple^, but 
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also that of the agriculturui tLeoiy of Queonay, 
as wen as the analogy between Smith's Jdns 

und thosf of Turcot ;in*l Qu<'^iiu)'. We shall not 
enU-T into this kmg ami dcHcate discussion : \\v 
shall only siiy that Smith has not pronounced wry 
positively in favor of the materiality of viiluf, 
alihou;;li iIk ic is on lhi>f |M)iut a want of ekar 
nes8 as to his opinion; thai he has only trie<l to 
show the productiveness of all imiustrio, and bos 
deroted several chajiters to opposing the physio- 
eratie (hn lrine of land. Win ilu r he ha> <«U( ( < < dcd, 
as the majority of ccoDomihts pretend, or nearly 
faOed, as others pretend, is a questioo which can 
heansweird fiiily in a course on jwilitiral wonomy, 
and for tliat then- i.s no piatc here. — The reader 
will find the subject which we bavejust treated 
further dcvcloiKtl in the livi-s of the men we have 
named. We can n-fer also to a chapter, too brief, 
uufortunately, in lilauqui't* "History of Political 
£coDomj " [translated by Mim Emily J. LeouardJ; 
to the lectures In which Row<f treats of land; to the 
notices l»y Eiii^eiie DaiiT. in llu' f '<■!!<•■<.,, i, ihs Prin- 
cipaux Jironoiniftts; to liis memoir iu answer to 
the questions offered for competition, crowned in 
1847 by thcacadt iiiy r>f moral an<l political scirnce. 
• Statement from wliii li, iusi rted in the Jounmi tht 
EeonomitUt, we have reproduced above; to the 
report of PitsMy on this memoir, publlMhed in the 
same collection; and to a paper on the philosophy 
of the pli ysiix i-.(ti V. published in tlif same < ollec- 
tioD, by U. Baudrillart. Juskpu GAjuiifio. 

PICKERING, Timothy, was bom nt S.tlem. 
3Ia;S!>., July 17, 174.'i, aud die<l there. Jan. 29, 
1889. He was graduated at Harvard in 1768, 
Was admitted In the b;ir, fiilcnd llic rcvnlui inii;iry 
army, and Ixi anie ailjutaiit irciu ial und cpiuru r- 
ma«ter genenil. (See also Oi{i>iNANrE of 1787 ) 
Under the administrations of Washington aud 
John Adams he was sucoesfiivrly postmaster 
p iieral, siH-retary of war. ami it iaty nf state. 
(Sec AuxtMSTKATiuNB, l.-lil.) After a brief re- 
tirement to a farm in Pennsylvania, he returned 
to Ma.s.sjicliu.s« tls in and M-rvcd as I'nited 

States senator (fetlenilist) 1H03-11, and congr<;s.s- 
mau 181!J-17. He then retired pi-nnauently from 
politics. — From ITtH until his death. Pickerinu'"s 
political life vvu.s u perennial coullict with the 
Adams family. lie had txiu dismissed from 
John Adanu' cabinet for endeavoring to force 
tlie president Into the TTamllton policy. (S-e 
Ad.\m», John: X V Z Mi-sms ) As M iiator, 
he aud his collea^e, John (^uiucy Adams, quar- 
reled over the latter's support of the embar<:o. 
Till n afti r he was eiiira^'i-d in frecptent ni \vv]);i. 
per and pamphlet w-an* with l>oth of his old op 
ponents. The particulars may be found in the 
" Corn-sjionili in e K t wi en .Tnim A<lains and Will 
iam Cunningham, ' pulili-lnil in and I'iciv- 

ering's "Obs«-r\'ations " ujM.n it. in lsJ4. I'icker- 
ing is the New England federalbit most strongly 
susp«'<-ied of favoring secewion In 1805-0. (See 
Sku «-ii>N, I.) — S<r rphani .ind Pickerinc's Lift 
ridUrmg; 2ivr(h Aimtrican Uecicw, July, 1874; 



9 John Adams' Works, 55. A personal descrip- 
tion ta Pickering is in 1 Schouler'a VnUedSkOm, 
191, 808» ALXXiunHER JomnroK. 

PIERCE. Franklin, president of the United 

States l.s.-.:j-7, wa.s lM)rn iit Hillsl>on)u;;h, X. H., 
Nov. -2^, \^H, and diml at Omcord, N. IL, Oct. 
8, lis(i9. He was grndiiated at IJnwdoin iu 1834, 
was admitted to the bar in 1827. and immediately 
entered poNHcs as a democrat, serving fn the 

l.iwrr hi.iiM- of the state lej;i>lalurc 1S'2!I-:^:^. as 
couga-siiiuun myti-7, and as United States neuator 
1887-tf . In the Meziean war lie liecame brigadier 

L'enend. In 18,")2 lie wits elected pn\sident. (See 

DEMOCItATIC-UKI'lULICAN P.\KTY, V.; Kl.KCTO- 

UAi. Vona^ XVn.) Ftor the lea<linL' evmtsof 
bis term, wc KAMaAS-NEBRASKA B11.1.; K.\Ns.\f»; 
FiLinrsTKiiiso ; Obtexd Makikesto ; Umtkd 
States, III. After the chtseof his term he re- 
mained in retirement until his death, except for 
certain letten and addresses during the rebellioD, 
pa^-intiati ly (]i nouiH iiii,r the coercion "f ihc 99. 
«'c<lini; states and the general conduct of the war. 
— Sit- Uaractfal^^/VmvaSSS): Hawthorne's 
Ltfe<ifPiene(JL9a«ii 8 Sf.,t,..n..n,-s 3f.n,„<tr, 199U. 

Al.EXAM)EU .JoilXSTOX. 

PINCKNEY, Charles Cotesworth. mn of 

chief justice Pinckney, of South Carolina, was 

lH>m at Charleston, S. C, , 1746, aud dii-d 

there Aug. 10, 1823. He was educated at West- 
minster and Oxford, studied law at tlie Temple, 
and b< iran practice in South (^iiolina in 1T09. 
He di.siiugutshed himself in the revolutionary 
war, being thereafter known as Gen. Pinckney; 
and was a member «)f the convention f)f 1787. 
Under the new governnn nt he dec lined .succcs- 
'■i\ < ly the positions of supreme court justice in 
1 789 ; secrtftaiy of war in 1795. and secretary of 
state in the same year. In 1797-8 he was minister 
and ciMiitiii-^ii iticr to Fnincc (sco X Y Z Mit*- 
siox), aud while there is said to have given the 
reply to French demands for money: ' ' Millions for 
defensi. but not pne cent for tribute." In T^OO 
he was the alterimte ft-iliTalist candidate for thi» 
presidency. The tlenxM-nits in the South Carolina 
Icijislature offered to unite with the fedendists in 
castin;,'the electoral vote of the sijite for Jefferson 
and Pinckney. which would have made the latter 
vice-president, but Pinckney refused the offer, and 
was defeated with Adanw. In 1804 and 1808 the 
frdcralist votes W( re ^rivm for him as candidate 
for president. (See Federal Pakty. ILj— See 
AJIcd's BiofraplUeat Dtethnarj/. 

AutXjUnXBR JOBKSTOlt. 

PINCKNEY. TbMiM, brother of the 

din^', was born at Charleston. S. C. Oct. 23. IT.W, 
anddiid there Nov. 2, 18'2H. lie \\ is graduated 
at Cvford, studied law al the 1 : i ' in Loadoo, 
returned to Stmth Carolina, and Ix-gnn practice 
there in 1773. He was governor of his state 
lTsT-0, minister to tlmt Britain 17!»','-<l, and 
miuhiivr to Spoin 17M-5. In 179tf Uv was the 
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lederaliat candidate, alteroate to John Adanu, 
for tlw praidencj (flee Caccvs, CoHeumoHAL; 

Ei.EtTOiiAL Votkr) : ami lie was a fitlenillst 
conun-swimui 1797-1801. During ihe war of 1812 
he was tnajor general in command of the southern 
militury diviaiou. — See Allen's lUoymphirnl Die- 
tiuiutry. Alexaxdku Johnston. 

PIBACT it robbeiy committed by force of 
anu «t MS. It was fonnerlj much more freriuent 
than it in now. It Ntill exists, however, anil it is 
llkdy tlwt tto long a» there shall be bigbwajmeo, 
then will he piiates; although It is much more 
diffirult to equtpa v<"<H<'I to scour the (M-enn than 
to lie in ambudt at tlic e^ige of a roarl or at the 
corner of Ibe dcsertetl streets of a larg^e town, to 
rub a passer-by. Even in comparatively late 
years the Chinese seas wrro infested witli piratic. 
This sort of robb«Ty can In* practiiM-d only l)y an 
asROciation of criminals; it lias, too, this pecul- 
iarity, that entire hordes hare boon known to lalte 
to il. notahly in the narlmry .'.tati< iM Oin- the 
(-(tntiucHt of Algeria, and cvcu now from time to 
time on the Morocco coasts. Thus, it is always 
lialile to happen, at the very time when Christian 
nations iM-lieve that safety reigus over all the sens, 
tliat iMiccanrera will dash ftom some imsusix>c ted 
lair, and before repression can Im- nrgnnizcd, will 
have bad time to plunder a larpe niimlKT of 
peaceable merchants. Within a few eentinies, 
doubtless, when European civilization, enlighten- 
ing even the remotest lands, shall have civllixed 
the entire world, no harhiin MIS trihe will he longer 
able to escape the acliun of u regular government, 
and piracy will lose many of its chances of sue- 
Ce^i^; hill it may nl'^o, liy an e\ei >^s of ntnliieily, 
organize in the midst of a eivili/.e<l nation: and 
consequently, notwithstanding the gradual di.^ap- 
peaisnce of this scourge, it can not be ai*scrted 
tlMt we shall ever attain to an al>soluie rid<lnnce 
of il. — The early Gre< ks were nearly all pirates, 
M. Caucby remarks (DnMt MarititM JnternaUomU, 
1809, Tol. i., p. 180) tliat in ancient times the 
slavi' tnide was on,, of the nuf»t powi rftil incen- 
tives to piracy, hoth public and private. N'ei- 
ther the Grecian states, when tiiey had become 
civilized, nor Home, appears to liave had a naval 
force intended to prot«tt their commerce a^'ainsi 
sea robbers. Pinny nourished also in ih< Mrd 
itenanean; it attained an extraordinary dev( lop- 
ment during the civil wars of the Roman repuh- 
lic, TIk -c rnlihi rs formed at tliis ]ieriod an im- 
mense cuuluierutiuu, the headquarters of which 
were on the hilly shores of Cilicla. They came 
very ne«r starving nome hy intercepting the 
convoys of corn, uud Poni|iey had tu be charged 
with the destruction of their power. In order to 
pn-vent the reriirrence of so disnstmiis a state of 
alTairs, the Koman cmjK'i-ors niainlaini'*! puldie 
fleets (31. Cauehy, //«•. rit., p. ll-ii, as all miHlern 
naiknw have done since. If wo tihould ceoMs to 
plow the s e n s w i th shtps of war, it is probable that 

pirney wnuld 'm n vivc-l in many parts of the 
world. Privateering gave rise, at the end uf the 



seventeenth century, to an association of buc* 
cancers, in parts of the AntUles, whose ravagea 

rivaled the rohheries of the ancient pirates of 
Cilicia. The difference between the corsair and 
the buccaneer i.<s nolaufBdently obvious in respect 
to the.**e bold adventurers; for if the former 
( arries his .sovereign's Hag, while the latter if* out- 
side of international law, both fight for booty. 
The abolition of privateering, prodalmed by the 
declaration of April 10, IS-V). will thus aid In 
causing ]>ir!icy to <lisapi>ear more and mon-. — 
The reprei«siun of piracy concerns international 
law aa well as the puUie law of eadi nalini. Il 

ureiu'nilly happens, itidccil, that the pirate and tho 
captor an; not su1> j> < Is of the .same sovereign, and 
that tlie crime ha>< Ih cu committed on the vast ex* 
panse of sea which bus no master and where no 
jurisdiction exists. The principal laws of the 
lutriin ri'ijiiM in France, against piracy, are the 
decree of March, 1584, the docUrutinn of Feb. 1, 
10S0, and the naval e>rdannantm of 1081; since the 
Fn iieh revolution the tnaltcr has Ix ) n n irulated 
by the order uf the second uf prairial, year XI., 
and the law of April 10, 1885. entitled, " I^aw 
for the safely of navigation and maritime com- 
merce." The /((U((r of lOHl and the law of 
IH-J.'* have solved the cHlllculty which we have 
just indicated, by putting pirules outside of inter- 
national law, they are conshlen'd as public ene- 
mies, and are amenable to the tribunals of tlieir 
captor. Any vessel taking to piracy without let- 
ten of manque from any prince, or with lettera 
of marque from two princes, is liable to S4>i/.ure 
as a pirate. And further, the vessel which com- 
mits hostilities under any other flag than that 
\mder whi( h it is comndssion<-<l, is to l)e n iraj^l- 
ed as a pirate. The laws re.sj>c< ting pirai y are 
made by each nation in the intert-^t of all the 
others. It matters little that the captor has not 
Iwn attacked. The pirate may be justly .seized 
for having atlacke«l any vessel whalsoi ver. even 
foreign to the nationality of tlie captur. This is 
the remarkable feature in the legisiation on piracy. 

Tlie law apiM ai-s to us unjust wlii< Ii pmiivln-s a 
l iiale a vcsm I to whii h nothing could Ik: imputed 
but the lack of impers. It must Im; obaored. 
however, that there is in such a ca.s4' oidy a pre- 
sumption, whi< h must yield to proof of the con- 
trary, but this is alreiuly too much, and here, as 
in all penal law, guilt is not to lie amumed, and 
it is for the accuser, not the arrusnl. to furnish the 

proof,— Oro' ill ^ tMi.k- .!..„iK ii . cl.ap. w ,^1 111) 
that a fOTemmeut Inis the riglit uul only to avenge 
Its wrongs, but even the offenses which violate 

international law, whonisoc\ ( r tliey may c<iticern. 
" And it is even. " .says he, " as nuu h more prai'^e- 
worthy to avenge the wrongs of others rather 
than one's own, us it is to lie feared, in tliose which 
affect us, that the rcM-nlment which we feel 
might make us pass b«-yond the limits of a just 
vengeance." We adopt fully this principle of the 
illustrious publicist, pmclsimrd before him by fft, 
.\uinisfirie in the "City of Coil." ',vl,irli appi jirs 
to ujb one uf the foundations uf iuturuaLiouai law. 
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A iifttlOD has the right to declare war aj^imt a | 

government which violates intcnmtinnal ju'-tii*', 
even wliea such violatioo does not directly tiartn 
it. Thus, may iMtkm mtf lawfully make war on 

a piratical people, even if its rfinimcrro lia.t not 
suffered from their depredatiuiiji.*— BmiaoiiKA- 

• K«Jt. In hi.« CominentAriea (toI. I., p. 1W>, giye* the 
roHowing dfflniiiou of piracy: "Plrncr In rolitMry. or a 
forctbli; dfprMbtion on the bighsojui, withoat lawful authnr- 
It7, aad done onlmo /Urandi, and the iiplrit ami iiiicntiim 
of oniTcraal boatllity. It ia tiM aame ull< n!>e ut mmi with 
robbery on land; and all the writera on thi- Inw of untion*, 
and on the muritinu- Inw of Barope. agrc^' in I III* <li-l1nUlon 
of piracy." Further on he continncw : "Tlu'v (piraton) ac- 
quire no rlulit* by oonqncut; and (lu< law of nationti, and 
thv muiiii'iiiul law of evi-ry coantry, authorize the true 
owner to rit-lalra hU property taken by pimtcK, whcri'Vcr it 
can be found; and they do not recognize any title to bo de- 
rive«l from on act of piracy. The principle, that a jAratU 
ft lalronibwi eapta itomMum fwrn mutant. I* the n'<;«-ivi-<l 
Opinion of ancli-nt cIvilliinH and modem writent on gciitTal 
Jurisprudence; and the same doctrine was mainliiined in the I 
Bnt(li<*h courts of common law, prior to the Ktvat modern j 
ImpruTementx made iu the t«ieure of the law of nation<*." — i 
By thecoiixtitution of the United SUit4'ii, coiit^'!<« in nutbor- \ 
ieed to define and punish piracirfi and felonieftcouiniittedon 
the high mnk», and offonsei* airainst the law of natlona. In 
pnniuance of this anihority it was declared, by the act of 
coagntkt of April 30. 1 790, c. 9. »ec. H, tliat morder or loli* 
bery, committt^d on the blKh aeaa, or in any river, bavtn or 
bojr, ont of the jariidlntion of any partlcultr atate, or any 
fllkv offenae which, if committ*-d within tiie Ixidy of a 
eoouty, woold, by the lawa of the Unltt-d States, be piiniah- 
able with death, should lie ad] iidgedt4>tK- piracy and lelouy, 
and puniohable with death. It waa further dec1are<l, that if 
any capuin or mariner ahould piratically and felonioa»ly 
ran away with any veawl, or any go<ida or merchnndli>e to 
the value of llfty dollar*, or slioald yield up any »uch Te»w>| 
▼oluutarily to pirftea; or if any eeanian ahould forcibly 
endeavor to bind-.-r bi» cotnmandiY from def endiuK the ship 
or goods committed to hi* tmat. or ahould make n revolt in 
the ahip— every anch offender abonld be adju<lged a pirate 
and felon, and b« paniahable with death. [By the act of 
congnna of March 8, IfflS. c S18, the offenae of making a 
irrnlt in a »hip ia no longer paniahable aa a capital offenae, 
bat only by tine, and impriaonmeni at hard labor.] Accre- 
aorlea to ancta piracioa before Ibe fbct are paniahable in like 
manner: bnt acceMMirira after tba fact are only paniahable 
by fine and Irapriiwinroent. And bjr the act of March 9, 1819. 
c. 78. acc. 5, eongreaa declared, that If any person on the 
blfb aeaa ahould commit the crime of piracy, a* d^ntd by 
tht late €if ita/iona. bo abonid, on conviction, aaffer death. 
Thla act waa but U-mpiirary la itaUaitUtion, and baa expired ; 
but it waa again declared, and fawntiail) to the aame eff<ct, 
by the act of congreaa of May 15, 1890. c. IIS, aec. 8. that 
" if any peraon, upon the high aeaa, or in any open road- 
atead. or bajTi «r river, where the oca ebba aiKl linwa, com- 
nita the crime of K>bt>ery In and upon any veam.], or the 
kdlag tben-of. or the emr, be xball bi adjudged a pirate. 
60b If any |m raoB engaged to any pimtical enterpriae, or 
belonginic to the crew of any pintloU Tcaoel, tlumld land 
and commit robbery on ahore. aacb aa oOnider ahal) alao be 
adjudged a pirate." According to a decision of the United 
Statea aaprrae conrt, robbery on the high aeaa is piracy by 
theactof coHCN«k,M«cllMli!]rltael»»«C anilona. - Kent 
iMlda. ttat itUof iiolmpairtHwa,lDrtliopafpow of giving 
Jarladlctloa, on tpAom or vckm a piratical offense ha* been 
ooounltted. "A pirate, who fa one by the law of natlona, 
majrbetrledandpaaMiedtoanyeovntijrwbnv bo may be 
feand, for be la lapnted to ba ont of the protrctioa of all 
lava and prlelkaea. Hie atatule of any govemnent may 
dee hue an oSenae coBunltted oo board iu own vraaeia to be 
pinry, ad ancb an oAwae will ba pnnbhable oxclnalveiy 
by Itaenatioa wbkb paaani lha atatnleu Bnt ptraey, mider 
tta taw ol notlau. ia aa offanae aRBlnat all natlotia, and pan- 
labaUebrall." "An altni. nnder tbe aanction of a natlmuU 
IwrHPtH*^. caa aot oonalt ^wej wbtle be porauee bis 
aatbttby. BIsacttaiaj be boalilo, aad hla nation reapoo- 
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alblc for them. They may amount to n lawful mhcp of war, 
but they are never to be regarded aa piracy."' " If n natural- 
bom Hubject w«» to lake prizea brlons;iiij; t^^ bi* native 
country in purnoance of a foreign cotiiiiii-xion, lie uoulil. on 
general principle*, be protected by his eninniiwion from tlie 
charge of piracy. But to pri vent the niii-chief of euch con- 
duct, the t'utteel Stati* have followed the provisions of the 
Kn(;li!>b statute of 11 ami 12 William III., c. 7, ami the general 
practice of other nation", and have, by the act of conirn** 
of April 80, 1700. aec. U, dn-lnred, thni, if any ritizen should 
commit any act of hostility ni^uinst the l'nit<»<l Stat4>«i, or any 
citiK<-n thereof, np«m the hijih si as, nniler col4»r of any com- 
mission from any fon'igii prince f)r !-tute, or on pri t< of 
authority from any peraon, such oiTi niler shall hi- ailjuilged 
to be n pirate, felon and robber, and. on bi ing tlun-of con- 
victed, aball auffer deatb. The act of couin^esN not only 
authoiriaea a capture, bat a condemnation in the courta of 
the United 8tut4n, for all piraticitl aggn-asions by foreign 
Ve«sela; and whatever may be the resp«msibility incurred 
by tba nation to fon-lgn powerK, In executing aucb law*, 
tbero can be no doubt that courts of Justice are bound to 
obey and administer ttaeui. All aueh hostile and criminal 
aggressioua on the high aeaa. under the flag of any power, 
render property taken in MMo aabject to conflscation by 
the law of natlona."— By the andcnt common law of Eng- 
land, piracy, if cotnmlited by a tut^tet, waa held to Ih> a apc> 
cies of treas4in, being contrary to his luitnral allegiance; and 
by an o/ir/i to be felony only; but since the statute of trca- 
sons t£i Eilw. III., c. S), It is held to be only felony In a aab- 
ject. Formerly this off -nse waa only cotniizable by the ad- 
miralty courts, which proceed by the rales of the civil law ; 
but it being Inconsistent with tbe libertieaor the nation that 
a man's life should Ih^ taken away unleaa by tbe Ja<lgment 
of his peers, tbe statute SH Henry \1U., c. l.**, e<itablish<>d a 
new Jurisdiction for this purpose, which proceeds according 
to tbe coar«e of the common law. It waa formerly a quea- 
tlon whether the Algerines and other Afric4in states should lie 
consldenti pirates ; bnt however exc«-ptionable tbeir conduct 
might ha ve bn-n nn many occasions, and however hostile tbeir 
policy might be to tbe interests of humanity, etill, as tbey had 
been anbjecUMl to wliat may hv. called regular government!, 
and admitted to enter into treatU'a with other powira, tbcj 
conid not tK treated aspirate*. (M'Calloch.)— Wbatoonatt* 
tales piracy, in violation of tbe law of nations, i* not uniform- 
ly fixed everywhere. It is qneationed whether (aa according 
to English common law) self -inlereeted deaigu muat be tba 
motive of the attack. A miOority of modem wr<tm iiaveaa- 
ewered thia qneation In the negadve. AnoCbcr nad ed dad 
qneation la. whether piracy may be oovniilted bja paetlnon* 
crew against the veaoel o« wUeb Ibqrwrve. ACtaoT Violcnco 
committed by duly antbotlBed prltrateera agalnatlMMllIc, or, 
Umaflde, againat neutral, merebantmen, are not eonaldcfad 
as piracy. Dittermt fma tba crime of pincy.iu violation of 
tbe law of nattono, li tbe crimeof ptracy which ia neBtiaoed 
Inandpaniabvdbytbeoriminallaweof ■omeeonntrieo. Tbe 
description of tbe Ibcta wbicb conatltnte tbese two different 
kinda of crime may become doobtfol, aa wben a party, being 
in a aute of lnaum'ciion,and rceognlaedaa "beUlgeient " bjr 
the neutral powers, in j area tbe marttlnooonnieiBO Of tb» Oth- 
er putty in tbe course of aolTil war. Tbe olave trade, toob la 
to be eonaldered piracy, neeordlng to the lawa of aeaSulnB 
natlona, and oocordlng to tbe trcallea arbleh bava been oon- 
cluded tar (he pnrpoae of anppmaing tbat nelhriona tnda; 
but wbire tbe right to acanb aneprcled veiaela on tba bl^ 
aeaa la denied to maal* nodtr foreign flags, Ibe ponloblag 
of tbegalliy In accordance wStb tbe provleiona In idatlon 
to piracy ean not bo eanlrd ont praetieally. It la a atiMfo 
fact, aa compared with other oodea, tbat oeo. 4 of tbe Qer- 
man criminal coda doea not ennnerate piracy amoi^ tba 
Crimea committed In ftnelga eoontriea, wbicb may bo paB- 
tobtd. CBoltaanidoht) 
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PLENTY AND DEARTH. Politicalecaaomy. 
in Ko fur it is au cxpo'^iiion of principles and 
fart'*, is a vast and nolde wifiur. si-arcLing into 
Ui« affuira of Uie eocud mccbaniMn iintl Uie func- 
tions of each of the parts compoHini; those aoi* 
inalo iind marvelous orLMni/uti>iii< callt d Iniinan 
ducietics. it »ludii-« Ike general laws in accord- 
ance with whtdi the human race increaaea in 
nunihor*, wealth, inti-lliLM-nrc nixi inonility ; and 
yvl, rwjogniziug a MK-ial as wi ll an a jH-rsonal 
freedom of will, it shown 1i<>h the laws of Prov- 
idence may be misunderHtood and set at uauglil, 
■what a terrible respon*ibility there is on those who 
taiajKr with them, aud how, as the result of so do- 
ing, civilization may l>e ciieclied, impeded, <lrivi;n 
h&ck. and stifled for a long time. — TncrediMe as 
it may seem, this s, i, luc. ^o vast and lofty as nn 
exposition of princtpleH aud facts, in, when con- 
Irorerted and oompelled to become polemical, 
warly retlurctl to the unirnifeful task of d< inotj- 
etraling the proposition, almost childish in its 
dmpllcity, that ' Plenty is belter than dearlli ": 
becaoiie, looked at clitsely. it will be seen that the 
greater ntimlH-r of the obje<Mion« to, and doubts 
conccrniiiL,', |'<iliii< ;il < i oiKiiuy, involve tlu' princi- 
ple that dearth or ticarciiy ia preferable to plenty, 
which Is the real meaning to be deduced from the 
phrases, once and in part still so popular, snr ii 
as '• Pnxluction is exci-ssive," We are being dc- 
alioyed by plethora," " All the markets are over- 
stocked, and every l>iisiiu->s anil prof<ssiou in 
overcr<iwd<il," " Tlic- < upacily to consunn' can no 
longer keep pace with the power to priHluce," 
etc — These ideas, too, are not oonflned to any 
cfans. One man op|)ose« the we of machines on 
the ground that those iriuniplis ..f liuiii in injre- 
nuity multiply indednitely the power of produc- 
tion. What does he feart Abundance. A sec- 
ond favors protiction. lami-ntin'j; tin- libiTaltty 
of nature's gifts to ollur lau«ls, ilrcading that 
tbnuudi the intiuencc of free tmdc his own should 
itliure it, and thinking that were it to <|o so it 
would lie artlicted by the sc-ouTL'cof the invasion 
and inundation of forciirii protluets. What d«)eH 
he fear? Abundance. Staieamen, even, are not 
free from the hallucination, though they fear 
>hundan< (• for a tiilTi-ri nl r< a>on. Tln ir dii :id is, 
that the man-scH, aa the re>ult of b<.-iug too well off, I 
will become rerolulionaiy and seditious, and as a I 

in( arisof rc'prcssiii^r thi in, tlwy |i>ok to heavy taxa- 
tion, vast armies, a la\ i»li cxjiriidihirc, jinda pow- 
erful arisidcraeychanred wiih th. la-k of remedy- 
ing by its pomp an*l profusiuu the intrusive abuu- i 
dance of human indusirv. What do such 8tates- i 
nuu fear? Abundanc c Finally, we have logi- 
dam who, disdaining all by-paths, go straight to 
the point, and advine periodical destruction of 
lar>r»" cities by tin or oilii rwix'. that lahormay 
have the opiH»rt unity to rebuild them. What du 
they fear? AbuntUifice. — It seems Impossible that 
>u< h i»leii« Hhouhl come into tlio minds of nu n. 
and sometimeH even prevail, not in the pcrMmul 
practice of men, but in their theories and in their 
kgislation. For, If there be anything evidently I 



true, it is this, that, so far at least as useful arti- 
cles are concerned, it is better to have Umn to 
be without them; and if it is incontestable that 
plenty is an e>il when it exists in things that are 
mischievous, destmctive and troublesome, such 
as irrasshoppers, caterpillars, vermin, vii > < iiiul 
malarial vapors, it must be cqutdly truu that it 
is a blessing as regards things which meet wants 
and sjitisfy (h'^iri-s ; tliiiiirs which man wcks, 
strives for, with the sweat of Ids brow ; thinjTH 
wldcli he is willing to buy by work or cxclumge, 
and which possess a real value, kucIi as food, 
clothing, shelter, works of art, means of loco- 
motion, of communication, of instruction, and of 
amusement; in a word, all that political economy 
busies Itself with. — If It he dortred to compare 
the civilization of two pcoj^li s. or of two ages, 
Htatisticsare apiK-aled to, to iufurui us which hod, 
in pro|K)rtion to its population, most means of 
sulwisti nct', tin' trn atest returns in asjrieultural 
produ< ts, in iiidu-trieji or art. most rojuls, most 
<-anals. most libraries and museums; and the 
I question is settled in accoplatu e with the com- 
IMirative activity of consumption, thai istosay, by 
plenty or ah\indaii( c. — It may, perha|>s, Ix' said 
that it is not nuthcient for products to be abun- 
dant: that it Is further necesKary that thoy be 
( (luiiably disirihiiti'd. There is noihimr trui-r 
i than this, but qm-slions nujsi not l»e confounded. 
I When wo defcnil abundance, and our opi>onent8 
decry it, we iKith t^ike as un<lt r-1oiMi ilic words 
I cttttrt'g juirihiiK, all else beinj: eijual; tliat i>, equity 
»»f distribiuion is presupiKWcd. — Further, ftmust 
he oi<s< rved, that abuntianoe is in itself the cause 
of pro|K-r distribution. The more abundant any- 
thing is. thr li \allir it ]M>s.r-M tllf les, its 

value, the more it is within the reach of every one, 
the more men atreon an equality with rceard tolt. 

"We are all ecpial in icvj^ t t to thf air, iHf.uise it 
e.\ists relatively to our needs and wants in in- 
exhaustible abuudaiuv; we are a little less e<|ual 
in re-rard to water. Inrause iM-ing less plentiful, 
it pos«.ess4-H a certain valui-; still less so with re- 
gard to wheat, delicate fruits, early > _m dik-s, 
rarities, their beneflt becoming confinetl to fewer. 
In an Invene ratio to their abundance. — It may 
lie ad'ld, I" -:tlisfy the -entimcntal s( rupli-s of 
our tiuK-s, that plenty is not a merely material 
good. Wants arise among men In regular order; 
they are ni't :d! r (|iially pressing, anil it may be 
said that their ordt r of priority is not tiie order 
of dignity. The coarser wants ratjst first be 
appeased, becaus<' their satisfaction involves our 
existence, and Itecause, as rhetoricians my, "Be- 
fore living worthily, we must live somehow." 
Primo m'tert, deinde phUont^tkari. — Ucuce it fol- 
lows, that It Is the abundance of the thlngn nec- 
essary for 111'' supply i>f liie commoiir-t wants 
which permits man uiure and more to spiritualize 
his enfoymenta, and to raise himself Into the re- 
lHoh of the true and the hrautiful. He can only 
di vole to the jHTfectinjr of lorin, to thecultivation 
of art, or to the invest ipuiona of thought, the 
time and the energies which, as a consequence of 
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progress arc no loMixer absorbed by the demands 
of his animal existentxr. Abundance, the result 
of long labor uid patieDt economy, can not be 
univenal at the flret fonnation of ioctet>', nor can 
it. at the same time, e\i-t us to nil |MKsil)lf pri>d- 
uctii, but it followH a regular order, commeuciug 
wftb the material wants, and ending with the vpkr- 
itual. Unhappy the nnlinn>< wlien external f(tr< 
Bueh !iH governments, violently invert this natural 
se(piencx!, Rubstitute for dei<ire»— coarse, It to true, 
liut iiu|>erioiis — others of a loftier natiin'. pre- 
maturely awakened, ehange the natural din-ction 
of labor, and disturb the eqviilibrium between 
wants and the means of satkfyiug them, an equi- 
libritun which Is the cause of all soHal stability. 

— Morefivi r. \V(T<' abumlaiicc a scourL'i', It would 
be as strange as uufortimatc, for easy »» the 
remedy Is (what Is easier than to abstain from pro- 
diH'inir, or to destroy''^ no one is wiillnir to adopt 
it. It is in vain that people in\ ciirh airninst plenty, 
supcrHbundance, plethora; it i> in vain that they 
Cttunriate the thecjry of restricted supply, that 
thry obtain for it the supixtrt of the law, that they 
proscribe machinery, that they disturb, interfere 
with and impede commerce; all this keeps no one 
from worfclnj^ to acquire abundance. On all the 

earth nxl a man in to lie im \ with wlio^c practice 
i» nut u pcrix'tual protest against these vain theo- 
ries; not one Is to be found whose sole endeavor 
i»i not to make the most of his powers, to foster 
them, to husband them, mid to increase their i>ro I 
dttCtlve capability by the co-operaii<>n of i^ irural < 
forces; not one who decries freedom in trade, but 
who acts on this principle (however eager be may 
be to deny others the same privilege): to buy in 
• dieapest market, and to sell in the dearest; so 
much so. that the theory of a restricted supply, 
which is so common in liookii, in the news])aiR'rs, 
iu conversation, in parliament, and by the way 
In laws, is negatived and stoltilled by Uie actiooa 

of every individual without CltCflptioa, composing 
the liuniaii race, which is the most incontrovertible 
refutation the mind cim well imagine. — But if 
nliundancc is better than Kcarcily, how docs it 
happen that men, after liaving virtually decided 
in faviir of ahundame by their action, by their 
labor, and their couunerce, constitute themselves 
theoretically the champions of restriction, to such 
an extent tluit iliev hrini; |mjitilar opinion in that 
view, and are the originators of ail sorts of re- 
strictive and Illiberal laws? This it remains for 
us to explain At iMitlorn. what we an' all aim- 
. iog at is, tluil each of our elTorts slumlri realize 
for m tha gnatert possible amount of tx-uetlt. If 
we were not by nature sociable, if we livc«l in 
Individual Isolation, we could know one rule only 
for attaining this object, to ir-.rk tn"ir(in>tfHt(fr. 
which implies progressive abundance. But, by 
means of ezchange and Its consequence, the divi- 
sion of lalsir, it i'- not directly to our~e!ve> but to 
others that we < onsccrale our lal>or. our efforts, 
our productions and our services. Hence it fol- 
lows, that without ]"-iiii.' >.i'.'lit of the rule, pro- 
duct. Mure, we have auolhcr always present to our 



minds, jmnluct more raliie; for on that depends 
the amount of remuneration which we slmU re- 
ceive for our sarvkes. No w , to produce mere, and 
to prodfteg vaiuf, are by no means one and 
the sanu- thing. It is manifest that if by force or 
Stratagem we succeed in making greatly scarcer 
the special service or product which constitutes 
our (Kcupalion, we woulil grow richir without 
additig to our lalnir either in qinmtity or quality. 
Suppose, for example, a sluK-maker cotdd, by a 
mere effort of will, cause the sudden luinihilation 
of all the shoes in tlui world, excepting only those 
in his own shop; or strike with paralysis eveiy 
one wiio knew how to itse the shoemaker's tools, 
he would become a Crontuit : his lot would be hn- 
provcd, not loL'i tlier with tlie ^em i tut of man- 
kind, but in au inverse ratio to the prtMperity of 
an. Thto Is the whole secret of the theory of 4 
scarcity as it shows its^-lf in restrictions, monopo- 
lies and privileges. It only veils, by the use of 
Htientitic language, that selllsh sentiment which 
finds a place deep iu the hearts of all : com}>etitor8 
annoy me. — When any product is brought to 
market, there are two circumstances which lend 
equally to enhance its value : first, that there is 
in the market a great abundance of articles for 
which it may he exchanged, that is, a great abtm- 
dajice of everything; and second, a great scarcity 
of articles of the same product Now, ndther of 
ourselves nor throu'^'h the intervention of laws 
and public |M)wer, arc we able to inlluence in the 
least the first of these circtunstances. rnfortu 
nately univerud plenty can not be produced by 
act of parliament; it must be obtained in some 
other way; legislators, customs olliiials and re- 
striction can do nothhig toward it. If, then, w» 
wish artlfldally to raise the value of any arttele, 
we must bring our ciier.nev to bcir on the other 
clement iu its value. Here individual effort i» 
not quite so powerless. With laws ad hoe, an 
arbitrary use of power, bayonets, chains and fet- 
ters, punishment and j>er-ecution, it is not imjws- 
sible to drive out comiietition, and to create tliat 
scarcity and artificial increase in value which is 
desired. This lH>ing the condition of things. It 
is easy to undersland what not only < an but must 
happen in au age of igaorauce, of barbarism, and 
of unrestrained greed. Every one turns to the 
leLrisIaltire and throtigh its intervention to ]>ubli<' 
fone, demanding of it the artiticuU creation, by 
all the means at its disposal, of a teareity in the 
article he pnxluces. The farmer demand- si un ity 
of corn, the cattle ndser of cattle, tin; iron uui>.ter 
of iron, the colonist of sugar, the cloth maaufsct* 
urer of cloth, etc., etc. Each one gives the same 
reasons for his demand, and the result is a body of 
doetriiie which may be called, iB^thettry of muir- 
city, and public force employs fire and sword to 
secure its triumph. — But. leaving the masses thus 
forced to umli tlt'i the rciritneti of uiii\ er-Ml rh arth. 
it is easy to comprehend what a labyrinth the in- 
vmtors of this scheme gt-t involved in, and what 
a terrible retribution await"- tlwir unscrupulous 
rapacity. It has been ^hown that as regards each 
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•pedal pruUuction there are two elemcote of value: i 
flnt, tlie seaicHy of ifnitUur artlelM; and, Mooml, 

the abimdanco of nl! which are not Kiniilnr. 
Now, we cull special aitvniion to this: by the wry 
Uet that the govemmeDt, the ntavc of in<iividual 
seMshneiM, cndenTors to realize the (lr»t of these 
elements of value, it destroys the second. It has 
satbflrl in sucei s-ion tli(^ wIhIu's of the farmer, 
tbe catUo raiser, the iron ma.ster, the manufact- 
iirw, the rolODht. by artiflcially producinar a scar- 
city nf 1 1 'ni. If mi At. of iron, of rloili. or of -^iiLrnr. 
but wluit lit ihut but *i*^lniyluglhal gentral tibuu- 
dant» which It the seeoDd Mwiltloii of value In 
(Mch M>i>,inite product Tbu-^. ;ift<'r having sub- 
mitted tlie (ommuuiiy lonrtual prixtition, which 
iCarcity implies, it is di'^eovered (lint it luu not 
mccwded in cntehini; thiH .shadow, in la^inGrtliis 
tpertrp. in niisiiiir this nominal value, because by 
just mueh as the scarcity of tlicarli( Ir in ((Ucs- : 
tiou operaUw in ita favor, ia tbe same way the 
itesrrity of othen nratrallzM It. In It, then, so 
hani to uad<'rstand tliat tlie slux-makcr. of whom 
we s()okc* above, should he succeed in dent roving, 
by a stmple wtsh. all theahoea In exlatence except 
th'>«>e made by himself, woiiM flm! himself no 
Ix'tter otT, even from tbe riiiiculoiis point of view 
of nominal value, if at the same time, every other 
thin^ ntminst which shoes can be exchanged be- 
came pro|)ortionately scarce? The only change 
would be, that every man, our shoemaker in- 
cluded, would be worse shod, worse clothed, 
wome fed, and worse lodged, even If products 
maintained toward eiirh otlicr tlic saine relative 
value. — It is uecesaarily so. What would Ite- 
eooie of society. If Injustice, oppreaslon, egotlnn. 
greed and igDomnce brought no ptmishment with 
themf Luckily, It is not p<Ki«iblc fur a few men, 
without its recoOfalg on themselves, to turn public 
force and the apparatus of government to the 
profit of prohibitive legislation, and to check the 
Untvenal impulieof hiunaoily toward abundance. 

Fuituiiuuc Bamtut. 

POr.Wn. "[ THnt^'ral. Polanri isa va-^f y>Iain. 
the centre of w hieh is at Warsaw, i>n the N'isiula, 
and which forms the northwestern region of a pla 
t<iiu two thirds larger, l)ounde<i by the Baltic sea, 
tlu ( )fler, the ( arputliinn mountains, the Black Si-a, 
the Borj'siliencs and llie Dwina. The l»ound«rie.s 
of the state of Poland have changed, in a thousand 
year^, from the belt fomied by the tributary rlvcra 
of the Vistula to the circumference of the whole 
phiin. But tbe country occupied by the Polish 
natkm hai never eitended beyond the Carpathian 
mnuntalna at the south and ea^t. No mountains 
traverse Poland, only sjindy hills. In the east 
tlM(ean> nuirshes; the «'entre is cover»'«l with for- 
esla. The soil contains minend wealth, cop|M'r, 
diver, and the largest mines of rock salt in Eu- 
rope. The climate is cold in the north, and teni- 
pcirate in the south; the soil is everywhere fertile, 
but nothrng bttt whMt la produced , — Tbe PolMi 
popul.vtit.n li.id im oriiiin (indepetKlenily of the 
Jliuuah or Turauian clenicnui of pru-hisiuric Eu- 



rope) in the Slavic tribe of the Leeks, established 
on the books of the Ylstula at the begtonfof of 

the middle aires: they are called the Slavi-s of the 
plain. They annexiHl to themselves, iu course of 
time, other Shivic nations, the principal of which 
are the Lithuanians, who occupy to the northeast 
of Poland a region of almost equal extent; and the 
les.ser I{u-«ians, eMablislii d at the cast and south, 
in the countries called later Podoliaand GaUcia. 
The aggregate of theae nations constituted, wlth- 
oiif any r.iri-iderable variation, ilie Polish nation- 
ality; but the power of Uiis state extended in the 
west over states almost wholly Gennanle; md In 
the southeast over nations of Turkish or Tartar 
origin, such as the Cogsacka of the Ukniju^. '. 
The time of tbe greatest territorial extent of Po- 
land was the year 1772. It was then composed of 
four states : Great Pntand, comprising Oneater 
Poland proper, Cujavia, Ma/ovia .ind Western 
Prussia : LUtU J^/lund comprisiug Little Poland 
proper, Podlaqula. Red Rtttaia, and the Ukraine; 
Liihiiiiniii, com|irising Lithuania projier. White 
Russia, tlie Black UusMia of Lithuania, lamugitia; 
and Anally the frudaiory emntrkt, that Is to say, 
the du( by of ("oiirlaiid and the Pomemnian dis- 
trictsof Butow and Luuenliurg, fiefs in the hands 
of the king of Prussia. And it wa.s precisely this 
year 1772 which saw the first dismemberment of 
Poland accomplished, and the political ndn of the 
nation precipitated. The cause's whicli leil to the 
dissolution of tbe most flourishing state of east- 
ern ESnrope are now well known. They may be 
summed u|)in the insnfllciency of puMir aiitliority 
at the tiiiiewlun Poland was surrounded by three 
military states subject to a rigorous centralization. 
— The oriirin of this anarchy lay primarily in the 
elective ( liaracter of the king. The la>l I'ia-t, a 
king of the first dynasty, was able to secun- the 
throne to his nephew only by allowing the nobility 
to force a stipulation upon him l>y which they arro- 
gated to themsehes S4\ iral iireroLMiiN es, such as 
exemption from taxatiuu. From that time ou, the 
nobility aaaerted their rlij^t of eleetlon, and, after 
the- 1 \tin( ti<m of the .Taircllons. enforced if. They 
swore their kings to tlie jmrtd cur, ntn, the ba-is 
of that Polish constitution by wliich, to n-e Vol- 
taire's expression, the nobility and the clergy de- 
fendtnl their liljcrty against their king, and took 
liberty away from the rest of the nation: " There 
the peasant sows not for himself, but for lords, U> 
whom he and hh land and all the labor of his _ 
hands lielong, and who can sell him or slay him / 
with the {je ^sja of the fleld. Ail who arc of gent le « ' 
blood depend only on themselves. To try them 
in a criminal matter, a genenil assembly of the 
nation is necessary; and they cam be arrt>tedouly 
after having been condemnc>d. Besides, they $n 
scarcely ever punished. Many of the gentry are 
[MKir, and aceept wr\'ice with those who are 
wealthy; they receive a salary from them. j>erforiu 
the lowest odices, and prefer to serve their etjuols 
to enriching themwlvm by trade. " Another peeul* 
larity of Ihifa coii-Htuiion u ns Mh- fjitnous right of 
rtto graatCil to the dcpuiit- » or nuucius iu the dieU. 
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**Each deputy enjoys tho right wliich thi' triJi- 
viMB of the people had at Rome, of opposing the 
laws of the senate. A single gentleioan who 
I proUit, invalidates by this one word the 
unaniiiii >ii-i ri'stdiitioiis of the n'si, and if he de- ■ 
parts frum the place where the diet is being held, I 
It must then dtesolve. The remedy provided for I 
the disorders which arise from this is more 
dangerous still. Pohind is seldom without two 
factions. Unanimity in the diets being thus im- 
possible, each party fornix a confc<kn\tinn. in 
which they tU-cide by u phirality of viiu>, with 
4nit any regard to tlie pr(»test«of the iuini»rily. 
Tiieae assemblies, ili«^, aoooiding to the laws, 
Init authorized by the laws, are held in the king's 
namr. iiltlimiu'li ofu n without his consent, and 
agaiiMl hiii iulereslM. When the dissensions are 
over, it belongs to the general diets to confirm or 
to annul the acts of tln se confcdcr:\tinri-i.'* (Vol- 
taire.) Such a system olTercil only loo ea.sy pn*- 1 
text.s and opportuniticH for the intervention of 
neighlK)ring 8tate.«i. From the hei^innin;; of the ' 
elective kingnhip the discord wii-s such tluit a ^ 
foreign prince \vu- i^euerally ele<-ted king, and 
when, at the end of the ei^teenth ceutuiy, the 
throne was given to a Pble, the choice was dic- 
tatiil liy foreiijn influence. Rus.>i!i nded for [ 
nearly a century in the Polish councils. Her last 
intervention liad for its chief motive to bring 
forward tlie situation of Russians of the On ck 
churcli, subjects of Poland in the csislern prov- 
inces, wliose reIi>rious iilR-rty was restricted or 
disregarded. It w:ih Russia which took tlie prin- 
cipal part in the military operations agtunst 
Poland, although the first idea of the division 
appears to have been expressed by Frederick II., 
Iring of Prussfai. — The first dismemberment toolc 
place in 1772 Austria and Pru»>-ia sii,rii,.,l treaties 
with Poland which restored to Rusttia, Livonia, 
Polotsk. Wltebsk. Melslaw and Minsk; to Prussia, 
a part of Posnania. Pomerania ami Wamin; and 
to Austria. Galicia and IxKlomiria. Poland, re- 
duced to these limits, abolished her ancient gov- 
'Cmmcnt. and adopted, by a constitution cojiied | 
from that which France liad Just voted (1701), 
hereditary royalty, national n-prescntation, with 
two houses, the re-establishmcni of urban fran> 
chise. and the almlMon of serfdom. But this 
onsi itiitioti having iM-en taxeil with ille^'ality Iiy 
the confederation of Tarjowicc, asjiembled by 1 
the advice of GatlieriBe TI., and at which the oM I 
Rovereitmty r>f the equestrian orrlerwas reclaimed, ' 
the disturbances which folKiwcd this transforma- 
tlOQ led to the interference of the Russian armies, 
and the second partition of Polaml (1791K which i 
took from her half of Lithuania, Posnania. Thorn, 
and Dantzic. Poland rose in arms the following 
year, and took part in the European war, but her 
defeat was followed by the third partition (1794). 
— .\ n:itiiin can tn>t lie .nil at once viippn^-id, | 
«8pi4:iaUy in modem times, without the conquest 
giving rise to the protests of the states which 
have H'lt shjiriil in the spoliation, and which tlien 
«Kert themsclveai fur the re-eslublishmeat of the 



diBracml)ored nation. Poland wiis the subject of 
two of these at least partial restorations. The 
first was the work of Napoleon 1., who consti- 
tuted, by the treaty of TiLsit (1(*)7). as an inde- 
pendent state, at most the ancient country of 
the Leeks, the basin of the Vistula, under the 
title of grand duchy of Waisaw. This territory 
was taken almost entire from Prussia, defc.itr.l 
at Friedland. The grand duke was the king of 
Saxony. The constitution of 17B0 was preserved, 
in fonn, at all events. This creation of the grand 
duchy of War-n\v wjis dated at Tilsit. 1807; 
Prus.sia had m n hinir of Poland, hut Russia kept 
all the cast, and Austria all the south. The war 
with Austria having Ix-en renewed, the Poles 
recon(iucre<l Galicia; btit they were ohlige<l in 
lti09 to cede a part of it to Russia, by a treaty 
approved of by France. The second restoration 

of I'olaml was the work of Etirope. a-M iiitilcd 
at the congress of Vienna. — The treaties of 
1815, while keeping Posnania for Prussia, and 
Galicia for Austria, gave an indi pcndent exist- 
ence to the greater i>oriion of Poland, whi( h, 
under the niune of kingdom of Poland, was gov- 
erned by the emperor of Rusj^ia on the principle 
of jtermnnl union. This kingdom received a con- 
stitution, Nov. 15-87, 1815, l»y virtue of which 
the senate and the chamber of nuncios of the no- 
bility and of deputies of the co m m on s shared in 
the legislation. The chambers had a ceilain initia 
tive. iuid suffrage was established on a much 
broader basis tlian in the French thartret. The 
Roman Catholic reliirion. profess*-*! by the gre.iler 
jiart of the iidiubiianls of the kingihnn of Poland, 
was to he the object of the peculiar care of the 
government, without detracting in auy way fn)m 
thelibprty of other forms of religion, all of which, 
\^ iiliniit ex< i-iiiion, miirht b»' pracliccKl freely and 
publicly, and enjoy the protection of the govern- 
ment. IMfference in the forms of worship made 
no ilifTcn iH f as to the enjoyment of civil and 
political rights. The s4'natc of the kingdom of 
Poland was to have as many bishops of the Roman 
Catlmlic church as the law shf)wl«l r~t:il>Iish pala- 
liiuiles; a bishop of the Grei-k ciiur( h liad u swjt 
in it also. All public a<lminislrative affairs, judi- 
cial and military, without exception, wci < u< ho 
conducted in the Polish language. Public i -Ln < s, 
ImjiIi ci\il and niililary, could be tilled only by 
Pules. Cracow, with its suburbs, was also consti- 
tuted a republic. The direction of its affairs was 

conducted by a H-natr, and the I( i:i--lative power 
by an assembly of representatives. (Constitution 
of May 1819.) But a commission appointed by 
the three joint powers decided everything. — The 
system c-lablislied by the constitution of 1815, 
u|)on a mor*' lil»eral liasis tlnui the charters of that 
period, and the application of which would not 
tiave been without difficulty under a national dy- 
nasty, was naturally still more precarious in a 
country lately conquered, an<l the dependence of 
which was but slightly disguised by the so-called 
system of jirrvtnid nnio/i. Fmm tlii- time on, 
Pulaud buw the possibility ul liberty uuly in corn- 
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plete M^pamtion, and sought It In four iusurrec- 
tiom. tlie f nfltire of which each thne aggraTat«d 

the situation of the country. Thr first took place 
in 1830. and was cniahMl the year following; in 
the battle of Ostrolailuaiid the cnitiun of War- 
fww. Thf Russian Rovemraent adopu-cl a series 
of mra-Mirts lu t iraco Ilu' Polish nutionality. the 
principal of whifh wen' tin* alKjIition of jiulicial 
power in Lithuania and Ruthcnia, tbesuppreawion 
of Catholic drarchea, forced conTersloiis. theedu* 
cation of tlic < Iiil(ln n in tln' l{ii-sian rclipi^ti (in 
Poland as well m in Lithuaniu), the substitution 
of tfie Ruarian taaguage for the Polish in public 
docnmenlH and in the Mf li(X)l.s. the transportation 
to St. I*etcrsl)ur}; of the library of Warsaw, the 
forced enrollment of Poles in the Ruissian army, 
their transix>rtnlion to the Caucasus, tlic conflxca- 
tion of their poods, the inquisition of officials in 
families, and the tnin>j>ortalioii aiul forri <i i nmll 
ment of children. A large number of Polen emi- 
grated, either to other European emmtrieii. prin- 
cipally Fmncc nn«l I^nijland. or to tlie n>pultlic 
of Cracow, on the faith of Us constitution. TItc 
Auatro-Priisao- Rus.sian commission, which had 
held thr town since 181."). and which had the letter 
of the treaties in its favor, exacte<l their expulsion 
fr 111 tiif senate, and, aa the innate refused to 
obey, took their expulsion upon itself. The accu- 
mulation of resentment bttrst out in a revolution 
some years afterwanl (IMfi) Asstx iations cover- 
ing all Poland, delegated authority to a dictator- 
ship of lire, who proclaimed, at Cracow, on the 
22d nf Feliniary, the national •roveminent of the 
Polish republic. The movement extended every- 
where, and was everywhere crashed out in blood; 
it was then that the ma^iiacre of tlx- IV»les in 
Galicia t<K»k phut*, by jx asants of Kussian oriu'in, 
whom the Austrian frnvt rnment wsws a<-cUM'd of 
having excited to the deni, and which it at all 
events did not restndn. Tlie rtTjnbHc of Crncow 
was suppresscfl. and .Vii^lria. Prussia and Russja 
signeil. on the <Sth of November, a tn-uty which 
Incorporated Cracow with Austria. Pnmoe and 
Enghinil I iit< n d a pri>t< st. for fonn's sake .V 
thild insurrection look place in IHiH, and waa 
qoelled the same year. — In 1S61 the Ruwian 
jrovcrnni'-nf siumtsl to wish to adopt fni' Institu- 
tions in i'olaud. .V council of state or of adminis- 
tration, and councils of distrii Is iiid of nuiniciiml- 
ttiea, werehiatituted; the use of the Polish language 
in ofRchil dncnmenta was permitted, and the right 
of pi'tiiion rnoirni/cd. It is ci rtain that tin- iia 
tional ngronomictil society carried its labors lx*yond 
the objert for which ft waa establiahed; It was 
dLssoivi ii. as well as (lie iirbon delegationfi. Tiie 
fourth insurrection was thenceforth fully resolved 
upon; it lasted until 1863 and IHtM. and' was, lilce 
the previotis on<»s. n-fluced by force. Kninci* and 
England inieq>os«'d by diplomatic notes, to the 
legality and conclusi<»ns of which the Russian 
government took exceptions; the intervening pow- 
ers did not push any further the measure which 
bad enroura);ed the Pol- s witlir»ut fxivinir tlieni 
maj real support; the character of bdUgerenttf, 



wliich was accorded to the confederate states 
of Americs, was not granted to them. After 

the siipprej«iion of this last insurrection, Poland 
lost even the nominal exidtence which had l>oen 
conccdtMl to her by virtue of the treaties of 1815; 
she WHS incorporated into the Russian empire, 
and in IHti? the very name of Pohmd disap- 
peared; there remain, adniinistnitively at least, 
only the ten western gOTcmmenta of the empire. 
J. DB B. — fl. OenenU CbiMMferaMms. The Pol- 
ish question is at once easy to state, and difficult 
to solve. We have to do with a nation whoee 
territory and independence have been taken away, 
which has foutrht with heroism and perseverance 
to recover those inestimable |)os.session8, which 
has been conquered, and has suffered martyrdom 
rutlier thim abjure its rights. This is the state* 
ment of the question; what will be the solution 
of it? Russia. Austria. Prussia, will never n-store 
the provinces which they have taken; thatappeara 
to us certain. Let any one ask no matter what 
••ountrv to cede a part of its tcnitory without 
"previous ami just indemnity," and (lie answer 
would be the same. Only a war can bring about 
flic n esiahlishment of Poland; but unless ex- 
Iraoniinary ( ircumsiances should arise lo aid its 
liljenitors, success would be tf>o doubtftd for any 
one willingly to run the riska of an aggroadon. — 
Many |K'rsons believe that there Is an interest. If 
not l^uropean, at l(>asl Fn-nch and (lerman. in the 
reconstruction of Poland on the Imnlu of the 
Vistida. But as this Poland would lie intended 
a- a liarrii r aL'ainst Russja. the latter would spend 
hi r lust rouble and her last man rather than i)er- 
mit Its establishment , an<l in this emergency the 
govemim-nt would And the Russian nation n-ady 
for any sacritice. The interest of Prussia and 
of Austria is open lo discussion : but, however 
threatening Russia may appear to them, these two 
powers win always think that the portions of 
Poland wliidi tin y have annexed will he more 
useful to Lhem as provincett than as aHlea. In 
view of these difficulties, we will not venture any 
prophecy as ii< ilic future of Polaiifl. It is, how 
ever, self-evidi nt that llic <'tr<>rts of a handful of 
brave men will not sullice to vanquish the nu« 
mennis and well dis< iplined battalions of Itussia. 
Knthusinsm will not supply the place of numlH'rs, 
and neither Poland nor civili/jilion has anything 
to gain from a rising, the result of which must 
seem like suicide. — We can not leave this sub- 
J< ct wtthottt drawin.' fn>m the history of Poland 
the political les-son which it coulains. And tirMly, 
the elective system, applied to n^lty, has borne 

siich sad fruit on the banks of the Vistula, that it 
would forever Ix* conilemned if men prutiie«l by 
the leseona of history. Resides, it is known that 
Germany herself baa not had too much reason to 
l»e Mitistled with her "elective empire," although 
it was during seveml centuries elei live only iu 
form. Republics will continue to replace Uieir 
chief magi-strateti periodically, and at short inter* 

vals t>uf iin'iian liies will n main hereditary. It 
is true that Pukud calk'd herself a npuUic. — 
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Then, the UbentmDeto, the uoanimity required for 

the < li«iiri> of a king and in other ciiw^s, rcndeml 
all regulur decisiou impossible. This re<|uiri'inunt 
4)ouId not be In any way juatiflcil. AttbeprcscDt 
day, soviTciirii ]V)wcrs alone maiiitain such a re- 
quin-mi-nl, wliit li may be siu>luiut>d to a certain 
extent by states ooming freely together in oou- 
ferenoe, but haa its inconvenienMS even in a 
confederacy ; it ii neceeaary that in the grealar 
numlHT of caseM the majority shouhl ])ri viiil. A 
amall number of persons, filled with the desire of 
isoming to an understanding, succeed at last in 
afjreeing by a w rirs of compromise's. States a.s- 
«embleil in confereJice are rarely numerous, while 
Poland had 40,000 nobles with' the right to vo;. ; 
how could they nsrcc? It is easily understood 
that with this umltitude of petty 8ovcreiy:nH an- 
archy shoukl have found its way into the country 
and excited the covetousnew of it« neighbors. 
We have no intention of extenuating wliat Is 

odious in the art of jiartiiion, \iy '^.iyin;j; tlial thf 
Poles provoked it by the uniDlelligeot or^ptniza- 
tion of their government. The tliief can not lie 
«leclan'd innocent bc< ausc the owner neglcctiil to 
shut his <ioor, hut the owner hiia none liie less 
himself to blume. — But if these mistakes have 
had such terrible results to the victims of them, 
tlie states which look part in the N|>oliatiou have 
fell the constMiuences of tiieir unjust act; unil it is 
not impossible that they may yet suffer further 
from it, for moral evil fa nearly always followed 
by a series of troublee, (See Natioxai.itieb, 
Law ok ; HtssiA.) Maviuce BliOCK. 

I'OLK'K. By the term police, w e here mean the 
coercive |M>wer of tlie state in the domain of hou)e 
aclniinlstration. Morality, on the other hand, is the 
rule, the ilictaleof duty in the conscience of the 
individual, over his will, and the free action of 
that will. This rule or sui>remacy can he found- 
ed only ou the freedom of the individual. It is a 
fact of psychic life whidicannot be produced by 
outward < nrrrion. but, at the same titiic, \vhi<'h 
can not Ijc prevented. Since jK)wer. in the sense 
in wliich the term b used in this article, can ex- 
ercise only external compulsion, it follows that 
it luis not the means of directly iutlucuciui; the 
morality of individuals. It may prevent indi- 
viduals from doing certain definite acts, and by 
threats of penalty compel the individual to i>er 
form certain puldie duties; but it is unable to cre- 
ate or transform the sentiment from which the 
supremacy of the dictates of duty over the will of 
man si>rinir* For moral fre< dont is a domain 
inaccev>ihie to the police |M»wer. This cardinal 
tnith has made its w ay to full nromiition, only 
slowly. ()nl\ in n>o*lern times has the st-ate 
refused to make its subjects moral by means of 
public ordinances and prohibitions, and by the 
enforcement of oon^pnlsory police measnres. In 
tlie ancient world, and chiefly among the Greeks, 
the conviction prevai1<s|. that tiic >tatr shouhl 

assume the task of educating the indivklual in 
mocallty, and tiiat tlie IndlTidnal could only be- 



come moral in the state and thnngh the state. 

Plato and Aristotle. difTcrent as their d'H triiics of 
the state are in other points, agreed with the then 
prevailing ophiion, that the state should regvdate 
both the inner and the outward life of its citizens, 
iu order to guide them towanl the highest good, 
tomonli^. bl the kl^tion of the ancients the 
law, as a oODSequence, encroached on the domain 
of morality, and the codes of law which sub- 
jected individuuls most to guardianship in this 
matter, ia order to educate them in morality, 
were those that enjoyed <be highest rqratation. 
(Cf. Hermann, Lehrbufh der GrUeh PriniUtlter- 
(hiimer, 2d ed., 1870, p. 473, etc.; ttchomann, 
(iri.rh Alterthumer, Jki ed., 1871, vol. i., p. 118, 
etc.; Fustel de Coulanjcef*, cite ant q>'f, p 'isi, 
etc.) — The Roman law was the first to assume an 
independent attitude in relation to mondity, and 
to fnme itself in accordance with its own laws. 
But the Roman state not only demanded of tlie 
( itizen that he should live accordiuL' to law, and 
perform all his legal duties, it also expecK^ the 
citizen, by his moral priTste Itfe, and a wetl- 
rt'irulalc<l private houseliold, to contribute to 
the w t il iK'ing of the community. Any one, who 
tltrough immoral conduct injured his own worth 
as a citizen, and, as a member of the common- 
wealth, injured the community, did not, therefore, 
violate the law, but he »'.\|K)«'d himself to reproof 
by the state, and forfeited his political honor, be- 
cause be had failed to fulfill his moral obligations 
toward the state. In the jnililic ci nsiis. that oc 
curred every fifth year, the censors were required 
not only to examine into the rights of the citfatens, 
their capacity for tax.afion. an<l l>earing arms; 
they were also rcquiiiil to subjc-ct the moral con- 
duct of individuals to a thorough investigation, 
and, without any legal restraint, they might in- 
flict the nota of infamy on any citizen who bad 
done anything "contrary to public mondity, 
imd contrary to the interests of the community." 
The delinqnent, according to his rank, was then 
t-iilicr « \()( ll<'d from the trihui', or, if "/•'>^, con- 
dctnued to lose Ids horse, or to be deprived of 
his seat in the senate. The censorial nota, whidi 
had to be ralilicd by lM)th censors, remained 
valid only until llie < .\i>ira(ion of llie luxfnnn, 
that is, until the period of the next census. (Cf 
Mommsen ltvnu9cJie« UtaaUreeht, 2d ed.. Ib77. 
vol. ii., p. 863, etc.) This Tvmarkable institu- 
tiou of moral cenMir^liip may not have bet-n 
able to render the iiomuus more moral, but it 
certainly contributed to strengthen the sense of 
civil honor, and, for a limitctl time at least, it was 
able to op|M)>e a Imrrier to the outwartl decay of 
morality. The censorship perished under the 
empire, and the imjM'rial penal laws against im- 
niondity and luxury proved inadequate sulwti- 
lutes for the <'<'/i«Mr#, which, "by the magnitude 
of its power, boundlessness of iu arbitrariness, 
its lofty mora! nobleness, and local patriotic ego^ 
lism, was a L'< imiiie expression of the Ki'iuan re- 
public." (31ummsen. vol. iL, p. 827.) — During 
the middle ages the prevailiqg theoiy of the 
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church assigned to tbe stale the taek of employing 
Hi poMllMl pemw in the eseentloB of eccleriarti- 

cal diTTiwi. an<l of c (imjx lliiiir tlic o1)>ervanre 
of the moral prtHvpUi siint timutl by llif clmrt h. 
Bat. aft that time, br reaMn of tlie inconsiderable 
part In ken by the Mate in Icjffislation and in inter- 
nal administration, it was only in innlated ca.ses 
and un.systi'iuuticully that tho state could under- 
take the task aaaigDod it by the church. Not till 
the clone of the middle ageadid the public teaibat- 
itic-, ill ail unsy>i< rnatir manner, it is true, begin 
ext«.-u&iveiy to oppose immorality by threats of 
putdsfanent, and to remove certain immoral ex- 

i-rc-iiciK t-s ill i^nlntc^l r:i*( H I^aws writ' enacted 
a^piiiist luxury. tur>iug and Hwearing, excessive 
dlinkinu:. u>;aiast be^puy, and the keeping of 
«Micubiiu!S. In Germany the imperial police reg- 
ulations of the sixteenth century present a long 
and varied !«erics of jKilicc n ijuiatioim luul prohi- 
bitioas» which were afterward kept up, and still 
ftuther extended In the other German states by 
legislation. Win n, l iter, in the l iirhtcfiilh ct-n 
tiuy, enliglilened des|H>usm had attained to power, 
govenments, by a clow supervision of tbe sub- 
ject* of the state, and by the leLn-'Iative resrulation 
of their private life, did their best to lead them, if 
not to morality, at lejist to t«'mpnral well-ln-ing. 
Wilhnut rccoguixing the moral freedom of the 
individual, active polictt legislation sought to sub- 
ject the whole life and enih avors of individiml-; 
to regulatiooA, Only since tbe close of Uio pai>t 
and the beginning <rf this century has a mora cor- 
rect underxtnniliii.' of ih'- true nature of morality 
and of moral freedom begun to exert it» intluenco 
on the legislation and adi^istration of the Htate. 
By (li-.rrc<>« the iv<li« e lawx. wliieh iiitcrfi ri il with 
the private lifr of the subjert, not wiili a view of 
pvevcoting violations of the law. or ti> proliH-t the 
oomrounity fnnn danger, but solely to compel the 
iiHlividual to greater morality or economical fore- 
sight. Were exi»res>;]y abrfv.rate«l, or fell into eoni- 
ple^e oblivion for want of enforcement. The atate 
at laat came to undemtand that it must refuse to 
einliMvor to ediiciite its ciii/eiiH tiinrally \ty the 
«*inployineutof co«'reive uieani*, aii<l that it should 
promote their moral educalion by aiding the 
whol'- iM-oiiomtc and iiii<Heetual eullun- of the 
]Wf>ple in so far as that eulture reijuiri's the aid of 
tbe stale. The state has further underii<MKi. that 
in itself immorality is not puoiahable. because the 
state ran iwis<« judt;ment only on external acts and 
b' liavior, not im lliin;."^ which belon:;to the inner 
pnychic life of man. An fict in itself ia neither 
moral nor immoral ; It femoral or Immoral only in 
•<n funis tin- disposition or int»ntion, whose out- 
ward expression it is, is mond or immoral. The 
•tate Is justified In oppaiitng, and obliged to 
oppose, and. when |>o<sib|f. to prevent, immoral 
act*, only in »o far a.<« sueh at Is are an injury to 
the goojls of individuals or of the community prf>- 
tected tf the state, or when there h danger that 
Immoral aeta may cause such injuni-. lu such 
cast* the state inl« rft ri s, not bc< au»e the intcn- 
tkm, from which the acto proceed, is immoral, but 



because such acts either Injure, or threaten to tBr 
fmt, tte goods, which an nudor the legal pMlee> 

rton of the state. It is only t xtenia! nets, there- 
fore, which Ix lonir to the police suiKrvi.sion of the 
state, and not mornliiy or immorality of intention. 
— Acts proceeding from an immoral character or 
intention, followed by injury to goods protected 
by the law, draw after them h iral eonMHjuencee, 
which are detennined by the different parts of the 
law, portlcnlnrly by tbe criminal or penal law. 
The object of police regulations for the pubHo 
security ia the pruveutiun of these violations at 
the law. PoUee r^$ul(^*^* ^ ^ intweal ^ 
morality, on the contrary, confern themselves 
only with those acts whieli of thumselvesi are not 
an injury to Intcrettts reoQgnised by tha law, to 
property, etc. ; which do not even always expose 
such intcrest.s to injury; but which, by the spread 
and eiicourairemcnt of an immoral character in 
the commuuiiy, are apt to cause injury or expose 
to danger the goods ef ladivldttala or of the com- 
munity. Police remilationa in the interest^ of 
morality, therefore, are not aimed at the immoral 
intention Itself, but at the ipread and encourage- 
tnent of the immond character; and even in this 
cu-se only when sueh spread and encouragement 
threatens injury to legally protected interests. 
It hence results, that the sphere of suchr^gulationa 
in the modem stale is a very narrow one, and that 
it is confined to a limitc<i number of external im- 

I moral acts. And, as these regulations do not 
opftose Immorality because fnnmoral. but because 
it is the cause of injury to the community, it 
follows that the legal provisions of states in tbe 
matter of publie morality wfll be different in dif- 
ferent statt-s, according as the prevalence of such 
injury is greater or less. The diversity of the 
stages of cult urc, of the character, of the CIMtoms 

j and economic coiulitioos in different nations, prth 
duces a diversity in the police regulations relating 
to morality. The objects with which iKilice regu- 
latioiu in tbe interests of morality are chiefly con- 
cerned, are drunkenness, gambUng and sexual pro> 
flii:a< y. In recent times the-e reirulations have 
rightly been extended ho as to make tliem cover 
cruelty to animals. — I. Dranfaaiuw. TheindiU- 
gencc In intoxicating iK'vcragcs, which is to be 
found among almost all nations of the past and 
of the present, is not in itwif immoral, but be- 
comes immoral when, through excess, it begiiia 
to exert an injurious effect on tha body and 
on the mind. .Man then undermines his bodily 

j and his mental powers, in order to afford a mo- 

I ntentary grntMcatlon to the senses. But In so 

j far as the imlividual, by excessive indulgence 
in intoxicating beverages, injures only himself, 

I it is not the duty of the state to int«'rfere with 
him. The st.ite is not bound to relieve its adult 

I Nubjects of thiir mond resixmsibility, nor to 
protect them against the > on-i qiu iices of their 
own indivklual immorality. But when drunk- 
enness no longer nppeani as an Isolated phenom- 
enon; wIkii. over tiir whole jxople, or over any 
single daw of the population, it asaeru its lament- 
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able power, Its injiiri<ms pflccts arc not limited to 
the individual who is its slave, but are felt by the 
family, by society, and by the state, and it imper- 
ils the very foundations of the family, and the life 
of the state, Ilecent investi;::itions have proved 
that excessive iudulgenoe in iutoxicaols oot only 
acta injurtouslj on the organism, that U not only 
increuM's the liability to sirkne«vs, and increases the 
mortality of drinkers, but iilso, that through the 
fallaeneaof alcoholism, numy symptoms of degen- 
eniry are trniKmith d in offspring. Although the 
statistical data are lieie s<_)mewhat defective, it is 
an incontestable fact, that the dninkcnne^is of pa- 
rents transmits to their progeny the tendency to 
a number of aofous dineases, under which the 
latter sooner or later succumb. Tin rlcstniction 
of family life, caused by alcoholism, and the effects 
of baUtual parental drunkenness on the diUdren, 

cxm not be shown stati«ilically, but tbesi? effeCtS 
are so manifest that statistic!* are supepfluOOS. 
The consequences of intemiK-rance extend far be- 
yond the family circle, when it has become a vice 
of the nation, or of any cla.Hs of Bociety. There is 
no doubt whatever that intemi>erance is a fruitful 
source of the increase of crime and of criminals. 
"Porertr, ignorance, sennultty, frreligfon and 

inunorality arc irTi ally favund by ulcoholism, and 
propurtiooately diminished by the temperate habits 
of tin people." In thb sense aloohoUsm very per- 
ceptibly influ< !i( i s thf iiuTt aM-nf crime We are 
convince«l that (Iruiikeiiiu ss and alcoholisiu ren- 
der man inciinetl to commit unlawful arts, which 
differ according to time, place and circumstance^^; 
bfH-ause under their influence he is unable to con- 
trol any transient impulse of the will, and can not 
subject it, as when he is sober, to the control of 
the judgment. It is a truth that, with the In- 
creitse of intemperance ami of drunkards — which 
is not altogether identical with the im:ri;aiic of the 
consumption of alcohol to general— the number of 
crimes iiiiii nf fiiminals nNo increases. And in 
this opinion all iho^e ajrree who are U-st acquaint- 
ed Willi the lives of < riminals, to wit, the judges 
and magistrates of all countries.* We certainly 
must not here overlook the fart, that a number of 
crinjcs. committed by drunkards or in a stale of 
drunkennesti, would probably have been commit- 
ted, even If the i^erpetraton had not been addicted 
to drink; still, it i^ certain that inii nipi raiK c and 
dninkenni-HH in very many iustunce^i arc the ele- 
ment but for the presence of which these crimes 
would not have In-eu coinmitle<l — to the num- 
ber of dnrnkanU among pristjncrs, and the num- 
ber of crimes oommittwl under the influence of 

• Bilr. p. !Mt. « tc. Acc<>nJiii« to Bar ip. m!i\. thf tn««t ex- 
[)< ri<'ii< 1 11 Jailf^-f. innt'i^tnit' j* mid |)rls<in oflkiiiU in KiiLrinii'l 
hns. il.i lHr<i1, ttiat thr<-</-f<>iir!hx Ui fl>ur■fllttl^ nf nil i riwv 
an' !Im I' -1. till iiit<-iii(»riii;< ' . In dn' vi-ar |s7T. IvJurc .i 
|j«irliiiiin iit.iry njuiiiiilt- ■■. niii' tun prison cupvriijt' ndi iit- 
aDil cli rvym«-ii wtati d lli it tin- iiurnlw r of jirliMiiii rs wtin 
WW- victim* of iiilvinpi-ranrf iitn«unt«-<l t<« lUI-W) yn. r c iit. of 
•II CrininnlH (p ?M4l. In <>>TniAny. ncinnlint; l<> lUr tp. 
MB), In tin- %t ar \<'>. iif Xi Xr: |iri"i.ii. r-. tln rv w.Tf 13.TiJ«S 
druiik:ir''.- (11.7 ].■ r '••■iit i, T.'.Sr'J i < ■ i - .> ii i il ilririk< t<< {•Si.l 
per ct-Dt.>, sitU 6,417 Uabilual <lruukartl» ^lU.Otwr cvut.). 



alcohol, we possess statistical priX)f ttliowing the 
indueuce of intemiK-nmce in protlucing crime. Oa 
the other hand« we lack sufficient data to show the 
precise Influence of intemperance on the number 
of tliosi' who claim public us'~istaiH e In spite of 
this absence of statistical proof, we may safely 
assome that to numeRnis cases pauperism baa ita 
source in the intempenince of the aMiatcd to- 
dividual, or of his |mreut». The cause of pau- 
perism Yus in the disturbance of domestic econom- 
ic condhions The loss of bodily and intellectual 
power rentiers it impossible, or at least extremely 
difficult, for the person impoverished liy intem- 
perance to reliabilitatu himself. — In this way to- 
temperance exercises highly injurious effects on 
family and national life, as well as on the state. 
We must accordingly regard it as the duty of 
the stale to protect itself against the dangers by 
which it is threatened fhxn intempenince. In 
several counlrieH tlie efforts of society, unsup- 
ported by the state, have been abl^ (or a time at 
IcaMt, to stop the progress of intemperance. Thus, 
the temperance and total abstinence societic-s in 
the United States and Great Britain have exercised 
a beneficent influence. In the year 1806 a tem- 
perance society was founded at Homra, in the 
state of New York, but it failwl of any marked 

i sucveiis. But a temperance society, which was 
finally estabHriied In 1837, and whose membem 
pledijed themselves to total abstinence from all 

j alcoiiolic beverages, rapidly gained u vast num- 
Imt of adherents. In 1838 there liad Wvn formed 
380 temperance societies, with 80.000 members; 
in 1888 the number of the societies had increased 
to H,(H)0. with l,r)<K),O<)0 memlK-rs, More thuo 
4,000 whisky distilleries were closed, and more 
than 8,000 merchants had giren up the traflic to 
spirit*. In recent times, however, these t( ni[)er- 
auce societies have decreased. In England, the 
first temperance society was estabUsh^ to ISM. 
In that country, above all, the teetotal temper- 
ance society, established in 1885, had a large 
membership, while in 1H40, and sub.se<iuently. 
Father Mathew, both in Ireland and in England. 

I gained honorable distinction in his warfare against 
intemperance. .\t present there exist in Great 
Britain many large societies, with abimdant 
means at their command, among which the na* 

' tional temperance li-atnie S4'ems to Iw the most 
important. In Germany, beginning with the year 
1888, and chiefly to Prussia, Hanorer, Oldenbttrg. 
et«'., seveml temperance societies were formeil, 
which, in sjiiie of vi(>lent opiHxsiliou. gained a 
large numlx-r of adherents. Nevertheless, after 
1840, the activity of these societies daily dimln- 
isheil; most of them uhinmlely dissolved, and the 
few that liavc >urvive<l until the present, have 
dragged out a sickly existence. The histoiy of 
these associations in Gemrnny proves Chat the ao- 
tion ()f soficty docs not snflicf fortius suppres.sion 
of intera|M rance, Hence, even the succes-sful soci- 
eties in England and the Unile<l States have felt 
the neccvsiiy of iiiM.kinir the aii! of the state, of 

1 the police and of the legiAlatuic. The iilate can 
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not ri'fuK' to gnjiit this aid. Still, in grantiu^ it, 
till- Ifjjiblutur kIiouUI Ix-ar in mind that it ia not 
tbe talk of the irtate to make iadividualH moral. 
It alioald otttj ««ek, at far aa poasible, to protect 

S4xi(ly from thr dainago, and jircMiil the injury, 
caiui^ by inlumperance. To tlm cud, tlie stale 
UMj pot obstacles fn the way of temptation to 
ialanuppmnce. !iinl. hy the imp<>*«itioii of suitiihlr 
penalties, oppose lliu Mpreud of intemperance. — 
The moat faaportant neana at tlie oominand of 
the atal^, to oppose the temptation to intemper- 
•Boe, is tlie limitation and surveillance of drink- 
ing plaoea. and of the retail trade in qiiriia*— 

• Thf grneml economic prirK-ipli'. tliat tho prcxtnctton nc- 
mmmiiciutt'ii Ifix'lf to the ili'inanil for tlif article pr«Klncf(l, I* 
Incomrt in i»o fur m tlie nnml)«T ol ilrtnkini; pilin g ami tLi- 
M-ttil tni<1>' In fpiril* urv conconH-d, for tlii- n-awon th:<t th».- 
lontptatioiiii U> int<'mpfrancf»n' incn'awtl by thr fr<'<iiifMcy. 
convrnicnct! ami ctifjipncnn of the op|M>rtuuitiiK otli'n-il fi.r 
Ihi- gratiflcation of tin- tiifiti' for intoxicantji. WlKr«- tiiv< nix ur 
"•«|n<in» ami Itio n-tall traOo in i<piriL* an- complfti ly fni". 
tbe nunitwr of taTrm*. cti-.. io not pM|)ortioh«l to ttu- wmit. 
Imt to ItlP povviT 111' n-»i>t-incf of thf pi'oplf to tli<- (Ifrlrt-. 
for •tntni! drink. Tli>- l<-»it Uili> jMnvi r for rtfi-tJiiicf ir*. ttii' 
■mtiT will •>>• the tmmtH-r of " Mloonn." ami tti.- nion* rup- 
Mljr will int nip«'r»nc<' »pn'a<l. For ttii< ri n>Min tlio xv- 
lailinff of •piritiioii* liquor* in all i-i ii. - hi m i'uhjfct«il 
to p4^*lico rrjjulfiiiiMiii, ond wln rv tlnw v „Mi,.itioim linvf bitni 
abolUtinl. » ^pi't'jly n-turn U> «i v. n r oti^ !. bac Ix-imi ncco- 
lijiry. In Bnpl.-ind thr public liouw.. Imvc to tn- liccnMil, 
and the licrnne can hi' j;rint»'<l only hy a |n rinan>'nt coin- 
mitttt- of ih<- jiiftici* of th" pvncr of (hi- county, or of tlu- 
city, and niUfl Im- rent wril < vi rv year. Tb«? Iici ii»i- m 
graiiti'd only for one il.fliiitf public liotitv. on «liicli u 
*p<Tial tax i!t laid. (I^w* of 1!^ and IKTVj In Fmncc, by 
« derrpv of m-c 49, 1X31. a livi ni or inn can Ik- o|i<-n«-4l only 
l>y vlrtne of n lti.» n* . iseD'-d by tbo pref>it. Thf pn fcct 
may clo«.' a tavern, from motives of public !M-<Mirily, or hv- 
cau«o the ke<p« r thereof ha^ lxi-n f. nh iuiil fur :i tnius- 
Ifreiwlon of the ri-},'ululiotii> piveniiiiL' li'^ tnilllc. Tli • pre- 
t'XUt art- iii»trii< Itl to new |j< i ii«i * only iifl< r iin > x- 
treniely Clin- fill • xiiniination into Ihe eli,ir;ie(i r ■■f the jn r«<in 
and of tile deni.iiHl, iitid to cliw a piihlle le>e- • n a- 
• the ki-'-jH r U:i» b ■< otue jU'Hilty of even the ^:nJlll -t tr.ii;- 
tT"-*'!!!!) of the police n-sulatloim. ( .M liiUti ruil ('in u! ir of 
March (J. ISTV j A peculiar M>(eni. iind nue wurtliy of 
■Itentloti. pp.TrtiU in Sweden and Niirvv.iy. In Swedni th:' 
lawx of IS5T iiti I I'«jO pro> ideil. Hint ni « m rv |.;iri-li the 
nuinlx'r of fav' rii» «li"iild h - det rniineii hy ho ir l- co- 
ojn-rxlinj; wiih lie iririi-h !inlhor1l!< f , .iinl th it Ue v -Imiild 
Iw lea>..-d t<j tli> liii'le -1 lilihh r In I'^i.'i tin n- hu.-. fi.riiied. 
In the ri!y (d <i ■Iheiih irnh a jiiHit cti'ck coiiip.niy. which 
rrntfl nil tie I imtiio in the city, with a vi> W t'l linilt- 
Ing the n tjiilrir.; "f i"inrittl«ai)i liquors luid op|Ki-im,' in- 
t> ni|ier:inc>'. All tip pr- nt- uf ih- hii-;ir ... hv lli<- by- 
laws of the ixi. II t% , L'i> hi 111" (n :i-iir\ of He' p.irMi The 
lllgbly favor.ih!.- i -nit- <iht 'i!i'd hy lliii. i ■ >ti-p.iiiy c;iu«i'<l 
•CJCtctie* of tie- ^ iiii Uiiiil t.i li< luriied In lii;iiiy nlli r i itii-*. 
In the ri ;ir l""?! m N"rs^.ly. ii ^illM;,lr l iw « i. i ii;i. t d. ,ind 
the M>-cjill' d <i.itte iihiirt:h i-y>;. ni v\.i- ii In-dnc . .1 ite re. 
Thi« ii>i'leni, hi'WiM r. hii" it^ <ll. iiU iiii.iL-. »; I t :i i;re;it 
numU r of w-cret drinking pi.ic - wire i pi m-d. ^md tie 
jiiiliee but »«ddom wuccii ihil in iiuppr< «-iin; tie iii. In i.. r 
many an ordinance <.f .June "Jl. l'*;'^, ni.iki> the luiMuetis of 
taverns. a« w> ll an the r- tjiil tradi- in brandy and cpiritji, ile- 
pcnilcnt on the ob;:iiuinL' ''f a He- ii-m' The lirrni.c, how - 
ever. CJin b^deni^^l: I. wh. ii tin r.- i. r m In hi li. vi th.it 

the pennon •»kin;r it 1« lik' ly l > uhiix' it for tin . iir.iiirii),'e- 
niei.t of 1 xe. "..iv e drinhiiii.'. jpiniblini;, or of iiniiior.iiity ; i. 
» til n th'' plju •• Inh iidi d for the tr.ule, by r. ,i-ou of itt |Hi«i. 
lion, etc, diKi lint Kiti.fy 'he rij mn lie lit - of tie police. 
Win n It \» not contriiry to t rr;loniil l.nv. the ti rrilorial 
•dtninUtratioiiH may nmk' Ih- p rur --im to retail intoxi- 
rant* dependent on pronl of iciu ii pu hlic demand. Thii ix 
tbrcaxln Pru»-M, > ixoiiy, Ml ikli iihuru'. Ftriiri'w irk, Saxe- I 
JlciuoKen, ttexc-Cuburgliiitttu, Suu-Al ten burg, IUum aud 1 
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The adoption of the so-called "police hour" 
(eloHing time) has also proved ft means to prevent 
ttuj spread of intemperance, bgr testricting tiie 
sale of Intoxicants to certain hours. T!ie leglslft- 

tiircs of Kt'veriU Htaten of tlie L tiiou Imvc rf»«)rted 
to still more effective measures. Ttirough tlie 
Infltience of the temperance societies In the stale 

of Maine, ,'1 !;i\v wai^ jiasMii, whifh fnrhiiis the 
!>tiii- of all iiitu-vicatiug drinks, witli tUe exception 
of ciiii-r and native wine. In tlie jean follow- 
ing, >Iaine'.s example wa.s imitated l)y many otlier 
Ktale8, which Huhseqiieotly R-voked the prohibi- 
tu>n. Experience has shown that the Ktale is 
unable to enforoe a law of this kind, and thai the 
real good which It may effect is more than coun- 
, ti rlialaiK itl I»y the hypocrisy and demoralization 
which it causes. In other states of the Union an 
I cflTort has been made to turn the saloon keepers 
ilii lU'-elv ( s into iiistrtiment-* to oppov iiiu inper- 
auce, by rendering Ihim liable for all the conse- 
quences of intemperance. It is provided, that 
any one who by ilir sale of intoxit antM sliall have 
eau.'^'ii the (Ininkiniii'^s of another, .shall be re- 
8|)otivil |i tiir the injury which the drunkard, his 
family, etc., may liave suffered in their property, 
means of subsistence, or In thei r [lermnH. I n Eng- 
land (Law of IST2, art. 3), in Knincc (Law of .Ian. 
23, lbi8, art. 4), in Sweden (Law of im. g ^9). 
and in Tbe Netherlands (Law of June, 1881, 
art. 17), U la forbidden to pnhHcan-^ io m II intoxi- 
cants to individuftis already drunk, or to minors 
under the age of sixu-en. — Piudly, the state may 
threaten tin* exrcHs^-R df inlcnip rance with pun- 
ishment. In Germans, the |>i nal law of the ein- 
pirt^! punishes by iniprx iiuu nt all pir,'«ons who 
abandon themselves to ilriok to such a degree tliat 
tlx-y fall Into a condition such that they must 
appeal li> tin' {intlinrilies fur their own support, or 
fur ihc biutteuancu uf those whom they naturally 
are obliged to cupftort. By vhtne of this law 
the poliec autliorilies may aNo obtain the power 
to place the ni-nleiK ed iK-rsoii, at the expinilion of 
hi."< puiii.shnient, for two years in a workhouse, or 
to employ him in works of public utility. But 
even these provisions may not prove sullieient. 
I'lider Ihe-st? laws the interjxisiiion «if the state does 
not take place Iwfore tiie drunkard has reached 
such a degree of moral depravity that hfs cure Is 
iiiipossililc. Tlie s^ijniirii Hi a wurklinii-i'. more- 
over, is but Heidum favorable tu Ihe improvement 
of the habitual drunkard, and the threat of pun> 
i^hinenl can scarcely jtrixlinc any delern ni efTect 
on him. The |H'na! polici' ijiwh in several (ieiniaii 
slate-, as well as the legislation of SunU n I Penal 
(•o4le of Feb. 16. I8ft4, g 15), of Englaiul (Law of 
1872. art. 12). of France (I..SW of .Jan. 2;}, ImT:}), 
of Austria (Law of .July 10. 1879. valid <itily in 
Galicia and Bukowiou), of The 2s\'therlands(Law 
of 1881. art. 28, 28). go still further, and threaten 
with i«iiiii~linii lit all who are found in taverns, in 
the street, or in other public plates, in a l ondilinn 

Schaamhur];.I,l|)pc Ncvt-rtbclcM, tlii! urdinance caaml a 

notable incrgM* IB thsBambcr of ictsU Shops fattlw sslsef 

Istoxiouits. 
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may at any time be leroked. Vivisection can 
only be practiced under tbe conditions Impoaed by 

tlic ];»\v. In pruntinir tlic liccriM' tin- niinistrT may 
also add any olhtTcomlitioiis jit will. The efforts 
to prevent ncientiflc invest i<nit ions hy a law of this 
kind baw IlitbertOIWOTGd vain in G<-mn)ny. 

ElXiAll LoEMXti. 

POLICE POWER OF A STATE. Tbe police 
power of the state is an authoritj* conferred by 

the American conNtiiniifmul -ystcni iijion thr in 
dividual states, through which they are euabUd 
to establbh a Rpedal department of police; ado])t 
snch n'<rulati(ins us find to prevent the enmniis- 
siou of fraud, violence, or t)iiifr itffin-ies airaiu>*t 
the state; aid in the arrest of < riniinalH, and se- 
cure generally the comfort, lic.-dth an«l prosjH'rity 
of the J4tatf, liy prisorviug the public order, pre- 
venting H eontlict of right.s in the common inter- 
course of the citizen, and insuriug to each an 
lininterrupteii enjovment of all the privilepcR con- 
ferrc^i ni»ni Uim by the laws of liis country. The 
oiganization of a state police, which shall fultiU 
its functions effectively, and yet leave to the in- 
dividual unimpaired freedom undir tlic libcnil 
laws of n republican form of government, is one 
of the most delieate luskH ever intnuted to the 
lawinver. — lilackstone (h-lines tlie Hystem to be 
"tile due regtdation an<l «Ioniestie onler of the 
kingdom, whereby the inhabitants of a .state. like 
members of a well-governed family, are bound 
to conform their general behavior to the rules of 
proprii ty, i^immI neigidiorlKKxl and ;:o<i(l manners, 
and to be decent, industrious and iuoilensive in 
their respective stationB." (4 Bl. Com.. IflS.) — 
Jeremy Iknthani. in bis Oeni-nd View of Piitilie 
Offeas*-?*," <li fin('s it to be a t>ystem of pr( < :iution 
for the prcM liiion of crimes or of calanuit<-s. — 
With regard to its effect upon the use and enjoy- 
ment of property, the object being to exhibit the 
uuiversjility of its presence, and to define the 
limits which settled principles of constitutional 
law ami^ to Its interference, Chief Justice Shaw 

di < larcs it to hi' a -i tiled principle (< ■omnion^ eal 111 
rj. Alger, 7 L'ushing, 64), that every holder of 
property, however abM^ute may be his title, holds 
it undi r ati implied liability that its <isc sliall not 
be injiiri(ni>- to tlie equal rights of anotln r in the 
enjoyment of his pn>perty; nor injuri.ui- to the 
right.s of the people of a community. And the 
right to adopt regulations necessary to enforce 
this limitation by legislative cnaclments undi r the 
controlling power vested in them by the national 
constitution, differe from the right of tminent 
(li.'ifiin. wliieli only permits a government to pos- 
Hess iLself of private property whenever the pub- 
lic needs require it, on the condition of granting 
a reasonable compens-ition therefor. It is less 
ditiicult to cuHCfive of the e.\i>.tence and sources 
of this power which permits the adoption uf vari- 
ous laws, statutcit and ordinances for the good 
and welfare of the community, than to define lis 
limits atid lay down tin- rules for its exercise — 
It is a recognized principle that the national gov- 



ernment can not, through any of its departments, 
invade the reserved rights of the states, and as- 

siiine the jMiwrrof supervising their police regiila- 
tions, when they do not eontlict with the nuliunal 
sovereignty and the exerciw of federal authority 
conferred by the constitution. Nevertheless, the 
ixjwers of the stales may be ho employed as to 
conflict with the jurisdiction of the aatkoal gov* 
eminent, and seriooa questions have arlMn be- 
tween the police power of the state and the 
authority cniiferred upon corii:n-ss liy tin- i nii-ti- 
tuiion. To prevent the state from oiK'rutiug^ 
within the sphere of the natiamal government, in 
the exercise of this conferred power. Its limits can 
Im? cxtendwl no further than a just rcgjilation of 
its rights demands for the protection of the dtl- 
zcn of the ntale in the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
health and properly. Says Cooley (Con. Lim., 
.■574), "This .subject has often been considered in 
its bearings upon the clause of the constitution of 
the Unit^ States, which forbids the states pass- 
ing any laws violating the oMlLTJitinns of con- 
tracts ; and invariably it has been held that this 
clause does not so far remove from state control 
the rightsand properties which dc])end for their 
existence on enforcement of contracts, a.s to re- 
lieve tliem from the operutioa of huch general 
regulations for the good government of the state 
and the protection of the rights of individuals as 
may be deemed important. All contricts and all 
rights, it is held, are subject to this |>owcr; and 
regulations which affect them may not only bo 
established by tin sr.ite, but must also be sul>- 
jcct to change from time to time, with rcfcrcuco 
to th4^ general well-being of the community, m 
circumstances change, or as exiH'rienee demoD^ 
.strates the necessity." — Perhaps tlie most striking- 
illustration of the principle here state<l. will be 
found among the judicial decisions which hold 
that the rights insured to private coriKirations by 
tlieir charters, and the ni:uuier of their exercise, 
are subj*Tt to such new regulations as from time- 
to time njay be made by the state, with a view to- 
the pulilic jirotection. heahh and safety, and to 
prujK'rly guard the rights of otlier individuals 
and corporations. Although these charters are 
consirlcrwl as contracts, and their rights held in- 
violable, it docs not follow that they are removed 
from state regulatioa Nevertheless, there must 
be a limit to the exercise of the police power of 
the state. The regulating ordinances must havc- 
referent e to the comfort, safety or welfare of so- 
ciety; they must not coutiict with any provisions 
of the charter, nor take from the corporatkm my 
of the essential rights and privileges which the 
charter confers. They must, in fact, be police reg- 
ulations, and not amendments to tlie charter itself » 
as, whi-re a i mporation was charfered with the 
right to ex.Hcl toll from pas>.enir< rs, a Mibsecpient 
statute authorizing a certain class of passengers 
to travel free over the road was held to be void. 
(Pingrey r*. Washburn, 1 Aiken. 268.) The rule 
has hf. n further heM, that, while the corporate 
charter itself contained a provision empowering a- 
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IcgL'jlHture to alter, modif]r or repeal it, such a 
provision would Qoi, on pretext of amendment or 

police ri'guliilion, hiivt- the flTcct io iipi»n»|>i iatr 
may portion of tlw ourporaU; property lo Uie pub- 
Ue otue. Nr would it justify an act requtring a 
milmail company to cause a projMiscd new stnt'l 
ur highway to be lukcu acrosii their truck and nil 
labor and materials neceaMuy for tlie same to be 
furnishc<I at tln ir own cxi^fMSf. (Miller Ni-w 
York ic Kric It. U. Vo., 'Jl liarl) . 513.) Nor can 
A corporalioD be held Ihiblc for the obstruction of 
« river, by a subsequent amendment to a dmrtcr 
granting them the right to erect a bridge over a 
navi:.iihlr stream, wliic li m\i>it necessarily (.h-tnicl 
the Niid river. Hot cuu the police power of a stale, 
In regrulnting the speed of railway carriages, ex- 
tend further tlian the .streets and piiMii' ^'iminds 
of u city, liul it can ret|uire all railmad curjMini- 
tions to fence their tnicks. and liuld tlK in liable 
for the Iiivs (»r all domestic amimals killed thereon, 
ami for ll»u *loultle rc4i.i4»n of pmicclion to domes- 
tic animalM and to persons Ixiiij; tnins|Kir1ed in 
nllway carriages. Under the common law rule, 
where a corporation has failed to obey the regula- 
tions adi>pii-d for its i:ovi rnment, and injury lia> 
resullc-U therefrom, 8uch dibubedicnce would nut 
make the corporation liable to the poity hijuved, 
if his own ne^Iiiienre aitltHi that of tlie corpora- 
tion in produeini,' tlie injury. Nevertheless, under 
the police iMjwer of the i^tiite, ii legislature may 
enact such u law as sliull hold the corporation 
liable for the aninuils thus destroyed, notwith- 
standing the negligence of the piirty injun-d. The 
•tate may likewise, under the same power, regu- 
late the grade of railroads, and prescribe the way 

in whirli railroad-, .^hall < rnss each other, an<l ap- 
portion the expeu&e uf such crossings among the 
oorpotrathMM owning the roads. It may also es- 
tahlish regulation.s reriulrinir existinir railroads to 
ring the Im II and blow the whistle of their engines 
nt all places on their roads where their appnmcb 
might be dangerous to tnivel. And it has been 
held that the power may extend so far a.s to make 
su<'h ( orporations liable M-s insurers for the safety 
of their passengers in tlie some nuioner they are 
by law liable as common carriers. (Thorpe r«, 
Hutlitnd iV: Hurlin-ton R. U. Co.. 27 Vt.. l-Vi ) 
And tho^- statutes of the various htules which 
grant an action to the ivpresentatives of perwns 

kill" d 1'\ tin- neglect, d' faiilt or wrt.fi'jfrd act of an- 
other, nuiy appl}' I<)corjMjratinus;ilrea(l_\ cliarlered. 
anil give a reme«ly for a wrong which the com- 
mon law fails to supply. — Another i>oiiil where the 
police power of the state ha."* by some been held to 
conHict with the federal consiitutiou is. where by 
Statute the sale of Intoxk-aiing liquors biw been 
altogether prohibited. The weight of authority, 

lj<i\M-v(r. "1( 'rrniines the tpieslion thus: when 
thei>c statutes merely at»sume to regulate and to 
prahlhit sales by other persoiu than those licensed 
by public nulhf)rily. there l an In- no (pie<iiiitn of a 
conflict with constitutional power eulerlained, as 
they are but simple poliee regulations of the same 
character as those wiiich any state or oommunity 



might adopt fur the regulation of any class of trade 
or enipli "v nient. Thou* which prohibit entiroly the 

niaiiufai lute and sale of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, haw been attacked as subversive of f un> 
damental rights, and urgi'd to be in violation of ex* 
press provi^iMiis uf ilie fedend constitution relating 
to the omunen e of the slate.<$. This view of the 
case, however, although strongly advocated, was 
not sustained by the suprt'me court of the rnitcd 
Slates in the noted license oisc.s. The nuijorily 
of the court c.\pr«-.s.sed the opinion that the intro- 
duction uito a state of imported liquors could not 
be prevented, as It would be In conflict with the 
;i( l of congress regulating c«nniner( i- and K vyitig 
imposts; but it c-eased to be au iuiiHMt when 
broken up for retail, and at once became subject 
to the laws of the state, and amenable to ta.\atii>n 
lUid regulation by the state, the sainu as other 
property; and further, that the power to regulate 
ccunmerce between the states did not exclude regu- 
lations by the slate wive when they conllicted with 
the laws of congrt^ss. — It would thus np|R-ar that 
tlw state laws, known as prohibitoiy liquor laws, 
are not held void, as in conflict with natloiul 

autliKiily. in the regulation of eointu! ree Is twi-en 
the states. The same laws liave been sustained 
when urged to be In conflict with state constitu- 
tions, on the ground that they are police regular 
ti<ms establish' "! hy the legislature for the proven* 
tion of intciuperance. vagrancy and crime. The 
power to declare the .s^de of li<|Uor to be a nuisance 
hss been determined by the court, and it has Ixs-n 
held conn»etent to provide legal proces.s for its 
destruction, and for the seizure and condemuop 
tion of the building in which it is sold, as a 

nuisjinee. prux idrd the fundaim iital priiicipli' of 
protection which surrounds persons and dwellings 
relating to selxare and search ahall not be invad- 
ed, atnl that the riuht of trial ahaU Ix- granted 
before coudenuialion. Says Cooley (Con. l.iuj., 
p. 588): " I'erha|» there is no in.stance in which 
the |K>wer of the Icgishiture lo make such reg- 
ulations as nuiy destroy the value of properly 
without com|H-nsation lo the owner, appears in 
a more striking light than in the cases of these 
statutes. The trade In alcoholic drinks being 
lawful, aiel tin- capital einplovi d in it lit in<; 
fully ])rotected by law, the legislature then steps 
in. and fur general reasons of public utility an- 
nihilates the trallie, d<-^lroys alioireiher the em- 
j)loyment, and reduce^ lo a nominal value the 
projM rty on hand. The sale of liquor becomes a 
criminal oir«'n.se, and the merchant of yesterday Ih-- 
conn-s the criminal of to-<lay, and the very Imilding 
in which be lives, and conihu is the business which 
at that moment was lawful, becomes a nuisance, 
if the statute shall so declare, and liable to be pro- 
ceedeil airaiiist for a forfi iluie Siatulce Which 
can do lU'u must be justiiied ui>on the highest 
TVttsonMOf public bencflt; but whether mllsfactory 
or not. tin y r>-t l•\l■Iu-i^ fly in the l<'i:i>i:iti\ e wis- 
dom," — UllifT tnatii i- .•iir"'< tiug conuaene, in 

which the poiii*' p<A\ii of the state maybe In- 
voked in beiiaif of the public interests, arc quar- 
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finline n-gulatirtii'^. iiiul licnlth laws in all forms. 
Tlif^i' lalliT may hv so far t-MfUilcil a» 1<> i tnlmice 
tilt! clvstructioii r»f privuk- |m)iH'rty wln ii inliK tod 
by «Us4'as»>, or claiipiTous in oilier particulars. In- 
spti tion laws may be adopted niid duties levied to 
make tlicm ojM'rative. Hegulalimw may al-n l>e 
euforced regarding the tinw; uiid tuanuer of iruns- 
acttn^ business to promote tntde, eKrabllfOi order 
and pri vcnl (•()iifu>i<in. Tlir-<' ri'irulatioiis cm- 
bruce Uic- rigUl to cuulrol the niuvenients aud sta- 
tion of ships and TeMels tn the harbors of cities, 
and streani'i lyinir within tlu- limits of cities and 
scajMirl townf, and tla- wharve?* tlii-reof. and to 
remove such ve««'ls a^^ hail dL«icharged or received 
tlieir cargoes to enable others to porfonn the same 
esjwmlial labor ; and |>enaHics may l)e inflicted 
upon all such as n fuM- to obey the dinttions of 
the liarbor mattlcni who arc vested with tiie au- 
thority to determine such natters. (Vanderhilt 
r». Adain^, 7 ("ow . Uril .) Congress, lK)W('vt r. may 
establish police regulatious, as well as the states, 
Nktlng to all aubject* where control is i^ren by 
ths constitution, but as tlii" power can 1m- innrc 
satisfactorily exercised by kH al aitthorii v . ami the 
jurisdiction to arrest collision is contincd to the 
United States courts, confess ha-. tD iicrally rele- 
gated thw power to the states. — t^m^tions have 
arisen with rejrard to the (lowi-rof a state to enact 
laws requiring importers of foreign goods to take 
out a license, and tn case of refusal, to infliot 
penalties ami fnrftitim's. Such acts have Iki ii 
held void a.s not [Kirtaking of the principles of 
mere police reflations such as might require the 
payni" III of a HccnM' fee t<> < "Vi r i xpi ii-c^ of i n- 
fon iiig liurbor rejxulatittns, laii rathcrof the power 
of taxation to ndse n vcnue for the state, and 
tliereforc in cuntUct with the provision of the 
constitution which prohibits; a slate from laying 
imiM)>ts or levying duties, and likewise with the 
proviAion tliat congress alone shall posKcss the 
power to regulate commerce. But the jM^lice 

[MiwiT of a slate has iK-eti sii-taiiiril (City of Ni-w 
York rg. 3Iiln, 11 Peters, 102), iutlictiug a penalty 
upon the master of every foreign vessel who 
should not re|N)rt, upon arrival in port, to tin- 
mayor ur recorder of the city, an uci ount of the 
names, places of birth, busincs-, etc., of hispas- 
■engeni; this police regulation having been adopte<1 
to prevent the chy of New York from U-injr bur- 
dened by persons shipped iL-* pauper-, or criminals 
by foreign governments. Notwithstanding the 
fact that congrem can adopt all laws regulating 
pilots and pilota^'e. a State regulation relat in ir to the 
same has been held unobjectionable, wlH'n such 
power had not Ixjcn exercised by that body. — 
With rr:^':irrl to the ("owerof n state to enact such 
laws as shall compel all person^ lo refrain from 
labor during the first day uf the week, tt has 
been held by the courts that such lawa were 
not encroaclunentn upon the religious liberty of 
p< r-otis wlio do not rc^anl that day as siicred, 
nor iu conllicl with the constitution lieouise avi- 
in/ aa a restraint upon the trade and commerce 
of « eommonity, or rendering void a contract for 



Sunday services. — An Important part of tho 
jurisdiction of a state is the control of its hijrh- 
ways. These are constructed by the state, and 
the slate Iuls full power to adopt all pfAicc rejrula- 
tlons for the public good controlling the actions of 
those who use them, and to alter and change them 
as the proper authorities consider best for the 
general interest. This power enables a state to 
determine the moile of travel; re.rulatc the spe<il; 
cause i>arties meeting to turn each to their right; 
prevent a public nuisance; prohibit animals from 
running at large under jiennlfy of fine and confl«- 
catlon; re«(iiire the owners of iueor|K)rated prop- 
erty to construct, and keep in repair and free from 
obstruction, the sidewalks in front of it, and, in 
case of failure, to perform such work at the ex- 
pense f>f the owner, the courts having held such 
acts not to be in the nature of taxation, on account 
of the paramount Interest which the owners have 

in the iterronnaiire of the work, and tlieir ]ieeu- 
liar ability to iK-rfonn it promptly iu acconlunce 
with the necessity of the community; and for dm* 
ilar misons reipiire the owners of adjaci nf lands, 
where the country was liable to Ihj overflowed 
by a stream of considerable size, to construct lev- 
ees upon their river front at their own expjMise, 
and in default thereof, to cause such work to Ikj 
done under the direction of the public authorities, 
and to aiiscss the expense upon the hinds of such 
owners. — Kavignblo waters are declared public 
highways, and as sm h ;in nnder tht- control of 
the states. At cunuuou law, only those streams 
were held to be navigable where the tide elibed 
and flowed, but all stre.inis of sufficient depth 
of water to render them caj)ablo of navigation 
for useful purposes were known as ptMie, and be- 
came subject to the same general rules governing' 
the public highways on land. In this country 
the rule has been adopt< (1 to consider all streams 
public whose capacity is sufficient for channels 
of commerce in floating the products of the soli, 
forests and mines of the coimtry thrnugb which 
they How, although at stated periods of the year 
they may become too shallow for navigable piu*'- 
poses, such as the floating of logs and rafts of 
tiinhcr. Then fore. as public highways, all such 
streams are under the eontndof the State anthor> 
ity, and subject to all proper police regulationa, 
as much so as a land highway. But if a stream, 

in its natural eonililion. is not thus useful, and has 
been created so by the subsequent labor of the 
owners of the soil, it is not public property nor 
liable to ]>oli< e re^Milalions as such; and it remains 
in the naiineot a private way or easement, unlesa 
the owner chooses to dedicate tt to public Use. 
It has been held that n legislature may dctermlno 
what streams within tho boundaries of a state- 
are navigable, and subj»-ct to i>olicc regulations as 
highways CGlovcr r«. Powell, 2 Stockt , 211); atilU 
this inviposttion !» combated with the rule of taw 
that the lei;i-1atnr. r an not, by a simple ^lei lam- 
tiuu, appropriate x^rivate property to public use 
without Just compensatloB. — While general con- 
tnA and regulation of navigable streama rest with 
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tts illte HUthorHto* there nr«' ci-rtnin n-striction^ 
upon this right enaiialiug from the coitAtitutiunal 
power of oongven over oonuncroe with foreign 
nations and betwet'n Ihe Ntnlc^. ^^^^m'vor a river 
furnu a highwuy upon wliich foruigu couinierfe 
or that between the sUitm U OOBducted, it imsseti 
under the control of congress, on aooount of this 
coDHtitiilionHl rMtriction. But, a« already ob- 
M t vnl, slioiihl coiijirt'^s fail for any rcasDii to ex- 
ert this power, or if, having exercihed it, the state 
Iftw ihouM not conflict wllh the nalfonal. the fact 
that A ^$lrl>altt i- ti:i\ il'^Mi' \v(hi1i1 not I'nr a state 
from adopting jusl regulations for its u.^e lual l oii- 
trol. — Coder the decMoas of the fixieml courts, 
H ^tate can n«>t pniiit an exclusive monopoly for 
thv navi^'alion of any pari of the waters within 
its juri-iliciion uixm \vhi( h eomnieree is conducted 
under coaftting lioeuaee by authority of oongrees, 
aa auch grant would conflict wtlh thepower which 
caag(e»H has cvcn Uiil. Uut if llie up|H r w atrrs 
of a stream lying wiliiin its limits are wholly 
sepamted from tide water hy impaaaable falls, and 
are not a continuous Mreum open to foreign or 
.viate eon»meree. a htale law granting excIuMVO 
control to a party to navigate th* in can not be 
voi(l«-<| on the ground of conflict with the nu- 
thoriiy of congress to regulate commerce. — It is 
competent for a state to exact toll from all com- 
meroe passing through its navigable waters for the 
haneflt of any improvement by the state where ft 
haa expanded money, althniiirti the stream may 1m ' 
one oner which the rcgalutiuna of commerce ex- 
fend, because the state lias the same right to 
improve a water as ii liiml liii^'hway. — A stale 
may direct the conxlna liun of Itridges over navi- 
gahle atnans for highway purposes, although 
they OMJ in aome de!,'rec interfere whh free nav- 
igation. If congress has no control over the 
stream, the right can not be qoestione<l at all 
on the ground of public inconvenience. If the 
•tmira Is nnder the control of congress, it becomes 

BCCevHury to detennine whether or not the con- 
atruciiun of such a bridge will conflict with its 
nfidaliona. AltluniKh the bridge to some extent 
nny pn've a hinilraiK c to commerce, it is not 
absolutely unlawful for a state tu euastruct it, if 
the general t rattle of the country be aided rather 
than depressed by its construction; as the naviga- 
tion of a stream may be fsr less important thsn 
the construction of a bridge, aixl its oiKtructiou 
Im a much U^ter burden uj^on the peitple than a 
break In the Hne of rsilnwd trard by mmpelling 
tile UM' of a fi-rry. wiili if> (lil;iti>ry I'lMTatinii-., es. 
peciully when draws are »*> cunsU-uctcd as tu admit 
the pOTsnge of vessels throufi^ Hie bridges with 
hut sliirht inconvenience hi\i\ Iosm of tinie. The 
decision of the <juesiion, h»>wcvcr, dtnn not rest 
with the state authority as to the relative character 
of obstructions, but with Ihe federal courts, which 
have jurisdiction todelcnninp the same, and cau«c I 
the nmoval of the ohsinu iion if it \»- found to 
unneoessariiy impede or destroy the iratUc upon 
Um atmm. — • Aa ferries over navifible stieama 
Mtlmlthnarailtaii of hi^wayst the stales nay 



lawfully establish them, grant licenses for keeping 
the same, tuul prohibit persons from eogagiug in 
such occupations without anehllonnse, Md lidoea 
not impair the right of a state to enact such laws, 
though a (Hirt of the waters be witliout the juris- 
diction of the stale, or n hi[^way for interstate 
or foreign oommeroe.— Dams may also be con- 
structed by state authority serosa navigable 
streams; and such as involve no (piestion of fed- 
eral authority arc exempt from being declared a 
nnisance, through legislative consent to constmet 
tli( in; ami ^^o long as the builder <-onflnes himself 
to tiie provisions of the legislative charter, ho liko- 
wisc Is exempt from any liability to private action 
for injury to river nsvigHtion, — A state po«si-isea 
the same power to regulate the spewl, mu<io of 
travel and general conduct of shi|>s and otlier 
vessels upon its water highways that it doea upon 
its land highways, subject, however, to the limi- 
tation that its ordinances must not conflict with 
tlie laws of congress for the regulation of foreign 
and domestic commerce. — Tliere are some ex- 
treme points to which the |>olice power of a stale 
may extend, where the control {)f proiH'rty 1^ 
individual owners may be interfered with and 
even deslroye<l by public au(horily, when the 
owners themselves have performed all the duties 
of goo«l citizenship, and in no way vlolat4*il a law 
or defied pubUc authority. Such cases are to be 
dted, when the public exigency is so great, and the 
public interests so o\ crwhelming, as to ju^iil'y its 
seizure and destruction, on the highoat giouiids of 
pnUle Interest. Such would be the seisnre and 
destruction of privat*' properly to prevent tho 
spr«-ad of llames, the advance of a pestilence or 
an invading army, or any other great cahimlty 
where the highest interests of the public are in- 
volved. In all 8U< h ciLs«« Uie rights of indi- 
viduals, which in times of peace and hmlth and 
order are inalienable, in periods of public cslsmiiy 
sink out of sight, and In all things relating to the 

pulilie (hmj^er |)rivate rights yield Instantly to the 
inexorable law of public necessity. — The police 
power of n state enabtea n community to protect 
it'>elf by the c^labliNhinent of prit-atitionary meas- 
ures a;;aiiist the destruction of life or health or 
properly, by the enactment of ordinances ihtining 
the limits, within the denser portions of towns, 
cities and villages, within which binldings com- 
pt>sed of iuilsnunable niateriids can not be ere4-li>d. 
Wharf lines may be established, although they 
may prevent the owners of water fronts from 
erecting buildiims mi that which con-iitules pri- 
vate proiK-ny. i'or the protection of a luu bor, a 
legislative enactment may prevent the removal of 

stones, sand or i:r!i\ el frotn the b<-ncli, utider peUr 
altiej*, applicable to the owners of the soil equally 
with all other penona. — Undar the police power 
of a stale, a special use of property may at times 
lie prohibil(Hl. where, by the change of circum- 
stances surrounding it. and without any offense or 
even dereliction of duly by the owner, that which 
was once tawful and nnobJecUonalile becomes a 
pohlio anisaiiee and Inimical to tlM life and health 
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of the community. Bridpcs anfl mill dnmi that I 
occasiun overdows or atxrete such substauces as 
produce miiumatic growths of vegetation, may he 
removed or destroyed for this caune. Cemetmc^ 
and graveyards, nnd bone boiling and refining cs- 
taUlshmentM. whose /'«■*/■( /// i/no was oiice rcmotr 
from the heart of a city, but which from swift 
urban frrowlh have become Incorporated within 
the liinil^ of llic s;im(>, ami hcncodHrinu'nlal to 
the health of the populalioo, are liable to bo closed 
for micb purpoeog. Tho keeping of gunpowder 
in lar;r<' (niaiitifi<"j, or dynamite in t(iwn>j. villages 
or ciiiis, may by law Ikj prohibitnl; \\n- i»i\c of 
poisonoiw drugs, unless properly labeled or by 
order of a jmcticing physician; the keeping for 
tale of unwholesome provisions and all other del- 
eterious siib'<t:uH«'s; tinniii/./lcd (logs nmniiig nt 
large, and all such acts, arc liable to be forbidden 
under the authority granted the state to provide 
for till' abatement of nuisinees, whether (xen 
sioued by the ufTense of the individual or not. — ; 
Another matter of great IMnblic Importnnee. over I 
which the poliee power of a state has full and 
complete jurisdietiou, is the preservation of the ' 
public morals. Under this p«>w«!r the legislature 
may, by special enactment, prohibit the keeping, 
sale or exhibition of Indecent or immoral books 
or pi( iiire-i, ami causo the seizure and destruction 
of the same, wherever found; close up places of 
amusement where gaming Is resorted to, or regu- 
late them by lieense, or forbid tbeluiepini: of irnm 
ing implements for gaming purposes. It may 
likewise provide such regulations as will {trevent 
the kerpimr ami use of stallions or otin r Itri-eding 
animals in public places. It may likewise- pro- 
vide for the compulsory obser\-ance of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath on the drst day of the week. — Under 
this power, markets may be regulated, special 
pla< es assiirncd for the venders of .special arlielcs, 
licenses granted, weights and mcautures established, 
and merchants and dealers compelled, under pen- 
alty, to comply with all stu b regulations. — Such 
are some of the p<ili( e powers of the state. They 
are of such in(riru( y as to pervade all conditions 
of business and society. Those enumemle<| are 
sufficient to illustrate the authority of the state to 
Citablish varieil and far-reaching regulations as to 
the time, manner and circumstances imder which 
its citizens shall maintain and enjoy their rights 
wilh"i\u ccmtlictimr with these trn nt < <tn>titutii>nid 
principles which have been tinally settled for the 
defense of privattt limits and property. 

Jko. W. Clajcpitt. 

POLITICAL ARITHMBTIC. (See Abrh- 
mnc. PouncAU) 

POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. (BeeAwEsa. 

lOCJiTSk POLinCAI..} 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. I. Prdiminnry 
ConnideraUoitM^ In a Cyclopedia like the present 
It would seem that the aitlcle " Ftolitlcal Econ- 
omy ** should fonn one of the oentral points of the 



whole work. It would perhaps be such, if wo 
desireil to enibrace under this term the various 
considerations which commend the study of eco- 
nomic science to those whom it interests, and 
to set forth the many advantages which may be 
derived from it. It would be so likewise, if in 
the article "Political Economy" we attempted 
to touch upon an the subjects which the science 
enilirui-, ciilHr for the purjv >se of showing their 
im]M>rtauce or their oonnection. We can not 
enter Into such detail here. We wish simply to 
define pt^litieal economy, to crivc if a point of 
departure, a formula; to deiermiiie its chanicter 
and object, and to iudi( ate, as far as iK»s.>.ible, it.s 
extent and limits. — It would be mistaking the 
nature of such n task to suppose that it can be 
pel fiirnu il in :i fi w liues.^ It is not as easy ns one 
might think at first to give an exact detlnition of 
political economy, or at least a sstlBfactory one, 
one arountl which all adei)N in ilic science might 
mlly. Many authors, iK-ginntug willi Adiam 
Smith, have attempted It, Imt no one seems to 
have succ^-t'ded. Whatever may be the real merit 
of certain definitions hitherto given, il is certain 
that, up to the present time, nut a single one boa 
been accepted without dispute. It has even fre> 
quently happened (and this is a more serious mat- 
ter) thai the very ones who furnished them, sub- 
sequently contradicted or modified them in the 
course erf their works. It would perhaps be more 

correct to say that there is not one of these dell- 
nitions to which its author himself remained feith- 
ful in the manner in which he conceived and 
ti-eafed hU subject. This has caustnl some of the 
later teachers of the .science to say, that political 
economy has yet to lie tlefinetl. "Even if we 
must Iduak for the science," says Rossi, " the 
economist must confess that the flrat question still 
to be examineil is this: 'What is political econ- 
omy? what is its object, its extent, its limits?'" 
There is no reason to blush, we think, for being 

still ftbliijed to put such a (luestion, when we con- 
sider the natural (iitli( iillies il presents; but wg 
must agree, with Hossi, that it is still awaiting a 
solution. A Ik'lgian writer, AtrivalHiie, has 
called attention to this truth in his iiilrtMiuctiou to 
a translation of Sentof'B "Lectures on Political 
Economy," in terms more emphatic than those 
u«ed by Rossi, bitterly deploring the vagueness, 
the oii-riirity, the iiicohereiiec, aiul e-pi ri.illy the 
tiisufilcieucy, of all the definitions hu/jtrded by the 
masters of the science, and calling loudly for a 
more vitisfactory and preei-e fommla. Tft make 
this clear, w e liere reproduce some of the deliui- 
tious furnish<-d by t-conomists generally considered 
to Ik- of the highest authority. — Adam Smith was 
usually very sjiariug of definitions. Tie. however, 
gave a few hen; and there, and they ' li ita. lerlzed 
or defined, in the course of his work, the sdenoe 
which he treated. "Political economy, consid- 
cretl as a branch of the science of a statesman or 
legislator, proposes two distinct objects: first, to 
supply a plentiful revenue or subsistence for the 
people, or, more pcoperly, to enabb them to pro- 
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vidcsndi n rovcimc or sulwistence for tlicin^clvf-N: ' 
aud (iccuuilly, to t>upply the Hinti- or coiuiuoii- 
vcalth with a revenue sufficient for the public 
utrvfccs. It pro|x>si'» to eiirich both the jRHipk' 
and the sovereign." (■" Wealtli of Nations," lMM)k 
iv., introdiu tion.) Without diKiissinp the rehitivc 
meril of this detioiiion, wc thail simply rcmarlK 
that it has in Tlew much lem a adcnre than an 
art. althouLrh the idea of a srirnn- in jnil forwanl 
ID it, aud ultbough tlie word "Hciencu" is to bo i 
found In it. The author, in fact, appean to enun- 1 
<-ial»' !i -(Tics of ])ri-(i'iit- wliich \v(iii!<l imlml 
constitute tui url; but uui an e.\p<»i(ioa or an ex- 
piUMtion of certain naturul phenomena, wbicli 
alone can constitute a Hcience. In subetaoce, if 
not in form, Adam Smith's definition is nearly 
like that given by .1 .1. Itou^v uu under the term 
^eotiomie pMiqiu, in tlie Jiuejfcloptdie. W« know, 
hmrevcr. Imw widely Adam Smith differed from 
RouHscau. not only in bi< i nrif lu>;irms, but es|H' 
cialiy in his luanuer of treating liis Hubject. On 
tbe other band. hi« definition dlffen greatly, 
as we ^hldl sc*-. from tlial <if .1. B. Say, who fol- 
lowed in liis f<H>lj<tepH, and looked on the science 
as Smith liimsdf had done. — J. B. Say, in tlie 
beginning of his treatise, and even as title to this 
ti^eatise. gave his prinei|Nti definition of politirnl 
economy, the otu' which haw Hinee lieen uu>^t 
fn-qucntly reproduct-d : "A Treatise on Politi- 
cal Economy, or a aimplc exposition of tlie man- 
ner in which wealth in pro«luri"d, distriliuted 
and cou-sumtnl." Whatever may 1k' thought t>f 
this formula, it is at least very much superior 
to that of Adam Smith, in this e^^pecially, that 
it 8Uggv!>lj) the idea «>f a ret\l Hcienee, aud not 
merely of an art, »ixu f it dcseribcH an exposition 
«r explatiattoD of certain phenomena presented to 
our obRervatlon. But is this formula rcHlly sat- 
i-f ii iury? and will it be final? A-->iiri <l!y not. 
Men may sliil disagree us to the nature of the 
friienomena which it presents for the study of 
econonii-*!*, as wdl a< to tin cvtent of tbi' field 
which it oja-ns to their cxpluratiuu. And this all 
the more, since on this lai>t point cs|M-< ially .1. R. 
Say hiLs nf)t always lK*en consistent with himsM-lf. 
In the formula which wc ha%'e just quoted, he 
seems to confine llie economist to a study of tla- 
nateiittl facts relating to the {uoduciion and dis- 
trllimlon of wealth; Inn eWwhere, notably In his 

('(>(;v lie brings into lis domaiii all fa< l> n laliiiL' 
tohoeial life. " The object of political economy, " 1 
be eaya, " seems till now to iMive been restricted 
to a knowlc»l!.'c of the la\v< wliidi irovcru t!n')>ro ' 
iluclioii. tlistriliulioii and constiiMption of wcallb. 
This is how I <onsidere<l it myself in my Tniit^ I 
ttEeumnue IMitiqut." " Still," he adds, "it may 
be seen, even in that work, that the science 
touches evcryiliih!,' in human society, and em 
braces the whole Kicial system." (CVura tfecono- 
mie iftlitiquf, p. 4.) We might add, that In oilier 
parts of bin works .1. B Say Hijuin dctim s jmlit- 
ical economy iu a way altogether different from 
thatiD which he defined It iu his IVoMand his 
43mn, The following, for instance, taken tnm 



nianiiscrijit notes found nftcr his dcalb. has some- 
liiiies bci-n quotetl : '• Political troniuuy is tfte 
science of the interests of society, and like every 
real science is foiindi i! on cxjMTience, the results 
of which, grou|>cd ami arranged methodically, 
are i>rincipli's and general truths. " But it is evi» 
dent that Ibis is leesadefiniiion thaaaqnaliflcation, 
such as every author has the right to introduce fai 
the course of his work<. in order to bring out the 
dignity and importance of the subject he is treat' 
ing. — Accordingto Sismondi, " the physical well- 

l)t"iiiL' of man, so far a- it can l>i- the work of his 
govcniini nt, is the object ot |iolitical economy." 
This is very different from .1. B. Say's first defini- 
tion. In the first |)lnce, it takes tis out of the 
realm of science into the realm of art: for. accord- 
ing t<) this fonnula. iM)!iiical economy must Iw 
merely a scries of rules intended to instruct gov- 
ernments how to insure the physical well-being of 
man: it is therefore an art, a braiic li of the art of 
government. Very much limited, fn>m a certain 
imint of view, since govemnienls atone can prac* 
tice if, this art is, in oiltr r revjiecis, without as- 
signable linuls; for what are the acts of a gov- 
ernment that have not to do, more or less, with 
the physical well-being of man? — According to 
Slorch, "Politicid economy is tite seicnre of the 
natund laws which determine the pros|.. riiy of 
uatiouH, that is to say, their wealth aud their civ- 
Hization." Preferable to Sismondl's, because it 
suu'ixcsis at least the idea of t\ science, this defini- 
tion is still very injperfc-ct. " Tlie natural laws 
which determine the prosperity of nations," pre- 
scnt, to our thinking, t<M» complev iiii idt a. and, 
in any caM-, u very vairne one; und as to civili- 
zation, it ceitiiinly !u>ies, In tia general ex* 
prcssion, thiofs with wliicb on coonomiiC, aa audi, 
has nothing to do. — There is nothing in Malthua 

or I{icardo which can Ik- taken as a prei ise defl. 
nitiou of political e<;onumy. in the omi of iii- 
cardo the reason may be, that in his " Prindplea 

of Political Kcononiy ami Tax ition," bi in',' con- 
fined, as he says himself in his jtretai e. to di fining 
the laws regulating tlie distribuiion of revenue 
among the various classes of WK iely, he di«l not 
consider the science as a whole. It may, however, 
lie infern-d from these words, tliat, if he bad had 
to define science in a general manner, he would 
have deflne<l it very nearly as J. B. Soy had dona 

ill Ids TniiU'. — As Id Hossi, after be bad U'^eil 

and reji-cted, one after another, all the deiiuitions 
given before his time, he, alMolutely speaking, 
gave iiiMhiniT in their stead. Me conleiils himself 
with saying that there are phenomena of a certain 
onler relating to wcallb which are noi confounded 
with those of any other onler, and that tbcHC- are 
just what economic science slmuld study. Politi- 
cal economy is, therefore, in his «-yes. as he wiys 
elsewhere, purely and simply the "science of 
wealth.** Hence, he thinka, that, setting aside 
ttie -traniri iii -s of the words, onomiubt l all econ- 
omists clirysologists, chrematisticiaos or f/irifwin^, 
without giving them cause of complaint. — We 
may hara doao our nviaw of the deflnltions of 
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poHticiil economy. What we have Btatcd suffices 
to show how far the doftnition of economic >*cicnce, 
or the general formula which ooTen it, is from be- 
ing finally fixed. — Now, should we-be ashamed 
of this uni iitit_v, ii< Rd-si -rr:nnl to think? 
iluMt we liimeul il, with Arrivalx-ae uud S4jme 
Other writertV We do not think m. A science 
docs not depend on the delinition ^ivcii of it; it is 
not regulated by an arbitrary fonnvihi w hit h may 
he more or lesM ha|)py, more or k'SMe.xact; on lite 
contrary, it i» the dednitiun which should como 
after, mould itwif, so to upeak, to the science as 
it exists. So much the worse for wrili rs who 
cultivate a certain branch of human knowledge, | 
tf thejr are unable to grasp its general data and 
clothe these daUi with a fitting exprejision ; but ' 
this does not in any way impair the stock of 
tnitb which they have to bring to ll^t. — " A 
■-(;' !;<(• '" --ly- .1 T? Say, "makes real progrcsw 
only when il^ ni;i-li rs have succeeded in deter- 
minintf the territory over which they may extend 
their researches, and what should be the object of 
their research." (TraitS, Dueintn Prrttminain .) 
There is doubtless some truth in thin statenieut. 
It is well, pertiaps even necei>»ary, tliat the object I 
of a science and the field it covers should be prop* 
eriy (h irnnitii i] ; but il is not absolutely uece'^-ijiry 
UiJit tlii^ (ietermination should result from deliui 
tions hu7.arded by authors: it is enough if it re- 
sults from the very nature of their lab<jrs. Now, 
il may well ha|)pen thai the nature of these lalwr;* 
may lie essentially the same for all, while the defi- 
nitions are different; each author having been I 
led by a kind of Instinct to oonflne himself to a | 
certain order of pin ni 'inena. witliout aftrrwanl 
tjeing able to render an account to himi>elf of the i 
prec^ object of his researehea. or to measure j 
exiictly the til-Ill he h;\^ 'j-"iie over. And this is 
really what takes place. \Vc have just seen how 
much the authors cited ditler in n.>gard to the ; 
deflnilion of ilu' science, and still the sum and 
sulKttance of their works are always the same. 
Who <hM-s not know that this in the ca.se with 
Adam iSmiih and J. B. bay? It is the case, too, 
with all the others, in spite of a few slight differ- 

eiK-es as to the irn iiter or less exienl of the ground 
they embrace. — It is one thing to feel or express, j 
and another to conceive or deftie. It is sometimes I 
very dinicnii to clothe a sin«;h' thought in a just ex- 
pression or a titling formula; the <lilHculiy is much , 
greater when there isque»ti<m of including a great 
number of ideas and facLs in u single formula. It 
is not to be wondere<l at that many writers Imve 
failed in this task, in this s« ns<', that the defini- 
tions which tliey give are nothing but more or 
less unfaithful translations of thefr own concep- 
tions. .T. H. Say .'ickn' i\v!e<l;je>, that tliis Is rrue 
in his own cai«e. nmcv he recognizes thai his TraiU 
went everjrwbere beyond the limits. If the expree- 
sion be alIowe<l, marked out by his definition. 
^Vud still he is. pirha|>s. of all ei nnoniist^, the 
one who has reniaine<l the nu>st I i i t il tn the [ 
formula which he had ailopt«-<l. There is nmch j 
more to be reprehended in Adam Smith and bi»- 1 



mondi in this regard. If we look, for cxHm))le, 
al the iiuinner iu which the latter defines the -sci- 
ence, we might Uiink he was going to confine 
himself, as J. 3. BooHeau had done, to laying 
down the rules which governments should oli-n ve 
iu regard to the material iutereslii of the people; 
and still, like all other eeonoorfats stnee Queinay, 
Turgot and .\dam Smith, he has discussed the 
questions of exchange, division of lalutr. accumu- 
lation, savings, the pnHluction and distribution of 
wealth, the luws regulating the value of things, 
those determining the rate of wages, profits, etc. , 
etc ; things i» which government.s have almost 
nothing to do. So true is it that liis definition ia 
simply an error, and an error of no consequence, 
an ill^ hosen but empty formula, whi< h in no 
way intlueuces the real character of hin labors. — 
It would be very desirable, however, to find for 
|M>Iitical economy a inon' s.ifisfuctory defhiitiou 
than those hitherto given, a formula at once more 
comprehensive and more pre< is4:>, in which the 
whole science might, so to Kiieak. be reflected in a 
few wordH. Will this formula be found ? Per- 
haps. Without tlatiering ourselves with ha\ing 
found it, we shall try to point out the road to ita 
formulation by determining, as far aa possible, the 
real object winch the science proi>ose« to itself, 
and the extent of it.s domain. — The first question 
to be solved Is, whether pollticai economy belonga 
tt) the category of s<-ience. or merely to the cate- 
gory of art. We have already seen, from wimt 
prccwles, that the question is not an idle one, 
especially not idle since the distinction to be made 
between science and art does not appear to be- 
genendly understooil. — IT. To irlmt order dots 
FifUtieai Eeunomy belong f It it a ikienoe or an 
Afif "An art," says ]>estutt de Tracy, "tea col- 
lection of maxims or prnctical precepts, the ob- 
servance of which leads to success in doing a 
thing, no matter what it may be; a science con- 
sists in the truths resulting from the examination 
of any subject whatever. Art consists, therefore, 
in a B«Tie« of precepts or rules to be followed ; 
science, in the luiowlvdge of certain phenomena 
or certain observed and revealed relations." We 
are not concerned lu te with exaniiniiiu' which of 
the two is Huperior to the other, art or M:ience; both 
may have equal merlta, eadi ia ha place: It Is soldy 
a question of showiriL' in what they difTe-r as to 
their object and methods of procedure. Art coim- 
M'ls, prescribeti, directs; acleace observM, expoeea, 
explains. When an astronomer observes and de- 
.scrilx'S the course of the stars, Ije cultivates sci- 
ence; but when, his observations made, he deiluees 
from them rules to be applied in navig;ition, he ia 
engaged In art. He may be equally right in the 
t\M> casi -.; btit his obji ct is ilitTerent, as xvell as 
his method of wortung. Hence, observing and 
describing real phenomena ia acienoe ; dlctatiag- 
pn-cepts. layinir down rules^ is art. — Art and 
science often have close connections, in this sense 
especially, that the precepts of art must be derived 
ah far a.s ptissible from ilie obs<'rvation8 of science, 
but they are none the less different from it oa 
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that Hccount. Notwithstanding thiH, they nn> con- 
founded eveiy day. A man Mriring to build up 
an Wt givt"* it ontpbaticfllly the muw of si irncc. 
beHering that by doing so hi- givts a high itloa (<f 
the correctness of its precepts. It Ih notoriously 
the weak lide of phjdcians to coll medtcine a 
srlrace. They are mbtaken tn the nm of the 
wi>nl. If incflioiiic wen- us riTt:iiti in it-* prcM iiii 
tions as it is uncertain, it would still he nu more 
than an ait,* the ait of healtng. since It con«iRt« 
in a rnlliTtinti of ruli-i ttppIiraliU- to tlie cure of 
huiunn (li^f!L*ies, But anntnniy is a sciiucf; jiliys- 
ioloiry is ft sdenoe; Ihthuhc anatomy ami pliysi- 
oloL'v Ixtth have ns thrir object a knoirhihie of 
llie iiuman body, which they study, the one in itjj 
structure, the other in tlic play of its organs. — 
Roflst grasped this distinction iK-iwi en Nciencc nnd 
ait wen, tbottgh he abnwd it by impropj-rly con- 
foundinp: it with \\\<- disiinction whirl) is rnaih- 
frequently enough between theory and pniclicu.f 
"Properly ■peaking." he says, "science has no 
ohjf <'t. The nionii rit wr- xry to discover wliat iise 
c«n bo made of it, what profit may be drawn 
from it, we leave science and come to art. Siiencc 
is in all casM nothing more or lesN than the poH- 
session of trutli, the well considere«l knowh-dgc" 
of relations inherent in tlie nature of thinc:»." 
Here we Jiave, under another form, the same 
thonght so aocnrately expressed by Dcstntt de 
Ti l. y — 'I'lii^ distinflii'ii Iwini; wi 11 drawn be- 
tween science and art, we may now ty>k, to which 
of the two ordeia tiX Ideu does polftlcal economy 
b< |i>nir? !•< it a eoHeetion of precepts, a theory 
of action, or only an ai4S4'nd)lat;e of truths bor 
rowed from the observjitinn of actual phenomena? 
Does it show us bow to do something? or does it 
explain what takes placeT In other wonls, is it a 
erii nee. or an art? We neetl not hcsirate to an- 
swer that, in its present condition, political econ- 
omy Is both the one and the other: that Is to say, 
in the direction of economic liil>f)rs nnd vtuilies a 
common name is still given to things wliith might 

• Wf rimy \it"' tl»e oxpniKilnn mflifni m'ifnctjt, iHrnow 
nu-<lic:in , till' .irt iii heuliii:;. b aiilnl by ntvi-ral w li-nci-f. 
spi'cUlly culUvuU-d foriu uati: onatomjr, pbjraiolqgjr, patliol- 
ocj, tbmpradca; liatws dMald noisajrtlw«ef«M»4f mmM* 

cin*. 

t Th<? vrry n-ul ili«lin< tl'm « hl" li «•<• ot.itiUfh iK-twwn 
»cli iic«' .'Hill uri lull? ill I'oiuuiMii Willi tUitt whii li. 

rtk'lilly or wn mirl) ■ '"aJf tw-twitn tlit-ory and pnictici-. 
Thi ri' nri- lluorii • <>f iirt, n* tlii r>' tir<' nf w lcm'f, nnd It U 
only >'t 'III- f'lriiK T Unit wr iimy ly, l|j< y nr>- eoiuctiinni in 
ojiic-lllnri ti. ]>r i' til'- Art dittiit'i* ruU f, luH u'l iu riil rule"; 
and it \r il 't rilili i~MII;lhlf l» l^lippiipi- 111 it ill '. iiirul 
rill « id'.iiL'h f .rrii t, m.iy •<iii|. tMiivi' dWii^'n-*' « itli llv |ini<". 
ttrt' ill « . rt.iiii p:ir1iciiliir iiii-uiir. w But thl« i" u<.t tli>- c.mc 
with •cirnc'i-. wincli ni llh<T ordiiiii*, <oun«'l» nor pn>-cnb>-» 
nil) thiiiL.-. w tiicli liiiiil> ttm ll t'xiliw rviiii; nnd • xpliiliiiiik;. In 
whil Itii-n, r.iii it it) iijiji. i»iti. .11 Jii pnicii".'-^ Ttl'-n.- 

i«. fo.iur ttiinKIn:;. II doiihlp crmr in th.- f..llriwiiii; p-ixwujo 
fmn Rowi: "TIk- wh<>">l of (jiirxn.ijr hi* 1>' i m tixi niurh 
reproacbwl with it* hif "-: Jmrf. liii:-rt r. Ii wn» 

prir<. •( i. iir. " N.). it w .i. imt purr « I.-ik< ; it w i- .Hrt. oluci.' 
it »:i- I m i \ III. II |ir. • ]it, :i rule t<> fnDuw. Ai" t<« tin- loiix- 
Ini it.«iMf. nltliciiiL'!i "ii»c*-ptibli', llk<> alt gpni-ml ruli»i. of 
many rc«trirtli.ii- ui praitic*-. in«ti-nd of •ayitii;, like Itu^iii, 
tb.1t It approiu lii d t>Hi nmrly tb« Kbool uf (^ucviuiy, we 
•tiiiuld >iy III It A '.) II- not iH-va soBcUatijp lsB<kd, frwsiiw 
BoC •offlciecUjr tuMU'raUtod. 



! and should Ix' k( pt distinct. It ia evident, in fact, 
I that in the ;reneral trentisi-H on political ect m omy, 
' composed since Adam Smith's lime, a great num- 
' l>er of really f«ientilic observations are met with, 
that is to siy. oliservations whose sole object is to 
tell us what taJu» place, or what exista. One might 
even say that obeervationa of this kind predoml- 
I nate. Hut the <Iire< tions. iin ci jits, rules to 1m- fol- 
lowed, are also met with iu such treatis«ii veiy 
freqnently. Art Is therefore constantly mixed 
up with s< ience. Hut It Is Tcrj' different with a 
mult ii tide of Ki>ccial treatises, or thot.e jMrticu- 
lar dissertations whose object Is to wire certalo 
(juestions relatini; to industry, commerce or tho 
economic administration of statcM; questions of 
taxation, credit, linaiice, foreign commerce, etc. 
Here it is always art that predominates. Counsels, 
pre< « pts, rules to be followed, all thinjrs that per- 
tain by their natun' to the domain of jirt, fol- 
1 low each other in quick succession, while really 
selentllle observations scarcely appear at long in- 

1 tervals. And still all this, willioni dislinctloil, 
I iH-ars the name of pulitical efniinmy. S) true is 
it thai the name still Ixlungs to two orders of 
I labor, and of very dilTereul kinds. — We are far 
from complaining or tinding it stnmge tluit from 
scientitic truth once clearly establislud men 
should endeavor to draw rules applicable to the 
conduct of human affaiia. It Is not well that 
scientith- truths <li(>u1d remain frtiith atid the 
I only way of utilizing them Is to bux- urt upon 
I them. There are ckwe ties of relatkmBhlp, aa we 
' have already said, l)etw(>en science and art. Soi- 
riH 1- li inU its lights to art, correct.s its proces-ses, 

< Kiiiihti iis and directs its coun«e. Without the 
j aid uf science, art would have to feel its way, 

I stumbling at every step. On the other hand, art 
I gives a vahie to the truths which M-ienee has dis- 
j covered, and science without art would be barren. 
I Art is almost always the principal motor In the 
labors of si i. iHr Mm rarely studies for the 
sole pleasure of knowletlge; in general, his re- 
I search and labor Imve gemrally a uaefal end to 
view, and it is through art alnnc that he finds 
that end. — In view of nil this, wlio ran fail to see 
I bow different art is from science ? The distance 
' is great iK'tween a truth dlscoverwl by observation, 
! nnd a nile deduced from that truth with the intent 
of giving it an application; the one Ix-longs to 
nature, to Ood; man only discovers aud stales it; 
the other Is the act of roan, and It always retidna 
something of hfatt. Everj'thing is absolute in sci- 
1 entitle data; they are either false or true, there is 
no half way: this simply means that the student 
' of science has ol»>.erved either well or ill. Ins seen 

< orreetly or incormlly what he conuuunicales. 
There arc, it is true, incomplete data, exact on 

, one side, inexact on the other; but, eiiTn then, 
1 the true side is true, the false side Is false. On 

the (<intrary, everything is relative in the rules 
I and the methods of art. As something human is 
I always Involved In them, they can not pretend to 

Infallibility, they are always snsccpril.l, nf mon» 
I or less variation between the twu uxtretne limita 
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of radical vice and absolute perfection. Finally, 
fldentiflc truths ara {mnnitftble as the laws of na- 

tvire whoso rcvcliition tliey are; wbile ruK's of art 
are cliaugcablt*, elll«!r by rt'iison of llie wants 
they have in view or by reason of tlii> eliangiug 
vii'ws c.f the mvn wlio njtply thi-m. — Tln-re is so 
much ihi' more re;ij-on to insist on tiie di.Htim-tion 
irhidi wu have ju>i » >iaMisla<l, viz.. that if sci- 
ence and art have frequently wai^ points of con- 
tact, their radfl and their clreumferencm are far 
from iHim; identical. Tiie data furnished l)y a 
science may Hometimeii be utilized in many dif- 
ferent arts. Thus, geometry, or the science of 
the relations of extension, enliijhtens and directs 
tlic work of the surveyor, tbo engintxr, tlie ar 
tilleiy officer, the navigator, the sUpbuilder, tlie 
arehiti-ct, etc., etc. Chemistry comes to the aid 
of tiie druggist as well ivs the dyer, and to a great 
number of the industrial profession.*!. Who CJin 
tail how many difTerent arts make use of the gen- 
eral data of physics? And, so. an art may gain 
infornialion from the data fiirnislud by many 
sciencv»; and it is in this way, to cite but one ex- 
ample, that medicine, or the art of healing. sIm* 
ultanerMisly eonsuhs anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry, physics, liolany, etc. — It is necessary, 
therefore, in every resp<'ct to distinguish art from 
science, and to indicate clearly the line sopHrntlng 
them. This has been carefully done in certain 
branches of human know led gi. .Matlieinaticians, 
for ciample, distinguLsh carefully pure mathe- 
matics, or science properly sin-aking, from fta 
viiriou.s applications. So 1.I0 i)hy-ii isis and ( lii'in- 
ists. And the distinction exists not in books 
alone, it is tmnsfemd even to instmetlon. where 
the study of science and tliat of the arts de|>end- 
ing on it have different chairs. It is thus that a 
polytechnic school is, if we lie permittGd to say 
ao, the Aanctuary of pure science. It is only 
after graduating from it that the students, each in 
his fsjRrialty. .study the art to which they are to 
apply the scicntilic knowledge acquired. — We 
could wish that what has heen so well done in so 
many other divisions of study nit::1it aKolK- done 
in the order of cconomie studies and labors. i3ui, 
it must be confes.spd. it has not been done up to 
the i>r< s- nt. The lalwtrs of art and the siudic- of 
scient c continue to if not altogether niiii;;K(i, 
at least enibnictHl, under acomnjondenominaticm. 
Sometimes it lias been attempted to separate them 
by giving certain labors, which belong especially 
to art. the name of piiMic erDWiii 1/ , t.) diviini,'ui^li 
tbcm from others. But these attempts, ill di- 
rected, and made, in the majority of cases, with- 
out a cU'ar view of the ronlts to be ol>taineil. 
have not suet (-e4l<*d thiu far, m) that at present, in 
the order of economic studies, art and science are 
still min_'l< d and confuuudetl. Whence cotnes 
this condiMuu? It ci)mes,, llrst of all, from the 
immaturity of the s4-ience, which has not yet had 
time to diieag^pi itself from the art or arts con* 
nected with il. It results also, in a certain mess- 
ure. fnim the pvesriag and ever pre-ent interest 
«f the subjects that ec oeomi c sdeucv embraces. 



an interest which has not allowed those who 
study it to devote themselves entirely to the 

contemplation of .scientific truth.s, neglecting, for 
thenionieut, the artistical deductions, that is to 
sity, the practical mazims, which they inight draw 
from it. — Political economy was an art before It 
iHH-ame a scienc e, ami even the etymology of its 
niune .shows this; furthi rmorc, before it was an 
art, that is to say. before it was formulated In 
general maxims and precepts, it was blind practice 
in the hands of trdvcriuncnis. Such 1-, however, 
the course of human things. In the logical order, 
science preeedea art, wfateh should be only a de- 
ductinn from science; and art pre<-edes jinietice, 
w Inch should be only a more or le!>s e.\a( i appli- 
cation of the general rules of art Thin is the 
ordinary course followed in our schools, in which 
the loj^cal order is followed. But in their his- 
toric sequence, things take another course: they 
are gcnendly fotmd there in an inverse order. 
There pntct ice precedes art. and art science. This 
is true of almost all the branches of km iwleiiu'e, 
and parlicuhiriy of that which interests us most. 
Hurried to act, because he must act, man goes 
stnnght to action, to iiractice, without studying 
deeply that wliidi he undertakes, and with no 
other guide than his instinct. It is only later, 
that, by rectifying and correcting the errors of 
this practice, with the aid of a little acquired ex- 
IK'rience, he forms rides or general maxims which 
he erects into an art; and il is later still that the 
idea comes to him of correcting the emm of thia 
art itself, by the aid of a scientific study of the 
subject which he has in view. There were physi* 
dans before there was an art of beaBng; men 
acted at lia/arit. inspired most freiiuently by blind 
.suixrstilion, and the art of healiug, ba.sed at tirst 
on a certain acquired experience, existed much 
earlier thun anatomy, physiology, therapeutics, 
that is to sjiy, earlier than a scientific knowledge 
of the subject on which it was desired to operate, 
and of the remedies employed fur his cure. JUuls 
were built before the art of bttildlag was reduced 
to rules, and the art of buihling WJW subjected ti> 
rules, if uot written, at least transmitted from 
mouth to mouth, before it received the mathe- 

juatical and pliysicul Mi' iiees an n foundation. 
Politic al eionomy advanced in the sjuue way. 
The most ancient governnu'iits. ivs BlanquI Tery 
justly Muys in his history, treated political economy 
after tlieir own fashion, long before they knew 
w hat they did, or Were able to give an a< i oiint of 
the result of their measures. Later, it was at- 
tempted to give an account of these results by 

the aid of accjuired e.vperience, and with the data 
of these cxiH;ricuce.s. well or ill understood, an 
art was created. Sully and Colbert had readied 
this ^taije. It was ojdy in the last resort that 
men undt rt<M»k to study .scit nlili* ally this .subjei't, 
that is to say, general industry, on which they 
were to operate. — Now. this liberation of economic 
science is quite recent; It scarcely dates from the 
1 middle of the la-i century. It w a^ the m hool of 
I t^uiauuiiy which lir»t eudeavored to cuu^liiict in 
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tidi order of IdcM ft real Bcience; up to his time 
there wore merely scnttert**! olwrvntions. aiu! 
evf-n final riicccjw in building up tiif M ii nt i' Ik 
lonirs only to Adam Smith. It is n(»t v( i v •-iir 
prising, therefore, that the srienee of |H)litind 
eeonomy has not yd liccu able to free itself en- 
tirely fr<tn> tlie restrictions of tlic iirt fronj which 
it sprung. — It was our wisli and duty to stale, as 
we have done, that under the general nntnc of 
poUlical (( niiiiniy twothinps nrc at pnM iit umlc r 
•tood, things very different in their uuture, though 
tcndfaif in many respects to the same end. It has 
seemed to u>» nil the more imiMtriant to note this 
confujiion of ideiis. since, to <iur iliinkinfr, it is 
the real cause of the incoherence in the detinilionn 
of the science, of the deviations to which it U sub- 
ject in itsc<mrse, an«l the six'«-ies of discord which 
reign» almost always in its iK'ginninsis. Shall we 
attempt, on that account, henceforth to malco a 
clearer division between the sclrnrc and the art. 
l>v u'i^ ill!.' thcin difTiTi iii ikuiic-? confine our- 
iielveM lu divwing the distioctioa cieurly, time and 
a better knowledge of the subject wilt dotbe rest. 

— IIL F'iffif Jihit tir (ri 1,1 raf f'niri jiti'iii <if p.rn- 
iHiinir S»ut iici . J}ii (hi t'tiftx nf J/iimiiii Iiiihtntry 
affoiil Muti H<>1 for (he formntion of a real ikintft f 
It will doubtlesH be &sked, with some aHtonish- 
mcnt. how e< unouiic science was lioni so late, 
how pcilitical ec«>nomy in action coidd exist so 
Ion;; without a syHlcmatic, scicniitu '^rndy of the 
(.ulij. ct itself on which men bad t.> njii rate. This 

asinnisluiicfit will ci a^c, pi rliap^, if we cuM^idcr 
for a moment the internuJ nuiure of u science, 
•nd the point of view at which men place them- 
selves on all BUl>j<'<'ts hcfoir the li^'ht of science 
appeals. — A scii iu f docs not <-onsisi merely in a 
knowieilgc of certain external facts isolated from 
each other, for it is an abuw} of words to i;ive 
the name science to a ofmpic cnlUrtion of facts. 
Science consists nillier in the knowletl;r(> of the 
relatfons which connect these facts wiili one an- 
other, and of the laws which govern them. A 
tie, a conniH tioii, is n' ci s^ary. a liiikin;: <>f the 
phenomena which it tuiics up and observes, and 
H la Am knowledge of this connection which fe ICa 
principal study. A ti inroherent collection of facts 
without connectitiu may constitute the buggai^e of 
• man of erudition, but coin never coustituie a 
science. Astronomy would not merit the name if 
it men-ly limited itself to noting and naming, one 
by one. the stars w liu h wander in the deserts of 
space; it is worthy of the name only because it 
renders an account of the movementii of the stars 
and the cKtistaiu y i-f their evolution. Similarly, 
in all the other bruuchcH of human Icnowletlge, a 
collection of facts does not constitute a sHpnce: 

we must. furtliiT, !>•• aMe to ti-ll thr <i. umlaut rr 
lationsHhidi eouuect, and the general law.s which 
govern, tliem. — But tlie llfst condition of the 
study of the laws governing certain phenomena 
is to Huspect their existence; to Ix-lieve that these 
phenomena are not governeil by chance, and that 
certain constant relations exist between them. 
2fow, on all aabjecta, ttie flrtt impnnion of men 



1 who Itave not yet rabndtted fMta to oootinttoan 

olrsi Tvalion or patient analysis, is to see in them 
nuTely the jilay of blind chance. It is only much 
later that they ooBwIo anapeet that these facta 
may Ix* subji-ct to a certain order ; and it is 
then only that the idea is gaini>d of stu<lying the 
laws that govern them. Let us take the ignorant 
and rude man of primitlTe ages. All the phe- 
nomena of nature are to hfm disordered and 
« apriclnus Whi rever he looks, he sei-s men-ly 
I accidents witliout cause, facts without connection 
I or relation. If he looks at tlie heavens, he sees 
the .stars scatti nd at lia/Hinl. as iir thinks, like 
I thistles in a held, lu ail things thai strike him he 
sees nothing bat the play of blind chance, unless, 
inde«Hl. he supposes the mysterious intluence of 
some oicult jH)wer. T«nter, as he gnin.s in knowl- 
edge, nalunil pheii' Mn mi. at least those of a cer- 
tain order, range tkemselves before his eyes; he 
sees thnt they are subject to certain rules, he ob- 
MT\t s the coiistaricy of their relations; Ix ri' he 
recognizes law. But always, even in the course 
of time, and agea of enlightenment, the first im- 
pressi(m of men is the same in relation to facta 
1 which they have not yet observi-d. If they come, 
therefoR', so late to study the natural laws which 
govern phenomena, it is iM-cause they had not pre- 
viously even susfM-eted that there were natural 
laws to Ik' studie<l. — .\ remarkable example of 
this is to be found m the case of geological facta. 
Why did geology, a science so interesting and 
iH'auliftil. a|i|M ar so late in thr worlil'' Was ii 

IimiKissible (o discover and study it sooner? Were 
the ancients less capable of purmilng that study 
than the mo<lern«'? They were not : irniloirical 
; facts an' not of the nature of those which hide 
themselves from attentive examination, or which 
denuuid a distant search. The ancients were aa 
well able to discover and analyze them as we, 
and they had. lu-sides, almost an equjil interest in 
doing so. This analysis supixxics, it is true, certain 
other preliminary studies, but these stndfea they 
( iiiiM l itlier have pursued tlu nisi lves or made up 
for without too much labor. Why did they not 
do so? Only, as it seems to us, because they did 

not even siisjx-el that then- were in the Isiwels 
of the earth wliieli we iidiabil natural laws to ho 
studied. During many centuries men had lived 
I in the idea that the earth, whose surface they oc- 
eupied, %vas in it.s compti^itiim merely a formless 
and fiiMfiist il mass, rmfti inilifji >t<iif>i/ mnha. whose 
materials were piled up iK>ll-mell, without order 
I and without law. They did not suspect that there 
vv.is any order IIi<Te to be fi>uTid, any sclcniifu' 
I study to he made of the earth, and tliisis the rea- 
son they did not even think of attempting that 
i study. Tlie same thing has taken ptare wit li regard 
to induslrj', concerning which similar i«leas wvrv 
for a long time held. It was not Kusj>eete<l in an- 
cient limes, nor even in tlie middle agiw, that there 
was any order In the industrial world, the centre 
I of eionomic facts, the focus of lalun, at that 
I time relegated to so low a place. At Ursi view, 
I everything there aeenwd to be aairendered to the 
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•tragi^ of IndlyMnal and opposing vflb. Only a 

disordcml conilnnatinn of In-tcrnpem'mis elements 
wjw jK-rceived, a Kort of tonfu.sed conflict, a rndt* 
iudi'ji ftitqm moles; and how could any one con- 
ceive llie Idea of scaR-hing Ihere for rules, prin- 
ciple*, laws, the ordinary outfit of a real science? 
In all subjects, we repeat, the first step toward 
building up a science is to gain the idea tliat the 
elements of that science exist, and this idea had 
ni)t yet suir'^ested itself, li was Iwim (iiily iniu li 
later, when, by diut of occu[)ation, from the gov- 
ernmental point of view, with industiy whose im- 
portance men l)eg:iii to iKulfT'^lMiiil. Ilii y r< iiiitrke(l, 
almost involuntarily, M)inetinies in one direction 
And sometimes in anothiv, the re^larity of its 
movementR and the constancy of its relaUons. — 
And why should we Iw ostcmifthed that this was 
the case in the past, when even to-day. after the 
labora of Quesnay, Adam Smith and Ills sucecs' 
son, we see that many p<>o|ilc misunderstand this 
industrial order, to wliii li -ciciici' Ii;is alrcndy 
borne witness. >iot intrequenlly we hear at the 
present time men of some weight, and f afaiy well 
Informed on other points, assert that industry is a 
prey to disorder and anarchy. Sn< li, in <reneral. 
is the rallying cry of the schools callt d socialistic. 
They all declare that the industrial world is given 
up to the struirjile of individual wills, conflicting 
with an<l cnissim^ each other in terriMe confu- 
sion, with no trace of organization and order. 
All rule Is absent from the circle in which Indus- 
try works, and cliain r aloiir control* e\ crytliiiiir. 
Ou this account all the MH-ialiMtic hccLh conclude, 
naturally enough, that the industrial wortd needs 
fK)n>e (irirniizaiion impo>-( d liy >\ jHiwcr :d)ove it. 
Thus, they vie with e:i( h other in drawing up and 
proposini; plans of social reconstruction. — If the 
premises of this rea-soning were correct, if it were 
true that industry, in its present condition, were 
given up to anarchy, having no trace of organiza- 
tion and order, politictd economy, couxidered as a 
adenee. would Indeed have little to do; It wouM 

not rveii have a /v//U<>;# 'f'trt . Tlii'- would ii(^t 
sullice to make us adopt or even tli*<-uss se riously 
nay one of these plans of organl/Jition proposed 
to lis, persuadtHl, as we sh.ill idways ]»■, that it is 
not in the power of human inlelliirem e to re;ru- 
late, even in a tolerable mjinner. so many intei;( sis, 
«nd lalrars so varied; but il would suflice to ifiake 
us conrlude, at least, that science, i>ro|HM ly speak- 
ing, had no place in such a tit Id. Tin- nMc 
of the cconomiiit, if be bad still a rule to till, 
would be limited, in this case, to a barren regis- 
trntion of diM-oinie( li'd fact'-, without his heiiiir 
able to deilut;e any principle from them. In vain 
would he seek to ascend from effects to causes, 
where chanci- alone .roverneil everything. Vainly 
would he endeav or to < >talilish relations lietwei n 
observed pbenomt na, and diMover the laws that 
ruled them; for bow could be find con.stant rela- 
tions In disorder, or law In chans? Happily, wc 
aln ady kiic)W our po>-ition with ri fi n nn- tn tln -e 
assertions thrown out a priori by men still uuen- 
lightcned by sdenoe. We know that for ttieni 



all Is eonftirion and dbotder. To the man who 

knows not the discoveries of g«H)logy. even from 
heuriiay, the earth is still that confused mass which 
the ancienls called rmB$ indigenkigue mela. To 
the savage, who has never observed the course of 
the htai-s, anarchy reigns in the vault of heaven. 
— After all, it mast be confessed that the illusion 
is a natural one. When we cast our eyes at hazard 
on the moving picture of the Indnstrial world. It 
is dilllf ult indee<l to jierceive, at first >ii;ht. any- 
thing but a couf uiied struggle. A coustderution, 
plausible enough, seems even to justify this first 
view ; ii i-; thus that in industry everything 
seems al)andone<l to tlie arbitrary and caprit ious 
impulses of individual wills, without any com- 
mon principle governing and uniting these wills. 
And how, it Is asked, can anything but disor- 
der and chaos result from the .slK>ck of so many 
divergent, if not opposing, wills ? When we 
see so many mfllions of stars moving in the 
deserts of space with perfeet liaiinony an<l un- 
changeable constancy, nolbiug preventis our ad- 
mitting that a single and aovwetgn will presidea 
over their movements, and iinjH>si's oii them its 
laws. But where iis the principle whii h forces so 
many free iH'ings to move in unison, each one of 
whom feels the motive of his action in himself? 
This is a strong consideration, it must be con- 
fessed; it would fone ivononiists themselves to 
doubt the reality of industrial order, if this order 
were not for them already established and demon- 
strati d. — .Vnd still, even without the aid of .sci- 
ence, if we look at industry with a motv serious 
and attentive eye. It Is dilBcult not to recognize 
in it at once, mider the cover of njipareiil di-^or 
der, certain characteristics of harmony and order. 
Phenomena ajipear, who^e regularity strikes and 
astonishes us. We gradually catch glimpses, vague 
at first and then more definite, of constant n-la- 
tions, of invariali'ie nu)vcments. Astlie stars fail 
not to subordinate tbemsclvcs to each other in 
their evolutions, though they seem to wander at 
clianee. and to hasten on without onler. so we 
see that the myriads of individuals moving in the 
field of industry also oonnect, arrange and anb- 
ordinate their lalM)rs to ea< h other, in >-ucli a way 
that, in spit<' of their ai>parent confusion, they all 
concur, each in his own way. to produce oeTtaln 
given results. Little by little, chaoe ia seen not 
to exit!t ; order appears ; lawx arc recognized. — 
Kven if economic s< ience liad not for a long time 

I noted the existence of certain regubting laws in 
the Industrial world, It would seem that the ap> 

j pearance alone of the results nfTered wnnlil cause 
us at least to su-siK-ct their existence. An ininiense 
multitude of htunan beings, some scattered here 
and there over the surface of the earth, others 
grouped in irie:;ular niasses in towns, wait every 
day for L'eneral industry to bring them what is 
necessary for the infinite variety of tbctr wants; 
and every day Industry, active and watchful, 
answers without fail to all the wants which call 
uix>n it: miUious of kinds of labor, all different 

1 from one another, call on every aide, and at all the 
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aouroM of production, for workmen, and nowhere | 
are the h&nds or workmeu WHnliii^' for tlic kiud ' 
of labor which calls them; all Xixwo diffcreut kiad^ 
«f labor crow each other: tnore than that, thejr 

an- corrected ami lulil in union; they complete 
each other; they form lojjvUier an immeiuiu chain, 
not a flloi^e Vak of wlikh can be broken with- 
out Injury to the whole; hut nowhere does the 
chain lueuk or stop; it seems Lhut a myHteri- 
ous power wutchcs unceAsingly to keep in repair 
\t» inviiiible Unka. Then, by virtue of the prin- 
ciple of exchange, an infinite variety of products 
cin iilatci continually in every «nrection over the 
surface of the earth, and all these products go 
direct, wfthout Ion of time, and without senriUe 
deviiitioii. throu<ih countk'ss hancL^, to the con 
sunicrH waiting for them. All this takes place 
under our eyes and is renewed every day, and it 
i< in i>resence of such :i s|H-ctMcle that nn-n are un- ' 
aware of the repilurily of industrial luoveuieuLs 
subject to law. In presence of this daily miracle 
of regularity and order, men talk about industrial 
anarchy and disorder! Wliat, then, are harmony, 
and onler? Kven if <"ertaiii partial di>4)r<li'rs, the 
causes of which arc almost always easily uwiguod, 
happen here and tliere to disturb tills beautiful 
nie< liimisiu, would that be sufficient to warrant 
u-<t to tleiiy the harmony of the whole? Wouki it 
not autflce to justify us in concluding triumph- 
antly, that, after nil. industry taken a"* a whole 
accomplishes with regularity the complex task 
with which it is charged? — There is really Utile 
pbiioiophy in denying, oven a primi, the exititence 
of IndnstTiB] order. Rem ember how many t>\ir- \ 
prises nature re-. r\ i - for man, who i- always too 
ready to appeal to chance. The empire of chance j 
Is narrower than Is supposed ; every day its 
Iwnuiilai'ii s Im-ci iiiii- sinrillrr in i>ro]M)i"tiou as otir 
laiowletlge e.\tend»; tlioM- l)oiiiniarie.> will liecome J 
elUl narrower in the future. But, it is asked, is : 
there anythin;; in industnr' hut divergent in<livid- | 
val wills? and what is that but confusion or 
chance ? We answer, thai imliviilnal wills, no 
natter how free they may appear in the domain 
of lanmincc. or in the domain of industry, are 
iKNind to t oiifonn toacertnin onler. In the work 
of forming hinguages the initiative and inven- 
tion may belong to Individuals; but supreme con- 
trol iK'loni.'^ to the ina-si-s. Indiviiltmls invent 
wonls. ptirii< ular forni> or exprcoion- , each one 
briny* his conlriliution to llie laiii.'iia!.'<' : hence 
the inexhaustible wealth ami iIk' atlmirable va- 
riety of form which an' tli- itroin rty of human 
langUHiri'- But the mass controls, purifies, cor- 
rects; it rejects, with that sure instinct wliich 
controls it, everything not conformable to certain 
unalo;;ies or CI r!:iiti l.t\v», :lnlll■^■ r^ one i-i ImhuuI | 
to submit tu its deciiiions under |>uin of not being 
understood. Ilenoe, the reguhri^ and harmony 
impressed on all human languaires. In lik<- man 
ner the initlati\'e belonp< to individuals in indus- 
try, but control to the inass^ s. Every one is at 
llbert}' to work after his own fashion, but on con- 
dition, tirgt, of fitting the result of his Ltbore, . 



which Is the first condition of order, to lii.s bur- 
roundinga; then, to adjust his laborH to those of 
other men, without whose aid he can do nothing; 
tnd lastly, on condition of submitting to the 

whole, ami yiel(lin<; in alt thini^s to the deci.sious 
of the sovereign public. From the initiative of 
the Individual aiid the aovem^ control of the 
maswt4, arises, on the one lunul, llic iiitinify of de- 
tail, and. on the other, the liurinony of the whole, 
which conMitute the two e!>.s(-utial cbaractcriitics 
of human industry. If, by supposing the impos- 
sible, confusion should be established in longtiage, 
no two men would be able any longer to under- 
stand each other. An assembly of toeu would 
then he but a repetition of the confusion of the 

tower of Babel. If. in like inanni i, this anarchy 
sliould come upon industry, for merely a few 
days, the Imq^arity of production would put the 
very exist< nce of men in iwril. No one beinjz able 
to count upon unoiher fur the satisfaction of his 
wanLs, each would work for himself and refuse 
to take part in the division of labor and exchange, 
and humanity would quickly return to the bar- 
l>ari>ni of iiriniitiv*- tiinrs, — Hut the existence of 
iawH governing the industrial world is no longer 
a mystery. Indufltrial science has for a long ttaie 
note<l and veritieda great iiunils r of them. We 
have oursi lvcj* tried to show in the article C'oMl'K- 
TITioN. the general prim iple from which they 
sprini;. If ainonj? tho>e which nu n have tried to 
explain, there are some which luay still Ik- a mat- 
ter of discussion or misunders[o<Mi. there are 
oiId ts which no one, not even those who deny in 
pi'im iple the regularity of industrial movements, 
would tlare to call in (pu stion. We can llu refore 
conclude boldly tiiat the tield of the aciencc of polit- 
ical economy feopen, and that the elements of tliat 
science exist — Since, thi n, Ininiaii industry is 
subject to laws; f.ince it di-^loscs to u» constant 
relations, a regular movement, in a word, order, 
it is this order, these relations, these laws, which 
w must study. This is the peculiar tield of po- 
litical economy as a science. To explain how 
industry is ofi^uiized in its whole and in its parts; 
to describe the order of its evolutions and its prog- 
ress; to refer its n«)veineiits tfi ihcir ]iri!ii ii>l<'. and 
deduce from it their immediate consequences: 
auch is the object whioh economic science, eare- 
fully (listinumisheil from art. shouM always pro- 
pu-H- to its< If. What, in ihisordr r of ideas, should 
Ik? the extent of its invcstiijations, and what their 
limits? We shall examine this directly. But we 
must first jaslify the precedin>; definition, if it is 
one, in so far as it does not conform to thos«- most 
frequently given of political economy. — lY. /« 
W«Mh ike Object of Betmemv! Menee, or Indvtiry 
till Still ret -if WiiilOif In ileliiuiiu' or charattiri/ 
ing economic science as we have above, we have 
spoken of induatry and the general laws wtaidi 
pivern it. If is evidt nt that in this wi- have de- 
parted, if not in essence, at luiisl in form, from the 
deflnitiona generally received, and which rebite, 
more or less, not to industry, but to the wealth 
which industry pruducea. Which of the two 
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forraula* is the more truthful? We think that 
wealth Ih continually put forward as the subject 
of political economy, without reason. Wealth is 
merely a result: and in reality it to labor. Imman 

Industry, tin- soun c of wi allh, which in the true 
•ubjoct of investij^iion in political economy. It 
must be understood, however, that in aajrto^ thla 

we have no idea of clinnsrini? the basis of the 
science, wliich we actrjit iis it exists. — We have 
already seen that J. B. Say defines political econ- 
omy, even in the title of his worli, as "a simple 
exposition of the manner in which wealth is pro- 
ducc<l, distribuli'd and { iiii-iuik -d." Still, he draws 
a distinction from the ve^ beginning of his book, 
which we must note. There are, he says, two 
kinds of wealth : one natural, that is to say, that 
which man receives from nature iti>elf, without 
his being obliged to produce it, and which does 
not appear in the market, because nat\irc >rives it 
to all; the (itlier is industrial or soiial wealth; 
and he declares that this last is the only one which 
economic science should consider. Why this dis- 
tinction, if the definition is correct? If it i« r<?ally 
wealth with which we are concerned, what do we 
care from whence it comes? Is what nature gives 
ns for nothing, and gives to all. Icm real, of less 
vabic, than other wealth? Why shoidd we not 
take account of it too? The distinction estab- 
lished by J. B. Say is nevertheless correct, what- 
ever Hfwsi may •iay of it. Why? Iie( aiise ills 
not true llml politii al economy btudii-.n wealth as 
It* subject; because it has only industry in view, 
and consequently it should not touch upon wealth, 
except In so far as It is a product of industry, in so 
far as it is either pnMliu'd oi ili*tribule<l by indus- 
try. All this portion of J. ii. Say's work is very 
painful, because his starting point is not correct. 
Still, tlie author displays a wonderful sainn i'y in 
conung back, l)y force of attenticm and correct- 
ness of judgment, to the real subject from which 
he di paried in his delinition. But the subtle dis- 
tinctions to which he ha> Ixen obliged to have 
rcGourse OOttId not fail to lead to controversy, as 
the sequel has ahown. — Wlut is true of J. B. 
Say is pqnally true of all those economists, and 
llirir iMiiiilM r i-. ureat. who have c.\pre-sly ad 
mitted with him that political economy has only 
to do with exchangeable Talue. It ii dilTcrent 
with Adam Smith, who did not rommence his 
work, like inovt of hi-- succrssors, liy a dis-serta- 
tion on tin nature i f wealth and value. lie pre- 
fers in the be^,nnniii;; to sfK-ak of industry, of 
man; in which, as it appears to us, he was very 
happy, altlxMigh he too thinks, and sjiys fre<iuent- 
ly, that wealth is tlie chief subject of his studies. 
In the course of his work he states nowhere, in 
an ab-oliiti- manner, that the only wealth with 
which he is concerned is tliat which is convertible 
into exdiaageable value: but when, at the end of 
chapter iv. of Ixiok i . he n marks that the word 
" valui ■■ hits a doiihle nieaiiiii/, or that there are 
two kinds of value>, and calls one "value in use," 
and the other ".salable or exchangeable value," 
without declaring expreti^ly that the latter is the 



only one which it is his mission to study, he con- 
tents himself with saying that he will examine 
" the principles which regulate the exchangeable 
Taluea of nerchandiw,'' Mid as to Ha value in use 

he is silent. He has followetl. in this, the same 
path that J. B. Say, his successor, traced out 
afterward in a more systematie manner. — SooM^ 

economists, however, at whose head we most 
place Rossi, have protested loudly against this 
view. They contend that the utility of things, or 
what they call their value in use, is in itself too 
considerable, too im|M)rtant a fact, to allow an 
economist to omit taking account of it. Let u» 
remark just here, that no one has said, no one can 
say, that the real utility of things can be despised. 
It is, first of all, the oritriiial lia^is of e.vchangeal>Ie 
value; it is, besides, the principal motive or the 
llnal object of the labors of man; for men labor 
only to pnx>ure what is of use to them, that i^ to 
siiy, what contributes to the satisfaction of their 
w ants. It has only been said, which is true, that 
utility aloDc, when not transformed into exchange- 
able value, no matter how interesting it may be 
in other regards, is not an economic fait, and 
only becomes such in so far as it giveu things » 
value, a price. But it Is precisely against this 
conclusion that Hossi jiroiests. Tin opinion of 
such a man has too much weight not to delay us 
a moment in order to examine its motives.— > 
"There art- many authors," he says, " for whom 
value in exchange is the only econoniic fact; they 
regard the notion of value in use as a pure gener- 
ality, to which, at most, the honor of mention- 
ing it may be given in pas.<;ing without paying 
any attention to it afterward, /'t t/uin, jMlititnl 
eeonomjf w mort the tcienco of eixhang* than the 
aeimee of wettUh," We have underlined these laal 
words, luH inwe they com -pond exactly to what 
we have said above. It is very true, that, to the 
authors of whom Rossi s]H-aks, as well as to us, 
and we shall add directly to Rossi himself, politi- 
cal economy is not the science of wealth, although 
the word "wealth" is inscrilu'd in large letters on 
their banners. We have delinod it, provisionally, 
as the atienee ef the tam of fA« indtutrM wtrld. 
One may say, however, if he wishes, shortening 

ithe expression a little, that it is t/te adeiux of «s- 
ehanffm; for exchanges are, in the industrial sya- 
tein, the primordial fact which engenders all Ul0 
j others; but the expression which we have used 
seems to us at once more noble, more comprehen- 
sive, and more exact. — But to return to Itossi's 
I argument. — First of all, it is not correct to say 
that the atiihors of whom he sjx-aks merely men- 
tion the utility of things in passing. On the con- 
trary, they maintain that the utility of things is 
the tir-t if not the only condition of value in ex- 
cliaoge ; that things not useful in any respect 
would be neither asked for nor accepted by any 
one ; and in conse<pience flu y woidd have no 
value, nu price. But tiny add also that this 
utility, necessary everywhere, does not become 
' an e<-onomic fact until, coral»ining with other COB- 
i diliuiui, it is changed into exchangeable value. 
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This is precisely what Roasi does not admit. ' ' It 
b an mor." he sayn, "which attacks the sconce 

in its VI I V l):i>r-^, whifh mutilal^ s i(, and licstroys 
ita nature" Wliy? Tim in his answer : "Value 
In use," he continues, " is the expn>«wion of a re- 
l:ilion wliii li Ix luiiirs fo nil times im«l all placi's. 
Value ill exclumge is in iln natun- cvi ntual. >.oi i 
onlj It can not exist aniens the wants of nun | 
cvnste, in a certain measure at ieiuit, to Ih; satistkii, ! 
but it iHU di*ap]war einiiitltUty trhm thf vtuiU of \ 
iiH Jiiiil uitliiiiittd vicau» of tiitixfitrtinn. .Y" oii< ' 
viU tlita hare rrtnitrt^ to txrhnngt." We ahull I 
soon And this Inst arirnmcnt nniier another form. 
Kii'-si rntisiilnx ll x iy < uiicliisivc in his favor. ' 
and (■•)usft(uently n iinMUu cs it apiiti. Wo bIiuII i 
see dln>ctly bow onncliwive It Is agninst him. I 
Now. li-t vis loiifiinii' inir f|U<!fnt!nn. "I say. that 
in llie syst»m t>f those who pretend to occupy \ 
tht msi lv. s only with value in exchange, science ! 
Ih muiiluleil: n great niunlHT of economic facts j 
ninain without explanation. Why aro certaiu 
markris jrhiKcil w ith articles which nevi r meet ii 
demand for them? Only hccanso tlie producers 
hsTO not studied sufflriently w hat conld be. In a 
giTCU Country, the valiK- in ii-< of su< h or such 
kinds of merehiuidls*-. The taixu who M-nl a cargo 
of skates to Bradl bad forgotten tbat tliHr value 
in uv. ari-int; from the pleasure whidi is fi It in ' 
gliding over an icy surface, is noihinir In a country 
where there in no ice. When publishers prepared 
imrocnw Hhipliiiids of lMK>ks for 8oulh Aniericu, 
they should have remenilKTcd that the want of 
bnolu i» only felt hy tiiose who know how to 
read. It is in the aliticncu of value in unu that 
these economte facts Und their explanation." 
Without (ioulit, it is in tin' nlismce of \aliir in 
use, or of utility, that these facts tind tlu ir ex- 
planation. But how can this emlMirrass the authors 
whom Hosh! is c<,inl>atiiiir ? What (ii!!i( ulty is | 
lhe~ ir. tKcounting for such facts luconiing to 
their sysii-m? None. They have saitl. and n-- 
peated, that the utility of things is the dm con- 
dition of their exchanpiiblc value; tills condition 
had Ix'cn oniitlril in the cases nieiitione<l alK>ve, 
and cooacquenlly tlic products could not Iw ex- 
dumped. What more simple? The authors in 
question account for tliesi' facts (piite as well as 
l{o»si. Only they add that the condition of utility, 
though primary and essential. Is not tlic only one 
w hich L'ivi s objeets an exchnn^'able value; that, 
in addition, it ceriiiiu degree of scare iiy is re- 
quired; that thing's found in profURion in nature, 
such as air. will have no excliaageable value, no 
matter how ineful they msy be; and that in thiH 
i .i»e e<'onoinivts nei >1 not Im^y llirniM l\ rs w ith 
them. — Among t)ieurgunicni» which Kosf,i hcupn 
up at pleasure against this last conclusion, with 
Very remurk.ible dialecfie pouer. then- arc many 
w hich )>quare exactly w ith the one which we have 
Jui«t noted. They merely repro<luce tto same 
thoUfrht under oilier forms. We may therefore 
omit iheni. IJut iiere is one which mi ins to dilTer 
from the others. •The study of value in use, Ik 
the ktudy of the wants of nien in their relations 
134 vol.. in. — 15 



to economic facts." The study of value in use Is 
the stndy of the wants of men: this we admit: 

but is the study of the wants of men the objeet 
of political economy ? It is uot. In tliv eyes of 
the economist every man Is the judfse of bis own 

W ants, w liieh he expresses in liis own w ay by the 
liemand w lii« h he mak< s for certain pnxlucts. It 
is the Role fact of this demand that the economist 
nv i ts 1>v followim; it in il8 conse<|ucnees. Uc 
sees, on one side, men expressing their w anis; on 
tile oilier, workers ntudying to divine these wants, 
and to satisfy them by supplying such articles 
as they produce; and he studies the very extensive 

and coinpIcK relations arising; from this dnnaiid 
and Mipply. The study of the demand, coat«idcrcd 
In itst'lf. In Its nature and principle, ta perhaps 
the niTair of tlie moralist; but the economist, as 
an t t nnouiisi , has noihiii;; to do with it. — If, in 
the course of bi.s InlHirious argument, Russl trl< 
uniphs in places, it i^ when h< lays stress on the 
meaning and the use of the word "wealth." He 
has the advantagi', we admit, when he n-proaches 
those with whom ho argues, with abusing the 
term. "Wealth." he rightly wiys, " is a generic 
word, which includes all objet ts in w hicli this re- 
lali<*n can be veriiieil. If an object isi capable of 
satisfying our desires, there ta a value In It. The 
olijH t itsi lf is wcdth." Rossi is certainly right 
here; he is right again when he udtls, further on: 
"A(*k any seusibto man if, in audi or such cir- 
cumstances, such a man or such a country is rich 
or not, if it is Iosm rich than a certain other coun- 
try; atik hira if the soil of the kingdom of Naples 
is more or less rich than the soil of Laphuid; all 
will give you the same answer. Economists also, 
when they do not use the laicuaire of their jiar 
licular a)'Rtem8, call the country rich iu wluch 
natural goons abound, and In whldi natural agents 

an> mo-t active. They extend the w ord wealth tO 
somelhiiij; more than wliat tluy call wealth when 
they gtvcustheir Hysleniatic definitions." All this 
is quite correct ; but what does it ail prove? Only 
one thing: that the word " wealtli " lia« Ix-en very 
inaptly em])loycd to designate the obji < t of eco- 
nomic scieuce. Let us say what is true, that eco- 
nomic science atndica industry, or the' relations 
whi< h industry produc es, and all these dilHeulties 
will disjtppear. — What, in fact. Is wealth? A re- 
sult, and nothing more. It is a fruit of the lil>- 
eraliiy of nature, or of the hdw of man; a fruit 
w hieh has only to be enjoyed, and w hieii alTords 
no aliment to observation. What is there to be 
studied in such a fact? Nothing. But the means 
that men employ to acquire that weaTth. when 
natiire does not give it in >utlii ieni tjiiaiitily, are- 
another matter entirely. This is a great, an im- 
portant fact, worthy of all the attention of the 
Ithil'iMiphi r, and it is tlie only one the study of 
whit ii political economy can dw dl upon. — If a 
decisive proof of tills ia ix'quired, wc siiall tuid it 
in this las! argument of HossiV. of which we 
have already (»|ioken. After having laid down 
this principle, tfutt gturnd ir,<ilt/i »* {urnmid by 
the lo*e price inenhaadue and aU kinds iff prod- 
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vxU, be adds: " If the price falls to zero, evidently 
the general woklth wilt be inllDite; there will be 

no innrc cxt Imiiircs; each Laving nil that li^ ran 
desire, exclutu);^- bticomee impossible, ilon*, tlien, 
could wealth be an exchangeable valne, dnoe tt 
would bo infinite', if tliere were no value in ex- 
change?" Thin, we believe, is derisive agjiinst 
thoee economists who do not wish to consider 
wealth HB anything cLm; thjin exchanjrcable value * 
But docs it j)rove in tlie same way that political 
economy should occupy itself with value in use, 
devoid of exchangeable value? Let us auppose 
Roffil'ii somewhat forced liyiMithols realfased, the 
jn ii I •< of everything at zero, and general wealth 
* intiaitc. Wliat would happen? It is true there 
would be no ezdumgeaUo vmlue, but neither 
would tlien' be any ixililieal economy. Value in 
exchange, m I{ot»hi correctly sayH, vould diMjtjKur 
mmplftfly at Jem an the vant* of each oMjiund 
unhm'tcd mmn$ of uttitfaetion. No one would 
then hiiee reeourte to eithtnge. Nothing is truer ; 
no one would have reeourM? to exelmnge, nor 
even to laltor ; but neither would any one think 
of atudytng political economy, because political 
wononiy it>*i lf wotiM not li:i\ e imytliini; to study. 
The entire earth would preeicnt the picture of the 
Elyaian flelda deaeilbtid by Fendon. In hia " Ad- 
▼enturen of Teleinachus." All the wunls of ni( n 
would be satisfied. There woulil be no wants to 
expres.H, and conm|Uently no efforts to Im; made to 
provide for them. But what would the economist 
have to do in such nn environment? Nothing, but 
to survey at his ease a picture of iiniversal Inip- 
plnesB, and thank God for hia goodness. Politi- 
cal economy would disappear with exchangeable 
value an<l the n ali/ation of universal wcaltli: so 
true \& it that it in not wcullh that it Hiudies. but 
exchanjte, with the division of lalior and all the 
importuni phenomena that acronipany it. — Rossi 
him.'icif, Jiii we have .sjiid, has not studieil any- 
tiling else. And. in reality. <'ii<i' out of tliese 
discuwiions on wealth and value, which embarra««.s 
him in the conunencement of his work, he goeiK 
tlirouL'h the winje route already passed over by 
liiii predecewiors. He follows, in their develop- 1 
ments, the phenomena of exchange, the division of I 
labi»r. the ri>inbination and sulturiliiiniinn of tin* 
different kinds of lalwr, »s well as the eouipK x 
relations which tlie*K; phenomena eni:ender. lie 
invest i'_n»tes the laws which <leterniine the ex- 
chaniri able vahu- of thin^js: those which n-yulatc ( 
the rate of wages, the rate of profits, and reve- 
nues of f veiy sort. He does not slop a moment, 
whatever he may have stated at the outset, to con- 
sider thi' ab-olut*' and iMlp rmt Utility of things, 
or what lie calls their value in use, in&pendent of 
the relative value whfeh they acquire in the great 
market of labor. Xrither does he si^p to cnn 
sider thf rcas*,n of our wants, utlmitting. with all 
ooononlsta. that indivlduala are the only judges of 

* It In. bowmr, pmpi^ to fmnark tliat thf* eooanmtMs 
do aot sajr ptvciivlr tint Umw f* nomwlUi fxctta mliaiici<- i 
■bir xviium, but tlut pxcliaafMblii valn« Is tlio only weattb 
wfekhpollUesleeoiMaijrcsa take into aceoont I 
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their respective wants, and that tliey express Uicm 
suffleiently by the demand which they make for 

certain prwlucts. — We can, then, say of Rossi 
what we have said of all the other ecooombts, 
thai it Is the industrial movement which he atn*l- 

i<'s, with all its drv. Inimicnts ami all its con^e 
quenci-s, and by no means the simple result, iteaUl , 
which would offer uo material to hia observa- 
tions. When he frei-s himself for a moment from 
the tix) great anxiety which the word "weallli" 
causes him, he defines the subject as we ournelves 
have done. For example, after explaining the 
series of economic phenomena, he adds: "Hiey 
ajipear in all this continued action of men f>u the 
material world; they are all embraced in this 
Incessant rotation ol labor, of eoosnniirtton, of 
rejiro(lu< tion andof Wtchanp'." Yes, it is in the 
continual adion of men on the material world 
that all economic phenomena are included, and 
it is prec isely on this account that the wealth 
which is not derived from this action of man. or 
which h)U8 not felt that action, that is to any, 
which dues not enter into the current of exchanges* 
Is not an economic fact. — We should have dwelt 
les^ upon this error if it n-lated oidy to words; 
but it has had its consequences. It has not pre- 
cisely changed the basis of economic stuiUea, 
since, after all, eentii>tiii~!s liave ^'nerally c<>n- 
linut cl unfaithful to lli" i:i linilion which they have 
iiiiopii il; but it has given an ambiguous character 
to the science, which has producwl distrust in 
the minds of those who only half underslood it, 
and it has given too nnieh advantage to the adver- 
saries of )»olitical (Tcmomy. It has. besides, over- 
loaded, especially in the outset, the science with 
sulifli' ili'-l iiiet ions nnil vain nbstraciions, which 
have Ijccuiue, for economists themselves, an incx- 
hatmtible source of barren debates. We shall soon 
return to tlicM' cons<'(|uenees. but it is projHT to 
go fii-st to the source itself of the error which 
we have just jK)inted out. — V. WhyWiiillh rather 
thiin Iliinuin Juduttry has bet a amgfud to IWtital 
Erouinny an a i^ndy. Comn^ufurfii of thi* Error, 
We have already 8een that iKiliticnl ccmotny, be- 
fore it became a science, was, for n huig time, an 
art. It was a branch of tiic art of gnveming. an art 
whidi ( niif crncil espcially the maicrial interests 
of nalion.s. Hence its name, which evidently 
designates an art. Ilence. als4>. the formula whidi 
serves to di-^iiniate the special objc< l of its labors. 
Thinijs have ( lian^'cl, tlic art has LMvcn birth to a 
science; it has been tran-fornicd itM If, changing 
in character and ol>jecl; hut the name and for- 
mula have Im-cii jircservcd. This Is why political 
econ<'tiiy !>■ ar- today names so iiKHi|in>priale to 
its real character. — The chief tendency of this 
ancient art, which preceded the science, vras, 
whenever it lia-l not tlie lejulaiion of ta\es and 
the finances of the siale as its sole object, to act 
directly on the public wealth; to create wealth. If 
it is permitted to say so. by moans of govern- 
mental measures ^>r by the mechani-m of legisla- 
tinn, .\11 writer- who pret( ii<l ■! i ' ' e economists, 
therefore, thought theiuseives caiieU un to f umiah 
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mfiliods or rcceiiK-s calculated to ctirich the na- 
Uoo for whoae beoeflt they wrot«i. We find a curi- 
<Mi« aui mi exunple of this In the Rystem no uiifor> 
tunutcly nppliftl, in Frsiiici-, by the Scntchnuin, 
John Law, untl wUicb bad Utru pn-cwlfd, in Eng- 
land. Spain and Fnutoe, by many other .>-yst<-ms, 
wliicli. if not similar, were at li*ast conceived in 
Uiu HuniL* »i))iril. Some wished tu enrich their 
country by ti|>ecia]ly ftiviinngagriculture,coni«d«r> 
iilg the dinsGi products of the toil an more ebun- 
dent and reliable than all the wealth procured by 
nuimifacluring in<iu-tiy f>r ciininK irc; othcrH, gen- 
etuily infected by the idea that people become 
rich only at tiie expense of othen. pfauwd all the 
hojw of a nation, cltluT in the forced extension of 
foreign markets or iu tlic e\( luNion of forei>j:n 
producto; and thenc last turned tlieir attention 
meinly towanl manufacturing; induntry and com- 
men-e. In other res|Kct» they difTere<i from each 
other, in the nature of the means propo«e<l; Home 
only ihotight of acting on foreign commerce 
through the tariff, whne others were occupied 
witli the internal ni:iii;iL'einrir . tin- oriraiii/alion 
ifaself, of industry; but wliutever mij^ht have been 
■the difference In their principlea or their methods, 
they invariably tended towanl the sjime end. the 
immeiliuic inerea-si' of public wealth. They would 
have considered tliat they had done nothing if 
they hatl not invented some sovereign rrolpo, some 
8IK'etly and nuirvelous method. Thus, in lfl64, 
one of the mtwt celihnUed e<injc>niists of the 
seventeenth century, Thomas 31 uu, publiidted in 
En);tand a work under the following title, which 
imlii .ilo ell :irly enmitrh its olijit t and temlem y: 
"Euglaod's Treasure by Foreign Trade; or, the 
bafaince of our foreign trade is tlie rule of our 
lre:i>ure " .\notii> r writer, Davenaiit. iMib!ishe«l 
in lUVU a book under the nd Ies4 ^ji^'nitieaiil titleof 
"An Ewmy on tlie prolcible method uf making 
the peojile g:uner» in the Jmlanee of trade." In 
another style, but gui«leil liy the same si)iril, W, 
Potter publLshetl, in London, in lUoU, a work en- 
titled "The TradeMtnau's Jewel; or. a safe, easy, 
spetHly and effecttml means for the incredible 
sdvanu-nientof trade and niuliiplieation of rielies, 
etc., by making bills Ix-comc current insteml uf 
money." The seventeenth century, and even the 
Conuneneenieiit of the ei',rh(< i nth, nboiinded in 
similar writin:r><, in Fram e, a-< well a> in Kn^rlatul 
and Spain. Projeeiit of this kind arc not i ii< . 
even in our day; but ibtj are at iiresent merely 
eccentricities, while then they fiirmMl the only 

|]a^i'< of ecdiioniie works, Thn^. wialth uas ihe 
direct object of these wttrkn, tu »uch a degree 
that all writinpa on political economy which date 
from that iwriod niii;ht 1h' >.uiniiii d up in lids 
general fonnula: llow niusi we pro< « ed to en 
rich a people?" It is true, then, that |iolitieai 
ecr)iTomy lia«l w- allb as it-i dint ! objec t, aiul so 
many i«-<«uomisi> did n<>\ deeeivi- ihent-tiM-s an 
to the real teudeney of tlieir stndien when they 
faucribwl the word " wealth ' on their bannem. — 
It was froB theae imfortunate attempta that the 
Mai sdenoe came; By foreeof atudying industry 



and i nnuneree in nrder to subject tbein to adven- 
turous plans and govern them according to their 
views, publicists became accustomed by degrees 
to observe industry and conunerce. They re- 
tnarkid tlieir mosi Htriking |K.%uliurities and their 
mo^l ordinary charact^TiMics. Stiuck by the reg- 
ularity of K4uue of the plienoraona \vhi< h took 
place in this then new world. I hey can -ill I a uliiupse 
of the e.\i>teuco of Certain laws, which tli' > h lif 
noted. In this way scientific observations slipited 
insensibly into these aittfldal combinations, the 
unfortunate fruits of tlie iiiia;;inatii>n <if their au- 
thors, andtheaeobiiervatiuna increasing by degrees, 
hi proporthm as attention was directed to the sub- 
ject, end<"d by imprerrnntinp, ro to speak, with * 
rather a strong dose of tscience, the very works 
coiiiposi-d in view of an art. This infusion of 
Kcience into art is very « vident in some of the 
writings which date from the end of the seven- 
teenth century and the commencement of the 
eighteenth. If precepts still aboiuid in them, to 
tlie point of predominating everywhere, sdentllle 

oliservations, and oli^< r\ atiniis Munetimes very 
correct, are not rare in ihem. In this way the 
science began. But, as the tevenlion of an art 
wav always the fixed idea of writers, and as this 
art had always the increase of wealth in view, the 
inx 'Mircived notion that the direct object of po- 
I lilical economy was wealth, remaine<l. — It was 
[ then that liie s< h«>ol of Quesnay arose, it was 
the first to n nounce the «lisc>overj' of thi.s dt«cep- 
I tive and false art, which had been so vainly sought 
I for up to that time. By ])rocIafming the frreat 
principle. L<''-"' r'n'ir, hiirMZ jxixxt r, it Inildly 
I lumounced, trom the very start, tlial it did not 
a}ipear in order to give people special rules to 
I inerea-^i' their fortune, but to set forth tb<' M i- 
entitle explanation of that imix^ing mechtui- 
ism which human industry pres«-nls for (lie re- 
flection of philosophers, lliis formula, too lit- 
tle understood, bad, in their mouths, a profound 
siguificaiK e. which it is well to rec all. It was 
not pure science, as lto«>si baa wrongly stated; 
it was art, since it was still a precept. But it 
was a precept which carritHl with ji the nega- 
lion of all olliers in this, that it rejected all the 
ariiflcial combinations which had la-en imag- 
ined tip to thill time; it was the n-velalion of 
s< ieiu e, and w a.s iIm U thetirst fruit of tluHn^vrla- 
ii'>ii. It might Ix) translated thuH : " You have 
believed up to the present time that the industrial 
world was a kind of body without soul, an {rrt>g- 
ular le^M'iiiblau''' of inri<|i)'rent forces, without a 
]irincipie of cttuduci, without cohesion, without a 
bond. You have believed that this world floated 
I about at hazard, and that it niecled the hand of 
I an organizer to regulate and conduct it. You 
hnvi; uutrivaleil each other in striving to propn^; 
for it, or im|Miso on it. your artificial combinations 
and your preconci jved >y-iein.s. L'udii-eive your- 
self: this industrial world (hn s nc»t move at haz- 
ard; under the appsrent disorder of its course 
is hidden a profound order; it is governed by 
natmul laws, admirable laws, in some reganls in- 
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floxiWc laws, which it is ncccs^sarv to kncnv uiu\ 
respect. Avoid disturbing, hy your arbitrary com- 
hfaratfoiM, these natunil lawt which are rape- 
rior fd mail. U<'siK>rt this providential iiriicr; lei 
the work of God alone." — This did not nu an tlint 
gOTemments had nothing to do but fold their 
Nrms; forgownmonl-* have thi-ir role marlted <nit 
for them in the natural onler of .swiety. «iu li as 
it was underRtood by the physioerat*"?*; Imt ii ilid 
mean that goTcnimvnts should limit th«m»clve8 to 
KcrompliKhincr their real task without undertakfn;; 
to Mil>^tinil>' an arliitrary system for the natural 
order of iwciety. Thus undcriitood, thi» maxim, 
Laum fairf, taitiia patter, fe one of the most 
beautiful. mo<t profoumlly philosophical, and at 
the suine time one of the most correct, which had 
ever been cnum iat<-<i. It brought with it, we 
say, the n*v«'lation of a s<'ienro. and n»serte<l the 
existence of these natural laws, whose study is the 
miarion of science, and witliout whose existence 
our edence would be without any object to study. 
It was at the same time the first fruit of this rrve 
lalioii. for, altliough men may di(T«T yet ii> '!h 
exteuiiiou which should be given to governmeutul | 
actioD. the maxim, LaitHt faire, Mmz patter, I 

must always be acci'pti il, in its jreneral ex]»res ' 
sioii, bj' every one wlio i vcn admits that tliere 
!.•> a seience of economy. Either the nalunil order 
of industry exists, or it docs not exist. If it dfK'S 
not exist, you can fill the void by your arbitrary 
combinations; you can fashion nn<i direct the in- 
dustrial world according to your pleasure ; you 
may even Ima^ne for it an artiflcial orpuiizalion 
of l.ibftr; hut in -urh ease siK-ak no more of seience. i 
If. un the contraiy, you admit that this order | 
exists, your first duty b to respeet it. — Neverthe- 
leas, Uiis nnnonnct ineiit <if scif iicc. in wliieh tlic ' 
school of Quesnay had tiie initial ami (lie chief 
glory, by chanirin:.' at onoetlie tendem y ami direc- 
tion of economic study, neocsRarily involved a 
ehanire of ancient formula} and definitions. There 
wat» no ioniser a (piestion, as then* was formerly, 
of inventing an art which would have as its im- 
nedtete mnilt the creation of wealth by means of 
legislative enactnients. The srliool nf Qm snnv 
admitted, on tlie contrar}', that the true source of | 
wealth is in the indu.stry of man, in the aponta- 

neoUS activity of individuaK, and that tin- bc'-t ' 
thing to Ik" done i.H to let that m tivity have the 
greatest possible freedom. It was no longer a 
qoeation of considering wealth directly, but rather 
to study the activity nf individuals in its natural 
relations and in its laws. Not tluit the «>iioo| n{ 
Quct^nay absolutely renounced the formulation of 1 
an art: it could not rraounce it. under pain of 
leaving' seien<-e ii« |f liarn ii. I?ut this new art, 
more rational than the old, in this, alxive nil, that 
it was deduei-d fmm truths ol)«'rv«tl by science, 
instead nf teiidiiiL' as fi)rTnerly to the immediate 
creation <>f wcaltli, was forced to have as its soU; 
object the n-striclion of governmental action with- 
in its natural limits, and to regulate it witliin 
these limits in conformity with the natural hiws 
of industry. Thenceforth, wealth was no longer 



the direct object either of science or art. Thence- 
forth, these changed studies needed new names and 
new definitions.— Queanay's school understood the 

exiircncies of this Irnnsfnrnuition. and the very 
titles of the principal works which are due to it 
attest this fact: jAytioeraeg, natural ordtnfttdt- 
tit*: two different titles, but which have nenily 
the sjime st'n.se or the wime bearing, in that they 
both announce tin it ntific statement of certain 
natural hiws, and no longer the invention of an 
art: more scientific titles surely, and more satis- 
factory in this regard, than those nfii tward im- 
agined. Unfortunately, the school of Quesnay 
committed two capital errors in the erection of ita 
system, which caused its attt inpts tit renewal to 
fail, and weakmeil Its dpci>>ious. The tirst of these 
errors consist <(1 in the exaggerated imporlanco- 
which it attributed to the net product of the soil, 
what we now call the rent of land, which it put 
forward as the only or main source of the real' 
revenue of a people; the second, in the unnatural 
nungling of economic phenomena and political 

f : rt-. between which it was miable to establish 

the necessary line of demarcation. — When Adam 
Smith, who first phuMMl the science on ita true- 
foundation, appeared. Ill- ir i n -ii' d , iiiifurtunately, 
in so far as forinul.-e and tiilcs wt te (uncenied, to 
the old enors. While he exposetl the grave mis- 
takes into which the scho^il of physioenites hud 
fallen, Adam Smith permitted himself to react 
perhaps too strongly against ih.it schfxd. He re- 
pudiated even the spirit of the new formuhe 
which it had adopted. These formulie, as we 

h.ivi- seen, wen' generally too ambitions, too- 
broud, iu tlittt Ihey M.>eme<i always to embrace at 
once the economic and the political order. It was 
l)rnpcr, it was even iiecr-saiy, to narrow them in 
a ceitain sense; but it was neither netxyi^ary nor 
proper to duingt! their spirit, whicli was perfectly 
in harmony with the new tendency of economic 
studies. Instead of saying, as the physiocmtea- 
had dtme, " uatund order of soci»'ties," and inter- 
preting this formula as they had done, be might 
havesaid. *' the natural order of industry," or used 
:iiiy ( 'lu r e(|uivalenl ]>lii:i i-. v.hi( li wnnld have 
preservefl to economic .studies the scieutitic cliar- 
acter which they had received. Instead of this, 

in bis desire to repinliati' what there was excessive, 
from ih< point nf vi. w at which the physiocrales 
had placc<l thenis(l%-es, A^m Smhh returned 
purely and simply to the errors of his predeces- 
sors. The old prejuflice remained — the jirejudioe 
th.it till- etom.misi is charged with furnishing 
recipi-s, the methods ucci^s«ary to build up the 
fortune of nations — and Adam Smith himself was 
nnt .'ibic to irn.inl against it. What was expected 
nl him was the ex|H»sition of an art, tending to 
the cn-ation of wealth, and he Ix-lieved himself 
obliu'ed In s;iii,|y tbiscxiwetatinnl T!i<' tnan who 
had left the imsincss, the care<if enrit liing nations 
altogether to private industry or the spcmtaneous 
activity of individuols, and who believed firmly, 
as his work proves, that it does not belong to goT- 
enunents to add anything to it from their own 
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l«K>urces, still believed it ioeinnbent on him to 
oonstruct a systi-m intcn<I( <l (<i (tl-uIl* uutiounl 
weollh. and to announce it furuuUiy, not only in 
tteUtk of hit work, bat aim, as we tuve seen. In 

his dcfinitiou. It is tnic that liN Kv^teni i-; ilif- 
fcfWt from tboso which ptxvodfii it; it Ik thi- I 
aame as that of the phyHbrruteA, I^itm fitir*. 
bitMii-z [HiiMir, which U llw (Icvicc of cvcrv one ' 
wlio uuderstuudM and pra< licc.-4 the K i> iicc ; a 
syntem KO differunt from othcr>. and no peculiar 
in thui reguni, Uiat those who in our day still 
take the old point of view ask, with a naive aslon- 
i>inn< iit. whul is tlic mcanins: of a >\>.t« in which 
involves a negation of all syiitetns r But Adam 
Smith at laat proposes, like all the other econo- 
iiii-t-. hin incilidd, his means of oiiricliinjr nations, 
and xhia means coiutisUt in i-mpluying nunc. It U 
In this way that, from a \w\nt of view altogether 
n»-sv, he pr("^t rv«"4 tlic old furms. A man of M-i- 
cncc, he ad«»|itc il the formula- of hi> prc«leies.sor.s 
who only wished to invent an art. Devolctl to the 
study of curtain natural phenomena, he gives us 
lessons and precepts at every moment, ami in 
truth given a greut number of them. ilii>ii_h iIk^i' 
lessons and tbuao precepts only tend in geuerul tu 
ahow the ranity of those given before him, and 
that they ari! merely a uojration. In sul>--tance 
the wtjflt of Adam Smith is a \xirk of M ience, 
«ince lie Miplalns the industrial order in il.H tiatu- 
ra! and '•pontaneous formation; hut liis work, in 
form, Ls almo>t always a work of art, where all 
the old fornuiluj are reprotluced. Since the puhli- 
cation of Adam SmilU's great work, which found- 
ed, and was worthy of founding, a school, thcRo 
annoyinu' tr uli'innH have been maintained. Po- , 
liticai ucunutuy, though rejuvenated and tmat- | 
fbrmed, has preserved in many respects its old 
dress. — ApiM arin;r after Adam Smitli, and when ' 
the science wiw alR-ady fret ini? it-^lf from the 
obsetuily in which it had Ikcu involvi-d, J. H. 
Say umlerslood, iR'tterthaa Ids predc<-essor, the 
nature of his lahors and their real object, lie 
felt very clearly tiiat it wiw not ameinisof fortune 
which he taught to nations, and he was very cm 
fnl not to say it was; he declared, on the conti an . 
n p' lii illv, and under viirimis fciriiw. t!i:il it u-e^ | 
« t»implu expiMitiun which he w Lshi-d tu make. 1 
" Poliiical economy," bo says expiesHly, " teaclies 1 
what happens an<l what is." In this he had a 
clearer undei^tandinsf than A<lam Smith of the 
tendencies of the new economic era, and freed 
him.s4-lf , more than Adam Sutilh had done, from 
old pn judices. C.-irried away, however, by the 
.same <on^id< rati'MH as Adam Smilii ; witdiiuj:, 
like Adam Smith, to free himwif from the phys- i 
iocrstes, who had given the field of the science 
iimits altop ther too extensive; and beli. xiuL'' 
tluit he HUM tliervbj men-ly reducing the M:ieuce 
within its limits, he sImo inscribeil the word 
" \v.' ilth " on his banner. Siin i- that time it 
bii ni' adinitled a- an article of faith amons; econ- 
omists llial wealth is the special object of their 
studicH. There is no loujrer any appeal from thin 
ciedsion. In bpile of i>omo isolated and barren 



protests, here and there, all the labors of econo- 
nusts aie supposed to Ik- cotu erued with weidlh. — 
We have just hccu what were the causes of this 
deviation. We shall now see what its conse- 
(piences are. And, Jlrst of all. if we suppose 
that political economy has to do cvelttsiveiy or 
primarily with wealth, it In nllcrly imposiiible to 
L'ive it even a partially satisfactory ili-flnilion: and 
we are ohlif^ed to say, with lios.si, tluU it is the 
science of wealth. But wluit is the Science of 
wealth 7 Is there, can there be, a neience of 
wealth? Strictly speakinj;, we can undenttand an 
art of prrMlueinir wealth: but csm we conceive a 
science connected with the analysis or study of 
such a fact? What is it to study wealth? is it the 
fa« t ils« lf, the n-i^ult, or the means rmjdoyeti to 
pnxluce lit If it is the fact its<'lf, it will be ueces> 
snry to limit ourselves to analyzin;; the elements 
of which wealth is coiujMtx'd ; and what is the 
object, what the utility, of such a labor T To 
study wntlth in the nu-ans employed to pvoduce 
it, is quite another thing : here there may be nta- 
terial for a vast series of observations : but, then, 
it i- not |in>p( riy wealth which i> studied, for we 
miLst not confound the memis with the end : it is 
either human industry, if there be question of 
wi alth pro<luced by the labor of man; or it is Iho 
opeiatiuu of nature, if there be (piesticm of the 
bem-flls which we receive from nature withont 
labor. — It j.s useless for Rossi, in oriler to u'ive a 
sort of con><istency to his definition, to say that 
then' are plu nomena of a certain order, w hich are 
distinct from all other phenomena and relate to 
wealth, and that it is these which political econ- 
<iin\ study, -Ml fli< s.' e\|ilanatioii>., in 

which the emharnuismcnt uf the writer iK-lrayed 
at every word, in spite of his undonbieil talent, 
only thick<'n tlie ( IkihI with which he surrounds 
us. What are these phenomena of whit li you 
speak? They relate to Weill h, you say. but ap- 
parently they are not wealtli itself. Well, de- 
wriltc them, analyze them, in«lieatc at least their 
character or nature; sum them up, if it is pov*i- 
ble, in some delinition or formula; perhaps then 
thesi' phenomena will of themselves form an object 
worthy of iiur scientillr iiiM siii^alioii; but do not 
tell us that the object of iheae iuvestipdions ia 
wealth, for evidently It is not. <~ In his definition, 

which we have already (juotefl, ,1. B. Say wiuh 
inuie j)reci>e without iMiuL' liap)>ier. In Miying 
that |K)litieal eeononjy des( ri!>es how ^\ealth "is 
produced, distrihutetl and consumed." he eseapetl 
the vsfjueness into whirh R<»ssi has fallen, and he 
lin- jiiven some IhmIv to his fonuula, but he has 
not succectlcd for all that in being more correct. 
It will be noted, flrnt of all, that this formula ia 
initre than a delinition, it i>, b. -jil-, a r!a- •-ilh^a- 
tiou of materiali^i tu divide one s subject in this 
way, Is to draw a plan, not to define it. And 
what i> the u^c of ii nil? Thi- divisjr.ns of a sub- 
ject, the 1 las-sihcatious uf material-, "A liatever thejT 

may be, belong always to the wrif< i m i depend 
more or less upon the point of view he a-ssumes; 
it is, therefMe, an error to present them, iliougk 
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the best puatiible, as being so mential to the sub- 
jet't as to fom a part of its detlnilion. Why did 
J. B. Bay oommit this error? Only, as it appears 
to us, because in binding himself to the word 

"wealth " iiH the basis of his di linilidn. lie h:u\ 

no other means of rendering his thought scosibly 
clear; he had then either to my too much, as he 
lias done, or to he foiitciit \vi!h the vairtJe forniu- 
la of RosHi, wliirh tells iis nothing at all. What 
fa this wealth which is prmlucod. di8tribute<l aud 
consumed? Is wealth, perchance, self-prrHlucin;; 
andHelf distribuling? Apparently not; save, per- 
haps, that which imton produces and dLspenses 
without the aid of man, as the air, the light, tlie 
heat of the sun, etc. J. B. Say carefully excludes 
tin M rroni his domain. Wealth is not prodtlCCd 
by itself; we say, it results from human effort, or 
from several sudi efforts combined. Why, then, 
instead of the result. r]n yon not much raflu r first 
take up, as the ubjeel i>f the science, the coniliiiia- 
tion of human efforta that produce it? Why not 
openly, clearly announce in your fi)miula that ii is 
this cnniliinalion of the different khulsof human 
labor w hich forms (he object of your studien, 
aUloe, after all, this is the otUy thing that can con- 
•tittite the object of aerions stttdfest To read the 
dcflnitions in which Wenlih is made tlif subject 
of which political economy treats, we would sup- 
pose that matter acted and moved of itself, «aA 
that man counte<l for notliiui:. Tliis, it is true, 
is only appearance; but this appearance ia annoy- 
ing. Kiviu<; rise to many mlHtakes; it has often 
cau««'d it to Im! said, by m<'n who are strangers to 
the science, that the economist is devotetl exclu- 
aively to the worship of matter, while in reality it 
fa flMA, and man alone, tliat is the constant object 
of his lation. — These formulie, besides being vi- 
cious, have l)e<-ome the R*mrcc of endless iliscus- 
iiims, as tiresome as they are barren in results. 
Starting from the principle that the object of 
jwtlitical e< r>nniny is the study of wealth, the con- 
clusion is drawn, with a certain appearance of 
reason, that its first care should be to define and 
characterize wealth; for how can we reason about 
• wealth If we do not know what it is? and taking 
this specious reasoning as basis, each economist 
baa made it a duty to place an interminable dis- 
sertation on thb subject at the beginning of his 
work. They vie with each other. Insjn;: thcm- 
Bclvee in endless discussions aud distinctions on 
ntili^, the flrst attribute of wealth, on value 
which is it^ complement, the nature of this valu<', 
the conditions of itji creation, its exist' in < . its ex- 
tent, etc. Thus the science is ma'i* i i bristle 
with abstractions; n terror to those who do not 
know it, and an «»bject of disgiLsl even for tho.se 
wlio have cultivated it for a loui: time. The 
worM of all is, that, after so many long divierta- 
tibns, these wrttera have not been able to ngroe 
wliethcr it i> valui' in tisc nr vaiui in fvchanirc 
which constitute!* wealth. — What must men who 
are strangers to politicat economy, or who are 
only half acquainted with it, think i»f th' sc e nd- 
less diiicus6ions7 They mu^i iliiuk, uud iu reality 



do think, that there is nothinir fl.xed or constant 
in a science in which its very ijoint of departure, 
that which is or appears to be the foundation of 
all the rest, is a matter of dispute. — Suppose thai, 
instead of taking wealth as the subject or text 
of political economy, human industry had been 
taken, as is required by the nature and logic of 
things, it appears to us that thing* would have 
taken another course. The rahltanco of the 
science would have remafned the same, but the 
formula' would have changed, and thenceforth 
the diltlculties which we have just noticed would 
havntUaqipeaied of themselves. It would have 
become very easy to give a Hatisfactorj' deliniiiun 
of the science, not vague and incomprehensible, 
like that of Hossi, or complicate<l, detaile<l, and, 
after all, unsatisfactory, like that of J. B. Say. 
but which would be at once general and simple, 
(■(inipn hcnsive and clear. It would have Ix.'Cn 
sulticient to say that political economy is the sci- 
ence of the general laws of the industrfat world; 
or that it li.-el as its object the study of Inhor. not 
in its technical nu lhodH, but in the ii lat ions which 
it proiluces and the laws which govern it 'I'heso- 
formuln, or equivalent ones, would have been 
sufflctent to In(Iicate the object of the science and 
its t« ii<l« iicies, Tlii ii, fully to (h'fine its meaning 
and bearing, it would luive sufficed to prove, by a 
clearand precise expoeition, the reality of the laws 
which they <let lare. On the other hand, by st.irt- 
ing with such formuhe. the long di.ssertations on 
wealth, which obatTOct tlie avenues of the science 
and render it.s appro;icln s s<. difficult, might have 
been dispensed with. Aud what use is there iu 
adhering so closely to the definition and descrip- 
tion of wealth, since it is tnan, man as a worker, 
whom thescience has in view? Wealth, it is true, 
should Ik" the result of the labor of man, as it i* 
its object, and it must consequently appear some- 
time; but it should appear in its proper place, aa 
the fniit of lalwr, and th en it w'l'ild not bencci-s- 
sary to define it, since the detinition would natur- 
ally result from the explanation itself of the labors 
which man ha.s perforuntl in order to obtain it. 
There would then Ix* no distinction to be made 
between value in use and value in e.vehunge; or 
.rather, that distinction, which results from the 
very nature of things, would aj^ix-ar tmder another 
aspe<'t. — Hy ibe i.ibuis tn which hi- devotes him- 
self, man tends unceasingly to convert all thiuga 
to bb use, both the matnfai objeeCa which be 
finds at hand, and the immaterial truths which 
he dix'overs. Value in itse is, ihen fore, the con- 
stant object of his care. It is wealtii, taking thu 
term wealth in its broadest acceptation. But this 
wealth is to be divided into two jmrts : one which 
man is obliged to win from uttturi' every day by 
i continually renewed labor; the other, which is 
nccjuircd once and forever, and which he enjoys 
] wiihout labor. In iliis last cat( L'<iry may Ik* 
I rangeil, not only the advantages or (he goods lib- 
I erally dispensed by nature to all men, such aa air» 
] liirlit. and the heat of the sun. liut al-o all thoitt 
i which man has won by previous labor, and which. 
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•re acquin-d once and forever to the race, and en- 
Joyctl by all without labor. Such, for cjsample. 
is the Htock of knowlfti;;<' prown eonimon to all 
in civilized couDtries, the improvemvDt of (hu 
dlnuite by eultlvstlon, the poaeesslon of aa local 
I iilahU' mimlKT of processes in the art*, wliit li 
luive beccnae habitual and tlic properly of all. 
Thte but part ef the wealth of man in surely not 
tlic least interesting; hut as it has Invn dt thiitively 
uiquired, as mun enjoys it henceforth without 
e(Ti>rt or !4ucrifirt>, be need no longer concern hlnio 
self with it, unlem (icrhapR to endeavor toJncreaae 
it. The economist, in like manner, need not buny 
lunu«elf with it, except to state its extent and iis 
benetitA. It is only the other part, that which i» 
the object of ineesamt labor, that rnlly enters hito 
bis (loinitin, fur it is otily lu re that there are real 
pheuomena to obsi.rvf. — We have not sjiid all 
that can be said concerning the annoying rvNsuliM 
of economic fonuulie. The iieet'ssjiy of li. ins: 
continually fneupied with wealth, wliieli it lias 
made its s|v'< ial text, has forced political ec«)noiuy 
to construct a language of its own, an obscure. 
Involved language, full of mibtletics and ab8trao> 
tioiis Hence, for example, the expri ssjon " im* 
material products," to designate tiimple services 
rendered, or tabor vrbirb fs not realised fn any 
product. Mill! tirmy otlii-r- of the xanie kind : an- 
noying expa-ssious, to say nothing of the out 
rafses which thry commft on langnage in tbi», 
that tin y s<Tm to transport us to nn unknown 
world, iyiiitr outside of nature. — To sum up, 
political xonoiuy, turning on an abstraction, 
wealth, iui» become, in its fonna at least, uu ab- 
strwt adenoe. Taking matter as Hs text, it has 
become a material rather than a moral srii iue. 
in the eyes of those at least who do nut mx 
into its deptha. Besides, it has borrowed frmn in- 
animate matter all the appi*aranc('s of a dead sci- 
ence. whQe it could and should In- full of life. It 
is not, moreover, in appearance alone that it ex- 
perience!! llm; it ha*» Ikh-h grievously tnmble*! by 
it even in its ex|K>sitions and in the connection of 
the truths which it leaches. If. instead of a bar- 
icn and laborious dissertation upon wealth, with 
which it always sets out, and from which after- 
ward flow, with su< li ilirtU ulty and trouble, the 
solid truths which couslitutv iin Hulwiauce, polili- 
eal eooaomy bad taken as its point of departure, or 

Its text, human la!>r>r, what it wouM liavc .tei oin- 
plinhedl It would liavi' iM irun with a broad, ani- 
mated.Uving pii t :n < < .f ilu' industrial world m it ex- 
IhIh; it would have exhibititi the general orgiuiiza- 
lion of human industry as it results from exchange, 
fn'iu the division of lalwr, from the suliordina 
tion of the lasiu which connect the labor of some 
with the labor of other nkeo, and the use of metal- 
lie money. which rstalilishi s amonir all ll»e st parnte 
kinds of labor a univcrsiil connection. It would 
have next explained the conditions of the exist- 
ence of thcM- kinds of Mmr and their principal 
motives; then, ilescending by degri«es into the 
details of the structure of industry, it would have 
vnfokled saoccmively all its springs and declared 



I its laws. All the trutlis which constitute the sub- 
' stance of political economy would have found 
their place in this grand structunv Wh.it a dilTi r- 
, ence there would ho in the animation of the »u\>- 
I jn-t, the facility, the order, ease and cleamefls of 
' the (Irdiictions! It wo\ild have been possible even 
I to introduce, if judged necessary, ihohe subtle 
distinctions, thoae abatracHons, with which the 
rudimentu of the science are at present actn:illy 
bristling, with this difference, however, that, talc- 
ing tbcir place's only after an explanation of the 
primary truths of which they are really but 
the ron.s(H|Ucncp!i. ihtm abstractions would have 
flowcil from tlie^c iniths as eat-sily as (•oroliariis 

(How from a geontetric proposition. We leave it 
to be conxidOTed. if, with such a point of depari- 
; ure and e.\plain<<l in this order, the scji nce of 
political eccmumy would not wear a diiferent ap- 
{ |H-arancc. and bo bntader, niorr aiumntctl, more 
; living, and even easier lluiu it in to d.\v. — VI. 
; Ih ftiiilift' ('/iiir<h-fi r "f tkonomic Seirnce: U is a 
: hriiiirh of tlu \,t(iinil WUnrg tf Man. B$ 
tent and its LitaHs. When economic sdmee is d»> 
lined as the science of wealth, It is very difficult 
to s'ly to wliat geiuis of science it Ik'Ioiii:s. Is it 
a moral iicivncvY It is not; for it Hcenis lu be de- 
voted exclusively to ilie Kiudy of matter. Is It a 
naiiiral scjciHc'' SriM less , for it i.s concerned 
alnuist entirely with an abstraction. It may be 
pretended that it is the science of matter, or the 
science of ulnstmclions; and it is in this way that 
those who judge only by formtihe s|H'ak of it. 
In this ca«e one is vt ry inu» li embarra-sscil to 
know where to dass it. Hut this embarrussmeni 
ceases the moment it is bron^t Imck to its real 
snlijii t. ihf labor of num. — l'o!:lii :il economy 
bus been ranged in tlie category of mural uciences. 
We accept that title for it. which cootaina nothing 
but what is very liotMndile, and which is cornrt. 
It studii's the ai ts and dn'<ls of men, and there is 
always a certain morHlily in human actions; but 
this title, however honorable, is not the only one 
due to |H»litical ec«momy, which is. besides, a nat- 
ural science, for in its es,seuce it is but a branch 
of the natural history of man. The anatomist 
studies man in the physical constitntion of his 
Ix-ing: till- physioluLrisi, in the action of hi.s orgiuvs; 
natural history, properly speaking, in his habits, 
his instincts, his wants, and In relation to the 
place wliirli In- (xcupics in the scale of Iwings; as 
t«j |Mi!iiiial icDUoiiiy, it observes and studies him 
in the combination of his luliors. Is it not a part 
of Iho study of a naturalist, and one of llie most 
interesting, to observe the lalwr of bees in a hive, 
to study their order, combinations and move- 
mentof The economist, in so far as he simply 
cultivates the science without troubling himself 
almut its applicatif)n», dm^s pre< isi ly tin- same 
I thing for that intelligent Ik'C. man: he observes 
I the order, the movements and the combinations 
of his labors. Th<' two stmlics are nbsolut>-ly of 
the same naturi'; vviih this dilTi n ncc onl_\ , llial 
ihr ti, III (>( cupie<l by the economist i> incoinpani- 
1 bly broiider. the combinations which he obsenrea 
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more subtle, more extended and more complex. 
The theatre of bh obeervattons b the great stage 

of tin- \\i i lil. Tilt' on!< r whidi iKMlc^'rihcs hiiK. 
besides, u more clevutcii character, and, although 
leas apparent and more difficult to understand, 
that oni'-r much more wnnili rful also tlian the 
order of a In ■ liive. The dilTi nure is uu:i>;urcil 
by that between au insijniticant insect aud man. 
— We have now determined the character and 
object of poliiicnl economy, of that almost In- 

tanirible sciiiire. tiiedctinilion of wliii li i iiu^c<l 
SO much embarrasamcnt to those who cultivate it. 
and given such advantage to its enemfeH. It ta 
simply !i braiuh of tbi' natural history nf tn:in, 
and .surely not the least interesting; nor ilir It a'^t 
beautiful. It only n inains to us now to li\ its 
eiteiit and limits. — F,,r a Ioml: lime, iind ■luting 
the w hole peri'xl in which political i ( oMumy was 
considered a branch of the art of government, in- 
dustry iL*;elf appeared merely as a fact suboidi- 
naie to the poUtfcal order, occupying in each state 
a ti.V'd and rather narrow placf. As it was sub- 
mitted to the supreme action of the pulilical pow- 
ers, which were looked upon as its guardians and 
natiir i! tlin ctors. it was exaiiiin d (uily in its re- 
lationn to tile slate. It wiih lookeil iijxni then as 
a national fact in polltlCH, and it is from this |xiint 
of view that it was considered hy all the early 
writers. Hut, in proportion as m< n closely ob- 
served industry, they were not hIow to find that 
in no place did it stop at the conventional limits 
of states. They recngnfzod in ft an Invtndble 
tench ncy to exN iid, in -pt. id outward, to l'o from 
one people to auolher, without n^iK>ct even for 
lh« barriers which political power had established. 
ItwaSfS'-en to posM ss a synipathr tic virtue which 
Impelled it to cl< ar away every barrit r and to 
overturn or avoid every oiistacle, to dmw lo/ciher 
nations the most dilTi reat. and to rally them all 
into tiie jrnat community of labor by a imiversil 
eichange of priKlucts and services. Such is the 
eascntial character of industry, rniversal by na- 
ture. It has always been so in fuinciple, and tends 
everv day In l>i i uiin- sd iti praciii The n l.iti"iis 
which it cn;;uuderh extend from jiolc to pole^ the 
specicfl of commnnlty among men which It ere- 
at< s, alrr' niy emhraf i s the wbolc earth; and if cer- 
tain ttitde fractions of the human race apixnr 
Still to fs< ai>e its inlluemv, it tends iiiii easinirly 
and with an invincible fom? to draw them into it.s 
uet. — .Vs the field which economic .xcience ex- 
plores sliould be as cvti tided as that of industry 
itiielf, wbitite laws it titudien, it can evidently have 
no other ffraits In spare than the limits of the 
hImIh- ii-'lf. Ci rniin icunoiiii-is, !io\vr\ <'r, liavi- 
been deceived hen-. They have tried logive their 
studiet a more real or precise character by con- 
fiiiin.' tle m. or ratiicr by tryiiii: to confine tli' tii. 
witliiii the limits of a f;iv«-n country. .*^ueh a 
ti'iidt'iK-y ii remarked among ceitain writers of 
North Germany. But. try us they mi^ht, they 
have not Iwen able to n>raaiD faithful to the 
law which they itrriendid to iminisi- on thi-m 
selves. " The theory of social weotth," 6ay» Ft. 



I Skarbek, "may comprise the whole earth if we 
look at tt as the patrimony of the hnman race; 

from this i>oint of view, as broad as It is elevatc<l. 
it^ investigation would, without doubt, offer to 

I the mind many philanthropic ideas which would 
be sliari'd by all the frieixls of humanity; but it 
would not lead to any imix^rtant result in the sci- 

I ence, and would not advance us in the knowl 

I e^oof tba firindples of the wealth of nations. " 

' (7%^9rfedlMriBAeM«iHeHifef, 2d part, introduction.) 
We beg pardon of the estimable writer, but this 
point ot view, " as broad as it is elevated," wlucli 
he sets aaide through caution, fa the only true one. 
In order that political economy, or, as Fr Skarbek 
calls it, '■ the theory of social wealth," should coflU* 
prebend tlie whole earth, it isBOtatall necessary 
that economists shoidd l)c jiiven up to philanthrop- 
ic ideas, or form wishes more or les.s realizable for 
a general union among all nations. It isHulUcicnt 
that the science be exact and true. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is sufficient that it should be occupied witll 
the phenomena which an- pi culiarly within its do- 
main. Among Ibeee phenomcua the first phioe ia 
occupied by exchange, the division of labor, the 
suborilination or thi- coniuriion of tin' various 
kinds <,f labor, the circulation nf |)roducl.s, the use 
of mniii y. Tlit M- .are in industrj- the great arterial 
lim s. the primordial facts whi< h engender all the 
others; and this is true to Fr. ."^karbek himsself, 
who, like all other ec4)nomisis. jiccords tln in the 
first rank. Now, of all the^e phenomena, there 
is not a Hingle one which stops nt the limits of 
any state. Tin y do not sloji even in countrie?4 

I which surround themsi-lves with a triple line of 
custom houses, and whksh reject foreign products 
.•IS far as tin y can. Kverywhcrc, no matter what 
is done, r\( liaiii:i' rxten<ls more or less beyond 
thesi- arlitii i d l>,ir!iers, and the lal>or of each 
country has its branches outside. The very efforts 
ntatle at the frontiers of certain stales lo stop the 
circulaticm of pnxlucts. oidy show more clearly 
the expansive tendencies of indu.strial facts. As 
to the circulation of money, nothing stops It, and 
b' ic. with the fidl forci' of the term, we have a 
: universal fact. Uut if all the princiiMl economic 
phenomena extend besrond the limits of indi- 
vidual states, bow can tlx- s^-icnce itself be con- 
fitii'd within tliem? Fr. Skariiek errs, therefore, 
in this, for want of rendering an account to him- 
si-lf of thenatun'of the facts with which he deals. 
I?f»ssi was in this respect much more In the right 
will 11 he said that economic si ii m < . win ii care- 
I fully considen'd, had the world fur its theatre. 
Does this mean that political economy should 
take no aei ouiit of nutionaliliesf Most assuredly 
1 not. On the contrary, it makes great account of 
them, tuit It does not confine itself to them; it 
coiiM not. without mutilatiiiir itself or alniic^iting 
I its jiluie. '■ We inust," siys Fr. Skarln k, " look 
on the human race as it is. that is to .s.')y, divided 
into a great numlH-r of societies different from 
cjich other in t!ic detrn-es of civilization and power 
at wliich tlii y have v, \i r.ally arrivt-fl." (Ibitl.) 
1 Doubiietta it is necessary to look at the htunan 
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racf OS it cx!ate, but If this buiuuii race Us divided 
into II gn nt niimU'r of political sodoUes, it is not 
•pecialljr comprised in any one of them; to speaic 
more clearly, it sliould comprehend tliom all. 
The only qm-stian In, whctht-r Jhe fads which 
political economy cousidcn are poUtieal facta, tlial 
b to mj, pTCuiiw to one or the other of those eo- 
cii'li" <ir f:i( ts of hianiauity, thai is to miv, ( nm- 
mou to all llw human race. How, tlto answer to 
thb quoMloii can not be doubtfid, at kaat as re- 
gards the scii iiecstrirtly !<ix>aking; ttltiK't ilmilit 
fill ( vcn in the writings of Skafbdc, wliucuiild 
I i> ve deceived bimt«elf on this subject if be 
hud not rrasom*d on science, m unfortuiiatoly m 
niauy olliiT e<-<>uumistfl do. with the prfcunceived 
notions of Hii (lit. — Nevertheless, niitionalitieH, 
atates, and the governmcnta which manage them, 
are also, from a certain point of view, economic 
fiM-ts, ami fiut> of coii-iili raMi' im]HHliiiice; the 
more considemble KUice it is through them thut 
order, security and Justice, so ncceiaryin the great 
■workshop of hiboT, are enforced. They sliould 
therefore not be forfp>tlen. ilut to consider the 
human race in Its totaliiy, vtth regard t«i the 
general jihenomena which concern it, it ia not 
necessary to forget, nor to leso^cn, the particular 
facts which conci-rn each one of the great frac- 
tions of which it ia composed. Here, then, we 
have the field of political economy marlced out 
so far n* space is eoii< i riinl. Ii^ ol Pri vations 
should not uud cun not be concentrated in a par- 
ticular state: they Hhould enihnicc tlie earth. To 
see wlml laki s place in tliis or that eonnlrj-. is 
not to Mutly industry, tnit fi-.u tions of industry. 
Even this partial survey is imiHiiaible, since any 
one who examines cloM.'ly what pa-Mites in hU own 
country, will nTogntze witiiont difflculty that 
each of the phenomena which he Iuuh nl)s, rvi d 
haa its prulongalioneifiewhere. It may lio of u.<*e, 
donbtlws, to show the local influence of the pnr- 
ticular kinds of Ic-rislation t>f each state, ami the 
manner in which they minlify the action of 
feneral laws; It even nect'ssary, in all cases, to 
take n«eniiiit of this salutary inlhnnce %vhicli 
every gnvt rnim iit eMn iscs in its sphere, by the 
Mngh- fact of maintaining order and security. 
▲11 these particular facta have their place in the 
Tast drcle of studies which political economy 
Wlbrace^. hut It Ib none the less true that ihe 
ground of all these studios is in a sum total of 
phenomena which inehidcs the human race in itm 

entin ty — If. ast<> sivier, pn|ii icu) . conoin y kii^ws 
no other limits than iho.H- of the earth itself, we 
can also my that it includes in its domain all 
men without distinction, to whatever cla-ss they 
belong or wliatever their wcuimtion. It would, 
indeed, Ik- a gn'at error to KUp|Hise that the in- 
doatrial phenomena from which economic Kcience 
draws \tH life concern only men actually en- 
ill iinliistry, nn r( liaiit-, maiiufa> nii< rs, and 
all llutM! commonly iucludi^d under the name of 
workingmen: it comprehends all without excep- 
tion \\ >• ari' nil intercsti .i in expUtitiiig this 
4{lobv of ours, and Ihin in euuugh to bind u» to the 



iiceue of our labor. If we are not all IkjuikI to it 
by our fabor, we are at leu^t m bound by our 
wants; and murly all of us, it must be said, aid 
in this exploitation of the globe, even without 
knowing it. in a direct or indirect inunncr. Thi« 
ii* not at all doubtful in the case of men who hold 
the rdns of power in nations, or who govern 
tli< 111; it i- hy till ir niiiii-try tluU order, sieurily 
1 and juAlice reign in the great worktthop of in- 
I dustry. From this point of view, functionaries, 
' judges, ofHciala of all kinils, assist in thecoinuKin 
lulN>r, by the fact alone tliat they defend it agidnsl 
1 acts of violence which inii.;lii disturb it. This Is 
alw) true in the case of scholan-, who, without 
taking |mrt in industrial labor properly speaking, 
throw light on the |wlh of i)rogresH. If there is 
in tlie world a sufficient nmnlx'r of men of whom 
one can not say absolutely t h.it t hey n<*sin\, directly 
or imlinelly, in the <oiinn<>n labor, lle v at least 
I remler certain 8cr>-ices to their equaln, und this is 
enough to warrant ns in Including them In the 
grand army of labor. It \v. >iM, in fact, singu- 
larly lessj ii the s< ojM.' of liuiuaii indusiiy to cou- 
I sider it as exclusively devoted to the material eX- 
I ploitation of the terrcstial glolie; it has a more 
general object, that of answering to all the wants 
of man of whati-ver nature they may be. Thus, 
whoever renders a service to ids fellows, what- 
ever be the occupation to whidi he Is devoted, is 

comieeti'd w ith gem ral imhisiry !iy bis labor. 
Who, then, are the men who are not engaged in iu* 
dustry in some way? Apparently only those who 
live at tln' expeiisi- of ibeir nt ii:hlM»rs, by tin ft, 
roblK-ry or beggary, but even tln se, if they do not 
belong to the industrial order by their labor, are 
still conne(*ted with it indissolubly by their wants. 
— In the stHge of civilizaticm wliicli humanity lias 
rcju befl. every man. in whatever position b.- nmy 
be, in whatever degree of the social scale he may 
tie placed, depends on exchange, at least so far as 
his wants lye roiui rnid, wliieb be can i>nly 
j Ktttisfy thit>ugh it. Now, exihangu is the lir.st of 
1 the general conditions of induKtr>', and the chief 
source of all tlie nibers. lie is also conrn < letl 
with till- division of labor by the ftmclious wliith 
he performs, if he jterforms amy, or, in default of 
any. by the rank alone which he occupies. There 
is no p(>n(on who does not use money, at least In 
certain cas^ s. «nd money is one of the |irincipal 
agents of the induHtrial order. In tiue, we are all 
obliged to accept the value of things which the 

gi-m ral eondiiioii of tlif markets li.ns c-lablisln ii. 
In all this we are irrevocably bound to the in- 
dustrial Older, and we submit to Its laws. If a 
few men <-st-;ii>f it, they are mere .^avagis. and 
the last among siivaires, thoise who. lost in some 
comer of a de.s4Tt laml, liave no relations with the 
rcht of the world; for in n^ard to other savages, 
they malie, after all. some exchangeo, and gener- 
ally <lfVole tbeni't K I S to some sju-cial ix euiiatiou 
adapted to their support. Thus, the iudu-slrial 
order not only extends over llie whole earth, It em- 
I bniei's, be-ii!( s. all im ii. without ili-tinctlon. ThuS, 
i too, the tield of poliiicul ecouoiuy, considered as a 
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science, being no otlicr than that of industry itM*lf. 
whose laws it studies, it is clear that it compre- 

h<'ii(ls in Its domain the totnlity of niantciiid. — 
From thin point of view we can tuiy that ccuuumu' 
science hiia no limit-s; but if it luui not, SOfkras 
the extent of tlie circle it embraces is caooaiicd, 1 
it has tlirm marlced out clearly enough as to the I 
objtx t wiili which it is ron< crned. Thougli con- 
nected excludively with man, it does not take all 
of man into consideration; that which it studies 
KfK'cially is liuiruiii iii'lu-lry. cnmprisinL.' under ' 
this general denwniinali>)n the sum of labors \s iiieh 
men perform, or the mutual scr\'ices which ihey 
rcnder each other for the siitisfaftion of their 
resiHK tive wants. Further, it does not consider 
these siK'cittl wrvices except in so far as they arc 
rendered under the law of exchange, that is to 
say, in consideration of a return. Man. 1ivin<; in i 
society, has liis duties to fnliill to his luiL'iilMits, 
hi8dulic8a8a8un,afutlu-r, liUHbund,citizeuiliuiiuii , 
othera to fulfill to his Creator. These duties polit- 1 
ical economy (onsidcrs as forcign to itJi domain: 
It leaves tliu care of determining them and regu- 
lating them to religion, to mondity, and the law. j 
Bcirli s till* strict duties wliicli reliL'ion, nmrality 
and law iinpo>^e on him, man has fei linp* of sym- , 
pathy which often (l> < jiU- liim to come to the 
aHtistance of his ncigbbora without any hope of i 
n>pnymi«nt. This is also an order of thinjrs with I 
which |><iliiie:i] ec nnuMiy ha-H nothing 1<> <1" It 
exuaiinca only those positive and strictly dclinablc i 
relations which are established between men, when | 
eacli I'f flu in, while renderinir services to others, 
counts on a just remvmeration for these services, 
and works in reality for hims»If, — All this is 
easily und« rstoo<l, lM*cau.se it all results sulHciently 
from the single general enunciati<m of the object 
which economic science proposes to its»'lf: the 
Study of human industry. But what should be 
brought out more clearly is this, that political 
econi'iiiy (ln<-s not study even industry under all 
its phu-scs; that, for example, it never cunHider» 
industry in the prooemes which it employs in the 
1eclitu'c<ir '^eicnitfie means which it us«'s, but only 
in the n latiuns wliich it engenders, and in the gen- 
eral la%vs by which it U governed. Thiu, every 
indastrial worker, manufacturer or merchant 
comes under the observation of political economy. 
This is not d<mhlful with reL'anI to the labors , 
which he executes. But poUticul economy does 
not consider these labon tn themselves and in 
their tei hnical proe<-sM s; it (inly cnii-id'Ts tli< rn 
in their connection with the laborii which are cxe- 1 
cutcd elsewhere and in regard to their relations | 
with the whole. What is seen in nn artivan is 
the place which he (k cupies in the ■j^n -.a w orkshnp 
of labor, the olfice width he tills tluiv; but it 
does not impiire how he tllU that ottiee, or at least . 
it only judL'i"* by results. It 8c-«-8 the prtKlurts | 
which he <Ielivers to hi'< nelghljors, the condition 
tmder whkh he delivers them, and the remunera- 
tiott which he obtains. It sees at the same time 
the notion exerciscfl upon him hy all of his sur- 
roundings, the iuHuenoes which he undergoes. 



and tlie necessities by which he is held to submit 
to them. But it takes no note of the prooeesea 
which he \ises in the branch of labor with which 
he is occupied. — Political wononiy is in this 
resiH*ct, then, perfectly distinct from techcology, 
and in general from all the arts and scietioea 
which men apply in the particular labors to 
which each one (ievnics himsi'lf. It takes account 
of all these artit aud scienoes, it gives them a 
place, but always considers them only in regard 
to their relations with the whole, only in the func- 
tion which they fulhll, in the actiou which they 
e»rcisc. but never in themselves, and in tlieir 
processes. The reason of this is easily under- 
stood. If we admit, in fact, that there is in the 
industrial world, an it exi.sts, certain constanV 
relations between workmen, invariable lawa^ & 
fixed and regular order which can be settled and 
i!e;in< i!. it is this order, these T' 'aliens, thest! laws, 
which political economy should study, aud noth> 
inf more; it could go no further, to ohsETve, for ex- 
arnple. tlie particular fir(K;es.ses of thelalMjrs whose 
relations it studies, without losing its way. Thus, 
the Held of economic science is lintited on all 
sides. It halts everywhere, if it is jH-rndtted to- 
saj' so. at the verj' portals of the sanctuary in 
which the arts an* carried on. It touches all 
these aciences and all these arts, hut without inter- 
fering with any. examining them only in tlielr 

relations to the whole. — This liust consider.it ion 
should establish a clear dividing line between 
political economy and politiea proper. Politics ta 

an art, the art of govcndmr a jwililieal society or 
a n.ation, in view of certain mils; iu view, notably, 
of establishing onln . m eiirity and justice then in, 
of maintaining and making the rights of all re- 
sj>ei t« d. Political economy looks on this art, aa 
on nil other>. iu its relations with the total of 
ircmomic facts, but in no way in its ordinary 
processes. It makes known, for instanre, the 
salutary influence which a g-overnmeiit exercises 
on the developnieul of indubiry, wheu it maiu- 
tidni perfect aeeutrity for oU interests, abaohattt 
respect for all rijlits. an<l cdls attention to the 
wrong which it uillicts on industry when it suffers 
these rights to be violated or when it violates them 
itself: b\it it (Uk-s not discuss on what principlea 
or what bases a government should Ik? instituted 
in order to accomplish its mission in ilie Kst man- 
ner possible. This is a task which it leaves to 
politics as it leaves to technology that of deter- 
mining the best ]iossiM,. methods of manufactur- 
ing in iine branch of iutlustry or another. — VIL 
Aetttal or Pimibis ApptietUioM of Eeonomie Sdemet. 
No science is destined to n niain barren forever. 
( onsiilered in itself, a m ience only slvnlies what 
take4 [tlace and what exists, without inquiring 
what use may be made of the truths which it e»- 
tablishcs. ' ' From the moment that we busy our- 

sj'lves." says Urtssi, justly. " with the employment 
which may be made, or the prutit that may be 
drawn, from science, we leave science and fall into 
art." Still, as the jir'itit wiiieh may he derived 
from it is, uflU' ull, the tiuid ubjecl proposed la 
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■tudying tdenoe, it is not forbidden, evca to Uie 
scholar, to exunine what are or would be ita 

|vr«si!i]<- iippHcnlions. This \<. ihc mow uvcv-^nry 
UvTv, oiuie in thii* Cyclopieilia economic art uud 
arieoce are in many regatda mingled and con- 
fouiidi d. Wlmt, llicti. iin-tlie useful apiili iu iniis 
which luuy Ih* mudc of political miuomy in tlic 
prc«cnt, or those which mny be mado of it hi lln' 
future? The study of economic science will not 
lead, we may bo sure, to the discovery of that 
chimcm. that "ort of philoso]>h«T'« sI'Hk Ioult 
sought for; the art of enricliing natiunti by nu-aii.^ 
of legUlative comhinalfons: on the contrary, the 
fln>t fniit of tliiH study is to make it cli arly uiKicr- 
stood that the creation of such an art in impossi- 
ble. Political economy shows, indeed, in the flrst 
plate. Ihnt all wealth Is dcrivi-fl fn>m the eiuTfry 
of iudividual lalN^r or the spontaiicoiis activity 
of men; It Aows, in the second place, that this 
spontaneous activity ola-ys, of itself, or by tlic 
force of things alone, eertiun regular laws which 
•linct it uiiera-iii_:ly toward the in<»st fniiiful le 
aulls, toward rettults the bent tliat humai) industry 
can produce. In the preHonce of these two cap! 
tal trtJthH, the first that flow fnun the iDtal of 
economic invest igitt ion. wo are convinced ttiat 
every artificial combination impoMnl on human 
lalK>r Is capable only of Ircnililiri^-' its mittinil 
order, and diminishiu;; its fruits. >i( iili«T will 
this Htudy lead to the dl<icovery of that other art 
so vainly sought for by certain modem sectarii-Ti, 
that of dividing the fniil^ of labor amon<; the 
<litT< ii iit < l;i--e!* or the iliiT. rciit nu nilirr^ of so- 
ciety according to couvcutiunal laws, to render 
this dtvlrion more equal among men, or, as Is sup- 
pORcd, mon' conformable to equity. It shows, 
and this is another of the capital truths which it 
gives to the world, that the partition or dislribu- 
tion of the fruit.s of lalxir e(Ti ( (cil l>y the natural 
bws of industry, is, when no ariiliciul system 
intervenes to trouble the action of these natural 
laws, or when violence docs not prevent their 
elTect, the most equitable and the best possible. 
It proves that this (iivisjun is conlinu.illy efTe< ted 

arcording to the grand principle which men 
liBve pretended to inaugurate by other meanst to 
taeh MM ofcortliufj t'l Am eapatitiff and f'> cicfi 
mpaeity ae^rding to iU leorlu—^ principle of rig 
orous justice, which does not redoes men to 
nn iui|)os.H!ble level, but which leaves to each 
one a itbarc of enjoyment corr<'siK»ndini; to the 
sum of the labors which he tins f\irnishe<l, or 
the aenrioes which he has rendered. — la all this, 
then, the study of ])olitlcal economy leads us, 
and Ilii^ is ii- fir-( fniit. to renounce in an alxo- 
lutc nutuner the discovery of all tbowi artiflcial 
eomMnallons, tn the seareh for which so many 
di-titiiruislicd ni' [1 li i-. i- 'MiMi-d their powers. It 
conducts us to thi-' wiili-iul elTort, by the sole 
revebtlon of the natural order which it brings lo 
light. After this revelation, all arbitrary combina- 
tlooashouhl vanish, iMtaus*' tliey have no lonu'^-r 
any mimmd'ftre, and l)ecause they can only tn>\itili' 
the i»e'«xiiting natural order. And tliis is why 



political economy, from the flrst. necessarily enun- 
ciated this great prineiple. lAtumn fairt, lai$»e» 

]Ki»s, i\ a ]>rinci|ile \\ hirh niny he ciilled a systi ni 
if you will, but which has no vadue but this, 
that It is the negation of all artiflcial ajratema. la 
this sayimr that political economy can not be 
iippiiiti usifu^ly, that it can not nuch any practi- 
cal resttltf Decidedly not. On the contrary, there 
are many practical results, whose realization il 
can help to effect. — It Is, to begin with, a flrst 
ami very preat prai tical rt suit lo have caused 
the abandonment of all artiUcial systems, the un> 
happy fruits of the errors of men, some of which 
have ainady brou'_d>t many evils on humanity, 
while olher> have sometimes menaced it with still 
greater evils. Political economy has shaken these 
systems to their foniKiatiuiis 1m cinninp with that 
which consisted in n trul.itiii:: the labors of men, 
sultjertiim lliem to hindraiu es; includini^ those 
which strove for nothing less than to substitute 
a new organization of industry sprung all armed 

from the lii :iil of SHiiii I Acitcd etillMlsiavl. fur 

that iidmirublu natural organization which human 
genius lias prodnced. This ia the flrst servio© 

wliieli eciinciniie science lias rriidt red, anil if it 
had tlone iiotliiiig cIm', it surely could not lie said 
that it is Imrrcii of results. But it can render 
others still more direct and of a more p»>stiive 
naiure. — If from iK)lilical economy wo vnu not 
(K-rlu<-c the art of enriching nations, we can at 
least deduce from it anotlier art, more nitional 
and truer, that of governing them, in everything 
touching the intercuts of labor, in llie manner 
most conformable to their natural tendencies. 
Thia still tends to enrich them, but by a different 
ati<l niuf'h surer nieiliod, wliieli is to desist from 
harassing tin ir industry and diminishing its fruits. 
.\ud If politii al ci onomy, without interfering in 
poliiics, meauin;; by that whatever relates to the 
form itsi'lf of irovernment. takes Into coiisiderathm 
the slate, or the power which directs the state in 
reference to the intiuenoe which it exercises and 
should exercise on the industriid drelc which It 
embniees, it should al-o, fi>r the same reaMin. say 
how fur that iniiuencc ought to extend in onler lo 
protect the Industrial order without troubling It. 
It is, then, its ofllce to delenniiie the real ntfri- 
butest.f the slate and the limits of lhe>eatliibules. 
— It does more. Evoo within the limits of tliese 
attributes it indicates the best measures to lie 
adopunl, keeping always in view the industrial 
ortler which it studies, and the sponlaniuus de- 
velopment of human activity. Among the legiti- 
mate attribntea of political power, is, beyond 
dinilit, that of levying and collecting taxes, in 
onler to satisfy its own wants. Without examin- 
ing whose province it Is to levy or collect these 
la\es. a (pie^iion wliieh 1m Inriirs to tlx- dumain of 
politic -, poliiical ei'onomy e.xamines according to 
what priiieiples and in what form they sliould lie 
levied ami collected in order to obtain the sum of 
cfiiitributions necessary, with the lca«t j>oss|ble 
dania'/e to the jH (jple. The theory of la\ation is 
1 therefttre one of the lirst arts which spring from 
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political economy. — It does not slop hvrv. Al- 
though the essential and primitive foBCtion of 
politictil power Is toestobliflhaocurity, justice and 
law, thOTB are certain other functions which can 

not lie denied it, tli:ii, notiihly, of dim'tins^ in 
each titateoertaia iDtcrusit4 which can not, without 
danger, be left to the action of indiriduals, and 

wlu'di imponilively demand the intcrfcmice of 
public (MWcr. The Ktutu tthuulU interfere more 
or less, for example, in whatever concerns the 
mnnnjremcnt of waters, the system of roads, etc. 
There are still other objects which are evidently 
witliin its jurisiiiclion. Men may diwuss, and 
they will often discn,<<4. the greater or less exten> 
slon which it is proper to pive to these accessory 
attiiliiilr-* of ]>iilitieal pnwi r. but imone will deny 
tliat there ure some which it cun not and should 
not abandon. In all this, it is still economic 
eclenre that has to furnisb the p'neral rules by 
wliich the nunle and extent of tlie iulerveution 
should l>e reu:ulated. In all countrii's. peneral 
legislation is neces-^ary to regul ate the riirhts of 
Individuals among themselves, and those of indi- 
viduals in their relations to the public. Com- 
monly thu legislation b(>comes complicated in 
proportion as the progress of civilization has 
creattfl more numerous and complex infi rest-. 
It hi essentially important to the happineiM of the 
human species that in its totality and fn its details 
this leLTi-^la? ion slunild always be in |ierfert aeeord 
with tiial uatural onler which |)olitieal economy 
reveals. It is true that to establish this accord it 
is very often sufflcicnt to have recourse to goo<l 
sense and the comin<m principles of i'r|uity, for 
{M)lilical «r)n()my itself «loes not demand anything 
hut the triumph of equity i yet this is not sufficient 
in all CRSCT. Besides the fact that it is not always 
esMV in llie complicjition of ^ali^l!!s inter' sis to 
distinguish what is truly etpiiiable from that 
which in merely specious, there are in all the legis- 
lations of the wfirlil a prent ntitulx r of jn-ovi- 
sions u liit h are merely formal, and wliich belong 
to what might be called civil police provisions; 
and which are necessary Rometimes to establish 
the rights of individual^!, and somctimi>s to piar- 
ant< e tlieir enjoymeul and preservaiion. It is 
especiuily in this part of Icgisitttion that there is a 
ri«k of going nstrjiv when one is not aided by the 
lisrhtsof e«'oMornir seiem i-. It oflen ns in 

such cases, either that the guarantees ollered are 
not sufficient for the preservation of the rights 
which it is wished tn pr.ii( ( f. or that they are 
Mi|>erabundaut, and stilh- ihe ai tion of lliesc sime 
rights under the weiiriit of the formaliiies which 
they impose upon those rights. The legislation 
of civillfrtl nations is. in our etdiirhteiu-d age, far 
from \h'uv^ exempt in this reirard from all re 
proacb. There is, on the contrary, not one which 
is not overburdened with annoyinp provisions 
ami ill ( onei iv i d f' iniialilie-, prejudicial to the 
public, and op|)<>sod to the very interests which 
tliey are intended to serve. How is legisbitJon to 
l.r p:ir.'..l cf ili.'-i- impi-rffrtiMris'^ Hy a niore 
liu-etui and gcucrui &tudy of that natural onler 



which iwlitical economy reveals and w hooe con- 
ditions it explains. Science ha.s already rendered 
brilliant services in this direction. To it. above 
all, In due the relative merit of modem legi-slution, 
which, though very imperfect, is Still far superior, 
on the whole, to tliat in force in the past. It will 
render still greater services here in the future, and 
we may hope that the world will be ladled toit, 
Hooiu r or later, for a system of civil laws exactly 
appro|)riate to the real wants of human sodely. 
— But it is not to legislators and governments 
alone that economic science has useful directions 
to give. Individuals may consult it with profit 
for the conduct of their private aSain, at leaaft 
when these affairs extend beyond a certain limit. 
Individuals are fon ed. and more so than h <:isla- 
tors and govommeuts, to bend in ali things to the 
industrial order to which they are essentially sub- 
ordinali-. They can scarcely, it is true, trouble 
it by their acts; for they have not the power to 
do so; at most, they are able to cause, by their 
errors or their faults, (ertain transient and alto- 
gether Im-al disturbances in it. I3ut the errors 
into whi< h tie y allow themselves to be drawn, 
Ixrome fatal by hunying them to their own ruin. 

I Tluy have, therefore, the greatest interest to 
avoid ihe-i- errors, for on that their iMTsoiia! < \- 

I isieuce depAids. Now, the best means of avoiding 
these errors is to study the industrial order In its 
essential constitution, in its natund tt-ndencies and 

i its normal develoinnent. If this study is not pre- 
cisely necessary to the artisan and the n>tail mer- 
chant, who address themselves only to a small 
numlKT of nei;:hlioring consumers, it is almost 
always necessary to those who work on a large 
scale, and especially to those who intend to em- 

I bark in new entoTiiriMS. The majority of false 
steps taken on this road, and the <lis;»ster< whirh 
they involve, when tlit;^' are not purely the result 
of negHgence cnr incapacity, arise from false ideas 
concerning the wants of wk iely and its red tend- 
encies. — Political econiHuy has often l>een given 
nanu s dilT< tent from that which it usually bears, 
and there is nothing very n-slonishing in this, for 
this name, as we have s« en, is not verj* appropriate 
to it. and has scarcely any nu ril but that of hav- 
ing been sanctioned by long usage. Of these 
names we shall recall but a few. First, as to the 

present anil onliiiaty name of the science: its 
origin is vciy ancient, since it is found at the 
head of a Frrach trcatine dated 1615, due to one 
M<mtchrestien de Waitevilli', The puhlieistsof the 
school of (^uesnay. wiio perhaps contributed more 
tlian othrrs to sanction this ancient tilh>, have 
nevertlieless sometimes sul)«tituted auothcr, that 
of y*/* v«/.»f7</'V/. which still .seni'cs to designate their 
sch<«)l and their doctrine. Adam Smith, who 
t»rcd mure for things than for words, adopted the 
received titles without examination. J. B. Say, 

tlioUL'h h<' al-o a<( eple<l lliem, did not iL« -o, at 
least in his later works and in Ihe la-si editions of 
his TraiU, without repugnance and regret. He 

wouhl h.'ive ]ireferred lo he able to !:i\f another 
more lilting uuuie to political eoouumy, and he 
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'woatd luiTe douMen dooe ao bad he not feared 

to clmnpe the Mens of tho piiblir a.s 1<» the real 
cliairacter of hie IuIhii-s. TIu- name wliirh he 
mndd have adopted in this vnsc would have Iki-h 
»rm*tl feononn/ or *»r}V»/ phyitii'Utjy, iw he has him- 
M'lf derlnred several limes. This last title woulil 
fcem to in the moHt proper were it not likely 
to jpve rise m troublesomo mi8understuDdiii<r-<. 
The word phy-inioL'y would, In erory way. Im- 
TlTjrappropriali r.i <■< > >rii >mic scicticc. since its f)l) 
J(>Ct lo cxplniD the uclion of the natural organs 
of indnxiry. As to the word anrial, it would not 
Ik? fltliiic t \r. ['f ill --n f.ir !is it -.lio::!!! l)e well ex- 
plaiiM'tl .iini Wi ll U!i<l< r-SiHul Ilial llie word relale-s 
to the t:n at liimiaii mh Ii ly ami that spivies of 
universal a>>^i>i'ialion which iudu-strial rclatious 
crmte amuiii; nu n, and in no way to political soci- 
ety, which is only a fnu lion of thai trreat society. 
Moreover, the word social bus been so much abowd 
in recent yearn, it has been made to mrve as a 
cloak In ~n many fonli-li iliini,'^-. to so many jinti 
Kiciul uud unii-buuutu doclriuiw, tbul it will per- 
haps be necesBarjr to «Toid its emplojnDBeiit for a 
lotii; tlinc to come. — Pr. Skarlx k lia< entiilcd 
his treatise. "Theory of Sfn ial Wealth. " anolhei 
name for political economy, less aeee]>table than 
those we have just notetl, and which, after nil that 
has prcce*l«l, we need not discuss. — When there 
wast-reatcd at the toiiHcrvatory of arts niid Inwlcs, 
at Paris, a chair of political economy. o(-eupie<l at 
lint J. B. 8ay. and sulnequenily by Illanciui, 
it was {'.nlled the chair of iiuluntrinl icowtutf. It 
niay bu that this name of itntmUruil economy, im- 
posed offleiatly on a publle chair, borrows from 
this rireumstanre n certain valui-. a certain an 
tliorily. It has already- tier ved as title to » work 
founded on the first lectUTCl of Blauqnl, by two 
of his disi-iples. — Some persons, strangers to the 
•cicnce, have also tried to Impose on political 
ect»nomy the nani<- of rfiri'iiuitMifi, oroih'-r names 
■tranger still. But these ill-souuding titles have 
nererbeen sertouslr considered by any economist 
or even by the piibli( Wlia!r\ i r Ik- the n lativc 
or aliMilute luerilof some of these titles which we 
have pasaed in review, none has ix-i n able, up to 
the pres< lit , ti» prevail over that which loni; usji-rc 
has satietioiied. After all. however incorrect this 
la-st may lie, when it is conslden'd in its etymo- 
logical sense, perhaps It is better to adhere to it at 
least for the present. It always danjircrous, in 
the rsw of a s< ienee cultivated by so many miuds, 
and in so many placcH, to alter or change received 
terms. And what Importance has the et3miotogi> 
cal >iense h<Ti "* Tl i-; not the fir-f time that a wonl 
bsis Utu detUiied from its primitive M.'nse, cither 
by UHai^ or by a clian.!?c in the things theowelvc» 
to which it refers: ami we <lo not see that [icople 
who use it iin(l( rsiand it the I on this account. 
If the futun' otTers nu opjKirtuniiy to chanu'c the 
name which political economy still bears, it will 
be only when its general notions are more fully 
jKipularizetl and explained Tlie pul-lie miud 
will thus be prepared for the change of name. 

Co. CoqnsLor. 



POLITICAL KCONOMT, HiitoiT or. The 

history nf ihe M-ience of economics falls natural- 
ly inio t\M> pi iiiHls: that iH'forc. and that after, 
Adam Smith. The yejir 1776 may fairly enou^^h 
be calh-d the birth-year of economics, for in that 
year appt'an d Adam Smith s inuuorlal work enti- 
tlc^l, "An Inquiry iiiio the Nature aud Causes 
of the Wealth of 2iations." The science had 
passed through two stafrea of Its development 

U'fore that time : the eni'irymiic ;iiid the forma- 
tive periods. Men hud thought u]>ou economical 
subjects for ages In a desultory, blind sort of a 
way. but had prfwluceil ncdhinii which even re 
niotely resembled the K ience now called wonom- 
ics until within two centuries of Ailam Smith. 
The embryo U-pin to avsumc shape in the writing* 
of those men who immediately pre< t-detl tli<- so- 
calleil mercantilists; it appeared in a more devel- 
oped shape in the formulations of tlie mercantile 
writers diirini^ the seventeenth century, and as- 
sumed a still more deflnlteand ord> rly form in the 
theories of the ccunooiisls or phybiocrats of the 
eighteenth century. It was reserved for Adam 
Smith. hf>wever. to actually bring it into life and 
start it forth in its cjireer of deveh>pment. Atiam 
Smith occupira a very similar position in the his- 
tory of economics to that occupietl by Kant in the 
history of philosophy. All theories and devel- 
opment of the prei edint,' ages culminate in him. 
all lines of development la the succeeding ages 
start from him. His work has been before the 
public over one hundred year--, and y> t i:u cond 
Uxik ha.H been produced that deserves to In; com- 
pared with it in originality or importance. The 
subsequent history of the science is mainly the his 
lory of attempts to broaden tuul deepen the foim- 
dation laid by Adam Siiiilh. to build the super- 
structure higher and render it more solid. — Those 
who have attempted to And the origin of eco- 
nomics in antiquity have met with ]»>t<r mucos. 
£ven Roscher, with all his love for the hii>torical 
method and his wonderful acquaintance with 
e<nnomical writin;:s, has nnt been aMi to prove 
anything mor»' than that ancient writers discussed 
some phases of various economic stibjocts — as 
hiiw could they help doing so, if they touched 
upon NX iai or ]K)litical matters at all? One might 
as well chum that the New Testament coaiaina m 
systematic trcaii.se (mi ]>oUtical eomomjr, becauae 
It discusses the iimper method of treatlni^ the 
jsMir. anil the relaliims 1k I\m en ma-ters and .serv- 
ants, as lo maiutuin that Plato and Aristotle, in 
their dlsrussions of the state and its functions, 
e];dM(raied all i-^ onomic science, or cm ti laid the 
fmnidatiuns for sui h ascience. (ireek and Komim 
writer-, it is true, discussed economic questions. 
So they diseusve<l ehentieal. physical ;md LT' Mlni'i- 
cal questiotw. but it would hardly be cluimwl, 
even by their most enthusuistic followers, that 
they laid the foundations, in any real sense, of the 
modem sciences of efaemlstry. physics and peol- 
Oiry. Thi y cnnsiderini nearly all <iuestions which 
present themselves to the inquiring human mind. 
But maaj of them tbe^r did not ^ppmcb flraiii 
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the right direction, and consequently thdrthottgfat 
did not result in anything valuable. They n- 
flected upon economic questiowt, and discuBsed 

them to 8nini' extent, but not from an itonomk' 
standpoint. Economic issues were decided, not | 
from eoonomie coMideratiatis, but on social, pollt* 
ical. rcliirious or cwn cstlictic trrounds. Tlirt-e 
thingH pri-vt-nted tin; Grwks from elaborating a I 
science of oconomicK: 1, the a))!«tract nnture of 
their science; 2, their economical in^.tittiiions; 3, 
their [)oliticul and social theories. (Ei-i iihardt.) 
Oracle science >>as abHtractly philosophical. It 
WBapi»emiuently a priori. It was in sach luMe 
to reacli uKfanate generatlntloitt tbat It was not 
content to make even eleracninry observations of 
actual facta. As a consequence it became mere 
fonn without content. Its thoorios wen often 
directly op]io-;e<l to patent facts, Siicli :i inctluKl 
could not develop H M ieuce of economies, whose 
ataiCillg i>oint is certainly the concrete fact.s of 
the material and moral world, whatever its sub- 
sequeut logical methml may Iw. Nor was Uie 
social and economic organization of the Grecian 
states any man favorable to the development 
of economies than their scientMc method. Greece 

never rot In-yontl the natural economy— that form 
of social organization in which the community 
ts nada up of a m«e aggregate of hooseholdB. 
each of which is larirely imlepi nth nt of the 
othen*, since it satishcs its own want of male- 
rial commodities by producing them itself, in- 
stead of depending on acquiring them by ex- 
cJiangi'. The typical Greek state was basetl on 
a landed ariMwracy, whose memljcrs dwelt encli 
in the midst of an estate, on which ho employed 
enough sIstcs to work the lands and manufacture 
the coinnioilitic'^ whi( h neccwity and ennifnrt re- 
quired. The economical phenomena of such a 
social organisation could not be so striking as to 
attmct the thoughtful attention of the tliinkers 
and philosophers lontr enousrii to result in any val 
uahle system of seii ii< e. thially. tht! Gn-i k 

idea of labor harre<l iu a most efr«ftual way all at- 
tempt.s to investigate its real nature as an econom- 
ic factor. Physical labor was held to be dejrrad- 
ing. It unfitted a man for the higher and nobler I 
duties of life, those relating to the state. It was 
necessary, therefore, for human s<x iety to l>e di- 
vided into two claaties, the slaves and the masters. 
All physicsl labor must be performed by the for- 
mer, so IIS to Ii ave the latter leisure to live for the 
higher purp<.v4 >of life. Plato carefully excluded 
artisans from his i«leal state, and after calling a 
state organized in their interest a state of swine, 
he says that it is not worth tlie trouble to spend 
iiny time in discussintr them. Aristotle reco-:- 
nizud only one kind of physical labor as worthy 
occupation for free citlxeno, and that was agricul- 
ture In tills rt-iHit the l{omans resi-mbled 
.tVrijttotlc. Senators were <li-.graced who took part 
In undertakings which were not aristocratic. au<l I 

•grieiilttire was the only kind of |>liysie!d lal>or 
which was alloweil to be uristtjcratic. Of course, I 
with such ideas of labor, there was no poBaibilUy I 



of a science of economics, in the modem sense oC 
the teim. This bar to the rise of political econ- 
omy was taken away by the triumph of Christian- 

it\', which made the servant e(iual to the masK-r 
in the sight of God, and all kinds of labor equally 
honorable. But early Christian sHenoe waa as 

nntasronistic to any thoroufrhirnint' investigation 
of economic problems tu* liad Ixh-u its pri-iicoessore. 
For, in the first place, it was as abstract and aa 
a priori as Grcvk philosophy. In fact, it was a 
mere outgrowth of the latter, and for aires it did 
not get beyond it. In the second pluee, i lie ascetic 
influence waa daddedlj prominent The doctrine 
of ffentmetetton was praadied. The way to get 
rich is to VKcomo so deeply interested in the life 
beyond the grave that the wealth of this world 
shall beeomeof no importanoe. 0aeh an idea waa 
.IS inimical to the rise of political econoniy as tha 
iiucieut idea of labor. Mediaeval society also re- 
sembled that of antiquity, in that it was essen- 
tially a mere aggregate of private households, 
each larirely independent of all the others. The 
system of barter still prevailed. Society was di. 
vided into two cktsses, lords and serfs. The lat- 
ter lived for the former, and these, theorettnlly, 
for the stal(^ and the church, pnutirally, for 
themselves. But toward the beginning of that 
period which we call modem times, things began 
to rhanire, and the conditions Ik'jran to be real- 
ized, one by one, which were necessary to the 
rise of economics. The first great step waa the 
rise of the cities. The artisan and commercial 
chis.ses l>e<ran to work themselves up out of the 
sulxjnlinaie iK)siti<jns tbey had always occupiinl, 
to an equality with the clergy and nobility. By 
coming together in cities they managed todevdop 
a poliiieal stn ni:th which secured their riirhts and 
privileges. By the cheapness of their products 
th^ b^^ to build up a trade with th« country. 
The flr>t -rernH of that vast orirnni-ni which we 
may call the industrial economy of the world be- 
gan to veu'etate. Kxchange by money IxfRim to 
lake the place of exchange by barter. The trades 
\inions insisted on the dienity of labor, and the 
representatives of the cities claimed equal rank 
with those of Ute coiu-ts. The growth was rapid. 
Kings and princes saw In the cities a means of 
humblinir the pow* r of the barons and of increa.s- 
ing the revenue at their disposal. The need of 
money to sustain their armies led the kings to 
Cfinsidi r the Ix-st way of '^i itiiur money Tlie 
thouL'lit and attention of their ministers were di- 
re* ^ >\ more ami more powerfully to this subject, 
though of course all tiie time more toward the 
practical que'stion of how to get a large revenue, 
than to the theoretical one of Imw to establish and 
maintain national wealth. Works upon money 
are consequently the earliest writings we have on 
economieal subji-rls. It mij'hl have beenalOBg 
iimv, however, before any system of ii onondcsl 
theories would have been elaborated, had it not 
Iwen for the discovery i)f America. To the gold 
and silver mines of Mcvico and Peru we arc 
probably hidebted for the mercantile theoiy. The 
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TCTolutfoB in prIcM in western Europe caused by r 

the influx of gold im<l sih i-r finm Ann rii n. %v;i.s | 
both intensive and cxtLiiNivt'. aiwl itt (.-tTiclH arc I 
traceable vwn to this duy. ^(auy nuKlcrn cc-ono- i 
nilttft nro iK'Vor tire«l of Ix litlliiiji; tlu* thcorifs of 
the uii-rcautilc »cbool, and of r.\pri-^sing tlicir 8ur- 
priae that men ever held such views A glance 
«t llie conditions under which it rose wtU do much 
to rxplsin its rai»» ttftre. Most modem writers 
on m>nomi(-s unitr in attributing but little iin]M)r- 
iMocv to the increase in the amount of money in a 
country. Hill mjn that if the quantity of money 
In the ]>oss<>^^ion of every imlividiial in a nation 
were suddenly doubled, the only economical elTe< l 
would be a rixe in pricen equal to the increa>e in 
ttie amount of money in circulation. Now, al- 
though thi.s mii;bt he true of the case which be 
iiup|H)'ie.H (which he d(M s not by any means prove), 
yel it is phtiu that, if the same amount of money 
were put at the dispoeal of a few men. Its ]tassjig^e 
into cin ulatinn might have a most ]m>wi rf\d ctTect 
on the wltole oalioual economy. It might worit 
out a total redbtribution of wealth before it had 
sdl pa-i-'cd into circulation and produci-d its le^'iti 
mate effect of rai-ing prices. Such wjus the con- 
diticm of things in the worid market from ISOOtO 
1900. A large a<ldition was made to the money 
of the world. This addition was in the poH«eKsion 
of a single nation. The ei ouomical superiority of 
this QHtioa in western Europe was undisputed. 
ItN political superiority followed as a matter of 
couTM'. Spain, by virtue of its imni' TiM' acipii 
sition-H of gold and »ilver, became mialre»ii of the 
wealth and Umds of Eiumpe. Prictv kmc rapidly, 
but ^^pain was in u condition to profit at the ex- 
IHM»s<- of the rot of the world. The (piantity of 
money in Uie European world in 1600 wiu« enti- 
matiHl to lie about fotir times what it wax in 1 i,t2. 
IVidin, hi his dueoun t»r teJTttmim ehrrt. , pub 
li-hi tl in l.'iT4. says that prices IkhI ri-^ n ten to 
twelve fold withiUMVveuty yearn. liinhup Latimer, | 
in his sermons (157S), says that he lud to |Niy 
hixii . n iiouiids rent for the estate which bis father | 
hud hail for three-fourth'* of a |)ouiid. The 
Eumpvan world contempluteil this viidieard of and 
uni\< r'<d rise in prin -* with da /i d fear. If this 
thing tout in\ic>. say* Laiinxi, we >hall lutve to ]>uy 
nptiund forahojufterawidlc It Was, of omnte, 
naturul tliut men should see In such a revtdu- 
tiou a real incrcane in the cost of rommoditfes. It 
was widely attri'iut I'll t<i the u-urious mahipula 
tinn^of the large IjHuking hous4*:4. It wom ibere- I 
fare a lon^ Ktcp forwanl tf>ward the rise of ero- | 
nomica ^lien R^slin ileelared that thi-^ wlmji 
phenomeuou wa.s a mere biuking in the value of 
gold and sUver. and not an Increa^u in the value 
of other commotlities. Jimt as much com. cloth, 
etc., is product-d iiow a.s before, and at the same 
expenxeof labor andnmiital; the Wily <lilT< rence 
is. that money has beoomamtidi more plenty, and 
consequently has mink in price. But while this 
e.tpmsieil a gr- :il ee iiioiiiie truth, it did not 
change the fact that while thix pnK'eHH woh going 
on it had produced a very dlflenmt distribution 



of wealth amonf the European natfona to the ad> 

vantage of Spain, imr cnidd it obscun? the fact 
that money Itad l>e<.n the great instrument in 
effecting this distributimi. The phenomena at- 
tendant upon this enormous rediiitribution of 
wealth attracted the attention of eminent thinkers 
of all nations. They naturally attempted to ac* 
count for them. The theory which they «lal>> 
orated has become known as the commerefail or 

mercantile syslein, ainl was tlie rir-t attempt to 
systematize and arrange in scientihc order the 
complicated phenomena of the induatrial world, 
ntid, as such. des«Tves a soniewhiit careful examin- 
ation. TlilH theory anwe from discu-^ions of the 
money question, and was primarily a mere theory 
of money and of the laws controlling lis creation 
and distribittion. It include<l, however, the dis- 
cuiwion of many other jKilnts, ami it will be pre- 
seuted here &s it appeared in ila later form. — The 
most striking i>eculiarity of the mercantile school, 
as RoM-her ha- happily remarked, consist- in a 
tive-foid over-ei>tiiuatiou. The mercantile writers, 
as a rule, over-eatlmated tfcetmpnrtaneeof a dcnae 
jKipulatixii, the value of a large stock of money, 
the advantages of foreign trade, the importance 
of manufacturing induKlry. and the eflieiency of 
governmental control and 8upervi<»ion. We have 
already explained how naturally they were led by 
the circumstances of the time to over-vulue the 
precious uietaU, which forminl the money t4ock 
of the world. The tmderlying jtrinciple of the 
whole mi-rcantile s< hool was that a nation - wealth , 
is to bo measured by the amount uf tlie precious 
metals which is circulating within its limits as 
money, and that the natifuial ts-ononiy is fon^e- 
quently to be organized so as to attract as nuicb 
money as possible into the country, and to tvtaln 
it when once obtaiuetl. Tbey held that witerever 
money performs i\» service as a universal medium 
i>f i xchang" , the individual is rich in projwrlion 
lis he control money, and that what is true of 
the individual must tie true of the nation, which 
is only an ag'_'r«g:ite of in<lividnals, Further, 
that although tiie w4-ultli of u nation tlova nut con- 
sist altogether of gold and sliver coins, hut of 
money and what is worth nuuiey. y«'t money is 
the most iuiiNirtant eleimnl of wealth, l,Mfause it 
is not consumed and destroyed like provislona, 
and hecauMe it forms an essential condition of a 
lively domestic commerce, and of a gi t-at prwluc- 
tio!i anil consumption, and nui-t al-o li" n garded 
as an unusually iu|iortaot, nay, indispensable, re- 
Nource. and as a powerful promoter of interna- 
tional < ntmneree .Virain. th.it the vi;:or. authority, 
elhciency and jxiwerof the government ut hume 
and abroail (b |Hnd mainly on the anmunt of 
money at its dispuHul, and that gr»>:it and .«»u-ci'sv- 
fi»l wars con never Iw wa^'i-d without aliundaiice 
of money. Finally, th.ii tlie imisni.-iiire i,f money 
can be seen from the fact thiU all those stalea 
which, by means of manufacturing industry, for- 
eiu'ti trade or other f\\'< lii' nt-. li i\e -un t i .ii d in 
obtaining the largest amount uf tlic precious met- 
als, and in whuee territories tlim ia the Uvelieii 
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circulation of money, have distinguished them- 
wives from ollu r stales liy a grout populalinn, 
prosperity and power. Starting from these con- 
Bldemtiom, the vahie of any branch of national 

industry. Ilic pr(i[tri< ly df any fnursf of national 
policy, must bo trittl i>y its probiiljle elT«*t on tlic 
quantity of money at the nation's dispowil. Agri* 
cultun-, altliMiiu'h m-cc-isary to tlit- exi'tciu'c of a 
people, cau not lucre isc tlio national wealth very 
ranch, because its prodvu ts, jis u rule, are rapiflly 
ounsumcd, and, even if shipped to foreign lands, 
can not brin^ back murh money, rince they art? 
generally e\ehan,ire<l for inaimf:u ;iire>. If the 
products of agriculture were worked over at 
home and sent abroad in a perfected form they 
would serve to Htipport a fliMtri^hiif.: ni nufaeiiu- 
inganil commercial population, and tnom y unuUl 
flow- into the country In abundance. In the opin- 
ion of the nienatitili^ts. tlu n, jtL'tieiiiMire in to 
be f<i>tered as the nourisher of the nation, and as 
the Kource of various kinds of nnv material which 
manufacturing industry needs; but as comiwred 
with other branches of industry which contribute 
to inerease the (juantity <>f nKnn y, the nerve and 
sinew of national {Mtwer and pro.si)erity, il is only 
of mscoi^ary importance, and cm by no means lay 
claim to special care and favor. In refi n nee tr) 
mining, which is intimately connected with the 
pnuluc lion of raw materials, the mercantile s( hool 
held, that the minin;; of the precious metals is an 
extr< iiiely important .s^Miree of national wealth, 
• for it contributes immediately to ^well the quan- 
tity of gold and silver. Tlie opening of mines, 
then, nt home or in the colonies, mu«t be a ^ipecinl 

care of every goveriinient Avhieh understands its 
true iutcrcHt. Gold and silver mines should be 
Icept Ofien. even if they yield no profit, or indeed 
if tin y cm be worki rl only at a I"s.h; for the 
money with w hieh the cosIm of mining are de 
frayed remains in the country, while the precious 
metals so obtained arc a permanent gain to the 
national wealth. — In opposition to agricullun' 
tlie mercantile system riTognizcs nmnufaeturiuL' 
industry as especially important to a ualion; for 
it alone furnishes thow products and commodities 
which can Ih- exehaie.'' d \viili fori iLrn countries 
for cash, while it also prevents money from 
going to foreign countries In return for tminufact- 
ures. It is to be rcL'arded, therefore, as a i>f»wer- 
ful lever iu an juirin;; money. The mercantilists 
hold tlwt cverythini; w Inch can be prtHluced at 
home shotild be priHluccti there, even if the costs 
of |>rcHluetion and prices $.liouM Ik? hiirher than 
a'lroad; for the higher prices paid to the pro<lueerH 
remain at iiome. Those branclies of industry are 
of most importance which furnish nrtlntic products 
for the fon l^n market, for thf-se not only prevent 
money from leaving the country to purcliaM? suth 
thlnjr* elHewhere, but tlu'y are the very things 
that l>rii!4 in most money. In conscfpienre of the 
-iLMiitieanee. imporlanci- and necessity of buch in- 
dustry, il becomes one of the chief fiuictions of 
the biate to further everything which can promote 
ft in any way, and especially to aim at securing 



low wages of labor, cheap provisions, low rate* 
of interest, cheap raw niati-rials, skilled laborers, 
large markets, cheap trauBportation, etc., since 
thnie are prime conditions of the expansion and 

progress of the ti iliniral industries. This can 
only be attainetl when the governuieut keeps the 
wages at a proper minimum by pcriice regulations. 

tlx<-s the prici-s of the neceswiries of life, hindi rs 
the export of com, llzesthc rate of inlert-st, and 
renders ditlicult the exportation of raw materials, 
while offering a premium on their importation. 
It must at the i>ame time attempt to persuade 
skillid laborers to iuniu;,'iate from foreign coun- 
tries, reward and promote skill and inventiveness 
by patents and pensions, by monopolies and priv- 
ileires, improve llu' iniaiis of fnin'uunifatio!! and 
transportation, and regulate donK.,tic and ex( lude 
foreign competition. What the landowner, faim- 
er. laborc-r and capitalist, and tlie whole class of 
consumers, lo-so by this policy, is nwde up to the 
State as » whole, for in thb way tht? etHu.x of 
money to foreign ootmtries is prevented, and the 
consequent incrcnRe in rapidity of circulation 
accrues to thr advaiitaL'f of all. In regard to 
domestic commerce, the mercantile school held 
that inasmuch as it Is exclusively occupied with 
domestic wares and jiroduets. it is of importance, 
from an ec<jnomical ^Hiiul of view . lUily in so far n» 
it as.sists manufacturing industry by furnishing it 
good and cheap raw material. Verj' dilTerenl in 
it with foreign commerce, which oecupii-s a most 
important place in the industrial and mercantile 
life of nations, and must, therefore, be an object 
of sporial care to the state. First of all. care must 

lie taken thai no iiii>iiey leaves the land throuuh 

I foreign commerce, or at least that no more dows 
out than comes hack. The " balance of trade ** b 
taken as an indication of the movement of the 
money. In »)rder to secure a favorable "balance 
of tnide," that is. in order that more money shall 
be imi)orted than is exported, the importation of 
foreign manufactures is to lie prevented or ren- 
dered diftlcult by customs duties, while the im- 
ixirtiition of raw material is to be allowed, because 
it promotes manufacturing industry at home. 
The exportation of domestic manufactures, on 
the contrary, i» to be pnmioted by every possible 
means, since they bring In money the most surely ' 
and in the lar-est quantities. In order that the 
manufuci ures may obtaina large market in foreign 
lands, esp4'cial care must be devoted to the cheap* 
ness and excellence of the wares and products so 
as to comjwte ejisily with foreign pnxlucts. The 
cheapness of the g<K>ds is to be secured by the 
methods mentimied above, by low taxes, etc.. 
while the quality is to lie assured by a very de- 
tailed sv^iem of ins]iection ami control on the 
iNirl of the government . The latter must examine 
all commodities destined for foreign markets. 
I iii^i-^t n[)oii honest and fair workmansliip. nnd 
cohli^eate all gofsls of a poor quality or such as 
would be likely to injure the prospects of trade. 
It should further astiist and encourage the pro- 
I duccrs by rebates and premiums on cxporiation. 
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and should insure tbem ai^aiust unavoidalilc am" 
di'Dts and inufortuues. Tlic mcrt-antilisth cluiuied 
tlMt premiums od export* do not Injure anybody, 
l»r< aiisc tl)( y aro j>aiil to inliabitanls <if Ihf roiin- 
try, and coaM.4urully remain at Immc Fon i^n 
commerce is to be eiicouniL'<<l liy the estaliliNh- 
nent of great trading com|muie«. by ilie plunting 
of cntoaies, by trcfolieH of coniinen o with other 
natiDiw, by grejU fairs, i-ir. — Tlie nu-nantilf 
school insisted, furl her, tliul thu mere aecujuuk- 
tlon of mmipy hy miniug^. manufactiuing and 

Trade did no -.'''"d of is< If, hut lliat if lli>' iinincy 
W)ih to un <iiu|ilish itn true nu.-«><iiiu, and l»e uf uiiy 
gn«t advantage, it must circulate rapidly from 
hand to hand. A I itlT' of i <in>»iincrN, Ihcrt' 

fore, if m < "-'"^aiy to ain at advance in miiionul 
wcaliii. Tlie state should not be niggardly in its 
expvuditurc, for, since the money all remains in 
the land, a lilHTnl corwiumption of productH and 
wari-s ]iri>Mio;i - [iroiliK lii.ii in cvi ry lint'. Tlicir 
theory of taxation was, that no far the expetucs 
of goremmoot can not be defrayed by domains, 
Miouopoiit-'. fct«, etc., they should he nit-t hy tax- 
iag the protiis of tlie eili/.en!4. Great care mast 
be exerci<H'd. however, not to tax infant induH- 
tries t<i<i licavily, uml hi many ca~< s iln-y nhuuld 
Imj excnilJtcd lioiu laxalion. him t- the jxiwcr 
end iMvis of n.-uional wealth are to be found 
la a large and dense* population, the .state should 
devote etipeclal attention to promoting, by every 
means in its |Mi\vcr. the growth of iiojiulatiun. 
Tbdr Tiewa on popuhttiou aro easily accounted 
for. Society was in tliat trani^lion slate when 
I vi ry incn use in inimbcTS, so fiir from resulting 
in greater provcrly and distros, acted merely as a 
stimulant to new undcrtiUiings and richer achieve- 
nu nts. — The alxnr M t of views, t<» wliich the 
imn>e of the incir antilc or commercial lhe«jry has 
Iw i n givi n. ml. d tlu- {tolitieal world during the 
wliole period of modern tlmea down to Uie close 
of tbe French Tevolutton, and still maintains a 
hold in some places. It is diUic ult. or nnner ini- 
puhfeible. to nay who wab the founder of the mer- 
cantile school, or In what land it had its origin. 
It was sii- h a natural outgrowth of the con 
ditions uf society that it made ita appcarani-e 
about the winie time In Italy, France and ICng- 
land. And although a gixnl < use may he made 
out for Italian and t'rciu h thinkers as the earliest 
thwrizen* on this Bubje» l. yet an e.\act form 
was given to these views Hm hy Thomas 3Iun in 
a posthumous work piibtbihed in 16G4, and enti- 
tli<! KnL'Iaiid s Tn a-un- liy Forei.'ii Tn»de: or, 
the lialauce of our Foreign Trade in the rule of 
our Treasure." — One of the practical rv>suiis of 
such views, when adoi)lt d hy slateMiieti, was a 
ihorouuhgoing paternal system of government. 
The Male undertixik to regidate every department 
of life. Free lni<le was as unknown aa free 
«pe<?ch or free thought. Tlie wouomy of the 
world was forced, as it were, into a strait ja< ket. \ 
Everything moved along artificial diannels. .Noth- | 
iag was natural and frpe. There rame a time, of 
ouurx-. in the progress of d . ili/ iii ai when stidt a I 
135 VOL. lu. — le 



state of things wa.s no longer lenahlr. Men 1m gan 
; to grow rcKtivu under Hits continual realralnl. 
I Thoy longed for a greater liberty of thought, 
siw'-eh anil ai tion. Tlie iwritMl of agitation in the 
iniellectiiul and religious world began in earnest 
with Voltaire. It was one of his contemp<imries 
and ctmnlrympn who voiced the general dit>)iatis* 
faction of the lime In ironomical rantterH. Side 
by side with the cl)am|)ionH of political and n- 
ligiouH freedom, Fnuivols Quesnay repretiented 
tiM economical phase of this great struggle. The 
sy-tcin which In- founded h.i> Ix-en calliHl the ngri- 
cultural or physiocratic. It i» a vigorous prole^t 
against the theory and practice of the mercan- 
lili-tic school, .\lthough it never JiCfjiiind the 
iuij^mrtance. either tlieorelically or praciiailly, of 
the laiirr, yet it marks an important stage In the 
development of the science of political economy, 
and is, ihen'fore. worthy of our iip(t*inl attention. 
— If ihr ni' Ti aniile llir<irv over I'stinialed the im- 
portance uf the technical iudu^>lrieti and of the 
towns, the physiocratlc went as far the other Way 
in its valu.-ition of airricull tin- and of the country. 
The fundainenlal principles of the physiucnits 
were few and simple. The very name Itaelf 
whicli was u'ivcn to the MhiK>l signillcs its most 
im)Mjrtanl chara« terislic. Its tlrst principle was, 
that all national wealth is derived from the soil; 
agriculture is the only prodtictive occu[ia t ion ; the 
prodticlion of raw material Is the only calling in 
which the value of the prtKluel excii^ls« the cost 
of production. The labor of the farmer yields 
not only enough to mipport bira while engaged 
in till' labor, hut a surplii> over and alwjve this, 
whieli may lie ( ailed the net product. Thia net 
product genernlly falls to tlie landlord under 
the form of n-nt, and is the fund from which all 
expenditures of a public nature mast Im? d< frayed. 
The landlords, aiiice they live witiiout hd <r. iire 
called the dam ditfmiMt, ud they may devotv 
themselves to the service of the public. Mami- 
faelurtrs and arti-ans are unproductive. They 
add value, it is true, to the raw OMteiial wliich 
thoy work over, but only as much as tsequiTtdent 
to the cost of their support while cnga'.red in their 
work. If they an* able to save anything from 
their Income, they do it either by limiting their 
consumption within too narn>w boun<ls, or by 
mnw favoritism of government or of chance, 
which secures thi-in against competition. Al- 
though unproductive, these clastses are by no 
means useless, since by titeir labor the}* give 
p<rnianiiice to the utilities emlsMli<d in raw- 
material, and by their impruvemeuts they les«ieu 
tlie cost at which the agricultural classes can 
supply Ihi-msi-lves with the needed manufact- 
ures; ami so, by diminishing the cost of living 
of the fartucra, th«^ render posHil*l<- the ia- 
crease of the ground rent, that la, of the net 
national revenue. Their views on money were 
essentially dilTi rent fn)m those of the mercantile 
schuul. Wiiile they acknowli-«lgcd a nation to be 
rich which potwewd much money, yet since 
money can be obtained from foivign cutintriei 
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only by i Xflmnirin!; agripultuml prrMliiclions. no 
advantage is gniiml by siu h aii t'Xchaiifrf. They 
looked upon commerce in tlie name light us manu- 
facturing industry. It a(ide<l no vuhie to the 
commodities beyond the wages of tlic laborers en- 
gaged in trnnsportation. Since the only surplus 
product of labor is Uiis ground reot, pbyciomta 
mafntatn that all taxation nhonld fall nponthta 
alone. .Viiv ti!\ \i]ntu imlu-try. waives or cnm- 
iiierc«, lends simply to iucrc&ic the price of man- 1 
ufactnred oommodttlea, and the coat of llTing | 
of the afjrieultural clas."'eH, and sf) diinitiivh the 
grOOOd rent ami the net revenue of the luition. 
Thepractictd consequences of thexe few principles 
w( n- sweepinir and widespread. They dcmaodod 
unlimited freedom of competition In every de- 
partment of economic life, abolition of all im- 
port and export duties, the encouragement of 
agriculture by every iwssiWe means, simplifica- 
tion of taxation, and the prote* riinr of industry 
and trade by leading it the fulle»l liberty. — The 
rapid apread of the doctrlnea of the pihyaloorats 
is riLsily a(Tounf<'<l for when we take into con- 
aideratiou the economic and jiolilical nniditions 
of tho tlflMi Not Old}' FnuKi-, all Euroi)e, 
was juBt emerging from the feveribh and excited 
period of OTCT-apecuIation winch ended with the 
collapse of John Ljiw'.s Mi.<«»is.Hippi bubble. Men 
had aeen erory fonn of properly talie wings atul 
fly away; all cbusea In the commnnlty had spec- 
ulates! and lost; but the fanning class had Ix < n 
relatively safe. Landed property in France had 
Indeed tocreaaed somewhat In value: no wonder 
that men ttimeil tlicir attention thitlu r in the ho|H' 
of recuperating their lost and ruined fortunes. 
Thia seemed like a solid rock in the wild and fluc- 
tmttnp sea of speculative vocati<ms. Quesnay's 
glorification of agriculture, therefore, fell Into 
good ground and was enthusiastically rweived I 
—The economic views of the physiocrats are ' 
intimately connected with their ethlco-polltlcal 
ideas. They base their wicial laws upini nattind 
laws, and seek to establish a harmony iH-iween 
the tneful and the jual. They were not content 
will) ^linlyiiii; inen^ly one ])hasc of national lifr. 
the K Kiinniic side, but endeavon-'l to truer tlii-^ 
hack to a >n"<"d<'r whole, to conti< ' ' it ^s iUi ilic 
political and moral elemenlA of social life. Ac- 
cording to Quesnay's idea, the world and humanity 
are controlled by certain permanent pliy-ieal and 
moral laws, which man is u> seek out and use for 
hlti own end*. One of the main purposca of hu- 
man and s<K"ial life coii'-i^ts In the ai>i>rojiriation 
ami control of matter fur human ends, and .so in 
improving and increasing man's pmsiwrity. In 
followinjiout tins aim man must oln-y tie- .Umands 
of justice in its connection with the iilea of the 
useful. This Idea of Justice manifests itself in 
freedom and in property, that is, in the right of 
every one to do what docs not Injure the whole, 
and to ai <iuin-, jK)s>e-NS and ust- all rnnuni>dili( < so 
far aa this docs not come in conflict with the laws 
of nature and of social otgaofacatlon, wllh the 
beherta of monUty and of political wiadom. 



Freedom and propeily, therefore, are fundamental 
elements of human nature and of politiiml orgun- 
i/ation. rights of such high Importance and as- 
credncss that in every human society they are to 
be highly value<l, and to be protected, secured 
and promoted, since they form the essential aup- 
port and condition of the state in general; and 
without freedom and property, without law and 
justice, no economical nor intellectual nor ]K liti- 
cal nor moral progress of nations is conceivable. 
In a word, the ^yafocrats demanded freedom 
and jtistice in all social relations, frt'e<ioni of con- 
K;ieo(x: and freedom of the pnvss, freedom of trade 
and commerce, equality before the law for every 
man, etc., and the example of nature was to be 
the criterion and model of all social and politi- 
cal insiiiii inti-^ -The theory of the physiiK-rats 
had an ardent admirer and defender in Uie prac- 
tical Btateaman, Turi;ot , who attempted the uik ot 
siiving and rcgeii' rutin.: France by norganUdng 
the Huance and economy of the nation in accor- 
dimoe wfth phyalocratic prlndplea. With his 
brief an<l troidileil career as prime niintiier of 
France, di^appeureil all ho]>e of putting into jirac- 
tice the doelriiiesof the physim^rats. The school 
lost its hold upon the minds of men almost aa 
rapidly as it had acqulrwl It. Adam Smith, how- 
i ver, who gives an account of the s< hool, princi- 
pally to show up its errors, admits that the system, 
with all Ita Imperfections, waa perhaps the near* 
(>t np]iroximation t<» the truth that had up to his 
time been published on the subject of iMiliticol 
economy, and aacrihee important practical resulta 
to its temporary but utiiversal acceptance in the 
French republic of letters. — The next system of 
political economy arose in England, and ha.s been 
called the industrial system. It waa the first fairly 
succes.sful attempt to treat flie phenomena of Oft- 
tidiial wralih in a truly s< ientifie manner. — Adam 
Smith, the founder of our modern science of polit- 
ical economy, had for years made a study of eco* 
noiiii<- plit'tioniena and ( ( niioniir tin (m<'s before he 
resolved to devote himself to the production of 
the work which has made his name immortaL 
He sjwnt a year or two in Paris, wIktc he became 
iniiiuiiu ly ac<{uainted with the most prominent 
French economists, especially with Qucsnay, the 
founder of the physiocratic school, for whom he 
always entertained the greatest admiration. After 
returnin-r to England he witlnin w to the solitude 
of private life, und after live years of constant 
study he hegan to formulate his economic theo- 
ries in a systinijitic treatise. Five y<'ars more 
of unremittiug toil weix' devoted to \]w writing 
of the hock, and in ITTO appeure«i his '• In- 
quiry into the Nature and C'aases of the Wealth 
of Nations. " It ]>laced him immediately in the 
very front rank of rtonomists, and marked the 
opening of a new era in economic science. Adam 
Smith's career, as EiiWihardt well mvf*, strikingly 
ilhi-traies the truth ili.it . ["wh niakinir works are 
produced oidy at the exjK*nse «»f a whole life, and 
that even In a apedal department they can only 
be produced by men of the moat comprelieDdTa 
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CTiIturc. —Wealth, aoooffdlng to Adam Smith, oon- 
sij^ti in all material rommodilii's whicli nru serv- 
ict-uble to tile ultuiiiinciU of liiuiDin vmU. It ha8 
its origin ill human ]ulK)r, whicii, in conjunction 
iritli Mluml i^nts and the natulls of tuiviag, i. e., 
'Capital, effecta tho ^rradtul advance of nations in 
l^n)^|H•rity iiiul industry. I.nhor i'^ in i-i c iT- t tivf 
and fruitful when properly dividinl unU conibiuctl 1 
in the TBrioiM ectmomlc occupatiooii. and when left 
fm' and unhindered to employ itself te< it set's fit ' 
iu pnxluctiun and exrlmnfre. Out of this division 
and eombination and utdunden-d employment of 
fatbor arleea nuch a distribution of wealth as se- 
-CUres to every ]tnrticiiHUit in production hiafair 
•hare of the product. Thix last holds true of nu- 
tioDS as well as of individuals. — These ideas per- 
vade all Adam Smith's exporitions in political 

•COOnomy. They should he kejit in mind wr 
•develop the subject more fully. A promiuc-nl | 
fnture in Smith's systen is the tmportaace he I 

assijrns to the psych<ih>j:ic!d eli inent in human 
•clivity, partieuliiriy in eiononiic aciivity. Self- 
love b the ruling principle in the intercourse of 
human society; it is a JuHtiflable monU force, and 
Is the most powerful agent in the increjwe of na- 
tional wealth. As !i natural cojis«-<juence of thi« 
view it fullowH : that nature heraelf has provided 
for the giadtiai inrmise of national wealth by 
giving man such a nature and puttinnhini in nuch 
* world; that Ihu surent, must etTcctual, nay, the 
only, way to make a nation pros|KTou9 and rich 

is by followin-^ the example and hints of nature, 
by lettiug every individual pursue his own advan 
tage in the way that pleases him, ho lung as he 
dow not infringe upon his neighbor's rights, and | 
by lettini; him exchange the fruits of hL«i Industry* ' 
with ihiise of another'H without l<-t or hindrance. 
Thv free play of self-interest and individual activ- 
ity furtlwrs generally the common good alno, so 
that there is rarr !}• or( :i'<i<in for the iiiterferenee 
of the state in economic maticrs. This principle 
is fundamental, and Smith re<'ur»i to it a.i^iin and 
jtLTun. In e oiniiffion with this ho cmpha-si/.es the 
riiilit of indiviilii il liberty and e<)Uality, and in- 
sislM upon the nl ' l ii ii of all the revirictions and 

lilndninc'es to trade and commerce which impeded | 
them in his day. Men have a nafttrat right to 

aj'ply their property and talents in tli.it lni>iness 
which will bring them the large.st return, and the 
slate has no ri^t to interfere exrept to protect 

iiidi'. 'ubi d^ in ilieir natural ri.'hts from the en 
iroacbinenl of othcrn. Frcid.un of individual j 
activity ix the unimatin;;. frut liryim.' |>riiu'i|ile of 
eronoraic life. Il u the air in wliiih the IkmU' ' 
economic lives, the liirlit which vivilies it, the 
bre.itli which pervades il. and excites everything 
to activity, the ImuIs of all development un<l per- 
fection, the lever of all proirrpw. the ^ik II by j 

which evi rylhini; bad may I"' t\i ri ised, and all 
that Vi good and great and enduring may lie ex- 
cited. (Kautz.) Enlightened self-interewt of the 
individual and the iiiten"<t of society arc one ; 
there is, therefore, uu ultimate agreement and , 
littinony of all economic interesia. — Smith's the- 1 



ory hius been very properly called a theory of pro- 
duction. It is t rue that he considered not only 
pr(Mlu«-tion but als<) exchange atid distribution; 
but exclmngi- he discu.<*.sed only as a means ut in- 
creasing production, wliile he disposed of dUtribu- 
tion in such a summary and unsatisfactory way 
tli.it his views on that sid)jeet have not commend- 
ed themselves to any great number of subsequent 
eoonomista. Wealth does not consist hi land alone, 
nor in money alone, but in nil those rtiaterial 
things which are suitable to .sati-^fy human wants 
and to increase the conveniences and amusements 
of life. It is produced by labor working in con- 
junction with natural agents and the prmlucts of 
pn-vious ]ab«)r, viz., capital. Of these, labor is 
by far the most important factor. It is reiulered 
efficient by division and combination. (See La- 
iioii ) It is the ri'al ineasnre of the exchangea- 
ble value of all cuntmtHlities. (iSec Value.) Di- 
vision and eomUnation of labor are possible on 
any large scale only when exchange of jinHhicts 
is possilile. Freedom of exchang<", therefore, is 
a fundamental contlilion of the highest pn>ductiv- 
ity of labor. Labor is distinguished as pnKluctive 
and unproductive. The former Includes all lalwr 
which fixi-sand emlKKlies its«-lf in material objects, 
while the latter includes all immaterial, social and 
intellectual services. Commerce, manufactures 
and agrii-ulture are nil productive ; but the last 
is the most productive, for it employs both human 
and natural agents at once. It b the most solid 
and eiid'iriiiirsonn-e of wealth, and forms the basis 
of tuiiioiial prosperity. It is the uece.ssary pre- 
supposition of all other occupaUoos. — Capital is 
that portion of one's slu<-k or accumulation of 
projuTty which is employed productively, i. e., 
so as to yield a reventn' to its owner. It is divided 
into circuhitiug and fixed capital, the former in- 
cluding such as must pass out of Its owner's pos- 
session before it can yield a retiirn. tin- latter be- 
ing that which may remain in one s (KtsKLivsiou and 
still yield a profit. An example of the former li 
a njerchant s sto< k of ir's'ds; of th" latter, invest- 
ment.s in iM rnianenl iinprovenienis of a farm or a 
factory. It will Im- seen that Smith exagu'crate* 
tho importance of labor as a factor of production; 
althoujrh he was the first to giv»' us an even ap- 
provimately eonijilete and satisfactory (li^enssion 
uf the physical conditions of production and dis- 
tribution. He was also the flrat to distinguish 
clearly the ideii of capital, and to recognize its 
accumulative power and its significance in an in- 
dustrial system. He did not rcali/e, however, the 
inii>orijmee of the non ca]>il;d stin k in the national 
economy, and consequently left delii iencies in his 
theory which he coidd not supply. — Another 
field in which Smith did ori^nal work waa his 
theory of the circulation or exchange of commodi- 
ties ; the theory of price, iif money, of market 
movements, etc. 3Iouey was a necessar)* conse- 
quence of man's tendency to exefaange. and also 

the <'ondilioii of .iny i \lei)>.ive <y-terii i>f > \. hange. 
Money is nut identical with wealth. a.s many have 
maintained, nor is it even tlie most imporlaiit 
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kind of wealth. It ia a simple commodit}' whose 
Talue and price Torioi like tboso of any other 
oommodity. It In to be repirded as an unpr<Khu'- 
live, (U'ad ciipital. iKH nust' il fs no ulilit y (ixiil 
in a material object as it passes from hand to 
hand. The amount of money fn a land bean a 
tl\i <l, tlioii.r1i ]HThaps inilctcnniiKiMc. ralio to IIk" 
iiuuntity of exchanges to be cili-cinl by it. Price 
ia diatinguiahed : 1, as real price, the quantity 
of m'ce.xsarir'j or rnmi tiii iiccs of lifi* irivcn f<)r a 
CommcHlity, aiul iiumiiiHl pric t-, or tlic quHtitity of 
money givi-n for it; 2, as natural price and market 
price. 3Iarkct price is determined by the higgling 
of the market, and is affected by temporary de- 
maml unil sujiply. Natural price is sucli a price 
as is sufllcicnt to pay the coHts of production. 
The fomier lends to approximate to the hitter. 
Natural price include'*, as const llticut parts, iiat- 
anil, i. e., ordinary, wages of labor, nutural rent 
for ground, and natural pmfiifl of Rtock em]>loycd 
in rajsiii!;, prcparitiir nntl briti'.'iiiir to market tlie 
COUiuiudity. — Sinilh was the tirsl economist to 
investigate tbe nature of income, ami tlie coudi- 
Uoosand elements of its increase and distribution. 
Re diirided national income into wagin of labor, 
ground rent and interest on cajiital. and developed 
to some extent the principles which underlie their 
distributtoQ. Rent forms an essential part of the 
price of all iiirricultural products, and aince all 
land cult! vatetl must yield more than enough lo 
IttStain the ialnir employcil on it, all land yields a 
rent. Position is iih im]K)rtHnt an clement as fer- 
tility in determining the rent of land. The niU- 
urul reward of lalxir is the product of the same. 
Rut in a civilized society where the land has been 
nppn>prtated and capital has been accumulated, 
the lalntn r f>n!y seeures a jKirlion of the prodin i 
as his reward, and mudt give a portion to the 
landlord and another to the capitalist. The wages 
of la'iorarc deteriniiieil l»y tlie <ienerul laws which 
n irulate j»ricc. We may deviirnate that as the 
iiiiiiiiuum rate of wa^'is wliieii will liarely enable 
the laborer to found a family and keep himself 
able to w<irk. Under favorable cfrcuniKtanccH the 
lalxirer may wcurr for himself a rate far exceeiliug 
this. Wages are highest, not in the most wealthy 
cotintries, hot in those which are increai>ing in 
wealth most rajiidly. Coniliiiiations of workmen 
to raiMi wages can seldom itccumiilisb any good, 
and gcneially do great injury. The rate of proflts 
on ca'J>ilal varies very irreatly in difTen-nt sfatrs fif 
MH-iety. It is determined i)y tlie n iaiion of de 
maod and supply. It tends to fall as .Miciety ad- 
▼aorcs, while rent and wng**!< ten«l to rinc. Ah 
labor in the souro- of all wealth, so savinff and 
econrmiy are the oidy means of nceumulatimr, 
<.f.,of creating, capital.— We have called Smith s 
system a theory of protlnrtfon, and riirhtly, too. 
as di--(iM^ii^li< (1 fiotii a tle ^n- of <li-iril»ution, 
which political economy in Ml wailing for; but 
Smith was theflrht to present the interests of con- 
simier>i as etitith-*! to a* nineh consideration as 
tbuHc of tlio producers, whose interests as n cla-ss 
iMd been ahaoat exclurividy regarded by prarlous 



e conomists. Consumption is the sole end and 
purpose of all production, and the interests of 
pnxluccrs are to be considered and furthcrwl only 
so far as they affect the intcrest.s of consumers. 
Smith's ideas of the slgnidcanco of a large popu- 
lation were distinctly opi>o«ed to those of the 
nii-rfaniili-.1s. and fi ■! e<l. in an indistinct 

manner, those of Malihu-s. — ijiuilb's cluipltrs on 
taxation marked an epoch In this department 

alM). lie develope<l the econrtmie basis of taxa 
tion. lie di.sciihses, tirst, what ait- the necessary 
eX|K'nses of the fOVemment or commonwealth; 
which of tlio«e expenwes ought to be defrayed by 
the general contribuiiona of the whole society, 
and which of them l>y that of some particular 
part only, or of some particular members of it; 
secondly, what are the different methods in which 

the whole s<M-iely may he ntmli- 1i> loritril.iito 
towanl defraying the ex]K-nscs iiu uuiIk-iu on the 
whole society, and what are the principal advan> 
tages an<l inconvenit iicrs of each of tho-e inctli- 
»h1s; ami, thirdly and lastly, what are the reiwius 
and causes wlticb have indtieed almost all modem 
governments to mortgage some part of this rev- 
cnnc, or to contract debts, and what have been 

the effects of iho-e debts upon the real wealth, tho 

auuiuU produce of the land and labor of the so- 
dety. Smith's canons of taxation have become 

classic, and Englisii and American i><>liii( nl econ- 
omy has not yet got U'vond them. (See Fi-n.\XCB. 
SciE.NCR OK.) — •' The Wealth of Nations stands 
as the dividing line between ancient and nuKleni 
thimght on economic sul»ie«'ts. It is the synthesis 
and conclusion of cverytlnng that had prwaied. 
it is the starting point and basis of all subsequent 
development. If we were to sum up. says Kautz, 
till' (lrf< ( t>. of the industriid (Smitliiaii) system of 
political ecououiy, wo should mention, lirst, the 
overwhelming predominance of the material de- 
ment, w hich prevented the founder of the modern 
science of economics from ])rojierly aiijireciaiirig 
tho intellectual and moral elements of political 
and economic life, luid causeil him to devote hi» 
attention excluHlvely to the purely economic ele- 
nient» and factors. Man a]ipears in his exposi- 
tions, not as an ethico-political being, but as a 
mere wheel in the sweep of a great mechanism. 
Nothing hut the ecor.oMiic a1iilil\ . the producing 
power, of the individual and of MK-iciy, is consid- 
ered, and comoquently the higher moral and pnlft- 
ienl ends and reljitioiis of the community are left 
out of sight. Asa conseipience. Smith's Knuep- 
ti)»n and treatment of the |)roMems of distribu- 
tion and consumption aredcfc«'tive, since be gives 
but little attention lo these elements in their con 
nwtion with the politico-social life of nations. He 
J devotes bis thought always and everywhere to the 
I greatest possible etim total of imxluctlon. He 
I larely convider-. how, by w hat means and id what 
I sacrifice of moral and social interests, this sum 
I total has b<>en produce<l, or in what proportion, 

or wliellier in any at all, those participate in the 
I enjoyment of this priKluet who have assisted in 
1 its production, or whether prosperity, eiijoymflnt 
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WoA reward stand in aay relation to the sncritircA 
•ad privuiions of labor. Ue faiU to nttoia to that 
4fc<>per rourcptidu of the higher spiritual essence 
<>f the ^talt' aiui iiutinnul Ufc: for nations art" to 
him Dothiag but aggregates of individuala con* 
trolled by merely material and economie motlvefi, 
and not nmuiiuiiiiits of M>tiN who. a-'ulr fri'iii 
tli«ir material eud» and wai)l!>, huvc and pursue 
moral, political and cplritual ends and alma. A 
Nffond ili-ft ot tlie almost ali>ohit<' ::lorifif uti"n 
of M'lf mlt-n-st, anil iIr- raising of individuiil iid- 
VMlUli;u to the rank of a fiuulanu-ntal principle 
la econoniicM, by ivhidi, on the one hand, hU 
views of slate interfi rvnce Iwonic one-sided, and. 
on the otliiT, ccononni s b»H onu's a mere kmi nee of 
private acquiidiioa and exchange, in which the 
indtrldttal appeari an eteoistlc nfttura! force 
which work- alvnJR and evcryw lu re in tliesame 
vray, and thtw Vftgj inlerferent'A; of the ««tnte on 
gromdi «f publie tnterewt becomes superdnouK. 
It will Ix' «»'< n that Smiiir- vicw^ w. rc intimately 
ONinertMl with lla- theory of the >tati- which iire- 
Talied durin;: the cigfaleenth century, in that both 
pmreetl from the same n<>pitive atomistic view of 
dril HCK'iety, and recard the inten'»ts of individ- 
UsIh a/( the solo end of tin- roninmnity. .Iii-l ax 
the Htate, in tliu view of poiilic-al ratiouallHiu. was 
nnthinirhut a lepil Inslitutlon to prcsenre the free- 
dom ."f individual, iind a|)i>car('d as ii-.^<i 
ciatiou lui.M>d on a contract, .so in the cronoinic 
ratkmallun of Smith it is only a union of private 
fronomir«, and an asstn iation 1i.i-rd on the e.x- 
I'ttange system of individual-^: and in both thco- 
Ties tta« prirato advantaL^e of the individual np- 
pean as the cause and bond of association. To 
this defective conception of the state we must 
ancrihf the fat t that the " lii.%A<2 fnin, luiivKZ 
pa$$er" theory finds its extremc^t development 
and mncdon in Bmithinnlsm. The rdle of the 
state i- r- dticcd to almost nniliin'j, utid the intiT- 
fen-iue of the public in the iiational economy is 
declared to be almost unconditionally injurious 
and dnmriTous — .Vnion'T otlur di fi< fs wv may 
nii-ntion his i-mphitsis of value in exchange and 
disre;:ard of value in use. hi- denying to imma- 
terial labor the quaUty of productiveness, his uo- 
aatisfactoiy treatment of the elements of nature 

and capital In production, his failure to appr.'ciati' 

the importance and range of cnmbinution and 
aasocinlinn amonfr lahonm. his superficial discus- 
sion of f utidaini ni.nl com epts and (iisrcnnl of 
form anti arran.'cnieut in ^rroupin^ his material. 
Finally, we must charactcri7.e an a defect. Smith s 
conreption of the eternal and luiehanfreable na- 
ture of the laws whieh control and n-^'ulate the 
economic life of nations, and of the al)s.ilulely 
unconditional validity and applicability of all cco- 
nomfc i>rin( iples and truths. Out of this view 
ri>M> a iNiUiico e( onomic theory which Icatls to u 
fataliHm. in which tiic ethical {rawer and fnt^dom 
of the btraMH will are utterly powerlesa in the 
prnsp of natural law. No attention is paid to 
th'HMf historic, national ami uulunil peculiarities 
apoD which the different fona and dsvdopinent 



of the various systems of national economy d^ 
pend. and by which, therefore, the concrete rela- 
tive siiiuiticHUce and truth of economic principles, 
institutions and systems ure conditiontnl. The at- 
tcmiK was made tocon»lruct an abstract, universal 
science of economics valid at all times and in all 
places. Tlie attempt ■wasn failure. — The ]»rog. 
resM of politicul e<-ouomy mn-v A«lam bmilh has 
consisted pvfndpally in improvements in detail 

[ and form. No inrli pendcnl and opposi d system 
hits been construeie<l, if we except socialism, 
which is worth noticing: but many special de- 
partments have been enriched. Among the men 
who have contributwl to the progrecs of the sci- 
ence we may mention the following: At the Im>- 
giiming of the century, Malthiu and Laud- 
enlale In Enghind; J. B. Say and Canard In 
Fntnce; and Saitorius ami l?ueM h in (lerinany. 
Ill the second deiade come liicardo in England; 
Oanilh ami Sisinondi in France; Hufcland. Lota, 
Sl«»rch and Soden in Germany ; and Gii>ja In 
Italy. After these come the Enudishmcn, Juines 
Mill, Torn IIS and M'CulhK'h ; the Frenchmen, 
Tracy, Dro/, and Louis Say; the Germans, Rau 
and NelM'nlus; and the Italian, Fuocn. 8t. Tha- 
mans in France, and Adam Mrdler in Germany . 
may bo mentioned as decided opi>ouenls of 
Smith's system. Senior, Elsdell, Scrope in En> 

' Ldand. l{..-si and Chcvaliir in Kraiice, and Her- 
mann. Schoen, Baumstark, llai^en and Hiedcl in 
Qermany, promoted the profj^ress of the science 
during the years after 1S;?0. Ilurini: the decade 
lt*4O-50 Dunoyer and Hn>liat in i'laia e. Thnn< u, 
List, Schntz, Hildelirand and liendiu li in (Ger- 
many, and John Smart Mill in Engliuid, deserve 
cspe<'inl notice. Tooke, Mtwleod. Sarennt. Atkin- 
son and ( airnes in Kiijland. Haudrillart, Cour- 
cellc-8eueuil in France, iiiancliini and C'arbaiio in 
Italy and Spain, and Roscher, Knies, Hangoldt. 
Stein and S^-hUllle complete the list of thoM- w ho 

I up to I860 had done very mueh orikdnal work in 
iheiwlence among European wriii - It is worth 

' while to mention the sju-cial topics which have 
be< n the objects of thought and attention in con- 
nection with those who have made them the sub* 
Jects of spi<cial study. Whatcly, Senior, Mill, 
dievalier. C'almcs and Knies have done valnabis 
wiirk in detiiiim; and deterniininir the nature and 
problems of economic science, bay, Lauderdale, 
Ilufetand, Lotz, Rau, nermann, Bastiat. Fried- 
Htmler, Bcrnhardi. Thomas and Knie<» have 
lalsiretl at the fundamental ideas of thes< ience, 
>/y<f//A, rtihif, etc. Dunoyer. Hermann, Gioja, 
(tanilh. liernhardi and Say have invest ij.Ti led the 
theory of lals)r, its pnHluctivity and In « (lom. 
The theory of capital has Iteeu furlhen-d by Say, 
Hermann and Dlvtzcl; that of price by Hermana 
and T«wko; that of the productivity of nature by 

Say. Lot/, Hau. Henihardi aii<l Mallhus; that of 

i money by lI(»lTmiiun. Uauilh. fcx-uior. Chevalier; 
and that of the movement of precious metals by 
Hican!". Senior. .laeoli, Tooki . Hi lfTericli and 
1 S>t'tl>cer. The laws of ilisiriluition liave l>een 

I tnaled at length liy Say, Sismuudi, Uicardo, 
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nermann, ThUncn. MTullocli, Rotsi, Bcnihardi, 
NcbcniuK. lieud, 3Iaugulilt, Juotis, litt^twl aud 
CUrey, paiUcubrly to contiecHoo wtth the doc- 
trines of rcnl, \y-\-xc< nvj\ jin>fif>i Tlic tlicory of 
national (•"iiisumiitioii lia> been t lahoiuUti by buy, 
M'('uIl(K-h, Sismondi. Vi>rlai-nd<-r, Hemuumand 
KosrlieT ; thai of the equilibrium lK»twecn con- 
sumption and production by Siiy. Malthus, Her- 
mann, Sismondi and Beridiardi; that of cre<lit by 
Thornton, Ncbcnius, Coqueliu and Dietzel; that of 
pATtnerahip by Stein; that of huakfng by Bnesch, 
Thornton, Hicardo Tunkr, WiNr>ii, Fullarton. 
Coquelin, Maclcoii, Ilia-bner, Thoc-1 oud Gilbert; 
that of tronsponarion by IJat, Chevalier and 
Knies; that of the political economy of aj2xic>ilt- 
urc by HikhIkt. Th'intMi, Lavcrgne, Pussy and 
Wolowski ; of niaiiufai i m industry by Sis 
mondi, Babbage aud Itoscher; that of international 
trade by Soy. IMcanlo, J. Mill. J. Stuart Mill and 
BUwh; tliat of ( oloni/.ation by Wakefield. Tor- 
rens. List and Koscbcr; that of pauperism by 
Eden. ytUeiieiiTe, Yilleniie, ' Oerendo, Vo|rt, 
Molil. S< hUt7. and Sclunidt ; that of population 
by Mallhus, Sadii r, Si-nior and ItoriKr; that of 
linance by MalthiM. Jacob, Schon, Rau, Stein. 
Ricardo. M'Culloch, Molkt.-. Xibi-uius, Rauin 
stark, AugiiT. Carey, liiamhini. Dietzt-l, and 
many practical men of all nalion^t. — The merest 
glance at the Tarious tendenciea which have re- 
vealed tbonwelres fn the economic literature of 
this rent urv ^vill t oii\ irii c om- that it isamattiT 
of the greateiit diHiculty to group the Torious 
writers on eoonomtce according to particular 
schools. It is difficult to select a set of views and 
opinions which any number of eminent autliori- 
tics consider and acknowledge as their own. The 
various adhercntH of a nn'ven system do not oftrn 
acknowk'dge a principle in the name decided 
way. The S4ime thinker often belon>^ not nicn-iy 
to one but to several schools, according to his 
views on certain fundamental Ideas. We may 
dlstlniruish. liowi vcr, the following general tend 
eocics: 1. Those who. while they accept Smith's 
system in general, enlarge the idea of wealth 
and pnuluclivity, and extend if also to immaterial 
commudilies. sorviccj* anrl labor. Amoiijj these 
may be mentioned J. B. Say. Qanilh, R<^si, 
Donoyer and Qaniier. in France; Laudcnlale, 
Wakefield, M'Cullo<!h aud Maclc«xl. in England; 
llufiland. S*Mlen. Bulau, Btorcb, Hermann, List, 
£iselco, Stcinlein, Roscher and Dietzei, in Oer 
many; and Gioja, BoeelHnI, Boccardo, Sdaloja 
and niuiicliiiii, in Italy. 2. TIiom- who empha- 
size the idea of value in use, aud claim for it au 
tmportant rMe in political economy: Lauderdale, 
S< fion. Riedel, Rnu. Kernhardl, K"-* her, Kiiie-^. 
Chwbuliez, Mulhr, List, Say, Gioja and Hiaii 
chlni. 3. Those who have rcsurrecfed .'.otm old 
mercantilistic and profectiouiMt ideas, condemn 
the exportation of th*- precious metals. luid the 
idea of free trade, and under the modern cry of 
"protection to national labor," attempt to free 
domestic indnsliy from foreign competition by 
Ugh bnport duties : Ferrier, Oanllh, L. 8ay» 



! Thiers, rroldcnber^, St. Chnmans and Lebasfier, 
I in France; llopf. BUsch, PfeilTer, Eiseohart, 
I Brentsno and List, In Oermany: Colton. Carey 
and Tlxunp'^on in America. 4. The mIkxiI i>t 
absolute fn e trade, enibraciny; in()>l Euglibh aud 
Freneli and many American economists, and of 
the German, Prince-Smith, Mtlhner. Hrlijrfrcmann. 
Hagen, Lofz, O.siender, Wirth and Bcrgius. 
The term JIanchestcr party was applied to a wing 
of this school, composed mostly of practical men, 
who were instrumental In bringing about the 
pn ii revolution in England's (onunercial i>i>licy. 
which, beginning with ibc abolition of the cora 
laws in 1846, ended with the free-trade tariff of 

lf¥M). Tlicy were opposed to any j;overninenlal 
interfereiu r in e< ontmuc matt< rs, and demanded 
unlimited competition in ever}' department of in 
dustrial life. As a party they have opjiosed all 
legislation in favor of the laboring cIu-sm-s, such 
as factory laws, postal savings Imnks, etc., etc. 
For a time they had everything their own way. 
bat have already lost their hold on the public 
mind. 5. The physiocratic tcndi ix v n pre^^ nted 
by u few economists in France and Genuany. 
6. The oonservatlvfr-reaetlonary tendency, whidi 
opposes itself to the v<'ry fundamental principles 
of modern {lolitical economy, and wes the only 
hope of happiness in a return to obsolete institu- 
tions and forms, conflne<l to the continent, and 
n'j)resente<i mainly by theological malcontenta 
and the idtramontanes. 7. The "social" .m liiw)l. 
which rejects the principle of absolute competitiou 
tn acquisition and exchange, and seeks to reconeile 

individual freetlom and .■u iivity, jirivalc iiilerot 
and advantage, with the interi'sl of ihc whole, and 
to bring them into harmony with the hl^er de- 
mands of the or^nmic life of fhc commtinify. A 
I)romincnt fwiture in the theory of many of the 
adherents of this school is an emphnsizinu of the- 
ethico>political element, and an acknowledgment 
of the relative importance and jusHflcatton of 
t'ovenunenlal interference in ei'onomical matteiN. 
The representatives of this school ore: in France,. 
Bhmqni, Oomte, CbevaUcr, Fix, Baudrilhirt. Dn», 
Duuoyer and Sismondi; in Italy. Gioja, Bianchini. 
C'ibrario and Fuoco; in America, Carey and 
Colton; in Germany, Sodcn, Baumstark, Mold, 
Ros.sbach, Hau, Sehulze, Sehntz, Hoscher. Kni(«, 
and Ilildebrand; in England, J. S. Mill, Chal- 
mers, aud Atkinson. 8. The so-called new En- 
glish or orthodox school represented by Alalthus, 
Ricardo. Mill, Senior, M'Culloch. Caimes, etc., 
so far as they ha<l conunun Matures. 9. The 
socialistic school, represented by St. Simon, Four- 
ier, Louis Bfamc. LaSalle. Harx. etc.. etc 10. 
The lii-!nri< :i! '•chool. The adherents of this 
M IkmiI aim al uniting in an organic system the 
previous results of economic investigation, and 
endeavor to aH.sign to the ethical, political and 
s<« ial elements their |)n)pcr place in fhc Monomic 
system. Tliey test the various theories of political 
economy by the standards of historical phcnomenik 
which areconstantiy changing, and are dependent 
on time and space and upon natural and national 
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condltionB. They acikiiowledge, therefore, neitbcr 

a j;<<ner)il norniul nnti(>n:i1 ( (-onoiliy, nor an abso- 
lutely valid thwrj of nationnl economy, vhlcli 
shall be applicable to all timea and nations. Ltxl . 
Knsf luT, Kiiics. iukI the majorii y of tlic younccr 
Qcrnitin ct'ononrnts, uuii u fi-w Fn lu h iiiul Italian 
cooDomiHts, with CUlli Leslie and otu> or tuo 
others in England, rapraent this schml. — Ttie 
1imit« of the present article forbid uuy dotaik-d 
di.soiisbion of tln-se various w1i(H)1s. Political 
economy is at present in a very chaotic state. 
The " orthodox" political economy baa begun to 
lo«.(' its hold in EiiLrliiinl and Aniorica, ami liiis 
already ccaj»<.-d to hulil ilu; lir>t place in Gcrinaiiy. 
Franco and Italy. While in the lullerthree eoun- 
tiioK the hi-ti>t i( al wlioul ha> hoeome the leading 
one, it has not Ik i n ahle lufitiae nuieh of n fool- 
bohl in either of the two former. Thi-i la^t sprinirs 
partly from the dense ignorance of continental 
poUtkal economy which prevails for the most 
part in En^lriini ainl Anu-rica. In d i ni:i!i} . I'ii\i. 
l*Ii-beuiu», liolTiuuu, von ThUneu aud Ikriatuiu 
nay he rlasaed as strong adherents of Adam 

Smith. nlthmiL'h tin y ni<Mlifte<l his opininns in 
aeveral re«petl»». Their moditieation.'i were luosi 
frequent In rdatioa to admini&tnuivu matters, the 
Oerman eeonomlsts generally giving largirr M-ope 
to the action of the state. Friedrich List hea«le<l 
the line of German protectionisms, and wax emi- 
nent for bis originality, his patriotism, and the 
«xcenence of many of hJs monographR. He pr«>- 
Clainii d till- triniKnary ni'ces.»iity of proli c tionism 
as a meaiis of education. His aystciu contains 
many points of similarity with Card's. The hls- 

foric scliKol was fnunilc«l by Tlo^!^her, Hildcbrancl 
and Knifs. 1 iildehrand's />/> y<i/ii'iiti<'i>k>-ii"iiiiV 
drr (ft'ifnir.irt tiiul Znkunft is a clciir and search- 
ing criticism of the orlhodo.x school of |)olitical 
economy, though his censures are exaggerated. 
Roscher is in many respiH-Ls a sound follower of 
the orthodox school, though be denies the exiBt- 
ence of general economic laws, or rather under> 
rates tht ir iniportaiicf. Knies is no It s, profound 
than Ituocher, and is his suiieriur in legal learning. 
His principal works are iMft ptUHadte (kkonomie 

rifin Stnridji>> nfrti' tfi r (7- "-l f'-Jitli'-fi' n }f,th>th , and 
Ufltl und Krtdii. A dillcrcul Iciuli ncy i.s repre- 
sented by the iio-call«.>d liberal school, nicknamed 
l^its enemies the Manchester school of Qermnny. 
It has devoted itwlf to bringing about the triumph 
of complete lilx-rty in coniinerce and industry. 
Prince-Smitii, 8cbulz«-DeliUcscbrFaucher, Braun, 
Hiehaelis and Wfaih, the hurt of wliom Is the 
•ulhr)rof acourfie in jKilitical < ( onomy. which sums 
up th(> tendencies of the school, are the priuci|uil 
economists of this group. Rentzsch, Emmlnghaus 
anil Soetln-er may be ela>.scil n^s moderate adher 
ent» of IhijJ general tentlency. — \ very dillercnt 
standpoint is taken by other economists, among 
whom may be numlK'nil moot of the profcKsurs 
of economics iu German universities. Followine 
in the steps of the tirst writers of the historicul 
and statistical schools, they profess little faith in 
ttulvaml, or ai some say naiunl, kws. They 



believe oidy in hlstorleat or relative laws, dfocov. 

cred by the Inductive methml, and de<luced from 
simple psycliol< i:;i< al and abstract premises. They 
doubt the onuiiitoteuceof the pitoclple of liberty 
and inilividuul self-government, and a>sign a 
large sphere to the nio<iifying action of the s<M ial 
[Hiwer. Questions concerning the distribution of 
wealth attract their especial attention, and they 
endeavor at least to help on the solnHon of the 

" social ■■ (piestion, They are (listinLrnislu d by 
their ability, their numbers, their culture, aud 
their Influeixw on the cultivated dasaes. Their 
' doctrines, tending to a reeonstrnction of <'c«nomic 
sciemv, have bi en pul)li>hed in a large nunilier of 
spet iai Works and in the best economic reviews, 
such a.s the i/xr/irift fur die grmmmU Staatt- 
iritM ),»-liiift. published at Tubingen, and the Jahr- 
burhi i'jitr yiitii>hiiu',bniiiiitit , pid>lislied at Jena, 
and edited itt present by Conrad of Uolle. The 
not Very n|i|<roprinte nnmeof prof esaorial social- 
ists [ h'"f/"'f' I S '-iii!,'-:, ,,] ij.is lu-en given to the 
extreme followers of this schiMt], because they 
support the principle of authority. The most iin- 
I><irtant work of tlii^ m lirtol is the " Course of Po- 
litical K<i>nuiny. by I'lut'es.stir Adolph Wagner, 
of Berlin, consisting in a m*w edition of Kau's 
" CotUHc," which has b«Tome (omewhat out of 
dale. Nasse ha.sn<«sisie<l in (his work. Wagner's 
" Sciencj'of Finance is al-vo written from this new 
Standpoint. "These profe-sMiriui socialists, among 
whom von Schcel, Schmoller, Naasc, Held, SchSf* 
tie, Conrad, etc., may be meniioned. lia<l no difll- 
culty in ovcrcoiuing tlic arguments of certain 
weak economists who wished to reproduce in 
Oemiany the doctrine; of Mastiat at any price. 
They have deceived theui-selvci., therefore, as lo 
the im|K)rtuncc and originality of tlieir discoveries. 
They confound economies with morals and law 
under pretext of Intter hnnnonizing thcbr reflulta. 
They do not distin::iii-!i tli' oii which are fortbe 
most part general, from applications, which are 
always contingent. They exaggerate the impor- 
tanc( of imluciion. For the gradual and peaceful 
evolution of political economy they wish to sub- 
stitute a revolution, which they justify by an un- 
' deservedly seven' einideinnation of the defects 
and ern»rs of the cla-s-sioil economists, und espe- 
ciully those of England and France. They stark 
from the false assumption that thescientiflc prag^ 
ress of other nations at the present time Is almost 
nothing in eoini>arison with the acciuisiijons of the 
science iu Germany. It can not bo denial, how- 
ever, that the emiiient position now occupied by 
^ Gernuuiy in the p rogress of economic studies de 
: mands from the economists of other countries a 
i patient study of German works. I»r»)found in- 
vestigaticm, accurate historical and statisiii al re- 
search, the nunilu r aud merit of their e( oimniic 
writings, their precise determination of funda- 
mental principles, their separation of economics 
from the financial and administrative wienccH, 
have cained for tbein this po-iiion " \N'orks of 
great iuiportaaoe, and showing immense industry 
and carefubieaB, have been written by Mobl and 
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8t4>in on admintstration. and by Rau, MalebiiR. 

Ni'ln niu-i, HolTmaiiii, Stein, Ilnck.Wagni r. Vi h ki 
and others on tluancc, and niak« Germau scieut-i' 
wdl worth the pains neceaaary to work tbroujerh 
tlu ir sulitic nml oftcntinu-^ p<'<lantir controviTsic*. 
Tbt ineU'ijiinff uud obscurily of the literary style 
of most German writenon < ( otnanicH form n seri- 
ous drawback to the pencml study of their works. 
— Tlie follo\viii<: account of the development of 
|M>litieal «-«'i'iii'niy >incc Adam 8mith, in inserted 
here, altbougli it involves aone repetition, becatun 
it represents very well tlie views of the most nu- 
nHTOiisnud iiifhu iitial IkmIv of Gernuiii ecoiioniists. 
It is CH)ndeui>ed from au article by the late Pro- 
fessor Adolf Held, one of the ablest representa- 
tives of the A'</^A»</»*r-.^*"///7/.i// // — Smilli's W(irk 
on the " Wealth of Xatioas," which hiis In-en 
published in many editions and translations, and 
is acces!*ible tf> every one. Is the product of the 
deepest jicieiitilic invcstigJilion, and Is at the same 
time writt* !! in a most simple and pipiisinjr style. 
There has been a great deal of discuKsion as to 
the method of investigation employed by Adam 
Smith. Buckli-. wlio divides all men iiitf) the 
two classes of deductive aud inductive investi- 
gators, classes Adam Smith as a Bootehman with 
the deductive m IkmiI, But llie truth is. th.Tt Smith 
did not strictly adhere to anyone nullnHl. He 
does not tire tlie reader with continuous e.\p<)>i- 
lions ace«»rdin{r to one detinite method, but, in 
order to reach his res\dts, appli<'« first one method 
and then aIll^ther in a pleasing and suirjresiive 
variety. Wc dnd invciitigations, in which, from 
simple premli«rs as to tlic nature of man, the most 
far-rea< hill!; conc'lu-^imis a-^ toi ( njioniicid rejiiti'm-^ 
and their connection are evolveil by dcductioji, 
but in the very midst of them ornir lon«^ higtori- 
ral dissertations and detailed descriptions of eon 
temporary conditions which are also employtnl in 
proving his propoMiions. And with it all Smith 
does not even adhere to any sharply defined ter- 
minology, but dlscuiwes the phenomena he fnvj-sti- 
gates in the every -day laufruage of common life. 
Nothing U more foreign to him than the imiwsing 
mathmratirnl cxactncMi of form which is clianc- 

teri^tic of |{i( anlo, for in-l.inee. He does not 
follow out even his own views to their extreme 
consequences, but mtxlifles his conclusions by new 
cotisidcnif ji'ii-. where it is nerev,sarv, and whi re 
they will thus eornsjHind more closely to the 
rompliruteil relations of actual lif^ and SO stops 
t^hort of dmwingthe logical conscquencos of his 
own pr« riiis4-«. When wc coniHder this many- 
^iiledne^s (if his tnatiin nl of the stibje< l. we can 
not t)c surprixd that men of exactly oppi»Miie 
opinions ajipi al to him as a supporter of their 
\ irwx fdt, a - 11 iiiaiii r of fact, thr '_'i'r!ii-; nf li<iih 
extrena^i are to be found in his writin>;s. The 
absolute free-traders of to tlny cull him their great 
master; List, the pmt»Ttionist and creator of the 
national {lolitical economy, derides and anta<;(»- 
ntzcs him. Carey, on the contrary, who resembles 
List in many resi>rctH, quotes him as an authoiity 
in opposition to Malthtts and Illcardo; and in 



[ very recent times a bitter disctission is poing on in 

till' pn-ss as to wlu iliiT the aKolute free-tnwlers 
(Mauchesterites) or the realistic political eoono- 
mista (the Katheder-Saeialkkn), wlw are most Mt- 
terly opix)sed to each other, are Smith'.s l< ptimafe 
succi-s-Mirs. The point can never Ik" fully decided 
if we keep in view all Smith's statements and all 
his methods of investipitlon. But if the question 
l>e asked, what theories and what methods were 
the most immediate outgrowth of Smith's work, 
we can not deny, that, although Smith himself was 
far above most of the narrow and one-sided ways 
of re-^'ardin^' things which characterized his im- 
medutte auccesaors, yet he was. the father of tliat 
tendency whose last and most extreme represeota- 
tives are known as the Manchester schi>oI. Two 

! fuiKiainental ideas may be clearlv distinguished 
in his irriat wf)rk, the loL'ical outcome of which 
was Manchesterism. On the one hand, he enter- 
tained the view that tlie state is nothing but a 
complement of individual life to a-ssist in protect- 
ing private economies: a gn at insurance company 
with the least possible jurisdiction, which must 
lie as cheap as posvible. and inl<'rfere as little tis 
possible with the individuid whose rights ante- 
date and are superior to those of the state. He 
does not appeal to philoHophif- and jural jirinciple* 

I to establish this view, but supjK)rts it rather from 
the advantageous c()nM'(piences which must result 
to the economic welfare of men from such an 
administration, or rather non-administration, of 
the state. It can not be ilenied, that in this point 
Smith was dct idedly narrow, and that, influenced 
by the renctlon of his time a<!aln!rt the absolutism 

of pati riial LTovenimriits. lie f.iih il to get the prop- 
er conception of the .-late and of the intinite obli- 
gations of the individual toward society. The 
' vi. w tli.if the only ftuiciion of the state is to pre- 
serve the original rights of the private individual 
, .shows itself in his theory of taxation, his praise 
I of the system of standing armies, uid bis views 
I of pul)lic education. This free Individual, under 
the control of the state only .so far as is necessary 
to make him res])ecl tlic rights of others, is con- 
ceived as endowed with an average amoimt of 
pnidence ami insighi, and as moved in all eco- 
nomical actiorw solely by the motive of s< lf-inter- 
est. Prom these premises everything is deduced. 
There is no mention of an overreaching of the 
weak and ignorant by the strong and shrewd, or 
of a public -piril which works against such a 
tendency. As has been already said, the work 
does not consist cTchislvely of deductions from 
' tlie-e premises, but they play a very great part. 

iand form the Inlsis of a siiuple lh(*orctical system 
of science. The supposition of equal economic 
.■i'ii1tl\'. and of self interest as the sole motive in 
I economical life. wa-« i xidenily a cmi'-cious one- 
I sidixlness so far as Smith w:is ( oneenuti; for. as 
' his work on the "Theory of Moral Sentiments" 
i proves, be recognize^l the existence aud necessity 
I of other human motives than i .rui-m. Hut these 
were ignoreil in order to Ik? al»le to attain to sim- 
ple scicntifle results by considering only the pro- 
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Tsflhig mottve In eoonomlc aetkNis. But m tbe 

Inpiral ronseqiicnfcs of nn tincontrolli d nlthoiigli 
enlightened M.!lf-iiitorpHt do not give a com|>)ote 
picture of social or even of cconomls lUe, Sntith 
did not pursue his tht'oritw to ilicir extreme results, 
but intemiptcd them by hisiorie o.\iH).sitionn; it U 
DO wonder, therefore, that the discijMe!* of this 
great man ahould fint develop thoM features of 
his sptem by which the sfmplMt and most valua- 
hle results liad Itecn won. — A second fundiiiiifii- 
tal idi-u in Smith's system is, thai labor, as such, 
{■ tha sole creator of all value. With (his great 
nod simple tlioiiirht mM (•NM.'ir' rutioii tif mmicy 
or Innd or trade or nLrririiltun- ^Mls made im|K»- 
oible, and tbe ba<«is of a really >:eiieral croiiomic 
science was laid. lie did not fully develop this 
thought, however. He pushed it to e.xtremiw in 
onodin'ction by makiup lulmr not only the origi- 
nal source, but also tbe standard, of all value; and 
by making the dlstinrtifm between prodnctlTe and 
unprtKluctlvo l ilH.r hr ]iii ]i;u( <l ilif way for an 
exaggerated and une-t$ided estintatc of purely ma 
tvrtal wealth. As 8mi(h put llie ralue^rcatlnf 
jx>\\<T of lattor at the head of lii* system, and 
:i< kno\vle(l;:« d eiipital, rejjarded a« " lu eumulatiHl 
lalxir, " to be an im[K)r1ant factor in pnxluction 
based upon l)d>or. the idea crept in that the in- 
crease of values, as sueh, is the ultimate or only 
end of human e<"onomy, n:iy. t \ i n of human en- 
deavor in general, since no other side of human 
artivfty than the economic is considered. Many 
rhapti rs in his work create this Impression rather 
by \\ hat is omitted than bj what is said. At a 
time when the expaoKiim of production was nt- 
tnctini: the Htfenlion of nil, find tbe absolute in- 
crease of wealth was, as » mailer of faei, the fir>-t 
and most necessary condition of <'couomie pros- 
perity, it was natuml tlmt men should pursue tlii.s 
end exclusively. Men did not come to feel the Im- 
portance of a better distribution of wealth until 
the labor question of to-day fonttl it upon their at- 
tention. Adam Smith had no hamh fpelings toward 

the lowi rclii^-es.jind if be did nor |ir* ;i«'b tin - iicrrs- 
sity of kindness toward them, it wjts becauf*e the 
drcumstancesof bis time did not demand it. Noth- 
ing WHS futther from bis i than makins: man 
directly the sm'ant and in^irununf of wealth; 
hut when labor was looked at mainly as value- 
croatlng power, as a means to the end of iucreus- 
ing wenllb, the transition was not violent to a for- 
p t fulness of the wants and aims of flie laborers. 
Smith's expositions foreshadowed the theory, so 
bitterly attacked by List, which in tbe value for- 
gets the pro<]u<-inL' ]v'iwcr, and rri:;irds Ibc labori-r, 
no! as a man, but as a mere insiruinent. However 
kindly Smith himself thought of the laboring 
clai«*c«, lunvt vcr buniane hi- feclltiirs toward lhen>. 
there Ih-s in bi- tlicory tile v'i nu of Ilic view 
which values t!i, l il,.,rer l( >^s than the labor and 
Its result, and which reduces apolitical economy, 
which starts from the eqiuil estimate of all labor. 

to one whidi is sub-ervieiit t»>eiipit:d. All tiii- i» 
no reproach to Adam Smith, but simply an expla- 
nation how a huge school which honors him as 



itsnmster could oirhreot the moat onesided views 

by simply emplntsizing, OS they naturally would, 
tiiosf tlioughls of their great leader wbieh could 
\Hi most ea.sily used in developing a simple and 
consistent theory of wealth. This will appear 
more clearly when we come to discuvs his most 
prominent follow ers. Smith livetl to see the great 
success of his work; for even before the dose of 
the precedinjDT century his sdiool liad become the 
pn-diimiii.uit mie in nil ciriUxod countries. Nu- 
merous editions and translations carried the book 
everywhere, while still more numerous disciples 
di-li;:^lile<l to spread abrr>:i<l bis views in tbeir own 
writings. The <levelo|>nient of his M.hool wa.s 
somewliat dilTi-rent in the three chief natiims of 
Kurojie, England. France and Ocrmimy. although 
Kngland took the lead until very hilely. when 
German economists Ik L.'nn to as-suine an independ- 
ent position. — Of all Smith's foUowirs in Eng- 
land. Riirardo indi'-|>iit:ii>iy stands flrst. Thor* 
ouirbly dilTi rent from ,\ilam Sniilli in e\i r\ par- 
ticular, he was JuHl tilted to develop a hurah tuid 
rigorous fystem from the fundamental principles 
which Smith biid jMipularized Orit;iii:)11y a biisi 
n«ss man, be iM'gau bis literary activity with the 
diM Ussion of a practical question, that of money 
and banks. From this be passed to more gener- 
al work, and wrote his •* Principles of Political 
Economy and Ta.\ai ion." This treatise din u^n-d 
in detail some of the (luestioos which Smith had 
passed over rather lightly. On account of the 

f\i!iil ini. tital ini|)ortaii< i- of the i|iH-.tioi;- tri ati d, 
and the strictly logical and consistent Irealiueul 
of them, this work produced the effect of a (heo- 
reliral sy«t<'m. antl was of far tTi aler vabie for 
the development of llie .seience llian tin- works uf 
Say written about the same time. Adam Smith, 
a scholar by nature, and educated us a scholar, 
without any Inclination to practical life, had 
maintained an unusual many sldedness, lui c^pen 
eye for uU points which must be cttusidered, and 
had sacrificed to this habit of looking at all sides 
ftf everytbin«r the formal ( lrarn< -- of bis rea>on- 
ing. the theoretictjtl perftttion <tf bis system. Ri- 
cnrdo, tbe practical man, on the contrary, after 

111- on«-e look up his insisted upon tbe severest 
a(llMT«'n< i' to < oiu bi-j.iiis from abstract and incom- 
plete pii niN- V. and is ibe real father of that ab- 
stract theor)' uf political economy which, eloKing 
its eyes to all the facts of our changing and Khift- 
ing life, s<-. « the only truth and salvation in the 
belief in the necessity of the absolute freedom of 
the individual. It was Ricardo, not Adam 8ndth, 
who made Ibe nii thod of irainin^r id! *-conomical 
knowledire by deductions from incomplete hy- 
potheses as lo the nature of man, his fundamental 
priiu iple. Uieardo made the llHs>ry lb:it lalmr U 
not only Ibe soun-e but also iIh- standard «)f value 
the foundation of his whole system, and reasoned 
from that to the conclusion that the instrument of 
bilior (called the laborer) can never have more than 

barely eiKnudi to ki i-p biin alive, and that simple 
ami iwwerful natural lawa control the economical 
life of man, which man may aacertain by dcduc- 
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tton, but con not change, and which, on the 

whole, itnwlurc (M r iiKTcasinir wfullli of the laiul- 
owDcrti oQil capiluliiiU, pcrmaaent poverty of the 
poor, and for all an ever-increnrfng dfflleiiltf <tf 
obtaininir subsistciici-. Wi- dn iir>t u«>c Hicanlo's 
words ill this clmnu It-rizalitm, we si-i-k lo ^liow 
the spirit ill which li<- wrt>tf, or ratiier. the IcihI- 
ency which the rcsullH of his invesiigation pro- 
mote. He ncquinxl an extraordinary authority 
by the formal prwision of liis eximsitioiis. It 
can not he denied that he did a great work for the 
science, ff it were nothing more than showing t<> 
what conclusion one must come wlicn one si;tri< 
from such premises and uses such a mctliod. 
Next to Adam Smith. Ricardo Is the man whom 
one must sfndy who wishes to understand the 
political e< iiiiuniy of to-<iay. The terst^ pri.t;ision 
of his exposition and the severity of his rcason- 
Uiff will always remain instructive. But it is car- 
rying our ndmiration too far to accept the results 
of lii-H investiiTaiiuiis as infallilile tnitliH; for they 
are only true conditiooally. and are as little 
adapted as the mercantile theory to explain the 
econoniii ill i < lationsof all times and luitions. His 
theory of bank notes, lluit their vuliii' depends 
upon their quantity, has been dispioveil by the 
lalioTN of reali-^tic political economists (T"oke). 
The theory that the cost of production alone de- 
termines the price of commodities wliot>e «[uaulily 
can lie increased at pleasure is untenable, since 
we can not sepante the commodities to which the 
theory applies from those under the cotitinl nf 
monopoly. It was rejected by liermauu and 
others long ago. and hn in rewnt times shown its 
wi tkDi ss in a most decided way by tlie cnnse- 
queuies which Marx and other socialists rightly 
deduceti fn>m it. His theory of rent is relatively 
true, but the view tlial land alone follows in every 
respect dilTerent laws from other fixed capital has 
been given up by later economist.s, who consider 
Und Ulte other property, and maintain that the 
tlienry has a practical Tidne only (n old lands, and 

th< M only if wi- ace i-jit the fi< tioii tliat the present 
lauUowuers are the heirs of the first occupiers of 
the soD. fUcardo explains the phenomena of eoo- 
noiiiiciil life from simple causes, and the expla- 
DHtiuu is corn'< t so lon^jj as we close our eyes to 
the existence of <iihcr causes, but it be(*omes 
more incomplete and untemiblc the stronger lliose 
causes becon>e which he ignored. Hicardo's 
method i t iiivestigati<m, which led him to be one- 
sided for tlie sake of clearness and simplicity, and 
whicfa, on the whole, was a valuable service to the 
theoiyof the science, was employed for ^ail pur- 
pueet by his weaker successors, to op[M*se any 
inHuencea which threatened the InleroKte of the 
projH-rtifHl classes a< offenses against sound jKiliti- 
cal economy. It follows as an absolute necessity 
from Ricardo's tlieories (hat all iodustrial progress 
must Inure to the l)enefit of tlie propertied classes, 
thai increase of capital m\\<*t be promotetl for the 
Kike of the increase of wealth, that it is nonsense 
to limit calculating egoism, or to make any sacri- 
floe to the welfare of the kbcrers whose lot as 



mere instruments of labor is frrevocabty fixed. 

A self >.iti>fyini: tln-ory of poliiicd ec onomy, 
complete in itself, was contained in liicardo'skeeu 
proposltionB. It staved off all obJeetkNM ftmn 
other standj)oints, and demjinded unconditional 
ueknowle<l;iment, undisturlxil .sway i){ hiinnezfairc 
I ( jKiHM i- in the interi'st of the increase of t he wealth 
( of the rich. It viewed all sacrifice for the sfntc, 
all humane acts in social questions, as disturbing 
and injurious forces. Few have dared to express 
it, but it is a logical consequence of this sclf-sat- 
isfyini; political economy, with its natural laws, 
that all liunuiu endeavor wlii( h do< s not aim di- 
rectly ul the production of material wealth b indif- 
ferent. What do the natural laws of econo my 
care al>out states and nations? — Ricardo had d»'- 
velojK'd what under eerluiu conditions is. and why 
it is so. Many of his followers insist that they 
do nothing more «lmn tell the truth; they do not 
make things as they are, they explain simply. 
That sounds very plausible. But we must con- 
sider tliat as soon as au eji^planatlon of that which 
is, appears, with the claim that It must natarally 
be so, and that a stru^rirle against it is fnntless and 
disturbing, the explanation Iteeonu's an active 
principle, theexposition cidminate-s in a postulate, 
the theory of iiiunutabic uatund laws leads to a 
uegatixe economic policy. This appears very 
plainly in those su cecssote of Ricardo whose eco- 
nonuGBl reasoning exhausts itself in an ^>peal to 
Ricardo's authority, and who content themselves 
with a coint"ortaljle preaching <tf tlu' I'li"--' : fairr tt 
ptitatr, and consider the sole function of modern 
science to be a holding fast to Ricardo's theories. 
It is impoKsible to write a jiolilical economy which 
merely discovei-s and arranges existing laws, like 
astronomy, for instance. Wlioever studies humaa 
relations in which lie himself moves and lives, 
will necessarily inc«»rpomte in his theories bis own 
wishes, and his views of what is l>est for man to 
do. — Ricardo. somewhat modified in form and 
practically applied, is what we call Manchester- 
ism. Of course < vi I y one protests a<^ain>t hav- 
ing this name applied to hint, evcfj' one pro- 
fesses, on being faiterrogated. the most kindly 
feeling toward the labort-rs, a ptat love for the 
state, and an auti-tnaierialislie sentiment. Bui 
there are Writers, parti< ularly in other countries 
tiian Qermany, wiios4.< whole circle of tliought 
is taken from Ricardo, and in whose writings so 
slighl traces of such sc'ntiments can be found that 
they certainly can not exercise any great influence 
on their economic theories. There are few writera 
whom one cjin convict of a thoroughly consistent 
Manchesterism, but there is a miHle of thought 
wbieh Is called Manchesterism, and which shows, 
itself to Ix* the prevailing one in very many writers. 
To the be>t known disciples of Itieardo in this 
sense belongs, in England, JlCuUodi, whose 
services to the science can not be denlnl. but wh» 
did not enrich it by any new ideas of fundamental 
importance. .S nior may also fairly enough be 
called a Maochesterite. It is remarliable that J. 
8. Mill, whose sympathetic natmv g»ve him & 
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▼lew <rt life very different from Ricardo's, and i 

wIkki- ]Miliii( :il an<l philosophual sludii s s*^-!!^'^ ' 
for him a wider intellectual horizon, should 60 i 
often be in abject aubjoction to Ricarrio'M author- I 
hy in imn ly wonoinic qiii-xtidns. W'c mu^t re- 
membiT, lumevcr. lliiil in En;;lan<l (iown Ui isiu* 
the great practical qui->tion of ii-oiKunic policy , 
wa»,huw to pa>«h ttirougU frce-tnulu tuilx ultiniute | 
victory, autl thut iu iIiIk contest the oitt hwonU 
of the I'linjirz fnire tt y»./.-(,w'r sc1i<m>I wen- of ^Tl'!^t 
UK. Mill, however, did not allow hi« theories to 
pravent him from eupporting the establbthment of 
poatal '^avinirs tiaiik-. of a iKilioiial sanitary ciiiii | 
miMdon. of factory Icgl'ilatiou, all violulions of 
kdmn fairt H pamr; and in very noent times 
n marked rfactinn airainHt Uicnnlo's theories in 
showing itM'lf ainoni; EuglUh economists. — la 
Prance, Say, iu his C<>ur»it Tntitr (ftetimmie po- 
titiqvr, nude Adam Smith's theoricii familuir to 
liL* countrymen. Althouffh lesw Important and 
infhuniial tin n Hiranln, licaKniiicil a ;in'at repu- 
tation by the beauty of hia literary 8tyle and the 
cleameM of his expoeitiona. A large number of 
Frcneli writers N caiiic ailhercntH of liis views, 
against whom the half socialistic thi-ories of t>is- 
nmndi made little headway until French political 
economy ar(|uiri'(1 a pi ruliar fa'-l from the struf;- 
j^le with socialism ami i laiwiiuiu-iu. A tletaiU'ii 
dtscuHsjdii of MX'ialisin and communism will lie 
found elsewhere, but we must call attention here to 
the fact that, although the aociallntsand economists 
in France rt iianl each other its something HtiMtlutc- i 
ly diflercut, yet nince aclentilic aocialiHUt audcom- 
muniam buay tliemaelvva chiefly with economic 
prolilems, tlu y are to a ( (Train (■\1( iit ec()noniic ' 
■ChoolH. Communism and M>cialism form the ex- 
act oppoaile of the taiuetfaire et jmismt teutleney, 
and aNo a ^harp contnist to the immediate fore- 
ninn< r of modern economics, i. r., mercantilism. 
The mercantile nyslem demaiuleil jtrotection of 
the atate for trade and induatty. Adam Smith 
and lUcardo called for ftreedom in the Interest of 
tie/ third estate, eommiuii-m and socialism in-iNt 
upon limitation of the individual by a higher 
power In the intercut of the foartli ealate, the la- 

lH)n r- Till- ideal of the so-c:iIle<l industrial sys. 
tern is tiiliul,! I'liui for the individiiul forces, which, 
after the abolition of all hindrances, ahould be al- 
low«-<l to develop themselves and compete with 
one another freely. This win* of pri-at udvantage 
compared with the old restrictions of mcdiicval 
society, Huch as va(wal^gc, guild law. trade mo- 
nopolies, etc. But when, under the free |»lay of j 
economic forces, the slrniij. r mcrcile- -ly exploits 
the weaker, it is but natural to claim tliat new 1 
r««trictlons adapted to the timoa. must be raised 
on this fnli'iht whidi has Ix-en won. Thiscry ' 
for a new ftrijani/alion wtLs niised liy communism 
and socialism in France foim after the tir<-t iri- 
umphti of the revolution, and it ha.s re^-elun-d ever 
mux-. Almost all of Ihmc who call themselves 
wx ialist* or communists dctuand, it is trxie. '•ome 
thing Unpoasible and indeed criminal, yet there in 1 
a thniy. • adenoe, of sodnllam and commnaiim, I 



which can not be summarily dis|io«ed of with 

moral iinliirnalion, like Halxeufs a«ML>sinatii>n the- 
ory or Fourier H ideaa on marriage, lical com- 
munism demands a complete and permanent ocmi- 
inuiiiiy of proiMTty and ( ipKilii y of enjoyments, 
that is (»nly jmssihle in c<'niie< lion with an 4il>wv 
lutely de>|u)tic eonmiission which i>up<Tinteuds 
this distributiim ; w hetlier this directing power is 
to ac(iuire its invsition hy murder and revolution, 
a-s HalMi uf \vi>lied. or hy the force of persuasion, 
a-s Cabet'a ideal demanded. Such a thing is im- 
posj^ible, such an idea is lunacy ; but it contains 
a crilii i-m of tin- picmi-es from \Nhi( h the pre 
vailing politiad economy proceeds, i. c, of the 
supposition of an enlightened seif-intcreiit ruling all 
men which is 1o hrinjr to all Jin n alike the L're.itest 
prosperity. And so as a t rili( i>m i v t u real com- 
muniiim has its scieutillc si<;nitieMnee. It ih more 
difficult to ilefiue the denuiuda of btH-ialism ; for 
there is a pn-at contest .:roin>» on as to who should 
Im' branded with the name .socialist, and there is a 
world-wide difference in the opinions of those 
who are generally called by that name. Con^para 
St. Simon. Fo\irier. I.onis Mlanc, Proudbon» 
Owen, WaitliuK. Kngel, Marx, Ijasalle, with one 
another, and all of these w ith the soH'alk'd pro- 
fessorial WM iali>-ts who make it tluir lM»ast thai 
they are fortfinj; the etrongesi weapons against 
Marx and hi.s like. We may describe the social- 
i.sts as a whole hy saying that they reject the com- 
plete c(iaality of all men and community of pxHls, 
but, on the oilier hand, they would not iwrniit to 
the individual the complete exploitation of his 
powers at the expense of others, but, by some new 
ori,'ani/.ation or other, which, as oppoMil lo the 
previous condition of ihinirs, would control the 
individual ni<»re in the interest of the whole, they 
wouhl seek tobriiiL' about a di.strihulion of wealth 
which should be fairer and more favorable to 
the p<M>rtr classes. The plans for thi- new or- 
gamzatioa are very different. The great moss of 
those caned aocfailisis. tilce the communists, show 
dani:er(ai> and n prelu nsible tendeiK ies. aii'l it is 
very diilicult to draw a sharp and clear line be- 
tween such, and those who In a legal, prainewortby 
and jMis^ible way seek lo limit fre*- comix titioa 
anti to subordinate the individual to tlie commu- 
nity in a somewhat jxreater de^n-e than hitherto. 
It i.s not to be wondered at. therefore, that scien- 
tific men with the most praiseworthy tlesin-smust 
be contented to bt- called s«h iaiists. — The proper 
course to pursue in regard to communism and 
u t • ipian sodalbm is to take their criticism to heart, 

( urn ( t tli( ir id- iis of libeily and cipiattty, and >rive 
up the untenable postulates of individiiall!>m. la 
the politico.econnmic fleM in particular it ahould 
be our ta.sk to study the working of the moral 
forces in man, and emphu.sizc these, instead of 
c(tiistnicting untenable nattuml laws fn>m (»ne- 
Mded premises; in short, we must free the theo- 
ries of the Eni^lish economists from their one- 
siiie<ine«s. tlevelop them, unite thorn with enlarged 
views, and seek to do Justice to the wanta of the 
pieseat by independent observations of the facts* 
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iBttCftd of aeekfnj? eternal truth in holdinf fairt to 

Uicories wLirli >]ir:ii>ir frnm the f-[)irii <tf tiiu<"< 
long past. Freuch »cicncu did not do this, how- 
ever. Men did not content thcnmelves, of eourae, 
with xuppressing tho socialiHtic dtiiunis Viy force 
of amis ia the battle of June, lb4t>. uiul kurpiug 
them down afterward by police neasurcH. They 
attempted to u^* the unns of science al«o, hut in- 
stend of pvitiir up unttunble portions and then 
opjMwing Iht; vxci'sscs of .stK'iullsin with all the 
more right, they opposed a KophiHtical optimism 
to the darlc pictures of existing conditions, from 
whii li the socialists had drawn tln irriLrht 1u <i\ < r 
throw them. They had to modify Hieurdo'.s thi-ory 
of rent, of coudh'. and hiit views on wa|^. but they 
did .so t>nly in onh r (<» u'lnrify nl! llie more the 
prini'iple of tlie unromlitioiiai freedom of the in- 
dividual, tlie theory that the highest possible ad- 
vantage of uU proceeds from the complete sway 
of cgoiHtic motives alone. This optimism, which 
foun<l its chii'f repre^(-iila'i\ e in Hastial, .-uiil a 
second illustrious defender in the Ameriruu C'urcy 
(who is curiously enough a protectionist), i^ores 
completely that there are ant a ironist ie and op 
pohiujj iutere»>t>i of men, and that a stni<:gle for I 
existence is going on in the et onomie lit-ld whi<'h 
do« s not always lead to the vietorj' of the Itest 
tlemeuts. but may lead to the utter destruetion 
of nil. .Ml these extreme apostles of freedom 
acknowledge the neeexaity of a civil order which 
shall abrid^re personal liberty; they acknowledge 
the iieeosjty i.f privuir ri_'Iits at least, and of 
their protd-tiou by the htute; but they draw here 
an aibitraty line beyond which the reconciling, 
regiUatiiii: hand nf the -\:\u- m.iy not reacli. Thi y 
do not deny the nt ci-'-ily of ethics and the snli- 
limlty of virtUf, Imt they maintain that in the 
€<*ononiie woii.l the fr«-<" piny of c _-r'i>iii furcfs 
n'HullM in conipletf liarniony with tlie iiigtiot 
morality, aii'i tnrL'i t iliat the working of eight- 
year-old children for twelve lioursa day in facto- 
ries In very immoral, btit may be very protitable 
for llie fai till V "\vn( i- F\'ti nir Jitul einliiilrrt'il 
fiociali.stii on the one hand, and optimistic follow- 
ers of Adam Smith and RIcaixlo on the other, 
stand opposi d to one anolhcT in Frant e. and ' 
although there are not wanting economists who j 
occupy an intermediate pmition. yet it Lh thesf 
two extreme:* which give tone to auni control tlie 
♦H-ouomic literature of to day. One party emiili.i 
si/' » rx< lu^i\i ly ilie right of man to fn <• ut iion, 
which iHmclitH the stronger the mosi; the other, | 
the right of every one. even the poorest, to drj«erve<i I 
enjo\!ii( iit I$.)th partiix n uHiil llu' --V-'tf. not ;is 
the Mivereign regulating representative of all iu- 1 
teresiN, In which and by which every one should 

s> iVf. :iH n matter of liiity, tlie lli'^hest «I1(1«. of I 
liuiiianity, as a nutans to Iht ir imls. How- 
ever ri< h and interesting the French liteiature of 
both MKialiMts and iTonomists may be, and how- 
ever snggestivc it nmy U-conje. yet it d«K-*i not 
contain tlif ba^i- of a real advance in economic 
M-ience. — Smith's school develoiHHi itself in a far 
dlllerent Duunner in Oermany. At flist there ap- 



peared a great number of writers who idapted 

Smith'^ l)rinciples to Oernian wants. They ac- 
(juircd for a time a great reputation, but they are 
of little importaneo now, as it Is better to go 

directly to English sources. TIjo youngest of this 
bchtKil, who in .still of great importance, was Itau. 
lie deserves great praise for the industry dinplayed 
in his literary studies, and collections of material, 
for the cleameRs of his Hyslenuitir.ing, and his 
ability to weigh impartially even the most oppo- 
site views, but ou all points of fundamental im- 
portance he remained a strict adherent of Smith's 
school. These early (rirnians, however, were 
very far from exaggerating or even at-cepting the 
one-sided views of Ricardo. They at times ac- 
cepted principles without critically examining 
them, it is true, which testify to their siiperlii ial 
conception of liie ^tate and to their de]M iulenoe 
un foreign thinkers, but they were prevcutinl from 
a consistent olatmratlon of onesided pilnriples l»y 
their strict adherence to systeni.alic form. i\n<\ since 
they did not convert the theory of police powers 
and of finance into a mere annex to theoretical 
political cetmomy, but conliimed to discuss tliem 
in detail and inde|M-ndently, it bec4imu impossible 
to develop a syslem of political economy which 
n-fuMfl to recognize the .state as a powerful 
wonomic factor. .Vt the Iteginning of this cent- 
ury, side by nide with the slavish followers of 
Adam Smith, thinkers nroso who carried foi^ 
ward original investigations; and at tho same 
tiini- an opposition to Adam Sinilii a|ijMareil, 
which, although it did not become very promi- 
nent, had a critical signiflcance, and testifles to the 
inilepi ndence of the (lermnn inii'i! Ainonir Ihe 
earlier original followers of AiLiin Smith, ilufe- 
land, Heniiann lunl von Tlnineii deserve t>special 
nieiition Ilufeland has received less attention, 
ami has hec ome less influential, than the depth of 
his thoiiglit and the clearness of his expositions 
deserved, ilcrmann, on Ute contrary, exercised a 
wide inflnence, and von Thttnen's writings after 

ills (jeath rei ei\e<l considerable attention in eco- 
nomic literature, iieruiaun resembles Ricardo iu 
some respects. Ilis " Politico-Economic Investi- 
gations." published in the year IKtv!, <Io not con- 
lain any complete sy-tem of eeont)mic», but dis- 
cuss variotis inipfutant tpie-tious peila&lingto the 
sc ience. These " Invest iiial ions" we may, with- 
out hesitation, characterize as the most complete 
iiiieih i tiial product <if the abstractly deductive 
school of Adam Smith. With a logical precision, 
at least cqtinl to RlcardoV, he unites a niany sided- 
nr-s (if \ irw %\ hi( li i^ f4ireigii to Ihe F*",ntrli.»h 
ecouomist.s. Hermann's theories of wants, prices. 
Income, etc.. will always remain models, and of 

ftiiiil.imeiital impiTtanee. I|c belonir* to the 
school of Adam Smith, but he develops it farther 
in an Independent way. He bi eaU'- the way tcf 
a new tendency, far removed, howi ver, from 
.Manchesti-rism. lie acknowh dges public spirit 
as a juslitiaMc motive siile by side with cLToism. 
He traces buck Ihe phenomenon of value and price, 
not to the shiglc standard of labor, but cxplaioa 
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prloaiaitheraraltof anndtltudeof r«nM8. Here- 1 

fnnuH the conci'ptiitn of iiicornc hv I'l im iii;r iIiom' 
(iefliuliooii which regard tliu consumption of ihc- 
laboien, not ax the uhimutc end uf ecouomy, but 
only as an incidcul of pnMluc tion. M niy German 
writers have carried on the work in ilermanu'!* 
spirit, »uch as ll' lfirieh and Muogoldt. Von 
Tbttncn's work. " TUe Isolated State in Relatioii 
to A;;ricii]tiiro md Political Bconomy." n fonn^ 
ally far le>s jK-rfiet. Written at varimin tinier, 
and publi^betl partly after biti death, it in not con- 
•btent in every rcttpcct. The vnrioun llieories are 
als/> <)l>ii < ! ioiialili'. iii<pilenf tlic prnfutidity and 
wealth uf tlumght disphiyi d. lie aekiiow ledges j 
hlmarlf a diaclple of Adam Smilh, but difTi-rs J 
from him on muny points. For tin- sake of easier | 
ami eleaix-r explamUiun uf economieal phenomena, i 
be proooeda fivai aliatractions which relate in the i 
first place oiily U» agriculture. But the i>i>eciul 
conitderatlon of concrete pmefical tvlntinno. the 
frvqtu'iit iiiiriiioljiiiiin of i iIi uLiiioMN !i;i-.<il on 
practical expcricucu. in uiuivuiduble, and tiius u 
peculiarly reallnHc clement is Introduced Into his 
iaveatJgation. In his metliod of di-dnction ilsi lf 
Ton ThUueu is in so far pi i uliar as lu- ronverts 
economic concepts, wherever possible, into matb- 
enmtical quantities*, and then reaches bis resuU.s 
by malbcmntical openitions. This method is «|v 
plied in hi.s well known investi::ation into the 
natural rate of waguH. but leaila in Uiis case, aa in 
all otbert. to uselcM conclnsions, becaune eco- 
nomi<- |)h< noincn:i. so various and mauy-itided, 
cannot be forced into mulbciiiatical fomiulotiex- 
eept by ▼lolent abstfaetkms and flctlons: and al- 
thoufrh n correct calculation may Ik- made with 
such formulas, yet the results do not pive an even 
approximately correct picture of reality. The 
aame thing U true of Canard and Coumot, both 
of whom tric<l the mathematical method. V'nn 
ThUnen'u warm synipiuhy for the la)H>riiig class. 
Ut conviction, far aliead of bis time, that the 
dangers of the labor question couM only Ih' 
averte«l by a humane' cotirse of aitiou on the 
part of the pro|XTtied classes, are of K|K'citd iu- 
terest to us. And m>, In spite of the imperfect 
tionaof bis results, in spite of all formal weak- 
BeaMB of the self-educated man, he forms, us a 
dbciple of Adam Smith, an instructive nnd glo- 
rious opposite to lUcardo. and uliows how Ititterly 
oppoeiKl the German mind is to Mandicxterinn. | 
The opposition airain^i .\dam Smith in <f> rman 
literature at the Ix-ginniug of this century pro- I 
oeeded from very different tendencies from th«>s<* 
wliich cfiiidilii'iii-d French enmiiiutiiMii ami -<M ial- , 
ism, for which then- was no chance in (f» runuiy. 
sinee the minds of tlie working claitseM tutd not 
iK-cn excited, and the relations of nuHlern Indus | 
try had hardly beu'uu to di vt lop. German o|>p<>- 
sition. on the contrary, sought safety in a n-tum 
to older views. There were romanUcists (Adam | 
MuIIr) who opposed to the atnolute victory of j 
ladlvidual lilx rly a n'ln uiiu < iithusiasm for me- 
dieval rektions uf depeuduuce, and displayed 
great afhetloQ for tba bIwilngB of feudal slm- 1 



pHcitr. comimred with the beginning devoloptneBt 

of modi rti industry and free commerce There 
were protectionists, like F. List, who iu the reg- 
ulation of pponomic relations bad an eye first of 
all to the advaiitaire of th<ir own nation, and 
wished to favor the «levelopment of national 
wealth and (lower. The lost had powerful allies 
in North America, where protection agninst ibc 
all powerful English industry is a natural )sM- 
icy. Uoinanii« ists nnd pwtectionists wen- both 
on a false road. It waa an idle attempt to opiiose 
a school which corresponded, although incom* 
ph'lely. to muili rn \s inl> ami conditiotis, Iiy liie 
lesumt-tiim of ubsolete views. Neither set of 
economlHts, tberefoiv, ba<l many followers. But 
if we must allow a <'ertain critical merit In the 
communists and fXtri-nu- S4ii ialists of France, we 
must grant this in a still greater decive to the 
romanticists and protecliouists. Both oppoae 
the theory wblcb secies ctemally valid natural 
laws in et oriornies, arid wliieh cKusidcrs the nat- 
ural uoudilion of unlimited personal freedom as 
the only JustiHable one, without n^rd to the 
needs of sjx i i :1 times ami nations. They called 
our attention to the fact that we must approach 
the stu<iy of economic relations in an historic 
spirit, that the same system is not suiti d to all. 
They diclainud, further. a;j;ainst the exelusive 
consideration of the increa-ieof material weidlb. 
and taught us, that, for the proiiperous develop- 
ment of even purely economic conditions, the 

pre>er\aiiwn of the ideal wealth of tlie nulioii, 
the luumoiiioud development of the whole man 
is by no means a matter of indifference. Finally, 
tin y emphasize<l the fact, that, in a politically n'^'- 
ulat4<l siK ii ty. there is a dillerenci' iM-lwi-^ n the 
ruling and the ruled, that the jural order Is of 
the hi^ljcst iui|)ortanoe to economic development, 
that the state is not a necessary evil, but nn inde- 
IK-ndent factor, an inspiring and regnlatini; « le- 
meut of the highest importance to the iiaiional 
economy. List's agitation for tlie formation of 
(he customs tmion, however fals«' hi-- \i-\vs.)fit 
in detail, and for the building uf the net of 
German railways, shows that bis fuudanieutal 

ideas, in spit*- of their passionate one sidednt ss, 
were not unfruitful for (he developna nt of the 
scienee. Sin> e IXV) a series of German writera 
have followed these earlier Qermans, who with- 
out l)reaking with the English school, and whbout 
falling into the errors <if the Hnnianticists and 
protcctiuniKts, have been constantly carrying new 
ideas into the old English system. At first sev- 
c-ral famous eer.mnni-t- uriih rirwik to carrv' the 
bisioriial uietti<Ml into lie dogniatic system of 
political ecouomy, un«l with a complete recognt" 
tion of the relative truth in the propositions of 
Snuth and Uicanlo. yet. in the place <if the one- 
sideil, abs«ilutely valid natural hiws, toacknowb 
e«lge everywhere, atrordiug to tlie stage of civ- 
ilization of u people, a difference In l^e actual 
foil • s in ei'onomi<' life, luid a difference in the 
utvii of statu interference. The labors of lioa- 
cher, HUdebnmd, Knioa and other* were epodi- 
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making fn tils direction. The right of this his- 
torical s(lirM)l to fxist, wliich liiid long Ix'fore 
celebrated its victory in the field of juriHprudence, 
was recognised by all OemuraecoDomisti. Others, 
■who had lew U> do with the introtluction of thin 
hiBtorical method, have endeavored, in hearty 
empathy with the spirit of the hlstorlesl school, 
toe&larp' and ((im'rt the cnm'tit concppfiou of 
the state, uud huvc empLa<iized the intcmctiou of 
economical and other s<K ial and political forces. 
All the more prominent of the living German 
economists have labored in this direction, such as 
8lein, Schttffle, Dictzcl, SchiiinlU r, etc. Our s< i- 
eaoe received a peculiar and fruitful impulae from 
tiM sdenceof statisttcs, which since Qnetelet's ap- 
pearance (183o)ha<l taken a new start, and, by the 
extenHivc activity of some German statisticians, has 
strongly induenced the younger econmalsts. Sta- 
tistics has oddly enon<ih crejited here and there the 
belief in a strange Utopia, the thought, namely, that 
we may diseover unassailable, universally valid 
laws of economic life by inductive invesUgation 
upon the basis of exact statiMlical observations in 
ma.ss, and so arrive by a m w n>ad to a completely 
satisfactory meclianical explanation of social life. 
This thoagfat, however, to which the exaggerated 
ideas of Quetelet and Buckle led, has been rather 
expressed than acted upon, and the intlueuce of 
statistics luLH tMen, as a matter of fact, a thor- 
oughly healthy one. It eonsist.s in this, that men 
have been led, in all cam:H where the statist ical 
material has been sufflcient, to leave the Ixwi.s of 
abstract premises in the explanation of present 
relations, and to take the carefully observed con- 
crete facts as a .'itartins; point ami seek toa.seertuin 
their causal connection. On many questions, such 
ns the bank question, wo have thus airlTed at highly 
satisfactory results, and a larjre nuinlM-rof v;ilu;ili|c 
special investigatioiLs a«cording !<► this nuthcHl 
have gitren as a very welcome supplement to the 
system as elalxiratrd by the Iii^lnrica! school. 
Finally, the fact must \h- emphasized that the la- 
bor question has had a very gneat influence vpon 
the treatment of the whole scienco of eooMmiea 
fn Ckraany. Oonunnnlstfc and socfatistle Ideas 
iiivadi il Ornnany as early as 1m:ii>-J(). But the 
labor question did not acquire a great signihcance 
until after 1848, when the raflroads and factories 
Ix'gan to increase nipirlly, and the way was liroken 
for the sway of nuMleru industry. German sci 
ciin (lid not (kssumc; the proleslinii position of the 
ortluxlu.x French (■conomisls. Ilildebrand's " Po- 
litical I-x^onnmy of the I*rescnt and the Future," 
and Stein's initiative investigations into commu- 
nism and socialism, gave immediate evidence of a 
desire to do justice to the causes of the movements 
(if tlx- proletary by impartial and thorough ezam- 
ination of all claiuis. The labor question has be- 
come the most Important chapter of political 
economy, and the various tendencies whicli exist 
within the science .show themselves clearly in tlie 
treatment of this question. Most of the younger 
eoonomiiits devote their special attention to llie 
labor question, and (ullowing the exumjilc uf llil- 



debrand and Stein, seek to learn from socialism 
instead of holding themselves aristocratically 
aloof from it. Various principles, which are to 
be found among the earifer Oerman economists, 
have acquin-il a new significance from the lab<^r 
question. The pressing problem of state-help or 
self-help, led necessarily to a more carefol study 
of the functions of the state in economic matters. 
The observation of the war of classes waged be- 
tween the proletary and the propertied classea, 
placed the importance of public spirit in a new 
light. The pri-ssing cry for a solution of the labor 

I (piestion direct<'d attention from the »4'arch after 
natural laws ruling in economics, to the question, 
what oiifffit to prevail, what be done t As 
a natural consequence, in op|X)sition to the ration- 
alistic explanation of what is, the teaching of the 
moral duty of men in eoonomfe actions became 
more prominent. The opposition of the German 
science of Roscher, Ilildcbrand, Knies, 8chat9e, 
Btein, etc., to Mancbesterism, expresses itself in 
the great stress laid on the ethical element, and 
this has become more marked in the younger econ- 
omists, from Adolph Wagner down to Brentano. 
Thus by various nwds German political economy 
has advanced far beyond Adam Smith, RIcardo 
and J. B. Say. It has attained to new views, 
new methods and now results, and its advances 
have been far more conidstent and complete than 
the nc(iuisitir)ns of even n Jolin Stuart Mill, let 

I alone the idea.s of a Bastiat and a Carey, which 
arc new rather in form and terms of e.\pre8sion 
than in content. German science has not, it is 
true, as yet evolved any entirely new system of eco- 
nomics, which independent in form and er>ntent, 

' can look down on Adam Smith as obsolete, as the 

I latter could look down on the mercantile system. 
The relative truth of the results of the Engli.sh 
nuusteiv, as well as the relative jastiflableness of 

i their method, is fully recognized, because, as a 

' matter of fact, in many economical matters the 
uncontrolled freeilom of the individual leads to 
the l>est resuHs for society a.s a whole; lx>cause, as 
a matter of fuel, purlicularly in the sphere of com- 
merdal activity, egoism Is naturally the prevail* 
ingmotlve; and beeauM* f)ur observations of con- 

I Crete phenomena arc still too incomplete to allow 

I us to dispense entirely with the method of ab- 
stract flerluetion, Tin- Englisli masters have detcr- 

I mined for us tluis far the genend limits of the 
science as a whole, and of various fundamental 
(juestions. But as German science advances with 

I 8ucc<'ss by indepe ndent roads from the basis al- 
ready lai<i, it forms a sharp contrast to that slavish 
dependence upon the English and upon Mancbes- 
terism which delights in following to their great- 
est extremes the weaknes-.es and one sidedness of 
those great masters. — Hwx-ut English political 
economy has been enriched by the writings of 
Prof. Crdrnes, lle:nii. '^Il|sgTave, Shndwell, .Te- 
vons, p'awrelt, W. I . 1 h>.rnion, II r>. Macleod, 

I Ba-_'< hot, J. K. Thi>rold Hou'ers, ClifTe Leslie and 
.1. K. Imrram. J. S. Mill's great work, which is 

1 still the best gcnenil treatise on economics in Eng- 
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liah, marked u turning point in Eni;lisii imliiiral 
cooDomy. It HumnuHl up nil tlie cdntribotfona to 
the H'ii'nco which hiul up to that lime IxM'n mmlf 
by thu Siuith Ricardo school of inmoinists. lu 
tlMt Tery work, however. Mill showed si'^m of din 
^gnemciit with some of the (uodiuneDtal tenet* of 
the school. His vttfws of dfstribatfon and of the 
limits of slate inlerferenre mark a sharp eonlrni*l 
to those of some of kin immediate prvdeceiitiorH. 
Before his detth he g»ve sigtw of • still more 

fundamental 'liffereOCe hi givhig tip the wai;es- 
fund tlnory, ufMn which he had laid sueh stress in 
his great work He was moved to this by an able 
work of W. T. Thornton s on " Lrfilx)r." Cliffc 
Iieslii> antl Professor Injjrani may be said to Ix*- 
long to the historical school, and have distin- 
gtifaibed themselves by their opposition to the or- 
thodox eoonomtots. TV> these latter belon; Caimes 
«nd Fawcctt, the former of wliom in his work-i on 
the " LiOgtcal Melliod of Political Economy," and 
**8oine Leadliig Pitadplee of Political Economy 
Newly Kxpoimded." hjis made valuable additions 
and corrections in the science. Ropers' " History 
of Agriculture and Priees in KuLriand." .levons* 
"Theorj' of Political Economy." and "Money 
•nd the Mwhanism of Exchange." and MaehHwl's 
end Bapeliot's writings on financial sultjccts. are 
among the most valuable contributions of English 
writera to eeooonde science hi the last twenty 
y< :i!- Rf i i nt 1/ f ., •-itirc 1 French political 
economy tuts nut received the attention it deservc« 
from foreign writers. Several economic periodi- 
cals ar»' itiainfaiiH'd. an'l tn:iny vahiable nioiif)- 
graphi* have hi'i n puljli-licU (iuriiig Ihcla^t thirty 
yeam. In IS.'il-.S the Dirfr^m.-'in .1. v Ki-"iv,,iii> . 
edited by Coquelinand GuilluumiD. w a.s published 
— a vsAt treasure-house of economic science. 
Among rei'ent i-i otirunists Michel Chevalier stands 
lint. He wrote cliicdy on flnanciai questions, 
though he published also a "Cnurwof Political 
Kr<irioniy ' Wolowski wa^ a vigorous op|K»ni'nt 
of Clu-vuliiT, an miliercut of Uie historical school, 
and a proliflc writer on monetary queettons. He 
favored a ih>ul>lf -tamlanl Among other econ- 
omists Wf may mention the following: Passy, 
Reybaud: Dc Piirieu, the author of au excellrnt 
trratLHc on taxation; Qamier. a writer on linancn; 
Randrillnrl. C'oumot and Walras, the last two 
<|evoi. 4| lielievers in the mathenuitical method of 
investigating economic phenomena; A. Clement, 
and Paul Leroy-BcauHen. The tendencies of these 

■writers are .i-; varii>u- .(ii'l in jt-neral the same, as 
thosie already nolice«l in Germany an«l England. 
Among the recent economists in the other conti* 
III ntal countries s\r nicntinn I'rof Ki rrara, 

JU<MTardo, Mora, Biauiliiiii. .Me-M tlaL^lia. Naz/^mi 
and ( OHSji. in Italy; Bras>seur, IVrin, De Molinari 
and De Ijivclaye. in Belirium; C'hcrbuliez and 
Sismondi, in Swit/x-rland ; Eslnida. (.'olmeiro and 
Santillan. in Spain; ami Forjaz de Sampajo. in 
i^irtugal. Of tlicMe. Ferrara was a man of re- 
markable ability, and did the Mclence great service 
by his ai iit. iinl lirilli.mt rrilirj-m ; aiicj liv lu's 
cnthiutusw fur ccuuumic tiludica hu cuulributed 



greatly to Uiat widespread interest in such branch- 
es whidi te ehaneteristic of the new Italy. Cher- 
buliez was an economist of great ability, and bis 
Precia de la tncMf iennomique is the ablest exjwsi- 
tion of political economy Ui the French langtiage. 
— The hietoiry of political economy in America is 
yet to lie written. American eoonomists. even 
1 si ill more than their English brethren, have de- 
voted their attention rather to practical than to 
theoretical questions. Most of otir economical 
works have be<'n written to defend one view or 
the other of our great iMtlitii^l and economical 
problems. In general the same tendencies areob- 
scrx'able here as in otlier countries. We have our 
irreconcilable fnr-lniders, our bitter and bigoted 
protect i> )n i -I - 1 nir luimz fairt, Uutaex /wwr school, 
and our dcieaders of a paternal government. 
With the exception of Henry Carey, our economists 
have attraclitl no parlir\il;ir atti iition abrojid, and 
exercised no considerable iuUueuce. The study of 
economics is becoming daily nore and note wid^ 
spread and iIk* foimd.atinn of departments of 
politiuil s< iencc iu connection with our eolli ges i.s 
bccomim; quite common. Few countries in the 
world olTer as many advantages to the inductive 
Ktudent of economics a.s America. Here every- 
tliing is on such a grand scale, and the machinery 
of society is still so simple, that extraordinaiy op- 
|M)rtunities are offered to study the fundamental 

eli iui iits of Ihe great nalional ecoiiornv in their 

I himplicily. There is but little doubt thai the near 
future will eee valuable original woric done in 

' economics by Ameriean sfudetit-; \iiiim\l' our 
early writers on ecoiiomi< llenjiinjiu Franklin 
m.ny fairly lay claim to having anticipated, a 
full generation, Adam Smith s theory that labor is 
the only prop^-r measure of value, and also Mal- 
thus' theory- of |>opulation, ttiat man tends to in- 
crease in numbers in a greater latio than the 
means of subsistence. Alexander Hamilton dis- 
cussed in bis re|)or1s many economic (piotions 
1 with great ability. Daniel liaymond publisbod 
! his "Elcmento of Political Economy** fai 1819. 
I He took lief iil- il •rrountl against Adain Smith, 
1 emphasi/ing Ihe distinctioii Ijctween individiwl 
I and national weidth. maintaining tliat OUT aim 
I should be to increase the latter even at the expense 
I of the former. He opposed Maltbus' theory, and 
demande<l prolei tion for h'ime manufactures Ity 
means of a tarill. Cooper's " L(^clure8 on the 
I Elements of Political Economy," publbdied in 
1M'>0, took exactly opp4isite irnminl. and in-istcd 
I ou the necessity of free t rmle. The word ' • ualiou," 
I he says, is an empty word. The wealth of a 
nation is nothing but the wealth of (lie individuals 
who compose it. etc. — The most important, orig- 
inal and acute American economist was Henry 
C. Carey. Men oftentimes further the pnigreas 
of a science qidte as much by their errors as by 
the new tnitli tiny discover. Carey I- one of 
lhasc writers whuse views, although they are not 
tenable either as a whole or In detail, have been 

r(r< u i .! with attention ancl nfipn i intii 11 tiy the 
whulu ticienlific world. Uu luu had dcvuicd fol- 
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lowers in Gerrasmy, Fninco and Italy, nnd nl- 
thuuch his views have not Ix'engfmrally acrepted. 
yet they ba%'e exercised considerable iiifluenoe in 
a negative Tray. Imdin}; those whow theories he 

attacketl in n ini>n- rarcful furmuliilioti of \vli:it- ' 
ever truth they coniuiu. Caivy, liku Bosliat, pro- 
ceeds In all his writhigs upon the assumption of a 

coniplctc li:ir!noriy Ix-Hvecn ii:i)iiral ami s<K ial in- j 
teaot-s. In Helf-intfrcst and in the innalf tii-Hin- 
of man to better his extci nal londition. In- tiixls 
the surest road to prospcrily, ilic natural basis of I 
the moral proj^rt-ss <»f ««>c'iely. lie not only denies 
any nntasroni-inj Ix-tween lalM)r and eapital. but ] 
sees in the co-operation of these two focton the 
most powerful means of promoting an increased 
ppNliu-tioii, wliidi will suri ly ami <onlimia!!y 
impnivc ihc condition of liic lalK)ringclii.sseH. He 1 
boldly proclaims the possibility of an endless and | 
iKiiindk— < pTi'Wfli. Ill' sj.irl'. with a llioroiiiih di«- 
cut<!»ion of iln' i(lca« of r>i!(ii , /</A»»r<inil protlnctt'in. 
He baw»> valm- u|^)n labor, and makes the co«it 
of rcprothiction ilu- standard of value. He then 
passes to the llicorj- of distribution, and makes his 
liaraiony of inli ii >.ts tliu fundamental principle. 
The tendency of roan to increase i.4 surpassed by 
that of capital to multiply. The productivity of 
labor is i nuiliridticil liy tlic density of liic nopiila- 
tiou. The more numerous the p4^-opIe, the more 
extensive man's control over nature, and the more 

rapiil the increase of cfipilal. The share of the 
laborer in the pr<«luei bei-omes absoiuii ly and rela- 
tively jrreater, and that of the capitalist, although 
n*hiiively decrctuiiug, is Inxoming absolutely larger 
all the while. A conMant diminution in the un- 
productive classes follows this continued devel- 
opment. Gary is, as will bo seen, an opponent 
of Mallhus. He urges the possibility of emigra- 
tion, 111! iMis~i!iility of a fairer distribution of 
wcalih and the inimea<<e tract-s of unoi'cupiwl 
land in the world as proof of the falsity of Mal- 
fhiw' view. In his earlier writitiL's Ciry (in 
agreement wiili Hicanlo^ aKsunie<l liial cultivation 
proceeilH from t)i< ir .» t pn Hiuctive to the less and 
less piroductivo landtt. Tho incraaBing produc- 
tivity of labor, however, causes a depreciation in 

the Viliiic (»f till' capital r\|.i iiil. d on lands in 
early timcj>, and conM^uenlly in the value of the 
lands themmlves. I^ands rent at any given tfane 
only fnr Mich a sum as rcpn scnts the interest on 
the capital require«l at that lime to bring similar > 
lanils into cnltlvatioD. Tlii-t Hum is always far | 
less than the sum actually e.\pcnde<l on any piece 
of pround. The value of land is consequently ; 
controlled by the sjiine Iav\ - M e \ alMe of ;dl 
other kinds of property. lu his later works he 
maintains that cuHivatton does not pntcoed from 
the mi'st prorhiftive to tiie le-,s proiinc (ive, Imt i 
in ju.st I be contrary order, from the least produc- j 
five to the most productive. With the establish- | 
rient of this projM)^iiion. hr> proposi-s to over- ' 
throw the whole dixtrin - of rent set forth by 
Jticardo. Carey*s writine^s im |" rnicated with a 
feelinir of bitter hostility to Hnvdand, and are full j 
of grusit errors of fact. In striking contrast with 1 



his doctrine of the perfi-ct harmony of all human 
interests and of the advantaves of freedom, Ca^ 
rey is a pronounced proteulionist, maintainioig 
that English comi)otitfon would ririn American 

industry, and that in ord«T to insim tli it di . i rslly 
of cniploj'mcnts necessary to titu highest civilixa* 
tion, the active inleiferenoe of the government 
Is n<'ces.siuy. — Jlost AnM-rican e( nnomists ai.Tee 
with Carey in rejecting the (hKtrines of .MiU- 
thus and lUcardo, though on various grounda. 
.\inon.!; recent economists the following deserve 
especial mention: Prof. A. L. Perry of Williams 
college. Prof. Francis .\, Walker of the Boston 
technological school. Prof. Sumner of Yale col- 
lege. Prof. Thompson of Philadelphia, and Prof. 
Henry (Jectrirc of California. I'rof Perry is a 
pronounced free trader of the Basliai type. His 
textbook on political economy has been perhaps 
more widely usi-d than any other recent i^uMii a- 
tion in .Vnierica. It eoutaius some valuidiie 
chapters on the Iiistory of tho Sciences, on vahie, 
and on the tariff and currency. Prof. Walker's 
works on "Money "and "Wages" have placed 
him in the front rank of American economists. 
His fatlier's work on the "Science of Wealth " 
is one of the best economic works which has ap- 
peared in .\ineiir;i Prof. Tbomps()n has pub- 
lished a work, written to bet forth the doctrines 
of the Carey school in a more scientific form. 
Amoii'.; ,\mcri( an e< oiv>mistH Mr David A. \Vt l|s 
also wcupii s an e.\ulted iK>sition. His earliest 
econonu'c writing wsi a cogent examination of 
the debt and reaouroea of tho country, written 
during the rebellion. This tract brought him 
into notic<' as a stalistican, an<l led to his aj)poiut- 
meut to the position of spci'ial commissioner of 
tlie revenue (1865-0), and the reports he prepared 
in these years are inoilels of clear rcasonincr and 
close a|)plication of general principles to facts. 
While in this position he became convinced of 
the many iiicoiisisten* ies of the protective system, 
and he has since Ix come one of the leaders of a 
movement for a reform of the lurill, and the 
greater part of his wiitinga have hod reference 
to this subject. As one of the coramissloneni to 
revise the laws for the as^essnient and collection 
of ta.\cs in New York state, he made two re- 
ports, the great merits of which have been wlddy 
reeoL'nized. an'l L'rcatly cnhancc<l his rejiutation as 
a writer on taxation. Mr. Weils' writings, which 
are s<-attered in many periodicals, are markeil by 
great clearne.s« and accuracy, and form valuable 
contributions to the economic literature of the 
country. He belonirs to no particular school of 
economists. He has edited a volume of Basliat'8 
enuiys, and pn parcd, in a '* History of the 

.\merican Merchant Marine." a work which ad 
mirably illu-sirates his methiMis. Among con- 
temporary economists in America, Prof. W. O. 
Siunncr <if Yale colleLre (Hcupiis a very high 
rank. His eiiief puMisluil economic works are 
his •■ History of .\inerican Currency." 1874; his 
"History ut Protection in the United Statca," 
lti77: his collection of papcri^on " What the social 
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owe to «uh other," 1KR3. Pmf. Sum 
ao'fl rtronpwt work, however, i-* not seen in his 
published books. It Uajb been in Im oral iiititruc- 
lion. Prof. Georjre'f* prinriiml work is entitled 
" Progresw and Poverty," and is nininly devotc-il 
to a diBcuwioa of dbtributioa. There are many 
able writCTs on economics connected with the 
pn v> i.f ilu l oiinfry. l'.iit .\mi ri( :i i- still waitiiiir 
for ibe man to upiR'tu* who sbaiU imike ber eon- 
tributioM to the acience m great and valnabie a» 
th<y« of nny other nation. — Litkic.\ti i!K. Ih'r 
fje»ehtrhtlv'hf Hntirirhihintj lUr Xiili"n'ii<>h->ii>)iiiik 
und ihrrr Literature, hy Julius Kaiil/ ; lh> (',, 
aehifhte der yaUoniilokoimiink, hy II. Eisenluirdt; 
Uittti're ffe rEronnmif jml.tlijue rn Kumjie, by 
Ad. Blancjui; (!"K hi> h!i thr y<itiininlokoti<imik in 
DfuiM-hlnnd, l»y W, KuNchcr. and the Guide (o the 
Stti'tff of PnlUkai Bamomif. hy L. Conn, aro the 
works which, aside from tlic oriidiJai autlinritics. 
have b«t>n chiefly consulted in compiling tbe pre- 
oedtBf article. Some of the e i poehteii a of tlw 

fir«ci rinc^ lirld by the various s^ IiooIh h.Mve been 
taken with but littleclianfre from (lie ubove uauied 
work*. Prof. Ocxwa's little work, based OB the 
larger Rpedal work.s in Fri*neh. Oermnn and 
Italian, ifi a very convenient sumn)ary of the most 
valuable wofka on |W<ttlffal economy in all Ian 
guagvB. £. J. James. 

POLITICAL SCIENTE is that part of Mx-ial 
science which treats of the foundations of the 
Mate and of the principles* of government. It tn 
closely connected with ]>olitical economy, nr, ns it 
ia sometinjes called, the science of wealth ; with 
law, be it natural or positive, which lias princi- 
pally to do with the relations of citizena to ooc 
another; with history, which fnmlRhes h with 
th»- facts <if which it has need, widi ]iliilr>-i>pliy, 
ana, above all, with morality, which supply it 
with a part of Its principles. Political tdenoe is 
cither theoreticd or apptit d. In theory it c-lab- 
Ushes gruenil laws, which it draws either from 
experlentx' or from reason, and which arena much 
the gmemli'' d < \pn^ssion of facts a.« the piin* con 
eeption of an ideal more or le^s possililc of reali- 
tatlon. As applied science, It seeks the means of 
reducing lo practice these general principles, tak- 
inir into comidenrtion time, place, mannen. re- 
sources, in a word, ( in umsiani cs. Wi- fdiall 
speak hens only of tbi-oretical jtolitical science, 
and oar Intentfon Is not to propotind any partira- { 
lar doctritH-. hut tn irivc a snniniary. following 
till' ordi r of time, of the prim i|Nd theories which 
the history «if the science has preserve<l to >is. — 
We may «livide the hi'^lory of politir rd iileas into 
five periixis; 1, the oriental i>criod. the CJneco 
Latin periixl; !]. the middle ai,'' s ninl the ren ds 

ianoe; 4, the modem periml, which cxtcntls from 
the sixteenth century to the time of the FVench 

revolution. .'">, ttie (-nnteniiHuntie^ms ]>erirMl. — I. 
Tht East. Wu may say that the ea.sl (if wo except i 
China) was never acquainted with politiral sHcnee. ' 

Amf>nffmosf eastern !iatir>ns, Indin. I*i t-i;i. .ludea, 
poUticv never Bucc«tsl«i| in s« parating iisiif fnjm 
IW VOL. m. — 17 



thcoloiTi-. Hut if we di.«card the fomw which are 
peculiar to oriental thought, we »hall lind in the 
religiotis books of the east social und {Militical 
theories of the highest importance. For exam- 
ple, the system of caste and the theocratic sys- 
tem; such are the two principal ideaa to which 
Indian politics, or. to use a better expression, 
Brahiniiii( :il polities, ni.iy he reducefl. \V( find, 
in the sncred lK>ok of the "Laws of Mauu," a 
very atriktnip expression of these two Idcaa. It is 
said there that the fmir castes, into which, from 
all antitpiity, Iiuliiin soeiety was divided, iNsued 
from Brahma, who jirodia ed them each from a 
different part of his own body; the Rndimins, or 
priests, from his mouth ; the kshatrA-as, or warriors, 
from his arm; the valsyas, or menhanls, und la 
borers, from bis thigh; and, finally, theaudras.or 
servants, from his foot. The theocratic theory 
iippciirs in the sudu' hook in its nii'-t insolent 
form. " llie Bnihuuu," it Is said there. " i>> the 
lord of all beings: all tiMt exists Is his property; 
it is hy the generosity of tlie Brahmin that other 
men enjoy t lie g<H»ds of tids world." The lKM>k 

of Maau adniit.s. in<lee<l, the e.\i~ienceof rojralty, 
tmd even, with oriental hyperlx>le. the monarch Is 
calle<l therein "a preat divinity"; but this divin> 
ify is the slave of the Brahmins ; he is (ihlifreil to 
"communicate to them all his ailairH, ami over- 
whdm them with bencfhciioas and wealth." One 
-sole faet dr / rMi. - this i;.,'noniinious ili pendence 
in a very .striking manner: "If the king tiuds a 
treasure." It Is written, " he owes half of it to the 
Brahmins; if the Brahmin finds one. he keeps It 
f<ir himself alone, without dividing it with the 
kin. '—The Buddhist reformatlan profoundly 
clianged this social system, not because in the 
beprinning (as Bumouf has well shown) Buddha, 
or .*s.'<l;vamuni. attacked the system of caste; but 
by proclaiming religious equality, he evidently 
gave it a mortal blow. " My law Is a law of 
frrace for idl. ' he said. He called, above all. b**ir- 
vrarM and vatndHuals to a religious life. Tbcse 
principles lion' their frulta. In one of the oldsBt 
Buddhist leireiKls, the system of ra.ste is Mronply 
and deeply attacked: " Thcro is nut In-iween the 
Bmhmin and a man of another caste the cliff tveiiea 
which exiflta between a stone and gokl, between 
light and darlcneM. Hie Brahmin, fn fact, did 
nt>t spring front the ether or the wind; he ilid not 
rend the earth to ap|)car in the light of day; he 
was bom from the matrix of a woman, like the 
rhiiiiditln (the- vilevt of creatures, inferior to the 
sudra)." By its hostility to caste. Buddhism luis 
been able to extend everywhere in Asia, and prin- 
ciiwlly in China, where tin- p<-ople flpp«»ar never 
to have known this system; even wher^- castes 
evist still, as in ("eylon, Buddhism has destroyed 
the theocratic cbaructer which the system had in 
India, and has chanpil it into a military and feu- 
dal systen>. — I shall say nothiii'.; of I'l r^iM, of 
which wc know so little, except that in the Zend- 
avesta the system of caste ap|ienra in a singularly 
mild form: thnt the priesli are then' rather ciiUII* 
cilor»of the king iliuu his mastt^; and e>|Kxially 
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that, as this religion recoramentlfd above all agri- 
culttirc as a sacml duty, there resulted a notice- 
able change of oonditioQ for tbe class of laborers; 
for the latter were ranked amaag the affUtrnf*, 
that is to say, pri-at — It b chiefly in China that 
we Qnd something aoalQgoai to what we call in 
the vest political udence; not beeauae Confodtw, 
the most cclrhnilcil fif fhinese Haires. was much 
CDgrossc'il with this licieuee ; but his diwiplc, or 
rather the reformer of his d<)<iriiic, two centuries 
after him. Mcncius. was an in.ijrenious and liberal 
publicist, as the following anirdotc proves. Ho 
was conversing with tiie kinp of Tsi. " What 
must be done," he aaked him. " with a friend 
who has badly adminiateredottraffaiTsT" "Break 
with liim," said the king. " And with a magis- 
trate who luu> not well fiUfllled his functions?" 
"Remove him." said the king. "And if the 
province!* are badly governed, what must Ih- 
done?" The king, feigning not to understand 
Um, glanced to the riirht and to the left, and spoke 
of something else. The political theory of Men- 
clns consisted in a sort of conciliation between 
divine rigiit and tlie s<ncreiiniiy of the jH-ople. 
The emperor, according to him, docs not appoint 
his snooeMor, hut he presents him to the accept- 
ance of Heaven and of the p«*o|jle ; a dm irinr 
conformable to the traditions of the sacred InKiks 
of Clitna. We know, doubtlom, what becomes, 
in tin- politics of alisohite iroveminents, of this 
pret« Mill il itcceplani-e by the people ; it is most 
geiH rally a fiction. But what is not a fiction, is 
the rigbt, rccognizi^ to exist in tlie people by 
Mencius, to rid themselves of the kings with 
whom they are dissjitisfled ; a riirlit uhii h the 
Chinese people seem to have exercised more than 
once, if we can judge by the number of tlieir dy- 
na^tic"^ Mon i>viT. Mi lu ins himself cxcrr-iM'd a 
very Ixihl riglit of censure at the courts of the dif- 
fenmt princes he frequented. He attacke«l tyr- 
anny tiiiil< rall its fonns, and particularly lH?cause 
it wji-s a burden U|X)U proix-rty. lie sliowed great 
sagacity in pointing out the bond which united 
Older with propeiiy ; in him there was no vestige 
of caste or of arirtocracy. He divided society 
into two clasMs : thoM- who work with tlie head, 
andtboM; who work with their hands, and, which 
is indeed the sign of a hihnrious and industrial 
society, hr fudi avon d chii fly tOtdlOWfhat inld 
llgence Ih it^^ lf lal>or. and that maniial lalxir can 
not be exacted from all ; anianifest proof that the 
latter W!ts not d<">pi.s<il nor sacrifh-etl, since a wise 
man was ol»iiu'( d to ai>oloiri/e for the former. — 
However curious and new the study of the p<iliti- 
cal thefwies of the east may be for science, these 
theories have had so little Influence upon our des- 

tinieH, or at Ii :i~t insliii'ncc so iinlirrri ami so 
little apparent, that we must pass on to Greece, 
that is to SOT. to the cradle of wt^tem civilization. 

—II. Gnf.-' fKri'^f. Thtlilll.' space which 

we have at our disposiij (urces us to retluce politi- 
cal science in anii(|uity to three names • Plato, 
.\ristofle atnl ("]( • i n - Ni'thiii j is more common 
than tu cuuaider I'iatu aa u political dreamer, who 



was decx'i%'ed because he did not take exjierience 
into consideration, and l)ecau.se he wi.she<i to con- 
struct society on an impossible basis. An impor- 
tant disdaetlon must be drawn here, one without 
whidi WQ can not understand Plato, nor do hi» 
genius the justice which it deserves. A dlttinc* 
tion most be drawn between utoptan poHtles and 
idejil jx^h'tics The first consists in cn!nl)iiiiii«r art* 
tiflcially, and l»y means of the iiaapiialiim, the 
elements of which all society is comjKised. and 
thus creating an arbitrary mwhanism, which has 
no life, no reality, no possible application, either 
prfsont or f\iture. Such are the Utopias of Sir 
Thomas More, of Campauella, and of some of our 
modem r ef ormer s . Ideal politics, on the contra* 
rj', consists in fonning a true idea of the stale, in 
conceiving it in its perfection (as much so. of 
course, as the limits of the human mind pemlt). 
finally, in j>resenliiiir to societies a moth-l, as mo- 
rality presents one individuals. No state will 
ever reach that perfection, any more than nnj 
hero or any saint has ever attained or will ever 
attain moral perfection. But if we do not forbid 
monility to pn>iM»se an ideal to men. why should 
we forbid politics to present one to peoples and to 
gnvemmentst Now, there is in the politioB of 
i'I:itn A iitnpiaii part and an i<l' ,il ]i:irt The flnt 
is dead, and will not revive, llie sciuiiil isetemaL 
It is utopism, in Plato, to consider socii-ty as di- 
vided into four stereolyjH'd classes, like the Indian 
or Egj'ptian ca.stes ; it is utopism to believe that 
the state will have more unity, more harmony, 
more patriotism, because you have suppressed the 
family and property ; it is utopism to have con* 

sidered woman as like to inaii, ami as capableof 
the same functions as man, fur instance, of bear- 
ing arms and of gnvcming the state: It is utoptsm 

to sii[ press the laws in ihe state, and to replace 
them by education ahaie . it is ut>>|<i>.m to make 
philosophers the governing class, atid thus to con* 
found spec ulation with pnu lice; finally, it is utop- 
ism to exclude poetry from the republic, to reduce 
music and the floe arts to the servile olw<liencc of 
a fi.xed type, protected by tyranny, jealous of its 
arbitran*- censure. But what is not utopism in 
Plato, is to have conf eived justice as the inie i lai 
of society, and to have made justice (rousisl in Uie 
concord and harmony of tlie citizens. What is 
not utopism. whatever the politics of Machiavel- 
lism may sjiy to the contrary, is to have asserted 
that the true Strength of the slate is virtue, and 
that the true principle of virtue is educalion. 
j Ktlm-ationcan not, then, replace the laws, but it is 
education that gives soul and spirit to the laws. 
For what is the use of a law which is not observed} 
And what can sustain the laws, if not mnralst 
^VIlat is not utopi-m. moreover, in Plato, Ls to 
have perceived. l>etore Aristotle, that it was ins 
well-moderated and well-halancrd constitution that 
the only L'uarantif of liberty r«'sidi <l ; to have ex- 
acte^l of legislators that they should give the 
reasons for their laws when they (iromidgated 
them: finally, to ha x-e demanded for criminals not 
only punishment, but amendment and •mdio^ 
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tMon. —Still, an important element is larking in 
the Platonic iilcil; it is the idea <tf lilu riy. In 
JiU " Republic," Plato gives Ubcrtj no plucv; and 
if, tn his dialogue of the " Laws," much wber. as 
we know, if he pivi-s it a placi-. it is in a ft-rfain 
namier despite hitu.self and l^(Hin^t his n-ul firl- 
iags. Thfai Is easy of explanation. Plato had 
witneHt-d at Athfii'* tli*' cxrr».scH of libt-rt y. and ho 
liad suffered fruni thuM* exceKses. By u natural 
illiLsiun, which wc have often Mt-n aguin« be con- 
aideced the lOTetdgn good to lie in the very oppo- 
aite of what he had witnessed near at hand, and 
lie Ideallaed Spiirhi. Cn tc utul <'vi-n E<;ypt, raiix-r 
than appear to consider the laws and cuHtoms of 
Ills own country right; a kind of bHndnesB habits 
nal with the m-Iicm)! of SoonUcs, and of which 
Xtno|ilion is still more culpable than Plato. — 
If Plato founded ideal politics (not wiilmut an 
adniixtun' of utopisra), Aristotle foundi-cl ex|K'ri- 
m» ntul iKiliticM. Not that then- are n(» faels in 
Plato, and that Arutotle is di-><titutc of ideality; 
but we must characterize each of them by his 
most striklnff traita. What there Is newer and 

absolutely Ia-«tii>i; in the politics of Ari-^lolU' is. 
first, hu methotl; that w, the aualynis of facts, 
the reduction of a complex wliole to Its elements. 
For example, the etate in th.' olijrci of iiolitirs. 
Now, the Htate is evtdeiilly a whole « niiipo<k-d of 
n very ^nat nunilii rof elements. The analysis 
of thiit whole, of its integral parts, of its divers 
forms, of its successive phas«'s. is |H)lilieal science. 
Svich is the methcnl of Arisiotlf; it is the most 
ripirous, the most scicnlilic, tluit can be em- 
ployed. It is that which, later, all the prval 

|>uMi< ist-. of the rxjM liniriit.il m Ikmi! followed — 

MachiaveUi, liodin. Moutemiuieu, Locke and dc 
Tocquevflle. Aristotle took so much mto account 

the roiiditiorisof the experimental nutliod appliitl 
to polities, that, before wriliuij; his fireut w ork, li«- 
had collected, we are tM, the eon>titutions of 
36<) republics or governments, and had analyzed 
them in a biK>k imfortmmtely IokI. In them he 
found the niuterials for his poliiieal diH trine; from 
them he took his examples; from them, duubi- 
lesR. he drew his admimble analyses of the con- 
stilulionn of Sparta, of Cn le ami of Carlhaire. 
modelsuf politit al jutlgin< nl. — We may kuv, also, 
that it is Aristotle who has lixed the frame, the 
'/rcaf line-, llie priiir:]i;il divisions, (In- jtiinripal 
probieins, of iHililical philosophy. The lln oiy of 
eo^erei^y, the division of governments, the 
anal3'si!4 and criticUni of their different khuls, the 
the«>ry of execution, the the<»ry of ri'volutions; 
•Mieh an' ili <IilT< ri iit niaticrs whi( li th. I!« piil>- 
lic"o( Aristotle tixtit.-^ of. after an iutroduelion 
devoted to some questiomt of natural law and to 
a ( riiirisin <»f the mosi i i l( !ir;it( <I ( <>ii-tituiioiis, 
real or iiiiugioary. It is iIh- >(rui(g sentiment of 
realtiy ami the observation of the nature of things 

wbi< I« led Arisioilf todix-over all tin- falsciie— . of 
I'latonir Utopias, and in |Kirti» ular of that vain 
fraternity, whieh made of all c iiizi iis tin- inili* 
tinct cliildren of imkoown fathers and mothers. 
^*It ii belter," saya Aristotle, wttUly. "to be a 



I cousin in the actual system, tlian a brother in the 
system of Plato." He sjiid, further, that "the 
j affections were lost in a community, like a few 
I drops of honey in a vast extent of water." No 
modern (•coiiomist has r<s«ii;nizi-<l lu-tiiT than 
Arisiollo the emptiness of that abstract aud eld- 
merical unity which abeoriw the Individual to lha 
stati' "It is wisliiiii; to dniw liarmony." R.Hys 
Aristotle again, " from one single chord, to huvo 
rhythm with a single measure." He showa that 
the suppression of property would not suppress 
quarrels and trials at law. There arc as many 
tjuarrels betw<»cii owners of goods in common as 
between those who have personal goods. Besides, 
the greatest crimes are not occasioned by the ab- 
Si iicc of possi'ssioii. "Tyranny do«-s not usurp 
anything for llw pur|)ose of guaranteeing itself 
from the inclemencies of the air." — It is the same 
lively feeling of the n-ality and tin- <dis< rvalion 
of the nature uf things which canseil Aristotle to 
I discover this great truth, that BMn Is naturally 
born for society, or, as has been so often said, Is 
a political animal. Without soriety. man would 
be either a gotl or a Ix ast. Sm icty is eonijtost d 
, of families. The fuinily in dislinguishud from the 
I state, in that tlie state Is compmed of men frte 
I and npial. while llie family n sts u|M)n ine»juality. 
But it is a delicate acbievcnieiit of Aristotle that 
he distinguisht.-d conjugal power ffom patcmal 
power, the tirst «)f which is, he says, more like 
I re|>ubliean iH)wer. and the s^^coud more like royal 
jiower. — In |K)litics, properly so calletl, Aristotle 
! admirably grasped the principle of the responsi 
' bility of power. " It Is not the cook." he says, 

"it is ilie gtii'st who jiidL'<'S the Ininiiuet " II»( 
[ prefers the guaranty of the law to that which 
i rests only to the wisdom of a prince. " To de- 
maiul the absolut(! sovereiinily of a kiiii,'." ho 
I says, "is to declare soven-igns lx)tli thi' man and 
the beast." While appn<eiating with the utmost 
correctness the strength and the weakness of the 
different governments, he pronounces, as far as 
he hinudf is concerned, in favor of governnient 
by the middle classes. Ac»>rding to him, the 
great do not know how to obey, and the low do 
not know how to command. Both always wish 
j to Ih; tyrauls. The middle cIukscs, leaning as 
1 murh to one side as to the other, hold alternately 
in clii I k these two nafnnil etieinii s. tin- nobility 
and llie pi opie. It is lu-re, in lai I, in the natural 
I hn-tilii v of the rich and the poor, of tlie strong 
and the weak, of the great nnri the people, thai 
' Aristotle sees the prim iple of all revolution. The 
one party desires incipiality everywhere, even 
I where it U unjust ; the other wislK'S v«|ualily every- 
where, even where it Is absurd and imptMsible; 
and In-nee idl states i<ivs abmit betwein arfiiirary 
iuequality and a violent equality, ileuce, the re- 
volts of the people in aristocrades. and of the 
' irreat in dennn rncii's. The a<lvice L'iveii by Aris- 
totle, to escape llies<' dangers, is that tio govern- 
ment sluMild nbii-e its jiriticiple. DetnocraqT 
lH*rishes by the excels of demoi ratic institutions. 
And so with monarchy aud oligarchy. On the 
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ooDtraty, the people, in democracies, should ap- 
pear occupied onty wtth the faiterest of the rich; 

and. ill i)liL';inliirs, tlic {rrwil should havo in 
view only ihe iutercst of the people. Even in tyr- 
annies, power can not exist, except on the con- 
dititin of its licirii: modcrati'. All thi-'^c imnciplt^, 
so M.ii>il)li'. M> pra< ti<id. so friMjUeiitly pnivi-ii, 
are !<uininod up in tin- i x< ( lli m innxim of eternal 
iip|ilicutiou, '•Authority is more lasting in pr«»por- 
li)»n a-s it is less extended." — But if the method of 
obscr^'ation and of c^xpcriiiK-e revealed to Aris 
totle so many remarkable and prjtfound kwK, it 
unfortunately also contributed to close his eyes to 
oni' (if till' j;r« !itest injiisticcH of ancient sfxiety. 
to slavery. Always precxrcupietl with the finding 
of the reason of facts, and nraeh less with weigh- 
inir the justiee of them, Arintolle soujrht to ex- 
plain slavery; and in oxplainini^ it, he justified 
it. He was rather inclined to extend than to re 
strain the pmttiee of it. for he lays it down as a 
principle that there are two claws of men; one 
madetool>ey, and the other tn ei miniruid. The 
former are the slaves, the Utter freemen. It is 
not war, nor law, nor covenant, which makes 
slaTCiy; it is nature. And if wi- .i-k .Vri-iiOle 
who are tlienien that nature has thu» condemned 
to slavery, he answers that they are those who are 
gOO<l only fur manual lalHir: he seems to believe 
that nature henself designed them to l>e slaves by 
giving them an entirely material vi^or. ncesasBrj- 
for the coarser work of society, while she reserved 
for fn>emen nobility and beauty. It often hap- 
|X'ns, howevn iluit there are men who have only 
the body uf the freeman, while others have only 
his soul. It is easy, therefore, to Iw deceived. — 
Contempt fur manual lalmr is the greatest preju 
dice we meet with in tlie jKiliticH of Arislutle. 
He even goes so far that lie ha-s attempted to con- 
foiuid the laUiirer with the slave, and in more than 
one phM e In- divide** society into two classes : 
the freemen, wlio liave the newssary leisure to 
devote thcnisclvcs to war, politics and pliiloHophy : 
and the nrtiNans, or slavefi. who produce thcmenns 
of sul)siHten( e for the f<)nner. A free sociriy, 
that is to say, an imperceptible olij^areby. main- 
tained hy a slave society, that Is to say, by the 
mass of iiH II — ^ueh is AriNtnt1r"s ideal. S'evertlie- 
lcs8, if we compare the jwditit-^ of the latter with 
Plato's, it can not hedenlrtl that it Ik more true, 
more sensible and more prar licd than Platos. — 
Ciccnj is not an «>riiiiual publicist ; aud the Ro- 
mans, gi'eat ])oliticiaiis in pmclice as they wen*, 
did not produce in this respect great theorizers. 
Still, it if) in Cicero that wo And hest developed 
that great idi a of a mind govertuii* iit ^\hieh 
was the hoiM: and the desire of nwny isageR, until 
it found rnlfasatlon in the Enidish constitution. 
.\ft» r havini: M t forth and compared tin' ai!\ :ii: 
loges and incuuveniences uf the dilTereut forms 
of government, Cicero decides in favor of a mixed 
gnvernineni, <ir of a snpn nn- and royal power, 
luiited to the uutliorilv of a di-lintrui-'hed class, 
and to a ctrtain liliertN of the jxople, which 
satislhia hoth tlie demands of order and those 



of equality that exist together in human Mr 
tnre. Thhi govenunent would ht the most stn- 

ble of all, because of it.s motleration and temper- 
ament. It is the condition of all that is tem- 
perate to last a long time, "and extremes are 

readily cliamred to their cr>iitr:iries." Cicero, 
following the exiunplc of Polybius. believed that 
the Roman government was an example of a 
mixed and temi>erate government. The govern- 
ment at Rome was at first monarchicjd. Roj-alty, 
overthrown by the revolution of Brutus, reap- 
peared, divided and diminished, under the name 
of the consulate. In this second period, the coo- 
slitiition was whr>]ly aristcxTatic. \ m w rrvoln- 
tion, that of Virginius, introduced the people into 
the government. Henceforth, the consulate, the 
senate, and the trlbtuieship of the people, accom- 
panied by many oilier institutions, some aristo- 
cratic, and some popular, rcpresentiid, in tlidr 
union, that form of temperate government, n 
mixture of monarchy, aristocracj- and repuMlC, 
which Cicero extols as the best jind most secure 
of all forms of government. Without contesting 
his opinion tipon this point, we content ouiselvea 
with okserviiigthat it is <iiily t v twisting the s< ns«! 
of the words, that we can uuUic the consulate 
pons for a monarchical institution: and that, fai 
reality, the Itoman government was never any- 
thing but an aristocratic constitution, slowly tiTuis- 
forming it.self into a deiiuK racy. — III. 7'fu MitUOt 
Affca and the Jicnuuiuiuo'. The period wliich ex- 
tends from the end of antiquity to the middle of 
the middle ages, that is. to the thirteenth century, 
that period so great in the religious history of the 
human mind, has not the same importance in ptitt- 
tics; if is oidy nere<saryto call ntlenlion. in its be- 
ginning, to Christian politics, by comparing it with 
Hebrew politics. —The politics of the Hebrews, in 
the Iv irinning. or at least frf)m the time of Moses». 
was tlaix ralic politics, although not .sacerdotal. 
Qod was the didy king, the only lord, the only 
])roprietor of the laud. It was with him that the' 
jvople covenanted through the mediation of 
Moms. But the pricslR were not. as in India, 
the governing class. The tribe of Levi was ex- 
cluded from a share in land, wtth the exception 
of certain cities which had Imh'U given to them. 
The priests were a family, not a caste. The priest- 
hood extended through all the tribes, and was an 
instrument of unity. It had. mormver. consider- 
able jx»litical inlluence, serving ius an inleiniedi- 
aty bietween God and the pi'ople. After .Moses, 
power appears to have been patriarchal and dcm* 
oeratfe. concentratied only in critical moments in 

the h-.tuiU of a military chief. Tin- di-orderH 
which resulted from this state uf things led the 
Hebrews to desire a monarchical government. It 

i- probable that the prii -thood little favored this 
in-titution; f«»r wc see Samuel strongly repioviiig 
the [Kople upon this occasion, ami threatening 
them, on the part of God. with the most frigliiftd 
de-poti>in. Still, in btcomiug monarchical, liio 
govemmcut «lid not entirely lose its theocnitic 
diaiacter. Consecration and anuiutmeut suih- 
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cienilr prove this. The sacerdotttl power coa- 
tfaraed to ramala powerful: flnally. outside of 

tin* eslablislu'd church, thtrc wvrv always Ira- 
nieduite envoy* of (Jo«l, uho, wiihout any oiht-r 
title tbnn divine iuspinition, udmonisbcil tla- 
kings and held their ambit iuu in check. Thi'sc 
■were the prophets, a sort of popular oppisition, 
which was, however, as often direeled iiu'uinsl the 
people ttaeowelvea as ugaiiist the rojial auUiority. 
— 9ncb were the murceH at which, later, Chrirtiaii 
;^i)itic< (Inink. Rut in tln' iKuinuing, like all 
^real religiuus doctrines, C'hri»tiauiljr wa» not po- 
litical. It waa an entUvly moral kingdem that 
il wi'.he<l to foun<l; if was in this monil kinplom 
that liiu first were Ihe husl and the hist fii-^l, 
dlriat meant by this, not that it was necessary to 
change the nocial order, but that the social and 
political ortler was as nothing compared with the 
true ortler, the moral and religious oriler of thiup*. 
But be did not aak to change anything bore be- 
low. His Itlngdom was not of this world. The 
apostle Paul sums ui> the saim idi-.iv in tli(->c eel 
ebratcd words: "Let every mjuI be subjcvt uuto 
the higher powers. For there b no |)ower hut of 
Ood: the powers that Iw, are onluiiiei! of (Jod." 
Cliristian jxilitics was. therefore, in the earliest 
times, only the politics of oliedience and of sub- 
miaaion to the esUililisbed powers. The only rev- 
olution of which it thought was the rerorm of 
aouls. — It is not our province to invoiii^ale here 
the social conscqucnce» of Christianity. We know 
the great Influence it had in the greatest sodal fact 
<if modern tiiiit-s. I lie alH)Iili()n of slaverj'. We 
iUudl limit (>urselvei> here to politicid doctrines. 
Kow, eoe of the questions that Christian politics 
gave rise to, is that of the relations of church and 
titati'. We know lu>\v that (luesiiou is s<ilve<l in 
the Oospel: *' llender unto Cti-sar the thinii;s which 
are Cbmt's; and unto God the things that ore 
Ood's." All the primitive church remaineil faith- 
ful to this maxiui. tempered by these words of the 
apuslle: "We ought to obey UmI rather than 
men." Later, when the state became Christfam, 
the church showed very great i".\v( rnf rrvisiancc 
•nd very great ambiliun. We know that the 
whole of the niidiile agt^ was the struggle of these 
two powers. This stniggle, which tills up history, 
mis up. alMi, uU the writings of Ihe time; on the 
one side the writings of the theologian^ and on 
the other uf the jurisoonsidla. We cu scarcely 
five a summary of such a controversy, widch has 
flUed vii-t tninil-rrs of Iwinks, but we can |x>inl 
out the principles involved in it. it is to be re- 
marked that in this struggle, in which were ayt- 
jM-nied to in turn the prim ipl.- nf ili.' divine right 
of kings aiid the principle of the sijvereignly of the 
people, it was ohietly the bymen or jurisconsults 
who appealed to the fonner, and the llunlouians 
to the latter. The parii>ans of the civil power 
were interestetl in making the origin of power 
flow directly from God, iu order tlwt they might 
not appear to hoM It from the hands of the church. 
Thi' chureli, on ihf ( ontrary, was interested in 
demonstrating the huiuuii otif^ of iJiis power. 



in o rder to rule more easily. Iliniuivu', Qrcgoiy 
Vn., Innocent IU., John of Salisbury, Sidnl 

Thomas Acpiinas, and Giles of Home, were the 
di fenders of the ecclesiastical power in the mid- 
dle ages. The juri8Con.sults Dante, Occam, and 
Msriel of Padua, were the principal defenders of 
the civil jiower. The thirteenth century wit- 
nessed the tritunph of the theocratic schihil. The 
fourteenth century witnes«e<l itii ruin. — Hut new 
Ideas and new ligl»l are spread among the jn oiile. 
The rwiding of ancient writers, now roumid, 
freed the mind in every sphere. bcholasliciiMU 
drooped and died: more experlrnre, more rriSeo* 
tion. more curiosity, gave birth to new nuthotis 
j and to a new language. i'olilii> was the first of 
the sciences to |»ofit by this revohition. but not 
without injury to morality. We have met Mach- 
I iavelli. — MacJdavelli substituted in politic*, fur 
I Ihe whijily syllogistic methiHl of the schools, the 
I method of observation and of experience, such 
I as we have already seen it In Aristotle. Still, 
iherr i-- .1 (HlTerence in ihc lu' ili'idh of thest' two 
gri^t rnind^. In Machiavelli the method was 
rather empirical than really experimental. To 
explain: the great experimental melhwl. as under* 
stood by Aristotle and .Montesquieu, consists !n 
gathering together, on a very large scale, the most 
general facta of the politicid order and converting 
them into laws. The division of governments, 
the division of iwtwers. the fonns and conditions 
of sovereignty, the hiws according to wliich gov- 
ernments are formed, grow and decay — such are 
the objects of ixilitical s< i< m< c ; and experience 
i^ the method which servua to diMX)ver tbuiu. 
MachtoveUi did not seek such general rmulta. 
Ills end was much m nrcr liotnc and « us always 
reduced to this piuciual prolilmi: llow is ii nec- 
essary to act under such and such circumstance*? 
Politics, ns he understood it, in Ivtm a science than 
an art; he gathers together tentatively certain ex- 
amples, and he advises us to act after urtain 
models, wbOHe acts he relates. Ilence, instead of 
general laws, founded upon the analysis of facts, 
he gives us prc>cept8, founded upon exatnples: 
this ia empiriciHm, not science. — We know, too, 
what an indifference to good and evil, to jtostice 
and injustice, M:irhiuvel]i inlrniiuci li inin p.^Hfii s. 
Cruelty an<l bad tailh, thoi«e wt;apons Mt luuiiUur 
to the Italian politica of the llftecntk centiny, 
seemeil to him most innocent, and he recommend- 
ed them with the mwt jx^rfect indifferenca It 
has iKfU said that thex' criuuiial couasels which 
till the book of the " Prince" were only a feint, 
whose object was to reiuler tyranny o^cnis. But 
! it Ls diflk-ult to admit sui h a theory. For, in the 
first place, tlie " I'riuce " hati by uu uieaui* the 
character which Is ascribed to it; and, besides, we 
I tind the ~ame maxims Ntth in the corresiMindi-neo 
I of Machiav I Hi un<l in ids di-» uurse on Titus 
Livius, a Nvork infinitely superior to the " Prince" 
in its political bearing, and in the elevation of its 
ideaa. Finally. Macldavellism was not otdy the 
diH-trine of a man, but of a century. .Maehiavelli 
disclosed the secret of liis age; and it must be 
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avowed that there is always more or less of i 
MiMbUiTelHsin In the poHtlcs of all Hmes. (See 

Maciiiavkli.i^^m ) — From tin- pun ly jxilitiVnl ' 
point of view, Mtu liiavt lli Mrm> to liavi- two doc- 
Iriuew : the ont' popular and n |)ublican, m liis 
" Discourse"; the otlier tyrannical and monarchi- 
cal, in the "Prinee." This contradiction is ex- 
plained by the einpirici'<in of Machiavelli, who was 
more occupied with studying facta and explaining 
w^ya and means, than tntb exposing prinHpIt^. 

In one of tln -i ^vn;k■^ lie studies popular LMViTn- 

mentS} in thu other, princely governmeuls, and | 
particularly that of new prteoea. He pofnta out I 

what exiH'ricnce has latij;ht him in rc^anl to ' 
the mcjiDH of elevating and inakiiiir pro>-pt'rou> 
ttkes*: two forms of govcnitiK m. It has been 
conjetrluretl that in the book «tf the "I^rince" 
he ttd%is<'s tyranny only in the interest of liber- 
'ty; tyranny would be to him only n democnUic 
dictatorship. It in difficult to diKxrn this idea 
In the "PWnoe," though some pa-ssajrcs of the 
" Discourse " may aullnrizc it. Let lis add that 
the more popular und mure liberal politics of the I 
** Dboonne " appear much more conformable to 
the real thoughts of Machiavelli than the politics ' 
of the "Prince." — The Hixteenth century wa.s 
especially a centtuy of politics. The great relig- 
ious reformation, excited by Luther, was of profit 
to the science of the state. When the foundations 
of religious belief had Un-n submitted to exam- 
ination, the time was not far off when political 
beliefs would have to undergo the same examlna- 
tlOD. IIciicc niiiliini: i> more iiitere>tin>: in tlii'' 
respect than the iKiliticul writings of the sixteenth 
century; for the first time a htM eitaininatlon 
was made of the foundations nf the right of .sov- 
ereignty : those rights of the peoj^le and of kings, 
iriiich. according to Cardinal de Retz, " never 
accortled t>o well with one another as in silence," 
were laid bare. The Protestant schools gave the 
signal. Ilotman In his fytinn^-GnllM, IIulxTt 
Languet in his Vindieite contra tjfraniivs, Buchan- 
an In hb 2>e fttn refftti aptut FeettM, propounded 
the priiicipli - of 11 system of p'llitii v hohllv rr'vn 
luiionary and demm-rutic. Hulx.-rt Languet, in 
partlcnlar. first brought to tight the principle of 
eontnet, which was later to Ix-rome >'o famoiis in 
the baodH of another Protestjuit and n-publican, 
J. J. Koasseau. Before long the Catholics, drawn 
Into the struggle, rivalod tlie Protestants in revo- 
lutionary ardor. They even pushed anarchical 
principles so far that they even autliorized and 
defended regicide. The writings of the Jesuits, 
and, in particular, the celebrated De Rent of 
Xarlaoa, prove iliis. AmoTig all tln-c jiolctnical 
writings, which have as much excited mindn an i 
perfected science, we must single out one of tlie 
greatest monumt iifs of iM.)iti<a! science, the ' 
puNiqiif of llodin. This Ixiuk, comiK>>4-d aliuu«t 

upon the plan of Aviatotle'e "Polltka," and 
which, in iut vast compa!». contains and sums up 
all the problems of politics, is remarlcable for the 
number of its facts, of its hi-torii I xaniplis. for 
it* judicial and even economic know kUge, for its 1 



moral elevation and its political moderation. But 
we can not say that H contains truly new and orig- 
inal prineiple.s. Wiat is most remarkable in it. 
is a very tine polemic against slavery ; a polemir 
which was then only too timely, the discovery of 
America having brought al)out a sad increase In 
the evil of slaver}'. We must not forget to men- 
tion, finally, the eloquent appeal of L'llospital 
in flavor of freedom of cooscinice. — lY. Modert^ 
Tlme$. The oeventeentfa century scarcely pnv 
dureil anygr^at ])ulilicists, sjive in England. For 
it is only where liberty exists, or at least where it- 
Is a matter of dispute, that politics acquire new 

light. Two names arise jibove all r)tliers in this 
strife of parlies and of |Mililical .schools : Ilobhvs, 
the defender of absolute power ; and Locke, the 
lieirof the dcK-trines of Buchanan and of Lauguet. 
and the defender of the sovereignty of the people. 
— IlobU-s takes as his point of departure the prin- 
ciple that man has the absolute right of aelf-pres- 
ervatfon by all pondble means ; and aoowdiiig^ 

this sjinie rii;lit to all men. lie very logically OOD* 
eludes that the state of natiuv is a state of war of 
all against all. He has no difficulty In making it 

app<'ar thai this st.nte is a thn'ulenin'r one for 
everylxniy ; for the weak in the first place, who 
are oppressed by ths strong ; and then for the 
strong, who may be oppressed by the weak leagued 
against them. In this common state of disqui- 
etude the «mly means of guaninte<'ing the .security 
of all is for each one to resign the absolute right 
which he has over all things, and transfer that 

riglit, with all its coiiM (pieiii-es, to a central powr-r 
(i)rince, assembly or people), which thus becomes 
sovereign. The sovereign in. then, a public per* 
sonage, invested, through the renunciation of fhi-ir 
rights by the ineuibcrs of society, wiili alwolute 
IKlwer. IloUlies is not exclusively a ])artisau of 
the power (»f one man. Doubtless he prefers 
monarchy to the other forms of gnvcmment. But 
he admits them all ; the only pn'nciple to which 
he holds, is the principle of aksolule power, in 
whatever hands this |M)wer may be placed. He 
makes no reservation of the rights of citizens or 
of subjects, and he abtmdons them, bound hand 
and foot, to the absolute arbitrary power of the 
state. — Such are the princijiles containe«l in the 
Ik Cin\ or the "Leviathan," the most auihuious 
pleius which liave ever been written in favor of 
absolute power. Hobbea bad wiinesacd the £ng> 
Ilsh revolution; he had taken sides with the Stu- 
arts, and it was to defentl them that he cotn|Mised 
these vigorous but dctcst^ible works. Locke, a 
partisan of William of Orange, and defender of 
the revolution of IfJftM. wntte. to refute the writ- 
ings of IIoblH's, of Kilmer, and of other aix)logisl& 
of absolute power, the " Ksj<ay on Civil Qovera- 
raent,"one of the Ixsi treatises on iM)Hlics that we 
possess. — He maintain!*, against Iloblxs. that 
even in the state of nature there is a primitive 
law which does not permit each to do anything, 
no matter what, for his self-preservation. The 
st.'ite of uattire is nothing Vuit the state In which 
men live when they Imvc uo superior to settle 
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their (HfTprpiioo^'. In this state they have none thf 
leew reciprocal right-; atid if U to permittt'd th^-in 
lOUSeforee. Hit n^t for attnck, but for ih-fetiM*. 
Among the^te natural rights, anterior to civil hiw. 
Lock*' puts in the first rank, property, which he 
l>:ts« !* Upon human lut>or; a doctrine i-nlirily m\v 
then, and which hits siooe become ahnost hack- 
neyed. Liberty of person and llbeHy of labor are 
;»l-o n;itur:il ri;:hts of men. Heme I/x kc <'iu r 
getically cumbaUi slavery. Ftually, his couclubiuu 
b. that the dvfl power, far from being baaed upon 
lh«' ri-nunrintion by tin- riti/ens of all ll»'irrit.'lil<. 
IN, on the contrary, iuhtituli-d for the protci lion 
of the«o very rights. It has been sought to derive 
the civil power from the paternal power; this waa 
the theor>' of Filmer. in his " Patriorcha,** In 
which hr coiisldt ivd idl the princes of the earth 
aa bein of Adam. Algernon Sidney, in his " Dis- 
cotirae upon Goremmeiit,** had already refuted 

thi- --iDiiijc flii-oiy. I.o< k<' show^ thai the pater 
uiil iKjwtr iiioU is iostilutcd in the interest of the 
ebildren. and doc« not extend b^ond the time 
when thr iia-i become a fr<-»' man nl hi- nuijor- 
ity. The civil power, neither rcstinj; ujioii forc«- 
nor upon the paternal right, Locke dcrivi - from 
popular oonaent; and from thto principle he draws 
unhesitatingly the prmvcAt consequence which it 
contains, nanii ly. ilii riirht of insurnH tion. which 
he cnlla the right of appeal to heaven. — The 
seventeenth centuiy was more fruitful, so far as 
political M-ience was conccnicd. In Eufrland than 
in Fnince. La ]>olHiqii<- tirtede C Ecritun tainle, 
by Bossuet, is the only work of any consequence 
written Ity the pen of a Frenchman at that time. 
It is an apolofiy for uhsolute power and for tlie 
divine right of kings. Yet. if jastii-e is to \m: 
done to Bkiaauet, he must not be confounded with 
Hobbes. The former endeaTored to distinguish 
arbitrary ]>ower from abv>luie power. He n coj^ 
uized certain fundamental laws, which are the 
Batumi limit of power; he excepted life and prop- 
erty fn ni the absolute power wliirh the snverei;jn 
ptMiiHi-iiijeii; finally, w hile according' him all rights, 
he did not overlook his duties. But even with 
these rf«trirf inns, the politics of Bossuet is none 
the lei«s iiniotii; the morit absolute that we know. 
Let us adil, that be understood nothing of the 
freedom of oonscicnoe. and that slavery itself ap- 
peared to hhn to be a legitimate Institution. Such 
were the jHtlitical dni triin - nf France. FcneUm, 
indeed, was more liberal minded than Bossuet, 
hut rather fhmi an arbtoerath! than ftom a popu- 
lar point of view. — .\fter Louis XIV. and after 
Fenelon, niindr» were freed little by little, and 
turned to the examination of religious and of |)o 
litical affiurs. The Lrtfrrs prrnnrK and the Lttirt» 
aiigUiites were the -iu'iial given by the two ma-sters 
of the century, Voltain' and Montesquieu ; the for- 
mer submitting all things, and. in particuhur. penal 
matters, to the gratt freedom of his Jud^ent, 
so v. ii-ible and so jm im trulini;; the latter, after 
the tin»t brilliancy of the LeUrrn pertantt and the 
vlfomai imsterpieoe, CtftuiiUraiiotusur la grand- 
0iir 0t la decadmtee 4$$ Mmaitu, ooUeetlng his 



thoughts during twenty years to raise up for jmi 
litical M-ieiice one of its mo>t uiairniticenl nionu 
ments, the h^prit dm — Tin- /-Ji/irit dot loi« is 
one of the mo^t dillicult books to atuilyze. for it 
does not contain, properly siH-aking, any Rvstcm; 
but there i> not one of its pages w hich i> not fidl 
of sense and of profundity; we may criticise hu 
dIvisioB of governments and his theory of their 
principles; but what is beyond nil adiuiriitinn is 
the profound and penetrating judgment which he 
brings to bear upon^ach one of them; his analysis 
of monarchy. fotinde<l ui«in honor and uikju the 
privileges of the intenueiliary Inxlics. is a gn-ai 
truth. He has perceived with genius that the 
suppression of the intcrmedlaiy powers would 
lead dirwtly to despotism or to the power of the 
|M ople. Nothimr < an he liner than what he has 
written upon the corruption of governments. 
Finally, when he says that monarchy rests upon 

honor, imd the repulilie iipnri virtue, lie ailvan<'es 
in*le:-d a ma.\im which Is subject to restriction, 
but the b:isis nf which istrue. What constitutes 
the di(Tfi^-nce iK-tweeii an'siiK nitlc mrinareliy im it 
<'xisitHl in France in tln' sevenieeiuh < cnturv. and 
des{K)lism as it exists in Turki y and in the east, is, 
that the power whicli is not limited by the laws is 
necessarily limited by manners and customs. Tt 
will Iw said that inTiirki y even there are maimers 
and customs which limit the empire of the dov- 
erelgn. But that only proves that nowhere, not 
even in Turkey, is there absolute despotism. As 
for the principle of virtiu", it is perfectly clear that 
popular governments have more nwd of it than 
other gf)vemments. Keail. for example, the chap- 
ters of MontcMiuieu upon the corruption of de- 
nKxrracies, and you will sec what dillicult duties 
await dtixens the day they w i^h to be free. W« 
learn there that the love of equality becomes the 
ruin of equality itself. If it doe- not know le-w i.. 
conlloe itself within its true limits; if, not content 
to be equal as dtfawns. we wish to he ao also as 
sons and as brothers, .as younir Jin<l as old, as sub- 
jects and us magistrates. We leuru also how obe- 
dience to the law is UiHcssjiry in a country In 
which the law is ma«le by the citizen-s themselves. 
We nuiy find that Montesquieu yields too nuich 
to ancient prejudices, in considering frugality 
neceasaiy in democrades : but it must be granted 
him that a certain sobriety, a certain moderation 
in enjoyniehi. i> mie nf the guarantees of lIlMrty; 
and that where the disurdiuate love of the pleasures 
of the senses rules, the ootmtry and the hiw run 
the risk t>f being held of little accoimt. — Moved 
by the doire to oppose the temperate utid circum- 
spect politics of Montesquieu to the TBsh and ad- 
venturous |K)litics of J. J Housseau. the cons«Tva- 
tive spirit of the former ha.s been frequently much 
cxaggi'rated, as well as the revolutionarj* spirit of 
the latter. Montesquieu said: " I have not nattv^ 
ally a disapproving spirit." It has been concluded 
from this, that he was more remly to «-ouiiseI the 
maintenance of abusi- than the overthrow of tlte 
established order. Nothing could be more Incor- 
rect thu audi a view. The modenHoa of Ida 
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tone ought not to close our eyes to what is bold 
and ImiMadoDed In the ApHlf diet Mi. Montes- 
quieu wished, iiiurh lis any man nf his tiniu. for 
a new society, m uuw iudt-ed that we can still de- 
sife a part of what lie dreamed of. If we ocoept 
tlic venality of ulTict's, which n n-mnuiii of domi'S- 
tic pffjudkre led him to spari', ami \\ liii li wiw Ih.'- 
sidca a sort of guumnty against arhitniry power, 
there is not a single abuse which Moutcsijiueu 
did not attack with as much iorce as any philoso- 
pher of his time. Ik'forc Voltuirc and Boccaria, 
he demanded the reform of tlte penal code, and 
the pro|iortionment of punishmeiits to offenses. 
IJcforr F{uU'-»<au inil Kaynal, he (•lo<ju('nlly at- 
tacked the institution of slavery. Before the En- 
egtHoptdk, he pleaded the cause of tolefutioo. ■— 
Bui aiii'iiii^ the irrcatrs! nf \hv new thingn in 
Montesquieu must he rei komd the principle of 
the separation of the powers, the checks and biil- 
ances of irovernments. B«;fore him it had IntMi 
indeed seen that there was in society a p<jwer to 
make the laws, a power to declare or interpret 
them, and a power to execute them; in a word, 
three powers, the legislative, the judicial and the 
executive. This liivi.sion liad already upiK'ared 
in Aristotle; and there was an analogous one, al- 
though a little different, In Lodte. But no one, 
not even I.ocki'. had in rn ived tli.at the 'reparation 
of the.se pow ers is the e«.sentiul conditiou of lib- 
erty; that if the power whldi makiis the laws is 
also the one which executes and interprets them, 
il is of ne<e.s-,ity a tyrant; for uolhiug is opposed 
to its authority. The safety of the citizens is only 
guaranteed by the separation of the powersb Power 
checks power. Such Is the principle which Mon- 
te-ijui' U (liM'UNseil in the cousiitui ion of Emrland, 
and which has often been confounded, although 
it is proftnmdty different from It, with anotlier 
priuciple, which iloes not properly lu-longto Mon- 
tesquieu, the principle of mixed governments. 
These are two distinct things, for the separation 
of powers i-jui take i)laee in a siinjilc iroveniment, 
for example, the American re[>ui)li( ; and on tlie 
Other hand, in a mixed constiitition, the |M>wers 
may be confounded, for example, in the Roman 
oonsiitution. Of titese two print iples, the flrst, 
we may ^ay, i^ eternal and universd; the second 
depends on circunu»tance««. Wherever political 
society exists the powers should be separate: else 

the citizens are oii|ir«'^' i d IJiit it is imt alisoluli'ty 
necessary that mouarchy or aristocracy should be 
united to deiuocmcy. Finally, among modem 
publicists, .Montes(|iM'eu isOiWOf those who have 
insisted most u{M>n tin- krreatness and importance 
of poUtk-al liberty in the stale. Locke IkkI already 
done SO; but it is |)crhii|>s owing to .Montesquieu 
that the idea was promuljjuted tiiroiighout the 
world, and that it wit^ added, as an indestructible 
element, to the patrimony of univenial rea.sou. — 
To the politics of Montci«qu{cu Is naturally op- 
posed the |)olili( s of .1 .1. I{.m-s<au. His polities 
hare been so often critici^sed, tlutt it will be lo the i 
point, perhaps, lo art forth its merits rather than 
ila defecta. Tliis ii not saying that we approve I 



of the whole of the Contarat Social. There are 
that hook wry dangcrotis and very bad opiniooa: 
in the chapter ui>ou civil relijjiion. admiraiiou 
beyond bounds for the very imperfect repul>lica 
of antiquity, and an unintelligent aversion for the 
very wise principle of representation, the on|y 
mestus of estubli.sliiug libtxty iu our modern socie- 
ties. But, all reservations made, I find that the 
maxims of the Control Socitd are often interpreted 
in an incorrect manner, and that there is uioro 
truth in the lx>ok than it is the custom to acknowl- 
edge. — It is constantliy advanced as an aigttmeot 
agamst Rousseau that he has said that human 

K<x'iety, in <;enL-ra], had its oriijin in an agreement, 
in a contract. But it has not been sulhcicntly re> 
marked that in the QnUrat BeeUi Rousacau treata 

only of civil and political society. It is that, ac- 
cording to him, which has its origin in conlnict. 
tie .seeks, be says, with judgment and precision, 
" the act by which a people is a {x-ople." Now, it 
is this act, which, in his opinion, i.s a contract. — • 
To thoroughly appreciate the value of this prin- 
ciple it is necessary to be informed that Rousseau 
does not examine what is, iu fact, the principle 
vipon which civil wK-iety rests, but what is iu law, 
in abtiracio, the principle of any political order 
whatever. aJI particular circumstances behig left 
out of conNidiTalinii, This is a political meta- 
physical investigation, oui' wiiicli may be danger- 
ous in its consequences without being false- in it.wtf. 
For the truest i)rinciple may be wrongly inter- 
pR'tcii and wrongly applieil. Besides. Rousseau 
seems himself to have taken precautions in ad- 
vanct> against the abus> n hi< h might be made of 
his principles, by fr(<|urii ly repeating. In his 
wnrk, that the lu st uovcrnnu nt is that which Is 
most couforuuiblti to the churacier of the people 
for whom It is made, that there is not a pHbri a 
]H'rrr< t and .il'Mihita form of gOVcniment: that all 
dtpt^^nd.s upnii circumstances, etc. C tuisi-qucntly, 
even although the principle of the social contract 
should be admitted, it would not follow thai lious- 
s«'au aulhori/ed the application of it nunc 
without restriction; the jH-rson who slioidd rash- 
ly try to apply this principle, would only have 
himself to blame for the oon8e(|ucnc«-s, like a 

mechanic who rigonuisly appli<tl u mal In nuatioal 

formula without tailing into account friction and 
resistance. — The truth of Rousseau's principle 

may I>r tlrnion-tratcd liy many iricontestalile facts, 
ilow, for example, can uaturali/alion be explained, 
if the principle that it Is of my own free will that 
I n>ay form part of any ]Mililical society whatever 
is not adiuittcdV Without doubt. I can not free 
myseJf from human society in general (and yet 
what prevents me from going to live as a hern^t 
In uninhabited phtces?); but lean cease to be a 
Frenchman, to bivome a Hu.vsian or a Turk, if I 
jilease, and rirc crrmt. This is, in trutli, only 
making us(> of my own Individual freewill. Btit 
wc have seen this practice pa>s from individuals tO 
nations; and, although we may contest the acttul 
application of it. we can not contest iulegithna^. 
How, except by tlie principle of contract, can tha 
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TCOMlt Mts of annexation by )x>pular conKcnt be 
Otherwise explained? Was thU not openly to pn>- 
claim that a |M.-uple U a pc-oplo only liy the free 
oooMnt of its memben? It i» by virtu« of tbe 
flame firbirfple that In the United Stalea a new 
stale N u»hniitt«l to tho Uuiou; au«l if tliL- ri^rht of 
Mooadon wa» UwctuMxl tberu by armed force, it in 
became the faiterpretatlon of ooBveattona haa not 
aIwhvs 1>( < ii aijn i il on. Ya ci\ in kin^douiN. which 
are created by coaquest or by funiily alliauce, 
national nnky exlrta only when then- is n r«til or 
attp|><>^-(l consent of the population. TIkio Is in ' 
mch a a HOrt uf tucil contrui-t bctwuen the 
oooquering and the conquered peoplat. Where 
such a contract does not exitt, the conquest b 
alwayo rulnnus. and the pi-oplc are always ready 
for revolt. In snrh n stuli' IrinlimaN ' Why, 
t(Hhiy, do all enlightened people want a conatitu- 
tfon? It ia becauae they Intend to fix the fun- 
dumi-ntal l ondition.s of tln ir aK.s4K"iiition. A con- 
atitution ia nothing vbv thiiu an act of society. 
The flodal contiact. in truth, la not an hialorical 
fart; it is not a fact of the past, it !> a fa( I of llto 
future. Xntions can nut appeal to u primitive 
contract: Imt they aspiro to a sort of Ideal con- 
tract, which Hbould r»>lablish, in Mome sort, the 
conditiunK of tho riH-iprnral action of men ttiward 
one another, and of the sovereign toward hiii sub- 
Jecta. What are the laws, if not the special pro- | 
▼isiom of theae contractaf Why is U dedrcd 
that ilu luws should l>c pav-^t-d by the rcjiriscnta 
tires of buciety, if it i» nut bvcauM: il is only the 
aundatoriee of eoelety who can contract for «o- 
< i< ty? — .1. J. Rr>u><«Mn has been rcproaclicd. nut 
without rt*a.-M)n, for hiH doctrine of the umuii»o 
ICDce of the people. But this doctrine la Inde- 
pendent of the theory of the social conlrnct. 
Whatever ori^dn may be attributed to public 
power, whcthi-rdivinc right, patriardiy, conquejit, 
or popular consent, wo may always suppose it 
•baottite. Now, thedoctrine of theabsotute power 
of the >t:il'' was universal lu-fore .1 .1. Houvscau. 
Be borrowiil it from tradition. Only Uc placed 
the people in the place of the prince; that b all | 

the difTen-nre, (^•liit'i'i ri jiriii'-ijii pKiniit U r/i.i fur- ' 
bet tiff'i' II.. SiH h was the dtKlrim- uf llie juris- 
OOnaollH. Replace pn'nci/ii by fx>i»ih>, and you I 
have I be di-tni K-ralic tbois. I>oiibtles.s, It is no I 
truer under this form; but if Houvs^-auK claim to 
the expansion which he pive to tlic right of sov- 
ereignty may be contested, that b no reason to | 
deny this gritit tnith, that mxriefy mts u|ton an 
f\|ir<'vs nr ta<'it coniiact uf all ils nii inhers. — i 
By the side of >l<>utvm|uieu aiul Uoutecau, we i 
ahoold, If apace allowed, show the part which the 
erouomic st huols of the ei>;hte< iith century, the ' 
phyKiuemtic t«chcK>l in Franco, and that of Adaut 
Smith in England, had in the progrrcKs of |)olitical 
ideas. Tlx- i-. Mi«omists have. BlH)ve all. contril>- 
utetl to spread the jtriuciples of natural law; and 
althouiih many among them, as Quesuay and Mer 
der de la Rivitre, were partiaaosof alwoiute power, 
yet they excepted from the emdaeof that power 
<he natural fighta of dtlxena, and, above all, the 1 



ri;rht of property. Hence, although they were 
not udvucatCHof |)olilicul lilMTty. they uccuhtumud 
luiuds to free a certain number of objects from 
the frequently tynumteal protection of the govern* 
iiMsit. Their principle. Lai$»et fain and bdun 
juiMMr, which wa.s applied iinl\ to e<aninene and 
to imlusuy, was soon to be applied to ouuscieuoe 
and to thought. Torgot waa, together with Vol- 
taire and MontcMpiii'U, the most s<Tioiis defender 
of toleraiiuu. I may add. that from Turcot and 
Condorcct dates one of the greateat and most 
powerful ideas of modem society, the idea of 
the perfectibility of the race and of progress. 
Tliis idtn, perceived by Pascal and by Bacon, in 
its rebtion to the sciences, b in some sort the 
last word of the eighteenth century: it ia the word 
of the FruH h revolution. — Durinj; the revolu- 
tion the political schoob gave place to parties, 
theoriea to action, and atrugrri,.^ of thought 
to slrnirijlfs in the tribune and of Ihr alTdd. 
Science, without doubt, hua prutited by the 
French revolution, not while It lasteil. but after 
it. — V. ConUmi»>y'fii>-"i!> I'lii-I. Till' political 
schoob of the ninetcenih century may be rdiK id 
to four principal ones: 1, the arisiiK niii( and 
royalist M?hool; 2. the conBtituti«mal and liberal 
!(chool; .3, the dcmmratlc 8cho<»l; 4, the s4K'ial- 
ist schoijl. — 1. The ntyali.st wliool defends in 
general the old regime as oppoued to the new, 
monarchical and aristocratic Institutions as op> 
po>ed to liberal and i>opular instiiulions. But, 
within Ihftv liuutM, what a variety of opiuiousl 
What a dblance. for instance, between dc Bon- 
aid an<l ("hatcaubriaiid ; bi'tween the L''f/Mifi"H 
priiiuli/ iiml (lie Af<>iiinr/iu< ttlon la L'hmli '. The 
former will have nothing but the iHiliiiiat so- 
ciety of the ohl rigime: to him it b absolute 
s»ociety. The unlimited power of one alone, sup- 
|)orteil by two privileged orders, ihr in.e charged 
with the dcfeuiie, the other with the education 
of aoeiety : such waa hb ideal of tite social and 
political onler C'hatenul>rian<i. on the contrary, 
while deploring the revolution, uud demanding 
the rMstaMialmient of entdlment. and the re»> 
titution of their property to the clergy, was. at 
ihuKkUie time, an iin])a.ssiuued iNtrtLsuu of Eugli.sh 
institutinns, a defentler of the initblive of Parlb- 
mcnt, of the lilx.*rty of the press, of the respoiisi- 
biliiy of ministers, and counseled the aristm-racy 
of his country to make use of new institutions, to 
take place and rank in those institutions, instead 
of arming itself against thera. and seeicing to re- 
cover |)i>-^i '---ioii .if it>- privili i.fi - uinliT llie >hudo\v 
of restored despotism. — 2. From Cluiteuubiiand 
to Royer-Colhud. the tranaltioo appean scanwly 
perccptilile; the one is the most liUcral of myal 
ist>. the other the mast ruyaliAl of lilx raU. Vet 
we enter here into a new worid, into the world uf 
the French revolution. r<"pres<-ntetl at tirst by the 
constitutional .s< hool. This sch<x»l is dividi-d in- 
to many branches, the doctrinarian scIkkjI. tJio 
liberal school, the ecoixnnic school. botUHi to- 
gether by common doctrliMw, but at the same time 
sepaiated liy aufflciently imiMWtanl ahadva uf 
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difference. The first of these sehools was repre- j 
M'litcd by Royer-Collunl. the Due de Hrnjrlie and 
Guizot; tlie smmd by IV'njnmin Coiisi.uit; and 
the third by Comte and Duuoyer. What dis- 
tiniruishes the doctrinarians from the pure royal- 
ili.il Itii V IK Ti pt without reserve tlx- ( ivil 
order rfsultiug from ihc French revolution, that 
to to my, the equality of partition and the seen- 
larizjition of the stale. Tliev oppose the law of 
the right of primogeniture and the law of sacri- 1 
lege. Besides, they are in favor of political I 
HlMTty, the lilM rty of the pre«s and tlic control 
of the govenmient by u.vseniblies. IJuI if thry 
accept democracy in the civil order, and if tin y 
give it a certain share in the poliiind order, 
they lire no Itsw alarmed at its proirri-ss ; they 
detest il in its violent form, the revolutionary 
form; they even doubt it when regulated and 
modified in the government of the state. To 
the doirniM <<{ the suvcn iirnty of the jieople. which, 
according to them, would only »ub8titute one 
tyranny for another, they opposed the doctrine of 
the sovcn'i^iiiy of rca'^oii. They lh<iii'_'lif mon- 
archy ucfejs.'«ary to rcstniiu democracy .iinl to pie- 
aerve liberty itw^lf. Above all, they wi-iu d to 
assure a certain preponderance to the diatin- 
gnishiHl chuiws, to what they called the tuperiori- 
U'f», and to j;:ivc to the novernnicnt of denmcniey 
more fiei{uenee, more tmily, more foresight, more 
of the Mpirit of justice, and more of the tnio liberal 
spirit; the love of lilH ity being inromp.iliMc with 
the lack of intelligeu<:e. Such were the ideas of 
the doctrinarian sdiool ; those of Uheralism did 
not differ esM-ntially from them. Tin- litx ml 
K-liool udmittetl, witli the il<H trinarian srhtx)!, the 
necessity of royally, llie division of the legislative 
body into two chambers, and the limitation of tlic 
dectoral body. But it made the part of royalty 
much Icjss; il was opiK»setl to the hen-ditary char 
arler of the upper cbamlwr, and demanded the 
progre^isive extension of the electoral rifht. These 
differences conceale<l :i caiiital di^^i iit; the doc- 
trinarians considered the mixed government, com- 
posed of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, 
as the absolnii- idetd; they saw in such a trovem- 
ment a delinitive and good n'ginie. The liberals. 
ODtbaCOmniy, seemed to consider thutr«'gime 
as a preliminary step to sometliiug elhc. To the 
former, royalty and aristocracy were necessary 
elements of all so< iety; to the latter, th^ were 
only useful moderators, whose importance was 
decreasing every day, and whose authority it i^hs 
III 'I I -Nil ry to rnhir (• iiinri' :md rnori-. < )f tlirsi- 
two schooU, the former, therefore, allied itself to i 
the royalist and aristocratic school, and the latter [ 
to the democrat ic 'i< li<M)1. f)nc of the important 
branches «if lilK-r.dism was the sc li<x>l of the < i on 
omisig. The economists tliought that the political 
institutions of a ptviple have <loulitl< ss trrcal im 
p«>rtnnce; they were very much attachi-<l to a 
sysi< n»of constitutional guarantees, Imt they add 
e<l that institutions are means, not ends; tliat the 
principal thing Is not, who sludl govern, but, how 
be shall govern. They thought that the principal 



end of governments is to n.ssiire the well-being' 
of the people. Only they thoughi that govern- 
ments take a wrong course to assure that wdl- 
being. For govemmentH believed it was by regu- 
lation, protection, authorization, that they could 
favor the progress of industry and intelligence. 
But this is only to substitute for the old yoke of 
the corporations, a new yoke, that of the state, a 
vast, abstnict. inipi r-ntial. irresponsible unity, 
which hits inherited all the powers of absolute 
monardiy. The economists are the first among 
the partisans of the »■ >r .^W^O/, who discuss^-d 
this idea of the state, and who have opposuil indi- 
vidual ri^t to otdleetlve xigbL Later, when ft 
was necessary to combat socialism, recourse wafr 
had to their arguments. But, in the Ijeginning, 
they were almost alone in batlling against tlie 
prestige exercised over minds l>y the vague and 
otMcore notion of the state, which was no less 
dear to tin di inocruta than to the partisans of 
abtiolute power. — 8. The democratic school haa 
bad two phases. In tfie flnt. It was only the last 
echo of the expiring n-volution; it was the school 
of the ideologists, repn-sented by de Tracy ami 
Daunou. This school was nllic<l not to '9.S. l)ut 
to 'Q'>, and remained faithful to the constitution 
of the year III. A divided executive power, 
suffragi! of two degrees, a conservative senate (an 
clement borrowed from the constitution of the year 
Vin.): such were the principal characteristics of 
the political system of Desiutt de Traey, in bis 
Vvrnmentaire tur Cctprit de» hit. In Ibis book wo 
see the democratic school freeing itself Httle by 
littli- from the yoke of Rousseau, and setting up. 
in opposition to the old republic-., which it wa.s. 
commeiK lug to consider semi-harbun)us, siK-ieties. 
our modern lalMtring, commercial and industrial 
.societies, which have need of order and of liberty^ 
and not of sumptuarA* laws. At the restoration 
tlie ideologic school wiis merged in the liberal 
school, as we may i>crceive by the too Httle 
known work of Daunou u|X)n " indiviilu il g^iar- 
anties," a work whoso principles are entirely in 
aooordaace with thoae at that tfane maintained 
by Charles Comte and Charles Dunnyer in the 
('ermettr Knri>fhtn. There are few things iu 
common between the school of ideologists and 
the democratic school, the is^uc of the restora- 
tion. The first was radically hostile to the omB- 
mitlee of public safety and to the regime of tS, 
The second seems to be connected by a subler* 
ranean filiation with Jacobinism. Its principal 
passion was to rehabilitate the nu n and the acts 
of the reign of a-rror and of the convention. 
It display^ in thia respect an incredible einb- 
iK^nniess, without susj>ecting the injury if tlms 
did to its own ideas. Yet it was not entirely sub- 
jugated by these blind and extravagant passions, 
and the intelligent minds who controlled it had 
other views. In genc-nil, it was less a school thaa 
a party. It was more given to lighting than to 
thinking. Amtand Carrel, its moNt celebrated 
name, was a great journalist, but not a publtdsL 
Very strong and very energetic in his polemioi^ 
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be was weak in liii theory. But be it sai'l in hi* 
honor, thai he ui ver Hucrtficetl liberty to dv iiKK-- 
racy. M may be f)een from his vigorouM pok-mic 
ftgi^M the "Tribune," an ultra revolutionary 
journal, edited at that time by Artnand Marrast. 
Another eminent man. u gnatcr writer and u more 
powerful Uiinker than Carrel, brotight to tbo aid 1 
of the democracy abotit the mme time his atlrring 
eliHUH-nce. hi-i bitti r drnuiu iation tuitl anient ; 
uiMgiuution; but he iliii not supply deniocnicy 1 
with an Men. It would be impossible to diwover 
n iM>Iifinil view of any ori^nalily in the P>in,t,.'< 
tiiiit iT'iyiii.l, in the Lirre du jhujiI*'. or in thi- 
Eteliin ii,-»f> rne. Thconly ideas which have any 
weight in thi«e writings are borroweil from the 
fiocialiifkt ochnoU, richer in thinkers than the dom- 
ot ratie school. But not to have thenpiH^-anmce of 
seeking to depreciate a great mind, i hasten to i 
add that Lamennaia should be studied not only | 
in lii- deniormlir wriliuL'-i Tb< i-e is :i political 
questiun which he ha.s touehi'd with iK-iietrHliun . 
and depth, and on which he has left his mark; I | 
mean thf n-lMtioni i*f chun h niiiKtutr; it is by (hat i 
iinil hy the join nnl L'Ar> uir ih^l LuUKnuaiMhus ii ' 
rl;;hi to an imiM>rtant place in the hiatory of the 
(Hilitical ideas of the nineteenth century. — 4. As 
for the socialist school, it has pn.ss<-i| through 
many curious phases, difficult to«leMTilK' with pre- 
ciidon. The first period of socialism was what 
I shall call the industrial period. It was the time 
of ilif first uritiiiLT-' of S:iiiit Situmi. In this first 
|ii'riu4l the sociAlut ttchuol was only an otlshoot 
of the economist adiool. 8eint-8imon eppeeled 
f o tlie nuthorl^ of Adam Smith and of J. B. Say, 
and gave himself out as tlieir dimMple. His idea 
was that the first class in theitate wan the indus 
trial class, and that the government belonged to 
it. Some attaj'ks had aln-ady l>e<»n ma»lc on pro- 
l>rietors, fetoekholders. idlers, hut not on projHTty 
itself. As for capital, it was not only spared, it 
was glofllled. like flnt dmm of the Safait-Binio- 
nian was a plutocnicy. Hut Saint Simon died; 
his diaciples developed or confused his ideus. 
Fo u rierism succeeded him. Fourieriam and Ica* 
rianlsm wi re propa;;ate<l. This was tlie second 
period, the Utopian period. The idc:i which 
luled In thla aecond period was this: sixidy 
wiw given over to anarchy, it nee<b d to l)e or- 
ganized. The idea of organization took hold of 
all minds. Each pn'sentcd his plan, his dniim, 
and demanded that the stale should furnish 
him with the rapitat nccemary to make social 
f.\|HTim('nts, or to make thi in it>s If ut its own ex- 
pense. Despite these dreams the socialist school 
appeared harmlem, because it confined itself to 
sjKfulative construt tion*. and r»n>niiHHl nion- or 
less aloof from political iMirtie^i. But there cuuie 
• tfane when the democratic school end the 
socialist s(hfK)l join«'<l hands. r»Toirnize<l each 
other iw sisterx. and emhnice<l. This encoun- 
ter and this alliance were one of the gmvcMt events 
of the century. Separated from ench other, the 
school of social revolution and the ■chool of pollt« 
feiil nvohitlon ofteml only a mediocre danger to 



the parti-.ins of a regulated liberalism. United, 
and a.s*<K iatiniT togcilu r their pa.ssions and their 
hopes, they might overtiirow everything. How- 
ever this may be, the third period of socialism 
waa the ravolniionary and democratic period. 
The idea which ruled in this third jierio^i was: 
'89 was the revolution of tbo bourgeoisie againht 
the nobility; to^Iay it is necessary for the people 
to make a revoinlion against the bourLre<ii-ii'. 
Tliis idea, .so »iituplo and so logiail, which con- 
nected the cause of socbtlism with thai of the 
revolution, which went stnughl to a pn eise end. 
and lioldly attacked projM-rly and capital, i» «lue, 
above all, to Louin Blanc and Proudhon. But 
arrived at this imint, socialism took two sepamte, 
and even al)solulely contrary, miiten. Ae<"ording 
to some, thi.s n-volution must terminate in a new 
organization of society, wider tlic empire of a 
popular, eneri^ic and concentrated government. 
,\< cording to others, goveniment nuiHt only serve 
to produce the revolution, to destroy the tyranny 
of capital, as Richelieu destroyed the tyranny of 

the nobility. Hut this eml (niec ik < om]ilishe<l, 
the government mu-l di-s»piM;ir in it- turn, as be- 
ing the last of the privilegtHi iHKlies. Hence 
demtx'ratic 8ociali^m wn.<t liivided into two 
branches: rommunM Ho^-ialism nml frnarrA/m^ so- 
cialism. — Such an- the principal ]Kditical schoola 
of the century. But by the side of ami outside 
these schools, some fh>« and enlightened minds, 
not wi-hiiiij to couiii I t flirtn-ilvi s with any of 
them, cultivated {tolilicul tscteuce in an ulMtnict 
and general iMmier, and foHowed the traditlona 
of the gr^^at Ihcorizi-rs, wIhwc idcjis we Iiave re- 
lated. SiK'hiiithc r«"ile of do Tocqueville, whose 
celebrity hits been gradualljliicreaatng.and whose 
importance has been more and more appreciated, 
since facts have confirmed many of his gravest 
prwlictions. What can not Iw doubted, is tlwl 
his DrmtKratie en Amir^w must be considered 
as one of the finest monnmentt of political phi- 
losophy. — The |Hiint of departure of the ^^tudies 
of lie Tocqueville seems to have been these cele- 
brated words of de Berres: La dSnmoeniM) eoulf d 
]>f<in!> hmfi. Tie lliotiixht that the dfUKxratic rov- 
ohiiion was inevital)le, (jr rather, that it was ac- 
complished ; and instead of rcas<ming a j>ri»ri 
upon the justice or injustice of this great fad, he 
thouirht that it was Ix tter to observe ii; and leav- 
ing t<» others the l:i-k of praising or blaming it, 
he restricted himself to getting acqtiainted with 
and understanding it; In a word, considered de- 
mo( r:i< y as an object, not of (lemon-lralion, but 
of obi>ervulion. This was an enlin-ly new view. 
Most publidsta had written for and against de- 
iniKTacy systematic and abstract books; but no 
one, since Aristotle, hstl uuuie it the objei l of 
attentive obwrvaiion. MonteMpiieu himself, the 
greatest political observer of modern time-, did 
not undenttand democracy ; he saw it ordy as it 
evistinl in antiquity, and, almost like Mably and 
Rousseau, he liad not the least presentiment of 
roodoik demooacy, as it issued fnm the Ameri- 
can revolution or from the French revolntloD. 
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— Wliat resulu did de TocqueviUe reacb? This, 
in • few words, is about tho bglmiee aheet which 

he furnis/ios nf tlic }^<hh\ ami evil Sti dfriKX-rucv: 
The principul advtuitagus in the dcmocrutic h^h- 
tem are the development of wdl^hdng, thespread- 
iw^ of inlflligcnce, tlu! jircixrc'^s of siMialiility, 
tiiu .sympathy for human niMry, un<l, tiautly, n 
ver}' great display of octiTlty and energy. In n 
M'ord. in dcmocrucici), except at certain critical 
moments, men arc generally more enlightened 
and happy. But these advantages arc eouiiterbal- 
auced by diaadvantages. The principal disadvan- 
tajEfea are the loatability of the laws.the inferiority 
<if iiK T-it ill tlio-;c wlio govern, tli<' aVui-.c of uiii- 
funuiiy, the excess of the love of well being, and 
finally, and above all. the tendency to tyranny. 
It is piinripally this la.st characteristic whieli de 
ToeqiK ville lias developed. He is one of those 
who havi! insisted nio^t on the tyniuny of demo- 
cratic majoritivti; he htus also shown the confitnion 
which attaches to the two fundamental ideu-s of 
democracy, equality and lilK-riy; he has deniou- 
atrau d that thcae two thiugii are not always in 
direct proportion to each other, that the progrctn 
of ei|uality is not always the progreSBof lilirrl v. 
Finally, he baa atrongly pronounced agaimt cen- 
tralization; and he was one of the first, while 
he entin ly recotrtiized tlie necessity of society's 
advuiiciu;,' in democratic ways, to avfci t the riglits 
of individual action and to call uttenticm to the 
encroaching tendencies of jmpular eovereignticH, 
whether they are exercised under the republican 
or inonurehical form. — It is jirinciimlly thin lout 
problem which science haa applied itaelf to study 
and to solve In recent timca. Tlie events of 18^ 
in Kraiuc. Micinli^ni, tin- eii<TL'' iic concciilnition 
of the French jjoverumeut iu Iti^t'i, have led uiiuds 
to be serioualy preooeu|ried with the rebtions of 
the iiidividual to the state. We have seen that 
tho question of the l i^lil of .sovereiirnly is not all 
of the question of polities, but that it Ls ne<-essary 
to know, besides, within what limiUt M)vereignty 
ahould lie exercised, and what are the true func- 
tions of the .state. This cjuestion has given ris«' to 
vcr>- doe dissertations. Atill, in Knglaod. although 
a radical, was chiefly prcoccupieil, in his excel- 
lent worlc on ■■ Hi prescntative Oovernnn ni." wilh 
the means of counterbalancing the omuipoteuce 
of the unenlightened clasNes, and of givfaig to the 
superior claN-rs n slian' of influence <()ninii n-u- 
ratf witli their intelliireiice. in his Ijook on 
"LilKTly, " he has vindieateil to Its fullest extent 
the principle of free thought. At the same time, 
in the " Principles of Political Economy," he re- 
nounces the iudividuulisi rigori.sm of the economic 
school, and admits ttie principle of education by 
the state. In France indhidtialism has had for 
an iiriuiiial, iiit igrlie and iuipav-inned defender, 
the highly iutellcctiuil Fr>'d<:ric Basliat ; and in 
different tlegrees individualism is the spirit which 
is manifesftil in the new political scliool, that of 
Jules Simon. l,:dK»ulaye, I^iufrey, l*r''vo'>t-Pani- 
<lol, most of tile economists, etc. On the other 
hand, it must be acknowledged that the principle 



I of centralization and of the state has found aa 
eminent apologist In 1>upont- White, who, faifh- 
; ful to the traditions n{ the democratic school, 
maintains the pretlomiuunce of the state over the 
individual, and separates tlie principle of political 
lil>crty. to whif h he is most strongly attached, 
frxjm the prineipU: of lui»iuz Jut re and Ihuikz jhi-»- 
Iter, which, from the writings of economists, haa 
passed into those of publicists. Such are the ques- 
tions which political science ie discussing in our 
day. Paul Jahvt. 

FOLITICS) Nitsre ind Gbnneter of. I. 

Poli'tfrs 17.1 ffif Arf of fhf St^itf niid (in a .*v"/« //c< <^ 
1 Ifie State. The conscious life of the state, the 
guidance of the state and the Influanebtdf of the 
affairs of the state, that is, consciou>- i)o!!tieal 
1 practice, is what we call i>olitics. Men ^^ho liy 
their office or their calling take a prominent part 
in this practice and in the influencing of the af- 
fairs of the state, as for instance, government offi- 
cials, representatives in legislative a.sseml)lies, 
Joumaliiiils, etc, we may designate as political 
men. The honorable and dignified name oif states- 
man is given only to tlio-e rare men who distiu- 
guisli themselves as guides and leaders among 
politicians. The science of this political practice 
we .ilso cliaracK rize as politics. The representa- 
tives of politii's as a x ieiice, may Ihj culled isditi- 
cal s<-!entis|ji and political philosophers. ~ Politics 
as p^iliticnl practice, and politics as tho doctrine 
or science of the state, stand in a natural recipro- 
cal relation to eat-h other. In the iK-giuning, and 
in the lower stages of the development of nations, 
the former precedes the latter : and the hitter fol- 
lows in llie wake of the former liiiiiilly and late. 
But, in proportion aa the political spirit awakens 
in a nation, and becomes self-conscious, the im- 
portniice of politics as the science of the stale in- 
cn-:ises also ; it Itegiiui to keep pace wilh the 
progress of the practical art of the State orpoUtical 
practice. At times it outruns its more iviwerful 
companion, an<l guides the tendencies and move- 
ments of the latter, by illuminating with its lon;h 
some new, untrodden road. — Aristotle came only 
after the life of the great Ifellenic republics was 

cloM-d ; hut, as a leai lier, lie iiire( ill 'I AlexaiidiT. 
Cicero wrote his bcicniitic political works at the 
close of the Roman repiiblir. but before Oasar and 
Augustus had ap|M'ared upon iliesccne. Maclii:i- 
j velli had the pafiern of tin- It.dian princes of the 
renai-'-sance Ix fore eyes ; he wrote after tho 
time of Louis XI. <)f France, but became tho 
teacher »>f i.oiiis XIV. and <ti Na|M>leon III. 
Rouss<.au was the prophet of the French revolu- 
tion. Frederick the Great of Prussia and Alexan- 
der Hamilton were contemporaneously the found- 
ers of a new doctrine of tlie state, and of a new 
political practice MonteM|uieu appi-aretl after 
the English revolution, and after tho full devel- 
o]ira< nt of con-.tilutional monarchy in F.nudand. 
which he recommended to the rest of ( oniiiu utal 
Euroi>e, and became ilie teacher of the people of 

the United dtalcs and of liu: French lestumtMn. — 
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TlW two tilingB which we dSBignatf by one nnd 
the Bame term, politics, are mdically diffemit. — 
1. PoHllos, a< the art of the stntc, has certain 
(U'flnUe cxtc-rnal aims, which dllTcT aci-ordinir to 
Uie wants of the momeot. It sevki) to reach a 
certain external remtft. for ItMtanoe, to eMaUlsh 
better in-timtiiins for lht> ivoplc or Tor j.-ty, to 
overoome an enemy, to jH-cure or exti-iul the \yn\\ - 
cr of the itate, etc. Polltiral practice manlfrais 
ii^iflf ill diMfls, nn<l «urc(ss is the aim nn«l the t*'**t 
of the art of tin- Mali-. A siiit i'ssful |>i>n«y con- 
atitul(>s lh(> fnnic of the Ktatcsmnn; and nn iiiistuc- 
ceH'ifiil policy 1* th«' m'JJi of a drfecllve uixl fre- 
qufntly of a bad and unfit polfry. On the other 
hanil, jM»lilir'*. as the scientv of tin- state, docs not 
purHuc any external aiin, and is not eiitimated by 
external nicrew. Tt has no aim hut the knowledge 
of tnilh. Its ■xliiry ci>n*isfs in thf (Icstntrtion of 
an error, in the discovery of a permanent and 
fmliftal law. in the clear expnaitlon of a conect 
and opp«»rtuue rule for guiflanre, — 2. Ah the 
aims of the art of the slate and of the science of 
the state are difTerent, so nho are the means they 
employ. It is not enough for tlie statesman that 
he tliinkN correctly. lie wi«hes. also, to reullre 
hi<< thought.s in «levils. and to this end he rwpnnf* 
power. lie must overcome or erade the obstacles 
that oppose liim, and he reqnirpfl the actual tnuia- 
forin:i<i<'ii (if ilic sttiMinni iicitli-r \v|it< 1i lie IiaMtO 
give Bha[M: to. He muHt Htrain the uutliority of 
the state, which, in case of need, can enforce a 
fnllowinp; or he muttinTokc tin- support of pub- 
lic opinion. Accurdfalgto cia-uiusiances, he niiivl 
ha%e money, or even troops, at bi>* di>p.»s:ii. — 
Politics t» a science can dispense with all these 
external mj-ana of piiwer. It docs not trust in 
violence, but in ]o\:U: When it obs<>rves care- 
fully and thinka oorrcctly, it is certain of its prog- 
reaa, taxi does not need the authority of the law, 
Bor the appl.iu^r of thi' niultitmle. With all the 
trcasun.'^ of the land at one's commauii. it would 
be as impoMible to lift an error into a truth, as, 
with the aid «if all the aniK d power of the state, 
tolow< r a trnlli into an error. — 8. Politics, as 
political practice, can not dispense with external 
stniL'L'li if it will ac<-omplish anything. The 
Btatt-iuati muKt take into account both the hos- 
tile and friendly pa->'ions. He is very fn-quenlly 
compelled to take some aide. He can not avoid 
the excitement which aecompnnies the irtrupyle 
with fr< <iui ntly Viitti-r foes. He mii<t pn-HTvc 
his courage in the midst of danger, his presence 
of mind in the honr of battle, and his will power 
In ncfioii. Without a mnnly cliMnicfcr, there enn 
be no jrenuine statesman. The iM>litj<nl s< ifnti>t. 
on the contiaiy, examines the object of his inves- 
tigntion in pence. He can consider that object 
from tlifTi rfTit points of view, without prejudire 
or partial!'; n li-turlK-d by the nnin's of war of 
opponents. He enjoys tliat perfect peace of mind 
which helonfpi to scientific thought, and draws 
hi>* rt.tK lu.>'ii>im <li-|»a--.i<uintcly. — 4. Kvm the 
statesman's way of tliiuking is different from tlul i 
«r tte poniieal MleDtlfl. Hm mtmrnn to ax- 1 



cited to action by the wants of the particular case, 
and when he weighs principles he d(H>!< so on the 
supposition of their scrviceablencHs and applica- 
bility in till- ease hi- has to deal with. Very fre- 
quently, if he wishes to attain his purpose, be is 
compelled to bimd the sttnight lines of principles 
out of Khajte. anil, at the sn iili) r of >trir(ni-s8 
of principle, to effect compromi^eH even with op- 
posing principles and party tendencies. The re- 
-Sill! of his thoughts is con(lition< <l by llie smci ss 
which he is strivinj; to achieve. — The jMiliiical 
.sciiiilist who only lalM>rs for the actpuiiitioii of 
knowledge, seeks to develop principles in their 
pure form, and may pnu'ced logically and undis- 
turbed. He is not oom|ylled to make any com- 
promises. — The psychology of tho statesman to 
malidy pcnelrstion in Judging and maidntff ttse of 
actual men; thnt of the pi)litic:il phi1oM>pher is 
chiefly Insight into the geueral laws of human 
nature. — "nie men who are at the same time re- 
nowned as statesmen and jioliiiral jihilo«ophel» 
are rather few. The two gre-alc-t iioliti< al phUoa- 
ophcrs of Hellenic nnticpiiiy, .Vrisinilc aiul Plato, 
were but poorly qualitied for political practice, or 
practical statesmanship. There are many notable 
diplomatc-s, generals and minit^ters, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as statesmen, but who have 
achieved nothing for the science of tlie state. 
Nevertheless, the greatest statesmen of history 
were, if not political philoiiophers or political 
savants, at least political tfainkera of a high order; 
for instance, Pfrirlcs, AlexruubT tin- On at, .Tnlius 
Ciestu", C'harlenia<rn('. FnMlcrii k the (Jrral. Wash- 
ington, Handlton, ati.l Nai>oleon I. — In ourown 
times, every practical politician is compelled more 
deeply to reflect on the ideas that at presi^nl en- 
lighten and move the naiinns, and to render to 
himself a full account of the principles which 
determine his own action. In hto pnietieal call- 
in;:, till )' fotr . lie ( .m not di-p^-iisv with m ii ntitic 
labor. Un the other hand, the science of the 
state. In order to be applicable in actual Ufe^ must 
nnder-^iand the «t>ndilions of the real Mfe of tlic 
state, nnd correctly appreciate its interests. In 
this manner practical statesmanship and the sci- 
ence of the state reach each otht-r a helpin<T hand, 
nnd each may look to the other for sup])ort. — 
There certaiidy is in some men a natural talent 
for pcditics, that may be developed through prac- 
tice alone, without the aid of science, as there have 
at all tinu-s been irre.it captains and leaders in war 
who never frequented a military school, but de- 
veloped their talent on the field of battle. Yet, 
with e<(unl natural talents, and undi r cipinl ( ir- 
cuinstan< <'s in ail elsi-, the si icntitii ally tmim d 
politician will be greatly sui>erior to tin- rude 
practitioner. In our times the <'ombinalion of 
practical statesmanship and itolilieal s< i( iice has 
Ismme indtspi-nsablc to ]toliticians, and if not 
absolutely necessary, it is at least highly useful to 
the political scientist. The science of the state 
not rnlii.'lit<'ns p<iliti< al ]>nirii(<- or ]ii:i(!ii al 
politics, but purijkt and cnitotdft it. (Compare Ue 
Ptttott» PHmeipm de to se^dwa jwlA^griM^ Fvta, 
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1870, p. 9.) But tlu n, political practice quickeas 
the glaoce of the political scientist, and protects 
him from a cbfldiah talfllng with the imaginings 
of empty spcculatioa. — In the wiirch nfter truth 
each of the diHercnt sciences has its own method, 
and frequently calls Into activity different mental 
powers, and some one mental power nmre than it 
does the other^i. Thua, natural w icniitic thought 
depends chiefly on the exact observation of facts 
peioe[>tible by tho aeoaee, and usuaUy from visible 
effects Infers the imrlslbte cause. Its method is 
induction, and its itroofs are mostly borrowetl 
from analogy. The sptxiulative pbiloeoptaer de- 
nies the sensuaHy peroeptible pbenomeDOo, and 
endeavors to discover or reach the infinite Idea, 
the abM>lute. through the self-cunsciuus human 
mind. Bejfinning here, he then draws his con- 
clusions by t lie way of logical dwiurtion. D'jul 
thought is generally the subordinulion of a con- 
crete fact under a general legal principle. Its 
method is, in Uie first place. Judgment by means 
of suhsumptfon, and the inference from the gen- 
< ral legal jirinciple to the consenucnce of its vio- 
lation: restitution or compensation or punishment. 
AKMnifthoughtls directed particularlytoorganic 
diNtiiictiou, to the e^timatioti of f'ir< rs, the calcu- 
lation of means, the psycliologicul Htu<iy and influ- 
encing of men, and, lastly, to the development and 
improvement of Inmian affairs in conformity to na- 
ture. — II. The lit liitf'ii of I\fUticnto .\f(triih. .Mach- 
ittvelli was the first to separate politics from monds, 
and to proclain\ jiolitical practice independent of 
mora! prew-ri p: iu 1 1 s . The ndaptabflity of the meaa<« 
to the ends of the stale wuh, with Machiavelli. the 
only allowable meuaure or criterion in politics. 
' To him it was a matter of indifference whetlier 
the statesman aele*! inoRilly or immorally. Macli- 
iuvelli only demanded of him that his action 
should be useful to the state. When a crime is 
of advani.ige to the state, he recommends rrime; 
when noble miiideduea» beeomes mjurious to the 
atate, hecoodemns it. lie exprciMly reniaiks, that 
the appearance of virtue is friH}uent]y more useful 
to the prince than real virtue, and, when it is so, 
he gives the fonner the preference over the latter. 
Since his time the name of Mactiiavellism in pol- 
itics has been given to that Icind of Immoral, con- 
•CleOOeleKS, though ecrtainly liold, politii-^. wliirh 
is profitable to the sute, or only to the head of the 
state. Froderick the Great, fai his " Anti-Mach* 
iavel," \vli. ;t a ynitiir m.iii, trave vent, in eloipn-iit 
ianguage, to liis intlignaiion at this diMtiiiic, 
When king, however, he too diHtingiii-shtil Uiween 
politics and morals, and made the go^Ml of the 
state the supmue law iu nil political aetion. But 
he was still full of the conviction that politics was 
Intrinsically and Indissolubly connected with the 
moral government of the world, and tlut it was 
c\( eedingly injurious to 8<'parate the one from the 
Other. — In the scientific distinction between poli- 
tics and nmrsls. we recognize a grest and lasting 
progn-^'*. a di>>tinclif)n wliich alone has rendered 
possible an independent science of politics. To 
tUnk, ia • political sense, is to think from the 



point of view of the state; to judge morally is to 
consider human actions from the point of view of 
the moral order of the universe, conformably to 
the categorj'. "goodand bad." But Machiavelli. 
who certainly can not he denied the credit of this 
distinction, by his redtless exaggeration of it, 
even to the iK>int of complete separation of poli- 
tics from morals, weakened the power of the good 
anxmg men, greatly stimulated the ambition Ot 
princes, and thoroughly corrupted ))ulitical prac- 
tiea. We accordingly hold firmly to the rehi- 
tive independence of political science, but we at 
the some time recognize that political practice 
must not phK» itself ia contradiction with the 
laws of the nirtriil order of the world. — Wf do 
not speak here of tlie moral law, which religious 
revelation proclaims as the command of the Deity. 
Such a moral law is ndigion, which influences 
only believers in it. We here allude rather to the 
moral law derived fromhuman nature, and under- 
stood by human reason, as the intrinsically well- 
grounded ordering of all human life. It is un- 
thinkable that politics, as the rule of external life 
in common of man in the state, can be absolutely 
separated fhmi, and completely independent of. 
the moral law, considend as the rule of proper 
human conduct in general. It is ju^it as untltink- 
able, as in the economy of the state it ia impossl' 
ble, to ignore the laws of physics or mathematics. 
As politicii, moreover, should tulvance the pros- 
perity of society, and endeavor to promote the 
improvement of the community, the determination 
of these tasks can not safely be undertaken with- 
out, at the s;iu)e time, paying due regard to the 
moral duties of human life in general, and to the 
destinies of humanity, pointed out by the moral 
law. ThiH, imt tin- < u- si paratini» of ix)li- 

tics and monds, still lei>s the ho.siile opjKisition of 
the two, but the preservatlmi of the intimate re- 
lationship between them, is the correct view in 
thi.^ matter. Both in the determination of political 
ends and aims, and la the choice of {xilitical means, 
moral considerations must not be lost sight of. — 
1. Enda and Ainm. The ends and aims of politics 
w/ry, indeed, be uioniUn indifft n iit, but they nJuntld 

not be immoral. Many political reforms arc effected 
from juridico-technical, or from military or po- 

liiicd rt ntiDruical motive's; tliu<. public monuments 
owe their form to the enthiuiusin of the artist for 
the lieantiful. When a new mode of prooedura 
is intnxluccil, or when the army is organized and 
« xert d; when a n«'W system of duties is adopted, 
or a new style of architecture empU)yed: In all 
cases of this kind, moral considerations have no 
shari', or only a very subordinate one. But, since 
statomen are hunuin beings, they should not 
exempt themselves from the general duties of 
men. and in their political calling they should not 
act contrary to the moral destiny of mankind; 
tlut is, tliey should not pursue jtolitical ends 
which morality condemns;. — This truth was hy 

nf) means liidden from the nalinns of aiitifjuity. 
It wasemphaticjilly prodaimeil in the sacred books 
of the Hindoos, Jews and Chinese^ and greatly 
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strengthened by their rclL'K)ii»i n>vcrfnrr for the 
authority of God or of tlie gods. But ancient 
pnctioe was, notwithBtandfng. exceedingly Uix in 
thb resp<Tt. Tlio aml)i(ii>n <if iimHohs, ;inil tlic vl 
fiiihncss of rulers hcliMHl tlani, for tlu innst part, to 
mn eMjy wttlement wit h oonHcicnc*-. Tlie extension 
of power and the exploitation of Hubjc-cis were but 
seldom moderated or limited by moral consider- 
ations. — In the politics of tlie last ccnfurii-s. like- 
wise, the moral criterion wa« but aeldom applied. 
Tbe tow cf morals forbtdd man to exploit Ma fel- 
loiw4lian. a« the mere object of his pleit^uro and 
hli rule, and requirea every ouu to honor his fel- 
low-man aa a being of the aame apccies eodowed 
with reason. Yet how fn^juently has tlic eapri- 
cious authority of rulers and their favorites been 
immoderately extended, and impro[)i-r]y used, 
contrary to this moral law, to indu]gt> the evil in- 
clinations of the human heart. But by dej^rees 
public opinion develops into a public conscience, 
and more clearly enunciatea its admonitions and 
warnings, and bestows praise or blame aeoording 
aait pereeivt s a coiitrudirtion or liarniony l>t'twt < n 
political endfl and the moral duties of life. — The 
liberatkm of an oppieaaed nation from a fordgn 
yokf. thr iri'^nnmc' of jM-acc. the spread and ira- 
pruvcmenl of civilizalioii, the I'diiraiion of citi- 
lena to freedom, the ennobling of culture, and 
the encouragement of huiuaiie in>ititulions, are 
all, at the same time, moral anil jKOitieal dvities of 
life, and honored as such. Yet sophists here find 
a oonvenieat field. Only too easily do they suc- 
ceed tn cloaking selfish passions In the mantle of 
moral endeavor, by repn-M iiliiiL' tyranny as order, 
Oonquc^t as the spread of civilization, and revolt 
against political authority as freedom. — S. Mmnt. 
It i" much more ililllrult to drrcnninc tlir relation 
of nionil demands to the m< ans of politio. .Mor- 
allstsare inclinetl to apply thcKiune rule to iM>Iitieal 
mean^ that w*- havi- here rceoirnized as applindjie 
to ixilitical ends. They jrrant that means mondly 
indifTereiit nuiy be employe<l in |M>litical practice, 
but they do not allow that morally impure means 
idHnild at any time be used. Moral feeling and 
loirii al ei.ii-i^l' iicy vem to declare lliis to Ih" 
wholly incoute>table. — And yet a glance at his- 
toiy. or into the prartioal political life of the pres- 
ent lime, shr)ws fli.it there are t're.it difUcuIties in 
the way of the strict application of this rule, and 
tbat, as a matter of fact, auch application is 
scarcely possible. Wi can not i<;nore this: that 
It la better for the slate that it should In- saved < 
frommme great dancer by an energetic man, U-d 
by an inonlinatie love of power, than weakened 
by a timid but personally virtuous ruler. Nor 
can We ijinrire thai it is of jrrenter advantage to 
naiionid well-being when aroused vanity helps i 
build works of common ntility. than when pious ' 
lumiilify iloe> notliitiL' M.aiiy ])oliMci.'m^ liave, 
therefore, entirely ili iiied the applieabiiily of the 
above-mentioncil rule to political means, and j 
mainfaini-<l tliat the prin< iiilc. •'Tliceinl vinclilies ' 
the means," uuiy In* wron^ in private morals. Imt ; 
can not be diqwmed with aa a poUtkal maxim. I 



Rtit n closer examiiinf ion at nnrc revr nl'; how very 
dangerous this opinion is to Ihc whole moral cou- 
dition of things. When tbe state exeuaes die 
iiTunondity of the political mean» emplin-i d. by 
the mondity of the end to be attained, what pre- 
vents individu.ds from imitating thccxampleof 
Uie state? There is a natural inclination in men, 
when they commit a wnmg, to e.xeu.se it to them- 
.selves and to others, by the allegnti»m that it was 
a means to a good end. If the maxim that " the 
end justiflea the means'* thus became general, the 
authority of tlic moral law would Ik- completely 
paralyzed, and the wild cliase of sinful deturc« 
after satisfaction would not be stopped by any 
cuiniin;: allusion to lauilabic aims, but continued 
with increiuvd ardor. The liannony of the moral 
order of the world would 1h' destifncd if the open 
rupture l)otwcon moral ends and immoral means 
was recognize<l, and if the moral law only re- 
tainc<l a certain authority in respect of the end-s, 
but was entin-ly powerless m to the choice of the 
means to be employed in iKtlitics. — It ia not easy 
to find an exit fn>;n tliis laliyrinth. The incon- 
siderate demands of moralists seem altogether im- 
practicable, while the opinion of political aophists 
la ruinous to tlie mond ordi-r We can iniin safe 
ground only after wc shall have more cIok-Iv ex- 
aminetl the nature of the state, and more deeply 
investipit«Hl the relation of evil to the moral order 
of the world. — 1. The state, a.s a man like, com- 
posite perstm, produced by the union of men. is 
not merely a civil person, but a moral civil per- 
aon. As the moral law embraces all mankind, 
and is valid ,is to all. the state can neither n leasi- 
itself from its moral duties to humanity, to other 
naliona, to its subjects, to those who live under 
its yirofertion, but should hee<l tho<e dtities ami 
fultill them. The dutie^i of the state bind the 
representatives of the power of the state and tlie 
organs of tin* authority of tlie state, as well as 
the ruled autl )>iirties. Patriotism, fidelity, jus- 
tice, bravery, the diligent and careful fulfillment 
of official duty, are especially the virtues of po- 
litiral life. (^vHization as it advances develops 
this si'iis«* of mocal duty, and enhances its de- 
mands.— The momi law does not limit it«elf to 
political alms. It is binding on tbe whole state, 
in all its doincrs. and in all its life — Ibit 
the state is the onierinj: of the external life of 
men in common. The moral ilemands addressed 
to till' politician lie in a dini tion and liave a cri- 
terion ililTerent froni th<' moral demands that re- 
ligion makes on men. The latter are addressed 
to the inner life of the soul, the former to the 
external organiitalion of the community, of tbe 
ix-opie, usiii- the u..r(l people in its jv«litie,d 
N iise. The saint au»y consider tuffering as the 
hiL'hest iKTfection: but the atatesman'a duty is 
<fr/:,,ii The preiHimlerantly reliirious man may 
SI elude himself fr<»m the world, and like the 
hemut withdraw Into bh« innermost sotd. The 
|H)litieal man must remain in human wK-iety, 
and throu;j:h men influence other men. The 
church may give the cotMclcooe of the individual 
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the highest oommailds of Mm] pferfpction, as the 

duty of his lifr; tlio slate mii-t modrnite its rc- 
qulremenls with a due regard for the actual ca- 
pacity and defldenctes of the many. Relijsion 
Ufn its expectationH even to the height of divine 
perfection; the state can not stniin its coercive 
laws Inn oiid wliat the average nature of the ma- 
jority Clin iM'ur. The priest may tell the believer 
hoit (uid trfiiit he ali'jiild be; the BtiitcMnnn must 
take men >im they are. — In judging political con- 
duct, therefore, we must apply only the relative 
standard of moral demandfi which corresponds 
with the stMire of iiirna! culture tlnit a naliou or a 
society hm, for the lime iK'iog, attained, so far as 
that cntture la represented in Its better avcmgo 
constituent parts. T\iU standard i-< the stnndanl 
of the good ctiizcn and uf the <tuiiful olliciul, us 
both are at the time understood hy the people. — 
When we consult hi^liiry, it affonN n« some ^af- 
isfueliou to observe lljat liunianily, in tills nspeet, 
has incontestably made notal)lc progress. From 
age to a^ moral demands have risen, and the 
moral standard or criterion has become more re- 
fined. The ancient Gn-eks and Romans < onsidenHl 
almost cverj'tbing permisiiiblc against an enemy 
with which the state was enpnintl in war. They 
felt no monil repui^nanee to kill di fm-i li-'.s fiw-s. 
to sell Uie wives aud children of the conquereii, as 
well aa the conquered themseWes, as slaves; to 
saek towns and burn villair'-s. If a jreneral of tin- 
j)res< nt day were (o treat his coiKpien'd enemy in 
such a brutal and cniel manner as only ten) often 
was done by even the be^t warriors of antiquity, as 
was done by the amiable Alexander the Great, 
and the magnanimous Julius ( 'n sjir. such a nnm 
would be shunned as a maniac, or outlawed as a 
human monster from the civflizni worM. — In like 
ni.uiuiT rlic ( 'liri^liati Jiitlinns of the miild'c air' s 
looked upon evcrj- form of cruelty to unl)elicvcr8 
and hen-tics as perfectly just and permissible. 
The Uoinan P'>1>< -, wlmtu Chnstendom reven-d 
as the highest moral authority, n-jH-atetUy ajv 
proveil the horrible maxim, that no one was bound 
to keep faith with unbelievers. Even the sanctity 
of the oath, when It came In contact with the glow- 
ing religious fanaticism of the Homan pri< st. dis- 
appeared in smoke. (Instances by Laurent, Etudet 
tur nitMre ife rhvmanitf, Ix , 142, x. , 888.) The 
civiii/rd world of the ]iri-s< nt day uuauiniously 
condemns such immorality. Our manly feelings 
revolt at the thought that formerly the ambassa- 
dors of European |iowers in Stanihul wen-ohU'red 
to throw themselves on the ground before the 
Turkish sultan. We consider the incense of tjasc 
flattery which, at the close of the seventeenth 
century and beginning of the eighteenth, wnsof- 
f»Trd to Louis XIV. even by the most renowned 
writer^ of that lime, both contemptible aud un- 
worthy of human beings. Even in the dphleenth 
century, in tlu' EsiLili-h parliaiii' ut. eorrujition 
was 140 much at Iiome, and general to such a de- 
gree, that an English mtuhtier. to obtain a major- 
ity, rould not avoid brihin j in 1i\ idiial member! 
of parliuuieut with money aud oilier gifts. It did 



no injury to the honorable name of the renowned 

Rtati-.man, Pitt, lliar \u- efTected the dissolution of 
the IribU parliament and the union of Ireland 
with Great Brltafai by bribery. A minister who 

shotild do the same thing to^y wouhl In- lost, in 
the opinion of the public. — In the diplomatic in- 
tercourse of the eighteenth oentury, equivocation 
and intentional deception were still SO nmeh in 
vogue that even a sincere and truthful m;iu was 
occasionally compelled to wear a mask, just ma 
merchant, obliged to do buaincm with rogues, eatk 
scarcely avoid dissimntntion. And even now false- 
hood and ilici ption are not uidirard of iu iiit< r 
national intercourse. But sincerity and truthful- 
ness dare, at least, openly engage in war against 

thU kind of immorality. — '^ If we can trnt re 

I • 

(juire political leaders to pursue a course hIkivc 
the understanding, pliancy and Iractablencs.'t of 
the aveniiro niftn with whom they have to dr-al, 
we may at IciLsl retpiiix- tluil they should not re- 

! nuiin Im'Iow the moral height of the average cult- 
ure of their time and nation; but that here also 
they should remain the guides and leaders of the 
many. I'ncisily because lluy are liaih rs, and 
shine forth as models to those who stand lower 
than they, or follow behind them, the moral de- 

I niamls that arc uv.\'\i- on thent arc iM< ;[fi r. X 

' virtuous prince iirodu< i s an elevating and cnno- 

t bling effect on the society whldl looka up to him. 
while a viciotjs nder lowers even the moral cnn- 
dition f)f his subjects. — Humanity's moral duty 

I is the fulfilhiir iit of its destiny. When men hltf- 
moniously develop their faculties, they advance 
morally. Nations and their leaders are responsible 
to humanity if th< y do nol take part In this prog- 
IVS8. They owe it to humanity to take such a part. 
—4. The mere turning to account of Immoral 
acts eommilled by olln rs, by the stalcsman for 
Ihc good of the stale, is perinisHiblc to the states- 
man . In so far as such acts appear a happy accident 
for his purpnscH. IJut when tlic st.itc^man himwdf 
causes or favors such acts he iK'conics n party to 
them, and, as such, a participant in the responsi- 
bility and guilt of their immorality. — When King 
Philip IT. of Spain delegatetl murderers to kill 
Qui i n ElizjdH th of Englaml, he iH-canie guilty of 
a crime, which can be excused neither by like plea 
of the pood of Spain nor mitigated by the approv- 
al of pn|>i T*ius V , given it on ndigious grounds. 
(Laurent, supra, ix., liM), x., 171.) It bears wit- 
nesK to the still uucertain feeling of the public 
opinion of that time, that it extolled Ihc chevalier 
Ikiyard as a hero of rare virtue, because he de- 
cidedly rejected the proposal of the duke of Fer 
rara. to kill the l*o\ye, allhotigh the latter had 
c*»nspired agiunst his own life and thnt of the 
duke. (Laurent, supra, X.. 800.) The connivance 

I at crime, allowing it to be committed, by one in 
power, whose duty It Is to prevent and prosecute 

I it, should lir n-L'^ardcd as a nvral ofTcns*-. even 
when not punishable. The n»ere expression of 
the wish to get rid of a damrerous adversary. Is 
fii'quenlly the only thin;r nci di d to put a dag'.'er 

I into the hand of au a^as^in to kill the obnoxious 
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person. But, nn the gtmeml can not be blamed 
who takes advanlago of the report.s of n iniitw 
conoernin^ the weaknoss of the enemy's jiosition, 
•o odUier can we blame a priooe who avails lUm- 
■elf of the nranler of a f>rpt«nder to the throne, 
which he ueitln r pn.vok^ d nor favored, for the 
purpose of slreugtUeniug hu own nulhorily. — 
5. Private morali and state moraU rest on the 
Kim<- basis of tin- tnonil (»nlcr of Ww world, jind 
an- |)ervatl< d by the same spirit of man n d. stiny 
and duly hi lir<-. They therefore helob<; toirvthcr 
a>< 'win bu(l< of tlie sam«* pao'nt frrc. and of the 
NUUe sptrits. N'everthi ks>-, llie iiiMiiiet of ua- 
tiitns haH, from time out of mind, ever feU that 
there cxUt»l a subilu diflerenoe between them. 
There are, indeed, casei tn which the same ac- 
tion appcjirs in Ji difT«Tent Ii«:hl. iiml is difTt rently 
Judged, accordiug oh it in jivrformeil by a alnttw- 
man with patriotic intention, or by a private indi- 
vidtnd from M lfi>h interest. The reproliate prin- 
ciple of Maehiavellian ixiHcy, "The advantage of 
tlic ^l.1te excuses ull the crimi"* of the Btalesman,"* 
i> only ilic rariraluntl, an<l thercforn lilanvwor 
ihy. t \|.rt ssjoii of ii comrt iiini. There is iu faet 
Mich Ik lliin_' Its a reason of state, a raiton ^ftOt, 

the effect of which on llie public conscience and 
on the moral jnd;;ment \% snnctiooed by the his- 
tory of the world Wlial i- the mtton of this dif 
fereace!' and how is it to be understood f— It aeems 
to me tliat thi«« question can be answered only by 
first investiirt'in.: tin- nuiuiing of t'vil in the mora] 
order of the world. I-]vil up|)earH in an entirely 
different li.clil, aceonlin]:; ilh it Ih conKidvrm as the 
act of an individnal wlin df^|ti-c> ;iiid \ julalcs the 
nic»rul <irder of tlie world. ora> it is exanuned from 
a hitrher point of virw. fron> a poini of view over- 
looking the aggregate life of humanity. What in 
the individually gtiiliy man apftears as evil, tv^ 
blameworthy and reproliate. in its connection 
with the all, shown itself a neccssaiy condition 
pivcedent of the g(K)d, and, to that csteot. It i$ 
}r<HN{. WhatMephistopheleasnidof hlmsdf.thut 
he was — 

Fi'- TfitU rtnt it nrr Km/t, 

/>;, Mf'-lM ./<'. /; V ifi//. mill jrtetn fla* (I'ltf fJKxfft." 

applies in an eniincin degree to the ca.se we are dis- 
cussing. The highest virtue is attained only in the 
itruggle with evil iucHtialions, whether one's own 
or tlnwe of others. All progress in goo<l is con- 
ditioned by the overcoming of evil. As human 
error is nvtx-M%ary li» the knowledge of the truth, 
so is evil in the worlci of men the neccfiwry stage 
prelitiiin iry to moral p-rfeclinti. — Evil has po 
peruiaiiemy iu the world. It is always combated 
and overcome, and finally conquered. It ceaiws to 
Iwevil.-i- -o-iti it liiis n-.dly lieen . (iiiquenMl Then 
it Ijcx iim'x lear tiiai i! lias^iTvid the di velojmient 

• .\n •■xpr-'-Inn >if Mi - K-- i" h pn -iilei.t .ImtMitn. In I,.iur- 
t\\\. X , ji :m . • A- lo ••>■ ■ • I'^iif bf « 7'/»i7"(< ,/, >.-Aij<m» 

ftOfih UAr H'l '<ti I,' jr- h'.utirr, t^tlil'i'l *lit^ Mint ftft/tM' <i 
/.««r» r.ii hi ht,i,l' 'hjnl eOUItt fi U ' Itl 

ni'if^ -, " i r , " I'rini-ri". inil<'«-<l. iiTii t1 nil ■• (l<i 
'hKtnrful tbiii.~. which w cm ii-'t ihir! f.uilt «itli, wbtn 
UMr> ar.- UfHrfal tu ilw-ir fiiit*-t> : fur kIi.hiui.', iu Uic umuUi; oI 
^Mtt or MitnuMii(e, b callLtl >«iMlnm " 
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of good. But so far as the aggregate Is concerned, 
everything depends on this: that evil sliould lie 
made subservient to go<xl; that evil should Im- con- 
quered by good, and that it should be. as it were, 
the mere Imckground of good. To this extent 
we may distini:uisli hetweiii s^^A .-liins mihI i vil 
meuns, but tltiit distiucliou is allowable only when 
the latter stands in a subordinate relation to the 
former, or has been completely ( niiipn ri d ^y it, 
ami rendered ^'immI. What is thus inic o| the 
moral order of the world in t;enerul. may by an- 
aloiry be appli*"*! to the state. The state al.««> is a 
great whole, a world in itself. In the state also it 
is possible that what seems evil in a particular 
case may become good in ita relation to the whole. 
The guilt of the individual, which oonddmd 
apart is evil, may. when brought into c«>nnection 
with the progrvwiive life of the whole people, 
reveal itself as an advancement of tlie good, and 
hence 1h-< dine 'j-ood. yet oidy in as fur !>>i the evil In 
the imiiviilual hiis really In-eu overcome hy the im- 
prfivetiK'nl of the whole, only when the evil has 
rc.illy lut n made subservient to the gofwl. — The 
state, as an uj:jxregale being, can as little dispense 
with human {wssions^ to promote its i>n>grcss, a» 
can the Deity in his government of the world. If 
it were possible to extirpate selfishness, ambition, 
v.mity. love of gl<»rA' and love of strife from fJie 
hcartji of the citizens of a state, the conmiuoity 
would lose immensely in elastic force, and a great 
deal less of giKxl and of what is useful to the 
coHimon weal would l)c performed in the world. 
The manly virtue of patriotism is never entirely 
frti- from admixfnre with |»asslons of this kind; 
and as the noble metals can become a cvirrenl coin 
only by being alloyed with a baser one, soistliA 
admixture of patriotism with the passions neces- 
sary in practical politic.4. — We therefore must not 
claim that tin; statesman should refuse the support 
of morally impure means. We can not reproach 
the ruler who, utider certain circumstances, em- 
]i!oy>i ill the public si-rvice jK-rsons wIh.s, ni ual 
worth he luay despise, but from whom lie expects 
great rcmilta tor the state. We must not Uame 
the minister who understands how to use the moral 
weaknesses of a prince, or the blind zeal of a jwirty, 
to carry out a measure of common utility. — But 
we must at all times take heed lest the evil, which 
must l)e overcome while it la use<l, should grow 
t<M) js^werful. It sluudd m-ver Ik- allowed lo rule, 
but always be mode to serve. Only when tbia sub- 
ordination lias been insured, msy evfl lie admit- 
ted as a spur to t verlion in the way of icood. Yet 
evcu iu this sense the principle remains a danger- 
ous one, and may easily be misUHed by the sophist. 
Its danirer, liowi vr r. is L'ri aily lev>..-n. d ^\ lien !hi« 
suli-ervient rel.ition of e\ il in tin individual to the 
moral pro^^ress of the whole is eorn ctly estinmt«'d 
and honestly taken into consideration. — l>i»]»i> 
jmrtioniitt means, that is, means the moral injury 
of which |h greater than the projrrcssof the whole, 
which they should serve, are alwaya lo lie repni- 
bated. For this reason the public conscience un- 
quaJifiedly oondcmns every o|iett and direct braadt 
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of fttitb, ail for instaiux', the breach of tlie con 
ditioDS of capituliition by a victor, becaune faith 
in one'a word of lionor forms the moral cement 
which holds together the ordering of the world of 
men. The destruction of such faith would so 
daogecously shake the general security of the law, 
thitt the injury c»used by an open breach of faith 
■vviuild I'v far Dutweigh the profit which tlic stalf! 
might possibly derive from it. On the contrary', 
pabHe opinion la but little alioekcd vkai ft aaw 
that n treaty injurious tr) the state ha^ not been 
executixl. Public opinion distinguijihei) decided!}' 
betwnen an illicit breach of fuiih, and the unsntls- 
ftttUuj or the hindered fulfillment of a treaty. It 
istflCDWiiie strongly inclined, even too much so, to 
exctue the deceiving nf it |K)litical athTrsary &a 
penottlwibJe wh«a |Mrofltabl« to the atate, and it cx- 
prowas Its Indignant reproach only when the gen- 
eral (lunir« r of malir ious deception uHsunics Ihc 
form of fraud and imposture. Frederick the 
GmatMidof hlmaeir. thrt aa a prirate individual 
kn would keep hU wonl under nil circurastances, 
bat that as a prince he would sacrifice even Im ix-r- 
•onal honor to the state, if the existence of the 
stale requircil thfit nacriflce. — No crime excites 
both the moral and the legal Hen.se of a pcHipIo to 
greater horror than murder. Public opinion rep- 
robates the exctue^ often nttempted, of political 
mnrder, by the plea that ft was committed for the 
good of the stme. In vain hiis the nuihorityof 
Pope Gregory XIV., who ordered that the bor- 
ribfo Saint Bartholomew maMacre ahould be com- 
mcnionitctl hy ;i 7* D< 'im, been appciilcd to; and 
in vain ha.>« it lieeu attiuipted to det'cutl the Sep- 
tember massacres of the French revolution in 
179S. by sliowinir tliat thfv wcurod the lilM-ralion 
of France from u foreign yoke, and the protec- 
tion of republican freedom. The uubiuM^-d moral 
judgment of the modem world revolts at the re- 
cital of those horror*. The malevolent, premedi- 
tatetl attack on a human life kcomis to us su( h a 
dangerous and serious evil and injustice, that 
mn^er should never be emplojrod aa a meana to a 
pdlilic i! i nd. — But even this rulf i'^ not willii»nt ex 
ception. Thereare und«>ubifdiy political murders 
in hlitoiy concerning which public opinion, even 
in the case of sensible, thinkuig and mortil men, 
b^ns to waver and lie divided; an<l there ai-e 
even a few murders which have been uncondi- 
tionally approved by good men. It is not merely 
momily frivolous men who think like Brutus 
alH)Ut the niurdi r of ( a'-ar, and who e.\< ii-«e the 
murder of the Ru/Mian craperor, Paul 1., as a po- 
Htk»l necomity. The act of Judith, who killotl 
IIi>li)fi-rnes. and thai of Charlotlc C'onl is . wlio 
killed Marat, tire universally extolled The Athe- 
nians celebrated the murder of Ifipparchus in 
non'j^ of praise; and the hunnin<>and tiolile-niinded 
Sschilier II I- I , li lir;iti (i the murder of G< >-,I«'r by 
WUliam '1 > i: m :i itmmaadmireil not only by tin- 
German nation, but by the whole civilized world. 
Tlie very same men who. spite of the |>oliii<'al 
rootiveM which dictated them, cnndt mn the a— a>- 
■tMi<on of Ueniy i V. of Francu and that of Pres- 



idcnt Lincoln, defend the deeds above referred 
to — Hiatory nmnifeatly makes a distinction here. 
It by no meaufl approves the principle that tlio 
end justifies the means; for history does not i»al- 
liate or excuse murder because committed from 
religious or political motives. Hiatory absolves 
the murderer only when hfs act has served to free 
his people from an intolerable tyranny, to ronibnt 
which there existed no other sufficient means, 
when the tyranny, with its pemickHis effects, is a 
far gn-ater evil than the nuirder of an individual, 
and wlicn the expres-siuu of Spinoza ha.s bec-ome 
i^plicable, that "the tyrant should be killed like 
a mad dog."— It in impr)>isil»lc, indc'e<l. to deny 
the danger of even thi.s limited excuse of a natur- 
ally unjust and immoral act, by its mnttltat •nb' 
ordinatkm to a hli^er good which it serves. A 
fanatic may foolishly believe that he is doing an 
act a;j:roeahlL- to 0<k1, one necessary to hunuinity, 
and even to the state, while sound reason accuses 
him aa an immoral erimfaial. The assasslnatioii 
of C.TSiir did not save the Roman republic, and 
did not avert the empire; on the contrary, it shook 
the Roman state to its foundation, and threw the 
Roman people into confusion — Tin- public con- 
science absolves the political iimrderLT, not when 
the perpetrator himself is simply exempt from 
seUsh motives or low passions, and baa cnpfsd 
in the struggle for the permanent secmlty and 
well-being of the family, of the state, or of hu- 
manity, but when, besides, bis deed must be ob- 
jectively considered as neeemirfi, in the light of 
all related rirfumstanrcs ; in other words, only 
when ii is mauifeiit that the evil chme has really 
served thefuitberanceof th<> g(HMl. — Toour mod> 
cm development corresponds the strong wnso 
of duty that pervades the entire population, 
and the elear consciousness of duty that teacheS 
each of us to devote his life to the sendee of 
the whole, to the extent to whirh the whole, 
that is. tin- slatr, may nee<I liis powi rs. To 
this modem development correspimdit partieuo 
larly the fundamental idea which considers pub> 
lie right as puhlir duty, and lairttii s and ennobles 
polities by the idea of duty to humuuiiy, to na- 
tions and to individuals.— The duty of princes 
and rulers consists in serving the state and the 
l>eople. and the duty of subjects and citizens con- 
sisis in remaining loyal and obi'dient to the au- 
thority of the stale, and, in cose of need, in qwnd* 
ing their blood and treasure for the fatherland. — 
Duty goes Iieyond legal forms, and beyond tin; 
sphere of possible compulsion by the state, and 
its effects are felt beyond their limits. It strains 
all iiower--. strengthens ili-- rhiinit tcr, elevates the 
mind; and in this way. while suppres-sing Kelflsh> 
ness, duty, by the much which it ncc-oniiilisbes, 
powi rfiillv contributes to the genend well-being. 
-111. li, ll,l„t{nn of IMUk* to Ihe Dv'il Onhr 
"f 77i/'. /x. Pnlilie law is the sum tofal of the 
principles, admitted as necessary and cnfordble. 
which regulate the public life of the state. Tt 
creates . and sliapes theorgjuis tliri>u,di whii h the 
I will of the state is expruMcd, and the forms in 
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■which foclal lift' mores. Its highest, most pen- 
vnl and ix'rmjimnt cxpresMon i.s the cou^titutioii 
and the liiw-i. ITeure, u»H-(!ss4irily, the fundumeut- 
«1 polilical principle: All politics (political prac- 
tice) mnst be constitutional, and oonfommbte to 

the l;i\v> PiiUUrs ghn'ihl iitnrbt' uueonatlt iitinintf , 
nor otAeruite than eonfvrmtMt to kites. Auy 
<liif«g«n) of tbit nile, on principle', would be a 
manifest enntradietion of the life of (In ^late 
with thi* unlc-r of the state, Ihut !». a < onlrmiic- 
<ioD of the state with Itself. An unconstitutionul 
policy would attacic the state at a point in wlach 
it ttught to be Hufext, tlml U, in llie very basis 
of it.s existence. An ilii i;al jwliey would shake 
men's faith io the law aud in tho authority of tlie 
will of 4he state. It wouM weaken and paralyze 
the power ami blessings of (Ii< law. But, tlius, 
the progress of civilization, which coosLsts in tb'u, 
throui^ tlw law to curb and control brute force 
and unbritllod pa<si ri. wi iiM 1h- rendered of no 
effect. — A policy that, on principle, does not con- 
•con Itself about the right or wrong of Its actions, 
by ^o doing «'onsiders the law ns n Iwirrier only 
agaiiv-^t tlie weak, and not against the strong us 
well, and thereby ignores the highest task of legal 
order, which is culleil upun to protect the weak 
against the maltreatment and oppreK.Hi(m of the 
strong. — When, on the contrary, politie^i treads 
the firm ground of the law, it is in turn busiained 
by tJie sacred authority of the law. It is thus 
madr s;ifi' airninsl attuiks of v:iri<iiis kind*, and 
uiay uiure a'adily caiculalu uu support aud ful- 
lowing, and mora readily attdn a given purpose, 
than can an illeg:d pijlley, whirh provoki"* contra- 
dietn'11 and resistarx e — Ilenee tlie <!< vi loped eon 
seii>ij-.ni-N> (if riirlit of tn<Miern times irjn is dci ;,|- 
edly the upiuioa which Maehiavelli proclainud, 
in conformity with the castom nf the rulers of 
his time, lliiit exixnliency is tlie only standard of 
political conduct, and that law and right should 
be taken Into account only in as far as they seem 
Useful for the atlaintnt nt of !li<- prM[n)M d t ml, Imt 
that wrong merited preference when Ubcful to the 
state. At the same time, the above rale has only 
a relative valiir, and not, like the lau- of nature, 
an absolute *llect. 'I'he abM>lute npplitalii>n of 
that rule in pn-vente<| by the tuavoldable faults 
and detieieneie.s of all immnn pmvL«ions of law. 
— 1. All actual eonstitulional and olhiT law has 
had an hiHioricul ori;,in, imd lu-nee is subji-et to the 
changes of history. Although law huK a durable 
character. It has no claim to be eternal. It may 
an^wi r the eondiiion«. of a :.'i\ rn .'il'i', and Ih- 
couic usL-loH or ulxmlete when the limes have 
chanfHl. The immunities of the cl«rg>', and the 
••xeinjifion from taxes of ilic kni>:lii~. durinir the 
middle :igt s, had then some w iiv. and good beiiM', 
but are now devoid of meaning. Hence, toa.sk 
of I'Nilities that it sliould i slcem rtlxolt tc law anil 
the law Huited to the limes etpially, uml luok u|Hin 
the former as the rule of its conduct, just as mm h 
as it looks upon the hater as such ruk>, would be 
uimatinra] atul tmtlonaL For politics determined 
iIm pvognsMiva life of a people who haw out- 



grown the obM)letc rules of the paM. — 2, A 
written constitution is always an impirfeet repre- 
sentuiioii of the ri al people ami the real state. Ill 
tho actual people aud the actual state there are 
litfnt forces, which become manifest in course of 
j tinii', auil (1< niand a con-ideni(ion tlnit can And 
no support in the letter of the constitution, but 
which, on the oontrary, at times seem eieluded 
by it. In this manner, side by side with the writ- 
ti-n law, there exi.st« an unwritten law, which 
completes and corrects the former. Here the chief 
task of p. lities is, to obtain recognition for law 
in the iM-eoming {iiit»r< nt Uiir), and to protect the 
liitherto Ititeul, law. To XhxA cud. jmUiIcs should 
not timidly hold to that which is written, nor al- 
low itwlf to Iw bound by tho letter. We need only 
call to mind the history of the estate;*, or the dif- 
ference between the acts of the English parlia- 
ment and the political practice of tiie laigllsh 
king and his ministers, to fin<l sntTicicnf proof of 
this. — 8. All law must be e.\terually percept ibie, 
and must aocordlagly have a form. But , for this 
vi ry re;Ls«)n, human law is »'\po>.i'd to the rfck 
that the form rn ly not eoniplelely answer to the 
spirit, so .1 I , ]< III ly be a want of harmony 
between the fornj ami the spirit of the law {ju$ 
and ittjuiUtv). In such case it becomes tlu? chief 
tu!>k of polities to do away with this want of har- 
mony, and to reconcile the form and spirit of the 
law. If pontics considered that formal law stionld 
l>e invariably niainiiiined, il would ruin the slate. 
In iloubtful cases, politics should allow itself to 
bo guided rather by the spirit than by the form of 
the law; yet jtolities ran not eompli tdy esi apo 
till- reproaih that it must sometim< > ai t ( onlrary 
Io the formal authority of the law, in order to al- 
low the spirit of the law freely to develop itself. 
Under certain circumstances this may even reach 
the jM>inl of an open breaeh of the law, and yet be 
ncccssaiy. — The constitution of the German eon- 
federation of 1815 was, as to Its form, the prepon- 
deranee of the many small (o nnan states over the 
few large ones. But the cMcnce of that constitu- 
tion oonusted in the guidance of all the German 
•-laics by till- two German gre.it powers. Whi'n 
I III- medium Ktales presumed to asMunu the 
leadenhip because they wen In the majority, 
they Huccimibcd to the preponderance of the great 
j)owt n%; and when the two great powers dissolved 
panner>hip, the whole eon federation h».st its sup- 
port and W(uit to pii«es. — It is impossible that con- 
stitutional monarchy Hhould exist as a form of the 
stall- wln ii the king pusin- Ids fnrnuil war power 
to an extreme, or when the national it'preMOita- 
tion pushes its formal right of voting the budget 
to a liki' e.Mreme. Conslilulional monan liy i an 
thrive only under a iMiliey llmt understan<l> how 
to ni< diate iKlwei ti eontli* ih of rights, and which 
is ready and inelined to elTect contpronuM s — 4. 
.\11 publie law. tlnally. iias tlx foundation in the 
>-tale. and is* intended for tie' st.itr It sub-isls 
only through the stale, aud for the slate. An in- 
stitutkm repugnant to the nature of tlie stale, or a 
law that stands In the way of the vaU-twiog of 
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thesfatn, is in conlrndirlion with fho naturonf tin- 
Etate, aud with tht- main purixisi- of all public and 
constitutional law. Hence we c»n not aak of the 
jv>lili( i;in, tli:it lie 'iliotild rcjranl a law n-piig'nant 
lo the nature of tlie stale witli llie wime reverenee 
that he docs a law in liarmony witli tlie nature of 
the fitate, and with the national wi*U-bviu|f that 
it ministers to. The poTitieian is, therefore, fre- 
qui-ntly compelled In li lii :m.'iiti<t an injurious 
iiistitulion, aud to limit w> fur as post^iblv tiic ap- 
plication of a law, perhaps entirely to abrogate it. 

—When there (Mciirs one of the^- possible cori- 
tnulictiuus bctweeu the obsolete law of the ptu<t 
and the genua of new bw, or between written 
nn<l latent law. or between the unsatisfactory form 
and the intelk-etual principle of ihr law, or Ik-- 
tween a law repu*2;i)ant to, and aiiotln r in harmony 
with, the nature of the stale: in all Kucb cases, there 
is some defect in the order of law it«'lf, which 
r< nuir. - to lie cured. It is the duty of politics to 
cUcct that euro. In ouch cm» the kiw itself or- 
dinarily nepd«, either Rtiil further development, 
atransforniatioii. or a formation anew. >o thai, in- 
stead of the obsolete law, a new law, adapted to the 
timea, vuty cmne Into existence, and latent forces 
ohtata reco^rnition and the protection of tlie law ; 
•0 that harmony may l>e restored between law and 
ecpiity; that useless or injurious law may be re- 
placetl l»y a better; and, lastly, so that in case of 
need exceptional law ma}' be provide*! for. — If 
the (institution it.s^df hiw foreseen the ue«'d of 
such changes and improvements, and prepared the 
means to undcrtalce and carry them out, the lead- 
ing politirians are in the favoralth' positi.in of Ik-. 
ing able to work, by the way of reform, both as to 
form and matter. The advantages of surh reform 
over violent action are so great that the disjidvan- 
tages of a slow, laborious road to the end aimed 
at, a ro:id jx-rhajis l>i-, t wi:h many petty obsta- 
cles, do not wei-xli very heavily aguinsl the advan- 
tage!*. The Homans an<l the En<rlish have under- 
stood this, and they friipiently Htruir^Utl. during 
years and decades, for a reform, which they at last 
effected in a more constitutional way, and which 
became firmly estahlishcd liec.iu-^e it had struck 
such deep roots iu the legal coasciousnesti of the 
people. — But the avenues of reform are not al* 
ways op< n. It frequently liai>pens that a consti- 
tution lias not foreseen, or has not providt d for, its 
general or {lartial revLsion. It is i vi n more dan- 
gi Tous. when the e.visting constitution intention- 
ally pla( <'S artificial obstacles in the way of future 
reform, or wh' ti the existing legal order in prin- 
ciple is in conflict witli a tran t inuuiiou of the 
law, a tramformniion which j i h.ips has become 

nnavoidahh'. In the farmer ca-r, ni w means for 
the revision of the law must first be discovered; 
in the btter ca!H>. it is impossible to make any 
jidvanee without breach of the law. Instances of 
the latter kind are: tlie definitive rupture of the 
Stuart dyuaHly with tlic English nation since 
James II. 's time; the derelopmeut of new Mate 
Interest.s and state ideiw iu the North American 
colonies as opposed to the English constftutioa; 



the fJcrman confederation of 181'). which rcquin d 
the unauimous vote of all the states, where buch 
unanlmi^ was not possible, to wit, for a funda> 
mental change in the constitutirm ■ Politics can 
not aud should not hesitate at an iimovation. 88 
soon as it ai>pears necessary to the existence or 
the natural development of the state, even if the 
change can not be made without bnnch of the 
law. Polilii s can not hesitate here. iM cause the 
power of the new spirit which demands the change 
is stronger than the authority of any constitutional 
jirovision which attenq>ts to supjiress the mani- 
festation of life by nieaiis of a magic formula; 
stronger even than the power of some particular 
institution, which ft»r a time undertakes to stem 
the current of the age. but which is iiself timdly 
over-flooded and swept away. Politics should 
not hesitate at the change, because ii.s duly to pro- 
tect and promote the life of the peojjle is greater 
and higher than its duly to ]>rotect n men- form 
of law. Religion uia}' hud the highest perfi-ction 
in sulTering, in the endurance of injustice, and In 
sclf-sjicrifice, I5nt po]i!ir-, must l(»ok to action, to 
8ucces.s, and to the devciupmenl of the extcrual 
life of man. A doctrinarian politician, tliercfore, 
nh'i for legal considerations neglects this essen- 
liai duly. < i>nunils us gnat a fault as thi; violent 
ixjlitieian, who, in his fondness for innovation, 
iH-edlessly and arbitrarily trcspasaoa the limits of 
the constitution. — The genuine Btate<>man. ac- 
cordingly, admit.s the second rule of e\( < piion, 
which completes and limits the first umiu rule 
above mentioned, viz. : Th^ authority cf exuting 

CoiiHtitntiiinnl hnr hi.n.H its liimHu;; jn'ir< r in propor- 
(ion «M it becomes iiuuiiJ'tM ihnt l/uit Itue endangen 
the ejeUtenee tf the state in*tro4 of prote^ng it, or 
jmrents (he ri'itiinil di o l<>jirn< nt of (he nditf in- 
tidiid of adraiii-iitij i(. Hut llie slatesman will 
api)1y this second rule with great caution, and 
only when, after conscientious investigation, he 
has liecome convinc«'d that adherence to the llrst 
and chief rule would be pernicious, and that a 
case of real necessity for the application of the 
second has arisen. He will also return as soon as 

possible to the nonnal ]»a!h govenie*! I>y ihi' first 
aud chief rule. — If the Iraiisforniation politics 
proceeds ftom. those in power in the state, it b 
extolled iw a policy of redemption; or else, as the 
jxtlicy of C'lupit d'tfii(, it is seen in an ambiguous 
light. If such transformation ixditics breaksforlh 
violently fn)m below, it is, when victorious, rccog- 
ni7i-das nvoluiion; but when defeated, it is call^ 
rel" llioii and insurrection. Princes in such caws 
apiH-al to the right of self-defense of the govern- 
ment: and the ix-ople, to the right of self-defense 
of the governed. Both refer us to the l.iw of 
luilurc and of reason, which serves as u Imsis and 
limit to the law given by history. The court of 
history dt cides, whether they appeal to it with or 
without reason, l>y granting lasting success to cer 
tain (h eils, thus recognizing them as ne<"J's.sary, 
and smiling others with sterility, and allowittg 
them to ]>erish. — The conflict of opinion la most 
violent when the question at Issue hi the authoiitj 
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in the Btate Itwlf. In subordinate things the 

chnnpc may Ix; more oii'-il y tfTwti-d. But when 
tiic dispute is 08 to the righl tu lliu throne it.solf. 
forces appear in the arena vhich claim for tht m 
flelven A sovereign position, and are not willing to 
admit a new law as bindinjr, to which they have 
not given thiir iissmt. In Uii> coinu'Ction the 
unfortunate politics of the lcgiiiiiu«t8 appears 
the antipode of Tevolutionary politics. It docs 
not relli'ct gn at honor on out !i:r«'. llint tlic 
iug stalt^mvn of £uro|H-, at the bi-ginainjj of thu 
third decade of this ci-ntury, should have ven- 
tUtcd lo ])r<Klaim IfL'itiriii-t iwiliiics a-* the tnic 
politics of I-^urojX'.* Thi^jH'liiy hasevcry wlicrein 
the world proved incapabh- of Ix iiigcsi'cut«"d, and 
unfortunate wherever it has been carried out by 
force. It bos everywhere been In conflict with 
the want^ of imiioiml life, ami wiili ih*- projrn'ss 
of the age. It hampered, but did not develop, the 
powers of the people, while it vainly squandered 
ita mean!) nnd lah i>r to a ^oal whieli evi r 

receded from it. — IIi>toi v, ^ilu•u the year ISJJO, 
ban hheti a flood of light on the impotency .of this 
legitimist ixiliry. It hail iicitliiT the coiirai'-e nor 
the energy to pioici t ihc eliler line of ihc l!oiir 
Ixms on the French throne. Xeilher in Italy u»r 
in Simiu was it able permanently to guard the ab- 
soluiUm of the restored kim^s aguiniit the revolu- 
tion. Its itnlhority, arliticially and violently re 
Atured, collapsed everywhere as soon as external 
prewture was removed, and the nations began 
again to breathe nnd movr fn cly. It loaded the 
statvA untler its guardianship with debts, without 
giving any compensation in return, and it uae- 
It-sly ron-umed ilsowii eneriries. It did not even 
gain a >liorl respite from the blows of the revolu- 
tion, which it had momentarily conquered, be- 
cau<M.' it could not prevent hostile tendencies and 
inclinulionH from nccumulntbiir undercover until 
another explosion iK-eaine in^ \ itable. —The revo- 
lutionary shucks of the year IbUi, the Europi-uo 
wars for the emancipation and unification of Italy, 
and for the national organization of the (Jerman 
states, deprived the legitimist policy of all civilit. 
The legitimist powers always succumbed. If the 
divine guidance of the W()rM }»• at all visilde in 
the history of the worlil, the polic y of thi' leiriti- 
mists has Ix-en condemned in the moot unamhigu- 
ous manner by divuie decree. The J'onn of the 
law, no longer suited to the conditiooK of the time, 
fell into dii>t. and the forces of growing national 
life were in every iiutancc victorious. Only the 
statesmen who had cleared their heads of the 
crotchets of legitimist politics had great and lasting 
succc*i^e8, while the politiciuiut who. like m<»dern 
Don Quixotes, had striven for the cau>ie of legiti- 
macy, cveri'where nu t with di feat — IV. f'tml 
4tnd Itrtdiftir I'i>/irir». AH jMilitics ^lioidtl Ik- realis- 
tic. All politic s should be idi al. Both principlen 
are true when they are cunbiued together, and mu- 

• Cmalsi-nr PriM»Xcttemldi,1ls7ll. !«: " Ouutrrtr 
^ qui ft UgattmNa ilnUi, Ul « M Hr$ h prinetpt lurarla- 
M/ 'j€ irxrpattUtm (iIm mmviriiu Mi*} h jmM d$ diftrt 



tually complete each other. Both principles are 
false when they exclude etich other. — By nalUtir 
]>"l{(ics we understand tlu- ])olitics whi< h |»roceed.s 
from the real, and not from the imaginary, wantt>of 
the people, which correctly estimates the fon-es and 
means at hand, carefully calculates friendly nnd 
hostile |)ower, and only strives after attainable 
ends. Unly with politics of this kiud is success 
possible. In this sense, able statesmen have al- 
ways Im i'I) realistic politicians. — We call i/fml 
jMtlitu-ii that which is detenninwl and guideil by 
idra^, which striven to develop and perfect the ex- 
isting situation, and to realize practicable ideals, 
adapted to tin- tiui> s The gn at statesmen of all 
nations, ami of all time.s, were in this sense ideal 
politicians also — When, on the contrary, realistic 
or ideal ]M>litirs is tinderstood in a one-Klded flense, 
HUcb politics should Im' rejecleil. ( bie sided, real- 
istic polities is brutal, inasmuch as it relies on 
brute force, or on the power of money; it Is spirit* 
less, because devoid of liigher ideas. For such 
{xditics only muteriid interests have a value, uud 
selflshneas is the mainspring of nil it.s action. 
Hence it becomes vulgar, immonil, low, inhuman. 
.Maehiavelli.in politics has often been understood 
and practiced in thismise. But Machiavclli him- 
self, although he complacently rccommentlcd 
realistic m«'aus, kept in view an ideal nim, to-wit, 
the liltcration 4>f Italv from a forL-iirn voke. — The 
earlier coluuial policy of the £uropean mother 
( iiuntries toward their colonies beyond the sea 
J was of (his character. It was calculated chieHy 

(to exploit the latter to the advantage of the 
former. For this reason It finally forfeited the 
supremacy it had abused. — It is not im]>ossibIe 
that e.\cluMvely realistic politics may be succes.v 
ful. It may moke conquests, accumulate tn as- 
im', pnx-ure enjoyments for ndors, and, under 
certain circumstances, a rich, luxurious life for 
the governed. But it cxtiiiLini'lii s ih,. nobler in- 
siiuclsof the nation, it prevents the development 
ot the Itrtelleciunl powers, it Huppresiws all true 
fre( dom. It looks to the animal side of human 
nature, and negU'Ctij the iutellectiml. — I'olitics of 
interest must not be alwaj's cbutsed wHh merety 
realistic |>o!ities. for all jvilitirs nm-i take general 
national interests into account, and seek to satisfy 
them. But the out-and out politics of int( n st, 
which Hul)ordinates everything to material and 
m UIsIi interests, Ix-longs to this kind, and partakes 
of the faults of one sided realistic politi< s. — One- 
iiidi-d ideal politics i:i e«|Ually false, and more fool- 
ish, because attended with less success; because it 
does not ti st the ground on whii h it si.mds and 
moveti, and hence wulks in the dark uud faUs; 
it incorrectly estimates actual forces and condl> 

tions of ]Miwer, and is hen< e defi ateil; it runs aft- 
er impnietii.ilile and unattaiiiiible idols; or. finally, 
it rushes to its nun, the vi) lini of obseure feel- 
ings. — Of this kind is the |xilitics of the phan* 
tasy, which imagines conilitions that do not exist, 

I and l)i«ouies ( titlnisiastic over phantoms. Of 
this kiud, too, is politics of iiie romaniicists. who 
fell In love with the pictures of medieval life. 
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and who tbougbt. tbnt, by the wave of some magic 
wuuil, Ihej might n-vivf the v.\ii<ri dififiTt'tices of 
the middle Qges, their pioiu clergy and kiiigfat«, 
and fin our modem lndtt«trial world with mon- 
a-steries ami < i-tlcs. Germany bad different kinds 
of «uch ruiuuuiicijitH, luugiug fur au imaginary 
middle age: romantic kings, longing for the re- 
rival of the tbeocnitir ft utlal system, and roman- 
tic studentM, who rcvfletl in vij-iciiis of the national 
black, red and gold (ihe German trio>l.-re before 
1866). Both failed in actual politics. But even 
celfbratod htatesmen have occtisionally fallen into 
tbi.s Kanie error. Thus, iunigiuation had a large 
share in the Egyptian campaign of Napoleon I.; 
and his nephew at Strasburg and Boulogne was 
carried away by very ehildi-ih fancies. — The 
Btateaman, howc\'er, nuiy legitimately work on 
the fmaglnalfon of peoples, and hold up to their 
mental vision ]>i( tiirt s of greatness, power and 
freetlom, in onler to increase their energy of ac- 
tion. But the statesman should never rely on tbc 
imaginuticm; he must t>eware lest the latter weak- 
en entirely, when brought into contact with stern 
reality. — The politics of f»'eling is another kind 
of false ideal politKs. In politks, leadership be- 
longs to reason, wisdom and masculinity. When 
politics allows itself to he guiilrd by pa^sinii or 
excited feeling, hy love or hatred, by fear or re- 
venge. It goes danjrerously and eadly astray, and 

is cei-lain to be woi'-ted. — It is d<tulitful whether ' 
the politics that in t lie middle ages produced the 
orusades should be a-scriU-d to the imagination, 
or to over c.xcite<1 religious feeling; at all events, 
it .was one-silled and unfortunate politics. Re- 
ligious wars, with all their ruinoas e{recl.<4, must 
be ascribed entirely to the politics of feeling. 
Senseless race hatred, a blot on humanity, a hatred 
which wnnelimes cxistH between kindred nations 
•ad tribes, is calculated to mislead the best fed- 1 
k|ga of a people, and to play a rulmma part in 
politics. The right course, thereff<re, is not the 
separation, but the union, of real and ideal |)olitics. 
The realistic side forms the basis of rational poll- 
tics; the ideal side is il.s guiding .star. Tlie former 
has to do chiefly with the means; the latter, with 
the ends. — It U with polities as with art. The 
mere natunUst, who faithfully palntssume, wood, 
woolen or silken stnfb, is no true artist, unless he 
employs bis talent in tbc f-ervii e of the beautiful. 
But the man who draws beautiful lineii, and is 1 
unfaithful to nature, satisfies us no belter. Oreat | 
artists, like ^Michael Angelo and Haphael, were 
both n-ulistH and idealists. Shakespeare is the 
greatcMt of po(>t8 because, in h.\ii works, truth to , 
nature Is united with the most abundant wealth 
of thought, in such jx-rfect harmony that the 
two arc bound indlKsolubly together. But only 
in (be greatest statesmen do we see the pcrsoni- 
flcittion, m to speak, of such a combination of 
reali>tic an<l Ideal politii-s; as, for iu-^tanct', in 
Pericles and Alexander the Great, in JuUus Ctcaar, 
in Charlemagne and King Henry I., in Frederick 
II. of Prussia and \Va-hington, in Lord Cli itliani 
aud Pitt, in Napoleuu I., in Baron vuu Su;iu uud . 



Count Cavour. In individuals and nations the 
realistic or the Ideal, for the most part, prepon- 
derates, yet neither the ideal nor the realistic should 
be absent from either the nation or the IndivlduaL 
— English politics is predominantly realistic, and, 
first of all, the politics of interest; yet £oglhdi 
politics is not wanting in ttie ideal, as is ^nvved 
by the immense influenoe English ideas of pi pi: 
lar rights and political frce<lom have exercised iu 
the world. French p^ditics prefers tbc ideal, and 
always advances an idea as its tkming beacon. 
Na|H)leon III. boasted that, "Only the French 
were ready to go to war for an idea!" But, by 
the side of this idealism, French politics mani- 
fests strong features of realism. The French 
nevi r y( t >efn nii! to g' t in return for their ideal 
enthusiasm the highest material advantages. This 
Europe has always been made to feel, wbether 
France bapp<>ned to be governed by legitimist 
kings, by revolutionary directors or presidents, 
or by Napoleonic emivrors. — During the last 
centuries the German nation did not succeed in 
establishing a harmonious union bitween realistic 
and ideal iK)litic8. It unforttmately vacillated 
hither and thither, between the realistic pressuM 
of absolute governments, and nebulous, IdesKstle 
drcjims. Prussian polities was the tlrst to under- 
Mtand how to collect and intensify the bodily 
reality of the forces of the people, by proposing 
higher tasks to the nation. The greatest of ili< se, 
the unitieation of Gennauy aud the ri.se of tlie 
German empire, are due chiefly to the efforts of 
Print e Bismarck, whom peeiple, by way of prefer- 
ence, designate as a realistic polilieiuii; who, in 
fact, betterthan any other living statesman, knows- 
how to estimate and reckon with actual forces* 
but who, at the same time, is uncommonly fer- 
tile in ideal thoughts, ami, on the whole, allows 
himself to be determined by the ideas of a na- 
tional and maseuUndy free state organization, 
adapted to the nattue Uld destinies of tbc Gcr- 
mau people ; and who, accordingly, is an Ideal 
politklaa, •• wdl «• « mlistic one. 

J. a BLinraacBU. 

POLK, James Knox, president of the United 
States 184^9, was bom in Mecklenbuish countj* 
N. V. , Nov. 2, 1795, and died at Nsshvllle, Tenn., 
June 15, 1849. He Wius graduated at the univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1818, was admitted t& 
the bar In 1890, and served as oongressnmn (dem- 
oerat) 1S'.}.~) :J9. (See f'oNOUESs, Sf.rsions of.^ 
He was governor of Tennensee 1839-43, and in 
1H44 was elecU'd president. (See Et.BCTO]tA]:» 
VoTKs. XV.) For the principal events of his ad- 
ministrali<in .see A.SNKX.vTioxti, III.; Wars, V.; 
WiLMOT PUOVISO ; FllEE-SoiL PaKTT ; IWTEKr 

MAL Impbovsubkts ; Tabifv. His personal re- 
semblance to Jackson, their general agreement In 

|M)litical feeling, and their nei;;hborhoo<l in birth, 
life and death, gave him the popular sobriquet of 
" young hickory."— See Hickman's Ufe of PoUt 

Chase's A-l>i,i'iiigtniti-H tf I'M (IS-'iO) ; 
Jcukius' AdiniiiUlratiou of l\Ak (1851) ; 8 Utak*- 
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man'$ Manual, 1537 ; 8 Woodbury's Wi/rk*; 2 
BnUa'b Tumf FSw, 787. 



POLL TAX (Fr., taxe permmMBemcfijn't'tfion; 
Qtr., kititftUner), a t&x levied upon c«ch im>U or 
bead of population. It ih one of the* mo)«t luirient 
and universal tuxes, bt'inir niot witli in tia- hi-torv 
of almoet every naUou, and has aurvivi d in uiauy 
oountrlM to the praaent day. Alibouah n vcry 
uiifijiml tax. in that it t.-ikcs from f!i< ii i>;iytT ii 
like sum, IrreHpective of his curcuwHtauccs, and ul- 
thoofli tl la ml la its atmpkrt form an elastic tax, 
\\w r;i-^> with which it is collwtod n-ooni- 
im-uiK il it.s adoptiim. It is n din-ot tax, and when 
imposed upon lalNirerH forms n lax u|M>a wages. 
Ailiiin Smith (book v., cinip. ii ) claims that such 
taxes when collectwl u|K»n slaves arc properly 
taxes u|Kin the i)roflls of a ci rtain ^iMcifs of stoelx 
employed Id agricullure. — Aristotle ("£conom- 
ioB "*) mentf mu one Instance of a tax of two minaa 

impos«-il u|)(in lliu--i' wild |»>'~M -v^i il no real priip- 
eity, but it was except loual, as all dirtirl taxes, 
whether levied on the soil, tmdee or persons, wece 
d(>finfd tyranniral unless self imposi-d. *'T1h' 
most ignominious imposition was tlie poll tax, 
which none but ahvea paid to their tyrant, or 
to bis deputy the satrap, or subjugated nations to 
their conqueror, as, for example, the inhabitants 
of the provinces to nt torious Home. ' As the 
field/ says TertuUiaa, ' is of less value when it is 
subject to • tax, so are the persons of men more 
d< -.[liM il wln n tin y pay a poll tax ; for this is an 
indication of captivity.' Ue whose person was 
Botfree had sesiiredly to pay a tax upon his head, 
that it mijrlit not be taken from him." (Borrkh's 
" Fui)lic Economy of the Athenians.") There is 
some doubt as to whether the capitation or imll 
taxi's levie«l at Home were- mdly sucli, ornilher 
property taxes. -Vu accoimt of tln in as levied 
under the empire is to he found in GibU>Q. A 
kw of Valena and Valcntinian recites tluU up to 
that time each man had himself paid a certahi 
c.i]>ilatlon lax. but hctu i fnrtli u\ n ami im n three 
might imile to pay this tax ; an amuigemeut that 
pr^Mibly resttlted from the impoaltioa of other 
taxes. — Although the Romans collected this tax 
from the tribes subjugated by them, in France it 
was after a Hom abolMied. During the reiini of 
.John theestates voted a capitation tax, to \n- levie«l 
\i\roti all, without exception, from the meinberH of 
the royal family to the peasant. It was not, how- 
ever, lutil 1685 that tlie poU tax assumed a defi- 
nite form, and ft then became a graduated tax, 
twi nty two classes of j>:iyers 1m inir re( ou'iiized, 
with taxes ranging from 2.000 livres to twenty 
sotM, the basis of clasRiflcatkm being the estate 
and rank of the p> r-.n a^-rs-nl. (Sc Taine 
Laiwien lltgintf, book v., chap, ii., for the in jus 
tire of such a scale.) During the revolution all 
Internal laxe^on conMjmption wen- alK»!ished. ami 
amontr new imposts estubliidietl. waM that of three 
days' labor upon the roads. This could be com- 
BUied into a payaent of moo^, the value of the 



labor being determined by tlic local admiuistration. 
This charge passed through various forms, and 

Anally iM-caine the A/''' i>< r-'nii,»> uf the jn f-ent 
day, which is based upon llie vubie of tliree days' 
lalM)r. But as the tariff for estimatin;^ the money 
value is the same that was used in the last cent> 
urj-, although wages in the mrantime hsve doub- 
led and even triple<l, the revenue is small, and 
much less Uian it otight to be. — In some countries 
of Europe, as, for example, Russia and TIungHry. 
Ill'' poll taxes appear to have been paid to the 
landlord, but in the other canes, and they form 
much the larger number, they have been paid to 
the ;roverninenl. In the fnrrmr in«.taiiees they 
nuiy be resratded as a sort of rent, but in tlie latter 
they are taxes upon wages. In Envland a |k>1I 
tax was first levied during the reign of Bichard 
II., and its siiltsequent history forms quite an im- 
portant episo<lf in history. In 1877, to meet the 
demands of the treasury, in addition to the usual 
taxes and dutieii. a new charge of a groat a heed 
was imiMHeil, whii h was intended to rea( h e\ ( ry 
person in the realm. In 1879 it was renewed in a 
somewhat different form, being graduated accord- 
in;: to the (li'.'iiily of the ]inyer. The duke of 
Lancaster wa.s to \niy ten murks, earls barons 
and baronels £3, and SO on down to the lowest 
ranks, in which every fwrson above the nge of 
sixteen was to pay one troat. The chief result of 
this iiiipo^i was the ptepanition of the poll tax 
rolls of 1379, "one of the most important records 
of the state of the iMjfudatlnn of England that was 
evefdmwn up." A** a finaneial measure it proved 
misenbly inadequate, proiluciug in 1379 not more 
than £99,000, and was In the following year made 
more se vere. This led to the peasant revolt Of 
ISKl. Never a |)opular tax, the fueling agaioaltt 
Ixramc stronger each ynir. " One of the attrae^ 
tions of the new mode of tuxntion s«-<'ms to have 
lie«n that the clergy, who a<lopteil it for them- 
s(>lves, paid, in this way, a larger share of the 
Inirdens of the state; but the chief ground for its 
adoption hiy, no doubt, in Its bringing within the 
net of the tax gatherer a class which hn<l hitherto 
escaped him, men such as the free laborer, the 
Tiltage smith, the Tillage tiler." (Oreoi.) The 
constant pre-sun- nf taxation, wldch by the poll 
tax was felt in its most irritating form in every 
household, goaded into revolt the oppres-mnl peas- 
ants. " Nothing." says Stubbs, in Ids "('onslilu- 
liimal History of England," "hadhelixHl so much 
to maintain tlie national feeling against the papney 
as the payment of Peter's peace, the penny from 
eerh hearth doe for the Romeerot. 8o the poll tax 
inierpreti d to th>' itidiviiltial, far more intelligibly 
than any political propaganda, the misdoiuga &t 
the rulers. The appointment of the chancellor 
and the treasurer, the misdoiuL's of the eourt, the 
mismanugenieut t»f the war, U came home <pies- 
tions to every one who had his gr<)at to pay " 
CimduMted poll taxes were ini|sised during; the 
reigns of Henry VIIT (■ha^le^I. an^l II.. and 
lastly in that of Willi nn 111 , when they were 
abolished. — The federal govenunent has the 
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power to fanpOMpoH taz«8, but only in pro|)ortion 
to the enumeration or r ciisu'i. (t'onstitulion, art. 
!•» % T'''*> IH)wi'r h:is [u \ IT Ix't-n fxiTcist-d. 
The states have, however, !iss«'s.si'<l I he m until 
nceot times, but veiy few do now. The capita- 
tkm tax was doubtless among the lint charges im- 
posed, as the condition of the eolonii s would lend 
to show. In the early days of a community llicru 
Is almost nothing besides visible and tangible 
projierty tlmt e:in he (axed. And as men were 
more ntuirly «quul in runk and cuuditiuu, and re- 
garded as l>elng equally protected by the law in 
the enjoynirtit of life and property, the pnll tiiv 
naturally .suiri^'csted itself ti;s the himpleM and mot<l 

equitable form of taxation. As an example may 

be meniionud the occurrences of the poll tax in 

Maryland, an described by a writer in the circular 
of the John^ IIo[)kinH tmiversily. In 1041 a cap 
itation tax was granted by the assembly, in testi- 
mony of its gratitude toward Lord Baltimore for 
his efTi»rt.'« to promote the welfare of the colony. 
In the act of 1692, establishing the Protestant re- 
ligion In Maryland, every taxable person was 
made to pay forty p'>iiiid>< of lr)liu<'ci> yearly for 
the building of eliur( Ik'.h and llie Mip|Hirl of parish 
mlnisten. To hinder the growth of popa^, ttt 
act was pajMud in 1704 taxing all Irish servants 
who came into the cohmy. The same year a lax 
was imposeil on all imported ne^n.. In 1717 
the i»oceedH of thia latter tax were appropriated 
toward the public school fund, and for erecting 
one frei' srh.iol in eiicli eniinty. In 17-S every 
taxable jx-rson wjw miule to present the local 
anthorilles with three crows' hcadn or iw)uirrt'W 
scalps. I'oll taxes were at vari<'ii-- limes leviwl 
for KiKtiui objects, such as the h\iil<linir of alms- 
houses and the construction of highways. The 
la^it poll tax in Maryland was levied in 1774. 
for the purpose of «*onstnietinj» a new r<jad. la 
fac't, from lft41 down to the last year of the 
proprietaiy government (1774), a puU tax was col- 
lected in this state. — In 1860, according to a 
rejMjrt made to the New York state legislature, 
twenty-seven states and territories employed the 
poll tax. Some of the special features are wort hy 
of notice. Thus, while .Mahama taxe<l iMdhmale 
and female frw negro*-^, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia taxeil slaves. In California, 
Mon:n>lian8 not engaged in prcMluction [Niid a 
monthly six-cial poll tax of $2.r}0, kn<»wn u.h the 
Chinese |>olic(,' tax. and in the siune state a 8]ici-iul 
federal war tax was laid on polls. In Ncbntiika 
and Utah this impost could be commuted into so 
many days' lalwir on the roads, prolndily on ac- 
count of a Kvarcily of ready money. lAJuLsiaua ap- < 
propriaied the proceeds exclusively for the support | 
of her fn e puMie -elinoN. In ('nnnet licut und 
Delaware the jxills were rated al a certain < apilal 
viUue, which varied from $<{(m> in the former .state 
(it was at one time only ^Hh to ^2,70<), which 
vrm the highest limit in Delaware In South 
Carolina the state constitution provided, that, 
whenever a tax is laid upon land, a capitation tax 
of not leas ttaii one-fmirth oilbtta tevicd upon 



each hundred dollars of the as.<icj«8cd value of the 
land tax<'d shall Iw imposed iii)on jxtlls, and the 
constitution of Mrgtuiu contained a somewhat 
similar provision. There were many exemptloas 
from poll taxea mentjonied In the laws, among 
which were persons attached to the army or nav\% 
or who had IxH'n wounded while in the militant' 
8er\'ice of the countiy; paupers and the insane, 
the deaf and dumb, the blind and inflim; minis- 
ters of the (tospel (TellllC^see); j)ersoIlS of color 
(WiscouMn), and uncivilized American Indians 
(Nevada). In some states the payment of a poll 
tax was made a nect's.sary qualification of the 
voter, Jis it Is in Ma.sNu huM'tts to-day (It^). — 
On the other hand. Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
Michigan levied no poll taxes; the cooatitutions of 
Ohio and Maryland declared them to be grievous 
and o]>])n'.s.sive. and RhrMle Island provided by 
law that "no poll tax could be laid for any pur- 
pose," althou^ the constitution allowed the ool- 
lei tinn of u rcglstrj* tax. which was in reality a 
capitation tax. — To take from each payer an 
equal sum, which is the simplest form of a poll 
tax, doi-s not necessarily make ca< h man pay an 
e«iual tax. On the contrary. su< li a duly is very 
unequal In ita Incidence, as the condiiion of iiir 
payers must vary within wide limits. It would 
obviously lie uneipial to levy thU tax upon every 
member of the fanuly. jiarents and children, 
because the niuuber of children in a family is 
no measure of comfort or of ability to pay taxes. 
Leroy-Bcaulii ii holieves that only males sh(mld 
iwy a |H)I1 tux, and that it should be joined to 
political rights. Ever}' man, he says, who poa- 
scsses and exerciH's the riirht of suffrage, ought to 
j)ay a direct tax, the rate to depend u|>on the 
netsls of the local adminlstrationa and the cxi.st- 
ing indirect taxes. Among some of the United 
Stati-s, in which the payment of n poll tax la hj-c- 
esMiry to an exercise of the elective fninchise. the 
door has been oi)cned to abuse and frauds, att it 
is customary for the party managers to indirectly 
buy the votes of the delincpient tax payers hy 
settling for them their poll tax dues. — The in- 
eqimllty of the capitation tax has frequently been 
noticed, and in attempting to make it mon- e(iual 
the tendency i» to change it into a tax u|ion in- 
come; if not based directly upon the income of 
each payer or class of payers. It may at least bear 
a certain relation to It. Where the existence of 
privilegetl classes p«-rmit9 such a graduation hy 
rank, it has been rcKorted to, as in Franco and 
England. In Prussia a tax of this description i« 
still I. vi>'<1. rhr ekumenttener. The ]>o]iui:ition la 
divided sumevvhat arbitrarily into \ arious classes, 
according to thdr supposed incomp. and a tax 
prnportioiu'd to this classification impo-ed u]>nn 
e.a h group. ThiLs, the tax that is paid hy each 
memlKT of one class or grouj) is the same, and is 
to that extent a poll or capitation tax; hut an the 
tax payers are prouiied acconiing to their sup{K>.sed 
or determined incomex, it partakes of the < li.nac- 
ter of an income tax. The one or other feature 
predominates according as the number of groups 
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fonned b unall or large. The eUt4i»en»Ui,cr luis 
proved a rery prodttcrtve twt, but poll taxes as a 

mil f :m ii. vi r U- cnunliHl ujion to furnish ii Inr^fi- 
revenue, aud arc being supemtltil by olhiT and 
noTB prodnctiw t«xw. — Apthohities. L« roy 
BoauH« u, SBkttet da fyrmnrri; Levi, and M'Cul- 
lnoli. on HuKMm; liii^x t on S/oti- AmfMment 
hurt, N. Y.. 188S: and tlx' vari..u-< of 
JMitieal JBeaim^. Wortuisuton C. Fuuo. 

POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY (tx U. S TIis^ 
TORY). The acquisition of territory from Mexico 
<«e AmnccATioiis. IV.-VI.y Immght with it a 

nv»-t troiililf-iumr and dan«r<'nnis (Hi("*tioti, tlic 
ata'.us of slavery therein. Was the new tt rrilory 
tobeentirdytree? wasittobeenttreljralavc? wm 
it io be «"(iuitahly divirb d? or was conerens to re- 
frain from intcrferiii!; in any way. and allow the 
problem to gmduallyliininute its own ditllcuItii-sV 
The first ppii>oHiiioii. the basis of the free-soU 
and n publican piirties successively, is elsewhere 
tKate<l (H-e Wn.MOT Proviso); tin tliinl liad com- 
paratively few advocates, for the liinc liad pu&sfd 
when even a Minottrl compromise line could 
settle thr dinii nlty; the second and fourth rep- 
nsent the two op|XMdng fafl«enci« whit h. after 
twelve ytm of widenlnjr. finally split the demo- 
eraiif p:iMy in — The ^rrjnd pmiiwitlon 

above relerre«l to is priui.u ily ui.tr:u iab!e. but its 
rounded and ultimate conipli ti..n is i i i iainly du.- 
to ( Mlhcun. The argument for it looit two di- 
rections, which nuiy b« hricfly stated as follows: 
1. The power given to conjjrcvs by the constim 
tion (article IV.. section 8), to "disiKWiti of and 
make all needful rules and Teirul«fon» respecting 
the terriiorv • of the United States, referred only 
to the territory then held by the United btaU^s. in 
which slaverr had alrcMly been prohibited. (S c- 
Oi.PiN y. Ill 17^7 1 Thiinx-aiiin^ wan so clear 
at the time that u »eiMimtc set lion was necessjiry 
to empower congress to govern the territory tliere 
after to aKpiin-d for a national capital. Plain- 
ly, then, in the ea.s4--t of Louisiana. Florida, and 
the Mexican annexations, ronirrcss wiw to govern 
th. ni. not bv virtue of this tcrritoriai section of 
the constitution, hnt by virtue of the sovereign 
power by whicli it had acquired tliem. But con- 
gress wa.1 itaclf the creature of the constitution, 
and eould exercise In the territories no power* 
prohibitiTl to it bv tin- . ..ti-'iiutio!,: ii could not 
erect a stale church ihea-; or Uilie uway frcnlom 
of speech, or trial by Jury; oraUowanynnc lo be 
deprived of pmp-rtv without due process of law. 
If, therefore, it found slav< property in any of the 
territories, tt wa.s constitutionally lM»und to legis- 
late for the proti ciion of tlu* spccicaof property, 
as w. il as of o!h. rs. Thhi WB» the branch of ar- 
gument intendiHl f..r the countr>' in geneml His 
tori< nllv it is wry strong, as may be better seen ii\ 
Tiuy y s 'I»inIonlntheI)rcd Bcottcase. Logically 
it Utihno-t a-^ -tr-.iiL', it^ riiditnlly weak iniint Ik*- 
Imr In the definition of " proiH-rly How could 
coogivM be said to " find dave property " in the 
IcnlUiriMT Stale law or custom might create a 



property in man, but this could cover only the 
jurisdiction of the state: the Ktale law or cu-loin 
of Georgia could no more justify property in 
slave's in a territory than In the sister state of New 
York. Slave property . (uiid not 1h- jusliticd by 
territorial hiw, for the territories were under the 
sovereign jurisdictlOD of the United States, nor 
by that consensus of re< ognition by all men which 
justifies the holding of other aninmie objects as 
property. It oould hold up abaolutdy no other 
shield I bun State law. Was congn-ss to protect 
every nmu in the ten iiories in the enj<»yinent of 
whatever he miglu see fit to elaini as his projKTty 
—air. sunlight, hkck men, or even other while 
men? But (he whole nrgument Is no stronger 
than its weakest part, ami must stand or fall with 
that. 2. As the constitution was a com|>uet be- 
tween separate and sovereign states, congress, aa 
the joint agent and n pn senlative of the states, 
liad no right to so h gislatc againM shive property 
In the territories a« to prevent ( itizens of slave 
states from emicraling thitiier. since that would 
be a discriniiiiaiion a.nainst sudi states, and would 
deprive them of their ftdl anil ojual right in the 
territorii s. This branch b elsewhere considered. 
(Si^ N A HON, HI. : State 8ov«bbio?ctt.) In this 
ease it was addressed lu'-re direct 1\ tn ili.. slave 
states than to the country at large, and it l uruislics 
the connecting link between the theory of state 
S41VI reii^nly and its practical mf'-n .Mnent by se- 
1 ccstiioQ, when Calhoun's hypotht sic al ftctti 
I had occurred. In this point of view, (.'alhoun'a 
rpM.luiionsof Feb. Ut. who»*- language has 
U'cn used in the slatcment alwve, were the ulti- 
matum on whicli the scmthern states originally 
de< lare«i war, in 1860. — The flrsl enunciation of 
the fourth prr)jM>sition Is generally found in the 
Nicholson letter of fa-. D. c 24, 1847 In this 
Cass asserts tiiat the principle of the Wilmot pro- 
viso "should he kept out of the national leglslap 
ture, and left to the people of the confideraey In 
their l«»l)cctive loeal governments ; and ilial. as 
to the territorfes themselvos, the people inhabiting 
them ahouM be left -'lo n-gulate their hitenud 
concerns in their own way." This idea was the 
essence of "popular sovereignty. " • Its advocates 
gi-nerally accepHil the tcrritoriai w-ction of the 
constitution, ulwive n-fered to, as applicable, not 
only to the territory iM)s>evs.d by the United 
States m 1788. but prospetliveiy lo any which 
might be acquired thereafter. They therefore 
held that congnss might make any ■■rules and 
regulations" it might deem proper for the l« rri- 
toriea. Including the Mexican ac«pdsitiou8; but 
that, in making these ndcs and regulations, it waa 
wiser and better for congres-s to aUow the "In- 
choate slate" to shape Ha own destiny at its own 
will. Prop«Tly. It will lie seen, Uicre was nothing 
in the <iogma which could constitutionally pro- 
hibit congrei^s from makinu' rules for or a-ainst 
slavery in the territories, if ilhhould m> deterunne. 
thoiigii gnidually Douglius and some of lis more 
enlhusinstic advoi at. - lt. u inlo tin- belief thai 
popular auvercignly was Uiu coubliluliuual right 
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of the people of the territories, which con^n*^ 
could not nbri(l;^(-. Still, H thoold have l)een 
plain tiutX, if m deowcnitlc congress might malie 
ft "r^ndatlon * empowerini? the pt-oiile of the ter- 
ritorit* to contiDl sliivt ty thcri iii. ji conirrfHs of 
opposite views might with equal justice malte a 
" rogtilation " of its own, abollahinp^ 8lavery there- 
in. This l>oirit, Imwcx r r, m vcr IxK-iirnc jilain to 
the Bouth until the luw R'publiatn party secured 
control of the house of repreeentatiTes in 1886-7. 
After tliat time the whoK- south ramc to rcpufiiatc 
popular sovereignty and tlic icrritorial section of 
the constitution, and reste<J on tlic Calhoun doc- 
trine that congress and the immigrant both entered 
the territory with all the limitatioas of the consti- 
tution ujwn tlicm, including its provisions for the 
protection of shivc property as well as property of 
other kinds. — At its first declaration, however, 
thf idi-!i pmvcil In lie -\ vfrytakinLr niif. '^niitli nnd 
north, for it promised to relieve the stateji from any i 
responsibility for or consideration of the question | 
of slavery in the territories. Th\< w:\^ toliodcnM- <! 
by the tfrritoriid legislature, as repre-eiitinir tlic 
people, and Ity the popular convention, uji ii the 
final formation of a state constitution. The dem- 
ocratic platform of 1848 did not directly refer to 
or indorse it, but its highly rolored reference to 
the French revolution of that year, and to "the 
recent development of this grand political truth 
of the sjivcroinriity of the [v I'li and their capac- 
ity and power for self govcrnmcut," was at least 
suggestive of the Cass doctrine of popular bov> 
ereiiTiity in the ttrritories. The suij^'e-.tioii was 
niadf &lill plainer by the convention's a< lion in re- 
jecting, hgra vote of '21ft to 89. a revolution ofTerril 
by Yanoey, of Alabama, recognizing "the doc- 
trine of non-interference with the riglits of prop- 
erty of any p<irtion of the iHH)ple of this confed- 
eracy, be it iu the states or territories, by any 
other than the parties interested In them [i. e., in 
such riLjlit^] ": tbi- dcmo< r;iiic ( iiiivciition was not 
willing, therefore, to sustain tlie right of any j 
•lavdiolder lo trusfer hia shiw p i o pert y into a I 
territory apainst the will of its j-n-ople — The ' 
sudden growth of population in ('alifi>niia in 
184$-'>0 gave'CWhoun an opportunity of fastenini: \ 
a nicltname upon the dix>trine which he op]k>m.hI. { 
No territorial government hail Ikh-u fonned in 
Califoniia when It applied for admission a.s a 
State. Its inhabitants, nid Calhoun, were therefore 
trespafwen on the pubHe domain, mere sqtiatterw, 
who surely bad no right on any llicury to n Lrnl.iti' 
their own government. liis ridicule only made 1 
the terms "sqoatter sovereignty" and "popular I 
wiven iirnfy " ititcn banseable, though the former ' 
projK-rly ai>i)Iie<l lo an unoriyanized. and the Latter 
to an organized, ti rntory. — The original discov- 
erer of the doctrine of popular woverciLnity in the 
territories did not |H'rfect bis claim by m-eupation. 
and Dougla.s almost immediately became its Htrong- 
est and most persistent champion, so that his name 
Is most entirely identified with it. Hencefor- 
ward lb'' IlouL'la- (IrK trine lM'<-anie the sbil>'i-ili ili 
of iua»l of the ourtiicra dcmucratx, un a mcdiuiu i 



between the Wilmot proviso and the demand of 
many of the southern democrats for active con- 
gressional protection of slavery in the territories. 
It is signifleant. however, of tlie timorous and 
evasive ^laii vinan-hip of 1850, that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to say whether popular sovereignty 
was a feature In the compromise of that year. 
(See roMfuoMisKs. V.) Siuthcm dcmocnit.-; as 
serted that it wau uul, and their claim is supported 
by the provisions that the legislatures of Utah and 
New Mexico Obe only teiTifories organized by tbt- 
com prom i>^' ) sli( add have jxiwer over "all rii;lil- 
ful »5ubj< ( 1)1 letrislaiiou consistent with llie con- 
stitution of the Unite<i States." and that its laws 
should be submitted to congress, and, if disip- 
proveil. should l)e null and of no effect. Douglaa 
asserted that popular sovereignty teas the basis of 
the bill, and the course of proceedings on it In 
ibi' senate '■ccins Ui conlirin lii^ a^'^tT'tiou. lie rc- 
IH)rted the bill in the seuate. March 25, the {Mwers 
of the lq|[lilature being as above stated. The com- 
niittecof tbirteen reported the same bill. May 8, 
aililinir the proviso "with the exception of Afri- 
can slaver}-. A mendments were offered by Jef- 
ferson Davis, of Misssissippi, to empower the ter- 
ritorial lejrislature to protect, but not to attack, 
slavery, and by Chase, of Ohio, of exactly the 
opposite purport. Both were rejeoted; a motion 
of Douglas, through another senator, to strike 
out tbc ( oiuniittee"s exet plion of slavery from the 
powers of the legislature, was caiTieU by a vote of 
88 to 19: and the Mil passed as orlgtaauy ftnmed 
by r>i>uirlas Even with this explanation, the best 
that < ail be siiid of the whole arrangement Ls, that 
it was a provoking verbal ^lggle, meaning any> 
thing but what it appeared to mean on its face» 
and best calculated for citation as a precctient in 
two opposite staiscH, for an increasingly bitter 
wrangle over its meaning, and for the final disnip- 
tfon of the party which had passed it. (See Dbmo- 
cRATIC-REPVni.icAN P.vuTY, V 1 — 111 1S""4 the 
Kanwa-Nebraska bill (sec timt title) again pur- 
ported to enforce the popular sovereignty idea in 
the new territories, althodirb slavery had iK-en 
prohibited in liotb of tliem by tho Miss4)uri com- 
promise of 1830. The fourteenth and thirty-sec- 
ond Hcctlims of the act put the laws of the United 
Slates in force in the two territories, 'except tlie 
eighth section of the act preparatory to the ad- 
mission of Missouri into the Union, Approved 
March 6. 1890, which, bein^ inconsistent with the 
prin(i|ile of non intcrxfiition by ftiiiLTess with 
slavery iu the states and territories, as recognized 
by the legislation of 18S0. oommonly called the 
compromise nieasurc", is hereby deolari'd inopen^ 
tivc and void; it being the true intent and mean- 
ing of this net, not to legislate slavery into any 
territorj- or state, nor to exclude it thcrefnnn, but 
to leave the jn-ople tberi>of perfectly free to form 
and regulate tbeir domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the constitution of the 
United Stntes.** It will be noticed that the Ian- 
L,ni:i_'.- is -iniple and din^t until the point la 
reached where ' ' popular boverciguty " was to be 
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drthwd: tiien It becomw eirenmloeutaiy. The 

|KMi|iI(' were In " fnnii and rcj'tilatc tin ir flnm«stic 
itutitutioos in tlK-ir own wa^- "; did thai lucun 
that Ihtf wtn tX Wktxv cltbcnr to allow or to pro- 
hibit «*lin"cryt " Populnr Mn i n iu'nfy " and coin- 
moii s«'U<«e naid. Yes; tin- wvy .senate that piinse*! 
tfae bill said. No; Chiw'ti anicndmfnt, "under 
which the people of the territory, through their 
appmpriatc representatives, may, If they sec fit, 
pmhibit the existence of slavery tiiercin. " w as n*- 
Jected, March 3. by a vote of 80 to 10. Wliul 
other meanitif; than that of thedianp amendment 
rt>ul<l Ix' irivcn lo the liill, it is iinjM'~>ililc to wf, 
and. unless the vole ab(»ve meiitiuued was only 
•tgidflGBDt of a general dldfln of Chaie, the pop- 
ubnoverfiETTity part of tli<- Knn>«aa-NebrBika bill 
mu«t be Hel down an aimiher v«>rh«l JUjTgle, in- 
tends] to be nad fai difTerent wayn north and 
Kouth. — In the meantime Calhoun";* ori|;innl the- 
ory had ln-en growing In favor at the south. 
Thi-n' the leaders were rapidly growing more dis- 
MtistieU witli " non-intcrventioD by congress," 
with the Idea that oonfrr«>M was of Itnelf to do 

nothing for or a^falSt slavery in tic tiTritnrics; 
but Was to delegate to the people of lliu teiTitories 
the powers which It would not or could not exer- 
cise Itself. .\ rnnventlonof delegates fhim nine 
southern state.H at Naxhville, June 2, 18S0, bud 
declared that the fe<lend government had no right 
to d«Tide what should In- held m properly In the 
territories: that the slaveholding states would not 
submit to any restraints u|K>n the removal of their 
citizens with their property to the territories; tnit 
tl«t. for the sake of p^-ace, they would consent 
to the ei|uital)lf divi-imi of tlie terrilorii s liy the 
line of 86 80' to the Pacilic. Four yeant after- 
ward the^ aadsted fat carrying through the exten- 
sion of popular sovereignty to till th<' territori<"s, 
by the Kansas-Nebraska bill, partly from the de- 
■ire-to grnlify the northern democracy, but murh 
mora from the delusive hope that nil the terrilo- 
rlea would thm be o|H'ned to Klavery. Within 
two years this hope had vanished forever. (See 
KAXaAa.) It was plain that, without the reopen- 
ing of the African slaTB trade, "popular nover- 
eignty"in the t(Trit(>rie.<; meant their ine\it:ilile 
final admission as free stales. l^>om the moment 
that thh rMult was apparent, there was no longer 
any hesitation amoii;: southern leadcpt. They ae- 
oepted every link of the reasoning which Calboun 
had foiged ten years before: in the territories 
neither rongress nor the territorial government 
could legislate ugainnt slavery; on the ctmlrary, 
mngress as the agent of the ntateA, and the tcr> 
rilorial gorermnents as the aj^ta of congres;*, 
were boond to ftiMII the essence of gno<l gnv- 
emment by prote<tinL' those rights of pmiierty 
wliicb were recognized by the states; and popuUir 
Borereignty would only come into play when the 
territory should Itself 1» < <inie n ntate, and siinidd 
decide whether it should be a free or a slave 
State. These were the basis of the Southern de- 
matids for a pl uform. nn wbieh the ( Imrli -ton 
conveutiuu split iu mOU. They bud previously 



I been accepted by the prestdent and the offlclal 

leaders of the democrat ie party, and by Its nui- 

ijority in the senate. liuuglaM* oon-concurrenec 
led to his removal from the committee on terrlto- 
' ries in tin- sf u.iie. and practically placed him out 
, of the parly fold. — Throughout nil this twelve 
i years stru-rgle, " non-interventlOB by congress" 
[ meant, iu the north, that congress waa to do noth- 
ing for or against slavery in the territories, but 
, was to allow the |K-ople of the territories to do aa 
i Uiey pkoHcd; and, in the south, that congress waa 
to do nothing against slavery in the territorin. 
••ither of its, lf or llirouL:li the territorial leu;is];i. 
lures. By dexterous manipulation of phroMcs the 
northern and southern democracy had uidled to 
pa.*is theterriloriid bills of 18*i0 and lN." t, neither 
insisting on the full e.\pre.ssi«»n of il^ demands in 
I words. Ilut in 1857 the supreme couri, in tho 
Dred Scott case (sw that title), decided against 
I Douglas and popular sovereignly, and for the 

I full vigor of the Calhoun tlm»r}'. Tljereafter the 
southern leaders, as law-abiding citiu-ns, could of 
course do nothing else titan amplify their previoua 
ill luiinds into consist< lice with the supreme coui^'.s 
doctrine, and, further, insist upon their expression 
in plain terms. In the democratic national con- 
vention of IHTif] both WTtions had Ixt ii f Miircnt 
with a bald ap|>roval of " non interfi n m e by 
congress with slavery in the territ«)ries, ' leaving 
the interpretation of this phnise undeciditl. In 
the convention of 1860 the two sections formu- 
lated their respective demands in plain terms. No 
manipuUttion of phrases e«>uld reconcile them, 
and the convention and the party at last divided. 
(See Dkmoch ATic Hj;!'i iu.i< \N I'vii i v. V ) With 
the election of I860, and the outbreak of the relwll- 
ion, popular sovereignty disappeared with the 
evil for which it was (l("^i riu d to be the remedy, 
j — The best exposition of ilie doctrine of '• popu- 
! lar sovereignty " is that published by Douglas In 
; S«'pteml)er, 1859, as cite<l 1k-Iow. In it he insists 
I d«"sperately that the Dretl Scott decision hail not 
condemned Ids doctrine, though he admits ttiat, 
if It had so condemned it, the Seward dogma 
would be eorfcct, that " there Is an Irrepressible 
( onllict iKtween opposing and enduring forces. 
I which means thai the United States mml and 
will, sooner or later, become either entirely a slave- 
holding nnti<in or entirely a frtn- labor nation." 
This belief of Douglas w ill account for the oiler of 
his followers at Ctorleston '* to abide by the deci- 
sions of the supreme court on questions of con- 
stitutional law." But his bi'lief, honest as it iin 
doubie<lly was, was evidently unfotinded I low 
can "tlie opinion of the court, that the act of 
conin^-sA which prohibited a cilixen from holding 
ami owning pro|icrtyof this kind [slave i>ro|K rly] 
I in the territory of tbe United Stales, is not war- 
I ranted by the constitution, and is therefore voM,** 
Is' reconrilcd wiib a jxinrr in eon-jre^s to author- 
j i/.e the people of the territ<tries to im|)os4.- Ihestinie 
! prohibition? The court onuld hardly liave derided 
' auiiinst Douglas more jilainly. except by nammg 
I bini and his dtictruie. Nevertheless), the doctrine 
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of Douglas, that tin- territories are hold only for 
the purpose of Ixcmning suites, ttint they arc 
therefore really "inchoate stales," that it b wise 
and just to allow their inlmbitMiits tlit> powers of 
sc'lf-gKverninent iind "tlw rc^ailiition <>t ihdr 
domoslic insiiiutioiis to Hiiit iheniM-Ivea," ia well 
founded, and lias been the fouiidntion of the 
American territoriiU system since 1 787. (See Tkr- 
RIT0RIB8, I.) iJiit the power of coinrrt'ss, never 
tbekiss, is always latent, and may be exercised 
whenever congreM. rij^tly or miitakpnly, con- 

reive-* it to I>e for tlie >^eiu-ral welf:iri-" to do 
K>. If the people of the territory uudcrtatke to 
harbor iinjrthfng which seemi to congress a moral 
evil, a lottery -ystetn. polyirnmy, or shivery, it is 
the rij;lil iiml duly of congres.s, for the welfare 
not only of the future state but of all the stales, 
to intervene and destroy it. It is a little odd that 
the eonjrreines of 1934-8. which were so quick to 
re<oi;iii/.e this truth in tin- (;ise of jxilyiraiiiy in 
Utah, were so slow to recognize it in the cose of 
abiTery in Kansas. Popukir aovereii^ty in the 
territories is, and lias always 1h'< ii, a privilt ;re. not 
a right; aud the privilege is to U- exereise<l in 
atricl conformity to the terms of the jrraiit. — Tlic 
hi»torieal authorities fur I he rise and fall of the 
iili ii of •■]>opu]ar »oven*ignly" in Ihe territories 
will i>e found under DBXOCBATic-REruDLiCAN 
I'vuTY. v.; llEPfBLiCAN Party, I. The Cal- 
houn doctrine will be found in 4 Calhoun'a Workjt, 
339 (resolutions of Feb. 19, 1H47), 63.">; see also 
Taney's opinion in Dued Scott Cask; 2 Ste- 
phens* War Retteeen ike State*, 202; and JelTmon 
* Davis' senate resolutions of May 21, IHtH). in 
Oreeley's ihtUtuuil Tejcl Jio<»kof ISOO, \U. C uss' 
Nicholson letter la full Is in Clu»key's P,Aitienl 
T /J'^'A- r/lSfiO, 4fl-2. Till' I)"iiL-!:i< -loctriiie is 
in Uiirinr's Jlayiuiue, Sejitejnlier, lt>.")U, and in 
Culls' Tnatim en Btrty (j>i,stion$, 188. The 
former article was answered by attorney general 
J. S. niuek in pamphlet (/fm rratMiu on it; and the 
medium bclweeu the two is taken in Reverdy 
Johnson's Itnmrk* on IhtpuUtr Sottrrigntg. 11. 
A. Wue's Ttrritoriai €h»emntent. 47, 148. accom- 
I^isbes the diflkult feat of nac hiug GaUioun'a 
coDclusious from Dotiglas' premises. 

Albzakdbb JorarafTON. 

POPI LATION. I. POHTION OF TlfE QtTO- 

TioN OP PoPtJUiTiON. — The PrindpU ofl\fpula- 
tion, iiitiH'rffctly gem by nerrral Keorurmt'i'tK. »/» rnon- 
»trn(tiilfy Midthu.t, and Htrnnrjily miiuippnln n^inl. 
The lertn i>opulalion enibraei-s the most extensive 
subject of political mmomy; for in treating of 
qui>«*tions of population, even thonprh wc restrict 
■ \\r< to lalior and its remuneration, we niiulit 
traverMj the whole tielU of the stience and write a 
complete course of political economy. Population 
is, in fact, ntonee thei iidniid ilienn ans of human 
iudiistry. For it and by it pr<Hluction takes place. 
By it aim consumption is etlecied. Wa shall not. 
therefore, here consider this va-'t subject under 
its general aspect, but will contine ourselves to the 
qnealloiia suggeMed hy the numher of people, the 



elucidatlOD of which must prcccflc those rnnneclod 
with tha fimdameutul questions of demand and 
supply, competition, wages, and social oonditlona. 

This range is still, as will be seen, very extended. 
The questions it emlir iees have been fre(pienlly 
diseusaed, especially during the i)ast ( i nuiry, and 
in our own time: but of ail writers, he who has 
most thoroughly investigated them, he whose 
ideas on this subject an-, to speak, the pivot of 
the discussions of economists, moralista, and pub- 
lidsta of every class, is the celebrated Malthus. 
To his investigations, imd, we may say. disco v 
eries, we will first give our attention. — It was 
Malthus who stated the question. He it was who 
rtrst sIiowe<l its stipn tne imiiortance. Fie brouffht 
together the scieiititic elements of the discussion, 
in his celebnitetl " Essay on iho Principle of Popllh' 
hilion." published in 1*803. This hod been pre- 
coded hy a preliminary sketch of the subjwl in 
1708, in his reply to some |>rn]M,siiions by Godwin, 
who was, iu his turn, twenty years later, to at- 
tempt to refute him, but without success. Not 
thai before Malthus some correct ideas on popu- 
laliou liad not appeariHl from a few writers, unioug 
others those of the physio<>ratic school, and Jamea 
Stewart, Adam Smith, Wallace, Hume, and Gian 
3Iaria Ortes; but to the English philosopher be- 
longs the honor of lia\ ini; seen and pointed out the 
profimdlty of the problem, of having made it the 
subject of numerous statistical and historiral re- 
seaixhes. and obtaini-il a great .iiuount of infor 
raation uiM>n it. Until the beginning of this cent- 
ury, t. e., up to the time of Malthus, lef^islatora, 
"tatesinrii :iiid jiliilo^ophcr^ yc\ out with tliis .'ij'lior* 
Isui; " Where there is population, there is power." 
Tliey took no account of the oonditions under 

which the jiopuhilion miirhf Ix' livin:; no one 
questioned the ] m >|M»sit ion, and all soi ial in>-tilu- 
tions aimed to increase the number of the people. 
Collx-rt. I'itt, and even Napoleon, favored grant- 
ing rewards to the prwluccrs of largo families; 
and it was not until 18,VJ that the parliament of 
Sardinia repealed a law to the same effect. Peo- 
ple had no idea, that, in order for capital and labor 
to produce their gnalest elTect, the number of 
men roust bear some relation to the disiNwuble 
capital; they supposed that if, for mtample, ft 
thousiiKl laborers produce<l a million dollars, it 
was only nec es.siiry that two Ihousiiud lalxirers 
should Ix' born to the stale, tO Obtain two mill- 
Ions. The laws of all Euro|x*an countries origi- 
nattil when that idea prevniletl, aud even to day 
there are legislators and publicists, priests ami 
philoBophcFB, moralists and poets, who appeal to 
that doctrine. It la still a quite common bdief 

that a ^'ood gOVenuncnt will do everything in itS 

power to increase piq^iilation. — Mull bus pointed 
out the dangvrs to society fa genenil from this 

error, an<l c -]M ( ially t'lihc jvoonT cIjis^c-;, who are 
tlie tiiM to MilTi r from violations of natural laws. 
We w ill th<-refore, at the outmt. give Ml cxposi 
tion of his idejLs, and indicate, aa we pTOOeed, the 
support he has received, and the moclillcations 
which hia doctrine has experienced, from otlier 
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emhient w o o cwIrt B , m well u the enggeratiooa I 

•which have bwn substituted for it, the follies for ' 
which ijjnonmcc lum made it U'sjM)nsible, auii thf 
principal otiJe<>tions or cniicisnLs of wliich it bos 
been the object. But flretof all. wc will nay a few 
irordii concemiofT the wny in which his ideiL'* aiui 
ttenlimt'utH have btt-n luisrepreMiite*!. — Maltluis 
affoBda a curious cxamph; of populju' aliemtioos, i 
for wlifcti fnrt many publichas and some ecnno- | 
iiii^l-, V. !i 1 hiivc (ip|i<i>i (l, <ir rvcu ajipnivt'd iiini, 
uxv re^}>oiLsibU-. Not only in MullhuH nut known, i 
wH only an people %fioraat of hia actual Ideas, 
but men baTO suci-ccilcd in crrntiii'^ in llic mintl'< I 
of the public a .Miiltliu<^ tliat n< vt r cxiHlcil, a elii- 
meiieal Mnltlitis. i<i wlmm die stmntrest proponi- 
Hons arc atiributed, and who has been the sub- 
jwt of harsh reproaches and violent impreca- 
tlonx. This strange phenomenon may be Ihu8 
explained: Moot of those who liavo gpolicn of 
Malthtin. have spoken of him without havinj? 
rentl liiin ,'iihI without kiio\vin>r him otherwise 
than by cxtnicta or by mutilated, if not hicor- 
rect. quoiatioiia. They have thua created the 
ino'it deplorable r<infu-i<>n conct rnin^ him, hy 
ottributing to him ideas which he never had: by 
making of a philanthropist especially interested in 
the c"ondition of the |MK)r, a theorist favoring aris- 
toi rary; by holding him res|>onsibie for sentiments 
and errors liolougiug to his advcniaries; or, It may 
be, for absurd propositions emanating from un- 
healthy minds. — It must be confessed, however, 
tliiit this condition of things is in part attributaMe 
to Malthus himself. The different paru of liis 
book are not logi<'ttlly put together; his scattered 
reasons are nowhere pn sr iiied in orderly se<juence. 
in support of the principle}) he lays down; his 
style, moreover, is not {>articularly engaging. The 
great tnjths which he has set forth in reganl to 
p«>pulatiou would, without doubt, have become 
much more popular had he written like I{ousseau 
or Lamenoais, or with the ardent style of a {lem- 
phleteer, that one t.ti a in the wHiings of Godwin 
and ProudliKU, lii^ •>I)a: i«( ( i i iiii «. Miililni*. how- 
ever, though immovable in his principles, was 
considerate and good-natured to his opponents, 
who had no diflli ulty in obtaining < tit r. I nf pnb 
lie opinion at his expense. — 11. tTATKMKNT ok 
TllK PRCtCirLB or POKJl,ATIOK. — DoetriiiS of 
MnUfi'tji. This doctrine is statinl, as we have 
sjiid. in his "•Essay on the l*rintiple of I'opula 
tioii " After having fomfulatcd, in his two ccle- 
bruted propoaitkiBa^ the law of the development 
of |x>pulntlon and that ctf the Increase of f<Mid. 
tiii-. iiiii-.irious economist Terillea it by means of 
the lusiury and statistics of ancient and modem 
peoplm. and shows by what chocks the growth of 
iwinilatidu liri-^ Im < ii arrested. At the same I inn' 
he i>utut.s out the dangers, bt>th to private families 
and to society In gpneral. arising from a miscon- 
ception of till se laws, and >-1imm« l»y uhat means 
the evils may lie avoided %vlii( li liave rexilted and i 
still result from i!u impmvidence in whidi the 
greater part of mauliind have lived and do live. 
TImm item of the increase in the mimber of hu- 



man bdnga and of Hie meana of eubristenice, and 

these means of obviating the evils he points ovit. 
are w hat lie has called the " principle of ]>opula- 
tlon." Tlie evils he suina upas " viie " and •mis- 
ery." The n-medy he proposes, and which is one 
of the forms of foresight, he calls "moral re- 
.stniint." To show the importance of this mitins, 
Malthus was led to discuss the vhIuc of the doc- 
trines put forth the latter part of tlic la^t century 
and till' l>< iniming of the present one, on |M»pula 
tioo and the mcuns of raiding it to a better ma- 
terial and moral condition, as well as the checks 
to its CM < «.sive >rrow ili. lie then exnminea the 
s<H-ial Iheoi ies whicii had then ai<p<-aied; among 
others, thoM' of (iodwin and Owen, L'ondorcet's 
theory of indetinite progress, the elliiaey of emi- 
gralion. and the efTe<'ts and tiangcrs of charily. 
In treating of the latter snbje< t, Malthus makes a 
profoimd criticiiun of the poor laws, and i« led to 
an examination of the question so much agitated 
in our lime-s, of the right to employment ami the 
right to state aid. — i>ttihiaciit uj tha Uco pnp<>fi- 
tioM. In the first pages of his book, after stating 
a few facts ain! coi)>iilerutions corrolHiratc<l in the 
course of tljc work, Malthus siiys: •" It may sjifely 
be pronounced, therefore, that |)opulatioD, wtun 
uncheckcHl, goes on doubling itM'lf every twenty- 
tive years, or uicrea-<s in a geonutrieal ratio." 
(7th cd., p. 4, Lornhm, lHT-».) ' It may l>e fairly 
prraounced, therefore, that, comtidcring tlie pres- 
ent average state of the earth, the means of sub- 
sisteiK^", under circumxiances the nio^t fa\oiaI>le 
to human industry, could not possibly increase 
faster than in an arithmetical ratio." (Ibld.,p. fi.) 
Tninslating these twr) la\\s into tigtires. Malthus 
adds, a little further on: "The human species 
would increaso as the numbers 1. 2, 4, 8. 
W. 128. 2.*>6, and sul.>isteiice as 1, 2. i\. 4, 5. 0, 7, 
H, tt. In two ceuturies the ]H)pulaliou would l>e. 
to the mi ans of subsistence, ss 256 to 9." etc. 
(Ibid., p. 6.)— These pn^woitions arc true, if not 
literally, at least approximately. And hers we 
will antici|jate certain olijeclioiis. le~s serious than 
is generally supposetl, by observing that Malthus, 
in using a geometrical progresKion to express the 
increase of jxipnlation, and an aritlime'ieal pro- 
gression to represent the increase in means of sub- 
sistence, meant nothing more than to express a 
(tiitfinn/. Sotne ]>crs<ins did not thus un<lersland 
him, but their (lis<ert;itions in reference to the 
matter lead to false conclusions. — 'J'fie JirM pn>i)o- 
sition demontiratfd by the iuenate of the pupuUitiun, 
of tht United Slatte, and eonf&rmaNe to the tatn of 
ti'ifiuY. Near the dose of the la-I < > iitnry, wlieii 
Malthus Iwgan to write. Dr. l^ice stated, that, 
according to data examined by himself, in certain 
purls of .Xorili .\nierica, the periitd of dniiMiug 
the i>opulation wiw fifteen years. ("i'rice sUb- 
servations," vol, 1.. p. 282, and vol. 11., p. 280.) 
lie supi«>rt("d this statement by some extracts 
from a sermon by I>r, llyle*. who had fouml. in 
1748, that die peri. 1.1 of doubling wjis twenty -five 
years in Ithode Island, taken as n whole, and 
twenty and fifteen years in certain dbtricu la the 
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Intwrior of that Mate. The period was twcaly 
yi-ars in tho county of Kent, and eighteen yeaiw 
in Providence county. Euler had constructed a 
table based on statistics taken from the rejiisters 
of births and deaths, according to wbidii Uie 
doubling liad taken place In leM than fhirteen 
years. W. I*etty had advanced tho opinion, that, 
under particularly favorable circumstances, a pop- 
ulation might double in ten years. If althus, re- 
lying nn these three authorities and the United 
Btatcit census, thought he was safe from exaggera- 
tion in su^-ing, that, when populatkm Is not arrest- 
ed in its growth from any cause, it goes on donl)- 
Ung every t\v<-nty t^ve years, tliu.s incria.xiiiL; from 
period lo |M i iiHl ill i:t iniu trical progres-sinu. If 
the fact of doubling in twenty-flve ycar^, inde- 
pendently of immigration, had been once proven, 
ucience would be justifle<l in adopting a ])it»teru/n 
the assertion of Malthus.— We have now valuable 
•tatistics on this subject fai the deoennlal oensns 
of tlie United States, covering nearly four timcH 
the ilolthusian period of twenty -Ave years. In 
1790 the United Btatcs were f^, and orgaalaed 
under one penend government. Tliey have con. 
tiuued to live under the nutua government. The 
elTUtvar is the only im|x)rtant event which has 
put a serious check uiM>n the natural course of 
things. Moreover, the United States, not having 
yet attained tho limit.s of dispoKahle land and nuIi- 
aistence, have continued to obey tho law indicated 
by the census psevioua to this century, and which 
MTVed Malthus aSftStarthlg point. We have here 
one of the most remarkable facts in regard to 
population, a fact remarkable both for its clear- 
nes-s and itij contintiity. According to (he official 
census statistics, the progre»is of population haa 
been, in round nmoahen, aa follows: 

Inhahltanu. 

Id IWi 2.?)»9.n« 

•' 17S0 V.rS'.'**) 

" ItUO B,:i(iK.(«»i 

" isio v.en.ui) 

isao B.flsi.iwo 

UW U,(MW,000 

If from the population of 18M, we dedttct that 

of the then newly anne.xed territory, including 
Texas, New Mexico. I'lali an<l California (160,000 
•ptxeom in all. a large part of whom, however, 
were immigninls fmm the United States), we 
have remaining a population of 2'i,WyO,(X>0 for 
that year, if we divide the ]M>pulation of 1H40 
by thiat of 1790. we find that the population more 
than quadrupled In these fifty years. Dividing 
that of 1850 by that of IsOf). we tiiid the popula- 
tion quadrupled in the first two puritxls of twcuty- 
flve years In this century. Taldn;, In tike man* 
ner. the fifty year i>eri<«ls from ISIO to 1«C0, \S'20 
to miO, uad to ISHO, we find the |M)pulalion 
more than quadrupled in all but tho lost periixl. 
and ver>' nearly quadruple«i in that. Comparing 
period.^ of ten years, we find tliat the populaliuu 
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SSJ pfTccnt from i>^<v> IV*} 

,T>i ■• " lK"pl' ti. INiO 

80 - " imtowm 



The smaller per cent of increase 

and 1870 was a residt of the ci\'il war. — When 
wo examine the census of tho individual .states, 
we find several in w hich the iucrea!*e luis varied 
mally from the above rates. The population of 
the state of Xew York increased more than seven- 
fold in tho fifty years frnm 1T$H) to 1840, and has 
more than doubled from lb40 to 1660. The pop- 
ulation of Ohio more than tripled firom ISM to 
1850. It had previously increa.sed nu>n' than 
twelve-fold from liiOO lo 1820; but this wa.s largely 
the result of imiuigration from other stales. Penn- 
sylvania quadrupled her population in the flftj 
years from ITOO to 1840, and has little more than 
doubled it from 1840 to 1880. That of Virginia 
did not double in the fifty years from 1790 to 
1840, and (including West Virginia) has hardy 
doubled in the sixty years from 1820 to isso — 
Tho statistics previously given of the general pop- 
uhttlon show, howerer, that the mtfo given by 
>falthus, which he had based on the incrcji-^e ob- 
served in the second half of the last century, con- 
tinuea to cacprasa the ftets during the present cent* 
nry. nrid over a wider area of territory. — But, 
luside from the n'sulLs of the census, we might have 
conceived this ratio a pfiofi, as many economists 
have shown. J. B. Say reasons on the subject as 
follows: "If we leave out of account all the 
ciiuses wljich limit the increase of the human race, 
wo find that a man and woman, married as soon as 
they are mature, may easily have at least a dozea 
children. * * F.xperience, iiid«til, shows xm 
that about half of those who are born die before 
the age d twenty-dz. Consequently, if each 
couple can not r< ;ir twelve l iiildreii who will have 
progeny, they can rear hix as capable of iucixnue 
aa themaelTeB. Hence we may eonelude, that, tt 
iberu were no check to this increase, the ptpiUa- 
iion of any coitntry temttd be tripled at Ike end ef 
tirtnty-iiix ymn*." Rossi accepts Malthus' ratio, 
and adds: "This is easily demonstrated. When- 
ever you have sevend produels, each with a re- 
productive power e^iiml to that of the producer, 
you will necessarily have a more or less rapid geiv 
metrical progression. If one produoea two, and 
these have < ach the fame productive jioweras the 
first, the two will produce four, the f«>ur eight, 
and St) on. Abstnii tly speaking, 3IaUhus an- 
nounced an indisputable principle, as true in 
rcgiu-d to man as it is with animals and plants. 
()l>stacles not being taken into account, it is evi- 
dent that at the end of a certain niunber of years, 
the earth would be covered with men, aa it Is 
«'ertain that the entire .soil would he f^oon covered 
with wheat, and the oc-eua filled with fishes, if 
notliing checked the reproductive power of each 
grain of wheal ami each fish." The observations 
of natunili'»ts support Uossi's statement. A single 
plant of Indian corn produ<-< H 2,imm) seeds, a sun- 
fiower 4.orM). the poppy 32.000. un elm 100.000. 
X car}) s|)awns S44),0O0 eggs. It has IxH-n ralcu- 
latetl that «)ne henbane plant would mver the 
earth in four years, and that two herrings would 
fill the sea in ten ycun>, if the ocean oovered llu 
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"wlioli" earib, were llu'ru no ( Iuh k to lln ir iiic n aM'. 
— O'.j, r/iont 4 rm u n frmu immigration and thetx- 
e^tUHOi coat prwented by the United State*. At- 
tacks more ■nimaiL'd than M-rious have been made 
upon Malthus' first proix^sition, which is one of 
tile principal foundaUoDS of bin argument. Qod- 
^iHq, among othnra, went an far as to maintain 
thi4i iho i^xccptidiiully lui irt' iiinca^ic nf popululiun 
in Uiu UuiU.'il Stulc8 luuAt Ln; ultribuU'd entirely 
to tmmigratiOT. We will consider the untenabil- 
itVdf \\\\^ i>o>.iiion. Up to 1783 w:ir mid VHrious 
olliur cin um^taiicefl hindcrcnl iininignition, and 
look from the United States more persons thjin 
Eniope adde«l to the population. The immigra 
tion occanioned by the Prench RoTolutlon wjir 
hooii iiitirrupti-d by the war of ITitLl. ami fidin 
that time to the peace of lbl5 liut few immigruuu j 
came from Etirope. and theae abnoet exclusively 
fmiii Kii_'land. These facts are obtained from the ' 
" 8tatUiical Annals of the United States, " by Dr. 
Adam Seybert, of PhfladdpUa, and are based on 
oOcU docum.'Mfs from 17«0 to 1818 (Svyl»frt'» 
Taluable work mui published iu Philuiielphin in 
the latter year, and a ropy may now bo found in 
the Astor libnuy*, New \ orV-.— TmnMator.) Dr. 
Seybert Htates there, that the inuni)n^int»cnmeprin- 
cipaJly from Great Britain, Ireland and Gcnnnny ; ' 
that in 17M there waa a strong tvndeucy in Qrcat 
Britain to emignOe to the United States, which, 
howi'Ver, had Ixrn nstniincd by m t> of tin P.rilish 
gorernment; that io 1784, according to Cooper, 
the number of immigrants had tiecn 10,000; and 
ttint in IXIHJ Mr. lilodgctt bin! sfal»-<!, tlmt, iic 
conliiig to iIr- ncords and c»tiinati"< ni<i>,i worthy 
of cre<h-nre. thi- annual average f»>r tht? ten yearn j 
pceci-ding IHilU hiul not cxceedeti 4,0U0. Admit- 
ting that, iu 17t^, 10,000 foreigners laiide*! in the I 
Unltcnl Stall's, Dr. St ylx rt did uot admit that t|j» y j 
arrived in as great numlM-rH tlnring any of the 
preceding or subsrqnent yi nrs ii|> to 1817; and. in 
view of tlif f:u t^ lie hi I II alilc to obtain, be 
arrived at Ihu L'uuclut.ioa tluti Uio numlier of im- 
mlgfunts who settled in the United States from 
1790 to IMIO oould not have . xcmUd GjMKI aii 
nually, on the uvemge. Tlie otlk ial ri'< i>nU pub 
lllhed in England of pa^sc-ngiTH to Aniericn, an- 
ooollmiatoryof Dr. Seyl)ort'.sconclu.sion, or. wln n' | 
they differ from It, diller only by nuikin;; tin- I 
nundierM k-^s. Evi n wen- we to admit an niuiuul 
immigmtion of 10,000 pcreons, we should still fall | 
far short nf the number ncceswry to explain the I 
r ij'i<l itn r< a^"- of jMipulalii'ii in tin- Uniti il St iii > I 
llew'e the term of twenty-five yi-urn, asAi^nctt by 
Maltbus for doubttag the pt^Nilatlon by prttcn**- 
tii.n iilunc. is fur from Iwing exaggerale*!. — Thin 
U'Mimuny has also tiic ronflrmalion of Mr. 
Wanlen (a former United Stales consul and cor- 
mpondentof tlte InttHut dt /Vrr who was a 
can-fill collector of all stati«tiiH ix rlaining to the 
Uiiititl .^t.it< N 111 bi> o]>inion, the jxtpulution 
of the Unitetl Slates hod doubled in every twvn- ' 
ty-onc y<-ani, and the {mmigrants, in IVSO. had i 
iiiii < v( .1 <li'.l an aiiiiiiat avcrai.''' of 4.<H»0 Now . 
4,U0U iiuiuigrauu could uul liuve produced wuru i 



than B4.(X)0 inhabit^uils: and yet the population 
iucrea-ned 5,000, (KM) in the twenty -one years up to 
llji20. — Inasmuch as, prior to 1820, no statistics 
of immigration were officially ke])t in nil the jMrta 
of the United Slaitx, we will admit that llu> n-t- 
ords of passengers lauded in the ports of the 
Union previous to 18S0 were inaocttrate. and In 

Ki'V4TaI plat es ueirliLTi iilly kept: we will also leaTC 
out of account thot<c ivturniug to Europe, or who 
passed over into Canada; and we will suppose, 
that, instead of 4,000 inimij^rants u year, there 
were double, triple or even quadruple that num- 
ber: tlw marriagea, during this period of twenty- 
ono years, must, nevertheless, have given an in- 
rreas*' of 4.500,000, mo that even this exaggerated 
iriiiiUL'i.iii' 11 would not have added more than 
from 100,000 to SOO.OOO new inhabitants. — From 
1880 to 1850. although a record was kept of all 
foieii;n-born persons arriviii;; in the port'i of 
the United States, no separate account was made 
of thoaa who came to reiaaia permanently ; of 
those, that is, to whom the term inintif/ranlM would 
now \k- upplietl. To obtain the imnilx-r of this 
cliLss uf persons during the decennial |)eri(Hls from 
1190 to 1S*0. a calculation was mode (which ap- 
peareil l>oth in the " British Review," and in vol. 
xxiii. of the lit rue dt* Ecouvmirtii), according to 
the following method pointed out by Godwin. 
The ddldren under ten years of age were sub- 
tracted from eacli :;eni nil census, for the n>!Lson 
that all the children who, e. g., at the census of 
1880, had not altahMd the age of fen years, wert 
born (.inee 1^*00, and Ix longid to the naturiU In- 
crease by means of birth. The diffen-nix* was 
takaa between this numlx r of children and the 
increase of population indicated by the census; 
and this difference was considered to Im> the num- 
Ix-r of foreign inimigrants. In this way it was 
calculated that there must have been 100.000 im- 
migrants fhnn ITOO to 18Q0. 829.000 from 1800 to 
1810; 812.000 fnmi 1810 to 1880 . 494,tM¥» from 
1820 to 1830 ; and 862.000 from 1830 to 1840 : 
making a total, in fifty years,- of about 2,000.000. 
Adtnitiinir tlii" estimate as correct, the total pop- 
nl.iiion, nevt rtlu Ies«i, increased from 171K) to 1S40 
from nearly 4,iJ<H»,U<.iO to more than 1T.OOO.(NX1. 
Admitting, aKo, that 802. 004J settled in the United 
Stales from Isi^O to 1H40, the population had in- 
creased in that periiMl fnmi 12,s'0(! OJOtol T tM'.li J.VJ. 
an iJH.rea>c of 4.203,438. or of 3.341.433 after de- 
ducting the number of immigrants; that Is to say. 
an ini TeaM" of nearly 20 jut < t nt. — Stnce 1856 a 
Heparatc record lias been required to be kept, fay 
United States collectors of customs, of all foreign* 
bom pas.s«'n:;ers arrivintr in tbeir n spectlve dis- 
tricts, who have 1 lime to the United Statea to 8«>ttle 
here, and a quarterly return of the same b made 
to till- United Stale« treasury deimrlment. From 
these tallies we leuni that tlie total immigration of 
s. ttler< from June 30, 1809, to .June 30, 1NT9. was 
3.74;;}, 187 persons. The total increa.se of |tnpuhi- 
tion. as indicated by the census, from 1870 to 
ISMti, was 11.507,412. If from thi- ii i:uIm r ^^e 
deduct the above number of immignuils. we have 
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left 8,855.275 ptTsons, as the increafic exclusive of 
immigratinn, an increaae of about SB per oent. 
This calcul.itioii, however, drws not Jeiivo out of 
uccduiil it >li(>u)(l «ln in order lo exhibit aceu 
inltly Mh' nuiunil inercane of population) Kueh of 
the children of thexe iinmignmt« as were bom in 
the United Staten between 1870 and 1880, nor of 
the immi^mnt-^ tin iiim I\<>s ilurin;^ the same time; 
nor have we yet the Htatii>tics fur a jii-st estimate 
of tbifl matter. It is to be hoped, however, that 
theoomph'tcd census of 18S0, when jniblishcd, will 
furnish the desired data. Thv alxive given per 
cent, isi, conttcquentlr, in excet«fl nf the ratio of 
incmUM- from liirth<* Jilonc — Sim c, however, tlie 
conditions of tin- popuialiou of tin' rniiid Slates 
have chanj^ed since Malthil* trrun . mxl tlierc are 
now obstacles to its incnnae which did not then 
exlRt, wc deem ourselves authorized to conclude, 
from tlie Hl>ove -rivrri il:it:i. that ^laltbus was 
within the limits of truth in estimating that any 
populatiott would double in a quarter of a cent ury , 
if there were no olisla< le in the w;iy of its Iik rease. 
lie did nut say that population in fact duubk-)^ in 
that period. On the contraty, be mid the fact 
was not manif<"<t: and he s()iij.'ht to asn rtafn the 
checks by which thi>< in( n-asu was prevented. — 
fPnpoiiUm $eeond, reUttitig to ttUmintrnrt: The 
MCond proposition of Malthus amounts to saying 
that 8ub«*istenee ha« a tendency to increase less 
rapidly than population. Its demonstration re- 
sults from a comparison of the case with which 
families may multiply, and the difficulty with 

which h:irv(-.!s are obtained, lint few cnnsideni- 
tions need In; presented to make this apparent. — 
FInt, it muiit hi* remarked that cultivated land, that 
Avliich vicld-^ the means of sub»i-^ience, i'. limited; 
that it piodui esonly by the aid of capilid, wliiih 
is iimiteil, and is obtaim il only through diflleulty 
andsaerifici's; that il is only by tlie aid of capital, 
hunl lalior, and time, that people succeed in ren- 
•leriufr the>-e lauds pnxhielive and maintain their 
productiveness. This power of the earth bocomex, 
in fact, quickly exhausted; and in a few y«*ars 
the soil would n-fuse all nluni, if rotati<m of 
crupK, fertilizers and fallowing did not renew its 
stfvngtb. Now, rotation of crops, fertilfaBers, 
drjiinajje. and improvements of any kind, imply 
(iipital ; and falli»wiug implies eess.-ition of pro- 
dueiion. SupiMtNcwe grant the wholly liuidmis- 
sililc hyjK>ihc«i!«, that capital can increase as rap- 
idly as |Hipulation, it mitrht lie said, thai, io afrri- 
eultun-. ihoui;h< very increase of lalior ami capital 
incrcaDcs the product, this iocreoM! of prixliK t is 
not in the ratio of the incmuie of labor and capi 

tal. Let us sui)|in-e. that in i i'n^< c[Uenco of Weil 
directed improvemenlii, the product ia doubletl 
within a cetialti time; can (t be supposed, that, by 

dimblini; the outlay in niiKilier like juritnl of 
time, the product cfiu be a;;ain doubled, and so 
on I ontinually? Would any nfrrlculturist reply 
in the atlirnulive V — III. ( 'oxTI-Vr.\TioN ok THK 

KvposiTION OK THK I'ltlNCIIM.K OK 1 'olU LATION. 
— i m; » nf thr tiro pr<'}Kii>Uii>ii*. 1.th»tiirl<M 

in tA< kfujf the inercate pvpuUttwn in a gevmet- 



ricul ratio. Evidently, then, population and sub- 
slfltenee do not follow the same prindole. The 

course of the one tends naturally to liecome accel- 
erated; that of the other is much less, and tends 
to come retarded, an<l to vary more and more 
from the former, in long-sett)^ oouutricA which 
ore wholly occupied. In other words, the pro- 
ductive fiov.n of man !■) iiien a.se his sptx'ies in 
greater than that to increase his means of subsist- 
ence. ITence. wherever both kinds of reprodnctioin 
take ] ! u I w ithout any obstacle beinc; voluntarily 

I inlei iHise<l by man, population is always pressed 

I for means of sulisistenee, and the balance between 
the two is only maintained by physical evil or 
<leatli. — This energy of the principle of popula- 
tion, added to the wants inherent In oumature, 
is, then, a powerful spur to the human race, who 
must make a constant appeal to all their Intel- 
le( lu.il. juoral and physical faculties to avoid be- 
ing overtaken by the pangs of hunger and by 
other privations. Since it incites the species to 
gradual in< n a^c. and since, on the other hand, 
this simie species is endowed with faculties sua- 
ceptible of devdopinent and an amMtioo to better 
its condition, the law of increase n-sults in prog- 
ress when it is maintaixuil within certain l>ounds, 
and is a cause of unhappiness an<l destruction 
when arrested by no constraining intluence,— ' 
This being granted, let us ascertain by what ctiecks 
the force of these two principles ha.s l>een and can 
be counteracted. The checks are of two kinds, 
and of an opposite nature. One class prevents 
births, and the oiln r j.roduccs premature deatlis. 
The former checks arc jm rtntirr, and the latter 
reprmive. Malthuscalledthelatterpoaifi'mdiedai. 
Tliis term, however, is not a jrood one. smd may 
lead to confusitm, for the cheeks which prevent 
population arc tis positive as tho^e which cause its 
destruction. Among the checks t() the increase 
of population through the acticm of its principle, 
are the insjdubrity of localities inhabited; the un- 
cleanliness of dwellings, or their insufficient shel- 
ter; the lack of suitable clothing and hyfricnic 
can'; unwholi >-oine or iiisudlcii nt food; irrcintlar 
habits; the abuse of tobacco, strong drink and 
other irritnnts; famines, and industrial and Dnan- 
cial |iatii< s. the efr<'< ts of which are felt for many 
years; war, which entails the waste of a va.st 
amount of capital, the devastjii m of crops, and 
diminished a«,Micultural pnHluclion; diminution 
of labor, and false e<'onomic measures; anxieties 
and moral sulTerings; and alKirtion, and even in- 
fantici<le, terrible meanswhi(li .ire more frequently 
employetl than is gcnendly siijipi.-t'd. Most of 
llii'^e causes proihice ejtidrmies, or render them 

I more fatal, prevcot the proper development of 
children, weaken the faculties of maturer yeart, 
ami cause a ctnisiderablf niorf.'dity. which counter- 

1 balances the elTii ls of r< i>rodiKtion. MalthUB 
compnshended them all in hi- i xpre^sion, "Tioe 
and poverty," which he r* t:arde<l as by turns 
cause and effect of «'ach other, and as shortening 
human life. — Preventive che( ks Ix-long to two 
quite distinct classes, one of which comprehends 
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those which result from vice, and the other those 
wbich come from the exercise of reason. Those 
catuwd bjr rice wre: detwacheTy. promlaeiiitT of 

the scxf<, and ]>ro-.Jiiiif ion, which ii(-;trnv ftotin 
dity; poljganty, which ulU in tliv same direction, 
M 111 thown tfjr the Mtttaties of the people of ori- 
cntal countries;* slavery, which bnili a- :» 
represtdve check, in con-iijuciice of the Imd iri jit 
inent of alavrs. niid as n preventive chtTlc, by 
tramptmf^ on the family sentiment. — Preventi%-e 
cheeks of a dilTcn-nl kind an- all tliose prudential 
COn>'idcnitinn>* whi« li l«-ad nu-n to di frr niarria<rf 
or to limit their number of children lo their means 
of siipiMirtins; and educaiiu<r them. These checks 
li.n i u> timc^ conlril>tit» «1 nn <n' or li to n-tartl 
the incrvtutc of populutiou. It would be impoa- 
afble to teN prariaelj to what extent they luive 
acted, hut it is not unlikely that their aeiion has. 
from lime to time, been extended or ri Hirit ted 
ooncnrrently with certain moml intltienres which 
have piven tlirection to the minds of tuaukind. — 
Amonir the numln r of che< ks to the increiwe of 
population at a ^ven point, Midtbus omitted lo 
mention emipnit ion. This may exceed immigra- 
tion, and may in part (much 1ca<i, horrerer. than 
i- licni'ndly vu]>jm.-j'iI) neutrali/.r the efTec ts of the 
iucreaae of the poorer claiii>e8. Malthuti, however, 
dbcuMes this question In speaking of the means 
proposed to n meily exers<< of population. Km! 
gntion, in fact, luis only c.xistiHl in n markcnl 
degree In recent tinu-^t, since the iniprovement.s in 
maritime eommunicntion; an<l it ha<i not, in id^ 
day, be« n an iinporiani (•h<'< k to the inen'nse of 
continental population in F.iiro])i-. Two brilliant 
writers, Lotiis ileybuud, w the Journal dta Econ- 
omitte$, and Blnnqid, in his charmfaif; " History 
of Political Economy." in explaining' the ilortrinr- 
of MaltbuN, have nghlly uiiil that emigration has 
Tendered immense aenrloe to the dvilixation and 
industry of all nations They find the fr ar'< of 
Maitliu- chimerical, and hi-* law sniliciently ( oun- 
teraeto<l; and lliey count on emiirration to nudn- 
tadn the equilibrium. Hut, without denying the 
civilizing effects of emigratif>n, what we <lesiro to 
luiow is, whether it ha.** proved a surtlcient check 
to popuhitloa hi the paat. and will prove aufBcieot 
in the fMnre. This sulsject we shall examine far- 
ther im. — Maitlius has al^o iH-en ai eu^< <1 of havinir 
omitted to take into aecouol the happy < iTt-ets of 

• Arriinlinetn NIottohr. mnnos^tnou^ marriap* r> !"tiltftl 
in ni' iri • hiiilrt II ttuiii {»«i|yi;aiiiims Voliii y fi itnl i l oyi^/r 
./<i7.ji til J'liiyuit. Vol. li., p. 415;. ttmt nuirritd un n in Turkt.y 
wort' fri'queiitly Inipob-iit iit Ibf ap- of thirty. K' m lu r i vol. 
il.. p. »A>, Amcr. tnin>l)ttiuni mxy: " Polygntny. aim. i# a 
hlndrmno- to th<' incri'iiw of pupaliitiou. AbMrart pliyi'l- 
oloey nui>t iri'ti'il .i<liiitt (tint a man tiiay. tvi'ii uitboiit 
any (l»r.„- r ; • ii.r- In ilth, ptifrntr iiion- cbil<ir>'ii tli:iii a 
wonian ran hi :\r. Rut, in f x t. th<- •iinnlUlN-(>a» >-tOoyii)<-iit 
of m-^cDil wonii'Ti U'ikIp* to rxct w. aDd p»irly ••jhaurtlnii. 
• • lnUlcclrllixr4 Cunnlrieaiif tborwtlbr polyiri'tiv of 
tfe»gl«atBM)rk«d to the cmnpnlvoiy celibacy wf tb' i l a > 
IB Ulr Irtwrr rtMPM-*. a* ■ api-rltw nimpenmtion. Tin- 
oaawtRnia InaUlutton of ranneiilMa, whirb ban i si*tr«i timr 
oat of mind In tli<- fi-t. U • conaf-qnmri' of Uii< ronditioii of 
lUaipi. M wi-ll a* "f th<' natanU )<'uloii>y of tin- bnrfin.'' 
Tlw rauliT will find mocb of vaJuM In KnKbrr'p rbaptera 
M **Fapalallaa,**aad (ferireopioar notes. -TVwMtelop. 
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increased wealth and of the industrial ami eto 
Domic progress which produce it. Now. with 
wealth, tt n odd, and the remark is just, the 

fecundity of faniilii- iliminishes. Whence lhi» 
I couMiliug result would follow, that civilization is 
' at once remedy and cheek to tho ctO capable of 
arising from the principle of population IblthllB 
did not itnntre this fact. — Tlie effecl.s of wealth in 
' relurxling the growth of population were lonjr ago 
observi-il. and it was noticed that rich families 
(savt; numerous exceplions) have a tendency to 
propfigute less than poor families. Hut what is 
the cause of this phenomenon 1 Does competency 
diminish the fecimdity of jMopiet or Is it rather 
l)ctt»'r adapted than want and misery to inrrease 
morality, forethought and parenliU dignity, and 
to render people more fitted to exerche their freo 
' will, and mon' cajwdile of pnidence In marriai:e? 

It i.H evident that the tranquil life of a well Unio 
[ couple is far more favoraMe to healthf id reproduc* 
j tion, to pregnancy, and to the cares which early 
' childhiKKl demands, than is a life of destitution. 
{ There may lie as many births among the poorer 
chwaea; bill, other things iH-ing equal, death will 
take his Tictims more freti uentiv from the ahodea 
(if , rty and wretchednes.s — The cheek arising 

I from competence brings us naturally to the doc- 
trine of the plethoric check, or fatness, which is an 
••xnL'L'enited fonii <>f it advance*! l»y Fourier, and 
also |iresented Ity 1 >ouiileda3\ in his IkkiW enlilled 
"The True Law of Population shown lo lie con- 
ne<-ted with the Food of the People." Double- 
day's dm trine may be summetl up a.s follows: 1, 
when animal or vegetable si>eciei* are threatened 
with death from instifflcicucy of nutritloua food, 
nature makes a supreme effort, and Increases 
tlii ir jirolific power, and l'Im s them an impulwe 
I which is checked only when proper nourishment 
I la amin affonrded; 8, when theae apedea receive 
food IiixTirioiis in kind, or excessive in amounl. 
they pa.ss to the plethoric or sterile condition, and 
repnxtuetion is assisted or altogether ceuses; 8. 
; if iIk- individuals are nuMlerately feci, and their 
fiKxl is not luxurious in kind, the generative prin- 
ciple acl»wisrl\, the nu i- is ( i>nlinued, but does 
nol Increase; 4^ when iU-fcd speciea are brought 
Into unfon with otheni wbow food has been abim- 
dant and strengthening, the balatx c is at once re- 
' stored: the increase of Ute former compensatea 
for the decmise of tlw latter, and the race re- 
I mains st.iti- innry. — Df>uMiday ami Fmirirr are 
1 nolconlradieted on the subjet 1 of plethoric raees;f 
! but, on the subject of the relative firundity oif 
I races which live moderately, pliysieal anihrop<d- 
! ogy would, we think, have more than one resi-r- 
vation to make. Villerm^* {Jonriutl tUs Eroiiomi*' 
. U*. November, 1848) eamoiily combated thia 
' theory of Doubleflay t>y aitrumenta based on 
facts, in u n jM.rt to the French academy of jsilil 
ical and moral sciences. A conuderatiou of the 
arguments drawn from natural htsiory wonld 

I ♦ IloM-htT d'olit. Kcor.. »<il il . p. SfC. foot no|i-#< ijuofv 
the " EdlnlKincb Itt'view " and other autb<irltlea to tbr coo- 
1 liaiy.— TVaiuMer. 
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unduly cxteml the liuifts of this article: ho wc 
refnin from reoapltiilatlDg theni. — Let us now 
ooDfider the obJectfoDs tiered against the theory 

of ( lu'( ks limiiing population. In tlic first place, 
it lias bc'ca denied that repreosive or preTentive 
dtedn have acted or do act. A suflldent amwer 
to tin's obji-cfinn is a "stat^'mont of tho facts of an- 
cient and UKMltTu hLstory, and the reports of tniv- 
elen», and these are ronflrmed by geography and 
slati»lics. Maltbus devoted a part of his work 
to a consideralion of these faets, and every one 
can complett! his argument by observations of 
hie own. It u an indiaputahle /act that men die 
more or leas ntpidly aocnrdlng to the ptaoea where 
they n ^^iiic, their conditions of existence, ihcir t>c- 
cupatious, and the olaaHa to wliich they belong. 
In Fnmoe it baa beeo obaeiTed that rich or weU- 
t<)-<lo men, from forty to forty-five years old, die 
at the rate of .H5 of 1 per cent, annually: but that 
nen of the same age who an poor and needy die 
■I the rate of 1.87 per cent., that is to say, two 
and a fifth times as many of the poor die. In the 
British colonies there was a time in which negro 
ah^rea died hi ttie proportion of one to aix an- 
iraaltf, and free negroes in the proportion of one 
to thirty-three: that is, five ami a Imlf times as 
many slaves died. In Paris, from ldl7 to Itm, 
oneinhaliltaiit In fifteen died In the twelfth anroo- 
dissemcnt, which was peopled n»r>'*|jy by the 
po«)r; and one inhabitant in sixty-five iu the sec- 
ond, occupied by a different claaa. At MancbcA- 
ter, Enp , the avernie of life in certain districts 
was formerly only seventeen years, wliile in olh- 
era It was forty -two. There are places and occu- 
pattona in wlikh childrea are reared more auc- 
ceaafully. and in which wore old men are found, 
thimin otliers. What do thesi- faet> prove, if nut 
tliat tiiere are places, districts, occuputionh, cla^ft- 
ea and familiea In wliich men die prematurely, 
and in consefjuence of the causes pointed out by 
Malthus? If (his is the uue, can we deny that it 
would haTe been lietier if Uie greater p:irt of 
these men, espi-eially tliosi- who die in childhood 
and youth, liad never been Iniru, since they came 
into the world only to HulTer, and to occasion suf- 
fering and privation directly to their families, and 
indlw-ctly to society? — In hiTestigating the qmn- 
tioii (if ]M)]iulati(in, there is need to taker lari:<' ac- 
count of the difference of localities, occupations 
and social conditiona. For lack of knowledge of 
these, stjilislics are of comparativi ly little value. 
PreMcnt communities arc the roultaatji of an in- 
finite number of causes, and if they are consid- 
eml as a whole, no proper jii(iiriin tif ( in Is- 
fornie<l of the clian^'es which take |>ljiei- in lliein. 
Take, for in-tanee. the tables of the mortjdily iu 
cities in the L nitetl Slates iu 188(». We perceive, 
that in that ymr the cily of Yonkcrs, X. Y., had 
14.8dr;iilis to l.iMM) iniial>iiaiii s. and that Savan- 
nah. Ga.. bad tf2.tt in 1.0(A). Before we can form 
a ju-st judgment In regard to the comparative sa- 
lubrity of thesi- two < iti. -. we mu-M knou their 
location, atmospheric conditions, draiuugi-. the 
•ocJal o(Widltton of their iniiabilanta, their charac- 



ter, age, and many other drcumstancca. Again, 
there are certain dqMkrtiiunita in Fraoce la whfch 
the population baa actually dindnUhed fbr many 

sucx'e.ssivc years, hut Ix'fnre we can base any jiid,::- 
ment of value in reference to Ibis fact, we must 
know certain other fMta, ammig which an the 
loss by war and by emicratinii, and how much vf 
the decrease is due to intemperance and other 
vices, how much to destitution, how much to 
disease, how much to heredity, sanitary condi- 
tions and other causes. Then wc might form 
some proper cstimnte of the measure of decrease 
resulting from prudence, and be aUe to Judge 
whether or not there was a failure of what Mai- 
thus cailetl the "principle of population" — 
Another objection is made, based on the price of 
cereala. Fram the ataMHty of the price, die con> 
elusion h dniwn that j^roL'ress in agriculture has 
kept and will keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation. M. Passy, a French authority who faiTCa- 
(ii^jUed this question about thirty years ago, at- 
tributed the steadiness of the prije of grain for 
the fifty years fmm 1797 to 1847 to the improTO- 
ments in agriculture. On esamining the prioea 
of wheat (as given in Spoftord's American Alma- 
nac for 1882. p. 102) from 182.1 to 1880 inclusive, 
t. «., for fifty-six years, we find twenty -six yeara 
In which the price was higher than In 1880. and 
Iweiit y nine years in which it was less. Many 
elemeuis, however, are always to be considered 
in connectloD with prices, among which are ahort 
crops in our own or in other countries, ware at 
home or abroad, crxst of tniusportaliou, and Other 
causes which affect supply or vary demand, not 
the least of which is the value, t. e., tha purchas- 
ing power, of money: and as there is no way of 
(Icleriiiiiiing, otherwise lliim approximately, llio 
amuimt of effect from each of these various 
causes, H te hnpoaalble to say to what degree the 
prices have been afTi>cled by thorn, OT whether 
wheat, if we consider only the causea which are 
constant in their action, tends to increase or dt- 
minLsh in price. This, however, we do know, 
that sonie cla.sses of the population have, at all 
pcriwls of which history gives us information, 
experienced at times the rHNresaive check of a 
lack of sufficient nutritive foiid; and we might, <t 
jin't'ri, ( onclude, that if the Winld ( oiitinues to bo 
populated increasingly, the Ume vttut eventually 
come, when, with all conceivable facilities for the 
production and transpm iation of food, not i noufih 
I of the latter couUi be produced (for lack ol° room) 
to afford nourishment to ail the inhabilants. That 
tim<! is, however, in a future so remote tliat the 
(luesiion of population, as presented by Malthus, 
derives itschief pmclical value from the motives to 
prudence it preMrnt.*, rather than from the danger it 
threatens of increase of |Kipulntion l»cyond meana 
of .siib>istence. — Anoihi r obji rtiou to M,illhus* 
j doctriue has tioen drawu from the adviuitages and 
I productive resources wlilrh a population flnda in 
its own driisiiy, or, in otlier words, from the l»en- 
I efils civilization derives fn>m au increuM; in the 
I number of men. Ur. Everett, of Boeton (rathor 
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■of "New Tdf:is (in Popiilatidn "). ami Iliiiry 
Ou%jr, of Philadelphia, in particular, n.'proaciu.'d 
ValUnu with not having taken nufficient account 
of fliis (Icnsiiy of iv>inil:if ion. Mr Curcy *<tjilfil 
thai intrm-ie of ]Hi|)iiluiiuu is uc-ioinitiiuied by iiu 
iacmwe in the quantity of pmductN, and an in* 
cirase in thesbare of the laborers in that increased 
quantity: and, Unallr, that the doctrine of Mai- 
tliu» is false and dau{rtTou.s. n'mcv la- inukcs as-ser- 
tkms which might arouse bad feeling ia ibe 
maiww. Let m «ay. in the llm place, that the 
diHMrinc of Maltliu> inn not be held ri'v{»on'^il)le 
for the bad feeling of the maaees mialetl by fal^^r 
.■aiwttoBa; and tlurt, In any ewe. the feeUnga of 
the maRics can not be regarded ns the criterion of 
scieutitie truth. We will next say, (hat. as a f(fn- 
enil fact, it may l>c true that increase of |H)pula- 
tion leads to facility of associatiou, and the latter 
to increase of wealth; but, for Mr. Carey to \k 
right, the capital needed by the population nnit^t 
■aiao neoeaaariiy alwaja iocriBaBe in lilte ratio with 
pndwstion and ficility of aiaodatlon. Horeorer. 
the wealth prodnci-d must always be sufficient for 
the iB Ci t aa ing population ; for, aa Basliat saya, 
(Barmmtim EB»momiftu$, Sd ed., 1861, p. 497). 
■■ if. ;i« wealth incn-aw-s, ilipniinilMTof menatnonL' 
whom it is divided increases »till more, the abxi 
lute wealih nuiy be greater, and indlvidttal wealth 
Ie^s.'■ Finally, lids weidtb must comprise a suffi- 
cient quantity of the means of subsistence. Then 
alone would the counsels of Malthas and the wis- 
dom and fimrthought of the heads of familie<« lie 
unneceeRBry, without, however, being dangerous; 
for there is never danger in preaching prudeno' 
to the poor, destroying thdr illusions, and eniiglit 
.cuing them hi legud to antisocial rights. Thin gn 
have taken phwe, as Mr. Carey s;iy-. in srvcral 
pvta of the United States, and they may take 
place again in various Rtatce of this new country, 
and insomr localities in Kt>ro|K- even; but weoin 
not ailmit thai liiis is llie <;eiitTal expression of 
con»lAnl an<l universal fact-s. — Baxtiat ihouglit 
that Malthustlid not talce aufflcient account of the 
p^og^•^i.sive i»riiK i|>lc of the human race, jitrfeeti- 
bilitn. In virtue of this prinri|ilc, he -aid, man 
sees his wants increase. When the natural wants 
arp fiathdM. others arise which habit renders nat- 

nral in tlieir tuni, and this fmtiit, uhith has so 
appntpriately been called necond nature. i>erform- 
Inf (he functions of valves in the human system, 

Interposrs an olistarlc to uny retro-.Tadc step. 
C on-^jqucntly thi- int» lliiri nl and moral ri siraint 
he exercise^ over his own propaL'aiion, is alle^-tiil 
and inspinil by these elTort.s, anil combines with 
his pn»^resxlve habits. The first inference which 
.M I{:i»ti.it dmws from this view of the matter. i.s, 
tJiat iu (Ht)portion as people become acctiatomed 
to superior means of suMiitcnce. or to more means 
of liviiiir, to »iM- the broader e\|ii« -^i. m <if Mr. 
Trucyaud of J. U. titty, forethought is stimulated, 
the moral and prewBtivte check neutralises more 
and mop- tin- brutal sinil n pn -sivc chrik. and 
tR'tter living and forethought engender eai h other. 
BMttat'a second inf cienee is, that In critkal times. 



p('0[(]i' ni.iy sacrifice many enjoyments iK'fore en* 
croaching ou their food, or may even come down 
from food of the first quality to that which is In- 
ferior. *'Ti is ii'<r so," he says, "in China or in 
Ireland. W hen men have nothing in the world 
but a little rice or iHitaltK-s, with what will they 
buy other foml if ihi.s rice and these potatoes 
fail?" A third inference is, that an intelligent 
man nuiy make an unlimited use of the preventive 
check. "He is perfectible." says Bastiat: "he 
Bsptrss to impiovemeot ; deterioration ts repug- 
wmt to him; f a o giem i.s his nunnal condition. 
PrognM implies a more or Icsa enlightened use of 
the preventive dieek: consequently, the means of 
existence will incrca.'ie more nipidly than popula- 
tion. If it were true, as Malthus says, tliat to 
each exoMs of the meiuiH of Hid)sistence, corre> 
spondsa greater e.xcetw of populati<m. the povertj' 
of our race would 1m* fatally progressive, civiliza- 
tion would be at the beginning, and barbarism at 
the end, of time. The ctmtrary is true : conae* 
quently the law of Ibnttathm has had sufBefent 
power to restrict thr in( r< a>e of men Ixlovv that 
of products. " — Our tiri>t remark upon this is, that 
all that Bestial S83rs before his conclusion, and 
u hi< h ai>]x"ars to u« ix t fi t fly r<nre< f, is fo\md 
here and tlure in .Maiilius' work. Our Heeond 
remark is. that it is a gratuitous asst<umption of 
Bastiat that Malthus advanci-d the i<lea that to 
each c.xcess of meaiw of stdxnistcncc there corre- 
8pond.s a ^n att r cxcesa of population. Maltlius 
did say that buch a correspondence might easily 
arise from the law of human propagation, but that 
it co\il<l In- avoidfd by the jireventive check; and 
he cumpOHi'd his work only to point out the dan* 
gen of that comspondence and the advantages of 
nu n u-ing their limitative faculties, which are the 
more elllcacious the more an appeal is nuide to rea- 
son. — One won! in reference to the two coDcltt> 
sions. Bastiat claims that, in the past, the increase 
of nmnkiud has been n-st rained by foa-t bought. 
This opinitm, which he elHcwhere more Uian once 
himself contradicui. wotild lie more consoling than 
that of Malthus, who attributes the greater Influ- 
ence to the action of ri |irt --sivc and pi i \ t-ntive 
checks of a bod kind. But an ttssertiun is not a 
demonstration: and the demonstration, by means 
of history. g«0!rra|)hy and st.itistics, i.s foiuul iu 
the work of Mtdthus. Bastiat also claims thai 
the means of subelstenee IncreaKc faster than pop- 
ulation; but a- h< suppos«'s this to Ik' by theaction 
of foresight, he juggles, so to speak, with the dif- 
tiniliy. solving the question by the question. If 
he had Kaid or had meant that the means of suli- 
slstence might, by the aid of foresight, or, as he 
calls it, of the preventive limitation, increase more 
rapidly than populaliuu, he would liave simply 
formulated the desirlemtum of the problem of 
population, the very end that Malthus, and all 
those who trcate<l the question after liim, had iQ^ ^ 
view.— tV. Hkakb or RRmcDisa raoMeBii ro^^ 
('oi'XTr.K«Ai..\NcK TUf: I*niNriiM.E OF Pt»rfi..\-' 
Tios. — Moral raittrnint and JuMhaughl. TliO 
various checks to the increase of population are 
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8() muuy means of coiint( rl):ilai)( iii<i lliis priiu ipk'; 
but all, with the exception of forethought, are out- 
ride of our praMot discunfon. We wfn , however, 
mention the grossest rliartre hroufxlit (iL'niti^t Mnl- 
thuB. Some have asserted, and others rejK'atetl, 
ttwt Malthus counseled piwititutioi) and debauch- 
ery :is II rrniHly for the evils that miglit result 
from u disproportion iK'twecii the (luaritity of 
sulmietence and the number of jnople; or a>rain, 
that not only did he not deplore, but that he even 
desired, the action of these repreaslTe checks. To 
W'riouH men the men' mention of such nonsensw is 
its sufUcient answer. There are, however, frequent 
traces of these aheurdttlcB in the ideaa cmrent 
concerning Malthus and his doctrines. — The check 
to the principle of popuhdion which Malthus 
recommends, in order to avoid the great numl>or 
of deaths resulting from the action of repressive 
checlu, is prudence in VDirrimjf, which lie calls 
"moral restraint." The Hulwtance of his<loclrinc 
is in the advice of tlmt father who instructs his 
children to take the greatest care \o proiK>rtion 
the nuinlRT of their children to their means for 
supporting them. " Do not marry," he says, 
"and have children, except when 70a can tiup- 
port them. Kcnu tnlM-r that your family havi- no 
other Kupport than you, and that those causes 
which have rendered dormant your judgment and 
your forethoutrht will be powerless to cvtricate 
you from the misery into whit h you will full, by 
Whkfa you will Ih; continually exposed to beOOHia 
the prey of evils and vices which drive genera- 
tions of men to the gnif«.''-»lifalthiiB dlwuMed 
in detail the various ImpnmmcnLs which nnght 
ameliorate the condition of the needy classes, and, 
after having considered their bearing, repeated 

■nd reinforrcd hU advice with nni( h power in an 
appcndi.v, which form-S the fifth {mrt of his work. 
In this appendix, after having again confuted the 
principal objt ctions made to his idt as. he sunmicfl 
up his diKtrines. — Certain publicists, Sismondi 
among others, admitting the tendency of popula- 
tion to outrun the limits of subeistcnce, proclaimtKl 
the fatality of this condlHan of things, and the 
inutility of the n-me<ly. IbdtilUs di<l not fall Into 
such an error. He thougbt It possible to prevent 
UrOia; for man Is loteltigent and ftee; he can an- 
ticfpate the evil, and avoid the dnnirer when he 
knows it. It is becau.s<' of not having read 3Ial- 
thus thoroQghly, or of having forgotten what he 
wrote, that pc-ople have brouirht such char'Tcs 
airaiii'-t hini: for he took much pains to -show the 
eillcacy of the remedy as well as the reality of 
the dangiT: he, in fact, spared no effort to Bbow 
how pauperism could be prevented. — The prin- 
ciple of moral restraint, or, the preventive dn ck. 
which finds expression in abstinence and late mar- 
riages, has been accused of being aristocnitic, con- 
trary to the teachimrs of Ihr- i.'ov).i |. and incfVir a- 
cious. Is it to Im' consitlcretl arlstiKtralic, because 
H recognizes that people of wealth or onrapetencc 
can roar lart'i-r fannlic^" The nproach is ill- 
founded. The happiness of pareut.s depends not 
to much on the number as on the health and well- 



being of their children; and from this point of 
view it is better not to have children than to tee 
them deprived of the necessities of life. In the 

second ]ilace. to recommend to poor people not to 
take u|H)n themselves the cares of married life too- 
early, is to exhort them to an abstention which * 
will enable them to have a family under iK-tter 
conditions, and one not too numerous, and will 
also help them ttOt to create too great a coini>eii- 
tion, and, consequently, to be more independent. 
Considered in this light, the advice of Malthus Is- 
e>seutially deiiiocnitic. .\s to the rcliiiious asj)ect 
of the question, wo would say that Creteite et 
mnmpUetmini is not an exhortation to incessant 
proen^ation: it is mlluT a li, :ii ilir-imi We con- 
sider ita true siguiticunce to lie; ' Increase and 
prosper." But, in order to prosper, we most vm 
freriliini, reason and forethought, those qualities 
ill whi( li man is superior to a quadruped or to an 
ovi[)ariius animal. This is not alone the idea of 
Malthus, although he wa^i himself a minister of 
the gospel; it is also that of St. I'aul. who, in ad- 
vising the Corinthians of the imprudence of mar- 
rying in those troublous times, says: "8uch .shall 
have tribulation In the flesh: and I would spare 
yf)n "--Th(' charge of inefTicacy seems iKiticr 
founded; becauKe, in the lirat place, conjugal 
unhins. though late, may be very prolifle, and the- 
more so becau'-e of l>pinir late, since the parties 
may be in a befter condition for having a well- 
eonsthuled pru^'eny; secondly, because it would 
seem that celilNicy for an entire life should be 
only exceptional; and thirtilj-, because there seem 
to Ik* people to whom cha.stity or entire abstention 
seems impossible. So we are led to say that fore- 
thought not only means late marriages, and celib- 
acy for those who can live tlni-. but also pru- 
dence \n marriage. Malthus did not in very ex- 
plicit terma include this prudence in what he 
called mom! restraint, but it is evident thai he im- 
plied it. — By late niarriages we must then undtT- 
stand those in which the contracUng parties wait 
for the capital or the employment needed, in order- 
t«) provide for the wants of a family, rather than 
marriages from which young people are excluded; 
for exiH'rience shows that men who mury early 
lead more regular lives, and this prevents illcgiti- 
malc birtli--. These tnarriages. however, must be- 
prudently conducted, io order to avoid misery. 
If the begetting of childnm is a chief object in 
marriagr', a no less evident object is tlie care for 
thes4' same chiliiren. that from the moment of con- 
c<-ption to the linie when they can Rupportthem- 
.selves, they should have the nereflsaiy means of 
existence, in material and hygienic respects, as 
well as in intelle< t\ial and moral ones. Ctmse- 
quently, pan:nts arc wanting in the foremost and 
most indispensable of their duties, if they have- 
niore rliiUlreii than tlu-y can sup|Mirt, properly 
educate, and have taught some occu{ialion which 
will at least provide them with the neecesariea of 
life. It is certainly iiietinibent on parents to ex- 
ercise tile will iu tliis matter more than in any 
other, and to act as intelligent, moral and nspotk- 
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«ibl« bdng*.'— Wfll • bmh tie Inunont, tf, widi* 

Ing to Imvc only ii limited miinhi-r of rliildn'n, 
pn)|K)rlionnle to his incaiis ami liu- futun> liis 
Affection drt'um!4 of for tlH-tii, in- n('vc•^tlK■ll■^^H 
does not, with thin otijf< t ill view, (levnie him- 
fldf to the moiit rigorous utul tinronditional nhsti- 
•nonce? It im iisdesa to dix-us-s tliis (nif>^lion. 
and we ahall meivljr appeal to every cDligliteDvd 
oooaclence to aay whether it is more moral, more 
In conformity with tht- st iiM' of Iminan rii;lit. 
to Mny children into the wurld iu the midiii of 
prlvatimw^ tiiBtt to prevent their existence. — 
Sonic liMVp clainif'il (Prmidlion aiinmc nilu-rs'), tliat 
iu tla- latter < a-.e, lai k of alli t lion is atUli-d lo luck 
<rf breiiil \\ (■ are unablt- to s«t> that tliis il tlie 
case, when tho number of children of |Hx>r pcffple 
la rcatrictfd because of j^rtidi-nre and foresijrht. 
The contniry Htrnis to »is evidently true. Nor 
are we able to compa'hend bow prudence will lead, 
n some awiert, to the suppreminn of marriaec and 
the deliaui hi I V of youth. Is if not a Icuiuinate 
«lTcct of prudejice to reudt-r the luurrit^je stiile 
more praqMrooa and attractiver and does not ex* 

jierience prove that a lac k of ritr~i_'lif is one of 
the cttUsiK uf L-oneul)iii.-iui- ami il> uiiinili/^tlion, 
either through Wolal ion <•[ tin iiiarria>;«' covenant, 
or in conHc>(iuence of the culpable beedlessneiw 
which leads pi-ople to render lhon»elvo« liable to 
have a family without undertaking to sup|K>rt one? 
—There is aUo another point of view which 
should not he diaegaided. It is that marriage, 
apart fn 'in the oonaidentioo o( nfamilv, may Ix' 
ivgttrded as « noat natural partnenliip fur mutual 
aid. From this point of view, marria^ fs far from 
beiu^rn sujM Ttluous institution. We will not speak 
of abu-se of pleasures of .sensi', .sive to say that 
improvident tmions are not exactly those which 
are racist exempt from it. Finally, far from weak- 
ening the MK-ial bond, ideanof forethought, pru- 
dence and n-M|M)nsiliilily Kcem to us to tend to 
atrengthen the fantily ])rinciple,and likewise that 
of prop»Tty. Young jH-oplo are more encouraged 
to marry by tin- example of prosperous inl w i II- 
oonductcd huuttebuldH, tiuin by those sufTcriug the 
pangs <rf wretdiednesa. — But this conjugal fore- 
thouu'lii is amenable to morals and to hygiene, 
both of which are, from their resiRH tivc point.s of 
view, in accord in pres4Tibing to the head of n 
family refti>cct for his life companion. Maxiuut 
dtbrtur tpoHta rrrt n utui Is a precept which per- 
,hapa is not given its due prominence in the con- 
Udential education which a father owes his son 
wlien he has attained jrcars of discretion and aa- 
pim to h.ive a family of liis own. This respect 
can not U- too thonmgbly iuhtilled iutu the luinda 
of all classes of snciety, especially of those ad- 
dicted t<i intemiw rate indulirence in the pleasurea 
of the table uud to lutoxicating drinks. Kxcchncs 
of all kinds, and particularly in the matter of 
drink, luivc a gnmt part in the miserii-)* of this 
world; they make men lose the feeling of self- 
n s|>fct. and the sense of their ihity to their fam- 
ilie!«; they stide the voice of reason; they neutral- 
ise all donestic forethought; they bring on de> 



apondeoey. quickly followed by a weakening of 

the tnaitisprin^'s of morality. — Having reached 
this point in our discuKsion. it Muns uuneccssjiry 
to reply tO the two follow ing sophisms. We are 
told that we ought not to deprive the |K>or of the 
only pleasure which nature has given them, and 
tiiat if the p^Kir have moiT children, il is 1m c.iu-.e 
Providence wills it so, to counterbalance the de- 
bauchery of the rich. Strange means for Provi- 
dence to take, to pnni^^h >onie for the fiuilt of 
others, which fault, besidcB, is much exaggerated! 
Must we repeat that the children of the needy dte 
s<M>iier and more freipiently, and that when they 
arrive, tlu y till no delJclency ? — We w ill now 
conclude this im|>ortant part of our subject bjr • 
n'lK-ating that to lalmr and grxxl coiuliiet every 
man should add foresight in all its forms, includ- 
ing that prudence which will render him extremely 
careful to avoid having a family more numerous 
than oomporta with the resources his industry fur- 
nishes. This is the principal means u{Kin which 
men may reasonably rely, because it is at their 
disposal : it is also the only really efllcaHoos means, 
as we shall see on making n rajiid n view of the 
•>ther means pro|K>?>ed us remedies to the force of 
the principle of popuhition. — V. Othcr IIbaxb 

Pnoi'OSEI) TO (V)I NTEni«AT..VNrK TIIK PniNCirLK 
OK pom i..\TioN. — Pliiu of Dr. Lt'iuhnt. Strotuje 
uuiin* )in>i>>iMilhy Fwirit r, Jit m l^ iiniT. }/iirni!i, 
Qrttk phUimphtrf, etc. Dr. Lou<lon, u doctor of 
medicine and an inspector of factory childran in 
Kimiaiul. deri\iiii: the sii;.'u'e-l ion fmiu natural 
history and piiysiology, thought he liud found a 
solution of the problem of population and aub- 
.sjsience in the plan of having infants suckled for 
llin-e yearx, and the contrariety of function be- 
tween th<' brejusls and the utertis. (" Silution of 
the Problem «)f Pojiidation and SubMsienre." 2 
vols.. 1842.) He caiculaletl that with the nursing 
IX'riod thus pn>long«'d, a womsm < ould not give 
birth to more tlian three or four chiklrf*n. Were 
we to admit Dr. Loudon's premlsea (which, by 
the way, an- mmli disjjuti d), it is easy to sic that 
families might still become large, and exceed the 
limits of thehr resources. A woman mij^t still 
give birth to ei^ht or more children, ('onsc- 
quently, then; would always 1k^ reason for com- 
mending foresight to bcjids of families, even with 
triennial nursing, ailmitiing the latter to be prac- 
ticable for tlie industrial and agricultural clwweH.* 

We now ask pardon of our rMdert for intndae* 

• AeooidlagtoDr. P. B. Clwvsaw, a diild •hoaUi aotbs 
aanMd aioce tbsa alas aioBtbs; sad ha f aotn Dr. Aiciwr 
nRstfollowa: ■*Itb Reamlljr rraoRaistd that the b«sl* 
thWt children ste tbosa wimsd at aiar numthii complete. 
Ptaionfcd asnbv hatt* k"tl> «l>Ud aad aiMlMT: io tin 
ehUd, csenlnc a tradroejr to tmda dlM«se, prabshly ihroogh 
dMnrdcivd digntkm aad aauitkia: la the aiotbrr, csBPiag a 
rtroqg tradcory to dcataew* sad Mladatwk.** Dr. fhi'Viw 
■dd»: "If bvbe MMklcd altvrhe hm twelw atonths oM, ha 
in tmmdty pale, MItf, aahiallhjr aad ifckrtjr. aad the 
oHNhcr la aeaalljr oerfoae. eawdated aad hyMrrkal. * • 
A child aaned hqraad twrlve atooths to vny apt, tf hs 
•hoald U«e, to he knoek-iuiecd. and bow-kgned. aad wtah 
sakled, to bs Bsnow«h«ited sad cUelMi-tNrcastad.**— 
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big 13m f oDowliif tticorlM : Fovirfar ealenlated 

that will) wr.rk riirricd on nrconling to his systcnj 
of asMK-iation, land would yield a "four-fold 
jNOducl," t. then mrould be four times the 
present prodocc, if men combine<l in phalansteries 
and worked in the ways he dcscrilxw; but, after 
having ultorwl these words of hoiH-, he ndls at- 
tention to the fact that population would aoon 
again reach the limit of rabiistence, in its ftitnre 
sn< i;il coinlii ii 111. In lliis \ iriv -, ci -rri -pond 
with thoM: of Malthas; but he holds iu contempt 
thb ooryplietis <rf " eoonomtam,'' who cooM find 
nothing but forethoiiirlit ns ii remedy forexcessof 
population, which excess Fourier would renietly 
• by means farmore efllcaciou.4. His methods are: 
1. the complete cxereyte of all the po&sions, and 
atlructive lalM»r, to divert the sexes from the act of 
procreation; 2, goKfrom/jifii/, or the science of feed- 
ing wisely and acquiring a 8toutnc$« little adapted 
to that act; 8, the vigor of tho women, which, in 
his opinion, wius in inverse nilio to their fecun- 
dity; 4. the customs of the society he drcanw of, 
wMdi he calls phaturogande, whldi are to produce 
elTects nnalogouH to tli(»>ie of the polygamy pnie- 
ticetl in oriental countries, and the polyandry and 
polygyny found amoBg civilized peoples. We 
will make no othercomment here, than to say that 
the teaching of forethought was treated by Fourier 
and his disciples as inimornl! and that, on the 
other hand, Leroux {Lettre* tur U Fourieriune, par 
M. Pierre Leroux, In the Hmte Borialf). and Proud- 

hnn rdK.vmt n( auj- jir'/jnuVfiiin n, by M. Proud- 
hon. pamphlet, 1811), rendered severe justice to 
the nonstfoaiUea of Fourier. But Pierre Leroax 
difl not confine himself to criticism: he, too Imd n 
theory on population. He called it the cirrubm, 
and meant by Ihll word the principle in virtue of 
which every man produces sufficient fertilizing 
material for his subsistence! But I^eroux docs 
not state how agriculture must go to work to feed 
the bumao race from this source. He also makes 
the enstomary attack on Sblthus and the IScono- 

mi^ts, {MuUhuM et Eriiii"H/i''' f>. 1 vol , Khno.) 
As to i^udhon, after having both attacked Mai- 
thus and oonfnted the arguments of the lattcr's 
opponents, he ended by arriving at nearly Ibe 
same conclusions as did Malthus; so that the most 
ardent Malthnsian would cheerfully indorse many 
eloquent pages of his Ixiok. ( ( '<>u(riidirtioH» Krmt ■ 
omifiue*, 1846, 2«l vol., p. 453.) But this only ap- 
plies to the nmtter in some stiidies jmblished by 
this writer in 1 846. Later, in 1848, when the right 
of hibor to employment was dlscumed in the na- 
tional iis-ifuil^ly, Pruuilbon wrote a very caustic 
pamplilet {itepre*entaiU da PeupU, Aug. 10, Kfkt; 
republished hy Ckunier Frtres), aimed at the oppo- 
nents of this right, whom he called Malthusians. 
Thin writing, full of censurable mist.talement8 
and arguments made for the rx-casion, was merely 
the work of a political writer, and is not worth 
discussion us of ieiiiitic value. (Stv Jonnml dt« 
Boemmi»tf$, . t Mm h. 1^49. article by DuPuy- 
node on " .Malthus and ttodalisra." abo a dts- 
eonne by Michel ChevaUeron "PdMcalBeoPoroy 



and 8oc{aliflm.'*)'->But to contfarae theaiseoimt of 

singular nietliods. A Geniian writer, Weinhold, 
a town councillor in Buxony, ])r<iiwKs<Ml. Miniclifiy 
years ago, to prevent a .surplus population by the 
same means employed by the Roman Catholic 
churches in Europe to obtain a certain quality of 
voices for their choirs, and by the Turks to secure 
faithful guardians for their wives. (De Pexeea de 
jMqmlaHon daiu rSttrope eentrale. Halle, 1827.) 
Anollicr writer, an Kniilishmaii of great crlcbriiy, 
(so says Rossi) whose name we do not venture to 
give, since he was unwilling It Aould be made 

piililic. but who wrote luiderthe wnti dt ]>hniie of 
Marcus, proposed to prevent a sui ]»l us population 
by asjihyxiating newly-boni infants with carbonic- 
acid. Was this work that of a mind diseased? or 
couhl its object have been to caricature Malthus^ 
Neither would seem to be the case, for its tone 
and style are serious. But, however this may be, 
thetnducenof Malthus took it up, and. becsuse 
I of flic rcscniMance betw*^ the two names, cast 
renewed reproach on the doctrines of the author 
of the "Essay on the Prindpleof Popohtion,'* 
to whom the ignorant attributed the travesty by 
Marcus. — Nor are these all. Proudlion has re- 
vealed to vs the proceas of a certain Dr. O . . . . 
who propos<*s "the extraction of the fu'tits and 
the extirpation of germs that had found hxlgmenl 
contrary to the intention of the parents," and one 
or two other means which we will not mention. 
{Gmira^eiiinu Betmomigua, vol. il., 1846. p 4.1,3.) 
— Is not the mere mention of such idci- ilx ir 
sufficient refutation, and enough to clear from 
rraponslblllty for them the wOTthy, humane and 
reasonable man who wrote on the "Principle of 
Population "1 It is of little \isc to-«lay to compare 
the eccentricities of our times with the ideas of 
the Greek philosophers on this subjec t, but we 
will cite a few of the latter taken fnnn Montes- 
quieu. {Etprit de» LoU, book xxiii.. chap. 17.) 
" The poUcy of the Greeks had particularly in 
rfew the regulation of the number of citizens. 
Plato wi-lit'd jinxreation tol)e checked or i ncour- 

(agcd, when necessary, by honors, shame, and the- 
admonltlons of the dders. He even wished 
(' Laws,' iKxik V.) the number of marriages might 
. be regidated in such a way as to maintain the pop- 
ulation, without having the republic overstocked. 
' If the law of the eounfni-.' says .\rislotle C Pol- 
I hies," book vii., chap. Hi), ' prohibits the exi>osure 
of infants, it will be necessary to limit the numl>er 
of children which each man may beget.' When 
people hsTe more children than the law allows^ 
he recommends abortion Ix fni t the fo'ius has life. 
! The infamous means employed by the Cretans ar» 
j mentioned by Aristotle: but modesty would bo 
I (iliot ki d u-ere I to dcseribe tliem." — VI. OTHER 
I MfcTHOUS PHOPOSEO TO CoUXTEHBALANCK THE. 
I FORCB OF TBK PrIKCIPLB OP POPCLATION.— 
Pmh t'biti'on of tnam'affc u nd im ni igration . pnlitiral 
rhtinrjfs in the form of gott rnincHt. MetniMitUhff 
mirifi^, and a buttrr distr&utiitn of it» produdi. 
Emtgration. Charitjf. Krowmie rtferm and Of 
fieuttttrai and indtutriul pivgrm. We are gbd 
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to arrive at the dbeuflBkm of more eeriom meth- i 

od». These are very many. It has btt'n propo^ied 
to ri-strict the liberty to marrj-. and to prohibit 
Immigrutioa into counlrii« whure un t'Xcfs.s of 
populatioD is manifost. It has also lMM.*a main- i 
talofldtluitlfspopuIatlontulferedfroinftsdpiHtity, ' 

this Wius (hir ( itluT to II bad fnnn ^m<\ iTimit ni , 
a bad orgaoutttioa of society, or in particular to i 
a ▼iefooa dfatributioii of the Mrial rerenuea; ami | 
people have consequently conu' to bt lit vc that 
aomu otljcr fomi of government, sonic e!>iH;< inl 
method ct reorganizing Mclflty, or some aocialis- I 
tic syoteni, would have power to corr»'Ct iht-xf 
eviln. The adequacy of endgrution ami coloni/a 
t ion has been maintained: the extension of char- t 
itable SMaaurea has heen «dvacai«d as a sufflcicnt 
Mriiitlon of the proUem: and flnally. ft has been 
Conti-ndi-^l thiit it would enough to crcat<' v< o 
aomic and linaucial reforms, or to cause an in- 1 
crane of production In all the activities of society: { 
and that, in (•(iiivi cjuciicc of s»u-h a course, tlii-ir 
would Ix- no reason for concern about the jxiw lt 
of the principle uf population and tta results, j 
The dUcuH.>ion of moHt of the(M> (juestions woidd 
furnish material for volumes; but the elucidation 
of our isultji ( t does not require lui to enter into 
them at length here. — It is said that restriction ' 
of the Hberty to marry has at times been demanded j 
and intiodiKed in tin- liui-latiun of certain Gmnsm 
status. Without examining here the principles of I 
justice and equality whidi oppose this festrictkm. 
we will simply !*;iy that nieasures of this kind I 
would 1k! wholly inetfeclual, either btinuM' of 
promoting illegitimate births or of inter))ONing but 
a slight oiKtacle to legit imntc ones. It is as wrong 
to prohibit people from marrying as to offer re- 
wards for large familieM. There sliould be entire 
freedom in foniiii;« this alliance, and the contract- 
iqg parties should be wholly responsible for its 
results ; and customs, we think, will be found 
f more efficacious than laws in ibis matter. — On 
the subjeet of immigratioii, Oeatutt de Tracy. 
{ Triiift irF^'iiii'iii (V P"!if4'/>ie, 1825, p. 244) has given 
utterance to the following opinion: ' ' Immigration 
k ahraya nselem and even harmful, unless it be 
that of n few men who introdnee new ideas; but. in 
this case, their knowle*lge, and not their i)en*ons, 
ii what is of value; and such men are never ver}- 
numerous. Immigration may be prohibited witli- 
out injustice,* though this is a subject to which | 

gOVernnientH have never givt n due ( "n^idcralion, 
Nor have thoy often given many reasons for desir- j 

* RoMhar. la hit disptn m "Tnopoiaqr Bnlfntlon," ' 
ttlaka aaeli cmlffistbM waaM lie s grtst nstlooM oiMur- 
teas 10 thp omairr fnns wiiteh the lonlgnats obuio tiictr 
«nceiklna«BachaslliiMfkiBgsiSBias7thm liefSiwdto 
a lowwataadaidaf Hviai; sad Iw ^ s sri Mirt w Ilwr tlw fm- 
iMgnrtlaaor CMacas rata Aaslnlla aatf tke 17allid Suu% 
may nnt liaw a like itralL In Asatmlis a flas of gtO pvr 
mpiu WM Uupoakt to pttvtBt saeli unnlgntlon. Rremtljr 
OW) ths Oaliad AistM bss psawd Kstrfeuvs Iswa la thb 
Mpsd. Kffa4. 8. XiU. iX the tine wbm the naUonsI llfr 
of Ihr BngHah praplv aaenwd tbraatniMl bjr ths InmlgniHcni 
«f blah Isborns. would ban had no beaUslian In |iralilMt- 
iDf tfela lauafgration. as as to kaap (to ocononk mttagtim 



ing fmrntgrallon." Destutt de Tracy Is right in 
some re»>i>ect«*; but he ban p(*rha|i« taken to«i little 
account of the moral, economic and providential 
advantages of immigration. It is well and useful 
for the various nations of the globe to come in 
contact with one another, to mingle together and 
to know sonn tiling of one another's interests; it 
is advantageous for races to croiis; and all the re> 
suits of such interminprlingr can only be attained 
by eniig^ration. Still, it i^ evident that certain 
immigrutionH have tlie etTect to lower wagen and 
deprive those people amonj^ whom the emigrants 
settle, of a part of the advantngw their ff>resight 
pave theni; but. in any ca-se, the advantage always 
remains (•n liic side of the prudent nuin. We 
here sec the solidurily of nations, and that all aar 
tions Itare a common tnteiwt in helping one an- 
other to iHconte moral bj the eMunple of gooti 
habits. We think with Hahbus that there should 
be freedom of immigration: but we will say that 
re<tri( tion would be more easily jn-lifie<l in this 
cas^- than in that of itroducts. When the Parisian 
populace demanded, in 1848. the de|mrture of the 
foreign ojH'ralives, they were barbarou<», l)ut log- 
ical; and we rememlKr th.it the protectionist 
school at that time had some dilflctllty in explaijl- 
ing, through its press, how liKwe who OfiMaed 
competition In labor were teas Hgbt than those 

who opjKjsi'd eonipelitinn in ]ii<i\ ision-^ and other 
products. Uowever, pruhibiliou of imuiigratioo 
would not be suffleimit to counteract the force of 

the principle of population — Ocxlwin, and many 
publicists iK-forc and after him, maintained that 
the fiite of populations depended chiefly on the 
nature and form of the gnvrmment, and on the 
good will and ability of those in power. This is a 
great and deplondjle error, has given rifle to many 
revolutions, and has been a partial cmm* ci moel 
of the political dianges in FVanee lince 1789. to 
the groat (let ritnent of society. All |X)lilical jiar- 
tics who wish Ui come into power, talie advantage 
of this Mtor; and when they have attained tlidr 
end. it is useless for them to advocate the opposite 
doctrine: their opponents take up the same argu- 
ments, and the people listen to them. — '"Rie 
great«'st danger, perhaps, fif modern tinjcs," said 
the pn-sideul of the Frem h republic in 1849. ad- 
dressing the exhibitors of in<lusirial priNlucts, 
"arises from the false idea which has talun hold 
of people's minds, that a government can do 
everything, or that it is in the essence of any 
system to answer eveiy requirement, to remedy 
evtry eril." This beUef, entertained without due 
CKiisideration, was conil»ate<l by Maltlins. ami his 
ideas as a whole ore in accord with the sentiments 
of almost all eoonomlsts since Quesnay. Malthua 
doubtles,s spoke in hyjn-rlM'le when he said that 
the evils arising from a bad government, com- 
pared with those prtxluced by the itaasions of 
men. were but as feathers floating on the water; 
but there is no such exaggeration in the spirit of 
his iKXjk. We can but a<'knowledge that bad 

governments may do much injury to a people, 
may rula, and, what is woiw, demomliM them; 
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still, pxperlcnce shows that tho notion nf tho Ix'^t ' 
guvtrnnuiit .siiould be limili-d lu guarautcting 
8(H-iirity and justice, and superintending certain 
public services which can not, as adTantageouKly, 
be left to private indai^try; and if, in the exercise 
of this Kuprt-niv uud natural fuuction, good gov- 
ernments may be of great utility to civilization, 
they are, neverthclcMi, wholly powerleM to bring 
alxjul tlie hiippini'ss of the citizi n--, whn arc the 
only agcnt« of their own fortunes, their own com- 
pet«OM,. And tbeir own mcM position. —Ttiis 
fandainentRl error, sliown to be snrh by nil i <•<>- 
Bomio studies, liaH engi-nderod all wK-ialistic doc- 
trines proiMTly w) called, and all those which, 
without having this term applied to them, arc 
connected more or less logically with the «tmo 
principle, which i.s the priueiple of conununijitn: 
sucli as the absorption of private activity and re- 
aponsibility into goveminental action; the trans- 
fonniitimi of citi/en"* into rmpldy's, and of juivale 
laduhtrien into sttcicty workKliojMt; a system which 
leads to the eoDoeptfon of the existence of organ- 
ized society w In n- llicri' i-i no di-tinrtion of w >nn 
<t tuutii. that ix, to a radical transformation of the 
human race. — Admitting the liypoihesiH that any 
one of these systems is practicable, and has been 
put in practice, and that it wcurwl the liappiness 
of the jxMple living under it, such a system (as 
Fourier himself would be the first to acknowl- 
edge), far from checking the |x>wer of the ]m in- 
dple of population, would surely be its ])roiMot« r, 
acting in this like the cumbioed physical and 
moral condftions whfeh exist in North America. 
('ons«'(pi( tit1y, alfhouirh the errors of tliese Sys- 
tems may be easily pn)ven, those who are liable 
to become the victims of such illusions should 1h' 
espei-ially warni-d to follow the counsels of wis- 
dom an<l foresight. — In view of the fads we must 
admit (hat emigration is not likely to relieve n 
conntr}' of any considerable portion of its popula- 
tion : I hat . whatever the amount of the emigration 

may be. it is nion- than counliTbalanced liy the 
natural iuereaiM: iu numbers. Moliuiui estimated 
thtt the tide of human belnga from Europe to the 
new world in l'**'* mi^'ht be half n million. This 
was due to the following causes: the already con- 
flrme<l tendency of the people of Qermanjr and 
Enijland to leave their country-; the m<mctary 
pressure of lH4<l-7: im|irove<l means of traveling; 
and the di-scnv) ry <>f <;ii|d mines in California and 
AustralUk But who dues nut bee, that, admitting 
the permanenre of this current, the emigration i.s 
but a small fraction In comparison w ith the in- 
crease by births in Europe? Let us consider, in 
the second place, that emigration is an exporta- 
tir>n of cai>ital and labor; that flir cvp'irtaiii'n of 
capital is a c«use of niLsery to the country aUin- 
dnned; that thnae who leave tlieir native land iire 
the more enterprising and indnsiriojjs, an<I their 
departure is for this reason another cause of de- 
gi neration and intverty to their country. Fi 
Daily, let us consider that the emigration of needy 
chuwea often turns to their disadvantage; and 
coBsequently, instead of saying to them, "In* 



crcjise without consideration of the results," it 
is more humane, more charitable, more Chris- 
tian, to say: "It is better not to Increase your 
families than to bring them up in privation, and 
take them to distant lands to perish." One school 
(a numerous one) thinks tlie solution of the prob- 
lem of population lies in the development of 
public and private charity. In reply to this, the 
economic w1hh>1, especially Malthus, and those 
writers who have been occupied with philanthrop- 
ic qiMMtloiw, call attention to the lerHma dfOcui- 
tics residting both to society and to the nmly 
classes, from ill-direc led charity. "If care is not 
taken, the person aided or relievtti becomes accus- 
tomed to sei>k alms, his feeling of dignity is 
blunted, the spring of his morality is weakened, 
and he slips rapidly down to vice, which, in its 
turn, augments hia poverty. He then becomes 
selfish, thoughtless of the fntureof bis children, as 
Well as of that of his uiifortunatt; companion, and 
even of his own, intemperate, incapable of the 
least restraint, and at last even sometimes Insensible 
to the loss of his lit tie ones, from the care of whom 
death delivers liim, antl for whon> he well know.s 
the loss of ft lot like his own is not to bedeplored." 
3Iontesquieu (Kiprit di» Tmik, b«>ok xviii., chap. 
11) bad already said: '"People who have aliso- 
lutely nothing, like l)eggars, have many children, 
who are bom supplied with the implements needed 
for that art." — These effects are notably produced 
l»y otricial and public charily. \vlii( b. to those 
assisted, easily takes the multer-of -course charac- 
ter of public dues. These people, being al least 
as iirnnrant as other nu-n, do not .see that what 
they r< ( eive often comes from the pockets of peo- 
ple as miserable as they, and that it is dimiiushed 
by all the charges ]t&\A to lax collectors and ad- 
minislmlors, through whose hands the money 
passes. Hence we see that public charity demands 
intelligent superintendence by the public author- 
ities, and that the unfortunate dioald not be able 
to ( ount u]K(n it, save in exceptional cases, and 
then temporarily ; that the greater number of them 
can not experience Its good effects, and that It 

would be the grcate^^t of wronirs for them tO COtUlt 
upon it in bring uji their families and improve 
their condition. The greatest aid a state, county 
or town <-ould i:ivc, would not Ix- worth one hour's 
labor daily, or one degree more of activity, mondity 
and foresight in (he family. — If public charity is 
inadequate, private chanty is siili more so. Few 
men seem natumlly inclined to share with their 
fellow-men, iin l the snblinic ]trci ejiis of the pispel 
seem to be neither practicable nur practiced save 
by a small number of elect souls, or by > gre*tcr 
numlx'r of persims in ipiite exceptional ca-si-s where 
human .symjNithy isi xeiied to an unwonted degree. 
Uerenger spoke reasonably, when, presiding OVCT 
a benevolent society, he said that charity is a sen- 
timent which must be continually arousiti by new 
dein 'ii-'rations, by the attniction of pleasures, by 

the allurements offered to vanity, so to speak; and 
finally, that it procures but ephemeral resoureer. 
that if it were otherwise, aa men are constituted. 
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•ome would tako advantage of the s«lf-sacriilcc 
of otlare, and would be the more improvident, 
inddlent and intemperate, because they could 
count on thn aid of thuir more sober and indus- 
trious lirt'thren. This is Iho <linH ulty with which 
all communistic asaociatioDii have to contend. 
Nothing is simpler in theory than to mjt "Let 
us live like brcthn-n"; nothing; Is more difllcull 
ia practice. This, then, ist another illubiun which 
It tB both useful and charitable to dispel in the 
nco<ly clas-si-s, who mu-^t be n pcntislly f!ui;:Iit 
that lliey can only And the iiuiuin of iiiiprovini; 
tbcirooiMlition in thi lusclvcs, and that they should 
«ndeAVor to be charitable in their turn, and not 
lire at the expense of their fellow-chizens. Thi» 
*ubjwt admits of Icuurlliy di-<u>-ioii. We shall 
not treat of it here, but will bimpiy ix-fer the read- 
er to the article Chaihtt, with the eoDclustom 
of which we ure in accord. — It was with similar 
ideas that Malthus approached this great question 
«fdMarlty: he wm kd to make a profound study 

of charitaMi- in>^litiilioti>< in ^cm ral, jin<! i)'>ta 
bly of llie iMMir tax iu Knglaiid. Thi.s tax liis crit 
Ics causiMi to be very con.siderKbly modiiiwl for 
the ItetU'r, in 1834. In the course of his treatment 
of this extensive subject, Malthus found in his 
■way the d«K lrine of the rij^ht of tlie jMHir to aid; 
which wiM maintained by several pubUcbts of the 
laat oenturr. was included in the French cottftt- 
t\iti>>nof 1701 ati<l of ITO.*}, jinx laimcil airaiii l>y 
the sociuliiitic t>chooU, under the numea of right 
to cmploynient. right to assislance. right to live, 
and riirlii to a njiniinum of wairi uiul apiiii cni- 
hodieil in the French constitution of 1H4^S, and 
fa tevoked frooi time to time liy all who dc«ire to 
flatter the paarioDH and prejudices of thepoptdacc. 
We will not dwell lon^rcr on this iiut-.tion, but 
■will recall the fact Uiat it was In ctmui-i tion with 
this subject that MuUIiu-H ufted the phrase which 
eerved as a text i r mmi of the declamations 
against l»im. Tlii> i '...i c was suppn >.><(l in his 
aecond edition, but it was taken up by Godwin, 
and used thousands of times by the opponents of 
IfMllhus, who represented it a.s the foundation of 
Idssystem. "The s<HiaIistH," says Bastiat (/Air- 
mMim Bmi">„ lM cd., 1864. p. 424), "re- 
pent it to sati»ly, Pierre Licnnix rejM'ats it in a 
little If^nio volume at least forty tinu-s; it alTonls 
a theme for declamation to all second clas-s re- 
formerH." Here it Im: " X man bom into a world 
already full. If his family can no lonprer sii|i|M.rt 
him. or if -iM ii-ty can ni't lUiii/.c iii> la'Nir. has not 
the least right to demand any portion whatever 
of fooil, and is rrally HU|X'rflttnus on the earth. 
There is no place f'>r liiin at tli- L-t(- it l)aii<iin t of 
nature. Nature orders him to wiiiidraw. and she 
delays not to put this order into execution." Hie 
first phrtLsi- simply di nii s tin- riirht to emplo\-nii til 
and to existence. Tlii'> !•> not the one which has 
been most critit ised. The scc>)nd is a rhetorical 
figure, quite affected and useless, since the idea 
expressed by It ts found again in the third; and 
Ihi- la^i, it riiii-t Ih> >ai.i, was neither accurate nor 
in coofotmity with the ideait of so excellent a 



as Midthus. Malthus did not mean to tell one 
who Inis not a family able to support him, or 
whctse labor can not be utilized by society, to 
deiwrt. but to convey to him, in the most positive 
and nii»t peremptory, in the most frank and true 
manner, that hu has naught to expect save from 
the Idndness of his fdlow-men, from whom ha 
has no riirhts to demand, and nothing to exact, 
under penalty of dissolving society. lie meant 
to say to heads of funlHes and all who help In- 
cn'ose the human race, that the limits of charily 
are very restricted, and that miseries an»l sulTer- 
ings are not slow In sliortening the days of those 
wlitwe services scn-lety ran not buy, or, which 
amounts to the same thin;:, who can not render It 
useful serv ice. — We do imt nu an that tids inith 
is not really distressing, and that it should not 
astound those who have cherished tiie illusion 
that liv mi ans of i iiii_r;iri<iii. thr < idti\ [ilion of 
waste ianils, the coauuou Ui>u uf i>olal(H.->, eeunom- 
ical soups, or any otiier means devised by com- 
puNnry pldiaiillintpy or citdnlous policy, we 
miglit l»e n licv( <l from inu a-inc^N in regard to the 
IncrwLSf of unfortunates; but it should be clearly 
recognized that if this condition of things is alarm- 
in;;, Maltbus did not invent it nor counsel it: he 
sinjply Hhowc<i its exisicnce, and warned heads of 
familieB in r^ard to it, as well as others who help 
increase the human race out of proportion to their 
means of lalior It is nature, and not 3Ia!tliu-^, 
that placed human beings on the verge of a preci- 
pice, and yet this wifortunate seboliur is held re- 
siv>nsil>le: niucb as if a si ntintd should he pun- 
ished for his cry of alarm, ui warning of ini]H-nd- 
ing danger! — We desjrwl to quote this poxstige. 
because it has a scientiflc and historic interest, 
and because it has been said that Malthus shrank 
from facing his own work. Malthus, far from 
retracting his statement, reproduced the same 
idea in another ]>a>sa<rein liis last edition, in speak- 
in;; f>f thi- lilK-rty \Nhi< h he desires shall In li fi to 
the father of a family, al his rbk and peril. Mal- 
thus always manifested a good disposition in his 
wriiin'.'s; hut he never aI!"\vod him-'eif to Iw 
turned aside, i-vcn by injustice, from what be be- 
lieved to be the truth; for his etfaniMSs, hb self* 
pos.session. his courtei*y towanl opponents (who 
were far from nfipnH-atin;r it) were tndy remark- 
able. I might < ite here many n'>pwtal)le auliior- 
itics in supiMirt of the opinions of Malthus; but I 
will only quote Ba«tiat, whom some have rcpre- 

senti'd as ai:iiiiist him. Ha->Iiat \\ ri>ti' in is) J liii a 
pamphlet on the " Asscsfiment of the Land Tux in 
Lfindes,'*p. 88): "The doctrine of Malthus has 
Ih i n attacked of Inte ; he bos Ix-en aeeu>-ed of 
being gloomy and dis<«)uraKing. Duuhiiess it 
would be a happy thin^. if the means of sultslst- 
enn- cnuld diminish and even dis)\pjx'ar. whhout 
mankind U'inijthe worse fe<l, clothe<l. I<)d^>d and 
can-d for in infatny, old age an<l sickness. But 
this is not the fact, nor is it possible: it is even 
contradictory. 1 can not understand the outcry 
of which Malthus has Imi ii the ..hi< 1 1. What has 
thb celebrated economist revuilcdr Ilis kyi»lvm 
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b, after «n, Imt a methodfeal eommentaiy on tbii I 

very i>Kl .uul evident trulli: Wla-n iiu ii cuii no ' 
longer prcxlucc a suflicicot quant ity uf liudt things 
as support life, thqr mnst ditniiiish In nuraben; 
and if pnulencc ninl f<)n"«ii:ht tl<» not provide 
Ihcsv things, sulliring nui>l cukuc." This !•*. in 
Other words, the very proposition which broii<rlit 
so mu(;h reproach on >Ialthu8. most of wliose 
opinions wen- shiured by Bawtint in his Uannonk«, 
who, ncverthele.'*.s, erroneonHly rejircwdiKs him on 
•OHM) points. — We now arrive at the hu4 cat^oiy 
of meUiods ennmcrated, and the one to which, as 
wearkiu iwlcdtri-. wo jiitrilnni' ilir Lrrcaic-^t ffflcaoy. 
Economists are the lir^t to muintain tliul the sup- 
preaaton of abusea and mooopoUes. the repeal of 
bad l«'pislntivc or n-ijlciiiciitmy mc-sisnrt's. that nil 
economic and tinanciul rcforniH, may, by produc- 
ing a cessation of the causcH of impoverishment 
and misery, revive lulxir, brintf competence to a 
population nubjectetl to a Ixid ffovernnient, and 
with Competence, morality and instnirtiou, and ' 
with molality, foresight. They aim to find the 
meana of Increasing capital, the conditions under 
which land, capital and bilu r may Ij<> more pro- 
ductive, and the laws uf distributive Justice for 
the apportionment of the social revenue. They 
are the flr»t to proclaim that wlien over crowded 
populations exist, the U-st means of either ame- 
liorating their lot or of preventing the increase of 
miwry. cousi>it in the development of labor and 
the increaw of capilnl, which rai.se wages. We 
might dwell at length on this point; but we limit 
oundvea to refilling the good effects of the 
reforms In En<;land, which have had so lia)<py an 
inlluence on the condition of the peoplr nf Umt 
country, since they have resulted in oblaiuiug for 
them more food, dothing and other meana of sub* 
sisti nrr. which they have paid for with more and 
better remunerated lal>or. ^low, what does this 
example prove? and what are we to conclude from 
the reme<lie»i favore<l by economijsts to improve the 
lot of the iK-ople, if not that lejiislaiors slumld 
study into abuses and charge the government 
with the responsibility of nudUug them disappear y 
But whfle waiting for the temdnatlon of di«e 

uliiiv, ^. ..I) sliiw in 1h-( ( irnlog aiadicatril, while 
waiting fur these improvementa, 80 tardy in arriv- I 
Ing, geiierationa are suooeaslvely passing away. I 

and the nee<l of counsels of prudence and foi-e 
sight continually exists. — l>oubtleH.H liumanity lui.s 
progr esse d, througli all it.s misfortun(>8, by its in- 
herent attribute of j>erfectibility ; doubtless the 
artii of pr<Kluclion in geueral, and of agricullural 
prtHluctiou in partieulHr, have continually dis- 
tributed a larger share of comfort in the world; 
doubtleai men multiply on the face of the earth, 
findin>; in their very ninnl" c n ^«lU^( i s unknown 
in countries sparsel^' pupuJateU; but all thi» in no 
wise weakens the force of the principle of popu- 
lation, the difficulty >if pnx urini; nnaiis of Hub- 
sistence, and the nn •! nt lueu dt pending tir-^l of 
all on them*< lvi that is to say, on their own 
ni iivity. fnresiu'ht and imlustry, for their support 
aud Lhal uf their fiunilies. — Vll. Cu^CLC8lOK. 1 



If we BOW attempt to formulate the fundamental 

projx)sition« we have s( t f irlli in tliis article, we 
shall say: 1. Population has an organic tendency 
to incTMse more rapidly than means of subsist- 
ence. 2. In fart, every iKijHiiation is neee».sanlj' 
limited by the e.\t( nl of the means of subsistenee. 
8. Hut this limitation may l)e morally pn> vent ive 
and dependent on the will of man, or physically 
repressive thnmgh the sulT»'ring, miserj* and vice 
which an excesn »>f population entails, or which 
arise from the disproportion between the number 
of men and the capital which may give them em> 
I)lnyni(iit. 4. The absence of the preventive 
limitation of the number of children is prejudicial 
to the Intereata of families and society, and, conae- 
quenlly, tomonds. — To these eonclusioas w*eadd 
the followini:, which embrace the principtd points 
of Mr. Thuiiiton s book on population ("Over- 
Population aud it.s Remedy," London, 184(1, 8vo): 
5. A country is over-populated when part of the 
inhabitants, although able bo<lied and < ajiable of 
labor, are permanently unable to cam a sudicicncy 
of the necesaarlea of life. 6. Over- population la 
generally jirfKliiced by misery, tlie cj-scntial char- 
acteristic of which is improvidence, whidi leads- 
to pmnatura (and, we may add, to prolific) mai^ 
riagj's * 7. liy parity nf riasiming, conjp«'tt'n<!e 
chet'ks the increase of ^mpulation by giving thos©^ 
who enjoy it a desire to retain it, and by conse- 
quently opposing the inclination to marriage; and, 
we may a<ld, by caasing prudence in the married. 
8. In countries where population excmis, n<»t 
subsistence, but the resources of labor, or, to speak, 
more accurately, the capital which remunerstea 
lalM)r, the inhabitants eitlier live in iMtverly. or ia 
complete misery. In the former case. tl>e i>opala- 
tioD Incr c aa c B wHh a rapidBty whkdi b not conn- 
terlmlance<l for a irrealer nr less time; in llie lat 
tcr, its progress is retarded by the mortality which 
results from privation and suffering. 9. The- 
theory of Malthu-s Is true, if not precisely as he 
stateii it, yet according to his general tenor. 10. 
There are three circumstances which can restore 
competence to a populatioo « prey to miseiy; 
emigration on a large scale; the Increase of the- 
( a])ilal which remunerates labor, or an extended 
market for products; and a fall in the price of 
such thiDga as are eaaentlal to life, in consequence 
of trade Iving unrestricted, though tlie nite of 
wages may be UQchange<l. 11. A go<Hl Utw in 
re^rd to puMio dd, which shall provide that the 
p<H>r never n*ceive. «'ither in money or goods, more 
than the minimum of wages earned by a work- 
man; tliat aid at the werithooae be the rule, and 

* Mr. Ttiomton'* laiij^niigi- ia follows: " Misery, the tn> 
*>Titabl<< eflt-ct unit nyniptom of nver-piipnlstlon, ih-i ih- '.<> be 
likcwiw it/» prim'b>ttl promoUT." " EEsorpt wticii jK-<>pJo 
are pliioil in oltuatirm* in wlilrli, l>ring Boabla to eaUmate 
com-ctly U>f aniunut of vftnplojrincnt, thejr ovemt» their 
ni<-atii< of «ubciKt'-nce; or, when .tonic political arrangement, 
rticb a« arbaritAl>K- provlcinn for tbe poor, cncooratira them 
to Ki t famllkwsnmud tbcm wblch thry can not Uipnt»t-lve» 
ni)ilMtAlii.itwiU, lUiink. lx<foand that wbirever popolaUoa 
has received an nadoe indnence. the p<>opl« have tmm flnb 
rendmid rackieaa by pffivation."— Traiulalor. 
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Immbb sM tlra 6iO0ptloB; snd tlie pfevwition of 

th< iiiorr- ilisa-HtruuH etTcctH of conii)etition of 
wurknieu. hy moiDtainiag a 8U(Bcient rale of 
w^fei. Thb lart cfmcloRioB hm more Mpedal 
nfnowe to England. — T<< tiirsc < otichisimui wc 
add the foUowiog: 12. People Mliould not de- 
pend on the power of political con^titutionK, on 
]tlan.M for reorganizing society, or on the eplK-meral 
n-stourccf of charily, lo counterbalance llu' cfffcls 
of the principle of increase. 13. Emigrition, 
improremeot in agriculture, progreu in tlie in- 
dustrial arte. Increase of capital, reforma and 
« <'fni..niic pro>jri".s inny ni Utnilizc, toaoDX' < \tt nt. 
the force of the principle of population; but their 
^ood effeeta are produced more dowly than the 
numlw r of men incrcnK"* 14 F;unili< s slidiild 
rely, above all, on tlu'mf>fh es, (ui tin ir l;ilK>r. iluir 
eooduct, their foretiifrht, nml «*siH'( inlly tlu-ir pru- 
dence in th«' marriairi' n luiion. 15. The prin- 
ciple of populHtiun, far Irom being uii in\iru ible 
olMtacle to the amelioration of the fate of the 
maaiBe, la, on the contrary, the leaven of progress, 
^riien It Is supported by the prudence of man. 

lA, It for till' intcn -^t of sociity that tin- \h o 
pie be maiiu acquainted with the actual facts, with 
the condition of thtngs such as they may be ac* 
cv»niini; to tin law- of iiatun , and '<uch as polit- 
ical wonomy, coming to the aid of morals, HhowH 
them to be. This knowledge will lead people to 
axk what is poMible, and will enable tlieni to 
obtnin, wHjner or later, what is Just. It will pro- 
tect them against the moral epidi niics l aiwHl by 
those adventurcra in the raahu of thought, who 
throw out upon the world a confused mixture of 
truth and i rior; it will jxivu form lo tboMi idcaa of 
wisdom and dignity, of order and foresight, with- 
out which all ooooelTable Improrements would be, 

for flic pnorrst rl;i>i«»-v in imrtictdar. and for soci- 
ety in general, almost wiiltout object and without 
rignlflcanoe. (Tha statistics in this artlde have 

been lirrniffht down to date liy llic translator.) 
(See CHaMITV. COKfETlTlON, ^MKillATiON, PAU 

PKR18M, Rbmt, Burnt TO EKnomsHT. Waam, 
WfHuaisii.) 

K J. L., TV. JotSra OaBRICB. 

POSTCOAIi. A kingdom situated in the 
aoQthwest extremltv of Euni|)e and of the Iberian 

peninsula, a sixth ptirt of wIiom- an a it OCOUplca. 
lt« extent ijt bSi.162 square kilometres; the ana of 
the adjacent islands. Madeira and the Azores. Is 

l.TKTsquan' kilomrtn-s; the population \v;i<. ac- 
cordinc to t lie ('<-n>u>of l!:<64.8,82U,til» iuhabiiuntM 
on the coniiiii'iit. and 8>V),792 la the adjacent 
ishuulH: in 1871 the total population was estimated 
at 4.367.883 inhabitants. At the taking of the lant 
census, in IS7h. it was found to lie 4,1 6(), HIT) on the 
continent, 2M,8U0 on the Azores, and im).564 on 
Madefati and Porto Santo ; a total of 4,980.609. 
Tlir t"tat I'-ipuIation of tlio kliiiriloin. Uavinif 
the colonies out of consideration, was. in lb78. 
4.745.1M. Its colonies have an area of 1,8».0W 
square kilom< tn-v and a population of 3,H<>fl,'2l7. 
according to the la&l ulilcixU rciurua. — 1. CoiuUtu- 



I turn. At the begbmtnf of the Portuguese mon* 

arcliy juiblic affairs w ere adiniiii^tcrcd by tlierHrjV/, 
an uiisembly of the bishops and of the nobility. The 
flnt written constitution is made to date bade to 
the 8tatate of the cortes of Lam'gr>. wliieli. in 
1H43. established, it is sjdd, the independence of 
Portugal and regulated tla- order of hU('ee*>*<ion 
to the throne. Portugal thenc eforth, like Spain, 
had ct)rtcs, composed of the elt rgy. the nobility 
ami de)mti(« from the cities, who defendetl their 
liberties against the kings. The Spaniah domina- 
tion silenced the cortM. The house of Brai^anza 
( oiixtitiKcd tluTii consulting bodies. Tin' ;.'ovi'rn- 
nicut ceatied, in 1688. to oak them to vote the taxes. 
After the war of independence mainlained against 
Napolpiin I. by Si>ain and I'orliiijal, tbc insurrec- 
tionarj' juntas dcniandid tlu' eonvocation of the 
cortcs. The kin;; ol Portugid hail been obliged 
to betake himself lo Druxil, and the Knglish gov- 
! erned the country which they had delivere«l. The 
I people ro.se up against English rule, and theeorte* 
prochumed, iu 1838, a constitution very like the 
I one which Spain had adopted in 1813. a constttu- 
fion whicli <»giM'/e<l at once tlu- s4iverriL'nly of 
the people and autliorizod the exclusive exercise 
of the GathoHe religion. The laws were made 
by one aisembly only, without the rrinruni-nre of 
the king. The king, on hearing this, returned U> 
Europe. Hm OOrtes refused to adltit BiWll t» 
national represientation. That vast country scpa- 
rattal from Portugal, and the eldest son of Iho 
king, Don Pedro, who had remained there, was 
declared emperor. Another son of the king, Don 
Miguel, attempted ttt Portugal a ooonter-revolu- 
lion with till' aiil of the troops; ho had tlir initus- 
tera arrested, and put Ids father under surveillance. 
Frendi Interventiott reestablished the auiboritjr 
of the kin<r. who rciv idtMl the constitution, and 
replaced it by the feudal cliarter attributed to 
tlM cortes of Lami'go. At his death, in 1886, the 
emperor of Brazil relinquished his riirlits to the 
throne of Portugal. ba<l his daughter Dona Mariii 
proclaimed queen of the latter, and gave Portugal 
(April 12) about the same charter as tluit which 
he had framed for Brazil. But Don Miguel, the 
regent, overthrew the oharlcr, had himself pro 
claimed Intimate and absolute monarch, and or- 
dered arrests and executions, so that Don Pedro, 
who lia i d ate<l in Bra/il in favor of his wn, re- 

i turned to Portugal. rc-4-»>lablished his daughter in 
power and proclaimed bin charter anew, Seplem- 
I her, IK^.T Franf c, Enuland ami Spain guanm- 
teed, a year lairi, by tin- tn-aty of the quadruple 
alUaiMje, the hidiiM-ndenre of Portugal, which 
was not recognixe«l till 1811, by the three powera 
of the north. We shall not relate the military 
I insurreet ion.*? which di-sturln-<I the new reign. The 

I(X>ntititution of 1822 was re-established in Septem- 
ber, 1880, and the charter of Don Pedro in 184S. 
But I li< insurrections continue*!. The numt lilwral 

ichartuU averli-d the dangers of the country by 
uniting with the MfttemhritU (the authors of the 
revolution of IK^fS), and by ron^' niing to mo<lify 
the charter. ThiM uuiou fuiuieU the progressist 
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party, ealldt the regmeratory pnrty. The sources 

of p\iblic liiw are now \\w c liarti r, Cirtu ConxtUu- 
donal, of April 29, 1820, aoU the additiouai act, 
4iaia adietonal, of July 6, 1899.— The dialler 
distinir"isln*s four powers : the losriMativo, the 
"nuKleniliiig," llie extcutivf. and the judicial ; 
the tirst is exercised by the king and tlte cortcn, 
which has, like him. the right to propofwj laws. 
The < ortes makes the laws, and suspends th<3 exe- 
cution of tliem. The king saiiclioiw tlie hiws 
or rejects them. The cortcs ia divided into two 
chmnbers. The chamber of pern fa composed of 
the infantas, of liic hi<hn]i-_ and of citizens nomi- 
nated at will by the king; their dignity ia hered- 
itary. There are about 100 memben, but thebr 
numlMT is n(»t liniileti. The cliamber of depu- 
ties U cou»jx>scil of 149 memlx TH, electi-d for four 
yesirs. The scsMon lasts three months. According 
to tlie cliarter, they are selected by election of 
two degrec-H. TIiom' eligible for election and the 
electors of each degree (in the province and com- 
munes) were required to have an income of 400, 
SOO and 100 mflrefs rcRpectively. The additional 

act <if \S')2 e>t!iblislic(| (lire<-f elcc-tion by electors 
aged twenty -one years (instead of twenty-flve)and 
lowered the property quallflcation of tiiofle eligi- 
ble for ( li-fiion. A new electoral law nf Nov. 23. 
165V, exacted that the income, tlierctufore inde- 
terminate, ahottld be territorial, bnt itloweml it 
10 per cent., and even 1(K) per cent., in favor of 
the farming population, which renders suiTnige 
almost universal. It is sufficient to \Miy about six 
francs or ten mUreis of personal taxes or of taxes 
upon the honararla In the municipal chambers or 
in the benevolent corporations, or to be a tenant 
of land paying live milreis of a land tax, etc., 
to be an elector. The professors of the higher 
branches of instruction arc electors, and eliirihle ' 
witliout any qualilicaiion. The number of elect- 
ors wa.s, in 1872. 4<i8.306: the number of Ihotie 
eligible to ofH»-e w: h HT.328. The same law of 
1859 (lividi-tl h>orlui al into IC"} electoral districts, 
each of which ap|x>ints m (1( puty; but this number 
was reduced to 107 by » law of lb09. The colonics 
are represented In the chamber of deputies by 
seven deputii's. — Under the n.imf uf ii<"-l< ntHx;/ 
pmter, the charter places in the huud.sof the king, 
the aiipointment of the peers, the extraordinary 
convocation or prnlongntinn of Ihe eort< -, the 
dissolution of the chamber of deputies, the ap- 
pointment or dismissal of ministers, the suspension 
of m.ngistmt«'s in cas«'s pmvid<'<| for by the con- 
stitution, the exerci.se of the riuht of pardon and 
of the mitigation of (mnishmenls, and tin liLrhlof 
amnesty. These prerogatives, wtiich arc found in 
all constitutional monarchies, are those of klnfrs 
considered as medfaitorB lietween the different 
parts of the nation; this dutinrtion, wholly theo- 
retical, which forms the most original of the ele- 
ments borrowed by Don Ptxlro from the ideal 
constitution of llenjamin Constant, is found only 
in the charters «f Portugnl and Brazil.— The 
second pfiwer of tlic kinir is the exenifive power; 
lie exerdscs Uiu tlirough his iniui^stcrs uud with i 



the advice of the cotmell of state, which fa nrthcr 

a privy council, composc-d, when full, of thirteen 
ordinary and three extraordinary members ap> 
pointed for life, and whom the kuig also oonanlta 

when he wishes? to make use of the governmental 
or moderating iM)Wer. The privy coundl ill 188S 
consbted of twelve membem. The kfaig can not 

enter into any kind of concordat, agreement or 
treaty without the consent of the cortes; the right 
of declaring war and concluding a peace rests, 
therefore, in the last resort, in the k^^islative as- 
sembly. — The Judicial power b exercised by in- 
dejjendent nia<;istnitesand by juries. — Tlie charter 
guarantees to all citizens individual liberty, invio- 
lability of domicile and secrecy of letters, the right 
of jietitiim and lilx-rty of the jircss. Rut tin- ex- 
ercise of all these lilxTties may he siisjxn<ied by the 
government or the assemblies, by virtue of the final 
article of the charter, of which parties have made 
the greatest use. All citizens are I'qual lK-fr»rc 
the law, without prc-judice, however, to the titk-s 
left to the nobility. The luerarcUy of the nobility 
comprises the grandeeihip, the titled nobility and 
the simple nobility of the ftUiffiK^. The iHrr i-v 
givea a right lo grandeethip. Titles have been lav • 
Ishly bestowed, and the revolutionary noMllty fa 
more numenius than the old nobility. A very ;^re!it 
part of Uic Portuguese sud is inalienable in the 
hands of the nobility, deaeeuding with their titles; 
hence the progri'ssist party (h niaiid that it shall be 
changed into allodial estates. — 11. AdminiMnttire 
OrgnniziUtoii. The central administration is di- 
vided between seven ministriea and a financial 
committee, tbo junta of public credit. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the seven mlnistrii-s: 1. 
Foreign affairs; 2. Interior (provincial and com- 
munal adminlsMition, police, health, charity, the 
press, pulilic instruction and fine arts); 3. Eccle- 
siastical affairs and justice ; 4. Public works, 
commerce and agricultural and manufacturing 
industry (created in 1852 after Ihe triumph of the 
progressists) ; 6. Finance ; (J. War ; 7. JIarine, 
and the colonics. — The admiuistrittion and admin- 
istrative law are regulated by a code promulgated 
March 18, 1843. The kingdom fa divided, accord- 
ing tt) this c()de, into twenty one districts. sev<'n- 
tcea on the continent and four on the islands. 
They are not quite so largo as the French depart- 
ments. The division into provinces ( Estramadum, 
UpiHT and Lower lleirn. J^liuho. Tras o» >Iont«i», 
Aleintejo and Algarvo) has no interest except in 
view of economic fpiestions, whose sttuly'it fa- 
cilitates, this divisiiin having r:ilh<-r to do with 
tlie conflgunition of the country. The districts are 
dividcHi into Si02 eoHcrUuu, or cantons, of w hich 
twenly-nine are on the islands, and 8.960 fregue- 
ziii.t, or parishes, of whi( li IT'3 are on the islands. 
Elach district is adminlMtcrcd by a governor, each 
canton by an administrator, en* mayor, appointed 
by the king. — In the chir f town of each district 
a general junta, cum|H)M.-d of thirteen ek'ctod 
froeureder^, meets, and a dfatrict council, com- 

jxised of the civil govfrn^r :is jiri-sid< nt and four 
c'ouucilurii uppuinlcd by lUc kiug upon ihc piupo- 
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sit ion of Uio juuta. In the chief place of cacli 
coininunc then* iaamunldpal chamber, composMl 
of from five to twdve ttrtadmt and % muakiiMl 
council of from five to tvelve 9ogae$. The Cham- 

bt-r prcH'iits the Ididfrt t to the juiilu of the distrii I, 
and direcU electoral oiK-raliotu; the counctJ ad- 
ministera and ddtfacrates with the chamber upon 
the mon- itni««rf;ii]t iiilortsls of tlie coniiniine. 
The admiui'ttrator has only a con.sultiug voice. In 
each partih there {a a local junta, composeil of the 
church wardens and of the U-adiug men. jin-sidetl 
over by the prie>l of tlic parish, whit li re-iulales 
tbp employment of thi- ri veime> applied to the 
expense* of building churcbut, of worship and of 
worka of charity; a rfrif^*r executes theotdera of 
the r. lative to pt'lii matti r^. and represents 

the parish l>efore the couocil of the couuuuue. 
Thekingcan dianolve thechambera of thedistrictfl 
and of the communes; the unvenmr, thai of tlie 
parishes. — The duties of iK>lice are fultilicd iu 
each parMi by the Ttgtdor and certain police 

jriard-^ nf the middle ela'^s <if the place; at IJ-^lntn 
nud t)jH)rti>, liy a nuiiiit ipal guard and by f<pe< iid 
ptilice corpx The surveillantr of the practice of 
nictliiinc and of the public health isconlUletl to a 
bncinl of health. — III. T^nanee*. The ailminiH- 
tration of the finance*^ is divided Ih tween the 
mini^tiy and tlw junta of public credit, a com- 
mittee charitrd with the consolidated delit, and 
comiMi-ed I'f five jnemhers, one of whom in ap- 
pointed by the king; the othera are elected, one 
by the cliamber of peers, one \if tlie dumber of 

deputies. an<l two by the holdei-^ t)f the lionds 
repreocnting the debt. — The taxes are voted for 
ooe yaar, md Hie niiai voted for each item of ex- 
penae can not In? otherwise ajiplied without a 
special law. The transfers from one account to 
another are voted in the same way, by decree, 
with tbe adviao of the council of ministers. — 
The gorernment may ojm n Hui)plcnienlary and 
extm<mlinarv crtHlits, willi the advi(i' of tlie 
TOuncil of »late. There is lUways a deticit iu the 
flnancea of Fortogal. In 1879-8 It was 8,000.000 
milrr »!)(• hudiret of 1K7,1-1 estimated it at 
l.a")-».u»»0 milreis. Thccausea of the detleit are 
of lomf atanding and numcrouH. (Sec note.) 
These catue« may he set down a.s follows: under 
the old r^^pinu'. enufrralion to the colonies, the 
African and Asiatic wam, the tlonation!) to the 
idergjTt ^ bereditaiy pensiona of the nobility, 
the raemptfona from taxes, and the ji^reat landed 
CrtntCI. r^ince the ^rantinj; of the < liart< r, the 
toWMH of paper money, the loaox. the division of 
fhe (tnods of the derj^ among too large a num- 
ber of jkH I iiit.t, nnd i>ilitieal tnnd>)e-. — Various 
mcjisures have Imi-h taken to arn-sl the <lelieil. 1. 
The salaries of all functionaries were re<luced. 
The civil list di<l not escape this rc>duction, and 
the crown surrenders every year to the state 
nearly a third of its ri venues. 2. The liipiida- 
tion of the foreign debt waa auspinded. 8. A«- 
■ured pcmdom are only t^ven to majEriatratcs and 

pfOfess<ir-i. (Ill olle r fiiiK ti<iiiurie> rn eivt- |m-ii- 
aioiis only when the ireasiu}' haa funds on liand. 



.V distinction is made between pensions of conaid- 
( l atinii and of non-conaideration; the flrst are paid 
regularly. 4. An unpopular tax was put upon 
com and flour, which has provoked many out- 
breaks without aecomplishins; the desired risidt. 
— The collection of the taxes rests upon very 
many inextricable Inwce, certain taxes lielnglocid. 
others L'l nenil; some are collected dirwlly by the 
state, others farmed out; some subject to the 
previous deductions of various oorporatlons ; a 
L'lvat number are burdened by hypothecation, 
often divided among various doditors; almost all 
an eoni]>li< aie<l by accesBoryduties and additional 
hundredilis of the monetary unit. A great num- 
ber. teni|Nirarily « siablishe<l. have l>ecome |ienna- 
nenl. The-e eomplicaiioii^ multiply tlie ex|K'ns< s 
of the administration of the taxes and the diHl- 
cultlos of control. — Tlic following are the rei-eipts 
and expenditiires for the ycatv mentioned, in 
uiilreis : 
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\\ \i^ > :>Mr» 


1^.W^.T^^.» 
l.VN»..Vi[» 

Jti.yu).;f»4 

l»..VW.Tt5 
SI.116.«SI> 

mjnojn 


ixu is»a 


l4.H3i).4I5 
i:..»71.5»)« 
lfl..'vW.7<7 

16.«KJ,I19 
l.\titO.UM) 
18k4M.aS« 


if«-,' ;!«»i 










i''»itf-m«tf. 



Tlie followlnp are the li«t and flgurcR of the va- 
rious dirctl taxes for 1873-4. The whole of the 
recel^ was esttmated at 88464,101 mOrelB. 



HonvMaqr taafs.........................~...... 11T,M9 

IndwIrialtaaM. ...... ................. . IMJB» 

lUink tUM ..... ........ ....... 147.000 

Taxes on the tnt«ieat oa eapHsls........ .......... 1IB.M0 

THXtn uu (Nirdon*, cle...........«.........~..... 15(0NO 

ValnmiV ivfirtauloa. ... IW.TIO 

........... . 8t,aoo 

VnriiMifl ta a ss.... ........ ......... MB^M4 

stamp*, etc ......................... 

licraacs <aale «( tobawo)........................ 4!kJM 

S per oeal. of d0Mi..M...............M.....M.. HiSKO 

MlwaUaBwas tUM SBMM 

Itfdactiao fai tiM MlaitM of employ^............ 40^400 

The following is a table of the indirect taxes 
lor 1898-4: 

Mllrria. 

Duti-foti .rt« .. S.IHi.riO 

Dutu- <m . \(.'!rt« Ifla.OIIO 

Uulim nil r< -< xix'rt.illoin..... S4.MSI) 

( innpU-iiH iiUil <luU<K SJ>,i»K> 

Dullt-H on ti)unnt,'>-. winjitory Kx- • t<- 13s,(l»>l 

r>!Ui'-« <in conFurTijitlon at Upurtu auii Lislxm 

Iluti.- on t..l>!i,T<> 2x;.(ii»» 

Dutir. on mil" ly iranfll. f>M,r<»» 

I I>Uti<-« oi> (ip<li aixl > crvaln. HVi.i»W 

' Dnti"-> en wiuc aiiU meat ....... 

I P.,.t..mr.- .'.M.iin 

Trl.^'ni[ili« »W lt» 

I Itallnwwl* of ttir Miii'li and i»i>nUi<-:ift iZl ^'tt^ 

Nutioiuil prluUui! uOkv and official >ounkaJ.. nii.iioi^ 
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Orttnuy apendttniat— Kiircis. 

SanagtiewaMUdaMdeM. t,m,m 

JTwDlgB aoMoUditaA delM . a,947J8B 

lUniitij of flnaaces... 8,515.078 

lUalstrr of the Interior 1,BS2.2Sl 

Xlniatry of JuUoe ud eodotiuUcal aflaiia fit2,T!» 

llliilrtfjr of war 8.406.022 

lOiiMqr of aariae and th«colonlea 1,0M.8H> 

lUaMrr of Ibnlgn afltlxa „. a«7,«77 



TotaJ n .SRI .611 

JBxtraordiaary cxpendltores l,afi,380 



Total expenditure* 21,906,001 

<8ee note.) In the cxpendittu-es of tho ministry 
of finamc arc comprised the civil list and the 
appAoages, 612,0UU milreis; the cortes. 92,000; 
the debts to be borne by the treasury, 929,110; 
petitions, 447,408; customs duties, 633,921; mint 
and stamps, 80,789; general adnmmtratioii, 
TO7,6S1. — TIm expeoBes of the ntolitiy of pub 
lie works comprise: admioistrBtion. 579,174 mil- 
rein; roads, 170,000; railways, 22.835; te)i'jrra|»h9 
and lijfhihoases. 143.200; i)I>stoflit e, 814.630; for- 
eHtM, 48,282. (8ee note.) The object of the ex- 
traordinary expenditures ia also public works 
(roads, railways, porta). — The following are the 
budgets of the (Afferent ipeclal funds, of local 
and other adndnistxadons : 



Dotatlonn of the clcrtcy (IW4-Q>. 

Bull of the cnieade (IMi-A 

1 coonrils or diatricto (llia>7) 
itf banwolaaMdm). 




Hppclpt*. 



01.311 



IM 1.(11)9 
H7.*K1 
448,.VS) 

Mn.iTH 



—The amount of the public debt has been m fol- 



Milr«l«. 

1888 au.luu.mx) 

iwn -.ifi.w.'.oiiit 

IftM 7«..'i2H.<¥H) 

1882 m.21I.UU> 

i fl m t *....— . .... 



I MllrrU 

I iHoa H'.»AVi,rw< 

1><(M lK\4:i'>,H:*l 

lSM.n4H.4.VI 

imi aa«,au6.u™ 

•jmt. .....»Mioo,ooo 



—17. JKUSary OrgankaHm. The Fortuguese 
are obliged to 8<■r^-c^ fromtlu' time tlu-y arc twenty 
jean of age till they arc twenty three, in the act- 
Ito army, and then five ycore in the reserve. Re- 
cruitment ttikci \\h\c<: by eonsoription. Subsiitu- 
tiou is allowwl. Tiadiers are exempt. Tlie iaw.s 
of July 17, 18SS, and June 4, 18.j9, ini^ured the 
Tegular practice of recruitment and the exact 
payment of the tnmps ; the aljsence of these two 
Conditiniis had formerly made the army "a dan- 
ger to public order." Tho present organization 
of the army rests upon the law of June 28, 1884, 
modifled by different dtH rees of 1'<<5.S luul by 
decree of Oct. 4, 1«<69: alM) by the laws of 1875 
and 1877. (See note. )—V. PMie Charity. Out- 
side of Li-^lxm the piiblii: treasury is freed, by the 
active charity of individuals and the conmiunes, 
from the necessity nf all (otiiribution to benevo- 
lent institutions. Tlieru hardly u villaj^c in 
Portugal which has not one or more hospitnlH or 
asjrlums; ami (liey are all ma;rMitieent. Li^lxm 
has six. Public a6i>istancc is directed by a general 



board of charity. The Institution^^ of cuarity 
have for reaooroet (heir own property, contribu- 
tions of the COmmtmes, subsidies of the state and 
the proceeds of the public lottery. But this 
charity does not appear to e.ven isc a preventive 
influence on the mortality of foundlings, however 
well cared for they may be in the asyluma open 
to them. Neitlii r diw-s ii pre\etit the nifM-ry, 
prevalent in the couuiriea of the south of Europe, 
which dllfen in many respeeta from the pauper- 
\sm of industrial countries. The only t^ea{)e, 
and that only a contingent one, from lhi.s mi.sery, 
ta emlgntkn, which drives thousands of Portu- 
guese every year to Brazil. — VI. PulAic Liitrue- 
tion. The decree of Sept. 20, 1844. esUiblLshed 
two kinds of primary schools : some elementary, 
properly so called, others higher ; in the latter, 
geometry is taught. Primary instruction b ob- 
lijratory under penalty of a fine imposed on the 
parents or of deprivation of political rights for 
five ycare; but this hiw to hardly ever enforced. 
— AllhoTij,di the communes contribute to llie pri- 
mary and university education by annual contribu- 
tions, the grant of the state is the greatest resooToe 
of public instruction. This jrrant amounted in 
1870 to 200,000 milreis; the share of the conununes 
was oidy 50,000 milreis. In 1888, there were 
only 966 schools for boys, and twenty-five schools 
for j^rls; in 1870 tlie former numbered 1 ,950. with 
104.000 pupils, and the latter numl>ered aiO. with 
28.0U0 pupils.— •Seomdary instruction is given 
in the lyoenms: there Is one such lyceum in each 
district. The IninKinitics, the sciences and agri- 
cultural and industrial economy are taught in 
them. Higher education to afforded by the univer- 
sity of CoVmbia. iLs courw* comi)risi*s theology, 
civil and canon law (with political e<onomy). 
medicine, matheinaii( s and the natural M?ience». 
The king establtshetl at ^bbon, in 1859, at hto 
own expense, a hi$;hcr course of history, meta- 
phy.sics, and ancient and UKHlern literature. 
Portugal possesses, besides, throe academies of 
medicine and surgery, at Lisbon, Oporto and 
Madeira ; a i>nlyl( chiiir .•icaiinny iit O|)orto, a 
polytechnic scliuul at Lisbon, two academies of the 
fine arts, and a conservatory of music. Tho two 
most important iicn teaching scientific InMitulioas 
are: the royal ai ah my of K<ieuces. founded in 
1778, which corn -^iMmls to the French institute^ 
and has two hrauchcti, one for physical sciences, 
and tnathematioi, and the other for letters and 
moral sciences; and gn utio Uttrrnrio, a free in- 
stitute. (Sco note.)— VII. Church and JStaU. 
Portugal did not escape from the nign of terror 
till fh<' end of tin- liu-t centur^■, when the marquis 
of Ponibal abolished the punishments of the in- 
qubltion and exiiellcd the Jesuits. The Jesuits 
retumeil, but the intjuWition was defhiilively abol- 
i>hctl in 1820. The old Kings of Portugal were 
only the tools of the clergy, although one of them 
sub()nlinnt(.Hl all the onlinances of the pojie to 
the riffio jAacito. The clergy |>oRsc.s.sed immense 
estates, paid no 1a.\e>*. and had 750 monasteries 
and convents just before the liberal revolutioa 
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A royal decree of ilay 2S, 1H34. suppres-etl all 
the nionftsU-ries, tp\ii rather through liatifil than 
tluvu^h philosophy; for the Catbulic religion has 
always remained the reli|;ion uf the state. Other 
ri-ligions. however, are tolemtwl. — Thcetde^la-Hti- 
c«l hktnrchjr oonaiate, in tlie motlier countiy, of the 
patrfarch of Lbbon. the two archbhhopi of Braga 
niid Kvoni, and sixtct-n hi-hop'^, two of whoni arc 
in iUd«i» and the Azores; in the colouieii of the | 
atcfabUKip of Gom, tiie ■rchUdiop ad hontrem of | 
Tnmu'niior. iiiid I«mi bishops. Tin- patriarch lias 
ovtT tia- bihhojw uii authority almost fqiial to that 
of the pojK'. These biabnps are appointni liy the 
kini:. an<l coiiflrmi>d by the holy see. The arch- 
bi-h<)p uf OiMi w priimUe of the Indies; the strug- 
gle*, which lasted for a century, l>et ween the arch- 
btehofM of OoA, appoiDted by tbe king, as patron 
of the orient, and the missionaries sent hj the 
j><>|M-, Wi re tcrniinatrd l^y the concordat of I So?, , 
but tiie number of suffragan episcopal sees of Goa i 
-was TCdooed. — The state granta aid only to the I 
prelate-"* of the continent, mid all the clergy of the ' 
ialanda. The parish pri* -<t> and Uieir as8i»taut8 
ill Portngid are paid by spx i.tl oontribntlons of 
the communes, by fees, and by the property and 
rents of the church. Tluse n-sources were till 
recently su insullicient that the ecclesiastics, 
brought into contempt by their indigence and the 
Ignorance which was the result of H. had no In- 
flucnci' iipnn the ednoitiun of tin- pioplo. who 
could scarcely ho taiight except by them. But a 1 
htw of April 4. 1868, ordered the sale of the real | 
estate of the church, and their payment in lM>iids 
of the funded debt.— VIll. JxMir,. The I'ortu- j 
gxxem law goes hack to the ecclesiastical lawa of 
the Visigoths, pr esc rvd during the middle ag(>s 
by the toleration of tin- Muurs. and ctKlitied by 
the king*; it comprises, besides, the canon law 
and Roman law of the ifoaiwauce. Tiie dril 
code was imposed by the Spaniards. The ab- 
•eace i>f a criminal eisle is to hv n uixtted ; ImU 
the peool code uf lt^2 is relatively indulgent, 
hariaff been drown up in accordance with the 
princiji''-* of the charter, which c-tabli->hed the 
ioMtitutiuu of the jury, the indein ndencc uf jus- 
tice, the publicity of debates, onti <li fen-e. and the 
nln>lifii'n of torture atid ronf"i>.( utjuti. — .In<tii e iv ! 
athuiiii^ii red; 1, by the senate, when mendnrsof 
the roud fatuily, of the council uf atiite or of ! 
the two chandM^^rs, and minister* wlio are accu-cd, | 
are partii^; 2, by the supreme court of justice, j 
a court of ciis»ation and of seeond appeal; <i, by 
five courts of appeal, iwu of which are for the cui- 
oniee: 4, by 149 judgunof law and their aKsexs- | 

f>r», i<iil_'i > of (ir^l reM>rt {/•"imnrii.ti .j, by Hoy 
ja-litcH of the peace; 0. by 3,U3tt jMirish ju.slices. . 
The last two ordeni of Jud|ces are elected, and | 
ninv Iw tli'-rnissed by the court'-. All tlie othcp; 
are irreniov alile, and paid by the siale, but tbi y 
can also ijc reniiuierated by the iwirtio lo the suit, i 
The judg(!s of law only declare the hiw; the jury 
pn»nounct« »ip<»n the fact. The charter pro%-ides | 
fora jur>'in all ( liniinul and civil ca>-c>, but. in 
oivO cases, it i» cubtuiuury not to aumuuu a jury, 1 



except by consent of the parlies to the suit. 
There is a judilic prosecutor in Portugal. —IX. 
Itt'»furc*». The soil of Portugal is volcanic; 
earthquakes are frequent. Fertile lands, rivera 
and streimw ri-st on betls of fire. The earth hides 
all kinds of stones and metals. The Tagtu once 
flowed with gold, and an ancient king made his 
^crjitre from tin- ^mld found in it. There are 
to be found in Portugal, mcrcuiy, lead, cupper, 
mangimeso. iron, and marble of idl colon. But 
all this was unworked until the establishmonl of 
the railways. — The provinces of Minho, Hcira 
and Kstrainadiira are the riclu>i in agricultur- 
al lands ; Minho, liettor watered and better culti- 
%'ated, producers almost as much as the resit of the 
kingdom. Alcmtejo, an immenjM; plain in the 
centre and south, has aluminotu and clayey soils; 
it furnishes more cereals. The mountains of the 
s<iuth an- (<ivere<l with calcarcons sf)il. mixed 
with iruu and clay, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of Lisbon, llie seashores of Portugal hare 

sandy or silir ious soils. — Tlie forests were fonncr- 
ly very ( on^idend)le; but the knights giutuxUtrea 
destroyed them tlirough luitred of the Moors, who 
exploited the wealth of the coimtrj-; and tho 
peasants of Portugal even to-day are rabidly op- 
(loM-d to trees, without suspecting whence they 
inherit such Tandalism. Ttw forests occupy only 
an area of 18.8S8 hectares, of which 18.188 are 
in compact lUiW'-es Almost half. {).1M4 lieclare^. 
belongs to the forest of Leira, of pines and cy- 
presses, planted upon the shores of Estramadtwa 
by an old kinL', to stop the invasion of the sand. 

— Uue of the greatest sources of wealth of Portu- 
gal consisU) in her mincM of sea salt, which con- 
stitute one of the principal objectsof cxjiloitation. 
Portugal has a seacoast of t5<)0 kilometres, low. 
and with a sandy-clayey soil, upon which the 
evaporation of salt water takes place under the 
roost fsTorable conditions for the production of 
sjill. The total pHHluction of sil! w is c-liinated, 
in 1851. at 225.000 iom, in lb02 at 103,068, In 
1864 at 249.730. The yield of salt is much more 
considerable in Portiiiral tlian in France; it 
amounts to 25u tons per hectare, while in France 
it is only 100 tons. The alluvial lantis of the 
Tagiis and the Sailo are remarkably fertile and 
pro|>4)rtionally unli« althy. The cultivation of ce- 
mds comprises oidy n fourteenth of the area of 
Portugal. The cultivation of the vine occupies 
about half that 8|Mice, which is relatively consid- 
•Table. The wonderful f» rtilily of the soil would 
allow these two branches to increase many limes 
their extent. The total area under cultivation is 
only 2,:iOO.00n 1h ( i.m s much l« >s than half the 
country. The proiluctiou of wine, moreover, has 
very much increased since the laws of 1852 alxd- 
i>hed the monopolies whic h roinli.d liail crrated 
in favor <>f two comiwnies, — The pnsiuciion 
of cereals iu I'oriugal, continent and i^lami^. wa.s 
etitimsttsl, iu lb73, at eight or nine million hi-ctu- 
litres. and Lliat of wines at 8.4<M1,000 beclolitreM. 

— I ill I, were in Portugal, in I'^TO. 79.710 horses, 
oO.tfUO mules. ld7,(NiO aMei>. 520,474 horoed cattle. 
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8,548.646 wool-boarinc: animals, and 776.868 hop^. 
— TheoiNof Portui^Hl, aJthougli |)<H)rly prcpftrtti, 
art' very lii;:hly esteemed, aad thi ir pnxluction ts 
consiiU-rablr. The fftunlry pHxliices alxi k-mons, 
oraugfs, ntui nil the fnuH of teiniRTale climates. 
Rice is c;ultivale<l in Alj^nrve, \i\vm inundalwl 
sborea. Finally, attempts at growing have 
TCOCDtly been mode with rnicccM.— Tlie distant 
llsheries or Portu;.-:il me alnmst (l,-.tr<iyed. Const 
flxbing alone preserves u ccrluia itn|M)rtAacc. The 
nlisence of routes on land has made coasting an 
iiidi''peii>aMe mean'* of tnui-port, which i« car- 
rie<l on larjrel}- l»y steam navigation. The tonnage 
of PortugiK-se sidling and steam ships is alx>ut 
SOO.iXW.— Tim shipping in all the ports of Tortu 
gal, in lb09, anumtittil to: entries. r>,>^l Portu- 
guese and 4,52<'> fon iim vi><scls; de|Mirtures, Tt.H'A 
Portuguese and 4. 128 foreign In 1870 the total 
number of 8hi|>s departing was 10,*JH8. gjiuging 
l,4o9.(>0H eubic metres. — Portupd, having proil 
ucts similar to those of the south of £urope, has 
not much maritime commerce with the Meditcr 
ranean. It U mostly carried on with Hnizil and 
tiie west of Europe. Tlic movement of Portu- 
guese commerce has constantly increased since 
1852; the imiwirls rose from 9,288,033 milrcis in 
1853 to 2'>.a41,3t4 in 1870; the cxiwrts, in the 
same period, rose from 6,580,S88 milreis to 
aO.S88.467. (See note.)— There were, in 1856. 
only two banks; in 1873, the number had fncreasctl 
to fifteen, four of which were <-i.il>li-ln d during 
that year. The operations of these establishments, 
in 1888, were represented bj a sum of 11.800,000 
milreis; in 1S7-2 by 24,431.400. The amount 
of the -deposits rose from 3,182,503 milreis to 
12.14I7.916: that of notes from 1,855,0^3 milreis 
to 3.2.">?<.fl7R: that of diM-ounts from 4.:?:5;!.:?s.-) 
milreis |«. n. 869, 442. The ac tivity whic ii the 
niiiii^try and the legislative chamlK-rs of Portugal 
have dis])laye(l in comjiaratively recent years, has 
impn>ve<l the financial situation, commenccfl a 
ctiliiiilrf, and abolishiil monoinjlies. The con- 
struction of roads, on which depends the suc- 
cess of agriculture and commerce, must not bo 
forL''>lt' n The eonipiiny of [ nblic works, foimd- 
ed in 1845. built roads from Lisl>on to Cintm, 
from Oporto 1i»Braga. and from Lisbon to Bad- 
ajoz. In 1*^73 the length of the natintial high- 
ways was 2.918 kilometres, and that of district 
liiL'hways 569 kilometres; the communal roads, 
122 kilonu'trcs, and 326 in course of eousfruction. 
These roads c<jst the treasury alwiut 50,000,000 
francs. The clearing of the beds of rivers, the ca- 
nalization of rivets, the extension of canals, and 
the constTuetfon of rojrnl highways by the state, 
and of di-frii *. :in 1 ( ommiinal highways by the 
districts and communes, Imve been undertaken. 
The length of the principal railways was, in 1878. 
804 kilometres; chiefly the one from Lisbon to 
the frontiers of Spain (275 kilometrisi, and to 
f)|>orto and Cofinbni rJ-to kilometres). These 
railroad^, rnnstructcd by the aiil of subsidies 
from the state, c«>st the treasury about 90,000,000 
francs. Many branches are projected, notably 



one from Oporto to Braga nnfl T^cgo. Tlie b ntrth 
of the system of telegraphic lines is 3.111 kilo- 
metres, and comprist* the ti'legrnph from the 
frontier, and that from the ca])it.d to the prov- 
inces of the north and the neijrhboiing cities. 
The Spanish wires have been connected with the 
Portuguese wires. Up to 1866, Portugal had ex 
pended for all public works (highways, railways, 
telegniphs. jiort^-. canals). 45,419.490 niiln is. 
(For later statistics sec note.)* — Bibuoguxpuv. 

* nutietd HMarfdwinif the taut dtmdt. Dnringtbr lart 
doesdr tlifl hlaloiy at Portugal wm more ppart-f nl than that 
of 8|Mdn. A Um riotnnx nxM-inblir* were hi-ld, and ■ ffw in- 
^1KtlitlcaBl pinto took plnct-, but no civil war; m-itlterdi)! the 
piirlinmcntiirjr partlM combat one anottitr very »iolcntly. 
Ix'canM- In Port' gal the n-pnblicam and •ocial-drnuicnits 
iiM't with littlf Kjrrapath.v amongthi* |«eoplc. The pcnnattrnt 
firintulul di'Ucit c()ni(tltnt<>d the principal ol^tTt of conten- 
tion; It riinilHbitl lo l Yi-ry oppoviUon, whctbi-r ciiim rvatlve 
ur tilM-rul, both the niraiifi tind ocraeioii for I'pptuilug and 
ovr'rtlirowing the cabint-t for thv time bi'lng in power. In 
the rhanibi>n< the regnteratlon* (conRervntiTt-*), onder tbe 
roiiuM'Inruf Mtalvdv Fontea Pin-lrndr MellM.ot) thoonealdc, 
wi n- op|Hwod hf tbo hlhlorluus utidiT Mnrquia I.<>ul<$ and 
Branninimp. iiixl ri f'lnnrr- (ISb-rnln) under the I'-ader- 
#hip of tb<- lii.-hop (if V \z\ u. Tin- hi»torianB and tht- n-fonn> 
<Ti^ nt tinn's coTiil>incil, forming a great pr<>tfrit>eimit»t fuXS' 
Tin- r» fiirnuTK tlii n-, an rt'formfni in iri-n<THi are wont to 
(In in iitluT p'trliunifiitM, pjioWo of rvtn-ncbing the i-xpvndl* 
tnr< H of the Htat '. of ri'iliirit-i; thr taX' (■. {>f tborongb rvforma 
In till brniichi » of the ndniinUtnitloii iind uiudi- niotiona U> 
that fifK't. which, however, could not be ent«Ttjiin<-d by a 
t;iiitii> H mill ri)i)-.< rNativ«> (fovenimeiil. Tbv n >jr nt nn/t/rtt 
triol Ik n-Mtun' the nutioniil wealth, liy goiti;; to the utmont 
limit of t;>x;ifioti, Kupporting inilurtry and increa^ini: trade. 
Ilien by jcniilii.ill.v doine away with the <leflclt. One cabinet 
Nfl<T anotlxr ruinlj Itif<l to snhe flii-i difllcull proljlem. 
The n'puliliiaii iiiid cuiiuiuiiiiKtic iicit-ition. which oriKiiiaU'd 
in Sp'iin ufl r lli In itl m of Kiiiiy; .\madeuii, only i«liiihtly 
<IL<tiiri>e<l I'lirti.^'iil, Ar piihl e in committee, consldting of 
Spaiiiiir It ami I'ortiik'U' " . i" ic»ue<l a manlferto to llic 
IH-<>I>li' of I'ortiiL'iil. by wliii h the liitt'T were nrged to wffitate 
iiif ivordf an tl" ri.iu r< imliiii-. lint jttft ni. in ISilO. when 
Kir :; l...ii:t (f I'orliiri'. well «>< hi« Oilliir. th'- titular 
kiiiL'. I'vr.;i!i!iuil. n fii'i d lo!uci-pt th.' cmwii of Spiin. which 
li iil ti. < II olT n-d to ttiein, the majority of tlii- pi'im Intion 
in .tli> I f- It iiki' tying their ftitiire to n vi.liitii i, m Sj. iu, 
iliMili tl by i xi '•'■ilingly exiniiie p irtl.-f, nor like . x. ii:ii.„Mii(j 
thi ir liidepenileiiri for f ti<- bleMiitnf" of a HpuiNh jirovince. 
The Port 11 ' ]>ri>H nio«[ enipluitirjiUy r j'-rtnl llw [irop- 
oi>'tii>ii of all • ItiiTi.iii I'niiin." The mliiuet of il A\ila, 
wbicli liy liii|i<i>irii; le « t. xi h hiul c miiwtI ^rreat (li--.ilihfar- 
tloD. w.i" >'-.a'cee<l< d, on Sept, 13, 1"'T1, liy a ojiim rv«tiv«f 
Uilnlfirv, of uhieh de Konte» Pen ira wan presSdi nt and 
niliiiff' r of lliuiiii i H. Ill n contllet with the ehapler of the 
cufh.ilnil of Hriii.":iiizj' the mlnihtrv etn rg> lleaJly <1> fendixl 
th'- ri/lil» of tie .te a- .•i;::iiiift the cburrli, and in lfC5 a 
ni.ij.irity i.f tlii' i Iriiiib- r iiikI tie' pn ss exprt-t'wU theiiiif lv<« 
ax iippo>i <l to tie- li;t> iitioiii' of the rlerie i1h. TIh' eliaiiilM'r« 
of IKTtS p;i«'u-<l till' bill for niippn "^illK th>' Id't reninantw of 
nlav»-r)' on .Sao Tlii.ine. Althoui^h ulaii iy li.iil h>'« ii nliol- 
ii-he<l thi the eimiiK Ip it il ne):ro« H, w ho had b i n ri dueed 
to a t-t iti of l)onilat:e 1 i the planter!', wert- crm Ly inultn i.t< d 
by the latter. Notwiilihtandiiii.' all It" ex'Ttion^ within ltn» 
province of eroui >rny and the liii ;i« • of t i y it h ti. tie' Font' » 
PereirH Cilbiliel Wis Illiiitile to do ;iw ly with the dell, it ; for 
whh h n'ii»on thi- e iliim t w:is vii>;. titly att:ieke<l l>v thi lii-i- 
toriatiKAnd r<-ror:ii' i«. .iiel l> ini; utimM ' to nn-et these atL.\eWa 
aatlclactorily. til" i ;ihiiii t h;ijii!.<l in it" re-i;^nu«tion Mnrrh 6, 
IfCT. Ttier^'Opon a cihim t 4«f the cuii. ition w.n. fornuil. Miir- 
<lii:" d'Av l! I e li. ihmiA. whose KUpportiTK <i<i-tlpii'd n pocition 
niiiUviiy bi tWi'iii to:i«erY,itivr« iind lit*. ml", h enmiii'.; i<reid- 
ili lit of the eahiiH t nml nilni«t' r of fur. i_-n ;ifTiir- and i f the 
interior. Tlii« e'ibln< t. forinetl from tli. nxxlerati element* 
of the rtf/'tt'iif/iirri and of the opp. -itioii. w is only abl«" to 
niaiutaiu ilarlf as lun^ lut It did uut by any nitiiaurca antOM 
the hostile fwUagsot those wlio omatltnled the mjcillir In 
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Bilbi, 3mot lArtMgiM $ur It nyaiMne de JMugal 
«t tTAIffarw, Puis, nod Varirtit poUtieo. 

rttitUtiqum tur h\ in<>>i<i rfJu'- f>iirtHg(ti)w, Paris, 
1822; Escbwege, Portugal, rin StaaU-uitd Sitteit- 
gemiUe immA tOJMr^n BnAathtungen mud Br- 
ftkrui^, Bamlnug. 1887;' Heerinffen, MeiAt 



Item naeh Puivgai im FriJ^akre, 1886. Leipsig, 
1888 ; Minutoti. PnHugtd vnd mine Oobmien tm 

Ztihi< , l^M. Stuil;.^irt iitul Aii;^^*luirj;. ISV); Vogfl, 
Le l\>rtiij/(U tt f coUtnia, Foru, ItMl; Dieeionario 
abretiado dt ehongrapkia, Upegnphia t ardMagia 
dim dtadu, 0lc., dt iVr<itf< Lbbon. 1887 ; Far- 



ttAfloHtt. At Clw cketloii for Mrinbfw of Ibo city coaoeil | 
In LUbnn the Mbinrt aypiiMd thr ngtmradort*- and It alw ' 
appointed prncnwlooUui to thfttHMtlnpanantoaon of tb« i 
■dmloLrtniUoa; for wtilcb immnm the rtyeneraOort* ««• | 
t to«wrt toin » the e»MaH. In tiito tbejr MWOMded 
I thedviett h«d laerawcd flU) norr, and u 
riMWB RTMt weakacm In dealtng with the 
Ite vnta of want of coolMvnrt' otfcn^ by Htue 
rim tha oceaakm of Hie debaio on theaddmN. 
adil luwhidi tlw aSnlatir ma Mcaaad of having violated 
tha |wlmiplM«ClihmdkB nad tha nl«B«if prttpfr ndmln- 
tftrMloii.waapBfl0«d, Jaa.M^ IBAItlqrnvotpamtolA. The 
esMartthfmipaa rr n l^nfd, and Fontca Pcirlni formed a new 
caMnt<. Thia latter, it la im*. had • daeMcd mnloftly In 
both chambna; bntdliagwiiimtiitnmiB^fliB mlnliffw thamc 
•vlvaaeauwidtba caMiwIto rwlicn SUyMltlRt. Tha new 
eabtort of thr t«t of 4nno waa fonnrd from tha lihml iippo> 
idiion; BFaameampi th» laadcr «f the Uatoriau^ aerapied 
tho poiltiaa af pvaaMvnt nadef miaMrrof fMcigBaftlm. 
Bat aa, on the 8d «f Jane, tho conamntive ati^lj hjrlS 
to pa*aFd a vote aspniKliijf a want of ronidenoa in tha 
miaMi7, the latter dliMi)n>d the chambm and •rdered n 
nrw rifctlaa. TheelwIloarcenltcdlaami^KMHf of Wto80 
la fhTor «C the mInlMrjr; the vrpaUkaa party wae nMe to 
elect bntoaerppfwcntatfve. Thcenbmlaaianaf thaao^alled 
IMato* treaty, coaelndcd with Ba^nd in I8», t^ive ri»e to 
eevere oonlllrta. Arrmdiati to that tmtr. England wa« to 
haw tbo right to tnneport Ita goode throni^ Delagoa Bajri a 
Fortogucte poaaoarfoo In South AlHoa, tmn aad to Thiaa> 
eaal lkw>, alao to bnlM wnrrhoaara for giioda fkvo of dnty. In 
the port of lioniiso-iCaniuce, to bnOd a nllnad from that 
cfiT tD PMarIa, In the Itanmal, and tocipcnita the aamr 
«• Ito own aeeoaat. Ihla waa eoaaldnvd by pabUe opinion 
aa an abandonnwat of Fattaneae tcrrltoiy aad aa aetoal 
lepaal of thearMtiatioa, madeta IWSbjr Manhal Vae Mahoa 
lafkvorof thprightaorPoctnjialtoOplacDalhV- Tbeoppo- 
lofthe DalBgoa tmty,oB March 8^ Ml, aakcd to po»t- 
the eiHuldflmtlon of that anttor natU the laglUh 
I ehoald have left the harbor of Uaboa. Thecham- 
brr of drputico, howrrrr, dccllard to pam thla awitiaa, aad 
on the MMi of Marrfa oaactkmed the treaty by a vote of Tito 
tt\ lUa vote waa opcalydfdared bytheBn^iahpraatobe 
eqahiiieal to a c r oolea of Lorenao^Maiqaco to the Britiah 
CNwa. The apprr chamber. It la tror, leAurd to ititrrtaln 
the mteeraeaitag thecorcrameat, which had Imvo pmptwd. 
byawteof ft>to4i; tat, aathm were two ailniiitm aawng 
lhaae who voted with the m«|ority , theeenaare waa la reality 
voted byamajofltyof 40toA At that time great eadtir- 
awttiprevaOedlaLivboB. Therrpublican parcytooktheop- 
poitanhy tocall a m<t-tlng<if thept'oplc^iawhlchttefloiveni- 
meat and even the Uyiuirtywm violently attoekaL Anem- 
phatk proteetagainattlte treaty WM voted, aad handed to the 
prtaidentaf the chamber by a dfpatatloB from the meeting. 
When the cbambtT. laepite ofthlepeouvt. ratlilcd thaltianty. 
the mlalelrre and their followera wen* i>ublu ly Inottlled by 
the mob, aad erica of Down with the mlali4ry!" "Long 
live the repabMc;*' w«» htard. la virw of the exaiyemtian 
«f lhi> pnpalacc and of tha vote of tho apiK-r cbamber, the 
BMameamp cabiat't waa mtable to maintain ibi p<»itiaa, aad 
lealgned. Theicnpua Rodrlgves ilompaja famed a new 
aUaiatry on the tMh of Slarrb. compiH«d of connvrvatlveo of 
the eeeoad cla»a and of ntnab 're of the Independrat party. 
The chamirr wa* dlMMdv.il, and gi*nrral new dfTtlooa were 
otdenvL By tlir«>e flitil<io« the rainiiiiry obtain*^ an over- 
whelming m^Jtirlty, while the Trii«narr*, who, tn the pivvt- 
oaa thambrr had b«<ea la the molarity, had but els vote* 
hit Mevefthvkee. tbhi rablad tmderrd Im rraignathm on 
the IMl of November, bcriinw It had heea aoraerd ofeaeee- 
aive indifliieoee towani the refonniet and lepoblieaa agi ta- 
ttoo, and beoaaae tlie rannlripal eleclloaa rmulled atrirtly 
la ftvor ef the eoaeervaUvtu. In conaeqnence thrfeuT, 
Fmciia, aa the Hth <>r N r. focnwd atwtiwr 
18ft VOL. 111. — iM 



coneervative cabinet, which hm conplrted on the 16th of 
tl>e Mim«- iiiontb. Kuntfe tuolc the pmldency. the miaivtry 
«r flnmio-f, and provieionally that of war. The dedelt la 
the budget for IW-S atiU aawaated to ll.ttt eootoe; the 
rrvennM amoanled tot>,aM, and tho eapeadtturee (Ineindlag 
tbe t xtnurdlnaiy cxpenaret to SB tit eoaloe. Bealdia the 
amuiciiil (|uc«tiua, public opinion alao agitated the qui'atka 
uf n-riiniilii:: thi< cnnatilutioa. The geaeral deaund wMln 
favor nf iranrfomiinR tbe upperchambrr lutou aeaate^ parU 
ly llUvd by election, aad la lavor of a chaagaortheclccilaao 
fur depacke, tor the yarpaae of lMillti:lag the iepcvacnla« 
tioa of the minority. Op;nilng the cortea ra Jaawiy, IM^ 
the hing declared, tn Ma addreaa from tho ttrone, ttottlw 
■ovaranwnt waa oom i de ring a reform of the conatlWHott. 
fbvlhapaipoaaot aeoariag lie aathority tatheOoagodia- 
Viet of Aflriea, thieat.tied by Fnne.v Portnpil, la Matdh, 
18BI,caaciaded a trooty with England, prumiaing freedom 
of trad* and meaaurre agninat the alaVf trade; Baglaad, la 
tom, acknowledging Portugat'eeoven-ignaitthority. Atte 
oaawtliBe Poitmpd eqalpp*^ aa csp.:willan forthaOaagn. 
lateaded to guard Fortngai'a lntaratelntb.it part of Alrwa. 
" latt stntUfkt. The anmbrr of Pratntinta In IVatngal. 
moetJy f nrrimeve, dure not eaaeed WMK They have chapda 
at lieboa aad OporhK The euperfaiuadmce af pablle la- 
etraedoalBBBdcrthe maaagnu-ntof aaapetlareonailiof 
edneatlaa. at the head af whieh lafha miaieter of the lat.-ri- 
or. labile adacaiion la entirely ftwaftom tho aapervteion 
aadaontmlar thaehareh. Within tho iaetfawyewa. there 
haa bean groat prance* In primary ednoaHaa. Theexpoad* 
itnreoo pablle education by the goveraaient amoantc-d t> 
Mai,Mgmlhela, or £in.on. In MM. —The fbHowing were 
theeetlaMled*onrce* of r<-renni- and braaohm of e^MBdl- 
tare Of the budget, apprawd by the geaani eortaa, to the 
year eadlag Jaae dO^ IMM i 



Olieettaam ti,n»,l« 

stamp and n-giittcr dntitw OKi, 

Imlln-ct tuxiB unil cuBbum* i,:v*>. I ; 1 

Natiamal domain* and miaoeUaaeoaa rvoripta. ... 6«ti,IMl 

Bep^y a m a lB aad anadrica,...^..... .......... tlB.4M 



Total 



axpBMiMTtina. 

Public debt 

•*••••••«••■>•*•••■••■«» 

Hatnv office 

■i iiistici* .... ............ 

Wur 

Miiniir anil rnlonltn 

Foreign allttlni 





..... l,*«j,«no 

..... 4»»o.ii6 

..... l.te-'/jutt 

Sii-j.riS 

nx.TAi 

Public worlu. tmUnary and extraonlluary ],»iu,4l.i 

TMal nwindltare........................... i;7,Ki!>.i.vi 

deficit, i8H»-8 iU;MU,ilft 



haa bcea ao badgrtlbrthelait 
adcddt Theievonaeof the klagdom 
daring the thirty yaam UW>-aO Incrvaeed by abont W per 
cant. At the eod of UBl the debt woe MKjU»,OM. the nn. 
nnal Intercet being AMSJBB. laciaded la theexi»tiiit; tUbt 
la the " old debt." wUrh hae been arariy all coavi rutl. only 
aboat £W0 W mnaining unconverted. The extrrnal debt 
antnonto to about gSO.OiM.OOO, the laat loaa lamed Ix ini; r.ii« 
of £5. IW.tm In IWit. The /Undvd debt of PnrtUKMl . p< r bi od 
of popoiation. la Iteaiiy a* Uuv b« that of the L'nlit^l King, 
dom, the qnirfa of debt far each Inhiihiunt amonntiiig to 
iW> ]■«., and the annual •hare of littiTrot. at 9 per n nL. to 
Id*, ed. Btvide* the funded debt, tbtrr in a iarve duating 
d«bt» eatlmatcd taitoaaly at bom iBiJMjm to Utjm/m. 
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Tester, Piortugal and iU CapabHUie*, London, I860: 
Peiy. Geographia e E»tati*itiea geml de Portugal e 

CtAonifu, LiKbon, isTri; Lntimchc, Ti'nrfhin Port- 
ugal, Loadon, 1875; Murraj, Handbook /or Trav- 
dtn in Frrtugal, London, 1878; Gebaner, Partu- 

gifgiM'hf Gejtrhirht, , Lcipzi.i?. ITIO; Fortia d'Orbay 
and Miellc. lli»i»in dc Portugal, Paris. 1828-9; 
SchfiftT, Of*ehifhte von Portugal, Hamburg and 
Gotha, 1836-r>4; HcIkIIo da Silva, Ilixtoria de Port- 
ugal uo» ikfiikiti, xrii. e xriu. , Lisbon, 1860-71 ; S. .1. 
da Suz Soriano, IUM'Tui da (httrra fJiril, Lislion, 
1870-76 ; Latino Coelho, Hulorla Pblitiea e MM- 
itr dt ParUigal, Lliboii» 1874; BarboMi de Pinho 
hetit PffiiigaS JM(g9 e Mfderno, iJshon, 1873-7. 

J. OK B01&i08LI2(. 

POSTOFFICE. ITi»tory. The first cxtcnHivc- 
ly organized postal acnrice wa.H the curtm publkus 
at the Roman empire. It was devdoped in cou- 
aection with the sj-stem of Roman mads, and, 
like them, was primarily intended to suljservo 
military and adlllinlstrativc purposes. It amount- 
ed to nothing more than a fully equipped net of 
relay stations for the rapid forwarding of official 

A lar^ portion of the fonn^ debt ot Partagal oon^sto of 
loani> ntincd b.-twit'ii IKTT and IWt. The Ant of tlieae, a 
furvlKii l<utn of t'U.MU.lU) noiniiuil, at S p^r c«nt., WM Iwned 
at SO in Iter. Uiilr £4.U)i).ui)0 of tlii» lonn wiu wib«crii>pd 
at tbc time. Tills wm lollowed by tbe isoue of unother for- 
eign loan of etJMfiOO, on the Mni« trmu, in Jnly, 1878, and 
by ■ foTvign loan nf £5.000,000. ii>i>ii<-(l in Dcct^mber, IWO, 
and. flnally. In by a looa of £.MtW.O()0. in & percent, 
booda. Th« Aoeting debt of Poftngal baa been ineienaing in 
recent ycnn, althongh Itn gndnal extlnctioa waa decm-d in 
1878, when the (Dvenunent ralacd a loan for thia apodai 
obJi>Gt. tbe Inteteat on the pnblic debt baa frcqoenfly rc- 
wiined unpaid. Portloaa of the national debt baTe alao 
been lepndiated at TarUma perioda. — The dUcctlve atrength 
ol the amy la llxed annually by the cortea, ud wanaoBl' 
wtUj njKXt oOlccta and mm, in iMi, on the war footfog. 
Tbeactndauengthofttaeareijrfn ItMS waa rrported to con- 
•i«t of MkflWnnk and llle. chlrQjr Infantry, the canhynam- 
lMrln||3,Ml. and thf> artUkrir 9.tOi, oOem and men. Tbe 
•amberof tioopa In the nntagaeee ealoainanionnt»to8i,a00 
taiaMiynd •ftllletjr, t»eaideaa leaem ot 9,9n>iNm. Tbc 
aavjr «r Portagal waacaaipopMl, at the end of IMS, fif tbfaty- 
Mieeleaineraand alsteea aatHm VBuela, mort nf t tatter 
hrtd ap in bubor. Tbe atanmnn (tM> cMap.U > : «l^t 
enmellei, of 9JM bone power. buTlag foi^fte e'l"*'* ten 
■loapa, of Wf hone power, havtaig thirteen gnna; nln« gan- 
boitt^ of i W hone power, having thlrty-onefana; twotrana- 
of 4n bono power, having four guao; aad two torptdo 
at WO bone power ; making a total of thirtyHNie 
•leaaMn. of 4,W borae power, with nintty-fonr guna. Tbe 
navy la oOeertd bf one vloe admiral, ten rear adniitala, 
ffottf-two captain*. fiirtr<aoe Nratenant captabw, U9 Uen- 
tenanla. and manned by S,QM aaUon. The commvRlal navy 
of Fsttngal cooeli^ed, on Jan. I, IWI. of ^ vceada, bxind- 
lag Ibtl3r<aae at-.-amen, of an aggregate boitb«-n of M,Rtf 
IMW. ^The total length of tailwnya open for trafle in Orto- 
ber, im, wna IjKt kUomrtrea. or 1,015 BngUah mllca, with 
144 kUwietrM, or ninety Englbb milea more, la eottrae of 
CMiatmellon. All tbe railway* receive aabventtona Inini th<- 
atate. - The nnmbcr of paatoflleea In the kingdom, in Sep- 
tember, ini. waa ntt, beaUea fatty<«ve on tbe inland*. 
Then wcro M,WI,t71 letten and poetal card*, and U^B9J6B» 
padMU and newepapeis euried In Mn.-~Ttae nmber of 
telegraph oOcea at tbe ead of icm, waa 1S6. Tberewetrat 
tbe aame date 4JW klloaeac« or C71S Engll«h milr*. of 
telegraph wlrra. Tbe nnmbcr «f telimania dlapntch«d in 
tbe yew UW waa l.in.m, oomprialnK 4MJS7 Inland di*- 
pati&ra. and tbe remainder International or tnaait. Of Uii: 
whole number, MB,OB were oOclaJ dlapatehea. 



correspondeno^ not for the use of the general 
public. Traces of ft swrlved the fall of the old 

Roman empire, ami la-red well on into the middle 
ages; but not aa an inatiiutiou with which mod- 
em postage can be shown to have any historical 
connection. — The postal systems \v!ii< li spiunj? up 
in the middle ages were, as might he e.\peet«l. 
not ceirtnUlied, but in the bands of local organi- 
zations: OOmniereiul cities, univer^itil■s. or (irtiers 
of knights. The city postotllees wen; the i arli«'>l 
organized, and in the time of prosiK-rity of the 
HanBcatic league attained a high stage of develop- 
ment. Originally intended for purixwea of trade 
(•<)ninnini( atic)n between the piikls and merchants 
of Westphalia and those ou the seaooast. they be- 
came an important convenience to the general 
public of northern Germany. The postal arrangc- 
meats of the universities were developed in a 
similar way. First intended as a channel of com- 
municatioi! between scholars and th<'ir homes, 
the KJime facilities were soon airunled to others 
who lived where they could avail them-sclves of 
them. Tbe moHt important example of tbe third 
clasfl was the postal service of the knights of the 
Teutonic order, extending over the northeast of 
Germany almost as widely as that of the Hanso 
towns orer the northwest — At the end of the 
fifternth century, iis cenfralizinj; governments 
grew up and supplanted the feudal system, lui- 
tional postal service was attempted, and ultimate- 
ly prevailed. In this, as in all other similar mat- 
ters, France took the lead. The tirst steps were 
taken by Lnnis XL, and they were followed up by 
C harles VIll. The wars of tbe sixteenth century 
checked this development; but it was resumed 
under Louis XIII.; and in 1681 was so far ad- 
vanced that letter carrying was made a govern- 
ment monopoly, though largely controlled bj 
private hands till the legislation of 1T90. In Ting- 
land there are traces of a ixwtal service and postal 
regulations ^oing back to a very early time; but 
the organized busine>s of letter carrying seems to 
date fnun tbe reign of .lames I. It made a gov- 
ernment monopoly by the h-gi>lalion of 1649 and 
1657, although the busioess was farmed out until 
1709. — In the countries ruled by the house of 
Austria an international )K)staI system was starteil, 
under the administration of the Taxis fauuly. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth centur}- they 
estaMislK (1 ii Lrular communication bet wi en l$rws 
Si-ls and \°ieuna; soon a line was addetl to Milan 
and beyond, and not long after a further line to 

Madrid. In l.W") Leonard von Taxi- rereiv( «l the 
office of iM(vtnia.ster general of the empire; and in 
1615 t!n> dignity was made hereditary. It was 
nu'ch harder to i>stablish a monopoly here thiui in 
France or Kiigland, owing to tbe exlenl <>f ground 
to be covcn-d, the full de\i loptnclit of special 
postal services, aud the weakness of the imperial 
authority. The nominal rights granted l>y the 
invevfiiure ci'uM niily l"' carried into cfTert by 
treaties with the individual states; aud many of 
these prefemd to malntahi postal qrstems of their 
own. This was the case in Austria on tbe one 
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liand, nnd in Rrnndf-nliurg (find thus cvcntimlly ' 
Prussia), as well as many less important states of 
North G^nnaof, on the other. The pmtal nervice 
of ilir Tiix'is fiimlly was (Ims cliii-dy exercised in ' 
tlu -imilliTfitalrsof middlrand >oiiilii rii (nTuiaiiy,' 
whiTc it survived tlu- fall of th«' •■iiipirc, and 
lnslr<] till 1866. — A long tinu- elapseil after the 
governmonts took control of the \*o>>U\\ wrvicu 
Ix'fort' tlu-y made it cfllcicnt. The uscfuIneHS 
of Uie English posloffice dates from the year 
1784. when meastires of reform were faitroduced 
-by Palmer, tlic ^)(>^|^Ul■^I(•I■ gcniTul, with the 
worm support of Pitt. PivviouH to bis time | 
the mail conveyaaoe had heen infrequent, slow, 
im-yrular, and utterly unsafe. In the eiirht years i 
of his tenure of otllee he d«»iibled the frequency 
juid npeed of conveyance, and necurcd a reason- 
ahh- deirrec' of regularity and Rjifety, cliii fly l>y 
the »ul>^titution of couches for single riders a.H a 
Aeans of carriage. But, thougli tlie service was 
jnuch improved, the rates continued ezorbitaat ; 
•o much so tliat a vant deal of private letter con- 
Teyance wa-s done, in d< liiinre of pi\ i niim nt 
ligbtii. In the years It^SO-UG the preasure iu favor 
of low rates began to make Itadf felt; and the 
movement in thi.n direction wnj* ably headed l»y 
Kuwliuid Hill, whose work on " I'oHtal Ueform, 
its Importance and Practicability," appeared in 
1887. jirnpoMnl to nilncc inland poxfaire to 

about ont t( nth of Its former tigure w.-is bo Kwiep 
lag as to cause a great sensation and not a little 
opposition; but the idea was carried out in 1(440, 
and the example thus set by England soon 
followetl l)y the other civilized nations; though 
generally with gradual instead of sud«len rnluc- 
tion. — The bill which established penny poi^tage 
also iiitrodui ( d flic um- of j)o>la!re >tainps. The 
idea was not a new one ; abortive attempts to , 
■carry it out had been made In Fnnoe In f658 and 
175«, iu Spain in 1716. in Sardinia in IHl9-3rt ' 
But in conuc<*tion w ith the rediK t d postage and ^ 
Increased corres|>ondenre which followed it, 
stamps proved of iudi<*ptn.sat»le s» rviee : and the 
^xamph- of England in introducing them \ras, 
within ten years, followed by nwirly all pnmii- 
nent states. In the years 186(^74 came the still 
ftirUmr reduction In price effected by the use of 
postal cards, oriirinatlng in Austria —The ]jo>tid 
sjpalem of the United States dtilcs from colonial 
timrs, being specially provided for In the postal 
art of Quci n Anne's ri'ign; and its character was 
not Vi-ry dintineily chuugetl by the sepanilion, or 
by aoycauscM other than the natural growth of the 
country'. B« fore the pas^^age of the act of ls4.'>. ^ 
inland rates varied fri>in si\ to twenty-live ei iits a 
shi-et. The act of im.'i provided for rates of live 
ami ten cents, according to distance; and in 1847 ! 
»tam|>s of tliese denominations were introduced. 
In l!S"»l po*l;ii;e for nearly all liunie letters was I 
reduced to three cents. — The delaiilvd blslor}' of I 
postal derelopment in different countries oflfere so ! 
f»-\v ]«■< uliaritics that it unnt c>'-s.iry to treat 
them ^4.■pora^eIy. Everywhere wc have, tirst, 
fiadiial itBprovoiwnt of aenrloe; thea, sfanul- I 



faneoui*1y, lowering of rntef, equalization for dif- 
ferent distances, introduction of postage stamps; 
ahaodoiwieiit of the sheet as the unit of diarge, 

and substitution of a unit of weight, at tirst 
uliuost always somewhat below the pre^-ni half 
ounce (15 grm.) standard By the year 1851 
the iMvM.il li irislatinn and policy of civilized na- 
tion*, as far u-s concerns home forri'.>|Kjndence, 
had approached near to ill present shujie. — Nol 
MO with foreign correspondence. For a long time 
nothing was done to encourage that, even by those 
administrations that were an.xious to extend home 
facilities. It was nol witil 1888 that a daily mail 
was established between London and Paris; and 

even tin II there was coininnnirntion but twice a 
week witli other ports of the coutiuent. There 
were discriminating Fates against foreign oorre- 
! spondciK-e. which were sonii-linn s almost prohibit- 
«iry. The rate for a letter from London to Dover 
was 8d.; but if it was to he forwarded to France, 
the charge for the same part of the route in 1884 
was Is. 2d.: if intende<l for Germany, Is. 8d.; for 
Italy, Is. I Id. The ship charge for carrying a 
letter to the United States was six cents, or 9A. ; 
I the rate charged by the British postofBce fordo* 
livcring such a Irtlt r to the ship Wiis 2s. 2d. For 
j U-tters directed to Spain, it was the same; for 
I ih«M<e to Brazil the inbrnd rate was aettiany 8s. 
Od. The rates of other countries indicated a sim- 
ilar policy. As international corre-pondeiice in- 
creased, and with it the demand lor more favora 
blc terms, these high charges could not well be 
reduced without common action on the part of the 
two nations concerueil. Hence resulted a number 
of postal tn-aties, among which may be mentioned, 
ns leading ones, the system of treaties (1840-80) 
1m twt en Austria, IVu-'-iu. and the smaller German 
states — many of the latter still represented by the 
heir of the Taxis family; also the series between 
France and Kntdand. Not the least important 
an<l delicate matter in M»nie of these treaties was 
the provision conrerning charges for letters in 
transit, to Im; delivenil in some third country bo- 
vond. liv means of these t realie^* the rates between 
the difTerent nations of £ur«>pe were gradually 
reduced. Kot so successful was the attempt to 
reduce them between Europe and America. The 
foreiLTii ]io>tnge policy of the Tniltfl Stales had 
beeji lor a long time exceedingly libend, and it was 
only the consenratism of England that had pn- 
vented cheiip postnire between the two countries. 
Tlien at tlie time when Kngland w.is making her 
|«ostal r«-forms at home, steatn-hiji-' ^^ ere taking 
the place of sailing vcsm Is; ami the sul)t;iilies 
which England wisheil to j>jiy the .steamship lines 
made her statesmen unwilling to rtsluce a postage 
rate which M.>emed to f urnitih such a suitable means 
of defraying the e.xiH'ase. Then came the adop- 
tion of the simie systeni on the part of France, 
and attempts in the same direction in Anwrica; 
and every effort to support a subsidised steam- 
ship line h sscit' d till vtren'.:tli <if the demand for 
du-ap trtUi><mahue |Hjstage. The United Statea 
rate for a cuoaidcnihle tim« was twentj auHa^ 
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except where spcciiil nnranjrcments provided ofher- 
wiac; and tlitse arraugenients were apt to mean 
higher tnstead of lower mtes. But with the abau- 
(Idiimcnt of the Collins line of ^.Iciimers. the 
Uuiteil States a]tc!iin took strou^j grouud iii fiivorof 
lower nites; ami, at its HUggestion, a confer«?nce 
wnfl held at Paris in 1808, relative to common 
artir)n in the matter of international postage. 
This ( i,iif( n nce whh only dfliherative; it tlid not 
do away with the nccesaity of aiKcial tnratiefi, 
tliougli there was a continued lowering of rates in 
tlii sc. A siniilnr ( iinfcreiu i'. to 1m- invested with 
greater iKJwera, was inviteil to meet at Bern, iu 
1878; but as France, on the ground of flnaadal 

ciiilinrrassments, de<'lineil to take purl, it waspnsf- 
jMined, and reconvened in Septemher, 1874, when 
ihc leading nations were aatlflfactorily represented. 
In spile of .some moderate opposition from France, 
which hampered by its Hulwidy system of mail 
contracts, and in sjiiteof great hikewarnmi >s on 
tltc {Hirt of England, public feeling in favor of 
cheap postage was ao strong that, on Oct. 9. a postal 
union wasfomuHl on n irenerii! ha^i-* of five cf iits 
per half ounce letter postage, to go into effect, with 
•ome few eneptlonfl, July 1. 1875. Even France 
•gieed that if would nllitnaiely aequiesce in this 
late. Other nations, not at tir>t iiu liuUil, joined 
the poatal aniM In rapid Bucce&sion, and in 1878 
a aeoood oongrem was held at Bern, which car- 
ried out the idcafl of the first into the shapi; of 
a po«tal union treaty, embracing the following 
points : 1, banooniotu arrangement of lines for 
intematioBal connection, truslt, etc.; 9. aToid- 
ancc of international competition ; 3. pro|X'r dis- 
tribution of expeubcs. and, if necessary, pool- 
ing of receipts; 4. International equality of 
treatment ; 5, eciuality of standards of wciirlif, 
etc. Thu.st' postal treaties have now Ixeu agreed 
to by all Euro|K», and most of the other coun- 
tries of the world. The |)ostal union has a 
pennanent organizjttion at Bern, with its regu- 
larly published series of rejiorts. — For dealing 
with all this business a body of officials and of 
offlcial regulations has become necesaary, almost 
involving a special department of admiuistriitive 
law. Two poiolii of thia deserve menlion in a 
history of the subject: llrat, the franking prhrl- 
lege, or right of puMie ofTieer^ to send letters free 
of charge, a Hurvival of the time wlien the object 
of the postoffice wuH to transaet governnu'nt busi- 
ness, but one which has nuiinluine<l its^-lf almost 
everywhere; auil second, the wide applicHtiou of 
the ivinciple of KacredncHH of epbtolary corre- 
apondence. -^In this historical account, attention 
has been confined to the letter post as the most 
important jtarf of the system. The po-totHce has 
at different times and placu8 attempted the convey- 
ance of newspapers, unsealed packages, money, 
pfT^oii- and telegrams; not tn Bi>eak of matters 
like postal NivingH buuki', being quite aside from 
ita main function. In almost all cases it has done 
so In more or h ss direct « omiH>titi<m with private 
enterpri)«e: though the English government bad. 
up to the year 1840, a virtual monopoly <rf news* 



paper carriage; while in many parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe the actual competition in for- 
warding SBoall parcda la not today noticeable. 

The conveyance of mnnc)- has gem rally be< n 
"effected under a form like a regisferttl K iier; but 
in England the iialtitual use of cheipicK led totha 
early development (1888) of the postoffice money 
order, which was slow in making its way into 
other countrif*. The rapid < nnveyancc of ikt- 
8ons from place to pUicc by government posting 
ammgements, waa at one time almost as impor- 
tant, at least in the eyes of the aulhoritie»i, ju* the 
conveyance of letters ; but it of courHC nearly fell 
away with the introduction of railways, except 
in the few eounfrie- likeXorway which rnmbine 
con.siderable demand for < «inunuiiication w ith the 
impracticability of railways. On the other hand, 
postal telegraphy seems destined to grow in im- 
portance. In rmmy countries of Europe the tele- • 
graph was from the Ixginning developed in con- 
nection with the postoffice; while in England it 
was brought under Ha oontnrf in 1809. — Prinei- 
pli.tiif A'tiiiiuistnidoit. The question \\ lu tlu r the 
state should control the postoffice need not la; se- 
riously discussed as an wpen one. Onr experience 
with milronds Inis vhown what we may expect 
from private management iu affairs of this kind 
—unsteadiness and discrimination of rates, and 
development of competing and favored points at 
the expense of all others. When it is impossible 
to avoid this in transportation, unless by combi 
nations and monopolies no less dangerous than 
the evil itself, ft can hardly be seriously proposed 
to intr<Kluce it into the system nf jxistal conuuu- 
nicatiou. On the other hand, the question as to 
how far the postolDee abould extend its activity to^ 
the conveyance of jiarcels, telegrams, etc., can not 
1m- adequately treated here; ixirtly lutause the ne- 
cessity changes so entirely with varying local coo< 
ditions, partly because special technical reasons 
are involved, to which justice can be done only in 
separate artieles. — Si tting these |Mnnts aside, we 
have two distinct series of questions to deal with: 
first , as to the financial or administrative aims with 
which the jiostoflli'e should be conducted; swond. 
as to tlte means to be employed for securing those 
alms. Of the two, the flrst la more difficult, and 
at the same lime of mort' general importance and 
interest. — W<' see in llie history of the institution 
that the postotlic e was taken up by govemmMlta. 
far more with a view of strengthening their own 
position than for the convenience of their subjects. 
This wasetpudly the case whether they used it ex- • 
clusively for their own business, as in Rome, or 
for the sake of getiin<r administrative control into 
til' ir hands, as in Traiue. This carelessness of 
public interest led to its uiauagement under sys- 
tems of lease or investiture, whatever means would 
.serun' money or influeru e with the least trouble. 
That state of things was outgrown in the hwst 
centurj', and nun attained to the conception 
(though not always to the reality) of the postal 
service as a public interest, to be managed directly 
by the state for the public advantage. Bat thia 
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pttticular forni of public advantage to be aimed 
at wwt not yet settled. The poatofflce might be 

managed in any imp of four ways: 1 . a«* a tax; 2, to 
yiild gixxl business profit; 3. to pay exiH-use-^; 4, 
to best uccorumodate tin- public. On the whole, 
ttw tiiird of tboM priodplw is tending to prevaU, 
bat theie luw been, mm Ib atttl. much derlatfou 
from it. — 1. Till' u-« of the postortice as a means 
of taxation was an idea belonging distinctly to the 
earlier period, now outgrown. Yet, In praetloe 
rh. liiwcrinij of rates was so slow thai the pov- 
trumenl monopoly at the charges ruling previous 
to 1840 had all the characteristics of a tax, and of 
one placed at the hi'^hest limit the business would 
iH-ur; making itself fi lt not so much by the uiuouni 
of money collfcted as by the means adopted to 
evade payineat, by Iteeping cnrrcs|iondence within 
narrow llmltii or forwarding it by illegal agen- 
cies. Thf dis<riminaling nites airniii-"! fon iu'ii 
postage wvri) still mure obviouiily of tlic nature 
of a tax, and were felt to te lo wben connected 
with the subsidy system; sothattbeabandnnment 
of the principle of tnainagtng the postoltice as a 
tax can not >k> said to have been complete till the 
final lowering of rates by France and Italy sub-i-. 
quent to the jiOKlai cougrt-is of 1878. — 2. The 
idea of managing die poetoltln- to obtain busincsH 
profits is much more plau>«ibIo, and in tboae 
branches of the postal service which come into 
comiM-iiiiiin with private agencii'*, >ui h as('X])ress 
companies, is probably sound. But in letter car- 
rying, where there is a government monopoly, it 
i< liable to nii>appli(;ttii>n in two w;iys. First, 
the ati»>ence of compclilion leuves the decision a» 
to what constitutea a good business profit in tlic 

hands of tlic poxtofflee BUthoritii*. who. in the 
uni • rtaiii roiiditious and InittCH of calculation, have 
every motive to aim too highland thus give the 
result the character of a lax ; and, second, the 
absence of outnide control of rates mjtki« it natural 
for the authorities to st^'curc the reipjired excess 
of income over expenditure by doing a small 
buslncM at high charges, faistend of a large busi- 
nes,s ;it Inw I b;in:i a matter of fact. busini>ss 

profits under a government monopoly are not 
clearly distinguishable from taxes. Compare tlie 
arirmnents umiI (l^iiVoO) airninst lowerini; ]io>-f.-d 
rates with the resull-t whieh uctnally followed 
such lowering. The most marked instam e of re- 
duction and it« oonsif piences may Ih; taken from 
Rowland Hill's reform, by which p^wtnge wa-s 
redu( »-<l to one tenth its formi-r figure. Tin- tiuau- 
cial showing did not quite realize lliU's anlici|>a 
tinns, partly on account of a change in the legis- 
lation res|K^'ctinit tii wspapiTs ; m \ i rtln li-».. die 
deportment continued to do much mure than pay 
expenees: Its griMs income leactied its fwrmttr 
fiiTure in tf ii yi ir^. its net income in alniut thirty 
yeur$; and in the- la^^t cum- the department was 
aerring the public by currying foiurteen timm as 
many letters as in 11:39. The system of business 
profits is, however, in large measure maintained 
both in England ami in France. (See figures Ik-- 
low.) — 8. The idea of managing tJie poetoflloe 



simply to pay expenses gained hold in connection 
with the reforms of 1840. Even those writers 
who, from a financial standpoint, i riticise the sud- 
denncM of llill's {banui-, and prefi r liie conti- 
nental and American ixilicy of gnidual rc*duction, 
do so on account of the evils of suddenly shifting 
the burdens of taxation rather than fmm any 
objK-tion to the principlf ilsi lf Vt t, wliilc ibeir 
theorists hold this view, in practice most Euro- 
pean states so tar keep to the older policy as 
to wcure a sliirbt t xn->is of income over exi)end- 
iture in thU department, perlmps, in general, 
not more than would meet interest on the cost 
of biiildinjrs. (See figures belctw.) The disad 
vantages of tin- profits principle have In-en al- 
ready set forth; the corresponding advantages of 
the cost principle are, first, tliat It takes away the 
uncertainty as to the result to be striven for, and, 
M'coiitl, ili ii it furnishes a tan ;;ibli' basis on which 
' the nues are likely to lie computed, with due 
1 regard to the public Interest. — 4. To carry let- 
liTs Nvitlioiit paying exp<'nsi's (tliat is to say. 
I Ih'Iow ( ost) is to tax the genend public for the 
I sake of a special service; usually a thing to be 
avoided. Yi t, thereare considenitions wbii li sonie- 
! times make it ntx'essory lo pnx fi-d on this prin- 
<-iple. In couutriea like the I niii il states or 
Ilujwia, there are strong social and administrative 
reasons for establishing long routes over sparsely 
IK)pulat<'d districts. Tlies*' involve a Isrp in« n a>e 
1 in expense, with no corresponding increuM} in 
revenue, whatever rate of postage is charged upon 
them. Till V Iiavi' ofii n caused a i>ostal ilcfic it in 
j Kussia, and almost always in the United States. 

If the expense of these routes causes a deficit In 
' the w hole departmi nt when the rates of postage 
I are nxMlenite, the additional income whicli could 
beobtamedby higlier postal rates would not be 
likely to cover it, because higher postal rates mean 
fewer letters. Thus the government mwt be pre- 
I iwin d to ini i t till" drticit. Rut — to lake another 
I coiiHiili nuion — suppose that the deficit could be 
I met by hiiiher rates. Suppose that In America 
by such rates a surplus could be obtlUnod in the 
: already self -sustuiuing cast, sufficient to meet defi- 
I cits in the south and west, or that such surplus 
could 1s' obtiiiiK il n]»oii the iniMi) routes as to 
meet deficits ujion liie minor ones. Wliat tliin? 
Such a proceeding would Ik- a lax upon the cor- 
respondence of one section for the benefit of 
another. The intt-rests subserved by such routes 
arc not the i>osfal interests. Tliey are the general 
intcTPStsof the country; and to force the postage 
returns of other secdons to pay for this snrvioe Is 
to iiiti nsify the unf;iiriii •^^ <if taxation wbleh it is 

Iiuteuded to avoid. Thus the principle now gen- 
erally favored is, that tlie poHtofflcc should aim to 
pay exjM nM Imt tlic traditional pracfic*' of Kuro- 
pi-an adinini>tration'« is to make it do somewhat 
more; and the sjK-i ial circumstances of the United 
Slates have Justified the practice of allowing it to 
do somewhat lew. — How shall the rates lie ad- 
justed in accordance with the financial principle 
i choseat is the second question. Under tiie older 
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Bystcras of taxation or profit, the rate was carrittl 
as high as tlie business would bear, and often 
liiirhcr, vith the rennlt of causing much smug- 
gl iiie. On tboee principles they of course charged 
uiurU more for loii.i: ruuk-s than for short oiu-s. 
Until lb45 the United Slates muiiinum charges 
were as follows: Under aomileo. 0 centst under 90 
niilej*. 10 cents; under MO mil( -i. 12* n n!-- ; uiider 
400 milus, Ibt eentii; over 400 miles, 25 ceuta. 
Yet, even al this Ume, before the developmeiit of 
Tftilways to any extent, it was computed that 
the cost of tnmsniLs^ion of letters coastitutcd leas 
than two-sevenths of the whole, and the cost of 
collection and delivery more than flve-seTcnthSw 
Compared with what it would cost the sender to 
evade payment, the differential rates re ja.Ht; 
compared with what it cost to perform the 
service, they were abstird. And, as tfano went on, 
the absurdity inere:ised. Improved meantt of 
communication rendered the whole cost of trans- 
mfasion • less Importaot element; mpid imsreaw 
of communieation between divtunf pla< (sntill fur- 
ther reduced dillerences ill the cost of transmis- 
tkn. And with the rtabif feeling in favor of a 
system based on expense, not on profit— " freight, 
not tax," in the words of the day— a gradual 
equalization of mtes for different distances was 
inevitable. On tlte continent of Europe, there was, 
for like reaMDS, n similar tendency, partially car- 
ried out, to do awi^ witii weight as an element in 



letter postage. This idea never took mueh liold 
in America, Unless we nqgard the tn-atment of 
bookK and newspapers as an instance of ii. I'here 
w no inherent reason why the postofiice should 
prefer to carrj' printed matter rather than written 
matter of the same wdglit. But printed matter, 
being habitually sent in larsxe parcels, was, weiirht 
for weii^'ht, far easier tn liaiidlf; espei ially so in the 
cose of papers wliich went from day lo day on the- 
same rontea in about equal qtiantitica. Moreover, 
monni>o]y rates had never taken firm root here, 
owinir to tlie competition of private ageucie^i in the 
delivery of unseale<l matter. All these reasons 
combined to pnHluce the lower rates on these- 
classes of goods. — These practical ideas arc fol- 
lowed out in tlie itduud |M)stage of almost all civ- 
ilized countries, whether the rejtults are such as 
to more than cover or slightly less than cover the 
expensL'. In international postai^e it is sometime* 
dilQcult to curry tliem out with fairness. The 
ilve«ent rate waa based on a rough average of 
transmission exixmlinires; and countries unfor- 
tunately situated or organized may Iks unable to- 
meet their foreign postal expenses on this rate. 
The general advantages of belonging to the pmstal 
union arc a sufficient compensation for such of 
these iuefpialities as can not be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. — We present herewith statistics of post- 
offices of the different countries named, for th& 
year 1880: 







Namttor 
or 
Port- 


Nnintjvr 
at Inhiil) 
ltAnt> lu 

Miiap.o. 


NiiinUiT f'f 

I'.)).uil I :inl-< 
ForwarUird. 


ATrrnire 

l.< r 
liiluih 
iUOt. 






I'l-n-i-nt- 
l>(fi- of 
Nrt In- 

riilm- U> 

tCxp<padl- 


Omt Brit^ sad InUnd.. 

OORDSOJjf •«■•*• 

AQ0trfft**«*«**«a* •••••••••• 


SO,1SS,000 
85.004.000 

m,(ii>r> noi) 

i!H, 137,000 


11.212 

5.UIS 

'i.:m 
i,m 


1.187 

s.m 

0.242 
4,h:»i 

5.4!IK 
0.1*21 
8.4M 


i.m.8i«.om 

24.'..»'.t5i.nno 

7IK,-.Ml,t)U0 
2«2.»4I 0(10 
78.17S».rtX) 
l9t>,U13,0U0 


n.4 

91.9 

11.1 
1.5 11 

12.K 
5.1» 
7.ri 


|88,81&.000 

SI. 153,000 
28,Kai.rtlltl* 

0,71)0.000 

2..Vi(1.0)W 
5.S>1,UUU 


iae.548.000 

i»,a«ooo 

15.Mll6.0(»t» 
3a.*.M.0i«>t 

,^,'.^ll.'..nlln 
a.ii'.t.Hio 

4,62b.0UU 


+ 51* 
+ t8t- 
*I2» 

+ ia 



ItHl. 



t InciniUng tcli-gnpb*. 



— So much for the economic principles govern- 
ing the postal service. Its economic effects it is 
impossible to discttss to advantage, for the very 
n'a.Min thai it has bi'come an essential part of our 
modern life. Our whole economic, social and [x>- 
litical system baa become so dependent upon free 
andsecnre jtostal communication, that the attempt 
to measure its specific effects con be little else than 
a waste of wovda. Aaxaxm T. Haiilbt. 

POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT. This is one 

of the exwutive departmeiiis of the rnite<l States 
government, establLshul by act of May 8, 1794. 
(1 8tat. at Large, p. 857.) The head of the de 

partment is the iM»siiiuivler general (sjilary !jt8,000), 
who is appointed by the prc!>ider \d senate, and 
is a member of the cabinet, by a ca^tom dating 
back lo tlie administration of Pre-idnit .T.tfkson. 
Prior lo thi.s the p<.>stmiu>ter genenil. althou>:h his 
Oflic' existed since 1789, Irnd not lx«en regarded as 
one of tlie president's constitutional advisers. Uis 



duties embrace the dire<'t!on of the postofiice de- 
partment, and the management of the domestic 
and foreign mail service; the award and exeeu- 

tion of contracts; the neirotiation of postal treaties 
with foreign governments (under direction of the 
president); appofaltment of all clerks in hfo 
de]mrfn>ent: and the commissioning and appoint- 
iiH III of all postmasters receiving salaries of 
?1,<X)0 or under per annum (all alH>ve that 
standard being presidential appointmrats). Thin 
vast patronage involves the appointment of more- 

than 40.0IHI olliccrs of the United Stat< <, while the 
jMitronage in the form of mail contracts by rail- 
way, steamboat and horse or stage conveyance 
(the latter known as "star mutes"), extends to 
millions of dollars annually, lie has, besides, 
the power to establish and discontinue pos*olBoeft 
(that of establishing new post routes lK>lng re- 
servtnl by i-ongrev*); to control the Styles, etc., of 
all [Kwtagc stamps, enveh)iK!S, postal cards, etc; 
1 to prescribe tlie manner of keqiing and rcnderiqK 
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■ooounii; to instruct all persons in Uie poiit»l 
•ervioe w to thetr dutim ; and to control tho 

('xptiiditurc of all nioiu vs nppropriati 1 fur !hi 
poBtofflco Kurvicc, amuuntiug to over $4<i,UUO,uoo 
annnally. The postmaster general is required to 
make iin nnmiiil n iMu t to congress upon (hf mail 
coulnirts, liuul and water mail^, receipts aud t«x- 
p«ndituri^?4. jiostal liuaineis, domestic und funi^'n, 
fines inii>os<(l upon contractors, etc. IIi- huH 
power to tix luid luljust the twlarles of ))o««tnia.s- 
ters under tho g»-nenil rcguIation.H of t<iii;;if«i, to 
make special orders providing cxirn M-rvicc or 
oompenmtion at postofflces, to fnipl<\v siH-iial 
njrtrils. M i^ih1)1U1i money order oHki-s, etc. — 
TUc subordiuutu officers employed in tbe pmt- 
oAee department comprise three assistant post- 
mit'^trrs j^i-nrnil (iJU.'^*"""''>, im lU'ssistnnt attorney 
geueral for the |H)8lolllce doiwirtment (l^l.nott). a 
saperlotendent of money order system (I^S.^tH)). 
n superiiiteiuh nt of fnrrijm mails (|43.00<)). a chie f 
clerk. ()|2,-HM),. a law t ltrk (|i2,500), a topoj:raplier 
((S|IMO) and 550 <■!< rks, laborers, etc.. at a total 
expenditure for salaries of the department, of 
ftlHi.OQO (fiscal year 1884); bmldes continaient 
t vjKiws, amounting to :fl2!l,0iK) The salaries 
of poHtmastcn for tlie same year amounted to 
19,980.000; costof mail traniportatton 981,000.000; 
fordgn mail tninHporliition, 9850,000. — The three 
grand divieiioas of the postol&oe deportment butti- 
nosB pbce in bhaige <^ the first assistant po8t- 
mnstcr ^cmnil ; 1, iipjioiiilmciit of postmasters; 
2, eslublisliincnt or retuovid uf postottice»; 3. ad- 
Jufllment of aalaries; 4, the free delivery or letter 
carrier syHlem in ritit*!* ; 6. commissions, Iwnds. 
etc.. of postmasters ; and 6, distribution of of- 
ficial blanks, letter balances, etc., to postotlices. 
The second assistant postmaster general is duu-ged 
with 1, the supenrision of all contracts for cany- 
injf the mails; 2, flxiiiir fn-quency, conveyance 
and times on all nuul routes; 8. advertisemeuta; 
4. the foapection of the eariyiuf aod delivery 
fwn'irf, mail fuiliires. etc.. and 5, the is.stunsr of 
mail locks ami ki ys, mail Itairs, etc. The othcc 
of the third lus^i^tant (lost master };encral has 
charge of financial business, involviiii:; 1, receiv- 
ing and i.*»uing draftii; 2, issuing of postage 
KtampR, envelopt^M and postal canLs; 8, Uie cor- 
leqMndencc of the n^tered letter qrstem; and 
4, the enminatlon and return to the writers 
<>f (lead letten*. — The hhhk v order sysiiin is 
in charge of a superinlendcDt, who keepn the 
•OOoantB, etc.. of ttie Issue of domestic and in- 
Icniational money orderi, and of the new pi>-l 
al notes. — The superintendent of foreign maiU 
■upervifics the ocean mall ateamahip service, 
and all foreign jMistal arrangements. — The busi- 
ncsH of the general p<»lofllce is conducted in a 
massive and ornate marble building, covering 
ft square of grotmd in the heart of Washing* 
too. Its architerture ts Corinthian, its dimen- 
fitMvi 300 feet by 204 fwt, and its c<»st $l,7n<1.0«X>. 
— The following is a list of postmasters gen 
emi. with their terms of OUkfe, from the begin- 
nlqgof tbegofviuiMBtt 



1. Satnni'l 0-<Kr>od..............M.........S«'pt. 

'J. TSiiKith.v I>i(k<-rinK AOf. 

'A. Jooipli lliibtTstUOU... .............. ....FrD. 

4. (:i<l>'<iu (frani:«>r*.*M.M*....M«*»'.«..-NuV- 

ft. Uctiirn .1. Miig«,#r.....M........„.... March 

tt. JkIw) McLean .......................June 

T. Willluiirr. I<;irry ......„......M........liaKh 

5. AniiM Kenilail MST 

9. John M. Nilw May 

10. Francis Gmtiiier Much 

11. Chsrli* A. WkkUfll. Sppt. 

Vi. Cjivc J<ihni>on .Mnrrh 

13. Jacob Coll.ntinT .^......^....-^txrch 

W. Nullum K. Iliill July 

15. SumiU'l I). IltihlMknl Vu*.', 

IS. Jmnra Caiiiplx-ll Marcli 

17. Aiin>n V. Ilnm-n .....Miirch 

t«. J<M pta Holt Mnrrh 

19. Ilorntlo KliiR ..........mm...... .F<'b. 

i). .MontsoniiTv Hlnir .M.......Mrirrh 

at Willi.iin Il<-iini4iiii ......S nt. 

'i-i. Ali'X tiiii.T \V. |{jiml>ill Iiii.v 

SSI. Jiiliii .\. J. CnnWfli Mnreh 

24. Miir>li:ill Jt w. ll Aug. 

■S,. Jaini-i. N. T.TlK-r .................ilUjr 

Dnviil McK K.*y Maidl 

•.T. lliir'K - M.iviuml ..................... June 

Th'.iii i. 1. .i.inim March 

». Tiiiu»lliy U. H«*we Dec. 



Sn. JTW 

IS, inn 

an. iHii 

17, I'-U 
SO. iHii 

«. IS.H 
1, IHffi 

SMMO 
« IKtl 

i:i. IMI 
«l, ist5 

S. 1H11» 

•a. iXA 
:u. isiw 
5, IK%» 
fl. 1M57 
U. 18S0 
U. 1>«51 
ft isc.l 
•2>. Mit 
SJ.\ 

5. IMS 
»l. 1H74 

18, 1W5 
U t«T7 

8. 1H8D 

i>. mi 

20, 1981 



A. R. Si'OKFOIlD. 

POSTOFFICE SAYINOS BAMKfik (See 
Ba>'K8, Hictort and Maragexknt oFSxToraa.) 

POWERS OF CONGRESS. (See CoNaItE8^ 
Powna OP.) 

PRESIDENT. (Sec Execittive.) 

PRESIDENT PRO TEM. (See PAHUAJODr- 

tauv L.\w.) 

PRESS, The Newspaper and PeriodlcftL 

Tlie discussion of tins topic naturally divides Itself 
into: 1. some mrount of the origin of tlie news 
paper press in this and other couolries, and the 
statistics of Its derelnpmcnt at the present time; 
•J, the relations of ;:oveititiieiit to the press, from 
the cemwrtihip and licen.siug of printing to the 
complete liberty of the prem which now exista In 
free countries, with particular refert'nce to the his- 
tory of the irrowili of this freedom in England 
and the l iiiie.! Slates; and 8, the rdatloBS of the 
pre<w to individuals, and the present condition of 
the law of newspajK-r lilx-l. — I. Authorities dilTer 
as t«» the origin (»f the newsjiaper. Disraeli givea 
the Venetians credit for the invention. Doubt- 
less their monthly Oatetta — a title derived from 

!hi' iianir of a farlbini: i niii inculiiLr to \'iniee — 
I ^^ eru in advance of thu English in the periodical 
I ciimiation of news In manuscript sheets. But 
if we (liile the orii^in of the newspajM r from the 
I i-»ue of mami^< ript sheets for general informa- 
j tion, wl' must liack to the time of the C'a'sars, 
1 when the Afia JUnrnn, containing brief items of 
othcial news, were circulated undiT the auspices 
of the Roman government. Printed news slieets 
appeared in most of the £uropean countries at 
various periods in the seventmith ocntuiy. In 
Germany i>eri«>dii ;il puMiealii mis were precvded 
by irregular publiculions of news, summarira of 
events, etc. in the sixteenth century. The first 
regular newapftper In that country and In Europe, 
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was a weekly paper established at Frankfort in 
1615, by Egennlph Eminel, a boolueller. In 1616 

Jolmnn v<jii ckr Birghtlt-u, the iiostmaMrcr :it Frank- 
fort, c^tublisluii the FranltJ'urter Ober]Hnitamts-2ki- 
tung, the oldest succemful German newRpaper. 
Tlic Alhjfmeiiie Ztitting, «'sta!)Hshc(i at TUhiiisTt'Ti 
in 17!)H, by C'oUa. iIk- pulilisliiT, and still con- 
tinued at Augsburg, haa bi>eu llie moflt niooeHfuI 
and the mosi hifluential of the Qemuui news- 
papen. The German periodical prcsR. both in its 
politicn! nnd liiorary pubb'cntionn, is now tlu> most 
iiniilj established, the most widely diffused and 
the moat ably conducted pnas of the continent, 
notwttli.stiinding tlie rcprfssh c rf";tri( tions of the 
government. The precursor of tlie French pori- 
odkal presa wa-s the OmetU, laaued by Th^'ophraste 
Renaudot in and contlniiinsr, nndrr ni<Mli- 

flcations of tiili'. until 1789. rtrjit as u wickl^', lljcn 
as a !<cnii-\vt ('kly, and tinally as a daily publiea- 
don. The Munikur. the official organ of the gnv- 
emmeot, was founded in 1799. The first daily 
newspapiT was the Jourmd «/« P(»rw )»i Pittte du 
Boir, eatablUhed in 1777. An enormous number 
of political Journals have flourished for a greater 
or 1<^- ]MTirMl in the Krcm h i npital (hirinjr the 
la.st lOUyvuni. ttcveral of the chtap^-r newspapers 
now published there reaching circubiilons not par- 
allf'Icd in nilu r cminlrifv. In Spnin a court jour- 
nal was foniKioil in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The alternating rigor of government 
MiperviMion in S|)ain has prevented any Buch de- 
velopment of the jwriodicnl press of that coun- 
try OS is seen elsewhere. The first Russian news- 
paper was established in 1708, and Dewq;»perB 
are now pabllsiwd In the principal dtiea of tiie 
empire, undi r very ritjid eensor'^liip. The Ital- 
ian and Austrian uewsjMipers are inferior to ibuHe 
of OemuuDiy and France, although aeveral reach 
■wi'!.' ( ircutations nnrl wii ld a powf-rfnl popu- 
lar inlluence. — Is'atlianiel Ihitter. wiio founded 
tlie " Ijondon Wwkly Newes" in 1622, Is n-garded 
as the falber of Englisli journalism. Printing 
prcsoes had been at work in England for 150 yearn 
previously, but news had been publislu-d only in 
•tray sheets and pamphlets, issued at irregubu* 
intervals. and without relation to each other. 
Crude n< vv-ip:i]M I'. l>erame comparatively ininier- 
Otts during the commonwealth, and were freely 
UMd to dtssemtnnte political oirfnlons hy both 
nnnlists ami ]iuritant. They had qnaint titles, 
mjch as - The Scot's Dove," "The I'arlinment 
KlU'. • " The S<H.Tfl t)wl. ' etc. "With therBslora 
tion a strict censorship of the pre«M was resumed. 
The first commercial newspaper, *' The City Mer- 
cur\'." appeare<l in London in l(lT-'» ; the first 
literary JounuU "The Alercurins Librarius," in 
1680: and the flrwt daily new-.paper, the "Daily 
Counint," in 1709. "The Ixindon Titne-> " first 
appeared in 17(^>, under the name of " The Daily 
Vnivcnal Regtsler." twfnted and tmblMied by 
John Walter, of Print iriir Ilmw Sipn»re. It>« 
circulation at the comnieneenn iit of tlie iiri-scnt 
c<-nrury was l.tXiH eopic- il iils . ami the aggregate 
drculatioo of all the othur London daily news- 



papers published at that time was 4,000 copies a 
day. In 1916 the number of newspapers pnb- 

lishefl in the United Kingdom was 2.52, of which 
fifty-five were in London, and fifteen of Ibew 
daily, 122 in the English prorinoos and Wales. 
Iwenty-six in Scotland, and forty-nine in Ireland. 
From the close of the Napoleonic wars the growth 
of Engli.sh journalism was remarkably rapid. 
The reform excitement greatly increased the circu- 
lation and influence of ncwsfHipers of every shade 
and kind. In 1833 there were 400 newspapers 
published in the United Kingdom, and 42.000,000 
copies anntmlly passed throun^ the poa t o l Bces. In 
1830 the reduction of the stamp duty still further 
stimulated the growth of the pre««; and note- 
worthy development continued after the repeal of 

tlie ndverriM iuenf duty in 18.'53, and of the com- 
pul.sory Maini> in 1S.V). The priees were corre- 
spondingly reduced, and new newspaper enter- 
prises were abundant in all parts of the kingdom. 
In 1990 there were 8,076 newspapers and 901 
periinlicals published in the Unite«l Kingdom. 
Of newspapers, there were fourteen morning and 
fotirteen evening dailies published in London. 
niiK ty tln-i'c dailies published in tlu' remainder of 
England, four iu Wales, twenty-two in Scotland 
and eighteen in Ireland. The daily circulation of 
the London journals was placed in the same year 
nt 710,000. ami that of all the daily newspapers in 
Great Britnin at 3,9:J«,9:{H. The aggregate circu- 
lation piT LsKueof all the periodical publications of 
the kingdom was 29,270,204, and the total nura- 
IxT of eiipi( s annually i>sued wa- 2.21 9.829. S22. — 
Since the removal of all fiscal restrictions the in- 
crease in both the number and the cireulaiion of 
Hritisli ne\vs]i,'»iHTs has been much more raiii<l than 
the iucreuMi iu the population. The ratio of in- 
creaseinOreat Britain still remains behind the same 
rati(t in the Uniteil Slates, and the develf>pment 
of the IJrili>h new,>ipapcr press differs from that of 
the press in the latter country in several ]iarticu- 
lan. — The first newspaper in America was Ben- 
jamin Harris' " Publick Owurrances Foreign and 
Doinestiek," at Boston. Miuss. The first and only 
number was issued .Sept. 25, 1680, and it was im- 
mediately suppressed by the colonial authoritiei. 
as "a ]»amphlit pvililished eontniry to law and 
containing reflections of a ver^' high nature." 
April 84. 1704. John Campbell, poetmaster at 
Boston. i-<ui d Tin- Iktston News Letter." which 
was (ontiuued weekly, under various auspices, 
until 1776. The thinl newspaper, ' Tin' Hoston 
OttJMJtte." appeared Dec. 21, 1719. Andrew Brad- 
ford issued the " American Weekly Mercury" at 
Phihulelphia, Dee. 22. 1719. .Tiinies Franklin 
established the " New England Courant" at Bos- 
ton. Anp. 17. 1791. His attacks upon the govern- 
ment, tin- eli Tiry .and private indi\ iduals, attracted 
the atleuliou of the general council, which In 
1789 forbade Franklin to continue to pobUsh the 
■'('ournnt," "or any other jwimphlet or paper of 
the like nature, unless it Ik- first super^Mse*! by the 
secretary of this province."' The next issue ap- 
peared with the name of Benjamin Franklin afc- 
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taehed u publUber, the latter Iwing then but six- 
teen jtm of age, and nn npprcntloe lo the offlce. 

For throe ynirs tlit! "Cournnt" eludttl »uix»r- 
vi»ion by this device. Tho " Philadelphia Mer- 
eary," tiien the only newipsper In the cohmtee 
• uitsiflcof Boston. corament('<l with severity \\]nm 
till.' r*.' t*t«bliihmenl of the censorsliip in .Ma-isji- 
cha<^tt8. But only n few yenra before, the editor 
of that paper had Iwen summoned befi>re the Penn- 
sylvania governor and council, on account of 
an article criticising the genend jiHsembly, and 
compelled to make humble apolo^, receiving at 
the eame time tntlmatlon "that hemtnitnot pre- 
5»iini'- In pu!)li~h luivtliirii: nlittiiur i" alTnirs 
of this or any other of hiii maje^sty's colonies, 
without the penntelon of the goreraor or lecre- 
t.Hry." The first newspajK-r i)uhli«In>il in the 
colony of New Yorlt wjw the ■ Gazette. " cstab* 
Ifibnl l)y William Bradford in 1725. The " New 
Tork Weekly Jcmmul." the wcond periodical in 
this colony, wiw e.«>tid)li!ihitl by John Peter 
Zenger iu 1738, avowedly for the puri>ose of op- 
pOfling the government in the ktteresln of the 
popular parly letl by Hip Van Dam. Zrnp r's 
pajK r may Ik! called Ibe prototype of the Ann ri 
con political journal of to-day. Newspaperti were 
eeiabHflhed in the remaintaif American coloDles « 
follows; in Maryland, at Annapolis, 1727: in South 
CanMina. at Charleston, 1731; in Hhodu lislaud, 
at Newport, 1781; hi Virginia, at Willlanwburgh, 
17;W; in Nnrlh ("arolina, at New B*Tne. 1755; in 
Nova Sotiii, lit Halifax, 1752; iu Conuectidit, at 
New Haven. 1755: in New HamfMhire, at Ports- 
mouth, 1766; hi Oeorgia, at 8aTannah, 1768; in 
<2acbec, 1708. By the latter year there had been 
established in thoM^' American colonies which 
afterward comprised the United 6tate», forty- 
Ihiee newspapers, of which eleven were located 
in Massuchiisetts, eight in New York, five in 
Penn^ylviinia, fouriu Connecticut, three in ItlKKle 
Idan<l. four in Simth Carolina, two in Marj'land, 
two in New Ilampshin-. two in North Carolina, 
<IQe in Georgia antl one in \'ir;rinia. At the out- 
break of the revolution then- were thlrtyH»even 
newRpapcn in eziatenoe in the coloniea, eight of 
which were devoted to the cause of the crown. 
T)uriiii: the seventy-one ye.ir- >iru <■ Ilu- i sI.iMi-h 
ment of Campbell's " Scvn Letter," seventy- 
eight papers had been started. Tlds ezceariTe 
mortality, and the limile<l cimihilion of tlie .jour 
naN which Hurvivetl, are among the eviilcnceK that 
the Influence of the oohwial newMpuper prew was 
not aa Important ax is i,'cnenilly siip{><is<^l. in 
BOtttdIng the public sentinieni which ciilminate«l 
In the revolution. Much of the p<ditical (x>ntro- 
Tcny of the period resorted to the tract or pam- 
phlet. The temper of the colonial prtw during 
this i>eri(Ml \viis, lis a rule, more conservaiive than 
that of the people. The journals that were moat 
«nuipoken In tlie revolutionary cause, and most 
InfluentiMi in mlvatu iti!; it, were the " no>ion Oa- 
aetle." which publUheii the celebrated leMers of 
John .Ndams, Josiah Quincy, Jr., and others, and 
the " Maaaachuielts Spy," publlahed by laafaih 



Thomas, who has preserved, in his " History of 
Printing ."tiie only complete record of jourmSsm 

in the I'nitiHi Stales up tn the ytiir IHIO. Dur- 
ing the revolution the number uf newspapers did 
not Increase. *th» precariousnem of the basiness 
was increased by the scarcity of paper and of print- 
ing materijUs. which the colonists Imd not learne»l 
to manufacture. The British (X-t upation of the 
cities of I3oston, New York and I^hiladelphla, 
which were the chief newsiwpcr centres, sticcess- 
ively suspended the whig jwijers in those places, 
or compelled their publiabers to move to interior 
towns. It has been esttimtted that the thirty-seven 
papers of 1775 cireulate<l I vKMMHK) copies annual- 
ly, a weekly average of 23i,i)UO for a population of 
9,800,000. Immediately opon the adoption of the 
fedend constitution the n(>w«paper press rweived 
nn cxtraonlinary stimulus from the organization 
of political {uirties and the exciting controversies 
that foliowptl. The press was engrossetl in these 
controversies, all but a dozen of the 3<J2 journals 
in existi m e in IHIO Ixing wumtly cnlisitHl in the 
cauM; of the fedenlist or the republican ptaciy. 
Many men of veraatility and talent were attached 
to this partis4in press. The jK-rstmal bitteriics.s 
and viudiclivenefls which characterized much of 
the newspaper controvemy of this formative pe> 
rind surpass* d anythiuirof thekin<l now common 
in the rcsiK^ctable {Militical press of the I nited 
States. Among the journals of the period which 
exerted a wide intliience. were the "Columbian 
Centinel," established in B^jstrm by Ikiijamin 
Ru.ss< !l, in 1784, and conducted by him with great 
ability for forty years; the " New York Minerva." 
establbhed In ITW, and long nbly edited by Noah 
Web>ter, the lexicoirrapln r ; the "New York 
Evening Post," establiishcd in IbUl. ait a central 
organ of the federalists: the " Phlladelphhi Au- 
roni," esfalili'-lii <l in 171M), by Benjamin Fnuiklin 
Bache, and etlili-d after his death by William 
Duane; the " PhiladelphUi National Oazeti* . es- 
tablished In 1791, by Philip Freneau ; and the 
'• Wasliington National Intelligeno r." e*.iablishcd 
In 1800, by Samuel Harrison Smitii — The news- 
p^MT press In the United States luui kept even 
pace ^th the development of the country. A 
newspaiper was startt^l in Ciiu innati in 17'.W; in 
Vinccunea, Indiana, in IbUb; in 8t. Louis, in the 
same year; and In Detroit, Miehlmm. In 1810. 
The first daily newspaper appean d in Philadel- 
phia in 17S4, Cidled the "American Daily Ad- 
vertiser." This WAS eighty -two years later than 
the first daily in London, and seven ye:irs Inter 
than the fir>t daily regularly e8tablisl»il in Paris. 
The flrttt New York daily paper was establisluil 
in 1783. All of the twenty-seven daily papen* in 
existence in 1810 were published In the seven Htles 
of New York, Philadeljihi.i, Boston. Baliimori', 
New Orleans, Charlcitton, Alexandria, Va.. and 
Georgetown, 9. C. The number of dally news- 
pa|iers published, increase<l to l:W in IHKl; 054 in 
185U; 'ifil in 18ti0; 574 in 1><7(); and Wis in IHHO. 
In 180O tlie agin'cgat*' circulation of the daily 
newspapen was 1.47b,489; hi 1870, 8,601.447; and 
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in 1880, 8,687,424, with an aggregate anniial issue 
of 1.185.68S.406 In the latter year. The tocreafle 

in the niimlMT of daily ncwsjwipcrs 1i( tw«vn ls70 
and IfOH) was G'J per ci-ut., and the iiuTi-asc in 
their drculfttion :i9 per cent. Several well-deflned 
raiiws haTeCOntrilmtei! ii> this n'nuirkaldf jrn)wlli 
of the daily pn-ss in the Uniiid Slattti. They 
are, railroa(l development, with the corresponding 
focililicH for early dlAtribution to distant points; 
the telo^apb, and the tele<;mphic eoUcctfon of 
new-^ liy a-- oriated pre^'^ eiiterpri'-e, enahlinc news- 
papers pubhiilicd at distant pointa to print the 
news of oommereial and political oentre* Bimnl- 
taneou>ly wirli !t>. [uihllcatinn at thi -r ] r»inl«-. and 
the inipriivi iut til of ilie printing; pn -''-. iH rnilttini,' 
tlje priutinjr of very hirge editions of » newspaper 
in time for iniinediatc diHtrildition. ("ontempora- 
DeouH w itii the operation of tiieso causes came the 
Buccensfid estahlishnient of the < heap or penny 
daily press in the large cities of tlie United States. 
The flrBt of thew papers was the **New York 
Sun," rstaMi-li< il in is:!:!. Tin' ( atvu ii \ of iln' 
preseeHof this paper, at its origin, via» 3,OU0 copies 
for morning distribution. It now prints and dis- 
trihiit<-<, Ix fnre flayliirhf. 1-17, (WK) cfipirH six day^ 
in the week. — The pn)wtli of the American weekly 
jpresH has been equally noteworthy. By the cen- 
»UB of 1880, preparr<l under the Pup<Tvi>.ion of 
the writer, it appeund that uewspajHTs were pub- 
lished in 2,073 of the 2,604 counlieH then existing. 
Every state east of >Iissouri and north of the 
Mason and Dixon line, supported a ncw>i|mi)cr in 
orery oonnty. There were 2,;i80 tow ns or vil- 
lages where one newspaper was published; 1,018 
In which two were pobKdied ; 8INI with three 

new».pajnTs; l!t7 w itli fmir; and ^24 in wliirh five 
or nwre uew»<paiH.Ts or peritHiicals w ere publi.>he<t, 
mailing a total of 4,814 cities, towns and viUogas 
in wliirh the 11,403 iK'rirkiirals of the ci nsus y«'ar 
were publixlud. Tliej-e tigures imiicate that tend- 
ency to localization wbicti is a distinguishing and 
bealtliy cluuractcristic of American journalism. 
KrcIi )ia]>er is champion and representative of its 
particular hnality, and this fact niake-^ the Ameri- 
can newspaper more and more a necessity, recog- 
nised and welcomed as such in every oonmunity. 
and in a constantly increaring number of familii's. 
The nimiber of periodical publications of all 
cUunea In the United States, and their circulation, 
at four censuses, b shown in the following table: 
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I In 1880 there were 2,077,659,675 copies of peri- 
odicals and newspapers printed In the United 

States. Their net earnin<rs were S:s7 141 ,132.22. 
of which 40.21 percent, was from hul>^criptions, 
and sales, and 58.79 percent, from advertisemcnta. 
There were 54.654 jK-rsons empl"y( <l in manufact- 
ure, and lG,4Hy in tlie editorial c apacity. — 2. We 
have thus hastily outlineil the hi.«(ory of an ele- 
ment in civilization wliicb was unlinown and un> 
drrsmod of two and a half centuricH a^o, and the 
itifluctice of which, upon politii^, uixm Mx iety, 
and upon governments, it is ditlicult to accurate^ 
ly measure, while well-nigh imposoible to over- 
ofitnate. The tnii'<ni was disc-mcrcd at the very 
daw n of printing, that a free press and an absolute 
government are inoompatiUe with each other. 
The hi^liiry of the newspniKT pn ss for tw o cent- 
uries wa.s the itt rateil demonstration of tliis fad; 
and the degree of freedom accorded to the prcsa 
is eveiywhcrc to-day the index of the frcedum of 
the institutions of every nation where the art of 

printing is practiced. In the infancy of thcjirt it 

I was easy to lieep it under complete governmental 
control and surveillance, and such was the uni- 
, verbal practice. The church of Rome naturally 
originated the press censorship, as a function es- 
sential to tlie integrity of religion and tlio prop* 
or teaching of the ju ople. Po|K! Alexander VI. 
(Borgia) lir>.t placed the authority of the dum h 
over printed hooks in definite form in 1501, and 
in 1515 it was formally decreed by the council of 
the Lateran that no publications whatever should 
111 i--i!i <1 fr<iin luiy place where the church had 

(juriMiictiun, unless such printed work liad first 
obtafaied the written sanetifNi of the bishop, or of 
the ini|iii>.itor of the diocese. All Catholic coun- 
tries accepted this cenflorship, and in all of them 
it extended gradually, with the growth of polit- 
ical printing, from the ecclesiastical to the civil 
I>ower. The gradual and varying mutlilications. 
that have been forced ill the degree and dMiaCtCr 
of this govenonental regulation of the pteat, can* 
stitute an Interesting chapter In the history of 
every Euro{)i'an state. W hatcv t r of fret dom tlie 
press lias gained anywhere, except as the result of 
revolutions, baa been forced piecemeal from no- 
willin',' governments: so that the relations of the 
government to the press differ us widely to-d^J 
as the govemmenta themselves differ, and veiy 
much in accordance with the difTi-ring character- 
istics of llK-se governments. The hislt>ry of the 
l>ress of Fniuce has been one of frequent varia* 
tion between rigid censorship and a completa 
Hlwrty, leading constantly to license. Soon after 
the invi iition of ])ri(iliiig, the university of Paris 
established a tariff for the sole of boolis, and ex- 
ereised a general supervision over them. In tha 
inten-sts of both cluirch and stati . The ci nsor- 
ship p>u<sed to the chantvUor of the kingdom in 
KI58. He appointed four royal censors, and with- 
out the approval of one of them no writing cotdd 
he i)rinl»fl or sold, anfl no dramatic pii-ce pro- 
duced. With the nominal press freiilom which 
existed in France under the second Kapoleon, lti» 
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Bbon-n in a n-ceiil legislaiivr n port to UieoaUonal 
amemblr, that there wt n G ikm) prowcutioas of 
publiflhcTH during his reign. This was equivalent, 
in iU rffccta upon new^ivaper uttonmces in politi- 
ca\ matters, t«» the routml which llic ccnM)rship 
is able to exert. The Frendi pnoa lawa under 
the third repnbUc menred in the government the 
ri^ht of viinimriry «>)ipprci<sion of journals wljose 
utienuiccs are aUjudgMl obnoxioua to the public 
ptMce and Mcoritjr. la Switzerland the censor- 

ship w :i> :i'M>li-li<-(l in 1W>, hut tlic laws n ir'ilal 
ini: jH.litic al f xprt-ssions iu the l^rl•^i!iart•extrl■m^■ly 
nL'i^^. In Swwh ii. Norway, The HetherlandK, 
lk-li:ium and nenmark, no rpnfM>rshii> now exists; 
but tlw civil penalties for tlie vinlntiou of the press 
laws are very severe, partieularly iu Denmark. 
In Spain the' constitution of 1837 aboUsbed the 
pitw cenaorahip. and offenses against the hiws 
COBiniiffi'd in tin- prr^s wcrr made triaMr I>y jury. 
After the political reaction of It^ the Journals 
of that country agdn suffered firom constant 
offirjal pro<j*Tution ud arbitrary su'-penvion, and 
they r-ontinuc still to do 80. In (ti rniuny the 
government cenaonhip In the seventeenth centur}' 
n•^tri<•^e<1 newspafHrrH to official publications in 
news matters. In 1819 a decree of the bunde».ta<; 
placetl the German press under a severe ccns^ir- 
ahip. which greatly checked a growth previously 
rapid. Many radical journals were suppressed 
In 1883. and these Mippressions continue in the 
empire at frequent intonrais. After the accession 
of Fope Phis the Ninth in 1849. Italy produced a 

larire ii irnli' r i f :i' 'v journals. chi> tly revolution 
ary, which were di-Hoatinucd iu IWW, whea, with 
the exception of Sardinia, the ItaHaa preas waa 
aCTin placed under restraint until l'^'>9-(50. Tlic 
changi-s of these years confcrrwl an almost com- 
plete freedom upon the Italian press, and brought 
into existence a large number of new political 
journals. Russia retains to-day as arWtnu-y a 
fonn of the c. ii-^or>lup as has ever existed. The 
newspaper publisher in that country must Urst 
oblaia peradaBlon to print, then lodgre 1,800 roo- 
Mea as CaUtkM money, after which ho 1ie( omcs 
subject to a r^me of "admonitions," two of 
which entail a tttapenalon for the period of two 
months. Tliosc who cnn not afforil t<i lodge caution 
money ( whicli is forfi itcd in cas<- of ;i supprt*ssioii) 
are conipr lied to siilmiii to a preventive censor- 
ship, by M uding their articles to the censors three 
days in advance of publication. In provincial 
towns, where there are no censt>rs, journalism is 
non-existent. — In England the gradual advance 
of Journalism from lepal outlawry to a p.»siiion 
of sulj^itaniial fn (doni, prcM'nis an intcn-^iiti',' 
evolution, identitiixl in ail its stages with the de- 
Tclopment of ronsCitutional government In that 
country. .Vt the refonnalion the- crown assumes! 
the functions of pn-ss censorship previously eier- 
rised in Kngland by the church of Rome. In 
lft;l7 perirnlical putilicatlons h.-ul Ivcom** so fn-- 
quent tliat a general system of cens<irship wjis es- 
tabllshed by di-cn-e of the star c bainlK-r. which 
an act of parliament conOnned in 1648. Tlda con- 



tinuctl luitil the civil war and the ct^mmouwetdlh, 
during which the pn's.s was nearly free ami un- 
molested. Croniwell s opinion was wi ll c\pres.sed 
in the remark with which he is .saitl to iiave or- 
den<i the release of Harrington's •"Oceana,** 
wliich hod been seized as libelous. "Let him 
take his book," he said : ** If my government la 
made to stand, it has nothing to fear from jhijk-r 
shot." He concedvtl liberty of printing, ool as a 
right of the citucen. but In contempt of Its influ- 
eiic- ami I fTei t. One of the first measures under 
C'liiMiles 11. was the suitpte>sion of the uewsjia- 
pem: In 1660 nn order from the councU of state 
.stopped the •■ Mercurius ro!i:i( us." and granlitl 
to two jHTsons. Mud<liniau and Giles, authority to 
publish the news on Mondays and Thundaya. 
Another act forbade the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of parliament . which had been a com- 
mon <Hcurrence in the conuuonwcalth. Subse- 
quently Roger L'Estrange was appointed surveyor 
of thefanpiteiary and printing presses, and a royal 
patent gninted him " the .sole pri\ ilcireof wrilinir, 
printing and publishing all narratives, advertise- 
ments, mercuries, intelligencers, diurnals, and 
othiT Itooks of public intellisrence." The Intel- 
ligent cr," which appean-d umb r this patent -Vug. 
31, um, set forth in its title that it was published 
by royal permission, for the satisfaction and in- 
formation of the public. It was stii'rce<k'd by 
the " Loudon Gazette " in 1605, and later by the 
" ObsiTvator." lleither the "Gazette" nor any 
supplementary broadside published by authority 
, ever containetl intelligence that did not accord 

(with the sentiment and plans of the court. On 
the other hand, the mineensed press, afnM of 
fiolitical disc ussion, indulged in imnioml ami cor 

Irupting publicatiuus in an unprecedented degree 
— • consequence which has followed the attempt 
at goverament control in many countries. At 
I the revolution of 1688 L Kst range was dismissed, 
but the offlceof licensetl printer \\ as n«»t atsjlislied. 
It is cxtn-mely significant of the small importance 
still popidarly attached to the public press as a 
method of j.olitii al agitation and nfonn, tliat no 
I allusiou to the liberty ot the press was made in 
the bill of rights or the act of settlement Th» 
whig goveniincnt was iiuolved in numerous con- 
I tnuersies by the cliaracler of poliii. al iiulilii*a- 
tions which received the House of I. Est range'* 
I successors, and the system of licensing was form- 
! ally aiNilishetl in 1G94 by the refusal of parliament 
to renew the act t'stablishing it. Mjieaulay de- 
I dares that this refusal, although scarcely noticed 
I at the time "did more for liberty and for civilization 

than the cn- it ( liartt r or thc bill of rights, " Reg 
, ular news[>aiH-rs began at once to appear, and the 
I healthy growth of the British pret« dates from 

this event. The publication of |>olitical news w"as 
^ still, how« ver, reganletl as ille«;id. In the ri ii:nof 
, Cluurles IL the Judges had pn>nounce4l it amisde- 
nwinor at common law to publish political intelli- 
gence without the king's license. It was the {sdicy 
of the whigs to i-onnive at the discreet \ iolation 
i of this rule, and many political journals continued 
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to appeur, particularly during the struggle upon 
the exclusion Mil. But the rule mnidned, and. 

in addition to it, parlitinu nt b 'pin to a-~siiine iuid 
exurcbe tliat control over the press wbit:h Lad 
formally bdonged to the cemor and the licenser. 
I>iMi!i-r the rcitrn of Quft»n Anne thm' were n\\- 
njLioUK iicta of grent M vcrily ugHinst prinlvrs ami 
political writers, in iii<»i in>tuncos actsof purely 
iMilitinil persecution. Thus, Steele wns expelled 
for polilical Hbels*; DcFoc was punished in the 
pillory for publishing his "Shortest Way with Di»- 
senters"; Tutchin, e<litor of u pnper, by order of 
the hoUM was whipped by tlie iian;ntian; Well- 
m.in, i'diti>r of the " McrcuriuH Husticus." Dyer, 
«diiorof the " News Letter," and Fogg, proprie- 
tor of "Kist's Jounta]*" were oompellsd on dielr 
knees to express contlUkW to the cotiimons. 
Tracts, boolij», and newspapers were fn'ijucntly 
ordered publicly burned by the hniiLqitan. The 
liouse of commons claimed for itself eolli'Ctively, 
and for each of its menilHT* in his parliamentary 
capacity, complete exemption from criticism in 
the press. It resolved, " that to print or publish 
any books or Hbels reflecting upon the proceeding* 
of llic liou-c of coniiiiiiiis, oraiiy nienilxT tiicrcof. ' 
for or rvlating to Im service therein, in a high vio- j 
lation of the rights and prlrileji^ of the house." I 
Til the nicanwliilc the first daily newspaper had | 
appeared ; every large provincial town had its j 
weeldy; newspaper reading was increasing: and i 
the power of the press n« a new political factor 
was necessarily recognized in oni« ial quarters. | 
This rapid dcvelopnicnt continued, though greatly 
checked, notwithstanding the fact that in 1812 the 1 
tory mlnistcni of Queen Anne, finding that the | 
whig jiri-.^, by its abiHty and force of iiivi f tivc, 
wan uudurmining tiieir hitluencc in the uatiou, 
had. with a view to its repressioo, imposed a 
.stamp duty of one half penny on every newsjiaper 
or pamphlet eoutainiug half a nbeet or less, the 
tax rising to one penny on a whole ^eeC At the 
s,im<' time H tax of one shilling f»n every a*lver- 
tiscun at, and jiIso a duly on |wtper and foreign 
book», were imposed. Thesw; t«xe» were the first 
afflmiaiive action of parliament negativing tlie 
common law doctrine that a political ncw>paf)i r 
had no right to exist. It is notorious that this 
recognition was accorded only aH a method of more 
effective restraint. It is remarkable, in view of 
their otiirin, that these taxes tipon knowleik'e 
should have coutiuued to exist in Knglaud, with 
various modlficatMtts, for nearly a century and a 
half. By gm<lual steps the stamp duty on news- 
pajK-rs roise until it had increased to f«»ur i>ence in 
the reign of George III. After the passageof the 
reform act the demand for cheap newspapers be- 
came 8o great that unstamiK-d and Illegal publi- 
cations alMHiuded. Till- joveriuneiit of I.onl Mi 1 
botimo, finding it impuKsiblu to suppre.ss tliem by i 
fines and imprisonment, reduced the duty to one 
pennylnISM; the paper tax was redurerl; and the 
duty on advcrtii«ement.s, whicii had risen to the 
enormous sum of three shillings and six |x>ncc for 
«ach advertisement in Great Britain, and two shil- 



lings and six pence in Ireland, was reduced to one 
shilling and six pence fn England, and to one 

■shilling in Ireland. Several governmi nt proM' 
culiuna against the publishers of unstamped 
newspapeia had prevlnnsly failed with juries. 
The effect of these taxes upon the circulation 
of English newspajwrs can be judged from the 
fact that at the; time of this reduction the peri- 
odical preaa of the United States had. already 
pasffcd that of Great Britain in ntimber, while its 
aggregate annual circulation was nearly double 
that of the British press, although the population 
of the United States, by the census of 1880, was 
only half that of Great Britain in the s.mie year. 
About 1850 there occurred in Great iiriluin a 
widely orgmdsed moveroeut for the release of the 
pre.ss from these fiscal resirictions, which re-iulii-d. 
in m58, in the repeal of the duty on advertise- 
ments, and, twoyeaitlater, in tii( ai ' iitfonof the 
penny stamp on newspapers. The duly on paper 
remained unrepealed until 1881. The cin iilation 
of n<'wspapers increaseil, as a result of the rejM-al, 
according to £dward liaines, from 88.648,314 
copies annually in 1881, to 646,099,400 annually 
in is(il, wiih an aocom]Minying increase in iv>pu 
lalion of but 80 per cent. — One of the lougtst 
and most exciting isontests for tiie enlargement 
of the ])i ivilcijfx of (he pre-«s had relation to the 
publication of parliauieulury dei)utes. From the 
restoration to 1798, newspaper reports of the par- 
liamentary proceedings were unknown. In that 
year fnigmentary reiwrts of opposition speeches 
gave Hm- to a mini.sterial protest against this viola- 
tion of the privil^es of the house and of the 
lords. Sir Robert Walpole urged that !f pariia- 
inenlary ]iro( ( t (liiig>. were to be reiK>rted at all, 
they ouglit to bo n-ported fully and openly. The 
cnstom of the press was to print fragments of 
parliamentary speeches n« though they were iin'ig 
lnar>', designating their authors by initials ornirk 
names. The commons n-solvwl thai all n poriing 
was a breach of privilege, on the singular ground 
that it tended to make members of parliament 
answerable to their constituencies instwid of to 
their own consciences ; and this remains the par- 
liamentary theory to this day. One of tlie stand- 
ing orders still forbiils any new sjiapcr to pub 
lish a report of anything said or dune w ithin the 
halls of parliament. For breaches of this privi- 
leire nuiiitier-i of printer>i, ••oine of them at every 
.s4«.sion for years, were tined fUN), lieporls con- 
tinued to be printed, himever, at great personal 
risks, and with numerous ptmishmenls. In 1764 
3Iores. editor i>f the " Kvening P<jM." paid a fine 
of £100 for mentioning the name of Lord Here- 
ford in his paper. In 1771 the contest was finally 
nhondnned, after a mwnornWe struggle, which 
In iraii over the arre-t <tf i>rinters for jmblish 
ing the debates, involved the arrest and impris- 
onment of the Lord Mayor of London and another 
city n>agistrate, and arouM i] popular excitement 
almo.si to the verge of revohition. The agitations 
which had procwled this triumph of the press, in 
which the celebnitcd .'ohn Wilkes, editor of tha 
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** Xorth Briton,** wn the central flfuro. had done i 

ni'irc than mijrht else to lili-nlify tlu' lilMTly of 
tiu' prcs» with llic liberty of tho jKople in the , 
popular mind, and to restrain the |{o%-ornmontal 
control of printing. In tlie fstmouH So. 45 of 
the "North Briton." dnted April iTWi, Wilkes 
aitacki'd with gn ut liittcnii-ss the- kiiiji's Npot-ch 
ctofting parliament, pronouncing it " tlte mmt 
abandoned fiMtance of mlnliiterial effrontery ever 
111 lent ptf<l to he inipoxrd ii]i<in iii,uikiinl." Tiic 
uiiuifttry prefcnvd to regnrd tliiii and bimilar ex- 
prraMloM aa direct attacks upon the perMHial ve> 
nil ily nf llu' sdviTriijn. AIlluniu'li Wilkfs wiis 
lJun ll»e lucmltcr from Aylcfsbuiy, and tluruforc 
protected hjr the va>;tiL> andformldaUe panoply of 
parUaiiientary privilvgc, he was proceeded againHt 
by the direct orders of the king. The secretary 
of titati', I/Til llalifjix. issued a gcntntl warruul 
dim-ting tlw arrc*t of " the authors, printers and 
publinhers ** of the "North Briton." and the 
M i/.iirf of tlic iiRriminalcd miinix-rs. Wilko rr 
aistud arrol, but was aci/x-d, and continud in llie 1 
tower. Re was vdeased upon a writ of habea» I 
torptiK, fliii f .lusticc Pratt dccliiriiiir (li;»( " Wiir ] 
nilta to hean h lor, scizf and carry away ' jwiu rs 
<m adiarge of libel were coniniry to law. Tin- 
arrest was also declared illegal on the ground 
that purlianieiitary privih'i^e proterte»l the per- 
son of a meinlu r in all « a-«>s save tnason, fel- 
ony and actual breach of liie peaec, and that a 
libel, though it might tend to pnxluoe the lat- 
ter offense, could not Ixi reirarihil a-^ ii-'lf a 
breach of the peace. From this signal triumph 
In the coufis. Wilkes passed to the more arMtrary 
tribunal of parlianu'iit, \vh« re his privllej^es wen- 
in vain interiK»M «l to prevent summarj' expulsion. 
The cane of Wilkes wa<< one of many which made 
the rt'iirn t)f Oeorire III. a c<mtinuiHl crusade 
ayiiinst I he new(i|Mi|H Ts, cjirried on with such vin- 
dictive ih liTniination that the English pn-ss may 
trace tho loigcr part of its pnwent privileges to the 
reaction which resulted, in tlie year 1 754 no less 
than 2<M1 infni uiaiintis w< le til' <1 against jtrinlers , 
in U'hulf of the crown. In the whole thirty-three 
yean of the preceding reign, there had not been 
wj many ]iri -^s pm^ nitirti-. Hitherto, whm the 
author i if a UIm I wiis known, he alone waS prose- 
cute<l for it. The ru.stom W2i.s now introduced of 
involving the |>rinters also in the prns^H-ution. 
Quite naturally the political diftcussions in the 
press grew more virulent then ever, while the 
popular cnnvirtioD that the ludgea wero illegally 
endeaTorhiiT in pn'sn c8.H«t to rei*trnin the freedom 
of di-< ii-^ii II, I. uiImI to make London Juries ex- I 
cectlingly tender of invriminate<l printers. In 
1789 the lettfTM nf " Janitia " began to appear. No 
previous wtiii i in ilie Eni^lish pn-^-^ had assjjih-*! 
llic govrmmnit and its mend>erH, the parliament, 
and even the king hlrowlf, with tho freedom, the 
force, the daring vlndiclivencss, that marked the 
series of letters In WocMlfall's "Public Adver- 
tiser,'* Writt«'n by thiM unknown, utwniptilous 
•ad Qopreccdented critic. For nearly a year the 
kManaiid Ubeisof "Junius" contbucd without 



notice from the authorUta. When the letter to 

the king app<'anHl, in which the latter was accused 
of cowanlii c. the attorney genend iiroset uted 
Wot^lfall, A li < hud publittlicd it, and Altnon ami 
Miller, who had reprintc<l it. In the case of Wood- 
fall, the chief offender, Lord Mansfield clearly laid 
dr>wn the doctrine that the libehiu-s character of 
ih(! article cumplaiucd of was n question for the 
judge, and not for tlio jury. The jury r. sponded 
with a special uiid irr( u'u'.ar verdict of " guilty of 
printing and publihUiug only." This venlicl was 
set asitto, and a new trhd ordered. In the mean* 
while, Milter IkuI hnn fric-d ami ac(|uitted by the 
jury, amid uunli^tui^al)lc di numslraiioiis of popu- 
lar approval. In the existing tem|M-r ol 1 imion 
juricH, tho retrial of Woodfall promised only dis- 
("omtiture to the government, and the ca.se wan 
aban(h»ned. Thereafter, in the wonls of Lecky, 
tlie hiittorian, " the torrent of libel flowed on un- 
checked and unrestrained." — But the legid rights 
and p'i>ilion of Kni:lish ii< \v-pa|H-rs continual a 
danger to publi»hcr» aiid a perplexity to Judges 
and jurlea. Tlie doefrine of libel laftd down by 
Manstleld in the Wfunlfall case, was that of a 
long »uctv.ssi«u» of eminent judgea. The first 
xracea of it are found in the decisions of Ci^ke. 
and it may \w called the natural outgiTtwth of the 
irnsorship and licensing syatems, with which it in 
contemporanwas. It had its origin in times when 
the very act of printing was regarded as illegiti- 
mate, and an encroachment upon the prerogatives 
of the (sovi n ign. The parliantent fottilled the 
Judges in this view of the case. The action of 
tlie commons In excepting llbehi from the list of 
offenses that were covennl by jiarliamentary priv- 
ilege, shows the prevailing judgment at a ]M-ri(xl 
when the periodical pretw was becoming a recog- 
nized and important element in the runrnt civili 
Kittion. The desire to withdraw press cases fix)m 
the cognijumw and control of juries was a» strong 
.with parihuuent as with the crown and its agents. 
By the old method of er-ofiei» {nformattons, the 
attorney genend was aMc to .stind offending pub- 
lishers to trial without the previous assent of 
grand Juries; and when the trials look phwe. the 
judges enforcetl a doctrinr of libel that almost 
transferred the decision from the juries to iluiu- 
selves. This law of libel was accepted by Holt, 
one of the greatest and mmt constitutional of 
KnglLsh juilge^i. Under Ge<)rge II. the question 
of its soundnes.s had been raised, in the prosecu- 
tions of "The Craftsman." Lord Mauatkld him- 
self declared that for fourteen years he had uni- 
formly laid down thisdis trine without ( iicouiitcr 
ing question, and with the unanimous concurrence 
of asHOciate judges. To amend or determine this 
law of IUm I, so a'* to bring the qui sti.in <.f niotivc* 
and of intention w ithin the juris<iictiun of juries, 
became, during the reign of Oeorge III., one of 
the gn-nf olijects of the whip party, which was 
stimulated to agital*; the question by the popular 
interest in it growing out of rejK'ate<l prose cu- 
tions regnnled as arbitnuy. The enacting bill of 
Duwdeswell appean to have been ddcfly the work 
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of Burke; it was introduced and defeated in 1770. 
But the great authority in support of the popular 
Tiew of the libel law, was Loni Camden, chief 
justice of thv comninn picas, who Btrcnuously 
maintained throughout his public career tliat the 
deeiston of the whole case. In Hbel suits, belonged 
to the jury. He lived to s< c his view vindicated 
in 1792, and that, not by an enacting law, but b}' 
the dedantory act of Mr. Fox. entitled "An act 
to remove doubts respwfing the functions of ju- 
ries in ca»cs of libel." This act as.scrtetl tlial lA>rd 
Gamden's view of the libel law had always been 
the correct one. The real freedom of the English 
newspaper prejw dates from its p)is.sage, 100 years 
after the ainilition of the censorship. Previous 
to this declaratory act the theory of the English 
law, and, so far as Juries would permit, its prac- 
tice, wits a"* laid down by Holt in the ca«e of 
Tutchin, that to possess the people with an evil 
opinion of the goremment, that is, of the min 
Istry, U a lilx'l. A pnctical illustnition df the : 
meaning of the law was given as luie a.-^ in 
thecaae of Sampson Perry, editor of the "Argus," 
who was tried and convicted of libel for saying 
in his paper that " the house of commons arc not 
the real repreHentative.« of the jK oplL." This law 
rested upon the logic that there can be no reflcc- 
tfoB upon those who are in office under the Icfng, 
wHhOUt Costfni^ the like reflection upun tin' kiiiu', 
who employs them, ilcncc the deduction, tliat 
such a reflection was none the less a libel because 
it was true; and hence the final deduction, that 
the greater the truth the greater the lilx l. In the 
ayetem of government wUch had been j^rowing 
up in England thiM theory resulted in a legal bar 
to freedom of political discussion, because it was 
in effect a bar to the di^^us-ion of the acts, mo- 
tives and general conduct of the parliamentary 
majority stistainfng a king's mintstry, and thus it 
practically harnd any political discus.sion what- 
aoever by the uuwi»pajM:r press. The law of li- 
bd, «tp tothepasmgeof thisdedaratoiyaet, was 
merely a protection of the kingly prerogative, 
defended on that ^^round alone, and malnta!ne<l 
bjEnj^tah Jurists of hitch repute, loniT years after 
these prerogatives of the king which the libel law 
was framed to guard, had ceased to be regard- 
ed as a part of the English <-onslitution. Lord 
dmpbcll's commentary upon the act of 1792 
wholly sustains this Tiew of the Ifbcl law made 
oti^)l( tf liy that act. "Now that the uiist of prej- 
udice luiH cleared away," he says in his "Lives 
of the Chancenora"(TOl. p. 47), "I believe 
that Enylish lawyer* almost mianitnously think 
that Lord Cauuieu's view of the nutslion wjis 
correct on strict legal principles; and that the 
act was properly made to thflnre the ri>rht of 
the Jury to determine ujKm the characti r of 
the alleged libel, instead of enacting it as an 
Innovation." — At the common law it remains 
an indictable niTrn«e to publish anythini; n<riiinst 
the ron^titvitii'ii i.f country, or ih.- < -.t.ilili-lK d 
syMeui of government. It was after the act of | 
1798 that niomas Faine was indicted and found I 



guilty of the publicatkm of " The Rights of Man." 
notwitbstiuiding the unsurpassed plea of Enktne 
for tlie lilMTly of the press, in his defense. Nu- 
merous similar prosicuiiotis (x curntl during tlie 
French revolution and at later periods. If such 
governmental prosccutkms of the press have prac- 
tically cea.scd in Great IJritain, it is not iKTini-c 
the jMwer to enforce them is not dormant in the 
common law. Desuetude, however, may lie held 
to have nhroixnted the law. It ri-niains nn f)frensc 
puni.shuble hy tine and impn.soumeut at common 
law to publish any attack upon the Gwlstlui re- 
ligion. However inoffensive in language and pur* 
pose such an attadc may be, it still remains, ac- 
cording to ^Ir. Justice Stephen, a blasjjhernous 
hbel, notwithstanding the fact that the govern- 
ment of Great Britrai long since ceased to hold 
that the dissentient from the creed of the estab- 
lished church is an enemy of the state and of re- 
ligion. The modification of public opinion on 
: tliis subject, nmning in parallel jjrrooves with the 
chjuiges that have taken place in the law of news- 
paper libel, is indicated by the proposition intro- 
duced by the government in 1881, as a part of 
the criminal code, which, when atlopted, will re- 
move this anomaly from British law. "No one 
is gtUlty of blasphemous libel," says this propoei- 
(ion, *' for expressing in good faith and decent 
lat)^tiii_'c. or attempting to establish by nrcu- 
menis u.sed in giKxl faith and conveyed in decent 
language, any opinion whatever upcm any relig- 
ious subje<'t " This clause, when adopted, will 
convey no protection to im n like the publisher of 
the " Free Thinker." who was convicted In 1888 
of bhtsphcmous libel, and sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment, for the publication of a paper 
oulm<;eou.sly caricaturing the Saviour. Similar 
prosecutions are now unknown in the United 
States. — Turning now to the relations of the gov- 
ernment to the press in the United Slates, we find 
a different history, a facrt largely due to the cir- 
cumstance that the emandpathm of the newiqia- 
per fpim poverninent sim'cillance wits practioilly 
eff«-ctetl in Knirlantl Ix-fore the American press 
Imd beconu' a |M)werful element in the aodaland 
political life of this country. We have seen, how- 
ever, that. In all the British-American colonies 
where the press appeared in the seventeenth cent- 
ury, the attempt was imiformly nuule to intro- 
duce the Brithh system of rigid oensonrtilp. The 
general court of Massachusetts colony appointed 
two persons, in IfitiS, licensers of the pri^. and 
prohibited the publication of any books whieh 
should not be stiiKTvised by them. There was 
never under the jurisdiction of tlie star chamber, 
a more inquisitorial and intolerant cen.sorsbip of 
the printing press than exi.<«ted in this cohmy 
down to alxnil IT^.i. This cen.sor»hip put sudden 
en«l to the tirst journalistic enterprise in America; 
it imprisoned the printer, Fowlc, on suspicion, 
reprimanded and Imprisoned the plticky Frank- 
lin, .ind nought without success to superv5.sc hia 
j newspaixT. Even tlic laws were not at tirst pub- 
I lishcd for geneni circulation. The maglatwtei 
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<lfm:in<l fo permit the pulilie.if ion of tlio p'lunil 
laws In 164U, (lid so uudcr pmteNt. itlk-giug it "a 
hiumdoas experiment." Tbcn- were numcrouH 
in-t!uic«'s of tlic public hurntnt; of iMwks. as of- 
fi'iidt-n* upiiu«it public onler. This was the fate 
of Eliorn vobiini- in tli fi-nsc of unmixed princi- 
ples of popular freedom, and CalcTs book against 
Cbtton Mather. The fbnt printer in Virginia was 
«ummonc4l iK-fore Ix)rd Cul|X'pj>er iti KWl, ami 
GompcUvd to enter into bondu " not to print any- 
thing hereafter until the king's pteasure shall be 
known." His <i{T( ri-i' ]\ad Ix t n tlie publication 
of the law<« uf a bi'jvsiua uf the iisMcmbly. In \6>S3. 
when Lord Effingham followed as governor of 
Virginia, be brou^rbt with him instrurtions from 
the ministry ■ to allow no person to UM-a jirinting 
pTvs!* on any occasion whatever." From tliat date 
until 1729 no printing was allowed in Virginia; 
and from 17S9 until ten years before the revolu- 
tion. Virginia bad but one prinliiii: [•rt'ss, and 
even that was known to be " too much under the 
centrol of the governor." But Virgiida was not 
nn * \( cptlon as an illii^triitioii of tli*-|ii>)i( y of tin; 
British gOTemmvnl toward the colonial press. 
Down U> the advent ct revolntiafiary timed the 
nnal instruction'; to thi- ^ovcniors of all the col- 
ooieb continued to < oni;un the clau«>e invcntctl in 
the tine of the StuartH and feeding thus: " And 
fonemuch as great inconvenience may ari!«e by 
the liberty of printing within our province, you 
are to provide by all nr( i >-.ary onli i - that no 
person lieep any pre«8 for printing, nur that any 
pamphlet, boolc. or other matters whatsoever be 
printed without yiuir sjniia! Irave and liiciiM' 
tirst oblaineil.' — In the colony of IVuu.sylvaniu 
the predominating Quaker element showed the 
same intolerance of llie priutinii jiress that di^tln- 
guisbctl the Puritans in New Euglaud. William 
Rradford, the fint printer In the colony, was also 
the Arm man anywhere on the continent to main- 
tain ilA freedom ng]ua«t arbitrary i»owcr. In 1689 
a schism occurred between the povernor and the 
people, in the counte of which Bradford wan in- 
duced to print the citaner. Anticipating trouble, 
be iliil not put bis nanu printer upon tbc 
title pa^e. lie watt immediately summoned be- 
fore tlw governor and council, with a view to flx- 
iu^ ujK)n him, by lii- own admission, tbe n-pon 
sibility for llic illigal act. l{efu-ing to accu>e 
him-oelf. and denying the exi.Mence of an tmprfnta- 
tur, the governor informetl him that he vrtm nn- 
primntur, that Penn had given " particular onler 
for the sui>pr< s.sinir of printint' in bi- |>iovince; " 
and he was put under a bond of iAUO to print 
nothing "save what ttie governor did allow of." 
A:;:iin, in 1792. during' :» '|uarTr| betwor ii fa< 'ion- 
of tlie i|uakcr», Bradford printed a tract, williuut 
his name attadied. presenting the arguments of 
the faction out of jiovM r He was arrested, and 
Ihealieriil, H iiiu- lii- otlice. l«K)k jHtsscvsinii of 

histoid tyix'-, and I lie lorm from will) h (be ob- 
noxious pamphlet bad bei-n printed. After a 
long condnenient, Bradford's trial took place bc- 
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I fore two 0*1*^*1' jtidges. Bradford conducted 

the defease in person, and managed it, wiys the 
contemjMjniry account of David I'n>il Brown. 
" with a fearlcssneiw. force, ncutencss and Akill 
which .speak very highly for his intelligence anil 
accurate conception of legal principles." Hrad 
ford insisted, in defeiw, that the jury should l)o 
pecmitted to be judges t>oth as to tlie fact that 
he was the printer, and of the character of the 
J pidilicution, whether or not it wa.s iutlifi">iK, a- nl 
ieged. Although the judges overruled lhii» claim, 
I it is worthy of attention. In the words of Brsd' 
ford'- bioLT.iiilier, .John William Wallace, thai 
1 " the father of the press in the middle colonies a»- 
I sertcd in 1693, with a precision not nincc surpassed, 
n principle in the law of V\he\ hardly then <'on- 
ceivcnl anywhere, but which now proIe< ts ev« ry 
publication in much of our Union; a principle 
which English Judges, after the struggles of the 
great whig chief Justice and chancellor. Lord 
Cannlcn. through bis whole career, and of the 
brilliant doclaimer, Mr. Erskine, were unable to 
resch; and which at a later day became Anally 
established in England only by the enactment of 
. Mr. Fox 'k libel bill in parliament il.self." Oulian 
I C. Verplanck lm.<« traced the origin of Mr. Fox's 
bill of ITOt? directly to Hni(lf<it(1'- po-ilion and 
elTort.s in this trial. The jury in the i ase failed to 
agree, and Bradford was returned to juil for trial 
1 at the next seaMion of the court. In the mesn* 
I white. Gov. Fletcher, of the colony of New York. 
, Ijeing also 1,'overnor of Pennsylvania. wH ured his 
I release, and induced him to migrate to New York, 
I where there wss as yet no printing press. The as- 
sembly of the latter colony bad voted in ItWMlo 
, allow the Hum of £40 per annum to any printer 
who *' will come and settle in the city of New 
York for the printing of our aets of asvi inbly and 
j publick paiM-rs," and " to have the iKuetit of his 
printing besides what M-rves the publick."— At^ 
riving in New Y'ork. Bradford wa.s at once ap- 
' pointed royal printer. Thi« ofBce of printer to 
the crown, which Bradford held under William 
I and Mary, Queen Anne, George L and George 
II., first appears in his case. The next sucoess- 
' ftd assertion of the 1ib( rty of thepreas in Americu 
j occurred in the colony of New York in 1735, 
I in the famous trial of .Tohn Peter Zenger, editor 
an<l |iiiblisber of the " New York .louriial." tbe 
' organ of the popular party, and o|iimis( d to the 
I admlnistrathm of Gk>v. Cosby, wbidi found n 
warm newspaper supporter in Bradford's paper. 
The cohimnsof Zenger '» ".loumal" were filled 
with sharp iribes, satires ami ( rilic i-n>s upon the 
! government, in both prose and verKc, trndoubliHlly 
I libelous, and ultimately so annoying that he was 
arre-ii d iiiM'n an iiifonnation Liid by the attorney 
general. The jiaperH euntuiniug the " fali«e. scan- 
I dalous end seditiouR libels" complained of were 
ordrrcd ]>iiriied by tbe < ommon ban^nan in the 
prest iiee of tlic mayor and magistrate of the< ity. 
I and Zenger lay nine months in prison before he 
could secure a trial. At the trial the judges r» 
I fused to admit evidence iuteudod to show the 
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truth of the libels, following the principle of Inw 
which liinl then rccriitly r< afflrnifd in Eng- 
land, ia the case of Franklin for the publica- 
tion of a Hbd In the " Craflmnan.'* The defenm 
wns miide Iiy Aii<lri w Hamilton, nf Pliiladi lphia, 
in a speech which is now cl)uv<ic its a vindictition 
<rf the llbertjr nf the prew. Harailton n«Kcrtcd 
the riglit of tlic jury to jn<li:c of ilu' l.iw mihI tlu- 
fuels, and in di'llniid' of (hi- jx iciniitoiy t liarge of 
the court, a verdict (»f "'not irniliy "was returned. 
Remarkable dcmonslmtions of popular approval 
greeted the verdict. Great iiniv>rlanee h attached 
by historians to Mie intlueuce of this trial ui»on 
the political destinies of America. Gouvcmeur 
Morris hailed it as "the dawn of that liberty 
which :ifi«r\viinl revoluti(ini/<il Amrriia.'" It 
waa the lu^t furiuuH attempt made by the royul 
authorities to control the press of the coIoniiM. 
Tl.iiu roft deelares, that. i;i xy'wi- nf tlif consofihlp 
which had existed and ( oniitiued I u lie claimed, 
"the pn»8 in .\merica was gi-nerally as free as in 
any part of the world." — lu every colony, the 
brealiinji Imise frttiu England appears to have I)cen 
acrepte<l iis abrogating inlierited laws and cimloms 
wlucb involved either censortdiip or the govern- 
mental M>ratiny of the political uttcninoes of the 
book or |>i ri.>.iit al ])rfss. As colony after COlony 
<n<ganizcd Htute govcrnmcnta, the freedom of the 
press, under the rortrictiona which still obtain for 
the ri _'til:if inn and n>strainl of its titt< - huts with 
re>jteci lo IndividuaLs, wa.s recognized in ll»e con- 
stitutions HK » cardinal featurcof free institutionv. 
Tlic bill of riirhfs arcouipanying the constitution 
of Virginia O***') declare<l "tlial tlie fn'«'dom of 
the pmw i* one of the great bulwarks of liberty, 
and can never be restrained but by devpoiic gov- 
emmcntd." The Urst constitution of Vermont 
(ITTT) iie( lare.l tli ii " Thr people liavc a riirht to 
freedom of epeech uud of printing and publishing j 
their senthnenta conceminf the transactions of 
go\ < rtiini nf . and tlii refore the fre<'df)ni of the 
pn^- ouglit not to he restrained." Similar <lecla- ! 
rat ioas were made either in the constilulions or 
the bills of ri«.:ht-. of Xi w Ilampslnre, .Mas-sachu- 
setts, I'ennsylvnnia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Maryland. In the sniwequent modi- 
flcationn of the state ooDstittitioBS, not one of the 
thirty-eight States has omitted a clause fruarantee- 
ing freedom of spci rli and of the j<re^-. Tlu se 
provisions vary in their explicitne^, M>iue of theut 
Including definitions and restrictions which in 
oth< r '•tatc-i have iM cn eniTHHlictl in thf •itatnttiry 
or coninton law. The most common form is liiat 
Incorporated In the constitution of New Yorli hy 
the convention of ISil. as follows: "Every citi- 
zen may freely write, sfw ak and pul)li>-h his M nti- 
ments on all subjects, Im Iiij,' resjionsihle for the 
ftbttse of tliat right, and no law shall he passed 
to restrain the liberty of speech or of the press. 
In all pw»se<'ulious or indictin' lit-- T-r lilx the 
truth may be given in evidence to the jury, and I 
If It shall appear to the Jury, that the matter 

t har-jed as lil'- !> n- trii. , w iv piiMi.ili<Ml ' 

with good motives uud fur justitiublu cudc», the 1 



party shall be acquitted, and the Jury shall hav* 
the riu'hl to determine the law and the fact." 
Several of the states, as Pennsylvania, Delawm 
and South Carolina. c«>pecially protect newspa- 
per criticism upon piihlic ofliciT'^, the roii'tiiu- 
tionof Pennsylvaniu rending an follows: " Tluit 
liie prItttlQg press shall be free to every one 
who imdertakes to examine the proce*-<lin;r« of 
the leglslatnre, or any bmncb of liie uovern- 
mcnt, and no law ^hail ever be ma«le to restrain 
the right thereof. The free communication »»f 
thoughts and opinions is one of the inviolable 
rights of man, and every citizen may fn-ely write 
and print on any subject, being responsible for 
the abuse ot that liberty. In the pnwccutlons for 
|)ubHcation of papers invc-tiualinL' the ollii ial 
conduct of officers or men of public cuimcily, 
or where the matter jwbllshed Is proper for pub- 
lic inff>nnation, the truth ihcn fif may Iw given 
in evidence; and in all indictments for libeb 
the jury shall have a right to determine the law 
and the fact.s, under the direction of the courts, 
as In other cum-s;" and to thix was added, in 
the amended constitution of 1873, an im|M>rtant 
modification of piiraseology, as follows: "No 
conviction shall be had In any prosecutton for the 
pulilieation of jiap^ rs relating to the nlTicial con 
duct of officers or men in public capacity, or to 
any other matter proper for public favestlgatton 
or information, where the fact that such publi- 
cation was not maliciously or negligently made 
shall lie estnblishetl to tho satisfaction of the 
jury." It is clear that these provisions were in- 
serte<l in the organic law of the Htates for the pur- 
pose of uprooting that doctrine of the English 
common law with wiiich they are at variance, and 
which was not rev e r s ed In the mother country by 
Mr. Fnx's lilM-1 liill until 17'.t2. !5iit in most of 
the (itutcs there ensued a protracted struggle, be- 
fore the courta were driven to aurrender the ^vl- 
h -j^i', born)wed from the common law of England, 
of passing upon the question of the libelous 
ih irarti r of a publication, leaving to the jury 
only the determination of the fact of publication. 
The press, as un agency in the <ietennination of 
I^litical questions, was still deprecated by public 
men. The constitutional convention of 17t)7 sat 
with closed doora. and the Injunction of secrecy 
u|M)n its members was m ver formally removed. 
The federal scoutc for a time followed this ex- 
ample, and the Drat open debate waa had in 17W 
on the occasion of the controversy over the right 
of Mr. Gallatin to n seat in that body. This 
broke the sixfll of delibenuious in secret conclave, 
and it is noteworthy that the secret execiitive 
.sissidn which is still retained is a remnant of the 
custom thereafter abandoned with resix-ct to Iflg^ 
islative business. The federal constitution, as 
originally fmmiHl, contained no provision touch- 
iiiiT the freedom of the press, the propositjiin of 
Charles Pinckney, of South Curoliiut, tiial " the 
leirfslature of the United States shall pass no law 
ti.'irhinL' or abridL'ing the liberty of the |)rcs.s," 
huviug Ix-eu ignored by the body which framed 
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Um instrument. The oml^ion was rvmcdic<l by 
the lint coDgreM» which by way of amendment 

n«olvcf! tbnt "eODgKW shall niiikc n<> hiw re- 
8pt"clii)j: an (."^tablishment of ivliyion, or |)n»hibit- 
itiK tb(> frve exercise ibtTcof, OT abridging the 
frtf<loin of sptit h or of the presn, or tlie ri^ht of 
the people peaceably to aiwcniblc and to pi-tition 
the government for a n-dreKS of L'rievanees." 
The Ittw of {Militiuil libel in tho Uniii-d Slutcs 
may be mid to have origlnnted with the enact- 
ment of the Milition l.iw. .Tilly I I. It was 
eoaetcd while the fctlerul guYeraineiit waM yet 
new and untried, and many men feared that tho 
bn-ath of Ibehcatrd party di-ruviions w hich then 
nl'Mirbi-d the perfmlical pre.vs, migiil tnnible tin- 
fal>rie about their liead». It ban hislorii il fart 
that the men chiefly inKtnimenlnl in giviiit' it-* 
turn ami Joue to iho Aniericun jtmrnali.sra of thu 
pcriotl were of alien birth and without repub- 
lican training. Among them were William Cob- 
bett, James Thompaon Callender, William Thiane. 
Jortoph Galf-.. and some twenty others;, all nf 
whom were attached to newspapers oppo!>ed to 
the administraiion of Adama and the fedieral par* 

IV, and \v< Tf cnntiitienous for tlic violence of their 
journidistic warfare. The tictlition law had a di- 
rect tendency to produce the stale of thtogii It 
was paH<«e«l to suppress. Its constitutionality whs 
denievi by the party opposed to the administraiion. 
and may well be questioned to-day, notwithstand- 
ing tho fact, that, in several of the numerous trials 
wMch took place under H. this objection was de- 
ridi<l in f.ivor <if til' l.i'.v, and iniLKmucli lu* it 
expired by itJi own limitation and wok never re- 
pealed, the decirfons In faror of iu oonstltntlon- 
alify may l»e Kiid to have nii^cd lln- presumption 
of such a right in coni^re8.s w itli re.sjKct to the 
presH of the aevcral states. The un|M>pularity of 
the sedition net made it larj^ely intbn ntial among 
Ihrciiu^ s of the final overthrow of the fedeiidisis, 
and. in the wonls of Judge Cooley, " it is impo«(>i- 
hie to conceive at the present time of any such 
fltate of things as would ho likely to bring about 
its re-enactment, or the pa-st^e of aayslmilarrc- 
pmsive statute." Out of thu bitter feelings ex- 
cited by this act grew many retaUatory political 
HIn 1 suits in the state coiirt*. i!ie most important 
of which wiLH that of the People rs. C roswvll, in 
the supreme court of New York, Feb. 18, 1804. 
Il wao an imlirlment Hj^uin^t fYoswell for nn 
allejred UIk.-! upon .h lTi rson, then pM -iiii iit; ami 
I'hief .lustice Mor^'an Lewis, who tried the ease, 
rejected Croswell's offer to prove the truth of the 
♦•barges In the libel, ehari:ing the jury that the 
fpu-^tion of lilii 1 or no liliel was a (|uestion of jjiw. 
a legal inference from the facLs; that if the jury 
were saiMled that the defendnnt published the 
matter complained of. th« v oiii;ht lo tlntl him 
guilty; that the inleut of the publisher, and 
whether the publication in question wns libelous 
or not w< ri' to Ix' lii < i(h il e\elii>ively by the court. 
Therefore ii w;is not hi^ duly to give any opinion 
to the jury upon thos,- jKiints. lb- iii< il the 
opinion of Lord Mansiield in the t wnc of the Ucan 
140 vol* ni. — 21 



of St. Asaph, and declared that to be tiic law iu 
the State of New York. The case was made fa- 

m<ius, on ajipeal. I'v the streiniou- cfTort to lift tbis 
judge made coinnion law ot Englatul from the 
jurisprudence of New York. Alexander Ilamil- 
t(m made the last, and io some respects the most 
brilliant, oraloricnl effort of his life, in denimcia- 
tion of the assnmpti<m of the court, iis grossly iu- 
I consistent with thu gcniuu of American iuatitu- 
I tions In illation to political publications. The 
court was evenly divided, and the opinion of the 
chief justice still stood as the law. It was on this 
oceadon that Judge Kent, adopting the languagn 
of Alexander Hamilton, rrysi!illi/( il in a single 
sentenei- the thM lrine of libel whii h is now ac- 
<•< pte<l in all the states, so far as relates to political 
|iuMirations: "Nothing isa libel which is written 
and published frouj giKnl motives and for justitia- 
hle ends, and to fdiow this, the truth of the facts 
charged as libelous may he given in evidence, and 
this, whether against public measureK. public 
nllU'ers or private « iti/.en*." The <lc( ivion in the 
CroswcU ca.se led to (he pa^iugc of a declaratory 
act. by the legislature of New York, requiring the 
Jw^ea to prniut the truth to be L'iven in evidence 
In all libel cases, roiiiical press prosecutions, In- 
stituted by the goveriunent authoritie-*. have since 
cease<l allogeiher in the rnile<l Slates. That the 
fuleral government retains a latent control over 

ithi- pre-H is, however, the conclusion lo b«s ilrawn 
from the action of that government during the 
late civil war, first, in excluding from the malls 
m wspaptrs (barged with tn.is<inablc uttenuices, 
and again, in the tempuraiy suppression of 
various New York jourtkals, and particularly 
the "World," for tlir publication of a forged 
prtK'lamation of Prciiidcnl Lincoln. The riglitof 
the government to tax newspapen* wils also as> 
serted during the same war. by the inti rnal rev- 
enue Ia.\ upon adveriiM ineiils. which yielded iu 
the years lHi;{-T. a total in< ome of ^lOSO.OHD.— 
Thus, in England and the United States, whkb 
coimtrics exhlliit the most complete development 

of the liberty of the pn s-. tl■^ well as the most 
astouisluug growth of the press, the relations of 
the goremment and the newspaper have under* 
gone a gradual n versal. " Xo sooner had tho 
press iKx-n emancipated fr«mi government censor- 
ship," snrs Macaulay, " than the government itself 
f<'ll under the eeii-orship of the jiress ' "The 
people of (Jreat Britain," suid .Mr. Daiivers, as 
early ax IT '.7. arc governed by a power that 
never was heard of as a supreme authority in any 
I age or country b<'fore. It Is the government of 
' the pn ss." Il is true, as de< lare<| by Lecky, iu 
consequence of the liiK*rty of political discussion 
legalized by the act of ITW, that " Nowhere else 
in fnr governmenls [the I'niir.l St.ii( s , \i , pt< d] 
do we tind mi liu-ge an amount of power divorced 
from ntipttnslbilily." But it is not true, as was 
pre«li< d by Lord Thurlow and liv< pi r rs who 
joined in his protest against the Fox bill, tli.il the 
emancipation nf Ihe Urilish press has resulted in 
"the confusion and destruction of the law of 
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Enijlanfl." On llio contrary, tlu- ccntim' of n 
fret' press in England lum been conspii uous m her 
most law-abiding and intelligently progressive 
and rrfoniuitorj" century. It is not strictly true 
that the jKiwer of the presH, re^tultini; frona its 
facOitieci for iippenling directly to the t^opulur 
{Mwdon or impulse, in an irresponsible power. 
Tlie Eng1t«h conunon law still retains a hold upon 
the jin "lical press siifllcienl to restrain its free- 
dom from developing into license. Uollam de- 
dans that the liberty of the Bnglidi pnm oon- 
pists merely in exemption from the Itoenser. De 
Lolme expresses the same view, m does also 
Blaekstone, end it has been followed bj Amer- 
ican commentaton of standunl auihorityaM em- 
bodying correctly the idea incorporatwl in the 
constitutional law of the United States by the 
provisions of the Anierican bills of rights. (Sec 
Story on the COtntittitinn, p. 1889; 2 Kent, 17 et 
; Kawle on tlie ronslitution, chap. 10.) Thi.s 
view of the law largely reduces the element of 
(mapondbility. The aeoonntabiUty of every 
newspaper is not only to the law but to i(s constit- 
uency. The value of its proi)erty depemls wholly 
Upon the favor of that con.<ititueucy, and this fa- 
vor must be retainiKl by the steadfast pursuit of a 
general policy which commands some measure of 
popular approval. The multiplicity of newspu- 
pen still further reduces the diuigcra dreaded by 
Lord Thurlow. No one jonmal, nor any Junta 
of jouniaN. < an control nr n ^^ul;iti' pulilic opinion 
in given directions. There are journals enough, 
in both England and the United States, to advo- 
cate all sides of each recurring public question; 
and the sum of the controverdal discussion of it 
is the enlightenmeni of public ophiion to the true 
policy. Thus one newspaper neutralizes another, 
so far as to che<'k an undue and irresponsible in- 
fluencing of popular sentiment. It is a demon- 
strated fact in the histoiy of the loumalism of 
both countries, that the CKtabHshment of a news- 
paper drvoteil t>i llif fortunes of one jwlitical 
party, in a particular town, is flawed almost 
immediately by the establishment of a paper of 
the opposite pnlitic.il f:iitli, .-nid. as a riilr. tlir 
town that can support one su* h party painr can 
supply nutriment enough for the other. It is 
thus the f;n I, due wholly to the dcveinpnu-nt of 
journali>m, that every public question is pre- 
sented to the people from both points ct view. 
The fonM'»|uencc is, that so far as the government 
is rontroUetl by the iH'ople, the only eCTert of the 
pre^s u|Rm that people is to facilitate an enliiilit- 
eneil judgment, by which the element uf irrpsjion- 
riblUty is reduced to the minimum. This remains 
theca<tO, even tlioti;:h the ti ni;!. r of the pros, in 
itadbcussions, may U-, as it Mt fre«|ueutly is, a bit- | 
tcrly partimn and prejudiced temper. — An even | 
more iniport iiit f onsiileralion, in eslimaliiii: the 
elTit ls of a free and untnuumeled |)r( ss upon the 
government of a nation. Is the inmieasural;le in- 
creas4' of [M'rsonal res|K»nsibilily which ils exist- 
ence iutniduces and compels in the government 
itself. In the tiaivcrsal publicity whldi the exist* 



ence of a free press nccc^sitnfos, in all (he arts 
and motives of the men intrusted with the power 
of the government, lies the siuest attainable guar- 
antee against the abuse of that power. It is this 
fact which Macaulay had in mind, when be in- 
sisted that the history of the English constitution 
from the seventeenth century may be compressttl 
into the record of tlie struggles of the English 
press for its lilM'rty. That history is idcntifleil at 
every stage with some phase of the popular de- 
mand for the enlargement ct the rif^ite of the in- 
diviihnil citizen. The ori;.;iual denial of free and 
unlicensed printing was basetl upon the necessity, 
in a government by prerogative, of slmlting ottt 
all inquiry as to the character and conductof men 
in ofllce, all invi-stigiilion of errors or abuses in 
the laws or govi rnnient of a nation. The whole 
tendency and effect of the old law of political 
libel— the common law which made it faMttdable 
to piililish anything agidnst the constittttloil of 
the country or ils established system of govern- 
ment—was to deprive the people of tlie means of 
information as to tlir extent of their own rights 
and privileges, and the infringements niade u\xm 
them by the mistakes or the misconduct of their 
riders. All mo^ieni arbitrary frovernmenis have 
recognized the necessity of some method of inter- 
communication between the government and the 
people by the publication of royal gazettes or 
official organs, in which Is inserted no information 
save such as tiu-y deem it dcsiraMe, in their own 
interests, that the people should possess. The 
free press, wherever it lias forced its way, has 
substituted for an irnsponMble government by 
the prerogative, a government wliic h must do its 
deeds in the light of day, and in the face of un- 
intimidated criticism, and stand or fall by the ver- 
dict intelligently rendere<l. Except on raa- occa- 
sions of great i>opular e.xcilcnieni, where the press 
does misducf by intlaming the passions of the 
hour. It is difficult to d!sco\'er consequences of its 
freedom in political (lis< iission whidi are not tO 
the general advantage of the state. Reflecting 
and organizing public opinion, adding immense* 
ly to the facilities for co ojieration, dilTusing |X)p- 
idar arguments with unparalleled nipidity over 
immense areas, repeating tbcmday after day until 
they l>ecome fuinilinr to all classes, watching with 
a sleepless vigilam for the sliLihfest encroach- 
ments of power, and for tin- eviilenccs of olli- 
ciul dereliction, the pcriodicjd press luks strength- 
ened immeasurably the spirit and resources of 
lilK'rty, and has made chimerical dangers which 
once seemed imminent. This is the general ver- 
dict of historians, one of the latest of whom, Mr. 
Leiky, di < lares: "The growth of the j)rt ss as 
a great jmiw er iu English politics is perhaj^s the 
most momentous of all the ex'ents of the eight- 
( i iilh oenitini-. It is not too much to sjiy 
it has modilied (he ]io|jtieal life as iirof<iundly 
as steam in (he present t entury li is alten-d the 
economical cuudilion of England. Of all the 
iaMrumenls human wis<lom has deviseil, a free 
preM is the must efficacious in putting an end 
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to Jobs, abuses, political malTetmtkm and cor- 
ruption. It is difVirtilt to over e.Hiiiiijito its scrv 
ices as a means for the pulitiuil cdiicuiioa of the 
maawa. Few penona wlU deny, that. In Bngtand 
at U-ast, they outwi-igh tlii' eviln wliich fln' nlniso 
of the pre>« have prcKliucd. AVhi thcr ilivy do 
•O everywhere In lcs.s n rtnin, uihI the inaguiludi' 
■of those evils U u.siial]y undirruifd by thoM! who 
judire exclusively from Euglisb experience." The 
I'liitiil Statt-s is certaiuly not the oouutry to 
which this exception applies. Here, more than 
in England or elsewhere, where the whole fabric 
■of tlie ^rovcrntiu nt is conmiittctl to tin- fn ijin i.t 
arbitrament of universal suffrage, the importance 
«f neana for the wide and unrestricted diffusion 

of politiral inlcHii^ciicc, is li<-yond ralrtilation, as 
ba.<« Ix'fn niaiiy times deniun.st rated. At tlic same 
time it in pro]H-r to admit that the evils attending 
the political liberty of the press are pn-atcr here 
than elsewhere, and are scricHiH enoiiirh to justify 
the profound apprehension they have excited in 
many quarters. But they arc evils wliich are he 
coming leas alarming as the prew of the count l y 
gmws in n -inin rs, in in<h'iK'ndenre, in riiaraeler 
and in iutlueuce. With this growth it becomes 
leas dependent upon political connections, and 
tbercfore less ^ini'mt in its pariis;m>liip. less 
under the c<iutrol uf de^tlgnlng and ambitious 
men, leas addicted to senaationalism, less liable to 

pandrr to the piisstoDS of the htnir ami tlie de 
praved tiustes of the Ignorant. In a eouni ry where 
the establiithment of a newspaper is Kueh a com- 
mon nnd easy altidr» it ia to be expected that some 
new^|>a|)crs will always exist whose conduct is 
not n-irulateil by that serupulims repird for pri 
vate rights and the public well-lieing which ha« 
long distinguished the better class of American 
jnuni.ils, untl is dt^". ■ lo)>fd to an admiraMr <]< m' c 
in the press uf i:^nglaud. The nature of our |H)Ht- 
ical institutions and the flcrreness of our party 
"polities have always develojH-d a al< r fn i dom 
of |>eix»nal refereiuc, u(e<>m|ijmi«-d by u bitter- 
ness and viiidietiveness of criticisra, than is wen 
elm; where. Of this, liowever, it is safe to say, 
that there Is much lem than existed In tlw early 
lllatory of .\nii si. m wspajH-rs, while the vul- 
gar iolruiiion into private aiTairs, merely for the 
gratiflcation of a prurient public taste for scandal, 
haa long been eontined to piiMi( ationaof no nr 
ogniicd itanding in the ei immunity.— S. It rr- 
Buina to Gon^der the relations of the newspaper 
pn"-s to iiidividiiril'~ Thi' law of newspajxT lilicl, 
as it exist'* in Kn.:;land and the l'nit<ti States to 
day. is uu outgrowth of the governmental cvnMir- 
ship of the press, and it retain!* many features 
which had their origin in the principle that the 
press was an interlojK r. wiihotit any well il< liin d 
lights, such as iolierc in other lines of basiness or 
profeftdonal occupation. It nuty Ih* dnubtnl if the 
newspaper, as <iit li. Iia- • \ ( r iiitbn nr < d the cur- 
rent of the common law in any purtieuhir impor- 
tant to the protection of aewnpnper publUhcrs. 
In jKtintinir out thiM fart. .Tiid 'r (Vviliy siys; 
"The railway h&a become the ^succos^r of the 



king-'H highway, and the phwtic ruleaof the com- 
mon law liave accommodated themselven to the 
new coudiiiou of tliingK; but the cboogua accom- 
plidied by the public press seem to have passed 
unnoticed in the law, and, save only where nuKli- 
ticaticjuH have been nuide by Htatutc or con.stitu- 
tion, the publisher of the daily paper occupiea 
to day the .•«aine position in the courts that the 
village pjssip and rt;lailer of scandal (xx-upied 
300 years ago, with no more privilege, and no 
more protection." In the meanwhile, the newa- 
pa])er itwsi has become one «tf the chief neoesal- 
ii>'sof our alert imd eomnicn i d rivili/jition. It 
bears its official relations to the government, na- 
tional, state and local, and it comes nearer to the 
popular eye and licsirt than any other aj^eney for 
influencing public opinion. lu the main it recog- 
nizes the importanceof these relatlona which have 
grown up iM'twpen ft and the communities it 
serves, and dischargt-s the funelions assigned it. 
with a dignity, f«ig>icily, intelligenee and enti r 
prii% not surpassed by laborers in any other field. 
Hiit as the law of libel now stands, it is Impossi- 
l)le to publish an allii>ion to an individual, in a 
record of events to wliich privilege is not ex- 
tended, the Inference ftom which is derogatoiy 
to that individual, which will not be construed aS 
a teelnii( al lit)el in the courts of all the states, 
thus giving the complainant a standing in court, 
nnd placini: upon the publisher the onus of pmv- 
iug the truth of his publication not only, but 
the absence of malicious or unworthy motive in 
making the publication. In criminal prosecutlooa 
for libel, under the old law, the truth was not in 
itself a sulllcienl exeus*-. the basis of the pros«'cu- 
tion iNMUg that ttie libel was calculated to disturb 
the public i>ence, a liability assumed to he all the 
Lit ater if the injurious cliart'c was true. In civil 
suits to recover damages for libel, the trutli, when 
pleaded and established. Is now generally regard- 
ihI as a complete defense, where it can also Iw 
shown that the jiublication was made from gcH>d 
motives mul tor ju>tifialilc ends. On the other 
han<l, the burden of the decLnioos is, that malice 
is pn-smnptlve in publications the truth of which 
can not lie e-iablishcd. The libi I Ix inir false, the 
malice imputable from the act of publication is a 
part of the rm g(»tm from which the action arises. 

And this hoM^, whether the falsehood was tin- 
result of an inadvertence, error or mistake, or 
whether it originated witli a re[vtrter, a distant 
corrps|K»n<leiiI, or even when copieil from another 
news|»n|)«'r. witli due acknowledgmenl of the 
soun e. These are s >mv of the rulings which 
have made the law of liljcl particulariy acvere up- 
on new<|>aper publishers. But It Is tiie fact that 
the p m ral disposition of juri< s is, in mu h cases, 
where the malice is a legal tlctiou, and not an act- 
ual fact, to deal leniently with the defendants. 
Vcnlicls of six <'ents dainau'i's are of CMniinon oe 
currence. The signitii aiiee id ilu*se verdicts l«, 
that while the publiither has been guilty of a tedi- 
ni<-al litH'l, hUguUt w as done in inni .i . T-n- md the 
plaintiff is therefore nut cuiiiled tu .siuuri muiM;y. 
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The present coniliiion of the libel Inw undoubtedly 
.eooouragtii suits which are iu the nature of bluck- 
mail or pcrsecntion; but the reputable press rarely 
siifTt-rs frointhcM- suits Ix'yond lln- iuin<>y;ui( <' and 
expcQiM: of preparing for trial. l:]iiough has been 
Hdd to show that ft la strictly true that no inueof 
the daily ncwspapi r of the day cim Ik; fnc rrf)iii 
a ^'uler or lev< iiuiiUht >>f lilK-ls y^r , tlial is tu 
My, actionable publicalii)ii>. and still publish the 
current nt-ws of tin- day. Tlic iniiM)ssil)ilily of 
avoiding tliat class of pulilicalions h;i.s had a tend- 
ency to make the prcns mure careless tluin it 
ought to be, in the Uiw of language and the form 
of QMertion, and has made the public more lonlcnt 
In its judi,niuiil of ilusi' daily violations of pro 
priety. Some of the more noteworthy instuuceii 
of the cttaiacter of publications that have been 
held lilH'loiis. ;iii<l nf thr circuni'^taiu'cs under 
which the respoa^iliility rests upon the publisher, 
mny Iw given. It is no juHiiflcatlon or escase for 
a litH'l that the publisher of ii ncwspaiMT d<M's not 
persoually know the person libeled; or that he 
did not personally know of the libel inserted in 
his paper previous to Its publication. In a civil 
suit for libel tbe truth can not be given In cri- 
dencc as a defease, unless under a siK-eial plea or 
notke of justifkatlou, "framed with the 8anie 
degree of certainty and precision as fa necessary 
in an indictment for tlie eriin'- imi>uted." The 
justificuliou must be an broad ati the charge. It 
la not a Justification of publisliiitg rumors against 
a plaintiff. ir> piovr that nuch rumors existed. 
Proving the truth of one out of several t liarp-s i.s 
not a JUBtitlcation. £lach cluirge mu!^t b«t sub- 
stantiated precisely as made. The pubUnher of 
an arti(!]o is eipmlly liable with tbe author, and 
an action may lie against lithcr or lioih. It is no 
ju&tilicatiou for libd, to give the authority fur the 
statement. Where there is an ambiguity in an 
alleged li!» !, it is for the jury to determine 
whether the words were used of plaintiff, and in 
what sense they were used. A publication is not 
a libel, unless it relbcts uiM>n some particidar per 
soil, who nci il not Im; named, but must be plainly 
poini. I at. Business oorpontkmH may maintain 
actions for libel, the same as individuals, for 
words affecting their btisiness or property, by al- 
leging special damages. An imputation contained 
in the form of a cpiesticm, e. g„ "Is U. the man 
who biuke j iilr " may lie libelous. Criticisms 
upon work-« of art or liteniry production.s an; al 
lowablc. but they must be fair and temperate, and 
the author himself must not be criticised under 
cover of a criticism of his works, nor must it 1h' 
assumiHi that tn-vau^c he si < ks the favor of the 
public for bis praduciions. |r> thereby makes his 
private character and < on(luct public pro|XTiy. 
This rule was ctablished in the « elebratcd suits of 
Cooper the novelist. Pul)lications u hi« h n tlect 
upon tbe skill of professional men, whose busi- 
ness depends upon their reputation, entitle plaint- 
iff to recover witlxait ppMif of sjHcial ilaniages. 
Vague ehargea against the character of public 
offiom are Ub«k>usw Whore a charge of oorrup- 



j tion is made against any ofDcor, it can only be 
sustained by proof of a apeclflc act of eocruptiioa 
I on the part of plaintiff. It is no justiflcatton to 

si t up that certain honest in( u lu iievc the alkga- 
I tion to be true. Such language regarding a mcm- 
I ber of congress, as "he is a fawning sycophant, 

a mi^^epresentative in con'.:re-s. and a gro-. rlinL'; 
ollice-,sceker," has l>eeu held liln lou.s. To charge 
I a candidate for office with seeking that oflice from 
motives of private gain, is a lilx-l. In a word, 
while the law ju-tifus free criticism upon public 
officers and candidates for ]iublico(Bcc, llic news- 
paper indulging them mast he as careful in the 
use of words, and as specific in its proofs, in 

an aircnipt to justify, as Ilinugli the individual 

i libeled were a private citizen. Chief Justice Par- 
sons, of Maseachtisetts, stated the case in thiswise: 
" Wlif ii a man shall consent to be a candidate for 
a public ollice conferrtHi by the election of the 
people, he must Iwcimi^idcrMi as putting his char> 
acter in issue, so far tis it may respect his fitness 
and qualiticuti(ms for (he oOice. Pul)!ieations of 
the truth on this subject, with the In in ^t inten- 
tion of informing the people, ore not a libcL For 
it would bo unreasonable to conclude that the pub- 
licationof truths, which it is for the interest of the 
public to know, should be an offense aguiust their 
laws. * * For the same reason the publicBtiiHi 
of falsehood ;tnd c.iluniny against puldic olTlcers 
is on otfcu.s(; most dangeroUH to the {leoplc, and 
deserves pimisbment ; because the people may be 
deceived, and reject thelw-st citizens to their great 
injury, and, it may be, to the lo.ss of their lilier- 
ties." A subsequent publication of the uew.spaiN r, 
containing a recantation, if fair and explicit, isad- 
misrible in mitigation of damages. fkKii a pub* 
lication, not retracting the libelous charge, but 
merely attempting to construe it iu a different 
sense from that ^irly imputable, has been held 
not admissible. The defendant can not give in 
evidence, in mitigation of damages, a former re- 
covery of damages against him in favor of the 
same plaint ilT, in another action for a liltel which 
formed one of a series of umubcrs published in 
the same piiiter. and containing the libelous words 
charged in the declaration in the second suit. In 
disproving malice, though the plaintiff may give 
evidence of actual nndie<; and v indictive motives 
on the part of defendant, tlic latter may rebut all 
presumption of actual malice by showing facta- 
and circumstances w hii li iinliuM d him to sup|x)se 
the charge true when he made it. No facts of 
this kind can be shown, however, except such as 
were ariually known to the defendant when he 
I made llic charge. Although the facts and cir- 
cutnstanccs which tend to disprove malice, by 
showing that the defendant, thou^ mistaken, 
believed the charge true when made, mny be 
givi-n in « vidence in iniiiiration of dainagt s, never- 
tlieless, if the facts imdcircumslonce-s offered tend 
to establish the truth of the charge, or go toward, 
makiiit: out a justification, tin y are InadmlasHde. 
The defeusc, failing in u pleading of JusUflcatiOD* 
may rdy upon the same evidence in mitigation. 
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All matters occurring after the publication of a 
HIk I. though they prove it» truth, are Inadaii^'-iM'', 
These roUngi dio not apply to the clan of pub- 
UeatioiM wMph are detcribM t» TpiM\tsgeii. It fs 
selthd iliiit u fair and imp,"trti;il ii( < i>uiit of judi 
cial prtK'ccdln^, which have not bt-en ex parte, b 
« pHvllegcd pabltcatioo. Bat any oonclmlon a 
n( '^v-pajH-r uMxy draw from the cvidi ticc in surJi a 
procwding is not privilfginl. The report must 
•too strletlj oonfona to the actual pvoeeedlnga In 
court, nnrl m\iM contain no defamaforv comments, 
to be privilei,'ed. It is a wo]l-i*ettIed rule that the 
publication of er parte proceedings or pn'liminarj 
«saminntionH, Although they nay be of a Judidal 
4diaracter, in not privileged. When they reflect tn- 
juriously ii|viii iiidividualH, the publisher di ri\ 
no beoeflt front the fuel of their having hwa ul- 
TMdy delfTrrpd tn court, and must found his de- 
fense, not in the trutli of the n ixirt, but in thctnitli 
of the chargv conveyed in tlie re|M»rt. The rule of 
pffvllegedocfl not extend to any additions, editorial 
comments, or headlines, publisheil in fonnertion 
with judicial proceetlinsr*. The |»viblien(i(>u of u 
speech made by a convict at the time and place of 
execution. Is not privileged, and if acaodaious im- 
putations are used, he who pnUishcs them after- 
war<l inii^t bi' resin )nsil)lr for the injury <i« i asii»in il 
to the person attacked. Fair reports of the i>ri>- 
«eediogs of a lej^tslative body are absolutely privl- 
leged; but a priviK ired publiration of this cliar 
acter, as well as of ollurs, may Ih' libelous, mid 
the differenee consists in the proof nwessjiry to 
sustain the action. In privili L'i cl publications, 
good faith is pn'sumed, and the plaiiiiiff iiuist not 
only ^^how the publication, but also that the de- 
fendant. In making It, was governed by bad mo- 
If vee. Where actual malice b shown to exist , one 

who has published that wliirh N jirinin fnrit privi 
leged, ha» no privilege, although without this the 
]»abticat1on would have been privile;^ and even 
Justifiable. Tlw definition nf iirivileired publica 
tions in a more moilern pha-H* of the law of libel, 
ttid has lieen establislied by statute in most of the 
■tatcs. It is evident that the teudeney of the 
courts in to .somewhat extend the protection of 
privileire to ni-wsi>apen»; and that the relief which 
publishers seek from the onerous character of this 
law, as now interpreted, is to larp-ly come from 
the rnbir;:i inciil of this privilcL'^c. in its iH-arinL' 
upon the ordinary business of newspaper publica- 
tioo. In a broader sense than the hiw tmjdies, the 

general privileire of a iiew^piqH-r hflS OOmc to 
cover, in public opinitm at least, the right to dis- 
cuss public matters, and public men, as they are 
ins<-par!ibly connected w iib these niatlerv. News 
can m»l be printed wjih impunity, even when 
there is absence of mnlice ; but the privilege of 
discussion extends to matters of gOTcmmcnt in 
all itn grades; to the ])erformance of ofHcial duty 
by all classes of p»dilic olllcers and a^rents ; to 
courts, pribiuut, charities, public schools, to all 
means of transportaiion. even when in private 
hnnd«; to all s< In nit s and enterprises of a semi- 
public nature, which invite public favor and de- 



|x?nd for success upon public confidence. But 
these difiai^ionii mu»t be carried on in good faith, 
I and within the limits of truth and fairness. Tlia 
I border line between that which Is llbelmm and 

that \\hiih is not lil>eloii- is thus a v.iniie imd vm- 
j certain one, and tlie new.s{mpcr editor who would 
I escape the constant llabtllty to be broaght Into 
court in civil actions for dainn^rcs. must exercise 
cuiiMtant vigilance, caution and discretion. In the 
words of Cliancoilor Walworth, of New York, 
"the law recopnizes no jHcttliar rights, privileges 
or claims to indulgence on the part of the con- 

Iductors of thefniblic press. They have no riglits 
but Bucb as an oouunon to all. Tliey have the 
right to publish the truth, but no right to publish 
falsehcMid to the injury of others, with inipiiinly." 
. — The actual effects of the law of liU-1, uotwith- 
I standing the severity of Interpretation common on 
ilie Im'iicIi, an' not such as to tempt to frifiuent 
res4)rt to it, in the vin<licalion of private ebaractcr. 
The pecuniary damage to the plainlilT's clianicler 
is I he matter in issue in all civil suits, and the lat- * 
ilude of envss examination allowe*! on this account 
involves an onb-al which few men can- to en- 
I counter. It is thus a fact iii at. while the number 
I and circulation of ne\v-iM| < rs are Inordinately 
increasing, libel stiitH are less frequent than for- 
I mcrly; and the number of criminal prosecutions 
for libel Is likewise decreaslnir, fbr much the same 
rc.isons. — Riiii ioi;i! \ruv. The bll>!ioi:rai)hy of 
I typogniphy is voluminous: it may U- found in 
I John F. Marthens' J^pogrnphieal Bibliography, 
Pittsburfrh, Pji., 1**"". The Itlblio-nT^phy of jour- 
nalism is still limited, and the tnr>st im|iortant 
conlribution.s to it are, in England, Alexander 
Andrews' lIi»tory of British JoHmal'$m,/rom the 
Firtindatian of the Netetpaper Prett to the Repeal 
»f tin- Sf.tiiip Arf in IHoo ; F. Knight Hunt's 
I Fourth Eatate: Contribution* toward a Ui*€ory of 
I Xnetpapen emd th* Liberty of the Prm, 18.10: 
Tht AV»M/w;x*r Pn-M : It* Oriijin, P ngit e* nud 
' Prrmiit Pimtinn, Ity Jame:s GnuU. London, IWTl; 
I A ILfioryof Adrrrtintig, hy Henry 8ampson, Loo- 
don, 1874 ; C Mitchell tt'co. s '\r,ri,f taper Pret$ 

I Din etory, publi.sheil annuall v sitx-e lH4fl ; May's 
Britix/i iind Irifit Pnim (luiih, publislicd annually 
i since 1878; and in the United 8tatcs, A lliMory<tf 
I Printing in Ameriea to the Fwrr 1810, by Isaiah 
Tln inas, Worcester. IKlO, of which a wcond 
1 eiiitiou, with many notes and additions, under the 
I dirPTlion of Samuel P. Haven, Nathaniel Palno 
and Joel Munsell, was indilished in 1H74 by the 
.Xmericon Antiquarian Society, of \Vt>rccster, 
Ma.'is. , in two TolumeS; ./<»'/ rnnhnin in the I 'u ifed 
Sfnff 1690 r'> 1R?», by Frederic Hudson. New 
York, 1873; Sjitriiin im »f }\(tntpnp< r Lilrrnturr, 
ififh }fitnm'r* ami l!i miKinrrnce*, by .lose]ih T. 
Buckingham, two vols., Boston, 18<'j2; Itraunal 
Mevunn and ReeoOeeHom tf Rditerial Life, by the 
same, two vols., Boston, lH.Vi ; Ccmnnrnonitire 
Addrtu upim WiUiam Brat^ford, by John William 
WaHace, Albany. IMS; Andrete Bradford, by 
Horali.> (J lies .In!!,-.. Philadelphia. .V» if *- 

Ita^rt and ^nct^iter Writen in AV»r Knylandt 
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1787-1815. by Delaii<i A. Oo<Mard. Boston. 1808; 
Amewan Eiin^rU>/Mnlui of Printing, by J. Lu- 
ther Ittngwalt, I'bi!:id«'lpbia. 18T1; AulMofimphit 
<lf Ba^amin Frnnidin, various editions ; Life of 
M»raee Orftley, by James Parfon, Boston, 1869 ; 
fft iiry J. Iiii/iii"n<l ii nil AV.r V"/ /: JourniiliMni, by 
Augustus J. Mnvi-ricii, Hartford, ItiTU; ikhotUa <^ 
JcumaUsm, by MHutelaw Reid, New York. 1879; 
St^me yi irnjxijtt r Ti lufi nn'fM, by the same. New 
Yoric, 1879 ; I'jfpttgrapliiad JlinceUany, by Jot- 1 
Munsell, Albany, 1^; n»N«iBtpaper Record: A 

C'omp/i ft Lint of X«iritjkiprr$ in (hf I'nitid Stittm 
and Gii'it Britain, irith a f^-rtrh of the. Prv^rtim 
of American Jo>irnii({»in, by W. '1'. CoggSWell, 
Pbiladelpbiu, 1856; The Aim rir.in Xeirgjxtper Di- 
reftortf. by GiDrge P. Rowell & Co., nuiuial since 
1868; Til' Xi irnjHipi-r Dirirtmy of World, by 
IL P. Hubbanl, Kcw Haven, 1882; tXaoXht Special 
Report on the Neietpaper Pram in the Tenth Cen- 
sus of tlje Unilcd Statis. rpnti the n lalidps of 
the preiw to guvcmiueot uud (lie law, sev Jolin 
Milton's AreopaffUiea, a 8peeA for IA0 Ziiber^ of 
Viih'ri iisii! Printiiif/, London, 1644; Macaulay's 
llintory of Eii'jhtiid ; May's ('oiiifif>'fiiiiiiil Jlixtory 
of Eiirjiaiui, cbafw. 7. 9 and 10, ll;il!;iin'.s Coiifti- 
tutional IIi*tory of Enylund; Di- Lolmt's Conatitu 
(imi of England; Cooli-y's Conntitiitional Limita- 
fions in the United f^ttfeii, in which will be found 
citations of libel cases in Amcricui courts. Upon 
the law of newspaper libel, see TbtnMtnd on 
UBbA; Sfiurtton Li!"!: Iliiinlon Lif»I uud S7,tii(hr: 
Cbaper on the Law of Libel and Uu Uberly of tlie 
Pnm; BoUanldbd; Btarkie on LibeL 

8. N. D. Noma. 

PBETIOUS ({UBSTION. 03ee Pabuamxn- 
TABT Law.) 

PRICES. The price of a commodity is its val- 
ue in cxcbangf, expressed hi money. Couroellc- 
fleneuil rigbtly speaks of price as being one kind 
9t Talue. as it i^» nu it ly the vahu- of any com- 
modity compared with a certain quantity of a 
deflniie commodity. In a system of barter an 
article may buvc as many dilTiTent pric< s ,is tlicii- 
are commodities with wbicli il may be compared, 
M commodity is exchanged ogalnsC commodity. 
But wbt-n tbc machin«'ry of a mnnptfiry xtaiidurd 
is employed, all values are measured and ex- 
pressed la tern* o( tluikstaildiurd. ItuMeadofex- 
cliaoging a coat tor a certain number of loaves of 
brend. of pounds of meat, or of days' labor, and 
Ihu'' roujrbly arriving at tbe value of tbe roal. its 
value a estimated in terms of the commodity 
which is at the time and place most current 
(money), ami this is i ()ii-i(l( r«<l to Ix' its value in 
exchange, its price. — Adam Smith Ix lieved tliat 
eveiy article had two prices, a real and a nominal 
price "Tbe real price of everylhin'.', wbat ev- 
erytliing really costs to the man who wants to 
acquire it, is the tofl and trouble of acquiring 
it. * * Ltatxir was the tirst price, tbe original 
purchase money that was paid for all things. 
* * Labor atone, therefcne, never Toiying its 



own value, is alone the ultimate and real standard 
by whicb Uie real value of all cr)ninii>(liiii> can at 
all times lie estimated and conipitti-d : it is tbeir 
real price; money is tbeir nominal price." (liouk 
i., chap, v.) lie further (liscriminate?* betweea 
the natural and the market price of commodities. 
"Wlien the price of any commodity is neitlier 
morenorlcMthan what isRuffleientto pay tlierent 
of tlie land, the wages of llielalKjr, and the profits 
of the stock employud iu the raising, preparing 
and bringinf to market, oocordingto their natural 
[/. r. , the oniinary or avcra^i ] rates, the comuKKl- 
ity is then sold for what may la.* called its natural 



price. 



The actual price at whicli any com* 



modify is commonly sold is called its market price. 
It may bo either above, or below, or exactly the 
same with, its natural price. The market ])rice 
of every particular commodity is rcguhitcd iqr 
the proportion between the quantity which io. 
actually l)roui,dit to tlie market and the drnuind. 
of those who ore wiiliog to pay the natural price 
of the commodity. * * 'The natural price iB» 
as if were, the ccrtral jiricr. to which the 
prices of all commodities arc continually gravitat' 
ing. * * Whatever may l)c the olistacles which 
hinder tbem from settlini,' in this centre of rejHiso 
and continuance, they are (^>nsiantly teutling 
toward it." (Ibid., chap, vii.) — Tliesc few ex- 
tracts from the " Wealth of Nations " embody the 
principal doctrines regarding ]>rices ; and the 
labors of economists who have come after Smilh. 
have only elaborotod these heads. What Smith 
terms the real price is nothing but (he eofoe of a. 
commodity; the nominal price is what is now 
called the price, and the distinction he draws be- 
tween natural and actual, is to-day expressed by 
the cost of pro<lnclni,' the article and its market 
price. What be term.s the nominal price, alone 
concerns us in this article, but tins involves a dis- 
cussion of natural and market prices. — In an 
article of this kin«i it would be impossible to give- 
even a Mqierficial history of prices, as they have 
from century to century been altered almost viith. 
every advance In civilinition. Such a history 
would have to include a complete examination of 
tlie growth and movements of population, the vari- 
ous improvements In agricultural and manufoctur- 
ing processes, tbo gradual incn asc in tbe wealth of 
tbe people, its division among tbem, tbe opjMirt uni- 
ties for trans|if)rtiugand marketing commcMliliee, 
the laws which favor or restrict the power of capi- 
tal to combine and to crejUe monopolies, the regu- 
lations of trades unions whicb restrict tiie markets, 
the systems of taxation employed, the state of the 
currency, and a thousand other conditions, an of 
wiiich may inflvience the prices not only of a 
single commodity, but even of all commodities. 
Out of this complexity It would be almost Ira- 

possible to frame general laws n%'iilating th(» 
fluctuations of prices, whit h may apjiiy under all 
circumstances. IJuf in a theoretical discns.sion of 
prices, certain principles, definite and in tbc main 
general in their application, may l>e laid down. 
It ohould, however, be understood, thai, whatever 
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Intprfcrrs with the free movement of labor or of 
ca]iitn1. the froo cxcliangc of mosey or of oom- 
niodities oxrrts an irifliicnop upf>n prices, pre- 
vcntinjif ihi-m from midiiiig lljcir nornuil U'VrJ. — 
Tlic pric<' of a commodity 18 (Icti rmincd hy the 
relation between demand and supply. It luust ho 
obrlmn that the price of a commodity tmy vnry 
wi.l< ly. iKil nnly in difTt n'nt niarki t-*, Init I'vcn in 
the same marl&et. In order lu Himplify mutters, 
we will Ruppodc that there h but one mnrlcet, and 
in that market tlu> ronip*>titii>n nmonL' luiycpi, 
and also among Heller>i, is so free that lliereean 
be but one price for tlie smw ( imunodiiy at a 
given time. The price is determined by ihi' 
M niggle of interei*ts betwwn buyers nn<l sell- 
t'TH, nnd is Mibjecl to ctmstant variation, but 
always tending to such a rate as will eipmlize the 
supply to the demand. For example, n certain 

i|ii:niiity nf a j'.vfii commiNlity is in tlic market, 
and at a given pricu a uumlK-r of buycTH KUfHcicnt 
to eonmime all of this qiiaotfty will lie found. 
Shniild the qiianlity i>freri-<l, or the supply. })<■ in- 
creiiM'd. witiioui any Incn-iLse in the uumiImt of 
buyerK, there will In' a certain quantity remaining 
tUiHoUi. ami. in lln ir cagerni'ss to di>.jx>se of their 
Ht(x-Io), the hold. r-. w ill lower their prices, bidding 
for custom againxt one another. This reduction 
la price ii usually (some exceptions will be noted 
heprofter) followed by an fncreaiic tn the number of 
buy«'P>. as the eominiidity is now placed witliiu tlu- 
reach of a larger circle uf cuatomers; so that at the 
reduced price the demand may be eqtuil to the sup- 
j»ly. iiiid !is it) the former i tin- wholeof the stork 
may be liisjjosed of. Or another eimliugeiicy liKiy 
arlne. There may be a greater denumd for a given 
commodity than the market is aM<- to iin-ct. In 
th»'ir eagerness to Natisfy their wants, the buyers 
will bid agaiitRlone another, and prici>s will riw. 
But with every rise in price, there will be some 
among the buyers who will be imwilling to fmy 
the increa«e<l price, ko that prices will rise until 
there is only such a number of buyers as will take 
the quantity of the commodity offered. Again are 
the stipply and il> inand < i|ualiz( d, and this is tin- 
general law of prices. — llul tliin supposes a mar- 
ket which has no existence In fact, an ideal mar- 
ket; and a sonn whal cursory < \aniination will 
Miow that there are an almost infinite number of 
circumstances acting and reacting among them- 
selves to influence prices; that the commodities 
in a market do not posHess an e({unl utility to man, 
M»mc being necessary to his existence, others be- 
ing consumed at pleasure, and tlienfore readily 
disused with: that a commodity may poK«pm at 
one tinif a very difTcn iit value from th.it w!ii< h 
it baa at another, and yet the conditions attending 
its production may hav4S remained uncluinged. 

For til • pn -i lit \\ r will «npp<»s<' thai the vahif of 
muni-y rcnuiias the simc (wlii< h is by no means 
tlie case), and that any alteration in prices ari-oes 
from some change in the comnuHlily itself. 
Atn»in. some variations in prices may Ix; of a jM-r- 
m.iii' 111 and others of a temporarj' charac ter. — 
Instead uf sajlug that price de|;)ends upon the 



(Hpiali/Jktion of <lemand and supply, we may say 
that it is governed by tin < unditionsof themmltct. 
"Originally," says Mr. .Icvons, "'a market was u 
luiblic i«lace in a town where provisions and other 
objects were exposed for sale; Imt the word has 
been generalized, so as to mean any body of per- 
sons wlio are in Indmate business relations and 
carr}' on extensive transju tions in any < otnmoility. 
A great city may contain as many markets an tlierc 
aro Important branches of trade, and these mar- 
kets may or may not Ix 1 ie;i!i/'e<!, The central 
point of a market is the |iul>lie exchange, mart or 
auction r«Mnns, where the traders agree to meet 
and transact husines>. In London the suh k mar- 
ket, the corn niarktt. the coal market, the sugar 
market, and many others, are distinctly linalized; 
in Manchester the cotton market, the cotton waste 
market, and ntlicrs. But this distinction of lo- 
cality is not nc' i--iiry. The traders may be spread 
over a wliolu town, or region of country, and yet 
make a market. If ihey lUfe, by means of fairs. 
me<'iings, publislu d price lists, the postofllce. or 
ollkerwise, in close coinmnnieation with each 
other." In the I'nlted States these market- are 
known n>»exrhanges. (See KxciiAXoics. ) — Tla se 
markets, standing l»el ween the prmlucer and the 
consumer, and cora|xise<l almost wholly of tltose 
whose sole occupation is to trade, tend to equalise 
prices. "The market price of many things Is 

settled from day to day liv the at lion of deali i-s 
rather tliaa l>y tliat of prcMlucers. Many kinds uf 
raw produce can only be prodticcd at certain 
times of the year; jkhI i!ie iniitiediate efTect of a 
ris4.^ in the price of such tilings is not to increase 
the production of tliem, but simply to induce 
dealers to bring forwjird lar;:er quantities for .sale, 
and {R-rhaps to import fn 'li sup|>hes fnim distant 
places. If we go into any corn or wool or COttOO 
market, we shall see dcidera Helling readily on one 
day, and holding l>ack on another. The amount 
wliicli eacli of them oITers for side at any price is 
governed by his calculutiuns uf the present and 
future conditions of the markets with wbldi be is 
eonnf"cled. There are some offers which no dealer 
would accept; some which no one would refuse. 
There is some price whk^ will be accepted by 
those whose exp<i-tattou.s of the futiire conditions 
of tlie market are least sanguine; Imt not by others. 
The higher the price that la bid, the larger will be 
the sales." Tlie main purpose attained by these 
markets is to afford, an nearly as poNsiblc, a com- 
plete understanding of the relation between de- 
mand and fcupply at any given time ; and prices 
are f>ovemed accordingly. In attempting, bow- 
e\ er. to anti( ipule a large demand <»r an im Teased 
supply, tla>e traders are liable to error, and must 
sulTer. They also may combine to buy up all the 
supply of a cornnio»Uty, anil then for< e pri< es up 
far above their normal level; but these atti-mpts 
have no hunting effects, and althouirh an abuse, 
are not suflicient to condemn the»ie exchanges. — 
The.se traders, liowever. are merely middlemen, 
and art upon j>rire« only ; they can not ini rease 
directly the supply, nor govern the demand. They 
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arc like a paper machine, whicli takes in at one 
«nd the pulp, and tunts out at the other the i)a|)er. 
The machioe can not increase the supply of pulp, 
nor can it make a greater amonnt of pn\M-T fmm 
the pulj); it call only work upon wh it is n h< 
it. Su tluit while cxchaugea exert au iuij)(>ruuil 
influence upon prices, thdr action Is rather de- 
termined by a sot of out^i(lc' condition^-, ^\lti< ll 
might exist were there nu Huch lucalizetl niiii ku-is. 
— As extreme examples may be mentiontHl the 
suiUlen fluctuations in prices caused l>y a deni.itul 
that could not be foretieeu. The price of all blae k 
cloths may in u public mourning reii< It a '-win far 
above what they usually bring; and yet it woukl 
not increase production, as the demand would be 

liii ii ]y I'f a li iii]Mirar'. i li.iiactcr, ami not likely 
to happen m>ou uguiu. During an cclip»c bits of 
colored glasa may be In denuud and comnund 
high prices. But that is an accidental cirrum- 
stunce. Oil the other hand, by a change In fashion 
the demand for a certain class of gm>ds may al- 
most entirely cease, and prices fall to n ruinous 
rate. Such an event has recently happened to 
Irlnh poplin. — While ordinary variations in prices 
may be explained by tliealtere*! relaiionN of sup- 
ply and demand, yet tn the long run the price of 
a comnKMliiy is determined by its (ost of iiniduc 
tion. Below this coat the price may fall, but it at 
once sets in moHoo a series of events which tend 
torai^i if As there wtnild Ik- an exci ss of sup- 
ply in Mich a cas«-. when the price fell the pro 
ducers would take steps tocurtail their product ion, 
as they could not afford to pnMlucc at a loss for 
any len;.rtb of time, until this excess had been dis- 
posed of, and the coni|>etiiiou of buyers had again 
acut the price up suUlcicnliy high to cover the cost 
of production. An artifidal scarcity is. as it were, 
made to clear the market. Nor is the result any 
different when there is a deficiency in the supply. 
The increased prices offer high profits to pro- 
ducers, wlio incn-.i^c as far as |n>s>itile their own 
output, and capitalists are tempted to inve.si their 
funds in tlie manufacturer by the hoiwof rea|)inf;; 
the hi.L'h protil. so ihai in time the supply i- a_Min 
equal to the demand, anil the jirice ha> t illi n to 
ilH former rate. — In tliis discussion it has thus far 
been supposed that the supply is capable of vaiy- 
tng indefinitely with the demand, which Is not 
the ca.se in fact. A iii w liiiiiiation must now be 
nuuie. Comnioditieis may roughly be cinNscd, ac- 
cording to tlic manner of production, Into three 
rp'ii]!- Till- fir t will include all such a« are 
strictly limited in quantity. In the becond will be 
found those that are capable of being increased in 
number or in quantity, but at a coniinually in 
crca'-inir cost. The third group will include those 
that may be indeflnitely produced at the same 
coMt. Lach of these clanMS or groups will require 
some notice. — 1. Where the supply of a mm- 
iniMlity strictly limited, and is not capable of 
being increased under any circum.ttancc8, it may i 
be Kaid tliat its value and price are determined by | 
the demand. For example, the prj(cs obiiuned 
for ran* coiuii aud curiosities, or the worlis of a I 



decea.st-il artist, may Ite enormous, but they are 
determined by what Adam Smith calls the hig- 
gling of the market, and are as k^timate as is the 
price paid for a bushel of wheat. That is to say, 
by thr comix iitloii of the buyers they have In-en 
tuieed to such a point tliat the demand u limited 
to the supply. Mr. P^wcett, in snch cases, divides 
the value of the article into two elements. .iIih iluie 
utility and dilHculty of attaiumeut, aud bulh of 
theie elements must lie prasent whenever an article 
has an cxchantro value. ' ' For an article, however 
difficult to obtain, can have no value unless it is 
capable either of auppljring some want, or grati- 
fying some desire; on the other liand, no article 
can possess exchange value, If it ran hie obtained 
without dillU uIty, altliouuh the article may be of 
prime necehi<ily. * • Utility is, in fact, almost 
invariably only partially oiK^ralive ; this is the 
general rule, for the < i-e may bi! n uarded as a 
very rare exception wlien utility, as well as diffi- 
culty of attainment, both e.xeit their full Influence 
upon the price of an article. When such a CLse 
doesiK cur, the purchaser itf a comnuKiity is guided 
in ilie price which he <»fT< i-s for it, solely and en- 
tirely by the consideration of the u>>e be expects 
to derive from the article. This can only happen 
wlien the supply of a commrMlily is absolutely 
limited." (13ook iii., chap, ii.) The same princi- 
ple has been expressed by Marshall (" Economioa 
of Industrj'**) in wliat hi' c.ills the " l.iw of de- 
mand": "The price of a couimoiiity meu^uni 
its final ntilily to each purchaser: that is, the vahie 
in use to liinj of that i>ortlon of it which is only 
just worth his while to buy." — 2. In commodi- 
ties of the second clas-s an increased demand caa 
only be supplied at an increased cost. As repre- 
sentative of this group may Ik; instanced agricult- 
ural protiucls. In an old country where the laud 
is limited in quantity, a new demand for wheat 
(as an example) can be met only by a resort to un- 
Cldtivated land-, or by increasing; the yield of 
those already under cultivation, ll mui>l be obvi- 
ous, that at a given time all lands that are fitted to . 
irrow wheat and return the average profit to the 
cultivator, will Ix- turneil to thai use. fc^o that in 
resorting to new land, it must bring irnder culti- 
vation land of au inferior ({uality. or situated 
remote from the markets, that will yield a less 
avcra^re product to the tiller. The cost of pro- 
ducing the wheat that is grown on these poor 
hmds will determine the price of alt wheat. Tliaft 
Is to .say, while wh< at may h:ivc as many differ^ 
cut costs of production as there arc qualities of 
land, ita price is determined by tiM cost of pro- 
ducing it under llie least advantageous circum- 
stances. To secure the fertility of a given piece 
of land already under cultivation, additional labor 
aud capital must be e\|K.>ndcd upon it. But after 
a certain jxtIimI the ivturns obtained are not com- 
im ii--urate with the additiimal expen.se incumMl; 
I after a certain amount of capital has been ap- 
I plied to land every increaw in produce is secured 

by a ir.ur' than ]>i"portioiiate increase of capit.al. 
I buch on iovcbtmeut of capital must follow, just 
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iw a n»orl to an iufcrior quality of lands procodeR 
ami enforces n rise in the price of the product. 
Tlie geueral tendeucy, Uier^ore, o( Uie price* of 
agricultural prcKiuce, is In the loo^ TOO to in- 
crease. This saiu' ]>) iitcipleftp|p'Ui» iii'^o to mining 
<q}ef»Uon!), as uiiuerul depodto arc limited. Of 
eoune tbe opening up of vast extents of nnoccn* 
I>ii (l mid fertile Miil. or tlie discovery of new .iinl 
priKluetive mines, may not only countcnict tins 
tendency of pric es to ite, bot may even produce 
a fall, liy olTi riiiu' very nine h irr' atcr ii«lv:int!iy;es 
than evinteii before. The iii)plleaUnu of impi-oved 
proeeii.<*<-.<) to agriculture. l)oth !<ueh as enabie tlio 
land to yield a greater alnolute produce, witb- 
out an c>quivalent incronse of labor, and mch 
diraiiiisli thf amount of hihor and i \|H'ii-e (tf oh 
taining a given produce, muy prevent a rise in tbe 
price of the produce. Ifinlng operations are more 
ausceptihle of nx'chatiieal iinprnv( nient thaniiirri 
cultural, and therefore the anUtgonizing agency 
against a permanent ri.sc in the priecH of mineral 
pro«liirts !■< more active than in agriculture. The 
law of diminLsUing returns, that natural agents 
that are limited In quantity arc also limited in 
their pruduetive |)uwer, but that long before that 
power ii* stiviched to the utmost they yield to 
any additional ih-mands on pro::res-ively harder 
tcrmii. true, as it ia only smipendcd, not an- 
nulled, hy improvements in the arts of produc- 
tion. (Mill.) — AgrieultuiT has Ix i n uMe to profit 
ISMl by tbe important advances uiuilc in recent 
times, and consequently there are not such active 
foret s to eouiitc nirt tlie teiidi-nt y for flie prii es of 
agrieiillural prmlutts to ineresisi-, a-< there e.xist 
in purely induklrial openttions. The priiu'i|>le of 
a division of employments can be applied only to 
a limltcil extent in the cultivation of land. an<l the 
intitMiuetion of machiuer)* is not followed by that 
wonderful increase which accompanies its use in 
manufactures. The land possesses a certain fer- 
lility, \\Iii<h beeoiiU'^ c.xhau-ii^l tis .-ueeessive 
cropet are taken from it, unle^ it \h renewed. At 
- the beginning of the eigliteenth century It was a 

common U.s;i;:e to ltow mi<-< i "•-i ve crops of white 
com until tin- land wtis utterly e.\liaust« d, when 
it was left to recruit itself by resting in a slate of 
nature, while other i)ortions weri' undergoing the 
liame process. The praelieeof fallowing unimally 
a portion of the arable land, and of interposing a 
«rop of peas between cereal crops, was even then 
becoming common, and at a later period gret n 
crops, such as turnips, clover and tm- lm i---, were 
alternated with grain cropn. This rotation of 
crops Increasi'd the capacity of the soil, and the 

lnip"'vrtii« iit^ ill the brei diiig of live stock, the 
preparation of uriitieiid manures, and the appli- 
cation of bei\or meth<Hls to the cullivatinn of the 
land, were retleeted in the in< reas(^l prnduciive- 
UCS8 of the soil. Thoe steps have retpiired a 
great outlay of capital, and if the laws prohibit- 
ing or restricting the imi>oriatiou of agricultural 
produce hnd not been repe aled. Knglsnd could not 
hase ol.tJiiixd .sufficient fiMfd fi.i lii r pMpuInti. in 
from her own itoil, and wliat wheal aUe did grow 



would have sold at famine prices. In spite of 
these many advances in practical agricidture, the 
average yield per acrs in England has steadily 
dlrotiiished. while It was 29.8 bushels during 

the decaile 1849-58, in the following ten years 
it waa 29.1 bushels, between 18(i9-78 only 25.6 
I bnshels, and In 167V It had fallen to but 16 bush- 
els, Mr T.aiid then wrote that. "In tlie United 
. Kingdom we appear to have approached a point 
In agricultural production lx*yond which capital 
' can Ih- oiherwlie more profitably laid out than in 
further attempting to force our jMxirer « la.sj<-s of 
soib." It had become cheaper to take the siuplus 
production of Russia, India and the United States, 
and tbe tendency of the price of wheat to rise 
i was thus che< kt il. — It is said that rent does not 
enter into the expenties of production, because 
the price of a eommoillty is regulated by the ex- 
jx-nses of priwlui iiig that iM)rtion which is raised 
1 under tin- most unfjivursdde exiKliug circum- 
I stances. For example, the price of wheat is gov- 
erneil b\' the cost of gnnving a lnishr-1 iiiion the 
iKioH'st (|ualily of lauil cultivaled. sd jxior thai it 
j can not and dfies not juiy n iH. So that if rent, 
I which ia but the surplus producetl by the iH-tter 
, Isnds over this margin of cultivaiinn. as fixed b}- 
' the |K)ore*t lands, were aboli-hed, the price of 
I grain would remain unchanged. Thisi was Uicar- 
do*s theory, and, If properly understood, is true. 
That is to s.iy, n iii (h>es not make prie*-, Imt 
price, rent. If a demand f(*r grain ariiies, and 
the increased price will enable lands hitherto not 
capable of irrowini; wheat and ii lurninLr the ex- 
pen sesi of pnxliu liiin to be c ulliv altsl. the relil of 
all other more productive lands will ris<'. The 
I increasinl price of grain has extended the margin 
j of cultivation, and rents have been inerease<l. 
The siune principle applies also to manufactures. 

(But in estimating the co^^i of producing or manu- 
facturing, or even sellinc, any product, rent must 
he inrludt^l a> a fartur. When water power wa.s 
chietly U2>eil in manufactures, the biles where water 
power was to be obtained, were sought and com« 
mamled hi:rh rents. The mo-t aviiiluMe Ini-iness 
sites iu a city are sotm (w cupic <1. and may com- 
mand almost fabulous prices. The farmer who 
pays rent for a certain piece of .soil can not com- 
pete successfully with another who own«. or hires 
at a lower nmt, land of a like degn e of fertility; 
! and for this reason, the wheat growers of Eng- 
land, who bare to pay high rents for tlwIrhAd, 
<-an not ( oniend a'jaiiist wheat Ltown in Amer- 
I ica by farmers who obtain rich lauds for a mere 
I trifle. — But as land is llmfted in quantity, while 
population and the demand for land are cnniin 
ually iiK n avini;. the price of land and also the 
rent of laii'l ri>e. An examination into the prire 
of laixl in Fnince showed thiil the aveniLf |)ri«i- 
per hec tare had he<'n <iuadriipled since 1T><J». tripled 
I ^iiice 1^1*1. and douhle<l since the first yerirs of 
I the rule of Louis Philippe. As regards rents, little 
I that Is definite can he snid. In France it Is esii- 

lu.i'cil fli.it ill rural districts the rent,- of aiTicult- 
1 ural lauds arc about 'i |>er ceut. of their vahie» 
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being go%crnc<l iilmost entirely by the returns the 
Uind will niiike to tlie leniints. In liirge towns 
and cities they nmy be as high !Ls 20 per cent, of 
the vahie of the land. the niosl nvailuble busi- 
ness sites may comniaiui lli.u rent, and yet allow 
tbe full rate of protit to the tenant. Some agri- 
cyltunl lands, such m are fitted to produce cer- 
tain vines giving a peculiar w ine, may al-o com- 
mand what appear to be exorbitant rvnts. It may 
even happen that the price of hind and of rents 
dimini-ih. a*, for example, in small villair<^ w lii< h 
ure drained uf their population by a neighboring 
hurgo dty. Such oases are, however, nut so fre- 
quent as to aflfect the general t( mli ncy of prices 
with respect to laud. — Of eoiiuiuHliliefi in the 
third group, that is, such iin may be increased to 
an almost unlimited extent without an increase in 
their cost, manufactures may be said to form a 
large part. As most nianufai ttiri >, however, eon- 
sunie articles that arc the produce of the soil, it 
migbt be supposed that they would follow the 
laws govcminiT the value of thos<' artich - Tliis 
is in a measure true, but only to a limited extent. 
The value of an agricultural or mineral product 
lie>i almost whitlly in tlu' value of the raw material, 
tlie lulK)r exiK-nded Ixing merely one of appro- 
priation. Any increase in the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the raw material is added, to its full extent, 
to Its cost. It is not HO with n manufacture. Here 
thi re are three elenn-iits. or factors, which enter 
into the price of the linislied product: 1, the cost 
of the raw material; 2, the plant necessary to 
carry on the process of manufaeturr; and :i, the 
labor employed. Uf these three factors tiic cost 
of the TOW naterial phiy» the leaat important part, 
and a fluctuation in it^ price must be a great one 
to Ik- felt in the pnnliu t. For example, a rim; of 
20 per cent, in the price of flax would not cause 
the price of linen cloth to rise as mucl» as 5 per 
cent. An increasetl demand for a manufacture, 
as a rule, affects only the price of the raw ma- 
terial. There may be, and genemlly is, an in- 
crease hi the price of the finished pnKluct when 
the demaiiil is greater than the supply. Hut this 
increase is only temporary, and is corrected by 
the Increased production whldi follows the exten- 
sion of w ork>i liy the introdncti<m of new catiitul. 
There ueetl not necessarily, therefore, result any 
permanent in c rea se in the coat of production, 
and cons4'e|uently In price, save as resjMH ts that 
which follows tlie rise in price of the raw ma- 
terial usL-d in tbc manufacture, and thiii is gen- 
eruily so small as to be inan>reciablc. In tbix 
group of commodities the price more nearly ap- 
proximati s to the actual cost of proilucllon than 
in the tirst and second groups, as tbc competi- 
tion among matrafacturers is more active. — It 

may even happ' n that in the face of a gn .itly 
Increased demuud the pricx-tt of muuufacturcd 
products may fall. In our former position we 

aviumed that no incn ase in the cost of the nec- 
essary plant or of the lalH_>r employed was oc- 
caaioned by such an alteration in the demand. 
The cost of production may be lessened. This 



follows from the increased productiveness that 
may tie caused by oondncttng manufacturing op- 
erations on a large f.cale. as it allows a more 
complete division of emiiloymenls, thereby cuuh- 
log a greater d. i:n e of skill in the bbor, asav- 
ing in the material, and an economy in many 
of the proceoes and methods. As the extent to 
which this saving process may bo carried di pen<ls 
upon the extent of the marlcet, and as the market 
ts, in the case of commodities that are nereRsary 
or i vi ii of voluntary consiunption, enlar^'ed by 
a reduction in the price, which brings them with- 
in tbc reach of a wider circle of buyen. tliere 
is practically no limit lo which the price may 
not attain. Through improvements in machinery 
iuui processes of manufanture the price of the 
product may fall a* the enlarging of tbc market 
offers new op|Mirtunities for applying such im- 
jmivements. Should, howevi r. a marke<l rise in 
wages occur, the cost of production is increased 
and the price of the manufacture genemlly fol- 
low.s, but this is neither a us\ial nor a busting 
result — General prices have llieir periods of ebl> 
and flow, rising at one time and falling at another, 
according to the general conditions of tnide and 
industry. These general movements have a ( c r- 
talnperio<li( iiy. rising until checked by a finam i d 
or commercial crisis, and then falling until again 
nnsed by a new demand. Thus, the years 1S5T. 
1S47, 1W7, 1866 and 1873 were marked by ex- 
tremely liigh prices, but they were succeeded by 
years of falling prices. " When trade Is good, a 
state of things is crinted in w hich a dei\v!;\\ ;nd 
movement of prices is sooner or later iuevitabie. 
A great atimuliu baa been given to production 
in certain favorite industries ; caf^ilal has been 
employetl in creating new establi-shnients, or in 
extending fl.xnl w ^rks and plant; laborere have 
flocked into the trade, attnicted by high wages; 
at a jH)int the demand is found to be below tbtt 
supi>ly, the prices of the manufactured article 
become unremunerative, and in time the raw 
material and labor employed in the trade are at a 
discount. Tlie fall is )>recipilated, moreover, by 
the inability of speculiUive holders of slocks to 
hold on In the face of falling markets. At each 

new stage of the decline new s;des become n<'ces- 
tary. till there is apparently no limit to the fail, 
just ns liefore there seemed to Ih; no limit to the 
rise. IJy sympathy almost all markets come tO 
be affected, the low i)rices in one market attract* 
ing capital to it, and so weakening other mar- 
kets, wiiih; speculators who are hit in one depart- 
ment of trade seek to cover their loeses by aalea 
of t.ome commodity or atock which has not depn-- 
ciutcd." (Gillen.) — Thh couri>e of evenU may 
be Illustrated by an example. The year 187ft 
marked the culmination of an era of grr-at spccti- 
lation and inflated prices. During the follow- 
ing six years, or until 1879, the deprcesion of 
trade and industr\- beeame nton- and more ag- 
gravated, and was Hccontpanie<l l»y a gradual 
fall in prices. This will be sliown by the follow* 
ing table : 
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It will be noted Ibat tlu' fall in the i>ric<' of UhhI 
products WM reUtivelj less tban of manufactures 
and raw materiala of manufactures. — As 1878 

w III* tW iK'ritnl of ma.ximuni iiiflatioii. mi 1S79 was 
the 3'ear of grealcut dcpreuion. in that you, how- 
tver, a reaction occurred, and waa marked in tbis 
c ountry liy a {rn-.-it revival in tlir ( unvtnn lion nf 
railroads, which rc^ultc-d iu a great int-n-avc in tlic 
demand for iron and iteel. So great was the de- 
nand tliat priHluctlon cotihl not for soni<- tiinr 
meet it, and tliu courM- of pricrs in tlu' iron trailc 
during tiie last four years (1879-68) will afford a 
very good example of the manner iu which the 
supply and demand arc ttiualixi'd, in accordance 
with the law we have alriady <K-serilx>d. — At the 
iM-irinoiag of 1879, pig Itoa was selling at about 
# I H per toiL The sudden demand was such tliat 
neitln r ilnmi stio proilurtinii n'T inipHrtaticn^ of 
fon-ign irou were able to tuitlsfy it, and iu Febru- 
ary, 1880, tiie prioe had risen to $41 per ton. Tliis 
iMcpii.'tinl cosHlitioii coiilil not, liowi vrr, cnnlin- 
Uf for any leiiu'ih of time, as the prouuse of rit li 
|)nitlLs indue I'll ilie blowing in of all fumareHthat 
liad reniuiued idle during the long periml of de- 
pre$«iou, and gave a stimulus to iuveslments in 
new bbist furnaces. In .\pril, 1879, but 241 fur- 
naces were iu blast; one year lutcr the number liad 
increased to 4S1 ; at the same time in 1881 . to 45S. 
anil in I'^nJ, t.i J">T Mtanwliilr. Imwi vtr. the 
supply wu^i being adjusted to the demand. Dur- 
ing tlte years WHbSS then were laid 27.878 miics 
of UfW lines, but the niileau'e laid down was a! 
ready beginning to be les^, and new enit ri>riH( s 
went slowly taken up by c]ipitali-stH. Thi>* (l<- 
crease in the construction of railrua^U was n fleeted 
in the demand for iron and steel. While the price 
of piginm wiw. in February, 1880, $41 |ht ton. 
the average price for the year was $26.50; for 
1881. $35.13, and for Ift^S, $35.76; showing tliat 
the va-tly ini n-ajie«l prtxluclion wasbrin^in^ price* 
to a normal condition. During the firnt hIx months 
of 1888 the high rate of production was main- 
lain(^l. but in tli" fai <• of a ronf iimally ditnini-h 
ing demand, mi iliat priceTi fell to if .'o |K-r ton, ami 
]vrM. The pmiuceni then commenced to re»<trict 
their output, and furnaces were elo.ii-<l, so that 
while iu .\|'ril, \xs'i, there w« rc 4.'>7 furnaces in 
blast, in April, IH-SI, tin re \\< n- <.nly 875, and 
many otlicn were on the point of shutting down. 
In tine conditions will again he equalized and pro- 
<luction resumed. — The tlncluation in jiriccs must 
Tary widely according as they apply to commodi- 



ties thai are mt-essjiry to supiwrt life, or to those 
which may be dis|N>n.sed with. For example, food 
is essential to czutence, and any deflcienry will 
produce an alteration in price out of all pro|M>r- 
lion to llic amount of the d( ficiency. Jb u must 
have fo<Ml, and a cvrtiiin quantity of it ; it lius licen 
noted that the consumption of food of men In easy 
circumstances (Iim-; nai dilTer wiili lv in linns of 
al>uudauee and of dcurtli. If the price uf ,fiH>d 
riHes, they curtail their expenditures in oiherdirec^ 
tion-. snihat a M-arcifyof fcxMl i.s vcrj' apt loln-iic- 
coinpani. d hy a genenil proMtnition of industry, 
and the only tnide that thrives is that which deala 
in fiHHl products. The fluctuations that occur in 
the price of food have a very wide range, and are 
_i,Teat ev ( n %vlir n there Is no famine or real dearth. 
At the conclusion of the seventiH.>nlh ccntuxy, 
Gregor}' King estimated that a deDeiency in the 
harvest would niise the |>riee of ( urn in liie fol- 
lowing proi)ortioui«: A detieit of oue-teuth would 
raise the price above the common rate three- 
tenth-; a d( Ii( it of two tenths u.mM rniM- it 
I ighl tentiis; of three tenths, one and six lent lis; 
of four-tenths, two and eight-tenths; and of fiv»- 
tenths, four and llve tentlis. (Quoted in Dave* 
nant's WorlLs, vol. ii., p. 224.) In a famine there 
i.s no limit to prices of food wive the ability of the 
c on-umers to buy. Wliaicver affects the supply 
of grain (talcing this as a representative article of 
L'enend and tin ( s<;iry consumption) will l>e n*- 
tleeted in prices, and prices will vary in a ratio 
very dilTerait from the variation m quantity. 
Mr. Ttxike oli-erv< s that the ))ricO(tf oorn in Kng- 
land has reptat.tlly ri-en fnirn 100 to SJlK) per 
cent, and u|iwanl, when the utmocl computed 
deticiency of the crops luis not U-en more than 
betwtrn oue-si.\th and one-thini of atj average. 
The cause of this is not dilbcult to deieniiine. 
At the time ho wrote, there were laws which pro- 
hibited, except under ceriain conditions, the lin> 
porlation of (<ini into England, and ilie home 
crop wus chietly tIejH lulud uiwn. Agriculture is, 
however, most uncertain, and until the harvest la 
neinally seeum!, it is as likely to be deficient or 
to fail utterly through meteon)logicBl inlhnnces 
n hii li it is Iwyond the power of man to control. 
.V deticiency, whether it really exists or is oidy 
apprehended, hec«»mcs under HUt h circunistam eH 
a fecriouH matter, and, being e.xaggeniied. forces 
the price licyund wliat is justified i>s th'' facia. 
"The more the mere forces of natur* g n ponder- 
ate iti |)ii'iln( tion, the h'ss can tin? sujipl\ 1m- in- 
creased or decrea><cd at pleasuR*; the more fre- 
quently, aa a consequence, do we And monopoly 
prie(>.. Tlius, the pHMlm tinn of wheat invari 
aliiy conne<"ti'd with the onh r of the sia-ons. 
H« tween Mf<l time and harvist, there area nura- 
Int of months whi(>h neither capital nor nkill can 
shorten tO any ext«'nt. The cultivation of land, 
to l»e very much grt'ater antl more lasting, sup- 
poses so many conditions pn<cedcnt, increii.se of 
live stock, buildlntT'. etr . that it can he attained 
only after a scrii - i f \p ir- Hem e it hap|H-nH 
that wlu.-at, much mure than numulacturetl prod- 
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tu't'i. Is Kubjcct l»» oppn'«'>iv( Iy liiL'h and to op- 
prfs-sivoly low prion, dtiririj; a long ]N>riod of 
lime. No matter what tin- intiiiencf of tlic 
forcesi opemtin;; in the opposite direction may 
hv, the price of wlient depends most largely on 
the result of the \&st crop." (RoKher, " Polit- 
ical Economy," cxli.) Thiwe violent flnctnatlons 
.■lie liowevi-r. cornctrd in iir"|.orli(>n to ilic ex 
tentiion of the market. Wheal varies in price 
much )mb now when there are three great wheat 
evportiiii; coiintric'*. Hii^sia. India and the I'nited 
tilulcs, than it did wh« n tlit re was hut one. — As 
r^rds manufiBCtUrcs. while, a.« we liare airc*ady 
«'cn, there nmy or»nir violent fluclUHlionH In price 
by nuMjn of u snd<len demand, yet they are soon 
correete<l by an iiu n a-i-d supply, as capital and 
Ubur may be bad to aJmoet any extent. — It Im 
hanUy necemarT to more than note the jorrcat in- 
fluence whieli the ( list of 1 1 ;iii-]M)rtation lias on 
prices, and bow great chau^cH have been pro- 
duced by every Improvenient In the means of 
carrj'ini? comin'Mliiics from the place of produc- 
tion to the place of comiumption. — Among the 
many circuoMtances that may artttcially ^ect 
pric es may Ik; menliom d the attempt to determine 
them by law. " Fixed prices by >;ovenuiienta! 
authority were soonest attempted after ImkI bar 
▼ests." Nor was the attempt confined to articles 
of ncci'sslty, for the rate of wages has also been 
aubje< ; 111 ^iK'ii nu':i'uri's. As prices are j^ovenicd 
by a number of conditions over which the law 
can have no control, Inch ill-considered efforts 
arc wor^e than us«-less, beeaUM'. by ititerferini; 
with mitural conditions, they may work great 
mischief. A curious survival of these laws, which 
nrr' to be met with in the l^wtory of all nations, 
lies in tii4" usury laws, which allt tnjit to a limit 
to the rale of interest. — There are, however, 
other circumstancef* that may artiflciaUy raise 
pri<'es. For example, there nuiy not exist free 
ciiin[t> titii>n anioni; jinxlueers, but one or a Htnite^l 
number may alone have the power of producing 
or of selling the commodity. A man may pos- 

^^•s<. v.iy all the availablt- niin<^s of a ecrtain nu'tal, 
and this will enable him to fix his own price; a 
patent may confer the same power upon an in- 
venforor one who di«i]>os<'>- i>f Ihc pafi'ntfd artiele. 
In surh cases the price depends upon (he ability 
of the i>un-huser, and a1t>o upon the position of 
the vender. If be bohU a complete monoiwly. 
he nniy almost fix his own pri* *-; but If at a cer- 
tain limit, «-i>ini>etition may bet .ilN d out. he mitst 
make his price below this limit if he iulends to 
reap the full proflt. In either case the price Is a 
iiionoiioly |iri< <-. Ciiprice or fashion may for a 
time (»u»c«-ed in forcing prices far above their 
normal level. The price of false hair was enor- 
niMUsly increased duritiir the li v.c when fashimi 
iliclatwl the wearing of enuruious nia-si- of liair 
grown by others than the wearer. In time i>f war 
the supply of some commf«lity may Ik- partially 
or wholly shut off, ami almost fabulous pri<"e«i 
may Im ilie n -u!t. Th<' j>ri«'i' of eollon was (|uad- 
TUpled during the rebellion, on account of the 



blockading of the principal southern ports, and 
; for a time a vcritnlilc faxoine in cotton exltted. 

Or the ravages of disease or of in.sects may pro- 
I duce a s<-jircity. The price of wine in France at- 
tained the highest limit when the oTdium ravaged 
the vines. — It has been assumed that the valtw 
I of js^old and sliver, the currency In which prices 
arc i \pres,sed, remains unulti red. We uui-i imw 
coasider the effects of changes in the value or 
purehaslag poww of the cireulatiag medimn. 
The value of the precious metals is governed by 
the siune laws whii h reiridale the value of other 
commodities, and in thr lonu; run depends upon 
the cost of pro^luction. Ii<'ing, moreover, pnnl. 
ucts of the oirth, their supply is in any one dis 
tricl liiniicd, and an increased quantity can In* 
secured only with a gn-ater expenditure of labor 
and capital, and consequently at a greater cost. 
Tluy I" Ion II, therefoj-e, in the second grouj) of 
commodities. This tendency, however, of the 
value of gold and silver from time to time to in- 
1 creii^r, lias lufti fouiitcnicti d by the dtsrn\-( i v of 
I new and jirniluelive luim-s, and in some ca>cs the 
I supply has l)een somiu li im n asdl tiiat a nurked 
I fall in prices has resulted. The value of money 
is determined by compjiring it with other conunod- 
Ities. If at one jM-riod a yani of cotton cloth is 
i worth fifty cents, and at another otdy twcoly- 
f five cents, two things may have haj i| nn*-!!. Either 
the cost of |irodueinii Ihi- cli'tli may bi'en de- 
I creiLsi'd to thai extent, or the purchasing power of 
i mimey has been increased. In the first case, the 
value of the cloth, as eoni]iared with other ( one 
moiiitics and with gold, will have Mien; and in 
the second, the value ot the cloth, as compared 
with oth' T eommodifies. may have remain«d un- 
ehanped. and it has changeil only as repirds pohl. 
I In this latter case the value of ^^"Id will have Ixi-n 
I altered, and as it measures the value of all other * 
commoclltics, their prices will also he chanfrd. 
A general rise or a iri netal fall in prices is due 
I to a change in the value of nioney. Hence the 
t value of money varies Inversely with gi^neral 
prices, risina: as they fall, and fallin* as tin y ris*- 
— The value of money varies with the supply, 
like the value of any other commodity. If pe 
exehan;:es of a coinmimity nmain unchni^gi-^l 
in quantity, by d<ud)ling the amount of money 
in circulation, genend prices would also Ik- doub- 
h-d : by halving it, prices would fall one-half. 
• * The value of money, other things being the same, 
varirs inversely as it-< ({uantily: every incri-nJie of 
quaulity lowering the value, and every diminu- 
tion raising It, in a ratio exactly equivalent.** 
(Mill.) In order that this law may lie true, we 
I nmst supjxuse that g<»ld and silver alone constjiuie 
I the currency, and that cretllt in no form is used, 
("ndit has, without reirard ti> the form it may 
lake, exactly the Nune purchasing )>ower with 
money; and an exercise of the credit power has 
the same effect upon prices as would an e<|ual 
amount of money, liecausc prices depend uiM>n 
I pureliaMs. "My farihe most powerful intlneiiee 
i exerted by credit ou prices i* coused by increaitiiig 
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thx ptircbasing power of the oouBllj. If It were 
ni»t for cn-ilit, the dcmaiul for coniinodlUe.*< would 
frt-quenlly be nnich U-s.^ than it U. In foet. when 
«Tcdit u fredy given, the denuiud for a commod- 
Uj nmj inoieaite wUbuut any aiwignttble limiu; 
whtn the demand la so stimulated, pricta may 
ti iiip<ir:iri!y ri-i- in \ < t v ^ti ikiii:^- iu iiiik r. We 
lay [larticular itlresys upuu tiie word ' Icinpunuily,' 
becauae. aa frMiuently atated, the price of all 
« i>mnnMliii("ii, exti jit thn^- \%hnv<' supply is nli-o- 
lutdy limiud, inu'-t jihv;iy-, in tlie lurig run be 
n-uulalc-tl In ihrir < t'-t t-f pn'diK lioii. lint al- 
thoujrh c<'>t <»f pnxlnt tinii dcii i inin« > a |M»iul to- 
wnnl which the priti-s of ( injiim><iiiieH luust ulti- 
mately have a teiidemy to ujiproat h, y< t tlic priees 
of (.'oounoUiUva moy ii*iupoiurUy vithcr very muiU 
fan short of thdr co«t of production, or b<; jrreat 1 y 
in t \i I (if ii Till".' v:iri:iti. ms in prici' .■iri-.h;r 
to »udden tluetuuiiuu^ in the duinaDd and supply 
of any particular commodity; nothing eierta ao 
jxiwi rful :in iufliK iK e in p-pHlucing llu-sv llui tii:i 
tium a.-* au exleuded system of credit. If no < n dit 
were given, and if everything werBODOse<iuently 
paid for by mitm-y diri'< lly it wjia purehasctl, 
there would lie little fiH c tdation ; eonuiKKlities 
wouhl geaerally l>v Imii-lii as they were wanteil; 
«Tery thing connected >^ >ih trade would be regular 
and uniform, and there would be no great Tarta- 
tlOD« in the demand." (Fii\v( i ti.) "Money and 
credit, " says Mill, "are exactly on a i>ar, in their 
effect on prices.'* — Any event which hrgt'I.v in- 
cri HM S till' atiiouiit of nu-ni y in i ireulation will 
alter its value, and cau^v prices to vary. In an- 
dcnttimcft, when huge aloclui of gohl and silver 
were hoardi-<l by the state, or in the templi-s, or by 
private iudividuuls, the oix-uing of 8ueh reservoirs 
fwoduced grcul revolutions iji prices, but the effects 
were almost wboUj locaL In modem timea such 
* reToIutions have been caused by the dlitcovery and 
workinji of lurfii- dt ixiviis of piUl or i r Tims, 
about the beginning of the aixteentb century the 
mlnea of Pern, and later on, of Mexico, began 
to pour their products into the lap of Europe. 
IlumlMildt tRtiuuUea Unit the annual export uf 
gold and BDrer from America to Europe. I>etwcen 
1492 and I VM). am-Mintcd to 2."iO,«H)<» jiiastrcs; Ih-- 
iw'een IjOO iu»d I Vt-j to 3,000.000; and from that 
tinaetol600, toll,0()0,(KX). According lot he !<ame 
authority. Europe, before the tune of Columbus, 
had a circulation of 170.000,000 piu^treM; about 
16Q0. of 600.(KM).0(KI. A rapid ih-precialion in the 
value of money occurred in tbiA period. The 
piieea of rye in Saxony from 1885 to 15S0 were 

tw i< f a< hii;li ii> ff ini I IT.I to irdXt. .According 
to Guruier, the French priee«i of wheat, from 
1480 to 1800. were nn an average 4.08 franca of 
the prfK-nt price jxT mtirr: from l-'Ol to l.'i'JO. T* 
fraucMi from \'t2'2 to l,"i4(>, 11. 'JO franc-; from l.">4l 
toUMO, 11. <U* fnuio.; from l.>61 to l.>Hi, 21. a:! 
francs; and from 15t<l lo 1(MR>. 32 51 francs. In 
England the price of wheal from 1.V50 to lOOO 
■was i.t'A limi- a- liiL:li a- from I to i:^hi. Ar 
cnnling to the Frcucb writer MoiUellicr, the pur- 
chakiug power of allver, aa oompaied with the 



I average value of twenty-seven commodities. aa> 

; sumiiiiT it to have been 1.0 fnmi IT.V) to IWt), was 
j 2.9 fix)m 1350 to 1450; 2.8 from 1450 to 1550; and 
1.5 from 1550 to 1650. Mr. Tof»ke Niy> ( History 
of Pricea," vol vi, p. 282). that " no ri^vin yricea 
can be discovered until 1570, fifty yeara after the 
entry of the SpuiiiaidH into Mexico, ami alm«i-t 

i thirty years after I bo di^icovery of the Putosi 
silver mine in Mexico." But the flgurca we have 
jw*t (|iiii!ed show that the pureha>-in;^ jtowcr of 
-ilvcr lia<l U'gun to decline cv«n before thehuppIjT 
' fr<»m Auurica could have jiMHUteid uiiy effect, 
j Uox hi r attributes the fall in the value of money 
to the fact thai at tlii.s ix riotl in many nations 
there was a "transition from a sluggisi'li circula- 
tion of money, made still more sluggish by the 
custom which everywhere prevaHwl of lioaiding 
tre.i-.iire, to u !;i](iil cireiilaiion. wliieh \vus ma<Ie 
I »tiU more rapid by the um: of uU kinds uf KuUtli 
I tutes for money. Adam Smith believed that till 

I 1570 the value of si|v. r flid not fall, but an bia- 
torical table of Eni^li-h coins would show that n 
great change oecurriHl between 1546 and 1551; for 
while the nitioof gold to silver in the former year 
wu.<« as 1 to 5, in the latter it was 1 to 11, and in 
1020 had become 1 to 13.3. It Is kiii>wn that 
from 1570 to 1G40 the purchasing iwwcr of silver 
fell rapidly, nnd the ultimate range of prices waa 
renelii <1 ill HilO. Ali-on Cllisiniy of Kuro|x-") 
(tees imporiaut consequences atteudiug the in- 
creased supply of money. "The annual supply 
of the prxious metal for the uw of the glolK* 
wu:s tripletl; before a century had expin-d, the 
|)rices of every Kpecies of produce were quadrupled. 
The wei'.'lit of d>'bt and ta.xes inrensibly wore off 
under the iiitluence of that prodiy:iouH increii.se; 
in the renovation of industry, the lelitions of 
aociely were changed; the weight of feudalism 
cast off; the rights of man established. Among 
the many conciirrini: cau^- s \'.lii< h inn^pind to 
bring about this mighty couKuuuualiou, the moi»t 
important though hitherto the least observed, waa 
the discovery of Mexico and Peru." Aiid Mr. 
Cairnes declared thai the m-w supplies of gold 
and silver "supplietl and rendered {xxsible the 
reniark.ible expansion of oriental trade, which 
forms the mo.st hiriking couumri ial fact of the 
age that foUowetl." (" Kss^iys iu Political Econ- 
omy," p. 110.) On the other hand, it was fol- 
io we<l by much misery and hardship. " So rapid 
was the fall, so great the disiurbanceof tradi' and 
industry that followed, so wholetMUc the reduction 
In the value of fixed incomes and permanent 
chari;es, thjit widespread distreM and much pir- 

Iiuaneul paupcritun re»iul(ed. * * Mr. Jacob 
attributes to the overwhelming changes in the pur- 
' cha^e power of money, at this period, thai sudden 
inei i a-< of paui>erism which ga\f occasion for the 
e-i:tblishment of the English l)4H)r laws, and those 
I tlnanciul endiarntKsmeuts of Charles I. w hich led 
' to the gr.al relK*lli<m. Insii-ad of a slow and 
' !,'rad\ial diniinulioii of the wciL'lil of indebtedness, 
1 debts were, in many ca>es, abnoeit couIiM-4ited by 
1 the »pid depredation of tlio money In which they 
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tfm to be paid. The creditor dan mm very 

generally impovcrislicd. if not hoju'lcssly ruiniHl." 
(Walker, "Money." p. 180.)— From 1640 the 
Talue of money appears to have been quite at*- 
tionary. Durinir the scvcntf-vnlh oe-nturv the 
ammal export of gold and silwr from Ainerini 
to Europe was, according to Humboldt, about 
10.000,000 piastres ; during the first half of the 
eighteenth century it was 23,600,000, and during; 
the second half. 35,300.000. Ileestimatcd tli;ii in 
1700 Europe had a circulation of 1.400,000,000 pi- I 
tttrea; add In 1809. 1.884.000,000. But In spite of 
these inc^f•a^l'^l ^uiiplies the vtiriations of price are 
rather to be attributed to alterations in the com- 
modltleB fbemsdves. and not to changes in the 
value of money ^Tr, .Tcvons t)i'!i<'v<'<l that the 
value of gold did uiidiTgocxK-nsive vari!ili()n.«i dur- 
ing tin- latter part of this period. "Between 1789 
and 1809 it fell in the ratio of 100 to 64, or by 40 
■per cent. From 1809 to 1849 it rose again in the 
ratio of 100 to 245. or by 145 imt rent." (" Jour- 
nal Statistical Society," June. 1865.) And there 
are other facts which would prove that there 
wa.s an extensive disturhaiuc of values at that 
time. Roscher attributes the fall in value to the 
restrictions imposed by the war upon the free 
Cirrtilation of commodities, and the rise which 
Occurrcil 1811^-48 to the removal of these restric- 
tioin. — In 1848 large deposits of gold were dis- 
covered in California, and three years later in 
Australia. The Mexican and Peruvian deposits 
were cliiefly of silver, hui the produce of these 
new mines was largely gold. At about the same 
time the Russian gold mines became very produc- 
tive. At once a panic arose in Europe over ilic 
results that must dow from such a vast increase I 
in the supply. H. Chevalier fn France recom- I 
mi ndf-d the adoption of a sin<ile standard of silver 
in that country, and his work wa.s translated hy , 
Mr. Cobden in England. But the best examina- 
tion into the elTects of the new discoveries is to 
be found in Mr. Caimes' " E.<wMiys on Political , 
Economy," to which we must refer our readers. 
Mr. liogers says that it ia calculated that, between I 
the yean 1848-6n. gold valued at £657.000,000, 
an<l^il\'r at <j::i*.<WMi 000, were arlded to the' 
ttwk uf the pR-ciou» metals of the world. A 1 
goodly iibare of the silver has been absorbed by 
India and China, the ■' I^ondon P'ennnmist " <*s- ' 
timating thai. iKtween 18.5^ and 1872. upwanl 
of £flO,O00.o<Mi was sent to thos*' countries. As 
to the real effect of these di.scoverie« on general 
prices little is known. Mr. .levons believes that 
the vahie of jjold fell at leaist 20 jK-r cent, between 
1848 and 1874. As compared with silver, its value 
did not materially alter between 1890 and 1860. 

The disi i)vcry of larirc dt poNiis uf -ilvi r in the 
United States cuUM.-d the price of silver to fall, 
and the fall was accelerated by its demonetization 
in Germany and the Seamlinavian coiintri> s in 
18T3-8. So that, while the ratio of ijold to silver 
was, in 1867, 1 to 15.57. in |87h it liad Ixcime 1 to 
18. Such was the expaiisi'>n of tnidu ami the in- 
crease in the mvs fur muuey during the jxTiod 



Uiat has elapsed dnoe the Caltforalan and Aus* 

tralian mines were opened, that it may Iw douhtf-d 
if there has been so great a variation in prices as 
Mr. Jevons imagines. And as a proof of this. It 
may be noted that during' the !a>t few years a 
number of economists have raised a cry of a ^car- 
city of gold, that its value is appreciating, and 
prices of commodities are tending downward. 
(See GifTen. " Essays in Finance," and the flics of 
the "London Economist" during the last four 
years.) An exceedingly valuable essay upon the 
"IMstrflmtioD and Value of the Predous Mctala 
in the Sixteenth and Ninefei-nth Centuries," hy 
Prof. T. E. Cliffo LesUe, will lie found m " Mac- 
millan's Magazine,'* August, 1864. — Prices under 
an inconvertible paper currency whose value is 
always purely arbitrary, may reach almost any 
limit!— Of prices in the United States, little study 
has ever been made. In colonial times prices 
fluctuated widely, and indeed until long after the 
revolution. This was due, not so much to the 
scarcity of money, as to the almoat total absence 
of a market, which Is at once an Incentive to pwv 

duction and a rcLTulator of prire, Tlie scarrity r>f 
money led to the regulation of prices of labor by 
law, and also to a resort to wampumpeag. or shell 
money, and a barter currency. Silver Jirices fell 
enonnously, and there were muny complaints. 
The crops were limited and uncertain, and until 
1641 there was little or no trading. In that year 
Xew England commenced to build up her carry- 
ing trade, and in 1652 was enabled to cstalili>li a 
mint, the pine tree shilling then coined becoming 
the standM^ of value. The barter currency was 
>lill maintained, as was al'^o the wampum, so that 
silver was exported. In time, paper issues were 
resorted to, at first under such limitations as to 
Iirevi Tif depre<'intion, but later excessive Iswues 
were made Every change affected prices in the 
same way that like restrictions affect them to-day. 
NumlxTless laws were passed with the intention 
of preservinjr a balance between the prices of la- 
l>or and nu rchandise and the currency, but to no 
purpose. " Whereas there hath bene divers com- 
plaints made concerning oppression in wages In 
prizes of ronimodyties in Smith's worke, in exces- 
sive prizes for the worke uf druaghts and teamea 
and the lik«, to tbe great dlahmKM* of Ood. the 
scandell of the Oosp l, and the irrief(> of divers of 
God's people both lieare in this land and in the 
land of our nativity," etc. (Ma.s.H.. 18;W.) — The 
elder Winthrop wrote about 1040, that " the scar- 
city of money made a great change in all com- 
merce. Merchants woidd ."-ell no ware, but for 
nioni y. Men could not pay their debts, though 
ilu y iiad enough. Prices of land and cattle fell 
S4)()n to oni half and Ic-s, yea. to a third, and after 
to one-fourth part." In that year the price of In- 
dian com was fixed by law at four shillings, of 
summer wheat at six shillinpi, of rye and barley 
at live shillings. an*l of peas at six shillinL'>* a 
bushel. The interest of money was fixe<l at s p< r 
cent. The prices tif com. cattle and other prod- 
uce were cuutinually falling, and the wages of 
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Ubor was nude to follow. lo 1646 the law de- 
termined the rate at whirh cattle should he taken 

in |)avnicnt of puhlir dui-s cowx of four years 
old aud upward, £5; heifers and sitt-rs, iHrtween 
two and three yean old, OOb., and hetween one 
and two yt-ars. 30^ ; ovt-n of four years anil up- 
ward. £6; horses and mares of four years aud up- 
ward, £7, etc., etc.. ami mk Ii ( -.timations were 
frequently made. In I68a the rate of intereat 
waa reduced to fl per cent. Prion trere In great 
confuiiion by na^^^ii of the many currencii-- tli. ti 
used. Madam Knight gives tbia aprigbtly account 
of a bargain : " They pive the title of merchant 

to every trader, ^y]l" T'Mos l>is iro<Mls acforditlir 
to the time and specie they pay in; viz., iniv. 
money, pay aa money, and tnutlng. 'Pay' in 
jrmi'i. ]^<rk and beef, etc , at the prices sot by 
iJie general court. ' Money ' u piwes-tjf-eight, 
ryala, BoRton or Day Rhillings, or good hard moD- 
ey. a8 winetiroefl sIItct coin is called; also wam- 
pum, viz. , Indian beadn, which serves as chanfre. 
• Pay a« money ' i»» provision aforesaid one third 
cheaper than the assembly set it; and ' trust/ as 
they nprec for the time." A kntfe. worth In hard 
tn«i!H y ^ix iN nce. would co-l twelve |>cnce in pay, 
and eight pence in pay us money. In 1712 a r^-- 
gime of deiireeieted paper money existed, and a 
few year* later banks wen* rcsorlcd to. Between 
1712 and 1716 the price i>f nilver rose from eight 
to twelTe Kliil1iu<r« |>er ounce. In 1730 a long list 
of cnnirao<lilies receivable for public iluesnt prices 
determined by the jrenend ii>sembly, was issuetl, 
but was repealed in 1738, only to be renewetl as 
occaaion aeemed to requUe. In 1727 silver waa 
at arventecn ahfltinga per ounce; good merchant- 
able 1x1 f ai l"3 |H'r liarrel; pork, £5 10s.; winter 
wheat, eight Hliillings; summer wheat, seven ahil- 
lingw: barley and rye. six ahillinp); Indfam pom, 
four 'billiiii;s per bushel; and other mminodities 
in projMtrtion. The condition of alTairn bitauie 
worse in spite of numerous financial expedients 
for iH tleririi: them. In 1741 Gov, Shirley stated 
that e.veliatiLie bi-twi-en sterling and >Ia>sNic liusetl.s 
pa|MT u.i> 4.">() per cent, in favor of the former. 
Aa showing the condition two linea may be quoted 
firom an almanac of 1749 : 

■■T>i>' r .nittry iii ii I- with nance to market coins^ 
And CAtry ItHtd* of uttcrvd nioury lioni«r." 

In 1748 the price of silver waa forty shillings 

per ounce, and one year later li.id ri-i n i.> ^i\iy 
shillings per ounce, the prices of eoiuMiodilies 
following. Then iM-pin the oppn-s-ivi- meas- 
ures of the Engli-h parliiinient, whirh ended in 
tlie revolution. The is,sues of coniiuetiial cur 
rency deranged values everywhere. — In 1776 
muDO]>ulies and extravagant prices in the nec- 
easaries of life were Imjiortant qut*tions, and 
in 1777 Ma-SMichu^elts jm-<ed a law ti.xinu' the 
price of labor and of couun<Nlities: Farm lalior 
in anmmer shall not excoefl three shlllinir* p^-r 
d.iy, wheat, 7' 6d. per bu-hel; rye. .'»^ , wik)1. is. 
per i)ound: IsM-f. 'M. and 4il. |N-r pound; collun, 
Ss. per potmd by the bag; flannel, Us. 6il. per 
jard; flour, 93a. per cwt.; blocimery iron. 80h. 



I per cwt. at the phu» of manufacture, etc., etc. — > 
Much the same coarse of eventa waa exp«*rienced 

I in the (tther eolonies. In Rhode Island, for ex- 
ample, rum, which sold for 13s. |K-r gallon iu 1740, 
brought £1 In 1748, and £1 8s. In 1754; tnohuaes. 

£1 3s, per gallon in 17-16. and £2 lis. in 176.'): 
wilt, 14s. jx r bushel in 1740. £1 H5>. in 174^*, md 
£2 las. in 170,-i; Hour. £18 Is. ikt Iwrrel in 1748, 
and £45 4s. 9d. in 1709. In 1770 a convention 
flxetl the price «jf rum at £6 158. jkt gtdlon; of 
molasses at £4 16s. |M*r gallon; and of salt at £10 
per bushel. Tea was worth £5 17s. per pound; 
cotton, £1 17«. i»er pound; wool, 18s. per {wund; 
Indian corn, £4 10s. per bushel; and WcHimerj' 
iron, £27 lier cwt. The wages of a common hi> 
l>orer waa fixed at £S 8s. per day, and other lalior 

' in iiro|x)rlion. — It must be obviou-^ that little 
would be gained by a more extendiHl .study of 
these price>. They show a period of enormously 
inflatetl prices, induced by excessive issues of an 
irrctleeinable paper <'urrency. When in 17H1 the 
legislature of Virginia by law fixed the sc;i!r of 
deprecation of the continental currency at 1000 
to 1, values were no longer measured In this 
medium. Throughout this p«'riod congress passed 
legal tcndcT acta, laws determining the prices of 
labor and of eomroodltiea. and laws against '*fore- 
stalling "and " engrovs-iiiL'," lint nl! to iu» purposj-. 
The currency was subject to higher laws thiui 
those of a legislative aasembly. and prints were 
govertuil by the currency. As illustrating the 
cfTect.s of an over i-^sue of an imfleemable cur- 
rency, the peri«Ml n: instructive; but as n*- 
gnrds prices, it is almu»i barren of lesult^. After 
1781 specie l)egan to come Into the country, and a 
tnoie normal r i:inie of ])riees was establislu i|. - 

1 For the subsec^uenl |ieriud there exist few data 
for any complete hfaitory of pricea, and faeforo 
attcinplinir to summarize what material is at hand 
it will be well to look at the conditiua» of pro- 
<luction and the means of marketing tho reaultS. 
The farmer himself was tlie principal consumer 
of the pnidtice raised on bis farm, and his few 
aud simple want-* wi i-e almo>t wholly Mitisfied l)y 
hia household. In lb09 Gallatin estimated that 
about two-thirds of the clothing (including hosiery) 
and of Ihf houv and table linen, worn and tised 
by the iuhubitant« of the United States not re- 
siding in cities, was the product of family manu- 
f ii lure- What few things could not be supplied 
in this way he obtained of Uie village tradesman 

j or mechanic, between whom and the surround- 
ing farmers a limited amount of exchamre*. took 

I platv. Hut everything was Im-al. TIm pluIs 
were bad, the cost of transporting produi < 

{ such as to prohibit any resort to a distant market, 
I and confined as he was to a limited territory there 

w fis little inilucenient for the farm* r to grow more 
I than was suflicieul to supply his own wants. 
; Prices also were local. In the neighborhood of 

cities, fann produee w.is hivdier in ]>ri( e than in 
I the interirir. and the further one wiiit from the 
i city the h»wer fell the price, liecause there w a-» no 

1 market for it. Moreover, prices fluctuated wide- 
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ly; wheat mifht be very low one year, and at 

farnini' prii < s the lu \t; it Itti^t In* HUiK'nibund- 
ant in one county while very acaree ia u neigbbur- 
ing dtatrtct. tb« difficnlties Btteading fta tnuMpor 

tntion prcvrnidl ('(jualization of conditions. 
Nor were tlu ic llicim aiis for niarixeling the prtnl- 
ucf, the mertlumt cliiss wen* nithcr enjirjigetl 
in a foreign and not in n liomc trade, the fomier 
bi inir 'he more profltable. As the markets were 
limited, inanufariurcs were in their infancy. In 
fact, erer)'thinj; wils primitive, aod prices also 
wen? In a rudimentary condition. "Where the 
ecoiKunic life of a pcnplf iv slill uiiilcvi l(t|ic(l, and 
the proiluclioa of one cutcrpritio is not from tlic 
flfat baaed on the estimated cnmumplion of an> 
other, till- circulation of troods hrinir^ witli it 
great pmliis and ^rcat los-cs; wherejis, prutUii 
and losses n^Tow ^mnller, but at the same time 
more uniform and regular, in proportion as the 
circulation of pootls increases in rapidity and 
re.sndarity." (Stein.) — Suc h wjis the condition at 
the beginning of the revolution. Laws not only 
restricting their power of mannfacturinp, but also 
their power of trading'. In 1 in i-n inipn-cl mi the 
colonies by parliament, bu llmt they were forced 
to depend upon their own exertions, both for the 
miniiti>>ti'< of war aiitl tin- iitci -^-ary artic]("; of 
Cun.suu)ption, whicli Jiad pn?vioa>*ly hem cliirlly 
iioported from Great Britain. Exhau^hd by tlie 
loag war, and without funds or credit, with no 
regular markets for their prtMluce, jealous of one 
another on account of commercial nt-gulations, 
aod pressed with taxes, some of the states had 
recourse to pa|M r money and legal tender laws. 
It u as a pi riod of irn at siilTi ring and depres-sjon, 
aod the range of prices dillercd in each state 
according to ita currency, and in each district 
accoriHiig to its iiatunil charai-dTi'^licH and tin- 
meauis of access On the fornialion of a siabli- 
central government, confidence wan rest on <1. and 
with the j'car 1795 one of our tables of prices 
begins. Already the chief industricii of the i-oun- 
Irj' were agriculture and commerce. The Euro- 
pean wars, which began in 1788, gave a great 
impetus to both, u great proportion of the carry- 

ing tKule <if till' world iH'iiig thrown into Ihc 
hands of the neutral iVmerican&. The wars la-stcd 
until 1807: in that period the reglslered tonnage 

iniTi a-. d frntii 3«T,7:i4 to 84x.3()«, and while the 
exiMjrts of tlonie.'iti*; produce incrtyi-scd barely one- 
flfth. the export of foreign products increased 
nearly 12.> ix-r cent. In years of <icarcity in Eng- 
land the eX|M)rt of grain would ex|mnd, and the 
exjiorl of cotton show some growth; but gen- 
erally speaking, the country had only a HUiall for- 
eign market, and was content to do the carry- 
ing iratli- for other nations I'iikin says (if tlu »i' 
years: " Wc have before us a table giving I ho 
price of flour at Philadelphia from 1785 to 1828. 
n |w riod of fotty-four years, llie accuracy of 
which, we iH-lieve, may be relied up<tn. The av- 
erage price of tlour, from IKt to 1793, aci <ird- 
in^r to ilii« table, was ^5.41 \n r barrel, while the 
price from 1793 tu lb07 (excluding the years 



1803-8, when Europe was at peace under the 

treaty of Atniens). being twelve years of war. 
was #9.12, making a difference of $4.71 per bar- 
tel. * * By adverting to fbc price from 18S0 
to 1828, after EurojH! had again s<-tiled down in 
peatx', it was reiluced to |i5.46, iK-ing only live 
cenl.s more than in the first menlioned period. 
The advanced price of agricultimtl pnvhicfinus. 
during the long wars in Europe, was acroinpanied 
, by a great advance in the prict? of lands in the 
United States."— In November, 1807. the Berlin 
decree and the British orders in council led to the 
withdrawal of the larger part of tlic fon i^ni < uni 
merce uf llie country from the ocean. The value 
of the total exports fell from $108,848,130 in 180T 
(of whicli Ats,0(H).mK> were of domestic produce), 
to ^22.i:U».»(H) in 1 St IS (of which but l(9..VK),(M)0 
were of domestic origin). Shut out from foreign 
markets for the time, prices naturally fell .sharply, 
and this our titble shows. In 1809. hc»wever. the 
t xpoit of domesti*! produce ros«', but was not so 
large as in 1808-7, and was seriotuly interfered 
with by the war of 1819-14, and fell in value in 
the latter year to Ics.s than ^;7, 000,000, although 

iour table shows tiuit prices ruled high. The 
carrying trade was for that year nil. This com- 

lu lled a LTi-attT allciilioii to thr fb-v eloptni iit of 
llie inl( rnal rrsoun i s of the country, which had 
uji 111 this ]xri(Ml remained almost unnoticed. 
By shutting off commercial relations with the 
outer world the einlwirgo acts, non intercourse 
laws, and, finally, the war, gave an impetus to 
domestic manufactures, by tmating, aa it were, 
a market for their pmdncts. During the war 

prices rulcil liiLrli. and in s(,mc of the sl.itt'S 
were further ioUated by redundant paper isfiues. 
In 1819-18 aflver flowed to New England, being 

di>pl iced in the other colonics by the jiaper cur- 
K iK V. In 1K14 businevs was brisk and prices 
rajiidly advancing, when the bubble burst, and all 
banks uutMde of New England suspeiidi d. The 
pa|x;r issues increa.si'd, and prices continued to 
rise. " Money lost its value. The notes of the 
city banka depreciated 20 per cent., and ihoaeof 
the country banlu from 90 to 80, and specie bo 

ciilirrly ili-a]pp«-ared from circulation, that even 
the fractional parts of a dollar were substituted by 
small notes and ticketa. iaaned by banka, corpora- 
li*nis and individuals. The depreciation of money, 
i nhancing the prices of ever)' specii-s of property 
and commodity, appeared Hke a real rise in value, 
and led to all the conacquences which are ever at- 
tendant u|>on a gradual advance of prices. The 
false delusions t-f artificial wealth increased the 
demand of the farmer for foreign productiona, 
and led him to consume in antlHpntion of his 
crops. The country tracb r, vi ilucr il liy a denian<l 

1 for more than his ordinary supply of merchandise, 
was tempted to the extension of his credit, and 
fdlcil his stores, at the most extravai:ant prices, 
with gwuls va.-lly biyon<l what the actual 
sourc es of his ciistoux i s rould pay for. while the 
importing merchant, havitiir no guide to a^rtain 

i the real wonts of the community, but the eager- 
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n(*« of Trtnilcrs to purchase his commoditlfs, st-nt 
orders ahniad for a xupply of manufurtim"^ wliolly 
diqiroportinncd to tlu- ( (Tt^vttve demand of the 
ooantiy. Individi'iils of every profession were 
tempted to embark in 8peciilation, and the whole 
rominuniiy was literally plunm-tl in di-bi. The 
pUntjf uj moneg, as it was called, was m profuse, 
thst the manag«ra of the baokn were fearful they 
nmlil not fiml u (Icmaiid for all they roiild fiibii 
cate, and il was no unfrctiuenl occurrence (u hear 
of tndivtdaala noHrlted and urged to become bor- 
rn\v« rv. ximlt r priuiii-> s as to iiuliil^^rnrt's the nio>-t 
teni|ttini;. Su( !i < otit imn d to he the slate uf tilings 
until lowanl tin- 1 lo-,- of tlie year l^l^." (Quoted 
In Goujre.) Ah iti New Eii>;laiul siK-eie payments 
Were niaintnine«l. this KiKfulattve mania was not 
retl«-<-tetl in our table. The abiiM-s of " banking." 
which at that time was ooui«ldered to bo iasuiog 
note*, were the main catwe of the fluctuations In 
pritH-N fronj this p<TifMl evi n dow n to 1 sfio Alin<i--i 
every ittate had a circulation of xla own, and the 
arale of depredation dlflTerrd to each state. To 
makf the eiirn-iK y more uniform, coniiTi^^ i-^fnli 
li^hed a national bank in 1816. ami the stall hanks 
nmimed specie payments in 1817. In the next 
two y«-an< banks were greatly niulliplinl in the 
we>t, m arly nil is-iictl circulatinji noti-s, and eon 
ducte<l lliriroipn. lions in u rtKkless manner. The 
national bank h|Krululed in itsownsliares,forciQg 
the price up to 1156.30 per share In September. 
1817, but id I)e< ember. ISIH, il had fallen to f 110 
per share. In 1818 the crisia came, and a period 
of sta^natloa and deprmslon succeeded. Land in 
ri nii-ivlvania wa» worth, on the avenipe, in 1H09, 
%:.)!< p< r acre; in 1815. #130; in 1819. f85. " The 
newspupt rs of 1819 contain numerouK accounts of 
riots, ineendiar\' fires, frauds and robberies. The 
huuw committee N|)oke of the change of the 
moral character of many of our citizens by the 
picsemv of distress. ' The distress extended to 
Kew Knglnnd, but was less severe Uiere than else- 
where. In the W(?4t it was intense. • • Stag- 
nation and distress lasted throughout 1890. i*rices 
were at the lowest ebb. and llqiridation went 
slowly on. Whe.'il sold at twenty rints per bushel 
in Kentucky. A man in western Kentucky iiitop- 
ped "Nilea'ReglBter" because one bami of flour 
us^tl to psiy a year's svd>s<Tiption; now thre«- bar 
irrLs would not. At Fitlsburgh flour was if 1 p< r 
barrel: lH)anls. 30 cents per Inindn-il : oheep. ij^l 
Imported grMxls wen! at the old prices. • • • 
Rent of a jfiven house in Philadelphia fell from 
|1.30ruo ^.j.-jO; fuel fn-ni i^ipi lo j!uV"i<); flour from 
$10 to 14.90; beef from ccola to 8 cenu 
per [louad. • • Wages were low on iialf 
lime." (Sumner and Ootiu'i .) In isji cm < urrcd 
a slight reoction, but prices felt again in 1883. 
Stop bwe. stays of execution and execution acts 
w vre ptuweil, in tlic bnp<' of relievinir the di-lr< 
Brietl}- summari/**! the course of events was us ^ 
follows. 1821. bu-sinesM was dull In the beginning 
of the year. Tin- effects of an rximnsion, appar- 
«»itly commenced in the spring, began to l>c felt | 
Hi June or Julj. and by October the Hpirlt of spec- I 
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ulatlon was tolerably active. In 1822, n reaction 
comnn ni ( d in May; .some kindsof imiM>rti'd gcHHls 
fell !■"» 1' I .( III. in Philadelphia; and Tnited 
Slater tmuk Mock, which had been held at 115 in 
February, was sold in New Yoric on the Isi of 
May at lO-J. aixi tM>fore night had fallen to 98^. 
The effcct->» of the reaction were felt tliroughout 
the year. In 18S3-4, Imnks extended their o|M-r 
atioiH, inrriusi d tlu ir issxics, and the s[>irit of 
speeulatiou was excited, resulting in the cri-sis of 
18S8. InAprit(i8SS)newacameof agreatriseof 
priri s in EnL'lisJ) niarki ts. and excited gnat <\m-v- 
idation lit re. Twenty M veu cents were olf»red 
furujilarKl cotton, and refused, though the holders 
wouhl, a week Ix-forc, have been happy to obtain 
20 cents; cotton yarn. No. 15, rose from 35 to 45 
n'lits; .Muscovado sugars advanced a dollar on a 
hundred, and St. Domingo coffee rase from 17i to 
81 cents j>er pound. The rise hi the prices of 

ti ib.irro. dni^s and spices wils very r(in-.idiTal)Ic. 
The mania applied chiefly to cotton, and lasted 
through Hay and Jtme. The " Charlestown Fa> 
trioi " mentioned that "the same pane! of c«if(on 
had changed owners six or seven times within 
a week without leaving the hands of the factor." 
Corn wns iiprnoti-d in onler that cotton ini;:bl bi' 
planted. In .luiy tlienews of a fall of :{d a |Mnind 
in the price of cotton in Liv«rp(jol pricked the 
bubble and precipitated a crisLs. The effe< ts of 
the reaction contfamed through 1826, in a general 
dullness of businesji. " In the soutliern states the 
consequences were most trying, as the high price 
of cotton had led to an ovcr-extenslon of the cult- 
ure of that articli', and as tlii' planterv, encfiuraged 
by the dcnund fur their staple, had plunged them- 
selves to debt to support a splendid style of livtog. 
The manufacturern of cotton were, also, great 
hufTerers. Cotton clotb, which it co«t 18 ceuti» 
per }'aru lo import in 1825, was imported in (be 
spring of 1826, at 18 cents." (Gouge.) — We 
must now retrace oui steps, and note two impor- 
tant inHuence-s which were beginning to be ex 
erted on prices to this period. During Uie war 
large amounts of capital were tovestcd in manu- 
fa«'turi s, (-jM < ially in woolen and cotton tnills. 
On the return of peooe there occumnl. as we have 
seen, on era of speculation, and enormons im* 
portatioiH were made without n irard to the con- 
dition of liic markets tuid the abiiiiy «if the pur 
chasers. During the first three-<pi!U-i< rs of 181ft 
the value of imjNirts was $83,080,073. and from 
Oiiolx>r. 1815, tn the snme month in 1816, the value 
anjounted to til.' i ii..iin u-. sum of $1 15, 1102,700, 
of which but $18,000,000 were re-exported. About 
$70,060,000 of the imports represented woolens 
and cottons. Tlic d<iin> 'tic nian<ifa< tun rv cotdd 
not make any progres« in the glutted uiarkeis, 
and appealed to congress. The tariff act of 1816. 
h.'ivinir e^p-cia! reference to cotton and W'toltn 
manufactun-s, wits passol, and <ts the lir-i k ;,ily 
protective tariff it marks the iM-ginning of that 
long (*i>urs4- <if l«-gislaiion which hii>< materially af- 
fecl<-d the prices of manufactuntl giM»ds. Hence- 
forward this must always lie taken into account. 
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OS it artificially raises priccH and iiitnxluces n dis- 
turbing influence. Tbe fact may be noted, witli- 
out attempting to trace tbe effects of the many tar- 
iff lawH on prircs. Maniifju tun s 1m _':m h> 1 \ti mi 
as population increased, an their demands became 1 
enlarged, and as the great natural reBourcea of 
thecounfn," were doveloiM-d. Tlic introdurtion of 
machiiiiTv nupplautcd Ibe liou.'>ehold induhtrics, | 
and tlie growth of a nuirket for manufacttuvd 
goo(L<t Bllowod the concentration of pro<«»s,>es in | 
large eslHbli'^iimonf.H. where n niiip" minute diviN- 
ion of einploynient.s eiHild 1" l ai i inl out; therise 
of maoufacturiug towns, and the wider cultiva- 
tlon of the raw materlahi of mmnifacturm. acoom- 
pjiiiii il till jilirnd ( midilions. Tlii^ n-sulted in 
8 gnuiuiU fall in tlie prices of nuuiufactm'ed goods, 1 
as fanprovements in proceimcs were {ntrod1lM^d. or 
a wider market. Ivofli to Imy -md to sell in. aro-e. 
From thill time ou, prttxs of nmnufuctures iM-cnme 
steadier, and followed, in a icenpral way. tbe eco- 
nomic condition of llie mnrkit'. — .\iiotli«T im 
fMirtant intinenee eou.si.s(e<l in the improved mean.s 
of tmn^^portation attdof marketing goods, which 
brouigfat llie producer nciir to the consumer, re- 
ducptl the cost of tranHrMirtinir products, and thus 

PXti-iiil»-d till' market--, wliilf .it the sjimc titiu' 
equalizing pricen by allowing a freer and mure I 
rapid interrhanee of commnditios in all parts of ! 
theconnlry. .V< i-.irly :is ITJMI I'cnnsylvaniii uii- 
dertonk to const met canals, hut (he attempt was 
abortiTO, and ended disastrously. It was not until I 



the compleUon of the Erie cunal, in 1835, that 
extensive schemeB of internal improvements were 
laid out. In ten years (1899-82) the amount of 

tnlls rollK tiil 1)11 till- Erie ciinal had incirnsed 
from |44,4bd to $1,11^6,008. " By means of this 
extensive water commimication through a coon* 
try natiinilly exlrcmt-ly fi-rlilc, tin- f.irms of the 
we.sl are placed nearly uikui an e«juality with 
those of the ea;st. in the vicinity of the great mar> 
ket towns and < itics." (Pitkin.) The Kurress at 
tending this canal aroused a spirit of emulalimi lu 
the neighboring states, and tbe const ruction of 
canals in Pennsylvania opened up the cool fields, 
thiu bringing to the market a most important fac- 
tor of piodiictiiiii. Di laware, Maryland and Vir- 
giuta aiiio constructed canuln, and the spirit for 
canal improvement passed into Oliio, nearly 400 
miles of artitirial inland navijration being com 
pleliHl before !>-':(.'). Pitkin estimated, that, in 
183S. upward of 2. so? miles of cannts had l>i en 
built. !it a cost of )?lj.j,(X>0,tM)O. and the e.X{H-ndi- 
lure hail l>i-en made chielly during the previous 
fifteen years. Steam navigation was being intro- 
duced on the rivers, and, beginning with 1836. 
milwavH for the traasportatfon of panwngers and 
mcrehandise were lu iiu: buili, ami llair rapid 
extension, superseding in a great measure all other 
modo* of conveyance, lias resulted in maldng tlie 
country pra( ii< ally one iiiorki t. The two imivir- 
tant fncloni in making prices were a vast increase 
in production, ond a greater degree of acccasibiUty 
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to markets Tho population, or market, nt each 
delude since 1S30, is lu the fullowing table com- 
pand with the frawth of nilroad fadliUes. 
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— From IJWl, with whic h ytur our sctdiid tablt 
■4lf pflees Ixrglnit, it may be Miid that (h«' prices 
follow almost regular cycles of ri-st- and fall, fol- 
lowinj; closfly the perimis of si>eculatiou an<l sub- 
sequent tiepressiiin.s. Commercial crises occur 
periodically about «veiy ten yean, and the ooune 
is pn-tty much the Mine fa every caw. The ex- 

tension (if (Trdit may o<'cur uiidt r li i«<lft'iii:ihli', 
well as an irredeemable, curreucy, but the con- 
sequent prioee are higher, and iheir fluetnatlona 
irri jiter. under the latter In IW'J."). iis we have 
MTn, there was a crisi", wliich had Inn ii jtreredeil 
l»y inflated prices. The years 1887. IWU, 1Kj7 
•and 1H73 were e-ach marketl by jrreat fliiancial di-* 
turbances, which wen; reflected in the indu^.try 
«if the country. — Hemming to where we left off 
4n our examinHtioo of prices, iu the year 1827 
m«in«*y w.i-i plenty, hut In 1898 there wan an 
:;!;u rii;:i:; si aicily of mum v in May and Septcm 
Iki-, uud lliis continued iwlil July, 1^29, wUeo 
great dbtrcM was felt. FHoes nded low. In 
Hliodo Inland "the embarranments whirh have 
been realized fai this immediate neighlHjrhood for 
the last ten days, have luul no parallel in the hi«4- 
tory of the re|>ul>lic. Men of n-piiii d ( ipital, 
who have williMoini the slnx-k of former eliiini? s 
and times«; men who fur iIh' la.Ht forty years have 
stood Ann, erect and uudumayed before the tem 
pests of the times that liaTe assailed them, are- 
ixnv tottt riiii: on the verge of bankruptcy and 
ruin. Tbeir fall l>ears excessively lieavy on the 
poor and laboring classes, who, by the way, are in 
reality the principal siifTeriT*. • • Wiildn the 
hij»l tun day-, within the circle of the ten adjacent 
miles (Froviih no ), upward of 3,500 people have 
Wn-n suddenly and unexpectedly t!in>\vti out <if 
employment, and the distreK> that »uch an event 
has |iriMluced can Ih- far better tnuglned than de- 
scribed." In tlie next two years money was plen- 
tiful, and prices began in 1880 to ri.se. " In 1831. 
whit'h was a year of crent expim-ioii. rrtit^ rose 
enormnuiily in nwny imls of Uiv town U'ltdodel- 
phia), store goods advancpd fa price, and surh 
fresh pniviMims are sold in tlie markrt were 
higher than they had been at any time since the 
resumption of specie payments -. but the money 
rate of wap-s was hardly afTiH fid." ("Niks.) In 
IKM there was di>trev, im iil< ni to the fear of 
results attending the withdruwai of public de- 
posits from the United Slates bank, and io the 
oMse year prices were inflmnced by an alteration 
la the ooiMfO Iftwa which practically changed 



the standard from aUier to gold. In 183.5 tho 
government was ovit of debt, and |)osse!ss*-d a 
surpluH. and the expansion of bank is.sue.s began. 
A speculative perioti foUowi-d, mid speculation 
in c«»tton was especially marked. Whereas the 
price of. upland cotton in is:)i was 12.5 cents ix»r 
imund, in 1835 it was 16.7 cents, and in IfiQO, 
18.6 cent.M \x't ix)und. when its price was sud- 
denly lowered liy the slrii)::i licv in the niniK v 
market. Thousands of pen>ou8 liad been tcmptoii 
by the high prices to embark In the cultivation of 
this Maple, and wlicii llu- fall e.inie, it proved dis- 
aslrou.s. S|>eculation had extended in every di- 
rection, ami even to western lands, an unlimited 
quantity of w hif h miglii be had at a f1xe<l price. 
Tlic revulsion ran through the whole spwulalive 
system. In May a delegation of the merchants 
of New York represented that real estate in New 
York bad fa six months shrunk $40,000,000; in 
two monlhs S-TO firm- had failed, and »t(H ks had 
1 shrunk $:dO,UOO,OUO ; mercltandisc hod fallen 80 
I per cent, and within a few weeks 90.000 persona 
had been thrown o;;t of employment. (Quoted 
in Sumner.) The bauk-s throughout the country 
i Rus]K'nde<l, and tlio distress was incrca-sed by a 
failure of the wheat crop, grain being imported 
from abroad. In IKiC} wheat wa.s selling at $1.22 
I per busiu l, in 1><3C at f 1.78. in 1887 at $1.6», and 
, in ]s:i.S at $1.90. The next year it had fallen to 
I $1 24 ix^r bushel. In 188« a great number of the 
I liaiik^ ri"-uni('d. but in cauh' a Imnk <'rash, 

chiefly due to speculation iu cotton. Cotton (up- 
land) fa 1838 sold for 10 .0 cents per pound, fa 
1889 at 13 cents, and in laio at 8.7 cents In 
1848 it liud fallen as low ns 6.6 cents ptiv pound, 
nor did It recover until 1847. Prices were fUling 
luitil 1843. wlu n they besmn to ri^e ai/aiii under 
the more improved e«)nililions, Ibi- l>aiik> having 
resumed fa 1842, which alhiwed a new and 
I healthy develt^ment of induslrj' and credit. The 
prices reached in 1848 have riglitly been calletl 
the "'low water mark of the centurj-," as tho 
limit has never since been reached. "The fail 
of |>rices from 1880 to 1848 was not due to any 
fon-ed colli ni( lion of the currency. Tint more 
correct explanation of the phenomena is that the 
destruction of the banking system brought with 
ft a collap-ie of the industry of the country. * • 
The year lfi4ii was one of the tl<M>miest in our 
industrial history. The grand promi<<- of ten 
years iK'fore was now entirely ob>curcd. Mort- 
gagi d pn>jM'rty was pulsing into the hands of the 
I mortgaL'' « >. Factories were idle. Tradv? was 

idull, investments slow." (Stinmer.) In 1644 
prices began to mend. In 1847 the exports of 
breadstuff > were very large, owing lo a partial 
failure of the cro|iH in England, uud the aljolition 
nf the Uritish com laws opened up a market for 
the auric uliural i<n>di|( c of the country hnmi- 
gratiou (onmu-need to How into the country on a 
larger scale, and the internal development of the 
country kept up with theM.* improved condithms. 
The discovery of tho (-alifomfa mines In 1847 
aided this growth, and fa the foUowfag yetr laige 
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suBMi of foteigii e«|rftttl were eent here for invest- 

nu nt. Thi' rise in prices wm^ vt rv rapid iR-twwii 
1W50 and IWy, and continued until rs">T, aidttl 
by an e.\pan^ion of bank isKucs. Cotton sold for 
9 cents in 18r>2; in 1856 for 10.6, mid in l!<r»7 for 
14 ci*nla ptT |)ound. In IHTiT the (•ri>is came, 
liiankB susp^'ndfd, and prices <lrnppc<l, rcadnng 
thdr lowest limit in 1861, ufter which time they 
were unnatnnlly Increased by the chan^nid con- 
ditii>ns fun t d upon tin- country by tlii' n Ix llion. 
All banks suspended in IbOl. tuid in 1^2 an era 
uf Inedeemable paper curmiry was entered into. 
Whidl looted until 1879. The linanciui polirv 
puraued, only aggravated the disturliancc. In 
1868 goldwaa at 14()-l.'>i). and the paix r dollar 
was worth only 65 or 70 rents; under further 
iames gold rotic to 200-220, making the pajjcr 
worth 45 or 50 cents. A tariff, higher and there- 
fore mora restrictire, than the countiy had «ver 
tlefore experienced, was bnflt up between 1861-6. 

the duties eoliccti'il iu IHG.l heing 54 percent, of 
the dutiable importa. Au oaerouH Hy>lem of in- 
ternal taxation was adoptett, under which a com* 
modiljsuid it.s various p:iri- \v« re sulij(ct to many 
different taxes, thus vastly iucruasing ila price. 
The tipi-ciul conimiraioner of the revenue (Mr. 
David A. Well)*), in his report for 1866. says that 
a BOQK'wlial extended investigation resiiecting the 
■dvaiMia in the priecs of the K-.-tding articles of 
oonsnmption and of rents, indicated an increase 
of nearly 90 ikt cent, in the year 1866, as com- 
pjircd with the mean of prici's during the four 
years 1859 to 1862. The price of cotton varied 
from 800 to 600 per cent, above tlie price in 1860. 
The price of l.ilMir. however, did not advance in 
an equal ratio with the price of commodities, 
bciiig but about 60 per cent The effect of the 
gnat increase and disturhance of prices thus no- 
ticed, he 8utninari7.es u.s follows; a decrease of pro- 
duction and consumptloo, and a partial Hus]>en- 
sion of national development. — At the end of the 
war the country showed a wonderful recuperative 
power. In 1868 over-production was complained 
of, and prices continued to fall until 1871. Some 
of the IxirdenR to wliich the industry of the coun- 
try had lK < n Hubjirt<'d i>y tlie war were removed 
in these years, and. altltuugU pricea were low, the 
eomtry waa lieii^ prepared for a pwlod of great 
Kpi-eulation and inflation, which culminated in 
1873. During the next nix yetirs the country ex- 
perienccil one of the most, if not the most, se vere 
periods of commercial an«l financial depression 
it ever felt, and one of ll>» marked characteristics 
wat the great ahrinltage everywhere felt in valuer. 
In 1879 there ^gudn occturud a great nvivnl in 
liosinesB, marked by a rapid increase in {iriccs; 

hut tliis led to >>i( li a;i esn iriui nn produetinn in 
the great iadu}>lrie)>, notably in iron, wocjlen and 
ootton manufactures, and paper Industries, tliat in 

less than llirce years prices had nearly touche<l 
the low level they had reached in isl^. — h^ucli, 
ill brief, has been the general COurne of prices in 
the rnitetl Stales. Each commodity, however, 
has lis own lustury, and ought to be studied 



carefully, not only by itself, but also in connec- 
tion with all other commodities. This, however, 
the limits of tli<' pri M-nt article would udI |s nuit, 
and this "sketch" niuji»t l>e sutHcient. The lirst 
of our tables shows the pricvs of leading coninttKl- 
Ities in Boston, and was pn'pared by Mr. John 
Hayward. Our second table Is taken from the 
re|)ort of the director of the mint for 1881: all 
gi>I«l prices. — ArTHonrrnn. The works of Hog- 
crx (Af/rffiKinr iin'i Prthnin EtKjhtnd, 12'>U-1.">82, 
4 vols.) and of Tookc and Newmarch {UiaUfq/ qf 
Priett, 1796-1858, 6 vols.) are two of the most 
valuable contributions ever made to economic 
science. The es.viys of Fell, Pliillips, UronMon, 
Goup-, and Ilii(|uet, on American currencies, are 
valuable. an<l Siitnner's //iWr^ry o/ Ainrrieon fur- 
nun/ in the Ix st work that has yet a|i|ifared on 
thi.s subject The .same author's 7,//", of Jiukmn 
should also be studied. Nilus' Uegitter contains 
much that throws light upon the course of price*. 
WalkiT's shows the chansn-s that have <><■ 

curKd iu the value of the precious metals, and 
the repotts of tlte various taitematioDal confer- 
ences on silver should Ik' consulltd. The French 
economist A. de Foville has nnide a spe<'ial Hludy 
of prices during the present century, and there- 
suits of his studies wci^ published in L'f"iut 
mi-Mk J-hiii^aU. (.filTen s Ks/myt in Finauet and 
Orosvenoc^t Doet Prottetitm Prahdf contain sug- 
gestive special atudics of pricea, aa does ClilTe- 
Leslie's B»uy» in PnUHmtl and MbrtU PhilMophy. 
The reports of Mr. David A. Wells while special 
GommiMioiier of the revcniK- sliould be carefully 
studied. WottTHOtoTOR C. Foho. 

PRIMARY ELECTIONS. Prima^' elecUons, 
the caucus and the caucus system, w» terms used 

to desi-niate the political action thrnuirh which 
nomiuutions for elective ofticers are made. In a 
restricted sense, primary elections would only re- 
fer to the election of delegates and committees in 
the primary as.semblii's of the people, or to politi- 
cal associations for political purposes; but the 
phrase is used herein as comprehending the theory 
and action of both those awoclations and of the 
delegates they select. — By reason of the very n 
slricted sullragc in Great finlain, until within a 
few jrcars, her Ittxtoiy affords little instruction In 
rcganl to such eh-ctions. Her politicians an- now 
l<Mtking to our system, as by far tlie niosi de- 
velftpcd, for light In dealini: « itii pri'liN uis wlii( b 
tlie Ixtllot and her eidarged suffrage have hiN ly 
prcseuKtl. — In a sparse jMi|)ulation, or even lie- 
fore et»nsi<lenible cilii-s aris4-, there are so few 
ofliccrs elected, and all political affairs are so 
simple and transparent, that if what may be called 
a " jiriniary sys|, ni" exisi-, ji rarely develo|ia 
abuses. Those who lu-e most worthy of ofilce, 
and tlie merits of those who seek It, are known 
to marly all the voters. Complex mar hinery for 
nominations and for the support of l audiUittes, 
is etjually unm-ccKsary and unavailing. The 
gains to be derived from controlling caucttsm 
and coercing officials, are too small to caabk> 
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poUtteal manipulalore to oonvert moh matters I 

Into a pnifltalilc btisincss. — But llu' irrowlh of [ 
cili<'» Hiul of the coiupluxily of life which cn-ntcH i 
a need for «laborata police and sanitary adminU- 
tration. soon cames aomp organizatioa for making 
Domlnntions to be indispcnjiublc. At finit it is 
very Minpli", hiinlly mon" tlmn iin informal com- 
ing together of tlio more patriotic citizens just lie- 
fore election. The caneiie lyntetn of New 

BnglanU, said to Imvc been (icvi-^-d by Sjunuel 

Adams, was in theory, and at IcuKt in curly prac- 
tfce. little more than an extemporized consultation 

by the voters gi'mTiilly— or by a portion f)f tlicru 
and llic rucogni/cil Inidcrs of the otiicrs acting 
piibli( ly for &08C who did not attend in penoo— 
for Uio purpose of deciding upon the proper 
persons to be voted for at the next elections. The 
Idea of diclalion. monopoly or gain, was no part 
of the motive force of tlie system. Such, too, is 
that system as now being gcnernlly carried Into 
offect in the country districts. But in f!ir larger 
eitios of New England, as in otiier cities, it has 
lost much of Its <»1ginal jwitice and purity in the 
j;^f»wth of vicious nicllnxls more or Ii ^^-^ analo^rous 
to those of New York and I'liil;ukli>liiu. — The 
long habit of treating whatever action precedes 
the election as beyond the domain of law, and 
hence as within the range of the nI>solute. im^jMjn- 
^sible lilx'rty of the citi/j-n, naturally causes every 
ipropoaid to bring primary elections within statute 
f reguhition to be denounced as a species of des- 
)poti<<m, repiitmant to the just lilM-rty of parties 
[and the private righUi of politicians. They apH 
peal to the past as illustrating the true sphere of 
law and of the HlMTty of partisans, precis«dy as 
the auihon* of intolerable nuisances and tiio build- 
ers of unsafe houses make the same ap[>eal, when 
for the first time safe walls and g<x»d sewerage 
and ventilalion are requiml bylaw. — A resort 
to the same na-soning is also prompted by other 
motivcH. The control of prinuury elections by 
party managers— by dilef tains aild bos ses In their 
final development — creates powerful conibination« 
and interests in behalf of its ^onliuuance. A 
spedotts appeal to a pretended natural rli^ and 
tn familiar usage ts thtis made tn cov<'r grov« 
forms of corruption and extreme methods of des 
poti^ni. — Further than this, tho!« who make a 
trade of politics, ami find a pmfit in giving their 
time to manipulating primaries and dictating 
nominations, charge tii«^e who can not give so 
much attention to politics with neglecting their 
political duties, and with complninlng of abuses 
of which tin ir >>\vn nci:Ie( t i> il< i lared to be In 
large measure the cause. There is unquestiona- 
bly some foundation for this charge ; but It is 
va-^tiy overvtated. *The important question is, 
w hether \vt: have a giwKl primary system, wlieiher 
a iM'tler one is practicable, and whether the fiu'ili- 
tics for making a lucrative tmdo of politics maj* 
not and should not lie checkecl by law. %— There 
is yet another cause worthy of notice, which fa- 
cilitated the toleration of those almscs until long 
after thdr magnitude had required the hand of 



the legldator. Besides, being of a diameter littlo 

open to observation, they were conn«'cted with a 
di.schurge of public dut}^ by those causing them, 
the very performance of which seemed to super 
scdo the need of the citizens giving much atten- 
tion to the elections. To assail the abuses, tlieit;- 
fore, sei ined to (ombine ingnitiludc with self- 
condemnatiou. It was only when the evil begnu 
to be alarminf that the higher public opinion be- 
gan to h.ildly nmdemn such specious arguments, 
and to reason soundly on the subject. — It was in 
the very nature of these abuses that thejr should 
Ik' the greatest in New York city, where po;Mi- 
lation is most concentrated, the greatest nunil>er 
of Oflloen are to be elected, and the extremes of 
ignorance, poverty and wealth are the most de- 
velope<i. They had there become so threatening 
b' fore 1806, that in that year the New York legis- 
lature, in a statute in a loose way covering the 
principle of adequate tef^latlon. made penal cer- 
tain fiirms of brilie!'\- u; ]iiini;iry elertions. Tho 
active and veuid clashes iutere.sted in tlic corrup- 
tions of her primary system have thus far, bow- 
ever, iH'en strong enoueli to ]ireM"iit an effleienl 
execution of the law. liut, in the Hie.uitiiin", iho 
sense of peril and du^ has derdopi o t mora 
potentially, demanding more comprehensive en- 
actments in tlic same spirit. This demand cntined 
two limited enactments on Ihc subject by the New 
York legislature of last winter. In the same 
spirit there has been legislation on the subject in 
Ohio. Virginia (applicablf to Kichinond) and in 
IVnusylvania, though on several points it is yet 
very defective. The two laws enacted In Penn- 

Rj'lvaiiia bivt winter are far ni'>re ci tnipreberisi ve 
and penal than those of the Nime date eiuici<Hl in 
New Y'ork. But in some respects the statutes of 
Ohio on Ibe subject are superior to liotb. In 
Ohio (Uev. Slat., vol. i., 2916-2921. and vol. U.. 

7039-7044 i, primary elections are in large 
measure brought under the general election laws. 
Notice of the elections must be published and 
postcfl. Judires, clerks and super\ isoi s of the 
elections are to he sworn. Any qualitieil elector 
may dtallenge any one offering to vote, and quee- 
tif)n8 must be put touching his (jualitication-s. 
The offering or accepting of money or reward by a 
voter to iniluence his vote at a primary election, or 
the making of threats, or any attempts to intimi- • > 
dale or distract a voter at such election, arc made 
IM-nal, and are also a dis<]ualification; and so is the 
asking or receiving of any money or property by 
auy delegate from any candidate for nomination, 
or the paying or promising' of any money by any 
candldatu to auy delegate for the pur|H)se of ob- 
taining any lallnence or vote in a oonvention. It 
is aN) made penal and a di^i|iialificati(>Ti for hold- 
ing lln' 'i|ll(t', for any caiitiiilule for nominatiuu by 
a i>oliiieul ]iarty for an otllce of trust or profit, todo 
any act forbiilden as aforesaid, for the purpose of 
securing influence in his behalf. These provis- 
ions arc in a hiirhilegree comprehensive and salu- 
tary, and tliey deserve tlte attention of other 
states. Yet they are leas oompletc, in imporlank 
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pwtlculani. than the Engllih Mtwry and office- 

bn>k»'rHgi' liiws in tliU article n fi rn iito, — Tlir 
statutes of California make the calliag and liolU- 
ii^ «f prfanaiy meetings under the electkm laws 
optimal. But, in rose Xhcy arv ho Ik-M. mmi' 
•pedal provisions of a milil character arc atld 
«d. The entire provisions an* mcain'e and imul 
^fjuatc. (Political C'wlc. xcction i:t.')T.) — lu New 
York the corruption luul tl<'>{MiiiHni of licr «y»- 
t«in of primary clociions are nt>\v ri'canlcd m 
m> intolmablc that the Hiatc coovcation of each 
party, for the ptesent year, haa made n plftlia* 
in its platform lo n furiii tli.it »yst( iii. Hut nmch 
diver8ity of opinion exiiiU lo the most ap- 
propriate and efficient means. — To comprehend 
llu- «y"*tt'm it tin- first eswcntin! step towanl a \ 
rcmcily for its ubuscM. Wherever sucli abnwi-s 
«-xi«*t, tlicy tend to lM>come identical with those 
in New York, fallini; short as do ixtpuhition. 
complexity ami i^innaiicf. If a remedy can lie 
found there, it can be found everywbeiv. If 
tlie etll grows at that great centre, it eucour- 
afres imitation in every other dty. Let us, then, 
«ee what they have bo< .Jtiie. — The vastn< ss of 
the population and the great number and variety 
of the officers to lie elected are Important dements 
of ilic i>n»li!i'tti. Tti tonn'; and villa-jc-. every 
ahocnutker at his tiencli, and every woman over 
her wa<th tub, may know the meriln ol tite candi- 
dnt<'^. Hut in a city of 1,2'K).(M>0 jxxiple, not one 
vol*.'r in a hundred is acquainted with one in>| 
tWCBQr of 1 1"' r:i!i<li:lat<-'i. RirsideK voting 
goTpmon and fvderul electors, the city elects »>^M 
en memliers of congnm, five state senators, h^H 
twenty-four niemlMTs of the assnnMy. To th^^H 
the local judges, justices, coroncrb, the mayor at^| 
aldermen, and otiier oflteen, hoth executive anS 
jnilii i il. wlio an' elective, must he adde d F.;it^M 
party, and isometimes each faction, has its candifl 
^hrtes. An official lUt of the candichitca to he| 
voted for in N'ovendu r, IHHl, thouirh no governor 1 
or lietil' iiuiU governor, only two members of con- f 
gnm, and no judge of any one of the three hii ii , 
er courts in the city, were to |jc elected, yet ehowJ| 
It^'i eandidateti in the Odd to be voted for on thM 
same day. At some elections hardly less than 
candidates are prvsHing their dainu. There arc j 
4H8 different places where the votes are recdved 
in till- eiiy, The li ^islaiivc onircrs of a t<iwn or • 
village repn-Hcnt the iieculiar loati interebtsi and 
views as to the corporation, of which the voters 
are well iiifnniied. These views and intere^tv atv 
the ba»is of re>|Ktn.sil)ility and llie ti si of lidelity. 
In a great city, the dif«tri< ls or wards, in which 
aurh oflicePi are elected, and which in theory they 
repn'M-nt. are little more than nominal divisions— 
the dwt lli i-s in )«o many blocks «if hous» s M'|»a- , 
rate<i only by streets from the next divisions — I 
ha%iuie: no or^nic relations and no pecuHar inter | 
i-st or opinions to be n'pri s< iited; siii li cinditions 
are very unfavomble to a high .hcusc of n sponsi- ' 
Uttly to ooBNtHtwnts. They make all local test of | 
fidelity almost imiio^sjlili- Tin- bouniiaries of 
Ahe Otib polling di»tncu arc as urbitrur}* as those i 



of tiie dlttrieta for rc p it saeu tation. The voters, 

on an average, perhaps do not know by «ight one 
in twenty of the persons who vole at tlto same 
plaee. AH inch facta add new facilities to thoee 

afforded by the heteropencousness of ilie popula- 
tion and the great number of the caudtduloi, for 
double atld trdlie false voting, fraudulent perMBa> 
lion and counts at these numerous polling places 
— evils which the mo«t stringent rcfci'^try laws and 
the most ellit ieni iiispecLioa can do little more 
than miti^ite. Ignorance on the part of the voter 
of much Uiat lie needs to know, a sense of irro- 
spon-iliilily on the |>;irt of candidates and offlcials, 
and an almost impvuetrable complication in the 
whole madiinery primary elections, are natural 
under ^ueh conditions. They sugcesi tlie possi- 
bility of nuiking a vast and protitable business 
and a potent tnflucuce in |M)1itics, through ron* 
tmlling "the primaries." and thereby preeleter- 
mining the elections. For many of thos^i candi- 
dati* the whole city vul<vs; for others only a few 
warda or dhitricts; for still others only a .single 
one of the smaller districts. The gn 1 1 |>ji rt iea — 
the chieftains, Imwms juid their lieuleiianls who 
httvc reduced the uoniiuatiug machinery to a sys- 
tem and lieeome experts in Its management— are 

n central power, the wlmli- f.m e of wliii h ejm Im* 
ctjitc enl rated upon the .smallest di>tricl. ThoM; 

confront it there stand alone. ^Cili/ens who 
^Kiot make a bunincs-s of politics lac k the organ- 
^Kion and time necessary for resisting Kuciess- 
^Hk' the aggressive and <'eas«'less activity of the 
^Bat [tarty managers. ^Tliu greed of many for 
^Ki-e; the amhition of scheming leaders for pat- 
^Bi.ti-'i- and huinenuiey ; the llcree zesdeif partisans 
Hr parly victory; the heat, recklessness and im- 
Hbosity bam of nearly 200,000 voters contending 
Hf'eilu-r in the political arena of a single city, in 
Hriuch a nomination at the primaries, unle»s there 

popular upridng. Is essential to an election: 
Bese are but a part of the elementH which give 
H^^ortance to primary elections, imd couceutrate 
^Bn them all the cunning, intrigue and interests 
^^lie politician class. That class acts upon the 
Theory that the primary elections practically de- 
cide who is to be rl(( led. and that the control of 
them is, in a general way, the control of the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial authority, by whhdi 
1 ,'»*\||l<MXt jMopie nre governi d. — The other ele- 
nienLij of the primary nystem are more veual and 
corrupt, being in part the outgrowth of the abuses 
of the primary system ilfclf. 1. Tliere an*, std)- 
onliuiite to these elected ollicera, about lO.tK^H) 
oillcialN and flUUiy employes in the city, of whom 
the annual compensation (including that of the 
elected ofUcent) is nearly eleven millions of dol- 
lars. Ami of f<>deral oflleials there are in th<' < ity 
more than 2,500 (besides employes), w1iom3 aimual 
compensation exceeds fS.SOO.MO. There are to 

111' adiK'd also m.any salari' d otlicials of the state 
wlio N rve in tlie city. It ha-s long lu in (he prac- 
tice of hoth parties {and sometimes even of chief- 

taiii« ami ho-^i's on their own iie. .i'iMt) to levy 
upon buch buiuries and wa^es uJuounu> varying 
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from 1 to 3 or 4 jx r tout. , (imlt r Ilio iiaiiic of " |k>- 
litical assessments" (see Ahsessickkth, aud "North 
Americun Review," for September, 1882); and 
the lar^^o sums thus extorted have been us«l to 
mi-i i tin- expenses Iwthof the primary system and 
of partj management generally. 2. This habit 
of amessment extortion, which fo really the en- 
f'lrccincnt of an nnnuiil rr nt tipon his office against 
the public servant (a practice vigorously supported 
by the elected ofBcen) natunlly led to the pne- 
tice of demanding money f«>r a primnrv nomina- 
tion. Vast stuns arc thus obtuincd. to be ust<d for 
the same objects as the assessment collections. 
Here is a prncticc having all the iniquity of a 
public sale of offices. There is, in fact, what may 
be cjilled a customary price recjuired for nomina- 
tion to the respective grades of ofRce, and good 
nasoB for thfnkini^ that from $S0O to $1 .000 fa ex- 
acted for a noinitiiitinii to the legislature and from 
$1,000 to f5,UU0 fur nomination to a judgeship. 
(See last citations.) The demomlixlag effects of 
sach prartici ^. nnd the vicious and almost irre- 
sistible iHitency they give to the rejrular nominat- 
ing machinery, are obvious. 8. The other great 
element of corruption at the primaries is not less 
powerful and demoralizing. Under the spoils 
pyMem (s4'e article under this heading), tliis va.st 
army of subordinates, federal, state and munici- 
pal, have had tbelr appointments dictated by the 
dected Oflldal and tlic party chicflains. it has 
bera a part of the conditions of the nomination, 
not only that thtf riMMild pay stich assessments 
or be removed, but tluit, subject to the same jn-n- 
alty, tliey sliould remUr active feudal service to 
the powers that gave them places. FklHng to do 
this, they arc, under that system, sure to be rc- 
move«l. <See Removaij*.) These thousands of 
officials un<ler such a tenure, have swelletl the 
list of obedient voters at the primary meetings, 
and of subservient irorkers for the election of 
tlic noinintfs of such niettingH. — In llicsi' fuds 
we find the intimate relations between the purili- 
cation of the primaries and the great problem <rf 
civil H< rvi( f> r<'f'>rni. If llic jiriniarics were hon- 
est and maile worthy nominations, the great oHi- 
c»'rs could no longer secure money and henchmen 
by phiixlcring and enslaving the humble mem- 
ber of the civil service. If the civil service was 
filled by the more meritoriotis, selected through 
competitive examinations (see Civu. Sebvicb Re- 
Fomi), aoboirdlbiate ofllclals would be under no 
pledgSiUd have no inclination to jmy a-si-ssnicnts 
or perform degrading jiarti^ian work. — With such 
facts in mind, let us see what kind of a pirimar>' 
system has Iwcn <lfvrlop<>f| in New York. Tin- 
practical method£ of that system, as it is now en- 
forced by either party, were matured under the 
control of the Tammany sfx ii iy Tliat scwiety, 
generally designated as "Tamniany Hall," was 
founded In the first year of Washington's adminis- 
tration, and was incorporated in im.~>. It had 
origlnaiDy a benevolent or patriotic purpose, and a 
distinguished nu iuIm r-hip. But as eurly as ispi 
it was seeking ijolilicul coutrol. lu 1827 it begau 



to meddle with the priiiuirics, and by 1884 it wa» 
dominant in city politics. There seems to be good 
authority for saying, that, in the forty-eight years 
since which New Yorlc has elected her mayors, 
Tanunany Hall has c»mtroIled their nomination 
for at least thirty years. Its power had Ijocomo 
absolute alike over nomhrntions. aptK>intments, 
assessments, removals, und all city e\p<'n(liiures, 
long before the saluruulia of corruption, pillage 
and despotintt, dtirtaf whtdi Tweed. Barnard, 
Fisk, and their assoeiates, flonrisheil. The society 
is ijernianent. It lias a central general committee 
with aut<H nit]e power. ^ li sci action is final ami 
secret. There are subcommittees in each of Lbo 
twenty-four assembly districts, whose members are 
drawn from each of the 784 election districts in 
the city; there being, in all, from 2,000 to 8.00O 
of these workinj^ committeemen. The general 
committee appears to have power to sujH-rsi'de 
any nomination made in any of the districts, and 
it may remove any svbcommltteeman for Insubor* 
dinafion. Wliile this great <-e!itra! authority has 
not wholly prevented the growth ot iMiwerful fac- 
tions in the democratic party, it has, with slight 
exception, controlled with a resistless hand all the 
primary elections of the jmrty, and no relH-lliou» 
faction has long survived. It has sold nomina- 
tions, and levied aasesaments in vast amounts, to 
fin its treasury, and has used the money i< > pay its 

exi>ensi s. tn brilN' tlie press, In jjun lia.s<' the sii]>- 

I>on of persons of intlueucu, and to rewanl its own 
chieftains. It has also rewarded its friends and 

bril>ed its opponents by the gift of places in the 
public service. It has convert cil th(»se who till 
that aervlce into henchmen as servile, and into 
voters as oomplfamt, as its own dependent comnilt> 
tees. Its perpetuity of corporate life; Its longex- 
IM-rience in the arts of manipulation ; its ability 
to fill its own treasury by indirectly plundering, 
through assessments, that of the city, state and 
nation, us well as by the sale of nominations; its. 
great army of workers made up of its own sub- 
ordinates and the paUie ofBctels: tbMe vast de> 
ments of ]»ower have made Tammary Hall almost 
as irresistible as it has Ix-en audacious, greetly aud 
agm'ssivc. It only ntHKled the authority to say 
who should be members of the primaries, and, as. 
a result, who should be allowed to vote for dele- 
gati-s and nominations, in order to make such 
an organization absolutely despotic. That finaL 
step was not difficult. With resourees so unlfaU' 

ited, within the partisan circles, it was easy to 
dictate the terms upon wtuch the new generations 
should enter them. It was not long after 1884 

before such authority was actpiired. Tlte pri- 
mary organizations in the smallest districts were- 
changed into partisan ( Tammany) dulxt, with a. 
continuing roemlHTship and strict tests for admis- 
sion. NelUier long adhesion to the party, nor 
sincere devotion to its principles, would secure- 
admission to the local primary. Every applicant 
must secure the vote or consent of a majority of 
till- olil members after his election, In fmc In would 
be admitted. If elected, he must come under twi» 
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ple«lgc9: 1. to obey all onlcrx of the goueral com- 
mittee, and 2, to supfMjrt ull re-niiur notiiitiutions, 
before bis memberaiiip would be complete. Tlie 
members of tboie primarfm were the onir recog- 
Iii7i'<l ii)oinln rs of tlir i>jirty, ami Ih ik r tin- mily 
perHons vli^ble tu my ollice or ubic to purliciiJUtc 
in an J artion or honon of the party. Whoever 
atlonipffHl, cvi'n in tin- most olocuri' distrirt of 
the city, to bring furwiuxi any tundidatu not up- 
proved by tbc grvat ccyU/al nn'm-tmry authority, 
lit oni-(> ft'lt the rni-^hinR wri^bt of this powerful, 
fUl-iHTvudinji, dfs{K>iiL' primury system. How 
boHiiie such a systi'Ui is to all frve and noble i\-*\u- 
ratioD, to all exposure of abuKUH, and tu all dis- 
interested effort in polfticft, and how naturaHy 
and nipiilly onicial de^'nidation folltiwod from 
8ucli a Hystem, uevd uui be pointed out. It itt 
plain enough, too. that aach a ayntem would never 
pive a tnio repre'^entnticii of t lie inoplc. esix^cially 
of the more patriotic and solf re-siK-cling iNtrtion 
of them. —The republicans not only found this 
primary system complete, but, cjirly. iIk p' rnm«' 
into Ibt ir rauiu thouMUulH of politicians familiar 
with its enforoement, nnd gre<xiy fur itn s|Mjils. 
Tlie time nnd manner of its reproduction in the 
rc-publican party we need not recount. It is 
en<>u;rli tliat, not loiiirafU'r the war, a&sessnients, 
nominatioiM made for a price, officials converted 
intopartinan hendunan, the old democratic prima- 
17 methrxls. an arlatocratie M't ret central commit 
tee. and iH.-rvile pledges of Kupjiurt and obedience 
at the galas of the primaries, were all a part of 
the machinery of the new [larty. No one could 
bit'ome n member of a jthmary unlcfiM elected by 
B majority of the old BMmbers. No one not a 
member, however true and worthy a republican 
or noble a dtixen, had any vote for a delegate. 
Wiy chance for an ofllce, any recognition by the 
party leaders. The smaller the membership of 
the primaries, the more easily they were manipu- 
lated by tlif chieftains and bo^st and the more 
certainly the henchmen could outvote Uic more 
independent members. At no time did that mem* 
benddp exc< cd in numlv r a fourth of the city 
voters of the party, and for sevend years it has 
hardly been on»«lxth. All nominations and all 
platforms, save when the independent unite in 
rebellion, are made by the ilelegiites of these pri- 
maries. The plriii.'c> and M-rviliiy n-quiretl for 
getting into a primary have excluded the more 
independent and oonsrientions voters. There is 
nothinir in tln' rcimtilicini primnrii^ corresponding 
to the original primury meetings of New England, 
in which every adherent of the party was pre- 
-iimi'tivi ly II nieniher. Hence there is, even in 
iJuttry. no real reproentation of the party, but 
only II cf)nfe<ieration of selfish, partiKan clubs, 
un«ler the name of primaries and the pretense of 
reprcjientation. The organization of the twenty- 
four republican primaries of the city is an com 
plicated, and the accesH to membership Is as diffi- 
cult, as that of any private club. The name of 
the applicant must be jxisted <in n bulV rin and 
there stand until the next moathly meeting, before 



it can e\ eu go to the committee on admissions. 
If favorably reported, it must yet gain a nuijority 
of thoi>e prof<ent at a monthly meeting of the 
primary; a result quite problematical if the pliant 
oKcdience of tin- caiwlidate is not made clear, or 
if be is not a member of the faction or the fol- 
lower of the bow domineer in hia primary; tmd 
lii> :i[>i>lic!iiion mnst be to the primary of his <lis 
trict. if he wures a nuijority, he must yet not 
only take bi substance the old Tammany pledge, 
"to oliey all orders of the genend committr. 
(whose action is s^t ret), and " to Hup|)ort all nom- 
inations approved by that committee," but bemust 
also bind himself not to join any organization 
which does not recognize the authority of the 
primary a>''ociation he seeks to join! This is, of 
course, intended to prevent all movements for 
reform. If elected, he may at any time be ex- 
pelled by a m I j.ir ify of the metnix rs at any meet 
ing of the asHK-iutiou, if he Ls held to have violated 
any of ihos(> pledges. After an expulsion, he can 
get bin k iMily by a vote of the primary. Such ia 
the libt rty of a nieml»er. — The growth of these 
evils ha« long In-vn apparent. The K-rvile con- 
ditions of membership have repelled the better 
class of citizens. A large part of the money 

gjiitird liy s-ni' lit and llie sale of nomiiialions 

has found its way into the pockets of the hench- 
men and sciiemers, by whom, generally, the pri- 
maries h,i\<' liei n coiilrollcil. From the same 
fund venal demagogues and mercenary journals 
have secured libeml pay for doing the dirty work 
of politi< < An nnsrnipulous, greedy t'enera- 
tion of partisans has nnide a proflt«bl<' tr.i.le of 
party management, and has obtained ila- ( ontrol 
of the city primaries. These classes have brouight 
the party management under a low morality and 
IKM)r ability, in the -anie degrw that they hnv* 
disgusted and alienated its worthy members. 
Such causes have greatly increased the Indefensi- 
ble inclination of many citizens to stand aloof 
from politics. — It iH in such aiwociations, and 
through the votes of membera thus deprived of 
half their manhood and all their indejM ndeiice, 
that Ihe delegal*^ «)f the n iHihiicau party are 
selected, by whom the seatn of its conventions 
are filled, the declarations of its principles am 
framed, and the nominations of Its great ofllcen 
are made. Nowhere else in the state is the pri- 
mary system so arbitrary as in the city of New 
Tork. bnt much of Its theory Is enfoitwd in all 
the nniniripalifies, and its spirit is felt even in the 
towns. It in such a system in New York, and 
hardly less in Philadel|diia, which has maile pos- 
sible the serv'ility in conventions, the feudal des- 
l>oii'-m of party leaders, the shameleKS forgeries 
for carrying nominations, nnd tbc open warfare 
of factions, by which the better citizens are dis- 
tnisttHl. iKtlittcs are degraded, and gn-at parties 
have l»een enfeehleil, demoralized and corrnpt<d. 
In a letter dated Augwvt. 1871, the present gov- 
ernor, Mr. Cornell, then chairman of the repub- 
lican slate committi (■ of New York. aft< r saying 
thai "the intcresUt of .the party euuld not be in- 
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tnnted to the republican primaries, ami that their 
roUtCODUUn tk-titicms nanu-s/'dcclarcHthat "when 
the dcle|;ates to the general committee of 1871 
irere elected, a wry hirge portion of the trve re- 

putUean* in i n ry <f(sln',-t ihf/imil In hike jmrt in 
ttuh deetion, on account of the frauds and vio- 
lence and the facie lierahihefore eet forth'*; nad 
that "tnany of tlic prpsidcnts of the rc]nihlican 
as-siM ialimis were iu the dim-t einplcn niciit of the 
t ity otliriaK • * Jlcmhcrs of tlic genend com 
niittoo have siuce acknowledged that they were 
paid large Bunw of money to vote in aceordance 
with the dictates of the Tammany otllcialK. ♦ * 
As might bo expected, the ekctioM <tf ddegatM to 
eonimlwM in nenrly nil of the tliMtrida were mere 
f,<rr,s/' — TIh it hicM Imt very inadequate iin- 
pruventetit t^ince. George Bliss, district atlorncj- 
under Preddent Grant, in a letter to Picsident 
Arthur. <lat«d Nnvj iiiltrr. 1«79, says: "The rolls 
an- tliicptive; iu one diittiiet half the names of 
tliosc on the rolls ere not known in the district. 
These Imgus names afford a cnnvcniont means for 
fraudulent voting. The rolls of many of tbedis> 
triels are full of the names of men not repuhlic- 
ans, and are weed the managen to perpduaie 
tke^ control ef the aeeaetaHone. On the other 
hand, deslruble mcinUfrs, ;j<hh1 rcjuililii wlio 
hSTC an absolute right to become members, are 
excluded. Bometimee this Is done hjr a direct re- 
jectioii, hut oftfiKT by a refu«ial to vote u]h)ii tlie 
names presented. * * At elections they arc; or 
are not members, according as they are or arc not 
prepared to vote a ticket satisfactory to tbe con- 
trolling powers. So notorious is it that elections 
in the aRso< iaiions are not fairly conduetwl, that 
cootesta are of rare (x-currence." Ue says, "a 
rpforra of the primary sy>tem most be made," or 
till' r< puMi< an jmrty of the stale " niii'^l ainl will 
be swept out of exiittence." There has hardly 
been any change In New York for the better since 
is7!», if imleed her pritnari>->. have not become 
more mem nary and pro>t riplivc. Such aix* the 
re!U«on<« wiiieh hav e made the question of primary 
cleclionH in the leading slates, and must, not long 
hence, make them in other stales, a subjeet of 
great peril and dilfleiilty. — As the fate; of elec- 
tions and the general welfare is plainly involved 
te this primary action, there can be no more ques- 
tion of the sound policy of extending the laws 
over it tlian there is as to the ex|xxiicncy of reg- 
istering Toters or educating the poor. The leal 

qUCMion i'', llow to do it effeclively. — 1. It Is 
plain, that, in the voting for nienilM,'rs of the ]iri- 
maries, in their pnx'efding« as organized hoiin s, 
in the ntelli'Mls of se lecting delegates, and iu the 
diw'harge of duties of the deh'gates. there is every 
<jpporiunily fur injustice, fraud and corruption 
that there is lo the formal elections of officers, or 
In the dwharec of their dutlen. The New York 
stall' ci)ti\ 1 III ion. for I \;iinp!e. ha'« ju^t In-t n dis- 
jp^cul by tlagruul ca.scs of forgery which have 
affected, if they have not decided, the nomination 
of a govern<ir. No New York '•fainle covi sn< li 
cases, though thai of Dhio probably would. It 



is plain enough, therefore, that the provisions, in 
principle if not in detail, which punish cheating, 
falsehood and violence at the linal election, should 
beextended to the primary elections also. Aoom- 
mittee of the legislature of New York reiM)rted. 
last winter, that the fraudulent practices at the 
primary elections now anpunlshed can be Yarn- 
vented from soon extending to the official elx- 
tions, only by legid prohibitions. More stringent 
legislation on It b eaaential. The two Pennsyl* 
vauia laws enacted upon this subject in 1881, go 
far iH-yond the New York statutes of the same 
year, and are examples of legislation which well 
illustrate the better spirit which is becoming |ki- 
tential In both states. —8. Ri-cognizing the \»>^- 

sihility tliat .n disciplined band of jKililicians may 
gain too much power in the primaries, wliutever 
legal safeguards may he thrown around them, 
other bills offered on the stibject. and i-jiecially 
in New York, have gone further than lui re jienal 
pmvisions, by providing for a dinrl roU <>f the 
jwiiiie in the primaries for the ctuididates for elec- 
tion, instead of for tlelepites to make nomina- 
tions. The primary cleetion.s are thus practically 
converted into a first vote for officers; tbe sec- 
ond vote beini? the elections themselves, at which, 
liowevrr. only tilose can be voted fm wlio have 
received the highe-st vote of tlie party at the first 
election. On this theory, strictly appHed. dde- 
gates and conventions are in.ade tmneressarv. Iiul, 
in some forms of its |)roposcd ap|>lieali(iu, ilele- 
gates for specific purposes are to li. voted for at 
the time of the first vote. There arc also provis- 
ions in some of the bills allowing a given num- 
ber of citii^ens to put forward a candidate, at the 
first election, they being in the sense of tbe law 
" a party." though notfal the popular sense of the 
word. Their candidate, liaviiiir tli< niajorily of 
their votes, could therefore be among the highest 
eHgtUe to be voted for at the second or final ele<v 
lion Mui h as that device might at first curtail 
I he jTcscnt iK»wer of the primary dcsixils, it is 
jilain that their vicious nominating machinery 
could be put in force to forestall the first election 
by making nominations therefor. AVithout nde- 
qttate i>rovision.s for making a fictitious legal 
(Nirty UN aforesaid, it is plain that the rule of con- 
fining the final vote to the party candidates hsT- 
ing the roost votes, would greatly increase jiarti- 
san tyranny and monopoly. ^ It would make jHir- 
tlsan tests more miMrhfovotts and controlling than 
they now are in niunicijial electi(»ns. As both 
elections, on this llieory, are made legal and pub- 
lic proc(H-dings, the expenses of both aUlM ars 
to Im> paid fn»m the public treasury. It can not, 
therefore, l)e doubted that the legitimate expensos 
of flections would be considerably increased; 
though, if tbe sums gained by assessments and 
the sale of nominations are added. It Is very like- 
ly the expenses of the new methods ^vmild bo 
less. This experiment of di>uble voting apiHurs 
to have been tried with some benefit in Rich* 
moml, YirtHnia. Tin nr. d of bringing the action 
of the primaries under legal provittions is so plain 
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Hid tnitKvatfve, tiw mibject I* m complicated, 
difficult tiiul now lo IcjiNlalion. thiil the «'xpt'<li- 
tncy of attacking to it new and doubtful metbods 
of electioot to at least very quratfonablc. It may 

( .'mv irrcaf d- lay. — 'A. Other Iciiislation and furthiT 
rvnivdiul uu-iiMin-H ure uintled for the puritlcalion 
of the primary M'Miein. (^e must bj penal itattttcs 

suppress the ni-iiurof moiny by nssfssmcnts and 
thc-sule of iKiiiiinalt<ii)s.^ So louj; as parii'^uu nmn- 

agen arc iillowc-d to gain bywch means abundant 
money for fllJiqg their own porkela and thos« of 
thrfr camp folloiwera, for bribing the press, and 
fur ei iinjH-ixttinir deniairxgiie oraiory, lli< y will lie 
stimulated to u pernicious and almut>t im^istihlc ac- 
tivity. The unnatural spertaclo will rontinne, of 
Ihf loWf -t ( lass (if partisans. lia\ iiitr the least stake 
in the \vf llure of the ctnintry, being lUc lUiMt netive 
in politics and tlio most tidlnential in the dec 
tions. Wliy slifnild we expect imy other n-suU iis 
long ns thai corruption fund can Ik.- dividiil union;; 
them br their own vote or the order of their chief- 
tainn? Wtiat ia it but partisan deKiiotism award- 
ing the prlxM for political corniption and servil- 
ity? — 4. We must also, an nn ess4'nlial condition 
of honetit primary elections, take from the great 
politicians and the elected offlcers their corrupt 
pairi)nnp', by n uson of whii li. thnnich threatH 
of removal, they make the public officials tbeir 
serrants, and tluough acttud removals they make 
phicfs and spoils for their followers, who do 
the liasetit work of tlie eliriioiis, (S-e Patkon- 
AOE. ) ^hc reform of the primaries is largely de- 
pendent upon the reform of the civil service!^ So 
long 8« we allow such opportunities of prostitu- 
tion and corruption to be the prizes of cli < tions, 
we have no right to expect them to be pure, and 
no reason for surprise that honest Toters are dis- 
coura^fil and the iMiserelenienls so often triumph. 
If the better classes would elect their caadidalcH, 
tliey must use thdr own money to pay expenses, 
and must foreiro tin- u«' of phicei^ for rewardin,' 
their mercenary KupiM>ners. The existing HyHteia 
allowK the public treasury to be indirectly plun- 
demi. and the public service to be directly prwti- 
tule«l, by the politician dniw for thHr own ends; 
ami when that system is arnjiirned. tho^- a\ ho live 
upon its spoils declare tluii the abuses at the 
primary are caused t^ -the ncglf^ of the honest 
anil inde[xndent voters to afiriid In tlio very 
outset uf their resistance, such voters must take 
money ffron their own pnclteta to natch tiie tens 
of thou.sands wlnV h macliine politicians plunder 
from the public servants, lor campaign t-xpcuses. 
Let both classes alike be e<»m|M lk-d to apiH ul to 
the voluntary contributions of the voters. When 
cnmipt iwtronace shall Ik; suppresse«l by tilling; (he 
sulKirdinate pla<-e« through coniiK tiiive e.xjunina- 
tions, and awesKmcolsand the sale of nomioationii 
shall be made penal, so that all rlnm^ alike must 

tax thenisel\ .s fi.i tlji- 1 I. c li^ ti i.f thi-ir < aiulidate^. 
we shall no longer see the most mercenary and < 
patrlotfe dtisen the ibosI active at the elections. 

Take froin ibe vulL'ar lonK of the ]>rin»aries in 
New York or auy other great city, the money they 



gain by extortion and the patronage they dispense 
by favor; force them llnis to ori^anize and to vole, 
like good citizens, on the basis of principle and 
duty, and the feverish, mercenary activity of those 

lea(lei> will cense. The most intelligent and jta- 
triutic claiises will be nut only the most active but 
the most potential in our politioa. «~ 6. The aboset 
of the primary sys'eni are as inlimntely connected 
with the sums whi( li caii<li<iates pay, if uol direct- 
ly as a brilM- for a nomination, yet indirectly by rea- 
son of its having Iwen made, as they are with the 
moneys extorted tlirongh i^olilical assessments. 
A citizen of New York has, in the pending can- 
vass, publicly refused to bo a candidate, because 
the nomination was tendered on the condition of 
a money payment. The funds iie( reily piineil by 
cither means arc secretly expended without legail 
responsibility, and often in ways utterly corrupts 
Mn England, the laws have for "fune year* ro- 
quin-d a public statement and ofTlcinl audit of 
election expi-nse8;«and these safe-.'iianls, tOgCtlMr 
with her olllcc-brokerage laws, have been a con- 
sidenible check u))on the corrupt use of money 
for iiitSuencing elections. These; statutes are 
worthy our study. — It might also bo found an 
improvement if the voting papers were f nmislied, 
and porti(ms, at least, of the legitimate expenses 
of the elections were, after proper audit, paid 
from the public treasury. Sooli tMiynents would 
remove various excuses for aH.ses.smenl extortion 
and the sale of nominations; and, while taking an 
unjust advantage from candidates who can com* 
mand money, would make it easier for worthy 
nnd scrupulous citizens of Iiniile<l means, to stand 
as cnndidaies. — It would be altogrlher reiison- 
able, and it would not be dilhcult, to compel every 
candidate for an elective office to file a statement, 
for j)nbli( iri-peclion, wbich should clearly set 
forth all money he had paid or become rc»ponsi> 
ble for, directly or indirectly, by reason of hto 
nomination or toward the expenses of his election; 
and be might also Im- nuide subjict to u properly 
guar<led examination before a jadg!B lipcm liie 
whole subject. The British government gave thia 
theory of oiM'ning official doings to f>nbHc inspec- 
tion a very radical application n«arly a century ago. 
(See 24 George 111., chap. 26, sec^ Ofi, and Eaton 
on "Civa Serrice In Great Britain," p. 140.) 
.\nd an application wimi whiil analf)gt)us hasheeo 
made in the laws applicable to the city of New 
Toili. (Laws of New Y'ork. 1878, chap. 835, eec. 
109.) — Tlie ptirlfication of the primaries in jrreat 
cities would Ix' much fa<nlilated by ini reasjni^ the 
length of terms and by reducing the nundx r of 
elective officers. The great number of candidatea 
for election <-onfuscs and disgusta the voters in 
much the winie degni- that it makes Uie businese 
of caucus management intricate, active and profit* 
able. The election of such offlcers as constables, 

ciiunty ell rks. se< iclaries. justices and juilties, 
whose- functions are in no sense representative, 
and who were appointed until the spoils system 

had bfrnnir 1 -t:il)|i»be.l, is jnilefei)sil.|c upmi any 
ttouuii principles. The changes that made them 
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elective were naturally desired by all thow inter- 
ested in Uie patroottgB of party chief teios or gains 
of pffttiaiT elections. The honest Toters, alarmed 
nttheabusc-s of the appointinir jxiwcr, too r< a<lily 
consented to the change, in the hope that it would 
be an tmptorenient. But for the abuse of that 
pfiwcr, such offlrcrs would nrvcr have been made 
elective. With a true reform they will again be 
made appointive. (Bee Removau.) Here, again, 
we see the close connection between the reform of 
the civil Her\'ice and the reform of the primarj- 
system. To make the reappointment of nuch offi- 
cers safe and satisfactory, we must reform the 
cMlsenrlee. To relieve the primary system of ^ 
demorMliziiii^ dufy of s<'lcctini; oOIcits in no sense 
fepvesentative, and only ministciial and adminis- 
tiiittve» we must make each olllcen again ap- 
pointive. DooicAV B. Bltox. 

PRIORITY OF DEBTS DUE TO THE 

rXITEl) STATES AM) TO THE STATES. 

In llie tirst decade of ils existcuce under the con- 
stitution, congress parsed Miveral laws giving pri- 
ority to debts due to the United States. As early 
as July 81, 1789. It Was enacted, that the claims of 
the iDitimial •rovt-nimeiit ujxtn bonds given by im- 
porters for the payment of duties should liave 
preoedence over all other obligations. (U. 8. 
8tatutt-«, 17Sf>, ( Imp. 5, § 21.) Subsequent reve- 
nue uels eontuined similar provisions. (U. B. 
Statutee. 1790, chap. 85, g 45; lb.. 1792. chap. 27, 
% 18; and lb . 1799. chap. 22, § 65.) On Miiy 8, 
1797, a bill became law which regulated in ih tail 
theeettkmentOfafiOOuntH between the government 

aadreveBuaoOleen. (U. 8. Statutes, 1797, chap. 
20.) Tt contained a section (§5) which gave 
preference to debts due to the United States in all 
cases wiiatiioeTcr, whether " a revenue officer or 
otber person" was the debtor, and however he 
might have becnnio indebted, if only the debtor 
Iiecume insolvent, or if his estate after his death 
was insufficient to pay bis creditors. This sweep- 
ing claus<', runously iii>crt(Hl in a bill of limited 
acope, still remains in force ; and in all cases of 
insolvency or insufficient assets in the hands of 
executors or administrators, debta due to the 
United States are first salistled. — It is easy to 
ascertain why rongress ga% e priorit)- to the claims 
of the government. These statutes were framed 
for the porpone of bnflding up our system of cus- 
toms, and prefi nncc w:i>4 given the debts oftlie 
government simply to inerense the revenue and 
make it more certnin. The heavy national debt 
which the confedcnition had left behind It made 
such a course especially desirable. The secliun 
whlchextende«I this preference to all dci>i8 passed 
aa a part of the revenue laws. The.s<* statutes 
neither recoumize nor adopt any trnditionnl pre- 
r>i;;iiive, Tli* y T' -I the right of priority, not on 
the dignity, hut on the uue<l, of the government. 
In 180S the supreme court at Wnshinfrton held 
that the constitutional riL'ht of coii.'ir.^ "to jtay 
the debts of the Unilcnl States. " (Constitution. 
«rt. 1. §89.aDd"tomalieaUlaw8wbichsliaUbe 



necessary and proper for carrying Into execution 
the foregoing powers," (lb.), included the right 
to make laws preferring debts due to the govern- 
ment. (Fisher r*. Blight, 2 ('ranch, :'>.>.) Oxir 
highest tribunal thus bases this priority on the 
power of congress to use whatevnr means it con* 
aldtts eligible to raise revcnvie for the purix)se of 
paying the debts of the nation. No legal objec- 
tion to the pivference of debts due to the national 
government could Ik' made on the ground that it 
interfems with the rights of individual states, be- 
cause the constitution, and the laws of the I'nited 
States made under it, are tlie supreme law of the 
land. (Constitution, art. 6.) The tmolvency of 
the debtor which gives preference to the I'nited 
States under the act of 1797, must be legal in- 
solvency, manifested by aome notorious act 
Merc inability on the part of the debtor to \y.\y 
his debts is not enough, unless it Is accom]»amed 
by a voluntary assignment of all hb property 
for the lx*ncflt of cmlitors. The ronrf.s usually 
construe the act strictly, and do not allow the 
right of priority unless it is clearly established. — 
Would this right of preference have existed ia< 
dependent of statutet Our national and stale 
governments are the successors of the Rrilish 
crown, and, as such, they acquired those prerog- 
atives of the crown which are adapted to the 
changed condition of things In this country. 
This right of preference is a royal pn-rogative in 
England. Where the king's right and that of a 
subject me<'t at one and the same time, the king's 
is preferrcfi. (8 Ba<i)n'8 Abritlgment, Preroga- 
tiva B. 4, p. 01.) In a case which was several 
times argued in the court of common picas dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth (Skrogs w. Grcsham, 
Anderson, 129, ease 170), Lord Cliief .lustii e .\n 
derson decidc«d that the queen should be preferred 
in the payment of delrts before any subject , iwrtly 
bccjuix' of the requirements of iinif/iia rJun tti, and 
for various other '"self-evident reasons," (ft per 
divert auttn retuoM fueur Jm omit pur em qu* 
wtnt frill- Ills). These reasims are not ns evident 
today Hs tlu y were then, and it is a piiy lhal the 
learned chief jusiic e did not give them at kugth. 
— Did the United States and the states them- 
selves inherit the right of priority from the crown? 
Our courts have dividetl on this question. As the 
state and nation are equally sovereign in their own 
spheres, the arguments which apply to one apply 
alMi to tlie orlicr. The supreme court of the 
Uuited States has distinctly held that the national 
government had no ri^t to prior payment before 

the acts uen- |>asscd. (1^1.", rniicd States r.». 
Bryan, 9 ("landi, y^7.) In South ( arolina the 
stale has no right of priority. The court there 
hi>lds Uiat the state has not auccee<led to all the 
prerogatives of the crown. A monarchy is a 
governmi iit for the b« m tit of the king, while a 
republic is a government for thu protection of the 
citizens. The state, therefore, lus no privileges 
Init Mi< h are granted by its constitution, or 
by act of the legislature, or such as are neces- 
sary to the proper administration of the govern- 
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ment. (Stnto r«. Harris. 2 Bailey. 599.) In Mary- 
iaiiil, DM the otluT himd, preference la giveu to 
dvbui due to tbv vtntc. lu court recognizcH the 
right as a common Inw preroirative of the f^ov- 
t-mmcnt. (.Sttiti- r.«. Ruiik >>f Mm\ land, 6 Gill ami 
jolu)M>n, 805.) In mo»l of tht; 8ttti«s tbe qtiestioo 
has never been settled. Thb in the case tn "Svw 
York. Itut at Olio time Ihi" court <if ;ipi>i'ats sn ni- il 
to favor the right of priority. Ouc of thu judgf>i. 
In an opinkn of the ooort, anld tlMt tture was 
^f;»t fiircc tn tlic snir^'otion tliat the jH-npIe of 
the ulalo have siiici tdnl to nil the prernj^atives of 
tlie crown io so far as th< y are necessary to llie 
effectual cxerciiw of the eHscntial powers uf civil 
(rovermnicnt, and that conswiuently taxra should 
here he |mi«l fir>t|, a.s they arc in Eiij:lanii. (In re 
Cohinihian Insurance Company, 8 Abbott's Court 
of Appejils Cases. 889.) — The statutes of the 
states have diH lanil and alt< ml tin- law in many 
cases. Taxes are usually preferred by express en- 
actment, but In eome casee this preference onlj 
applies to iasolvcnts, aii<l in ollii rs only to hank 
nipt estates iu the han<ls of e.xeeuiors or adininis 
trators. The render must examine the statutes of 
ea< h state to aM-ertain the law. It is to bt not( «l 
thai the right of priority existed under the Honian 
law, and tl>al it ucually prevails now wherever 
the civil Uw is followed. — See on the general 
tubject, 1 Kent's Ommentarim, Lecture 12; nee 
also U. & RttM Statuu*. < n-UiG . i se<|. 

BIUIE8T Howard Cbosbt. 

PRISONERS OF WAR. Persons cominu un 
der any of the foliuwini; head-n can not be regard- 
ed as prisoner!* of war. namely : those who are 
cfinnecletl with the wrvire of the army, but who 
do not form part of the coinbutanlM; innocent 
Kubjec ts of the enen»y who have not taken part 
in tlie hostilities ; soldiera wlio have committed 
acts of Tfolcnce without orders from their com- 
ntaiid' r-; thi>s<- who have -|MjntaneiiusIy, witlmut 
order from the state, armed themw.-lvcs aguioiil 
tlie enemy; spies, deserters and fugitives. These 
cla^M s do Tint iiK hide sin - in- cliMi'lain'* and 
sutlers, (putrti rina>lers, druinna r.s and lifers; they 
form part of the c-omlmtantM. aixl are conHitlertnl 
a.t iH'longing to the active army; they are likene<l 
to jtoldlf-rx, and clas.>ified as pris»»uer» of war. 
(In puistianeeof the convention agreetl U|X)n Aug. 
'22. 18A4. In t ween nearly all Uiv countries of Eu- 
rope. an<l completed In 1868 by additional articles, 
all IU" (Heal |x rsoM'', and i \. ii the wounded in 
ambulant'cs, as well as chaplains aud nurK's, are 
considered as non-combatants. In the war of 
lsTO-71 (i»mplaiiils were made on Imlli siili s of 
infraclionsof these treaties, hut we tlo not U lievc 
that tiKsa iofractitfUH >vere voluntary, even su|v 
iNciuij; that the <otnpluinls were well fminded. 
M. li.) — * Even in ilie lu-st dayM of |Ni,t:an unli 
qilltjr, tlie laws ol \ >: from whi<-h the law of 
eonqiMRtwas d< iivud. Kuid, with indexible sever- 
ity; 'For the |>.>-cs.»ions of tlie enemy, conflwi- 
tion aud pilla-re ; tor iln |N-i->on I'f the enemy, 
shivery or death.' But, under the inHucncu of 



Christian ])rinciple8, customs have become modi- 
fled. The laws Avhich our fathers, after having 
conquered the Roman empire, made in fire, in ac- 
tion, in impetuosity, In the pride of victorj', they 
softene*!; llie><«' law.s were harsh, they inadi* thein 
impartwl. The Burgundians, the Gotiis aud the 
Ixnnhnrds always dedied that the Romans should 
nni iin a < mKiucnd people; the laws i>f Kurir. 
ot (;onUel>aud and of Rotharis made tlie Botnaus 
and barbarians fellow-citlsem." (Mooteequieu, 
/■'sprif (fi.t litis, book X,. chai>. !i ) — To slay an en- 
emy after the battle, or to reduce him to slavery, 
is no lon^n-r ]H'tmitted by international law; to 
make him lay down his arms, and to hold him as 
prisoner of war until the re-establishment of |)cacc 
(uidi-ss a free retreat bej^nled him, either at once 
or at a stated tUne), are what tbe laws of mod- 
era warfare preecrtbe. — The effects of captivity 
dale from the moment of surrender. The prison- 
ers are then phu:ed in the interior of the country 
tmder tbe siirrelllaooe and antlwrfty of the con- 
(pieror, and restored to liberty filhrr uiironditiou- 
iilli/ orun btiil. or for a ranmnn, or in exclninge. — 
Tlie decree of May 35. 1798, hreatlUng the sfririt 
of human dignity, declares that no pi-rson taken 
from the eneniy shall Ikj forced to serve in the 
army of the state which has taken bim. — The 
law of Juno 20. 1792, places prisoners of war. in 
France, under tbe safeguard of tbe nation, and 
orders that they shall be protected, the same lis 
French citizens, against all in«ull or outrage. 
This law contains also other orders full of bnman- 
ity. — A dtH re*' of April 4. IHll. says : Any ])ri- 
oner of war, having the nuik of an otlieer, and 
any hostai;e. who, after liavin>; driven his parol, 
violates ii, shall, if recapturetl, Ik? ix'pirdjil niid 
trealcil like u soldier, as to pay and rations, aud 
condneil in a citadel, fort or castle. — The rules 
relating to the exchange of prisoners have been 
established by serernl legislative provisions. Un- 
til vi ry ri'cently. it was ciivtc miaty loagrtieaStO 
the exchange aud the pecuniary ransom aooordlng 
to rank, at the same thne, in order to settle tbe 
acToiint in c a^e of nn inei|uality in the numlH'r or 
rank of the pii-oners Wi> tind an examph* of 
this in the cartel of M.irth 12, 1780, between 
Fran<*e and Knjrland. liul France set asi»le all 
ransom during the war of the revolution, by de- 
creeing, May 2.'>, ITU:}, that only an exchange of 
man for man and rank fur rank should he allowed. 
(tSee ExcnAKOB op PniRONBiia.)—- We see that 
le;.'i-.lati(m with re^'ard to prisoners of war in I'\i- 
rupe is founded upon generous si'ntimeuls. If 
the fatal hws of war permit a bdligerent power to 
make j>ri«o!ierH and to hold ih< in, \vlie!h< r to pre- 
vent tlu iu from again l« aring aim^or to weaken 
tbe enemy, or even to lead them toaccept i-quitable 
( r)nditions of ]M-ai e. they do not ponnil violence 
or ill lnatnu nt toward tin n» so long as they do 
not disturb the iiuiel of the state. It is al.v) cus- 
tomary to altow a greater degree of liU'rly to 
hijrher ofMcers than to non-commiw{one«l ofncrre 

iiiid ^••Idit-r-. Tli< y are. a^ a n> !,d rule, pla«i-<l 
upon honor (parol) iu a cvrtoiu town, aud it in uul 
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unosoal to iee them tent iMck to tli«lr own conn- 1 

try upon tlic promise of imyiiii: a ruii'-om, and ' 
virtually under ingairttncnt not to bi-ar anus 
agaiiMt the governnK nt wliich has restoml tlietn 
to libtTty. — The vii loti'iii-; stnto can not. liow- ' 
ever, hv disarnii d ai:aiii>t prisoiu rs of war and 
their breach of parol. Tlivis, iH-sidcH the pen- 
alty ^vhil'h wc bavc cited above ia the decree 
of April 4. 1SU, to punish Tiolatfoim of awom 
faitli, it wa.H ne(<>sarv to provide for c:w» in 
which prisoDcrs of war, taking advaatii^ of 
their number, might organize a resistance against 
tewfnl aothorily. Tld> wa^ doni- by the dt•<•r(•(• 
Of the 17th of frimairo, yejir XIN'., which oriiers 
as follows: "AU mutiny, roRistnncc to (lie police 
or the national irnard, all plots of wliich pris- 
oners of war may be piilly, >liall be fmntshed by 
death." — Outside of ilii-, the life of n pii-ou- 
«r of war is sac-red, inviolable, according lu law. 
The dl«t{nctton is easily understood. In tlie lat- 
ter eaM\ there is no lon-jer any (piesiion of the 
application of the laws of war, but of the defense 
of society and the repression of a crime under 
the priru iple* of rommon law. Ptib!i< i^ts. liow- 
evcr, have propouude<l this question : " Arc there 
cases in which the care of one's own safety, and 

the d injTer tolK* incurred, will not ]X'miit us either 
to luaUe priMHiers or to retain those wliom we have 
already madi '.' " Thin ijin -tion recalls a frightful 
episode of the French-Effyptian campaijrn. The 
French army had just talcen Jaffa and wicked 
it during thirty hours of pillage and mas.«iaere. 
There remtUued several thousand prisoners who 
could not be kept for want of food, nor yet sent 
back to su i ll the ranks of the enemy. The un 
fortunate wretchen stood on the shore with their 
hands tied behind them, waiting for their doom 
to be pronouiKiHl. " Honaixirte," says 31. Thiers 
{IlixtoiiY de III li'-rrdution, vol. viii., p. 401), "de- 
terminecl on a terrible measure, tlic onljcmel act 
of his life. TranKported to a Imrbarous country, 
he had involuntarily adopti-d the customs (mor- 
als?) of it ; he caused the remainiuj,' prisoners to l»e 
put to death. The army, appalled but obedient, 
completed the execution with which It had been 
ch.irii d " ■' Who shall answer to posterity for 
so horrible an act? Thove who commanded it," 
adds H. Dafley ("Natural and International Law," 
No. "unlr-s fhi-y tri< d every means, t vcti 

in fnecof tlie em my, to previ-nt it. For the prin- 
dple is M'lfH'viilent, that war, ovi-n the most just, 
can lt"_'alize oidy such injury to the enemy as is 
ab-oluii ly ne< e-ss«ry." — Can a monarch and his 
family W mfide prisoners of war? Intemaliotml 
hiw Im decided in the affirmative. Nevertheless. 
It has long been customary among the civilized 

po\vi r> of Knropc, first, tOCoii^idi r it as eonttary 
to the laws of war to take aim at a hostile M>ver- 
eign or prince of the blond myal; secondly, to 
treat his family wi'li di-iinetion ?»y exf niplinj^ 
theui from detention; thij-dly. lo alleviate for the 
b'Mile sovereign personally, or for his family, the 
evils of war. in all restM-ots w hich would not af- 
fect the result of military operation;!. {JLt Mxam 



to us that there should be no quertloii as to deelir* 

\n<^ woiiu-n and children and non-combatanis 
primmt m of war, even in the case of queens and 
princesses. Ncverthdcsa. If a queen regnant 
should command nn army, she would bo justly 
c<msidered a combatant. 3i. 13.) — On the prin- 
ciple that war alone can make prisoners, as c^iuse 
produces effect, it follows tliat any act by which 
the subject of a nation should be declnreti prisoner 
of war. even tliouiih he had not taken an active 
part in the hostilities, can be regarded oidy as a 
violent measure, in opposition to all the principles 
of civili/4ili<in. Ptieli is tin' ])rovi>^ioii of the de- 
cree of Berlin (Nov. 21. 1806), stating that auy 
English Individual In the countries occupied 1^ 
France or its allies, is declared a pji^niii r of war. 
Such a iirineiplc, |K)orly veiled under (lie i>retetiNe 
of n prisil. demonstratea how far contempt of in- 
ternational law may carry a conqueror irritated 
by seeing limits put to his ambition. This sad 
example is happily the only one presonte<i to ua 
by modem history. (It is proper to say, that since 
the war of 1970 the Germans have been driven 
away, even when a Ioul: lime setthfl, and that any 
of them found u^xm the territory would have l>een 
made prlsonefs.) Paiokom. 

PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

The e.xlirpation of crime is llie highest aim pos- 
sible in a jienal code. Since to extirpate crime is 
practically impossible, all existing pi-nal systems 
content thenjselves with an effort to repres.scrime. 
Crimes are committed by men : therefore they can 
be repressed or prevented only by the exercise of 
some r( -tr iiiii!i_' influence or i>i>wer upf»n the men 
who comnut them. Men are iulluenced by mo- 
tives. Thefar action Is the otttgn»wt]i of their per- 
sonal charieter and experience, which prixlneo in 
them a greater or less suseey>tibility to hoiK-, fear, 
and thesenseof noral 11 - iiir)!!, and lead them 
to say, as the case may be. 1 ought. I niu--t, or, I 
will. Tlie efficiency of ever)' actual or pr.iiHised 
system for the repression of crime nu»y, therefore, 
be measured by the knowledge of human nature 
and the harmony with Ita fundamental laws dis- 
played in the elalMinition of the cfnle. In every 
good code Uiere is a distinct purpose, and the 
means employed are wisdf adapted to aeeure the 
end soiiirhf. — frimc may be repressed in either 
of two w.iys. namely, by j)hysieal or by monU 
aL'riK i( s. — The highest form i»f forcihle rei>rcs- 
sion is execution, or the death penally, called 
capital punishment, Ijecatisc it staHds at the head 
of the list of possible punishments, .so that all 
r>ther ]>unl<ihment8 are said to be secondary. 
< i| punishment has been Inflicted In many 
way-, by different nations, nnd at different 
stages of their development, aniong wliich may 
he named decapitation, strangulation, burning, 
breaking up<m the wheel, stoninir, crucifixion, 
burying alive, drow ninir. poison, starvation, shoot- 
inir, driving a stake through the body, discmbow* 
cling ami «|uurtering. Most (tf thes4' punishments 
are obbuletu. The more usual modes of execu- 
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Xioo in nuxlero times are by means of the giUlown 
•ad the goUlotiiU', cxirpt for militmy ofIeiuk-r.s, 
•who arc rominmily tdiul lo ikalh. Elet lricity 
Ims Ikh-h suj;f;«>tc<l its im iii>>tauljuu.i)u.s uud puin- 
lcH« mode of inflicting the death (K-nHliy. and 
•n •ppanUua for its applioidoa devu«d» but aol 
adofited. It to lo obvioufl that a dead mnn mb 

Ui-vtT ajjaiii i-onnnit i riim-, that the killiii;.' of the 
ulleader appuun to be llie form ia whidt tlu; tint 
rade oonoepUna of jniHee natunUj prwcnta itadf 
t() thi' savage mind. It is tlie usual fortn in wliieli 
piuii^mcot is inllieted l>y a niul). Uut witli tiic 
•dvuioeof dviltxatioB, \ve may trace tlie gradual 
disMpp«*arnnccof tlie stuiii of blcMtd from the ccmIcm 
of C"lirisl<>ndom. Sentence of dejtth, wliieli w»w 
formerly prououncwl agniusi a Umg U»l of erimet), 
b DOW reserved, for the most pari, for actual inur- 
dcmra. The ta^ even of hoddcMa haa bora m 
modified, by the iutnxluctioil into it of subtle 
ditttiuctioos, m to relivvc from eiectttioo tliu ma- 
jority of tlMMO Mcoaed of imhtuing thdr faandi 
in thi; blood of a fellow creature, by the substitu- 
tion of iiupi i>otuuent for the gulloWH. It cuu not 
be denicnJ that Uie tendency of modem thought 
i** in the direelion of tJie total alKilition of thi^ 
death |»enaity. The arguuieuts urged against it 
are: tUulitin uunet-cjisary; that it i«t UMIbBb, since 
OMtt are not ia fact dotenred from the commisMiou 
of crimes throng fear of death; tluit it is unjus- 
tifiable, since stH'iely ha.s no more rij;ht to take 
htunao life than han an individual; that it is ud> 
■rimtiHc, becauw it does aot admit of d cg re o a in 
ila application, acordini: to the dci;ne of cul[)u- 
btlltyof the ulTeuder; tiuU it in irrevocable, whidi 
DO human punishment, in view of the poasibiliiy 
of a mistaken verdict, shinild ever be; that it c^x- 
ertJi u demoralizing inlluence U{x)n llie sjx-clatorii 
and upon the public at large, by exciting the 
worst passioiiH of human nature, by awakeuiug 
popular sympathy for the victim, and by render- 
iiiLT puni^liuii nt um ertain, in con>>cquc«ee of the 
reluctuocv uf Juries to asMimo the responidbility 
for a capital aentcnce; and finally, that if theaoul 

is iminnrt:d. the ( cii'-i qiu iK'cs of cjipilal ]nnn^!( ' 
meat may In- elerual. for it lcrmioalu:t abruptly tl»e 
auppoHcti or real culprit's chance of repentance 
and reformation. Tli'' aiHilo.'ists (if the death 
peuulty, on theolher li;in<l. appeal lo the authority 
of the ancient law niorded in the book of Ct<'n- 
eats, in the sacred Scriptures. " Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man Bliall bia bhMNi 1>c i«hed"; 
they insj-.t that relrtbutiou in a natund insiinet; 
n philotwphic principle, a divine command; tiic}' 
urge that society haa the same ripcfat to protect 

itself, whit li is conceded to iiiili\ i.iiuils, thai in 
face of extreme perth>, extreme meu-surcti uf liafety i 
an lawful, and that the fear of death Ins mora I 
power to deter a criminal from yielding lo his 
crituinal impui-se^ tliun any other know u motive; 
they also point out thai there ia a natural pansion- | 
ate reaction, on the part of communities, asfninNt { 
dagitiuuii nlfenders, which, if it docs not taki- the 
fofin of duly authorized 1< gal priHH-sx. will find I 
•a outlet ha mob law, agaimtl which it is the duty 1 
14S vou 111.-88 



of human governmenbt to protect individuHht and 
the pubUc The univcfsality of enpital punitd^ 
mi'nt i« in its favor; nppoiierl to it, is tlu* fact, thai, 
with the gradual amelioration of thr scvt<rity of 
punishments, ponishment has bec«mi( rjim/ m- 
tain, and ariiM haa dlminisbed Ia voUmm and 
intensity. It b evident that Um ^naatloft aaa be 
skcttlcd only by experieULf of the practical refluits 
of the gniduai disuse of this eatnsis peaalty. 
BmentWBa,. la tha United ilataa. are ahnoal 
wholly private. — A secoml form of /orrilile re- 
pression ir* trauhportation; or the esulili- bra 'ut of 
|M;nal colouieK. remote fhNB the mother country, to 
which criminnN are reninvod. England, Riuwia 
and France have ri-jjortad lo this modi- of puiii««h« 
meut; but England has abandom >l ii and even 
iu Rwwia tha aj^atam an;iean to be doomed to 
■ipetHly extinction. The history of Englirii tna»> 
p<irtalion is a vt-rilable rominicc. Little more tha* 
a century after Ike hutdii^of Columbus, the Eo^ 
llah ^ovemraent began to ahlp ooBvlcta to tlm 
wilds of North America. Fron> tin- year 1718, 
all oiTeuders sentenced for a term of not Ivm thaa 
thnt; yean WflMliable lo be tranKi)orted to AOi^ 
lea. Convicts were deiivenil by the courts to 
masters of v(>9sels as merchandise, which they were 
at liberty to diMpoxeuf to tlie plantorKof Virginia, 
Mar) land, Jamaica and tha Barbadoes. Not in* 
frequently thoM who Were rich enough bribed 
the masters to let them uo, ni iMndiiiir, mid so set 
the law at deilance. But with the achivvemenl of 
American independence, ttda practice of oeceaaity 
came to an end. The result was. that liy the year 
17b7 the uimtber of priMUiers iu the hulk.s on the 
river Thamea amoontad to more than 15,000, for 
whom the government wa« discusning the pro* 
priety luid ue< <'ssiiy of building )irii«ons. Profits 
ing by the preoccujmtion of Kun)p« with the 
events which preceded the French vovolutioB, 
England bad, however, taken pOKMMlon of the 
newly di!«covcre<l coiuineni of Auxtralia. of wliu li 
the famous navigator, Capuin Cook, had given 
the most glowii^^ deaciiption; and acoordinglf 

New S.uith W:de.s w aj< detenniiied upon as thft 
situ of a penal colony. On Juu. lb, 1788, after a 
voyage lasting el|^ montlis, 8S0 oonvicia, men 
ami women, landed on the ea.-'t eon^t of AOBtnliay 
wheri! the city of Sydiu y now stamis. Thus waS 
lahi the foundation of a new empire, tlie hia> 
tory of whuM! early ulruggles and rapid develop- 
ment coantitutcH one of the moitt intereHling oluip> 
ters in the history of the w«>rld. A few yeara 
later, a second oolony was established iu Yaa 
DiexBan'a Land, an Island aottlhof Anatraba. now 

known as TaMuania. It WM the policy of the 
guvommeul tu encourage free emigration to tbe»« 
ooloniaa by granta of land, wbich were abm mada 

to convicts who had st rved their lime luid werw 
c-allf-d i inancipict-j. Subsei|Ueutly the goi enior 
of the colony was cmpowenKl to as«.ign conviota 
to lundbolderM or oUier free colonisi*. someibing 
after the manner in which priHoners are leaved to 
private |M>n«ouA in ibc Maithem htalcs of tb*- Aiuer- 
ican UaiQa. Thiapraotkia led to tha forouitioa of 
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clutiD gangs ODtl rotui parties. Tbe worst convicts 
were aent to penal »ett](>ments, of which there 
wcrr throe; that on Nnrfolk island, wlilch is of 
voicauic origin and alNnit U(>0 niili'-f fast of Aus- 
tralia, has become famous in tlio history of prison 
discipline through the labors of Capt. l^Iaconochie, 
■who, from 1840 tol844.wasporemorof the Island, 
when- lie intr<»<lu( < <1 tlic mark system, of which he 
was the invcnlor. Transportation was oppoaed 
by John Howard, at the ontsef, but tn vain. 
Twenty years after Howard's dejith, liomilly and 
Bontham renewed the attack ui>on it. But it 
maybe said to liave received its death-blow, when 
Riohanl Whately. arrhhislmp of Dulilin, wrote 
two letters to Earl Gn y, in which he cliaracterizcd 
ft as "a system Ix-irun in defiance of all reason, 
and continued in spite of all exixjrience. " In 1837 
a parliamentary commLssion on transportation was 
formed, of which Sir William Molesworth was 
chairman, and Robert P^l and Sir John Russell 
were nerabera, whk;h n>ported in favor of fta 
abolition, on the ground df its excessive <i>>t. the 
injnatfce to the colonies involved in its mainte- 
nance, and ita effect in increasing crime. Hiifl 

rnminitffi- p«iinli-d onl, that, as a punishment, 
trans|Mirlaiii>n is unequal. IxtauHe of the extreme 
variations in the penonal fortunes of the expa- 
triated, and because it is the occasion of the se- 
ven-st pain to the b<-lter class of convicts, while 
habitual and hardened offenders feel it the leiust. 
Its deterrent influence was said to bo very slight, 
while upon some minds the proHpect of emigration 
at tli« t xiHus*' of thf j)u1ilie o|)4 r:it(s as an in 
ducenient to commit crime. Traiibporlation to 
New South WalcB eeaaed in 1840. and to Van 
Pieman's Land in 184K. The ettlony in West 
Australia, estahlisluHl in ISO), still n inained, but 
till- nundxT of convicts sent to it was small. 
From the year 1847 the principle of probatlonarj' 
punishment in the mutiier country, prior to trans- 
portation, was incorporated in the English crim- 
inal code. In 1868 parliament passed an act au- 
thorizing penal aerritude at home aa a subatitute 
tor transportation. Hy till' art of 18o7 trans- 
portation was formally abolibhed, but under the 
name of penal servitude it in fact continued until 
18(57, when the last ( ari;o of convicts wa> sent to 
West Australia. During tlie latter years of its 
continuance the diaracter of the system under- 
went ft complete tnmsformation. It iK-camc a 
reward for gtx>d conduct on the part of prisoners 
during their incarceration. Its final al>olition was 
not so much the voluntary act of the finglisb gov- 
ernment, aa it was a necessity arising from the 
vigoMiis pruti st aLrniri>-t it liy the inhabitants of 
South Australia. — The transportation of Rus- 
sian criminals to Siberia dates from the year 1710, 
in the reign of Peter the Great. — France has 
uuide two exj)eriujentH in this direction. The 
(bat. In Oulana, ta admitted to have tieen a fail 
Ure; but it is contended that tlie penal colony of 
New Caledonia i.s a valuable addition to the re- 
soun-es of the French penal system. — The <jues- 
Uoo of transportation, aa an alternative for im- 



pr{.Honment, has a certain limited Interest for 
Americana, owing to the oocaaiona] appearance 

in the newsjiajxTs of articles suggesting; the i>ro- 
jiriety of converting Alaska into a penal colony 
for the United States. But apart from the objec- 
tions arising from the location and climate of 
Alaska, the realization of 8uch a scheme as this 
would involve a revolution in the entire system of 
prisons throughout the Union. and the assumption 
of the task of repressing crime by the nationat 
government, instead of liavinLr it to be dealt 
with by the several states. Ue Tucqueville has 
aaid, in aubatanec, that n mitton whii^ does not 
know wliMt to do with its criminals at home, 
ships tliem iH-yoiid seas, vhii h is a polite way of 
.saying that nations, like imiividua!-, .'.re st ilish, 
and .seek to make others bear the bunli ii> u liich 
pro|)erly Mong to themselves. The qm .-ijon has 
three bnuic hes, namely, the effit t of tnuisjM>rta- 
tiou upon the criminal himself, upon the colony 
to which he is sent, and upon the home country. 

It is not e.•l^^ (o defend the system upon either of 
tlicse grounds. Transportation has in itself no 
reformatory influence; it relieves the homo ooun* 
try from the j)res<'nce of the criminal, bntitdoea 
not, like iiunging, relieve the world ; it simply 
changiiS the scene of his exploit.s; and it alTonls 
no guarantee that the exile will not return. The 
KU]M;rvision of crinunals at a distance is diflScult, 
expensive and unsatisfactory. Their jiresence in 
the colony is a constant menace and a social peril. 
Under the moat favorable circumstances, the aya- 
tenj nee<ls lo lie surrounded with proper safe- 
guards. In lam the Autitralions demuudiHl of 
^gland tliat as many honest emigranta should 
1h' sent out as convicts, n.s many women as men, 
and thai the families of convicts should be al- 
lowed to accompany them. — The third and only 
other j>os-ib]e form of forcible repres-sion is im- 
prisonmetit, by which culprits are removed from 
society, thriugh not to aiioihtr world, nor even 
to another country. Reduced to its lowest term, 
the fundamental idea of the prison is that of for- 
cible seclusion from the oulsjdr' world. So<-i' ty 
ejects the prisoner, with no higher motive llian 
that of adf-protection. According to this -view, 
the pri'-on is a snlwJilute for execution and for 
transiMmution, but nothing more. — In the history 
of thcdevelopment of the priatm it la easy to tnem 
a certain l*>gi( id aiul necessary sequence, corre- 
siM>nding to tlu^ onler of thought ui)ou this sub- 
ject. In ancient history small mention is made 
of prisons, and what Uttlc ia aaid about them 
leada to the inference that their principal use was 
as temporary al>odes, for safe kee]iin<r, of olTend- 
crs awaiting execution, although there is abun- 
dant evidence that prisoners were often rdeaeed, 
prob.dily by aji act of executive clemency on the 
part of the ruler, and bometimcs they were for 
I years forgotten, aa waa the caae with .Joseph, in 
j F'L'yiit. There can, however, never have been 
: any age in which prisons, in some form, were not 
i a ni ersvity, for one purjxisc or for another: and 
1 while the prison, in ita present form, is a modem 
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Invent ion. some of the fcatuivs of our ni<«l.'ni 
syiilc'm are clearly forfslm«lo\vt-<l in \hv nt imis (>f 
tbepast. Itlsrelnicil. for iii^Uiiin', that in China 
the joun^ king, Tui-Kiu, dcuf to the luuaitious 
of bis miubter, Y-iu, iusti-ad of following the ox- 
ample of his prwU-ct'SHors. gavo himself up to 
•very species of vice. The minister tried to re- 
fonn him; but the king would not listen. Thcre- 
iil¥>n Y in ilwlantl: "Tin (oTi(l\ict of the kiiiu' 
ia but a scries of vices; liin osi^ucintioDS accord 
with hb natOTe. No communication murt be 
hIIowihI him witli evil companions. (Solilari- 
conlinfincni.) I will < auM' to Ito built a jKilait- in 
Tong. Thire. near the iishcH of his royal nirv, I 
will give him ioiitructioiu*. to the end that he may 
no longer puraue a vieious life." (Reformatory 
discipline, with education as il.s chief feature.) 
Acnmiingiy. the lung took up his liolitury abode 
fn the palace of Tong, put on mourning (a prison 

dres^ "M, and at leiiu'th enlrnd into the true path 
of virtue. From the slatenicnt ia the Chiucse 
•work, "flhV'Ung." written about 2.000 yean 
before the Christian era, thai a considenible In- 
closure of land wu.h a.viigned to the inmate-, nf a 
prlion, M. BcltraniScalia has argued ilmt tin 
COnTietH nm»t have liccn cmployetl in cultivating 
Uiesoil. The allusionH to prisons in the Bit)le an 
numerous, but too familiar to require citation 
here. It is, however, worthy of remark, that 
there to no provision for imprisonment in the 
Mosiiir law .\l (UK- time a viiiirlc pri'^im siillicrtl 
for the use of the Itomau people, as appears from 
the third aattro of Javenal : 

F<-lict iinwtvoriim Bta»<i»<' fflicln dirns 

Sifcttlit! qute quondam »ub n-^ibaH Ht4|uc trlbaals 

Vldorant OBo coolentam cucerc Ronmiu. 

Tliis was priibiiMy the Mnmertine j)rison, erecte<l 
by Anciuh Murcius. to which a second was added 
by King Tullitu. which is supixisetl to have lieeij 
built iaunediately under the Mamertine. The 
remains of this famous Htrueturo arc still pointed 
out to tnivelep", for many of wlioin a -|>i < ial in 
terust attaches to the spot, ou account of the tra- 
dition that the apoetle F^ul was confined here. 
In the sub-~< <|Ui tit luNfory of Hotne. transporta- 
tion was known, under the name of nltijufto ad 
iiuulam; and penal labor was required of offend- 
ers, who were employeil u|x>n public works and in 
mines an<l quarries. A de-eriplion of the latomiir 
of 8j*nicu.se may Ih' found in Cieero's oration 
against Verres. The great thinker Plato antici- 
pated the be«t thought of our own times, in his 
IxM.k " De r^egibu-. ' where he has ( \prr^-ed his 
opinion io the following wordii: "Ix't tiiere Ik- 
three prisom in the city— one for the mfe-keeping 

of Jiersons awaitiiii; tri:il ;iiul -, iitriicr' ; Mrmtln r 
for the amendment of dl-orderly |kts«>us and 
Tagnntc, those guilty of misdemeanors, to be 
called a topkrvncxtrrion (that !«, a liou-r of <-<>r 
recdon, a place for teaching wisdom and otnii. 
nence), which should Ik- visite<l, es]M cially at night, 
by the magistrates called tophrvne^; a third, 
to be iltualed bi the country, away from the hah- 
ItattoDS of men, and to be used for the punisb- 



' meni of felons." Hut thli was an ideal not rcal- 
izt d i)y the ancient world, a legacy to us. — In 

; order to comprdiend fully the evolution cf exist- 
ing' prison systems, it is necessary to rememlx-r 

j that the progmss of civilization has been from a 
condition of slavery to one of freedom, and that 
it lias Ijeen characterized by tho gradual substitu- 
tion of the will of the commnnfty for the will of 

I the individu;il, and by legal fornix in-trad <if 
summary proceiss. Under the patriarchal and 
tribal systems of socfad organization, the fether of 

I the family, or tlie cliii f of tin- tribe, a<Itninisl('n'd 
jusiiee, according to his personal conee|)iion of it, 
w hich was often crude and barlmrous enough. 
He alone was free; all the world beside were 
slaves. Then followed the invention of caste, the 
emancipation of one p<irtion of tho community, 
the distiuction made iKiween slaves and freemen: 
under this system WHW adtnlntetfini tft thfl 

slave by his immediate ownerMUl lUSler. The 

er^/eutula of the lioiuans were the outgrowth of 
this phase of pro g r es s- strong, well guarded 

buildings, in which criminal and refnictoi v -l;iv( s, 
or slaves di»lK»M.-d to run away, were eoulined. 
The feudal ajrstem came ne.xt, under wliieh the 
fjice of Euroj>e wa.s dotted with ca.stUw, which 
served as j»risons, a.s well as fortitlwl places of res- 
idence. Our word "dungeon "is a modificalion 
of the French " donjon," or caatle-tower, in which 
the feudal lord confined, at his own will, his vas- 
sals or his enemies. Willi the disappearance of 
the feudal system, this arbitrary power of im- 
prisonment came to an end. The twentj-nlnth 
s«-i ii<in of iiKifjtiii cAoffll fWOrides that " no fn-e 
man shall Ik- taken or imprisonecl unle.s.H by lawful 
judgment of bis |K-erH, or the law of the land." 
The lilwrty of the subject was further giuimnteed, 
in England, by the writ of hahra* etfrpug. Under 
the mfwlern system of criminal jurisprudence, 
pimisluneut is inflicted only by order of the cotuls^ 
after Judicial Inciuiry into the guilt or Innocence 
of the prisoiH-r, and the pri-on it-.. If has iM^ ume 
a mode of puulshmcnt, which in ancient tinu-s it 
Was not. — Thus we are led to consider the Mt^nd 
step in the evolution of Ww nKnlern con( < ption of 
the prison. The |K>wer to imprison can not, iu 
any age, have In en dissociated from the desire to 
make a disphiyof the power iK>ss«'?csed, In orderlo 
intimidate nihers. The appeal to fear always 
precedes the aiqx-al to an}' higher motive. From 
tlie earliest times the greatest cruellies were per- 
polratcd upon prisoners. Prisons have always 
ln-en pla< e-, of e\i < iilion. Thi y hiuc often, es- 
|M-cial]y iu the middle ages, been placess of torture. 
Not only have they been constructed with refer- 
en< e to flu ir adjiplation tO create discomfort and 
terror on the part of prisoners, of which notable 
examples may Im* found in the i>"Z2i. or wells, in the 
ducal palace of Venice, and the utiUiettrn, or Intt- 
tled-sha|M d pits, of which the church name was 
r«///*' in jhir, , into which, from deference to the 
maxim JtMttia abhornt a tangrUnet certain ecde- 
dastteat prisonen were thrust, to die there of star- 
vatkm; but they have been provided with the 
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moft (dAborale and wied apparaiuii for the Ui- 
ffiction of physical paim. Beccaria, in Italy, whoae 

b<K)k on "Crimes and tlnir Puiiishiiunt " ap- 
peared in 1764^ VM the first wliu iuiprtjwod the 
worki with adouht to tii« right or theulilKy of 

toriurc. The nick and the- hwA and tbi* thumb- 
Bcri'W have dwipiH-iiml, luji»'tbiT with siich cruel 
corporal ptuiinb meats aa niutilutum, hOBgiog by 
the HrnipiiH. brtuidiug with a bol iron, etc., but 
tbu dilTitreucu between thc«e aod Iho ncourge or 
•howcr-ltaib h only Ln di-gree, nut ui kind, while 
tdeooe haa inveoted a new torture, in Ui««f»plica- 
tton of electaricity to a refractory prisoner. Tke 
exptritJiie of thv w.iil l liits (kmoiKlrMti'd tbo 
truth of the prijtcipk: tliat puuiKUimnt tit iUtetf 
ozerciaes no ivfonnatoiy influenee ; on tho eon- 
tniry. il liurd<'ns the man \i\xm whtnii it i** visitixl, 
and c:kcit«H Itid cuoiiwuiou^^ iu criuui to repri.'-alH. 
In tho war hetwoen •oelety and Iho evfaabial cIosm 
there must be a disarraament upon both sides 
bffiirc iK'&cc ran Iks d»'< lur«l. — But without cor- 
poral chaslLwrnent tlic >rnalest nufTering may 
ttiat in priiioiis. tlnough the ignorance, n^lect, 
tNrutallty and < uiu.iity of thow to whom the cus- 
tody of pii-oiii rs \H iatru-stnl. Pinmi^dKui^ us 
liociatioo of priiioncra — the innocvat with the 
guilty, the novice tncriin»vith the kardoned vH- 
lain, the younir with the old and even, in some 
cohes, of tbo twoscxe.s^ dcfeetivu huuitury arrauge- 
ment«; the abeeoce of all attcmptat cleanliness or 
deeeney; tho laek of di>( ii>line. or the failure to 
excrciM! any restniiut upuu the conduct of prinon- 
eni to each other, varied by occasional tiutidcn and 
▼kdent acts of iuterfen>nre; and the pmcUee of 
eztortfon by in'anting spetiid privileges to prison- 
ers will! pay fur (lu tii; liiL>^c wi re the evils which, 
litlUi uiure thau a ceutury ago, aroused the world 
to a wnae of the neccMf ty for a refonnntioa of 
prisms. - lii onli r that thr reader may have a 
more diMinct uiuierstuuding of the order of events, 
in the historr of the priHon reform moTenicnt. a 
chronological table of principal eventH is here in 
wricfl, whi< h is not. however, designed to inter- 
milt the course of the narrative. The lii*t does 
not pretend to be compkle; It la only intended 
lo eenre as an iUuatratioii. 

mat OeeHtv Moukall. of Oni v> Ini>, Qmk,, m fam/tmat 

drblor, pabliabed bU book, " Bmuyt* and Cbjuacter 

of a PriMMi awl Prifonen.** 
1A19. JamM 1. Rlilppi-d tflO |irlw<n<w to VlrKinia, tbe begin- 

nlug at Ei]|(iii«b trou*portation. 
IMS. Vlnci'ui do Faal appolated chiiplain to tbe Kallcjra, at 

MmtmUIci. 

ttBL John Urevloa, a mlnbter, who bad hlmaelf been a 
l>ri«oaer for a year and a half, on accunnt of his 
rvU)(loaabellcf,pabliahednbw»kimaiu(it tortore. 

tots, Jarob Doeptar'a " Thaatran Ptsnaran. " 

Un, OiptalzaUao of the Chriotian Rnowl«d8« Society. 
Dr. Bray, cbaitman of cmnmltU'e of priaoti*, re- 
ported, uad afterward puMiiibe<l,aa " RtMy toward 
llw Heliinnatiaa of Kewicate and tht other Prinun* 
hi sad stoat Lnakm." la which be praiKiMd that 
•Mqr prlioner abouM br kept la a nepafNts evil. 

nML fepaCteownt XL built the JavenUe prikon of Saint 
Wnhail. with the iiMCriptlon: Antm rU iinprobo$ 
trittmjmmA, aid floniTt jfMm tHrfjjrftntf 



1710. Prtcr tbo Ort-at aitebliiibed tnuupwtalipa to 8tb«ia, 
VnL " RcflccUone on the FrlM>n* of tbe HfllKlTnH tklhm.'*' 

by Mattlllon, apin-nrfd io Friutcc 
17S9i OftnTal t)(:lfthi>r|>f (nftirwartl the foundtT of the 

•ute uf 6«N>rgia) acMd aa ohalnMa ot a irmtntttTf 

of tbe bouto orooMnvMhV* IPVliM hM tibi state 

of Eiiglifh jail*. 
ITSBw A m-ronU parliamentaiJteoaUBltleS^Sf tdttd^WUHaai 

Hut wa» rhnirnian. 
174& Mouteaqaleu'a "Spirit of Law*" pobUnbed. Trance 

aboikthed tbe galleyi, and aubetituted for thas^ the 

17(V1. BiM-curia on "Crlmt-e and their Punishment." 
17tVS. HlHi k»UiM<'°8 " i'onimonU>ri>-s.'' 
mi. VilulnXIV.,of B«tgiam,p«bUahedhisnntM«Deli; 
propoeing to ooawl the «tts4ri Obsat falsa 

workbuuw. 

177S. Charlim L.urrulne ordered thscOBSlnctiou of tbe orig- 
inal pnitun of (fht'tit. octagonal luid i>Ur-»b«pi^ 
Oivunization of Ums S<iclct}' fi>r the Kolitf uf Poor 
pi'btorK. Drnnt-'o |iubli»Led U tter to 8U B*dMlt» 
adrocatlng kt'iuinitt' iiiiiiriMiiiiiii tit. 

1778. John HowanI, fhrriff i>f IkitfunJ. 

1774. JuU fksea abotiiibi U in i£uj,-hiiia. 

1770. Ur^iiui/^itinn of tbu Phiimlvlpbia Sodfty for Alleviat- 
ing tti.' Mimie* of Public Priwiuii. 

1778. Rowurd printed tlie fln't oditii>ii <jf bi» "Stnto of 
Pri»on».'' An act for tho o»t«blii'linu iit of a pi-ni- 
ti'iitijtrv iu biniaud wui piiaacd by partiniseat; this 
iu.t wu!- ttu' joint production of nowafd,BtaelMaae 
and EUi'u, but remained inopentivs la cooSB 
quence uf the determination of tbs gofCtaBMat ta 
tniiinport oonvkta to Auetralin. 

fnCk The " prt paaatefy qaeatiaa " (tortare lor the porpoas 
of MccuriDg s oonfeaaiua of guilt) uboliitbcd in 
Fraiiee. 

1788. Parliament, at the iBaaoea of Sir Qaone Psal, paaacd 
an a«t llw a aaw Jail and paalliBlMiy la Oloaen 

Ut. 

1780. Capital and corporal paniebment Hbollabed in tbs 
rtiiW of PenniiylTanla, uud tbo aulltary aystcm of 
tiitpri»onmeiit adopttnl aa a oubetttalS^ Oaaslne* 
tion of tbe Walaat atraet pciaoo. 

1787. £BKiBnilssateatihaai8teai(f»«(«0H«lcteteAaiK 

trulla. 

17HS Or-.iiiiza(ionof tbe Pbiianthnpie flocktjrer Londoa. 

17HI). Fraucc abulixhed torture. 

V'JO. Death of Juba Uoward in the Crlme4k 

17V1. Jereaiy IV'uikam'a " Panopticon." The French N«- 
lioniU CouTeutiiin adopt<-d u penal code: ctmple 
imprisonment ret-oguiscd iia puuioluueut fur the 
flmt time in France. 

1703. The (iiouoi^u r Jail, in Knglaad, sanpMad, oa Iha 

solitary (iliin. 
IHOl. Tortu^■ iilxili^htd in KuMia. 
1H13. Klirnlx th Fry v vi«it to Newgate. 

1814. Luuia XVIU.. of I->tinct', nrder^-d the conatniction off 

a model prison. 

1815. OrKaniz.itlun of tli.- London Soeicty for the Improve- 

uient of PriRou Ihm .jiUne. 
ISIS. Mn. Kry opcmd a kUooI in Ni-WKiit*-. Creation oT 

the Aubnm penitentiary, in the Hiate of New Yoik, 
18ia OrKanifcilion <■! the New York Society for the Pra- 

Teniioii of Pnup< riiiiii. Bn^tiMi'p " lnt|uiry." 
1819. Mill>:inlc iR-iiitentiiiry, in London, h«>;uii. (Jrpinlas- 

lioh of the Hoyal Priaon Society of France. On^aB' 

i&itlou of thil Prison Aid ftoclety of HU PvtervbttJC. 

John Kalk, ot Wciaur, oqpalsed tks " Maods to 

Ne«l." 

IM. Bdward Lhrlagaton, of Louivlnna, becun the pnpaia> 
tioo of bia " Hvst<-m of K<nal Law," 

IfOa JUU. 4 Oeoige IV., c. M— Uu- Kugliiih ]ail net 

im. OrganixatioB of tbe Bortoa Prison OiKCipUnaSoetetjr. 

lOB. ■ Opening of the K«w T«tk Houis of Bafaga for Jam- 
nils Ocliaqaoita. 

laaa. M. Cbsiica Lboob pnUlahed "Tbe fm/OmdmrSt^ 
tarn of Barope aod Amcrks." 

im, opening of the BsaleniPMiiMBtiify of Pnni7l«nll^ 
at Philadelphia. 

16U. 00 Tbcqoi^lle and Bcaamont'a tnar of latpaalian sT 
t>>a pwiltraUariaa ol ths Uoilsd BiatM 
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Dr.Wichmj ntublUhcd the RmihiHaut, at Hainbaig. 
coionri Mont«*»in(i««ppatet«lfDi««nor«f thepctaw 

lit Vnli ncia. in Spain. 
Crawford's report to tba bfUdt gowmacnt^ «d 

American priMiu. 
Vi»it of Dc MiU l<> Ihf UnlfiM Stnt<n. 
Juvenile prison at F*:irklitir»t. In tlic Islo of Wight. 
Op<'ninKof tht- Aj^'icultiiral Colony of Mi ttrny, near 

To«i«. bnm-d on ri lipion, the ttnaWj principle, ud 

militarT diwciptlnp. MiittbewDKWaportlllUniBde 

Ii<«ort!er of Birtnlni^hiim. 
Aiextinder Mnconochir apiwiintiMl govcmor of \*irfolk 

lilnnd. rrtiin- (War. of Sweden, publUbed ii book 

< Puninhmitit* an<i Prlnw," 

Pcntonvlllc priwiij, In London, opened, on the Plilla- 

(IHphIa plan. 
Or^rmiRatim of the New York Prison AmocUUoo. 
Int. rnHtionnl Pitooa CMitni, at Ftmkftin-aiHlie- 

Mnln. 

Ititi'miitinnJil Priwm CVhi^ti-hk. nt BnisnelB. 
FornLition of the buurd of illri^ctunt of convict priaoni 
III Eiii;lnnd. 

Creatloa of French pentl colOQf at CajreBDe, In 
(talana. 

SnKli<ib penal MTTitndf act. 

Fhrtu.-ition of thr bonnl of dln-ctorn of convict ptl^ 

onK In In hind, of which ( 'apt. \VaIt<T Crolton wa* 

insdi' rhainiiiin. 
Tratii-porutlon nboltuhed by the BnglUh parlUmfmt 

Iiitimatlonal Priaon Ooogrewat Prankfort-on-tlx-- 

Main. Organbtatlon of the Briliah Aasodation for 

the Promotion of Social giclonce. 
National Prirnin Congreaa at Cincinnati: ofganlutlM 

of tbp Nationnl (U. .S.) Priaon Aaaoclatlon. 
lilt' mntlonal PriaonCoagieMaf London, 
orwiii izattooof ttaSodAtf QtfnAala 4e« PriaoM at 

Paria. 

latctaatloiid Mmi OoMmaor ModtMn. 



— The al»f)vr' nkclcton will serrc its purjwsc, if it 
fllustimteH the thoitcht tlMt there U a natural order 
of pr og r c as in prison reform; that priwmH are flrtt 
places of detention, then of punislinient. and, laxt 
of all, of wforniulidn ; rcformailun Ix'ing their 
highest, M ctMlodjr is their lowest, aim. There 
iMTe bMti Isolated spirits who hare perpelred this 
tnitli ill advaiiK-; but it w:!". iiiiiuy ciDturifs iK-forc 
it toolt po)iii««ion of tiio public: yet its acceptance 
kaa In the end been rapid and nil buttmlvvml, for 
whirl) in»-ih|y. Ilinnka may Ik* due to steam and 
to flirlricity, the mairicianH of the niti«'i<«*nth 
MDttnry. A rcrlew of the hiMnry of the movf> 
nt-nt win show that the first n furmera have been 
tiKwe who have had opiHirtunit Icn to oltserN e priaon 
life from the inside; tlint Nyin|mthy has flrst been 
awaltened for the innocent victims of the prison 
svMem, namely, for poor detiton; that the cmel- 
ti<->< f riTH r!y ]>r:it ti(»ed in pri^nns * \f iicd !i reunion 
in noble mindti, which, acting lil(u leui'en, eom- 
tiadcaMd kadf in the end to the pabHe ; and 
that M'ience and rpligion hare tioth coniHbuled to 
the devehiptnenl of a more rational .ind humane 
prison discipline. It will also show tlmt ilie flntt 
step ia prlaOD reform, eTcrywhere, is elas<if1ration 
of prisonciii, which may or may not go to the 
extent «>f individual )»e|vnration, but which leads 
to a cia ii fl cat ion of prisons; that for the realiaa- 
tiott of this end. % central admtelstratfnn Is pssen* 
tW. By elwuiflealion, tlie artiun mill v x iionof 
prtMMMfs upon each other ia chcclted, if not wholly 
pccvnMd. TIM SBOond step Is kiDdnesn and con- 
wUflh pitpwo the prisoacr for Um tc- 



oeption of instruction, and incline him to yield to 
the Influence broutrht to bear upon him for hia 
conversion from an enciiiy into a frien<l of wicial 
order. The third is education, which includea 
not only religlotts instmctloa, trntmenhri derelop- 
nn tit. iiulocirination in the la\v^ (if cial life, und 
tlie iicquiKilJon of a trade or some other means of 
earning an hone* livelihood. The last of tbese 
ends can only Ik' i-mrrl by the introdurlion info 
prLsons of or;;animl and protilable lalior, which 
boa the further recommendation, that, by employ- 
ing the priMiner'a time and thoughts, it makes 
discipline more enay, while it aloo tenils to n-dmx' 
the cost of punishtneiit. A system of reformatory 
influence, such as is here indicattxl, implies trained 
ofRdala, 1^ whom alone It can snccewTnlly be 
administere<l, and that apiin implies n n-i 'liable 
stability and permanence in ofUce, whicli further 
impliesnon>{nterferenceforpolltk«l reasons. Boc- 
cess in the effort at n fonuation implies the re- 
leaKe of the prisoner, alwoluii ly or ct)iiditionally, 
when reformed. Failure in this effort implici* the 
necessity for panishment of the n-fractory pria- 
oner, either by the infliction of anfferinjr, by the 
deprivation of privileiics, or by the increitscMl du- 
ration of his term of impri«onnient . Thus it may 
be seen that the modern pris<tn system, at every 

Rtajje of its cvolutifiii. n \ (ilv( > nr'nnxl one cnitral 
thought— the possibility of reformutioa; that the 
reformatioa of the prisoner is Its one infanattng 
purpoM': t liaf tlic bo]»e of n formntion is the motive 
to wiiii li it o\\ t-s its oriLrin; aiul posterity will pro- 
noun( e jiidL-Miu nt ujw.n it from this one point of 
view. All this is clear, from an attentive study 
of the history, of which the table ^ven alwve is 
an outline, lieformation, insteail of removing the 
prisoner from society, restores him to society, by 
removing blm from the rrimlnal rfnn. It Is, 

till ri fiiic. till' hii'lir't iiiti ii'^t of SOI i. ly. The 
only question i.s, whether it \» jMMsiblc, which is a 
question of the prisoner himself, his nature, hla 
aiitei iilciits and his haliils. — Tin- tittempl tosolvo 
this (jui '-iion hiU Iwl to the d< v» lopnicnt of two 
distinct systems o( prisi.u di'i ipline. which ara 
comnumly known sa the I'hibidelphia and the 
Aubtirn plans, or the Hcpsirale and Ihe conjrrepate 
systems. The first of these insists upon the .stp- 
aration of prisoners by day and night; the second, 
by ni^bt only. Pmm tiiese two a third has been 
ovolv.'d, \\ hii h i>, in a certain s< iis4-, a coinbina- 
lion of the two, but has also distinct features of 
Ita own ; this to commonly known as the Irish 
Hystem, because, under Sir Walter f'rofton, it hm 
liwn most fully and sttccevsfully applied in Ire- 
land. —The flrst experiment with the .strictly cel- 
lular system (by day and niirliK, sitmetlmi-s called 
thewilitjiry or separate or individual system, was 
made, uiiiii t llie inlluenceof the sfK i< ly ot Frii-nds, 
in the Walnut airect prison, in Philadelphia: it ia 
sometimes called the Pennsyl vanhi system, because 
Penn-ylvania i> llic only one of the United States 
which has not abanilouetl iL Ita ewcntial princi- 
ple h the complete physical separation of prisonera. 
It nsta upon the conviclloa that aratual oontaol 
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between Uiem is of necessity corrupting, and that 
dasrifleatlon upon any baste except that of Indi- 
vidual dianictrr is impo^^iMc ; in other wordH, 
t'jicU prisoner in u c lass liy hiiux If. At tlu* outset, 
aoUtary imprisonment, without labor or rc<Ti*niion 
or mental contact witli nny Iiuiiuiu being, even 
with the ofllcers of the prison, e.\c«'pl in case of 
necessity, wns tlic form which this experiment 
anumed ; but the aeverity of this rule has now 
been wUixcd. on acpount of the injury which it 
wrought, ill -oiiii- l asi s. both to the body and the 
mind uf ii« tiubject. At premil, u.scful, remu- 
neratlve occupation to furnished to every prisoner, 
in his ci'll, and care is taken to j)n s< rvr tlicac 
tivity of his miml by intercourse with the oflkiuls 
and with authorized visitors from the outside, who 

endeavor to exert up<iti liim a --aliitary and rcforni- 
atory inrtiK'nce. (_'trlaiii iiiciiiiiilal advaiilair<s 
of this system are obvious, namely: the iinpo^si. 
biHty of combination on the part of prisoiu-rs, 
wliifh render* revolt imjK>.s»-ibIe. and gives to tlie 
prison authorities more easy and Ci-rlain control; 
there i», therefore, lesn occa-sion for tlie exerci»e 
of physical force in the diseipMne, which is an 
advantaiTi' to the )tri-oner hiujsflf; the (li-ri]iliiir 
can be mori; vurivd, in acx'ordunce with the ]>hysi- 
cal and mental condhion, tastea and aptitudes of 
Individual convii ts; and the prisoner, wlu-n dis- 
chargnl, is not lial)l»' to \h- rccK'^u'i/Atl by any w ho 
werelncan cratt d with hiui; lie makes no a(-(|uaiut- 
Bn< fs ill the prison. These and oiImt beneficial 
features of the system have occasimieil its very 
general adoption uiM)n the continent of Euroj)e. 
Even ilit opponents concede its merits, when they 
advocate odluter imprisonment for short terms of 
aentence, and applaud the Irisli sy-tem, of which 
cellidar imprisonment ia the in iiiul measure. That 
it has produced excellent results is beyond dispute, 
and its frieiid-i claim, that, nion- than any oilier 
systeuj. it reduces the nural>er, of rtddii itfU, that is, 
of discharged convicts who lapse again into crime. 
— The Pennsylvania sy^N in hail no rival in the 
Uniteti States, for nmii_\ years. The pri-mi ut 
Aubam, in the stale of New Tork, wiLs orpmized 
upon this plan ; but after a year's trial il was 
abandoned, and the " silent " system was devlMHl, 
to take its place. By the new metho<i the pris- 
oners were employed in large workshops diuiug 
the day. and se|iaration between them, the neces- 
sity for which was acknowledired, w.-i-s sei ured 
by tlio imititution uf a rule forbidding them to 
eommunicate with visitors or with ewdh other. 
For the i iifort < r:t of this rule (whi< h coidil, 
at best, be only i>arlial). Hogging was the main 
relUnce of the keepers, and tJie itse of the whip 
was, for many years, a marked feature of the 
system. Hut with the laj>se of time the nipiire- 
ment of absolute silence has been relaxed, so 
that all congn-gnte prisons with JM-parnte c<'lls 
for sleeping are said to l>e on the Atd)urn plan, 
even Ihouirh two jirisoncrs orcupy one cell joint- 
ly. In this modified scum: the Atibiun system 
hai 10 far ditiptaoed Sta predeceaaor and rival, 
that the Eastern penitentiaiy of FeonqriTUiia, In 



the city of Philadelphia, is now the only strictly 
cellular prison for ocmvlets of the hif^er grades, 

in the United States. Many causes have con- 
spired to elTei l this n-sidt. among whiih may be 
iiaiueil the impre^'.ion made upon 8pi'< tai<irs by 
the sight of hundreds of men at work, side by 
side, with their eyes bent down, and not utter- 
ing an audilile word; the comiximtive cheapness 
of < nil.trueiion and maintenance of congregated 
I 'l : n-: the ease with which profitable labor ran 
l>e iiur()<lu< I d into them, esjK-cially in connw tioii 
with machinery of all aort«; the faciUlies which 
they afford for contracting out the tatior of con- 
\icts, thu- n li' vin<.x tlie ;ii!iiiiiii^!ralinn of finan- 
cial re.».jK>usibiiiiy; an«l llic popular dread of the 
consequences of solitary confinement. These have 
probably had more to do with it than any higher 
considenilions relating to the comparative re- 
formatory influence of the two systems. — The 
Irish system was, in its origin, an outgrowth of 
the exix rience of Capt. Maconochie, as governor 
of the iH-nal s< tilement of Norfolk island. Con- 
ditional liberation, or the "ticket of leave," waa 
an Australian invention; when it was flrst trans- 
plniiled from Australia to Eiii:liind, it creatwl a 
panic. The "mark " system wtta also an Austra- 
lian invention, the product of Macooochie's own 
inventivj' genius. Adil to tlies4' "progressive'* 
cla-.sitication, atid the " intcnuediate " prison, and 
we have the four elements of the Crofton sys- 
tem. M. Tioiuieville de Marsangy, of France, fore- 
shadowed it, in an address delivere<l before the 
bench and bar of Bhdms. in 1B46, in whi< h he 
advocated assodaUon lartcad of separation of 
prisoners ; but association modWcd by an initial 
I>»-ri'Ml of cellular incan-eration, by a certain 
number of separate and successive stages, by the 
employment of marks, by the intermcdble prlsoo» 
and (Inally by conditional liberation. In 1K.*>4 Capt. 
Croftou (afterword Sir Walter Crofton), who had 
for one year previous been one of the commisaton- 
ers to inquire into the stute of Irish prisons, w a« np- 
pointetl chairman of tlie directors of convict pris- 
ons In Ireland. He w as kuiglitetl in 1H(>2 for hia 
successful administration of this office, which he 
hehl for eight years, during which he catabllshed a 
nxsle of dealing with ctmvicts which has attracted 
the attention of the world, and received the indorse- 
ment of the Baron von IToltzendorf of Prusria, 
Count Cavour and TUHrani S« alia 'if Italy. Dr. 
Guillatune of Switzerland. Prof. Miltermaier of 
Beiddbwg.Lord Brougham of England, and otbert 
e<|ually illustrious and c<|nally eomjH teiit to judge 
of its merits. Brielly descrilKtl, it is as follows: it 
consists of four separate stages, of which the first is 
not !i --s I hail ( itrht months of strictly cellular oon- 
finemeiit in xln- Mount joy prison, Dublin, with 
sliort rations and no employment but picking oak- 
tun for the first half of the time; the second is an 
Indeflnite perio<l (not Uf>» than one year) of associat- 
ed imprisonment at Spike island, at the .southern 
extremity of Ireland, where tlic prisoners are divid- 
ed into four classes, and are promoted from one to 
the other, aoconliog to their conduct, Indnatiy Mid 
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diligence at school, an account beiu^ kept with 
tbcm by the use of markit, and (lu'ir |)r()niutiun dc- 
pentLs uiK)n their record; the third is a short pi-riod 
(not leas than aiz montlia) of probatiooarjr detention 
in a oonditfon tntennediaie between hnprteonment 
and freedom, at Loak, about twelve milcH frmn 
Dublin, where the men are trained fur entire 
fre«d<mi, and their capacity for it ia tested . prior 
tOthelrlibcrntioti: tlic fiMirth ix nnilitioiial lihcra 
tloD, witti iK)li( I suiH'rvi.siou. The intcrmcUiute 
priaon for woinc-n is the Oolden Bridge Refuge, 
thrtf miles from Dublin. This system is supple 
lueuletl by a very |K rfe< I ^ysIcln of oljlainiiig ein 
ploymeiit for pri.><iiu'i>. Hfier their discharge. It Is 
pofwible tlmt ita bt-uelicial influence in preventing 
recommilmentH is also aided by the readiness with 
v\ liich the Irif.h emii,'rale to America. The princi- 
plea wbicii underlie it are : an inexorable justice, 
which win not remit punifihinent in the caac of 
any jMHivit l; the huKlini; out to every prisoner of 
the ho^H) uf a atiecily relcaM.*, to be effected by bia 
own esertiona; the employment of meana to make 
liim tile a;;ent of his own reformation ; the re- 
gurd hhown for the public, in refusing to dis- 
diarge any priaoner until expiration of Hcntencc, 
unless he drives positive evidence of his eapaeily 
to R^iftt temptatitin ; the terrible severity willi 
which a lap^^; into crime la punished; and the rec- 
ognition of the necesaity for mental and »ocial 
contact between prisoners, after cellular 8ei>am- 
raiion, in order t(» pn-pare them for a re entranee 
into the world. — There can be no priaon ayaiem 
which ia not, in aome fonn, a modification of one 
of till- thn-e here mentloneil and di-i ribed. Tlie 
applicutiou uf then lereral funua tu dUIereut 
ckusea of priaonen (to the young, to women, to 
flrnt offenders, to misdemeanant^ to feloits, to 
priaoners uwuitiug trial, to conHcta under bbort 
and long aentences, etr ), and their adaptation to 
the* mcu\\ state of different nationa, oonatitute 
the problem uf |K'nileutiary icience. — The details 
of prison udministnition, though of intense iu- 
tcareat toapecialiata, woidd occupy mure apace tJian 
can be jHven I hem in the present article. Qiies- 
ti<»ns w lii< li liave been luurli di'< ami con- 

cerning wliich a great variety of opiuiun exiata, 
areanchastheae: priaon architeclurc and sanita- 
tion; the pristm staff; mo«le of appointment of 
ottic«frs; tenure of otilce ; prison dieturicN; lalxir 
in prbons — na a reformatoiy meaaure. as a means 
of n*dvieinir the cost of crime, as a |>ri paration for 
the rehabilitation of the riimiiial, as it aire* ts 
Uie interests of lalwr oulKide the prison walls, 
and the beat ni<xie of carrying it on, that in, 
whether under the immedbtc c(»nln)l of the pris- 
on autboriti<^'»>, or by contracting it «iui to pri- 
Tate per«ons or corporations ; prisun achouU. in- 
chiding the (luestlon of normal achoola for train- 
ing pri.son employ<'s in their duties; reli^^ious in 
atructioo in prisons; priatm libraries; the cur- 
faqtoodenee of priaonera; vigita to priaonera by 
their friends and by other jH-rsons; the risrhts of 
convictM in priaon; the privileges which it is ex- 
yedtcDK to gniM them, and eapeiBiall j the effect of 
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allowing them n percenfa^(> of their earnings; the 
dress of prisoners ; disciplinary i)unishmeuls in 
priaon; priaon r«'gisters, and the use of photog- 
raphy aa an aid to the identification of escaped 
priaonera, or of recidiTiata; priaon atatiatica; the 
proper treatment of sii k priHoners and of convicts 
who are or who become insane ; tlie duration of 
impriaonment,* aa it ia affected 1^ life aentenoee, 

• nm am bat three poMlMa wuMka of wii i tiiei a far 
crime, aaaieljr: Aard, diacRiiofanT. and ladctennlaatP.—A 
prtmltltre state of iociotjr esa Im Uaailaed, in which. In tbo 
ril>M'nc« of any penal code, all oHdomw are vlalicd witk a 
»)iigle extreme penalty, or. at loaat In which the amaantaT 
tnrtun InflktMl la liniltod only by the caprlci> of ihf> dtvpot 
who Indlcta it The invention nf a «eale of panlahmenta 
(fcKtU* tie* ptlntJi), and the appllcaUon of punlahmriit ac- 
cording ti) thi» •call', undi r rulr» prtvcribed by a «Kle, may 
liv n-gardiHl a* the flrxt »t>-p in the onward marrh of hanian- 
ity In quritt of that l<ie«t] Justice which forpver etudes dia- 
roTery. Under an al)M>lut« cotle, aentcucca an? fixed: that 
ia. the penalty for each uffenac in tiained in the ccmR- itwlf, 
and no laUtnde ia left fur the exenin-of dtwn ticm t>,v the 
coiirti". n«t experience under an ittMKiItttf code mnli4>f< it 
apprirent that tlie leKflature can n«t iidjU"! }MiiiiKlinii-ht to 
Kuilt; lluit in unler to e<|uaiiir of plllli^llllli'nt. piinlKhnK-iit 
iuui<t In? nmre'tlrxihl ■; thiil the hi inoiiKtu'i'ii of nn ofleime 
<li ju ihIk n<it iiuTi'ly iipmi ttu- rli :r;ictiT of tho act. hut u{M>n 
the rircuiiiiitjuni-s of it« roiiiiiii«>iiiii. niid the charactt-r iind 
molivi'H of the iiftor, winch v.ku w-X l>e known, eiopt uk 
r> vcjilitl !))■ tlic <"\ l li'iicc nt tin- tiim- of tlic trinl. To lhi» 
conviction indue tin- iiiiii iitlmriit of llie cihIc, liy hul>-litilt- 
Inj; for dellaito p- ii,iltj( !» tlu- priii( i|ilc of iiKixinmin nnd 
iiiiniinuni putilslimi iil-': tli-- unioiiiU ul' puiii«hiiii iit in i ii< h 
iicliijil i«»r it- Millnii < i rl.<iii pn-wrildtl liiiiil.-, tl' rinhn-it 
liy till' court, Hil l to tlut <-\t nt ttu' -«< tit< nr'' i-< iIim n lioiiur.v. 
I'ncirr tiiif4 nyft in tin- li vi-latim- >-hirt-< fn on itK own ahoul- 
i\rr* to tliof!" of thr jii'iii iMry n i-luin- of tin- rv»p«in 

Mliilily for :i juht ••>'tlnuil«- of L'liilt. Hut tin- foiirtu iire aa 
ilKiipiihlc of iippKrlionint; puninhuKUt ua in the l('V'i''l'>ti>r<': 
the in> <jMtillty of pitui^LuK nt niculnxt which tlie My.oli-ui in u 
proti "l rtiil « xl-t-: <oii\li tri fi-. | it, priKon olllrcrB it. and 
■ Juil;;'- Clln^^^- il (hi' ►•ill r'Miiirve in left, naUK-ly. ii';ain 
toilivid'' llii- Iriirilm of rr^ponfiliiiity, t>y pli«cin-j il in (wirt 
II Jem thi' oHii i.,!-. lo wh. lui tin- ni-lixly nnd ovcr-iulil • f jirin- 
oii< art- < onuiiiil <1 'I'll' Ilri-t Kiiiij.'— lion <if ]"•— -iHilitx of 
sncli (I Hol',it,oii w 1- 111! < n liti. ill III" A ii>tr ili.iii Colon (<■-. 
of thi' l.clti t of I. jiv \ Hut til'' |iiiiirijili- of « tiiiilitioiiiil lili. 
i riiti'iii. oiK !• r> 1 <is.'iii/.<il, t,Min.il iiiili. ri II!" ••v< ry\vh' r>', and 
it hn« ln't'ii incorponstfil in i:i iii\ (!■ i. il > ■ li « Tin niiirlc " 
r>yi«ti tn and i;""d-liiii<- hi«- nr- on l.-ri « Mi- i f ttli^ ptin- 
flple of variability in tin- iltimlion of Inijiri'.oiiiiiiiit. d>'- 
|H-iidt'nt Ilium tlie cc>ii<lu> t of the priaoner liim-i It Tbf 
Imleti-rniiiiale m nli ni L' In itn hishti-t nnd lat< -l form It 
axiota only in thi-ory, n<it buvini; Ih rn r^iilli ed to pr^ii tii <■ 
by any governnu nt, lint It advi-i .iti d by ninny .hi - ni' ii « ho 
have hml pr^ntnil . x]»" rn ii< •■ In tli'- iKliiiiiiiflr.i! ion of ili.- 
criininai law ami In tin' car-- of » riiiiiii il- I'iuLt tin- irlral 
*yfti iu, mithi r tin' li :.'i-l.ituri' nor Ili<- cotirl- pri riU>- any 
di tliilte I< nii of initiri''oniiii'nl ; nntxiiniini mul intniiiiuiii 
IK'Ualtii'?' art' uhoUblnil; tin' cntirt |iit.«' ~ wrhiy ii|>in the 
rriiiiinHiily of tht- priMnn r iiiiili r iiii|i< tsni iit ; liit n li ax** 
from priwii drpendi* u(Min hit- ami imliilit v to (iix iiilini', and 
the I'-liiiL'tc formcil of hit ch ir irti r In ilm-M' mIio hold liim 
in ch-I'mIv and iiiiii> r <ih~< r»iiiniii. ami hy whom (li-^ lphne 
or •• ir'-utnii'Mt " ii» to Iw »dn«iiii«t< ri'il to liim To ttiia 
di'lliiilion of tli<' indcti-niiiiiati- (••■ntt'iicr ll i- i ntial lo nild 
the bril■fl•^t |K».«ii»li- uccoiiiit ot the natiin- of tin- aririiinnttH 
for and iik.'iiiiif't It. It ban ii clow |ot.n>-iil comn < iion uilli 
that theory of erimf, nc< oixliiii; to which rriniinni hciIomh 
ar>' th<- prtxliu tof diwati ; rriine i« a ni'nmalii, lik>' im-aiiiir 
nr idiocy, und vhonlil Itc m> tn-nt<'<l: in n> fnr ai^ it i- aiiiih^ 
l^iia to insanity, tln' rrimiiinl hat a ri^rlit l>i curi'. and in »o 
far a* it i» unalocout to idiocy, bv ha» a rlulit \» <-ducntion, 
trainiuK and di vi loptnenl; prl»on» should Ih- n't.'ririliil and 
conducted an niora^ liorpltaln or trainliitc •chool* for mural 

ilinbecileii, mtJuT thnn u> place* of puni»hiiu nt. It i" niao 
conm-ctcd with that thrury uf mural (vap«ini>lbUity whicb 
•itiMr dtnlaa ila aaiateaee er dcBica that it can b« Jaded by 
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by cumulative sentencos, by " ffo(xl-<ime " laws, 
and by ex«ciitlTe lnlcrf ereooe ; tiw eff«a o{ dm- 
■IHon trom • ilal* of tmprtMntmeirt to • (rtM« of 
frecdnm vpoit the pri^oin r liiniH'If. mikI iIiv ik- 
oeasily for «iKilfinwd care of bim buUiequent to 
Mb dMuHige. wMi Mpedal refeream to Mcurinicr 
him hi>iie«<t employment. — T!ir tests of stu i i-ss 
fnl prison adminiKtration are : 1. The Ix'bavior of 
prisoners durinif incarceration. An inoreaaed per- 

Oentage of suicides, or of attempted i".c;ipe-, or of 
lUmoua deniouhlrulious, ur cvcu ot iiis<.iiiliijary 

anjr hnt Almi[r1itv Co»l; wliicb wonkl «'llminatf from rriml- 
Dal Jurl>"priiil< in-i' all tli-i;i;.'lii of rvUibutimi or rxpiiilioii; 
Wkic ii wiiulil ntiaiiilnii till' .ilti'lupt to iuljiiht {H iiitlty r<i <ll- 
dt-w rt; Buil whicti di iii< » tin' ri;;lit of Mx^ii t.v. if not of ( inl 
hlmi" If. til iiillii t purn-tiiiii Ut uiwm any titii iit rn ;itlirii. 
^)1 till thr .■ ]n--;lii.- b.if - <<( a p.'iml . it ot.ly iii ti ptx 

two. imnii i\. tlir ).rot. liiiui of mm !< ty nwi thu n-foniiution 
of thi' (illi iiilcr, 'I'll.- of till iTlmiiia] ia mlodil to a 
dtli'iiiiiiii: ti'' can li ■ n formi- l. or li<- r;iti not: if h<- ran tw, 
be fhiKiltl t>i': if he run not )> ■ p forii»< <1. hf nho ild Ik- held 
Ibr lif<', tf iii-cci'Kitry. in ortU r to pmt ■rt »riri<>ty from injury 
•t ilia handK. Ilcriei-, Imtrtt-nninole ««*nti-iicn art* mmiv- 
tiiiief^ c.ull<-<l n'form.ilion mMitiiir.-ti. In the frwc litnifiuigv 
of Mr. HifiTil^r Ilill, of Hirnilui^'hiiin. "Tionr llnillrti fnc- 
■Itiiv. rrniic un<l p inixhini iit )■»«<• no cununon tntiiann'; 
our l|ir<>.<-hl] cnuivf of pr'>i<.»-<lini» li« aliiKMit aa vatn in 
pmctiic nc it in »ti«uni in thi'ory: ntid in truili, tlu-r»< n*- 
mniri fur u* but two ii\(xU» of un -fuliy <l<-nlini; with crim- 
timU — inctiiMicitaliijit unit rr/omuitiim." — It ii fviili-nt thnt 
the quratiuiia nilacd )>y (lie axlvacatca nf tli>- imii-tiTlui- 
aate aMitt-uc« covrr pn-tly mnch Uio whoie flrlil of human 
lliongbt, in acifiKc, in n-li^mi. in philoiophv, in monilB. tn 
politira and in law. To ai;^p tlkcw exhjtiiativrly a pro- 
found knowledge of flr»t prinriplea and an extt-naiw nc- 
Qitalntaitcc with tbr facta of acicnor and of hlatory are ituxm- 
tial pri n-qiii^itea. — But from the prarticiil aide, the |>oint of 
vii-w of the auitcanun aitd thu le^alatur, the qatvtion i>> one 
of the roitc'-ntnitiiin or dlatributlon of power: what powera 
AaU be confrrrvd npoa priwm attc«r*. wb»t ua<- thejr mi^^t 
vukc of tbcm for Rood or for evil, what guarHnti-<-a can be 
given that aurh enr>rmo«a powtr over Individ uiila will mtlic 
abtued. Uii the other band, it la a qae«>tlon what bcni-flt, in 
the n-formationaf priaanerx or thi- n-pn'saloti of crinH', would 
follow tbi' ifRkut If mailt. It H an outward ol>i>fUi-nc<< only 
which ii> piiid to pirwer. Tlii' tteart ia movad by lov< ; and it 
ia not i-Ji>y to m-i- wlkcn in thrre would h« any in>iri' room for 
the exer\'i'»e "f l«>ve uutiff ibi* Dew than tiwier the present 
wjmUtn, while It la qultit ot^in that an iucroaa« nf power 
bcfeta lacrwaa at Iter, and dut aadcr the Inflomoe of 
fcar tiM noni ehanctor to Bora llkriy to dtlntonte Ilua to 
iMpMMw. UmaywM »e— fcad; If ttoadJaat n i tn toC pea- 
al^togalltkatatkbayoadllwpmMrof my taglalatw* or 
a^r coart, k It aot alio bi' jwi i Am fnmrr «r aqr pilm 
boaidt Orff wttfiOHd tke Mm of paiHl^, nacoiMider 

tfcat lb* pf wtiliana of tho artwilari. la of Hie Iwaae. tamper- 
MMirt,wUlna«<MyrrM7e«cift tor Ha cradkatSont If wc 
eoaeado IbatfhanHfariir an MMorpllbloof vai*, loH Jaat to 
iacaivcfatefcirlllbthoo»wlM«Maotboeand,aad]rvtwhaoe 
GriailaaKQr aiay be of too f^blo a tjrpe to lavolTe mof arri- 
oaapvril toaocMiraa tba malt of their liberation? and If 
not, thaa turn, aad fey what IrifewMl, and apon what princi- 
pio, la the dnt4' of thdr ivloaw to bo datmaloodf — Tbrn la 
no iauBodinte pna^<etof tbo (HMaJ aeeeptaaooaf tbp ladtv 
lnnitaal«oent«>iM:v; batthadbcttMloaopcaaapanehawide 
faagv of lawwtigiatlanaad i«d««tloii aotoaaho it tatprMdnc 
and proaiaMo to all fko^tfatfnl Mmlnito of pmology. Ita 
■canaiara woaM pot aa catf to the dvfeateo ahont enarata- 
tiva »nH« itcf*, fwlltatfaa onitraora, lift; avntenew, a aealc 
of pmalltra, the OMladalloa of prnaltte*. and many other 
■abfMfary qa w Moaa of ariariaal Jaifaprad«<nce. With the 
adepiinn of Ihia frwm of at nl rner , anetety wonid mam to 
to original poaitinn and ooitrlrtion, that. In one way or In 
aaatber, the eipuNion of Irrerlalraahle off<-n<lera 1* n necea- 
Mtf. No fiofr . t- i-trnfio^ioo of the fn'jtin of i itrtiuj,' 

■odaa uf dealing with crime can well be iiAaKiued, 



puni^bmentB, an indioilioiiof weakness, cruelty, 
or TacUUttion in the discfpttoe. 3. The sanitan* 
eondltion of prfmns, and especially Uie deam 
nilc. 8. Tlio imml>er of recidivists, or recom- 
mitments. 4. The general increase or decrease in 
the amount of crime | je r |) < ! t mte d. S. The flnan- 
ciii! result; luit too mm h relatively may liv innde 
of fiiianciHl buccess, since it may be attained by 
the aacriflce f>f other ends Inflnltelj more impor* 
lant. — For the application of these test!*, seien- 
lilic ohservalion, continued for a term of years, 
is essential; such obaflrratian most be by invpeo* 
tion, and by the aectunnlatlon and dlgt^stion of 
statistical information: ft implies tmfne<l obserr- 
en* with authority to c(>lle<-t infnriii.it ion, and 

I an organized system of reiuma. Hence the ef- 

I fort to orjtniniM a syatrm of tntet national pen* 
itentiarv st.itjsrics, of whieh M. Beltmiii Sealia 
is perhaps the most intelligent and persistent 
advocate, but which has thns far failed. As for 
this eoiintry, the nhseuce of any approach to 
itnity in the oryimization of our prison system 
renders It p<'ciiiiarly difficult to collect data for a 
trustworthy estimate of itj» actual efTe<-t in th« 
rei)res.Hion of crime. The percentage of failure 
h undoubtedly lar-e. The causes of this failure 
are obscure: whether it ia due to ttie penisteDce 
of the criminal character, or to the want nf ex- 
IM rii iice and of devotion on the part of pri.<»on 
oflieej-s, or to faulty methods of orgaui»tion and 
discipline. — The falhire of the prison ereiywhere 
to aifomjilish tlie work wliirli is di siriil and ex- 

1 pectetl of it, has led some bold thinkers to predict 
its abolition, hut without dearly indlcaitlng what 

' i« to take its phu e. There are wry many who 
iK'licve that too luurh reliance is plare<l uiMin it, 
and toomudi use made of it; they would prefer 
to see more ttse made of jndieial admonition and 
police Ruperrision. One thoufrht seems to run 
through all the publications with which the press 
has teemed, for some years post — books, pam* 
]>h1etii. reports, addresaea, tranmctlons of prison 
and other societies, and of pri.son conirrt^ses at 
home aud abroad: it is that the prevention of 
crime la to be aimed at, rather than lis repression. 
To prevent it, we must stop the operation of the 
caust-s whidi proiliice it. Tlu se causes an* to l>e 
sou;rht, either in the character of the Individual 
who cotmiiits crime, or in his rircumstatws. The 
criminal hiitisi'lf has become the object of atten- 
tive study, in his physical as well as in his mental 
and moral organization, with a view to determine 
liow far he Is normal and how far abnormal, and 
how far any dr-jiarturc Arom a iic)nnal typ*- wbldl 
he prescnia for our oomnderation, ijt due to he* 
reditnry predisposition to crime; In other words, 
will till r then- is a criminal nenrosi-. Tlie con- 
nect ion betwe<-n crime and the social milieu has 
become apporent. and causes of crime are foimd 
not only in iirnomitce, in intempr'mnce. In idle- 
ness, in d' stiiiuion, and in the want of friends 
and of a Imme. hut in the relations of labor and 
i ijiital, in the character and amount of the foo<l 

1 t>upi)ly, in bad legislation aud vicious customs, hi 
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inefficient police rp!ni1ntinn«, nnd alnx ndminisfni- 
tion of ju<»tit e. lluiiian nuturi' h us wii>.itivo to 
its suiTOUiMlings as in an eli-< itonx icr to the 
trie current, and wbatever tends to elevate man- 
kind, to improre Its oondhlon either phpically 
or mentally, tends aho to thccliminaiion of crime. 
Tbo reforauUion of morals is a {tart of the general 
advance of Hvffintton. onA each part most ad- 
vHuro witli till- wliolc. MiDi. ihiiim Jis a niihvay car- 
nage goes forward ur backward with the train of 
which h forms a part. Too much dependence is 
not to be pinrcd up<n\ any priM)n sysicm. It is al- 
ways to be retnemlHTc*! thai no •-y-.ii in will sue- 
eeed fal Ihe hands of an incoinpcti nt or di^hon(>st 
mnn; while even a bad system, in the hand.s of an 
earueitt and able nuui, may be productive of tlic 
iMrt reaolta. Frbd. H. WoheSw 

PRITATE BILLS. (Sea PAauAUonABT 
FBITATB G&LENDAB. (See FABuaimn^ 

AST LkW.) 

PBITATBKKfNO is the act or the employ- 

ment of aftnekiii!: iind seizin vessels or other 
properl}' belongiui^ to an < iieiiiy, at sea, by muau.H 
«f iwtwtcers — I»rivateers are armed tm b cIs tbat 
mn owned, eqaipiml and officered hy one or more 
prirate pemons, but sailing under a commission, 
naoally cnlletl letters of marque, from a belligerent 
alale. which empowers the peiwm or persons to 
whom ft Is pnsnted to attack and seize, at sea, ves- 
»t h or other jirriperty of ir> i in niy, — The riirht 
to U!ie Bui'h ves«i«U in maritime war is rccognizod 
hf tetcrmtlonal law; their employment was nec- 

^»^rT till states estaMi'«he<i permnni'i;t ptiMic iin 
Ties; tljeir u-e nince that time has licm claimed 
to he adrantHi^tms tn Hlnlen having; small navies, 
bc<!«ti>«e it eiirtliU's them to ini r<:i*e tln ir naval 
force in a "hurl time, and ut a -luuU cost, and thus 
tends to prevent a Ktale, with a powerfnl navy, 
from having an undue advantage over another 
state whose marine Is mainly commercial. — The 
di«idvantii£r»'* of usins private< p< are, that, their 
aerviccT* l>eing obtained by allowing their owners 
to appmpriflte to themsetves and to their crews 

the whi'lf KT a i>an of tl)f vi-.>i |>i or ottuT proper 
ty they may capture, and their officers and crews 
Ml heiag under naval dtidplfne, the desire of 
prize tends to lead both ofHei-rx and crews beyond 
the limil.*> of legitimate war, to produce di>re.r;inl 
of the ri;;lit8 of oeutrals, and to continue lawless 
n«« after the return of p<^ce. — These evils, the 
r»pi«l growth of neutral interests, and Ihc Increas- 
tag dMkrulty of fitting out vewels, by private 
SNana, auitcd to the conditions of inodem mari- 
time war. hare leil. daring the past century, to 

n-fxTiti-d < fT'Tf* to priv iteerintr. lu 17W 

a treaty between the L'uitcd titatcsaod Prussia, 
aefoiiatod hf FraakUn. hoond the contracting 
state*. In case hostilities arose Iwtween them, not 
to uae privateers. In 1792 the French asxta- 
Mrasnad to aiippraM prhrateerfaig, bttt withont 



I efftrt. In 1923 the I'liiti rl States un5uccessfuUy 
tried to swure the same object hy treaties with 
Oreat Britain, France nnd Hunsia. In the Mexi- 
can war the United States issued no lelten of 

•marrpie, and, ahhough Mexico imicd such letteni, 
they were not taken l»y foreigners, hi eausf munic- 
ipal laws or treaties forbade. In the Crimean war 
neither of the belligerents issned letters of inan|ae. 
At tlie rln-e <\f tin's war thi" priiieifml gtatcs of 
Europe, uuiliug in the belief that private unned 
ships, maintained at prtTate cost for priTate gain, 
and often nws.sari]y for a lonjr time lu-yond the 
reach of the rcfjiilar nav.d force of the^tate, could 
not he kept under jiropcr control, .'•iunieil the di-c- 
Inration of Paris (April Ifi. ISOC), the first article 
of whieh reads; " Privuleering is and remains 
abolished." Since that liuie all the important 
states in Europe and the Americas have become 
flignntarles of the declaration of Puis, except the 
United States, Spain and McsIco« ^Ihis dechira- 
tion binds only Its signataries wheit at war with 
each other, and leaves them free to use pif vateeia 
when nt war with other .states. — The n fusal of 
the United Staloi to sign the declaration of Paris, 
which (iccured to its signataries privileges which 
it had iK-en tlie traditional jiolir'v of the United 
States loohtain. was due to a change in the atti- 
tude of the government since 182S, and a belief 
that the United States, with its large commercial 
marine, might be unable toade(|uately protect Itself 
agjiinst Ix'liiiierent .stales with powerfid navies, 
without the aid of privateers. The U tiitcd Suites, 
however, agreed to become a imrty to the deela^ 
ration if it~ si. iiiit.irles would amend it by adding 
a provision protecting from capture all private 
property at sea, not contnlnnd. This ptopoiiitlon, 
calli'd the " Marcv " or " Am« riean" amendment, 
not being accepted by the Mgnataries, was wiih- 
dmwn in ISTtl. — In' 1861, Great Britain Unsuo- 
ces.sfully sou'jhi to Induce the confederate govern- 
ment (o a( l ede to the declamtiim of Paris. Tho 
United States thereuiion offered to accede uncon- 
ditionally to the declaration of Paris, hoping 
thrrehy to obtain an international right In treat 
conft derate privateers as pinites. Oirat liriiaiii, 
having accorded the character of iH-Uigi-rents to 
the confederates, had practically lecognlzed their 
riirhl to employ iiri\nti rr-, anil the ofTi-r of the 
United States wjw di-clined unless the Unit<il 
States wonld admit that its signature shouhl not 
have "any lieanng. direct or indin-et. on (he in- 
ternal dilTi ti iKcs (now) prevailiiii; in the United 
States." This attempted restrictir>n by cme state 
of a declaration of so general and permanent a 
character, and to whieh so many Htates were par- 
tics, was not iiei'cptalile to the United States, and 
its accession to the declaration of Paris has not 
yet been made. The confederate states having 
ofTefi d 1' ttiTs (*f mariiur' to .sulij<Tts of all eoun- 
trics, the congress of the United .States authorized 
the president to Issue letters of marque, but, aa 
nearly all f!ie maritime powers hnd warned th«'ir 
subjects, that, if they Bcrveil in jjrivateers in the 
war, their govenunenta would not interim to pro* 
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tect them, ami !i> the United Statt"* had thrratenod 
to treat such pi TMitis a.s pirau-s, uo uvowedly for- 
eign privitle arnit d vCMCh lOOk letters of umnjue 
(from the cnnfi tlorate government), and the osti-n- 
sibly c(>nf(Hleraie vf>is»-ls were comini»<>ioni'«l as of 
its regular navy; and llie presitlenl of tlie United 
SUilCM did not make use of hi» power lo isHue let- 
ters of marque. — Duringtbe Franco-German war, 
in 1H70, a royal fl«-< rt «■ of Prussia orden-d llu- ( re- 
atioa of a volunteer navy. Tlio owners of vessels 
were invited to fit tliem out for attack on Freodi 
fchipw of war ; liountifs were ofTcred ; the crews 
were to be under uavul discipline, l»ut tliey were 
to be furnished by tlic owners of the ships; tlie 
ofHeers were not to Ik* regular naval oflkers. The 
French governmeul protested against the use of 
such a volunteer niivy as an eva--ini) of tlie en- 
gagement not to employ privatms. by which 
Piwsia woH bound by the dedaration of Pkris. 
The solo real diffen nee discovenible belw»'eu pri- 
vateerv and such a volunteer navy in, that the 
latter is under naval dlKcipline. — In war all cap- 
tives v( st originally in tli<- slate, ami theeomini^ 
»ion which alone give^ privttleer>inen a legal inter- 
est in a valid prize must be kept on l)oard of their 
vessel. Sailing under a eoinnus-iini from eaeli of 
two lielligcrenl states in piratical ; acting under 
two or more commiialoiia granted by ulli<-d ettatcs 
against a common enemy in irregular, but not 
piratical. Tlie jhtmuih t«» whom, whether aliens 
or citizen«*, and llic conditions up*jn which, stales 
isHue letters of marcpie, varj* with their municipal 
laws. PtTsons Rpi>1ying for such letters are usu- 

ally nHjuiretl t<t irive large Ininds tliat tin y will 
conform to the ubages of war, obey the iuistruc- 
tiona of the granting state, observe the rights of 
neutiali*, and tiring into ]H>rr. exci ]>t in easf^ ef 
overwhelming mrevsity, all eapiure» for ailjudica- 
tion by a prize court. — Where, as in the United 
Stnie«. no ]>ositive municipal law exists upon tlie 
Kubjecl, the general nile is, that the owners an«l 
officer* of privateers ure lialile in damages for ille- 
gal conduct, when admittedly engaged in pri- 
vateering beyond the amount of necurily given, 
and tlial the measure of daniagi s is the value of 
the property unlawfully injured or destroyed. — 
IVeaties of varying duration have been made, and 
some of thrill liy til'- United Slates, with France, 
Holland, Sweden, i'ruivsia, Great Jiritaiu, bpuin, 
and Colombia, wtdch forbid the citizens or sub- 
jects of either coiitraetinL' -t;itr. while they are at 
peace, to accept letters of manjue from a third 
Mate, at war with the other coiitniding state. 
Municipal laws often prohibit the citizens or 
hubjiHts over whom they are set from taking 
privateering conuni-sions from a foreign state. 
Thus, the hiwa of both Great BriUiin and the 
United States Impose severe penalties on citizens 
orresidentH who aiccjit (ommi>''ions, etpiip pri- 
vateers or enlist men for iiervicc in any foreign 
war. See Wheaton's International fjaw. 8lb ed., 
by Dana, sec. 3."H. and noic; Kent's C./nnm itUirie*, 
mth ed., vol. i., pp. y»-l02; Woolseys Jnttrna- 
thnai Lav, sees. 137-180 ; Twlas' Lav tfNatkfM 



(Time of War), chap. 10; Hall's TnternntionnlLaur, 
pp. 4.'3;i-4.">(i ; Joiii hiil iif Siti'i'il S<-u iic<', No. 10, 
1879, art. "United States and the Declaration of 
Paris," by T. 8. Woolsey; /?r<Wi Fonign KnU»t- 
meat Ad, 1870; Beemd Statuia of the United Statet, 
title 97. Jambs FAnsAiTKB Counr. 

PRIVILEOE. (See Pakuamkhtart Law.) 

PRIZES, Maritime. A maritime prize is a 
vessel or cargo or other property which is lawfully 

eaplurefl in war atsea by authority of a lulligerent 
state. — By modern international law the fact of 
maritime capture does not vest the' thing seized 
with the character of prize, nor pa.ss a jx^rfect 
title to the lielligerent state under w hose authority 
the capt ure is alleged to have occum-d, or, through 
it, to any of its agents, until, upon satisfactoiy 
proof thai such aelnim was mode fn accordance 
with the umgesof war. a competent court of the 
belltgert^nt state by whose authority the captor 
nets, hivs pronounced a sentence of condemnation. 
Xor can properly in the tiling captured at .si-a be 
trauslerrcd in favor of a neutral vendee or ro- 
captor, so as to bar the original owner, until sndi 
a court has pronounced sentence of condemnation; 
and the ix»s»ev>ion of the thing captunnl at sea 
by the belligerent ^ia)<- of the ca]iior, until such 
court has pronoun* i«l ^cntencc of coudeuuutlion, 
is a tnist for the benefit of tluMC who nuiy lie 
ulliinjit«'ly found to be entitled. — A competent 
court, for the puri^Kxae above described, is any 
court of the lM lIigerc>nt state under whose authoir> 
ity the capture is allegwlto have occurred, whidl 
has jurisdiction in coses of maritime capture. 
Such a court is commonly called a prize court 
In the United States such jurisdiction is confined 
to the federal courts, beginning with a district 
court, with appeal up through tlie circuit courts, 
to the siipri tiie court. A prize court may slt 
cither in tlie territory of tlie state of the captor 
or in that of any allied state, but not in that of 
a neutral slate, and its sentence of condemnation 
may Ik- valid, though the thing captured has never 
In-en in its actual custo«ly. or is in a neutral jx)rt 
or is not in existence, when pronounced. — The 
necessity of inipiiry by a prize court Into the law- 
fulness of maritime cai>turcs results from the re- 
sponsibility of belligerent states to ueuinil staler 
for aggressions upon the persona and property of 
their subjects, and the f-K t that a large proi>or 
tiun of maritime cajitures are neutral projH.ny 
"chaiged as Involved in violation of rights of 
war, or property whose nationality as ncutnd or 
hfistile is doubtful." — The duty of a captor in 
war on stopping a vcs.sel, according to the author- 
ities below cited, is to make such examination as 
ciminwtanccs permit, and to release the vemd 
uiil< there is jirohable cause for a fuller examl' 
nation by a priiw court. If such cause is found, 
the captor's duty Is to send the vessel, as Bpi>edily 
as jNiv-^ililc. iiit<ia ronveiiient jvirt of his ow u state 
(the muiieru pnicliee of neutrals prohibiting the 
use of thflir ports by the prizes of a belllgimal^ 
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tacept in cnnes of necessity, and only while the 
MOewily exi»l>>) for 8uch fuller cxnniinatioD, to- 
fettier with all the papcrH, cargo aiui other evi- 
dence on board, unaltenod, and with all persons on 
board likely to be uscftil to the owners as wftness- 
oa. If the vessel stopiKHl i-* u iiciilnil vcs-i 1, iIr- 
captor^a duty is. after exaauuatiuu, eithi-r to re- 
lene the Teasel absolutely with her car^o, pnpcrR 
aD<l pa-vM iisiiT^, cir to complt'te his captim . ;iml 
Muid her iulo a conveuient port of bin own t-iaie 
for further examination by a prIiecourL He can 
not take any inuUlIt! tourso in Hut li a casr Nt 
cx-^siit y will excuse the captor from wniling in the 
TeiMfl seized. If ^he is unseaworthy, or there is 
imminent danger of immediate recapture, or if 
Ml iufcnrtious dixeuse is on board, he may destroy 
or abandon the vf.s.sel M-i/ed, but he niu^t preserve 
all papers and persons on board, for the validity 
of bis acts Is, even In such cases, matter for the 
adjudication of a pri/i ( oui t. —If, aft<-r seizure 
of a vessel, tho escupcit from her captor, or ia re- 
taken, or If the owner ransoms her. before sen* 
tem-e of condemnation, tin- iiropcrty is thereby 
revestetl. — Even though uo coulrolliug ncce^i^ity 
prevents the Kending Into A Convenient port of the 
-ri/. i. Millie Mates (among them, the Uniteil 
Mute^) allow lin ir captoru to release the vessel or 
Other proixrty captured at wa, upon a written 
ajrroement. made and delivered by or on behalf 
of itt* ovrni-n, to ^ive somethinf^of value to the 
CTtptor. This written ajrreenient is ealle<l a ran- 
•cm bill, and with it hostages have Bometimes 
been given to the captor as collateral security for 
the fultilltm nt of the contrju t. The n l eipt for 
the ranaom bill iit a passport, entttliug the releasee 
to puraoa a dcfliilte voyage within a deAnlte time 
without liability to capture by any one acting 
under authority of the slate of the captor, or its 
ally. lUlore to comply stric tly with theterma 
of the ransom bill revives the liability to capture, 
unloM it can be clearly proven that such failure iM 
doe to unavoidable nwes.sity. If the ninwimed 
TOHsel or other property is lost before completion 
of the prescribed voyagi;, the ransom Is still due. 
unli the t .iptor expres^ly insuivd the reieiis^-e 
agaiast the perils of tiie sea. If the ranoomed 
vt as el or otiier property la recaptured on a differ- 
ent voyasje from that described, or after tin- time 
limited, and in adjudged a lawful prize, Uie price 
of the ransom is deducted from Uie proceeds of 
the prize, and given to the first captor, and the 
n^idue is given to tin- second captor. The recap- 
ture of the ransom bill discharges the obligation 
of the releasee, but the death or flight of hostages 
giv^-n with the random bill doo* not. — If a cupior, 
niopliing « vt ss4 l at s< a, is not relieved, after such 
examination as circumstances there permit, from 
tlie duty of sending; her In for sd judication, and 
if she i- riot revi'siccl in Ii< r oriL'inul owm r by re- 
capture or nin.som. a fuller exuiuinuliou of the 
T i s wil or otlier property will be made by tlie pHte 
rfiiirt. and thf property will > ither K ri ^inn il lo its 
origioiU owner or condenuied. The procedure in 

prhw courts is summaiy, and not in the nature oi 



litigation inter jmrte*, or « parte. Prima fad« 
the vessel or other property capturitl is tlie proi>- 
erty of the state. Opportunity is L'iveii to any 
person or state, not an enemy, who has an interest 
in the vessel or other property, to establish a rl^ 
of restitution. If no claimant establishes a right 
to restlttitlou, the vessel or other property b con- 
denmed. If any chdmant establlahes a right to 
restitution, he is entitled, not only to the cap- 
t turi-4l pro[M>rty, but to damages from the captor, 
if the seizing and sending were without probable 
cause. If a state does not submit the cjui stion of 
prize to adjudication, or if its jirize court is not 
constitute d. or docs not proceed, in tlie mnnner 
recognized by the usages of nations, or if the 
state should cuutiseate proju rty against the decis- 
ion of its own jirize court, the state whose righta 
or whose subject's righto uro affected has cause of 
complaint, and the qnestion becomes political. — 
Upon (oiideiiiiiatioii, the disposition of the pro- 
ceeds of a prize depends upon mimicipul law. 
Some states distribute such proceeds, called prfaBfr 
or head money, among the captors as a rewanl for 
bravery, and to encourage future maritime cap- 
tures from Uielr enemies. — The comi^iensation to> 
which recaptorsnre entitled, called salvage, is do- 
tenninetl by municipal law between vessels of the 
same stale, and by treaty between vessels of allied 
states, and, ccnnmonly, by the principle of rec- 
iprocity between vessels of other states, — See 
Wheaton's Inti rnatiomd Lur. sees. Srilt-l'.W, and 
Dana's wHt, pp. 480-488; Kent's Comtiuntarie*, 
vol. t.. pp. lOQ-lM; y9oclbBfnInttrnaH»milAm^ 
sees, 14>* 168; Bnined ti(.,(>it,»<>f (hf U. S., sees* 
461i^-4ti58. J.vMKs Faiiu).v>ks C'ul^y. 

PRODITTION OF WE,\LTII. The wonl 
prtMl'ir/i,,ii. whieh. in ordinary language, means 
the giving birth to, or producing, without regard 
to the utility of the thing produced, or the outlay 
requlrwl for that production, takes, in economic 
science, a imrticular meaning, much more restrict- 
ed, more exact and more absolute. This word, in 
political economy, is applied to that particular 
braiK h »)f tin' seienc e wliieh lias for its olijcf t the 

I creation of taiuts, considered apart from their dis- 
tribution and tlieir oonsnmptlon; and, sdentifle- 
ally spe ak ii!'.-. it ciin l)e applied only to work re- 
sulting in a priKlucl of a value superior, or at 
le!ist (H|ual, to that of the services of every kind 
which th.it opcnition hits taken. It is only when 
this balance is obtained, that there is truly produc- 
tion. There would be destruction on the contrary 
hypothesis, tliat is, if the value produced waa 
found to be inferior to the snro of those necessa- 
rily consumed in order to obtain it; and thi-* is so 
tnie. that, if one attempted to repeat the same 
operation a certain numlier of times lie wotdd 
finally de>troy the entire sum of the values he 
had ori^jinally employed in the experiment, so 
lliat it would become physically impossible to re- 
p«'at it. There is. then, no doubt that in political 
economy, what is calleil protlucti(m, and the only 
openUoa stMocptible of being ffhawfit«rir<ri •» 
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prodttotive, is Uuu wJiicb, taldiig emTtbiog into 
Moonnt, rawdis In u win of wfncs supoilw, or st 

Ittijst (xhihI, to Uiat which h(t« ha<l fo U doTotPil to 
it; and, iu tniUi, U is Itm exact oalimsUoa of tlte 
iWOlt, this ■trfCK IWilUNlfalff of thO 00I1MQ1ICBCM» 

for trno<l or evil, for pmfit or loss, iulvantajfe or 
diiuulviintage, of our lal>ors. our opcrRtioiis, our 
eDtorprises of every kind, wihidi, more than any 
thins; else, hns pivt-n to (he invmligiilioofi of yr^y 
liticiil fcouttmy llif ( hamrtiT «>f ft Rcipncf. nml 
which ban made itA intcrvtntinn ■(imciiincs !ii»i>oar 
to ignorant or evil-iotuotioocd rulcn ao much to 
Iw dreaded. — Bat tf ft to not pomfbto to rtdne a 
<jxiestion as to the css^-nliiil nii nninii i^m ii to the 
word produeUoa iu political ocouomy, we mu!«t 
wdmit tint w« am itHl flir firaai havlnf exiMRHtod 
the contnncrsy: In the first plarc, on the clctrrtni 
nation of the kiixls of labor tbat should be nillt d 
productive: and aeooadly. on the analyaia of tho 
BHMUi by wliidi prodtirtfnn tnk*** plaoe. Tliis 
controversy bos lustful ever since tlie flrnt Kys 

ttmatlo efforts wen made, mors than cdfkty yeara 
ago [now more than a hundred yeiu* ago. — 7V(in«- 
ialor], to raine political economy to tho condition 
of sadence: and, f\t^i to Npcak only of thu ques- 
tion of knowing wliat lUoda of btbor are auacep- 
tible of being quaHfled as prodoetivt. ft seema to 
as that people are not yet wt-II wMtlcd in that re 
gard, either as to the category of the kinda of 
labor whldi setvpon fblngs, or, sbofe all, as to 

thnt of the kinds of Ial)or who«e efforts are ex 
ertcil directly on man. One cm not deny, for 
example, thst the n oB W Ci atuiv of kind^of lalior 
(if the first eatPsrory prewenta omLssions mul inae 
i urHcies that are quite serious. — There is, in llie ' 
first place, one entire class of lal)ors, viz., that of 
the extncUtre tadtMtries, which hss become far too 
■eottsMerabto for ft to bs poaible to talce an ar- 
<'r<iirit of it. and whioh, St the Ssmc time, diffeiN 
too mucli from all the others for it to be allow- | 
Able to ooafonnd ft wfib my other dsm. How 
incomprehenvhlc tint nny one should omit to 
apeak of a class of induMrius capable of throw. 1 
ktg upon tho marked manes of products compor< 
able to those funiished by hunting, flshinp. the ' 
ioduatry of tho wo«»d cutter, the quarry man, 
«ld,thore all, the miner! and. nn tlte other hand, 
how permit tbem to be confounded, as ia some* 
times done, with afn^ultural indu^ry! What is 
there in common l)etwecn arts, wliieh. continine 
Ihem-wlvos to extracting from watera, forests and 
earth the materlsls for s mnltltiide of fndnMrles. 
employ for that puriio=f only nn r liiiniral foiri-*, 
and on art which, like agriculture, Ik devoted to i 
the muhipUoaifcm and tmptwem e nt of nsef ul aal- 1 
mnW and vepetables. and whirh, for thnt piin>oM'. 
nwkes UM- of a force mi s|R'« ia!, so little uiid<T- i 
Jlond, so delicate tO manatre, aa lij'i- / Perhaps it 
wouhl l»c lK?ttpr to confound them, is also done, 
with the transj»ortation industry: for, like that in- 
duKtr}'. the extractive arts ilo, in fart, chanirr the 
place of things which they supply for coiwump- 
HoD. But the/ an not. Hka It, oonllaed to bring>- 
iBgalMatadiMigeof plaoa: tbdrenftespaciaUgr 



coMhUi In the very faet of extraction, an indus- 
trial action very dHUenlt to practice, in all easea 

very unlike that of transportation; and tln rc is 
no other way but to nuike of it an altogether sep- 
anda dam ef laboia. nnder the name of the ex- 

tnicting arts or extractive in<histries. — Another 
serious inaccuraey to he noted in the noniencla- 
tui^ of the arts winch are exerclsi'd in the mate* 
rial world, is the api)lication of the term trade to 
the buHiuess of transportation * Trade liaa put 
people in the way of that industry, has taught 
them to specislise It, has led them to recognise 
how an intelligent mnoval of tlihigs so as to 
hiiti-r Ihi in within reach of whoever neetls them, 
may contribute to production: but it has not, for 
all Umt. beooma the art of transpotlHtton, the oar* 
ryini: Indijatiy. The curryini; industr}' is a va.n 
husiucsa, clearly disiingoished from tdl others, 
and idionid acoordtngly have ks separate name. 
We rnn not pve it the name of d-'iffe without do- 
ing violence to language, without misernbly mu- 
tilating it, in fact ; snd it is so much the more im- 
po^sible to call the trnnnporution industry trade, 
becatLHe the term (mHe in applied to a claas of facts 
allogetlur different, which should also have its 
appropriate appclUtion. To tmk is to buy in 
order to mW again; il Is not an act perallar to one 
claaa of workmen; it Is an aot absolutely conimon 
to all: and, to speidc the truth, there is not a busi- 
ness, ftam the highest to the lowest, In whieh pen* 
]ile do not begin by ptin hascs and end by Wiles. 
If the owner of a vessel or other means of con- 
veyance buys things in one place to sdl them In 
another, tho manufacturer buys them under one 
fonn to sell lln-m under a different one; who- 
ever practices any handicraft, art or function, has 
begun by acquiring aptitudes, talents, facultie*, 
whieh he afterward conllnnslly sells under the 
form of V i vicrs. Kvcrvbodv, then, huys ami seIN, 
and buys in order to sell. Only, between the pur- 
cliasfs and the sales wMch everr one makes, there 
inlfrvcn<s Konie labor, ^ttuv nri. the iniel!i::tnt 
practice of which c-oustitutcs his uvocatioii: and, 
to recur to the people whose business is to dis- 
tribute things abniftd in the world, and to put 
them within reach of whoever needs them. Uiere 
is, between the purchases and tho Kitles they make, 
an art, which consista li-ss in the act of Iniyfng, 
selling and trading, wbk^h all kinds of workmen 
do, the same as they, than in the judicious chan^'e 
of |)faK« of things, and in the marvelous and 
peculiar labor they perform, from which it Is but 
rea>-on:iMi' iIimI their industry f-lioidd riT.ivc its 
name. — Finally, u last inaccuracy tu be mentioned 
in the nomenclature of die great daasss of lahora 
which art upon tli'' iiKitf rial world, is the order 
iu which they have Iw i n arranired. It is < ertainly 
not very natural to call attention first to the one 
of these classes which Is the most difiicult, whieh 
was the [a>l to originate, and which, by the na- 
ture of the paitleuhur agent U employs, via., I|fl, 

• M. DnnoviT licrr' reffntotlx- ' ■^V' (arrring 
tradr." xbt " couunvrcv of tmssporuUuu, oitd uHtat stBiP 
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mcwt nearly approaches the high arts* wbldi act 
din-ctly on the human race; and a lot^ical arrange 
ment would 1mv« pboed agrifjultund iiulu4>u:x 
hit. insteacl of flrat. Wn bare elflewbcre girco 
tfat or<l< r ill whieU slmuld Ihink it imipcr to 
diM the kijida of labor io tUia tint catofiui;} . ~- 
But If odenoe is not jret veil wttled m to tbelr 
cLiv-ificiUioii. or i\s In their nomcnctalUW, it, 
ftt U»»t, now rvcognizi' that thoy all oootrihutc tu | 
ptodnctkMir and duuH it know bow Ibcjr co-oi>cr- | 
»t»' in it? It would Ix- ditTlcult to nsMTt thin of ' 
the long calcirory of arts whitli act diii-ctly on 
the bunuii! uiw. Xh U) these, we arc- where 
we have long bvcn in regard to the otbcm. We 
know how tardy was the rccu.truiiion that the 
latiiT participmtcd in the creation of wealth, and 
what dUBculty there waa in discecnUig how they 
pullcfpatcd In It. The truth In regwd to this, 
wliich \v:i*i first adiiiitfed in reference to the ex- 
tractive arts and agrkiUturul iuduttlry, was long | 
draled In reference to manufacturee, and ettU 

lonc^er in reu'anl to ttn' indiHiry of tnuisjiorfa 
tion, iuipn>perly eulled coiuiuercial. The only 
real products were tbooe which were the imme- 
diate result of the extractive and ngricultuial 
lnda^t^ie». Manufacture truusformed them; but 
it waa supposed, without creating new prod- 
\Kt», since it took nothing more from the earth. 
The industry of transportation changed the places 
of things; l)ul «tin l( .s.s than manufartun > did it , 
create ikcw products, aioce thoac it traasportud 1 
mn^ned identically the nnM. It waa only after I 
much difficiiliy thai lln' luatti r was relicv*^! of its 
oonfuision, and i>eoplu wore made clearly to per- i 
eaiva how these industriea added new valuea to 
existinc^mth. - Here U where we now are a.Hto ' 
the iirls which act dirLt lly on men. People still 
deny, at this very day. that they add to the mas*! j 
of w«j!illh creatoil. Most booko on political econ- 
omy, even to the last, including tlie best.f have 
betn written with tlie supposition that there were 
no real richea. or values susceptible of baing quali- 
•ed aa wealth, except those which labor had suc- 
ctviled in eralKKlyiujf in niiitorial nbjcrts. Smith 
sees scarcely any wealth save in tliingn palpable. 
Say starts by dedgnating by the name of wealth, 
land*, nietals, moneys, lin, dry gixMln, etc.. 
aithout adding to tiiat t nuiueration any chiss of 
ealnes not realized in matter. Whenever, accord- 
io!^ to Mallliu^. wealth in in question, our atten- 
tion i"* drawuaimost exclusively to material objects. 
The only Uads of htbor, lu-cording to Uossj. with 
which the science d wealth is concerned, are 
those which enter into the strufn^rle with matter to 
adapt it to our n< eds. Si-ni<itidi dm-n not rccog- 
Dixc aa weakb products which industry has not 
dollied iritb a material fwrn. Rklws, according 

* BrM^ orU. M. Dnnojrer hm r«fe» to swh arts as that 
«f ttw oHMsv. Iks sslar, tto wastalsn, ths sealptsr, sta.— 
S. J . U 

* TItU, bowrvcr tne It nuy tiarv been when X. Oaasfcr 

mrrKr. 1». wr ar«- huppy Ui wiy. no longer m>. m» wIIimws 
Ji*rl»»n]'« intrn»itri-.; ■ xiKwitton <>l the nalurr <rf Incorporeal 
vmtpmtj. «ad Um miXVu^ at WtutcJagr, btalor, sad uUtara. 



to Droz, are all the material goods which serve to 
satisfy our waotjs. " The opinion nuwt true," he 
wddsi *' is that we should «oe it y. wealth] iaaU 
the nmlerial things which serve men.** Fnatlj, 

the writer of these liue^ can not forget that lu liad 
to maintain, onj^- a few uouUm ago [probably writ- 
tan in 1868 or 1884.— 7V«iMbi9r], a long debata 

with M VI ml ( ( (iiionu'sts, his oilleagueK in the 
academe of moral ticieuc^, without i»uceei.nling in 
persuading them thai thmre are other ricliea than 
those which are so improperly calle<l matt rlal. — 
Not t)uJy do economiMta recognize as wcaliJi only 
viiluesrealizi-d in material objeclH, butthey declaiw 
unproductive the arts which are not exercised on 
matter, mentioning by nunie tboiw which net direct- 
ly upon num. Smith, after having enumenited 
them, [^rveeata them all. from the noblest to the 
meanest, as leaving nothing with which one could 
afterward purchase jui equal (luauliiy of labor. 
" Their work," hw adds, " peri&he» Lhe v«ry instant 
of Its production.'' (" Wealth of Naiions,** book 

ii , rliap. H.) Wi- linvf clsi-wlu rr cited the opinion* 
of a li>t of well known ciououunLs. who all a^y 
the same thing. Tracy, Mallhuti, Si><mondi, an4 
JiuncH Mill, in s|)cakiug of the bbor of magistratea, 
inalructors, priests, savants, artistH, etc., Hay of 
their Bcrvices that they are (iroductive only at the 
moment when they are rendered, and that theia 
remahis nothing of them, or tluU there remain 
only intellectual or moral results, and that people 
do not store up that which appertains only to the 
soul Droz, whom we did not mention, after 
havin;; n prcicnted the arts which net on tn-alter 
as the only ouc^ which produce wealth, elttewbere 
considers tho«e who work on the mind as bo4 
creating. .1. H. Say, who c^«ay-^ .in innovation on 
thi.s i>oiiit, represents as pnHluctivi; all ihe long 
category of kinds of labor performed dirwtly on 
Miiui; but, from a miisapprehensiun which prcventa 
him from arriving at the truth, he »e<« Ihe prod- 
ucts of these labors in the works theniMlvcs, in- 
stead of seeing tJiem whore they are, tiiat is to 
say. in the useful and hutting reaults they leave 
lK;hindthem; and. while qu.Jifyin^' them as pro- 
ductive, he is led to say of thcuaJl lluU the oibera 
say to prove that they are not so, namely, that 
their products arc nttticluil to nothing', lha' 'In y 
perbh aa fai>t aa they are created, thai it im- 
possible to aocumulate them, that they add 
nothing to the we.dili of society, that there are 
even di^ulvania;:es in multiplying tlu m, and that 
the expeu.'«e incurred to obtain tliein i-* imprt»duc- 
tive. — It in very singular, that, while thus in 
accord in declaring the arts unproductive which 
act directly on the human rat i , iln « i . (Hi iiii; i> 
are unanimous In finding them productive when 
they consider them In thehr oonacquenoes. that la 
to say, in the utilities, the facultie.'*, the values^ 
which they tinoily succeed iu rualixing in man. 
Thus, Adam Smith, after havfaig said, fai certain 
pas>a<:es in \\\< book, that literary jH-ople, *irrtw/ii. 
and other worlujfs in the same cate^'ory, are work- 
men whose labor produces ntuhin;,', expressly 

mjs dsewhera that " the useful abilities acquired 
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by members of society " (abilities which couUl 
have IxH'ii iicfuiimi only by tlie aid of these men 
whom be calls unproductive) " are a capital dxefl 
and realized, aa it were, in the persons who pos- 
sess them, and constitute an cssciitiiil part of the 
general funds of society — a part of its fixed cap- 
ital.'* ("Wealth of Natiooa." book ii., chap. 1.) 
Thus, also, J, H. Say, wliosaysof the s;imc classes 
of workers, that their products are are not sascep- 
tfUe of aoenmulation. and that they add nothing 
to the wcultli of society, formally pronounces, on 
the other hand, tliat tlic talent of a public func- 
tionary, and that tiir ittisiiiieas of a mecliaiii( 
(evidcntlj* creations (if these men whose products 
can nut !>«• accumulated), form an accumulated 
capital. Thus, M. Sismondi, who. on tho one 
band, declares the labors of instructon, etc, un- 
productive, afflrms poaltlTely, on the other tuind, 
thai literary nu n ami arti-l-* ftlie incontestable 
work of these iu>tructor8) con-stitute a part of the 
natloaal wealth. SImilariy M. Drox, who some- 
where makes the ohsf/rvation that it vv<iuM be 
absurd to consider virtu*- as wealth, properly so 
called, terminates his boolc by saying it would Ix* 
falliuic into a (lis^'raceful error lorejjiird Iheniairis 
tnuy which makes justice rule, the siivuul who 
diiTuM>s intelligence, etc., as producing nothing. 
It is. however, obvious that the same labor can 
not be at once prodttetite and non-prntturtire. result 
in prwluets which at the same time /«r/.>>/i and 
become pernuuient, which tanith a* J'lmt as they are 
treated, and ttkkh Mtumnlate in proportion an 
they till r,\>it,'l: wwX ^rr'ms, to what contradictions 
the founders of the hcieucc are brought on ihb 
capital point. It ts caqr to reeofidse tliat the ques- 
tinn needs a more satisfactory explanation than 
that whicli they have given of it. This explana 
tion we have elsewhere produce<l. and wc ihink it 
will compel assent. It arises obviously from the 
tjuite natural distinction to Ik- niatlc lieiween liilx>r 
and itH rffultx. — It was, jis we havr >aiil, Ucatise 
of not tiaviug distinguished laltor from its results, 
that Smith and his princii>a! Hucref<w>rR fell into 
the contnulictions which wchavc ju-i iioinii d out, 
and that they so badly remilved the quctilion 
whether or not the arlM, which act directly on 
man. -Imuld coii^idi ri d i)rot1uctivc. .\1I the 
Ubcful occupations, whatever they may Ik', ihosi- 
which work upon things as well as those which 
operate on men, perfonn lulnir which vaiii-^lK-s a^ 
fast as performed, and they all male uiiiiiy which 
is accumulated as fatit as it is obtained. It is not 
necc<»ar>' to say, with Smith, that wealth is ami- 
in utattd labor; wc should s.ay that it {'iarmmulattft 
vUlity. It is not lalxtr tliat one accunnilates. it 
is the utility which htlwr produces. The laUir 
paases away as fast as performed; the utility it 
prmluces remain.- — Tn !« -ure.tlie li --nn wliieh 
a professor gives is cousumcd while being pro- 
dticed, the same as the manual labor ex^nded 
by flic pnttor on the clay he holds in his haii<l-; 
but the idt^tis inculcated by the professor in tin; 

* M. Daaoyer indadw acton, msekisM. etc., amoDg art- 
1SIS.-S. 4. L. 
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minds of the men who listen to him, the shape 
given to their intelligence, the Milutary impres- 
sion wrought on their susceptible faculties, are 
products which remain, quite as much as the 
form imprcsse<l on tlie clay by the jwlter. A phy- 
sician gives advice, a judge pronoimces a sentence, 
an orator deltrers a dlwoorse, an artUie sings a 
H«>ngor recites a tirade; this is tln lr |jil>or; it is 
consumed as fast as produced, like all possible 
kinds of labor: but it to not diefr product, as J. B. 
Say erroneously claims: their product, like that of 
every kind of pnxlucers, i^* in the result of tbeii' 
talxir, in I lie useful and durable modlflcations that 
both kinds have wrought on the men upon whom 
they have actetl. In the health the |)bysician has 
restorwl to bis patient, in the morality, the in- 
struction, tho taste, which the Judge, the pio* 
feasor, atid the offMe have spread. Now. these 
jiroducts nniain, they are susceptilile of jires^^'rva- 
tion and increase, of accumulation; and we can 
acquire more or less virtue and knowledge, just aa 
we can iinpn vs upon any portion of matter some 
of the utilities uliich are of a nature to become 
tlxed in things, and which give them moreor leM 
value. — It is true, that instruction, taste, talents. 
ai<; iminntt'ri4il {inthirtu ; but k\o we ever create 
any other kind? and is it not surjjrising to f*e /. 
B. Say distinguish between material and immate- 
rial, he who hjiH so judiciously remarked that we 
can not create matter any more than wc can amii- 
hilate it. and that in all things we only produce 
utilities, values? The form, the flguro, the color, 
that an artisan gives to rouirli bodies, are things 
just as immaterial as the knowledge that a pro- 
fessor communicates to fntettlgent beings: both 
only prodiice utilities, and the only n nl difTercnce 
that can Ik- observed Iwlween their industries, is 
that the one ainis to modify things, and the other 
to miHlify men. — It can not be said that the labor 
of the professor, the judge, the comedian, the 
singer, Uattachul (<> iiaihin-j, nor that nothing re- 
main* of it: it is attached to the men upon wttom 
it operates, and there remain from It the useful 
and lasting niLMlirieali<iiis wliieh it has wrought in 
them; just as tlie labor of the spinner, the weaver, 
and the dyer, is realized In the things which 
receive it. and leaves ujw)n them the forms, the 
figure and the coU»rs wliich it has imprei>i>ed ou 
them. — It can not bo said that the values realised 
in men, the (apacity, industry and talents that 
have been cuniniunicaled to them, art not »u$cep- 
tible of «ale. What are not soM, at least In coun- 
tries civilized enough to have no more slaves, are 
the men in whom human Industry- luia developed 
these qualities; but, a.s to the talents which these 
men possess, they are quite susceptible of sale, 
and are. in fact, continually Ixing sold: not, I 
readily arlniit. in kind and in tliriti-elves. l)ut 
under the form of tliu services, the labor, and the 
Instnictiun which Is commoidy employed to oon- 
municate them tn dtliers. — No more can we »>ay 
that the vttluc«> which lalfor succeeiLs in iniprestiiug 
upon men wrtnotofa ntttnre to he accumulated: it 
is aa euy to multiply in ourselvea tlie uscftii mod- 
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Mcatioiu of which wc arc susceptible. As to mul- 
l^f, to fhe things which summnd us, the vsefol 

modificalii'Ti'^ tin y cmh nK-ciw. — Nor can it any 
more bv suiU lliul there u dmtdtantage in multi- 
flying thftn. Whst can notbemoltiptied witliout 
<t]ssdvuntagp, arc the t'xpen«K>« necessary ia order 
to obtain any kind of pnxlucts whatever; but, as 
to Iht' iinxlucls tlii-nisrlvt s, it can not fnin ly bo 
Mid thai tbfire is say disaUvoutage in increasing 
them. We do not hear men complain of having 
ti»'i nmcli imJuNtrv. iniairiiiation. >kill (u niiy 

good quality, any more Uian we hear them com- 
plain of po MMs Ing too many ntflftiesof any other 
kimJ. — It ran not Iti' sniilihat Ihi ,xjm hi^'iiieurred 
to M'lin ihene prmlttcta is uii]>r<'d'irUr€. What 
irould be tinproduttlTe, would lie tliu incurring of 
needlfSM expense in creatinjE!; them: but as to the 
nece*sary outlay for tluU puiijose. it is not iinpro- 
dnctive. since it nuiy re«uU in actual wealth, and 
In wealth greater than the expense of producing 
it. It Is surely not rarely that acquired talents 
are worth mon* tlian llie exiM iiM* incurred t<» ac- 
quire them: it is not impossible tliat a government 
ahouM give rise, by an actire and Arm adminls> 

tration. enhVlili-ncd by jn^lio', ton value iiitltiitcly 
aoperior to the expen-se required to obtain so vul- 
iMMe a result. — It can not, in short, be said tliat 
tbe>*e |ir<Hliirt>i <\ih\ nothing to the imtionnl t Jipi- 
tAl. they uugmeut it n-^ nally !v» prtMlui !•« ot any 
Other kind could d<>. a < apilal of mental a('i{Uire- 
meutu or of pood habits is worth no lev> iJian a 
capital of money or of any other kind of values. 
A nation han not alone physical wants to Im- nati.s- 
fled; it naturally experiences many inteUectnal 
and moral wants ; and, however little cnhnre it 
nmy have, it will place virtue, iiistnuiion ami 
ta»te in the category of its most real and most 
valuable riclies. These things, then, which are 
in them.»elve-i true wealth, on accotmt of the pure 
andelevHtt d pleasures they procure, are, l)e>iile«i, 
Abaolutdy indispensable means for obtaining' that 
othfr "ipeeii ~i of Milufs which we succee*! in em- 
Uidyin;; in uuiierial objects. It is not suiUcieul, 
tofoi t iti • r.ler to create these latter vafaMSi^ to pQS- 
seas workshops, tocjis, machincH, provisions, mon- 
eys: there must be slrensjth. healili, knowledjre, 
ta-te. imai'inMlif)n, gixxl private and Micial hal>it^; 
and tlie men who work to cn-ate uud bring to per- 
fectioo tliew products may ju«tly be consldeted 
jirixluei rs of the wealth called material, ju'^l a^ 
muih as thoHu who work directly to ca*ulu it. It 
k obvious, in a word, tltat if a nation increases 
itH <-apital by extendinL' ir- ana of cnltjvatioti. 
improving its lands, pert<etiti:r it-* wurkshojw, it.s 
lu|demcnt>. and it> cattle, still nmre doe.H it in- 
cn-iLM- it by p-rf - uiii: iiM-lf, that which is pre- 
eminently <A< tun e. the force whi< h dire< ts anil 
gives value to all the other*. — Will some one be 
kind enough to tell us how it is, tluU, after all this, 
aajr one eao maintain that the men whose efforts 
.T- e\i rte<l dire« tly in the < ultivation of their 
fellnw<-reatureK, create products which mni^/i in 
Muff prointfdf The truth to regard to these 
lahoiwn,aaweU aatoaU. Is^thattothewoik of 



production it is only their labor which vani^he8, 
and that, aa to their products, they are as real as 

tho'^e those of the elapses moat manifestly pro- 
ductive. What i)etter, in fact, can be (huie to 
increase the capital of a nutii>n, than to multiply 
the uumlxtr of men. vigorous, skillful, edix»ted, 
virtuous men, trained In net well and live well? 
What wealth, even if we look into account merely 
the question of deriving pruHi from tlte material 
world, could npixmrsuperiortothls? Whatwcalth 
]■* more ea|>al»le of jriviiiiT rise to otlu r kinds? 
Mow, this is exactly what all classes of htlM>rer8 
who act directly upon man, produce, dilfemit 
from those who work for him only by actinj; on 
things. A government, when it is what it ought 
to be,.is a priMlucer of men subj<>ct to public Ol^ 
tier, and t mined to tlu- pnictice of justice ; a true 
morali»>t is a pnuiucer of moral men ; u goo«l In- 
structor isa pr<Kluccrof instnictedand enlightened 
men ; an artinte wortliy of the ume ti tiie pro- 
ducer of men of taste and of sonl, of men trsfaied 
to .'ien.sihiliiy to all that is good and beautiful; a 
teacher of fcnciug, horsemanship or g} mnasiicfi, 
is a producer of bold, agile, vigorous men; a pby- 
si( ian is the producer of well men. Or. if we 

1 choose, these various laborers arc, according to 
the nature of the art they practice, producers of 

I health, strength, a-rilily, couraire, instruf tion. 
taste, morality, s<x ialiiiity — all things whit h peo- 
ple count upon acijulriiig when they consent to 

j pay for the services designed to produce them, 
anil all ser\-ices whose price is, so to speak, quoted, 
having eons<'(|uently a sale value, and forming 
the most valuable and most fecund portion of the 
productive forces of society.— These opinions 
^Vlll■ puMishcil by the author <>f Ilii- !irti( le, a 

I number of years ago (in 1627, in tho April num- 
ber of the Aer«« BntydepMiqv*); and he confeases 

I that it was not without gn-at surprise, that, re- 
ferring lately, at a meeting of the Inatituti-, to 

these former remarks, he b^ld tarmih who were 

his colleagues, and, am«)nc the number, able pro- 
fessors of political eeononjy, combat propositions 
so evidently comet, and seriously deny thai ei o 
nomic scieiioe could concern itsi-lf with the arts 
which act upon man ; relying, to justify their 
opinion in thaln-gnnl, on these two reasons, amoni; 
others, viz., that it could not take notice of them 
withont exceeding its Just limits; and that, on the 
otiii r liatid, it was not ]>iissil>le tu make, from tlie 
1 prtsiuct of these arts, an article of exchange or of 
I commerce. —But (to pass Immedlirtely on the merits 

' of the firvt of {h'-^c nllei^itions v liow, pray, is the 
I science of political tHouomy naturally limited? Is 
it by the nature of the arts ahme which thcy would 
I have it Investigate, or by the genend manner in 

I which it n'smrds all kinds of lalior? Does It treat 
directly and e.vclusively of certain arts, for exam- 
ple, of those which act on the material world, of 
extractive industry, of that of transportation, of 
manuf iciuv . or of auricidfure? It has to deal 

I with questions which are pecuUar to no art, to 
which all artk equally give rise, and which ara 
the qKdal object of its study: it tovestlgates how 
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all kinds contribute to production, what part is 
pliiy( il by tho labor of Ibo various orders of 
mtuuis ou whicb tbe {>ower uf all labor tvslHy Lbv 
separation oC (k-cu put ions, tbe perfecting of tbe 
iaBtnunentB employed, tbe acientific notions, tbe 
talent for applying tbem, and a number of others 
whicb we nfniin from ••niimiTiitin^ bin-: it alf*i> 
investigates tbct manner in wbicb the produuii-ro- 
milUng from Ihe co-operation of all th* social ac- 
tivities are distributed nmong all, by the oontdp- 
vanco of exchanges and the aid of eveiytliiDg 
that cmm facilitate them. Now, tbeae quest iona, 
•wholly oconomlc, and whitb it is thouirlit natural ' 
it itbould discuss relalire to tbe arlA cxi rciscd ou 
thingH. it ia obvioaa it anay enter uixn. without 
departing any more from its object, in reft/fuce 
to tlie Jirts wblfh act directly on nmn; and if 
political economy does not enirotub on tbe in- 
•tnictioa of tbe tecboolqipat or tbe agtOBoofiist 
when tt esplsliia 'hoir the maaufoctuitr or tbe 
agriculturist aiMs to tht- vsihif of the matrri.ils he 
tntnsfurms, it is evident that it no mure encroaches i 
on the bbora of the mtani, the arUfh, or the | 
mairistrate, whi n it attempts to show how thw*e 
piurticubiT ordcrti uf workers contribute to the 
impvoreauflt of the people on whom tbeir influ> 
eocf in cxcrtiM-d. fcrtaiiily . to tfll wljat part a 
good divixion of lalH)r, or tlio i iiiph^ymcQl of im- 
proved instruments, plays in tbe teaching of tlie 
sciences, is uot to devote one's tmU to teaching 
the science*. Certainly, t(x>, to say the artittt, 
the j»ri«-Hl, tbe instrui-tnr, lan no more do without 
security and Uber^, tbaa tbe man who plows his 
fleld or who keeps his workshops iu operation, is 
neither to baa profi-sMir of a>r>tbetiL-s, at nu>nU.s, 
or of pedagogy. Finally, it is Buuiife»t, that u> 
raisa an comioailie question in refartlon to the arte 
which act upon man is no more to ^o out-side of 
the bounds \>{ |><iliti(jkl ct unomy, tlian it in going 
oulsidu to tr< fit Dial queMion in Ua vslaliMi to the 
art.s whow at tivity is e\p« iMknl on matter. — And 
not only d(K's Uie eeominuNl no more go out from 
Ilia donmin when he concerus himself, fmm an 
economic point of view, with tlie arts whose ac< 
tiTlty is dievoled to llie education of tlie human 
race, than hagOCSOUtof it win ii he given bi» at- 
tention to tliose whi<-h act on things; but we must 
say, that, to completely All his he must con- 1 
ceni bini«4'lf willi all. without (ii^lini ti<>n. Tin Tf 
is nut one, in fact, which does nut iudisj)ent>ubly i 
need tlie cooperation of all the others; ud the 
t-«onon)i-t Mtmlil have only a very incomplete 
idea of the phi noinenon of pro<luetion, ami of 
all the means on which the powers of production 
are ba><il. if be did not know bow every kind of 
labor that the economy of socii-ty romprise-), par- 
tieiiwites in It. The eeunomi-t, in a word, must 
naouwariljr be instructed in two things: the first i 
is, that man can not be develoi^ d in one rr^pect | 
alone; thai he e^tn not 1h«< onie rich ex- lu-i\i |y; 
that, in order to become rich, he must also I 
become skillful, trained, enlightened, polidied. | 

mor.'il. sof ial; am! fin- ^rt oMil is, that tln re is not 
uuu uf those Imppy (|uaiiLies which is not a direct • 



source of wealth to the aite wbldi precure thMi 

for him; that tiif nnntiii, the urtiMt, the msgkl 
trale and Xhu moruiisi enrich tbeniuelves wbilo 
laboring for his education, just as the merhanic 
and tbe agricnlturist do while adjusting material 
nature to his wants. — But, they say (and tills is 
tlic second objection brought against us), political 
eoonamy tMataesseniuUly of laeeha n gtM* weaitb; 
and, for It to eonoem ttsdf with tha high arte 

which Inhor for the eilueafiun cjf man. th< y 
should give rise to products which, could be a cujr- 
csMt actlcio o< McchangSL Now, what do, ia fact, 

come from fhein, even on tbe supposition that 
they succeed m forming men wbuare well taught, 
aUe. honsst, capable of rendering asnrieaa In all 
respect.H excellent? and where are the product* 
.susceptible of being exchanged, in wbiih their 
lalior is realized? The answer natiu^liy arisen 
fnmi tlia qjaestion. These pcoducte ace ia tha 
very aptits^ they give tha men on whom their 
labor is expi udeti, ami in the .services tbcM* apti- 
tudes permit them to render. These services are 
not palpable produeta, It to true; but have th» 
only arts with whii h some jxtsoiis think political 
economy should concern itself, the arts which act 
on tha material world, only this kind of ptodnda 
to offer? Po not tln se ]>eoplc know that tbe 
larger part of iheir a;;< ut.s pn-seut Lbem>«elve8 on 
the market with only lalK)r. that they have only 
services to offer? And if one will please consider 
thai labor, industry and human services are a 
conant article, a constant article, a universal arti- 
da* of esebange, will he deiqr that the arts, 
whose mission Ui to form men adapted to render 
services, ((uiirihule as much as thotH!«)f any otl>er 
class to bring exchangeable products into market} 
Do not tha whole world know that there is a trade 
in scrrices g<»iii.: on. a-. r nnsi<lcmble a.st!int in niu- 
terial tbuigs aiUipted to serve? And do they not 
also know that the mrsit material of products hav* 
bi t n ne(juir» d onlv in vji-w of tho nervices they 
ran render, and that in reabty it is only M;rvicea 
which are bought and sold ? — Thia aorcly is ua^ 
denhible; and if political economy can Justly be 
repruecbed with not having made a sufflcicaitly 
exact and complete < bi^>iii( ation of the kinds of 
labor acting ou material nature, which coutributo 
to prcMliiction. It may adil mora justly be ro- 
l>ioa< 111 d with not hav in;: nbo been able to admit 
into the number of pruductive arts the claseus 
of labor, ao importaat and so BOBMimis, whoa* 

uniteil activity Ls devoted to the cultivation of 
the human rine. It in certain, llmt, in order to 
luive a Kuflicieut idea of the phenomenon of t>ro- 
duelion, it should emlirsce tbem all and iuvesti- 
gute both without distinction. There may indee«l 
be something in this enlargement of the domain 
of tha science of political eoonoo^, to disconcert 
a little those wrho cultivate lu sixiaalntaoee: and 
can uudei^tauil, that, after havim; made tbe 
products clothed with material forma and tbe 
kinds of labor which ersate that sort of pvodnola 
till' c.x( lu-ivc object, thus far, of their invrvti;,^i- 
tious^ it costs tLuuu somewhat to (Utenii their atr 
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leotion to the more complicated arts, whic h con- 
cern man mud products ho diffcix-nt, which arc 
put into circulation under the form of services; 
but it is ne%'erUieles8 true, that, to well compre- 
bend the phenomenon of prtnluetinn, tliey must 
particularly inveMtigate this cluHSi of ]iroduct« and 
of labors, and there Ih likewise nn additional mt- 
son for making; tlicm the subject of csix-ciul in- 
Teitig»tion, in the little attention they have hith- 
erto accorded tbem. — Wo will add. that, if ft la 
oeoeSMtry to investigate equally all tlic liiiids of 
Itbor embraced in the economy of Mx-icty, in 
order to have an adequato conrppffon of the 
plietiotiunoii in (luevtion, it i'< not le-^s so to have 
accurate and conipk le knowietlge uiM>n the co- 
operation of what means the power of lalxir nat- 
omlly dei>end>; and that on this sec<ind ]>uint, as 
we showed at the commencement of tliis article, 
the coonomistJi have not yet siu < (kIi iI in eomiu^^' 
lo an agivemcni any more than on the first. If 
they have not madoit aofflcicuily appear what all 
tbetrii'h s audpvofeKious are whieh it i'^ • --i iitial 
far poliiiuil eoonoi^y to investigate, neither liave 
they auiBdcntly ahown, at least aa It aeemii to ua, 
by what means the vnriiHK kimls of lunlness 
pixtducc, and in the combination of what causes 
Ilea the potency of their action. That iiluatr{> 
ous man, J. 11. Say, the (me of these writers, 
who. in our opinion, has made the most learned 
fXix-iinn, the most detailed and most extend- 
♦^1 .11 ily.sis, of the general means of industry, 
apiK;ir> to us, nevertheless, to have fallen far 
abort of having made a complete list of them, 
or even, in many respects, an accurate list. — To 
begin with, before entering uix>n an examination 
of tliat analysis, we will express our regret, in 
cummun with some other economists, tliat J. B. 
Say ahould have aiaifncd several cauaea aa the 
nriirin of pnxliK tinn, and repres* nli d thai man 
wah iudebteii fur tlie acquLshious he lias naule, not 
alone to his efforts, without which, however, the 
forees of nature, lN <rinnin^' wiih his own fat iil- 
tics, would have Vhhx of no value tu him, but to 
hlaeffortNximullaneou.s|y with the CO-o{icrikt ion of 
aalore and of capital, which, according to J. U. 
Say, hare lalmrcd f«)r his pro;:n-s,s conjointly with 
Unaclf. " There exists Htmetliing else than hu- 
aan labor in the work of production," he says. 
• • Induatry. left to Itself, could not (?fve value 
to things ; it must jmis-. piodurts ]ilr< ndy ex- 
istifl^, willumt which, however okiilful we may 
cnppoae ft fo be. It would remain inactive: it i« 
nwosary. s, tlmt n.itwre slimiM eoinbinr 

her labor with it aud with its insirum< nts." Hu- 
OMB Industry, according to J. n. Siy. never 
flgwea as more than on<- tint d in the nc t of prixhit - 
tkNL In everj- prtNluet a part of the re>uU ob- 
tained conn s from nature, and another part from 
c^iliaL — We (ear, as we have already said ehic- 
where, that in thoaawiigning to production several 

pritiiMrdiiil mtis<s, .1. B. S;iy has brouirht eon 
fuiiuo wbcn: he dcaired to introiluce greater order, 
Md that, far fram throwing light on the subject, 
hk ha.H made the priniii iv.' H.ain-e of all our piog* 
148 VOL. Hi. — 24 



ress mure obscure. We think, with Adam Bmith, 
and particularly with M. de Tracy, who on thia 

subject was still more cl<-ar than Smith, that lalwr 
\uis l>een the only generating cause. — To be sure, 
human activity is not the only force there is in 
nature. . Outside of that, there exists a multitude 
of others, which man has no more cnmled than 
he has ereated his ow n faeultien. an<i w hich he 
couM no more annihilate, and whose existence is 
wholly distinct from and independent of bts. 

There are (had forces, and there arc living oiuk. 
The harddesii, the strength, the ductility of cer- 
tain metals, are Inert forces. The sua, wat^r, Hr^ 
wind, gravitation, magnetism, clectricitv, the 
vegetative force of the soil, the vital ftucc of 
animals, are active forciti. But if such forces 
e.\ist, external to man. there is nothing in then 
whieh announces that they exist for him; and, 
left to them't'lve.s, they would sbow themselves 
perfectly indifferent to his happinesa. For them 
to servo him. he must bend them to his service; 
f<»r thcin to i)ro<lucc, he inust force them to pro* 
duce. To be sure, man does not create them; but 
he creates the utility that they are to him: he 
{ creates them as agents of priMlu< tion, as |)roduc- 
tive forces. It is also true that he has to take 
more or lew trouble for that: every kind of steel 
is not eiinnlly suitable to make a file; every kind 
of soil can not be rcnth'red equally' a<lapted to 
vegetation; but he must put his hand to all things, 
and nothing is arranged by nature to serve him. 
How could the qualities of iron have been of serv- 
ice to protluction, if industry had not linn able to 
separate the metal from the ore, and impaiw upon 
it the form suited to render its qualities useful? 
How colli. 1 the wind have servetl to turn a mill- 
stone without the fans of the mill? liow could 
the maj^etic fluid luive served todireet navigators, 
w ithoiM tlf iiivi ntinti of the mariner's ctimjtitss? 
lidW would the rain and the sun make plants 
g«*rminate, without the previous labor which pre- 
sents to the «icw of bi-aven and the wannth of the 
sohu" ra}s u plat of land suitably plow<(l, ma- 
nured, pn-jwretl and sown? Thes4.' agents and 
many others* ia short, are equally at the disposal 
of all men: of what use are they lo the savage 
who has not h-arm-d how to dcri\e advantage 
from them? Yet again, the forces uf nature exist 
inde|M*ndently of human labor; but relatively to 
man. aisd :is a^'cnts of i)nMluction, tlicy exist only 
in human industry, mid in the instruments by 
meaaa of which industry han tatcen bold of tbem. 
Tl'.js if is which has created these instrumenta 
and direcis tin ir usi ; this is the only soun-e from 
which have sprung, not things, nor the propcrtiea 
of tliin:.,'s, but all the utility which num derivi-s 
from thinj,'sand from their iiroperties. — .1. U. Say 
is then wrong, we think, in saying that wialib 
origiually cume from the combination of three 
forces, indttstry. capital and natural agents, antong 
which he ltvcs land an imiM.rtant place. ln<lus- 
iry, he says, would have remained inactive, with* 
out the aid of preexisting capital. But. if tfali 
Is ao, it ialBO loQBBr conoeivable how it ww able 
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to begin to act; for it is very erident tbat tho ex- 
istence of capita! could not precede the labor 
wliich gave ri-j' to it. To apiuopriatt' Ihiiii^s to 
his use, nuiu liad at first only bin native faculties, 
his instincts, his intelligence and his lumds. Soon, 
liy tin- niil of flic^c IfViTs lie prm iir( <l others: he 
put luols in tiugern; he subntilutcd uiacbiaus 
for tools; he added to lils forces those of animals, 
metals, water, fire and wintl. By (Irtrrt'cs all the 
powers of nature, sonic being ^ulijugutcd by 
others, under the intelligent direction he giivc 
them, entered his service without disturbance, and 
began to woric for him. The capital thus com- 
ix ised of the combined forces which he added to 
the little he bad on coming from the hands of 
nature, and including, of course, the sucoesslTe 
develojiments of \u<. own f:iriillies, is of human 
creation. A piece of laiui is, as H. Tracy well 
olMerves, lilce a blocic of marble or a mass of min- 
eral, only a rcrtiiin portion of nuitler, endo\ve<l 
with ccituin pr<>|KTtic«, aud which niuu may dis- 
pose Of. aud liax dispos^ <ii, 08 with a multi- 
tude of other things, so as to render its ]irop- 
erties useful. Man does not create thi.s mailer, 
nor the properties it has, any more than he cre- 
ates matter or the properties of matter, from 
wliich are formed a hundred other kinds of cap- 
ital; but he create'-. l>y his sucers-,ive efforts, the 
power to derive advantage from both: be creates 
them as instruments of production, and thew; 
forces which J. B. Say represents as adinu' from 
the begiuuing conjointly with buuutn iuduMtry, j 
•re themselves, at least as Instruments of pro- 
du<"ti<'ii creations of industry, and oiiL'ht to be , 
iuclutled in the list of meaiiH which it has given 
itself, and of ap nts wImcIi it has made for itself, 
while it has developed its own fon-es. Conse- 
quently, and let us note well tho fact, it is not 
necesNiry to go outside of human activity, to find 
tlie ori^ of the powers which human labor po*' 
wsses. It ts from this that everjrthing vlsibiy 
pnwecds, and no other force i> pi rcepiil)le at the 
beginaiug. In other words, muu ban created all 
his powers, beginning with those he has derived 
from himself and from the marvelous faculties 
whose germ Heaven placed within him. lie 
h.is created, I repeat, neither these faculties nor 
the foncs tiirouirhoiit ii;ilure; but all the power 
that he hius of «le[iviie4 from both, he liits, I say, 
giveu himself. — Then, after having thus referred 
the f(»rces which .1. B. Say reprcM-nts as acting 
from the beginning conjointly with man, to a place 
among the general means of production that man 
has rn»leU, we will repeat that M. Say has made, 
and others after him will continue to make, fol- 

lowiiiL; his cvaniple, .-m analy-:^ of these means 
which upiH'urH to u» neither sulUciently complete 
nor even sufficiently accurate. — We will observe, 
in tlie first place, that the author of the Trail)' 
rf'AV""/!"/"/*' P'llili'j'if excludes from the masA of 
its pnj<luctive fund-, as the author of the " Wealth 
of .N'ations" lutd done, all that |>ar1 of the general 
fund of society which is employed iu satisfying i 
public or private, perticulv or general, wants. I 



This is the natiu-al consequence of the error which 

makes them consider the arts which act on man 
unprodiu live. Tims all that portion of the social 
fund which individuals employ in maintaining 
their physical strength, increasing tlieir fntdlcct* 
ual facultie-, improving their lUfiral habits, bring- 
ing up childreu who will suroc day be of help to 
them, would, acoordlng to J. B. Say. constitute 
no p.irt of their means of proiluctioti. And, in 
like uiaiuier, all that part of tin* Mime fund em- 
ployed in satisfj'iug public wants, as for example, 
maintaining order in the community, creating 
habitual n-j^pect among its members for jx'rHon- 
hI anil property rights, pnx-uring instruction for 
classes which would not uuturally receive It, 
would also not constitute any part of the produc- 
tive forces of ,'i4x:iety. .Vll thi ^e woiild si rvc to 
satisfy demands, to be sure, and very imperious 
demands; all these would be productive of utttlty 
and gniti flea lion, but not of wealth: tho service 
people nuide of them would add nothing to tlie 
wc^th and f orees of society. — This afTeets us, 
wo acknou lc il;r«', as one of tho most obvious of 
errors. Itisabsojinciy inipos.sible for us to admit 
that the portion of his means that a manufacturer 
employs in kwping his manufactory in ro|iBir, 
constituti-s a part of his productive capital ; and 
that that which he employs in maintaining him- 
self, the head of the manufactory and the prime 
agent of manufacturing production, constitutes 
no p:irt of it. It is iniiMissibU- for us to ad- 
mit tbat the buildings and the food which an 
agronomist empKyfs for the preservation of his 

bea-ls of burden .sho\ll(l ei'lis'itute a ])Urt of bis 
pr«j<luctive Ciipital ; aial thai liis ilwelling house, 
ids furniture, his clothing, his foo<l, and all that 
part of his wealth which is employtnl to keep 
hhn, anil he hiiaself, the head anil the prime 
agent of agricultural pro<luction, constitute no 
part of it. There are, quite probably, a certain 
number of men in society Incurably worthless, 

I'ither absolute di (nothings, or eiupli '\ iii:^ the liltlo 
activity they have, in preserving their existence, 
seeking enjoyment, and procuring for themselves 
av'reeable sensations. We nri' fpiite willing that 
ull that jjart of the capital of stK iety which i*; em- 
ployed in maintaining such beings should be 
struck off fmm its productive ftniil«. But if tben^ 
arc many people iu the wt>rld who live only for 
pleasure, lia|>|)ily a still greater numlx-r live to 
act, and mitke their happinctis consist in some 
profitable eniployment of their powiTs; and who, 
in fact, habitually use them in a way that really 
Ix-netUs humanity. 2s'ow, we can not compre- 
hend, we say, bow any one can strike out ftora 

the pr«Mluctive capital of society the part of its 
funds it employs iu suitably maintaining these 
men, these who are assuredly the most valuable. 
th<> most noble, the ino-t fruitful of nil its pnKlucts, 
the one without wliich no oilier would exist. 
Everj'tldng that a worthless nmn e.\p<'ncLs for the 
satisfaction of his wants is lost: nothing results 
from ii but the maintenaucx> of a useless man. 
Everything that a useful man gives to liis pleaa- 
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tjrr<5, without any advHntape to tho inrrcnsc or 
priM-rvation of his fufultk-s, is equally lost: nutU- 
iug rt-muins of that expense. But what ihv same 
int!ivi<liiiil devotes to the maiutenancc or tin; in- 
crca«e of hii* p«.>\vtTs, however little the forces 
ptwerred or acquired nmy bo worth nl)ove the 
otalay ia pn*M-rviiig or acquiring Uiem, is repro- 
dnctivvly employed, and consHttttes part of hb 
mcatiH (if pnxluelion: of tlii> tlnre can he no 
doubt. — In this nuum of meuuB of every kind, of 
which the general productive fund of nodety In 
comiv)s<i|, Smith had already dlacenu d i\ Ln( ;it 
number of moiuis ami of forces: he had t*fu 
those prime materiala more or less raw, and thow 
more or less worke<1: ti>ols nnd nnu liiiu-s of every 
sort desi^u-d to shorten or to faciliiale lalK)r; 
building devolwi to every kind of labor; lands 
brought into the condition mml suited for culti- 
vation and tillage; a prwit numlK-r of taleniM and 
much useful knowledge acquin il by the memlKTs 
of aocicty; a certain total of moneya deHigued to 
fadUtaite exdiai^, etc. ; and. of all thew means, 
bo liad CCMSpoM-d twoclassi-s of ( .i|iital, l1\ed cap- 
ital and circulating capital, both designed to main- 
tato that fund for connimption from which men 
»I« rivc all tlie means of pn^ervini: and iinpro\ inij 
their evisteiice. — J. H. Siiv lia.x gone larlht-r than 
Pmitli. ami done better in >omc rcHiH-ct^». He firxt 
iliviilrv till' pnKluciive funds of MK iely into two 
gnat divisions, one of which is comjioMil of the 
iadustrial faculties of the lulmrers, and the oth- 
er of their implements. Then be diMUigulabes, 
among the industrfat facultle*. that of the tarantt, 
that of business manager^, thai of workmen: and. 
among the instruments, the nuturul agents not 
appn •priated, such as the sea, the atmoR^cre, the 
li<-at of the sun, and all the jMiUfi^ of pliy^it al 
nalurt-; the appropriatcil naturul agents, such as 
•cnltivable lands, regufair watercourses, mines in the 
wny of exploitation, etc ; and (he dilT< r< nt kinds 
of caipitul, among which he di>lingui-)M-s unpro- 
ductive capital, capital priHluelive of utility and 
of grjitlflt-ntion, and nipital truly pnMluctive; 
dividing ag?dn the latter into/>«/ and ri'miliitiny, 
and giving; ]i:irii< ular attention to <-apilul which 
eadsta in the form of vutchiiunt, and tlwt which 
exist* fn the form of monfyt; while Bmitb oidy 
(If^rilx-s the fniiciious of mom v, ood docs not 
spealc of the inllueucc of niachiucM. Such is the 
MiaiyaiB of J. B. Say. — It is surely having made 

||fOgrc«A in analyzing this va-t ina-s of levers and 
forces of every kind <»f which the geneml pro 
doctire funds of M>ciHy is composeil. to have dis 
tinsruish« <l thv unlimirial /<K"M//*r« theniM lves from 
Ibe iiuiunlriiil im}il' iiu nt$. But, w hile tinuly main 
tAining that i-sM-ntial ami excelk-ni diatincliun 1m • 
tweru induHtry and it* implementii» or, rather, 
while forming two well-scparBted classes of the 
natural anil actpiired [Hiwers nliirh man |mi'.s4'»4>.s 
in himself, and of those which he luis appropriated 
to himttrif from all nature, and that it depends 
Uj-ofi tiim to add lo tJio^' he draws from his own 
itMniFCUH. we think there is a bettor analysis to be 

! of both. Lei tts spedt flm of thaw which 



exist in man himself. — ,T. B. Sjiy only remarks 
here a fund of industrial fac ulties. We shall soon 
see that tliere is in him something else than indu% 
try. and something, t<^>, which, in the interest of 
pr<Hluciion. il is im]H)rtunt to ob.serve. Hut we 
will lirst investigate the industrial funds. J. B. 
Say only distinguishes among industrial funds the 
throe classes of talents of the mtant, the business 
manager and the workman, or, rather, of thtory, 
adtuiiUttraUoa and execution. Thn first obaerva- 
tion that occurs to the mind. Is, that he here con* 
founds two \ iTy disiiiirr ()n1iTs of faculties, which 
il wu^es-seniial to keep as separate as {Kjasible, viz., 
those which pertain to the understanding and man* 
Hgement of afTairs, and llio^e which relate to the 
e.xecrulion and the art. — The talent for atTairs is 
comjMjsiHl of .several sorts of importiuit faculties 
which J. B. Say has not described, or even di-sig- 
nated, and of which It wan, nevertheless, essential 
to speak; for they «h < upy a high rank nntl play a 
very important part in all Idnds of labor, without 
exception, which the economy of society embraces. 
This is a considerable onussion. The order which 
J. B. Say assigns U> science, iu the faculties which 
pertdn (o art, bnot, I thfaik, the true one: things, 
in this world, did not Iw-gin l)y fhntn/; a certain 
practical acqutuotunix- with a trade preceded sci- 
entific instruction. People began by acting «m/MV- 
ir<iUy; then came tluontir.il knr>wle<lge; tln ti the 
talent for apiAimtioitK, wiiicli .1. B. Say places 
among the attributes of the business man, atul 
which is much more in the domain of art; finally, 
the exeeuthn has followed the thought, and has 
iK'cn more or li >-UiIlf u!, ai cording a> the thought 
itself has becuiuv mure ehiburated, and as it lias be- 
come more natural and more familiar. In all this, 

as We can see, whether it is a ijur--tioii of fni.v'nrM 
or of art, the otdy things concerned are addrens, 
skill, knowledge and capacity.— But how is litis! 
are these, then, all there is in man ? or does he need 
no otijer faculties in order for priHlviclion? Is he 
not quite as susceptible of morality as of knowl- 
edge? And should wu not regard us indis]M-nHable 
thai his g(HKl abilities 8hould l)e aidi-d by gtHxl 
breeding, if il is pennis.>ible to designate by the 
familiar phnuies, giwd abilities and good breeding, 
the whole of the intellectiuil and moral means of 
which the jwwers of flw Iniinaii race are com- 
|Miscd? is a fund of good moral habita any less 
neceaaary to the work of production than a fund 
of in<lu-lrial faculties? Here airain. we s.ay, there 
seents tousuu iaipitrtunt anil ukucli-io-be regretted 
omission In the analysis which Smith, J. B. Say, 
and tlu'ir sucfessiirs ha%'e made of the general 
means of pr<Mluction. One can already perceive 
how miK h this analysis leaves to Ix- desired in 
what touches upoil the social fund, that which Is 
composed of all the forces which laborers have 
develo|mI in theium-lves. Let us pavs on to the 

I account of those wtiich they have fixed and ac- 
cumulated In things. — We have said that here 
J. B. Say disfingui^lied unappropriated natund 
1 agents, appropriated natural ageuu, and capitals. 
I We will here, to conflnn our fliit veoMriu, call 
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■ttention to the futtliai^ fnrcos whirh lu* desig- 
nates by the term unappropriated natural agents, 
.mieh as alt the lawfl nf phyKionI nature, could not 
be fdii^idcml iis iiisf riinicnis of imIuHtry, ho long 
as man could not get hold of tlieir power. These 
•genla rarily eztat for him only fn the lahon. the 
works, the mafliiiH-s. hy im ans of wliii Ii he bju* 
raooeeded in getting hold of them and applying 
them to hb ends. We think we hare ftlmdj 
rcnilfnil tliis Truth i>:i!p;)1tlr Fr'<m thf moment 
it is jMTceived that tlicrt- arc no nalural airciit-* for 
man, except Ihw+e he has liiin-clf got h<il»l of. that 
he has Bucceedtnl in iinpriMHiinjf in hi" sjiils, his 
gearing, his injrcniou^ ami iniiumernhlc m<'< hiin- 
isinx. and whit li lir hn•^ nui<le hi,<* own hy iircvion'^ 
and adequate labors of apiuropriation, it is cli ar t Imt 
no such dfstfnctfnn Is to be made as unnppropriai 
til and appropriattNl airrnts. To human infhistry, 
only appnipriated agunls really exi»t. — In the lint 
of appropriated agents, we diacoTer absolately no 
reason for makiai; two scpnnitr ( la-^'^csof capitulH 
aad land. Nothing, in fiu-t, »et-niH to distinguish 
tiie vegetable or mineral land from the other ob- 
jects In naftin- of which man has taken ik>«>.cs 
sion, which he has put to lii.s !<*rvice, in which lie 
has accumulated and capitalized more or i< ss of 
valucft; and we can see no more reaoon for inves- 
tigating, as J. B. 8ny has done, how capital and 
land unite to ppMluce iu<lustry, than to call atten- 
tion to the manner in which industry, capital and 
cniTcnts of air or currents of water, or vapor, or 
the sun, or any oIIht such niri'nt of nahire whit 1» 
man baa been able to ateociatc with his labor in 
any manner whatever. comUne for the same 
object. Tlie special distinction of in the 

uuuiUt i>f a)ti>p>priated agcntJ*, nhoulil tlien he 
put aside. — In llic mas.H of forces within and 
without blmwlf whidi man liax appropriated lo 
his «*errice, or, to cniploy lanf:>iage whit h desig- 
nates all these fonx-s by one single WOfd, IB the 
man of eajjikUt, J. B. Bay distinguinhes unpro- 
ductive; productive of uHtity and gratiflcaiion; 
and product ive of wealth, or. simply, prodiK live. 
Vnprvduetite capitals (and by these .T. B. Say 
means all burled tmMureand nneniployetl capi- 
tal\ uuprixf'irtlr, capitals, wc say, s< nn'cly merit 
tiguring in an analysis of the ioistruments of pro- 
duction. They are, it Is true, a potential force: 
they iiTX" cai»altle of Iwinir employed; but oolong 
HM ihey remain inactive, Ihey are as if they did 
not e\i-t. and <'un hardly be included in an anal- 
ysis of the social forces. All that part of cn|)i(aN 
produrftW of ufih'fi/ mid gnitijiraliou, whi«"h is 
employed in frivnlMU^ or hannful expens<N, niorils 
still less iM-ing includetl in the mass of instruments 
of Inilii-try. All that which, on the contrary, 
s« rvi ^ to bring tip u-eful meri, to|)rc-erve. extend 
and improve their facultiett, Im, aa we have ex- 
philncd above, eminently productive, and demands 
to Iv rank«'«l am<>n? iIk mo-^t valuable and the 
nitwl effective means of |)ro<luetion. There re- 
main, then, simply, prwiwtire capitals, which Say 
dfatinguishes fprni rntMnl uire?it«, in wlii<-h he 
iod tides neilber iunU, mines nor water courBes. 



and among which he rankN neitlier tbemateliilaif 
]>ublic administration nor the dwelling houses of 
private citizens, nor their furniture, their clothing, 
their Inxiks, or anything that wrves directly for 
the education of the human race, and in the naro> 
ing of which, on the oontntry. we need not heal* 
tatc to combine all the material elements of human 
industry, all the external forces that it luut em- 
ployed, all the means of action, outside of Itself, 
which it has learne<l to draw tipvon and appropriate 
to Its ends, and to which it hjus Iwen able to give 
a tiseful dinction. — We will only remark, tihat, 
even in comprehending thus under the term eapi- 
t(ti all the external instruments of industry, we 
would still l»e giving to that ap]x-lIation too re- 
stricted an application, and that it is proper to 
combine tinder this word all the forces whatso- 
ever that man has accumulatefl an<1 that he catx 
employ in acquiring new ones: thai a nation's 
capital Is composed of the forces It has aecumn- 
lated wirhiii it>-elf. ipiite as much as of tlio«i(» 
which ii has put iis4'lf In a position to derive 
from things; that wo may say, and we munt aay, 
a capital of kin>wledi:e and of good habits, just 
as we sjiy a ( ai)ital in money, and that J. R. Say 
should have been the Icss averse to this language, 
bwauae he calls man en aettnmulafed ctipitnl, and 
applies the term arcumulatfd capital to the talent 
of a workman, an administrator, or an oflicer. 
Consequently, man and the world being given,, 
such as they were at the begfnnlnjr, it Is necessary, 
starting with the active inlellij-t nce of the human 
race as the primordial cauhc from which all our 
lewmrces have spmng, to conrider as capital, not 
any particular instruments which man has ajtjiro- 
priatt-d, rather than certain others, hut all the u.se- 
ful forces* of every kind, which he has succee<led 
in developin«; l ither in himself or in the things by 
which he isMirroun<le<l, or which he ha.s con vert »h1 
to his use. This lu'itig Htnte<l, and these various 
remarks mode, here are what seem to us to be 
the composition of the capital or gi-neml pro- 
d\i( live funds of society, what the various < uders 
of means we discover in it, and the total of the 
causes with which, In our opinion, the prodoctlve 
power of all kinds of lalK>r is < onne( trtl. — In i]jc 
tirst place, tlie social fund ur cupilul ia dividv<l, we 
think. Into two great dasses of forces: thatwhldi 
labor has developed in men. and that whii h it 
has n ali/ed in tliinirs. Tlie ciTcctive jK)wur of all 
kinds of labor comes fn>m the combination of Iho 
two classes. In the number of |>owers which men 
have sticceedod in devehijiing in th< 'mselvcs, the 
first which strikes us. that which naturally taki-s 
a place at the head of all the others, that which 
is most tndlspenwiWe to the succew of alt entcr- 
prisfs and the wi I! diret t( d action i/f all the arts, 

)iH the gciu'tu/or aj'tiin, a talent in which we 
discover several very distinct faculties, euch ea 

I capacity for jud'.riiig of the stjite of demand 
j or knowing the wants of s<x iety; that of judg- 
ing of the state of supply, or estimating the ez- 
I isting mi>ans of satisfying these demands; that 
I uf administeriug with ability enterprises widely 
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«oiiceive«l; an<l Anally, that of verifying. l»y rcg- 
alar acGOunts, intelligvntly kept, the prfvisions uf 
speculation. AfdT this list of faculties rt'lating 
to the conception and the comluct of i-ntvrpri»c8, 
andfrf wUdi the ginius for affairs ia composed, 
tboHe which are nmlcd for execution, and from 
which is formol the geniu* for art. next present 
thi-mselves. Sucli are a pniclii iil knowk'«i^'^c i>f a 
tnule. tbeoreliciil notions, a talent for applicatioiu, 
and akfll in worlrauuiditp. — All theae facultlea 
jin- imlu^irial Riil, n^nin. are IIu m' ' No, 
-certainly nut; anil if, in the fund of the jM-rsoual 
faculUes of workmeD, we dtaoover a freat vwriety 
of indnttlriat torom, we nl<o remark tlu-re a jfri-at 
numlx-r r>f moral quiiliiies. W'f tlistin.riii>li in 
them all that Ht-rieHof hahiin wlm h Lrnidc tlu-iii in 
cheir conduct in repml to theiuM-lves. and which 
■concern in winie sort only tlie individual. Wc 
also di>«tinj^ish there all that Ncries of habits of 
aaoUier order, which govern relations and which 
aoefctjr more partirularlr. The effective 
'and the free aetinn of all l>raii( li<<< of busi- 
) depend in the highe^it dejjrec. a» might eaaily 
be shown, on the peffecikm of both. We could 
not iak<- loo much i>aiii-< to note and call allention 
to the happy intlu< uee exertetl in all kindn of la- 
bor, bf good private morals in laborers and the 
improvement of tlicir lialiitM as eitizeiis. — Finally, 
outride of thm* vuri<ais order» of faeullicii to 
which labor has given rino in nun, and which 
form, in some sort, the intellectual and moral ca|)i- 
t&l of tKK'iety, its fund of jierxonal faculties, we 
pero i\ « :t multitude of utilities, forces, levers, 
powen, which it has succeeded in fixing in thUiga, 
and which form, ff one chooset so to call it, its 
real or in iti ri il i ;i|>i;;il lii llii- j>url of its jjenend 
funds we perceive, under counties aspecta, lands 
c l e a red, plowed and phuited, regular watercoanwa, 
canjils. rotiti-s, enrlosurcs. c.ni~tnic!iiiiix. ItuiM 
ings, machineti. toola, raw ])roducis. imiv isious, ' 
■lOMje. wagee, and an intinite variety of iustru- 
ments and mennfl of action of every kind. All 
th«M?. varioasly broiitrht together, form multitudes 
of establiahmenti*, wurkMhops for lal>or ; and if 
we very attentively observe tli.-^.- workshops, we 
notice that, however truly ap|>ro)>riated they may 
be to their ohjcct. il is csm mial tlinl llicy Im- well 
aitnatcd, well organized, that labor in them be 
ildllfully dlatrihuted, and thai they be provided 
with a anflkient qujuitity of well >cti'r1cd tools, 
materiala. and supplies of vurioua sorts. — Such 
h the analyaia of which this general fund of aoH* 
€ly. where are ffnind in «leposit all our faculties 
and all our rcsource-n, seems to us susceptible; iuid 
mch are the various elements of power which we 
there diwsover. It would now Ijo necessary, in 
<Mdtr to complete the e\i>osition of the it]i|K)rtaut 
phenomenon which ilii'. iriii N- aints to drM riU'. 
to show what particular iuiiuenco each of the 
awaaa we have just |K)intcd out, exerts in produc 
tion. Thi^ i» !i tii^k which wi- hnvc p- rfm rncil in 
our work on "Freedom of Labor," from which 
wa bava takaa almoit llteraUy a ronaiderable por- 
iftMof tbtMBMksthat have just been read, and 



nearly two volumes of which are devotal to ex- 
plaining: cither the part which these means play 
in labor in general, or the divei->ity of tiie applica- 
tions that are made of them in the viu'ioua kinds 
of labor that s4K-ial economy embraooa; and ft 
would be imjiossible for us to give here, even in 
a summary, any ade«|uate idea of that analysis. 
W'e can only n fi r the readtr to that lx)ok. — It 
has been remarked, that, in so extended an analysis 
aa this of the means of labor, we had omitted to 
speak of the moM cunsidcraMc r.f all. namely, capi- 
tal. As if, beginning as we diil, with the natural 
faculties of man, ai^ enumeratlBg the varioiis 

orders of fnro s tliat he !ind developed in himself, 
or had appropriutcil from without, we could have 
spoken, and did In fiMt spcsk. of anything elsel 
As if, under theirown naoMS. the various orders of 
intellectual, moral or material tiH-ans that wc had 
pointe<l (»ut, could 1m- and were anything but <lif- 
ferent portions of the capital of society t As if, ia 
short, after having spoken successively of all, one 
particular cla^s of forces or of rcsouno < "uld re- 
main to be treated c»f, under the name of capital, 
especially when wo had Mid, in terms so explicit, 
that this ti rm ftipiUi! did not apply U\ any one 
kind particularly, and thai it embraced without 
distinction all the means of pnxluction that man 
hail accumulated around him and within himself! 
— N<i; our error, if stu b il is, consists in having 
diM-arded. ai ilie outset, that trinity of ^intf, labor 
and eapiUtl, which the school makes assist simul* 
taneously in the Iteginning of all our acquisitions 
of wealth and of forces; whicli appcjircd to us to 
be a cause of trouble and confusion in the expo- 
sition of the Rcfence: which, wMle leading to use- 
less explanatii)iis. had in our eye-^ the error of .be- 
ing at the same time incorrect and inadequate, 
and, taldng man and tlie world in their prtoMidhil 
state, of having made everything aris<' from the 
activity of the human rate acting at the same 
time on thin.g>< and on its4-lf. But, taking thus 
our starting point in the activity of man. wc have 
the consi-iousnevs of having omitttni none of the 
great categories of productive foro-s that he has 
developed ia the external world and in himself, 
no poition of the social capital; and we think we 
have made a nmre < <impleie and (rue analysis of 
the gcDcral instruments of labor, as well us of the 
kimb of labor which social economy embraces, 
than we hail found in the l>e-i hooks on the sci- 
ence. — We will only my, in closing, that pro- 
duction docs not alone derive its forces from the 
various catei;orif s of personal fa<'ulties and mate- 
rial means wlii( h have just been enumerui< il. but 
also fn»tn all tlie ^reat orders of lalM)r whi< h soci- 
ety contains; that ihere is not otie of them which 
is not indlsitensable to the activity of all the otlu-rs, 
and tiiat, to make the phenoim iion of productiem 
fully comprehended, one would have to designate 
the place that each of these Irinds of tabor occu- 
pies in NH iei\-. the ]>urt it perform'- theri', the 
mutual assistance they render one anotlier, etc. 
Thb is what we endeavored to do in the wmit on 
" Freedom Labor," which we have ahM^f 
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meatioB«d, and to which we are obliixcd again to 
fefer the raider. 
X. J. sv. Ch. Dvnam. 

PBODrCTS ON PAPER. • A curinu'j off. 
dioot of the growth of this century i» found in 
the multiplication of so-called " ezdiang*." The 

original idwi of an "fxchange" wa» a mart win re 
a man with some definite commodity to tit-ll could 
always find a bayer at lome price, and where a 

man waiiliiis: to buy some definite coniriKMlii y 
could alvvavf* tiiul a «'llt r at some prici*. Tlius, 
In their origin, " exrhanjrt s " wt-re oconomlc Mess- 
liiL'<, for tin y bntiiv'hl alwxit iM twn ii 1my<T and 
wllcr a maxiiiiiiin of lu-iinii with a minimum 
of friction. As " exchaniri » ' i:n w, tlu-ir oriiri 
nal object pretty nearly vaniahed. and, instead of 
being niarlH. where commodities are exchanged, 
they have Ix't'onic places win re Ix i» on pri< cs may 
be made, recorded and paid. — in exchange jar- 
gon the only term now used, which indicates the 
oriuMiiMl (ilijn t of " cxchaniri's." " cnxh Hales ; " 
the TKsl >tjivur of their degeueration, or. at leitsi, of 
their change. " Shorts." " hmgs,** " puu," "calls," 

• Willi tfl>' prinripli^. ninriil niiil p-ilitiro-t'cononiicul, 
which thii« nrlicli- icnjilnf. ti-i <ni'' will ih-.i^Tnv Y' f. while 
U»iT»- much that i« "iil> t Mi trii<- in th'- vn i>f thr wnt^ r, 
rnort- thuii < iniut,'h to warrant it* piibl:ca!iiin in a titnctly m i- 
entiflr work, th' r< arc imhuo thiii^^ in wliu'h uo wononii^t 
Cim with hini. Th<- two i i.C!;" ratim.? liitn which tlu' 

WTit«.T hai* fulUn. an-, fir»t, hi« jipp in iitlv w Iml. -hIc c<>n- 
dcninnliniKif '• (■xrhun-ri'd "; and, then. hi« M'^'niiii^!)' t qunlly 
wbiilccalf cnDdrnimitiwn nf ciM-rulaliou. llv plainly coii- 
foniuU Iho «*• of U'th witl> th> ir altuM. •' Exrhans.''^."' 
tboDgti ■IxiW'd. arr far from having d' j»art''tl i ntln l> frun 
tbcir origiiul parp<«*i". They art- "till n-al nurki t*, with 
■now wiw dral in tbim. likt- all otht-r mnrki't.«: with thia 
dUftimim, bowrvcr, Utat couim'Miitl<->t art- not rarrit'^l thither 
In Mnd, sad tlwt tnuwacUumi are ci<iM-d in tht-in, fi>r i.'<>ih1i< 
pivvlottily aainlncd or nupiHwi'd to h,ive b 't u (■s.tmiii< d or 
reprraented bf ■ampl'T. — It Ik by racanK of "I'schnn;;"-* " 
that brolcmarPflBsblcd to bring baytm and Mllfm loei th' r. 
which, nftrr all, COIMtitatM the whole of buvim-M. The 
otillty of tht-Ko mtfUnga caa not be dt-nU-d. rpitc of thi- 
■b.iM with which thfjr are almoct ini-vit-nhly roinxTtitl; 
Tte]r enable infrv^banln to mtc the time which tb<'y would 
otiiwwiao liav« to employ In Jonrneya, to and fro. to meet 
each ecbor. Tbea, tlwy obriatt-, in o-rtaiu cshv. for the 
bajrcr or ariler. tlu dfaadTautiigi' It might bo tu him, vt b ' 
the Itort to take flepe to meet tbe other. Ba*)neM nra will 
•ppnviate thIa pmctieallr ; better, pcrhi^w, than poMdca] 
CMiiMBlitB, ttMOtctteally. And ea with epccolation. A 
■penlmir, lath* WNMlraaed ai-nae of the tena. to uothinc 
■oreorleMi thaaapetaon who bnya conitnoditi«'« or oth' r 
each e age a ble ihtaga, when be thinlu thit tb' ir pricvM tin\<< 
fallen hdow their rnd ralne, and baa ivaaon to believe that 
at a ftitaie Haw he will be able to aell them at a U(^er nt<- 
lhaa that at which he booffhtUMD. The dlSetvnop between 
the price which be Imfa ltannat,aad the prico at which be 
irito them aipda, ehanid eo*er the intrreet tm the ram in- 
VMUd, the coaU of elMagr, etc.; it ehoald. f aithcr, cover the 
itak iaewMd la the paichaee, and per s Jnat eonpnuiitloo 
for the pmouel labor of the mno making the opention. 
Wben thU carp to iJikeB, ^peralation toentln*ly legitbnatr; 
bat In alt aw-* of apecntotloa. there ebovld be. tomaler it 
lrgiiiiti>i« . nti Hrtn.il end notm cnlireljr flrtidooe Inneiaient 
of capital. Np.Tuhitia« act* like the governor la a Meant 
e^ur ; it pn'vrnu the too gnat dnctnation if pricca, la 
wbleh lenpectit mfvtf* both producer* and eooaamcra. It 
intiTren>'« In favor of pndacm bf iaoewlngthe deuaaad. 
whtnt pric<-« go below the cmt of pfodncliaa: la favor of 
It pn vi-nti too great a itoe tn price* by throwing 
tbi priHlucu of prudaccnoatlMemaittetwhenthnetoaicari 
cMif of itaeab (iBoe Bxcaaaea, Ax; BraovLaTioa.)— Bn. 



"atraddle»," "spreads," "options." "privileges," 
and the like, are not indicative of commerce, but of 
sp«*rtdation pure and simi>lf — Takiii!,' the annual 
reports of tlic Icaditii^ exclKuiL'i s of the cnmitrv, 
it is manift'st that the majority of tran->:u limis 
are only bet«; bccawte far greater quantities of 
cotton, corn, wheat, iietroleum, etc., are annually 
Kold than the soil jirodin t H. It follows, then, 
tliat in our e»-callcd "exchanges," the businefs of 
members is not so mudi to exchange commodi- 
tie5<, cither for thctiiselves or their coii-litucnts, 
aa to exchange opinionn, ami to tix a pecuniary 
penalty on the party who happens to be wrong, 
makini; it payable to the parly w ho happens to 
be ri'.'ht. Dealing in these oiiiiiions may be very 
at ( urali-ly callt il " lra<liiii: in prodiicl.s on paper." 
If the word siH'cuhition be pn fcrred. it mean:), in 
its naketlness. giving the prixhicer of foinl, cloth- 
ing, jihelter, etc , the least poHsible for what he 
produces, and in making the consumer pay the 
moot powiblc for what he eats, wean, buiida, etc 
Si>i'< nl;iiioii iModuccs not liinir by Itself, m ithi r 
doe^ it consume anything by itself: hence, the 
most flattering term we can give It, Is lo call it 
the niiililliinriTii^m «>f trade. Sii«'ul;i!ii >ii has 
never, iititl ran m ver, benetU any coiinliy; tlie 
more rampant it lias Ix-cn, is, or may 1k>. the wona 
its cfTccls. Historically, hxik at the " S<mth sea 
bul»ble, ' the eni/e for French a.s.siifnats. the 
mania for I)ut( h tulips, etc., etc. — Commerce i» 
the exchange of facta; speculation is a ch.ise of 
phantoms. It follows that the more time ii' oiiio 

(levide to phantom chiusing, the less tin y have for 
tlie securing of facta. Suppose every man. wo- 
man and child in this country should to-day turn 
s|M ( n!:it'ir, or (lr:il, r in pnMlucts on paper, how 
much corn, wheat, cotton, pork, elc, would lie 
producedf To.day's stock would be the maxi- 
miim stipph*. and it would dwinrlle (jhortly to the 
Zero point, ileverso the povition, :md a-sume that 
all dealers in products on pajK-r should cngaire in 
prtxlucing or distributing the pnHlucis of the 
soil, would there be any fewer motulis to fwd, or 
liacks to clothe? Would we have a bide less cot- 
ton, or a bushel less wheats — The fiimsy argu- 
ment that speculation 'affords labor a certain mar> 
kel hanlly iim <1s refulinir. What sort of a mar- 
ket dova speculation causw to exiat? It ia lajtuid, 
by the nature of thlnga. to injure labor either In 
it.s «o-< a!h'<l produ< iiii: or consuming pha.<«'. Has 
any system <»f trading any ex<-uso for exintence, 
when the best thai can be said of it is, that it 
necesvarilydoi's wmiething bad? The mtirul effect 
of dealing in ppHhictH on pu|>er it always debiis- 
in-.r. for such dealings lead to idleness, and the 
road from idlencas to vice is an air-line with a 
single steeMaid track. — "Quick come, quick 
gc»," is n truth as old as the >tars; and the win- 
nings made by dealing in products on paper are 
far more apt tn be dissipated than the dower ra- 
turns of le^^itimale ventures. A more practical 
way of reguriliug trading in products on paper is 
to examine how the buu^hiess is done. In a ma- 
jority of cases the nuui who promlica to deli w 
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yrbti be does not possess, dcpoeiu in the hands 
of * tUrd party some TdiMUe thing, thut U, 

wnw* pn^lurt of Ial>or. as a giiaranti-o of his sin- 
ct rity. lu fxohange jargon this is called a •' mar- 
gin.' !uid Is but a frnctioD of the valuable things 
he has promised to deliver. Against tliis deposit, 
the man who promises to receive what he does 
not want, di'posits a -imil ir • marv'iii." What 
mean these so-called "niar^Oji"Y Are they not 
pfactieanjr the same as the "stakes" wagered on 
n hor«" riKT or a cock-fl;j:ht? The conclusion, 
thvu. in forccHl upon us, that trndiug in products 
na paper amounts to gambling, more or leas re- 
finitl. and is as far removed from li-uritimatf com- 
merce as the equator from cithi r |-tolc. By i)rom- j 
ishigto bay and receive that wlt!( h In- <i>cs not i 
irant, a Rpoculator may make higher pricos for 
producers; ^i<) much the worse for consumers. 
By promising to sell imd deliver wliat he has not, 
he may make lower prices for consumers; so 
much the worse for producers. — AH production 
is the resull of I.itM'r, capital, and some natimd 
agent. Couiiumptiou is the same, fur nothing 
cnn be eonsumed unless somefhinpr eqnal be pro- 
durod. Denying this, we nm-t deny the inde- 
structibility of matter. Tin! eqttu; i»u iif exchange, 
then, is P(or production)i— C (or consumption): 
now. if we add or >*M!>inict products on paper 
from either sitlc of the equation, we get P i S™»C, 
or C±S— P. either of which is absurd: for two 
things equal to one another can not remain equal 
to one another when either be incrpase<i or di- 
minishes!, while the other renuiins uiiciianu'ed. 
Reducing one and increasing the other makes the 
eqination of exchange still more absurd. Unless 
li be claimed that proiUu tinn can r\i<-t without 
eouumpiion, or consumption without produc- 
tion. It follows, mattiematieally, that speculatkm | 

niu-t injure lalx^r. — If a in;ui have VM) lnishels 
of wheat, tiu! prinlucl of his lal»or, and I liave 
ten gold eagles, the prc^luet of niy labor, and we 
eicchanire each for each, the eiiualion of excliange 
Is laUu — lalM)r; if, however, I hct the man own- , 
ing the wheat that witliiu sixty days my money ' 
will buy 110 bushels of wheat iasteaU of lOU, and j 
he bets to the rontmry, the only exchangie is one | 
of opinion. At the end of tin- sixty da) s eitlM-r 
I have some of his wheal and have given nulliiug | 
for it, or he has some of my money and has no 
return to make. In either cu'^'- s-i lliin;^ has i 
been sliced from somelKnly's luiior. I'hilosophi- i 
caDjr epeaUng. then, trading in products on paper | 
beoirats lal)or in rm rcsjwct. — And now l< t us ^ e 
bow It affects capital M.iiiy s|)<^ uljitois born)W 
money (whi< li i^ capital in its most active form), 
bat they borrow it on the products of others' 
labor, not on Inlxir of lljeir own. If the «lealer in 
product » on pa|M r iiad not " middleman i/.ed." the 
•me amount of labor's product would call for 
the aid of <-.ipitaI to move It from a point of 
abundunn- to om <if s(iircity, If a tlioii^jind 
bosbeis of wheat pussvd through a tliousand 
hsttAa, ft would never be but a thi>usand bushels 
«( whMi. —Speculation liaa for iu vadt meeum 



the doctrine of chunces. Commerce seeks to actu- 
ally have those thinpi whidi people actually want. 
Tile hinges of s]>e<Mdation are two ifs; the hingea 
of comuierce are two facts. Speculation is the 
subjunctive mood of the verb "to trade"; com- 
merce is the indicative. — A lighted lamp during 
a summer's ui^ht draws countless moths and 
other itiM i ls; tin- brighter it burns, the mon- tin re 
are drawn; so it is with speculation; its lurid 
light attracts only to destroy, and its most oertatai 
victims are those who, in their first fliirht BlOUnd 
it, feci only an exhilarating warmth. The small- 
est of tho hovering unfortunates generally bum 
first, but. wHiner or later, a coninion < rt ination 
furnace is llie end of all. — s[H < iilalors neither 
pnxiuce anything, nor consume anything, and, 
like all others, must live, it follows that they must 
either live on outsiders, or, like fishes, on one 
imothcr. — The world hiv* no riiord of a sjx-cu- 
lator who died hapi)y and rej^jKcted. AU one 
trader in products on jiaper wins, another must 
lose ; tile Lrrainl law of t >iiiunerci-, tin- law (if 
mutual beuetit, can not exist between traders iu 
product on paper: the knife of every one is 
against the throat of every other; to take .all, .nnd 
give nothing, is the object of all. — If. Uien. no 
one can gain without somebody losing In trading 
in pnxliiets on paper, it simis fair to conclude 
that such tntding will never mid a whit to tho 
wealth of nations. T. T. Brtcb. 

PROFITS. The theory of profits, as devel- 
ojK'd by the leading English economists, has lucn 
simple but inadei|uale. Starting from English 
agricttltnro as a tjrpe of productive Industry, they 
havi" di\iil< il fin' ri turns into rent. w;il'< n and 
prudis; have describttl profits as the surplus re- 
maining after rant and wages are pdd; and have 
analyze<l this sur]>!us into the three elenn tits of 
interest, itu>uraucc and wages of sui)erinlen<lence. 
This treatment has causeil several mistakes. It 
has letl men to sivak of profits as an element in 
the cost of prtHluetiou in the same way that wages 
is an element. It has led them to think that what 
is here called wages of su|x riutendcuce is properly 
classed with ordfaiary w ages. It has been based 
on a circle in the <lefinitions: for after detiiiing 
rent as what is left after wages and proiits are 
satisfied, they go on to speak of profits as what is 
left after rent and wai.'i s are safi-rii <|. It was 
adupt4.-d to meet the case of a lurg(> Ixnly of men 
doing btislness on other people's land with their 
own capital, in the pr<Hluclion of staple arti< i. s 
( tanpaiutively little sunjcct to s|ieculative change 
in value. If any of these conditions are chan^'ed, 
the theory needs re-statement. Au«l in the United 
States tOHlay nearly all these conditions are 
changi'«l. In those industries whit h furnish the 
most serious problems fur a theory of pnttils, we 
generally find men doing business on their own 
l.md. ImiI driM iidini: for t!i< ir < irmlatinv' < iipitid 
upon an exceedingly elastic crc«iit sysu-ni; dealing 
in goods and services whose value* may rhange 
or vaalMh in a hundred different ways, and are 
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maile the subject of speculation at every turn. — 
In basinen as now organised the camnt expenses 

may b<- immiwl umler tliR'c lipids: 1. raw mnte- 
rittls; 2, iiiNurance aud repairs; l\, waiji«s. The tirst 
of tiiese elements nwy take the form nf a n nt 
charpe, as in certain systems of a^rrieuliurc and 
miuiu';, or may fall away almost altogether, lus in 
tmnsportation of certain kinds; tlie wx-otid and 
third are tolerably constant in their form, though 
of conrw not In their fmportuioe. Any execm In 
the valii"' i>f tile product OTCf these < \])rnH^'s may 
be termed gross profllii, and nearly coiucidtat with 
tile definition of profits used by the English oeon- 
omi>iti. But profits an- rn ' i . i il by the 

capitalist!! as a retiini ft>r two distinct services. 
Am ownerH of capital they receive a reward for 
their saving in the form of intm'st; ns employers 
of capital they reci-ive a rewanl for their busi- 
ness abilities in the form of net prafits. Qrom 
profita consist of eaminirs less current expenses: 
net profllji consist of gross profits Iwis Inlcn'st 
on capital invested. — A century a^o it was 
natural to group these two elements together, be- 
cause these two services were larpely rendered by 
the same men. Tin- < inplDycr of capital wa-; tln n 
the owner of capital. In many localities and io- 
duitrles the same thing la true t»day: mainly so 
Indie ra«ie of han<lirmft, am! partially so in the 
case of joint st(K-k companies, lint it is certain 
that the tendency of the day is to .separate these 
two funetions; for a man of business ability to 
contn>l far more capital than he really owns, and 
in some form pay tlie owners a flxetl interest on 
which he himself talics the chances of loss or of 
extnordinary gain. There Is no room hero for a 
systematie dis<nission of the rause« whit h affet t 
the rate of interest. We must confine our main 
attention to the element of net profits, orentrepre- 

m ur"-* j)rolit'., they are callo! by (;> n. WalktT, 
who has done more than any one eli>c to develop 
this distinction. — The minimum of net profits 
is rouu'hly tlefermined in the same way us tln' 
minimum of wapes. The busine!»8 man, like the 
workman, must malce a living aceovding to his 
own slandanls of comfort and decency. But the 
application of tliis principle to profits is simple 
than its applieation to wages. In the latter case 
we have a large body of men ready to worli for 
a certain remnneratlon, but liable to become a 
burden on '-orit ty if the pay sinks below that 
amount. In business the margin of diilercncc 
between what will induce men to begin and what 
will comix l Thi m t<i stop, i- far irn un r. No man 
will iN'pin business unless he e.\i>ect8 to make 
mora as a capitalist than he was previously earn* 
inp as IviMik k»'«'jMT or foreman. But ono' en 
gaged in bti-iurvs lie can not go out of it win ii lie 
falls to malte the expi-cted protit. without saeritic- 
ing a great part of liis invcste<l capital and losing 
llie chance of ever again doing business on the 
same term*. He will then hold on as long as In 
can meet his expenses and i»ecs any cbuice of 
making a profit In the future. In hard times he 
will aetoatiy pcodnee at a km to save hb capital 



and connections, hi the hope of a better future. 
Thua, wo have not a fixed Irat a varying: mini* 

mum; in times of expanding credit and Increasing 
pr«Klucliou on a level with the wages of a super- 
intendent, foreman or head clerk in the same In- 
dustry; in times of diminished credit and |)riMlur- 
tion falling away to nothing, or lei<s than nothing. 
— Now, the price of goo<l8 is approximately de- 
termined by the cost of production of those pm- 
duced at the greatest disadvantage, that is, by 
men eariiini; thi> minimum of profits. If any in- 

idividuals curry on the business on more advanta- 
geous terms, so that the cost of production Is lesa, 
evi iy su. li advantage means, for the time bcin?. 
1 just iM» much increase in their proflUs. Cheap raw 
materials, cheap transportation, cheap labor, will, 
' otlnT things being equal, ha%"e the efTcct either to 
drive les,s favored eomiK titors out of the businctis 
or to secuix' the margin of advantage to the ca|rilal- 
i.st in the form of additional protit. It is to causes 
like thi'se that local variations in the nile of profit 
arc due. Tlie.se are not its great as might .seem 
likely, because in the presence of any of these 
special advantt^cs otherthings aro not often equal. 
In genenil, « hrapraw material mi .ins higii iiitcn-st, 
cheap transportation means high rent, cheap labor 
means Inefficient labor. It to to the personal qual- 
itiesof the capitalist rather than to ht-J environ- 
ment, that e.xtnionliuary instances of profit are to 
be a-scrilK-d. Skill in Olganizing lal>or, tpiiekneaa 
in utilizing improvements, and sagaeiiy in fore- 
.se<ing high priei s, are qualitiis whi« h give the 
ca|>italist the jM)wer of niising his own profits 
almost indefinitely ulwvc the minimum. — The 
effect of skin In organizing labor manifests Itself 
ehii lly in capacity for carrying on business on a 
large scale. A man who can make a given profit 
by superintending the work of ten men, ought to 
be able to make ne.irly t-.vicc as much if he can 
superintend the work of twenty with equal clfl- 
clency; or to sell his goods cheaper (in case ho 
must do 80 to extend his marki-l) without sweep- 
ing away all the added profit. Why, then, it may 
Ik aoked. does not pniduction on a large S4-ale 
prevail altogether in competing against smaller 
timeenis? It undoubtcsUy tends to do so. In 
18.'>0 the t-st.'iblishmenls enumerated in the L'nitt-d 
Statc>s census of manufactures employed on an 
average less than 8 hands, with an average of $4,800 
returned < apitat. In I"**)!) the av* r i-i s were 0 
Itamls, and $7,1U0. In lb70 this advance had 
received a check ; but In 1880 the numbers had 

! risfu to 10 7 hands, ;iii<! al">ut $11,<W»0 capital. 
But there are two causi-s whii h operate to restrain 
this tendency. In most Industries and with most 
men th>' effli iciu y of superintendence rapidly «le- 
enases whi n < iiTied iK'youd a certain moderate 
limit. And, on the other hand, a man s power of 
ls)rrowing capital can not lie extended out of all 
pro|)ortion to his own property. Both borrower 
itid lender feel the growing inswurity iw the pro- 

I iwrtion of borrowed capital increases. The former 
is nnwillhig to take the risk of bankruptcy for the 

I chance of inordinate gain. ThobttarhidciiiiiillM 
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himself for the extra risk by a hiirh interest rate, ' 
which soon swet'iw away the miir;jnn of protU. — 
matter of utiU/Jiig improvements in i^rmlu".- 
tioo requires n word of explanation. The ultimate 
Icndenoy of any such improvement is to chea|X'n 
both the eosl of pnKluclion and tlic price of the 
goods. Bui until the use of this improvement 
ha* become widely extended, the price will not 
fall very rapidly; and tip cupitalixts who first 
use the new method gain a great temporary ad- 
▼anti^ darbifi^ the time of adjustment. In con* 
■eclimi with thi* iip|nirtiniity of jrain. ihcrc is an 
opportunity of Ioj^h. Tlie effect of such impmve , 
aaenti will render valuelew a certain amount of 
fflipfta^ iilp Mily itivi vtitl The cxi^tcnoo of a new ' 
and better mju ltine inukes it impo»sii>le to run the 
old machine except at a loaa. In many branches 
of industry thv»e changes are so slow that the 
€xpon!M» inrurrfMl on their account may fairly l)c 
ii;:tliT the head of npairv But (here arc 
4>\bKt branches where the liability to sudden 
cbaages of tbis kind forma a main Item of risk 
and t'\!n'i!-<'; iiml the iinitoviihility of e>tiinatin2r 
tbis rikk forms a main difficulty in attempting to 1 
diBW deductions from the itatistlcs of fndnstiy. — 
The third cli ini iit iiicn-.T-in;; profit^ is tlie jMJwcr 
of forcttwing high price.H. It tliffrrn from the 
Other two In the fact that the additional profit is 
made, nnt by less<nin^theroht of pnxluc lion, biit 
by knowing when to pnMluce a lari;iT (piantity. 
Apart from this adaptation of the quantity to the 
market, these changes of prke affect, not the 
margin of extra profit, but the minimum rate; 
not advaoclnj; or deprc^-ini: the »p»t iul u'ains of n 
few in^riduals alone, but the general profits of 
the trade. UnlcM the bunlneM la a rlrtual mo- 
nopoly, they thus of neivssity cause a reartion. 
i^eu of no special buaiuc^s talent are altructed by . 
the Uf b temporary rate for every one; they ruih | 
info thi- hii>in<<-s. and rausr nn ovrr production, 
(rum whit li th< y are thcin«^ lv(-s tlie tlrst to suffer, i 
Asuddt n incri:i-t> in <lcmund, or "boom,'*in a 
particular line of hu>iiu.s.s, furnishes one example 1 
of these efTeel«; a dlMinet advant e in prif e from j 
the irafMwiiion of a tariff, furnishes another. It is 
the men who are already on the gn>und that gain 
the fn^t benefit from the cbanife; thn^ie who 
follow after llk«-mrome just in time to sulT. rfroin 
the over-production. — It in the^u high margins of 
•extra prcrfit of a few fndfv{<luals, who mana^re to 

K'll at pri*-i s far in i vn-^v of what tlu- l'. kkU haM 
coMt them, that constitute the im]M>rtunt fact for 
ua to recogniie and explain. It is not enough 
to treat ihi m n-* n nuw appendau'e to lntcn*t, or 
to art them aside as wu^'i s of suiKTintcndeuce. 
Korean we, in general, prt-|«rly s|M'ak of ihom as 
insurance agaiait risk. The term is used because 
in thow indattries where there a chance of great 
gnin. there is apt to Im- a rliancc of gn at Iosh. As 
loog as a capitalist ofTscts his own losHCsatone 
tlBM or place by hi!« own gains at another, the um; 
of the term is Icgitini it-' Hut w li. n we nffompt to 
offset as insurance one man .s gain agointtt another 
aioni km lb the etine laduitiy, it ia as uawar- 



ranted n<i it wouM be to apply the term insurance 
to the gains of a practiced stock ojM'rator. The 
justification of high pntfitM is found in the fact 
that society can far better alT'tnl to pay hi-h re- 
wanls for this kind of work than to Kl any of it 
go uu<lone. In our pn- ni < 'inplicated system 
of indu-Htry, production and couMumption ar6 so 
widely separated in time and place that it is ea.s-y 
to make fatal mistakes in adjanting one to the 
other. We want to do the right thing with the 
least waste of labor ; and as lonf as a busioeiw 
man hel|)S to sc* urc th.il fU<\. '•ocicty ran afTurd 
to |)ny him almost any price for m doing. As 
long as he reapa the advantage of high prioea mi* 
tier free rompelition witliout seeurinur nr'itirial 
monopoly, the interests of the capitalist and of 
society' coincide. — We may sum up our concltt* 
sions as follows: 1. The minimum of net profits 
i.H, in g<MMl tinu**, wpial to wages of HajHrinlend- 
enee; in hani times, it will fall away entirely; 2. 
Any exceptional advantage tliat an individual haa 
over his compeiitora raism bte proflta fnr the time 
being ju-t so mwdi above the mininuim. This 
excess is not properly regarded as wages of suiivr- 
intendence, nor, except in a limited degree, as In* 
suranre a_'nin'«t risk; but as a premium paid by 
wwiety in onlcr that its working forces may ho 
applied in the way best adapted to meet the eco- 
nomic wants of the community. — flad theflirtm s 
obtainable been more trustworthy, this explunu- 
tion might w ell havo been cut short to make more 
room for sUiti sties concerning the rate of profit in 
different times, places and industries. But almost 
every cause combines to prevent otir obtaining 
such statistics. The business men who know the 
meet itriklng facta hare an Interest in keeping 
them secret. The reports of exp<'rts are f< \v and 
fragmentary. The Kuropeau stales uuike uo at* 
tempt to giro auch figures In their eenmis. The 
I'liitid St.'ites makes the attempt, but with so 
little iM)Wei'of enforcing ai-curacy that the total 
amount of invested capital may not impndmbly 
vary 300 ))er cent, from the amount returned. 
("ComiK'ndium of the Census of 1H70." p. lifH.) 
Tlie returns of < apital arc thus all but useless for 
our ptirpoees. Those of product, wages and ma- 
terials are mttcb better, and can be sindted with 
;iil\ :iiilai:i' The ti^Mires of irrovs protit obiainetl 
from these data will Dcces»ttrily tuclude more than 
our definition aulboriteea, because we have no 
ini-iuixif niakiti^x.'iny deduction for repair-. Tliey 
nuim value of prcHluei le^t materiala and wages. 
— 1. VariaHoHt in 7Yiit«. Much has been said of 
the tendency of profits to fall a-^ a nation advances. 
The ri a>fins given are such asa(Te( i intcR-sl rather 
than net profits. Kven for interest the figures do 
not show this tendency as marke(lly as we might 
expect. Perhaps the most careful inveotigation 
of the fads, though based only on En;;li-h data, 
is given by Farr. ('•()n the Valuation of Iloll* 
ways, Telegraphs. Banks, etc.." Journal of the 
Statist. Soc., xxxix.. 4'5."i,) There is no a priori 
reason why net profits should show this tend- 
ency. They are kept ahove the mininum by 
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complex organization, new improTemente, new i ever before. Compare the figures of four mu>> 
wanta. Time me unlay incuMaing faster Uuw I oeaahra cenauaea. 



YEARS. 


Xninber of 
Bnablltluneata. 


Product. 




A*.OroMiProllt 




l:.':!.(>'r> 
Uii. 1*) 

•z.y:. ! -iH 


$1,019.1(77.000 

l.sKymy.dn* 
•i..»-.'.:viVtiio 


4r:i,aTs.<««> 
'.HhH H14 mm 
l.(kM.H01,UlU 


4,000 











The yalnca for 1870 should be reduced one-flfth. I ital to emigrate. The variations In iiroflt do 

on account of llie gohl jirrmium. (.'ompnri'. al^-u. imt s< cni as jrrt'at as we should cvix f t. In these 
figures cited alx^ve as to hands employed and cdiiiparisons we may uiake u guarded um; of tlie 
capital invested. — 2. Variati'>iin in I'bict. Here | returns of invested capital, xince the causes 
again the variation of interest luw been studied which give rise to an underestimate in one local- 
insitead of that of net profit, aud the attempt > ity may be assumed to operate in the same way 
has been made to value Uie dhdnclioatioo of cap- i in another. 



BTATBB. 


Rnmbrr of 
KatablUhmenta. 


Product. 


OroM Profit. 


Av. OroM Proflt 
of MMdiKatAb- 
lUhiMiit. 


Prufll ua 
OapltAl. 


( -ilifomm. 
New York 


•|-.".m1".» 


f llO.Sl'.f.ix*) 
90,441.1^)1) 

m.ia5.ww 

im.715.000 
105.380.000 
l.OHO.flflT.OOO 
74l,NlS,()iW 


t 22..M.'.,000 
7,031.000 
115,847.000 
)»..V)l,aoO 

ao.-.'TH.oiio 
a)^.',4.'ii».(.ii«) 

U'l.TI'.'.OiW 


•>.8no 

2.000 
B.lOO 
8.700 
8.SO0 
4.700 
4,700 


Per cent, 

• s 

4« 
40 
81 



The average mU- ]xt cent, on reported eapllal for ' are presented as a summary of the facts in tho 
the wliole country is ;{(>}. Whik? tliese figure's | leading manufacturing industries in the United 
warrant us in no positive conclusions except as to | States, rather than as a basis for generalizations, 
roocentmtion of indnstry, we are put on our j Agriculture could not he included, on account of 
guiird .■iL.'aiii'^t the danu'i r of assviniiiiL^ too LTi at iiiadt ijualc wul'"' returns. AriniiiLT. lransjK»rtiition 
difference in ratcH iiM due to locality. — 8. Vitriu- j and mercantile busiuess were, on vtirious accounts, 
HoM in Diferent Indudriet, The figures below I tuwvaUaUe for direct compwriaoD. 



fll ■ ■ ttMsd* 



Aun-iriiltonil Implemnits 

B<H>t« iitx) i^Ikh-* (fMCtOiy)... 
Koiti -l><M-«(wllOlCMle) 

Brick iitiil tile 

Carrini^w ......... 

Clotliiiitf ................... 

( ottnii piodS ............... 

flour 

K< in II ' ! r V ........ 

Fiirtiinin- 

Iron itiul cto l . 

L. ytl)- r 

Mult liquor* 

I.nrnlier .................... 

Mixnl trxtOra .... 

Piper 

PrfnUtiK 

SImnghtiTiag 

(iiitrnr and iiioImmw 

Wuulcu guutU ...... ........ 



1,MS 
1.988 
17.tn 

K.asi 

3. H41 
S.KiA 
XM 

Haas 

4.908 

4. M8 

1.009 
3.100 
S.I91 

470 

609 
8.4ft7 

49 
1,«0 



I ew.wo.ono 

Jl«; .>H) 
8;;.K4|.i>N1 

Cl.'.iVJ.PlK) 

SiOU %4^i,U)U 

«io,Baoi,ooo 

IMB.tM.O0O 

21 i."rrs.<«io 

»,s .«>■ .•«» 
2S»ii..V>-.tU) 
1I3.:U*',(*« 

10l.lCl!4.il)l) 

9S8.aeB.ooo 
es.*a,()uo 

M.IHIOIO 
ttl.7M9.0(«J 
8i):i..VE.",'»io 

r.%,4.H-,,(HiO 

ioo.oy;,ooo 



t«i,74t.om 

90.007,000 
8)i.H58,000 
(i,ftl.%.(i(10 
]:..:»;«j.iK)i) 
5t.'.'.'4.'>.i«)0 
Bl..%7li.l>l)0 
4fi.21'.i,<«)0 

I'. -.'^t; "«) 
4'.).Sli i.niO 

is;r!t.'..i»)o 

l».()j3.UU0 
U,!WN.0IN» 
1.V«77.0«) 

V,' ii'n.iion 

'.'7 7'>7,i»«J 

;."»iM.iif)n 

83.Ud&,UU0 



$11,900 

lf).V10 

l.TOit 

i.;i» 

4. UU0 

5. a» 

Bl.SOO 
l.!)l)0 
O.lOrt 

a.4i» 

4t».6«0 
fi.UH* 
ll.OiW 
3. UK) 
83.400 
1^.800 
8,000 
W.OOrt 
1«.1H» 

ir.uuu 



Tt ts worthy of mention, that the two Industries | 

sliowirii^ decidedly the hirgest gro^< jin rit p" r 
establi>hment — cotton and iron — al--<i sliow de- 
cideilly the lowi'>t jHreentage of ^-^m^s protit to 
capital invrstid, namely. 24 an<l 22. This fnet 
may easily W a mere ue< ident of the return--. Tin , 
other percentage results have no iai interest 
to Justify their hiscrtioa. — Ttiia articic has been i 
bawd on the farts of manulactafhig tndustiy, as 
fnnilalilnf, oa tbe whole, the beat type for trea^ I 



meni. It has not wemed necesaary to ahow bow 

all the individual jM^lnts would have to be mcnli- 
tled in applying uie Hume explanation tu bu^iue&s 
of other kinds. Axthob T. Hadlst. 

rROHIBlTIOX (IS V. S. History) has been 
an i-sue in purely state {>>liiies, but only in some 
of tho states since about It^'M). There have been 
oocaMional nominations for the prealdeccy by pro> 
hlbitioaiato; but they have met no attention, and 
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it Is difficult to see their exact object, for proliibl- 
tion is M jet altogether oultiide of the domain of 
tlie naliouul p>v<riiiiit'Ut. — lu siatt' iMilitics Hw 
object of the prohibitioDistA is well dclijied: thej 
aim to prohibit by law the manufacture and sale 
of intn\i< ;ititij; Ii(|tiurM, i-sccpt fiir>i-c in mt-dicitie 
and iu the arts. The arguments which they offer 
amn to be as followa, aa far as a aummaiy can 
plvc tlu'm fiiirly : 1. The mo«t iiKKUTiit*' fMimatc 
of Ua- nnuuul saU'Mof liquors in the Unite«l Statvs 
ia thnt of Edward Young, chief of the bureau of 
Ptntislicji in 1MT1 Ix- jmts if at $60n,0f>0.0<)0, more 
tiuu) the cuiubiufd iuuiiufarlurL.'« uf cotton gdudit, 
ivoolaD goods, boots and hluH-n, molasxvs and su- 
gars, and nearly equal to the annual wages of 
all the manufactories. Whether this item bo one 
of $800.0(Xt.fKHl n year or iiioiv, it is wast.-. 2. 
31aoufacturers generally estimate the low of pro- i 
dnctire iwwer, due to drunkenness and the In- 
(•rt5< iciiry ari>^iiii; frmn (lrunk( niH"s«, nt 8 to 12 
per cent, of totul wuges. As the ceivtUH of 18b0 . 
fMts tbe total mnmmI wages of the United States 
at ^♦47.9.'i.S.795. this per cent, of waste must be 
a Urge' amuuul. 3. PauiN.-riiim is. to a largu but 
dottlKf ul extent, the ptoduct <rf dninkeDnewi, and I 
the expense of the maintenance of paupers by ' 
the state Is, to that extent, ehargmble to tlie wle 
of lic|uur>i. since open ^ale U the common induce- 
ment to druukeoBeas. 4. The oonoection between 
crime and drunkennem must be larin'ly a matter 
of f^tiuiate; but th< anlln •! s c iinii>i i< iil toe-Mi- 
mate are practically uuuuimous in ittAting that 
over 60 per cent, of the oiimo of the country in 
diK- tn drunkrnncH>j, F^tom Sir Mattlicw Hale, in 
167t>, who put the proportion at tiO (ler c-ent., 
dowa to the Tarious state boards of charities, 
prison a*sorinii<>ns, and prison ins|K< tors of our 
own day, no one who Inut t<ludiiil the hubjtet 
careAllly. and has iHH-ome familiar with it, puts 
the proportion of drunkennoHi to crime at leva 
than 60 per cent.; and modt of them make It 
hu'ger. Even if their figures are only estimates, 
th^ can not be sucoeasfully impeached by the 
naked contradictions of men who profess to know 
ntiJliini: "f 'lie snhjerl. If tli«y remain unini 
pnichfil, a large part uf the state's expenditure 
for police, criminal courts and prisons, must go 
to the account uf the sale of liiiunr. .I, The wile 
uf liquor ttmpt.H men tu halnU which ruin their 
health and unfit them for the pbyKical ttcfctise of 
the Mate, when that in neres.>ary. fi. Drunken- 
ne»i8 bearB heavily U|>«tii the defcnsele>.s clji«.sis, 
upon women and cliildrcn, \ipon the wives and 
families of drunkard.^, of drunken paupem. of 
dnmken criminalit, and of the vietims of drunken 
crime. The,s<« have a right to liwtk to tlir stale for 
active pmtcrtion, iostesd of being continually 
opprvased by the state's pemisrion for the f urtli^ 
sale of li<juurx. A -iiiLrl' i ai*e of rape or munler, 
doe to the slato's permiMioo for the aale of liquor, 
may entail indfavct distress for which the state 
mn make no money Mttiafactlon. — ' )ii ^\u h a 
»howing. that the open sale of fnloxicaiiu^' liquors 
ii iMMlOa to the piodiictlTa energy of the slalc^ 



to its moral power, to its physical force, and to 
its families, the prohibitionist elaim.H a hearing. 
Of his five classis of arguments, the third and 
fourth are disputed: it is claimed that druuken- 
nen, the accompaniment of pau|M'ri.<nn and crime, 
is mistaken for tluir cause; aiul, as to all of them, 
it U asserted that prohibition will not prohibit 
them, and that n high liccnKc system will be more 
eflirient tlinn prohibition in controlling an evil 
which tan never bo wholly reiuuved. The pro- 
hibitionist answers that prohibition is not exfMet* 
ed to entirely stop the j^ale of liipifirs, any more 
than laws airainsl Mculing will entirely »top Hteal- 
ing: but that, in cither case, prohibition will be 
more eflieient thim any )icens<^ sysl<-m. Tlie issue 
thu'* made neem** to l)c one which can only bo de- 
cided by exix'rien( c. - In Mnj-MrftuHttn, of which 
Maine was a part uatii lHiO, the Ucenve system 
was in force until 188S. Power to grant or infuse 
lici ii-i < \Mi>< tin II ^':ivcn to the c.iunty coinniission- 
cr>, auii they were miulu elective, no that "local 
option" was practically put tn foiroe. In thna 

years this liad become prohibition in nettiy all 
the countic-s, tuid the "fifttm gallon law" waa 
passed In 1888. It prohibited the Mile of U-ss iha& 
fifteen gidlouM of liqutirx at one time; but it was 
repealed the ne.xt ynir. In 1852 a prohibitory 
law wa8|Miswd, and remainetl in force, with many 
amendments, until 1875, except that a license law 
took its place for a year in 18M. In 1 876 a license 
law was ))as.sed, and has since remained in force, 
in spite of annual efforts to renew prohibition. — 
In Maine the "act to |»rohiblt drinking hovsea 
and tippliiiir shops," the so-called "Maine law," 
wa.s pu»ml in 1851, and h:is Kince Ix-en the law of 
the state, except for the two years, 185^7, when 
a very slringt-nt li( cn-<' law ttMik its phice. Vrr- 
Dtvut passed the .Maine law in lb52, and has Kince 
retainetl ami enforced it. AVw Hamjmhire passed 
it in It^Vt, and has hince retained it without en- 
forcing it thoroughly. Wuxle JMond passed it In 
1852, sulistiluted license and local optifni in lyO.'J-S, 
passed the Maine law again in 1874, and returned 
to license the next yejir. CkmneeHtnt passed the- 
Maine law in 1854, never enforced it. nn<l repealetl 
it in 1872. Acir Yurk parsed the Maine law in 
1865. and repeated It fai 1867. The 0M» conatltv- 
lion forbids the pas.sage of lujy license law !)y the 
legislatun-: that in. the wile of li«|uor must Ik; 
free or prohibited. In 1882 the republicans adopt- 
i^d the policy of taxing the sjde by the " l*o!i<l 
law ' ; but iJie supreme court «>f the Mtate pro. 
nounced it imcoiutitutional. The dominant ]Kirty 
then i»<opo8ed a prohibitory amendment to the 
state oonstitatfon. wbfch has not yet (1883) been 
ratiflwl. .Vs a substitute, the " S< olt law," for 
taxing sales of liquor, wasposNed and pro- 
nounced constitutional tn 188»-<. (flee Ohio.> 

In Michl'jiin t!ie constitution of IH.'iO forbade li- 
cense laws. The .Maine law was jiassLii in Isi.'i.'i. 
and rcitcnkHl in 1875; and in 1876 tlie no licenao 
claUMC of the constitution was repeahfl. h'tra 
passed the Maine law iu 1855; and in 1882 a pro- 
hibitory amendment to the state constilutloo« haT-> 
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ing boon pjwspd by two lo^nslrttures, was ratided 
by a rcnmrkiibly large popular majority. The 
state courts, however, declared it void on account 
of informiUUies in its patuage. Kanm* adopted 
a pmhibitorf amendnient in 1680, and in 1881 the 
legislature passed a stringent act to enfortre it. 
In 1882, Gov. St. John, the leader of the prolubi- 
tfoniats, was renominated tlie repnbllcana; but 
about Ifi.OOO of bis jmrty voird npiin.st him. ami 
he wa.s the only republican candidate defeated. 
In 1881 a proliibitory law, propoaed for popular 
ratification by the It-i^islature of X'trtfi CaroUiui, 
was dcfeatt d by u vote of l(i6,325 to 4ft.;i70.— Not h 
tngiii ccrlaiii in prospecUvcAnieric :ui politicH. and 
very few things arc even probable. But there ' 
are some indications that this jjuestiou of prohi- I 
biiion is to taken larger place in |M)litical conflict 
than heretofore. The only probable altemative, 
« hi^h and almost prohibitory license, is now tin- 
kler trial in N'rbraskn; mid nni< h will <l(']>cnd on 
the result there and in the other states which may 
taice llie aame courae. In any event, the opposi- 
tion to prohibition will be m sini en- and hearty 
as its support, ami will arise mainly from a dis- 
like to that infringement of personal liberty to 
Ini)'" and n11 whi< h is necessjirily imi»lied in pro- 
hibition. — rhe vieW", of prohihitionists may be 
found in llarirreaves" Our \V<iif(,il ilrfmrccn; I'it- 
man'a Alcohol and the State; Ix-es' Text Book of 
TmptrauM; Pnhibilioniat't Tat Book. 

PROHOnOlf , In the political sense, is the ad- 

vnneinir of a person in nffleial scrvici to a liii:)u r 
4{Tade, and generally to a higher salary. 1 n t be de- 
pamnents lliere Is a nomination for promotion, as 

for nn original appointment, and each proniniion 
is in law an appointment. The authority for pro- 
motion i^. in fad. a ]Nirt of the appointing power, 
«n<l should l)e exereisf<l with a wiise nf the .same 
moral and lei.'al obliuntions which attend any other 
-cxerciwe of that i>ower. But, on the part of those 
who exercise it and of thooe who are affected by 
il. it is not infrequcmtly regarded as a mere matter 
of olTh ial favor. Yet evt rv convi imti, ms pul»lle , 
•officiiU possessing it must, uu reflection, feel it to i 
be a higb trtist, in the pprformanre of which no 

other roiisidcrations should have intliii-iiee e.xeept 
the interesi> <if the public and the merits of tlie 
applicant. Every omimion to promote the most 
worthy, hanlly h-ss than rvt-ry proniotjon of the 
imworthy. i-^ a liriai h of that tru>i; I he IJrsl being 
n •>p< I i d injustice to the nierilorious trflloer, and 
the act and the omission alike lieiug a wrong to 
the whole p«*opIi'. — The authority io make pro- 
moti(Mis is also an iui]Mirtant part of the ine.ans of 
discipline and subordinalinn in the gn>at offices. 
Indeed, the incidental effects of the enforcement 
of ju-i nil' s nf |irniii(irii III di-c ipHnc. and all 

the conditions of order and eflicieucy on the part , 
of numerous offlebls serrinjr f oiretber in the same 
ofni""', an- >-o LTfiit lli.ii thi^i- en"'* !-". a>i well as the ' 
chanu'ler luid caimcity of the individual seeking | 
advaneement, iboiiM'be taken Into acooum in Um ' 



regulation and ordering of all promotions Tf 
within certain limiLs, promotions sliould be )iji.sed 
solely uj)on iH^rsonal worth and cfflciemy, yets 
wise system for promotions, especially for large 
oflSces, must look beyond the individual promoted, 
to the effect of the principle go\ erninir them uima 
the subordinates as a body. It is of great advan- 
tage to the public aervioe, that those who have be- 
come most expert and accuratr tlinni<;h experi- 
ence in doing the public business, though not llio 
most talent^ of oflBdals, should be encouraged 
to n tnaiii. In order to give that eneoura<rein<'nt, 
il may often Iw a gain to the public se-rvice to pro- 
mote a man of long experience even in preference 
to a man of more natural capacity who is new to 
the service. The Ix-lief that long Irii-d lidelily, 
unitiil with fair capacity, is considered in making 
promotions may even enable the government to 
secure competent service at lower salaries than 
would Ih' ac eepted were promotions hopeless or 
but accidental, except on the part of the brightest 
minds in its ranks. And experience has amply 
shown, in ilic older countrie-i. that the same j)««r- 
suasion is suflicienl Io induce a better class of 
yonng men and women to enter, than could be 
secured without such reaM>nable assunuice of the 
higher honors and Kdarirs bring awarded with 
some reference to seniority or long esperleiioe. 
It is easy, on the other hand, to go to an extreme 
in favoring mere seniority. 8u|K«r«nnuHted of- 
ficials and dullartls may be kept too long. The 
bright and aspiring, having talents to lead and 
direct, may be thus prevented from entering, or 
Ihey may withdraw in <lis<rust,by ri a-^mi of such 
olMtacles hi the way of their promotion. 1 1 re- 
quires great wisdom to avoid both extremce. — 
It meds no ariruint nt or cxpeririuc to make it 
plain that the |iul)lir service must sueni far more 
iionest and respe(>table, and hence far more at- 
tractive, to all worthy young men or women, 
when its higher grades an<l salaries are pre^rnl- 
e«l as so many rewards to be secured either by 
fidelity or competent alone, or by good charac- 
ter united with mental superiority, than when 
they are known to be thr t:(H)d birk of favorites, 
the recompense of subserviency, or the bribes of 
partisan Influence. — But exactly in what degree 
either of thos(. ineritoriims claims should prevail; 
how seniority should l>e weighetl agaiusl ability, 
and experience agafaist quickness of mind— when 
iro'Ml chanicler is in lK>th seak"^ — is not easy 
to di-<-ide. It shouhl be made u fundamental 
rule^ however, from which lUvrv should be very 
few exceptions, that tlie higher places and wilariea 
in every bureau, offlce and department, are to lie 
bestow* d as the honors an<l rewanls for which 
every subordinate, with a eontidencc proportiooed 
to his Jmt claims, may justly aspire, and which, 
in e< 'nfor iiii'y to a s.mi il ]ii iiii i].lc, his siijm rior 
UM-rils nuiy surely gain. Thus hope is kept alive; 
an liononil>le amiriiion is aroused; and constant 
fidelity an<l sindiniis jin iiar.iiii'ii^ for liiL'liiT func- 
tions arc sUiuuluted and rewarded. — Kvery worthy 
aubonUaate jtudy feek insnlled and wrongid. 
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way nieful quality in the public scrvico is (Uk- 
cowagfd. and Hw public interesto are gnMwly dix 
rtguded, wbeneypr a favorite of a grront otflritil 
or politician— |X'rha|>H ignorant of the tiutics 1k> is 
to pfrf«)rra — h* arbitrarily appoiiittil <»r pr(>tn()i<'<l, 
over those who have beem oontiiiiiaUy faithful 
•Dd dBdeot. to the hold of an office. Nothfofron 
die put of those relying on tlii-ir own nK iitH in 
the public ier\'ico cau be more discouraging or 
4lpheBtBg Hum the cooTlettoii that yetm of faith- 
ful pcrfcmianc !■ of duty nnd of studious prop 
•ration for higher functions uru uuuvailing us. 
against those who liave the favor of great officials 
or Ihe influ«»nr(« of parly chii finins to advance 
tium. Toiling on ho|>eles.»ly. uuil Ht-inj; forlu 
Bate dunces and favorite ilunkics of party ImkIs 
and great offlcers take the higher places and luilu- 
Ties, tlu* faithful veteran In the public eer^'lce ft-ela 
a natunil resenlnieni. if not a spirit of retaliulion, 
against a govemmeat which allows such injuaiice, 
and cane not to lionor those who worthily serve 
it. Why hlioiiM ill- make any s])i'( i:il effort for 
economy or eOiciency in the public wTvice, when 
he sees the government neglect thone most com* 
pctcnf for <-e( iiriii;r >-u< h n-^ull", ni.ikiiit: thein the 
uud»TliMgH of novices and favorites? Certainly, 
the government which allows such injuitioe and 
folly »lm-s not tieserve. and w not likely to secure, 
the moMt worthy which ila salaries, undt-r wise 
and jmt regulutiotiji, might )n> raude to draw into 
its senrioe. To deny or defeat in practice the 
cUim of the most meritorious to promotion, is as 
disjvstnms to tin- people as it is offensive to the 
oommon bcomj of right and duty on the pari of 
all Cidr-mfnded men. —In framing a system of 
promotion, few ]>oints have ]>e«-n found more p( r 
plexing than t he chiima of acniorily . i u mnm |>u- 
ailimw, plodding fidelity and aocuncy are the 
highe!<t merit; in others, pronijit conception^, taet 
for buxiness, and genius for leadership. In the 
practical exenis*! of the jK)wer of promotion, those 
diverge claims have not been less emharra^ing 
than they are in theory. — It is one of the ditheult 
proliieins of adininisinilioii Id vo regulate prouio 
Uoos that the hope of them shall be a salutary stim- 
ulant of all subordinates, while the gviivemment is 

!• ft fn-e to s< le« t tluMeforthc hiiilu r {ilan > wlio 
are the most competent to lead and to command. 
Nor is this the whole problem; for, in some rases, 
ai. for example, when- ciprn ify i-^ I n k:;iL' in the 
lower gradcti, or a vieioun methiHi lino Ix eouie 
chronic in a Iwreau, the government must be al 
lowwl to neek the Kuitable person outside the 
bureau or department, or even outside public .serv 
ice altogether. Hut thi.-i necessity, always hu 
miliating to subordinatea, would be greatly di- 
minished, if not well-nigh cxclude<l, l»y establisli- 
ing atleiptate tests of merit (of which the Ixst are 
competitive examinations) for original entry to 
the aervlee. — These observations have no irfer- 
oca to the H'Ie< (ion of heads of departnienis. 
who, lieiiig in a eenw {wlilical ofikers, and the 
c ww dtm i o B a l adviaeni ^ the pittsidcnt should, 
for that CMMNi, be aetooiMl with due refeceuce 



] to their political opinions. They are mcmlK'rs of 
the political hoiUR-liold of the president, whose 

' advice he takes upon important questions of im)I- 
icy. — In aristocratic and despotic counlricfl, it wa.i 
almost a matter of course that promotions would 
ho very genemlly made by reason of birtli, wealth 
and influence, rather than by reason of aupeilor 
cajuu'ity and churiK'trr. In fnet, a monaiQby OT 
aristocracy may be in part described as a foim of 
government under whidi the higher offices and 
salMriev. ;is well as p< lisinii-, titles and decorations, 

I uru by inlentiou bestowed on the basis of birth, 
favor and influence; and a republic as a form of 

' government in the spirit of whieh all ap]H)intnients 
and promotions alike should Ik- made by reason 
of merit alone. How great in later years has been 
the departure from intrinsic theory in the practice 
of each, htus Ix-en noliceil under Ihe head of 1\k- 
MovALs. — It has been found poK^ible under repub- 
lics for portitHin inlluenoeand the politician cla.w» 
to eecure a monopoly and enforce a proscription, 
in tlie matter of promotions as well as removals, 
almost as complete as were ever developetl in feu- 
dal times under an aristocracy; while, on the other 
hand, some of iIh- Icriding monarchies now base 
their promotions ahncist wholly upon merit ulone. 
— In tlie military and naval services of the lead- 
ing stales of Europe, if in practice favors are still 
acconled tt) the aristocratic cla-ss, yet, in general, 
merit is quite as much tested by ri^'id examina- 
tions, and is qtiita as atuuiy Imuned and cnootu-- 
aged by promotions, as in our army and navy; 
for, with us, mere jxilitical influence is more |)o 
ioDtial than in those states. The influence of pro- 
motions based on merit, and the high capacity 
thus see\ir<'<i, have greatly contribiiird to the 

1 elhciency of European armies and navies in later 
years. — It Is nearly a century since (in an act 

1 of 17"^ n-latin? to Rritish Indi.i) the govi rn 

, luent of (ireat Britain found it neeilful to make 
laws in aid of prcmioling the most worthy in her 

I civil service. To defeat favoritism and corrupt 

i Imrgains, that statute gave gnat consideration to 
seniority, an<l requiretl records an<l jmblic reports 
concerning the groimds of promotions. In 1820 
Lord Liverpool, at the head of the treastuy, with 

j a view of arrctiting the penueiou-s patronage of 
memliers of parliament, hiid down and enforced 
the principle that "all superior officers In the cus- 

' tonis servire ^hniild Ik? supplitsl liy jiromolions 
; from the inferior ranks." In INJO thi- rule wjis 
formally n-afflmtHl by Lord On-y. and it has liecn 
enforexl in Great Hrilain ever sinei-. Promotions 
in her customs service, as in nearly every pari of 
her administntion, are now nuidc on the basis of 
ex|)erience and merit alone. Mere patronage, 
favor or portison influence in making promotlooSp 
are thus almost excludrd. To a i on-ideiable ex- 
tent, merit, as the ground of promotions, is tested 
by competitive compariaons. And everywhere 
( areful ncords are kept, which show the fidelity 
and elUciency of candidates. Even in the act for 
er eal i ng the met ropolltao police force. Sir Robert 
Peel caused a proviiioii to be iueited that "no 
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one should be an fanpector or supGriatendent wbo 
had not been trained by actual service in each 

subordinatf? rank." (See " Eaton on Civil Sfr\-!cf 
In Great Britain." pp. 140. IM, 301, 302, 382, 383, 
446.) These tondiiiunn of promotion all Biitigh 
statesmen, and tUf British iM>opl«» ns well, now 
recognize a.<< ndt only ju.st and invaluable in iLcir 
practical < :r< ' '> upon the public servants, but as 
having I&rgciy contributed to the ocoaonqr, jm- 
rity and vigor of every branch of the adminfabu- 
tion. Tbeplactngof nurc politicians or manip- 
ulators, or, indeed, of any person not experienced 
for Its administration, at the head of a revenue 
ofllre or a Inrp' iiD-rofflrc, in Grraf Britain, 
would be as iuipot>bible, witbout bcrious dam- 
to a party, as tt l» dtsastroua in practice and 
al)«urd in iH>int of theory and prinriple. We tol- 
erate sui h pernieious tritlinL' with the public iutor- 
ests oidy beeutiwt? we have been blinded by lODg 
familiarity with parti.'yui theories and usiijies. — 
Not even a trained subordinate b* promoted to 
the bead of the larger British custom huu.ses, 
tinless be has had charge of eterjf branch of the 
customs service at a port of entry. All recom- 
nieiidatii>ti> f^r pninir«tir>n by oiil-'iil" !- an init r- 
dieted; and when muUe, they are treuted, until 
the contrary is proved, as having originated with 
the person reeommended. It i.s the eiiforci mcnt 
of these principles for promotion, whieh. united 
witli com iK'titive examinations of merit for orig- 
inal appointment, htivc so efr<'<tnal!y cxcliiilnl 
party polities and ollicia! Livoriii^m from British 
adminbitration. — In the British service, much at* 
tcntion has been jriven to Ibc relative advantage!* 
of awanling promotions largely on the basis of 
conjpelitive ( xaminations, or solely on that of 
carefully kept records of work done. There arc 
advantages in both forms of tests. If eompoiition 
for promotion Ih- made im lu-ivc ami su](rt nn-, 
there is danger that discipline may be impaired 
and mere memory and attainments may he too 
muc h n i^ardi d. The hot :idniinis(nitive capacity 
may not Ik- s4 ( tireil. Sullicient authority and 
discretion may not Im* allowed to the superior of- 
ficer. The ri siilt has IkMn that, in one office, 
the rule lias been estaldislud that one hidf the 
promotiona are to be made ui>on each basi<: t,but 
of competitive examinations alone, and that of 
records of ofQciency and good conduct alone. 
That competitive examinations for promotion un- 
der suitable restrictions are of great advantage 
to some parts of the public service, has been 
shown in that scrvi* c. as it has hccn also in 
the limited triobi of tbcm in tliu public service 
of the United States; but it is by no means 

elrar tliat they should he the sole ti-st^ for pro- 
motion. — boon after the a<iopiion of the civil 
aervlce rules under President Grant, tn-asury reg- 
ulations were pnnnulgatcd (in l'^T4). under which, 
(articles lOUtJ to l(KVi). promotions in the customs 
serv ice were, in general terms, re<juiri'd to be made 
on the basis of merit, length of ticnricc, however, 
bcbig taken into Booount. Koexamlnattonawere 
pvnrMed for in the ngotatioiia. though the picai- 



dent's civil service rules required them for promo- 
tiom. — These regulations, feebly as they were 

generally enforced, tuiquestionably in some de- 
gree, within their limited range, secured justice 
and higher qualifications In making promotiona. 
But the refiis;il of congress to make any }ij>- 
propritttion, in lH7o, for the enforcement of tlae 
civil service niles, caused the rules and regu- 
lations alike to be disregarded. — t*n)motions, 
with some marked exceptions (especially in tlio 
New York naval office, custom house and ix>st- 
offico, and in the interior department imdcr 
Secretary SCbttrz), like original apimintmentR. 
have .since very m rit nilh :i alTeeted by fa- 
voritism, (wlrouage uud iniluencc. (See Ctxn, 
Servick Reform, RKX0TALa.)«~The importance 
of 111 ikiiiLT promotions in the civil servici" in the 
puMic iriicr. st him yet received but the hlightt^t 
atli iition from congress or the writers of text 
books. An act of 1879 prrjvides that promotions 
from the lower to the higher gnule of leit» r carri- 
ers shall be made on the basis of " the efficiency 
and faithfulnesH of the candidate- during the pre- 
ceding year." Beyond this, congress has made no 
l)rt>visi()n (except in the ( i\ il s,t\ ji c act passed 
Jan. 10, 18H3) for promoting the civil servants of 
the people by reason of their merits. Congressmen 
Inddly push their favorites for tin lii^'ln r jilaces 
and salariex; and exet iitivc officers stand against 
them and for the public intereats and common jua- 
tire at the peril of calling down tijion llienm-lves 
the revenge of all piitronage uiungeriug legisla- 
tors. — The regulations of the ixwloffice department 
provide tiiat promotions in the nulway mail service 
shall be based on "go«Kl conduct, faithful service 

!audefflciency,"and this retpdrement has douhtleaa 
much improved tltat branch of the postal si rvice. 
The civil service rules promulgated by the presi- 
dent in 1SK{, (hi lare that there .sli;i!l l>r ( (iinpi ti 
live examiuatiou8 for promotion, but reserve the 
preparation of apedal rules on the subject tOF 
the fiiture. These meagn- provisioOB, Confined 
I to such narrow limits — in aid of a better sys- 
tem for promotion — but make the more con- 
I spicuous the facts th.at the legislators .uid ailniin- 
i.strators of other enlighteniHl states have Imx'O 
more disinteresii'd and sagacious than our own la 
(b-aling with the subject, and their exiwrience, 
rich and abundant, Is now open and plain before 
us. It will certainly require some self-denial on the 
IMirt of our I'ongressmeu and politicians, as it did 
many years ago on the part of Britirii legislatore 
and noblemen, to enforce a just and wis.- sy.stem 
of promotions, wiiich docij not allow memUuv, by 
phsading, promising and bullying in the depart- 
ments, to advance their favorites and hnn hmt ii 
over the heads of the most nieriloritnis of Uiosc 
who serve the iKople. •' Senators and representa- 
tives," suiil the late i'nsident (Jartield in a speech 
in 1870, "throng the offices ami bureaus until the 
public Inusinesn is «>bsiructed ami the patience of 
olHcers is worn out; * * they at last give way 
and appoint, not hecuiae the apptieaat tt dt, txtt 
becawe we uk It."— For the aimy and navy of 
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tlie United States a Hystem of promotions has Ijcen 
MteMUIied fur more extensively baaed upon char- 
acter, capacity nnd •.cniDrity tluin nny enfnrrtnl 
in the ( i\ il iuliiiiiii»lialiou. Ciulfts, after pav»iiuH 
sncreHsfvilly the rigid tesU of tlic militiuy aciide 
my at West Point, are promoteii (by appointment) 
to be second lieiHen«nt» in Ihc r»"!nilaranny. Any 
Tacancifs li-fi. iiftrr i'\liau>-tinir -m li uraihi.itr^. arc 
tilled by promoting tliOMC sliown to Ih: ttullicieutly 
nwdtorknis from among the noo-commfsstoned 
ofTli crs of 111*' iirtnv , uml if tluMv !tri> srill varaiifics 
uniillcd. appoint nu-uts to tbeui may be made 
from cItU life. But nettber the promotlmi nor 
nppoiiitmi nt hist nMni»<l can 1«' niadi- niitil after 
«l» t.iik'd r< |H>rt--< as to nurits aiul an <-\aininatiou 
of tiic (luuiiticalioMii of the cnndidaten by a board 
of five oflliHTs. The of the candiclate must 
iH'hetween twenty ami thirly yi-ar-. No ofllecr 
«)f llie ( i>riw of enjrineerv. Ik lnw ihc u'raile of Held 
officer. c:m be promoted until tie aliall have been 
examiniHl and approved by a board of thn« cn- 
frinet rx, «n nior to him in rank: nnd verj' nearly the 
Mme rule of promotion pre\'ails in tlie onlnancc 
department. — Promotions to the rank of captain 
nn- maili' n irinn ntally mi ha^is of scninrity. 
Proniotious in establii>lic'il ri'gimenta and corp-s arc 
abo made according to seniority. But aenioriiy 
dncH not pn-vail in the sel<-<fion of a >)rijri\dier 
general or <»f any offlcer alxivu that trrade. And 
vlien, anjvrhere in the array, an OITli i r in the line 
of promotion is retinil. the next otlicer in rank 
miwS be promoted to his place, according to the 
mlcHof the service Promotions from the army 
to be an ordnance officer are baaed on examina- 
tions. — Omeral officers apjKiint their own aidende 
finiijt; ami In ri', llii iefi )ri-. is a kind <if innmniion 
banily olherwiM; regulated than by the di-scretion 
of tlie geneml making it. Vacancies In the places 
of commiNsiomd ot^itcrs are fill' d liy iHnniutii.n 
through a nomination by the ])n>idcnt in bin dix- 
cretinn, subject to oonllrmatlon \ij the senate. 
Prnuiorii.im In the navy !«tand iipoii prinr iplcs 
closely analogous to those enforced in tin army. 
Appolntmenta to active xervice are made from 
the naval cadets gradunteti from the aca<Iemy ut 
Annapolifl. No naval offlcer can be prf>mote<I to 
a higher prade, in the active lijst, until he Iwis Kiii 
examined by a board of naval surgeons and found 
phystcully qualified: and no line offlcer below the 
■^'.\>\r of f'onimodori'. and no ofllecr not of tip- 
line, can be promoted on the active li»t until his 
mental, moral and professional fitness to perform 
all hi* flufic* at -ea bave been e*tal»lislii d to the 
eali^facliou of a Ixvird of examining otlicers of 
not lev* than three senior officers appointeil by 
the [(rcsidnnt, In tinn- of jKaee the condition 
of H -yiii^factorj' exnniinaiioii applies even to a 
conim<Hlore neeking promotion to the pnidc of a<l 
miral on the active li«t. The examining board in 
authorized to take testimony under oath, ond to 
examine tlie file- and n < onN nf the navy depart- 
ment. These, with other provisions for which we 
hm Dol QMoe, seem to nqnlre In some partlcu- 
Itta ft non rigid tert of inerit lor promotion in 



the navy than is requireil in the army, — Our 
limits will not allow us to set forth the rigid tests 
of |>ronioiion enforced in the naval nnd military 
services of the Kim>]M-an slates. — There can be 
nodoubl that the higher public respect and social 
position enjoyed by offlceni of the army and nary, 
and warmnlol by their Rui>erior qualiflcations, 
and the infreqiiency of their misconduct, as com- 
pared with the civil servants of the government, 
are largely a consequence of such and \aA 
conditionsof appointment and promotion Every 
advance in the official scale thus made proclaims, 
not a trinmph of political Influence, Imt a raanljr 
victory won in one *)f tho<e examinations, in whieJi 
the oflieial rc( on! and the jH-rsonal merits of the 
candidate arc investigated and adjudged. That 
the effects of the vicious melhrKlit and the wlfish 
and jiartisin intliicnces which have ho largely pre- 
vailed in milking pri>moii<ins in the civil service, 
have made thcrof*vlvc« fell to a considendile de- 
gree In the execution of the army and navy sys- 
tems for promotions— I aiisiiiL; ]>crni( ions excejt 
tions and evasions in tiicir enforcement — can 
hardly be doubled. To arrest those Influences, to 
remove political forces nnd favoriti'^ni more com- 
pletely, a.H the means of securing promotions and 
privileges in the army and navy, are duties which 
congress can not too promptly perform. Ever)' 
meritorious officer would welcome such a reform, 
and all f)thers would hojH- for less advautagi' from 
neglecting their duties and .studies in order to se- 
cure political iuduence and the interposition of 
OOngrmamen and politicians in their favor. 

DoiutAM B. Eatok. 

PROPERTY. T. Riflht <f Proy^rfy. Political 
economy inquires into the principles which pre- 
side over the formation and distribution of wealth. 

It takes for granted the existcnci' of property, 
I wiiich iM itH starting point; il considers it as one 
of those primary truth.s which manifest them- 
selves at the origin of siM-iefy. wiiieh are every 
I wilt re found imimsseil \\ n\\ ih<'scal of univensal 
con-cnt, a!id are aeccjjted as necessities of the 
civil order and of human nature, without even 
dreaming of discussing them. — Read the fathers 
<»f e<-onomic Kcience : they arc almost uniformly 
silent on Ibis great question. The chief and oracle 
of the physiocrates, Qtiesnay, who understood 
and enlarged upon the sr>cial importance of prop- 
erty, does not take the trouble to detiue it, except 
In a treatise on natural law. Turgnt, the states- 
man, pliilii'-i'i'lu r ami econnmist. Turgof, wlio in 
his work on tlic distribution of wealth, liii.s throw u 
brilliant light on the origin, has nothing toaajOtt 
the pnn< ip!e. the right or the form of property. 
The master of masters, the author of the " Wealth 
of Nations," Adam Smith, scarcely makes men- 
tion of it. without duubl becaiuM) be saw in it no 
Hubjix.-t for discussion. J. B. Say decides debate 
on this .subject to W' futile, and undewrving the 
consideration of the mence. " The speculative 
philosopher," he says, in the fourteenth chniter 
of hia book, " ntay buqr himself in finding ovt 
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the ical fonndallouof the rl^tof p rop e rty ; the 

jvirisconsult niJiy lay dinvn flic l:nvs wliicli ^f)vcm 
the tntnsmissiuu of things pots^cs-scU ; puhiiciil sci- 
ence inay 8b()\v what are the surest guanmtees 
of this right; but so far as political economy is 
concerned, it cousiders property simply as the 
■troi^est inccntire to the production of wealth, 
and pays little attention to what establishes and 
jfuurantees it," In another place (vol. ii., chap, 
iv.) he suys : "It is not ncccssnry, in order to 
study the nature and progress of K>cial wealth, to 
know the origin of pro|x>rty or its legitimatenen. 
Whether the actual |KiKs«'w>r of lundni |ir(iin rty, 
or the person by whom it was transmiitetl to him, 
obtained It by occupatton, by violeooe, or by fraud, 
the rc-ult, a-t rccrjir<ls the rcvcniu* arcniiriir from 
that pniiHTty, is the .sjiinc." — At tin- time wluii 
J. B. Say wrote, tlie problem whic h absorlxHl 
and agitated men's minds was the production of 
wealtii. The EurojH-an world felt itself poor; it 
began to understand the productiveness of lab<>r, 
and cravod wealth. Credit extended its opera- 
tloos; commerce spread In sptteof war; and man- 
ufacturing industry, devr loping mjiidly. iin -aL'i-d 
already tlie mau'vels which have since marked lis 
courK. Ftadnctloo in Its different foma was the 
great bu'^iin v>; of the time. This rising tide Car- 
ried all with it, population, hilM>r, resources. All 
bad a clear road to travel with tiieir goal before 
their eyes, nor did they stop to revert to their own 
situation or that of «)Lhers. ProjxTly seemed then 
a sort of common stock front which all, with a 
little effort, might draw in abundance, and which 
would reproduce it.self uncea-slngly. No one 
dreamed of calling the right to it in questiuti. 
The silence of economists is but a tnuuliUion of 
tlie rational Indifference of public opinion on the 
Bubjcci. — \l !i r jH iii>d, ix'pulalioii having 
incrvu.M;d in all the states of Euru|K\ the value of 
land and the rate of wages luiving generally risen, 
personal prop- rfv, tliaiik-^ to tlic ])r<i'_T>-^s of cnm- 
mercc and industry, cijuaiing or m aiiy equaling 
imuuivable pro|x>rty. and competition, which af- 
fected every kind of work an<l all investments, 
reducing protiln as well iis the f)utl< ts for human 
activity, the problem of the distribution of wealth 
came to the front. The number of poor persons 
seemed to increase with the number of the rich. 
It was even bcUeveil, fur a time, that imlustrial 
civilization tended to increase the inequality which 
naturally exists among men. In this transition 
period, vvliieh siill enntimief, stt-ls were fonix d 
to preach to IhoMi discuateotcd with the social 
order, we know not what sort of a future, the 
fir-^l >-i( p to which wa>< the aliolitioti trans- 
forumtion of property. — Favored politital re\o- 
hitions. those fatal doctrines wbkh at tir>t hi Id 
subterranean sway in some sort until they IorI 
hardenetl the hearts mid comipte<| the minds of 
the jieople, brt)ke loo-e in the .street.s of France; 
the arguments used uguinst society senred to load 
the muskets and point the Imyonets of revolt. At 
Urst it was m« > > s-ary ' » d< fr iid Mx ial order by 
•rmad force; and now, whether wv be economists, 



phihMophers or jwbeooMdta, we all mtderatand 

that our duty is to point out in such a war as 
shall convince the most incredulous. Hist socit^y, 
having force on its side, lias also reason and ll^bt 
in its favor. — It was in the light of events tllAt 
the programme of political economy was ex- 
tended. A place has now been assigned it in the 
discussion of the origin and right to properly. Ii 
must base its intervention here on observation of 
facts, just as philosophy does, in expounding and 
commenting on principles. Socialism, by attack- 
ing the fotindatton of aodal order, compels all tb* 
wiences to contribute, each its share, to its de- 
fense. — II. OjMnion* of Philomfphen and Jurit- 
«M»uU$9t^Prop$rtff. Until onr time the question 
of property had been abnndoned to philosophers 
uiiii jurisconsults. The im- fulness of tiieir lulK»rs 
is inc(Uit4-stable; they preiuired the ground and 
paved the way for {xditical economy. If they 
did ntit always completely observe and demon- 
strate the nature of things, they had ut least had 
jglimpses of it. It was deero who showeii that 
Rhe earth became the patrimony of all by laltor. 

land i)ri>ved that Die |iei -oti w Im attacked this 
1 right of appropriation violated the laws of humaa 
I society. After him Seneca, although be exag^ 
jgeratHl. in nrconlance with the idea- of his time, 
the rights of sovereignty, yet recognized that 
proporQr waa an individual right. AA rtgm, 
pittfKtit* onuihtni jtcrtiKif. nii Kinijnhm pritjmfliu. — 
Nevertheless the jKrson would wander from his 
road who sought to find in the Writings of i)hiloe- 
ophers or jurisconsults, either a complete tlieory 
of property, or even an exact definition of It. 
Grotius, who is in the front rank of doctors of 
natural and international law, has given in a few 
lines a history of pmperty from which commu- 
nism miirlil draw it- arL'umeiits. Accordini; to thLs 
author, after the creation God conferred on the 
human race a general right to everything. "Thb 
was don»'," he says, " that each nii;;ht take for his 
use wliHlever he wihlie<l, and ( tmsume w hat it 
was possilile for him to consume. * ♦ 3Iatters 
remaineil thus until, from the increitse iu the 
number of men a-s well as of tuiimals, the land, 
wliich w as formerly divided by nations, Ix^n to 
be divided among families; and since wells are a 
supreme necessity in dry countries, and are not 
eipial to supplying a large number, each appro- 
priated what he was able to seize." — Charles 
Comte remarks that the publicists of this scliool, 
Wiilf, Puft iidorf anil Rurlanni<iui, confined them- 

i selves to {laraphrusing the ideas of Urotius. All 
supposed that, in the origin of societies, men, to 
1 sniisfy their wan!-, had only to take what they 
found ready ut huud, that the earth produced 
without lul>or, and that'appropriation was nothing 
but occupation or concpie-t. — Mon(esi|uieu did 
not understand, any better, the put played by 
labor in the formation of itidividual properly. 
"Just as men," he says (hook XX vi., of tiie"Spiril 
of the Laws.") "abandoned their natural faide- 
liendenee to live under p.4i!t(al laws, they re- 
nounced the Hotund community goods to liv« 
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un'U'r civil Inws. The first Inws pivr them lib- 
erty, the next property." MoDte8<^uieu, Uie only 
publicist tince Aristotle who undertook to base 
the laws of six ial order on o1i-i rv;i(ion. \va>i ncvcr- 
thelciiii unable lo prove- auiuag aiiv |H i>iilf. how- 
ever primitive, the cxisicnrc of that supp«w<l 
comniiinity of ".'"Ofl" whi' li, Mcroniiiii: tnhiin. Inis 
its <»ri^in in ii.ilure. I lu' iikp^I siiv:i_;;r tril>ts, ip. 
ancient a^iu mrxlfni titm-^. Imtt a vi-ry deflnite icU'aj 
of mine and thine. I*ropvrty and the family ha\ t 
evcrj'wlu'n; «crvefl ah the fotmdnlionM of ordpr, :itu 
hiw lias only confirmtd, by jriving ix|)ri .v>^ion t< 
them, rehttions ulrttidy e«tabii»hed. — Blacltston 
doesBOt go further than Montesquleo. whose idcti 
»}Ttti- xviili tlios<> of .1. .1. Rousseau, on the slat, 
of nature. Benlbum himKcIf, the writer who, 
more than any other, departed from the accepted 
ideas of hi> liim -, deelarr s that projH rly dots not 
cxtHt iijitiirully, and ttmt it i» a cresUion of tin- 
law. — There is some consolation for proprietors 
in [icnthamN* luwurance, that pn)j>«-rly will |XTi«h 
ouly with the law. \» human society can uol 
exbt without law, and since the end of the law 
would be the cod of society, property may safely 
count on a lon^ leaM of life. BeMides^ Baitham, 
following the example of MnntesqiiieUf COHfonnd- 
ed the idea of property with that of the gnaiantees 
which pn)iM>rty receives from civil and political 
laws. j;uaranti < >. }i;ly n presented t»yta\:itiii[i. The 
hont rvf ulAliun of ik>uiliaiu'6 theory is to be f ouud 
la sotne passages from Charlee Oomte, which It 
may be well to i-cprnducc here. " If nations can 
only e\i^l by uieuuH of their property, it is im- 
pnsxible to uiltnit tilut there Uno natural property 
unleM it lie ailniittcd that it is unnatural for men 
to Ure and to iK'ri>etuate themsehHw." " It Is true 
that there is no image, no painting, no visible fea- 
tore which can represent property in general; but 
it can not from this be concluded that property 
i.4 not material, but m<'ta|>liysieal, aixl that it 
belong entirely to the concvptiou of the mind. 
There Is no visible feature by which a man in 
jfi-nonil C3in Ix- n vcnfe"!, bwausc in iKiHirf there 
exist ouly individuaia, and wliat in true ot' men is 
true ah«o of thhigis." *' Individaab, 
peoples «ul»Hi.Ht by means of their 
eouiii not live on mctaphyHind 
crptionaof the mind. There is in pro|KTty som ■ 
thing more real, more substantial, than a ba.sLs if 
expectation. A false, or at least a very ineui i- 
plete idea Is given of it when it is detine-d as if t 
were a lottery ticket, which Is also a baiiis of v\- 
peeutton.** "According to Montesquieu and 
IJ< nt li.iiii. it is civil which give riM' to pn^p 

eny, and it is dear that both mean by civil laws 
the derreea of public power which determine the 
po*aeH"'i'>ns which each one may enjoy and dis- 
pose of. It wotihi, |x.■rlull>^, be more cornet to 
say that it is proiM-rty which gave birth to civil 
lawt ; for it in h»nl to m - what nce<l a Irihe of 
uvaiff?*. among whom no proi>erty of any kind 
exi<'te«l, could have of laws or of a government. 
The guarantee of property is tmdoubtedly one of 
the most essential elementa of which it is com* 
14A vounL — 8S 



Is true ot men is 
lals. families aocV 
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' poM'd ; it increases the value of property, and as- 
sures its duration. A great mistalie would be 
made, however, were it supposed tliat this gaar> I 
antec was all then- is of property, the civil law • 
furni.she8 the guanuitee of property, but it is ' 
human industrA' which gives birth to property. / 
Public aiilhorily is nee<lcd only ti> protect it and • 
to assure to all the power of enjoying and dispon- 
ing of it. " • • Wore it true that property exi.'«ts or 
is created by decrees and by the protwtlon of 
public authority, it would follow that the men 
who in any country were invested with lhei>ower 
of legislation, would also Ix* invested with the 
power of creatiniT property by their decreos. and 
lould, without I (iininitlinir injury to the rightof 
property, despoil some of it to the advantage Ct 
others : tiiey would have no other rules to follow 
than their own desires or caprices," — Tlie Scotch 
school, from Locke lo lieid and Dugald Stewart, 
was the first to give a nearly correct definition of 
the riv'ht of projierty; as the physio<Taiic school 
was the <nily one, previous to 17t*9, that under- 
stood its importance, and brought out into relief 
the beneficial influence it exercised on the econo- 
my of society. But at the time of the French rev- 
olution these twichings had not yet conwtctl thi 
ideas of all; for Mirabeau said to the constituent 
assembly that "private property is goods acquired 

by virtue of the laws. 'IVit^ hnr nhmi I'-'iistitntr* 

property, because it is only the political will which 
can eifect the renunciation of all, and give a 

< ommon title, a guarant»v to the use of one iilonc." 
Tronchet. one of the jurists who contributed iiio^t 
to the drawing up of the civil code, shared at that 
time this opinion, and declared that " It is only 
the establishment of society and conventional 
law.s which are the real sourc-e of the right of 
property." — There is not much diflereni e 1 h i ween 
Mlrabenn's statement and that of Robes| i> n • . who 
wrote, in his d. i laration of rights, " I'roix rty is 
the right thiil eju li cili^-u has tu the eufvjfMcnt of 
that jittrtitin ofgonth fftiaranteed to him bff the lair. " 
And HolH-spierre is not farremoveil front Halio uf, 
who desired that the laud should lie the common 
property of all, lliat is, that it should belong to 
iioIkmIv. Miml>eau, who jiretends that the le!,'is- 
laior confers property, adinils, by so duini:, that 
he can take it away; ami RolK-spierre, who ex- 
pR'Ksly rewrves the state's right in property, and 
niluces the proprietor to the position of a mere 
usufructuary, by refiisinf,' him the power of sell- 
g iug or disposing of it by will or otherwise, is the 
Idirect and immediate foreruniier of communism. 
I — I know that till' eon\eiiiif)n gave, in the decia 
■ration of rights which serves as a preamble to tho 
IconHiitution of VSW, a very reassuring and very 
'sound deflintion of theriuht of proiw rty. Article 
'sixteen iiads: 'The right of projKTty is the ri^'hl 
iK loiiu'ing If) every citi/cn, of using and disposing 
a* he like-, of his pxwU, his revenue's, of the fruil 
of his laljor and his industry," And article nin<*- 
teen adds a guarantee, which all subsefpient French 
constitutions rppn.Mluce«l: "No one shall be do» 
prived of the least iHirtlunof hi-> i>ioi>crly wlUlOQl 
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Ub ooBMnt, except when pnblfe neoessity, legally 
proven, evidently demands it. and then only on 
condition of just compensation previously made." 
—But, doubtleM. the coDTeotion r c a cnr ed the ap 
plirntion of those fine maxims, uh it did the nholi- 
tion of capital punLshmcnt, for timea of peace. 
No government ever committed more flagrant out- 
rages on (he right of property. Confiscations and 
mn.\in)um law.s, to say nothing of the inflation of 
asKignats and Itankruptcy, marked Itssax'age Hway, 
and if it made France victoriona and tenible 
abroad, it ruined and impoveriahed her at liome. 
The convention evidently tholl|^ with Saint- 
Just, that " The man who has ahown himself the 
enemy of hia country, can not be a proprietor in 
it." It tn'iiteil the nrtbles and priests as Louis 
XIY. had troatod Protestant refugees after tiie 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. It adopted, 
in the interests of the republican state, the fhe<irv 
of feudal origin, that ilie sovereign, the king, had 
direct and supreme dominion over the goods of 

V hie subjects. — M. Troplong C4illcd attention to 
the concordance of the demagogical doctrine of 
property with the maxima of despotism: "All 
tlmt exista tliroughout the length and tireadth of 
our states." said Louis XIV. in his instructions to 
the Dauphin, " whatever he its n.iturc, hcloiigs to 
us by tluB same title; you must be fully persuaded 
tiuit IdngB are tlie absolute lords, and hav^e natur- 
ally the full and fn-e disp*»>ition of all the gf>ods 
ix)>*ses«e«l both by church jR-ople and by laymen, 
that the}' may use it in everything; likewise hus- 
bandmen." Put thi«i at>».ohite sovcn-iu'nty info the 
bands of u soeialislic repuhlic, and ii w ill ;isNun-<lly 
lead to the mcasuren demanded in the following 
lines by Gracchus Babo^uf : " The land of a state 
sliould assure a sulMistence to all the members 
of that state. When, in a state, the minority 
of iia people has succeeded in monopolizing iu 
landed and indtistrlal wealth, and by that means 
holds the majority under ils set [tire, and unes the 
power it luis, to cause that majority to languish 
in want, it riunild tie luown that sucfa encmach- 
mont could only occur through the liail inslilulicms 
of the government; therefore what fornur gov- 
ernmenta neglcctr«l to do, at the time, to ]in-vent 
that abuse or to stifle it at the Is-ginning, the act- 
ual adniiiii>-tnition shouhl do to R"-estal)lish the 
equilibrium wliich should never have Iwen lost, 
and the authority of the laws ought to operate a 
reform in tlie direction of the final maxim of the 
perf4 ( led goTcmment under the social contract : 
* /x t all hate enough, and no one tuo tuaeh.' " — At 
last the era of the ciril c<Mle dawned on France 
ami on Kiiri>i«' Tli< ri fur the llr^f tim*; the 

' public power laid down and sauclirmed the true 

• princif^es teapecttnir property. M. Pnrtalis ex* 

• pre— ••fl himself Ix fore the hgislative ass<'mbly 
, in the follnwintr trrm.s : "The prinejjtlv of the 

right of pr.>|Krty is In ounelvei*: it is in no 
way the result of human convention or of pos- 
itive law. It lies in the very ei>ii-.titution of I 
our being, and in our different rel.iii"!i« ti> the i 
objects which surround us. borne phiio«opheni 



seem astonished that man aihoQld become tlie mo- 

l)rii t()r of a imi tion of the eurlli which is not his 
crealioa, which will outlast him, aud which obeys 
only ]aw9 that are not of his making. But does 
not this astonishment cru^o wlien all the marvels 
of man's handiwork are eunsidereii, that is to say, 
all that humim industry can add to the work of 
nature." Yes, legislators, it is by our indtisfrj' 
that we have concjuerwl and n^clainietl the laud 
on which we live; by It we have made the earth 
more habitable, and better fitted to be our abode. 
Man's ta.sk, so to speak, was to complete the great 
work of en afion. * • Let us put no faith in ✓ 
systems which pretend to make the land the ' 
property of all, that men may hare a prettet for 
resiiecting the rights of iin one " — The civil code 
(articles 544, 64d), collecting and condensing the 
principles lidd down in previous constitutions, 
definefl property as follows: "The right of using 
and dis]K>-.ing of things in the most alisolute 
mimner, provided that thejran not used in a way 
prohibited by the laws or regtilations." Charles 
Coratc has rightly p<>int«l out that this definition 
applies 111 the usufruct's right as \vv\\ iw to prop- 
erty. The definition of the civil code sins in 
another way: it does not limit the power which is 
given to legislators, o' to the administration, of 
making rules regarding the use of property. On 
that account, property lacks all guarantees; it is 
not def<'nded against arbitrary power. The law- 
might forbid a landowner to sow seed, to plant 
vines or trees, to erect any building OB his land, 
to sell, cxchaiiLn- or give his pro|»erfy awaj*. In 
a word, the deiinilion of the civil co<le admits 
of Egyi)fian monopoly as well as of French 
liberty. Fortunately, legislative custom and pub- 
lic morals correct the rashness of the legal text. 
— The civil co«lc declares jirojicrly inviolable. 
Following the examples of the coustitutiooa of 
1701, 17W and 179S, it dectared that no one 
shotdd be compelled to part w ith his prnj^crfy, 
unless for the public good, and in consideration 
of just compensation previottsly nadet, Bnt Is 
it absolutely the fact, as M. Troplong thinks it 
to be. that the stati', by these provisions, only re- 
servetl to ilself the rights attached to political 
re(|uisifi<m? But did the state by those provisions 
shelter pr<>iHM ty from the pul)lie power as well as 
from the u-c.rpation of private persons? This is 
the weak ^ l> of the dvil code. Its authors laid 
down pi III! ii icH, all of whose consequences they 
had not drawn. While deeliiriii:: property inviu 
lablc. they failed to shield it from se<{Uestnilion 
by government, or from confiscation. — The era- 
ix rur Napiile'iti s.iid to the cmiiii il of stale, on 
Spl. lt<. iHtfU: ' Hroptrty is inviolable. Napo 
knm him«elf, with tlu) numerous armies at his^ 
di-p(»-al, I an n»>t fake :iway a sin<rle farm. For ii> 
\i<ilaie the right of properly in one nwm is to 
viohiteit iu all men." Admirable words, to which 
his .Ids did not correspond. — III. "-iffin, Chitr* 
I iirtrr timi Prof/rrui of Pn'i» rti^. Why is it tltat 
Ihi' gp-at majority of philosophers and juriscon- 
1 »ult» liave succeeded so ill iu dvfiuiug property f 
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j How does ft happen thnt th« origin and nature 

of an invfitution wliich ImMs m hipli ii pliuv in 
< GOCImI onlcr, huve Ikhmi revealed to iis wiili any 
' d^ree of clearness, only Rinrt- the end of tlic last 
' -century? How is it that the higiiest intellects, 
when brought to bear on this study, hare toooftcn 
fvolved only such thtDrien us tlie luunblest of 
landowners could not reconcile with bis every -day 
pnictteeT It Is bccmise the phenomenon^ which 
tiny -itudlod and Jescribed ha" timre tli.iri mire 
■chapijjtjj character. Property hm Hhureti in the 
gfVefwTprogremof eivflization; it has, al the aame 
time, followed a law of dovdopment of its own. 
It hut itdvunced as ni>erty, as industry and m 
the urta hare done, in the world ; It has pasxod 
Ihrouifh different and stirresslve Blaj^ps, earli t or- 
resi»ontling lo a different theory. — The distinction 
of mine and thine is as old as the human race. 
From the time that nun became aware of his per- 
•omlHy. he iionf ht to extend it to thlngii. He ap- 

prniiriated the land and what it produce*!, nnitnals 
•od tiieir iocreaac, the fruit of his energy and the 
works of his fellow-men. Property eziste among 
pastoral peoples as well as nmone tho«e nations 
which have reached tlic highest point of agricult- 
nral wealth and of indwtry ; but it exlata among 
thcni under difTen nt cn9difion«<. The omijintion 
of land was annual bef ue it became lifelong, and 
ft was lifelontf, in the person of the tenant, befnn- 
It became hereditary and in some sort perpetual. 
It b'lonjwd to the tribe tiefore it belonged to the 
family, and it wastlie common domain of the fam- 
ilj before it toolL an individual character. Poets, 
who were the ilrtt htMorians, attest this gradnat 
tnin-iformation — Tliemarki d di-rinrijun hi iwem 
tlie ancient and the modem world is, that fonnerl y 
property waa too often acquired by conquest .i^ 
while now its essential ha-js i^ lal>or. Not only 
in ttiitiiiuit^' and in the tui<idle at^es did individuals, 
at well aa peoples, enrich tlieinM-lvea by usurpa- 
tion, hut free men disdaim-d in<lustry. and tin- 
earih wuh tilled by slaves. Armed force, which 
was the suri'st title to the po«s<'»ision of land, pro- 
«ared abto the iq^trumenls of production. Ilow 
was it prwsible to sound the nature or take in the 
full horizon of property nt a time when the con- 
qoeror arrogated to himself the right, at one time 
of wdling the conquered like t)eaMs of burden, and 
at another of makin;: serf-* of them; when men 
wcru la-ated aa though they %verc goods and chat- 
lets; when Uibnr panied. flmt through the orrieel 
of •lavery. and then through that <>f si rfdoni, 
liefon- it became tlic honor of free men and the 
wealth of nations? — Thi" is not all. Pn»perty, 
in undergoing? a projrr»"s»ive development similar 
to that of liberty, has exlende<l an<l increased, 
ami has, so to •.jx ak. invaded space. Wh> ii eivil- 
faBBlioo brgina. what man potMi>MH>a is wry trifling: 
• tnr Iwids. some rude implements, a spot of 
Imdwfaieh prixluec-. eiirnlnthe midiiie nf a drsrrt 
waste: as yet he haa srarcely apprupriui<-d any 
Mhual Bgenta. Ai^cultnral peoples, which siic- 

end the paMoml tril>es. soim inerea-e leti fold and 
, A hmniRMl'f old the property which now, little by 



little, becomes connected with the surface of the 

earth. But it remains only for nations skilled in 
industry and conunerce to hriti^ |)rojKTty to it.s 
highest development. When the land becomes, 
in some »ort. indtvidualiml. imd each portion fulls, 
into the hands of nn owner who makes it pro-) 
ductive with hisi .ii>itul and by the sweat of his. 
bn>w, tbofio who lind themsclvca left out in this 
partition of the land are not. on that aoeount. exf 
< luded from property. Cajtital has its oridn in 
accumulation. Personal property is grafted op 
tended property. Treasures accessible to all are 
formed, of whirh enrh can have a share, and 
which he can increase by his lalwr. A parcel of 
land which in Algeria is worth peihape #2, and 
in the wi-stem states of America .ilMMit ^5. sells 
readily in western Europe for from to|;l,OQO. 
In spite of the high price which improved agrictllt- 
ure speedily gives to rural property, there ia jtio 
exaggeration in saying that to-day the personal 
property of England and France far exceeds the 
value embodied in the land. — It may be add- 
ed, that, aa ciTllhEatlon advancea. each dtizen wl^ 



m 



«^es the inrrea-^e and extension of the com 



proiKTty which he enjoys c<iually with all otbar 
citizens of the state. Roads, camls, railways. 

schools, and f)lher ]>nblie esiidilisluiients aie in- 
eoni|»nnibly more numertmii and Ix'tter admtnia- 
ten><l today than they Were half a century ago. 
What would it \k\ if we were to compare the sum 
of enjoyments and capacities which society put at 
the disposal of its memlK-rs in the rei>ublics of 
Greece and Rome and those enjoyed by them in 
our day? The hnmhlest of onr taborvrs would not 
like to find liitii-rlf expose<l to the misery or the 
humiliaiidUM which awaited the proletarian of an- 
cient days In the agora or the fomro. It la. then, 
rightly that M Tliiers, callinir to mind that prop-^ 
erty is a universal fact, allirms, at the same lime.' 
that it is a ffrotn'nff fact. — Let us listen to Thiers, 
pnrtrayiiiir the origin and the growth of property 
in historic times : " Among all peoplen. liowever 
rude they may Iw, we found proiw riy, at fllSt SS 
a fact, and afterward as an idea, an idea more or 
less clear aceonling to the degree of civiliza- 
ti«)n attainitl. but invariably setileil. Thus, the 
savage hunter haa at least his bow, bis arrows 
and the game which he has killed. The no- 
mad. \vhi> is a >lii |.hi rd. :if li ;i-t nuiis his tenta 
and his tiodis. lie has uot yet admitted prop- 
erty in tend, hecauae he has not yet thought 
of applying his lalM)r to it. Rut the .Arab who 
has raise<l numerous thx-ks. is satislied that he is 
the proprietor of the land, and exclnuips its 
products against the wheat which another Arab, 
.sottle<l on tin- latul, has prod uc«si els4'W here. He 
measures exactly the value of liic object which he 
gives, by that of the objec t which is given him: be 
knows that he la the |>roprietor of the one before 
the barter, imd of the otln r afli r it. Iiiimii>\ able 
properly does not yet exist for him. Nmictimes 
only he is seen, during two or three months of the 

vi :ir. lo i'>«fablish liinix lf i>n land lii' li belnnL's 
to uo one, to plow it, to sow it with bwd, to ruap 
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fho hanrest, and then to wander off to oDier 
places. * * The duration of bis property is in 
]>roportIon to hit labor. Little br little, however, 

the noniHil IxH-driics seltlildan<l Inrns iiL'riciiliuii^t, 
for it is an iiuiiuct in maa to wibh to have a place 
of Ids own, a home. * * He ends by chooMin{< 
a tract of laml, by dividing it into patrimonies, on 
which each family e.stabli(ihca itself, and works 
and cultivates it for itself and its posterity. As 
man ran ni»t allow hU Iw art to wander anumg all 
the nil nilM-rs of the ti il>«', aixl as he longs for a 
wife of his own, children whon» he may love, care 
for and protect, in whom hiu hopes, his fears, his 
Tcry life, may be central, so he ha« nee«l of his own 
parcel of land, which he may cultivate, plant, 1m im- 
Ufy according to his tastes, fence in, and which he 
hopes to transmit to his descendants, green with 
tfees which have !jr<iwii not for him. Imt for them. 
Then to the pcntooul property of the nomad, suc- 
ceeds the landed property of an agrictiltural peo- 
ple; this second propertj* grows, and with it come 
lawH, complicatetl, ll is true. \\ lii( h time muken 
more just and more pmvident. imr the principle 
of which it does not change. I'ropcrty, at first 
the result of instinct, becomes a M>eiul agreement, 
for I protect your propi riy tliat you may protect 
mine. As man advances, he becomes more at 
tadied to what be owns: In a word, more a pro 
prietor. In a liailntrous slate he is .S4'ar( i ly pro-j 
prietor at all ; civilized, ho is one intensely. It 
has been said that tiie Idea of property was weak- 
cniii'.: in the world. That is an error of f;ict. Far 
from growing weaker, it is U-ing regulated, tie- 
lined and stnngthened. It ceases, for instance, 
to beaiqdled to wlnt n<<t caiMtble of being )>os- 
aeaaed, that is. to man, and from that time slavery 
is al an end. This in an advance in ideas of 
Justice, but not a weakening of tlie idea of 
property. • ♦ Among the ancients the land 
was the property of the republic; in Asia it i.<* that 
of a despot; In the mi«tdlc agi» it belonged to lords 
paramount. With the progress of the Ideas of 
lUxTly, where inaifs freedom uas a' < "tiipli-hed, 
the liberty of his cliattels and p<M^s<.'ssi(.)ns wa.s 
aeenred ; he hbnself Is declared to be the owner 
of his lands, independently of the repuMic, the 
despot, or the lord paramount . From that moment 
conflflcatlon la abolished. The day the use of his 
faoidticH was nutored to him, property Ix-came 
more indivulualizrd; It liocamemore //r»;«Ttothc 
individual, more pr«>|HTty than it was. — There 
is another obHervation to bo made, and one more 
directly within the domain of political economy. 
It is, that the more projx rty incre.ix s. is firmly 
eatablished, respected, llio more wH-iet^- pro^perH, 
" All travelers," says M. Thiew. " have been stnick 
by the state of laiiu'unr. of niN' r\ , and of nipitcious 
usury, of countries in which property is not sulil- 
dmtly well p^iaranteed. Go to the east, where 
despotism claims to be the only pn>iHTty owner, 
or, which is the sanu' thinL'. reitirn to the middle 
ages, and ytm will see every win re the sime thinit: 
the land neirlectril, iM-cauoe it is the n'adi«'St prey 
to the avidity uf lyramiy, and Ivit to the hands of 1 



slaves, who are not free to chose their own career; 
commerce preferred, because it could more readily 
esca|)eexBcdon: In commerce, gold, silver and jew> 

els in n'<iuest. In-ing the valuables nio^t readily 
hidden; all capital seeking conversion into theso 
valoes, and when It actually seeks emplo}-ment 
concent ml inij itself in the hands of a |(ros<Til>fHl 
class, who, making a pretense of i>overty, lived 
in houses wretchMl on the outside, gorgeooa In- 
lemall\ , opjiosini; an invincible n sistance to the 
Itarbariau master who would tear from them the 
secret of their treaannif, and solacing themaeliroa 
by making him pay more dearly for the money, 
thus, by ustir)', revenging themselves for his tyr- 
anny." — Such are the roots of proiKTty to be 
found in history. As far as the right of property 
Is ooncemed. It may be said that the un!vpr«allty K 
of the f.'K t issuftu ient to e.stalili-Ii !:. 'Wi n' prop- 
erty something accidenliU in human society, wore 
the institution establislied only amonf an Insular 
peopfe. and were it an exreption to the L'etieral 
custom, it might becaileil uiKin to pro<iureiis title 
dee<ls; but it stitnds to reason that men must have 
the right todo as they havedone at all times, and in 
every inhabited place. Universal < onscnt is an in- 
fidlible sititi of the necessity for. and ronsequently 
< -f t he legality of, aninstitution. — But tlie right can 
Ih' proved Independently of the htetorle tvason. 
"Man," says IM. Thiers, "has a first property in 
ids person and his faculties; he has a second, less 
Intimately connected with his being, but not less 
saered, in the jiroduct of his faculties, which in- 
cludes all that are calh'd worldly possessions, and 
which society Is in the highest degree interested 
in guaranteeitiL' to him. for witliout this guarantee 
there would Ik: no lalior, without lalior no civill> 
zalion, not even neces.sjirie«, but, instead, di^stitu- 
tion, brigandage and barbarism." This definition 
is neither BufHeiently absolute nor complete. M. 
Tliiers seems to jilaee ilie fo\jnd«tion of j>roperty 
Ui labor alone, t uduubtcdly it is its most legiti* 
mate source, but it la not die only one. nor, fn 
l)oiiit of d.Hte. is it the first. .\t the ci»nunen< c- 
meni of social Ufc, man appropriated the soil by 
occupation, before he made it his own the work 
of his arms. f]verywhere wresting the ground 
from man or from beast, the taking possession of 
it precctk-d its cultivation. The land belonged to 
a trils- collectively before it w:is distributed among 
its dilTerent memls rs. This is what the school 
calls the right of the first occupant, a right which 
is explaincii by the very fact of possession being 
taken without hindrance, and by the power to 
d' fi nd. to proitft. and <'on>-e(itii tiily to appropri- 
ate, the land occupud. — Side by tide with the 
men who acquired their poMX'svionn by occupancy 
or by labor, there are nations jinri individuals who 
UsuriMnl what they |s)ssc.s» by violence and by 
fraud. Laws, ami pubHc force at tbeaervice of 
the lawo, j\tstify that usurpatkM Wherever their 
p4>wer extends, and commands both obedience and 
re«spect But it hap(H ns. and history fumlshea 
many examples of it. tliat the property thua wrongs 
fully acquiiod is peaceably handed down fnHB 
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generaliuo to generation, gives rise to an iiilhtiie 
Bvmber of contracts, anil t>ecoiinw the bwis of 
fortiini''!. After all these faiU aecf>mpli», oupht 
the origin of landtHl estate's to be fsought for with 
• view to wearing their eontlenmation ? Or, 
rather, does not tbe interest of society demand 
that the lubReqnent transactionii be 1ec:lt1iidzed« 
and their (iriirin wiix«i out? Tliis state of af- 
faire hsA given rise to the system of prescrip- 
tloB. which hi the ml atfeguard of property. 
" \o transiictioii would he pos>ihlc," says ^f. 
TliieP*, "no exchange could be niiide, if it wi-re 
not Mitled that after a certain time the |HTson 
who holds anything hold-- it l.iwfully, and may 
transfer it. Imagine what vxduld In- llie eoudiiinn 
«f sodety, what acqui'-ilion wouhl l>e certain, if 
It were allowetl to go Jm< k to the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. a!id di-itute |H^C9sioo with the 
holder of n piece of jiroprrly, by proving tlial a 
feudal lord hod taken it from his va&sid and given 
It to a farorlte. or to one of hh men at-armii. who 
Mtld it to a memlHT of the guild of ini !« liaisi^, 
who. in turn, truiuiiuiited it, througii many huud:^, 
to a lonf line of owncm more or lew rmpeclable. 
It is vi ry riu'ht tliat there slmuM be a term fixed, 
after wltich wltul is, himpiy In eau-^e it is, should 
hededared lawful and held jls gotnl. Were this 
not m, wliat a scene the world would present." — 
It must be sai«l. however, that comjuesl arul usur- 
pati II are not constant and exclusive fa«iM, al- 
thuiigh it might be supposed they were, when we 
nee A-wrrians. Perafaiitiii, Greeks. Romann, and, 
fitjidly. the northern barbarian-, eat li in turn dis- 
powesttiug the other, and ruling the world by 
fofce of arms. Vlulence did not mark the lK>gin- 
niug of nil property. M. Thiers, .after having 
Klatiil, in contradiction to the well-understood and 
weil-tnterpreted testimony of history, that "all 
•MK-iety prescnte*! in the l>cginuiug this ])henr.iii 
tijon of m'cupatiou more or less violent." jnlini- 
rably explains how it is that the greater part of 
landed properly had its origin in lubur. {De Ui 
PrtfjmVtf, by M. Tljlcrs. vol. i.. ch. 10.) — Prop- 
erty dr.iws after it, OM a coiise(|u< nee. inequality 
of conditions in the social order, and this inequal- 
ity In condition Is Itself only the reflection of the 

dilTefeiK i-s wliii h nature has e-tabli-iied among 
men. All men have not the Haine museulur 
•treBKtb. nor the same degree of Intelligence, nor 
an ojual aptitude for or npplie.if ion to work. By 
the very fuel lluii there are some who are Stronger, 
demCT, and, it must N- said, happier than others, 
th«»n' are Bome also who tread with a (luft ker and 
ftiin-r f<H»t the way to wealth. Pro|M'rty iloi-s not 
aggravate the»^.f irregidarilies in nature, hut it 
aarka them in durable charactcrM, and gives them 
a body. In thetieginnlng the hv^t farmer pon-scw- 
rs most. What interest eould MK-iely have in in 
tcrfcring withhia tictter farming? The mtmt akill- 
fnl and mbost cultivator of the soil, while enrich- 
in.* fanuly.adds to the u'etienil sum of pr«Hlurts, 
and therefore enrichi-a wnieiy also. i*A|imli(y ofj 
cnndltioo. the equal partition of the land, and! 
equally of wagw, are three fonna of the Muncf 



I idea, which amounts to saying that the stronger 
ought not to produce more than the weaker, and 
that the thought of the eulightenecl man ou^t to 
sink to the level of that of tlie ignorant man; this 
would be to limit pnMhiclion, to repress intelli- 
gence, and to stifle literature, scienc e and art ia 
their very perm. —The riaht of {misaowIob In- 
Clude«i, ai a natur.il consiipienee, the right <)f dis- 
posing of the things posseHmd by you, of trans- 
mitting them to others, either for a ronstderallon, 
or ns a free L'ift; of exehanirin.i-'. HeHiiig, or giving 
them away during life or by tcstanu-ntary disposi- 
tion, and of leaving them asnn inheritance. Prop- 
erty Implies the right of iulierifanci'. Man is so 
constituted that he wisjies to out live himself. The 
care he feels for his m If preservation extends to 
his family; he would work much le&s for himself 
were he not, in working for himself, working for 
his family. I*ropcrty reduced to n usufructuary 
interest would lie of but half its value to individ- 
uals, and of but half Ita Talue to society. — This 
tlmiiulit is expressed In pages which I prefer to 
I borrow rather than attempt to adapt; " A man, if 
he had hut himaelf to think of. would stop abiMt 
I in ]m career. A** noon as he had pmvided for 
I his old age, would you, through fear <»f encourag- 
ing idle^ie.<w in the son, force the father himself 
into idleness? But docs it follow, that, by per- 
mitting the hereditary transmissi<ui of property, 
• the son must necessarily be an idler, consuming 
in sloth and debauchery the fortune left him by 
his father? Firstly, we would ask, what does the 
]>ro|>erty wlii* h is to su|>por1 tlie iilleneas of the 
1 sun reprcM-'Ut, after all? It repre^euts previous 
I work done by the father; and by hindering the 
' father fn>m working in order to i iinijM 1 the son to 
I work for himsi-lf, all that is gained is that the sou 
! must do what the father has not done. There will 
li ;v e been no iiicre.nse in the amount of work done. 
In the system, on the eotitrary, in whic h the right 
of inheritance is recognized, to the unlimited 
labor of the father is added the unlimited labor of 
the son; for it is untrue that the son remnlns idle 
lx"cause the father has left him a more or less con- 
siderable amount of property. To begin with, it 
Is rare for a father to leave his son the means 
i»f doing nothing. It Is only in cases of great 
weallii that litis happens. But usually, in most 
professions, the father, in leaving the son hit 
inheritance, only ]>riK ures for him a bettc r start 
in his career. He has only pu.shed him u little 
further, a little higher: he has given him the 
chanc*' of working to greater advantage; of he- 
' ing a farmer, when he himself was only a farm 
servant; of fitting out ten ships, when he could 
I tit out but one; of being a banker on a large 
I scale, when he was one only on a small one: or 
, of chauLriiii: liis p.>-i'ir>n in life; of ri^iiiLT from 
one to another; of la-coming a lawyer, a doctor, 
or ft barrister: of being a <*icen> or a PHt. when 
he himself was a simple genileman, like C'ioero's 
father, or a cornet of a regiment, like I*itt's." — 
Thus, the right of Inheritance is necessary to 
property, at property Is to sochd order; it ia that 
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right wliich, by permitting the accumulation of 
wealth, creates capital and makes lalM)r produc- 
tive. The law* of all tree aod iuditttrioiu peoples 
■auction ft; btat ft is so indfspenmble to the devel- 
opment of fiiniilii's and the i>r.vi:ri ss of aocietit-s, 
that were it not the invlucilile cciQaequencv of 
hnniaii nature and of the soda! state, that, in a 
word, If it di<l not cxi-t, it would he nect-i-ary to 
invent it. — IV. O/ffectu/n* which hare bttn raised 
agaM the Prittetpte «f Property. The objections 
■w hich have Ix-cn taken to the principlt- of prop- 
erty are taki-n s^iMit linies to the V^ht. womclimcw 
to thf fact itself. The great opponent of propertj', 
M. Prou«llu»n, is forced to recognize, that, as the 
possession of property has become generjil among 
all classes, it liiis approachi-d the ideal of justice. 
But this more general possession of property, in- 
separably connected with the advance of dviliza- 
tif>n, d'X s not dis-inn ^I. Proudhon's hostility, In 
contests the principle of property ititeif. Prop- 
erty. acoordinK to him, does not exist as a natural 
right; it is foundi il neither on occiipalion nor on 
labor. " Sinncvery OMin," says iliis author, "hus 
tlie right t>> 'H cupy from the simple fact that he 
exist*:, and tliat to ronlimic in existence he can 
not dijipeusc with a material of exploitation and of 
labor; and since, on the other band, the number 
of occupants varies inceasantly. owing to birtlis 
and deaths, it fotlows that the quantity of matter 
which each worker raaj' claim, is variable like 
the number of occupants; that occupation is al- 
ways suliordinate to population: and Anally, that, 
p(>s<« ssif>n never being able rightfully to remain 
cooHtant, it is, as a fact, im()osiiible that it should 
become the basis of property."— To dispose of this 
paradox, all that is nee<lfd is to refute the point 
fronj which it starts. The prerogatives of the in- 
dividual and of llw apecies do not emlmice a nat- 
ural right to occtipotlon any more than they do a 
natural right to labor. UndoubteiUy. in the midnt 
of a vacant siMice, the man who first occupies a 
Add or a iMaiilow. incloeee it in bounds, aod ap- 
propriates it. becomes Its lawful po twens or; but it 
in not by virtue of a ri^'ht "f [xi^-r— ion iiiln n nt 
in every man, but because tlic ground previously 
belonged to no one, and because, in leavii^ his 
Imprrss on that ground, hf is not interferini: with 
any previous right. — "A man," 8j»ys .M. Proud- 
Jmo, "who was forbidden to travel over the high- 
ways, to n'st in the fielils, tf) take shelirr in caves, 
to light a fire, pick the wild Urries. to gather 
hcrba and boil them in a piece of buki'tl earth- 
such a man couUl not live. Thus the earth, like 
water, air and light, is a flnt necessity which each 
ought to Ik* able to use fn-ily, without injury to 
the enjuymunl of them by another. Why, thin, 
is the earth appropriated f" This thesis might 
have its gixnl sidf in a f Mmlitiun of i^avaircry, M. 
Proudbun's theory might suci it-d among u nation 
of hunters. But fai an induHtrlon« an<i civllixed 

Ciimniunity. it is Imt a Inf*- and fadni ^•^•\^^^ of the 
dtt I iiiiations of J. J. liou.sM-^tu. .M< n iiowatlays 
do not live on wild berries or on herbs gatlicTcd 

in the fletda; tbogr are no longer reduced to live 



in caves, or to prepiu-e coarse food in earthca 
vessels. Civilization has bestowed on them poa- 
sossions wltich far more than compensate for any 
supposed natural rights to gather wild fruit. t» 
hunt or to fish; and the humblest workingman of 
the uioctevoth century is certainly butter lodged, 
better clothed and better fed than the typical man 
of M. Prtmdhon could Iw, with all his right to 
commun possession of the land. — After having 
asserted that ficcupancy could not serve as a b^ 
sis for proiHTty, M. Proudhon e(|ually denies the 
title of laiior. Charles Comte hml wiid: "A piece 
of ground of fl.xed dimensions is only able to 
produce sufUcieni food for the consumption of 
one man for one day: if the owner by bis labor 
can make it produce enough for two days, he 
doubles its value. This now value is his work, 
hfe creation; it fs not taken away from any one*,, 
it is his projKTty ■' M Proudhon answers: •" I 
maintain tbat the po&sessor is paid for bis trouble 
and his industry by the double return, bat that 
he acquires no right in the soil. I admit that tb* 
lalK>rer may make the product of his labor hia 
o\vn, but I do not understand bow pmperty in 
the profluci carries with it profK-rly in ilu- .soil, or 
In matter. Does the flshennan who can catch 
more fl.sh. on the vjinu- const, iliaii his c4)mi>auionii, 
become, becauw« of iiis sktli, proprietor of the 
waters in which he fishes? Was a htmter^s skill 
ev< r looked ui>oii as conferring on hitn a right of 
I property in the game of a whole canton? The 
cases are precisely rimihir: the diligent husband- 
man finds in a harvest, abtuidant and of better 
quality, the recompense of hi» toil; if be baa 
made improvements on the soil, be has the right 
to a prefege n cc as poss<'ssor of it; never, imder 
any consideration, can he be allowed to allege hia 
skill HM a farmer as a title to property in the soU 
be tills. To tnmsform pofwe»si«in into property, 
there is more needed than labor, otherwise man 
would cea.si' to be a i)n)prietor as sf>on as he ceased 
to be a laborer: now, what ooosiiiutes property, 
is, according to the law, immemorial and uncon- 
tested iM)KM«8ion, that is, preM-ription; lalxir \* 
only the visible sign, the material act, by wbkb 
occupation is manifested."— As souives of prop- 
erty oc c upation and lalmr arc the complements 
of eacli other. I'ossi-s^ion would certainly l)e far 
from lusting, If cultivation did not follow to 
Minction it, i>y n'vealing untl bringing into play 
the productive forces of the wiil; and as for labor, 
it diaes nc)i nece>siu-Ily imply proixTty, since a 
farmer who has spent a laige amount of capital 
in the improvement of the land he leases, while 
Ik- can demand < om|>ensat ion for that caj)ital. dot* 
I not therefore acquire a right of property in tiio 
I domain. This much is true, and can be said with- 
out e\.i_'L'< ration. But to supi)ose that thoiM^s^es- 
j »i>r w ho lus cultivated a piece of land, and who, 
I liy so doinf . hen improved the land and incr nas ed 
' the etipilal wliirh that land n j>ri s< nls, to supjM^se 
! thill III- has no ri;,'iitv In yoml the fruit of the year, 
' is a glaring error. To whom w»>idd this improved 
\ hmd beloogir Would any one bestow capital oa 
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it, pirc it a new v«lue. just that this value iiiiirht 
become the prize of the tnl comer? If llua were 
90, no one would work. — H. Proudhon udmtts 
tiiat thf hu^biindniAD who liiis iinjirovc d land 
"has the ri^ht to a preference iu ix>!>!>i'.Hsion." 
Here, then, is another case, and the case preaciit* 
Itself often, in which pro]>(rly, to tisi> tlir l.iii 
guago of Proudhon's b<M)k, ccast-'i to \>v ndtlx rv. 
ThiTu i^ no doubt that the proprii-tor lias no \u\-(\ 
to work to pr<'«<Tve his right: but worli adds to | 
tbe titles of pn>]KTtv, and makes them still more I 
llOOorablc. Now, tlie posivssor wlio cultivates, 
even if he does not add to the value of tbe land, 
wmiM Tenr soon grow tired of "his passion for 
wi>rk, if hf were only iillowcd tn n n i\f from It 
the produce of one harvest. Agriculture is the 
olbpring of permanencj In property, and with* 
out tlio pur\mnt< (»s wliicli the law iill;H h' >* to pos- 
atwsion, agriculture woul<l nmkc no |)ri><;ifNS. M. 
Proudhon has only to look at what happens to 
the bL-xt of land win n in tin' li;ui«ls of noninflic ' 
trilH-s, among wlium the land is only ccratt iiL-d to 
secure the mc:ii;iv harvest of the year. — But, it 
will be said, the laiui thus conceded in perpi^tuity 
fe. Httlo hy little, HeciuestPTpd. fnvAded: and the 
last eomei^ are likely (n mc both In nii-plieics en- 
tirely filled up by the heirs of the lin>t who occu 
pled the hmd, or of those who wrested it, by vio- 
lance or by frau l, from its ori..'iii!d owners. 
Even if all this wcru m, the misfortune does not 
seem to us a very great one. Land, thanks to the 
progress of industry, is not the only smiree of 
Wealth. The man who does not own a farm may 
buy a house. sUirt a factory, or have an inierent 
In some scheme ft)r transportation. Property, 
tuppoMiug there were not enough for all In the 
form of land, would riiow itself abundant untler 
new forms. Previous appropriation of the soil, 
histrad of rol)blng future races, realty tends to en- 
fldlthem. — Very high intellects refu^' lu ailinit 
fllil rappowd confUcalion of the soil to the det* 
riment of the latest oomere. M. Thiers gives us 
COQidderationa on this ]xiint whieh -.wi- i!i < j^ivc. 
I dkall try to epitomize them here. " Some engi- 
neers have thought that there was coal enough in 
the bowels of till- eartli to hi'-t iinletlnitely, while 
other* have thousrlit. that, at tlie rat<^ at whieh in- 
dustry WiLs fidvaiu iiii:. tin ri' wits not enough for 
a hundred yexirs. Should we, then, abstain from 
using It, lest there should be none for our poster- 
hy? • * Tlie society whieh Bhould abolish 
property in land for fear of the earth'H whole sur- 
face being Invaded, would be every whit as al>- 
survl. Let us tnake our niiinN ea»y on that st ore. 
European nations have nut yet culli%'aled, muue 
the quarter, others the tenth port, of their terrl- 
torji ti; and of the entire i:\n\K- not the tln usindth 
part U occupied. Ureal nations have run their 
eoQnw hitherto, without having brought under 
cultivation more tlianaverA' small part of their 
dominions. Nations ha*'e pa^s« <l thrnui;h youth, 
maturity and old n^'e. they have had time to Itksc* 
their characteristics, their genius, their institu- 
loaa, IU Unt thAj ttved by, wltliout ha\'ing. we 



will not say. eomplett^, but even mueh advaneeni, 
the cultivuliun of their territory. After all, 6pace 
is nothing. Often, on the widest extent of land, 
men fliul it haril to live; ami often, on the otin r 
hand, they live iu plenty on the narrowest strip 
of grotmd. An acre of land in England or in 
riainler>; su]i]vorls a liuii(lr( <l limes more inhabit- 
ants than an acre in the nantlsof Poland or of 
Russia. Man carrleawlth him fertility; wherever 
he appears the gram grows and corn springs up. 
lie brings with him his cattle, and wherever he 
s ttk-s he spn-adH around him a fertilizing soil 
If, then, a day could bo imagined when every 
comer of the globe should be inhabited, man 
would obtain from the same superflcii s leu linn s, 
a hundred times, nay a tliouttaud time», more 
than be olitalna to-day. What need be despaired 
of when the sancNof Ilollantl are lt-an'*forme<l into 
fertile ground by man? Wire he cramped for 
room, the s^mds of the Sahara, of the Arabian dea> 
(Tt, of the desert of Colli, Would be covered by 
the fruitfulue.ss whieh follows him; he would lay 
out In terra<'es the sides of the Atlas, of the Him- 
alayas, of the Cordilleras, and cultivation would 
climb the steepest summits of the ginlie, and 
Would only Htop wln re, fn>m tin- eli vation. all 
vegetation ceases. This surtucc of the globe, in- 
vaded as is said, will not fail future generatlona, 

and, ineaiiwliile, doi s not fail tho^e of the pres- 
ent: for everywhere lanil is olTeml to men; it is 
offered them In Russia, on the banks of the Bory- 
sthenes. the Don and the Volga; in America, on 
the baulu of the MissisNippi, the Orinoco, and the 
Amazon; In France, on the coast of Africa, once 
the granary of the Roman empire. But emigrants 
do not always accept, and when they do, If noth- 
ing be addeil to the gift of the land, they go to 
their death on thoso distiini shores. Why Y Be- 
cause It Is not surface which is wanting, but sur- 
Am* covered with eonsiruetions, plantation^', inclo- • 
sures, the works of appropriation. Now, all these 
things exist only where former genemtlone havo 
been at the pains to put everything in sik h a po- 
iiilion that the hibor of the new ctunertt may be 
immediately productive." -> It la pialn. then, that 
the earth, in spite of the extent of pro|wrty. Is 
not going to fail man. It Is property well est.ib- 
lislied, fenced around with guanmtees, and Ije- 
comc hereditary, which makes the laud habitable 
and jiroductive. I.«t us add. that under this 
r'gime the h>t of the eultivator or tiller of the 
soil improves more rapidly than that of the owner. 
rro|M rty Is In a special way » benefit to labor. 

(Compare VounmntM, IfoHOVOLT, Lahv. SO- 
CIALISM, etc.)* L. Pacciikii. 

• Pia|in1]raaithefSfld^ant«eldw»,for thenttnck and 
defenss of wUch Icgloaa sf wHists hsve taken up amw (tur- 
insdMlssthstfemtsiy. Baonitsyflteflu, foooded upoaoid 
cmn*. b«l itn^rcd hy the popafar esiotlaBs wbirk Vttf 
aroOMd. have la valo dlMorbcd, nlmwpraMiied. MMnvtlmes 
evni dcaM, flwm. TbcM Mess nqucM agvetmij facta, 
wMch, onder dlvvrw fonns. have been sad will slwajn to 
ModBf tofth; tbcjr may dma to Jaetly Rfsrdrdae I to fnnd»> 
tnenul {Mlnc^ilee of si) pOUUral socktr. tocsaw fiMo ttom 
orislostc. toe gicat esMot, the two prfadpsJ oli}eeti< which 
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FBOPBBTT, laaiei. (SeeRsirr.) 

FROPEBTT, literary. Under the beading 
of " f'opj-right " (st-v vol. i , p. (U2). Mr. ^lacU-od 
haa given a coinprchcn^ix e xiinimury of the growth 
of the oonoeptioii of literuy proporty, and a aped- 

concern Mcia] lawi, namely, the righta of man over tbingii, 
■ad bia duiirtt towanl hi* fcilow-meti. — Tht Right qf frop- 
trtf. If man acqtiin-« rit:bu< ovi-r thinir*, it Is livcauae be ia 
at oucr active, intilliK' ni <iii<l fp-e; tqr bia activity he afimda 
ovor external nature : bv hir iiiieUigcncc be goveraa It. and 
bt-iKlo It to hid UM.-; by bia litM-rty, be i-»L!iblii>bra betwem 
bimiM If axitl it the rrlation of raum and effect and makca 
it hiN own. — Nature ha< twt for man tbe ]m)^ itlrnt teiidi-r- 
De»»> imu^iiiiil by the |>hiloM>|ihi'r« of the €-ii:litiftnh centur)-, 
anddrnimi-)! of iMfon- them by the |>ri«'iii of aiiiiijiiity when 
they doMTihi'"! thr tjolrlvn nee. Shedn'"' tiot linlnh her tn na- 
(in« ill «>rii< r to mnki- lifr (Inw unonilily alimt: in nhnmlaiice 
uml iilN u< »?< f'lr in. rial-; on the mi.trar)', Air i» «-ri pe. iind 
yieldi" h>T tr» Jiii:n « <>i;iy at tin- iiriri- of eotfliiiil lul>ir; »lie 
nuiltn-jita thi.«e wlm h.ivf imt fuflUiriit i«(n-ii;:th or In!. Ui- 
gi'iire to •iiKlue her, and wtirn we ron-iUi r the liritiiilive 
racef whom jlie ar^K of i ivillr..ili<)n had not vet rai'iil jiUovc 
ht-r. in.iv ar.k ourwrlvti-, witli ri-.iiy. if ^he did n.>t -Imw 
h. r-t lf a ; tiMthrr nithef th.iii a in'iih. r. I.< ft )>> it-t If. 
thi' • II :h - 1 I- hiT»' dfM r'* t In i, in ir«ti'-< it iiii xuu ,1- 
ble f > in « i • ; Itif riiKi't fertile |Mir:ii>Mt hp- ofliimrily ihr ini>»I 
iBaceeTi-itilf, betaiii-e. i<itailted ill tile Viil|. yi>. liny are tli- 
cnmch'^l ii|>i(ti hy i"'a;;imnt w:itt r«, mid iiif<-< :<-d liy ilu mi- 
asms wtiv li < \liuli- fr.'iii tfi.-i:i, or h i .tiiiil liy an. 
imaid whii h (M i k till ir fc.l iln p>: [»ii.on.iii» jiliini* ;^'r. nv 
MDoii^ the nutiiti'Mi* cun i. n r.liinit .'ii.y <Hi!(\:irti -"11:'! I>y 
wbit li to iii>tiii)^ii-li tlx-ii), wli:lt' yi'l wt' not ili> uiirn 

init I'f i - lin t wliii h the ni.iiiialx h«M-. The hi j-t fruit- 
thi rn* i» • li iSi- a« n t for 'hi- Till -I |<;»i t. nnly a co.u-<' " iht 
h«-fiin' ( ; .1 ; -ii li;i- ri.rr' < ''il !h r biltt rtlenc. l>i'i.h'l>-»(» 
man eau !!».•, nn hi' ha-, imiiili't tin* iniliffi p nt or h -'lie 
tiatun-; but he woiitd hre Ihcp-. tiiiiid and frarfiil »• tin- nw 
of th<' foi> «;«, i«i.la*i'<!, or enilii '. .1 in riii.i;! ,;niiii>ii, nnd UfX 
in tbe iniiifUM- *\^' ■ - in w li In- fr.il . \ -• m i- w mhl hi' 
but an aeri li nt in ili.' l.i\ it mr lif.' i.f i>r.'aiii/.<il Umii,:-; he 
wonlil n-.t f.-.-l tiiniM If at tn'nn-. iml wmilil in very fnet In- 
like a >lranc<-r on mi lartli wlmh he wnnid not ba\e fai>h- 
ion.-l n oipjlin; to hi" w;:i. and «li Ik- w i . .Id be in lUn r 
the fWiftc-t iu tin- < li i-. tin h ■-! ;.r. 'i ' •! .-ilmi '-' ' "Id, ti"T 
thf ht-dt Jirin-yl fiT '- iff - W li.it < \rn u><\y d i-i . lu" . i-li^l 
btm fpim other i patim-. in thi" stale of {irof'-nn.l Lurlia- 
ridin. WiP- th>-di»in<- |iov»rr» of i^.n! with wl. .ti In- w;i.« 
|rif''''l. Howi TiT torjiid th^ y liii;;lit a-< yit hiM- li - ii tiny 
WiiuM hjivr 1 mcht hllii. w irlimit uny iln-itil. to i iii. r ji- fp>ni 
hi* nrike<lnr»» and hi« f'-< lil<-ne»« : fnun the earlu-«t lime", 
tb'-y W'oiiid ha»e •iii.-.'i--inl tin- nn aii« of anuiujt bia hand 
with an a\>- < f »toin likt- thoM- wUn h, huri- •! m the eii!e:ire- 
■>ii» il'-i-'-ii" o| ain>ih< r if^f. ti ll u* to d iv of thi- ni -< r I'llf 
bei'iiiiM' i: of our r.ne i)|»"ii the irlolx ; th<-y wn ild huvi- 
tau^'hl liim t» i.pili ei hi- h »!y »:.'iiiii>'t tin- eold witli thf -kin 
of thi- Ih-iir. and to f hi' Id hi* boiiie iiiid f.m.ily fpim the at- 
tarkii of fiTiH I tu* b- by arr-H.-ini: a rjivi- for hi* uw or 
balMiOK A bttt in the midft of « ' r i -t fur fpMii ihe*horv 
«f ■ laiw. Bit aln-ady man woi : h i' U. '-.|.on nniit<-r 
MMHe impTPM of bia prrmnaliiv. thi- ri i.'n of |in>perty 
wonld havi* bi;no. — Wbeo ei lit .i - li.i\>- •<Iu|>m<*1. and prn- 
emti-in* h.i»'- ii' ' m ! ite«I |h«*ir labor-, »rh« p- I- therv, in ■ 
eivilireij roMiiirA i . -1 of eartll. • Imf. whn hdi--- noi Iw-ar 
lUa iinpn— 7 In ttn- town, we aft> •nrmiin-liil hy the worka 
«f man; we walk iii>on a !• vi I |>.-tvi>metit or a b<'iii>'ii p<iid; it 
l<t man who mude h> :.tihy the foruv-rly nuddy immI, wboi<Mik 
fpiiu the *ldeof afar aw.iy bill il)<*(liiit<>r •tow^wbithcoven 
tt. We live in h"i;~-* ; it i* ni,»n who h-i» d-is tbe aume Iron 
tbe quarry. wb» iu* tv wn ii. wbo h -k |i!an>iti tbi* wthnI: it ia 
tbe ibnugbt of oMo Willi h ba* •rrjtit.'xl tbr matitljl* |imt*' 
crij aad nuule a bitldiiuc *4 latMi taun b f<>t« rock anil 
wmid. Am! in tbe c-onntnt , tb» artiiin • t miii i« lilU cmy> 
wImt* pmwnt; men \m\ .• ■ nitivaiml ih«> Mail. atiil tcMtationa 
of lab«<mbawiiM>Unwi<<) and •ninebwl it; tbHWorioiartnaii 
batgdamwi'd tbritmnand civatnlfmiliiy wbefvtbrwstetn 
had bnmifht onlf dcwlaiitio; tiMlajr nun •(•■>•> aa far ar lo 
feofit iba Ann, to dlcnct the i^iwth of a*b, and takca 



firation of tlic (•nncfiiu nK in Gn tit Hritaiii hikUt 
u hicli its Btutus has bveu detiucd and regulated. i 
He has also made reference to the copyrlg^ht acta i 
of some of llic other states of Eorope, aa they 
stood twenty years ago. We here jMOpoae to ^up- i 
ptement Mr. Macleod's ataliaties with such later 

pocacwion of the empire of tbe watm. We reap tbe whe«t. 
our principal food. When- i» it found In awildataie? Wbeait i 
la a domeatic plant, n »|ieciea tranafonned by man for tbe ' 
wanta of man. Tbun pixiducts, nativca of countrie* mcMt di- I 
Tcnw have bora brouKbt tof^eibcr, grafted, modifle<l hy man j 
for tba adonunent of the pmlen, tbe pleasnn-a of (he table, | 
or tbe labura of the work^hnp. Tbe very aniinaU. from tho 
dos, man'a compiinion. to the cattle rtiiM-d for the Khamblo 
have bi-i'U fn.-hii>net| into n<-w types which deviate wti^ibly 
from the primitive tyix- i;iM n hy n-itiire. Every vrhere a 
powerful hand l-diviiieil wliii ti ha* im iiMed matter, and an I 
' intellii.viit will which has H<lMpti^l it, followinj' a unifonn j 
■ pliiii. to the Mti-fai tioti of tin- w.intK of one Niine b»-inir. i 
NuluP- h i- r ro)^iii/< In r nia-l. r. ninl man f.vlf that be In at 
hotiic ill iintiire. N it-.rr li - < ii n/'f'n'juinfril by him for 
hi* n-<-; nhe liaii bi-f onn- htji mri, .- hlji- j* li!-> jiro/i^rft/ — | 
I TliiK pmiK rty t?^ I< 'jltiiii : it ron-iitii'. - a ri_'ht a- -acp il for I 
niiin :if i« the fn i i \i n i-.- nf hi- t,,i ni!). *. It I- ln« b- eaii-e 
it h.-i- I onif rii'in ly from |inu-< il. .m.l i> in tin »4.y MiiyLhuijj 
but Mil i-inaii inon fn :ii lil* b lii^;. B. f i iv hitti, therv *»aj» 
-l ap i ly (iii\tli;n_' h it in:it(.-r: m.' e him, ami liy blm. tln-rw 
i« inii-p haiiiTi-able vi .iltli. thit i- to My. iiitiiUn bavins ac- 
Huip-d a v.'iln<- by w>uii- imi .-iry. by iii .ni.f n ture, by banil> 
hn\i. by extraction, or himi ly by tr;.ii';or; itioti. From the 
(•i. tun- of a cnat ma-!>T, v\ li;. b i- |.-ili |i.-of all iniit.riid 
(•riKli.i t-oi;-. til it in w 111! h malt, r | I iy« t In- -niuli< -t jiart, to 
the p lil i f u.iti r Hhii li the ( .irr:. r <lr:i\( » from iln- rivi-r and 
tak> - to till- 1 ••n-iiL.er, w i al:li, w li..t. \ r it may 1m , ui-ni;ir»-a 
it* valui' only by conimiiniratcit <|.i:i!.t!i :!i il :hr«»- q-:^.litie« 
ar»' part of Inimuii a' ■)■• i'\ . Inti 111/, i . ■ , -tr. ; j-h. The pn*- 
diii-er baa h-ft a frtiL'm' iit of hif m\n |.- r-i.n in tho thmit 
which hax thn* biHouie viilniihlc, and may In ner |>- r- ■.'unb-ti 
aa a pp>|oin,'alioii of tin- fm nil; of n.an artin;; iiix n • vt. r 
nal tiaiiiP-. .\- a fri-i- b iu_' lie b I. m.- to li iii -i ;f ; t!if 
' caii«<'. that 1* to "«> . tbi- pn-liK Iu<- forr«>. Ik lum i If ; Tin- i-f- 
fi-i't, tint i* to * iy, tbe wealth produnnl, 1» atill hiin*> If. 
Who khall duP- « oiiri-t bin title of owin r-bip i«) cb-nriy 
niaiV •! b> the "■«! < f hi* \^ r-on;ility* - Si'tin- aiithoni hu*-e 
tri' 1 lo < -; ::lili-h til" p: iH ipJ. of | ro|-. itv on tb.- ri;;ht of tbe 
Itr-t 1" I :i>8lil. Thi» 1* a narrow \ : u: <► r r a ,:in i« n fact, 
and i.oi :i prim i|>li' It i« on.- of tb - ►iuMi- by wiin h tlM- lak- 
111,: of (.o--. --loll iiiai.if i'- If. b'.t It 1* in't -i.tllcii-iit to 
make il Yaiid hi fore tin- pli lo.o| b. r or tin- 1 w\>-r. I.ct « 
m.-in land n|«iii a di--' rt. iind *.iy : \" f .r j- my i-yn ran 
piirh, from thi" i^hop- to the billn wbn h Imnnd ih • imriiton 
voiiiiiT, tin* land i* niiiw "; no on«' Would ncn pi »iii h oc- 
< i. itloii f r a f-": i / fr titU'. H-.t li t tin- man ». ill. uj>on 
till- nn>»! fertili- lil'I -id--, buiM a li d ttien . i t .' ibe i^ia- 
nnii.<iiiijr iJi I'l-. and tin- p.i-..— ion of the porti 'ii at tiially 
• M i npliil will hiiLiii'- a ri_!il, b I .i'i«i. he ha* i^erfonued a 
I ppiprn-tary art, that i* to *ay. b.i- by liin lalKir tli«-r\.<>n im- 
pp— i-*! on It tin- :i ( f h * |« r-onaldy. Inti in- tioiml law 
Uk.'ik<-* a dl-liin ti. n, in t< j inl to tbi-, Ix-tHi • n indiTidii.-*!* 
] and wb.it it r» fitM - t.i tho fornn r. it na"'"- 'o tin- Ut- 

^•r; and il r-f iivni/j-* the validity of a ^umin iry tuktitt'of 
' . .,,,„, wli-.. h d<>-« not injure any ant'-ri r ri»:ht. It la 
I b.t auM- the occiipaiion is of an rntlrely diilcp nt naturr: 
the iwH- baviiii; a.* ItK ^ahji-vt n* f nl p<»jM-*i«hm. the other lov. 
rreitmty, which Implie* only a j^-nerml prtitit-tiun; tbe proof 
I of tlUi» ia, tbJl In modern Miriety tbe wiven-iinity frvqo*>ndy 
I pa»*a-« from oiM- ftate to anottier without property cbancinc 
' biin<i».* Mouti -«j-u. 11 wp.tc : ••.\a men have renounced 
' tbelr ikatnml indi'ix-ndeiice in onh-r to live under political 
law*, tbry have renonneed iheir nattiral rommnnlty of poo- 
, pr*>|nn to live under i it il lawn. Tbe political lawa (ive thrt 
' lilirny: ih'dvil l>iw». pro|H>rty.'* Bmtham enlarged tn*"* 
tbet-.<mi Till. i.L-Ut: ' I'toj* ily ni.il law wcrelxmi togttber. and 

• Til. « I nl ■ ■ lilt i< tn-f.rV r.rnl '<"ri mn -t n.'t t» tji,kea 

»,».. ' .'. r.i i\ |... - r 'ill It I.. i!.ii l>. t.ik.ii In I'lw-lBV 

I!., t - .III II 111 ..I . I . .1 i: II ..r .-III. to i-<- .Old If th« 

ir..V''niiii<-nl Im- t.ik - ■> ■■..•••'--i.>n In Ilu- niantwrr lii<llesu.<l la ia« 
tr«t. oiMl oa iatUvtilual huy^ a |<ieet> ttt atvtmd froM ll.iatt 
I ctvand b»ruBM« lii<U«MHal ptopartjr If Ml aaim a j iaa. 
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^ta M cm nowlw obtafned, to indttdt tto spcci- 
firatii.n (Hot to be found iti Mr. MudeOd'l article) 
ot the copyri^Ut acu of Ui« t'oitcd States, aud 
«Ito to prwent some of the quefrtfons that have aris- 

on roncemlng litcnirv pnipcrty ll(■t^\ crii iiatioiH, 
and to describe tlio coavvotiuuii iu force or uuder 

win die togrtlM>r. Ik-forp law, there was no property; take 
the Uw, uixl all |>m|H-rt]r ct-niica." Tbi» wm a narrow 
view. Monte«qiiU>n and Brntbam, tn order to conaidrr but 
one aide of tbe qiievtlon, appmacbvd very near an exceedingly 
^Hifmaa error, for it Ird to ibii* conMHiuence, that if the 
law had made propertx. the law rould tiniuukc it, and undid 
tte viTjr fnnndatlon whlrh the nuthont Intended lo Iny. It U 
evident that property ort^diiatod lx-f<mi law. aa bffim' the 
fonruiiiiin of any n>jfular M)ri<'ty, ninrp tbrm hu.-* nppro- 
pnjitii>ii I'f u ct r>ain jMirt cjf ni;itl»T over «iii< c nun hjiH lived, 
and l).vn:i. in or«U>r to »ntv*i-(. tn rxtnid lii- li nd and hin 
infcllikri'iii f nl>i>iit liim Pro]!, rty and ihi' family have b<-t'n 
tlu' cin-f. nnd ii'>t (In- > fTi<t. uf c<Hi.-tv: and tbf Iiiwn, (m 
follow th«- iM-autifiil Ui fliii';iiii |i!;ir i-<l liy Monl<-M|uifii liiin- 
»«?lf at thf b.v'lnnint! "f In- ""rk, ' «!■ 'Ik- n<-i ■ — iry n lu- 
tloni" which fli>w fMni till iiat u. ^f t!Jl!lk'^■'; thcl;ivN« liiivc 
coii^-<rHi'd thin IHI 1 t-nry n lalii^ii »lii(h WUn ^•^tahli-lu■<l 
b<-n*«-< ii miin at>d itmiii r. Imt tie y liuvi" not en-i led a n lation 
which wnuld hav bi i II fiK litiou" uiid accidental. It i> trm' 
that, withirit liiw. |>rii|i- riy hnr. no };ii!irtinU'<' npain^: \\>>- 
k-nrc. M\\\ llitit it 1»< k« -'Lihly. Hn; ^^llaI r;_-li! 

j!« thi-ri- xl\>- i-\''r< iif w liii li MMiil'l 111' i iiri- otii-lilc of ilic 
•UK ial roiiditi'Mi - ll i- ',n\<- 'Imt tip rr an- ' < rtiiiii kind- 
of |imji«r'> wluili loiild mir !«• iinHlun d wilh'iut th'' pro- 
tcrtiiini'f r<H I d liiw. b<'( :ri-M' iin iidviiiiii d < ivili^.-itii'ii iind 
goiid ;:'iT( rniiu tit liiirr tin- ••fTn t of widi iiin^ th"- circk- in 
which h'liniin aciivitv c;in wiih safety inovc, and conw- 
qiH-iilly ■ \;i ml ihr' I1> lil nf (iro|i.Tiy. It !■* true, in nhort, 
ttijit. Ill n n rtuin iiiiiiili. r I'f inr'.iriilur cii-c- in \vlii< Ii iiaiiinil 
ri'^'ht d «• not fiiniii>li -uffli irm li„'lii. tip- ln\v i!<i i and 
dt t- riniijt'i* thuit a jHwitisc tuli; nf (.ri [H r'v wliii li it niL'h' 
pf rhii|>« d«'tfnnln«' othi nvi-. . li < .■iiinc Ii i- in wrll 

ori;aiii/t^ iniricty. that iiiUliin:;. in mich a nuiilcr, !*IiouId 
rt-aaiii in mu- rfjiinty. nh i: !li>r< il to the cnprin' of iirbitniry 
jitiwtT. But ciii-' mi -t \> - I H not to confouaii a ]miti< iiIhp 
form or raiNf wish tho [jriin i| li' of r:jl(t it-i lf, — It. i^. Iln-n. 
to thv human b<-iiii.'. the « n-iit<ir < f nil wr.ilth, that «<• rini»'. 
Cv'inc bjck ; It 1* u(>oii llb rt v i li ir i' i < i ilirnt lo buw tlir 
prill' ii>!«- of }iro|»T:y. and If uiiy • n « ni'd know bywti.it 
i>li'n 1: i- to 1k' n-<-o;.'iiizid, w,- wi.l .ii.-«i r llmt it in liy 1 1 Ivor 
that ni.in lnipn'ii*«'!t hi* |M r-oiinlity oi, itiiM.r II i- 1 ilxir 
which rullivati-n the earth and make- on nn iukm cnpn il 
wnxte nn appmpriutetl flcl.l; it ii* lalntr which nmk>-s of an 
DDtruddrn fon'«t a n-ifuL rly onh ri'd wimmI; it Im labor, or, 
raiht-r, a wrie« of l.it)..i> <>ft< n i xccntitl l>y n very niinn rimx 
•Bcce«ion of workmen, which brim.'" hcni]ifrom w'eil, thn'H4) 
ftoni hemp, cloth from thn-iid, clothitu: from i loih; which 
femn'fortim the rba|K lc<>« lO rll", picked U|> in the Iliilie, iiilo 
•a elcirmt bmnK.' w hich adonis wmie puMlc |.l:ir .-. an<l n - 
peautn an entire ja-ople the thontht of an ;irti«t. It li* lahtir 
whJrh l» the di«tinctiTe M^n of |>ro[M ny; It 1» the fonditinn 
(or the m>-.iii^iof It, not the jtrhiriji'r, which truce* it» ori- 
(in to ttic liberty of the human »oiil — IVoixTty. made manl- 
toM by l;it>or, jinrticiiiatef in th>- rii;ht> of the pi r^m whoii- 
MMnalion it ii'*, like hint, it 1m Inviohilili' mi Ioml: ii< It d<K-« 
•M rxtrad ao far aa to come Into collt-iim wlthaiiutber riuht; 
JUte hin. it la lodiTldual, b^-* uu^e it h.iM ita oritcin in the itide- 
dflice ef the in>liviili;.il, aiKl be«'.itiM>. when wveral |ier- 
•CNM co^iprrn^ ' I tu i:* formation. ib«* htlext |>i>--<'--<ir 
lia« iMirrhaM-d with u r.iliie. the fniitof biH |MTwinal labor, 
the w irk of all the f> li in labonw who ha*e pn-<'<-<l<'d bim: 
tiua la what U UMially the r;!.-^.'^ wi;b mail' fiicmretl article*. 
When ptOTTTty ha* iw-miI. by -aleorbylahe: i nii<f. from one 
hind T I aftoUw. it" con lition-t ht:ve not rhiin.'cd; it i» Mill 
llM fniit of human lib.-rty man, r- -red by labor, and the 
bohkf has tbe ajDie rlKbta a.'< ih ■ |in<diii-er who i<M>k |hi»»'<- 
tt>m«tU bjr ri,|ht. — Violence. cnndMation, fraud, con<pii«t, 
hMtf OMWe than oni-# di«tnr>H-d (he nntunil •mtcr of pro|ii riy. 
and aUStiid tbnr Imporp spring* with tlic |iiin' -ourreof lahnr. 
INl tfcrf h«*« not chanirrd the priiKlple. Dwa llu' theft by 
arturh a larky tMcal U pnrirhvd Intcifeiv with the fart tb.it 
•kartaBaeeaMixfar tte praducnooof wwUht HoTBOVtrr. 



eonaid«ratton for Internal lonal ropyriirht. — Dtir> 
ing the pa'>t twenty Mm-, iImh' ]ihs Ixt-ua very 
cocttiderablt' iucrt^uM.' iu the extent of iuiemalioDal 
literary exdumgca, and a fuUar recognltfon. at 

leiist in Europe, of the propriety and nn i s'-ii y of 
I liriuging these under the control of interuutionol 

wc nmrtaotezaiienite at jdannm tboaxtnitof thaas Aivin- 

tlona from tbe gpoerai mle. Ithaabeenaald that If weeoold 
go back lo the orijtin of all landed pnqiart j, poariUf Bona 
would be found unulntcd with aoM one of tlieae vieaa, on 

the anil of old Bnrope, overrun and Micceaalvelr occupied by 
m mmy hordtw of invaden In ancient times and the middle 
agea. Bat bow far woulil we have to go hack acmea the ct>n- 
tarieat So far that it rnnid not be told in tbe caae of ninety* 
nine handmltiM of lan<led e«taiee, except by mere cnnjectnie, 
baaed on the probnbiliiiei- of history. French law*, for In- 
Ntance*, have e"tabli-betl the thlrty-yoaro limitation, flnttly, 
htTaiiw it is necei-ary. In onler to ffira eomc flxiljr to prop- 
erty, th'it It should not Ite left eS|ioM.-d to cndlfee claima, aiid 
then, bi.'cium' Ion;; |Ml-■«'n^ion In iicelf a title, aiMl because a 
man who ha.« himself or by hii< tenantry, or fannefa, pBI con- 
tiniiotii. lalmr on the fame poil for a eetiemtlon, baa inad(>, so 
to »iK-»k. the pmjierty hi* own. Now whiit in thin ("hort Irgal 
limiution becide the loni; limitation of aj:o. and how would 
any one dare cotiic«l the lawfiiliiii-H of the i.wiier't ritrbt 
fiTcr hindi* now ri< lily cult iyaleil. covcri'<l with fiirnc and 
liiaiiiifac'orii'^. iiin!' r the pretext that a rrftiik of the fourth 
ceiiti:ry exjM lled from them a (laiil «ho wa* h'-niini; hin 
t1i>ck'< til' I' ' < *ii llu' liiiiil lia« MCI iiDuilaleil lmiiiovabl« 
Wealth, w liii h li i« Konieiiiui s iiu reu-nl the value of it a 
hiiiiilriil loel. an<l the ori^-iii ami ir iti-iiii-^ioii of wlm li are 
c<liii<liy lawful. »)iit of the foil Unn j^rowii \lw jm-mal 
wealth whh h now f<>r\\i» a l itL-e jiart of the patrimony of 
wM ieiy, and thif we dth, the fruit of miHleni labor, i^ for the 
tm :iter ]iart fn-e from tlie t-'ain nf tinite force. War l-* no 
louL-er in our day a tin . ii» of e.xr-teiice ; 'i 1^ rather n riiiii>e 
I of ruin; r ouqi cror-* a-]>ire to ii.iir|> >-oven ifiity, but they 
' rojo rt proix Tty. Thi' (Kili'ii al -o< U tiii whu h Iimtc m tiIhI 
I In tH vv uoriil -. in Atii>-tie i ami .Xiirtralia, hare been c-l ib- 
' li-hed for the ^.'renter part by the clearing-' of the iiioiu ern 
who iiiBili- the l.iiid what it i". mid 1h i|iii «:hed it to tlieir 
I chiUln n. Tin t»- lia« been little or no tIoIciicc then , in tlie 
I many )ilaee-. «!iere they h.iTe i;ot had to -rrive airain-t ^av,ii.'e 
trilx", cT' ii in the ex cuiiution of tlu- luiid. In llie main, if 
« e < ■ ii-iili r pro|i> rty a-* a w hi ■le. how »nrill ii plai ■■ i^ im i ti. 
piefl by the r\. .-i.tion ii" coiiiji irnl with the rule, liy violi uce 
ai" eom|iare<l » rh latiir! ~ Stfhil I'tiHly t>f ISf'iH ity. What 
Ik Jiiht I- al».i\» ii»efiil, !*ro|ii rty h.i» ftich a character of 
MH i.il I. nil, y that i-of iety lould n,il e.\i-l wuhont l«roi« tty, 
mill then- 1- no thrlriii;; -in k ty « illumt tinjival.ial jiroji. riy. 
Tlieii fore, when jn'rwin- h lYe ile-irxl t.i li ,-e |,roiK rly u|Min 
ntHiiy, an-'umentM wen- cerliiinly not i K kiie.'; Imt utility, 
which niii't b<r taken t-reat an ouiii of in jKiliiicii Mibjecth, in, 
aj" we bate p-mnrked, a r> -ulr. mid not a |>riin ij,!' , an,! wo 
lniii«t conti-nt onr-'lve-. with fayiii;.' thit the. \(. hi* • r! e(s 
of prii|>i'rty eorrobonite the Inwfnine"-" of theri^lit. "' M m." 
iMiy* M. Thieri', " h«» a flrft projM-rty tn hi- |xr>-on and hia 
fMciil;ie«; he bait a wN oml, le>..s mlhen tit in hli b< iii^r, but not 
l#*K Micnil, in the pnidiict of thew fiicultie-. wlii, li • nibr.e e* 
all that lo called the ^;ood" of thi« world, and « lii< h i, ty 
in di'<'|>ly inten-.te«l ill j:i:araiileelnt: ti) him; for witlemt tlim 
t'fiarantw there would b«< no labor, without lalwir no clr.li/..i- 
tioii, not CTen the innut neceiwar)'. b it only ml-«Ty, ri,bb- ry 
and barbari«m." We can not lmu;;lue a wni- ty enti.-x ly 
devoid of the idea of pro[>erty ; bnt we can coticeivi, of one, 
and rv*n fliid euch In hi«tory, when- pro|wrty W In a nidi- 
nientary condition, and it would not tx- dinicnlt to pro^o 
that *iich a condition l« imlc«l, a* M. niier» nn- ry 

and barbari(?m. Man it not a god; labor, wliith !• a li- alth 
f;il exerrinc fur both aoul and body. i« at tin- ^ ime time p-iin- 
f il; itiacndyat the cowt of an effort that mun n ihr— hia 
ihoimhi in mailer, and oftmllme!" he would not make ihia 
eiT irt. Ml painful lo bim. if he wer<- not i,iico-:niL'''d by tbe 

th<iii„-lu of proiliichi^jr a li~-fid effei t, lilirl < f biiU'M If eiij iying 
the r— ill of it. Wh > would take the troelil,' to fell a trw, 
to divide it into boani- . If be knew that the next day « >hv. 
age would wiitu ihhui i' 'o make a flrr wl'li II. or cven build 
1 a hut? Activity waold have no ubjt<ci, bL<canee it woald 
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law. Aint rit anH also arc beginning to apprt-ciatL' 
how largely Ihi- inti-llcctunl (IfvclopmfrU of ilu ir 
nation miist I>e aiTocled by all tliiit ir.tluLUci-^ the 
development of tlic national HlcrHture, and to 
recognize the extent to which such development 
must depend upon the inducements extended to 



literary prodttccn*. as well as upon tlie duuMter 

of the competition with which these producers 
have to coutend. — Literary properly is <lefint<i 
by Drone tm ** the exclusive right of the owm r to 
possess, use and dispose of inlellectual produc- 
tions," and copyright, as " the excluaive right of 





ksva no certain eonpenmUon; it wmild retire within Itmlt, 
like the •nail when threatt-iKfl by diitig«r. and would nut 
vmtun> (Mit oave for ttie MiiKf.iction of the moHt immedi- 
ate wanti* or the cn-aiiuu of iirufterty tbi* eaaicvt to defend 
— the lianiing of tramc-, or tUv nuutufactiuc of ■ bow or 
«f an SM. In RociptitK wliich bare already riacn to a ci-r- 
tain degive of dvUlzjition, bat whicli iiave not Mifllciait 
leapcct ftor pmperty, tbi« >^tiil inpcrfeetiaa SIom is amigk 
to Impede proerM* and ii> keep men for crnturie* at a 
low k-vel. to rise atKivc which rt-quln;* uiilieaFd-of vlTorU', 
sad, abofe all. the knowledge ol rifht. "All t»velrn>," 
•■IS IL Thkn dMwhm. " have been ctraek hf the ituiiv of 
Isacnor.or mtaij.andof gnwdynniy, In c ou ntri ee whcro 
pnpeity to not Mffldentljr prouetad. Oo to tb* east, where 
d«ipotI*m dalnwtobetbe«oleowaer,«rwiMtanMNUilstotbe 
Mune thing, fco hack to the middle agea, and yon will eeeeTciy- 
whetc the mroe featans; the land f g te c ud, becaoss U Is 
the prey raowt exiMMed to ths gnwllnfol tyiaBn7,BBd 
Uor the alavM, who hsi* no choles af 
) pnfaned, aa being able to< 
A malanrhniy ptctnw, bat wMch 
and sun ISionalaifsportlHi of oar fljobe^ the traa pktnn 
sf l i Bi a Bl tir« When pngtitf, on tko eootiwjr, is ftaiiy 
BBpected aad protMltd In Us larioos lonna, 
idossnot Irar to 1st hbactlvltjr ndlaie tneveiy tfnc- 
Ths picltire ot sodety Is tfaon otlrelj difbrant: In 
ylaos «f a few tfate, boogbleaa ahrabs, Ihm will be am a 
iiicst of ImaMBoa oaks, ipraadlag thiir bmaehas Ihr and 
wide, and ezhtUtiagliiinka nonvifaraM la pnifMictlao to 
tbosnalsrBamberor poNS thraogh which they breathe sir 
and IUb. Fv Aoas btlniiaK «aA other, mrn miKtain each 
othsr by their ladSfldasI dewlopstem. For property in not 
a soamon faad died in advance, which is dlminhihwl by the 
t wbkb ssdi appropriaict; it is, as we have eaid. a 
As h rt i lHt s n t foteo trtdeh dwells In man; each 
I Is addtd to ths pnviona cnstlau, and. pnttlng new 
Tlgor Into OOBuneroe, flidlllatea nlteriar creation*. The prop- 
erty of out, tat horn ItBltlar Ibr othen the powribUiiy of 
hocoalBginnMim, on the coatiary Incraaaea Ihia powibility ; 
It tstbssHOBCMt sttmnios to production, the pivot of ero- 
■smfcal ptofreaa; and if the natnre of thinK* hati not made 
a law wtlh npuri to it, anterior to all aftrcvmcnt, human law 
woold have eatabUibod it aa the lni>titution prr-eniiuenUy 
oaefni to Ih* weltkre and morality of nutinn*. — HMory qf 
Prnprrtit. It will bo nndemtood. thai, altlut<ii;h the principle 
of p(ru|H>rty in alway* itM; name. It has not Ihy-ii lomprehendcd 
and applied in the aaaw manner at all llmca and in uU conn- 
trie*. It la with the right of pro|ierty aa with mo«t natural 
fighlSb which maaln loni; buried In t>»rbari»m. and <>merge 
from It fndasUy with the pn>im^ of civiliMiidn. We tend 
at preaeat toward the plenitude of tbe rit;bl of prop* rty. itiiil 
the moat advanced lutiltins of Kun>iie and the ik-w wurld 
appear to be not very far from tbe ideal of our coiicepnoii. 
Bui how luatiy centuries ban It taken to frif it from Uie < xi- 
genciex or the lenorand- of the |>aj«i ? Tlii- «iiv;ij.-f< of Amcriia, 
who did not cultivate tbemiii, hitdnolrji-anr ljiii<lf<l (<r<i|>.rty; 
cnatom made Mii'red tberiitbt of |m>--<'->i<<ii only for |>«r«iinjil 
property; the Innd wa« commun I't all; it win a vu>.t ti r- 
ritory for il>biui{ and huntln;;, open to nil Ix l intrinL' (o Ih.' 
tribe, but defendi'<l with Jciloiii ciin- nxiun-t iln' cim mm h 
nirutH of tbe nei;;hb<ini)|.' \\ In ii tin y iiii[ir<iviil iiml 

formiil "Mx ielica wi-. ly <iri;;iiii/.i i!. a-, in M.ah n ami rrni. 
til' y w ri- 111 ' .--jinly in taki iii'o riri oinil th'- uin)ri>- 

pnalii'M l.inil. Imt lh< ir lili -iw i vi i, i||i n ilnl n.it li-.' in in- 
dividuiil |ir'i|« riy ■'Nn nii-'.' I(.i1mti-<iii, ui^lni.' of 

I'l-ni. ■■ Uiiil ail 1 XI lii-iv.- rijiii (■v.-r \hv jx)riiiin uJWiUnl l<i 
him. lie |>'>'—»'«-.ilw iiiilv i.r.iirur. At tbe expiration or 
thiit time, a new itln»ioii w ii ni.iile aeronlins; to fhr> nink. 
the mitiilM r iiml ihf im ti— iiic« nf tbe futnjly rh'->' 
lainU Wen- r.U;livjli •! by thi- r ommiin labur !■( nil tin' iii' iii- 
Im ;. iif thr cuiuiiiutiity, ■ In Mt xiio lh<- (:nititl. . » liml imll- 
vidiuii prupcrty, bni, h« add«, " the bulk of the tukUuu po»- 



i«Mwd the lands in a widely different manner. A certain 
quantity nf land »a« allotte<l id rach tli>(rirT proportionatr to 
ib<- number of famiUea wUch iormcd it. Tbii< land wa* rid- 
tU .iicd by the labor of ths whole eommnnity. The produo- 
was taken to a comSMm Wnn-hoiiiM-. lind divided uimmk' the 
famllieai arconliitg to their n -|M(tiT.' netili-."- Thi' prim- 
itive iiatinnN do not appear to iuve risen much hiijber in tbe 
conception of tbe ittea of property. Amon^; tbe pectoral 
peoples of the eaat, property. com|Kk8cd principally of per* 
K>nal |>ro|ierty and catUe, won almost wholly in the handa of 
the father of the family, of the patriarch, of tbe chief of the 
trllK' ; puch are the cuKtoma of the Aiaba, and wc dnd thCA 
to-day in Algeria, where the land betomgliig to the Ben- 
ben of the aame tfovor or village in eoBuaon, la diatribaied 
among them by the raid. The •sneayalem aaoendingfRm 
the bend of a family to ths priaoe, baa concenlratod alt prop* 
erty In the handa of esstam dsspola^and enfoebiod ths pnf^ 
fees of those Iwautlftil asantilBS by catting into ths roots of 
faattdaai^ had oonoelvvd ths Idea 

lbs fsstorstkMi of sHasated Isada rvwy fmrlosa years, at tbo 
great JabUee. with ths vtow of retslninf prsperty in thsispta 
tribassadAuttUlee: a faiw, which sppssrs. howsm, not t» 
bavsltscB very well observed. In Oreeoe, Sparta and Atliea» 
there were indicated two opposite tsndsadea: oos aratthitlac 
sad snpprewing slawst the light of pnpertir. In order ti> 
fashion tbe citlam occccrdtng to the will of the ststr; Iho 
other Inaoriiig, netwithalandlng certain rastriettoBS, dvU 
lilKrty: but It Is easy to ass to which aids the preferences «r 
tbe pbikwopbm iocUasd. Bren in ths Isws, In which hr 
tries to create a practical policy, Fbtto ci]M>e«>«e« himiwir 
ihun: "I declare to yon, as a legldator. that I rvgnnl you and 
yunr property aa bslonglnit not tO youn>e)vex, but to your 
family, and your entire famify. with iu pro]H rty. aa belong- 
ing atill more lo tbo elsle." Rnme, while sanctiaalng ter^ 
riiofial pmperty more solemnly tlum aost oth« sndent 
govammeata, gas raat eed it to her own stUwna on! v. ui«l 
centreditinthehsB&sf (hsfatlMraf thsfssnQy: coii^m rt, 
moreover, was atlll wmmag tlis pdaelpsl modes ot acqulsU 
Uon. and bad given rlis to Immenas poassssloBS of tbe >iate 
{agfr tmbtieut) and to tbe agrarian lawa. Diuingthe > n i>tTo 
the Jurinconinilta, under tbe influence of the new idejiw prop- 
a^ted by the atoic pbiioM^hy and the Cbrialian religion, act 
Ihemaelvea to extricate prr»on« too clowelv conflnrd by family 
tModa, and property waa the gainer by thia advance In liberty. 
Bat in tbe middle age« tbe feudal eyatero weighed heavily 
upon the land; confounding tbe ideaa of property and SOV'. 
eryigaly. It made the poeoetwor of tbe land martcr of chsttds 
anid perHonw. bound both the otte and the other by a mnlti- 
pllcliy of Ixindi!. tbe aerfa to the glebe, ti>c lords to the fef, 
and Interwove i<oclety in a vaj«t net-work of reciprocal ^ervi- 
tudes. personal prnpcrty, limg smothered l)y tbene variona 
ayNiemii, ^howed itwlf only with timidity, under the fhclter 
of tbe f ranchixe. In thi- iniiM* of the art* and triide» : the Inwh 
of the priiiir. pro'K T. il jt only by keciiin^r it iiikIit (itrict 
tiitelam-; it i:™du:i.i\ iiM n aiH-<l. huwi-ver. ami wji- even be- 
(.'Inii'.iii' til il. s. inji (jultr nipi'lly, when the di-covcriei' of 
(■|in-l(>[iher t i iliiiiibiii" mid Va-^o da (iania hiel opi-nid the 
i:n nt cKiirM' of the cx eiin lo tnarilline l omuiciTe. But. at 
thi" [" riixl. the ab-oluii- powi r of kiniri* waK Ix'injj rai-ed 
uiMiii tlif riiitih of fiMiiliili-in in thr piiiii iji.il nijilen of wef-frm 
Kiiriil"'-. mill if [in>|> rty fn-<d itw If -oim what ih farhi from 
biiii'l- put on i». it lit j'lrr only ch-mi;'-!! nia'«(ip> wiiboiit 
nriiuiriii;; any ftirth'-r imli pi ii'li nci' I. mil- XIV., wh" may 
n'j,':ir.li il II- thr tihi-i illiiptrli 'It- and in<i-t fully con\ iiiri-<l 
n pr<'-< titar iv. of iib-nlulr (hiwi r. u rntf, fur the iii-rrin tiun of 
tbe ilaiipliiii: " KviTytliiii„' \\ ;t lull thi- I'Mriit of otir «tttte«. 
of whalevrr naliin . 1m loii;^-- In u- by ill.- ^ame titl<'. You 
ehonM In' fully ciuiviurnl iluit k nu^ :ir>' nbi»olute Ionic, and 
h.tve tiMitirally thf full mimI Inv <l!-|>ii»iiiMn of all projMTty 
p,i.^ -M.,l a- \vi ;i by till' 1 i' liTv n- tin- l:ni \, ;i> ii-' u" w i»e 
■lewarda." Attoutacvutux) Uler, in ItWJ, luiothcr aurctvicnj 
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Che owner to multiply and to dispose of copies of 
an intellectual production." — The English statute 
(5 & 8 Vicloria) defines copyripht to mean "the 
nnd exclusive IIIxtIy uf priniini^ or i)tliprwi!Hj 
muitipl/ing copies of any subject to which the 
mwd to he^n applied." — The American statute 



(U. S. Rev. Stat. aec. 4053) speaks of copyright 
in a book as "the sole liberty of printing, reprint* 
ing. publishing. * • and vending the same." — The 

French rnn^titiiiiona! < • an < iilittn adopted, in .Tan- 
uary, 1791, a report prepared by Cho|H'lin. which 
declares that : La fiuM taeri, U jtlu* iimttaqHabU, 



Dot loon (ibiolnto, oaid durimr a wrwlon of the council «if 
►talc: " I'mpfrty i-t inviulablf. Niipolfnii hliiifclf, with lh«- 
numiToiii' nrmU-K al hin i oiiuiiaiid, iinild nut take pnjiwci'ioii 
of m fint;)!- flpld, for to violate the rljirht of pn)piTfy in one, 
im to violate it in all." tili* aninnn did not alwuvN exactly 
confonn to Ibi* th«x»rT; neverihHlpmi. tbi* docliirution Hhnwn 
wbai iifognw ih«- U\<-n of iirojuTty hud made in Fnmce, from 
th*" eli;hUfnth to thf iilufteeiitb century. Thi" waw becjiiii'o 
the • ichin-ntb cvntur)- had (mixmhI )>etwc«D the two period<<, 
an<t although It had not itself a cleur idea of the i«crt-d cbar- 
•tt«r of property, aincc It b«iavd It upon ntility and the liiw, 
aixl drclaml It to have origioated in a nm-iiIUhI priiniiivi- 
coininnnlty. tt had. nevrrthelna. abakcn oft the yoke of 
fc^adal ivrvitnde »n<l Uie iltvine right of kingp; it had plead- 
ed tb* csure of Iii> i'pI the n-volotinn had tniule Ibia 
fUniiT trtumpb. • < n ' ij .Hii:;.' man. Inbor and the Initd; 
ytuiMilj conid now hi- imHlncetl under lti> iirinciiml form*. 
— €if tJka O^cdoru to Proptriy. Property trininphed with 
jSimitf, one of the fornix of which it U. It wa» Ju<<t the 
) «Im« it wail about to be ohllKed to defend ItM-lf Ugailift 
■KM mak-rolmt adverNirii--, who attacked It In Ibe 
of a pretended equuhty; JenlottK of wing laifa fbr- 
idlaplnyiu'/ ihi niM iviti vide by aide with rxtmne potr. 
•1^, thry r»-<li-lily ihliiTeti that to deprire of tb« flrulta 
ot llieir labor tbo<u.- who had lawfully acquired them, waa 
to cnoonnife UI>or and to relierc poverty. The convcn- 
ttoa, guided by principle* entirely different from tbnue of 
tt* conaUtoent aaaeiubly, alld more tban once down tlila 
dacllTitjr, Mid CoUowioc the commtioD, Onocbua BabcBof 
collected and angfnalad tbe doetriaea of tbe mountain oat 
oC wbirta he crwied aodera eooiinnnlain. . " When," mya 
k*. "the mlAori^ln • MM* have Miccevded in engroMlng 
ludcd Mid iodnatiM maltb, aad by lUa means bold tbe 
Bajoriljr odar tMrtod. nd mm their power to canae tbem 
lolacBiihfai«nut,th» ftwt ihMdd ba iwoiidnd tkatihla 

I on^ udar tht sratadlHiof 




do.la~«tdcr tor»> 



aad tteaaifeoriiy«f flMlmdUMgild«atet«a InmedlalecbMige 
la «h* dbwiko af the alttanrt* prtDdple of the perlbcted 
or the aodal cnitiatt : llui til riwald haw 
laooMtooaiach.** UMivlMWthMnatalltlnaa 
; of a coBoninltr of property, and 
«feo eonld do ao tbe better, aa ladlvldwd property waa in 
leia extended and leaa flrmiy etUlMiad. Ftato 
> BepabUc"; Campanella, bla " City of the B«"; 
I MoiN hU Viopia": ItaalMi. Ua BMka** tad Us 
tor a al w i tnin ^ htrt th^^g^^ a^twilatlw 

I «r vtotne: a 





I dltfaltere«>ted, neveribcleaa, lhaa tlut 
of ■bdamcoanBoalala. The itrim-ipal object of ihelatteris 
aOaTOMBC; lhair t haa i tea haw liern »iiinrealadlvlhaai|^t 
of the wealth whkhma lafiaaalm rapidly la nodam aoci> 
•ty. bnt diMrllMtlac ha imm la aa anaqaai mwiaer. aa tt 
prapattkmti thm to ^ Mwr, la tiw inieiHgeiKe. to tbe 
capiul of each one and to tlie drcnmatance* of pnxlnction: 
they have wialwd ttkat tboae leaa favored abould bave a larser 
•lure witbout having a heavier Iwiden of labor and they 
haw conceived of no fa«-tt<*r wny to do Ibia than to limit or 
lilftT eapilaJ. Ibat U to aay. properly, which i» the lever 
of labor. Ttie Saint-Himoniano. u> attain ibi* end, pro|MM>e<i 
to orsanlj^ a powerful prio»th<ioil. eompoaed of tbe uhie»it 
R>m in writfoce, tbe art* and mannfactiin-*. Hiin prtetiibood 
woold bavt given an im|ii tu* to all M>r|<'iy : tbe priot wouUi 
bare bem "tbe llvini; Inw " : thm- would have bo'n no 
loQinr MDperor itor (kiim*; ihi-rr would have bi-en a father 
" d!«{io*<nK of all tbr- cn|>lial anil |>riMtuctn. and dUtributiiii; 
tb. Ill . t. !i i.irlsiii; li-- tm riti'." Th.'v arrivwl at thix 
■yinfittatowi. ibai "all property ia property of tbe cbiu<cli," 



Hixl thilt •every kind of bu)>lne«it 1- n religiouK funrtlon.'* 
Tlii j ilid imt -<i- thut jin>i>iTty ii* tlu' very ri « ir<l of th>' la- 
Inir whirh they were extolling;, and the fruit of the economy 
without which lalMir iic|)riv»>U of capiuil, li* n"diice»l to im|(o- 
tence; they diil not ^ee ihjit hinditury tnini<llli>>r-ion in tbe 
coii-eqiiciice and the extension of pru|i«>rty, and, under pre- 
teiw of iurreiu-liii,' social wealth. Wealth which for luck of 
Mng nmiiiH;ed and renewed by the forcf of individual inter* 
e»t<>, would have inM-uoibly tuelied away in the bandit of their 
bi^h priest. lUcy ended in un iultneUM■clef•p<ltl^lu; in order to 
piirxiie tbe i<hadow of comfort, they would have forfeited. 
^^ ithout knowing It.tlwlr nMil welfan-, and tbey did not b(<i«l- 
tiite knowioKly to aacriDce liberty, Um moHt iniportunt of all 
po>ee»r.ionM in a eocieiy of cIvUliad Men. Tbi^ i^* where tbft 
flrtit of the oyBteniH hoi-tile to pro|>erty would have led to. — 
That of Fourier dateH from about (he Mune jn riixl, that iatO 
aay, tbe consulate. But it fimnd no echo until alter tbe great 
eclat which .'^tiiiit Simoni»m caoead at ttie ttcgiunlng of tb» 
reii^n of Louiti Philippe. Fourier waa not. properly cpcakiiM; 
a comniunii>t: he proclaimed liberty, and admitted capHaE 
But, in fact, he inclomK both the one anil the other in a aya* 
tein of exploitAtiou in common w hich maimi' them; there la 
DO lonp-r but one kind of liberty, tluttof abandoniitg ooalo 
aelf without restraint to one'a vnrioon appctitcv; liiereiaiio 
longer bnt one kind of property, that of tbe ptuilanateiy. la 
that tnily liberty wMch, with a Orm will for a gtiide and tifi 
•ponaibility for a gnarantee, direrta the ppirit of maa towaid 
addlnitive endt la tbia truly pn>perty. tbat ia to tay, tho 
fall and entlro poeaeoaion of tbe varioua Ihtnci wMch Biaa 
lua appropriated to bimaelf by UI>or ? — Tlw laieat advamiy 
of property la M. Prondhoo, who in a famoua pamphlet laia 
taken ap again a parades of Briaaot'a, via., that propctty ia 
tiMft. M. PtOBdhoadoeaaotwifogalaa, atthwioL 
ortatMt.snflcieatreaaiMwtoJaatUypfoparty. "Sincet 
nall.*'beaay^ "baa the right lo poaaaaa atanplrhaeanaa ho 
cztata and can not do witboat Batnrial Itor t 
lahor in order to Uw; aadidaea^oathaotharl 
bar of oocnpaata vaitaa coatlinaB^ bj Idnh and dMNb^ It 
foOawa that tha «naatliraf aalsial towhlA aaeh laboiw 
toy daln to changaabK tha Banhcr of oerapaata; 
hat paw aM l e a ia ahnya aabotdfaiata to th» 
popaladoB} Inallj, tbaV aa pooaeaaloa in 

taad. h ia, to iMt, hapoaribla that it ahonld I 

SlaawbtfCb bt miwailiig the aisBBaat ot Ch. 
Corote. who aecaa title to property in the nporior valne ol>- 
talncd by ibe poooaaoor when tbe tattor, ihanka to Ua iaboca^ 
haadiawa oaboiatcaoaflgr two I 
ftMMriy M bat one, M. : 

the poaaeaaer ia donUiy paid tor Ua fronWa aad Ua Indaatty, 
bat that he aoqnlrea no rl|^t to tbe land. Let ibe tobonr 
daha lha fMlaaa Ua owa; I gnat that be ohoold have thMBw 
bnttde not undrntaad tbat tlM ownenbipoT ibepndueo 
involves that of tbe wiatwial.** Th\M COB Waal en pfawca all 
perwmal property onttUe of litigation, aa it eamMa entire^ 
of the prodaee which tiM laborar baa made hi* own and baa 
not oonannwd. ThHO MBHlna laadad property, or, to ex- 
preaa it mora eioaily, tha laqp aaall paition of the value of 
rad eatata wbich ia net the reanit of lalior, a penHMial capital 
bnried in tbe aoU and ooufouiuled with It. Now, no ecooo- 
miat malntalna that every man, on c«niln(c into tbia world, 
luw ■ rigbt to a portion of it, and eiiitefially to a ^lortion equal 
to tbat of oiber* in tbe very country in which he U bom. 
Po»lH•|i^ion i* a fact, atwl not a riirht; it may pive riw to a 
rlubt when, bavin4; taken place upon land »tlll unp^iMH-Nx-d, 
It in AanctiotHHl by Inbor; tbat i* nil. Hoclety guanuiieifi tbe 
rlxhta of individaalfi, it if her firxt duly ; in tbe iiyrtem of H. 
Pruudhon vhc would commit the dnnltte fault of wishing to 
do them too iniH'h ipxkI by mt-kint to tnnki- a fortune for 
them, ami of doitin them too much harm by ^pollin^ Komc of 
a ritrbl lotrieully aiiliTior to iM-rwIf. for the |iur{>oM' of • udow* 
iiiK other" with « Kmtuitou* tx i • tit iThe above ii.ii.- i» tb^ 
|oiot productiunof L. Wulowrkl and Kuiilc LAvaMseiir. - Ku. 
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4t,t(J«pni»partiTaitut,lapbt9pen9ruilUdet0ute» 

le» proprit'ti'it, <k( rmirragtffi^it th' In pmjo'e rr rin 
terir<n'/t. Aud in the decree rcntUrcd by (lie ton- 
vfiition, July 10, 1798, the preamble (written by 
LakannI) ilcclares that de touUt Ua propri, tf», la 
fnoiiis BUteeptiMe de eimteslntion, c'fM, tans eonlredU, 
eetU de$ prodiielioiiM dn giuit : tt si qmhjue eho»f 
pent ^tonner, e'af qu'il ait faUu reeonnaitrt c^tU' 
proprtM, amtrer ton libre erereke par «m loi }k<in'- 

tirf ; c'utt qu'iine a nasi grnudf rt rtihition que In 
notre ait rte Hiamiire pour lutu* ranuner »ur ee 
point, eomme *ur tout tFantr**. oujb timpU* fie- 

niriitf de la jnxtirr hi j>fNs ri'iinnuin . — TIu' art 
relating to coity right, adopt ttl by the Hoichstag of 
Qemuiny, in April, 1871, tlec-hin-s that I>an Rfcht, 
sin Sehrfflteerk auf nuchnumlHnt Wcge zu rertiel- 
fiUtigeH, $teht deia C'rhebcr deaneUxn aiutehUetaUch 
tu. — Coppinger defini-s copyright "the aolc 
and excluaive right of muUiplytag copies of an 
original work or composition," and mjrs that the 
ri^rht of an aiitlior "l<> tlie pruduetiona of his 
mental exi-rtiuus, may b« cliLstM.'d iiroong the ape- 
dea of property acquired by occupancy; being 
fou!:i!i-'l I'll ! .r :i!nl invention." — Francis LirlKT 
«iiys(iii all addn-vH di liveri-d April 0. iNOfti), " Tho 
main rool.s of nil property wbatsocvi-r are appro- 
pri:ifion and production. * * Property • * 
l)rmd(S govtriiiiiciu. If u man appropriates 
what iR-lonir-^ to no on<- (for iurtaiicc, the trunk of 
a tree), aud if lie pru<luces a new thing (for in- 
stance, n canoe) out of that tree, this pnxluct is 
vt-rily his (>\vn. ♦ * and any one wlio in turn 
atlempLii to appropriate it without the process of 
exchange, la an intradcr, a robber. ♦ ♦ Tho 
win lie lijlit of pi-o|Mrfy * * n>ts on upproprialiim 
aud pruducliuu: aud i appeal to the iuluitive coo- 
▼iction of every thinking man to aay whether a 
literary worll, nich as Baker's dewrtption of bin 
toilsome journeys, nr GtKthe's Fau>t, in not a ' 
prottucUan in the fullest senw of the word, even ' 
more so than a barrel of lierrinLTs. wbi< li have 
been approprtateil in the North sea, and pickled 
and barreled by the tlKhermeii; and whether any 
one has a right to meddle with this property by 
production, any more than you or t with the bar- 
rel of herrirms." — Drone says; "Tlierc can be 
no property iu a pnNluction of th«> mind unless it | 
is expreMted in a definite form of wonb*. But the ' 
propi rty i-> not in the woriN alon<- ; it i^ in the 
iulellectual creation, which laug>utge i» merely a 
means of exprewing and communicating." It U j 
evident that ropyriv'ht is in its nature akin to 
patent right, whii h al-o repress nts ilie leu'al recog- , 
nitiOQOf tlie existen e of jiroperly in an idea or n 
group of idea-'', or the form of expression of an 
idea. — International patent riirhl.s have, however, 
lieen rccognize«l and < irried into efTeel more lm u- 
<>nilly tlian liave copyrights. The patentee uf an 
improved toolbptrk would he tfWe to )«epure to- 
day .1 wiih r re< oj-iiilioti of liis rii^lit than has been 
Mcorded to tlie autiior uf •• L'nele Tom's Cabin" 
or of "Adam Bede. — AhniMt tlie sole exception 
to this coiwensUHOf civlliTied < ')>iriinn on the status 
of literary property is preM.nted by lleury C. 



Cuny. H« took the position that " Tdcaa an the 

common property <if mankind. Farts arc cvwy* 
body's fact«. Words are fn-c to nil men. • ♦ 
Examine 3iacaulay's 'History of E!iu'Ian<l,' and 
you will And that the bo<ly is coiniMised of what 
is common property." Of Prcscott, Bancroft nnd 
Webster he f<;iys : "They did nothing but repro- 
duce ideas thai were common property." Of 
Scott and Irving, " They made no contrilnition to 

knowledu'e." ("Letters on f'o;iyriLrht." Pliil.i., 
1804.) Therefore, the author of a work has uo 
right of property in the book he haa made. He 
look the e. iiiunon stock nnd worke<l it over: and 
one man has ju.st m g<M)d a right to it a.^ another. 
If the author is allowed to be the otrnt r of hla 
works, the public are deprive«l of their rights. 
ProjK'rty in books is robliery. Hut this is .simply 
a partial or s|K'( ilic npplieaticm of the well known 
formula of Froudhon : " I^perty ia roblicry," » 
theory which it is not necessary to discuss in thla 
paper. — The conceplioQ of liteniry projK rty was 
known to the ancients. A recompense of some 
sort to the author was regarded as a natural ri^it, 
and any one contnivenimr it as little In-tter than a 
robber. Klosttcrmaun says : "The tirst germs of 
a recognition of a property in thought are to be 
f<»unil in the agn-ements which authors eiiieii-d 
into with the booksellers fur the muliiplii ation 
and sale of copies of their works, and in thecus* 
torn to treat as unlawful any infringement upon 
the booksi'ller's right In u work which had Imh-o 
so transfi'md to him. The booksellers among 
the Uomaus succeeded, through the use of slave 
labor, in producing duplicates of their manu- 
wripts at K<i low a cost, that the u^e and ])roduc- 
tions, ccnlurius later, of the first priutiug presses, 
w«« hardly cheaper." Martial records, in one 
of his epigrams, tli.it the edition of his " X< nii " 
could be lK)ught from the iMtokseller Trypbon for 
four sesterces, the eipiiv.'dent of about twelve and 
a half cents, lie grumbles at this price as In ing 
t<H) hi.rh, and claims thai IIk; bookseller would 
have Ixen able tu p t a jirolit from a charge of 
luUf that amoiuit. This iioet apiH-ars to lutve luid 
not less than four publiRhm in cliarge of the sale 
of his works, one of whom was a free<lman of 
Uie second Luceii-sis. The latu-r issued a special 
pocket edition of the "Epigrams." The poet 
prepared the advertisements for the IxMiksellers, 
putting these iu the fonn of epigruins, but not 
neglecting to specify the form and price of each 
book, as well as the place where it was offered 
for sale.* Ilonu e refers to the brothers Sosius as 

• Oniiii- in liiw cT'x ill \< iii"nnn tiirtm lith llo 
e''iii-Ml>ii iiiiiiniii-' ijiiiiliiKr riupta Iiti:. 
(^uatiior vi iiinuiiiu. ixdriii i i.ii«tiin' iliiol)iis. 
Bt teclct loemin bthliM|M>ii< Tr.v;,b<>ii. 

« E|iiL:raiiiiu.ita. lib. xUi.. ep. 8.) 
(^iit ti Tiim I iijii" (•--<• iiii in ii)>icunqii« tlbcUoS. 
Kc I nmitf- liiijun- qim-rif tmlicrv vl», 
li<i« I'liif nrvci bn-vibu« menibrsns tabcOla: 

Si r!i;iii <!n iiiu:;tui', iiii- iii.uius UDkcapil, 
• ••*•« 
Libertum docll I.ik i iisi- qnan- Sf«-iiiiill 
UttlnS pnrt Fsci*. I'nilHiliiiniqui' Fonim. 

(E)l^(^uulIMU^ hb. i., epi. fti) 
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h'\^ ;uiMi«.ht'rs, but complains that whilt- his works 
1)1. ii-ht L'olil tothi-in, fur tlicir author they earned 
only fame in distant lands and with posterity.* 
Tortucc sold his " Eunuclius" to the vEdilcs, and 
biH •• Hec}Ta" to the player H<)s< iuH; while Juve- 
nal reports tUat Btotius would Iiuve starved if 
be bad not auccceded In aellin^ to the actor 
T*.\t\s his truie<Iy of Avrnve. "Stu h siilt -. " - iv^ 
Copjiluger, "were considered a» founded upuu 
natural ju^ttioe. No man could poahibly hare a 
riirht to ni;ik«' a pmfU liy Ilif snlc of the works of 
aiiuther witliout tlie uuihor's consent. It w<iuhl 
be ctinveriinjr to his^ own emolument tbe fruits of 
nnothrr''^ l;ilK)r." — It is apparent from tln M' and 
from similar refereiic<-i, tlial under the Human 
empiri' authors were in lli" habit of transferring 
to booksellers for such consideration aa tliey could 
obtain, the ri^ht to duplicate and to sell their 
works, and that, under the trade usai;('s, iIk y 
w t-re protcclt'd in so doing. There wiki no im- 
pi'rial act covering such tranafera. and it docs not 
iiplH :ir tliat in any ili vision of the I'oinan law 
■was there provibiuu for the exclusive right in the 
** copy " of literary material. — It Is nevertheless 
the ease that tbe Roman Jurists inten sti d t-lion 
ej-hrs iu the question of Immaterial pntperty. hut 
it WU8 apparently rather as n tli- wn-tical sptn ubi- 
tion than as a stud}* in prartieul law. Some of 
tlie earlier discussions as to the nalun- of projwrly 
in ideas ajuti ar to have tumcil upon the ijuestion 
as to whether such property should lake prece- 
dence over ttutt in the material which happened 
to In' iiiado use of for the expri's.sion of the ideas. 
The disciples of Proculus maintained that the 
oecapntion nt alien material ao as to make of it 
a new thini;. pive a property n\;;ht to liitii \\ ho 
bad so reworked or reshaped It; while the m hool 
of Babintis Inaiated that the ownership in the 
matcriiU must carrj* with it tli.' title to what- 
ever was produced upon the niaii rial. Justinian, 
following the opinion of Gains, took a middle 
ground, pointing out that the decision must be 
influenced by the possibility of rertorlng the ma- 
terial to its oritdnal form, and more particularly 
by tlie question as to whether the material, or 
tbat whicb iiad been produced upon it, was tbe 
mon* esM iitial. This opinion of Gains appears 
to have hud reference to the ownership of a 
oatain table upon wbieb a pieture bad been 
painted, and the decision was in favor of the art- 
isL This de<'i-<ion contains an uumL<-tukable r<-r- 
ognitkmef innnntcrlal pro|MTty, not, tO be sun-, 
in the scnsr iif a ri<;ht to exclusive reproduction, 
but in the particular application, that, while ma- 
terial projM-rty dt-jM-nds uimn the siihNt.mce, im- 
material property, that is to say. property in ideas, 
depends upon the foim. — For the centuricii fol- 
h'V^iui: thi- dt'^lruction of tin' Homm iiiipire. i 
during which literary undertakings were confined 1 
aloMMC entirely to the monasteries, the Roman 
tHage, ander which authors could dispose of their 

• BkaHntwallbprSooiKliketnuranMMit. 
■l IsagBM oels KTiptori pnin^ slTiUB. 

CArt. PBcCf M&>) 



works to booksellers, anil the latter could 1k' se- 
cured control of the pro|KTty purcha.s4-s. was en- 
tirely forgotten. No limitation was placed on the 
duplication of works of literature. According to 
Wflchter Vi rlntjHii'rht, 18'i7), it w;i> e\i u the 

case that by a statute of the university of Paris, 
imued In the Parisian bookscllors (who wore 
in larjre part dej>endenl xi|)on the n!ii%er-iiy) were 
cnjoinc*d to extend, as far as practicable, the dupli- 
cation of works of a certain class. The biuineaa 
of bookseller at that time einisistcd n-* ninch in 
the renting out for n adinir ami < opyinLi of authen- 
tic mauuMfipt versions as in the sale of manu- 
s< ripl ( opies. In tlie university of Pari«, as well 
as in that of Bologiui, a statute specitit il the least 
number of copies, usually 120, of a manuscript 
that a bookseller must keep in etock, and the 
prices for loaning manuscrfpts were also flxed by 
slalnle. The dillleulty and exjM'nse attending the 
a'production of manuscripts was in every case 
considerable (much greater than in the early days 
of the Hoinan empire^ and when, tlicn fore, an 
author desired to secure a wide circulation for Lis 
work, be came to regard the reproduction of 
ropjes, not as a n-^^erved riirhl and soun e of in- 
come, but as a M i \ iee to himself, which he Wiis 
very ready to f.ieilitate and even to comiK'nsate. 
— Throughout the middle ages, whatever Unnia- 
tcrial pro|H'rty in tlio realms of science, art or 
teehni<'s, obtained reeojinilion and proti ' lion, was 
held in ownership, not by individuals, but by 
churchos, monastCTfes or nniversities. Before the 
invciiiion of prinlin<r, the writers of tin- inidilK; 
ages were fortunate if, without a ruinous expend- 
iture, they could succeed in getting their pn^ 
diH lions iN-fore the piiMic. The printins^ press 
brou-;ht with it the possibility of a compensation 
for literary labor. Very speedily, however, the 
unresirieted rivalry of printers brought into exist- 
en< e t onip<'ting and unauthorized editions, which 
(limini-tied the pn>siK-cIs of profit, or cnlailtil 
loss for the authors, editors and printers of the 
original isKue, and thus discouraged further simi- 
lar underiakin;i;s. — As there Wiis no gem nd en- 
actment imder which tbe diiBculty could be met. 
protection for the authors and thdr representa- 
tives was sr.UL'lit throiiirlj sp^-cial " privih-^it-s." 
oblaiiued for M-parate works as issued. The earli- 
est privilege of the kind waa, according to Putter 

{ Fh itnhi'f :>nii di ut.tfhm fif'infu-tind Fur'ti'iV' ■•III), 
that concedi <i hy the repul>lic of Vi'iiii i-. ;j, 
141U, to the juri-t I'eterof Itiveniia. seeiiringto 
him and to the iniblishers selecteil by him, the 
exclusive rikdit for the printing and sjde of his 
Work "Plnenix." No term of years np|i<'ar9 to 
Iwve t)een named in tliis "privilege." It appears, 
however, that most of the early Italian enact- 
ments ill re.'ard to lit. ratnre weir fr.mied. not so 
much with reference to the pmtet tion of authors, 
as for the purpoM? of Inducing pt inters (acting 
nl-o as pulili-lier-) to uinlertake certain literary 
enterprises whir h were believetl to be of im|M>r 
tancc to the community. — The n-pidilic of Ven- 
ice, the dtikci of Flcnenoei and Leo X. and other 
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popos, conrcded at different times to certain print- 
ers the exclusive privilege of printing, for sped- 
lled temu, mely apparently ezoeedlng foturtoen 
y* ar«. otliiions of certain classic authors. At this 
lilac, when the business of the pro<itiction and 
the distribution of books was in Its infancy, such 
undertakings must have been attended with cx- 
4;eptioual rink, and have called for no little en- 
lightened enterprise on the part of the printers. 
It is fair to aMumo tliat the prinoea conceding 
tiieae priTllefes were oot fnterested In aecnring 
proAta fi r r!i,< printers, but luid in mind simply 
the encourajfement, for the benefit of tlie commu- 
nity, of literary vvDtiirea on the part of the editors 
and printt-r-i — After Italy, it U in France that 
we find the next formal recognition, on the i>urt 
i)t ilw fovenunent, of the rights of property in 
literature. Prom the re! irn of Louis XII. to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, it l)ecHHie 
xvuigu for the publisher (at that time identical with 
the printer), before undertaking the publication 
of a work, to obtain from the king an authoriza- 
tion, or li tters pnleni. tlie term of which apix'ars 
to have varied according to the nature of the 
work and the mood of the monaveh or of the ad- 
%*ising mini.>*ters. At the dose of nearl}' all of 
tlte volumes issued previous to the revolution, 1 
win he fivund printed: Let Leitm d« ISn.-ad- 
dressed, A n»» antes ft f>'i>ix rou^'ifhT.t, ff.t rj/n^ ' 
Uiioiu noa omrs iU Parkmeitt * * et nittrnt uos 
ju9tkier9, et qui font dtfttuet d tout librairt* et 
imprimtun et autrea penonne* de qudque qualiU 
et condition qu'ellei toient, iTintroduire aueun im- 
prfmiiim i trangereiShtX is to say, any unauthorizeil 
reprint) dan» autM U»u de noire oMnanee. — 
These lettm were in the llrst plare obtained, as 
in Italy, for the protection of -nix i i.il ctliIion» of 
the classics, but wry speedily the native litera- 
ture iacivaaed in importance, and the list of orig- 
inal works came to outnumber that of the re- 
prints of ancient authors. The rights specified 
in the letters were in the first place nearly always 
vested in the printer*, but it !•< < vi<lcnt, that, the 
longer the terms of the royal com c^>ions, the 
larger the remuneration that could be looked for 
from the work, and the greater tin- prii e that the 
printer would be in a i>o^«ition to pay to author 
or writer. It is also to he noted that the tenns 
granted to original French works were UKually 
longf>r than those for the new edltlotui of the 
d i^-ics or of rt-iirints of devotional works. — .\c- 
cording to Lowndes, the iJunaltic-s for infringing 
copyright were, until the revolution, heavier in 
Fr.iiu ti than anywln re < !«• in luiropc, Ii was 
argued thai Huch infringement cou.stitutetl u worse 
crime than the stealing of goods from the house 
of a nci_'!il«i>r, for in the laiti r ca«' some neirli 
gence nii_lit pos^jhly be iuiputiil to the owin r, 
while in the former it waa Stealing what had Ih-( n 
conti 1 ; to the public honor. — Theatatus of lit- 
erar . pi > !» rty was further recoirniz*^! and defined 
]>\ the so-called Onltimurr dc .t/f"(/('/<f /« of Henry 
li.. in 1556, the declaration of Charles IX., in 
1571, and the letters patent of Henry m., in 



I'iTG, luit the character of the methods of grant- 
ing and defending copyrights was not changed in 
any material leqwets.— ^ tiie deeree of Che 
national n-s.semhly of Aug. 4, 17^*9. all the privi- 
leges atTordetl to authors and owners of literary 
projK'rly by the varii»u» royal edicta were re- 
pealed. In July, 1793, the lirst general copyright 
act was pa&sed, under which, protection was c«)n- 
ceded to the author for bis life, and to his heirs 
and assigns for ten years thereafter. — The im- 
ix rial act of 1810 extended the term to twenty 
years after the author's death, for widow or chil- 
dren, the term remaining at ten years if tlie heirs 
were farther removed. In 1879 tlte act now (186^ 
in force was parsed. Under this the term wnsMt* 
tended to tifty years from the death of the author. 
The provisions of the act were also extended to 
the colonies. Foreigners and Frenchmen enjoy 
the right equally, and no restriction is made as 
to the authors Ixdng residents at the time the 
copyright is taken out. It is. further, not neces- 
sary that the first publication of the work should 
bo made in France. In cas*' the work Ix' first 
publitihed abroad, French copyriglit may subse- 
quently be secured by depositing two copies at 
the miniMry of the interior in P.iris. or with the 
secretary of the prefecture in the departments. 
The provisions of the statute alfeetinf fbreignen 
may 1h> inoilitied by any conveiition ci>nehided 
iK'lweeu France and a foreign connlry. — The cur- 
liest Qerman enactment in regard to liti rary prop- 
erty was the " privilege" accorded in NuremlKrg, 
in 1501, to the poet Conrad Celles, for the works 
of the |>oet Ilroswista (Helena von Rossow, a 
nun of the Benedictine cloister of Oardenheim). 
As this author had been dead for 800 years, the 
privilige \v:i> evitlently n«it i.ssiicd for her pro- 
tection, but must rather have been based upon the 
idea of encouraging Ceftos in a pniisewortfay (and 
probably unmnunerative) mulertaking. Betwtrn 
the years 1510 and 1514 we lln«l reconl of " priv- 
ileges " issued by the emperor Maximilian in favor 
of the sermons of Geiler of Kaisersherg, and the 
writiiiirs of S.hottius, Stabius and others. In 
l.'i:t4 Luther's translation of the Bible was issued 
in Wittenberg under the protection of tlie "priv- 
ilege" of the elector of Saxony. — Penalties for 
piratical reprints were somelinies s|M eif]iKl in the 
specuil "privileges." but from 1660 we And oer- 
tain general acts under which privileged works 
could obtain protectitH), ninl their owners could 
secure against reprlnters uniform penalties. Do- 
crres of this clniis were issued by the city of FVnnk- 
fort in ir>.')7, 1660 and 1775. by Nuremberg in 

16'23, by 1 1 ler toraic of Saxony in 1661, and by 

the imperial u'overument in 1646. There wen> alM 
enactments in Hanover in 1778, and in Austria in 
179r». .Ml of thealtove s|K ( itie<l acts expresisly per- 
mitted the reprinting of " foreign" worlis, that is, 
of works issued outside of the domain covered by 
the enactment. PirHtlcal reprinting between the 
difTerent German sl4tles int ie.i«i il, iherefore. with 
the growth of the literature, and although the in- 
Jury and injustice caused by it were recognised, 
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mod mcuuns for its suppreaaioQ were proroiHe<l 
bjr the emperora Leopold II. and Franciii IT. ( 1790 

and 1793). iKHhini: in tliis (liit'^Midn cduM hr uccom 
pUnlied by the uuwwldy impchttl niacliiQer}'. — In 
17M legffllatkm waa Inangwated in the Pnusfaui 
imrlianu-nt. whicli was acccpti (] Iiy thcotlu r •stales 
of Gvmuiiiy (excepting Wurtctubcrg auli Mcc-kk-ii- 
• burg), under which all German authors and for- 
♦^•isrn authors who«e worka were n'pwscnlt'<l by 
pulili>ber8 taking part in ibe bcMik fairn in Frank- 
fort and Lx'ipzig, were protected throughout the 
atatea of Qermaay acainati unauUiorized reprinta. 
~Aoc(ntling to Kloatennaikn theae enactmentM 
were only in small pan cfTectivf, and it was not 
until forty years later, that, under the later act« of 
the new German confederacy. Gcnmm anthors 
•wiTi' alil ' In set lire thmuglmut Oi riiiany a satis- 
factory protection. It is, uevert Iteles^, the cum; 
that lo thoae who framed the Berlin enactment of 
1T91 iiiu^t Ik- given thf crrtlit of die r!r-.t steps 
toward tlie practical recognition of inlcritaliunul 
copyright. — The copyriglit MatQlO now in force 
in Oermanr. including KIhoss and Lothringen, 
dates from 1871. Tiie term is for the life of the 
HUthor and for thirty ywirs then-after. The copy- 
right regi«try for the empire ia kept at Leipzig. 
*!%e protection of the law Is alFordrd to the worki 
of fiii/i 11-. wlictlKT iiuMi<li<(| in-i(li- or outside 
of the empire, and ahM> to works of aliens, if thutic I 
tn pttbltahed bf a Arm doing buaineaa within 
the empire, — Tii Italy literary copyrii:lit n-fs ' 
upon Uie statute of Ibtid. The term in for the lite i 
of the author and for forty yearH after his death, 
or for ei;,'lity years from tlie publication of the ' 
work. .Vfler the expitaiion of the tirst forty 
jew>. however, or after the death of thcauthor. in 
case thia dues not take place until more than forty 
years hare elapsed since the pulilication. the work ; 
i» open to publication by any on.- w lii> will jiay to 
the author of the copyright aroyalty of 5 lM;r cent, 
of the publiabcfl price. It Is necessary to deposit 
two copies of the work, together with ;i de< lara- 
tioD in duplioate, at the prefecture of ibe province. 
No diminctinn is made between eitixens and aliens, 
and the provisions nf the law are ap[iliralile to the 
author- of works tii-s( pulili-lied in any foreign , 
<ounlry, UtwiM-n which and Italy there is no copy* | 
right tresuy. — In Austria the term of literarj' copy- ' 
right '\* forthirly yean* after the author's death, and 
the other provisioits of the a( t in fon !■ are similar 
to thotM- of the German statute. — In Holland luid 
Belgium, «'opyright, formerly periK-tual. is now ! 
limited to the life of tin- author ami twi nty vi .irs 
tbervaf ivr. — la Denmark, copyriglit, formerly 
perpetnal. Is now limited to thirty years from the 
date of ])ubliaition — In SweiN n. co]tyri::lit was 
^■o, until recently, i)erpclual. iiy the act of 1877, 1 
however, It now endures for the life of the author, j 
and fi>r fifty yeap< tlicreafier. The provisi<ins of 
\Uf l.iw are made npiilieable to the works of for- 
< i':n authors only on condition of reciprocity. — 
In Spain, copyright n-xts on the act of 1878. and 
endurea during the life of ibo author and for 
«fgb^ yaara ilMfaafter. If tta« right be assigned 



by the author, and the author Icare no heirs, it 
belongs to the assignees for eighty years ftam the 

author's death. In the case, howev. r, of In irs 
being left by the author, the assignment holda 
good for but twen^*lhre years, after which the 
ownership revert.s to the heirs for the remaining 
fifty-five years of the tenn. Owners of foreigu 
works will n iaiii their rights in Bpaln, prorlded 
they adhere to the law of their own country. The 
copyright registry is kept at the ministry of the 
interior, and to ix?rfect the registrj' a deposit of 
threecopies of the work is required. The Spanish 
government is authorited to conclode copyright 
tn-atii with fori iirn countries on the condition 
of complete reciprocity between the contracting 
parties. Under sudi an arrangement any author, 
or his representative who ha.s legally Mt^ured copy- 
ri{^t in the one country, would be, without f lur- 
ther formalitieB, entitled to enjoy it In the other.-> 
In Hu>-i:i, copyright endures fortho life of the au- 
thor, and for tifty years thereafter. — In Greece the 
term is flftei-n yvarn f r >m ] ublication. — In Japan 
the law of copyright (hiten from 1874. Manuscript 
must be examined by the department of the in- 
terior, and if found free from disloyal opinions 
or any matter calculated to injure public morals, 
a certificate of protection is promptly issued. 
Three < iipies of the work must Im? depo-itci in the 
department, and the fees amount to the value of 
six more copies. — In China, notwithstanding the 

lar.'c body of national literature, no laws have 
bit n enaetcil for the protection of literary prop- 
erty. —In Great Britain the act of 1842, now 
(If^) in fori-e, provides as follows: CopjTight In 
a book endures for forty -two years from the date 
of publication, or for the author's life, and for 
seven years after, whichever of these two terms 
may be the lonecr. The first publication of the 
work must Ik- in Great Britain. The copy can be 
taken out by any author or owner who is a British 
citizen, or by an alien who may at the thne of the 
tirvt pidilicalion be within the British dominions 
(in any portion of the British empire). The work 
must be registered hi the records of the atatloners' 
company, am! five copies must bo delivenvl to 
certuin in-litmion.s spe« ilied. A bill is now , how- 
ever, before parliament, framed mainly upon the 
recommendations of the copyright conunission of 
1S7><. whii'h pn»vides that tlie term of copyright 
for l>^)oks nhall be fifty yi .ir>-. Ih.it in the case of 
British Mubjeclscopy right extends to all the British 
dominions; thatnlirns, wherever resident, shall be 
entitli d to Rriti-li ( opyright on n gislering their 
work iu lliat luirt of the British dominions when 
it was first published. — The history of the status 
of liti rary property in England prior to is 
given in detail in the article of 31r. MucletMl (vol. 
1., p. 642). It is in England that the nature and 
basis of copyri.'lit have lei (■ive<| tlie most thor- 
ough ranvidentlion, and the Knglish opinions (al- 
though representing wty wide differencrn among 
iherosi'lves) have been the most im))ortant con> 
tribuiions to thedisruwion of the subject. It is 
sulBcieot to note here that the first record of the 
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m-oirnif ion of property in literature appears In 
loOy (that i-, lialf a cintury lalt-r than in Fraiicf 
orOcnnauy) when the eailieat entry of tit!i s was 
made on the rej;islcr of t lie compnny of HtutioniTs iu 
London. As cjirly us ir»;{4, however, ncnry VIII. 
granted to the university of C"anihriii;:i' llieexehi- 
sive right of print inj^ certain books in wliich the 
crown claimed a prerogative. Aftenrnrd, pRtentM 
evm j^n'ri'ij io were prunteil to indivirlunls. Prior 
to 1710 tlicre was no le^ishition creating lilerar}' 
propertj or conflninf ownership, nor any abrid^- 

iMii its perpetuity or re^trictinir it< eti jovju'^nt. It 
Wiis iiiiiieistiMMl, therefore, to owe iln e.\i-.iei)cc to 
comnton law, and this conclusion, arrived nt bv 
the weiirlitiest niitlioril ies, remniniil pr.ii lit ally 
iini|uestione«i until 1771. For the i)rovi-ii>iis of 
theat t of 171(» <S Anne), the details of the ca.ses 
of sillier r^>. Taylor (1708), and Donaldson t*. 
Bccket (1774), the dhcusssions conrvminf^ these 
< a'i >, with the opinI<iii> of I.onl Man-Ileld. Lord 
Camden and Ja»ticc VatcM, and also for the debate 
attending? the framing of the act of ISIS, with the 
argum(>nts of Taifoiird. Lonl ( ajnplx-II, Justice 
Colcridgt*, Lord 3Iacaulay aud Thoniuii IIooil, 
the raider is referred to Mr. Ifacleod^s pafx-r. 
— In tlie T'nit'd States the first net in n '.'arrl 
to eop\ ri^rht was jiasM il in Connci iieut in Jan- 
uary, 1788. Tin's was followed hv the .Mas.»<a- 
cIium'IIh act of March, 1783. that of Virginia in 
1785. and New York aud Xew Jersey in 1780. 
TheM- HctH were <lue more purlieularly to the ef- 
fot ts of Noah Webster, and their first service was 
the protection of his famous " Speller." Webster 
jr)urin yi il from state capital to slate (•a]>ilal, to 
urge upon governors and legislatures the imme- 
diate necessity of cofiyrif^t laws, and under hff 
per^isten<-y ine;i«iures Irul al*o lieen pronn'-sed and 
in i^iirt framed in ItlioiU; iNland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and Poulli Candina. The 
nwe»»ity for state laws on the suhje< l was, how- 
ever, obviated ity the l iiitetl Slates statute of 
1790. In en atiiiL,' a public and legislative opinion 
which made such a law po^^iblc. Webster's writ- 
ln|;s and personal influence were all important. — 
Previous to the adoption of the federal constitu 
tion, in 1787, a general copyright law was not 
within the province of the central government, 
and in order to encounijre the stales in the fram 
ing of copyright legislation, a resolution, pro- 
poNi'd by Madison, was adopted in congress. In 
.May. 17'*3, recommending to the state* the adop- 
tion of htwH securinj; coi>yri!ilit for a term <»f not 
less than fourteen years. The stale acts passeil 
prior to this resolution had conceded a term of 
twenty-one years. The act of lliK> providitl for 
the slmrtiT time MiL'u't -led by Madison. The act 
of 18:U extended the fourteen year* to iweniy- 
eighl, with privilepe to the author, his widow or 
fhihln ri, of r m \Nal for fourteen years more. 
The act of 1834 provided that all dectls for the 
transfer or assignment of copyrifrht should be 
re( onl. d in the ofllee in whi<'h tin- original entry 
had been made. la 1846 the act establishing the 
8mithaoDian institution required that one copy of 



tlie work copyriirhte<l shnidd Ik* delivered to that 
iustiiution. and one copy to the library of congress. 
This provision was rcinalcd in 1880, by a statute 
which transferred to the d' partment of the inte- 
rior tlu' cnsttHly of the publications and records. 
In IHfiri the cttpies were apliB Ordered to be de- 
livcrcil to the library of congress. In 1801 an net 
was pas-i(l. pro\iilin«j that cases of copyri-jbt 
could, without reirard to the amount involved, Ije 
appealed to the supreme court. — The act now iu 
force in the Untied Btates, is that of July, 1870, 
(see Rev. Stat . s, ( s 4018-4071). Tins provide* 
that the bu>iues.s of copyrights shall be tuider 
charjee of the librarian of congress; that copy- 
rii'hts may l>e sicui eil by nny ( iii/cn r>f the United 
Stales or r( si(l( 111 therein; that the term of copy- 
riifht shall lx« twenty-ciirht years, with tbe privi- 
lege of renewal for the further term of fotirteen 
years, by the author If he l»e still living «n«l con- 
tiaui*K to he a citizen or a roiilent, or by his widow 
or children if he be dead; that two copies of the 
work shall be deposited in the library of contrrtss; 
IliMt the work must first Iw [nibli-hed in the I'niled 
States, aud thai the original jurlsdidiou of all 
suits under the eopyrifriit laws shall rest with the 
I'nifed States cirr-uit eouris. — I'tider the j>f. sf m 
interpretation of the eonrts in both the L'liitcd 
States and Kuro|M>, co]tyri<irht in published works 
exists only by virtue «>f the statute's delining (or 
estahlishin;;) it, while in works that have not Int n 
published, nuch as compositions prepared C-xclu- 
sively for drumatic rcprcsentatioiif the copyright 
obtains through the common law. Copyrijrbt by 
statute is of nii rs-isy lituili d to the term of years 
specified iu the enact mcut, 'nhtle copyright at 
common law has been held to be perpetual. The 
leadinL' KuL'Iish dei i^ions li;ive befori' li- t ii referre.l 
to. The l'uite«l Slates di-< ision, w liieh still serves 
as a precedent on the point of the statutory limita- 
tion of copyri'_'ht, is that of the rniiiil St:(!es 
supreme courl in IKU, in the case of Whealon r.i. 
Peters. This decision involvetl the purport of the 
United States law of 1790, and the determination 
of the same quf>stinn that had been decided by the 
house of lords in 1774. \iz., whether copyright in 
a published work existed by the common law, 
and. If so. whether it had been taken away by 
statute. The curt held that the l:,\v h.id In-en 
settled in England, the act of 8 Aiuic having taken 
away any right previously existing at common 
law; that there w as no common law of the I'liiti il 
States; anil that the copyrii;ht statute of 1790 did 
not affirm a ri^^ht already in existence, but created 
one. Jtjstiees Thomjison luid Haldwin, in op|x.s 
in>,' the decision of the four jusiict-s eoncurrini: in 
the dtfisioii, tm-k I lie ground that the conmion 
law of England tltd prcvaU in the United States, 
and that copyright at common law had been fully 
n cognizt d, and that, even if it were admitttil that 
»uch copyright hud been abrogated in England by 
the statute of Anne, such statute had of course 
no cfTecl cither in the i olonit s or in the T'nifed 
States. " These cousideralions," says Drone, 
"deprive Wheaton w. Peten of modi of tta 
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weight ai an auUiority." Id 1880, in the cnso of 
Putnam «t. Pollard, it was claimed by tlu> plaint- 
Iff that the (Id i-inn in WlieatOO ff. P( t< rs imild 
in any ca.se only nukc a preoctlcnt fur l'enni»yl- 
▼ania; thai the En^li»li common law obtained In 
till- »>lat«" of N*'W York, and ( kuIiI nol hnvc Ix-cn 
MflifU-U by the st;initf ul Aiin«' ; Init th<; New 
Yoric SUprenu- vumt dfcidtil that Whtnilon vn. 
Peters cf>u»tituti <l a valid prm-dent. — What inny 
bt thf Siibjfet of I '•■jii/n'f/fit. In order to acquire a 
copyright in a w«irk, ii is necessary that it sitould 
be original. The ori^fiuality can, however, con- 
•ht in the form or armnjeemcnt a« well as in the 
vul»^ian<'e. Corii (■ti.iii> aiMitioMs to an olil 
work. Dot the property uf the eoiiipiler, can abo 
■n-ure copyright. The copyright of private let* 
ter-i fonuinu' litt rary comiKoiiiono, in in the com- 
po-er aoil nut in the wci iver. (Oliver m. Oliver, 
Pcrclval w. Phipps el al.. Story's Com.) — The 
Eni:li-h ••talute, and 6 Viet., detlms "hMok" 
•■l<» juean an«l inc lude every v«>lunu-, pari or di- 
Tiiiioo of a volume, pamphlet, sheet of letter- 
prrw, sheet of mu»ic, map. chart or plan sepa- 
rately publi^hed " The right of property in 
lectures, whether written or oral, i> now eonfimied 
by ftiatute, the most important UngliHh decision on 
the point being that of Abemethy m. Iltitcbiiumn, 
and Amrrioio precedents b> ill IVntlrtt m. Crit- 
tenden. Kuene w. Kimball, and Putnam r«. Meyer. 
Cktpyrigtat can be lecured for original arrange- 
ments of common mati-rial, or novel pri'<«entntions 
of familiar facts, lu I'utnani n*. Meyer the New 
York supreme court lieid that certain tabular lists 
of nnntoniieal names, arrangi-cl in a pet uliar and 
arbitrary manner fur the pur|xisf of furilitating 
the work of memori/Jng, were entitle<l to i)rotee- 
tion. — Abridgmcuu and abstracts, which can be 
called genuine and just, are also entitled to copy- 
ri_'lit. iLawrenre r», Dana, Gray r^. Hii-m II et 
al.) According to English precedent, copyright 
ean not exist In a woric of IRielous, iinmond, ob- 
wene or irreligiojw tendency. Th<Te is no record 
in the United States of a caM3 in which the ques- 
tion of oo^rriglit in irreligious books has been 
con^^llem^. Drone points out that (he iinifonn 
const ni( tion of the law relating to blasphemy in 
eridence of the large fre<-dumof inquiry and dis- 
CUBiion allowed in religious matters. On this 
point the opinion of Justice C<H»ley (People m. 
HusrgU-s. 8 Johns. Ri-p., N. Y.) is worth <iting. 
"It doca not follow because blasphemy is punisii- 
aMe as a crime, that therefore one is not at liberty 
t'> lii'putr and ar.nie agalust the truth of the 
Chrittiau religion, or of any accepted ditgmo. Its 
'dlvlnr origin and truth ' are not so far a«lmitted 

In thi- law as to prtfludc their iH-ini: eontfi "vertid. 
To forbid diseussions on this subject, ex( epl by 
the Tarloas seels of belie veni, would be to abridge 
the li?K rty of speech and of tin- pri'vs on a jioint 
which, w ith many, would be rej;arde<l as the nuwt 
imiiort.tnt of nil " In qiioiitii.; a similar opinion 
of JuKticc 8tory. Prone concludes that "there 
•pprars to hi- no good reason why valid copyright 
vBl n< t n-Mi in a publkation in which are dciUed 
143 xou m. >- 96 



any or all of the doctrines of tlie Bible; provided 
tlie motives and manner of the author be such as 

not to warriml the finding of a ea.se of l)ta~]ilii my 
or immorality. ' — bc'vcrul of the questions con- 
cerning the status and the defense of litcnir}- 
prnperty in this eouiitry are only now Ix-ginning 
to come into »li.s« u.^sji.n. The lilemturu of the 
country is still so young that as yet but A small 
l)ortion of it has survived the statute terra of 
copyright. From the prev-nt time, however, nn 
the terms of works which have establishwl a iw>si- 
tlon as chisiiioi. begin in part or in whole to expire, 
we can/loolc forwiurd to a largtn' number of issues 

' and of suits connected with alKr'c*! infringements 
of copyright. — The case of Putnam f«. Pollard* 
decided In the New York ntprmne court In 1881, 
coven d some points that appear to have not lie- 
fore nteiveil consideialion. The defendants had 
reprinted some fragmentary and unrevised por* 

' tinits of the Works of \Va.sliinglon Irving, on 
which the copyright had expired, and ollered 
these for sale under the designation of "Irving's 
AYorks." The plaintiff had for ft number of 
years u.sctl thi.s title to descrilie the authorized, 
complete and revisetl writings of this author 
in the shape in which he liad dnnlly prepared 
them for posterity. Tlie plnintllT sought to enjoin 

the sale, un<ier the alto\ e title, of the I'l au'inenlary 

work, on the several grotutds ihul it misk-il the 
public, emised tnjuiy to the literary reputation of 

Irving, and interfered with ilir pruiv rly rights of 
Irving's heirs. The ( ouri-. liet iiled. however, that 
as lonii:n8tlie volumes in <(iie-.tion eontained noth- 
ing but material which had actually been written 
by Irving, it was not unlawful to designate them 
as "Irvinji's Works." even though the writing* 
should not t>e in complete or in their final fonn; 
and the Injunction was denied. The question in- 
volved was, it will be not. d. one of trademark, 
and the decision took tlte grouiul that an author's 
name, combined with the term "works," does 
not constitute' a traib' mark. I'ndcrtliis nding, it 
might lie pniiK-r to add to the title p^igcis of vol- 
umes of "fragments" sold as "works," the can- 
lion •'.Cavesif emptor." — The four theories which 

I h ive resulted fn>m this discussion of a century, 
are ijius summutaed by Drone: 1. That bltelkct- 
ual productions constitute n spi-cies of property 
founded in natural law, ri'Cf)gni7.e«l by the com- 

' mtm law, and neither lost l>y publication nor tidceo 
away by legislation; 2. That an author has, by 
common law. an exelnsive right to control his 
work'^ belVife, and not after, pubiiration ; I!. Thai 
this right is not Utni by publication, but has been 
destmyed by statute: 4. That copyright ts a mo- 
nopoly of liniiteil <luralion, cre.ited and wh-i|ly 

i regulateil by the legislature, and that an author 
has. tlierefon', no other title to his published works 
than thai v'iveii liy statute. — The lirst CfUintry to 
take action in reirard to international copyright 
was Prussia, uhieh, in ISMJ, parsed an art r on- 
oeding the protection of the Pru>siuo statute to 
the writers of every countiy which should grant 

I rcdprodty. In 1CB7 a oupyrigfat convention wu 
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condiKlcd Ix'twccn tho (lifferpnt mi-nilwrs of llic 
German toiifL'dt'nitioii. — This was followi'il l)y 
the En<;lish act of IKiH, 1 and 2 Vict., c. 59, 
amcndi-d and extended by 15 Vict., c. 12. This 
act provided that her majesty ini<;ht. by order in 
council, ffrunt the privilt'trc of coiiyridit to au- 
thors of books, etc., first published iu any foreign 
ooustry to be named in anch order, provided al- 
waj's that "due protci ti n had boon sorund by 
the foreign power so uuiULtl in such order in coun- 
cil, for the beaeflt of partlea Interested in works 
flret publishcil in the Briti>ili dfiniiiiions," — Dif- 
ferent provisioii.s may be made iu the arrange- 
ments vith dilTen-iit countrii-s. Under the gen- 
eral copyright act, no right of property is recog- 
niztnl iu any book, etc., not flrnt published in her 
majesty'^ dominiouM. Hence, British as well as 
foreign authors first publishing abroad, have no 
protectton In Onat Brhatn vnitm n enuTentlon 
has been framed, vmdrr tho intomationiil i i>i>y- 
right act, between Great Britain and the coun- 
try In which the fiutancatlon fe made. It may be 
noted lure tliit the condition of "first publira- 
tiun " which ubtuin.s in the statutes of nearly all 
countriee, has been held to be complied with by 
a niinuUaneou» pul)lieation iu two or more coun- 
tries. — Under thi.s internationul copyrijthl aci, 
Great Britain bn.s entered into copyright oonven- 
tioHH with the following countries: with Saxony, 
in 1846; France, in lail; PnwJiia, in IKIS; statcH 
of Germany comprised in the Gi rman empire: 
Anhalt. in 1853; Brunswick, in ItMU; Hamburg, 
in 1888; Hanover, In 1847; Oldenburg, In 1847; 
ne««' Drtrm-<t;idl. in \x*yi. Thuriiiirian I'nion. in 
1847. (It is not clear what ellecl the alisorplion 
of thew states Into the empire may Imve liad upon 
thelrae%'cral ("in ii.dit in Mtii's.) With S[>Min, in 
18S7 (temptmirily n iirvv. il iu IbSO); Ik'lyium. in 
1H.'».'>: and Sardinia, in IMti2 (conflrmied in 1867 by 
the kinjxilom «if Italy). — The conventions with 
thi- "ii veral G^-rman >tales eonlain essentially idrn- 
tira! itrovision.«*, which are a^ follows : " The au- 
thor of any book to whom the laws of either state 
(Enelish or German) give copyrieht, shall Ik? en- 
tiii<><l to f\i n !-<• thai riL'hl in the other of such 
states, for llie Mame term to which an author of a 
similar work wnnhl be entitled if it were flrat 
piddi^luNl in sm h other stale The authors of 
c-iieli Mate bimll enjoy in the other the MUue |iro- 
leeilon against piracy and unauthorized rrpubli- 
cation, and slmll have tln' <:{\w ttn-dii's Ix-fof' 
eourls of justi<»-, as tin- law iiil..i'ls to the donn s- 
tir authors. Translators an- prolerted against a 
piracy of their translation, but acquire uo exclu- 
sive rijrhl to tran.<!latc a work except in the fol- 
lowing ca.<*c: The author who notifies on the litli- 
page of his book his intention of reserving tlie 
right of tranMation. will, durinp flvo ycim from 
the first ]tulili' alioii of the honk tic cnii'li 'l t-i 
prolecliou. iu the treaty state, from the publica- 
tion of any iranslatiim not authorized by bim. 

Til nrd'T, howcMT t'l s, ( !rc Thi- ]irotc<-lion, the 
author must, within ihni> months of ihe tir-^t pub- 
Ucttlon of hb book, register the title and deposit 



a copy in tho proper office in fho treaty State; j>art 
of the aulliori/.eil translation must appear within 
a year, and the whole of it within three years of 
the deposit and regiKtration of the original; and 
the translation must itself be duly regisKrred an<l 
deposited, When a work ij* is-sucd in parts, each 
part shall be treated as a separate book; but notice 
of the reaervation of the right of translation need 
lie printi-d only on the rtr-l |>ai:c, The importa- 
tion into either of the two states of unauthorized 
oopiei of worki protected by the convention, is 
forbidden. A certified copy of the entry in the 
registry of either state .shall prima J'atie confer an 
exclusive right of republication within Sttch state. 
— The provisi(ms of the oxistin? conventions l)e- 
tween England and France. Spain, Ik-lgium and 
Italy, arc essentially identical with those of the 
German treaty. Tlie oontincntul book, on the 
title page of which luu been duly printed the an- 
iionnrcnuiit of the n-wrvation of the right of 
translation, must be duly registered at stationers' 
hall, London. The Engliah work must be reglB« 
tered for France at the hmrau <},■ In IHmiiri''- of 
j the ministry of tlic interior, in Paris, and for 
I Spain and Belgium at the corresponding ofllcea . 
in Madrid and Brus-scls. — The pmvisions of the 
treaty l>etwcen S|>ain and Fi-aii«-e, which is Icutcd 
upon the Spanish copyright act of 1878, have, 
in the main, been followed in the conventions be- 
tween Spain and Italy, Spain and Portugal, France 
and Italy, etc. They are a^ follows : 1. Complete 
reciprocity twtweeu the contracting parties; 2. 
Treatment of («cb nation by the other as the moet 
favored nation; '■). .\ny auilior or his rcpre^entii- 
tive wholtas legally securetl c<»pyright in the one 
country, to enjoy it forthwith In the other, with- 
out further formalities; 4. T!ic jirohibition in each 
country of ihe priming, .selling, iut{>ortation or 
exportation of works in the langiMge of the other 
count rj-, without the consent of the owners of the 
copyright tliemn.— The copyright treaty lM-tw»>cn 
I France and Germany, as fnuneil in ISKi, is a step 
j in advance in many ways. By article ten, authora 
' of the two countries are spared all formalltiea 
of registration, and Ihe apiK-arance of the writer'!* 

I name on the title page is to be considered suffi- 
cient proof of hia righta, unlew the contraiy la 
proved. In thi' case of anonym ms or p-endony- 
j mouH works the jmlilisher will 1m n uanleil jls the 
I author'n representative. The knoity jNilntof tlie 
' ri'.rht of translation has btvn solved by a compro- 
mise. The necessity to print a n-serve of the 
right of tnmslaiion on the txH>k is alK>lished. as is 
the registration of transhitions. The author is to 
retain his right of translation for ten yoara. Instead 
of the live hitherto allowed. When a work islB> 
I sued iu parts, the ten years are to bo counted from 
I the issue of the last part. Books and arting plays 
an jiut on tho san>c ff>oting: and the treaty will 
I "PI'ly works already published. — .Vn interna- 
I tional literary aflHOdatlon was organixod aome 
years at-'o. with Victor Hu^'i as its lii-si pn-^ideni, 
1 and has l»eeu of M-rvii-c in calling uiteiiiion to de- 
I fecU in existing enactments and ounventiona for 
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tbe protection of property In literatim-. It lui^ ' 
ifceiitly called i»|iccial uttentioa to tbeexccptionul 
position oeeupiiHl by tlie United States toward the 
literature of other countries. — IJi-twicii no two 
couDtriea has the exchange of literary producliona 
twco M> coaaidemble or ao Important as between 
Oieat Rritiiin ami ilic rnifeil Stati-s. The intert'st.H 
of authur», ut' readers, uf puhliKliers, of nation- 
al litermture and of national morality, huvu alilic 
dt-nianded that the exf 'huti;r<' slunihl be jilacrd un- 
der inleruatioiml ri'i^uhilion, uiul lliat tiiis cxteii- 
wSiwevae hy the public of each country of the lit- 
•crnture of the other ahould be conditioned upon 
an tidef|untc acknowledgment of the rightn of the 
pnKluetrn of such literature. — It is a dinjiniee 
Uiaithe two grval English-apcaking people, claim- 
Inf to fttand among the mosi «n]igbtenf>d of the 
<onuniiiiity of luitioiis, should bc praelically the 
•only members of »uch conunuol^ which have 
failed to arrive at an ngreement in this all -Import 
tant intcnritiona! i>siH'; niul it is tiiorlifyin;jf for 
«u Anu-ritan to Iw obliired to admit tliat there- 
^ponnibility for niich failure must, in the main, 
rest with the I'nittil States. —The reprodurtion 
* of Briii.sh literature in this country ha.*<. durini; 
the paol century. Iwen much more considerable 
than thai of American litemiure in Qreat Briudn, 
and the dirert torn to the Eni;li»h anlhom, through 
the \\ int of an a'^'Und and leirali/.cd reniuneni- 
tion from the Amcricuu editions of their works, 
has therefore been greater tlian the oorreapond- 
ins; <iire< t loss to American author-*. Kor this 
4tnd ft>r other rea>«on>«, the sugge^lions and pro|)o> 
ritiona ftir an international arrangement luve been 

Tniip" frf<jiifnt and more pres*in'.r on the part of 
Kni'land. Anti although it iscerrainly (rue, liiat , 
from an early thite the rightfulness and desirn- 
billly of an international copyriKlil have Ixrn 
maintuineri in this country, not only by authors, 
but by l</adin<^ publishers and many others who , 
have given thought and hibor to the matter, it | 
is nerertlieleM the caae that the views of tbe^c | 
ad VIM airs of a measure liave not as y{t lum 
auccfs.»fui in s«<'uring the legislation required to 
change the nationni policy. This poliry still per- 
>isi . iitly refu«»es to recoiyidre the rijrhts of any 
alien writer*, and, tliroiii^li su< h refusal, continues 
toil^Ci ■ giieviiits anil indefensible wrong, not 
only ui»on huch aKn-n writers, but also upon the 
authorH and the liteniture i>{ our own eomiiry. — 
Tlie Iiwtory of the efforts nuide in this ( ..utiiry to 
secure inirmatinnal copyright is not a loiii: one. 
Tbeaitempta have been few, and bare becii luck 
iuK In org:mi/jition and in un.iniiniiy of opinion, 
and they have for the mottt part U-eu made with 
hot little apparent expertation of any immediate 

nucress, Tli'-e illtcreslnl serin to li.ivc llr.irl V al- 

*.iys felt that |M)pulur opinion wtis, on the whole, 
asain-t them, and tliat progreaa ennld be hoped 

for filly tliniueh the slow process of buildinL' up 
bywlucaiion and discussion a more cnliL'liirneil 
public undorstnndin;;. — In \s:\H, after the passing • 
of the flrwt international copyright act in <; tt.it 
Britain. Lord Polmcnton invited the American 



' jrovemment to co-operate in oMabliiihing a copy- 
riLrlit convention between the two countries. In 
the year jMevious, Henry Clny. as chairman of 
the joint library conunillee, lunl re|H»rted to the 
aeualo very t»lrougly in favor of such a convention, 
taking the ground that the author's right of prop> 
erty in bis work is similar to that of the inventor 
in liis pjitent. This is a logical position for a pro> 
teetionist, interested in the rights of labor, to have 
taken, and the advocates nf the so-calle*! protective 
system, who call themselvi-s the followers of 
lli iiry Clay, luit who are to day opposeil to any 
full nn-ognition of nuthor»i' riulils, would do well 
to bear in nund this opinion of their ablest leader. 
— No action was taken in regjird to Mr. Clay's 
report or Lord PaimcrKton's proposal. In 1840 
Mr. O. P. Putnam fsroed in pamphlet form " An 
Arjxunicnt in behalf of International Copyri^rht " 
the first publication on this subject in the United 
Btates of which we And recnnl. It was prepared 
by him.s<']f and Dr. Francis Liebcr. lu 1843 Mr. 
Putnam obtaine<l the signatures of ninety-seven 
publishers, printers and binders to n petition he 
iiad prepared, which WJts duly pn-sented to con- 
jrress. It to<»k the broad grouml thai the absence 
of an inlerrtatioiial copyright was "alike injurious 
to the huKioe^s of publishing and to the best in- 
terests of the people at large." A memorial, orig- 
inating in Pliil.i li lphia. w,is presented the R;»me 
year, in opposition to this petition, selling fortli, 
amnnir other ronHiderations. that an international 
copyriv'lit would jirevent the adaptation of Eng- 
lish books to Americau wants. — In the report 
made by Mr. Baldwin to eonfiesa twenty-five 
years laier, he remarks tliat " the mutilation and 
, reeonst ruction of American Inniks to suit Kuglish 
wants are common to a shameless extent." — In 
11W3 the question of a copyright convention with 
Great Britiin was apun under discussion, the 
, measun- Ix ing favored by Mr. Everett, at that 
I time secretary of stale. A treaty was m^>tiatod 
I by him. in conjunction with Mr. John F. Cramp- 
ton, minister in Londini, wliii li ]iri»\ ided .simply 
that all authors, artists, composers, etc., who 
were entitled toeopyright In one country, should 
Ik- entitled to it in the olhr r on the saine tennsand 
for the simc length of time. The treaty was re- 
poried favorably from the convention on foreign 
relations, but was laid upm the table in the com- 
mittee of the whole. While this mcjisun' was 
ufider discussion, live of the leadinir publishing 
hoUNs in New Y<»rk addressed a letter to Mr. 
Everett, in which, while favoring a convention, 
they advisetl: 1st. thiii the fi rt i:.'n author must Ik; 
miuired to register the tillu of his work in the 
United States before Its publication abroad: 8d, 
that the ^\ ork. to s, i ur- piuie( tion, nnist ]><■ issued 
in the United States within thirty days of its pub- 
lication abroad: and M. that the re^nt must be 
wholly manufactured in the I'lnti d States. — In 
; 1853 iienrj' C. {'arey publisjicd his " Letters OH 
i international copyright," in which he took the 
irronnil that the facl> and iiii as in a literary pro- 
. ductiou are the common property of society, and 
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that profHTly in copyright is indcfcDHible. — In 
1858 a bill wu introduoed into the bouse of rcprc- 
WDtatfves tgr MorriB. of PieniuylTania, pro- 

\ for fntMnWltonal ci>pyri;rl>t <>n the b;i-is (if 

au catiro rBnyumfacturc of the foreign work, and 
it« rriMsue by an American pubUsher witlitn thirty 
(l:iy>» (if its pnhliciiiidn ahrnad. Tliis liill does not 
appear tu have rctcivcd (uiy O'li^idt ration. — la , 
Harch, 18«s. a cin-ulur Ictti r, Ii.adcd "Justice to 
Authors and Arii.st«i," was isnuHl by acommittw 
composed of Gi'orin-P. Pulnani. S. Irenanis Prinn', 
Uenry Ivisou, James Parton and Egbert Hazard, 
cnlliog together a meeting for the consideraUoa of 
the subject of intemationa] cnpyri<;ht. The meet- 
iiiir was held on the 9th of Api il. Mr. Bryant pre 
Killing, and a MK-iety wtui urgauiz(xi uodiT the 
title of the ** Copjrrlght Aiwociation for the Pro- 
ff ( linn an<l Advarncmrtit <>f I.itr ritiire and Art," 
of which Mr. Bryuui was made president, and E. 
C. Stedmaa aeeretary. TIic primary object of the 
H-ssorlation was }<tali'd to li<> " to jinitimie tlie en- 
actment of a just and suilahlc intcrnaiioaal copy- 
rifrht law for the lienefn of autliors ami artiMs in 
nil fwirts of the world." A memorial had bwn 
prepared by the nbove-racniioned c<»mniittef to Ix* 
prescnli-d to eongres-s. which re<|U» st»'d compress 
to give its early atieaiion to the paiMige of a bill, i 
"to MHnire in all parts of the world the right of 
Hurlinr-." Vi'it which inadr no recommi'tHlatioiis as ! 
to the details uf any meaj»ure. Of the 153 signa- 
tures attached to this memorial. 101 were thaw of 
authors and 19 nf publishers. — In the fall of 1868 
3Ir. .1. 1). lliihlwin, member of tlic hoasc frt)ni 
Massjiehuseits, reported a bill, the proviidons of ; 
which had in the main received the approval of 
the copyright asso<'intion. which pn>vided tliat a 
fon-ign work coidd secure n copyright in Ihi.s 
country, providMl it wan wholly maniifactun.'d 
here and should bciiwtied for sale by :i ]>ubli8hpr 
who was an Ann ric iH i Itiz- ii. Tlir liill \\us re 
cummitteU to the joint committee uu the library, 
and no action was taken upon it. Mr. Baldwin 
was of fipinion that an lmii<irtant cause for the 
shelving of the measure without debate was the 
Impeachment of President Johnnon, which was 
Ht that time absorbing the attention of congress 
and (lie country. No general expres-sitni of opin- 
ion was. therefore, elicited upon the question 
from either congre»< or the public, and even up 
to this date (June, 1883), the question has never 
reached such a stage as to enable an expression of 
public opinion to be fairly arrived at. In 1871 
Mr. Vox, of New York, tntrodored a bill which 
was pnufically idenrical wiili Mr. naldwin's iik as 
ure. and which was also recommitled to the 
libnuj committee. — Itt 1870 a copyright eanven- 
ttnn was proponed hy Lord ci ipudnn. wliidi 
called forth some diseuwion, but concerning which 
no action was taken on the part of the American 
government >intil — In ls72 the new library 
committic called uiH>n the authors, publishers and 
others iniere>te<l to .i-^-i-t in fnmini: it bill. At a 
meeting of the pubUsbcrH hehi in New Yorii, a 
majority of lbs firms present were In favor ot tJie 



provision of lb. Cox's bill. The report was^ 
however, dissented from by a large minority, oa 
the ground that the bill was drawn in the mter- 

ests of the piili!isli< rs rather than that < if tlx- public; 
that the prohibitiua of the mc of foreign stereo- 
types and ehMstrotjrpea of fllmtmtlonB was an 
eronomic absurdity, and that an English i>nb!ish- 
ing house could iu any cuk-, through nn Aniericau 
])arlner. retain oontrol of the American nnirket. 
During the name week a bill was draftetl by C. 
A. BristtNl, representing more particularly tho 
views of the authors in the c opyright associution, 
which provided idmply that all rights secured to 
citizens of the United Btatcs by existing copyright 
laws be hereby s, i ured to the citizen^ and hub- 
jccta of every country the goveniment of which 
secnres reciprocal rights to the citizens of the 
United Slates. A few weeks later, at a meeting 
of publittUeni andothera hchl in Philadelphia, ree- 
olutions were adopted (which will be referred to- 
later) oppf>siiiu luiy measure of international copy- 
right. — These four re|K)rts were submittal lo the 
library committee, together with one or two in- 
dividual suggestions, of which the mo6t note- 
worthy were those of Har]H'r & Bnw., and of Mr. 
.1. P. Morton, a bookseller of Loviisville. Mi-ssrs. 
IIart>er, in a letter prevented by their counsel, 
took the broad ground that " any measure of in- 
ternational copyright w.is objectionable Inxause 
it wouhl add lo the price of bookjt, and LbuK inter- 
fere with the education of the people." It is to 
be remarked, in rcLiinl to this cnnsidenition, that 
it is etpially forcible against any copyright what- 
ever. As Thoniiw Hood says: "Cheap is 
as desirable and necessary as Aenp lxH>ks, but 
one (hx'M not on that ground appropriate the 
fanner's wheat Htack." Mr. Morton was in favor 
of an arrangement that should give to any dealer 
the priviUgt; <if reprinting a foreign work pro- 
\ 'uh-i\ he would contnicl lo jMiy to the aiilln^r or 
liiti reprewntative 10 per cent, of the wholcaalo 
price. This suggestion was afterward incorpo- 
rated in what was known as the Sherman bill, 
in view of the wide diversity of the planA and 
suggestions presenteil to this committee, there was 
certainly some ground f<>r the statement nuide in 
his rejwrt by the chairman, senator Lot M. Mor- 
rill, that "there was no utuuiimtty of oplnkin 
among tho«ie interested in the meniiure." He 
maintaine<| further, in acceptance of the posltlono 
taken by the Philadelphians. ' ibat lUl interna- 
tional copyright was not called for by reasons of 
general equity or of ouiuititntional law; that the 
ad<>]>iioii of any plan whi<h bad been i)rojios<Hl 
would l>e of very doubtful advantage lo Ameri- 
can authors, and would not only be an unques- 
lionable and p^-rmnnent injury to the inlcrcstR 
enguge«l in the nuunifju-iurc of Inioks, but a 
hindnnne to the dUTusion of knowknlge among 
the jx-oplf. and to the cause of American educa- 
tion." — The t ommission ap|x)inled by the British 
govt rnmeut in IxTtJ to make inquin,- in resnird to 
the Jaws and regulations relating to home, colo- 
nial ami International copyright, made refereaoo 
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In Um foDowInf lerus to Ihe ptcaent Telatiaiis of 

Britl-ih nuthor>< with thin CHiiitry: " It Ims lH>«'n 
■ugpMt (I to UH tliul this luuiitry would bo jusli- 
fled in tukiu;; steps of a retaliuting cliaractcr with 
m Tifw of tnf<ircin«r. Incidentally, that protection 
from the I'ulifd Slates which we accord to them. 
This might bo done by withdrawing from the 
AmcricsiM the privilege of wmrr^tht oa first pub- 
Tkaitfoa In this eountty. We haye. howercr, 
conn- In the (••mchi'.ioii, tlmt, on the higlH st piif>- 
lic grounds of policy and expediency, it is advis- 
able that onr hwa should be based on correct 
principles, without nspc^^l to the opinions or Ihe 
policy of other nntionM. Wc wlmii the proprh-ty 
of protecting copyright, and it appears to us that 
the prim i]ilc of ronyricht. if ndniitti d, is nf uni- 
versal iipplicalion. We llierefore rccoiiiiui ii>i that 
this country should pursue the policy of rcco;;- 
nldng the rights of authors, irrespective of ua- 
tionality." Here is a claim for n far sc<>ing. statcs- 
mau like policy, Iuim iI up<)n priucipUs of wide 
flquity, anil platint'd for tlie permanent ndvunlHgc 
<n literature in England and throughout the 
^^'lrlll. — It is mnrtifyiiii: for Ann licaM", pos- 
aesscd of any sensitiveness not only for their 
aatkmal honor but for their national reputation for 
conimoll sense, to see qnriicd abroad n-* "the 
American view of the copyri^lit qui-siion " sin h 
Vttetantv.s as the n-^olution.t adopted in the nu-ct- 
lag previously n fcmil tr), held in Philadelphia in 
January. The meeting was prcidfd over 

bf Henry Carey Bjurtl. and may be consiil red 
as having repnwnied tlio opinions of the Peaa- 
aylvania protectionists, opinions which, wlille not, 
as I U lieve, Khare*! l)y the majority of our com- 
munity, do still succeed in shaping the economic 
policy of the nation. The rvaolutions are as fol- 
1ow«: 1 TIi.it tliiui^'ht, iinli *-.^ expn-^^ed, is the 
property of the thinker; when given to the world, 
it la. as Ug^t, free to all. 9. As property It can 
only drmmd the protection of tho municipal law 
of the country to which the thinker is Mjhjecl. 
8. The author of any country, by iH-coming a cit- 
txcn of this. nn<l assuming and performing the 
duliea ttierrof, can liave the same proti-etiim that 
an Atni ricnn author has. 4. The trading of priv- 
flegrato foreign authors for privileges tu bcgraut- 
«d to Anifricans fa not Just, because the Interests 
of others than thi msdvt-H nuiy t>c sai rifi( i'<I tlii re- 
by. 6. BiTaiiM] the gixxl of tliu wliolo pei»plc 
and the safety of ivpnblican luttltutlons demand 
tli:it hook-H shall not In- made costly for the mul- 
titude by giving the power to foreign authors 
to fix their price here as well as abrmul. — The 
flr>t pritjvo-itioii is certainly a pii ity -nU- one, ns 
thoui'ht, until c\|>rcsM d, cui lunlly incur any 
aerious risk of b ins; Hp]tropriai«'<l. — The second 
proposition, while admittini; for a literary crea- 
tion its claim to ho cJas^ d as properly, denies to 
it the rights whi« h are he!<l ti> pertain to all i>rop 
rny In wtach the owner's title is absolute. The 
pnijH rty which would, if It still ejtisted. n»o«t 
warly api mvimaie Id such a di tlnii inn .m mIkivi- 
givca, is that in slaves. Twenty-five years ago 



the title to an African chattel who was worth la 

Charleston say ^1,000. became valii< !e-s if said 
chatti I succeetlcil in slipping' across Id Hi rmuda. 
It Ih this ephemera! kind i f ownc r-liip. Iiinit4'<l by 
accidental poHtical Ixiundario, that the Philadel- 
phia protectioni-sts are willin? to conc<^ie to the 
creation of a man's mind, the prmluctions Into 
which have b<>on absorbed the gray matter of Ms 
brain, and pos.sibly the best part of Ids life. — In 
reg.Miil tu the third proposition, it ni:iy 1k> siid 
that the protection accorded to American authors 
Is, aeeoiding to their testimony, most nnremuner^ 
alive and unvilisfactory, and it is dilTh ult to un- 
derstiuid why a European author, who has lM;fore 
him. under intematloiial conventions, the marlceta 
of his naiivo country and of all the civilized 
worlil, cxcf'pfing Ix'latc-d America, should l»e ex- 
IHHted to give up these for the jMior half lo;if ac- 
conle<l i(» bis American brother. — The foiuth 
projMvsition strikes one as rather a remarkable 
prote»(t to come from Philadcliihia. Here are a 
number of American producers (of literature) who 
ask for a very moderate amount of protection (If 
that is tlie prop< r term to a|i]>ly to a im re recog- 
nition of projK-rty rights) for their product ions; 
but the Phihidelidilans, filled with an unwonted 
zeal for tlie welfare of the < nmininiity at large, 
Niy: "No; this won't do; prices would he higher, 
and MiwHiaers would •oifer.'' — The last pn^KMi- 
lion apiK'jirs to show that this want of piactieal 
syraimthy with the prtHlucers of literature Is not 
due to any lack of Interest in the puMic enlight- 
enment. It may well, however, lie doubted 
whether education as a whole, inchuling the Im- 
|iortant branch of ethics, is ml\ jin< i d hy jK-rmit- 
ting our citizens to appntpriate, without compen- 
sation, the labor of oiIioth, while through audi 
;ii IMMiiri iriuii they are aKo a^-^i-tiiig to di jirive 
t>ur own authors of a (lurtiou of tlieir rightful 
earnings. But apart from that, the proposition, 
as stated. jiriiM'S too much. It is f:ital to all c opy- 
right and to all patent right. If the g<K>d of the 
community and the mi f el y of repuldican institu- 
tion!* demand, that, in order to make bouks cheap, 
tlie claim to a ennipei\saiion for the authors must 
Ih! di-nii il, why should we continue to jwy copy- 
rights to Lowell and Wbittier, or to the fumilies 
of T^ngfellow and IrrlngT The so-called owners 
of tin se copyrights actually have it in their jvow- 
er, in co-operation with their publixhep^, to "fix 
the prices" of their books in this market. This 
monopoly nm«f indeed be pi rnirimis uinl daiiirer- 
Otis wheu it arousi-s l'enu*>ylvaniii to ctime to llio 
rescue of oppresKcd and impoveri><hp<l consumera 
a-.Miii'-t Ihe exiietions of greedy jinKlitrer--, tuid to 
rai-e the cry of "free books for fri^- nuii. ' — ■ 
Early in 1H60 a draft of :in inierimtional copy- 
right treaty wa.«» pre]mred, which received the sup- 
lM>rt of nearly nil Ihe publishers, in«'luiling Messrs. 
Il irpi r. who liad found reu-sons nim e isT'J to mod- 
ify their views, and of some authors. The latter, 
to.eether with the publishing firms which had pre- 
viously been mo*i active in Ix balf of n measure, 
gave their assent to this, uot because they 
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tlinugbt its provisions on the whole wise or desir- 
able, but because tbc miil<11e groiiml tiiat it t<K>k 
between an ftuUior'« bill, without any ratrictiiMis, 
and the extreme " numufnctnrinfr view " of the 

Philiuli lliliiiiiis. vfcinol lud-l liki ly to swiire Ilio 
general hup|>ort required; and it wa^ believed, that 
If a copyri<>:bt could once be Inangurated, it ought 
not fn pnnc dilTlfiilt to amend il in tlie direction 
of greater liberty and gn-uicr tiimplicity. — Tlu; 
fffopoeed treaty provided that copyright should 
Ik* accorded reciprocally to En<,di'^Ii and American 
works, the forei;;n editions of which should be 
issuitl not later than three months after the tlrst 
publication: the entries for eopy right Kbould, bow- 
ever, by means of title pajji-s, Ix? made simultane- 
ou!»ly in the home and the foreign offices of regis- 
try, and the S4 vcnil condiliuns applicable to the 
iM^onal copyright enactments lUionld be duly 
complied with. It w further provided, in order 
to aecore the protcclion of the American copy- 
righta. that the foreign work must be printed and 
l)ound in this country, the privllq;e being accord- 
e<l of ini|Kirting slen-oty|>e plates and ele« trolyiK"s 
of the illu<<t rations. It is to be note<l. that this 
la-xl clau.sc indicates an advance in lilH-ralily of 
opinion since the sugge.><tionH of 1872 and of ear- 
lier dales, in nearly all of which it was insisted 
that the foreign work must be entirely remanu- 
factured In this oouotry. The authors and pub- 
lishern who gave their signatures, tinder iiroiest, 
to the ]N-tition in belialf of this treaty, objected 
principally to the brief term allowed for the 
preparation and i-^ue of the rejirinted editionn. 
Many of the authors heUevcti that there should 
be no limit of time, while some of the leading 
pnMishinir hon-(-s insisted that (he limit ought 
to be twelve monlhs, and nhould in no case ex- 
cee«l six months. Attention was e>|H'cially called 
to the fact that Huch a limitation ua three months, 
while a dinadvantage to all authors whose rcpu- 
tation.s were not sufficiently a.'i•^ured to enal>Ie 
them to make advance agreements for their 
works, would be espedalty detrimental to Amer- 
ican writers, whose hooks were rarely imdi r 
taken by English or continental reprinleni until 
they had secured a satisfactory home reputa- 
tion, ('has. Srihner, Henry Holt & Co. and 
Roberts liros, united with G. P. Putnam's Sons 
In a protefit against what fuemed to them the 
nnw i^t" and illilK-ral restrictions of the proixusttl 
mcti.'sure. Thexe tirmx did not. however, think 
best to withhold their siirnat un s from the peti- 
tion In behalf of the treaty. iM-ing of opinion, 
that even if it might not prove practicable to 

■mend this In fore it \v;i- )miI into i fTei t, amenrl- 
nents could at a later date be inlroiluced, and 
that in any case, even a very faulty treaty would 
be an advance over the present u!i^:ifi^f:i< ti>r\ and 
iniquitous state uf tbingH. — In July, Ih'so, the 
American members of the tetematlonal copjTight 
committee, which hjwl iM-en nppointi-d by the a>-»o- 
elation for the reform of the law of natitms, nd- 
dresxe*! to .Mr. Kvarts. secretary of stato, a memo- 
rial hi behaU of a treaty practically identical with 



the measure above specified, with the exception 
of Kivcifying no limit of lime for the Issue of 
the reprint. — In September, 1880, Mr. Lowell, at 
that tfane mlnbter In London, submitted to Barl 

Granville the drafi of :i treaty liimed up<m the sug- 
gestions of American publishers. Lord Granville 
advised Mr. Lowell, In March, 1881, that the 
Rritish government would be interej*ted in com- 
pleting such treaty, but that an e.\tcn.'«ion of tlio 
term for repultlication from three months to six 
would 1k' considered essential, while a term of 
twelve mouths was thought to be much more 
eqidlable. — In March. 1B81, the international lit- 
erary as.<<ociation adopted the report of a commit- 
tee appointed to examine the provMons of the 
prop.ised Irenty between the Unite<l States ami 
England. In this report the two countries wero 
congratulated at the prospect of an agreement so- 
ini|>ort.-int to the authors of each, and the United 
States was especially eougratulatcd upon the flnt 
steps being taken to remove from the nation the 
opprobrium of being the only i)e<>ple from whom, 
authors c«)uld not secure just treatment. The 
provisions of the treaty calling for mnanufacture, 
and the brief term allowed for the preparntioo of 
the reprint, were, however, sharply criticised. In 
the spring of 1881, Sir Kdward Thornton, the 
British minister in Washington, received instruc* 
lions from London to proceed to the considera- 
tion • )f the treaty, provided the ti rin for rrjuint 
could be extended. Pn^ideut Gartield liad taken 
a strong faiterest in the matter, an Interasl which 
Mr. HIainc wjvs understcxKl to share, and it was 
e.v|>ectc>d that the treaty would be submitted to tbo 
senate in the fall of 1881. The death of Garfldd 
and the change in the state department appear to^ 
have clu"<:ketl the progress of the busini'j.K, and 
there has aiaoe, to the date of this writing (June, 
1888). been no evidence of any interest in it oa 
the part of the present admintstratfoo. — Tt ap> 
I>ears as if further consideratiim for the treaQT 
can be secured only on the strength of a populwr 
demand, based on a correct tmdentanding of the- 
riL'lits and just requirements of authors, Ameri- 
cau and foreign, and on an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of Uie unwoilliy position towaid the quesiioa 

at pre'^ftit occupied hy the I'liiletl States, which 
alone ainoii;; eivilized nation-, has failed to giv& 
full re( (Ignition to literature as property. — Thia 
brief hUtorical sketch of the various imUonal and. 
intemational enactments rrlnlingto copyrights. In- 
dicates also the lines along which were devilope«l 
tbc ideas relating to authors' rights. The con- 
ception of property in literary ideas fs of neces- 
sity chwely b>.iitid vip with the con<'eplion of 
property in material things. In tracing tiirough 
successive centuries the history of this bst, we 
(hid a conlinue<l development in its rarL'e and 
scope corre«pouding to the di veioiiment in c ivili- 
zation itself, of which so laru'c a factor is the 
recognition of human rights and rtniprcx-al hu- 
man duties. — It would Ix* lieyond the .s^-ope of 
this ptiper to go into the history of the property 
idea. It is sufficient to point out, that what a man 
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owned appears In the first place to hare been tbat | 

which he had " occupitHl," iind could defmd with 
bb own strong arm. Later, it became wbat his | 
tribe cottM ctof«nd for bim. Wftb the on^nlni' | 

tinn of ItUh-^ iiiii) natinix, that which a man had 
occupied, tihaped, or created, was recognixcil as 
hia tbrougbottt the territory of hfs nation. — The 
IdcJi I'f I >r< it Iff inn by national law wi-i widtncrl 
Into an inijH'riul conception by the Iii>uian ronlrol 
of tho Roman world. With the sh!itu>riii<; of the 
empire, tho former local views of pro|X'rly righla 
(or. at Ica'it, of proi>erty po<«sihililicN) npxm ol>- 
tninod, and were only gnidtially \videne<i aud ex- 
tcndvd bj the growth, through commerce, of in- 
ternational rehitlons. a ^nwth mnch retanlcd by 
feudal claini-> iiul feudal strifes. The roliluT 
tiarous of the lihine, by their crushing exlortiuus 
from tnideni, did what was in their power to Hti- 
He commerce, and unwittingly laid the foiuida 
tif>n«» of the so-called priite< live system; and lait r. 
the little tnulinir comnuuutk», Itill bampcre<l by 
the baronial standard, b\iilt up at Ihefr pites bar- 
riers* Hpiiust tlie ailmission of various prtMiucts 
from the outer world, the free purcha!*e of which 
bjr their own citizen* would, aa they imagined, 
In Rome manner work to their impoverinhment. 
Itjirons and trmh-rs were alike flghtiiifj ni;;iiiist the 
international idea of property, under which that 
which A man baa crratnl, or legitimate^ occu- 
pied. i< liis (iwti, and he is free to e\eli:mi:i- it, 
tliat is, entitled lo l»e protected in the Irc-c e.\ 
change of It, throughoot the cIviliKed world, for 
any i-tlitr ( ointmxlities or pnwlucts. A man's 
ownership of u thing ran not be called «-oniplete 
if H la to be hampered with rcHtrielionH >w to the 
place where, or the objectA for which, he can ex- 
chnnpe it. — To that «'Xtent the i<len of interna- 
tional copyriudit is iMMind up with the idea of free 
trade. They tioth claim a higher and wider rec 
ognition for the righta of property, taking the 
jKtsition, that what a ni.m has cri at< il by his own 
labor ia hia own, lo do what he will with, subject 
oolf to Ue proportionate contrnnitton to the cost 

of rarryinirnn lln' ort.'ani7.ation of tin- entntminity 
untler the prott-ction nf whii ii his lalK.r has U-eii 
•CCompllKheil. and to thesiiiirle limitation that the 
n^idt.s of bin lalior tthall not Ik- umhI to the detri- 
ment uf his fellow men. The opponents of free 
trade would limit the right of the producer to ox- 
ciiange hia producta, aaying, as to oertahi com- 
noditiei, tbat he abalt not be permitted to receive 
them at idl. nti l. a- f<> nthri~. tliat he niusi ^'ive 
of his own proiluct, iu addition to the open mur- 
kat eqiilTalent of the article desired, an additional 
quantity a.s a tionus to sonie nf his favnrid fi lluw- 
citizens. The op|>unents of international c<'j>y- 
l^bt aMOrt tbat the prtnlucers of literary works 
iball be at lUK'rty to sell then> only within cer- 
tain {H)lltical buundaricH. The uecesKary <|fdtic 
tion from soch a |Hwilion is, that the extent of 
an anthor's remvnemtion is made to depend, not 
npon the nnmber of nwlen whom he had henc- 
flte<l. tiut uiMin the e.xtent of lie jHiIiiiinl iKtund- 
■riea of the country in which he happened to bo 



a resident. — Tf tbe recognition of the fart that 

aliens ai»d citizen* of foreijru .states (the " barba- 
rians" of the QreelcH and Romans) |HwseHt*ed righta 
descrrlng of respect, had depended solely upon 
the development of international etiiies mid Im 
manilarian principle.*, it» growth would have been 
still slower than has been the cw*e. That growth 
has. however, been jMuvi rfun\ furthered byulili 
tarian teachings. Wh< n men t ame to und( i sland 
that their own welfare was not hampered, Imt 
furthered, by the prosperity of tlieir neijihlMjrs, 
reciprocity took tho place of reprisals, and < om- 
nterciul exehanj^es succ»H-de<l Chines*- walls. — The 
same result, in Europe at least, followed tlte un- 
derstanding of the fed, that the development of 

II itimial lii. nituri'. and the adequate ciini|H'nsation 
of national authors, is largely dependent upon 
the proper recognition of the property rlfbts of 
fon iv'u a\itlini-s: this understandinir, adde<l lo the 
wide II in.' eoiieeptinns nf human ri^ihl.s, irresi)ect- 
ive nf iMiimdaries. ntid the increasing aaaent to 
the elaim that the pro«hicer is entitle<l to compen- 
Nition projKtrtion<il l<» the cxit iit of the wrvice 
rendered by his pro'luetinn, and to the numlx-r of 
his fellow-men b<>netited by lids, haveavctued in* 
temationnt copyrifiht armn^ements on the part of 
all cnunlries wlnn liii r.iture e\is|.s, exei ptinjj 
only the great republic, which ia fouodeil on the 
"righta of men." — The question of the proper 
(lufiition (if literary proi'erly has called forth a 
loni; series of dlscussinns and argumeutfl, the 
more important of which arc referred to in Mr. 
Maclend's pajXT in this work. Authors have al 
mi»st from the iM-ginning taken the |M>s)iion that 
literary property is Ihe highest kind of pr»»peTty 
in existence; that no right or title lo a thing cnn 
Ix" so perft-ct as thai which is created l>y n man's 
own hibnr iind iiiv< iiiimi; th4it th<- exclusive riirht 
of a man to his literary prmluciioos and to the 
use of them for bis own profit Is as entire and 
perfei t as the faculties i-nipli yed and labor be- 
stowed Jire entirely aud |»erfectly his own. "If 
thb claim be accepted." aaya Noah Webster, " li 
is diflieidf to undn^land on what Inirieal prin- 
eiple a legislature «tr court can determine that 
an author enjoys «»nly a tempornry prt>i>trty in 
his own productions. If a man's ri|;hl to his 
own pmprrty in irriling is as perftn l as lo Ihe 
productions of his farm or hi.s .shop, how can the 
former be abridged or limited, while the latter ia 
held without limitations? Why do the produc* 
tinns of manual labor if.-ich liiirlu r in the se.ile of 
rigliU of pn>iK-rty than the pruductiuns of the in- 
tellect?"—- It ia the case, however, that, notwttb* 
siaiidini: the loirir of this jxisilion, no nation 
lo-<iay accords copyright for more lhan a linnted 
term, of which the longest is eighty yean. In the 
only rnuntrfi s fn whieh th<' evfK-riment of per 
jxtual <opytii:ht ha.s been attempted, llollaud, 
Hel;.nuin, Sw<ilen and IVnniark, a n iurn was 
speedily made to protection for a term of years. 
There ap|M-ars to have been always sppn-hension 

on the pari nf ihe pulilie and the Ln\ i r iiUH'lil s lest 

an iudelinite copyright might result iu the ui*cu- 
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mtilntion in the baDds of traders of " literary 
monofMilifs." under which extortionate prices 
■woiilii hr (icraanded from successive generations 
for Uic highest and most Deoetwary producUous of 
national litcraturo. It b hardly practicable to 
•estimatf Imw well founded sueli api>rt lu'nsioiis 
may be, an do uppurlunilies have u» yet existed 
for the development of raeh monopolies. It 
s<i'ms pni!>altl<' tliat areuinulalioiis of literary 
l)roiH'rty would, as iii ihe case of other property, 
twsoftar TCgtilated by the laws of supply aud de- 
mand as not to l»ecomc detrimental to the interests 
of the community. If a jMjpular demand exUted 
or could be created for an article, it u ould doubt- 
less be produced and supplied at the lowest prioo 
that would secure the widest i^opular sale. If the 
article w.is suid d Imt for a limited demand, the 
price, to remuuerute the producer and owner, 
^ronld tw proiportlonateljr higher. A further con- 
sidenition obtains in connf r tion \vilh liteniry 
property whieli has aNo iutlueneed the fnuniug j 
of copyritrht etiaetments. The jiossibillty exL-^ts ! 
that the <1( << ( n(lnnts <if an author who have be- 
come by inie rit.iMi e theowners of his copyriglit,s, 
might, for one (aiLse Of ADOtlier, dcslro to with- 
draw the works from circulation. A case could 
eran occur in which parties desiring to su|ipresH < 
WOrin migllt po«s4>ss theni>elvesof the copyrights 
for tills purpose. The heirs of Calvin, if con- 
verted to Romanism, would verjr naturally have 
desired to suppn-ss the circulation of the ' Insii 
ttttes"; and tlie history of literature alIordi«, uf 
course, hundreds of instances (n which there 
would have Iweii snflk'ii'iit motive for the sup 
pressing, by any means which the ualnre of copy- 
ri^ts might render |M>s<ilile, works that had Ix en 
once given to the world. It will, doubtless, be 
admitted, that, in thisclHAsof eases, the develop- 
ment of literature aud fn < d"m of thought would 
alike demand the exercise of the authority of the 
government on behalf of the commnnltj, to In* 

sJire the eotitinue<l e\i«ti liee of \\i.il<v in which 

the community pos.se.s.s(.-d any cuutinueU interest. 
— The efTorU In this country in belulf of inter- 
national coiiyri;:ht have l>een always more or less 
humiM-red by the <iuestiou U-iug coiifusetl with 
that of a prutei live tariff. The stronge st opposi- 
tion to a ( "pyriLrht mea-ure has uniformly come 
from pioTei lionisi^. — Kit hard (Jiaiil While sjiid, 
in 180S : "'The refusal i>f copyright in the United 
Stales to British authors b, in fact, though not 
always so avowed, n lutrt of the American pro- 
tective sxvtem. With free trade, we shall have a 
Just iuteroulioual copyright." — It would be dif- 
ficult, however, for protectionists to show h>gieal 
groiui'ls f.irilii ir ]"i-.iiii>n. .Xnn rie in authors are 
nianufacturerx who are l>iu^)ly unking, lirst, that i 
they shall not lie undersold In thchr home market 
liy n;oi>ds impor1e<l from altro.ad on which no 
(ovvner-hip^ <lut_\ has been p ii<I. which l»avc been 
simply "appropriated "; m ( nndly, tluit the gov- 
ernnH>nt may facilitate their elTorts tu wcurr com- 
pensation for such of their own goiHiii as are 
enjoyed by foreignets. These arc chdms with 



which a protcctioniRt who is interested in devd- 
oping American industry ought certainly to be in 
sympathy. The conthigency that troubles him, 
however, is the possibility, that, if the Eni^lish 
author is given the right to sell his books In thia 
country, the co](ies sold may he, to a greater or 
leas extent, manufactured iu England, and the 
buriness of making these copies may be lost to 
American printers, hinilers and paper mi n. lie 
is much more concerned for the protection of the 
makers of the material eating of the book than 
for that of the author who created its ei«sential 
substance. — It is evidently to the advantage of 
the consumer, upon whose interest the previou-sly- 
referred-to Philadelphia resolutions lay so much 
stress, that the labor of preparing the editions of 
his Iwioks Ik- economizeil as much as possible. 
The principal portion of the cost of a first edition 
of a book is the setting of the type, together with, 
if the work is illustrated, the d -iL-ning and en- 
graving of the illusti-atious. If this tirst cost of 
stereotyping and engmving can be divided among 
several editions, say one for Great Uritniii. nne for 
the United Slates, aud one for Canada and the 
other colonies, it is evident that the proportion to 
1x1 charged to each copy ]>rinted is less, and that 
the selling price i>er copy can be smaller, than 
would Ih- the cjuse if this lir>t cost had got to bo 
repeated in full for each market. It is, then, to 
the advantage of the consumer, dial, whatever 
copyri.:iil ananLTiinent be made, iiothim; shall 
Stand iu the way of foreij^ stereotypes aud itius- 
trations being duplicated for use here whenever 
the foreign edition is in stub shape as to render 
this duplicating an advantage and a siiving in 
cost. — The few protectionists who have e.xpn-ssed 
Iheniselves in favor of an internaiioiial copyright 
measure, aud se>mc others who have fears as to 
our publisliing interest being able to hold its own 
against any open competition, insist upon the con- 
dition thnt foreign works to oiitain copyi iiiht must 
be w holly rriuanufactured and n j^ubiished iu this 
country. We liavo shown how such a condition 
would, in the majority of cases, be contrary to the 
interests of the .\merican eon-umer. while tho 
British author is naturally opp«iscd to it because. 
In increasing materially the outhiy to be Incurred 
by the .\inerican publislur in the production of 
his eilition, it proportiouately diminishes the prof- 
its, or prospects of profits, from wliich is (^iku- 
laied the remuneration tliat can be paid to the 
author. — The suggestion, previously referred to, 
of |x-rmitting the foreign lunik to Ixj reprinted by 
all dealers who woidd coulract to pay the author 
a specified royalty, hits, at first sight, something 
spei ions and plaii-ible alM)ut it. It seems to Ih- in 
harmony with the principles of frvedum of trade, 
in which we are believers. It Is, however, dl- 
re<Ily n)ipo«ed tn those principles. First, it im- 
pairs Ihe freedom of contract, preventing the 
producer from making such amngements for 
supplying the public as sei-m In-st to him ; an<l 
seconiiiy, it undertakes, by pateniai legislation, 
to fix tlie remuneration that shall be given to Ihe 
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producer for bis work, and to limit the prices at 
irhleh this woik diaU be forabbed to the con- 

ptinKT. niore f'' no more c<iuity in tlic irovcrn- 
ineiifs undertakinirtlus lituitutiuii of ihc proiiufcr 
and proteCtkHl of ilw ronsunjcr in the rase of book*, 
than there would ho in tliat of brind or beef. 
FurthtT, such un arninjjt'niout would bo of benefit 
to neither the author, the puhlic, nor the publish- 
or», and woold, we b«'lii-vc, make of international 
copyright, and of any nii>yri^hf , a eonftwinjr and 
futile absurdity. — A Ilriti-li aii'linr cmuM h.iiiily 
cbtaia much aati»'fartiou from an arraugt-ment, 
which, while prvvcntfni^ hfm from placins his 
Amfrican Im^iin-vs in tlio linti'l* of n puhlisliinir 
house 6c'lect«'<l by hium-lf, and of whose re"i|H>usi- 
hllltjr he could assure Umwlf . would throw oi>en 
the u«e of property to any ilfali-i-s v ho niiirhl 
*« raml>lc for it. He could e.xunise no control 
over the ntyle. the shape, or the accurary of Ins 
American editions ; could have no trustworthy 
Information as to the ntimbcr of copii'S the vari- 
4MU editions eontairn il. :in<l if he were lenaeioiw 
as to the collection of the rojraltics to which he 
was entitled, he would be able In many cases to 
enforce his cliiinis only tlirtniu'h inniimi raliie law 
•uit!«. nn<l wouUl lind the exix-nses of the collec- 
tion exceed the receipts. — The bimeflt to the pub- 
lic wniiM Ih' no more appnrent. Any jrain in the 
ch< ajtnrss of the editions produceil would bo more 
than (iff-'^-t by their un-atisfactoriness; they woidd. 
in the majority of chm-s, Ihj unt rust worthy as to 
a«"run>cy or coinpleteuisH, and l>e hastily and 
flinisily manufactured. A fprtuX many entcrpriM s, 
mh¥o, desirable in thomselveM, and that would be 
of ncrvico to the ptiblic. no publisher could, under 
f 111 3i an nrraiiuenirtit, afTMnl lo umli rtakf ii( all. 
«», if the}- piovi tl Kucce»ful, unncrupulous ucigh> 
bom wnold. Ihrmigli rival editions, reap the bene- 
fit »'f l is jmi nnr nt and hi-; advr! liNing. In fad. 
the bu-ine^s of reprintinir would f^ill largely into 
the hand!) of irn -pou^ihle partie'^. from whom no 
COpyrii^lit couhl l>e e«tlli-< tnl. Tlie ar.'iimenis 
a^nM a roeiLsuri- of this kind are, in short, the 
angumentsin favornf iuicniaiional ct^yri^xht. A 
Terr coDclttslve Hiut<-ment of the case agiUnat the 
equity or de^lmMlitj fmm any point of Tiew 
of hxirh an urninirt nient in m to hotno C<^y- 
rigbt, was made befua* tlio liritish commiiwion. 
Sb 1877. bf Tlcrbprt 8pon«T. — The recommen- 
datiOQ had ln'< n nia<!<-, for the sake of .seeuriog 
cheap books for the pujple. that the law should 
five to all dealen the privilfse of printini? an 

nuHior's !¥">oks, and slmsiM fix a eoi>yri'_'hf to 
}k' paid to the atilhor that -IhmiM ■-(i iiif him 
a "f-nir iirotU for his work." Mi. Sp. ik-.t u!> 
Jrcx«l: IkI. That this would beadireel interfer- 
cmi? with Ihc laws of tnulc. tinder which the 
n ;iliorhnd the riiihl to mak«' his own !iar:;ains. 
2)1. No Icjrijtlaturc was competent to determine 
what was a "fair rate of profit" for an author. 

HA No avi ru_'i' r"\alty r.it;].l In' <1< !i i niiiii-d 
wUirh coul'l give a fair nconipenj* for ilie differ- 
«oi amniwita and kinds of faibor given to the pro- 
daelioB of different dassm of books. 4th. If the 



legislature has the right to fix the profits of the 
author, it has an equal rifrht to determine tlial of 
his n^soriatc in the pnltli<-ation, the i>nlilisher ; 
and if of tiie pnhlisln r, thi n also of llic printer, 
binder ami \Ki\M'r maker, who nil have an interest 
in the undertaking. Such a right of control would 
apply with equal force to manufacturers of other 
artich-s of imiMirtance to the couununity, and 
would not be in accordance with the present 
theories of the proper functions of the govern* 

mint, nilj ]f h iuks are to he ( lii'.iiw iicd liy such 
a mea8iux% it must be at the expvube of some por 
tlon of the profits now going to the mithom and 
puhli^hcrs; the assumption is, that lMM)k pro- 
ducers anil distributers do not underntaml their 
business, but require to be in.structed by the slate 
how to carry it on, and that tlie publishing bust- 
nesM ulone needs to have its returns repulnted by 
law. 6th. The prices of the best books would in 
many cases, iiiHicad of being lesocued, be higher 
than at prt^cnt, because the publishers wotild re- 
c|uire sr)me in>nrai;ce a^tin.st the ri»k of rival 
editions, and because they would make their drst 
editions smaller, and the first cost wouM have to 
l>e divided anioni; a less numU r of copies. Such 
ixiiuclions of prices as would Iw made would be 
on the flimsier and mora popular literature, and 
even on this conM ui<\ )v lasiintr. 7th. I-'or the 
enterprises of the most, lasting iniportanie to the 
puhlie, n (pliring considend)le investment of time 
and capital, the publisliers require to he a»siired 
of returns from the Inrpest market poN>iliIe, and 
without such secnrity i nleri)rLse» of this charaeler 
could not bo undertaken at alL 8th. Open com- 
petition of this kind would, in the end, result in 
( rushin'.r out the smaller puMi'-ln rs, and in con- 
centrating the business hi the humls of a few 
bouses whose purses had been long enough to 
carry thrm throuErh the long and unprofliaMc 
contests iliat w ould certainly be the first effei t of 
such lev^islaiion. — All thccottsldenrtioosadduriid 
by Mr. SiM-ncer have, of cotttrse, equal force with 
reference to ojx n in'.ernntlonnl puhlishiu'r, while 
Ihey may also l)c ineludcd anion;,' the anjruinints 
in behalf of inlcrmilional copyright. — It is dtte to 
Amerienn publishers to explain that, in the absence 
of an inteniational eopyriirht, there ha^ crown up 
among them a custom of making payments to for< 
cign authors, which has become, especially during 
the last twenly-flvo years, a matter of very e<in 
siderable importance, tiomo of the English au- 
thors who testified before the British commission 
••taletl that the pjiynu nis fr<»m the I'nitcd Slates 
lor their hooks i'xcfe«lcil their rcreipts in Great 
Britain. Tin -i- pa} minis s< cure, of course, to the 
.Xnurican puhli.sher no title of any kind to the 
J»<H)k!». In some c;i«-h they obtain for him the use 
of adrnnce sheets, ]>y m< an* of whicii he is able 
to get his edition printed a week or two in advance 
of any unanthoHzed edition that mitrbt be pre- 
parc<l. In many ea«es, houcvi r. j .lymmts havo 
ijivn made some time after the publication of the 
works, and when there was no longer even the 
sligbt advantage of '* advance hheet^ " to be gained 
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from them. — While the autliorizatioii of the Eng- 
lish author can convey no title <>r mmnn of defense 
•gainst the interfproncc of rivsil i-ditions. ili«> Uud 
log publishing houses have, with very iuci>n»itler- 
able exceptions, respti-iecl carli other's amuigc- 
ments with foreign authors, and the editions an- 
nounced as publislied "by arninpement with tlie 
author, " and on h iiicnis in licii of copy- 
right have Ixicn duly made, have not birn, us a 
rule, Interfered with. Thia understanding Hnion^ 
the piiblisluTH g<H-s by the name of " the count ry 
of the trade." I thitd( it is «afe to say that it 
Is to^7 the exception for an Engtish work of 
nny \ nine in ho publi-^lied l>v any n putable house 
w ithout n fair, anil often a very liberal, nn ognilion 
being miidc of tlie rijrhts (in equity) of the author. 
In view of tlie consiilerablc amount of harsli lan- 
guage that hiM been exiM'uded in England u]M)n 
our .Vinerican publishing houses, an<l the opinion 
prevailing in Eugluud tliat the wrong in reprint- 
ing Is entirely one sided, It Is in order here to make 
the claim whi( h crin. I li< licve, be fully sulKtmi 
tiatcd, that, in rt>iK.ct to the recoguitiuu of the 
rlghta of authora unprotected by law, their record 
haain fart, durinir the pjist twenty five yeai-s, been 
better than that of their English brethren. Eng- 
lish publishers have lM>coine fully aroused to the 
fart that American literary matcrinl b.is viiliie and 
availability, and each year a ]ar<:t r amount of this 
maleriid has had the honor of lu-lng inlnsbu eil to 
the Eni^lish public. According to the bUitistics of 
1878, 10 iw r cent, of the works issmnl in England 
In that year were Ann rii an r< initits. The ae- 
knowledgn)ent«. however, of any rights on the 
port of American authors have been few and fsr 
Ix'lween, and the payments but inconsiderable 
in amount. The leading English houses would 
donbtlem very much prefer to follow the Ameri- 
can prtctici' of payini: f"r their reprintt d material, 
but they have not sueceided in establishing any 
general understanding similar to our American 
" courtesy of flic trade," and books that liave been 
paid for l)y one house are, in a large number of 
cases, promptly reissued in cIicjiiht rival e<lili<)nH 
by other bouties. it is very evident, that, in the 
face of open and unscrupulous competition, con- 
tinued or eoijsiih'rablc pnynicnts to author-* are 
Uiflicult to provide for; and the more credit is due 
to those llmis who have, in the ftice of this diffi- 
culty, kept a giHHl rei ord with their .\ni( ri( an 
authors. — One of the not Ictkst im|)urtant results 
to be looked for from International copyright is 
a more eff<'ctive co operation in their work on the 
part of the publishers of the two great English- 
spi .ikin_' nations. They will fliul their interest 
and prudt In wwUng together; and the very great 
extension that may be cxpcctt^ in the custom of 
a jf)int invi vt rii' tit in tln' pi'Mluction of bouks f<.r 
lioth markets, will bring a very material saving 
in the flmt cnsf. a saving in the advantage of 
wliii h author-;, puMislu r-; and public will alike 
share. — It Mx-ms prutMible that the "courtesy of 
tho trade," which hss made possible the present 
niattoiM between American publisher* and for- 



eign authors, is not going to retain it^i eilectivc- 
ncss. Within the last few yearscertala "libi^ries" 
and "series" have sprung into exi^lenee. which 
present iu cheaply printed pamphlet form some of 
the best recent English Action. The publishers of 
these series reap tlie advantage of the litcraiy 
judgment and foreign connections of the older 
publishing houses, and, taking pos-c^ii)!! of ma- 
terial tliat has been carefully sclccteil aud liberally 
I>ald for, are able to offer it to the public at prices 

which are ci'rtainly low as er.niparcd with tlmse 
of bound books that have paid copyright, but are 
doubtless high enough for literature tliat is b» 
cheaply obtained and so clu ai'Iy i)ri!'.l« il. These 
enterprises have bien airne<l on by concern* 
which have not heretofore dealt in standard fic- 
tion, and which arc not prepared to n'spoct tho 
international arrangements or trade courtesies of 
the older houses. — To one of the " ehea[) M-ries 
t ho above remarks do not apply. The ' ' Franklin, 
spiare Library" is published by a house which 

make-* n j)r:u t ice of p.-iying for its Knglisli literary 
material, aud which lays great stress upon "tliM> 
courtesy 4^ the trade." It Is generally understood 
that this series was ]>lanned. not somnch as a pub- 
lishing investment, as for purposc-sof self «lefense, 
and thai it would in all prolutbilily not Im; contiu- 
ueil after the neees.^ity for .self-defense ha<l passed 
by. A good many of \Ia nuniln-rs ini Imle worka 
for which the UKUal English payments have l)eca 
made, and it seems prolublc, that, in this shapes 
Ixioks so paid for can not secure a remuneratiw 

sail'. It M-cms safe to citnehnie, tlieicfore. that, 
their publication is not, in the literal bvusc of tho 
term, a btitinaa Investment, and that the under- 
taking was not planned to l>e p<rinani i)l — .V 
very conMidcmblc huiiiucss in cheap reprints haa 
also sprung up in Canada, from which pofail are 
circulated throughout the wrstem Rtntcs cheap 
editions of English works, for the "advance 
sheets " and "American market " of which United 
8tates publishers have paid liberal prices. 8ome 
enterprising Canadian dealers have also taken 
a<Ivantage of the present confusion between the 
United States postal aud customs regulations tO' 
build up a trade by supplying thnmgh the malls 
reprints of Annrioiu r ■/•liriy/.f irm-h^, in editions 
which, being tlimsily printed and free of cbargo 
for cop,>-righi. can be sold at very moderate prices, 
imlo il — It is very evident, that, in the face of 
comp«'tition of tliLs kind, the i>aymeut.s by Ameri- 
can publishers to foreign writers of fiction must 
be materially diminished These pamphlet series 
have, however, done a most im|>ortunt service 
in iwintiug out the alwurdity of the present con- 
dition of liurary property, and in emphasizing 
the neitl of an international copyright law. la 
c<inne<tion with the ehanirr in tlie eonditions of 
book manufacturing In-fore alluded to, they maj 
be credited as having influenced a material modt- 
fication of '•pininn on tlie part of certain publish- 
ers win) have in years past op|>«»scti an inter- 
national copyright as either inexpedient or iinuee* 
essary, but wlw are now quoted aa ready to glvft 
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tlietr support to toy practicubU- und t-qiiitalilr 
tMMore that nuiy be propowd. — We mny, I 
tnixt. hf al>l<'. ."it !)'> viTv ili-t.itil |)fri(Ml. id lo^k 
back upuD, u» cxpliKlt'd lalluL-ii-s uf lUl iuiliiiuaU-«l 
iMurlauinii, the two beliefn. that the material pnw- 
ptrity nf a community can Itc ajMunnl by sur- 
rounding it with Chinese walU of nfitriclion to 
pri'vi ni it from purcliasing incxcbangt* for Its own 
products ila neighbor's goods, and that its moral 
iuhI mental development can be furthered by thu 
fn • < Acn i-c of the privili .:c of jiiipr<i|.riatingit« 
Di-iglibur'tt books. U£o. Haven I'l tnax. 

PEOPORTIONAL REPRESKNT ATION. 
Diemocriu y lia-< an itstniKis the rit^ht of the individ- 
ual to bt- n prcM iitetl in the guvernment of his 
country. This riiihl has Imm h disloiled into the 
alleged right of a majority of men to be so re[>- 
RfleBttd, and t<> doiy a like power to ail niln f<. 
Three causes liave led to thi- tlr^t, ilic fact, ilmt 
nil pnvemraent rests at last U]miii >ui« rior physical 
fon f, ami iliat in every < ivili/i«i i oiiniiy a niaj'>r- 
ity of its mcD is a stronger force tbuu ull the rest 
of the commnnlty; second, the belief that Icgis- 
lative iKxiieH would find it too dilMc ult to do 
even the little done now if the minority of voters 
waa fnllf represented (the comnion pbrMe of a 
■■ wr.rkiii;^ ni l ji ivify " (■oiiilfii-< '< this i<lea); und, 
third. Ihf itnu liral imj>o-.?.ibility of repri'senling 
all minorilies. with the Illogical deduction of the 
itM.*le<(gneH.t of representing any. — The first c^ust> 
would justify the seizure of a country and the 
o%"orthrow of its institutions by anyone whoeoidd 
p«T4tuide one more than lialf of its adult malee to 
Join him. TTto second is dne to the exigence In 
legiolature^ of a fixili^h partisan spiril, Im^ed on 
m deeire to use public positioiu as party plunder, 
•ad to the DOQ-eztstence of reasonable mics of 
prtM t'dure. f'ivil s^Tvice ri'fnnn will d'--1n'v ab 
•urd partiiiaiuibip. Exj)erienee will t n ate u prop 
er pcooedore. It would be dilDcult, if not im- 
powihle. to represent all minoriile«. If 1 .OOO.(HM) 
▼oters cJect 100 representativt^s. one voter whose 
views diHer wholly from those of all the rest, 
can not well be reprrsentcd. But nearly all mi- 
norities can be represented, and should be. unlc»< 
government of the p»'ople by lln' p«'ople is wrong. 
— A crude form of minority rcpruMrntation often 
pceraib. for a time, when a iegislatnre is composeti 
of two chamln rs. Wlieiirvi r (lierc is a UIn ral 
■riaislry in England and the houM? of lonU dare« 
to use il«»eoiMiiutional rights, this Is true. The 
a^at»« of the rnite<l States has not infreijiiently 
OOCU]>i<<l llie s;ime positjnri. iiouibly in lh7t>, and 
•ipiin in 18K}. Sueh a ( i>n>iition of aflainis often a 
jlOOd one in checking ha^ty legislation and insuring 
that public opinion, railier than public |Nivsion. 
khall lie reflected in the statutes. Hut it is |H>liti- 
tully wrnn2. For it gives the minority more than 
pr..|Hiriional representailnn. It givi'^ it a veto on 
tli<- till i-iir' » of the majority. Sm li a [xiwi r. 
persistently used, would lend to revolution in any 
fKO eotmtiy. — A few llgurea may serve to show 
the ia.faM» oC the eikUng methoda oi election 



in the United Slut(*>> and in Great liritain. — In the 
latter, two men have wit in the same house of 
commons, one of whom reeeixed 1M.'>fr2 votes, 
and the other (il>; ten succe.s.sful candidates have 
polled 150,Go4) votes, while ten other successful 
ones polled 1,878. and ten defeated ones. Ki.UT; 
ten millions of the English iM-ople have elected 809 
memlxrs. when twelve miIlioii> returned 187; of 
the lucky ten milliotu*. l»boU,OUU M iit HI members, 
and S.OOB.OOO sent S8; antl WS.OOO pe rsons bnve 
retiirnc-d TJO nic-iibeiN, while 7,.')0(),<MK) nlurmd 
do. — lu the United SUiteH, about »,OUO.OUO men 
voted, in 1893. for candidates for the forty-eighth 
((iiiLTess. >Iorc than 3,500, tXK) of them, nearly 
44 percent, of the whole, voted for uiisiie<essfid 
candidatei, aad thcrrf'mt: hav*> no re|>ieM'iitatioQ 
in tlie present congr<'«'. That is, the Aiiir rican 
system of nuijoriiy repn'sentation pnutically dis- 
franchiseil forty-four out of every hundred men 
to whom American laws gave the franchise. If 
we take the votes cast for Grant and Greeley in 

NovemlKT. 1ST2. ami divide c aeli by thenumlx rof 
oongmtsmeu elctrted by the party in queotion, we 
find that a successful republican candidate re- 
quired, on an average, IH.OTfl votes, wbilr a lih- 
erul, to insure »ucccs,s, hiul to get 3lt,474. That 
is, majority reprettcntalion made one republican 
vote worth one and three fourths liberal voles. 
In 1866, when the forlietb congress was elected, 
one republican vote emiali d two and one-fourth 
democratic votes. In 1873 the administration 
party n-ceived S5.03 per cent, of the popular vole; 
the opposition, 44.07 per cent. But the res|H-ctive 
strengths of the two parties in congress were 68.15 
and 81.88 per cent. That h, majority representi^ 
lion adiled ni arly forty Tair jx r ( i iil. to the just 
congressional power uf the majority. In 18fO it 
took 89,800 votes to elect a republican congreaa- 
man. and 33.r»t)0 to give him a democratic col- 
league. In ltS«'i the 8ucee-slul denux-rat, got, on 
an Mvenige. lev* than 21,(MHi votes, w hile the sue* 
ces>.fiil republican had to jxill more than 28,000. 
Uf the 8,(>»K>.tK)0 fR-rsons who voted in 
1.702,000 elccte«l 1«W nn mlier^ of (.'ongres.s, a 
majority of the whole iMxly. If the>u 168 vote 
together on any question (which is merely iin- 
proliable, not im|>o-sible), they can carry it, 
though they represent less than one-fourth uf the 
voters who took part In the election, and less than 
one-lifth of llie WiiiTs in tlie country. A niinoriiy 
of less than one-fourth would then rule the na- 
tion, and perhaps dictate Its policy for « term of 
ye:irs. To prevent the Ixv«^^i!'iIi^y of minority 
rule, ndnority n pri senluliou mui>t be gnuitoi. — 
The ideal sought by all systems of pm)»ortionaI 
representation is this: Every vote cast at the |M)ll.<i 
for a candidate for menilMTship in a lawmaking 
assembly should count in every vote taken in tliul 
aiittembly, whether or not the particular permtn 
voted for Is elected. Feven methods of reform in 

ri iiir-i iitatioii have been ^u:;ji Tin -e air, 

thu proxy, thu limited, the cumulative auti the 
doable vote, the free li<t or regiktered ballot, the 
Aaid» (or Hare) system, and totality reprssentn 
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taxing the exchanges within their territorial limits. 
TliCHo artitkiul olwtaclcs. being interposed in ad- 
dition to the natural obstacle of distaooe, resulted 
in such an interception of the ezclianges as pre- 
vented tlie cxlriision of trade. Consequently, the 
iadu8lric8, being confined to the ctaatellany or the 
commune for a market, long remained in an 
davcl'ip' il st:iti'. As the me.'ins of production 
could nut be developed, wealth and civilization 
made do p r ogr c e e , save on the aeacoasts and along 
the pre.it rivers, wlien,- fewer nbstacltw inqu'di d 
free circulation. — Later, the feudalsystcmimviug 
disappeared, the number of tolls mm iMafBMied, 
and there was at the same time augmented secu- 
rity of communication. The .sphere of the ex- 
changes at once became enlargctl, a l«tter divLsiou 
of labor became possible, and public weoUh de- 
veloped as If by enchantment. The estabtisbment 
of the uniform tariff of Colbert in France, and the 
abolition of internal customs duties by the con- 
adtnent assembly, oontrlboted greatly to these 

Tcstdls —In niir day tlic oc troi and exeisc duties, 
river tolls, tonnage duties, etc., in Europe, which 
^bectly affect the etreulation of SttppHes^ have a 
purely fiscal character. T'tifil iM-tter means have 
been found for providing for llie j)ul>lie e.xpenses, 
or until the ofllccs for which the tax furnishes the 
salaries are by degrees relegated to the domain of 
private industry, it will be difficult to find a sub- 
stitute f.irilu se taxes. It is only to be n-grelted 
that they have become so numorou.'i and are so 
cxorMtant; for, by their exoem, they hinder the 
growth of tnide, retard pm^rn vs in the division of 
labor, and consequently prevent, in no snuiU de- 
gree, an incrcam; of revenue to the treasury. —Not- 
withstanding the hiiidranee to lli' d. vclnpment 
of tmde, resulting from the eslabli^lmn m of ti.scal 
tazcM, the itrinciple of these taxen can not be 
assailed. If they restrict the sphere of the ex- 
changes, it Is inevitable; but their object is not 
to restrict. — II. /'■• ' ■'(><• or Prtthitntory Dnl.t*. 
Their ehanuUr and ej/'tcU. Protective or prohib- 
itory duties have an entirely different chvader. 
Thi-sc are e'>tablislM d with (lire<'t view to limiting 
the sphere of exchange. They restrict in order to 
restrict. The gowmmenla which have pcrsisten t ly 
imposefl them, apimrently with the idea that tiie 
org^ui^uti(iu and development of thu e.\changes 
could not be safely left to the rule of Provi- 
dence, have inter] «>sefl "to re-id.ite the matter." 
"We hliall see wlielher the.sc ori;ani/.ers of the e.\- 
chanv;eH wi re well inspired. But let us first ascer- 
tain what are thedefensesof the protective system. 
— Considered as a wliole, tin? protective or pro- 
hibitory system inrbides two kinds of impedi- 
ments, Tiz., prohibitions or protective duties on 
the Importation of merchandise, and prohibitions 
t)n its( Aport. It inrlijilrs alvi premiums awarded 
to the exporters or importers of certain chLH.st-s of 
suppHrs. Finally, it has served as a basis for the 
cnloTual system, ns wi ll a-f Tt lurifT a^rn-enK iits or 
commercial treaties. — Pr.ilnl i ions or prout live 
duties iniiK)s<Ml on import i i < luuidisc, have for 
their object to favor the development of certain 



branches of national production at the expense of 
the same industries in foreign countries. — Pro- 
hibitlmw •gainst exporting are sometimes imposed 
in order to keep certain supplies, essential to the 
indu-strles or to national consumption, at a low 
price, or to restrict foreign industries or foreign 
consumption. — Premiums on export are pecu- 
niary eucounigeinenf siwarded to eerlain branebes 
of national industry at the expense of other branch- 
es. Sometimes their object Is to hasten the de* 
velopment of an industry d- enu'd neci-ssar}'. or to 
coimteract the protect ive<lutiesimix>sed by foreign 
countries. Sooietimes. again, they are imposed 
simply as a remedy for a sudden panic. The 
dratebnrka are premiums to reimburse the exporter 
of a manufactured pnHhu i, fiir the tax imid on 
the raw materials imported. Premiums on im- 
portation are ordinarily of a transient cfaamcter; 
in piisl times they were Kometimcs employed in 
cases of dearth, for example, to encourage the im- 
portation <^ food nippUes. — Customs agreementa 
and Commercial treaties are pjirtial and temporary 
bre.'K hes of prohibitory tnrilTs, in favor of certain 
nations with which it is desirefl to maintain eape> 
cijilly friendly relations. — Prohibitions or )irnte< t- 
ivo taxes on importation constitute the prineijial 
weapon of the system. To obtain a clear idea of 
the manner in which they operate, let us take an 
example. Suppose the nation A annually fur- 
nishes the nation B a thousand tons of spun cot- 
ton. Why does B buy this cotton of A instead of 
spinning It Itself f &cauae the roannfaetories of 
A are so sifuate<1 and or;::ini/i <l as to prodiire 
spun cotton in better quality and at lower price 
than manufactoriefl In B could possibly do; be* 
caiise the nation A is more advantngi-ously .situat- 
etl in respect to the conditions for the inannfaciure 
of cotton. If it were not so, cotton Asoiild be 
manufactured in B as well as in A. But here a 
statesman of B jwrsuades himself that it would l>e 
useful to " ravish " this industry from the foreign- 
er, and that the importation of cotton thrMd 
slmnld be Interdicted. Suppose this statesman 
< an prevent tlie pr<i]i]o of H from reeeiving the 
thousand louji of cotton which had been annually 
furnished them by A, as Is possible If the frontier 
is eavy tn giiiird, luid is i>rovide<l with a suflieicnt 
iiumlKTof pro\ <'d and w< 11-jiuid ofilcers. Sup|K)se 

he also promotes the ere<-tion of a certain number 
of mills in B for s)>itining cotton. Can he place 
these Hjiinning mills under conditions of produc- 
tion as favorable as those of the mills of Af CM 
he cause cotton to be spun as well and as econom- 
ically OS In A? No; for he is not master of the 
natural conditions of cotton production: these 
he can not change. All be can do, is to prevent 
cotton which has been spun at low cost from en- 
lering B. Tlit n- Jijs power stops TlienationB 
now cc^ases to be " invadtnl " (this is the conse- 
crated term of the prOhibitiottiNt's vocabulary) by 
the thousand tons nf sjnin cotton from A. It 
makes its own cotton; but thisct>iton i ii>t>i more 
than that of A. and Is of a poorer quality; and 
less of it is consequently conatuned. Uefore pro* 
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hibitiun, the cuuMUinptioD of li took ii thoii>4U)d 
tons of spun cotton; after prohibition, it no longer 
lakes more than aix or aev«n tentlu of this quan- 
tity; whence results- a diminution, hy tliis iliffcr- 
fijct'. in tliu total production of cotton. Suppost-, 
now. that the nation A imitates tho course of B, 
and prohiMts. for example, the fmportatfon of 
t-pun flax, which it formerly raoeivd in ( m Ikih-c 
fur it« supplies of cotton. Fhuc will bc^ia to bv 
npiin in A; bat aa It will be epim at greater cost 
than in B. and not no well, thp total prfxliictinn 
u( linva will in turn l>c diniininhed. Lv^s wilt l>c 
pvoduoed by both nations, thoujrh with as frrcai or 
prcoIiT rx|>i'n<Htun' of effort than iM'forc; undone 
country will not be as well provided with linen, 
and the other with cotton. — At the time when 
thia mischkvous policy became the law in inter- 
lHlii>nal rolatlona. and every nation was trying to 
"lavish" niuiiufiiclurt'.s from fon-iiriKTs, n very 
aplrited pamphlet was published in i:Iuglaud. ua- 
der the title ** Monkey Eoonomiats." A vignette 
n i)n— < iitin!; n barnu k of monkeys served i»s u ' 
(rootispiece. Half a dozen monkcjs, placed in j 
aeparate compartments, were coming to receive 
their rejml-ir allowance; biil. insteml of each one 
peactablr consuming the portion allotted him by 
his keeper, these animals were each nmlicioutly 
attempting to "niriah" the portions of their 
neigbbon. without perceiving tlut the latter were 
eogage<l in the same o|)erution. Thus every one 
exnrtcd himself to the utmost to obtain by stealth 
that which could have been easily found directly 
bcf'in' him; and the (oinnu'ii fonil of siihsi>teu('e 
was diminished by all that was wasted or lost in 
the icnunble. — Exactly sudi has been the con- 
duct of i:<>vemments which have adopted the 
errors tif the prohibitory system. They have nc^i- 
lecied the wealth which Providence bestowed 
upon them, to purloin that which had hteii al 
lotted to their neii,'hlR>r>. They have, by their j 
mLvhievcms jealousy, reiidereil production more 
difficult and le^s al*iiri<iant : they have retarded 
the growth of pn.-ix iiiy among tlie i>eopIe. A 
sTai) wlio imihi-cs a |irohibitory or pr<>te<-t- ' 

ire duty, acts precisely the reverse of an inventor 
who diseovera a new procem for rendering pro- 
dui tii'M niKie ei'ononiieal iiml more perfect : he 
inventM a way to render pnNliiction more e.\iK-n- j 
alve and not no goo^I: he invents a proe{>HH which 
c<»mptls people to for-jike fertile land'* and pn*- 
diictivc mines, to cultivate bud lands and work 
I«>i>r mims*. lie is the reverse of an inventor: he . 
is tbc> a)rent of liarbariHrn, as an inventor Is the 
a^nt «»f civiliMiiion. — This l)e<"ome!4 still more 
evident when we exaudue the inliuence of the 
pvohibitory r 'ghnc on progresH in the industries. 
DirWnn of labor fe one cliief element of a low- 
IfrH-»-«l market; the more lal>i>i is divided, the 
tatn ilto e\|ienae of production is reduced, and 
the mon*. ronwquently, pricra are reduoeil. The | 
drtti«»n««ralif>ns of Adam Smith on this jw.int have 
brrtitne classical. liut on what conditions can 
libor beoiimc more and nntre sulKlivided? On 
CDwHlfcin that it can And a cuniinually widening 



market. " As it ij> the jKiwer of exchanging," said 
Adam Smith (" Wealth of Naiioas." Xntok i., chap, 
iii.), "that gives occasion lo tlie division of labor, 
so the extent of this division must always bo 
limited by the extent of that [Miwi r, or, in other 
words, by the extent of the market. * * it is 
imf>o!S8ib1e that there shonid be snch a trade as 
that of a nailer in the icm<)i<' and inland |Mirts of 
tiie liighluuds of tx-otlaud. Such a workman at 
the rate of a thousand nails a day, and three hun- 
dred working days in a year, will m.die three 
hundre«l Ihoumnd nails in "a year. But in such a 
silualiou, it would be impossible to dispose of one 
thousand, that is. Of one day's work, in a year." 
Divisiim of laln>r, then, can l>e exlcndi-d only as 
the market is increaswl. Hence everything that , 
narrows the market must inevitably retard divis- 
ion of labor and Industrial progress. Kow, by 
syst< nialically taking away from the most favoreil 
industries a port of their market, the prohibitory 
system compels manuftKturers to n^uce thdr 
scale of prixluction, and to divide labiT li s.s. In 
cotton manufacture, for example, it would oblige 
the spinners to spin coarse and fine numbers at the 
same lime, in-*Iead of confining themselves to a 
fi w numlx'rs or to one alone. Thus production 
wtnild lH''eome more ct>stly and less perfect. It b 
true, however, that if prohibition contracts the 
business of the established Anns, it gives rise to 
new ones. Hut wtiat is the situation of these? 
I'lacod, relatively to their rivals, in unfavorable 
conditions of production, they can not create a 
ssiU- for their prudiu is outside of their own ( oun- 
try. Hovi, this market is limited. An effort is 
made, it is trae, to remedy its Insufflciency by 
establishing' jireminm" on exjiorts, whlchwill per- 
mit the pn>tccic<I industries to compete in the 
markets of ttieir rivals. But. this proceeding be- 
in-r extremely cosily and manifestly unjust, it 
can lie employi-^l only to a limited degree. (Jn 
the one side, then, the industry situated under 
favorable natural conditions is injtucd ; and on 
the other, establishments which prohfbitfnn has 
n>ade to sprinir tip art iflrially, lind llit nisi lv cs so 
situated that they can not extend their market 
without imposing the most oneroiui sarrillces on 
the nation. Thus the artificial breakitiir up of thiB 
markets, occu.sioned by the pruhibiior}' regime, 
ban everywhere retarded division of labor, dlmin- 
islidl progress in the in<lu'«trie«, ruul at the s-imo 
tim<- jH ris tuatcd high price. — This is not all. 
High prices are not the only evil \sliich the pn>> 
hihitory r-'gime has per|K tuaied, if ni>t engen* 
dered. To this evil umy Ih- adtled another not 
less disjistmus, viz., instal>ility. The industries 
which prohibition makes spring up under unfa- 
vorable economic conditions, are continually ex- 

|iiiscd til fatal li sii.iis. I, el the ]>i<'liil'iiMiy duty 
which iH'rnutM their existencx* become luweretl, or 
stirveillanee be less guarded on the frontiers, and 

they will infallibly be drjirivetl of n part <.f their 
I trade. They then suffer all the dis;i.stir< which 
are consequent on industrial panit s, and thchr 
) veiy exisieiioe la oonpnmiaed. Tiiey resemlilB 
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those bot-hoiue plants which perish as suon M 
one ceases to iiupt>ly them with the fuel neoesnry 

to maintain their art ilu iul t xi^lencc. The mmli 
tiou of the natiunal iudustries is uo longi-r f<ccure. 
They hare nothing to fear, ft b true, for their 
home marki t, f r tlicv nn- so situated ns to defy 
foreign compi-lition; hut tiio markets they have 
been ahle to create ahrood are GHoentially i>r(>cari- 
oil-;. At any moment prohiliition may tnke from 
them theM! markets, on whirli their existeuee in 
part depends. Tlie pmhiWtory r'pme. then, 
causes production to be accompanied by risk, 
aud this incritably has a diHiiHiroaH effort on the 
growth of iniliistrieH as well *iis on the condi 
tion of the workman. — Prohibitory luxes on ex< 
portA are p-nendly leas Important than others, 
liiil flu ir i tT' ' .1^' 11 1 nior - -.iliitary. When re- 
ctiurM.- luis bi-eii hud lu them, it lias a<iually btxa 
In order to prevent or to restrict the cxportatioa of 
arti' li 'i 'T stiIi-iMenrc and ( i ir ij.. r:iw m.itcrialH 
esM-iiiiiil to the indu'-lrie^ ol u country. I,et us 
MX* how tliey o|M iiiii- 'I'wo ea>es may oicur : 
1st, where the production of the artiele whose 
export is interfered with, is limited by nature; 
2d, where it may lie indefinitely increased. In 
the former case, which is the more rare, prohibi- 
tion acts at flrrt simply as a tax levied upon cer- 
tain produi-ers for tin- ]>< ni til of > i rtiiin eonsumers. 
Supputic, for example, the French govenuneat 
■hould prohibit the export of the choicest French 
wines. What would result? Tl !•* not prolKilile 
that a smaller quantity of these would Iw pro- 
duced; but the producers, obliged henceforth to 
ofTf-r their whole vintage of fhe>-e ehoiee wines in 
till' home market, wcmld no lon:;i r derive ais much 
profit from them. They would suffer for the 
Ixfnetit (»f a certain clasn of Frencli constuners. 
Ruch would Ik? the near efTert of the imtioKition 
of the prohihitory duty. But the eousumer* 
would have to suffer in their turn. The best 
wines being taxed for the beneUt of home con- 
.sunn rs. the i>rodurtion of tine wines would be 
discouraged. >io attempt would be made to im- 
prove the inferior wines, lest they abould also be 
taxed. Tlie home ronsvuners would ohtain. it is 
true, the best wine* at a lower price; but they 
would have to renounce the advantajreN they miL'ht ' 
ha\"e received fromnn improvement in the inferior i 
wines. The final result of it all w(«dd be that 
they would l»c more |MH»rly provided with fine 
^ines. and would have to pjiy more for them. — 
In the second case. ». e. . where production may be 
indefinitely incn u'i d. iirohit.itii.n .>n < \i>oi-t would 
lie at onre followed by dimiuished production of 
the prohibited article. If the latter were, for ex- 
ample, wheat or any otlu r ;irti< le of fo.xl. or silk, 
flux, or niw hemp, the jiroduelion of IIh-m' articles i 
would be gradually rc<luc(<d until It whs pn>|x>r- | 
tioiu^l to the market. I'ii<< < w(ndd doubtlcs. i 
fall greatly in the meaniime; but they woidil , 
again rise. In fact, the diininishefl market would | 
compel pm<iueer!» lo restrict their operations; and 
tho<(e who produced on a Hmall scale, no longer j 
being able to divida their hihor so eflldaBtfy, I 



would eventually be driven from the market, be- 
cause pTodnctloQ would have become more ooatly 

to tlum Tlir- n iiiainiiiL: pro<iucers tlufu having 
the monopoly, might raise prices so tlwl the con- 
sumer would in the end anffer from • meaaure 
orijrinally intended for his lienefit. Rut if the 
object of the prohibition is to deprive a rival in- 
dustry of its iieceaanry material, this selfish meaa- 
ure will result in enrounirinfj the pnMhn tii-n of u 
sindlur article abroad. Thus Kngland. by pulling 
a hi<?h export duty on coal, contributed to thede> 
vclopment of mineral production in Uelgium. — 
To sum up, then, high prices on the one hand, 
and instrdiilily on the other, result from the pro- 
hibitory rcgimoi tlie high prices arising from the 
bad otmdhtona of production In which this rfi^mo 
places the industries, and Iheohstacle it inlerivjseH 
to divitiioa of labor, when it does not cause a mo- 
nopoly; and the instability resulting from modlfl- 
cations in the f.irifTs. which coniitiually pnidure 
paui( s in the markelji. — 111. ('<itiinji irhieh hare ltd 
U> l/if fnftiWAmentqfth* PntUrtirf VI- IhvMUer^ 
Rt'ffimt. It mtwt Peem asionishing that a Ky«tcm 
w) clearly di.sitstrous lr» the peojile. so opiM>.se<l lo 
projjrestj in wealth and civilization, could have 
become established. Its origin must be principal^ 
attributed to certain circumstances Inherent )n tlw 
condition of barbarism and war in the midst of 
which it arose. Nations, which had been from 
their commencement Itoattle to each other, and al> 
most continually at war, could not oxehansre their 
PhhIucIs in any permanent or regular manner. 
Kaeh whs obliged to provide for itself most of the 
articles (tf its consumption. War tin n acti-il ns 
an artificial obstacle added to the iialurul ol)<<uiclo 
of dlHtunccK. When peace succeeded war. thia 
artificial obstacle disappeared. Unfortunately, its 
removal was only accidental and temporary : a 
new war »iK>n arose, when the obstacle reapiK-ansi 
at once. Let us endeavor to obtain an idea of 
the precise effect which sudden diangea of thIa 
si>rt tnijlit have on the statr of prrHluelion. Sup- 
|M>se two nations, C and I), the firi>l supplying tho 
aecond with woolen goods while receiving in ex- 
change aillt g« mm is. A war ari-<'s, and exi hantres 
are immeiliHtcly interrupl»'d. Tiie consumers of 
1) can no lonp r receive the WOOlett goods which 
the j»rodueers of (' had been accustomed to furnish 
them. The constuners of (' are deprived, in their 
turn, of the silk go<Mls they were having from D. 
Meanwhile, the demand continues, on the one 
side for wool goods, on the other for silk. This, 
then, is what w ill probably hapin n. Tin- maim 
facturerx of woolen goods in C, whom the war 
has deprived of their market, will begin to pm- 
diice silks, ami the manufacturers of silks in 1> 
uill H< t about pnxlucing wtMileu goods. Esch 
nation will thus sucrc^tl in obtaining, as before 
tlic war. the iroods it nerds. To Ix' sure, the con- 
ditions will be less favoralile. The silks which 0 
will manufacture will {iroltably be dearer and noi 
S4> good as ih<>..e with which it fnovldcd itidf In 
D. The wool goods which D will mnh» wiU 
probnhly be Inferior to those it procured Ib C . 
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but, on both »iiles, il will bt* found more advanlji 
feouM to employ the capital and the lalwr whoM; 
market the war has rut ofT. th.-ui to leave them 
Idle; on both Hi«U«s. nlso. jnopk- will prefer lo pay 
a higher price for the l;<hhIs they need, than to do 
without thein. The war, as we see, compels a 
rhange of place of certafn tnduKtrlofi. to their in- 
jury It mill- tin- iim-it vivnui iis li;:iruli<-i of 
pHMlucliuu, thi>Hu which hiul bufu able to create 1 
an nutnide market, to aubMittiie for them artMcial I 
iuilu-trii". nliidi only tin- inicrruptkni of inter- f 
lutiouitl coniiiiiiniciition nut make sulisist. But ' 
peace comes in time: und the proUK-tion whicli the 
war pive C in the mttnuf.irlure of hilkn. nuA I) in 
thi' mauufaetureof wiwden irnods, at oucf vanishes. 
Il i- I \ i l< iit that the-e war indu-lrieH nuisl suc- 
cumb. uuleM an cqtilraknl obttt^icle is subAtituted 
for the war, in order to prolect them. If the con 
diiimi of the world is such th.it the fx ace can be 
iastiog, il will moot aKHiimily be belter to let them 
mccumb, and thus permit production to its 
mturtl p!a< (., lull if war is ilie natural ( midiiion 
of comniunilie.s, if peace interveues only as a short 
truce, perliapa it will bo preferable to renoaoce 
r«'lations whose precarious existence is n contin- 
ual occaitioD of dissLstroiis perturlmtions. Prohi- 
MtfcHI wIU then appi-ar as a vcritalilr insiiraiu-e 
premium granted the industries to which war has 
given rise, and whose nutintenana* it has rendentl 
nccesMirj'. — Thus, for example, the jtwhibilorj- 
■D'atem became conaiderabiy extended in Europe 
and America at the dose of the continental war. 
Dtirinj the war lln' L'etu nil iiiN i ruptjun of com 
municatiou hod letl to the eKlabli»hmeal of a ccr- 
tafai niunber of induKtrlea under bad economic 
condition^ Wli> ii tlir waroeased. tin' matinfact 
urer» loudly dcmundvU that the inipc<liment of 
prohibition be anbattluted for that of war. to pro- 
tect them novernments hasteneil to defer toilifir 
dmnand. This vmih uuqucjstionably n irreal nm- 
take; for. at a time when peace baa txM-omo the 
normal aindllion of commimitics, prohibition is no 
longer anythins; but a cosily anachronism. In 
this new .situation it costs Ic-s to suflfer the per- 
turbations wliicb a temporary war may cause in 
international refattfons, than to pay a heavy war 
pr. tiiiiim for twi-nty or tliirty years to :i\ niil tlictn. 
However, one can conceive iiow the prohibitory | 
h^flme should have come to prevail to a certain 
detjm' at the clr>s<- of a war which convulsinl the ' 
world for u quarter of a century, and made com 
munitie^ retro^rraile toward barbarism. On the 
othi rhand, it is more ditlicult to { uniprelieml Imw 
iJiit war regime could have bien e.\it ndc<l and 
ina<le worH<>, us it was. long after peace hiul bv- 
enmo catabllHbod. This U ctrntUTled with certain 
Hffrfs of pmhibition, of which it i^ important to 
take a<To'itit — We have sjwiki ii :il>< ive of a states- 
man who should c»tid)Iisli proliibitiouH or protect- | 
he duties as the reverse of an inventor. Let u« I 
pnrMie the comparison, and we slmll diseoM r rlic 
motives which have coutributcd to extend and 
nke more burdensome the prohibiiory r'gime 
In time of peace. Suppowe tint an inventor dis- . 
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(•f)vers a proces-s which permits a .s^ivinq; of 10 
I>er cent, in the c«)st of pnxluclion of a certain 
article: by lowering the price of (hat article S 
per cent, he will obtain an ndvaulajre over his 
comp«'titors, and realize lH'si<h's a pood pn»fit. 
This protit is the difference lietwecn the saving 
efTectefl and the amount by which the price baa 
liei'ii lowt-reil. and fnn-tituics tlie niniineration 
for the iuveuli<»n. >tow, what taken place wlien a 
prohitiitory duty is tmpoaedf An artMcial deflcll 
is immetliately pHnluceil in the market, mid this 
iletieit briugH ul>out an iucfe&sc in the price. A 
e( rtain artfele which was procured at an avenigo 
j»rice of twenty cents, for example, (mii no lontrer 
1h> obtained undt-r thirty cents. This is lui arti- 
ficial enhancement by one-half, and is caiLsiil by 
the rupture of communication lx>tween the for- 
eisrn producers and the home consumerR. Sup- 
|)ose the prohil)ite<l article could be produced in 
the country at an average price of twenty two 
cents: capital would be inve<«ted in that new ln< 
dii-try; for it wmiM r^ i l ivr. iM-iili s the ordinary 
proHts of other branches of production, an ex- 
traordinary premhim eqtial to eight cents. TUa 
premium would result from the dilTerence l)e- 
twecn the jiriee at which the ariiele can In- pro- 
dueed in the country, and the nrtificijd price 
vvhich prohibition has created. It is then mani- 
fest thai if the profits of invention an- bas«'d on 
the lowerhig of prices, those of prohibition are 
based in Just the same way on tJieir enhancement. 
— But is the extraordinary premium arising Arom 
prohibition lastinir? Must imi thf protils in the 
protected industries finally fall to the Icvei of 
those in other branchca of prodoeUon, as a result 
of home'((>miK'tiliiin? That will de|K>nd on the 
nature of the protected industry. If the indus- 
try is one whow esaentfal elementa are not Umlted 
in the country, the pn-miiim will have only a 
temporary < hara< ter; for new manufactories will 
be etttablished with a view of obtaining the |lfO« 
mium as long as it fdiall continue. Home compe- 
tition will then lower price?? so much as to destroy 
the premium. Somelienes cvi ii the increase of the 
protected industry will not stop at its necessary 
limit, and prices will suddenly ftall below the ex- 
p'':>> > i>f jifdui fiiiii. Til"' n >-itli will Iw :i jianic, 
which will swallow up a gtHxl |Mirt of the proflla 
from the premium whhdi enhanced prices. Prices 
will aflerwanl rise nz.nn , but the ]>roterte<l in- 
dustry will have cea>e.i to realize .profii«> greater 
than those of other branches Of pfoductlon. It» 
jxtffnt will have expired, to use an apt phrase of 
Mr. lIuskis>on. It will be otherwise if (he pro- 
tected indii-try is not < ip iMr of unlimited exten- 
sion; if it is, for example, grain culture in a coun- 
try where hind adapted to raiidnir wheat Is scarce, 
or the production of eoa!. iron, or li ad. in eoun- 
tries where mineral dcixwiitt arc rare. In sudl' 
cases, the enhanced price may be obtained for any 
l( iiL''h of time. If ]irohiliitioti luis itiereasnl the 
price from twenty to thirty, the supply will bo 
siifflciently small not only to maintain this price, 
hut even to increase it gradiMlly with the incnMo 
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of population aod public wvalth. Than Ibe hold- 
cn of natural protocSed monopollM, racta as land 

or iiiini ~i, will see their proflla iiicmLsc fviry VLur; 
they will coatinually grow rich without httviugto 
take the loaat trouble. —But, whether the prami* 
um which ctihjinces prices be lasting or tcmp<^ni- 
ry, tiie ulluremctit of Uiat premium Is suflicient, 
anil more than auflOcient, to multiply prohibitions. 
Wlwit more tempting, iu fact? While money is 
Hu diflieull to wiu under the abominable law of 
competition, hflie !■ % poocem discovered, by the 
aid of which on* oen giow rich 1^ tucnfaig over 
his hand. Who voold not hasten to use and 
to abuHe so marvelous a j»rocef«<? Who would 
Mjt waaaga to work the miichioe to roauufacture 
pfeadunH. until the nhacution of the material? 
To be sun', thc-^c premiunLS can be olilaiiic*! only 
at the cost of the ruin or impoverishment of oth- 
«B; tii^f eooBtitnto a maaJfeet qwliaUoa. averit- 
aMe brig:an<lage. But docs one stop for such 
slight con.sideration8 when a fortune is in ques- 
tion r Besides^ Is BOt thia spoliation l^al t Is not 
this brigandage consecrated by the practice of all 
ctvilizod nations? Is it not imivoreally admitted 
that one may conflscatu, by means of a simple 
statute, the trade of a foreign industry, and im- 
pose on the " protected nation " an extra tax to 
enhance the price, payable into the hands of the 
baneflciarics of the coDhscaUid trade? — Mean- 
while, theorists ara taUng it into their bead to 
denounce so unjust and dlsa.>4ln)us a violation of 
property rights. They denutnd lilK'rty of the ex- 
changes, invoking Ju.stice and urging the interests 
of the moR-sei. But there is no ombami^sment in 
replying to these theorii^ts. In the tin>t place, 
they are accused of propounding a theory; and, 
in tbo eyes of many people, the accusation is 
enough to condemn them. Then, search is made 
in tl»c <ilil ar>-« nal of popular iTrors and favorite 
prejudices, for all sorts of redoubtable weapons 
-which (N'ople use to eraali so pernicious a ttioory. 
By t\u- same n-asoning that «'au>*c<l inventors in 
former times to be persecuted and derided, the 
promoters of freedom of the exciumges aro tivatod 
ns dnngcn'UH dn-amers, while the supporters of 
the prohihiiory r ixinie arc con^'iiiered m benefact- 
ODSof humanity. — The li.st is long of the soph- 
isna which iiave lieen cmploytHi to disguise the 
true motives for the raising of cuntom house Ihir- 
riern since the establijfhment of u general |Rare. 

Often, it is true, those sophisms were employed in 
g(Mid ftdth by persons who tlionght, that, by en- 
riching themselves by neauH of ihe interniilional 
depredations of prohibition, they were coatribut- 
ing to the greatness and prosperity of their native 
land. Almost always, too. i'j-niir:iiice nf .s'>und 
economic notion<« has l^.-cn m genenU, ttuit the 
act of profiling by premiums which raised prices 
Wliile establishing an industry contniry to nature, 
was cfmsidere«l, even by the vieiinis of prrdiibi- 
tion. as a work of j»;itrii>ti»- devi.iion. We do not 
intend to take up all the sophiiun^ which luive 
been forged to justify prohitrftion and irlorify the 
prohibitionists. This would be an endless task. 



I We shall confine ourselves to a revkw of those 
moet hequcntly employed. — lY. Rtvtm lAe 

of ProUrlumuU. 1. That a luitiim $hoHld 
not alline iU^ to beeonu dependent onfwre^n eoun- 
trim.mpeeUatgfgrartklkt^primtnMmtltt. Thia 
argument was the most importiint of thoM» which 
were brought forward by English prohibiliouisla 
against the free traders who Mlvoeated the repeal 

( of the corn laws. "Is it not " they s.iid, "re- 
nouncing our political indeiK-ndi uc e, to put our- 
selves under the necessity of having recourse to 
foreigmwa lot tba meaoa of subsistence? WoiUd 
not a nation from which its enemies cut off sup 
plies be obliged to surrender at dif^ rc tioii? " But 
whai mora diimerical than stich an apprehun- 
slon? When two nationa eflbct exohanfes, la not 

' the dependence which results from them mutual? 
If Eogknd depends for the means of subsisteuco 
on Russia. Fnuwo and the United States, do not 
these three coiiiiirics in (heir turn depend upon 
England for their supplies of iron, coal, cotton 
goods, wool fabrics, etc. ? Besides, even if Eng- 
land should become embroiled with most of tlie 
nations which supply her with grain, could she 
not, forwi sniuU advance in pri(X', supply the ded- 
cit from otlier nations? Did not tlie gigantic follj 
of the continental bloHnde demonstrate the hn- 
possibility of commen ijilly isol.-iiini,' a p<iwcrful 
nation? And as to a amall nation, do not the 
commercial rdatlona which sudi a nation estab* 
Hshes abroad furnish it with new guarantees of 
independence, by attaching to its cause ail the in- 
terests which it has been able to conjoin to its 
own?— One of the most brilliant orators of the 
anti-corn law league iu England, 3Ir. W. J. FV>x. 
shows up with nuirvelous skill the .superannuated 
character of the argument for independence of 
fordgncrs. in the following celebrated passage : 
'* Independ«;nce of fon'Igners," he says, "is the 
favorite theme of the aristocracy. But surely 
the squire Is not oonalstflat when he excldma 
against foreign supplies. Let us examine his life. 
A French cook dresses bis dinner, and a Bwim 

I valet dreaaea him for his dinner. The lac^ 
whom ho hands from the drawinir riN>ni. is 
adorned with ja-arls which never L'n w within tho 

j shell of a liritUh oyster, and the feathers whidi 

I nod in her phnne Ixlongeil to no barnyard fowl. 

j The viands of his table <'ome from IkUjium, his 
wines from the lihine or the Wfin-. His eyes are 
delighted with flowen from Houth .IffMriieii, and 
his nose with a leaf from North Am<rien. If is 
horse is Arabian, and his favorite il 'j of ihe St. 
Jirrmrti breed, ilis gallery is enriched with 
Ftemi$k paintings and Greek stature. Does ho 

si-ek divcrKlOn? He goes to In .ir I/<i\'-in sin;;ers, 
i singing Grrntan music, all followed by a FrtncK 
I ballet. D<H's he riw to judicial hononT The er- 
' mine which ih-corates his shoidilers wns never 
before on the back of a liritMi lx'a.st. His mind 
even is a picnic of exotic oontributioos. Hia 
philosophy and poetry come from Orrte* and 
Bomr, his geometry from AUjnvtdria, hb arilhme- 
tlo from ArfMat and his religion from iWstfM. 
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His infunt teeth were pressed on coral from the 
Indian ocean; and when he dies, 6cutpture<i mar- 
hkb from the quarricfl of Otrraita wiD adorn bLs 
tomb] And thin \» the man who say;*. ' Let us be 
IndependeDt of foreigners'"' — 2. Thnt n nathn 
^kovld aeoid to iy pu rvJuues from fortign amutik*, 
im onlw pr wwrt ai» takavittiim «f it* $toek ^ 
mmuy. Here we iM the oM sophism of toZouM 
of tni'f, . Tliis sopliisin, formerly on i'v» rv one's 
Up*, in DOW much less employed, Eoglwh protec- 
tkMJits. In paTtfoiibr. seemfaif wdwrned of ustnf 
it. That an argument, formerly so general, 
shobld hare become thus discredited, Ls due to 
•Bveral causes : in the lint pbuM, to the deadly 
war the economists have waged ng;ii!i'-t the (1<k- 
trine of balanet of tradf; tiien, to Ujc di'cnjisc 
in the relative importance of fanportations and 
«rportations of money in tmnsactions between 
people of different nations ; flnully, to experi- 
ence, which Huccensively demount nitcd that the 
•amnvtsion of custom house barriers between the 
dfmmt pmrteccs of France, between England 
ami Ireland, nml Ih-iwci'h ;lit' stnti * of tlie Ztill- 
vereiu. was followed by none of the monetary 
Jhasteiii predicted hf the advoeatee of the mer- 
cantile theory, llowpver, tho prf judire Iims not 
diNappeared; and so long as the lawa of monc-lury 
drealatlon are not coinaKMl^iiiKlerstood. it will 
b«' f>o»*ib!c to stir up lli«' mn<»'»<'H Miriin>t fn-oiloni 
uf cxchangi-. Iiy alanninL; tin in v> i!h the phantom 
4)f an exhaustion of \\w Hupply of money. (See 
BAUoron or TitAi>B.)~8. Thai ii «• ns wi ww y to 
har* pmttelkt dvUet, ta a eomp&nmiitm fhr the 
tcuta impond on fionn luduKtritH. If the llii!.'lif.h 
protectionists mode little use of the aophism about 1 
the exhaustion of monev '.Ley made, on the other 
han<l. iiliiindant um of lli>it cm eomjtf-uttiti'ri/ rlnti, .<•. 
" The English farmers." they said, " bear tuxes I 
more nmnepons and mors severe than those of 
I{(i-'^i:in f-'irrnnr** !•< it not junt to tnnke rotniH-n- ' 
Mliixi for thf liitTinrKT, by a proitviive duty? 
Is it not Just to cquHli/o the conditioiui of home 
production with thoM- of the foreign? " Now, in 
the flntt place, do tlie>e differences in the tiirures 
of the taxes sIwuvh signify whiit tlu y sit'm to 
aignHy? It was certainly true tiiat the English 
famrrs did pay more taxes than their Rosrian 
rompi liinr* Hui "lid they n')l al-j» ctijuy nion- 
com|iUt<} tM.-curity and freedom? Were they not 
better protected afainst s|M>liailon and despotism? 
.md w ii' no! this cn aicr lilx rly !in<l «i * iirity fully 
an i-(|uivuifut for the irn ulcr tuM-i iIht had to 
pay? In the fir<-onil phici , can protection rcfllly 
e«>mpK'n!«ntc for the Imrdcns wlii<'li cxc. s'.ivc tax- 
aition imiM»scs ou [iruduction? Pn>t<-< t iiotnc airri- 
eiilturc in a country like England, undi r the |irc- 
tezt that it is more encurolH-rc^l i>y taxes than its 
riraK and y«>u will donbtlcM provkle a c<nn|H n- 

■StlM tr> fiinncr*. by ixTmitlinii tlicnt \>> inrri :is«> 
the pticc nf their pnxlucts. But upon whom will 
bn the burden from which rnu hare relieved 

thnuT I'lvm all the other hrnneln-i .\f pro'lue- 
thm. which will pay more dearly for their raw j 
MHrialaMd the means of sobslslence for their 1 



workmen. "What i<5 ltutk d on one ride i% lost on 
anoilier. Unlesw a way ean he found by which a 
Uix whtdl enters the treasury can be paid by no- 
body, compensatory duties can not relieve pro- 
duction. Now, if they cjin nciiluT destroy nor 
diminish the evil ncccs.««irily connected with the 
existence of eveiy tax, of what tne is it to chaitga 
the place of tin evil?— 4. TAol hontt UAor mvtt bt 
]>ro(t'ri4 tf, t" jTCient th« number of fmpfoyumitx di- 
minuAinji in eontrqueiua oj foreign oimpetition, 
and CttM to guarantee fJIs mesne mAtktenM to 
the tutrkmen. This sophism is worthy of notice, 
because it gives prohibition the nitniciive appear- 
ance of philanthropy. If landholders and manu- 
facturers loiuily rl»'ni;\ii(! ytrnliibitory legislation, 
it is not to reulizo extnumiinary profits at the ex- 
|)en9e of their rivals; () no! it is only to secure 
work and gooti wages for the workmen of their 
cotmtry; it is to keep the laboring classes from 
the sad results of unlimited competition, etc., etc. 
But if such were the only aim of the prohibition- 
ists, would they confine themselves to interdlcl* 

iii'j; products from aliri':iii / Would tlicy not pro- 
hihit, aiK)ve all, ttte importation of foreign work- 
men who come into competition with their ownt 
Do we, however, obwrve that they atmtain from 
employing foreign workmen, even at the timoi 
when they most energetically ph-ad the necessity 
of protif tint' "home lal>nr"? No; they have 
no s< ruple>i of this sort. Tlu-re is a striking con- 
tnidicfi«m between their argument and their con- 
duct (See Emioratiox.) Now, is it true that 
the prohibitor\- system Increases the number of 
|)lari s in which men can be employed, in the 
country r Lot us see. We have observed that 
pmhiMtions have jnst the opposite eiTect on prieea 
from that pn>duce<l by new mnihines, that by 
inducing certain industries to put themselves in 
bad economic conditions, and by toipeding prog^ 
n'ss in division of labor, tin v briiiL' tdmul in- 
crease of |)ricc8, wliile new ma( liin< ■> < au>>e re- 
(IucihI price*. Now, do machims iiiiuiiii>h the 
numljer of men employetl in production r Does 
not exjHTience, on the contrarj', atte>t that their 
final result has U-cn to increase it. by the general 
increase of consumption? Are there not to<lay. 
for instance, more men employed in the cotton 

iiidu^lrv tli« re were iM fi'fr \\\r -tr.nti i tiLMiie 

and the mule jenny bad tnui>lormi-d that indus- 
try? A man who should propose to break the 
spinnini; marhiiies and tin- looms of toilny, to 
replace them by the spinning w heel .and the liand 
loom, in order to il^vc more chances for employ* 
iiig workmen, would justly Im- deenutl insane. 
IJul if new inacliiiH s n suit at last in an increase 
in the numlx-r of jwrsons employinl, must not 
prohibition fiiminisb the nimilierT If we look at 
the interests of the working classes, in what re- 
sp«s t are tlie i rrors of the proliiliiiioni^ts better 
than those of the destroyers of machines? — By 
makinfr the cost grHiter. the prohibitory system 
diminishes eonsumiition. and ("onsi (pieiitly pnv 
duction, and tlie numlMrr of opportunities for em- 
ployment This la how it protecta home kbor. 
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But does it not. at least, tend to give it more sta- 
bility? DtK-s it not afford security to the work- 
man against industrial panics, us the prohit)ilion- 
ist» affirm? or is the contrar}' the case? We have 
already seen that the prohibitory system, by jmh- 
titiir iiiflu-^trie^ at the nu rcyof the rluinuinL' opin- 
ions of legislulors, has intiXHluced a couiilaut cuu- 
diiion of fawtabih'tytn all hraneheaof produetion: 
u (■ li.ivc sri II that tariff chanj^s .an- likely to cii 
gfiidur indu>trial panics. Mu»t not the dreadful 
crises which have so painfully affected the rab- 
sistcncc (if workint ii, Ik- attrihulcd to tlic iiK-( v'^;mt 
pert \ir!i:il ion-, which the prohibitor}' systt tn has 
ocr.i^ionr-d in the markets* The history of mod- 
ern industry gives us Htrange U«».sons on this sub- 
ject. One may read on it-* every page of the cruel 
evils which this system for " protect in i; national 
labor" has brought upon the laboring classes. 
(See PArFKiiisH.) — 5. not natkmaitljf t^tmld he 

lihiili fh' fia^iiMc f f.'ir sijiti .it nf t xrlm niii Tlli-i !ir- 

gumcnt wa.s the l>a«ti8 of Dr. List's national syetem 
of political economy. Bat in studying tlie history 

of the fonnalion of stites, and <'xamininjtr into 
the elementa which constitute them, one readily 
pereeiTes that natloQality can not len^-e as a basis 
to a system nf exchanges. States have been 
formed, for the most part, by conquest, and en- 
laired dther by royal alllaMes, by wars, or by 
diplomacy. Xo economic consideration has con- 
trolle<l their fomtation. When the map of Europe 
wa.s made over at the eongri-ss of Vienna, for ex- 
ample, did any one consult the interests of the in- 
dustries and the commerce of the peoples whose 
naliunalit v tli- y were clianLrinL'^ " Did any one 
ask whether the i«ituatiou of the lihiue provinces i 
and of the other ootmtries which were then sep- 
arated from the French empire, remlered that [ 
aeparation adviiulaireous or injurious to the coun- | 
tries coneerne<l? No: the questi<m was itoi ( vcn 
mooted. Political eonsidenit ions and diplomatic 
intriinies alone de< idtsl the new c«)nfisruration of 
the '•tales. Win' .should an attempt \n- made to 
establish a national system of exchanges based on 
pretended economic necessities, in states whose 
formation wax controlled l»y no ( < nniirnic views, 
States of which tlie chances of war and of alli- 
ances alone decided the houndarieo? Is it not the 
hricht of ahsurdily to tran'-fomi tin -e iMvimdarieki. 
which the hazard of events has idone delermiued, 
and which it may enlarge or contract to-morrow, 
into rational liinll'* of the e\< lianje>.v not an 
economic system fonnded <»n a ]rt>liii( al IwisU and 
politically mo^iitiaMe. a mon<-trosily which good 
sense rcjeela? — 6. If Ou prukeiin t/faUM did not 
fitvt, it umtid prrhajm he wtt not to (nffnt U; but 
t*t n'fi >»pt todmtrotf it t'Mltiif trmild }tf to pr*nioHiirr j 
a d^ith aenteaee on a mnltitnih of indu»trie», to \ 
ominHm rvinotu diiiplnftmmtf <•!' nipftrtl and »f • 

!ji/,,r, I ti\^ ,t,\ We li.ive ]M>iliti (l nut alnive th<' 

striking analogy between the M.-(liug up of a new 
machine and the suppretwlon of a prohibition. 
The result of f.u h to snlwtilutc a >rood market 
for a high-prictsl one. and abundance for penury. I 
But all pragreas. from wbatevw touioe, it aocom- 1 



panied hy some disturbance. Must we rpnounce 
a permanent advantage, to avoid this transient 
disturbance? ^lust we give up new machines, 
new methods, new ideas, under pretense that ibey 
disturb the old machines, the old methods, the 
old ideas? Shall we inuntihilize humanity, to 
prevent some change of employments? Let us 
hear Dr. Bowringon this subject, in his speech at 
the cfinixres-i of (■< "nonii-ts. iif Ilnixelles. in 1S47, 
I where he adminibly refuted this imralytic objec- 
I tion: "The displacement of capital." he said, 
"the displacement of capital I Why. it is a sign 
of progress. lias not the plow (lisplaeed the 
spade? What heeame of tin- cjipyisis after the 
invention of printing? ♦ ♦ We ft)muTly had 
thousands of little LwMts on the Thames: what 
has become of them, now that the Tlinnu >< is fur- 
rowed by hundreds of steamboats? But are not 
the interests of the workman himself subserved 
by so rapid an<l econoniical mean-' of transporta- 
tion? The first time i ever went to Loudon I had 
to pay four shillings to go from one part of tlw 
city to the other- to day I make the same trip 
for six pence; and if you ask how thin has been 
brought about. I answer: by the displacement of 
lalMir and capital. This (li-^iiIaeenK tit may be 
found everywhere. I w;is lM)rn in a t()wn which 
figures in tlie commercial history of my country. 
I have seen there, at Exeter, an entire industry, 
the woolen industry. abnndone<l. I have seen, in 
the port of that city, ships from all countries, 
and have heard my ancestors speak of their rela- 
tions with most distant lands. But as soon as 
steam was introibucil into manufactories, fuel 
being dear in that part of the country, the indus- 
try removed to when ft was dieap. Wdl, capl> 
tal was displaced; 1)nt the population has never- 
theless lncrea.s4 d. When I left K.\el< r the ]x>pu- 
lation was '^^.tMM) inhabitimts: now it is 4OJO0O. 
The workmen have taken up other employments. 
But what has displaee<l labor? What has din- 
placed capital? Wliat has displaced industries? 
What has put them on a false basis? What 
has built upon aandf Prohibition. What, we- 
ask, is to found the industries on a rOCk Vhidt 
can not be moved?" — But do the displaoementa 
which the snhslitutlon of free exchanges for pr»> 
hibitinu may occasinn, orcur on so laiire a scale 
as has i)eeu attributed to them? Would the ad- 
vent of free trade l>ecome the signal for the mlB 
of a multitude of in<lu-frie«? Would one see en* 
tire countries «ieseried lor others, as the prolubl- 
tion pessiaMa affirm? Observation and exiteri- 
ence agree in contradicting tlicM: gloomy predic- 
tions. Tlie London c.Tposiiion convinced the 
most prejmlieed niimls that tlie great industries 
of the various countries of Europe were in a 
nearly equal stale of advancement, and that no- 
pe* iple jM.v^i (j a (hi iddlly marked superiority 
over their rivals. "The crj'slal palace," savs 
Michel Chevalier, in his interesting letters on the 
Lfmdon expo>.ition. " is a good place to prove this 
similarity, this fraternity, this equality of the m- 
dutries of tlw principal natkuM of wwtara cMU- 
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Tatinn. It i« nmnifcst tlu-n', it forces, itself upon 
our attentioo. When I go from llu> Englinli dt-- 
ItMtBlMlt to fhe FrancI). thence to that occupied 
hv the Zollvcn-in, or t<i tin- Swiss. <ir th<' Bcl^^iim, 
or till"! Duldi, I liutl articles of m arly equal nitrit, 
which give evidence uf nf»i-ly the same aptitu<le 
and exi>erience, and at netirly the minie prices. 
This in more wpecially manifest in repanl to Eng- 
land nod Prance, cslKfially if we take ihv troulile 
to complete our exhibit at Lonilon by recalling 
the wliclee we had In Marigny S4|unre in 1840, 
of which till- abu.vcil prcHluiers n lu-iMl tn tihI 
■pedmens to London, in thus spealiing of equul- 
iqr. 1 do not mean that the production* of the 
principal nations are identical, on the contrary, 
they are diverse, they liave their p«>culiar stamp. 
Thejr reveal special industrial aptitudes, a distinct 
Ori^nality. hut they niiiiiifcst a nearly equal de- 
gm* of ailvaiicenu iit. If one is surpaNseil in one 
kind of nrticlfs. it in tlrnt in aiiotlier. iHTha^w 
aimilar and equally dilflcult: and we can not 
doubt, that, with a little incentive, each nation 
COuKI t-<(U:il the one wh'u h t \rt Is it in any par 
ticutar product. If prime materials were eciuaily 
dieaip evrrywhere (and thoy wouM be if the leg- 
iifaltore of I > rt tiii countries would aholisli the 
wholly artiticial cuumsi of high priceo which it 
ha* pkaied them to multiply), the espraae at 
which the m.inufactiirid articles cotild l>e pro 
duciil would be marly ihc sjinie. and the several 
countries would have markets aliout equally low 
priced." — A well-known French manufacturer, 
Jean Dolfus. corrolx)raied the stulemeuls of Chev- 
alit-r, and showed how the prohibitorj' ri^ijime 
bad reetdted in preventing the cotton industry 
1b Fnace from adopting improrements in ma- 
chineiy. "We do not." he sjiys. " k<i p pace 
with England in industrial progress. Teu years 
•go they commenced there to subatitnte machinod 
wliich iwivt the thread on the pirn without the aid 
vf a workman for the old spiuuiug mitchinesi: to- 
day, for certain numl^era, no other machines exlict. 
All have been obligt-d to adopt the improvement. 
With us, on the contrary, people still make money 
while ttidng very nntiqanted HMchineH; and the 
aom appropriated to compensate for the annual 
depreciations, at least in the spinning of cotton, 
{■•seari ' ly n<-< ( -.-ary, for it is not generally em 
ployed to improve the macbioea. Why have 
not the Improvementa adopted in Eniirland be- 
come ne<c«s;iry in Fr:iiH « •' Hi cauM- n inain in 
the old way, aud eouliuue to make Hpuu gtMnU 
that could be manufactured et much la«ezpenw. 
by a little aiMitional outlay. My housr has » 
»pioning mill ot 2.».tllHJ spindles, 20,«XX) of which 
«e for calico: itcould, by replacing its looms, a 
part of which are nearly forty ynirs old. »\>in a 
kilogramme twenlj' centimes chea|HT than it docs 
to^ay: but home com|K tiiion is not 8ufflclent to 
«om)»eI them to do it. i» not thiii concluidTei' 
Who iiavH the twenty centimes? TIw consumer, 
the »imiitry. Tin- < oiiunittee fortlic |>ri>ti' liiii ■ 1 
national labor did not think it bc»t tu change uur 
loone. hecMiN nmiy spiuwri might thus be 



thrown out of employment. But can we with 
impimity resist progress thus? On this principle 
we should rettun to thespfanlof wheel, and regret 
all the mechanical progress r. cli/t d for the lost 
titty years. If spiuuing can Ik.' done more eco- 
nomically , consumption will increaHc; more cottOD 
goods will Ik- sold, more machines will be con- 
stmeted, and more labor will Ik? nettlwl." (See 
the eorrol»onitive testimony of I>. A. Wells, when 
n special tariff commissioner of ttic United States 
government, showing how the protective tariff baa 
rated in the Uniti-d States to k< i p in us*.- iu- 
ferior machiuc-s long since discarded in England. 
— ^E. J. L.) — Thus, in the view of mamifactur* 
< rs themselves, the prohibitory r'L'inir retards 
pi<jtl action. Let this r.'gime Ihj abolihhe*!, and 
every industry which Ls l(K-4ited under fsTorable 
natural conditions will inevitably become consid- 
erably exteudeil. Il will doubtless then l»e neces- 
sary to exercise more IntelUgence, activity and 
energy. In order to preserve and increase one's 
trnde; for freedom of exchange ifi not so easy a 
• ouch as prohihitiim. Every indusiry would be 
at once obliged to employ every new improvement 
to keep up with its rlvab. But would not human* 
ity as a whole prolit by the great iini>ii1se pnvduo 
I tiou would have received !f Would not |>eoplc be 
I more abundantly provided with all thtegs, and 
their minds, kept ac tive by necessity, become more 
ac ( ( ssible to light? Necessity Is a powerful in- 
centive to progress, and the chief result of free- 
dom of exchange will l)c to render progress more 
and more nwessaiy. Look, for example, at Brit- 
ish agriculture. Ilow many linus d,,. prohibi- 
tionists had predicted that it could not endure the 
competition of the United States, Poland and RtM- 
sia! Ilow many times they had dt picted its fields 
devastated, its laborers ruined aud dispersed, by 
the storm of free trade, and old England, deprived 
of this main stay uf Ikt [xiwer. disjipjM-ariiii; from 
the list of nations! Weil, the corn laws have Iteen 
abolished, free trade is enthroned, imd what has 
become of British lurirullure? Has it sunk in the 
storm 7 I Lis its capital been destroyed, and its 
tleldssulnnergrdliytlm "ddugu of foreign grain "7 
Have proprietors and farmers carried into elTecl 
their threat to emigrate to America, al>undoning 
their fields lo the thorn and the briar? No. Scarce- 
ly bad the com laws been reiiealed, when the agri- 
culturists, redoubling their efforts, madeimprove- 

ineiit the order of the day on ev< ry hand. The 

iold inslrumeut.s and the old methods were aban- 
doned; and agrknilttuv. so long given over to 
routine, took nuik amon_' the in"st [>rngressive 
industries. Thus iraiisfortntsl under the strong 
l>n'ssure of foreign comp<'lition, it now hkiighs at 
Ihi' phantom which formerly gave it appn lansion. 
And this was an industry which was to be infal- 
libly ruintsl by free trade: — Observing, then, as 
i Chevalier and Dlanqui did at the imivcrsal expusi- 
I tion at Txmdon, the condition of the industries of 
the < i\ iii/i d world, and ii>vestig:iting can fully 
'. the nrsulto already obtained by tariff reforms, one 
I becomes oonrliiocd tliat the ruinous dlspbwo- 
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menu of productioo. the destruction of protected I 
indiMitrieB, and so imwy other ctlamitieii. wUeh. | 
according to the proliihitionist-i, wen- iiu'vitiiMy to 
accompany the udveiU uf liberty of tlic cxcliungc-s, 
wen vain phantom.^. One also acquires the con- 
viction tliai (111- ii(l(>iiiii)n of fri'c trmlc would 
strengthen uud dcvi-lop iudustrieA, instcud of com- 
promising and ruining them. — >Bere wc termiuute 
our review of the oophisms of the proUibitioniMts, 
although the subject is far from cxliausted. But 
thi'j.e unwmnd arguments h.ive been rcfu led by all 
the economists in 8Uccc!^«ion since Adam Smith 
and Turgot. An espi ciiilly livdy and aattrical 
nItltatkMIOf them wiUiM' found iu liastiat'- S 
k atM Boemomiquc*, to which we refer our readers. 
— V. dmefttiAm. Freedom of ezdiangea tends 
to prmluce a cheaper nmrket and to favor Ktahilit}'. 
Should it beconit; ixrmaneutly establisheil, the 
Induitrles, having no restilctkm as to market, 
would have all tin- (Icvt lopme-nt of which they are 
capable. At tlu! niuio time they would acquire a 
maximum of stability, by ceaning to be liased on n 
precarious foundation. To the high prices and 
instalHlily inherent in the artificial r<^gimc. would 
succeed a n turn in ilic onli r in>itituted by Provi- 
dence. Now, is it ciumerical to count on progreas 
so baic(lcent7 Is free trade an economic ideal 
wliich wi- are intcnllcti d from atlaiiiinir? 1h it a 
pure Utopia, a humanitarian dream, as the de- 
fendon of prohfMtloii afflrmf Obaerve the sigiw 
of the limes, and then reply. Is not one of the 
nio>l alisoibing interents of our time, the improve- 
ment of meann of inttTcommunicaticm? Arc not 
all civilized nations multiplying niilroads. electric 
telegrapbM, and other mcan.H of intercourw^? Are 
not steam and electricity having a constaiiily in 
oreaaing effect in diminlabing the natural oiwtacle 
of distancef Now. what Is the economic reaalt 
of all thJaT It is to extend the .spin re nf the 
exchangee. Bailmads, steamboats, electric tele- 
graphs, are powerfal Initnmicnta In destroying 
distance, to Mh' profit of the exchanges from city 
to city, and from people to people. But lo! while 
nations are imposing on themselves gigantic sacri- 
fices to multiply the ways which facililale the ex- 
changes, they arc, on the other hand, maintaining 
the prohibitory system, which Interrupts thenj ! 
They would Rtimulate exchange with (me hand, 
and cut it off with the other! 8uch a flagrant 
contradiction muni eventually im|)res!i all minds. 
Stthcr steam locomotion and the electric telegraph 
must be abandoned, or else the prohibitory system 
must fall: forth*- simultuneoua existence of these 
ageotH of civilization aud of this rdic of barbarism 
la abmird. But there la small likelihood that 
steam liM omntion and the electric telegraph will 
bealxuuloned. The prohibitory r 'gime, however, 
has received severe blowH. Governments have 
finally jK-neived that prohibitory duties brotiirht 
them nothini:. and that il would be an exn'llent 
operation to ^ul intitule for them revenue taxes. 
Sir {{obcrt Peel took this poi«ition as the Parting 
point of his financial policy, and the budget of 
Qient Biitaln, whose acomuts showed a contiaual 



deficit before the reforms of Peel, afterward pre- 
sented a regular surplaa revenue. A similar r»> 

form in tlie United States gave like r^•^ulls in \Hr>\. 
Under re<iuced tiu-iH duties. cxiH>rtK doubled, and 
the revenue was increased $00,000,000. Financial 
necessities thus Combine with economic necessi- 
ties and the progressive tendencies of our age, to 
put an end to tlie prohibitory regime. Prohi- 
bitions nuiy be compared to the chains which wen 
used in the middle ages to bar the streets. In our 
day they are a vestige of a system of defense- 
wliich the progress of civilization has rendered 
useless and supernnnmited. Before long, we trust, 

the frontiers will < eave to W barred, a-^ the streets 
have ceased lo t)e so: and, despite those utopisia 
whose ideal is in the past, liberty will at last 
l)ecome the law in human afTairs, - Hini.iocu v- 
PUY. Aduni Smilli. W ctlth of ^atiitii", hiwk \\., 
chaps, iv. and v., Itestndnts on the im|K)rtatUMl 
from foreign countries of such gfxvls a.s can l>e pro- 
duced at home — alst) ( haps. iv. aud v.. On draw- 
backs and bounties; .1. ». BUntetA Eetmmif, 
chap. xvii.. The effect of government regulationa 
intended to influence pnxluction, (trans, from the 
French). Philadelphia. 1832 and IRjO; Ja«. Mill. 
Ektnetiis €(f J^tUtkal Eeonon^, chap, ill, sec. 17, 
Bottntleaand prohlbitlmii. Sd ed., London, 1834; 
J. A. Blanqui, ffinton^ij l'''itir,i! Ermiinuif, chaps, 
xvi., XX. and xxix., lie^ulbi of free trade in the 
Hanse towns, in Venice, and In Holland — Con- 
tnisting policy of Chji-s. V. given in chap xxi., 
(trans.), ^ew York, 1><80; Wm. l{<Mieher. PiMieal 
Beonom]f, app. iii., sec. i , The industrial protect- 
ive system and international free trade, (trans.). 
New York, 1»78; Anias.-i Walker, T/tf Sr4tuc« of 
\\\(iUh, chaps, ii. and iii., O list met ions to trade, 
fallacies of the protective theory. 7th rev. cd., 
Boston. 1874: W. O. Simmer. Hiriarg ef PrvUC' 
(ion in th<' I'liitxt St>itai, New York, 1877; .1. E. 
Caimes, Leading Prineipii»<tf I\Mtieal Heonomtn, 
newly expovndei, part III., dmp. It.. Free tnd» 
and protection. New Ynrk. 1871; A. L. Perry, 
KUrtn€nt4 of i\4itiml Kfonomy, chap, xiii., Foreign 
trade and the mercantile system-Htlso diap. xr.. 
On American tarilTs, New York, ami 1878; 
F. A. Walker, P^tlitirid E*-onoii\y, part vi., cliap. 
-viii., Pn»tection r.t Freedom of production. New 
York. 1883; J. B. Mill. IStnue UntettUd QfuntUin* 
if l\4iHcai Economy, chap, i.. The laws of inter- 
change iH'tween nations, 8d ed., Ix)ndou, 1877; 
John McDoneil, titirtq/<^PMtiealJBi»nomif,cha.p. 
xxviii. , Protectionism. Edinburgh, 1871^ Edmund 
AlK»ut. IlnufViook of Sn-iiil hA'nnoiiiy.'vXmY. vi.. 
Liberty, (trans, from the French), New Yorlc^ 
187S; Fr'dMc Basthit. ApjUnm ef Pntttthik, 
(tnins.). New York. 1877. 12mo. 397 pp ; 8.8. 
( ox. Free Litnd and Vn* Tntik, Ithno, 126 pp.. 
New York. 1880; Henry Fawcett. Fn^ Tnidf and 
PmUrtittn. 12mo. 173 pp.. London. 18TH; W. F. 
Marriott, (Iniinmar of I'oUtital Kfonomy, chap. 
XXV., Fre<' trade mid protection. Ixindoo, 1874; 
Emil Walter, W'fuU m Frt» Trade tVixno, 168 pp.. 
New York. 1867. To the above list may be added 
the foUowi«g popular tracti, whieli, with oilwn* 
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wn dtonlHd Ijjf the New York Free Trade Club: 
IkifVk A. Wdb. Tht Cretd ef F¥te TVodr. 8vn, 21 

pp., New York, 1875— JVk lUmtlUnf Pn>iirt<>,„ in 
tk» UnUtd atate$, 13a>o, SI pp., 1878— i/ow 0» 
ftwt and Dk« PiMh deai wtlh a ffreai Bnenw and 
Indurtrial Problem, 8to, 26 pp., Nr w York, 1880 
— Frrer Trade etMntial to Future Matioiutl Prtm- 
ptrit^ and Development, 51 pp.. New York, 1882 
— Wh)/ w Trade, mid Ilote trf Trade, 8vo. New 
York; Abraham L. Earlf, Our JUctnue Si/ittnn 
and 0ml Senifr, 8vo, 47 pp., New York. 1878; 
Abnun S. Hewitt, LaAor, Wage», and the Tariff. 
Speech in IIoiinc of ReprcsenUilives, March W. 
1882; S. S. Vux, liceiprucal Brigniidage cf th, 
Tarig^ ^NKch ia House of Bcpresentatives, M»j. 
1862; K. P. Wheeler. Oruda ImwMt, TtttOmmj 
before Tariff Connnis'jion, .Iiily, ia<<2, 10 pp : .T. 
B. SeiigeDt, (a New Uaven, Codd., nuuiufacturer), 
RidaHkim pf DmUm, TeitliiKNif before Terfff Com- 
misidon, .\up., 1882; I Sf lioenhoff. The Tariff on 
W»>i aud Wo»UiiM. I t pp.. New York. 18K3; \V. 
O. Humner, Pruttcdon and Revenue in 1877; Ora- 
ham McAdftin. The Prf>t<ftirf Syi^ffm: What it 
oo«t« the Americau Fanm r, 37 pp.. New York. 
V&&S^What U Free Trade? :i \^\^.~Th, Tanff in 
Ameriean RiUtiee, 8 pp. — PrUeetioa and Wage*; 
H. J. PhiljK>tt, Free Trade t9. PMetHm; Horace 
White. Thf Tariff Q.^sfi.-n: E. .J. DonucII, Slar- 
trg and Protection, 69 pp., New York, ISSH—The 
hnpending Orktt, 83 pp. ; Beriew ef th» Tariff 
(bmmiM»i,,n Ileport. by the Ex. Com. of Bror)k1yn 
Revenue lieform Cliib, New York, 1882; Frte 
TVadt M« ftatf PralteUon to AmeHean Indwdry, 
(12 trnet«, of one page each), New York, 1888; 
The Tariff (Question : A few questions to intelli- 
gent voters, one page ; TIiom. O. Sh»firm:in, Free 
Trade tJu OtUy Road (» Maimfaetvring Pnmp^rity 
and High Wage*. 22 pp.. New York. 1888. Of 
protectionist writers, Henry C. Carey, of Phila- 
delphia, has been the meet noted. IIi.s Priimpl^ if 
tf Soeitd Seimee, (8 toIn., Plilla.. 1858), give an 
expf>-^ill<in of views on llii-^ snlijtet. Pn)f. 
Fiancia Bowen. of Harvard College, in his Amer- 
ktm mubal Bemtamif, diap. xx., treats of the 
doctrine i>f infiTiiHtidii.il i xcIkuil'c**, and the lim- 
lle of free trade and the prolet-iivc system. Geo. 
M. Werton, of Ne«r York, has n\so well presented 
the argtiraentH of protectionist* in his Refutation 
e^ Some Cum ut Krrort in Rf»)}fct to Foreign Cont- 
wmrn, (Bvo. 88 pp., ( iimhrid^re. Mass., 1888), an 
ar^ment read befora the tariff conunission. 

B J L.. TV. O. DB MOMNARI. 

PROTECTIOM IN THE UNITED 8TATE8. 
Usmm BrATnTABirr. Itnporitfcni of duttca on 

tnpoiti from fofelgn OOOBtrii" for lli<' • in 'innnri 
neat, prontoUoa and defense of native industry. 
The fOndaiaeBtal pvindide which JiutMeR this 

pRK mVc anil miikt s it neetlftil. U found in tin- 
fact iliiil protection, in tlic Itmiide*'! acceptanee of 
dw term, t« not only tiie sole function of /rovem- 
ment, hut the primid objeel toiiphl in establishing 
Us authority. Although Qod haa constituted man 
ftMMial Mn^ su thai the iBoe to eveiywhan and 



j abwaya in commuDiUca, yet man's nature is soch 
I that hts erootlom, which centre upon htnuwif . Me 

very much .«iironpT ilian hi> synipalhi( >. which 
go out toward hia fellow -creatimis: in other words, 
"he feels more hitensdy what affipcts h(m directly 
tlian wliat nfTecfs him indfaectty throiijjli nthfrv." 
In all the elemcuUi of reality and importance 
liie own pains, aches, troubles, plans, deefrae. 
appear to his niin«l far superior to those of oilier 
people. Coiis< (|U( nllY, evt ry person ha-s a iii)rher 
iTgard for what he conceives to be bis own safely, 
or his own welfare, or his own bappincas. than he 
has for the safety, welfai* and happhiess of others, 
and, wlii ii these come in opjwsition, is ready to 
sacrilice the ioierests of othera to his own. Out 
of ihh cnnstftution of nan's nature arises In m- 
ciety a uiiivor^nl tcudcney to strife iN lweeii in<li- 
viduals. leading, unless prevented, to wrongs, 
oppressions and crimes of every sort. RestrslBt 
tlm>i iMH'omfx in(iis|x iisjilili> for the prescrvntion 
nntl for tlie ailvanc enu nt of Mx.'iety. That re- 
straint invariably taken tlie form of governraMt, 
whieli is foiniil, of some description, wherever 
there is n coininiinity, cither civilized, barburoua 
or sjivau''' Tlic -."le purjytst' of in.stituting gOV> 
emmcnt ia, thcruforo. to obtain and secure pn- 
teetinn. ATI the functions of imvermnent. 
l;nivi , j iilicial, e.xcciilivc, ami whatever, in all 
their bronchos and acta, resolve tliemsclves into 
thla — to prateet the rights of person and property. 
* ^forcover, the hiininn rat c i^ ilividc^l Into nations, 
and those are a.s di£[en.ul, in their conditions, re- 
sources, Inteiests, capecliioi. motives, aa Individ* 
uals arc. with equal (iiidi iuy to rlaih. and to 
encroachment one uihiu aiiotlur. For instance. 
England has for her ol)Je<'t to manufacture for 
the world, to monopolize the bulk of reproductive 
power, to keep all lands. eN])eciaIIy her own colo- 
nies, in a stale of industrial Infancy and vassHlage, 
hy political manaL'-'-ment aa well as by the supeii- 
ority of her r (pii.;i. Ity her cheap lahor. hy htt* 
skill, and liy her navy an«l her nu rcaiitile murine. 
Her policy is to have other countries compete in 
her home market for Uie sale of tbelr raw imd*- 

rials, to the end tlial ''he mayho enahle<l to fix 
the pri(!C8 of what she buys; and to have other 
countries compete in her home market for the 
■ purchase of her fiid.shed pro<lucl«, to the end that 
she may he enahh-*! to fix the prices of what she 
wlls, thui* l»ecominir niivirt -s of theplohe. Theac 
aims require that England shall be aggressive and 
overmaslcrinp; hence her trade system first looks 
oulwanlly, and hiiivres largely upon i xieni.il t ir- 
cumstances. On the contrary, the United Siatea 
has for Its object to bring Into hartnobious pm- 
portii'ii uiid development, within it', own 1>ound- 
1 arics. the four great branches of industry— 
agricnitnie. manufacturing, comnerre and trani- 
' portntinii— wifliout whieli national life can not 
1 attain lo the highesl d^ifrce of excellence, »mvhu'«r 
j the history of growinjr dvUlxatlon ia a bistory of 
' a lone, ie«ii(ius. painful proirrcss from a condition 
I in which occupations are few to a condition in 
I wtaldt tl^jr am nioy. Our repubBo baa for Ha 
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•object, further, to be fret* , independent, powerful, 
but to let every other country- enjoy its freedom, 
Independence and jjowt-r, in it^ own way; lioncc 
■our trade system first looks inwanlly, and lunges 
4argdy upon Internal circumstances. TbCRo ex> 
frtnies in inctlioil of iifrtrnindizeiiu iit itivilvc all 
the iuterniediury difTi-n-nci-s whicli di>lin;.niish 
the commercial poli<'y of other nations. Now, 
the same constitution of man's nature which leads 
to conflict between individunlfl in Hociety. leads 
also to conflic t In^'tween {Kjliiieul comniunities un- 
der diiferent governments, and rendera it needful 
to defend the indmtiial intereats of each ns]iin!«t 
HL'LTn— and enmiachmeDt from all Ihcoth'-rs. 
The United Sutes, aa ft dbtinct aggregate of per- 
eona. pneaoMfaig common government, common 
laws, institutions and interests, common history 
and di-stiny, constituting one body politic, free 
nnil iiidci>r-ndcnt, can provide common defenst- 
and fiecurity of the rights, pro]>iTty and lives of iis 

. cltirenH, only by following the dit lalcs of self- 
protection, in order to create the greali-st amount 
•of common welfare within, and the greatest 
Amount of mfety apiinKt danger from without. 
Just a-< ii \v .i;!il l>f ffMilish in con;rii'*^ 1" 
to have an unuy. or a uavy, or forts, or a military 
academy, on the plea that mankind would be bet< 
tcr off if there was no war, so it would be foolish 
in congress to n-f use t<» huve protective duties on 

. imports, on the plea, that, in a perfect but eniircly 
imairinarv slate of the human nu e, fort iirn free 
triule would be beneficial to nil. It in nut the aim 
of protection to aupply the wanta and regulate the 
exchanges of supposiiitiouii communities, purifled 
from the vioe>», villainies, propensities and ills 
w liirii vex ordinary humanity ; purged of merce- 
nary liudesnieu, gainful arts and counterfeit hon- 
esty; freed of greediness in petting and tenacity 
in krcjiing, whether it K- wcidtli or atithorily; 
devoid of withering competition, down-trodden 

- kboren. and bunger-irinclied wretchedness; but, 
f>n tlie rontr.iry, ti> pr-ividc ma!i with what he re- 
quires while he continues in so< iety as it is, recoj;- 
ni/.ing the facts, that individual j^elflsbnesM pre- 
dominates over individual iKnevolence; that the 
strong, unless resiraiiu-<l, will not resiX'Ct the 
rights of the weak ; that he who plants a sugar 
estate, dykes a rice plantation, ^^ows a fleki, erects 
ft factory, or cnnstnirts a ship, needs the firm 
basis of the law s and institutions of his country 
to depend upon, as much as he wlio builds a 
house needs a solid foundation: that the great cle- 
nii tilary nlijeei of orpjnizinir government, and of 
conducting legislati(»n under its constitution or 
form. Is to shlHd property, foster useful indus- 
try, and prnmnic ihc •jiinral Welfare; and that 
naiiinis oil I II may and tlo have interests as antag- 
onixlic as tiioM- of jHTsons, making it necessary to 
provide for tlie defense of each against the cupid- 
ity, over-n aching or eiicroitchnieiit of the rest, 
luunifesietl either in |iositi%-e way- <>r ilirough in- 
•directioo. — PKiN'CU*LKs AMD Fac ts. 1. Frtrdifm 
MUhin, but ftttraint ttithout, lh€ Ameneaik rule. — 
Every analogy of nature supports the policy of 



I free exchange between the inhabitants of a coun- 
try. while It is denied between that and other 

countries For in'-taiice, there is free exchange 
between the diilereul members of the human body; 
and H would be the extreme of folly, for it would 
be death, to protect the kidneys or the lungs from 
the blood, or the stonmch from the liver; yet. it is 
highly proper and iM-ueticiul to protect all tb(»>e 
organs, by suitable cli>lhing, from aggrrssivc, in- 
jurious out.sidc influences, and to protect that 
human body, as a unite<l whole, against cncroacli- 
ment from some other human body. So it is with 
the body politic. Pree exchange between Its vari- 
ous palls is i-ssential to its healthy development, 
and even to its existence; but protection is needed 
ajtaittst agfRsslon and encroachment from lonign 

bodies jxilitic. This intern 111 free tnuli r.^t'^nfion 
the bruuU foundation of a community of recipri>c- 
ilies or equalities. Whatever there may be of 
clash between home interests is minimized, and is 
subj'rt to control by inteniul forces. There ia 
one contiguoua tenitory^one national language, 
one central government, one patriotic allegiance, 
one kind of political institutions, one code of laws, 
one set of civil obliimtions, one habit of manners 
and customs, one .sian<lard of socletary excellence, 
one tendency of ])uliiic opinion. United under 

one flag. ass<H:iated uiuler one ircncral aullmrity. 
and combined into one organism, the people liavo 
rights, duties, privileges, benellts, advantages, 
prospects, intere-ts. which can not he wifely 
shored %vith any other people. Tliis liomogene- 
OU8 condition Is what maki s fn e trailc l)oth 
permissible and iH-neticent within the lK)rders of 
each distinct nationality, as, for instance, bo- 
twwn tin- K'veral jmrts of the United States. It 
is the lack of a coucurrcot homog«nei)usn<*s8 out* 
side of those boundaries which eawsw fnrtiifn free 
tnide to be dangi rous. Pnxlucers nnil traders in 
other coimtries are not subject to our laws, nor 
amenable to the procesftes of our courts, nor obli- 
gated to .si rve upon our jurii's, nor liable to In* 
drafted into our armies, nor bound to contribute 
to our internal taxes, nor answerable for non- 
pi fformance 4>f any of the duties of .\merican 
cili/.t uship. They are total aliens to our national 
commonwealth. To permit them to sell their 
merchandise in our home markets, free of all tar- 
iff charge, free of all lorni bunlens, free of all 
allegiance to our government, would be to exalt 
(lerlect Strang! rs above the heads of its own 
jiairiotic jwopie in i>rivili ge. The foreigner, abid- 
int; in a di-i;ini KuhI. and oft. ri li '-tile at heart 
to our free institutions, bus no right to ask to be 
placed on a dead level of commercial faenellta 
with our citi/i-ns. w ho i'.ive a round of local bur- 
di ii> iiu iili iit to those instiiutiou-s — burdens from 
wiiieh he is exempt. It has cost a vast amount of 
I .saerilice. an immense aiTL-^n '.'ale •)f exertion, and 
I an incalculable invesiim iil of ciipilal, on the |>art 
of our |V)pulation. tlirouirii a number of genera- 
tions, to tnuisform a perfect wilderness into the 
nuMt opnient and i be mntt deslnble of the woridli 
markets. Wby should the total alien, without any 
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p*rtlfip«tion in developing our n-^ourrt-s, without | 
•kariug ill the support of our ^ruvcmiiicnt. wiilnnit 
• pWBOual slukf in the wt ifart* of our Uniou, be 
aUowed to be un exceptiooally fa«'orcd beneficiary 
of all that toil aiui efTort f Tli«re is no way in 
wbif-h \u- c-:ui Ih! compelled to compensate our na- 
tionality for Uie liigli privUege of adminRioa to 
oar domeatte markets except through duties on 
imp' rt- ( inlv liy tin- im|^M>sition of such cbarjreH. 
made aii equate to the purpose, can the unequal 
eoodltioos of oompetltioin be equalised between 
tlie ulii M nixl the citizen, meedngas rivals In tnule 
upon our Muil. — 2. IHJftretiee Mteeen Eur»pnin 
4Md Amerieam prottOi^n. The utmost freedom 
COni[«ttil)le with lil»erfy repulafeil by law jtrctiide:) 
OTtT I lie iulernal iilTiiirxof tlie Uuited Stuie>. Not 
< itly .1* commodities, but also to land, to political 
Irandiitua, to education, to religion, to BiH-ech. 
and to whatever else, is applied this principle of 
e<pml unn-slraint. Here, then, is found in eoin- I 
pletMt operation the great natural law of all or- 
gantied ezisienoe. which requires free exchange 
within, while demanding proreclion acain^t wiih- 
out. Defensive duiioi uu iuii)urt8 are ilim ena- 
bled to promote the welfare of the whole commu- 
nity. It i** not po in Europ*', wliere rixlri( tii)ii. 
of one kind or unoLticr. represses KH-al frt e<ioni. 
a^i the '"■ir-'i ehargesin France, tlie land niotiupoly 
in England, the autorratic method in KuKsta, and. 
g<nterally. the gnidi,'ing limitation of sulTnige. 
Consequently, it is Kumpean capitalists, not Ku- 
jopciin laborers, who reap the solid benetita of i 
procrrttre duties. In this country, the laborer Is | 
the clii< f hi ti< 111 iiirv. Thin is the fuinlanu iital 
diHerencti between tariff protection in Europe and i 
to the United Statex. — 8. Netd of direnijftd in- 1 
d'lufn/. The rivili/jition of every c<minmnify i> 
nwi-s-Mirily graduai«Hl by its individmd and col- 
lective power to commaml tlic services of nature; 
the dejjrree t<» wiiieh in<h;>try is diversilletl among 
any l»et>ple affordH llie sure>l test of their ability 
to call the governing forces of matter to their aiti; 
▼ariety in the pursuits of society i« not a condi- 
tion which originalee spontaneously the moment 
tlR-re is nH>m for it, au<l to the e\t. tit ilial sur- 
rounding circumstances will permit, but results 
elthrr from the pressure of population upon the 
means of subslatCDCe. or from the siim\ilus of arti 
flcial eucuiuagement. To complete the develop- 1 
ment of nan's power over the f«>rcea of matter, | 
n<» '•ingle kind of labor will HulTK e, eiih< r n jri 
cultural, mechanic. M-ientiiic, or uuinulactiirin:;. . 
Cultivation of the gn)und subdues the earth only j 
aa resmrds its violative properties, and ila higliesi 
rxr«-lh?nce depends u|»ou a»ivtan« t' rendered by , 
the whole circle of the scienci > and the arts. U>*e j 
of itte priiK i|>l*-s iiwolvod in the lev( r. the wheel 
and axle, the p .!i< y. the inclined plane, the wedge | 
and the mti w. • niir.i ntly the <'on(|Uest 

<if n&ind over matter, couuuuudii iho services of , 
only one section of the material forces. Delving { 
fi«r<>re>i merely flevelnps for MiJ>M'«juent op«'rations 
certain products which nature hu8 gratuitously i 
p wf i ded in her Aiipnidotta lahontory. Bjttbm- 1 



aiizing knowledge, although highly promotive of 
iitililurian results, does little more than hc-l up 
finger-boards to |Mtint OttI to workers the paths 
they must follow in accomplishing their task of 
converting the properties of uatund objects into 
useful and olM-<iient servants. Manufacturing is 
Umiled to the arts of reproduction— to changing 
the condition, shape, arrnngement, combination, 
uses and x.ilucs of nietallic particles, veiretalile 
fibres, and other raw umteriah*. A widespread 
aasodatlon of these integral elements of national 
development is ri (iui-itr to advance any jK-opIc to 
a high i>)siiion among political communities of 
modern times. Diversified industry thus at 
the base of all normtd progress. The more intol- 
ligeut, skilled, experienced. pro«hu tive, pn»sper- 
ous it Is. the lielter for tlie inhabitants and for the 
state, and higher and nobler will be the attendant 
civilization. ITence the interests of labor and of 
the laborer should Ik- the chief concern of states- 
manship i for whatever shackles, cripples, under- 
mines or prostrates them is retro g r c s a ive In tend- 
ency and fi>r(c, and strongly delriimnlal to 
society. Upon the place in the goverumentul 
structure assigned to the lodustrlai clement do- 
I>('ii(l-i the value of the re>u!ting civil and {lolilical 
iiLsiilutious. Ill till work of bringing the forces 
of matter un>i< r ihr control of man, diversttlcd 
pursuits raarcli liand in Inmd, evermore co operat- 
ing to produce and hasten the same general attain- 
ment. Acting together, thej- assault nature in 
her strongholds, and wrest from her possession 
her most treasured secrets, and explanation of her 
most occvdt process, s At ereiystep of this con 
certed movement, knowledge acquires some new 
Insight into the laws which govern the material 
world, resiiltiiiir in auL'nif nted ability to u-e them 
for practical ends. Thus, .so long a.s science main- 
tained that earth, air, fire and water were element- 
ary sub^taiicev. it \\;ts iiiipn-silij.. to Ihid out that 
thenislingof metals, liie t<<iiiialion of ac ids, the 
burning of inflammable bo<lies, the breathing of 
animals, and the growth of phints by night, in- 
Toive the simie o{M<mlion : or that the diamond 
embo<lies. under »li->sintihir conditions, the sumo 
substance as charcoal or graphite ; or that water 
is compoiwd of two gases, one of which Is the 
irreat feeder of condiustion. What aina/iiiir ac 
compliKhmeutJi have arisen from, and what grand 
possibilities are presented by. the chemical demon- 
vtratiiin that the chief eon-iiinents of nil org:ujic 
mailer are carls in, oxygen, nitrogen anil hydrogen, 
three of w hit h are gaiseuus. 8o long as the nature 
of ek>cirical phenomena was a sealed lxH>k, the 
invention of the magnetic telegniph was imprac- 
ticable. What mighty utililari:in ronlis aad civ- 
ilizing influent^'s have grown out u( this conquest 
of mind over matter. Ininging two continents, al- 
thiiiii;!! three thousand miles apart, into iii-iaiit 
communication. How meagre would bv the ac- 
complishments of bleachers and dyers, were it not 

for ihc disenverii'- of eiii'ini^try. linw i nuid cjir 
peulers and moaons bofely and correctly estimate 
the ftraagtb of timben, of walls, of aidies, but 
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for the investii^ations whir h li.ivf bpt-n nnulo in me 
chanical philosophy i How would it bo possihie 
for vorkcn in to produce the wonderful 

results thqr do, were it not fr>r tli(> ii(-r(imuliU(><l 
knowledge about the nntuR' of tliosc substunc-es. 
and nbout tlM'ir n'littion> to both hciit iiixl other 
metals, and tbo airs and lii|ui<i.H with which thcy 
come In contact? The improvfmcnls of tlie stoam 
eoginf by Wall rcsultfd from the most huriicd 
inquiry into nuithematical, mccluuiical and chem- 
ical truths. Indeed, although a man be neither 
jirlisan nor farmer, but only 'ui-' who a jhiI 
to boil, bu is indebted to inventive genius, and to 
diMorered principles which govern matter, for 
power to rook his morsel iH-tfcr, and to Utib vary 
and imjjmvL' his dish. The art of gcxnl and 
cheap rookery — an art never found separate from 
a high stair n{ civilization — cmb<Hlie8 the applica- 
tion of iiuturul laws, witich neither woidd have 
hea blOHglht to light nor devoted to practical 
purposes bj a coamittnit3' nf hunters, r)r of Hbep- 
herds, or of farmerff. Among sucli |>eo]>i(^H< little 
•Slsti to sUmulate olisi'i\aiion ami arotisc itKjuiry 
as regards the secret workings of nature. But 
dirersified industry Is ererywhere seen to be the 
faiiliful ji:ir< nf of utilitarian investiirafions. philo- 
Bophical ex|K.'riment8, ocientific discoveries, me- 
ehanical development. InTentive ingenuity, and 
wrviceable Improveinenls Itn (v^ uliar provlm e 
is to enlarge the sphere of mental activity, creating 
a demand for, and calling into exercte, the latent 
powers of intellect ; to make men more expert, 
skillful and useful in the various kinds of work 
by which they are to earn their daily bread; and 
to supply those cogent instnunentalities by which 
they are enabled to make it go far, and taste well, 
wjirii eartu i! A irricullure, wience, invention, 
miniug, manufactures, the mechanic arts, tmoB- 
portatlon, oomneroe, esthetica, therefore, all are 
factors in the solution of one stniM ndnn^ prol)- 
lem — tlie universal emancipation of mankind fnmi 
the thralldom of nature. Whatever reinfoiccaone, 
reinfi>rres all; whatever is detrimental to one, is 
detrimental to all. — 4. (VtmUUinn »f induntrie* 
and human faniltim. The protective principle, 
when established in full operation, securesa diver- 
sity of employments suited to the diTenriHed in* 
clinations and aptitudes of the people. Everj- 
body politic, like every human body, is neccssi- 
taled, by virtue of its existenceand nature, aaa sep> 
arate and di>titi( t orirani-tTi. to mi k first and pref- 
erentially its own safety, welfare, liappinow, de- 
velopment, strength and excellence. These qual- 
itie-i, however, are n«tif)nally manifested larircly or 
sciuitily accordiM); as they exist lar;;ely or M-antily . 
in the individuals who coin|H>se tlie nation. Ood j 
htw no con.stituted six-iely that there must ever be 
among It;* members wide differences of natural 
force, talent, app<-tency and will, unlike capaci- 
ties, aptitudes, capabilities, endowments, prefer 
ences, loncring^: wholly dissimilar powers of liodr 
iiikI of mind. Tlii- ,i.'real divi-rsity in liumuii fm - 
uities rcijuirea an ctjiuilly great diversity in human i 
oocupatkms. He who iiink«a a vay'liidillbrent i 



farmer, might excel ns a machinist. He who is 
considered a failure a^ a carpenter, might acUiev* 
I reputatkm as a musician. He who ia a buni^cr 

its a shoemaker. niiLdit win applause and wealth as 
an actor. He who fails as a mercliant, might 
succeed as an inventOT. A Milor. a locksmith, & 
Iwnk clerk and a dancer could not exchange func- 
tions. Eaich person Is spe<;ially qualified for Konie 
one pursuit in life, and less suited for all the rest. 
If he can not acquire that pursuit and devote to 
it his labors, there mnst be a waste of his highest 

eudiiwniciil. Its usefulness is lost to the com- 
munity iu which he resides, and to the nation of 
which he ts a unit. When tiiis sort of waste ia ao 
general as to embnire a considemlilc i>art of the 
population, the national power must be very far 
Ii>ss than it would l»e with ftdl e-xerrise of the idle 
adaptabilities. Ib nce the imj>i rative ne<Hl of such 
n iKilicy of government as w ill iusuix* the diversity 
of occupations requisite to employ the diversity of 
capacities. — An invincible objection to a system 
of free trade between this and other countries is, 
that it would operate with increasing tendency to 
minimize the number of distinct vocations among 
our people, and thereby dwarf our national Tigor 
and im|K)rtan( e throui:h wasicdf hum.in aptitudes. 
In a community where agricidtun* is the sole occu- 
pation, there la very little opportunity todevelo|> 
.nnd employ the mind in the din-ctinn of its best 
fiiculties. Aliliousjh aman mifjlit be |)n> eminenily 
fittid by nature (o be a elieinist, and allhou-rii a 
knowledge of chemistry is essential to a scientific 
cultivation of the soil, what means or incentive ti> 
that end ( xists in a rund region, where everj lxMly's 
chief talk is about the crops and the weatherf 
What likelihood is there, in a purely agricultural 
coiuitry. that many of the risinir generaiion will 
choose, in preference to the calling of the fatlier, 
to become architects, bookbinders, onnfectionen, 
foundrymen. gunsnu'rhs, jewelers, miners, print- 
ers, weavers, and so on through the w holi- romid 
of skilled employments? Certainly there is noth- 
ing in the ever}' day life nnd surroundings of such 
a community to call forth the latent capacity for 
any of these vocations which may exist in thn 
minds of its members Under such drcumstanoea 
thousands may continue, to flie end of their days, 

without once suspcclinir thai they p<)ss«-ss facul- 
ties wluch need only to bo properly cultivated to 
give them eminence and nsefulnesa In some trade 
or profi-ssjiin of which they have, p<Thaps. never 
even heard the name. Only where industry is 
gmtly dtveraMed ean there be • Held of oppor^ 
tunity stifflriently comprelien-ive to |«miit n man's 
own instincts to choose the j)urs<iii whicii nittsten- 
lists inclination, gives It fnnctionul exercise, anden- 
gagi>s its steady persevemiince. Then production, 
whether mental or material, is largesit in quantity 
an<l hiirhest in quality. Im-chusc then ea<'h |tartic- 
ular endowment is occupied with ita ai^uopriate 
work, and available for its utronet contribution to 
(lie a^'i^ieirate result. Individual aixl national 
wealth augments very rapidly when such condi- 
tions exiat in a countiy, and lia govanminl l» 
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remUml powerful iiud efficii'nt by llu' Byinnutri- 
c-a.1 arrangviuint ami advaiitu;jrfous ii|iplii :itiriii of 
the capacitiesof itHcitizcns. All litis is pnunoicil 
\>y the atmosphere of intelloctuaJ frmlout iu which 
the [Hfiplf live, where there is Muituble employ- 
moiit for physiiul xircii^'th, for maiiiml skill and 
dexterity, for iaventive genius, for the active and 
Uie Mdentuy, for childhood «s well u youth and 
m:itu'< . ii;iy. (•%( n fur dot rrpitudc. A people 
«o »«ituute«l develop tiie Lwttvr part of their natures, 
STOW Intdtifnrt and exceedtngljr entn-prMng, 
fnj«>ythi' tiiii.viinuiii of p tn-nd pro-ipcrily, ^oiui 
ui»»l«-rvtiiiid ami re^iMx t oiu' unotlicr's rii^hls, ami 
btHHJtiie imbued with intense |)alrioiism. — In the 
UiJiti'd Stall's, wlu-re the recognized and approval 
Ktandiird of comfort among the niass^'s requin^s an 
expcndltim btgrood the icnch of the eurniu;;N of 
the masaea In any otber eooatn, diveraity of in- 
dtMtrr could neltlMT be erMted nor nudnttinod 
itn<Icr II ^ivstem of foreign free trade. ThftOOBW- 
quenl invaaion of manufacturea from Europe, db- 
ptadng our own, wouM he as dnrtractWe to our 
varied arts ns the invasion of tin' (loihs mid V.in- 
duLi was to the Roman empire. Hence prolec- 
tlofi. In the form of defenalTe duflea on imports, 
in noccssnry to M<-nri> in our jx-ople those Indus- 
trial conditions which are the mo»l p<iit nt t»f all 
the auxiliarie!! of civilization, and without which 
its fullest development can not be achieve<l. — 5. 
7V«r ri'jht* of lahor. Labor is the greatest part of 
the capital of every country, iKtaUM.- all wealth 
proceeda orijpiudly from production, and all pro- 
duction proceeds from labor. Ercn the earth, 

iHth i' - iniMligimis n-sourrcs. and in.m liitasclf. 
■re the pruduclaof hibor — of God'ti labor — furniah- 
Inf tbe haalaof all praducnon by tlie human race. 
No on'" can apply his hand or jxtint his fin-rer to 
an obji-ct regarded aM capital which in not the 
reault of labiw. Whatever exbla anywhere under 
tlw name of property in the rrpresi nfaiive n( pre- 
vious labor. So, too, of things not comnuKlitit*s. 
Government and laws; civil, social and religious 
InstltutHMu; the entire and comprehensive forma 
and Taloea of human aocieiy, are all, aevcmlly and 
erilleriively. the outcome of human labor. In 
brief, whatever la luia been produced. Produc- 
tSon ia the sole ftmcHon of faibor. eitter bodily or 
menial. But labor's pnxluetivi ii. ss <1. jn ndfrif 
upon ita ability to find instant and appropriate ex- 
eraiae for labor's functioa. This moment's power 
to profluco niu«it be utilized thi<* mom* iit Yes- 
terday's power to pnvluee, unkss cniployi'd yes 
terday. must remain fon vi r inopi-rative. Oppor- 
tunity to uw* Its potential enerirics thus lM <-onH«< 
ahwilulcly neee«Rarj* to cuablf laUjr to In- elHcifnt 
and copious in prfjduetj<)n. To the extent that 
opportunity la abHcnt or neglected, production 
must be prereDted, and to the same extent 
•up[ily Ik- ]fS's for consumption and accumula- 
tion. Whatever promotes the activity of hibor 
Rtlmrulates. t h er e fore, the itrowth of Indlrldual 
aifl n;»n'>nril wealth: and wlmti vi r slaf ki-ns that 
activity retardtt thai growth. The iueviuble in- 
fanaea kb thai govmaiCDt owea to aodfliy tha 



[ obligation of slKipitiL' lL\i:islation so ns to secure lo 
labor every praclicalilL' ad vaiita'..;!' for llie exi rciso 
of its priNluctive capacity. Labor thus consti- 

itules the creative fortx; of ail betterment which 
are eMsential to communities of man. l'|>on it 
I depend even life, liberty and happuiess. Bwausc 
the multitudinous iutercsta of society are to labor 
what the superstructure Is to the foundation, la> 
bo r has t lit' first and hiirlic^t rii:ht lo fidl protec- 
tion. iVs, in the present Btago of civilization, the 
bulk of labor Is tmable to produce with proflt un- 
less its services are liin-d. its ii((<|('d proliction 
consist-sin what will insure iit<iutyciui>l"yim iit atul 
fitir irngtd. — But these essentials can not he made 
safe to labor in the I'nitcd Slates when it is unde- 
fendid against exces-sivc coni[Htilion fmui foreign 
cituntricfi. This is why : It bus beep estiniattHl, 
after careftd inquUles, thai, oo an average, about 
four-flfths of the coRt vahte of manufactured ar- 
ticles c(»nKist8 of labor alone. Perhaps ibo prob- 
lem is too complex to permit the asccrtaiomeat of 
the exact proportion, and the answer which would 
be correct ;it <i(ir date might not Jit the conditions 
at a subse(|uenl date; but it is unqui'nlionablo 
that the ratio must be very large. To illustrato 
till' cje.*'. lake a steel rail. There is lal)or in the 
ore, labor in the coal or coke, labor in the lime- • 
stone, lalxir in the transportation requisite to l)ring 
these elements together at the furnace, lal>t>r in 
tlie pig iron, labor In the spiegeleis4^'n. and labor 
in the finished ndl, Ixsidi'S Uie laln^r which origi- 
tudly produced the capital invested in the several 
mines, invested in the fomaees, inreRted in the 
niilroads or shippinir. and ins tated in the rolling- 

imill grounds, buildings, machinery and palcnta. 
Thb aggveg^ of labor valne In the final product 
can leave only a small fraction of the whole to^ 
represent the raw materiaLs of the manufacture, 
gratuitously furnished by nature. Since human 
lalior thus contribut«'s the bulk of the commercial 
value of conun(Kliiies, it is clear that the selling 
price must Ik* determined generally by the rate Of 
pay for labor's services. If this rale be so un- 
fairly low as to amount to only siibaMencp wages, 
then evidently the prodm n of labor so |>:iid w ill 
be able to undersell the products of labor paid 
comfort wages, except when the latter powsai 
countervailing' advantai^es, .such as more and bet- 
ter labor-saving machinery, or more operative 
prooesBos. Mow, it Is known thst wages In Great 
Britain arc al)out one-half, and on the continent 
of Europe about om -third, on an a%-erugB, of what 
are |>aid in the L'nite<l Siati s If the products of 
such scantily paid labor should come, without 
let or hindrance. Into this countr)'. they would 
necessarily be able to undersell the pnxlucts of 
I our higtily paid htbor, doing great wrong and dis- 
I tresaful injury to our Indnstrlous and patriotlo 
p«'oi)le. who need to be secured nirainst this en* 

Icroachmeul upon their rights and the consequent 
damagn. Protection to our labor, to he ade(|ttal«, 
must therefnn' have n-siK-ct to the difTen jiee in 
I tiie joint cottt, price or value of money and labor 
I la the United States and in the countries with 
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•which we trade. Tn no other way than hy defen- 
8ivc duties on iinjxjrt» can tliis dilTereueu be oll- 
«et. The verj' object of a protective turiff ia to 
equalize between this und foreign nntions existing 
ineqiudilies in the cost of production and in tlic 
power of competition. These paraniouut eonwid- 
«rationj} render such a tariff both justifiable and 
neceasBiy. To IHintrate this position, take it sin- 
;rle interest. Iron and sli i). wiili tlicir viirioii.s 
forms uf reproduction, being oduiiited, let ua sup- 
pose, free of datiea, or under enUy chsrgeB low 
< ti<iuglito a%'o!d protectinn, our home producers 
would be anablc, gcuerally speukin<,% to carry on 
their husinen except at ft loas. und, siKmer or later, 
wouhi lie eonip«'Iled to siirt \nnl> iH-flire an out- 
rivaling coni{x-tition. n inlorced by the wliolu 
strength of our national legislation. In thatCIM, 
wbai would bco>me of tlio numerous laborers 
-who had found mnuneratlve employment in those 
Tarioua indu.strie'<? What would become of the 
miners, and of the miners' children; of the f ur- 
nieemeo, and of the famaceraen's children ; of 
the forgemen, und of the fori;emen's childn ii; of 
the moulders, and of (he moulders' children; of 
the roUInff-mlll hands, and of the madifnists. and 
of the en^neer^. and of flic nic(li;uiirs; fif the 
men engaged in the allied and di (h iideul urLs and 

trades; in brief, of the t ntire iH»dy of persons who 

can earn a comfortable livelihoo<l because coal 
and ores are mined, furnaws in blast, foundries in 
o|)<>ralion, iron works busy, niacliine-sliops crowd- 
ed with orders, rolling mills run to their fullest ca- 
pacity, and factories pro>ii('rous? On withdraw- 
ing the protect ion of our tariff laws from our do- 
mestic industries in general, what would become 
of the multitude of men and women who work In 
braso, copper, lead, /iiu-. tin. nickel, stone, ;.'las«, 
wood, leather, silk, paju r, cotton, \vi>ol, and other 
materials? What would tx-eome of the l«M-al de- 
■velopment created and continued in e\i>teii( e by 
their labors? What woultl become of ihe vast 
amount of ( a;n!al invested in those divenrifled 
puntuils? Wliat would liecome of the immense 
af^<rre.eate of machinery and of buildings provided 
at eiiormotis e.xpi nse to carry on special opera 
tions which would have to cease? What would 
become of the traders ami the transporters who 
thrived on the pufrona'.'e whieli h> luiieh produc- 
tion had afforded? Who but the government, re- 
mtM In its obligation to pmtect the rights of labor 
and of projHTty, would ha ve to be held responsi- 
ble for the wiile«preiid and heavy decline In Uie 
priccaof real estate wiiii h would ncceMtarlly en- 
sue upon sueh a comprehensive and fundamental 
alteration in the condition »)f afTairs? Where cNe 
would the blame have to be laid for the increjised 
local taxation for Mate, county and niunici|)al 
imiiMwrn, which would have to lie levied ujkui 
otlii T projn rty to niake up ili - il 'u ii hi y cauM-<l 
by such priHligious derun^ement aud full of prices, 
and by such an encrvatinif decrciwe of the pro- 
<luctive forei « ' Fiii:,lly u liat -nti^tuiitial or jier- 
maneut giun w ould there be io ^|low lor all this 
demolition of home resonrces, this prostration of 



manufacturing industry, this invasion of the rights 
of labor, this wu ritice of u.s«iured prosj>erity to 
satisfy a visionary ex|H'riment, this paralysis of 
vital interests, this inaugunition of wholesale suf- 
fering among those who live by wages? — It in 
ass<'rle<l that the multitutic of .skilled laborers 
thus thrust out of employment could find worlc 
and pay in mon* productive occupatiotts. in those 
wliicli coiild e\i>t without the aid of a tariff 
on imports. But the skill of these laborers — 
formii^ the valuable capital acquired by them 
through 5'ear5of jx'rsevering training, fittinir them 
to perform certain servict^s better ami more prof- 
itably than any other service — would cease to 
be available as an element in reekoiiing the rate 
of wages, und would lose its money value in 
any different vocation. Every employer neo«ls 
that his employ.'s idiall have both aptitude aud 
knowledge, not the lack of these qualitleation.s; 
and the higln st ( apacity will be able to olitain the 
most pay. A druggist will not add one cent to 
a clerk's salary becanse ho Is an excellent macfain* 
isl, nor farmer estecni it a pei uiiiary advantage 
to hire a tuuu who is a lirtit-clubs puddler, uor the 
captain of a vessel feel called upon to give more 
comiiensation to a sailor who is a competent file- 
maker. On the contrary, the inexjH-rienco of 
ench applicant for em|iloyment in some occupa- 
tion with which he is unfamiliar, iiiMsuUly o|K!r- 
ates to lower the value of his ser\ ii'es, and to 
diminish tlie amount he can earn. Perha|>s he 
can become a manual day laborer, of whom me- 
chanical skill is not required; but the ranks of 
lli.at u>-eful i-lass are always full, and. if he adds 
himself to them, il will tend to break down the 
wages of them alL "Pcrhapa be can become a 
farm hand; but there is already a stirj ilusof Ld»or 
in agriculture, so much so that corn is frecpn-utly 
used for fuel in some parts of the rural west. 
When a nniltitiide of men are fore< d, by ad\i rse 
( ircumsUuu I S, out of t inployment in the trades 
for which they were trained, they can tiiid new 
employment only by being absorbed into other 
occupati<»n8; and they can V»eso al»sort)cd only by 
reducing the wages in the oieupations to which 
till ir l.dstr is transferre«l. Thus tlie aggregate 
capital iepre!*«ntrd in the skill of laborsuifm a 
niinoMs d. |.re( iation, which i-* felt, not merely by 
the laborer hini>elf, but, through Uie partial or 
total Iocs of his earning and purchasing powcn, 
by all with whom he liad been accu>-tomeil to 
deal, e.xti nding its injurious inthiences through- 
out an almo-^t unimaginable complexity of n'la- 
tions. T)iirin.r the years which folloxvetl the |vinic 
of lH7:t, the tramp niiismce signally illustrated 
the elTect of driving labor out of its legitimate 
channels of occu|ialiou. Society is obligated, 
therefore, as well from what It owes to labor, as 
from a regard to its own 1m -^i inteie-i<, nr.d to all 
of its interests, to secure to labor those op|X)rtUDi- 
lies for steady emplo>'ment. and those advanfages 
of fairwage^. which ai-' iiidi^i>ci!v.ibir fo ir- wel- 
fare, and which will promote its Kreate^l proi^jer- 
ity. This is the only protection which labor ask% 
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and fa what It has s right to demand from gov- 1 

ornineut. — ft. ('hmp juiMlnrtion t/in)>tf/fi urirrifirf | 
<^ /.rt/f>r. TliiTi' iH ouly one way in whic h dt fcn- 
•ivc duties on imports could be diiicontinuiHl with- 
out bringing ni'ti ii|m»m our ilivi i->;iric(i iiKlu'-tric'.x. 
If our labor wuuKI iiromiitly (onscut to rfsi<^i 
Itarif to unfairly low. or sulisi-.|i'iuv, or Hhn-. ry 
wagvs, Burh as arc doled out to European labor, 
forvign competition ctMild be overma-stcred and 
our i>taltli«hnii nt.>« could survive. Here tlie chief 
vlcmetitit of mere aubKiHtenee are already far 
chenpor than they aro In Europe, and, wnder a 
s\ ^iriii of M-nliiiLr prirfMluwii lo conformity with 
pilLaucc pay to lalior, even food would become 
much cheaper than tt la. while clothing, houae- 
liolil uten-ils, ftiniituro. tciii tiiriit n tits, and near- 
ly nil other n-quiri'nu iil.s of the KimpleHt living, 
would be reduced in cost much below the average 
In any of the munufueturing countries of the old 
worid. Thin unpanillele<I cheapnew would en- 
Hble our subsistence wages to l>e put at a lejw rate 
than they are in any part of Eurofie. Then we 
eonld produce manufaetures cheaper than any 
foreign comprtltor whatever. But the pun liHsiii;; 
power of tlie masaea of our people would be cur- 
reapoodingly low. while thdr productive power 
would Ik- lart'ily in lulviinee of tlieir consump- 
tioo. This would force our pnxlueerH, as it tloes 
the Brltiah, to took abroad for marketa to take off 
lh<' ftirpl'i--. or else a eonsidr nilih- |>nrt of pnnluc- 
tiun wouUl hiive to ceiise. with tlie result of thrust- 
ing a multitude of laborers out of employment 
and into pauperism, to be supfMrted by public 
charity or to starve. Under Buch circumstances 
we would iK'Conie exjxirters of immense qmuiti- 
tiea and values of fluiabed products, and would 
be deeply, even vitally, interested In the abolition 
i f hi. -tile tariffs evct vwlu rr. us Great Brilaiii is 
DOW. Further than that, with the advantage poH- 
scaned by ue In our superior cheapness, as regnrde 
both pr"<liietive ci>»t ami sellini; price, we could 
and would wnwt from Great Hritain, not only 
her foreign markets, but even her home nuirket. 
and ruin her manufacturing indu»trie.s, iiMNhe now 
i»ccks to niin ours that she may wrure n mouop- 
oly control of our market, and thus take off much 
of htr surplus. U would be our selfish interest, 
as it Is heni, to crush out competition wherever 
t'ncot)ntere<l throuirhout the world, and lo destroy 
all the rising artn of repruductitm set on foot by 
Other nations. Nor could we be prevented from 
Btfomplishing this result, unh -s those nations 
abould adopt defeoi)ive turilTs on imports, effl- 
deotly framed and adeqiutely enforced, aa we 
have done. Thus \x M-mild l>e jfnt^ihh- for us, 
then-fon-, tolM-al Great Itriiain at her own game 
of overmastering cheapness. But what, worth 
having, wouUl we pnin by surh a radical change 
of our pres*'nt condition? Nothing whatever. 
Instead, the atrirrt-gate Ion* would Ih- etiornious 
and awful. We would, to Iwgin with, treat man 1 
aa made for trade, not trade as made for man. | 
Our lalwirers. lieprived of justly liijli i>r < i.niforf. 
or/rafdm wages, would quickly sink in the scale i 



of ctvntauion. Within a few generatlona they 

would cease to he intelliirc iit. and berome igno- 
rant, debased, HU|M.'rsli( ious, servile, and imtll to 
be trusted with the ballot No longer having 
chances to im{>rove their condition, or to arise 
alK)ve it, Ihiy would lose their presen? i-ieentives 
to self-respect, to courage, to umhitio ; o enter- 
prise, to hope. The spirit of man fuli> with his 
wages— <leclinea as declines the rewanl of hia 
industry, toil and care, t'nish the l.itier, and hr 
ix cnislied. Take away from labor in the United 
States the elevated. Important and commandbg 
[M>sition which it now oocujiies, and let its wnge.-i 
and it« situation sink to the Kuropvau level, ihea 
ita descent would drag down the ediHoe of repob- 
liciiii iii>'iitutions and of human freedom. These 
can not long exist w lu re the rights of hilK>r are 
not respected. Would general cheapness in the 
prices* of commodities he any compensation for 
this tremendous sacrifice of all we hoM dear aud 
fwcred as the results of American liberty? — 7. 
ChMpproduttio^t^rmighdtfetm of labor. Protec- 
tion attaina to dwapneas of money price In a ra- 
tional and lMDe6cent way. Under that sy-teni the 
American medianic, educated, well paid, well 
clothed, well housed, b not consunied by those 
large cares, nor dejidened by those erui l jiriva- 
tions, which beiH.'t the life of hia EuroiK'an com- 
petitor, who rarely has either Msnre, inclination 
or incentive to study out improvements in the 
processes by which he cjirns his diiily bread. 
Here, however, the workman, surroimdcd by a 
multitude of diffen-nt industries, is always in the 
path of intelligently perceiving what is wanting 
or what ia amiss in the old methods, and has n 
better chance, as well as a stronger inducement, to 
make the needed progress, whether In machinoy, 
in fabrics or in operations. Without proieeiion, 
our widely differentiated industry could uot exist; 
without such diversity, ttwre would be lackfaig, 
not only the accurate knowledu'e of d< tails which 
is retjuisito to suggest a higher excclleiu e in pro- 
ductive instrumentalities, but also the hope of re- 
ward e.s.s< ntial to spur the mind to experimental 
effort. An improved plow is not expected from 
sailors, who are ignorant of agriculture; an im- 
proved ship is not expected from farmers, wtio 
have no prnotical acqtmintance with the ocean. 
If Whitney had ti<it seen cotton growjng, and 
learned both the dilUculties and the coat of sep* 
arating the seed. It Is probable that he would not 

have invented the cotton fin If the spiniUIlg <tf 
cotton had uot been carried on in England at all, 
dnfftaf Arfcwright'a life, it is altogether unlikely 
that he wouM have invenffsl the spinnini: frame. 
Our successful inventors have generally been jnxir 
men, whose ddly cx|m rienee at their work haa 
ahown them some defec t in its procemes, or sug- 
gested some more u-seful mode of reaching its 
results. In this manner the dnidger}* of human 
lianda fa gradually transferred to muscles of iron 
and steel, one machine doing fhe work of aer- 
end or many men, with • .iD-tantly decreasing 
co»t of its production. Then; automatic appU* 
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aao« rise In the scale of exedlonce unttl a cor- 

rps|)<)n(li!)gly high degree of excellence, which 
moaud iutelligencc, in the lalx>r, is iudispeiiiiable. 
Then, as prices of munufoctures deoliiiie, the rate 
of wages advances. Cheapness of commoditiea 
thus brought about is allied with the prngress of 
dvillzation; but the chenpncss causLil ii iiij>oi-.irily 
lii an importing oouutiy by foreign free trade 
both TictiinlaM and debaaea the people wImnh k 

pnimiscs to bicss. — f*. P ir, r(y and Vtaknemtf a 
purely offrieultural oountqf. Supposing vmitf 
tfie whole body of our pofndatkm oceopted fa 
cultivnlinar the sriil to ohtnin a livflihood, a home 
market for any coubideruble eburc uf the »urpluH 
of the erapa would be & simple impossibility. 
The grower of cotton, of tobacco, of rice, of 
wheat, of com, of hemp, or of tlux, has neither 
need nor desire to purchase a like product; he is 
aiwaya and every wliera a aeller, not ft Iwyer, of 
the eammodlty. If his surplua caa not find nle 
in his own ncighhorluwd, it must be s< nt to a dis- 
tant phice for that purpose; and if customers or 
oofuminen can not be found nearer than Liver- 
pool, his crops must cross the orcnn in search of a 
market, involnng the groatcM antouut and dis- 
tance of tnuispoitalion, and the largest demand 
for the always expensive si rncts of the middle 
man, with ll>e least profit to the prmlucer. Thus 
dependent upon very far-off markets, the agricult- 
urtet must conform liis crops to the arbitrary and 
inexorable requirements of those markets. He is 
forci'd to nuse only such things as can with cer- 
tainQr be sold regularly there; and he must do so 
wilhont knowing beforehand whether large or 
small quantific>< of his prixliu f \y'\\\ lie nri'dcd for 
export, or whether the prices ho will receive after 
harvest will be lil^ or low. Uncertainty, Inata- 
bility and risk, in an extraordinary doirrrf, m\\<\ 
be the insepamble companions of his toil, und tlic 
constant pt riUnf its reward. An agriculture so ^ 
situated and ( oTnlucted, being neccKsarily devoid 
of rotation of crops, leads to exhaustion of the . 
soil, and to the appropriation of other land. In its 
turn to be exhausted. As the farmer advances in 
this butchery and spoliation of the earth's surf ace. 

lie leaves behind him :m iiii[« iNcrishcd rfLricii. in- 
Capable of suKtnioing a popuhition. Such a plun- 
der of the fertOizIng and vefieiativo elements of 
the pround lUUVoldnbly tends to ]w^)Vf rtv; limce 
agricultural nations, with scarct lj- any mamifact- 
nringindu-stry, lire always j^r^/r nations. Irelaml's 
pn*srnt condition otfiTS a fair illustration of the 
invariable result. A like doom would await the 
United States under foreiy;n free trade, or tinder 
even "a tariff for revenue only," if either should 
b« continued to the bitter end. The cfTecia u |m )n 
nduiiiir, tninsiKirtation, in\ • niive genius, an hil<c | 
ture, education, literature, and the power of cmi- I 
blnation and association, wonid all be e<pially re- 
ptta si v e and di-^.nstrous. Th* re woulil I"' cnnr ' 
mous and friglitful lofsses, for whicli no po.>;^ibie 
cheapness of the money prices of oomraoditicM 
Cftuld comp*'ii«af <> oiir jv'oplc, Furi!i«'r, a ponr 
oalioo is occct>aurily u wuik uatioa. What if war 
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should come upon ua afterwe had reiu hed oor In* 
poveri-shcd condition as an aL'rinilrurjd countrv"? 
We might be unable to maintain the national inde- 
pendence of the United Stated against a war of in- . 
vasion. Under Just such a polic}', Turkey has 
been slowly crumbling awsy before continual cn- 
croaelunent, until she is upon the perilous tnl^e of 
a final catastrophe which will blot her name from 
tiie list <Mr self -governed states. History abounds 
with similar warnings, which notliini: c\( ( [it the 
blind confidence of ignorance or the audacious in- 
aaatty of folly would rstawtolieed. Alllbevohsea 
of experience combine to teach that the only path 
of safety, and the ouly road to prosperity, lies 
through protection to home lnl>or by meana of 
defensive duties on imports. — 9. E^fffci of tepa- 
rating prodiuser f rom eoMunur. When fanner and 
miller are within easy reach of each other, they 
divide between tbenit on somo oqiuitable plan. aU 
the llotir made; but when a oonsfderable dbtanoe 
is intt rpoM'd bi twcen the two, a third party, the 
transporter, must be employed, who takes a share 
of the grate, or the money inrioe of that Aare, 
to componsjitc him for his s<Tvir('s in coiivi ying 
the grain to the miller; and again, a share of the 
flour, or the equivalent of that share, to pay Um 
for his time and trouble in carrying the flour to 
the fanner, leaving less to be divided between the 
man who grows the grain and the man who con- 
verts it into flour. Ultimately, however, the mill- 
er might grind the transporter's share of the 
grain, taking therefrom his cuslomark- toll, and 
thus might secure for himself the same propor- 
tion of tbe wholt! qiinntitr as if the transporter 
had not intervened; but fhc f irnn r must, in any 
event, sutler a positive uud pcrniuncnt loss. It is 
true, the farmer makes a gate by obtaining tbe 

foiivcr-ion of his grain into flour: but hctwoen 
gain und that of llic miiicr and the traii-^portt-r, 
tlu'irs not Iwing romplicate<l with a sacritici , th«Te 
is a large inequality of profitable result. Let this 
ine(}uality be extended to a great xwiety and 
nnmlK-r of the farmer's exchangrs. cowring the 
most of his purchnsfs. then his impoverishment 
would be merely a question of time, or else his 
powiT of a< ( MnHdation woulil Ix m) >i rioii*]y crip- 
pled as to prevent any considerable or rapid im- 
provement of his condition. Extending this Idea, 
let us siij)i>ose A, u country in the wcntrrn hemi- 
sphere, and Z. a country in the eastern lieini^phere; 
and that A exchange* its raw products of thostdl 
for Z's finisiii-d prixlncts of the loom, the forge 
and the workshop. This would be the exchange 
of commodities wliirli fro- tra>li rs dct lare to be 
commerce. It clearly belongs to the kind, how- 
ever, which would call larsri'Iy for the se r f lc e a of 
the transporter and lii«. allied middlemen. It 
would require the invchtiutut of a vast amount 
of capital in steamships, sailing vessels, railroads, 
eanal'i. and other machinery of the carrying trade. 
A and Z would severally have to pay Uiu cost of 
conveying their commodities to tlie distant mar^ 
ket. Much the heavier par! nf tlii-^ cx]M'n>^' would 
lull upou producers iu A. i heir raw prixlucts uf 
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the §tiH bdnf bulky, Umm would iMffcmrfly oc- 
cupy larire spare in llw holds of tUe shipw, and 
l>eing uf ^mull uiom-y vulut projMjrtioned to their 
size, il w(»idd mjuire a c()n.Hi<lerublu iKTct-ntugo 
of that value to li(juidatc the fnight chnrgiti. Ou 
ilie contrary, much the lighter purl of the expense 
■would full upon producers in Z, \vho>ie tinusliid 
pruducU of mechanical labor would fill souUl i 
»pace relatively, and hdng of large money value | 
la little compuHH, only u trilliiig in rccni.'ure of ' 
sucti valuo would be ueuUed to pay for trauspor- | 
tmlkm. A cargo of wheat oqwrted from A to Z 
Would involve the payment of pretty nuich the ' 
»atuc auiouut of freight churge w a cargo of clutli 
wportcd from Z to A; y«t the cargo of cloth 
would punhiiM? many cargoes of wlicat. Pro- 
ilucers iu A would lutvu to give so cuu^idcrable a 
psii of the mouey value of their products to the 
trooBportcr. to compeiuate him for taking them to 
market, as to leave a vcrj' scanty margin for a prof- 
itjible return; and the more inland the pnxlucers 
were, the greater would they lie sufierers iu tliis re- 
spect ; for, Id addition to the cost of ocean carriage, 
they woidd have that of getting their products to 
tite leaboard. Moreover, this mode of commerce 
woaM embody the folly of tokhiff food and the 
crude materials of niatiufacture, in UMi-inliiig se 
rie». immense di->lani i-s to supply the wants of j 
tlie loom, the forge and the work-shop, ini«t»id of > 
bringing the loom, the forge and the work>hop, 
once for all, where they could r< pro«luctively eon- 
aume the food and the crude materials of manu- 
facture, tbuB eaving forever all the expense* of a 
<loubte transportation. 8H1I further, under sneh 
a syMem of exehuuges. thu inli.il>iiants of A 
would be compelled to devote lheuiM.'lve4 to the 
ffTowth of mich staplee as (he inhabitants of Z 
w iuld purchan*', tlicri-liy enforcing a \iniforniity ' 
of crops, and depriving the jM'ople of the |)o\ver 
to make exchanges among theia^elves, except to a 
\try limittsl extent. This condition would als<> 
Involve a dispersion of po|iul;ition. accompanied 
with feehle cajNu ily for conihincd elTorl in the 
coofilnictiou of roadM an<l the liuilding of bridges, 
and in providing other meHiH to diminish the bur- 
d' ii-M iiu- ia\ of tranN|Mirtation. A large increase 
of the export of the raw products of the soil from 
A might indicate, therefore, not an Incrcane of in- 
dividual and national pro-i>* rity but a diminished 
ability to exrhange couunoditiei> at home, causing 
on expansion of the forei^ at the expense of the 
doiiic'tic conmiercr It ilni- aitpi :ir-> that there i 
nwy bi-an eii hangeof comuiinliiio hi l\v< < ndiffi-r- j 
rot countries in which all the n al gain is on one 
trfdeandall the actual loss on the other; or, in other 
word*, wherein all the aggramlizing tendencies 
eombine with Z, and all the depreciating temleo- 
cisa a««uU A. — lO. i^iW of bringing pnduerr 
mm4 mnrumfr Oxj* ifu r. 3Iiddtemrn. whether cur- 
rier, broker. a;;eni <ii trad- r, aiM iioihini; to either 
<{uantity or quality of couuuodiiieit {MSHiug through I 
their hUMb; yet the pay for their wrriceR, includ- 1 
in:; their aeenmnhltion of wealth a:* \m !I a- tln ir I 
maintenance, must come out of producent or cuu- 1 



sumers. Wool will moke as much cloth In the 

United Slates as in England. If, however, the 
wool is taken to I-^ngland to lie converted Into 
cloth, and the doth is brought back to be con- 
verted into clothing, then all the intermediaries 
required to make the changes in place will obtain 
a portion of the values created, and nil the other 
parties involved will receive less by the amount 
thus deducted. When the manufacturer is trans 
fern il to the side of the wool grower, the>e intcr- 
veniug chargus, expeu»ies, losses, are thrust out 
and entirely saved. The exchanges beoomedlrect, 
with the iniiiiinum of friction, risk, delay and ob- 
stacle. Transactions are betwi^en principals, not 
through agenta. No orgjuii/ed waste of time 
separates the moment of ( i>in|)leted i)roductlon 
frtan the moment of ctmunenced cousuni|>tion, 
resultiiii: in a sluggishness of societary movement. 
As exchanges between parties distant from each 
other are always fewer than between parties nciur 
together, and as frequency and rapidity of ex- 
changes are far preferable to their rarity and 
tardiness, commerce brend^r^ capable of confer- 
ring its utmost benefits. Pniteetion's ta^k U to 
place producer and consumer hide by side, making 
them rach corrdatlves tn human Inanaiiy at Hwf 

are in nature's operations. Tlie rock collects the 
eleineiitv ( if change from the surrounding aflini- 
ties. n t tioni thefar-olfletlgc or particles. The 
plant draws its sustenance from the soil in which 
it iH rooletl, and from the neighl>oring air, sun- 
.shinc and showers, not from the rentote field, and 
from the distant atmosphere, light and rain. Tlie 
cow, endowed with the power of locomotion, 
browses in the vicinity of her home, not in the 
valleys or upon the plains a score of miles away. 
Such is the mode of procedure in all nature, ani- 
mate or inanimate, below man. lie alone has 
ever voluntarily pursued a diHerent course ; he 
alone by distance has seporsted production from 
consumption, tlier- by '►stablishing impedimenta 
iM'tween tlie two, and injuriously atltH-ting his own 
welfare. Connidering that iron, copper, lead, coal, 
limestone, marble, manganese, |M>TT-elain clay, 
salt, anil nmuy other mineral-, are profusely im- 
beildeil in our M»il, and that tlu >«e sul^stauces are 
csitenthU to the development of the human race, 
by what leserdemain of logic is it to be shown 
that Ihiv I losf pmxiniity of sujiply to dentand is 
not lui indication, almoHl imiierutorial in its em- 
phaitis. that demand should seek its supply on the 
••poi? It will hardly lie maintaine<i that the bound- 
levH presen«<' of tln-sc reMiurces has Uen a matter 
of puiv cham e rather than of deliia nite de>ign. 
If by ile«'i::n, then what can be the meaning of 
that ih-^imi. unle.-s it Ih* that man. otnying the 
di\ni> mandate to "'Ix' fruitful and multiply, and 
n-pkui.sU the earth, and subdue it," should llnd 
the means of satisfying his needs wherever he 
might M tll< ? l*ioir< lion runs parallel with thi^ 
broad puriH»se, iu a double tteuse; for it not only 
incites our people to utilize the resources wliirh 
irnpri .Mi.ite their own -i-il. hut i r< ( t> a barriiT 
ugaiusl IhuMi who would entice our people to neg- 
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leet the resources under fbeir own feet, in order 

to develop iinil u^ii UlO resources w hich lie under 
(be feet of otiicr men, tn oilier and disttutt coun- 
tricB. — 11. Onnju tttion inermted Ay proteetrnt. 
A'lt <|ii!ite1y di ft ti^ivc dntii-^ mi imports, while 
iiiliiimiziug the doliuclivc niaiiifc^liilionn nf for- 
eiirn rivalry, aecim* the uiaxlnuim iiiiKiunt of I 
whftle-oino rnmpetition ; for, if ihc UirilT he too 
much re<luccd, foreign competition, tioodini: in 
ji«T<»rding to its own pleasure, will prostrate and 
ruin the native cstabliabmcnts. whereupon all the 
competition left will connist of tlmt between for- 
t i;.aier< for iln- |iovsr<-.ion of our niiirkcl; hut, if 
the tariff barrier be raiseil to the protective point, | 
domestic ioduiitry will revire. and competition 

will Imj inrr<-iise<l hy ihut hi twei n our Imme ]>ro- 
dufers, and by thai Ik Iuciu our home pro<luccrs 
and the foreijjn pr«xlu« er>'. thus insuriiif; a tliree- 
fold competition. iimviiiL' iti Icijntiniiiie channels, 
ami iK tiuj; \\ iUi a uia.xinimu of comhiiif <l force 
to reiluce prices to coosuraers. Pmi' ni m, then- 
fore, does not foster (as b alleged) but antugouizes 
mouoiKily. — 12. Prcfection to fithtr foreigner or 
nntirt u uimrtx'dti/flf. To nlM>1!i>h protection to 
home industr)'. would be to take sides, in the 
most positive and dtima0n^ manner, with foreign 
cipiral ai.'aiM>t domesiic labor. The iiievitahlc ' 
oiitraliou of the repeal would be to give the full- 1 
est practicable force and effect to tlie advantages 
wliich foreign manufacturei-s pos,sess over our ' 
own, by n-moviug the barrier which stands be- 
tween our pn^lucers and the destructive competi- 
tion of alien i>roduccrs. Foreign interests and 
native ititerests are s«>t liefort- con^^rcss as objects 
of choice, and con;;resH is asketl to choose the 
former in preference to the latter: the benefit and 
welfare of other countries rather than the benefit 
iiml \\(lfari' of this eounlry. What can a scheme 
be, which tul;es away from domestic producers, 
to whom it naturally tielongp. the poatession of 
(he home market, in order to hestow it as a fnc irift 
u|)on foreign pnslucers, exi ept a scheme which 
withdraws protec tion from a ( ia-s hI home toctm- 
fer it ui>on a class abroad* To n j^eal the laws 
which punish crinu', is to prote^-t criminals, and j 
CO lejrislnle out of existence the |»rot«x lion which 
guards and susiain^ American industry, is to trans- 
fer the protection to European industry. A larilf 
loo low for home proie< tion thus Iscomes a law 
to protect tratuatlautic mauufaclurers aguitist the i 
rivalry of our manufacturers in the latteKs do- | 
nicotic market. The issue betwi-en the protcc 
tioulsts and the free tradent, when reduced to i 
its Mwinal principle, dwindles to simply this, | 

wlielh'-r we ••liail proli-cf our own labor .ind r.i])ital 
or llio-e of other nations. Doing the latter may 
be symboiixed as dismantling our forts, leveling | 
our lin':»si works, and disarming our troops, in the 
face of an invailing em-my, leavinjj Idm at his 
leisure to reap all the fruits of unop|M)sed cim ' 
que-st. Tlie pretense that the govertuneni is to be, | 
or can he, indifferent In the strupple for the mas- 
tery betwci-n <nir o\mi nti~ and iiii!u^tr\ and the 1 
antagonist arts and iudubiry of other htads, ia m 1 



preposterous as to pretend that the government is 

to Ix? inditTereni in the case of hostilities between 
this and any foreign [tower. No revenue law waa 
ever yet enacted, in any country, whidi dM not, 
in s«»me way, directly or remotely, affect the 
riijhts and interests of hdnir for better or for 
worse. There is no neutral ground upon wbi< h 
legislation can stand in rcsjH'ct to material devel- 
opment; the inevitable Innuence of statutory pro- 
visions, especially of those regardinj; taxation, 
must be, as common sense and all experience 
tench, to make or mar. to help or harm, to rein- 
force or anfaL'oni/r. industry. Insoinu< h a- the 
productive elemeut^ of society tiud careful and 
increat^ng protection in the general course of 
legrislalion, national, state and municipal, what 
just reason exists why any )M-rson should advo- 
cate the Idea of leaving thme fundamental ele- 
ments of prnsj^erify to take care of Ihemselvcs 
when the govcriuuent coni«»s to lev}' duties on 
import*? SVhy should they be left out of favor- 
able consideration at that exact point, and no- 
where else? What is there abotit the arts of 
n'prfMlurtion whi< li slmuM muki' them an excep- 
tion to the general rule of protection? Some 
importp are i^vantageous ; some are not, as im- 
mf>nil books or lif entious picture^-. To dtscmir- 
ogc the miiichievous claMi of articlcrs, and to pro- 
mote the beneficial class, is to dlicriinlnate between 
different kinds of trade, that is. diilereiit kindatrf 
producti(m. This regard to the public welfare is, 
as it ShoVilil Ih>, the niling motive of our tarilT 
system. -7^3. y/f national eoiutitution exprrs^ft/ 
authoriz/s j)r/>trrtii'u. Andrew .lackson said, in 
his second message to conjrress, Dec. 7. 1880: 
"The power to impose duties on imparts origi- 
nally iH'longed to the sevend states. The right to 
adjust those duties with a view to the encouniire- 
meut of domestic branches of industry is so com- 
pletely Identica] with that power, that it is difficult 
to s!ippov:e the existenc*' of the one without the 
other. The states have dele^'at*-*! their whole 
authority over imports to the i;<'neral government, 
without limitation or restriction, saving the very 
incon-idenible reservation relating to their insjtcc- 
tion laws. This authority having thus <aitirely 
pai!.sed from the states, the right to exercLw it for 
the purpose of profe<-tion (hM-s not exist in them; 
and con^cpii'iitly. if it be not pos-^essed by the 
geuend government, it must be extinct. Our 
political system would thus present the anomaly 
of a people sfripi^ed of the right to foeter their 
own industry, uud to counteract the mostselflsb 
and destructive policy which might be adopted by 
foreiL'n iia1i>«tis. This vurely ran not be tlie case: 
this indi-j>i iisjible power, thus surrendered by the 
stales, must be within tip ]>< of tbeauthority 
on the subject expre-sly di li L'ale<i to congress. 
In this conclusion I am continued as well by the 
opitdons of rresidcnts Washington. .lelTerson. 
Madison and Monroe, who have each repeatedly 
recommended the exercise of this right under the 
constitution, !■'• the uniform practice of OOn* 
gruHS, the coutiuued acquieM:cucc of the States, 
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and tlM grocnd UBdentaoding of the pecqile." 
The coDatltaHon speeifles that " the coDgrem shall 

Lnve jxiwiT to lay and < (i!Ii'< f !a\« >i, (liilios, im- 
pusU, aod cxciMai, to pay ttio dcbu ttuU provide 
for the eonimon defonae and general wdfarc of 
tlif l"riitf<l Stali v"; '• to ri unil.ilt' ( onimcn r with 
fon-ign UHtioiis ■ ; aiid " l« iiuikc all lau -wliii h 
ahall be ncn-Ksary and proper for lanyii);; into 
exiTUtion the fun-^oinj? powers, aiul all other 
powi'i-M vi'^ilwlby tluH < onHtihitioii in Ihf govurn- 
nent of till- Unitwl Sfatt"*. or in any departnic-nt 
or offlcvr t hereof. " Thexe clttiuca veal in conirn-vs 
■fannet Unlimited power of taxation. A» rep in is 
iiniKirt'-. "aN f tlic i \< r[iti(in inv olv iiii: flair r 
tiun lawM, and. besides the requiremfut of uui- 
formity in duties, the senate and house pOMseaa 
111*' s;uni! supreme aiiili>)rity over the wliolo sub- 
l H" was iHi-M sscil by litu hovenU States before 
it was surrendered by them Into the exclusive 
liandt (»f tin- {r< iii ral irovcrnmeiil. When they 
pai1e<i witlt their uiuloubu-d and iinquesiionalile 
fight, each for itself, and lodged it In the national 
cnniititution, they endowed tlie nnw organliim with 
m11 powers and funelions in U»e pri'misee wliich 
thoy could th( iiis4 l ves have exercisetl individually. 
Ilad the transfer to cuugrvas, by the slates, of 
eontrol orer the subject been of a modified or re- 
ftrii i<-<i charai hT, tlie e\ ident-es of nui h a fact 
a&Auredly would have appeared in couclufive form 
in the article* of union. The worda in whldi the 

qoalifli-il nutlinrily was rich irateil would have 
been RjMi ilic and positive, and tlie linuts of its 
extent would have been defined witli rigid exaei- 
n«-^s. leaving no room for ambiguity or niisappre- 
h« n»i< 'n. The very ab>enee of conAnement within 
liounds justifies ilic logical sequence that none 
was intendedi fur certainly m restralst so impor- 
tant would not have been left to implication or 
COUatni" linn. Evidtiuc to iho same efrc<t is to 
be found in the debates ou the constitution, which 
look place in the sercral shite conventions called 
to ratify or rej«'Ct the projM)s» d change of govern- 
nent, for tltcre the lM.'lief wan generally enter- 
tained that the grant of power over national 
taxatir>n was jwremplory and supreme. Indeed, 
ihu surrender by the states appeun-d to tMiinc 
ndnda so excessive and impolitic that they pre- 
■ented it as a wrious argument against ratification. 
All were deeply anxious for a sy»item which 
would avoid the ineftleaey of u mere confetleraey, 
Huch as they already tuid, but they fell a dread of 
p>a9«ing Into the opposite extreme of a monarchical 

lOiw.lidatinfi. Thi>«i' i-(inflictiri;r \v i-ln •« ami fi ars 
led In a protructed, iulenM;, exhauMivc tcrutiuy of 
wasous for and against eveiy important sugges- 

t ion of chntii;<-. Xcvc r hi fni c wen- pi'Iitlcaiinirtl- 
tutioos ailopted wiiii .s<i niii< h dcHlM nitire a»<«ent, 
with auchtlioioaigh adjustment in the n-lationKof 
the vaifoua parts, or with eoinplete an uuder- 
atanding of the nature of the work. l{e<-ipnM-)d 
protection against coniingeneic^ of f.irt i.ni inter- 
ference aad encroa c hm en t was the louoUalion of 
the new govenmenid structure, and it would be 
frosHly illogical to mippoM: that the pioteesioo of 
147 ▼oL.m. — SS 



I domestic industry, so intimately connected with 
the proHperily of the state, was piUTK»»ely. negli- 
gi-nll}' or ii:ii<»niiilly cvrlndrd frnm llic plan, 
(.-ongrests, therefore, having entire control over 
duties on Imports, and this control being coupled 
willi the jxtwcr and obligation of providing for 
the eomnioii dcfcnsi- and general welfare, wilhout 
any n feimj c what' Ver to a revenue Ktandard. 
tlio ctiuelusion is irresiMiblc that both thone who 
' franieil an«l tluMC who ordaintHl the coantitution 
granted in it full authority toleginlate for the pro- 
tection of native industry by creating tariff bar- 
I riers. Tin i luases "to regulate commerce " and 
" rciiulalioii of eommerce," wbicli weur in that 
iiu»trumeut, were not accidentally chosen, or used 
in any vague, loose or indeflnile acceptation, but 

had hi'cii (•ntv>-tarit f'Tinulas of exjue-siiin in the 
long controversy between the colonies and the 
mother counir}-, from the time of the stamp act 
onwarrl, and had acquired, by repealed dis( ii>,>.i(.ti. 
and by legal and parliamentary u>age. a ti\ed and 
precise meaning. Our revolutionary forefathara, 
IKM>ple and statesmen alike, also Engliiibmen, ra- 
gardeil these phrases as synonymous with wluit 
we now terra protection. When, consequent- 
ly, in 1787, the federal convention selected tbeaa 
phrasea to express the power over commerce 
granted to the new govcrniiicul. in what other 
than this familiar and cui>tonuir}' sense could such 
modes of speech have been emplayedT lames 
Madison. Danic 1 Webster. Rufus f'linale, and 
others of our great men, have declared, in the 
most deHI)erate, specific, positive manner, that tlie 
langua;;e in the ccmstitution was intended to con- 
vey the very authority in qvieslion, an authority 
to be exercised, not held in ab< } anee. So, to<i, 
was the gmnt interpreted by the first coogtess» 
wmch contained fourteen of tiioae who had been 

members ()f the f<'diTal convention, it^ proidcnt. 
George Washingtoo, having been elected chief 
magtotrate of the United States, and another del- 
egate, Alexander Ilaniillon, app^iiitcfl secretary of 
i Uto treasury. It is not logically suppotiuble that 
these patriots were either ignorant of the design of 

their own work, or capable of a plain, palpable, 
dintt infraelion of the organic law; \i i tlie onu 
or the other horn of this dilemma must be oectt- 
pied by tliose who deny the constitutional {Hiwer 
and obligation of protection; for the flrst tariff 
act, approved July 4, 1789, declared, in so many 
words, that one of its piu-poses, one of ita objvcta^ 
one of Its Inducing motives, was ** the encourage- 
imm and priiii < fion of luuiiufiicturi s," Ni xt year, 
when still higher duties were imposed, the stimo 
avowal was renewed. The only legitimate oon- 
clu-ii'ii frntn all !li>-^i- < ircumstanccs is, that iH)Wcr 
to prote< I home inditstry was put in the constitu- 
tion inpurMianeo of a set desiL'ii to put it there. 
114'forr' the I'nion wa.s formed, the people de- 
manded the iuKTlion of that |Hiwer; the people 
e\|>i-ci( d to find that |Miwer in the instruinent; 
the convention conferred thai power In words 
familiar to the iieoplo from chihlliood as express- 
ing that power; the people adopted the eoiistittt* 
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tlon, belifving that power was Jn it; nml the very 
fint congreHS, at its first sessiuu, in its tinit act 
of geoBtti lefUatkm, proceeded to exercise tbai 
power in exprcw tenu, with avowed intent to 
give it practical shape. These arc hiMtoricul facts, 
which it wuuld be folly to (li»pute: hence the 
only BOTt of a tariff on imports which conforms to 
both the letter and the spirit of the fandamcntal 
law is a pn)t«'(tiv<' tariff. — SoMK Phactuai. 
Resclts. The general reHult of the protective 
syitem is to derekip and cheapen production tin- 
til Itaaupcmhundance fliLshcs ovi r inU) tlu- chan- 
nds of foivign commerce. To uccumplibb this 
outcome tlie protectton must be adequate, ataUe, 
pmlongwl. Altrrimlf changes from this system to 
its opposite, as has bt^t u the ca-w in the liislory of 
tlie United States, arrest the movement, more or 
less, according as the abandonment of the defen- 
sive principle is {lartial or complete. Only a very 
few articles Jmve been both fully and steadily 
protected. In those instances the tendency to 
ultimate exportation has been most operatlTe and 
conspicunuv. Tlx- iiniverNil law wliicli trovcrns 
exj)orts hi tlial QotJiing, except coin and bullion, or 
bobds and siodtt, tends to go abroad until there 
is a siir;iltis of domestic production above domi«^ 
tic ( unsuiuiition. There is no incentive to export 
any coninitMlity whatever until the home demand 
is satislie<l, niid an exc«-!<s remains to swk a foreign 
mnrkft. Hani times may diminish the home 
deniaiiil; --till, nothing will he ex|K)rted save what 
would surfeit that demand. it languid or active. 
Brazil exports coffee, and China exports tea, be- 
cause each country has more than enou^ of its 
qwdal product for the satisfaction of its own 
wants. For this reason Great Britain exports iron 
and steel, cfittons, woolens, linens, tin iilatc, and 
oilier manufactures. For this reason France ex 
ports silkn, wines and beet sugar: the United 
States, bn-adsniffs. provi-ii>ti>'. raw cotton and to- 
bacco; .\ustrulia, wiHil; t uba, cane sugar; and so 
on to the end of the list. It is plain, therefore, 
that we can arriv»' at the point of exiMirtalion only 
by so devrlopiii^' ilu- home prrwiuction that there 
shall be somi'thin:; in cxct-^ of the dome>tic sup- 
ply. Without protcTtioo, either natural, as in the 
case of newspapers, or artificial, as In the mass of 
casi-s, such an e\paii>>i>in of pnMtiictive capacity 
can not take pkce. This is the tcucliing of expe- 
rience no leas than of theory, From ItMO to 186i 
wc did not i \]>nrt a dollar's worth of our own 
w<K))rii maiuitartiires. The beginning of exixirt 
has )•( I II ri acht*d under our 8yMt<*m of protective 
duties. This initiatory cxiMirt. with its in( riM>-<-. 
clearly evidtnco a liiu'lily devei(i|Md wixileii in 
dustry, and a I'mwing surplus al»ovc our own 
wants of the grade and kind of fabrics c\[)orte4l. 
Under a steadily fostering tariff, a gradual yet 
arcflcraltil |iro;rres.s is oriLrini»ti-<l. by which i'stal>- 
ILslinieuis uiuliiply, production enlarges, rivalry 
intonilfiei*. prices dImlnUii. mipcrflulty arbes, ex- 
porlaiioti crMiimrtii t ^ Surh !i'i;is|atjon is (~M'n 
tial, llien fore. to create that fullnesN of home 
mnpsHf which must alw^yi precede any icndeacy 



to sock a fnrciirn outlet. — The mtton rmpofthe 
United Stall* l<inj} protected into tuvUenct aiuifx- 
pori. In 1789, when COBgieie first imposed duties 
on imp«jrts, all the cotton maimfiicture*! in the 
Ameriain mills came from other countries, prin- 
cipally from the West Indies. Only an insignifi- 
cant qiuntity of the staple, locally consumed in 
the household industry of those days, was grown 
in the south; so little, indeed, that oiu' of the rep- 
resentatives in congress from South Carolina de- 
clared tlut the production of cotton was eeatm- 
phitrd in his state and in Georgia, anrl, " if ;;oo<i 
seed could Ix; procurc<l," he hoped it might suc- 
ceed. Edward Everett, In a public address de- 
livered in Orfo!>er, said: "In 1794. when 
Mr. Jay negotialed the treaty with Gresit liritain, 
it does not seem to luive been known to that dis- 
tinguished statesman that cotton was raised for 
exportation In the United States; and he accord- 
ingly admitted it amotig the articles not to be ex- 
ported from ttie United States in American bot- 
toms. EvenasbieaslTW, I find in the journals 
of congress, that a petition from the projirii 'ors of 
a cotton mill on the firandywine, who prayeii for 
tlie repeal of the duty on the raw matertel. and 
the increase of that on cotton poods, was n'jected 
by the committee of commerce and manufactures, 
on the groanda that th(> existing duty afforded 
sufflcient pn>terlion, and that * to n'lM-al the duty 
on raw cotton im|H)ned would Ite to damp the 
growth of cotton in our own country.' " Hence, 
the duty of three cents per pound in the flrrt 
tariff act was laid, not so much to encourage and 
protect, as to create the existen< e of the >-Iaple in 
this country as a regular and an important crop. 
That duty (except during the war of 1819 and 
awhile afii rward, when all the perman<'nt duties 
were doubled) waa coutuiued unchangetl from 
July 81, 1788, to Dec. 1. 1846, or a consecutive 
perloil of fifty M ven and one Ihirtl years, where- 
ui^on it was abolished as having ccjiscd to have 
either protective or revenue force. In the fiscal 
year 1848, the first complete one after the removal 
of the duty, we e.v|)orted, according to the com- 
nieree and navigation rejxjrt of tlie United States 
for that year, 7,724,148 poimds of sea island, and 
806..').'>0,'>H3 pounds of other raw cotton, together 
valued at ii(«1.99S.'2I)l ; and inii>orted 317,743 
IMtuods, valued at $6,814, of which we re<'Xport- 
ed 81.001 pounds, valued at 14,797. Since then 

we have enonnt>ii>ly ini reavcd the c rop, and an- 
nually have foiuid a foreign niarkel for all w« 
could spare. In thist cane, ]irutection, ateadOy 
and amply applie<l, necomplishetl far more than 
was li.i|>ed for at first, and was instrumental in 
ciratinir, di vi lopiii:;, and establishing an ag- 
ricultural industry of wonderful and the most 
w{d<>-rnich{ng Impnrtsnoe. — Am pmUeted to er- 
jfrUifi-'ii Tin" nunufai liirr axi-> and other 
edge t«*ols was <-onuneuced at Hartford, Ckmn., 
in 1896, by the hmthent Collins, who were 
the lir-I to sujtply the markets «if this coun- 
try with cast steel a.xrs, ready ground for use. 
Until then such implemenu had alwi^ been 
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imported. By the tariff of 1888 ft protective duty 
of 8S per ceaU was levied upon importod oxen. 
Under this protretkm the ColHns cnmpnny intro- 
4uce«l liilxir vivint; niiirhincry, nnirli of which 
WM inventi-d, pateated and construeicil by them- 
sdres. VUimBtdy their axea altogether tnper- 
«t«d«l the foreliBrn artl( le, on account of siipcriDr 
quality and greater cheapness. In 1880 foreign 
and home-made axes were aelliiig ride hy aide, In 
the Ann riran mnrkot. at ^15 to |16 per dozen, 
at wliich time foreign producers, riiuliug they 
«ould make no money at those rates, and that our 
e»tabliKhmenta could not bo broken down, with- 
'drew from the competition, abandoning the entire 
mariset to lAir own manufiu-lurera. Then, oilier 
^omeatic makeri having meanwliile entered the 
'fleld, home rivahyand Improved methods rontfn- 
tied the de< lin«' of priffs. Axes were srlliiiir, in 
1888. at $18 to $15.25 per dozen; in 1839, at the 
aame: In 1840. at $18 to $14: In 1841. at $19 to $14; 
In at $11 to $14; in 1843. at $11 to $13; in 

1M4. at $11 to $11.50; in 1846. at $10.5U to $11; 
in 1$48. at $10 to $11; in 1847, at $9.50 to $10.50; 
in 1S4H. at i^^ \n $10; and in 1H49, Jtt $S to $10. 
Ti»e>e iiuoi.iiinn"* are copied from tiie tiiiaiice re- 
port of the rniied States for 1849, and Uiey ahow 
a constant decline of prices, even after the pros- 
care of foreign competition had lK>en entirely 
witbdmwn. Now, we tire exporter* of axes, and 
are wresting from the English one market afti r 
another. Said the " Sheffield (Enp.) Tele^miph. " 
H- fur Itiu k as 1H74: '"The Hteel cf nii Am- rican 
axv is superior to Uiat of an imported axe that 
DO pkmeer who underataads his tnudneas will ever 
carry any other with him into the wilds." Simi- 
lar ii-^tinioiiy niliiht be given by the page. A re- 
cent letter from an Australian to an English house, 
publi!«hed for the information of the trade, says, 
" It is perfectly UKeleiu to try to oust Ameriean 
aze« from the market, unless the competing article 
la at least aa good in all points of view, and lower 
in price as well." The same letter further says, 
"The .Vnuto .\ini-riran iixcs aw iiivoiccil nt .>ls. 
per dozen, while the best American (the ' Ilart- 
fonl *) are put on board at 48ii. 9d. for the nne 
average weiirhi'*. Furihermon-, the (•a'-inc; on 
Engliah axes cost.** 4s. to 5». \h:t dozen ; ou the 
AflMflcaD. nO. It is. therefore, plain that the 
tiade must pn to .\meriea. unli-^s a very lnr^'C n- 
dai*tii>n in the price of the Kiii:Ii>h goo<ls ran 
Ik- made." ThUS has long nuititiiu-d protection 
pla<<f«i American axes at the head for quality of 
material, style of flniMh, and olieapnewt of price, 
with siirpluH nt liome and growinj; exiH»rlaiii>ii. 
Sbaihtr Uiustrntions may be drawn from locks, 
artaHtm. watches. Are arms, shovels, hay forks, 
nirnrnltiiral murhinery. tool-*, mius, and mao) 
oUkt articles. The n(.*c«»iKary corollary Is, tliat 
pniwrtkm. adequate hi extent and sufflrienily 
pr"!on tr«"<! . will ]<i\i\ !•< rr'stilta a'^ n-i^ards 

the jm-at mass of r»ur inaiiul uc iiircs. — Mo>*T FliK- 
«ICKST Objkctions Answeukd. 1. The imj»rt 
(hitm i* atfiUfi U) the pnre »f t/if hiwir-tiinfif tirfirff. 
Thb is the comer-stone of the argument against 



protection. On it Is built the diarge, as variously 
formuhued. that prices are colianoed to oooaum* 
era for the benefit of the domestic manufiMtuveBi 

that taxes are lfvi(<l to s« i \c as boiuities paid tO 

privilege; tliat the many arc plundered to enrich 
the few; that the tariff is a scheme of spoliation. 

Ueally. however, tluTc is no ijrcatcr falsil}' than 
the dogma, that, whenever a duty is imjKised, the 
amotmt of duty is added to the price, not only of 
the fon iu'n nrfiele imported, but also of the simi- 
lar article manufactured in this country; the fact 
being that the tariff barrier merely shields and 
permits the natund price, which varies in differ- 
ent countries, according to the variation of its 
conijKment elements, just as the natural price of 
wheat in the United States is made up of cheaper 
components than the price of wheat In England; 
and jii-t the natunil price of j>i'.r \'<in in Eng- 
land is made up of cheaper compoueuta than the 
price of pig iron in the United States. Our wheat 
can un(lers<>ll English wln Mt: In nee tlie ruinous 
effect of our free coiniH iiiinti upon English agri- 
culture. On the other hand, English pig bon 
can undersell our pig in)n : hen( e the ruinous 
effect of lier com|H'tilion, when not restrained. 
Upon our manufacture. The only way to guard 
the natural price from destructive encroachment 
from abroad, is to erect the tariff barrier, ttohind 
which healthy comiK tilion, skill and invention 
will co-o{H-rate to bring down the articles to the 
lowest point at which a profit can be made. This 
is the universal law of domestic prices under a 
system of protective duties. It explains all the 
phenomena about which there is ao iniiehdlspnt«. 
For instance, wouhl a duty of $100 per ton on im- 
I>ortcMi iron increase the price of domestic pig 
in>n l»y that sum',' Is (here anylxHly so rash aa to 
insist that there would be such an enhancc>mentT 
If not, for what reason not, if the duty is always 
added to the price of the home-made article? 
Tiiis is one of the predicamenta into wluch the 
free-trade dogma forces Its TOtarics; but the law 
of prices iil><)\e Staled df>es not encounter any <lif- 
ticulty whatever. The explanation under that law 
would be. that the duty of $100 per ton would 
shi'M till'! pi ri.iit llie natural juiee of pi iron in 
this country, aud such price would rise no higher 
even tboun^ the duty should t)c increase<i to $200. 
to $.->(>n or to $1,000, or be reducid to $10. But 
if tlie duly should l>e cut (h)wn to $3. $2 or $1 |)er 
ton, or to any oilier sum too snndl to shield and 
permit the natural price, the home price would 
fall; and if the competing foreign price should 
Ih- low enoui:h to compel an aliaienienl of all the 
profit contained in tlie nattiral price of the native 
article, or to cut below productive cost, then the 
elTe< t woiiM he lo ^t>)p tin' iritne^tic manufacture, 
and hand the market enjoyed by it over into the 
hands of the fordgners. or eW the chief compo- 
nent of prmlucttve C'^t, wliich is wa'.is. would 
have lo be so reduced as to give some remunera- 
tion to capital. When a tariff duty do«-s not. or 
could not, excrt any iiifliiencc ^vhalever in shel- 
i teriug aud allowing the natural price, as in the 
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CMM of r.nv rot ton, ire and ncTv>«papen» its im- 
podtlOD in u work of »uporerogHtion; but we can 
not ha,ve heklthy and prosperouH industries at 
liome uti)< s^s tlie nntnnil prices of tlioir produfts 
are adi-qiuUdy pruln uhI agiiiiist those aggrus- 
slona from atmad v hlc-h poss<>.Hi« overmastering 
power. Persona who denounce tariff protection 
arc Ihereforo comjH'ned to take the untenable j>o- 
sition that they atv iiiiw illin^' tu ju rmit t lie exist- 
ence of natural prices for Aiueriam pnxlucts ; 
or, to state the caw tn another form, are opposed 
to tln> ■niinuaini- nf all (loiui-tic in<lu>tricH 
which can lie undersold in our market by foreign 
competition. To go before the people on that 
basis of app'td far their TOiGS, is very dilTcn-iit 
frt>m going Infore ihem to got their siiitjinrt of 
the proixwition, that consumers an' lu\<<l (»y the 
ainniint of tlie duties added to the home prita-s 
for the eurieliineiit of our nianufaelures. Nor is 
this tlie whole of (he ])redieament. If the duty 
is added to the price of the Jiome-made article, 
then the conclufllon Is inevitable that the reix-al 
or the din miM- of the iluly will n duc e the home 
price by the amount of the duty removed; heuce. 
when in the flummer of 1679. the American mills 

were selliriL' el rails at i^lO ]n r Inn, the relK-id 
of the duty of per lt)n would have brought 
the home price down to $12 per ton, although 
the 'Enirlish mills could imt then wll equal rails 
at les>, than $28 per tt^tu in the English mar- 
ket, and although $12 would not have nearly 
paid for the raw materials of manufacture, to 
say tlothing of wages. What Tahn>. theoretic or 
praclii al. can Ixdong to a dogma which invnh. s 
absurdity like this as an unavoidable corollary? 
Nor is this all. Many articles of home produc- 
tion, which are dutied in our tarilT. an- bought 
by our consumers as cheap as. or cheaper than, 
the equivalent arttdes can be boagiit In fonlgn 
countries. How is it po^-ihlf in those niscs. to 
add the duty to the hmne price? Jaconet sells 
(Hay, 1882) wholes4ile for 6i cents a yard, and 
can n«»t l)e had for less in Maneliester. Abniatl 
the price of co^l livir oil is fl.ao a gallon, the 
doty to 40 p^ r ( i n; , and the pri<t; here is 80 cents 
a gallon. A lung list of such t"*'^i"— might be 
presented, all flatly contradicting the free trade 
dogma nlMuit the incidence of duties on imporl.s. 
A theory which allows for no exceptions, yet en- 
eotmters a multitude of them, must be a huge 
fallacy. Finally, if the imjx'rt dutirs are addtil 
to the prices of the home-made articles, and thu-, 
as to alleged, organiie toUiery by law, how is a 
revt nne lartfT witliout prnteelion to be defi-nded 
on principle? Such a taritT must h vy duties, 
and these, according to the thenry, mn-t cousti* 
tute ri>bbery to that extent. This must Iw the 
position o< < upied by tho-^e who < -pouse the d<»g- 
ma about pri« > - unNvs the extn tne view be 
adopted of excluding from the tariff charge ev- 
ciything. of whats«>ever kind, produced in the 
Unittd Stall's. But then tin- revenue raist-d 
would be wholly inadequate tu lUe needs of the 
fov«nuM&l. Bm, oonsequaitty, to a very puz- 



zling dilemma, one horn of which Is robbery, auel 
the other horn a deficit. — 2. Free ajtetfJt, J'rt« 
prfNt. free toil, fret nun ! why not free trad* t Be- 
cause what has come to be st\ led in the discnis- 
sions of the day, and in the demands of the auli- 
proleetioiii^ls. as "freei trade." is the instrument, 
not of freedom, but of slavery. The adjective 
"free" does not necejauurily dignify, improve, en- 
noble, purify or Kiutcticm anything to which it is 
applied. Qood men and women reprobate the 
use of liquor in treating on election days, as tk 

vieimis anrj eorruplini; di vitf tn intitienee voters; 
yet the imoxicanl so used is styleil "free liquor." 
We may, therefore, repeat tiie formula, with the 
following variation : Fiw sim <'< li.afre*- pn-'^s. 
j free soil, free men! why not free liquor? The 
I answer, as before, is Ix-cuum; it is the instrument 
of .slavery, not of freedom. Again: Indiscrim- 
inate love, or the love of one man for many wo- 
men, and of many women for one nian, wouUl 
debauch society; yet thk aortof love to advocau<d 
by a chm of panont who call it "free love." 
Once moR> tha formula may l>e varied, thus : 
Frve s|Kwch. free preai. free soil, free men! why 
not free love? Bemuse it to the {nstrument, not 
of fr» eilom. but of slavery. Tnide is not made 
nally frei- by chaining it to the epithet /ree. 
Free trath- no more emblemizcs or cstaMishea 
fn-edom than a pure fraud emblemizes or estalv 
lislu-s purity. Free men under free trade belw « ea 
nations are put in bondagi*. losing their freiilom 
by becoming the slaves of trade. If trade is 
made litenilly free bv coupling the two words, 
why is there so much talk inEnglaml al>nui "one- 
1 sided free trade " and ' ' fair free trade ' t What* 
over to truly and i^mperly free can not be one* 
sided, and inu-t be fair; yet these docriptivw 
are employed to du>igaate that very system of 
free trade which we are asked to copy, and which 

we are told is so beneficial in its«-lf that England 
can not atlord to surrender it, even although it 
should be rejected by all other oouatrlea. It to » 
very unsound use of logic to bas** an nrirumf-nt 

I in favnr of an economic policy upon tlii anibi- 
guii\ nf a word iti its dilTervnt cotmeetlou-. The 

' formula given is only one of those carelessly 
phr.oi-d propositions; one of those fallaciea and 
non sequiturs, which are continually ])asscd off 
upon the unthinking us first-chiss truths; one of 
those adroit, pun^nt. sparkling sophfams, mak- 
ing war fnr tlie wrong in tlic name of the right, 
which are a|>t to daugcrou-ly impress such super- 

I flcial minds as are unaccustomed to independent 

thought. — 3. Erery vittn fni» n imfunil riff fit and 
iJumUl lit free to n/nrnl hh turn uioiic;/ in his otrn 
rfuwv iif a markft. Kvery riirht has its iluty, and 
the two limit each other. Thus, everyliody has 
a right to love, but that riglit is restricted by 
law-, both human and divine. No man has a 
right to love his neighbor's wife; there duty ia« 
teri^M>eM an impediment, white law erects a bar- 
rier and provitl. - a puni-hnicnt. A man has a 
right to marry, but not to many more than one 
womaii, il IcMt la any dvillied oouDliy. Bl» 
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nttRTing right is a right with fixed boundaries 
W rNtndnts, whicli he ciiii not transgrcM without 

doing an injury to socit'ty, utul snhjw^tini? liiin- 
•elf to Jutit penalties. A man has a right tn 
efaoow hh rrilgion. bnt hia right is limited by 
Uie proviso that his rclipou shall not be; Nuch us 
to require an invasion of the riglits of otliers, 
as. for faistance, Mormonism, which exists in its 
IMily^amous form in dcflimt viohition of Ijiw, ami 
niwln to ln' n-morst'lcssly crushed out for tho grxxl 
of the community in gcnend. It b the mnw in 
regard to Hpending one's own money. The right 
tospt-nd 18 not an absolute right; like other rights 
It \» hfdg>><l in by duticii or oMigntions, wllich 
measure, determine and restrict its exercise. No 
one, for Hhntnition, has a right to spend his 
moniy ill i:i tliiiLT Miiiu luidy elsedrunk, witli a de- 
sign lo unsettle the lattur's judgment so as to take 
■oNrantage of him In sharp ba^i^aln-makln^, or to 
trick him otit «>f hU -iLMinlurc or out of liis vnif. 
It i-4 not right to t<)K'ud ouc's Uiouc-y iu building 
a dam across a stream, by wldcli water will bo 
biu ki '1 up over other jK-opleVs laud without tlicir 
ti)n!»< at. It is wronjr to spi ud one's uunu y in any 
way w hich cncroju hcs up<m the rights of oihiTH. 
Evi'O th«2 right to life has its limitatiuus. He who 
commits munler forfeits his ritfhl to life. The 
rij^ht lo hnppini->s is Ix.unded by ilie duty of 
conduct oonsoiuuit with the ntiuinmcut of happi> 
ness. There are no rights without corresponding 
oblicrnfious ; ami wv.y arfiuiuent wliii h tn-als of 
the rights as absolute, that Is, set free from obli- 
gation. Isobliged lo lead to faUactoos condusions, 
as in the ca<f' of the proposition that ever^' man 
has a natural right and should be free to spend 
hU • >wn money in his own didhie n/t n maifcet — 
Uii:bts are of two sorts: natural and convon- 
tional. To breathe, t(» eat, to live, arc natural 
rik'ht-.. To spend one's money, and the general 
acts of buying and selling, with the great mass of 
what are called rights, are convcntfonal, fixed 
either by statute or ei>iislitutii>ii. or by custom, 
wtiich is only another name for the common or 
BBWilttett hiw. Money itself Is a oonventhxial 

creation for the benefit of sim h jv by overnia.-tiT- 
ing the intricate ditlicuUit-s<, embarrassiiig delays 
and sluggish movements of pure barter— the con- 
dition Ix'fore tnoney wiw agreed upon as ii medium 
lor elTii'tiug excliuogcs. A conventional ritrht i" 
MCe»*Arily sabjecitothe regulatinL; terms of till 
ooovention or general agreement, whether by law 
or ruj^tom, which created it a right. What is a 
conventioyal right In one country niay Ix' a con- 
vestional wrong in aaotho'. In some piacen a 
man may spend his money hi ways or on objects 
pri«liibit< >l in olb( r pliers A man may lawfully 
spend his uioucy iu Louisiana for a lottery ticket, 
bvt to spend his money In that way In Illinois Is 
Ui violate a legid pif)vivion It is a fal^e as-<ump- 
Uim that the right to k|h nd one s money in a 
nsiural, not a convent ii>nal, right — is a right 
like IttAt to breallie. to walk, to think, or to live. 
It i« uoihiiig of the kind, but wholly couven- 
thNML WlwMver a man eaten a oommuaity. 



I and becomes one of its integral units, he must 
submit himself to the conventional rights which 
bo finds in openitiou there. He can not wt 
up his individual Judgmvni, however wise and 
I superior he may consider himself, as the deter- 
miner nf bis measure of ji< ijuii •^cence iu those 
j rights; he tuukl submit until he cuu bring over 
enough of the other jndgments to Ms style of 
thinking to procipitato the desired ehangi- in the 
conventitmal rights, — The argument for a pro- 
j tetrlive tarifT resii upon the experience that tlie 
Hpending of one s own money for fi»reign goods, 
when it dooms lalwrers at home to idlcne.'i.s, and 
leaves our own good raw materials unused, and our 
own natural resources to rennun undeveloped. Is 
detrbneBlaltothemaMofthepi>op1o. No one has a 
ri^lttospend his luom y in such a way as lo injure 
the oommunily iu which he lives. Every time 
this country has had a tariff which enconraeed 
the imiK)rlution of ir.anufaetun fn ni oile r ( oiui- 
tricH, the result has been dihoistrous to our domestic 
industry. Wages have gone down, many thou- 
sands <>f men have In-en throWU out of employ- 
ment, and the activities of production have b«.-en 
reduced to sluggishness and embarrassment. Ex- 
actly the contrary have been the circumstances un- 
der «'very tariff enacted with tlie effect of protect- 
ing American lalwrand capital again.st encroach- 
ment from foreign aggression. Arc we to bo told 
that men have a natural right to spend thdr own 
money in their own choit e of a market, despite 
the fact that such spending may intlict adrersitj 
Upon the nation, Impoverish Its resources, deptete 
its revenue, weaken Its iwditical |iower, imiiair 
its ( n dit, and perhaps render it unable to success- 
fully wage a defensive war for the preservati(m of 
ius exi'^ieiice',' The |>*»liey of a protective tariff is 
vindicated by the prosperity, strength, vigor and 
safety which it confers u[K»n the country. — 4. 
Prvtastioa it the re^n of ae^fiahnau, and it antag' 
onket the brmfherhood of man. The Bible says : 
"But if any provide not for his own, and espe 
ciaiiy for those of his own house, he halh denied 
the faith, and Is worse than an Infidd.** Thus we 
are taught that the duty to selfhooil ]ire< edes and 
I outranks the duty to oihcrhouU. Every nutn's 
I mind must be itself educated; every man's char> 
acter must Ik' it>i If formed; every in:iirs afTeetions 
must l)e themsi lve.s cultivated, di^eipiim d. juiri- 
i, every mans condition mu-t be ii-i If mi-i d, 
LK.tore his mind, cluuwter, all< i lions and t i'tidi- 
tion can attain to their utmoHt usefuhK-sH to s<M i» ty, 
not only at large, but csix'cialiy at home, where the 
circumstances of daily intercoiu«e multiply hU 
obligations and preferentially employ bis duty. 
Commuiuties are not elevated pectuiiarily. men- 
tally, montlly, ur religiously, by apru<-eMi which in- 
volves the whole mass asasingloentity. but through 
individual action, tlie advance re;i!i7< d liy each in- 
tegral unit contributing iUt ^hare to raise the gen- 
eral average, and every retrograde movement of 
any one of tlie unit* deiractini.' from atul lowering 
that average, in every man there nmot be a large 
development of internal power before there can be 
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a large development of external power. No more 
than an individual can a nation exert great 8treng;t h 
outwardly unlil sticli ^ln■llL'tll exists inwanlly. 
Every person, every city, evury county, every 
state, eviery people, must look find to its own wel* 
fare, to ii< own iinprovemiMit. to its own iR-ncfit. 
This is the grt'iil law of universal i)ri)iirfs.s. 
Whenever it in violated it dcningeii the ciiM«liti<>ns 
of nonnal advanrcnu-nt. Evi n C'hrihtianity was 
for the .Tew tir>t, then for the Gentile. The posiK'l 
wa.s pn aehi tl tu all the world, but the beginning 
was at Jerusalem. Qod has wrought the law of 
■elfhood into every fibre of man's constttutioti, but 

«,'lflicM>d and .si'lfi-hiiL-^N are di-linet, not identieal, 
the latter being tUc pervertuon of the former, bear- 
in; toward it the same rdation that lust bean to- 
ward love. It is Im yond controversy, hicause the' 
testimony of all experience in all ageH and coun- 
tries is, that man's individual feelings are stronger 
than his sympathetic enioiions; hence the maxim 
that "wlf preservation in the llrst law of nature." 
To breathe is iir>t more natural than to love tirst 
■ad preferentially one's m>lf, one's own wife, one's 
own children, one's own kindred, one's own coun- 
try. If this were not so, what would lMK:omu of 
self improvement, of fauxily, und of patriotism? 
The assertion of selfhood is InKcpiirable from 
human nature. It is the gift of 0«»d, and therc- 
forc must be beneticial in its exercise. Only when 
ft to abused does It degenerate into selfishness, as 
love In its abnormal and di li;!--! d mauifi sf.ntions 
becomes lust. Indeed, were man dillcrt' ally con- i 
Stituted — if he felt another's woes roorethui his I 
own— this world would !)« turned into a scene of ] 
univenial confu'sion and of still greater suffering. 
Then everybody, actuated by a self-saiTilicing de- 
sire to IoqIl after the welfare, safety and benefit of 
others, wonid vastly neglect to look after his own 
welfare, safety and In-nelit. The very sentiment 
which would seek to render assistance would 
prompt its refusal by the intended recipient; for 
the uuconijucraMe ti'ndcncy wtuiM be to give, not 
to receive, and, in receiving rather than conferring, 
that tendency would be antagonized. Society 

•would thus full into inextricable disorder. In- 
stead of dituiuialung mi.sery, .such a condition 
wottld augment it, until the earth became a rack 
for the incessant torture of human sensibilities, 
and extinctit)n of the mcv ende<l the scene of 
wretcheilness and anguish. It in the wisdom of 
Qod that selfhood should be the guide. That has 
given the situalfcM as It Is, with Its capacities and 
opportunities of progress. The ariruiueni against 
tiie protective system virtually is, that it does not 
permit the aboegatkm of self to be substituted for 
this '.(•Ifliood, Rut the sweepin:,' aw.iy of that 
system — (be abolition of custom ltouM»i and 
tariffs— would not get rid of this selfhood. It Is 
not in the power of man to dethrone vlf, nor is it 
desirable, even could it be accomplixhed. fcliclf- 
hood was t)C8tow«l by Infinite Wl.s<Iom to be ex- 
ercised, not frustrated or perverted. Protection 
offers It a fair field for its functional activity. 
HooM industry outranks foreign industry as home 



folks outrank fitrangers. Free trade, instead of 
fostering and developing selfhood, would degrade' 
and mis4i|ijily its proper faculties and ini Ii:i;iiioiis. 
transforming it into aggressive and unri^traiucd 
selfishness. Suppose congress should remove all 
the reslriciioiis on imports, how could Ilial ctdtl- 
vate the spirit of brotherhood? Our niunufactur- 
ing industries woidd be partly crippled, partly 
ruined, jwrtly extinguished. Immense amount s of 
fi.xe<l capital would be irrecoverably sunk. Many 
ten Ihousjinds of our skilled workmen would be 
thrown out of employment. All this would hap* 
pen because It has happened aforetime, when im- 
port duties have hern reduced below the levdcf 
protection; much more, then, would it happen If 
those duties should be removed altogether. Un- 
restrained foreign comiX'tilioii, remorseles.s a» 
monopoly, would Ix; let loose upon this country. 
How ootold such circumstances induce a wider. 
dr<']M r. fuller application of the (hxtrine of ttu- 
brotherhood of nuiu? Whatever strenglhcus the 
appeal to instinct of self-preservation weak- 
en* the incentives to sympathetic action. In a 
shipwreck the spirit of brotherhood is generally 
trampled ruthles.sly under f<Hit in the w ild scram- 
ble for individual safety. When, at the cry of 
fire, panic seizes upon an audience, the spirit of 
brotherho<Ml vanishes on the instant, and an in- 
tense struggle of each for self takes posM:&sion of 
the scene. These examples Illustrate the prin- 
ciple To alnilish the tariff, lote:irdown the cus- 
t<jm houM s, or to withdraw protection from the 
ini|H)rt duties, and thus to bring risk, loss, danger. 
f<ar, grief, hunger, misery, to the homes of a 
nuillilude of our i>eople. would not yield the 
fruits of brotherhood, but those of s^dflshness. 
All the circumstances which centre the emotions 
upon self would be reinforced at the expense of 
the .sympathetic feelings. As n s< h i!ie to pro- 
mote brotherhood, free trade would be not only 
idle and nug>itory. but In its operative forcea 
the very reverse of what wovdd lx> inti nili rl. 
Labor at home would be wronged. deprc:«bed, 
victimised; and, as whatever hanns labor ai^- 
wliere tends to harm it everywhere, even Euro- 
pi'iui labor woidd be ultimately harmed by the 
reflex influence from (he Itarroed condition in 
thiscoimtry. It is protection, not free trade, that 
cidtivate-s and stn-ngthens the brotherhtK>d of 
man. — 5. Fiulniitry tnll thritf bf^t if hen it in let 
aloM. This dictum became American free trade- 
doctrine In the days of Robot J. Walker, who 
stud, in his annual re|K)rt for 18^<."», as secretary of 
tlte treasury: " Let them aioiu is all that is re- 
quired of man; let all Interaatlonal ezdumges of 
pp lmiH move as freely in their orbits as the 
iu avenly bodies iu their spheres, and their order 
and harmony will be as perfect, and tliflir resuha 
w iH-neticial. as in cvi ry movement under the 
lows of nature win n unilisturbi-il by the erroia 
and Interference of man." This argument fron 
analogy Ls supremely fallacious, becnusc the as- 
sumed analogy is not legitimate, but forced. 
Humu bfliiisi can not, even if they would, eier> 
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dw any influence or control whatever over the 
motions of ptaneta and suns; but God has com- 

mnnrU^l man to vanquish the forces of natnn-, so 
far as tlies*- ap|M*rtaiu to our own ^rlobe; a com- 
mand found in the words, " Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it." as 
addreMe<l to our flnt parents. From that day to 
thi-". interference, persistent inlerferonn', witli the 
natural order of things, interference for the pur- 
pose of obtalninf a ooinplet« maatery. has been 
an imperative law of loan's pfOgress lo lusher 
and still higher levels o( social, political, indus- 
trial, moral and «vra reltglous excellence. There 
i" no such thin'j: as letting industry alone, without 
goiDK bmrk to barliarism, to the lowest di ptlisof 
human degradation, jirivation and wrctchwlness. 
"Strictly siK'akiiu;," doclaR*8 Sjiy, "there is no 
act of ptvernnu'ut but wliat has some influence 
on production. " We know of no writer on {K)lit- 
ical economy, entitled to be considered an author- 
ity, who di<:putc«( Say's pro|M>sition. According- 
ly, it is quite obvious, that, in regiil;itinir dutie-* 
on imports, and in all other legislation, the indus- 
try of the oooDlry will neoessartty be aifected for 
the better, or for the wor«.<>, it will either be pro- 
moted and bettered, or Ik; embarrusM-d and de- 
premeil. whether, in making the laws, we take it 
Into consideration, or disn'jrard it \vh'>!Iy We 
can not. then, let it ulonc without ( easjui: to make 
or have any laws. We mutt legislate, and nt unt 
administer the laws, in respect to inditstry, and 
so either promote or depress It, or, by ceiusing to 
have laws, relapse into liarbarism, and, by m do- 
ing, affect industry in ttie utmost d^ree possible, 
that Is, annihilate it. The let-usnilone dogma is, 
therefore, saying in olhi r words, shool at random 
without taking aim. and you will be sure to hit 
the marii. or, rrfnse medieal treatment under all 
dmnnstAnccs. and jx-oph- will be kept in the best 
of health. The declaimers in favor of letting in- 
dustry alone, raise their absurd cry in llie face of 
the fact that all the positive and useful kuowled;u'e 
we p<»ss<'!s», all the accumulations we have realizi-<l 
from the productive forces, whatever of empin- 
we hare achieved over material objects, and the 
whole of the dTilfatatiott we enjoy, have resnlted 
from rffutiii'i ('> let things al»iit : by interfering 
with their natural order in the most obtrusive 
manner; by laterrapting and taming aside their 
«pontuneous tendencies; by romp<'Ilin!r matt< r to 
assume new proportions, to take on predeter 
adned reiatioaa, and to exercise anacoistomed 
function"*; by fon ing the natural agents to lic- 
cume the obedienl servant.s of man; in other 
words, bg mMhdng the earth, in riiiupUnure irit/t 
the dieine command. We dig down into tin- Ikjw 
eU of the ground, bring coul to the surface, con- 
fine it in adaptable receptacles, and compel it to 
surrender gas, with which we light our cities. 
The let-alone policy would never do that. Water 
bii- ii iiMluriil fendcni y to -eek a gcnenil level, 
hut we refuse to leave it to tiow as it will, and 
pomp h ap tolo rmervolrs, diatrihate It through 
pipes over a wide area, and supply it lo the peo* 



pie within their very dwellings. AVhat hms the 
let-alone doctrine to do with «»ich a purpose? For 
centuries electricity Ilo-slieil r)nly in the liiilitnin^, 
or illumtuatvtl the northern sky with tlie aurora 
borealis; but man harnessed this subtle force to 
ingenious devices of invcntire mechanism, and 
converted it. speeding along lines of telegraph, 
into the errand lK)y of commerce. IIow many 
years would it take the let-alone plan to accom- 
plish thatT We tunnel mountains to provide a 
pas^ajeway for railway trains; we span broad 
streams with bridges to afford easy and speedy 
access between the opposite hanks; we burrow 
under rivi rs to facililati- the movement of jx-ople 
and i>{ vehicles; we lay telegraphic cables across 
the ocean lo secure instant oommtmlcatlon he> 
Iween distant continents; we cut a vast canal 
through the width of an isthmus, thus conncc-t- 
ing seas by navigable waters, and obtaining a 
quick iran.sit for large vessels, by which is eflcct- 
cd a saving of months of time and many thou- 
samis of mill - "f irans]H)rtation; we go up in bal- 
loons, and exploit: the secrets uf the upper atmos- 
phere; we send down a cunningly constructed 
apparatus into ibc di pllis of tin- ocean. nia|i ' u! 
the altitudes and the depressittus of the bottom, 
luul determine the chaneter of its substance; we 
devise iinmriisc telescope-;, and lay b;ire to human 
vi.si(»n the mysteries of the b< avenly arcana. It 
is by thus getting the mastery over nature, by lit- 
erally subduing the earth, not by letting things 
alone, that the progress of our race has been 
realizeil. Our Uiasts aic about our ttiump/i* optT 
obttaetet, not about our omiuion* to do. ]irery 
advancing step of this pmgress has been signal- 
izeil by an iiicrca^e^l iH-i vj-ti iH y of iiiti rf( n ricr. 
We refuse to let in>n ore alone heacallt the sur- 
face, where H has been placed by nature; we dig 
it out; we mix it vviib other materials; we nielt 
the mass down, we piiKluce pig iron. Then we 
refuse to let it alone in that form; we convert H 
into bar iron. Still we refuse to let it alone; we 
turn it into steel. Ne.xt. we refuse to let the steel 
alone; we cjLst it into cannon; we shape it into 
tools; we tise it lo armor-plate ships of war; we 
transform It into watch springs. One act of in- 
terference is only a stepping-stone tti another act 
of intej-ference. In like spirit we refuse to let 
alone anything whidi human Inflncnoe can reach, 
from a s|H('k of dust floating fal the air to tbi- 
nioral.s of a community. Actively and inces!>aul- 
ly disturbing the customary courses of nature, we 
develop the sour crab apple into the mellow, de- 
licious fruit of the cultivated orchard; we marry 
one sort of plant to another, and produoc a new 
variety; we tlivcrsify the external appearanr*.- of 
flowers by artificial application.s, and nuike these 
changes permanent in aftcrgn>wth; we domesti- 
cate certain wild animab, and improve their 
breed. Each snopnwfve generaiion witnesses a 
considerable in< n i-. in the aci nniulatlon and ag- 
gregate of these iulertei-cuces, and each in ron^«• 
quence lecurea the attainment of a higher level 
of dvlUmiMk How, th«B« can h he mid with 
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tTuUi that industry will thrive most when it is 
least cared for In the tariff taws? Why tboulil it 

!»<• nbimdonp<l at that cxtu-f jx)iiit, hut nowlicrr (•!!*<>* 
ludustry must be |)role«lt'd in the laws wliich 
levy duties on Imports, no lees than in tin- dihcr 
lawK, if it is expected to au«rnient, to hi- <livi-i>itifd 
«nd to pnwjK-T; for it surely ntn not cxpaml un- 
-tier n policy of indifference, inaction, impoteoce 
and foUf, «ich as is involved in the let-alone doc- 
trine. — S. Pnkdtm hat for 11$ ebdrwthn, 
a lift fur iff ftfijfft i^'irn'fi^. Tliis !illr-;ition is flatly 
cuulnidicted by experience. lu the seventy-one 
and a half jrear* begfnnlng with 1790 and end- 
ing June 30, 1X61, our net imiwrts airirrcgatcd 
#7,488,26;i,2'>8; in the twenty years endctl June 
SO. 1681. $9,117,531,264, or over 2\i per cent, 
more of value in alwMit 2S per cent, of the time. 
Our net iniiK»nH in IWO. after lliirict n years and 
aevsn mootha under the revemn' tariff system, 
amounted to 1885,283.232, or to $10.06 per capita; 
but, in 1880, after twenty years and three months 
under the protective policy, our net inJi>orts had 
increased to $741,501,725, or to $14. 7b per capita. 
The idea of otistnictlon as the emence of protection 
Issignally rcfulid hy these siuiisiir •^ In the sf \ 
«nty-one and a half years, our domestic e.\|>orts I 
•ggr^ted $0,884,889,888; In the twenty years, I 
$11,001 .22.1,908. or f 4, 2:W, 884,525 m->rc in fifty- 
one ami a half fewer years. Our domestic exports 
amounted to $;57:!.isi>,','74 in 1860, or to $11.87 
per capita; hut, in 1H*<0. ihey had increii'»ed to , 
$838,294,248, or to * 10.61 per capita; a gain of 
$4.74 per capita As, avera^ng our domestic 
exports, cadi licad of population bad this addi- 
tioaal value to tend ahroad, and as exports always 
consist of what the |x-opIe ha\c in surplus after 
the satisfaction of their own wants, it is an auda- 
cious and foolish croesin^ of swords with the truth 
to ( liiirL^' that tariff pr 'x ti in in thll Country 
has k-d to M-arcity. There is no escape from the 
proofs offered by these figures. They show, be* 
yond room for doubt, that netimportx and d<imes- 
He exports augmented faster under the protective 
than under the revenue system, even distrtlntted 
and measured per capita, the growth of commerce 
•nd trade being far more rapid than the growth of 
population. Are thef*e evidences tl»t thedefen- 
aive policy restricts eitlier imports or exjiorta so as 
to tend to scarritrf Rather, do they not contra- 

«lict su< h n thi cry willi all the l onelu-ive authority 
of positive luiowledger Our short mathematical 
refutation of the absurd dogma of the free traders 
is roinplr te AVith a prn<liL';ilit y of .ihuiidanc e in 
plain -sight every day. and in all directions, almost 
iforring itiielf upon ivcognlllon. it is effrontery to 
nii^i' the cri' of " senr< iiy , " and to stiirinalize a 
M -ii ni of leirislaiion which is* con< iirrent with 
Kuch prodipoiis realizations as the skeleton in the 
closet of the nation ; a.< the curse whi<-h sits hy 
their flrwld*'^; as the frowninp omen of cnlnndlies 
nnil still <;reaier " Kr,irrif>/" to conic. Tin- mairel ■ 
is, that a doctrine so prepoMtermis should have 
found a lodgment in any intelligent mbid.— Bm I 
UOOKAnnr. Tha Ulenture «f tha subject b veiy 1 



copious, mainly in the form of pamphlets. Far 
the greater part of hoth tha nfaior pubHcatloiia 

and the hooks has now onlj' sfniy existence in 
jtrivale (dllections and in the Hhraries of puMic 
institutions. Amoui; the most valuable works to 
be occasionally procured at the second-hand book 
stores are K/umyn on Politieal Economy, by M. 
Carey, Philadelphia, 1822 ; PropotUionn CouC'Th- 
ing Protection and Free I^bOb^ by Willard Phil- 
lips, Boston, 1850: Kattonei BgAm PeHHtnt 
/•>"//"W(//, by Fn ilrrick List, Philadelphia, 
The most important treatises not out of print are 
as follows: ^neiplet tf 8otM Setenee, 8 vol&, 
8vo, The Ritte Tmde, Domfittif niid Forriffu, //-ir- 
iiiuny of JnU imU, and UnHjf of JL/iit, by Henry C. 
Carey; American PaKHetU Eeonomjf, by Francis 
Bowen ; .1 }f(ni>i/il of Pnhfinil Eeonotny, by E. 
Peshine Smith ; 'J'he Turiff Qurftion, by K. B. 
nip low; Eivay» designed to duriilite (he Srif nee Cff 
l\Aitiieal Eeonmay, by Horace Greeley; Protection 
a Boon to Comtumen, The Solidarity if the Indue- 
(ritx. The Prtittdire Quritti/>n Abt'xiil, and The 
Prottctite Queetion ai Home, by John L. Hayes; 
PretetHion to Katiee Induetry, by 8ir Edward 8ul> 
livan : S'^phi'siuit if Free Tnidf, by 8ir .Tohti Bar- 
nard Bylcs ; Speechee and Letters on Jnduttrial 
and FtnaneUl QveeUont, by William D. Ketley; 

ffjMrehex on the Tiirijf Qurxfinu ntiil on Inttrnnl 
Improrcnientii, hy Andrew Stewart; Quentionnof 
the Day, Eeonontie and Socuif, and C"»r< tMititjne 
on the Priifipttl Snhjeftn of Ptiitietd Economy, by 
Dr. William Elder; Sieial Srienee and A'ational 
Eeontjmy, and Politiral Erohomy, irith B^teeial 
Btfcrcnee to the Induetrial Hietory qf NaUme, by 
Robert Ellli Thompson ; Wm Wakm Fbmun 
are lienefted by Pr^ferfum, by David H. Ma-on; 
Outlines of an Induntriat Science, by I>avid Syme; 
The Prtmttee «f FWe Trade Simmined, and Jfe- 
riritii of Sundry Fne 7'/v"' . ! ' / ,• , hy Georire 
Basil Dixwcll. A very hn ue amount of valuable 
information is to be found in Alexander Hamfl- 
ton's cel( hrrttf'I fi'irt oji Miiixififfun rnade to 
coiii.'re-'- ill 1 T!tl .anil jirintecl in his collected works; 
also, in tlie coiijrrcssional debates on The tariff from 
1 789 onwanl, and in tbe reports of the house com- 
mittee on commerce and mnnufaclurvs, and the 
committee of ways and mean * 

David H. Masok. 

• In thr stKtTS article tbssfipuBcnt far pnNMtian la glwa. 
Tbe priuci|ilc* advocslsil lijr tfes wriwr of H sn at variaaas 
wiihtbow dtnonrtiataiii la the sinkls oa Fbbs TaAsa, ss 
wi-n sa Willi the body of doctrine contslned In tbavarteos 
artklm «f Ais work. wbcUier pollttod or poNttaMeenDari- 
cal. It nsjr be tbooglm ibat. oo tMs SCCoaM, Ihs aitkk 
•hould bavi> no plum borr; and sometUag BHqrbs SSld Is 
favor of iluit view. t\ncv ib« CyclopiMUa la a tdoitile wofk; 
ami n c«ns> mkiih of iHtlitiral (ToiiumUlfl may br said toaalat 
af to ttio truth, and thenforp aa to tbe ezpediiDcy. of UtP 
l>Hi>' ii'l< -« of fr<v trarli'. But. In Uie pnaenteaadltioaof tbe 
i>iil>ilr iiiiiiil III th<' L iilitHi stiK H, wbrn ao niany are looking 
for liuhi. it wax ihon^lil l><-!<i iioi lo rxrliidi* tbuMKumnit fv 
prot'-rtiriii, which now h»8 a lluni;, and alwa^A will batreaa 
hl«t"rlr»l. Intrrwt. Ri«ader« of thi- rjri Iopa>dia. wr prvamne, 
oju n ltj« !»!;>•>• In wearrb for tmth. On ibf qu««tinn of ftw 
lriul<- mid |>ro(i'<'ii<in wp Iuitv fiind«ta>'(l Ibi-ni with an artlriti 
on both (iidi-j>. A« a furtbcr ttmtriliutlott to what Is aillla 
BstMr «r oontravmr with nMar ia tMs vanuat, ws lufs 
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PROTTSTAKim QSee CBDBom Pmt- 

E«TA.NT.) 

PRrSSI A. Tlie kinjETdom of Prussin was rom- 
posed, before l^i&i, of many Mepnratc pieces of 
terriloiy. The luqseat, situated In the east of 



Gcmifiny, comprised the provfaieat of Pnis^in, 
PomeraDiii, Brandenburg, Poflen, SOesia and 8hx- 
onj; the other, situated m the west, comprised the 
provinces of Wcjitpbalia and of tlie Rliine. Wo 
liavc enibruceil in each uf thetie two pieces of tcr- 
ritoiy certain detached domatats, tmt so smaO hn 



(tve • mmmarr of fhr cnw brtwecn frei* tindcru tnd protwi- 
tionli.t« fmiii « viT» nvrnl »vnrk by itn i min>'iit Kn nch rron- 
oiiii'i. Kmilr <lc Lnvi-layi'. 8ay» M. <!«• LiivrUyp: '•('nlbiTf, 
tilt- o-lt bntu-d Fri'titb Btateammi, o\icv n-kn\ a incrrhtint 
ythitl wa- the bfi't way ti» pnmioU- trndr. uiirl tin luntr lui- 
•inTvt!: l.iii^': /airf ; titinmz /MLwr («i<- 1.ai~-kz Faiiiki 
I. f .lf t It alom-. Thi- wonlo wrri' tak>T\ iiji liy J. \'. tie 
tfcwnwy, »t»U ftftprwruni bitHine l!i<' w.ilrliwurdK <if utlvo- 
cat>« iif frr^il.mi <if rdiiuiu n i-, imw calli <1 fn t- irailcrn. — 
Whni, iiiil- '-"I I III b • r<nii < ivi><l iiiiiri' iiuturiil lli.m t<i allow 
♦vi-ry iii.in lo buy mid to i-fll whi rf hi- r an buy isixl f^M with 
cr' :i'«— t uUvanta)^ bim- if, whi'th< r in hi- own i imniry 
c>r out of i'.T We can i xi uw u kIiiU< whrn il Iniixi— •< ftn 
ri.trj duty on i< r'. iiii kinds of jfuodi-, to |iri>c-iiiv» n ^cniiv, 
altliMii^b piiih H duly If a )i»>l kind of tiis; but lo iiii|j<iM> 
driti< » iindtT jtrrti xt of iiroli-xMlnif home indiiflrltw, 1h a 
rni-nnun* both liiU|uifon» and roiitrary to th<- cfncnil intpnwt. 
— By fort injf ct»ii»>iiini r» to Imv of prou-i ti'd nmtuifiirtiirerii 
de*n-r th.ili \h' y i i.nld buy in a fori ii.'n iimrUt t. tbc t^iwm- 
nit-iit liiij)o»' « ;i t.ix I'll roii.uniiTK in fa\orof ihi' protriti-d 
manufurtiirrr". n <-oni|nil«i'ry biiyliii: «bi<-b \w in It a)l tbc 
eicmciit* of itij!i"tlci-. In thi* roniimNlon hihI iiijii«lii ■ r'Hi- 
•i»t* tbr proW i tivf «y-trni — Hut. fuv lli>- !(d\ or.io •< of )iro 
tpirtiim. pnitiTtive <l'itir« an- iiii|>"-<d to fmur l;i)ior. jiiid 
con- 1] !• nlly tii favor the workini; < I;ik* - h'rn i 1 Tbi' 
. Ill .tM'<' < nd woaght i« not t<> incrv'ii>>>- but to dimini-'h la- 
bor If I ran a nnnilM-r of yiirOo of liiifU In n fortlkcu 
iimrki t by oii<- day"n lutwr, it U i-outmry tt> tbiit t'to- 
iiomic end ti> fon i' in-- to "[k iid two duvf' Inbor 111 onb r 
to afi|'iir»> If To fori-i' onr lo iiirrvii-i lii- labor witboiit 
Inmttxini; tho jirodnct, 1.* whut Iii«ti:it njhtly r;i)li'<l sity- 
/JtiTi, ¥\ni i it \H t<) Ktniin humanity in u < tTori , likr 

8iayphiii-. wbu WM coiub'iiinol to roll a nn k, wbtcbnlwnyH 
fell hack iiiriiln. Inward thr toji of a nmniiiHiii Thf <'fo- 
iwmlc cml to be tu«ii;bt in aii lnrn-«>H' of wanlth and a d«>- 
ciraw of effort — Error U. It 1» not r^Midrrln;; a ihtvIi-c 
to workmen lo drive ih< in into mauinioth fiu loricf, by fun-c 
iA law and ronlraxy to natiirf. Uxik at Italy at th<- {in'm nt 
monwni. What a pity that thr tariff thiTt' hiu* draj:;^-d 
worklnirmcn arnl worklnewonien from iho field and fWitn 
laVir In the o|.>i-n air in tluit land of Itonuty, with iti* mild 
chtuatv. lo hariHiw tb«-iu tWfive «>r fonrtcen hours lu gloomy 
tactune*. while tbey ki-<'ii linie with the uniform movement 
of marhlwry. — Fn-e tnide, l>y !i[>(>!yini; to nattonn fhp prin- 
ciple of (be riiviaion of lalN>r ime Divikiom or Labor) 
MR* tbem ibe bwneitt of that diTii>ion, and thin* Krmtly 
Ibcn^aM* ttidr Well-being. — If. in a fuoiljr, Mcb of \\» mein- 
Vr> in (-mphtfod In doinic wbat be can dobcvt. It U evident 
th.it the .'t'i);rt>irat<> pnKluct, and. aa a conaeqiienc«, the »bai« 
til r.x h membi'r of tlir fatnlly. will he the givatei^ poMtibte. 
If, on thf «>thrr band, each I* compelled, by IrirlKlatlve nwtrlc- 
tioo, lo dcvot« a part of hia time to n kind of work to ibo 
4niii|taC whicb he U t>oi adapted, all and iiirb will be more 
paoriy provided. Let na apply thlo lo natiooa. If pnrh of 
1km «Bplo7« ita powm in Umw bianrbei* of labor which 
tut natoiv of the eoautty ocrapied by It i>|ierl«lly favtint, it 
win carry to the market a maxiiuam of pmducta obtained 
by a minlmani of labor; aiKl the cooarqtMfira will be that 
^wdMwiagiif bamanity will be Irtrnm^ in |>ro|ion>oft 
la thr ttiernaaa la the pntduetln-now of the labor of each | 
canitry Tbc man who. wirbini; to be ftifflrient toUoaelft | 
aboukt etMlearor lo manufacture or |ir»d.u-o evoiythiag ha . 
SMiM, ffMd. «bnea, rlotbcik. tnnilturv snd boohis wooM ' 
<taily ha vary llUdflwd. WaiiM 1h« bmIoii tiiat tinltainl 
UaWiaBBBDy It ay land. wMdttaaaady.ia batter adapted 
lalfer giowlag «f lya tkan of wkeat, tha leaat WMrona way 
fer me utfrt ahual i« Dot to caltlnte It myarlf , but to obuin 
ttfei«aehBiici>IMiBitliofewho iMva clayty land. Tbl«Trry 
»*»»t trath tbowi tba abwndity of the pmircrtw fyatrai, 
whbhwonU compal me. wbatbarornol, tnnililTMe wkMt 
an flad. Bat, any th« pertlasaa of prattctlon. foivtin 
owmtoa win lauDdela aawlih thdr pwdacta. TsiBflMr: 



forrlen conntriei> will not jrive \\* their poodK for nothintr. 
In (Miyment of tbeir«, tin y will wimt our* Commerre ia 
always an exrhanj^i' of jiriwIiirtF. B^i<in*t i>r<Hlurti'. \» many 
prixlmtn muht b-ave our iM)rt-< an ent4 r them. If mon- enter 
till in than leave them. m> min h the b> tter: for in that c»i»o 
foreipi cnuntriei' |«iy iik a trihuti'. and »r may iiierv«««' our 
confiumiiliun. If inori' leave our jxirt* than enter them, ^o 
much thcwom'; for then. It Ik we »b<i pay the tribute. — 
Protirtionii'tH want to buy little and m'11 niuf ti, in ortler that 
fon i^n eounliir" may hi' i-oiiip< ll<i[ t" piiy ihi' cxi i.f their 
purehaM'" in coin. What u roiitnnlii linn In (Im m' nlin»! 
How cnii the dilTen iit nationi-. ex< haniiiii;.' wiiti on., nnolber. 
always «-ll luon- than tiny buy? I'luiiily iinpof rible. — The 
pni,ri]Ml rail-.- of the pro^T- »!< of liidu?lrj', Ik the c<niip--tl- 
tion of ]M r-oiiB eii^«„'ed in indii«try, eM< h of tln iii rtriTiiii; 
U» manufarliin' better ami clu aiier artirle* and lbi.« to ii:o- 
no|Milixe the riiBlom The ninre generally the inlliu n<i' of 
comjietitioii if felt, the v'reati r will be the advantai;< of all. 
Ibiiie i-iinii"ti!ion i-hoiild not In; n-frirtid within the 
lliiiili' of a -Int. . 1« ;f lAli inl d from country to country. 
MonoiKily •■11.,'epden' inertia, niid protection routine, tin the 
r<iiiii:ir>. the mannfartiirer who I" coiniwlli d to jwrfect nil 
111.4 w I'.-, will rtmquer tb>' niurket of the world in bin 
ri [i m • - !u k' ep the nationni market. What lf« tin- effect 
of a rai;road connectinir two eouiitii<'< ' To f.Kililate ex- 
fhanpK betwu-ii tbeni. Wliat in tti riT rt of tutry dii- 
tl'x on for- l.;ii ^;>Kid»? To bamjH r i x- ti:ii,i,'eii. How d<M-« 
il bapiM ti that the came i-ieu. .it the muui' iiioinent. do two 

tbili;;H the effl-rlM of w Illl ll ISX'' ►!> I oUlliletely oppoixil ♦ 

— You Kiteml forty or flft> inlliiiii« of fruno to i»ore a 
tunnel throush tbi' Alji". iiiid at both eiidn of that tnn- 
!iel )ou. Fniichnien, ami you. Itnliauf, ^tatiol| a iiit-roin 
boii«e officer, who. by the tuxe" be li'vli (W>tM,y< In 
UTcnt iMirl the utility of that tnarxel of enL-iiiei riuL' ^ki^l. 
Inexplicable conlnidiction \ — A coiiPiKieiil pr>)te< iioiii«t 
»ihnuld demand the destruction of mnchliiery; for I'rif t ride 
and macbiiiiTy ba»e exactly the Mme effect: they dliiiitil"b 
the lalHir iiece.<niry to obtain a clven product. ThatikK 
to mnchlnery, the Frenehman can obtain ciniI at leM 
coHt; thaiikK to foroicn countrli*. be can yet it cheapari 
the ^■"lilt I" idi Tiiieally Ihe «ime to him. - Would yon, 
Fn-nthiiieii. eX' \w\'' foreign coiintriei., then bn-ak your ma- 
chinery. In b<itb caw, you wonld have to iriii forth a 
utronger effort to pnx'ure the i«nie (jum.tity of inal. - Tiip- 
ital i>poataiieoasly taken tbe din-cticm of the ni<»t lucrative 
employnWDt. Protection dlnetn it toward a leKi> lucrative 
employment, cauaing the difference to )»■• paid by a t^ix levied 
on couflamm. Production la diniini-he<l by co much — .\ 
laH afgnmaat la raaoned to by the pniteetioniytn. For tbe 
ol^ectaof pfinwiMcepfity. tbey say, wheat and imn. for in- 
•tancc, a coontrr can not depend on foridsin nalinru-: iilnce in 
time of war It conid neither feed nor defend lii<eir. An"wer: 
There ii no innlance In which a people In time of war wnnu-d 
the n<>c»i«ary Ibinpa. In oor day* anch want lei* lo be 
feared than formerly: flnitly. beranve of failroadv, which 
fariliuterevieiii iiiiik:; and then becaoM tha treaty of Parte 
of IHSI baa provided that neiitnlrbipamay oontlnue totniait> 
port tba fooda of the belllmvnta. Hence the hermetic 
bloekada of a atala baa become more linpoe^ible than ever 
U It wIkt to infllet an li^nry peimannit and certain on one * 
iwlf. In order to eorape anallwr wlUrb la remote ami I iii|ir^>l>- 
ablet— T^era are aomo thing* which free traden* baxe not 
MCB. To aappiTOT labor, stid not to IncreaM it: aucb la tbe 
rad. A«c trade stUtoalMa end Juki an macUnea dot Henro 
both are a good.' Bnt, It will be mid, there are men who lira 
by the labor of their handa; and If yoa aappreM them they 
baTpnoiblngMlbatlodlMpptar. Flrr«tmdc,ltkvmartibM«; 
may. Iherefote, cmaa • diaplaeeaient of w wtai CT. far tbey 
moat leaw tba plat* In which the tariff Inrcd alerilp labor 
on tbem. to go wbrrr. whb Icaa elfart. thay wilt obtain mora 
prodnrta. Thia la what happened In Ttancr wImb tba iwr- 
olntlon of xm did mmy with iba Inlemal uilfla which 
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extent that Ihcj scarcely deserve tncntion. The 
wnr of 16M g»ire to Pmnia. with the electorate of 

which was sittinfcd brUvccn the provinccH 
of the east and the west, as if Ixiwi tii tlie tree aiul 
the hark. Behlanrig'Hulsiein, Hanover. Nassau, 
Pmnkfort, and some small districts; so that the 
Priuisiau stale, including Lauenhursr and the two 
principalities of IlolienzoUern. now forms ii com- 
pact whole, with an area of 187,066 EngUah square 
nllM. The am of Pnimla fn 1740, when FrmI- 
erick the Groat asemdi-d l!ie tlirdtn', w;i^ 2.1(50 
geographical itquaux; miles ; '6,5^ geu|;raphical 
square miles at his death. In 1TB6: 6,551 at the 
death of Fn drrirk William II.. in 1707. r),72r» he- 
fore, and 2.8-j9 after, the peace of Til.-il ; and 
5,0Mafterthc peace of 1818. Lastly, in 1865. it had 
an area of r).104 •square miles. — In ISR."), hi fore the 
.several aniiexations to it, the jiopvilulion of Pnis-^ia 
was alH.ut 19.IXMj.fMX). it had bc>en 10,402. <;3I in 
1816. 12.308.498 in 1825, 13.5.56.000 in im. and 
16,181.185 in 1846. The census of 1871 gave the 
iminber of inhabltBiits aa ^,088,066.* Pruwia 

M-pnratcd the old FVpnch provino'*. AboHih tbB tsrUb 
which In our day (i^piirntc- the illfferetit pmvinctv, and the 
BBinc fitct may b« rvproduoMl. The dUiiliK-i-iui-ut rffi-cti-<l, 
tb*- men will b« ev»Tywh<'rc tn-ttiT unppliitj. (or ili< ir luljor 
will he more pnxliiciivc. but tbvy will purbiipH bp <liil>'rrn0y 
dl«lrihiit<fl. which will not bc> dimr wtthniit hardnbip. The 
conctiii-ion io: do not cauin; wnriiiiirn to ronic into t-xwtencQ 
In a place in which imtiire boa nut accor<J<-d them milBcicnt 
rpmiinrrstion. Utic %vhfii they exict. ivfonu }our lariffawlih 
toTf- iirht ntid pradruoe. — Mocb liaa been aaid of a ay»li'm of 
temtMirury protection. No OM haa glvcti s belter expoai- 
tluu of tliir< f.rxti-iii tluMi a Gorman i-conomiat, fVedcrIck Liat, 
tbv lultiator of the > urtotii'i uuion (zoUnrtin) of Germany, 
Whkh led to thf political unioo of Uiat country. 'The flnnl 
ewl.* be Bay*. ' ia nnlvenal Ihw trade; bat In order that it may 
bring to each aUie. and eoBseiloaitly to th<> bumaa ncc, 
the gn«ie»t poaaible good. It to iicoci>»;ir.v iliat «kIi people 
ekonld tarn Ue naniral rwo ure ca to the bti-t advaniage. An 
tidiHlvcif agrlenltiual ctmniry la ncceaaarily a backward 
eooatry: laatancc, Polaad In tbe olden lime. Doabtlcea It 
la bad that prlvltene ahoald cauae artificial ladusMea to 
sprtnig np. but there are many Indoslrifla aatand 10 a eooatiy 
whkh will not be deTfloped in it. oalcM th«7 an protected 
la tlw begtnalng. Ucooe tbe beat way to reacb fice trade 
aod to deilTO Ifca pvBlHt pnM feoB It tatmpaniyMo- 
tMlloB.*— Sadi to Ltot's eplBtoa. Adam Bailili aadJ.S. 
Mil aijfiMHd tlw eame optohm. I admit neither tbe pfam- 
iaee nor the ooodnaloo. Aa agricnltnal country to not 
aeceeesiUya ba ck w ai d camrtiy. IT Fotoad waa famerljr a 
backwaid eooatiy. at Ltat ptetenda It win. It waa becaoae a 
Mfotooa artolaera^, amptojed la aBasnaeats, diapoeed of 
tbe net rerenne, and did aolbing to laatmet tbeir aerfa or 
thnaaelffa. Ia ao ennntir la tlw wwld waa laieifactnal 
aod mial calanv, camliBit and happlacaa io gsaetal aa In 
New ■afClaad bcfwe protoetlmi developed maaolKtaree on a 
laifeeeale. — Feopto an hi ibebahli of meaanriag ibetn- 
daattyer acooanjr Iqr ttaa OMsa of pmducto whidi ite in- 
daauyptadaecn. Wnnglyanb Sever did dvUlaattoaaUnr 
awa M|hti7 Ihuat Atbraa, whn* arte and leiten attained 
tils yRbcst paiaAof pciCeetloa, bat wliere indnotry r\-n)ain<-d 
hi Ito tatancy. PhnwIIoq to no bmger aecvMMry in <mr day, 
as la tiM time of Adaai gaihb. DIacoTeriea and proce«M)e« 
aie iramcdlalely kaawn avarjrwbeiv. Capital and the uplrit 
of enierpriw are ccatrttMly In aearcb of natural wealth in 
expiaii It. wherever It to to be found.— Temporary proiwtion 
beroiiiea permanent for I b'.- nnwui that the proiit t. li uiii n»i< 
enter into a eoallilon and opp«iw all reform." I'lmipjin' pn-- 
ceding articlr— Ki>. 

• Thf» r«»n.«ii« n-tumi of Drc. I. 1K7S, abowed tlmt nf thsf 
date thrrv wi rt- In Pniixla 13 male* and lS,tf<t.»l:n 

femaletk, being aa exc«-f* of only il5r.6M fematea, ie** tban 
la BOit olber Sanpeaa idataa; hi lOB ihm w«w 



forms part of the German empire, and it« king ia 
the emperor of Oermany.— I. OnuditvHim. Ctt' 

cumstances, which now In^long to hiNtory, po,«!t- 
ix)ned imlil 1847 tbe fultilluient of the promi»e» 
made hy the ordinances of Oct 27. 1810, May ttp 
1815, and Jan. 17. 1820. A part of these promise«. 
however, wbm fulfilled in 1828 (ordinance of June 
5). liy the creation of the provincial estates, di- 
vided into four orders— princes and lords, luugbte 
(e(|ue«trlfli) order), towns, oountry. In 1M( 
(orilliianrc (if Jan. 21), the provincial comtnittee* 
(Prociiaial-AuttichuiiM) were eAtubtishcd ; they 
were to he elected by the estate*, and eonsQlted 
in certain cas^-s hv the government. Finally, a 
di'cree of Feb. 5. 1H47, establishitl a "united 
diet." composed of the eight provincial repre- 
sentative iMxIies. This "united diet" {Vtriin- 
igttr Landtag) was conv«)ked April 11. 1»47, and 
generally carried on its deliberations intwodHfNt, 
tlie one compoeed of princes and lords, and the 
other of the three other onlers. This first aee- 
sion hud producitl great efTict"* in the country, 
when the revolution of 1848 broke out. The 
national aiMembly, conroked by the royal patent 
of May IM. IS-H. did not succeed in drawiii;; up 
a constitution. It wuji diitsolved Dec. 5, 1848. and 
on the same day the king granted a ooBstitulIoii 
and an electoral law. Tlie two chaml>ers iii<ti 
tuletl by the new constitution aswnihleii at Ik rliu. 
Feb. 26, 1819, recognized in tlie adiin ss to ihi- 
crown the constitution thus granted, and imnutii- 
ately wt about revising it. But the sectmd ehani 
iN-r was dissolved April 27, 1849, and afii r die 
promulgation of a new electoral law, dated liay 
30. 1849. chatnbeta were elected, whldi awcmWed 
Am; 7. isJO. Witli the jtailianient thus nrou- 
Btituted anew, the revised constitution of Jan. 
81, 1880, was deliberated vpon; the king and the 
ciiaml>er.>< look the oath to support it. and it was 
publUshed in the otliciul collection of the lawn and 
ordinances of the kingdom. It is Uiis funda* 
mental act, mcxlifietl in .xomc of its jiarts hy suH- 
■BQUent laws, which we have here to analyze, 
taking into account, of courM^.* its sulisequeot 
modiScatkMis. In caaii of conflict between thcm^ 

laalee and 18,BM,Mft tonalea. During tbe nine yew flroiD 
Dec. 1. 1871, to Dec. 1, IWO, tbe ratio of increaw amounted to 
1.13 per cent per annum. The cenKUc of IS**' •^\i<* the 
avt-ragp deualty of tlie pojinlat inn at 199 p«-r Knglirti Mjnare 
niiU'. Thi* variMtioii. howevt-r, I* conatdeimble, tbe denaltjr 
being biuberi in the ntanufaetoring diatrlcta of Ddaael- 
dorf. in thf Ublnr proviuct', v«hm- it la nearly four tlmt« 
thi' aTcrtigi-, and nnuilK-at in tlic Ulntrirt of KOalln. Pumrra- 
niji. wb.-rv it amouiita to but thm--tlfthK of the avrra^e. 
Th«'i^- uTv a vji-nt number of town* tl.2?9) offlcialty en- 
.1 .11* ■• .'i|/vill.'," m<»l of tbt-m of very liniitol impnlatlon, 
(•[jn-iiil nil oM T ttu' kingdom. Ax in nearly all oth<-r ^late« of 
Eiiro|M'. Ml in rru»i>i.i, tlHT<- ii» u i-lroiii; inon'incnt toward 
rouifiiiriitlun of tln' |Miptil'iiir>n tn tlic town* At thf <vn»iia 
of . 1, IfCl. III. f.tal |"'|.iilHfi..n ..f till/ l.awi towuc of the 
ikiiiploiu wiip 7.'jti6..S4.'>. (tnil llmi of tin- riiml comtniimw 
(/.^i«'/y»j<./in</rn I. ST.'.WT in tniuilx r, I'l.'i C,i>'ii". Cotn|i«rrd 
with iIj'- pnt ^iliiii; ci-umi* of I>it ,1. JHiiT, thi iiicrea-M' In the 
i town- iiiM'iiii.tMl 1m 4i)fi,'A>U. or tS ?•> p<T ( i nl . iii«l that In the 
nirul r..miiHir!.' \n but I'iT.ilM. or l.ir,' |«r cnif. Thu«. 
wliil' th. I'lwn |<o|>uliition iurrva-.tl at tlir mtr of rMthi-r 
. mon.- ibau W (wr crut. per annum, the rural po|Mlatioo gnur 
I batatthefatoariparecBl.pvaBaiaB.-S.3t. 
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the constimtion of the empire controls the PruM 
sian constitution. — Fundamental right$. All 
Prussians an; iniual Iirfort- llic law ; tin- nobles 
have no priTilegeA. Public otQccs arc acccwiblo 
to all ritixena who fulfill the conditions provided 

by tin- laws. P«'i"son;il liK rly is ;jii;iraiit( <<l; iiii 
citizen can tie deprived of it except in the caiics 
and aecordiog to the forms prncrlbed bjr the laws. 
The ilomicilo i'< iiiviolnhlc . (lomiciliarv scnn li. 
the M-i/ure of papor» and letters, eaa tako piaci- 
only in cases provideii by law. N<» one can lie 
bri'iiL'lit under exceptional jurisdietion. Penal- 
ties must have In-en providid for by law (they 
iMlveilo fetlXMCtivc effect), rroprrty is inviula- 
ble; expropriation can not take pluee except cum- 
ponsation in made. There is no mv\\ thing as civil 
d. atli or eourtMiitioii. — Fnidfiin of worship is 
guaranteed. Tbo«nJ«>ymcalof civil and political 
rights ia Independent of the religious belief pro- 
fplMed by ilw ( iii/ni (l;iw of .Tidy 8, 1W50). Hi- 
Ugious communities or corporalioos can nut be 
declared civO fienons except by a law. Each 
tvUgious body adininistera its on ti afTiurs and its 
own proiKTty: it freely enJoy!» ittt iu-stitutiousond 
endowments : the n>]ation8 of the faithful with 
their elerjry of all pmdcs are not suhjeet to nny 
rculriotiuii. only the publieation of religious reg- 
olati- subjected to the rules imposed on all 
kind^ of publications. — Every Prussian has the 
right freely to express his thoughts by words, 
writing, printing and drawing, ('i iistiri' is uIk)1 
iahed, and no restriction of the lilwrty of the 
press can be estabHshed, moept by n law. Citizens 
ni.iy assemble fn cly, aiid arc not ottliL'' '! u> obtain 
an authorization to ^> avsimbic, but without arms 
and In an inclosed place; they may form aasoeia- 
tiotis and s<K ii-tii«* for any f)hj( f t not coiitrary to 
tlie law The right of individual pi lilioii In-lungs 
to every l*nisj(lan; authorities or l oi pdi itioilBalone 
have the right of cfdleetive petition. The secrecy 
of letters In inviolable; the law determiuen the ex- 
ceptions required by criminal procedure an»i by 
the drcumstnnces of war. Sdgneurial jurisdic- 
tlnos and other privih-L'es connected with the land 
are suppres<*<'d, and can not exist within the limits 
of the kingdom. — Hu King, The jwrsou of 
the king i> inviolable. All officbi acta must be 
C' "iriTrr-)_'ric<l hy a mini^ti r. wlio assunH"s the 
re^p4iu»ibility of them. The king alone Inis exec- 
vIlTe power, appoints and dismisses ministers, 
cauces the laws to Ik- promulgjited, and di <ti-< 
the ordinances (cabinet t>rders, htbiiuhnn ilt i ) m c- 
erniry for thcfar MCecntion. lie is commander-in- 
diief of the anny ; he has the right to declare 
war. and to conclude peace or treaties. Only 
treaties of rommerrc. and those which impose n 
tandcn upon the Mate, are t>ubjecl, in order to be 
vaHd. to the approval of parliament. We must 
add that the king of Prussin now lost this 
right, as it is the emperor who di-claret* war. The 
hh^t 1km f^ht of pardon, but can not exercise 
it in favor of n ininKfer. e\< ( pi at the reipiest of 
tliechaniber which impeached him. lie convokes 
— d peoroguw parilamept, and dimohrea the second 



chamber. In the latter case the elections must 
take place within sixty «biys, and the convo<-ation 
of iwtrliament witliin ninety days. — Succession to 
j the crown ia in tlie order of primogeniture, in the 
I Hohenzollem family, and in the male line only. 

The kinir Jittains his majority at eigbttrn. He 
I takcH the uulh of lidclity Ui the constitution in the 
I presence of both chambcn. — The funds of the 
f.h ii-'.iiniiixK'i III of the crown continue the pro- 
jirietor of the annual revenue of 9,648,121 fnuiea. 
drawn from the revenues of the domains and for- 
ests under 111"' l:i\v of Jan. 17. IftJO, an annual 
revenue which was increased by the law of April 
30, 1859. an annual revenu<- which hasalnidget 
appropriation of 1,875,0(K) francs n year. The 
royal palaces, with the furniture and works of art 
containitl in them, as well as the diamonds and 
all pro|K-rty acquired by purchase or iuhcritanoe, 
belong to the royal family in its own right, and 
not to the nation. — Since IHTl. the kinir of Prus- 
sia is emperor of Germany; this in not a remuner- 
ated office, as there is no imperial civil list Tlio 
heir appan nt alone is entitled hi^ inii>eriiil liiL'h- 
ness ; the other princes of the roi/ni house have 
the title of royal lii<;hness. — Tfif. minuten. The 
ministers have the right to partiei|)ate in the pro- 
ceedings in the two chambers, and must l)e beard 
whenever they demand it. Uut they do not vole, 
unless they are members of the chamber. They 
may be impeached breach chamber for a viotatloD 
of the constitution, in.il verntkm lo the adminis- 
tration of the public nioneya, or fmr treason. The 
RU]>reme tribunal, consisting of the united cham- 
bers, are the jud'_( s ill r:isi - of thi'> kind. .V It hough 
there is a president of the council, the ministers 
are not Jointly responsible; the king may even 
retain a minister who has Iwen many limes in the 
minority, the cntnstitution not expressly requiring 
the king to dismiss him. The king, however, baa 
been obliged more than once to yield to the prea> 
Bure of public opinion. — Since the creation of 
the German empire many ministers find them- 
selves serving two masters: the empire (German) 
and the state (Prussian). The empire has no 
niinisii r of war, no niini-l' r of the navy, no min- 

(ister of flnauce, but thoM) of Pr\issia. But they 
have no right to take part in the proceedings of 
the Ibichsralh. except by reason of their being 
members of the Bundesrath. The chancellor 
rovers them with the mantle of hie reqmosilulily. 
' — 77/* ]mrUii)iii lit. The parliament, called the 
Luudtag. shares the It L'islalive power with the 
king. Financial l i'v; inu.st be presented in the 
first place to the chaml)er of deputies; the cham- 
ber of lords must approve the budget, or reject it 
Its a whole. It Is only to maintain public s^i uriiy 
or to organize aid in case of calamity, that the 
I ministry can. on its joint responsibility, proclaim 
regulations having llie force of law, while the 
chambers are not in session ; the.>« regulations 
must contain nothing contrary to the constitu- 
tion, and must Ik' submitttnl for tin- approval of 
parliament nt its next ses.sion. Eut h chamIxT has. 
like the Ung. the hiitlative In the maUng of tho 
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laws; that ia, the right to introduce bills. — The 
king eonviAes pu-Uameot every year in ordinary 

session (in January), and aftcrvvnnl as often «us 
circumstances require it. Knch ctiaml)er draws 
up its own rules and governs iix-lf ; H appoints its 
president and secretary. Tl»e sessions are public. 
No decision can be made if a majority of tlie 
members is not present. The memliers of the 
twn r-harabers are the repmentativesof the whole 
|M'>,|.ii. (and not each of bts own district): they 

voir .IS llicir frinscii iicc (lincls, and sire imt bnund 
by an imperative commis&>ion or instructions. 
They are not bound to j^ve any reason for their 
vi)ii' Nn mcniluT of the cbnmlier can 1«' prose- 
cuted during tlie lime thechainlKjrs are in session, 
uslesa be be taken /<if//vrn/f^ dflMu or immediately 
after. The consent of the chamber is necessarj' 
to continue the prosecution. — T/if< chuinfxr of 
brtb. Acoordins; to the law of May 7, 1853, and 
the ordinance of Oct. 12, la'U. modified by the 
ordinances of Nov. 10. 1865. Oct. 96 and Nov. 
16, 1H07, the chamlKT of lunls is fomposc<l as fol- 
lows: 1. Priuees of the blood who have reached 
their nukjority, and ii{>on whom the king confers 
the rijiht to sit in the fhamlior. 2. Ilerwiitary 
members, to wit: the heads of the houses of 
Hohenxoilem-IIeehlngen and TTohenieollem-Stg- 

marin«rcn; tin* Imuls of ciL'Iitt on lionsi s formerly 
»o%'ereign; slxly seven princes, counts and lords 
appointed by the king ; in all. in 1867. eii;:lity- 
seren hereditary seats, .s. Meml>ers apiMiinted for 
life: a, tht titularies of the four (freat offlces of 
tile province of Prussia; A, the persons ap|xiintetl 
by (he king upon the presentation of the follow- 
inic cor|K>ra!lons : the Aree foundations {iftifirf) 
admitteil in 1S47 to make part of tlii> ruri,' i)f tlie 
lords, one member for each fouudation; the eight 
colleges {ttrMnde, or vnianii of counts po ose s a 
Injr c<piestrinn property, one for «'acb eollece; llie 
repn-senialives of eleven families of great land- 
holders; the oollegofl of landholders, whose fami- 
lii-s have Iven established for a lon^ time upon 
their property, to the numlx rof ninety members; 
the nine universities, one for ea« li university; the 
forty-three cities ujMui which the king has con- 
ferred the right of presentation (most of them 
present the Imriromasier, w h i > < i i s to lie a mem- 
ber of the chamber when he loses or almndona 
his munidpa] fnnctionv— the burgomasterM are 
elected for from six to iw !\r years, ac^ i>riliii:r to 
thccili(>s); and the persons whom the king calls 
nn to sit in the chamber of lords (in 1887 there 
were sixty, lint the numlx r vnriisV — The num 
Iht of the meniU rs of tlie cliaml)cr of lords is 
n<it limitwl. Tiiey must Ih? thirty years old. 
They nn eive no salary or indemnity of any sort. 
— Tht r/ntiii/x r "/ >!' ji'itim. Tlie cliamher of dep- 
utic-s Is comi)OM4il of niemln rs Tlie elei tion 
Is of two degn-es. Every Pru-^sian twenty four 
yean» of ap*. enjoyiu'.: civil and political riL'lifs. 
not livini; on alms, nnd having lived in the com- 
mune for at lea.<«t hix months, is a primary elector. 
The elcclot« of each district are divided, accord* 
ing to the amount of direct taxes they pay, lalo 



three classes, ao that each class represents one' 
third of the total amount of the taxes of the dis- 
trict Each of these divisions, or clas«e«. appoints 
u third of the eiwtors allowed to the di>trict. 
There is an el«K lor of tlie second degree for every 
250inhabhants: and the districts must be combined 
in such a muuuer as to include a population cor- 
responding to sLx electors of the second degree. 
The total number of the latter is about 73,000. 
The primary elections, as well as A« elections of 
iIk' sirond degree (ntmunalion <»f deputies), are 
made by public vote; the vote of each elector is 
officially recorded. An absolute majority of votes 
is necessary to make nn elertion valid. In the ball 
in which the elections take place, there can be no 
discussion nor any decision made. The elections 
for the Heiclistag are direct and secret. — .\ 11 Pnin- 
sians thirty years of age, enjoying civil riu^lits, and 
who have live<l in Pru.'*sia at U n-t a year (if natural- 
ized) are eligible to the chamber of deputies. Tlie 
deputies are elected for three years. They receive 
mileage iind < ompensation during their slay at the 
seat of government. Tlie deputies to the Reichs- 
tag receive no indemnity (gratuitous service lie- 
ing the cnunterjioisc to universal sulTniire and 
universal eligibility). Frequently the same per- 
son is both a deputy to the Prussian parlfawMOt 
and a deputy to the Qerman parliament, in wUlA 
case he is jiaid in one ca|>aclty, and serves grattd- 
tously in the other — II. Ad$ninittrative Onjuuhit- 
tion. The administrative organization of Prussia 
is considered in many respects a mtHlel; it is very 
centndized, and yet self-government has a large 
part In It. The administraUon proper is repre- 
sented by the mtnbters, who direct the eentnd 
administnitious; Tiy the suix Hor preMdents in the 
provinces; by the guvernmenls (whose organiza- 
tion we shall explain further on) of the Reg^rung^ 
Jitzirli'. gnverii!iirtit:il district-^ or ffovernments^ 
corre>|H)ndinjj to the Fren» h «lej)nrtnjents; by the 
directorsof the districts, called Landnnlthf. equiv- 
alent to the FrctK h sub prefects. Jml iiitnisied 
with much greater jxtwer ; liiially. in a certain 
measure, by the bailiffs (i/>/«^n/(/i/4x) and the bur- 
gomii-sters, also by the Schuhe, or adminislrntors 
of thecr>mmoiis (Gemcinde- V'Ttteficr). correspond- 
inir to the French mayors. Self ^^overnmenl re- 
sides iu the provincial estates, corrcspontling, to a 
certain extent, to the councils general of the 
French departments, but < mlirai in^' the province; 
also iu the district, the canton and the commune, 
but not in the department (governmental district). 
—The trenlNf's on (.Jernian adminislnitive law and 
the royal almanacs siili Npeak of the council of 
state, and fell how it is com|K»se<l (princes, minis- 
ters, eertain liiuli fiinciion,irie«. etc.). But as the 
eonsiilution of ls.">o conlid( s no fiinctious to it, it 
scarcely functi*»ns j»t all. The king can convoke 
it and ask its advice, but this advice d(x>s not bind 
the ministeis*; jt has no pe< uliar privilege or pre- 
roinitive. The first (ounc il <if slati' d.itcs from 
1604; its modern reorganization dates from March 
BO. 1817, when, In the alnrnceof a national repre- 
aentatkm, it was Invested with the preparation td 
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Uwn. The year 1848 nb«)lished It, but it was rc- 
e^tablubcd by royal nniiiiuuce, July 4. 1854. — 
We Duut also speak of tlie " secret cabinet " (dot 
gtMim (hbintf), of wMeb mentfrm In ntten made 
in tlic journals. Bfforr isos tin- raltinct liiwl an 
intlu4.'Dce which aaaulieU that uf the miuisivrH. 
In 1810, nnder ClMa«et1ar tfardenberfr. the pow- 
er, of the raliiiict wi re (limini>ilic(l ; iifti r \S'i'2 tlu' 
cabim't n-covernl all its intluencc. which llic tou- 
MitulioD of 1860 k>^ned, but did not succeed hi 
destTOf{n>r romplcicly. .\t Jwitiimi it Ih (»nly a 
*M5fet«ry»liij> of ihf kiiic, a toiiunittce <if secre- 
taries, wliosv tiicmbBia art' functioDariesof a bi^h 
rank, and who prepare the work for the kintr. — 
AdminiMnUion. The ministers, m wc have mid, 
are at the tu-ail of the ndministnition; their uiim- 
ber is at present nine : of Justice, war, the navy, 
flnanoes, of fordini aifairs, the Interior, worship 
•ad iii*tr\i( tion. rouinu'rcc mid indu-itrv (iiu liidinij 
imbhc workn), and agriculture. Theru is, besides, 
a minister of the Idng^s howehold, hnt he does not 
form a ]>arl i>f iln coiincU of ministers, or rather, 
he is not a poliiital niiniiiter, or. as tlu y .say in 
ProMia. a " minister of state." Various services 
are <lire(lly sulKinlinate to thp ministry of state 
(cuuucil of ministers), such an the olflcial journal, 
the archives, printing, various others, and notably 
the commissioa of examination fur future func- 
tionarius To be a functionary it is necessary to 
have HtiKlii-d ihrcc years at tin- uni\ iT^iiy. to have 
passed a period of iustnictiou and preparation for 
the public serrlce, and to nnderi^fo a new exam- 
in.'itiiiri i-:',ll((| ilic .v',r', ,/',,,//,-/ , licforc flie 
ootmui.-M>iuu. The cuadiduie ihcu obtains the title 
ci aaseasor. which confers the ri|(ht of beinf em- 
ployed and compensatwl, but some time elni)<i<>s ' 
beCofea place with the title of councilor can be 
had. The functionaries of lower grade and aim- 
pie employes are likewise obligetl to pass an ex- 
amination, but naturally the requirements here 
are not mo great. — As tu the internal organirjttion 
of tlie public services, some are organized into 
bamiw, that Is, they have a chief, a sole fnnc- 

tinnnry. und <'inploy''.s; but mtxsl of these i..(Tvi( <'». 
have councils or committees, in which the presi- 
dent often haa a graat prapooderance. but In which 
eacll eouncilnr h.is his powt-rs [lUrrrnat) clearly 
dedoed. — At the head of eiu h of the eleven prov- 
iacea (Pnwda. Brandenburg, Posen, Ponierania, 
Silesia. Saxony. W<Ntphalin. the Hhine. .Srhles- 
wig-liolftteiu, Hanover. lieKoe-NaK<Miu) is placed 
a superior preaident (OberpriUidaiti aa an orpin 
of the government, ami who«e powers are rather 
political than administmtive. In rase of urgency 
he can take any step which the cin unisiMnn s dc 
■and; but ordinarily he has tu do rliiciiy with 
the rektlona with the provincial estates, of which 
wi- sli.ill "ipt ak fnrtlu r on. the affairs which con- 
cern many guvemmenu (district govemmentK, 
dcfiartmenta, called somettmee, bat wrongly, re- 
K<ncic«\ the «iirvci1laiicc of tin' provini'ial author 
itte& (k>pending on ilu- various ministrii-H. lu; is, 
bwidea, first president of the government which 
admhitstm the dtairia {JImirk) in which he ie> 



sides. — Each province is dividisl into several 
governmental ^%inc\&(Itegier%tng»-Bttirky, for the 
six of Hanover, the name of Lawdroitk* haa been 
pi ' c s ei ' ve d; their total number fa thirty-five or 
thirty six. if IJi rlin Is counted a> a siovemmmt 
district. The Hohenzollem country atands apart. 
These governments, which correspond to Ibe 
Freneli preffciuri's, are (•om|y>s<'<l of a < i-rtaln 
number uf functionaries, each char^iil with a 
service for which he is re^naible; theee funo- 
tionarie> form a council (often i!ivi<!i-<l intolwoor 
three pai1s>. which meets several tiiueji a week; 
itH dei-isions are signed by the president of the 
council and the directors of the divisions. The 
three divisions are: 1, interior (police, communal 
affairs); 'i, \vof<liip and insinution ; '\. tinance?*. 
These arc collective adn)iuiKiratiouA((}orman: Voir 
f^ffint). The powers of the gnvemments differ 
little from those of Ilu Pn ih li ]»n'fr< lures, It 
should be remarked, however, that tlie atitncU of 
tdioah, which forma a part of the govemment 

{liffumiifj) and renders useless tlie academy in- 
spector, the council of construction, and others, 
fulfills the duties of certain functionaries of the 
French dej>artments. hu<-1i as engineer- in-chief, 
director of direct taxes, and those of the chiefs 
of division and of the bureau of prefect urea. — 
The eireie {/eni») correapooda to the French ar- 
rondlsaement, and the representative of the ad- 
ministration is e.illed the hnninilh (literally, 
country councilor) .corresponding to Uic French 
tou»-prffet. However, It wonld be more exact to 
call him the iiKitpir of the iirromii'Mu im nt, for he 
is appointed by the king from a list of candidates 
presented hy tiie eatalea of the circle {eonaeil ttW' 
r"iufiyy> cnfnt) : he muBt bO a landwi proprietor; 
hi- rej)rescnt« the circle vte-a-vis of the govern- 
ment, and the government vi>-a-vis of the circle, 
lie is, however, paid from the funds of the state. 

— The bailiffs of the cantons should also be con- 
sidered as having port in the administration, l»e- 
cauae they are ^>pointed by the superior preai- 
dent, and have administrative powers; the bnrgo- 
inusters. or niaym-; who an.' appoinied l>v the 
king, upon the presentation of the municipal 
connctl, should perfaapa be ranked here also; but 
practice is not always conformabh' to the riirorous 
clu.s»iilicatiou.s of ab«<tract science. W e shall now 
describe the organs of self-government in PruRsia. 
remarkinp that iIm' most important f>f these is the 
hiiuUay (XUc parliament k of which we liave al- 
ready treated above. And flratof the provincial 
organs, of those of the cm-lea and communes. — 
Slf-^rernnunt. Tlie organs of sclf-govemnu«nt 
in I*russin are: 1, the pn>vincial i-states; 2. the 
coomiunal diets {GmMUiuit'lMntUagy, 8, the dis- 
tricts; 4, the cantons, or baUiwtclts: S, the com- 
mnne- The administrative urL'nni/nti'in has n»it 
the character of symmetry and unity that it baa 
In France; It preaervca the traditional peeullaritlea 
of tlie provinces an<l localities, so that it is diffl- 
cult to f:\\v an exjx>sitirm of ii in Itroad outliuu. 

— The provincial estates won. > nat. d by the law 
of June 5, IttStt. 1a each of the eight provinoea 
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thm «zi8tlng, a diet yna estalilialwd, imide up of 

thaiord'^ on ■whom llu- king had conferred an in 
diTldlial («riV) vole, of Uiti deputies of tho great 
kuided inoprleKm or of the pomeMora of eques- 

trian property, of the dt-pufU's of the Hties, and 
of the deputies of the country. The number of 
mialben varies in the different provinces; but 
everywhere the cities and the country bave the 
majority. The provincial diets meet every two 
years; they sit in the cliief town of tlu ir resi)ective 
ItrovmoeB. The government submits to tliem such 
Iswfl of generat Interest m it deems proper, and 

most of the liuvs of locul iiit( ri'--t. The diet elects 
its president, who bears the title of MartchaU, 
rad the govermnent ta ivpreaented hy a oominlB' 
sionor These power? were extended after 1866, 
in consequence of the annexations which UH)k 
plaoe at that ttme. The old electonte of Ilessc 
was put in posRes-sion of the treasury of the ex- 
etector, whose revenues jimouuled to 300,000 
tlialers; tho diet of ttie province of Hanover re- 
ceived in 1868 a grant of 500,000 thalen a year, 
and the old duchy of Nassau an fncoma of 
1 4-2, 000 thalers and a capital of 46.380 thalers, 
provided by the funds formerly belonging to 
Nassau; finally, the law of April 80. ttfli, gave 
to the old provinces, iw well an to Schleswig TIol- 
Stein and to tlw city of Frankfort, a grant pro- 
vided for to the budget of the state, amounting 
altotrctlier to the .sum of two million.s. Various 
acts have extended the powers of the provincial 
diet, which has the to acquire and to man- 
age all provincial property; It is specially charged 
with public assistance in so far as it is incumbent 
upon the state (asylums for the iu.sane, for deaf 
mutes, subsidies to poor communes, etc); it super- 
intends the construction and maintenance of high* 
Ways and roails, and can, if needs be, levy addi- 
tional taxes for this purpose. It is the organ of 
the province. — ^Tbe "communal diets" are rep- 

resentutive jus^< r:i1'li< « fnr territories less than a 
province; in tliis only do tl»ey differ from tlie 
provincia] estalcx. Thua Ilesiio, Na.s.sau and 
Fninkfort tov'ether form a p»ovinee, but each of 
tliese territories htm its cuninmual diet (the won! 
communal is not synonymous here with munici- 
pal, but means of common inUrtst). Brandenburg 
is divided into several LanttseAaften ; it is detached 
from other jirovinces. This di\ision of territory 
is ba.sed on historical souvenirs. — Tho pivot of 
the system of self-government Is the arrondissc- 
menf The Im.ihnih (sul» im fect), who repre- 
sents the government, and who is charged with 
the admlntoratloii proper, preiildes over the coun- 
cil, or belter, the iUii of the arrondi-^M-Tnent. 
This t is coiiipo-rd (if at lea>l twenty live nieuj- 
bers, but lU' fn nily of thirty; tlie numtMT 
depends on the nunilx-r of the ixipulation. HU'c- 
tiou takes place hy estates or ordi rs, ilmt i^, tlie 
cities, the lar^c landed proprietors and the rural 
communes, constitute so many elx t< <ral colleges 
{WnhltmHtnde), and each eolleire appoints its rep- 
rcM-ntatives The ^•^r- al landed jiiopi ictors iin<l 
the rural commuues elect cudi the Muue number 



I of representatives. The vote of tbe reprosenta- 

tives of the country is divided by the deputies of 
the cities, who are almost everywhere smaller in 
number. Hie arrondlMeiiient diets or oouncUa 
have extensive jv>wers; lliey administer the ar- 
rondissement, wliicli is charged willi the powers 
or prestations incumbent, in France, in part upOD 
the department and in part upon the commune, 
and which arc too numerous to be enumerated 
here. Of course, a certain numl>er of the cieci- 
sions of the district council must be conflimed 
by the superior authority. — Below, and In cer- 
tain respects it must be said in, the arrondisse- 
mcnt, is the canton, or bailiwick (AmUbairk), The 
bailiwick has eilBled for a long time In the pror- 
fncef of Hanover and Westphalia (and, if we are 
not mistaken, in Nassau). It was established, in 
18?:), in the provinces of Brandenburg, Prussia, 
Pomerania, Silesia, Saxony and Posen. .\ royal 
ordinance of 18G7 (Sept. 22) had continued tlie 
provoNts who existed in Schleswig-Holsteto. Tha 
bailiffs, provosts or heads of the canton are a sort 
of cantonal mayor, presented by the diet of the 
district, and apiKjintetl by tlie president of the 
province. They are paid from the funds of the 
bidllwick, and their powers have to do with the 
IH)Hce, which is exen-ised in tlir- name of the king, 
with the maintenance of means uf communica- 
tioo, and, in general, with the execution of the 

] laws and of the administnif ive reirulations They 
are aided by a council, in which each l omujune 
is reprcsentetl. — .Vs to its municipal organization, 
Pru^ian l(^;islation distinguishes l)etween the 
cities and commimcs which constitute lui arron- 
disM-ment thcniM-lves, cities which form part of 
an arrondissement, and the rural communea; 
moreover, the municipal laws differ according to 
the province. There are nine le^islaiive groups, 
and in each group a distinction is mode between 
the city mumclpBllties and the rural munieipall' 
ties: 1. the six provinces of the f a^t . '2. a < ertain 
]iartof I'oMierania; 8, \Vi'st])halia; 4, thelthenish 

. province; 6, Schleswip-Holstein; 0, Hanover; 7, 
IIes.se; 8, Xassaii: it. Fninkfort Perhaps there 
are also peculiaritii'> iu Iht; old laudgmviate of 
Hesse, in the Bavarian communes annexe<l in 
lt%(), Prussia professing a greater regard for tra- 
dition than for uniformity We may a«ld, that, 

I everywhere, the autonomy of the ciii<s is jnvater 

itluis Ibat of the rural communes. — The adminis- 
tration of cities is regulated In tbe six eastern 
provinces, not in< hiding' tlii' ijovernment of Strd- 
snnd (Pomeruuia). by the organic law {tUddte-Ord- 
nung) of May 80, 1858; in (Mralsund bytiia law 
of May :t1. I'^Vt. in AVestphalia, by the organic 
law tif Man ii 111. Is.V). in the lUienish province, 
by tbe organic law of May ir>. ISTS. These laws 
apply only to Ibe cities of more than 2,500 inhab- 
itants. They bave some principles in common, 
.ind notably the following: the city commune 
forms a corporation, which freely administers its 
own affaira by the organ of an executive comrolt- 

lee called the town mat'istra( v, iis^isii d by a city 
ur municipal council {i>latiturvrdinttH ](itantm' 
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iung). In the RhcniHli province a burgomaster 
(major) and two or three deputies take the place 
of the magistracy. The nuigij-lnuy is always 
compoaed of a hurgomaster, aa president, and 

some of whom, as well as the I 
bur;roma<itf'r. rtf i ivc a r. nii ( iivarim). They are 
elected by the municipal council, but in dtics of 
10.000 InhaUtaota and more, their election must he 
< oiifinTH'i! liy llic kiii;;; in tin' otlirrs. by tlic govern 
meuts. The burgomaister aud llie paid councilors 
are elected for twelve years, thcolhersfor six years. 
The numlHT of the im tnlK rs of the municipal coun 
cil is in proportion lo tlu- si/c of the city; they are 
apt^Miinted by the municipal i lettors, divided into 
tliree cla-sM-s, each of which chdotKS a third of the 
mfmliers of the council, one-hnlf of whom must 
be landed proprietors. The terra of office is six 
jrean, but the council is renewed one-third every 
two ycani. — Every Pntsalan twenty-fonr yeaes of 
agi\ who has Iive<l in the < ily for at Ira-^t a year, 
punctually and fully paid hia taxes, who has a 
hooae within the territory of the comnnine, or I 
carries on an industry of a cfrtaln iniixTtaiire, 
and is iuMTilxtl for at least tifteeu frauui upon the 
Register of the class taxes or the revenue icgister, 
in a bur:;her. and has the right to vote at muni- 
cipal elections. — The powers of the magistrate 
and of the nuuiicipal council S4)mewbat resem- 
ble those of the mayor and municipal council in 
France. The surveillanee of the state Is exer- 
daed. in the lar<:e cities, by the govcmnictit'-. and 
in the amali. by the LandratAt. Both luay annul 
111^1 munkipal decisions, those which Involve 
an « xre«"<ling of jhiwit, or wlii( h c auv prejudice 
to the state; they may also, if they see fit, insert 
in the budgetH the obllgatofy expenses which the 
niunit ipal council luis refiisiHl tt> ins< rt in them. 
A nmnici|>.'il council can l>c (li>^olvcd by royal 
ordinance, but in this cilm- another council must 
If vh-i ttsl witJiiu six months. The approval of 
the siiiN-rior authority is necessary: 1, to validate 
the alienation of urban real estate, or of objec ts 
having a porticular bititorical. artistic or .scientific 
taterpNt : 3, to contract a loan : 8. to levy com- 
nniiial taxes; 4, to clianire the ni<Mir of the en- 
joyment of a communal right. — The ordinauce 
«f Brpt. 98, 1807, for Hanover, and that of March 
K, ltW7. for Frankfort, iliffer in sonic rlct.ails from 
the preceding. — We now coim- to the rural com , 
flMinea. In the six eastern prnvinccH, lo which 
th^ law of 1ST:1. conD-nun;; tin' arrondissements, ' 
of which we have given a brief anal\si>, applies, | 
the rural commuut-s consisl, on the oni hand, of 
villagea, and in part of groat faiudetl |>ropertiM. 
In l^fTJ thew? six provtacfj* Included 3.'i.444i com- 
i!i III' n. 1 l.inded e>tat« s enjoying,' municipal i 
hgtii*. and ti2 localitie» which did uul form part 
«f any muniH|ndity: In all. communes and | 

li< ilili<^ Mo-t of til'- c ■mniiiiM s nri' -tnail, a^ 
liw following figures »how ; liurul communes i 
with leas than 100 hKHvlduafai, 5.90Hi with from 

100 to ."voo. i.'.6:o ; with frotn rm to i.not). •\Am ' 

taarted estates with le<v« than 100 individual.s. t 
IMti with from iOOtoQOO« 6.S00: with from SOO i 



to 1.000. 186. T.ocniities with leas than 100 indi- 
viduals, 7H; with from 100 to 500, 4; with from 
500 to 1,000. 180. Tlie rest of the communes and 
landed estates have more than 1,000 inhabitants.'—' 
The rural commimes are administered by a head 

called the srhithf (mayor), ii.-sisted by two ib pu- 
ties or aldermen ; they arc elected by the iniiab- 
Itants of the comanune, and confirmed by the 
Liniilrnth on the n-rommendatioii i>f the bailiff. 
The xhuLe may have n salary u]U>wed him from 
the municipal fimds. lie administers fheaAifaB 
of the comminie, convokes the communal assem- 
bly, directs its deliberations, and executes the 
(Ie< rees. He must aid the bailiff tntheeiflfdSB 
of police duties, and provide the proper means In 
case of urgent necessity ; he is, according to the 
expression of the law, the local authority. — In 
the lande<l esUites wldch constitute a commune, 
the proprietor represents the local authority. He 
e.xerci.si s aullioi ity in iHTson, or by u suli^titute 
approved by the Laiuirath. On the other hand, 
he la liable for all the ex pens e s which are Incom* 
liont on a cnnimune. ~ In the jirovince of West- 
phalia, bailiwicks liave l>een establishetl comiK>9ed 
of many rural eommunm. Each commune pre- 
.serves it.s own particular interests; it is adminis- 
terinl by a chief, assisted by hiiided proprietors 
{>aylng a certain amount of taxes (the amount ri 
rpdred is rather large) whose decisions must be 
approved by the bailiff, often by the superior au- 
thority, in order to be valid. The bailiff, as well 
us the chief of tlic commune, exercises his func- 
tions gratuitously. The balllfif is appointed by the 
king, uiM)n Uie presentation of (he I.,indmth. from 
among the inlubitants of the di.slrict ; if there is 
no iierson in the neighborhood capable of properly 
exercising this function, n paid bailiff not belong- 
ing to the locality may Ik.- ap]K>inted. — lu the 
Hhenish province there are paid burgomasten at 
the head of the cantons, which form large com- 
munes, having their municipal council, without 
pn'juflice to the Individuality of each village, 
which tuis its chief, and the inhabitants of which 
aswmble to deliberate upon their particular inter- 
est.s. The buriromasters are as.^isteil by a «i>uncil. 
— UI. t\iuxaca. The good administration of the 
finances of Prussia Is proverbial. During many 
centuries it ha<l jtrinees who took cnre r»f its |K'nnies; 
the iinnw diate suecessor of Frederick the Great, 
Frederick William II.. alone, made a break in the 
serii'-. Fortunately, hi^ wvz^x wa* short (171^97), 
anil his stm, Frederick William ill., devoted him- 
self to paying off tlw debts, practicing the 
strictest economy for many years. The oldest 
accounts pn-sj-rvi-d are on the dvll list of .lon- 
ehim Frederit K f n ihe year 1606. This prince 
had only 40,00o thulcrs revenue, which did not 
prevent him from undertakinfr the construction 
'•f a eaii.il rmliT (IinrLi- William the domain 
revenues of the elector reached, iu 1622, 211.527 
thalem. but in consequence of the devastatloitt of 

war Ihrv fell (account of 16:W to 2:]. 1 JO tiril. p.. 
Un the acce.ssiim of the great elector U640) the 
wholeof tha revennee of the slate were valued at 
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400,000 fhal(>rs; on his death (1688) Ihc receipt^! 
were vahad at 2,.W0,(X)0 thalcrs. His son, Fred- 
erick 111., who became in 1701 the first king of 
Prussia. undiT the title of Frederick I., bmiipht 
the r. vonues up to 4,000,000 thali rs. He died in 
1713. Frederick William I. (1713-40) reached the 
sum ftf 6,917,199 thslers (he Introdooed various 
t a.\L-s), and the amou n t in t he trt aim n/ \\ n ^ S . 7< M) , riOO 
tluUcrs. Frederick the Great (1740-6(i) kid. iu 
the last 3rear of his reign, 90,000.000 thalera rev- 
eune. and at hU dfalli, tlie (n tismj/, dc-i'iN' Mic 
wars and publi*' works whieli hf Ixml undortaki ii. 
was found to conlnin O.j.OOO.CKW UinlerR. Tliis 
money Frt'dt rick William H. set liimsclf to work 
to illsHipule ; he reduced certain taxes, so that 
Frederick Wllliain III. (who <lit (l in 1»40) ha«l, in 
1797, a revenue of oidy 20.499,383 thalers. We 
know Ihe vicissitudes throujrh which the Prussian 
monan liy p:t>;>i d. <liiriiiL' ihr p riod which ti-rmi- 
nated with the year 1815. In luil the rcceiptirofie 
again to 60.000.000 thalera net (ooRts of collection 
dednclcd); in lR4-i. to r.T, fiTT. t thalcri n-. t. and 
74,981,830 thalers grosri. From this year (1844) 
onward, the budget gave the groiM product of the 
taxes, but in the ca»-e of the poMofTiee and otlier 
revenues, only the net n-veuue of ilie ixj-tofllcr 
was inaerted. In 1854 it exai-ded 100,000.o<^), 
the account balancing at 107,990.069 thalers; iu 
1886. the last year prpc«lin<r tlie inerejise of ter- 
ritory, it was lOS.O'iO.HiTn tluders. Tlie annex- 
ations brought the figures up to 210,620,048 tha- 
lers (budiBft of 1887), of which 168,929,878 were 
for ilic i>M jiroviiic <N, 22,r(S9.TO(( fur Hanover. 
6,749.000 for tlie electorate of ilet>«e, 4,882,803 
for NaaMMi. and 7,671,808 for Schlcswif-HolstelB; 
the rest fortlie Bmall additions to tlie fr< ntiers. 
From 1868 to 1878 wc have the following figures: 
1868. 139.757,064 thalera; 1889,167,886,484; 1870. 
l«'<e.'>l,872; 1«71. 179,918.937; 1RT2, lf)T.n.'59,940: 
and 1873. 206,803,643 tludirs. — When, from 
810.000.000 in ist}7, ili.- total of tlie Imdget fell 
suddenly, in 1868. to 159,000.000. it was becmuftc 
theofltablishmentof the Xorddrvtseht Bund, which 
iH'eanie in 1871 tlie Gi rman empire, had exacted 
a great alteration, a part of the revenues and ex- 
penwaof the kingdom of Pnusia being tnumfcrrpd 
fo the confederation. Tlu' tmal of the Pru>.<i;iii 
revenues thus tnwitferred tti the federal German 
budget was (budget of 1888) 69.173.846 thalera in 
r» < 1 ipfs (ru«toms ami indin rt t.iXf-s, sii-rir. brandj, 
2«.tiU;.4i)l; Kail, «,.»47,7a7; poviuflUc, 1.".. 788.899; 
tel. i-raphs, 1,864.975, etc., etc .). and 1(K).2.'»4.789 
Ihal.T^ ill expcans (-ah, 2,SC6,:MI. pnsi.itTlce, 
la.fM.". :.(Ji»;teh'-Taphs, 1,7;J7.2.'?0, army. 7-M«l4. 740; 
navy, S.428.975;Con.<(Ulate8, lOi.tXM); eivil j^ n'-ions. 
180,000). ThcMo changes are due to the fact that 
the Ocrman empire hnfl chnrpe of the foreign 
affairs, of thi- army, of the inuy. .mi 1 of tlie po'»t 
office and lelegraplto, and that its own rvvenucH 
consist of customs duties, duties nn salt, the post- 
ortice and some -.xtnt s h -s prixluclive; finally, 
that the finlerute*! stalt'.s have to cover the deficit 
by a roniriculatc contingent, an obligation wliich 
laincwmbent also upon PmasfaL The foUowiag is 



the Pni.ssian budpjet, an it has Ikth presented 
vincc 1868; we shall analyze tliat of 1878, pSMSd 
March 94, 1878 (a little Uii«t than usual); 

aaoM ■Bcnrrs, nr thaubs. 

Re«<>lpt» coltectfd by the miniiitry of flnancp- 
Domainii (9,4r;. .in.l fort^t* lU.iHUlW', tin- 
iniM riiiiil of tbt! cruwn (2,&7S,Oe0) nubtractod . 41.442,001 

rr.Kiii.-t <>r lbs ndsmptian of nuts sad sale of 

(lumoiju ......... ^..MM.......... tnjm 

DIreettsan; 

I. iml t:ix 18,aM.0(n 

llitiivctux 4,807,000 

Tax upon inrome* of mora than IfiOO 

tluiltrn ... . T.OOO.OOO 

Tax ii|Hin incomca of leu than 1.000 

th.ilir* J8,0&{,0nn 

lii-bifiriiil tjix(i>atentii) B,*^^.!,!!*! 

Iloilway duca ) i^n 

..... ....... 44,066.000 

iDdirwt taxo*: 
1. hnperial tuea: 
CaMAaia l«,B77.MQ,a«iihkliUMn wwa 

17,'mjm, lesvhv to lha Pmartaa 
treacaiy (die cqolnlaot of Ha 

Pchm*) ...................... 

Hiiear (groia t^^St^tnt, waisiss l» 



Suit (graM «bOBMBO)* 

fia . 

Tobaooo 



toFraa- 




Baer (graaa MMfM^ I 
■U 



Total Imperial tucs 4,Ma.fllO 

8. T«xi-» l ollTf. ,! for I^imU alone: 

Tm on the irrin(ilnu of Com 1,750.000 

Sl.iiit,'htcT houiH- tux 2,.VJ9,«)0 

sianijw (th<> taxes wCTo rodoccd to 1878) 10.0[li1,nnO 
PriKir-iit'w Rhirf in thaOaiiaaa ataapa.. soti.iiO 

T.illiK on rou.lH 1,585.880 

ToUk oil briii^'< » andcaaala............ flou.ooo 

Mi-^<< llrnicou- e78,4M 

'lolal t:ixii> roll«-<tisl for I^aala 

ul<pii. 17,345,970 

Totiil imlir 1 1 t IX « 91.aBB,000 

Ix>I!« r.v . . l.S40.a0U 

Nnviil conitucrciid IwUtuiion {.tkthatuUung) S..V10,OQO 

Iliink of l>ruula................ ........ ........ S,|■^^tM> 

The mint 

1'riiititit; of tli<- Rtate MlyOlf 

(rt'Tivral sdminictrntion of the flnancm (ihi- prln. 
ripnl it«'mii of which aro n-vrnui- of \\w old 
tiv«Miry, r>.:CO.UlX); vxct^ of the rcct-ipU 1871. 

«,fn.fl») ti^mjm 

Tf>tal of the collwtlonn of tb« minlatry of 
HiiaiK' lIT,00e,»l 

Rrr»'i|it» < < ti ll liy thi- miniotry of commerce 
iiif whirh the priiirlp.il it> mri an- mini-*, manu- 
fai ton' ■-. Mill n-ork*. 2ii,iiV»,.VW; nUf railway*, 
4<i,aii.l00> 7«,8aBi,6SS 

CoUoctloBS of tba atlnMiT: 

Of Btatr (iwtn of th.- biilMlii of tho law*) 

of Jiifii iff (r<M.!ji. dill 1 tc ) . . 14,008^009 

of till- jnti nor i work Jii thi (irl-ni". roll««tloDa of 

tli> oriliiiamrK of ihu aiilhiirltii-x, I'tr.) ... 981,(!7V 

Of a'xnoiltiiri' (product of the tcbooU. of tba 

•tud, etc.) 1,0U.4» 

or wonlilp^ iMtractlon and pahlic hcahta ttifm 



Total tsee^. 
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— Domains a uiT fomtt.i. Tlic state is proprietor of 
1,148 farms or rurul donuuiu, comprising a pro- 
ductire turf see of 864.810 h(«tares. not Induding 

n iniantity of small pri){icrtii s or parts of proper- 
ties, the- uri'u uf wliicU is uot known, lull wbtcii, 
to Judge from the provtnees from whii h w« Imvc 
n*turiu«, mml Mirpn^s in extent 200, (mh) ln^ iaii-. 
■ml yi«'l(l alM)Ut 4.000,000 francs ol f irm r- ni -, 
Hn<l Ik-huIcs a anm of lO.OOO.OOO fntm ■* of jkt 
pt'tiuil rents, due by ciillivnlur>) for lan<l!4 wliieli 
were fomierly almndoned to tbcm. TIuto are. 
U-i.l. nlxxit 8.(NiO,tiOO li(X-tiin>s of state for. sK. 
NN'ith tlie cxceptioa of a rcvvnue of 8.64U,121 
fnuKK, drawn from the whole of the domaim in 
favor of tlif erown. Ili< vc lallcr were deelarwl, in 
189(>. the pruix-rly of iLc stale, and plulgud at the 
aame time aa a mortgage to tta crcdilora. What 
reninin-* of the revenues of the domains and for 
i'>»tH, after the jwiyinentof tlie income of the crown. 
Ih devotwi to the payment of the interest of tin- 
puMic deht. The rural domains are farmtnl out 
by mljudioitum, oniiaarily for eiyrht< en years, and 
produce a farm lent, the amount of which rijws 
with tiieiirireof commodities. In 18(9 an aver- 
age ohtalnod waa 1 thaler 5 sirr. 7 pf. per vwni> n, 
or 17 fr. 76 c. per hi-< lare ; in 20 fr. 40 c.; 

1b 1860. U it. 56 c. Fnim Itkid tu 1878 tbo aver- 
age waa atUl highw. The rents fixed upon the 
portions of hind, and which we have rpialitied iw 
perpetual, must, iiowevcr, bo di^KkurgeU by amor- 
tiaement In forty or llf tjr-aix yvara; they ai« alao 
redcemnblo, entirely or in i>art. at the choice of 
th6 debtoni. Tike umounl of tin -e n demptions 
may he rKtinuted at 8,000.000 f ra n . year. Hie 
expenses of adminiHtrntion and other expenses 
altMirb about 15 |>ercent. of the };ro«!.s revenue of tlie 
doniain.«, and about 47 p<T cent, of the product of 
the forests. The expenses of the administration 
of the formts are so high, because thej iDdtide 
the i of ( tiltivalion, of the cutting and 

traun'purtiug of the wood lo the markets. —Direct 
fB»». The huid tax ia levied In the different 
provinces in aeeordanoe with old tnidilions, It 
tiios weiglis very unequally up<iu inimovahic 
property. To effect an ecitmlization of the hur- 
drn. the laws of May 21. 1*^61, pre«( ril^ il a new 
i|j«e>"im< nt u|V)n jjeneral principli applii d every- 
where in the Rome manner. This disirihution of 
the burden was finished at the a-ncribed time, but 
it operated only in the old pnninecji. The tax is 
levieil upon the net proiIiK t of iiniuovahlc prop- 
erty. I^-inded estates not built ou, in Uiesc prov- 
loco. yield tlie treasury a sum of 10,000,000 
dialers.' . r flT ."►OO.OOO f nmc-* ; by addinj; to this 
the pniducl uf ruaii estate built un, which is 
7.€00,<I00 franca, the UukI tax rose in 1863 from 

tt,O0O.0OO to 45,(K>i i»"0 fran. s. — The tax up'.n 
classified imrome and the ela>s taxes (law (if >ia\ 
1. 18SI)aie personal lax«ikvird upon the income. 
For this purpose tax payers are divided, accord 
ing to their incomes, into sc%-cnd claK<!»'*, the 
amount of income for eai h cl:ts.H liciog fixed by 
law. The clomitication is made by commiasioiis 
ef tax payers appointed by the communal author- 
148 voum.— 90 



itios, so that, in fact, the tax payers classify them 
selves. The tax upon classilied revenue is paid 
only by persons with an income of more Uian 
1,000 thaler^ a yr ir, while the clavs tax is due from 
all tux payers who do uot live iu citici* subjit;! tu 
tlic tax on the p;rinding of com and the tax on the 
>!:ni 'lii< ! ii^iT of animsils (tax on (lour and jiienf). 
There is in Prussia an ineoiiu tax. hut this tn\ bu« 
a diifercnt name, aeconlim; as the tax piiyer has 
more or les.s than 1. 000 t balers income. The rate 
of the lax also differs; it is about 2 per cent, for 
the ela-s tax, and ^ per cent, for the tax on classi- 
fied income. The term eUm has tUo following 
significttlion: {nslcnd of demanding so much per 
cent, of iiK oin<'. a poll lax is tlemanded, ^rradualed 
aircordiug tu the weullh of the tax payer ; tax 
payers are, therefore, grouped Into classes, accord- 
inji to th(' anio\mt of their lnc«'me (f' r i \:iinple, 
l.oiM* to l.ltMi, l.ltHi to X^m, etc.), and poll taxes 
air ill inanded projxmionate to the InCOmc. Tlie 
nsiill i.s. that f(»r 1.150 thalei-s income, a-^ much is re- 
quired as for 1,101, or 1,190. — Tlie iiuiiLstrial or 
license tax (law of May 80. is-20) la levied upon 
the exercise of the indiuiriai and commercial pro* 
fessions. The different localities are. for this 
purpose, divided into four cal( jorit-^, of which 
tiie first three embrace the cities of a certaiu impor* 
tance, while the fourth comprises all the other 
communes. Tin tir^t thn^ cati Lrories nrc (li ter 
mined by the number of tlie population; the local- 
Itlea helongtng to the fourth category arc Jotoed 
together in unions cnrrespondin;; to the circle 
(knu). The li(!euse is always a disUibuted tax. 
The contingent is f1xe«l in a lump for a dtyor 
circle; it Is then divided amoni; those engaged in 
industry according: to the inii>ortance of their 
llu■^iness. — The tax U|>on railways (law of May .TO. 
IbOS) is levied upon tlicir act proceeds. Tiie tariff 
Is aa follows: when the Income from shares Is 4 per 
c-ent. net or le^s, the t,i\ is one fortieth of the in- 
come; when tbo dividend exceeds 4 per cent., the 
tax is one-twenty-fourth for the exoeaa between 
4 and r> i>(ir cent , one tenth for what exceeds 5 
)HT cent, and up to tf \)vt ceut., and two-lentlis 
for the part of the dividen<l which exceeds A per 
cent. — The land, class and patent taxes are col- 
let led by collectors, who receive allowances for 
collection, while the tax \i\>on classitied inc(jmes 
is collected by the pay offices of the circle (the 
nwivers of finances), and the tax uixm railways 
by the provincial p.-iy-otlicea of the government 
(receivers genera 1). — / mlirret taxet. The custom* 
duties, the tax upon salt, brandy, malt, native an- 
p!ir and tobacco, coining: within the jurisdiction 
of the empire, we have uuUiiug to do with here. 
We shall speak here only ot taxes purely Prua- 
sian. — Tit" stamp duties flaw and tariff <rf March 
7. 1N22. nnxliliotl in ItiOU and 1»73) are in part 
li\(^i and in fiart pvoporllotuil. To the first are 
subject all instruments submitted for registration, 
or which an- pre^ntwl to the public nuthority, 
such as pu.s^Hporis, playini; ( ards, periodicMils, so 
long as stamps had to be alfixed to them; to the 
latter, unilateral instrumenta concerning objecta 
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of u valiio of nt loast 187 fr. 50 c, as well m in- 
heritances, judicial acU, etc. — To the taxes on 
the grinding of com and rini^taring of animals 
Onw of >f!i.v 30, 1820) an inli|ect eighty-three 
chit's (the number is dimlnlflliing) of a certain 
importance, designated by the law of May 1, 
1854, and exempted, for this reason, from the 
claiss tax, but not from the tax on classified In- 
come. It Ih a tax on consumption collwl*-*! ul the 
gates of tlie cities, and levied upon flour and meat, 
whatever may he the form under which these 
( onitiKHliiitw cnlcr the city. The tariff is 5 f nines 
per 100 kilogrammes of wheat, 1 fr. 25 c. per 100 
Uhignunnies of other cereals, and 7 fir. 80 c per 
100 ItilocTamnies of meat, Tlic tax upon meat 
may bo replaced by a tax per head upon the cat- 
lie which enter the cities. A third of the tax 
upon the trnn(iin.r of com is given to the rrspecl- 
ive muuii ipal fundn. *Thc Mhare of the slate 
amounts to a total sum of 12,000,000 francs. A 
great number of tlicse cities lure also been au- 
thorized by the state to add additional taxes to 
these. — The tax upon the cultivation of the vine 
(law of Sepu 25, 1820) is not important. Wine is 
•ubjeet to a duty of from 90 c. to 4 f r. 88 e. 
(acconling to tlie quah'fy) per fittwr (70 litres) 
of wine produced. It is charged to the pro- 
ducer, and ia, ao to speak, a rapplementary 
land >a\ ; it i<4 therefore wronij to incIiKic it 
auioni; iiulir<< t taxes. — Tiu' tolls of roadH and 
bridL't N liavc l»< n strongly attaclced for some 
time, but they do not lack defenders. — Ot/ur rt- 
mureen of ihs depaHmtnt of finanee. We group 
under this designation the lottery, the bank, 
the naval commerdai institution, tlio mint, and 
the general administration of the finances. The 
first three, c^r iM: li. 1 hy Krcdirick the Qreal, 
luive undergone many clianges since. — The lot- 
tery (law of May 98, 1810, and regulation of 
May 1. l'<^ll)i^ divid^ii into fourd.'tws; it is re- 
newed twice a year, so tluit there are eight dniw 
fnga in the year. The number of chances in each 
Intti rv, at 195 frauct a cliarur, i-; 9."), (MM), and the 
uuudKTof prizes. lU.OOO. Tlie Mate collects from 
this gain I'l r>H ]Mr cent.: and besides 2 ]>er (cut. 
Isaocordod to the collectors charged with the sale 
tA the tickets and the payment of the prizes. — 
The naval cnmmercial institution i Ji^i iiiUimg), 
iofltitutod in 1772 to encourage maritime com- 
merce (law of Jan. 17. 18S0), is hnt an institution 
of crnlit and of cntniiUTci-. in!i-i)dcd pniici]ially 
to effect the purcliasu of soil abroad, and to take 
diarge of eerlain piiUie afllrirs whidi require 
Qommerrial openxtlons. This in-titutii>n lia-^ Ix cn 
often and nmny limes justly alia* k> (l : mhuc 
deniarxi more putlUcity, while others do not wish 
a banking house carrj'ing on bu-iin* -s with the 
funds of the state. The S'^tfuimlliDif/ haviui; 
many times controlled the is.sue of laws, it has 
been said that it made a proflt at the expense of I 
the state. Rergins, author of a "Treatise on Fl- | 

nances." «■< hi. . , ihis vinirnlar I'lir.M. h (pp. 
889). Would iMHiplc have preterri>d to sec a t 
baniiwr making this prafitt For, what the Ste- 1 



handbmg gnin.<!, the state rernivos ; and In thb 
case it performs the office of a public aerytoe, ai 
if it were a section of (Iw n^iatrjr of flnaaee. 

We do not wi.sh to defend the Sffhandbing; we 
are only trying to do Justi<-e to the value of ao ar- 
gument. LfCt us aild, that the Seehamllung tuns 
only a fixed sum into the treasury of the state, 
and figures only in the receipts, and not in the 
expenditures. Certain deputies have demanded 
that the SeehantUnng should turn in, every year, 
the whole of its gains, instead of Increasing its rap- 
it.nl by the surplus; but it wouhl be perhajw bolter 
to abolish tluit institution than to enfeeble it. — 
The gross proceeds of the mint, fhmi the oolnage. 
are an \U m in the n'ceipts, and are nh«^orUrd by 
the expeiiM.-:) uf manufacture and ailniinistratiua. 
— CoUeeUon$ cf the department of eommnree, ef £a» 
dnntry and of publir irorkji. These compri.sc the 
mines, manufactories aud mdt works, the state 
railways and the royal manufactory of porcelain. 
Tlie mines, manufactories aud salt works of the 
state are so numerous and so important that 
their gross product amounted, in 187H, to: mines, 
20,909.680 tholers; manufactories, 6,702.950; and 
salt works, 1,674,600. There are also vwlooa 
products which reached a total of 1,200.000 tha- 
lers : in all, about thirty millions ; but about 80 
per cent, was ahsorhed for the expenses of ezploi* 
tation and administration. The state collects, he- 
sid<*s, a ta.x of 6 jut cent, on the irross |)ro<luct of 
the mines of in(Ii\iduals (law of >rHy 12. 18«H). 
which has been for a series of years about 2,000,000 
thalers. The manufacture of porcelain is a right 
of the state. — In the railway system of Prussia 
the following distinction must lie nuide: 1. the 
railways of the state; 9. the Nnes which have 

hccn suhsidi/t d liy the slate, which, besides, as- 
sumed certain obligatioiu ; H, the lines to which 
the state guanntees a minimum of faiterert ; 4. 
the lines ac(|uin'd by the anni'xation of Hanover 
aud other territory; however, the budgets confine 
themselves tb an ennmeration of tlie lines, indi* 
eating seiwntdy the pr<X"eo<ls of each of them. 
The not product of the lailways, augmented hy a 
sum of about 5.000,000 fran(!.s, is applied to the 
payment of the interest and the liquidation of the 
public debt contracted for the oonstmctlntt and 
acquisition of railways. — GnlUetione of the other 
ntinulerial department*. The collections of tlie 
ministry of justice are the most considerable. 
They ci>nsist of the costs of trials and of judicial 
acts, an<l reach a tigure large enough almost to 
cover the expenses of the administration of jus- 
tice. Tlio ri ci i|»ts of the department of agricult- 
ure are made up from risleinpiion of .servitudes 
and of other real estate burdens (( onsolidation of 
estates), and of the revenues of the public studs; 
they cover, except altout 9.500.000 fnmcs. the 
exiM>ns4.s of the ministry. The rtveipts of the 
di'partment of the interior comprise flnes, taxea 
( >n |>:iH ports, and the products of workhouses and 
hiiUM » (if eorreelion — fCs/u iiditurtji >;f the utaU. 
The expuudilures of the stale arc divided into 
ordinarff and extraordinar}/, or, to use the Prua- 
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«ian phraseology, into permaocnt and accidental 
ijrinmaUife). The foUovi&g U the Uble of the 
^xpendltaraiof 1878, oornqModiogtotbeUliieof 
VBoeipla glv«n ttoom : 



OIIDINARY BXPKXSKS. 

A. Cort of railMtioo sod ezploiutkXL 

IRnMry of floaaM........^..^........ 

TowiU 

IV)ri)AJns ......... 

fotvrtM .......... 

Dinyct 
ladiract 
Ixittcty ..... 

Mint 

State printing 
maUtrjat 



Thalm. 

n,mjm 



8,1»,7V) 
7,5M.(XI0 

s,asi.ooo 



• m»»m 4|9fl^0OA 



Railway- 



A OonplMBnli ta the cMl IM.... 

MbUe debt (coRipri»ing tbtTdn ll,fln,184)fortbe 

4^ of the railway* 

Rxpenan of tbu chamber*. 

Mlnlmry of »Ule 

Ulnirtry i>t forrign aflaln 

Miniftry of flnanct* 

]finl«irr of comincrco (of Indnittry and public 

work^i 

Mliii-Tr> of Jiisfio" 

Mini-try nf the ind-rlor 

Xini«in of auricultun- 

llUUrlry of wurvhlp. »lucMtlou ajul tieulth 

Ksuiiordltuiry rxpcnaM, diridcd among the dlf- 

f«mit Biinlrtrtea 



Oraod total «n,8M.«B 

Tlie ttb^ lire (if the miuistries of war uud of the 
oanr, in the iil>ove table, will be notioed: thia 
is luTftU!* their services (ie{M ri(l now upon the 
eaipirv, and fij^urt' In tin- luttcr s budget. The 
council of Pru--iuii IlliI)i^tenl includes, however, 
the minlMen who direct theiie aervioee. — The 
dotati<in of the crown Includes the deduction 
fn^m till' prcxliut "f ilomaiiis mid forols al- 
ready mcatiuoed, and whicli amounta to 2,573,0W9 
thaler* with the premium uiwn gold. This de- 
(lui tion Wif« (Iccn » (1 tn tlic civil Ii.>f, when tlu' 
luui( atwodoued the doiuainn of the crown to the 
Male, aa » hypothecation in favor of the cred- 
itor- ..f fin- slate (law of Per, 17, law of 
1810. an.l law of ,Ian. 17. lhJO(. Tlii-« rivil list 
ifif n'us*-*! TjOO.OOO tlialers liy tin- law of April 
SO. ItOS. and by that of Jan. 27. 1M>8. hy a mill 
ten. mt tliat the whole of the ilotatioii of the royal 
m.wii in 4.073.099 thaU rs. or 12.219.297 m irU. 
io the new German money. — We speak, a little 
fttrther on, of the public debl. The extraordi- 
n.ir\ « xiHHtliturfs arc applied chiefly to public 
worlutof all kinds, to improvements, tu the re- 
dnnpiloa of servitudes with which the donuins 
iwir! fori'*!'* of tin ^f.ii' are cliartr<<l. to fhf im 
ptvTcweul or vxtcuaiun of useful insLitutlou». 



etc. — Public debt. The events of the first flfteen 
jeaxs of thia centuir imposed upon Pni«i^ia a 
rather heavy delit; it amounted In 1820, wIk h 
peace allowed liquidation to Ih' bcpiii. and regu- 
lation to be undertaken, to 206,788,171 thalers 
l)earing interest, and 11.M8.847 thaleta of paper 
moiii y A sinkin:; fund uas created; economy 
reigned in the adminisirution, and in lUi^ the 
debt was reduced to ]88.MS,785 thalers. The 
event.s of the tiiius, on tlie one band, and the 
constnu tion of nutm rous railroads, on the other, 
incrca.>^'d the debt, in IWH, to 22.'>,770.8;W thalers, 
and in 1867 to 270,661,195. At the end of 1868, 
after the addition of the debts of tlie annexed 
provinces, the figures were as follnwa (tlia railway 
debt being included in the total debt) : 



movwcn. 


TeUlOMi. 


Thalvri. 
l»t.T08,81t 

Ifl.SOM.TSO 
1R.J»T.0I» 

ie,aaMW 




Tiulera. 
07,857.49$ 

is,4au..v» 
srr.ow 
^la.iw.iii 












183,318, tie 





To this must Iw added IS.aW.tKX) thalers of debt 
not bearing interest, or of paper nioney. We have 
Ncen above that thia debl wm 11, 242,847 in 1820; 
it remained at that figure till 1850. At that time 
an i^sue of 9,600.000 tlialers was made, which 
brought the circulation up to 20,842.847 thalen. 
In 1851 ten millions more were iaaaed. but in 
lH."»fl the circulation was reduced five niillion.H, 
and iu 1857 ten miliiona mure, and it remained 
15.843.847 thalera ontO 1807. —The debt of 1888 
rcqiiind an expenditure of 20.704,888 ttialen, Of 
which lU,002,4a6 wa- for the railway debt. The 
binkirig fund in these twenty tive millions cum- 
pri.H«i llie amount of 8. 17H. 4*) tlialers. As the 
CHjniitruction of railroads continued, and its, with 
every loan, the dotation of the linking fund was 
incMsed; and aa, besides, the interest of Uie re> 
deemed debts continued for ten years to increase 
Ibis fund, the burden wa.s found rallier beavy. or, 
aa was aliM> said, tbu amortizuuieut was too rapid. 
Perhaps this state of things would have continued, 
but, till' yi ar 1S«0 sliowiiii: a deficit, the minister 
of liiuiuce decided to pro|M>se a bill for the coii- 
tMbMm of the debt. This bill, a litth; modified, 
became a law Dee. 10. IWKl ( • Prussian OfHcial 
Journal," of Dec. 24). To uii<l( r>tand tbLs law, 
we must keep in mind tiiat all tlie I*ru.Hsiiio debt, 
which wa.o composed of 116 different titles, was 
subject to oblipitory amortizement. Tliere were 
annually redeemed at the llourse, a-o far as the 
funds intended for ttiat purpose would allow, the 
funds (or rather, the capitals) the marlcet price of 
which wa«' b«'l(»w par. .\>- for other lilies, they 
were drawn by lul as obligations (the coupons 
were numbered and payable to the bearer). The 
consolidation consisted in the exchange of nine 
Iccu kinds of tillet», twelve at 4i |H.-r cent., and 
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seven at 4 per cent., for new titles at 4i per cent., 
the obligatory amortizemcui of whidi was sus- 
pended till 1885. and is to be optional with the 

si.iif lifter that date. Tliat is to say, iiiiiil IfWS 
I la- lilies of the consolidated debt can be redeemed 
onljr at the Bourse, at the market prioeof the day. 
Mini only 1>y means of tlu- biidj^ct siirphis which 
is t>pi-cially inUiuliHl for that purpost-. From 
Jan. 1, 1895. the government may rrsunic the 
aniortizfiiK Mt by mcan.s (»f dmwinji by lot and at 
par. To attract the holders of liili-s nt 4 percent, 
a premium of 1 per etnt. was offin-'l tlirm. Tlie 
operatioo was applied to a sum total of 223,486,1 75 
thalen. which became reduced to 817.551.000 
tliak-rs. sin<-c WM) thali is nf ta|>it.il at 4i percent, 
were given in exduuige for tKH) llmiers at 4 per 
cent. The rest of the debt was maintained under 
the fnnncr sy^-trm. Tin- opcratioti, by n <bu iiig 
tbc liquidaliou funds twin U.UG6.140 to .'),24;{,28r> 
thalers, set free for other purposes the sum of 
8.423. S5,') thnlfP*. The < i.iisM!iil:iii.)n. wliirh tnuis- 
formed the c^tpital debt into an intirest debt, was 
so aucoefttful. thnt. dt!>]x>sin<r of the ^'r*-at surplus 
of receipts, six million thalers for 1870 and more 
than nine million thalers for 1871. nnd the 4t hav 
ing pa.<*sed par, the minister of finance eoiild a!*k 
of the chambers the authority to retiume, as far as 
ttiis rmtainder was concerned, the former mode of 
nmorli/cnn lit. — We .shall now sum up thf situa 
liou of the debt ou Jan. 1, 1872. according to tlie 
raport of the oommlaaloii of mirTeillaiioe, citab- 
Ushed by tlielawof Feb. 84, 1850: 

MbtoT pnsris.Miofs vm!!!!!*^l!!^l.„.,,.. mimisi 
Debt of th» tmm saasiwl to ttes, oi.kvi.ooi 

Total 4i&,o&7,i(» 

IVmb tbesB flgvns movt b** dcducti-d the amount 
yraONdbiic (rxc^pt S.W.SOO Utalcr*) from nil- 
wsy loMi*. ihf procwln of which cotct thr In- 
!cr«-M «in<l I!<itiirla1ic>n ..f ih.' r.npiul employed . 10«.«.V<,ir> 

Left to the cbugo of the gWU> «IV,0yB,(>10 

Piper aMMwy(ClMimMMiM).....»..........«» IBJM^ooo 

— In 187:1 Prussia contracted a loan of 120 mill- 
ions of thalers for the cotuilruclion of new rail- 
roads,*— IV. Armff and Narg. Whatever may 
Im' the intcn-t which i-- ntt.iched to the oriraniza 
tion of the Prustiisu unny, we can only relate its 
history from the accession of King IVedericIc WO- 

• IV futlnsic* of palrtk levenoe and aqMskUnuv tab- 
ailtnd bj Uw fsmaaient tslhs chsmbm an slway* jpn- 
psnd to fhow SB c«Hi bslSBW'. wtthoot nrplaw or deflcli; 
nut la ncnit year* the Ibraicr bs* been ooBftsat. ss a tuIf. 
sad the Istm aa ewrpUna. Tba rarplM vS tlw Hve jrear* 
fMNB 183D to IS74 Taikd I^mb £1.4!BhO0l>la IRO. toM,t96iiW0 
la VKt, NMUnit ito mazimam m ll>e lallar jwar. But tlim 
wm dcCdia la tS«S, la ISTS and la 1S<7. — Up to tbe end of 
Hmtlirliaann'MtlnutM wnv for Ihrralftidar jrt ar. bat it 
wait cbra drctdrd that hpne<>r<>rth th<-T whoatd be. an to Gicat 
BrtUla, for tnancial ]rrara«rn«Ui]« MurcbSI. Tb^flntfliun- 
elal year oihW th* nrw anangvaifnt eomm' t • -^i April I. 
1R7. ra that thp pfveedtni; accounta wm for a p< ri xl of flf 
•m moothf. commeiKinc iaa. 1, UCV. and nidtiiK Marrh 
81. IHTf. —The iHidcPt radmatMof levraoe aad fxpi^ltare 
of ProMlawiaaaa fallowa^ dariag aaeb «f ihatetcn yean, 
lSr4-«l: 



Ham III. In tbc first year of bli fdgD. in 1797, 
he laid down in a law, tbe pi^iciple of obiigntoiy 
perMoal military service: but this law contained 

at tiie name time such a j.'rent numlMT of exenip- 
tions and privilege's, that the service was exclu- 
sively oonflned to the lower claBwea, The miifor- 





Rrvenae. 


F.xp<-ndllUT«k 


};:i^;EiKUBgD«.« \ 

lerrdftaMs.)! f 
ttm 

vm flbdlngllar.Sl-^ 

ISW 1 

\mi J i 


Mark 

nBI,W4,<.X»l 

8ae.on.7no 

ri!.v«>.r.%s 
»ts.un>,«w 


U.irk ' 

«»7.aar».s44 

ri!..Mi» rriH 



Th<- rvri-nno In the Ananclal wtinutMof PruMbi. is dirld- 
vd Qodcr wvea hoada. icpceeenting the farimis niinlsierlal 
dapattatenia. Reeelpis Asm state tailwaya form Uie chief 
eoune of rcminr. and. next to them, the dlrvct titxea. la 
iceeutyeari the income fram tailwaya and other cute uader- 
takhapa, Biieb as ailaee^ has been largely Incrraaloe. ehowlas 
si— i«B B yto bc e s i e aibr hmm* fkultfal aoatoeof levmue 
thaa all tsxatlMh ttcet «r fadlreet. —la tiie badgrt eetl- 
awtas for the year endtnir Uaidi, IMB^ the sooMea «f rev- 
•aae were ^ven aa follow* : 



1. Walitty of agricaltaw. domatoa aad Hnii t i; ibift. 
l a ssie from domaiaa and faie m^.......^.. TIkUMM 

Total ^ "aMtaaM 

3. Mlnlntrv of flnaoce: 
Dirvct Uixv* : 

Land tax (OruiMMfiMr).............^.^... 4Q.1W.m) 

nooaa tax. aa.OGri.<Ki) 

Inrome tax flB.8tr;.0Ul> 

Clmm tax(A7(iM<'n«/i*a«f)....^....„.M....... 85.148,100 

Tndt tax (GcMwrdMteacr)............. 18.003.000 

Railway daei......^.............^.... ... S,em.ano 

Mi!K't'llaaeaus............«ua»...>«M.M...— tm'.o^) 



Totnl U4.t.\i.ra> 

IiidiriTt Uixi'* : 

Sharv of Imperial cuatome and taxee.... ...... in.a%>,c>oo 

siicxcwaon tax CgH><d><|/T«f*a«r) :>.-j<aM>o 

.StJunpi* ...M.... lS.5WJ.Uii> 

Bill- of rxchanpo W,«0 

Bri(lK<>. harl)or. river, or canal dnee S,ati,>kio 

Fitu<i, etc M.VO.tXO 

MI»ocllaueona....MM....— > 

Totnl ys .ji.'.iW 

Stnt.' I.ilt.n- J.Ot.'l.l't 

Nuval cuniiiHTcial iMtUuUun iik«AaniUtin(f)...~ a.ntM.tu) 

Tb.? iniiir 2:*i,*a} 

MiecillaiHuuK l?rs»i.'i;5M 



Total ri-cciptfi of ministry of floaiice .I^f.! i'J.AM 

S. >liiii«lry of |)iil)lir worko: 

MiiH i.. i,rtHlii. of O0.inft.l«« 

Fiiniiiri-«. li. r, III 111, forx«e, prodoce of ]».l7^.Vi6 

Siiliii"-,.. prixliicc uf ft.Wl.tCO 

Stiitf niilwnvd 800.130,547 

Ukact^llancoiu 8.mi CM 

Vsttl i«oei|il8 of lahiltiiy of pablle worita.. . 488.788^0 

4. Mlalsttyofiaatlee <l,5<w.iino 

5. *• the interior a,«lsi,»S 

0. *' coinniirre and iiii!u<try SH^dM 

7. public ItirtrUL'llou unU t^cl< «ijii<tl- 

cal aSain 2,28^.^11 

e. atatr «I0..1I0 

0. ** fme^aiataB. 4.ra> 

10. •* war MT 



l\>ial csdmaled rerenue .................... 8»t,3a>,»ir 
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which Pnusia suffered in 1806 were Ute 
caoM of gnat modlflcaltoni in f ta tnteniBl orjpui- 
ization. It wsm ncffssnry tf> supply the mat* rial 
strength which it liad lost by the cruation of new 
nmml stnogth, m thai tba nfwrm eztoided to 
•n polille Mnrioea. Napoleon, liaTiog restricted 

— The rTp.'nflitiin ni rh'- flii»n< l*l cvllimitr* of Pniivla in 
<1lvi<|i><l Into otiiiiKirv I ri.7 , ' /(J > ami cxtrannliunry 

I' i •nul/i'j' unit r-.r ■/(.',«' . I i-'iiir-. •iicnt*. The nr- 

<llii-iry i» »nb<liviili (l iiiioii.m rii . \)h ii.|itiit>- . //^ , I ./»- 
t;<Uj' II I. Hiiiiiiiii'-tr.HiT. . xix iiilittin' i •^liiiiln . i a ult'/uii^ - A uj,. 
(7<i/o'< <. ami cbur^o nil ilir < iiiiMiU>liit<-<l fiirul (iMuiiotun). 
In the I'-timati'^ for (li>- nniiiii-inl y<'<ir I'lnliii^ MUChCI« IflB^ 
Uw brmncbe* uf vxpvudituru wi-rc m follow*: 

Bnmdkm ^ JbpmMtim. 
Carmt ezpanditan: Marir. 
1. Mliibtiy at agriciilnm, dowriH md iMwto. S7.m\.'jsD 

** Flmnioe............ S7.7S9.5» 

a. •* PaUk watte w.m5.a!67 

ToMl eeiTCBt «gqiadl«B«..... ...... 419^nA»<iai 



t. lOaMiyiif 
ft PilHie 

«. 

a. •* 



aiHtiee 
TbelBtoUir. 



T. 

t. 

10. 



ftanlfB aSUn. 

W*r 



40L«».8ff7 

ii.8u,atio 
B0.ea.wr 

S,fM;,7BS 
800.570 



(i< tu ml Mdmiiii-trationof fliUHMr Ill) 
TxtAl adminiotmtivf ex[>en<litui«............ SeO^SVa^OaCH 

( hfirirrd on roni«ilicliit<xl fund: 

Aildition to thi- •■ Kronilotniion "' of king 4.500.000 

ltiU-r\Tt fif piihlir eli bl, iiitlufivo railwiiy cU'bt.. . (*T.i^H.''l-'l 

l«iiikiu^' fnnil uf d. bt »), W>.iM» 

Annaitir* niid maiuiKfmpnl I.UM.'VII 

Churobrr of lord* ... 17I..W 

Chamber of dcpoOc* l.gJ U.aai 

Total ehMfM M conaoUdated fuid... luvniw 



Totjil ordinarr t-xp<ni4lltnn.. ............... fOI.Hei.WR 

Xxtnordlunry rxproditare.... ttJW.OtS 

Tot*l expendUnre eM.S«D,9t7 

— In 'br biiilg\'t for 1SR3-I ihr n'Tpnnp und rsfH'nditurf wen* 
nprct'-<l lo buliinco nt l.iMt.riM.iNlO mark. Tin- •■X|M iHliliire 
for U»€- army and navy not ■'titcn'd Into the biidft "f I'm-- 
■ta. but forma part of the budi^i t of tb<- fniiiiri'.— The |iiib- 
llc d^bt of lht> ktiii:<l"ni, intliii-lv of tb.' )>roviiit-f« iinn<-xi-d 
Is IMtt, wa^ acconlliiK to tbo budi^-t of 18K»-S, as follow*: 
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Amoant. 


AranrtUa- 

tluD. 
Mark: 

7.0W.3O8 

Liftai.**; 

a.aoa,«D6 


Kati'Mi a bt )*"nrUviiMitH(: 
uvuourj bill* .... 
ODMoMBtMl aatol at 4* per cnit. . . 

4 •• .. 

War ht of the Kunnark and Nra- 

in.irk 

lltM <f fTOvlaeM unesKd la lew. 
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the effective force of the Prussiaa army in active 
•RTice to 49,000 mm, certain illustriouM gramds, 

like S« iKinilmrvt and Oiu'iss< nan, nrul tin rriiiiR-nt 
statci>maD, tlic barDU von Stdii, coiisuitc-d as to 
the means of giving to Prusi<ia the power and 
authority winch slic li:iil cnioviHl hcfun' thi* war 
of 1800. To nti<)mj)li>h this aim. it \va« nrces- 
sary to incrcaw, as tnuch an im*^^!!!)!-, without 
awakening Rusi)ici<>n.<». the number of (toldierB. 
and to thus prepare to Ix- ready nt the firxt sig- 
nal given by i in umstances. Tin- royal onlinance 
of Aug. 6, 1808, established a nystem, according 
to the tcmw of which the regiments in active aerv* 
ice sliduM (li-( liarL'f fr.'in limr to limi' a crTtain 
numl)L-r of wcll-drillL-d boldiers, and replace tltem 
by aa many more, whom they ahould in«tnict, and 
«li«rlinrirr nijnin at tin- end of a piven tiiiic, to re- 
ceive an etjual number «tf new recruib*. In this 
way, little by little, a drilled ri>M>rve was formed, 
amotintinir to a total of 150, (XM) men In 1811 
depots of instruction, socalletl, were orpmized, 
whose real purpoao was to tnrreave the number 
of active ofliccrs, In view of an imminent war. 
These pre|mrationfl allowed, in 1818, an army of 
200, (XH) men of irinips of the line to In- plaeeil in 
the field, and the provinces organized an auxiliary 
army, compowd of able-bodied men who had not 
served, etilli d the hiixhr.hr. and whii li the prov* 
ihce« equipped and armed at their own expeoae. 
—The hmdwehr, apiinging ahnoat apoiHatteooriy 
from the patriotir ardor of the |Hople, was pro- 
elainied tlie f uiidainenlal prineijile of tli(> future 
military orv'anization of l*rus>ia. On FVb. 0, 
1S13, the king abolishes! all exenifdion from con- 
scription, and, Sept. 8, 1814. a n)yal onlinance 
establishe^l the new oi^gailicalion of the army as 
follows. The hmd foroe comprised: 1, the active 
army; 2, the flrat hnn of the landwehr; 8. the 
wt'ond biin of the landwi hr: 1, the 4i nii le-bau, 
or Utndtturm. The active army is the practical 
military school of the nation; it comprises; 1, 
individuals wlii> mi-Ii to embrace a military ca- 
rets and to pa>s the examinations for en.sign and 
officer: 2. tboiH! who present themseh'es volun* 
tarily to KatiKfy the law ; H, able-biHlie*! yotmg 
men, aged from twenty to twenty five years, 
without exception. (There are, however, some 
ca.si's of exemption.) The leni;lh of service is 
three years umler the flair; then the soldier, sent 
to bis home t>n renewable leave of absence, imsscs 
into the reserve, of which he forms a part for 
two year*. The Urst ban of the landwehr, des- 
litit il i i tn:iiiitain the staiidin.'^ :irni\ . i i'mprist** 
the Auldiers who leave the re.M.-rve after luiving 

Tbf rltargr* for irrr«-«t and ni.nniiir'mi rit of tlii> drilt 
•iiKMintiM to tCi'flit.tiftl nmrk in (In- rtiijim iiil \.ar IswJ-8. 
Kiir tli<' biHic' t yi-ar IHW I it r<-|M>rt«'il ili^it n l<win of 
tbirty iwo iiii:iiou nmrk woiilil tw r»-i4iiin-il. Tli- iiitrri>t on 
llio il- lit Would li iw to )>.■ iTii ri tt-. il by l iu'titii ii inillioii 
m:irk; and It »■>. < \|.. rin|, ib.1t tiii April 1, InM ibf iiit,i| 
di bl v»oiil<| tn ti.ii** million tniirk, to >vhi<'b woiilil l» a<Id>-d 
iniilion. to \f i»-iii'il in tri a-nry Ikoml-., in 1 iiii>.'qii<'iir<> 
ol thi> n.itionnliyjitioii of tin- r nlw.sy-. Th-' toi.ii 1. lit ,.f 
PniMla woukl tbua aniouut i<> 4,^* miUion niark, or iC^b,- 
O0IMM>.-&M. 
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completed their five years of service; they form ; 
a i>art of it for seven years, nnd are oljligccl to 
piresent tlienuelves at the inu»t«» and at the peri- 
odical exerches In their cantons. The second han , 
who lire clmtLriMl with piinir to ilu- ilcfciisc of for 
tified pliiccii, are likewise subjected to a service of 
■even yean, but are not bound to take part In the 
cantonal exfrctscs, th«'y an* only rfvie\v<'<l frr>m 
time to time by the niilitury uuliioriiy of the dis- 
trict. The arriifcre ban, flnatljr, are rimpljr a home 
l^uard. Tims was the arm> (•onstitiit«'<l liy the 
law of Hipt. 3, 1814. A siipplcimntary law, 
published April 21, 1H15. as.sip:iu'<l to each di- 
vision of the I'lmlwf lir iti tciTilorial cirrunisorip- 
tion. ttiul rfgululf*! itii division into (thrfe) battal- 
ions, and its general administnttion. — Such was 
the primittre organization of the Prussian army. 
Later, ft was resolved to place the lundwchr iu a 
more intimate oonne<'tion with the line, by form- 
iitg brigades composed of a regiment of the line 
and a regiment of landwehr. The line and the 
landwrhr li;id tht; Minio i-<iuipin('iit, the xmiw 
armauicut, and ofBoerR of tlic line were detached 
to serve in tlie ranks of the landwehr. and rSee 
rrritn. But this fusion, instt-ad of criatin!; a 
strong and mtiunal whole, produced a syHiem 
which was in contradiction with the spirit of 
niodfrn tinirs anrl with the ('xiirt n( i<'s of pracficc. 
The liiK' would often be despoiled, at a decisive 
monu nt. of its l«-.st offlcen and under offlcers, 
and boides be obli^d to share its snp]ili(> with 
the l.iiiihvchr. In assembling llie latter, the coun- 
try w i lilil. Illy deprived of a great number of 
workmen; the mechanic, the workman, and the 
cultivator of the land, were snatched from tlicir 
customary occupations. Becoming soldiers again 
after an absence from the corps of from thn-e to 
six ycani, these men formed a body of troops to 
whom the experience whieh anus of precision 
and modem tactics demand, was lacking. — 
These military arfuments fimiid tlwlr corollar>' 
in n'OKons of e(niity and of jtublic economy. 
" Personal conscriptiuu. ' that is to say, tiie obli- 
gation of eterjf Prussfam to serw in the regular 
anny. eould never Ik* applied in all It.s n'por. an<l 
had become an illusion altogether. Just a^ iu 
1848. wlien the |M)pulution of the kingdom 
amounieil to ll,0O).tHK). the annual roniiniretit 
remniiU'd fixed at 40, (HH) men at a time when the 
Oenaus grave a |Hi)>ulation of 1K,.VK).(KM) ; it whm 
aftorwanl rais<-d to fUitXK) men. A drawing of 
lot«, introduced in 1820. liberated annually al- 
most 74 jxT cent, of the male population : a very 
considerable advantage, if we remember that 
those to whom fortune had not been favorable 
(about '2(S jMT cent.) were subje« t«-«l to inncli-en 
years' («enrice, while aixo remaining subject to all 
civil charges. Cramped in their movements by 
tlir nMiiration to join the army, lin y cnuld only 
with bf^titaucy enter \x\>on eertain carLX-n«. and I 
could. eon«e(|uently. contribute only in a meas- 
ure relatively r' -tricti-d to the inc r< hm' of the 
natiuua fortune. On the other hand, the support 
of the families, wlwso heads were called to actr 



ivc service, was charged to the cantons and 
communes, which intnrtvad them in debt in as 
almost insupportable manner. Finally, the di- 
vision of the army into eight corps, correspond- 
ing to the eight provinces of the kingdom, miLrlit 
have had as an eSea the distributiun in an un- 
equal manner, and therefore unjust, of the bur- 
dens of all kin<l> which a partial mobilization of 
the army imposes on a country. In such cases, 
the province had to furnish iSl that it could in 
men. in horses, in provisitms, while the othern 
were freed fnitn all puyments, and scarcely iht- 
ceived the agitation which reigned among their 
fellow-citizens. Such a military system < <Mi!d no 
longer l>e maintaine<i. It was uece?..sury to change 
the very long duration of service of a limited 
numlwr of the inhabitants to a shorter service 
supjK)rted by a larger |wirt of the |iopulation. In 
other words, it was ne< essary to increase the an- 
nual contin^t, and to diminish the obligations- 
of the landwehr, of which the year 18Si had 

shown the weak side. — In this year, tli<' kimr of 

Prussia, while maintaining tlic offlcers and under 
offlcers of the infantry, and of aome regiments of 

cavalry of the landwehr, sent back the oldest 
daitttes to their homes, and ordered a supple- 
mentaiy levy. In 1880 the government flnidied 
the new organization ; it at the same time pre- 
.sented to the chambers a bill, which the ministry 
withdrew at the end of the session without Its 
havini: been discussed. The principal features 
of Ihul hill may he summed up as follows : 
Every Prussian owes military sendee from the 
age of seventeen. The land force comprises the 
standing army and the landwehr. The navy i» 
comi)osetl of the iK-rmanenl navy and of the naval 
militia. The permanent army and wtvy are al- 
ways bound to he ready to enter on a campaign. 
The obligatory time of active service on lioul and 
sea is fixed at eight years. Of these eight yean, 
the aoldiers of the cavalry pass the first four yeara 
in the regular army, those of the other branchen 
and of tlie navy the Urst three years, and ttio8« ia 
thetniiiorilMarmytheflrstfllitmontba. TtMresi 
of the time they are on renewable leave of absence. 
The landwehr and the maritime militia are in- 
tended to sustain the army and navy. After the- 
eiuht years of service are ended, the men enter the 
landwehr or the uavul militia; one figures upon 
the lists of these for eleven yevik but in iiocasa- 
l^eyond one's thirty-ninth year, and he can 1k> 
called to active service only In lime of war. "Voung 
men. fulfilling certain conditions of capacity, who 
enlist voluntarily and equip themselves at their 
own expense. sen*e for one year only, after which 
tluy pa^s to the landwehr. "This pMvi.sion was sus- 
tained by the law pro|)used in 1860, and which was 
adopted despite the cluunber. As for the present 
ini:ani/:ttion, it will be found in the article (iKtt 
MA.N l^lMriHB, the Prussian army and the German 
army being now subject to the same law. —Natff 

(seeOKHM.\N KmPIHK). — V. Juffl'ditl Org<i /. K>lfi"r> . 

OSfWivs against i)olice regulations are judgi<d by 
polioe trllmuJa, oompoeod of a «nglo judge, who 
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CM ioflki a penalty m «i aix weeks' impris- 
oomoit and 197 tnuat 80 oentiiiMa flne; miade- 

meunors arc within the juristliction t>f tlio cor- 
rectional tribuiuil, compofled of three jud^; 
crimes are trfed by a Jury. — The left bank of the 
Rhino nnil s<ime localities of the right b ink have 
{Hoervcd the FruocJi civil legislaiioo, vhilti al- 
most all the rest of the moitardiy Is subjected to 
the Pni-<sian c<"Kle. From 1hi>^. (lifTtTi-iucs in the- 
Judicial orguuizAtloo of the various proviucfs re- 
sult Theae differences may \k thus sunimi>d up: 
1 . ^\^lilc the jurisdirtion of the Rhmi'-h tribuii::ls 
isn-Ntrictcd to thecogni/jncetif liiii.iili-d c a^cs. uml 
while extru-judicial act«, such as \\ ill-., tti-. . are re 
•erred tominislerinl ofBcen, notaries, hherilTs, etc. , 
these acts are placi-d among the prerogatives of a 
hpifial chuinlHT of the tribunals, which unites 
with the Judicial chamber only to Jud^ imix>r- 
taat cases. 8. The Rlienish tribunals can pro- 
nounoe jud splint only in cjim* the inaitc r in mn 
troTsny has been brought before them by titc psir- 
tlMto the suU or by the public ministry; the other 
PnK-Nian liibunalH cun act ollii ially and wiihdut 
the matter in controversy being so brought be- 
fore them. 8. White in the Rhenish distrfcts the 
public ministry extends its survdlhiuce ov< r the 
whole of the admiui»tralion of justice, includ- 
ing the ministcrtul, tltcir Jurisdiction is limited, 
in the tv^I <>( Pni^«ia, to afTair^ pcmling bt-forp 
the tribuiud and to niutrimoniiil alTairs. 4. In 
the l{hunish province ttie execution of judgments 
is made by the agency of a shorifT ; eliH.>where in 
Pruwkia. directly by the tribunalii. — A distinction 
is drawn between the ordinary tribunalii and spe- 
cial tribunulH. The former are tribunals of the 
Urst mmrt ; there are forty-six in the province of 
Pnuvsia, twenty-nine in Bnindenburir, t\M tity in 
Pomerania, fifty-three in 8ilcsia» tweniy-8ix in 
Posen, thirty-one in Saxony, twenty-nine in West- 
phalia, nine in the Rhenish province, etc. The 
. Jurisdiction of moKt of tliuse tribunals compri«es 
a dreie<ffistilet, oranwidissement), theotliers are 
e»tab!i»htd in cities of more than 50, 000 inhab- 
itantJi. Moreover, the tribunals of the lihenish 
province extend their jurisdiction over about a 
whole governmental diMriet. But the judicial 
juristlictiouM tlo not always corresj^Kind with the 
luiministrativc division of the country. The 
tribunals of the flnkt resort form twenty-six juris- 
dictions of courts of aptKul, from which the 
Rlieni*di province, whii h has only two resorts 
CUke FnaceX can appeal to Berlin, where the 
supreme court site, fonning a third,' for tlie rest 
of the kingilom. In the lllu nish province there 
are 125 Justices of the peace. It is the supreme 
tribunal which settles the conflicts of Jurisdiction 
wliich may uri<c lu iwri n tin- tribunals; the con- 
flictn liclwecu the tribunals and the administration 
mm regttkted by the tflbanat of conflicu, com- 
ixi><il of th"' pr('>ii'!eiit of the cinmcil of mini.v 
ter«t, of ttume councilors of the supreme tribunal, 
and of some functionaries of the aiiminlMtration. 
— The ''p<'clal tribunnls are: the trilinnal-* of ecin 
merce, tiie judged of wlucU are eleclcd by the 



chief merchants, and the eonteiU tk finufhtmmm 
dected by employers and workmen; theunivenity 

tribunals, which extend tluir jurixliition o\i r 
Students, and which can indict a penally as high 
as four weeks' incarceration; the customs or flsnl 
tribunals; tlie mililarj- tribunals (lourts- martial); 
finally, the tribuuaU charged with the rcgtdation 
of compensation due for the purchase dt serH- 

tudc-. — To be a judge, it Is nm'ssary to have 
studii-il law for three years, to have p;»»i-<l a linst 
examination, then to go thmugh a stage of trial, 
ami jt i-vsa second examination Utth theoretical and 
prat ileal. Conditioaa of capacity less rigorous 
are impoM>d u|ion prothonotarie.s and ministerial 
officers. The latter are appt>inted by the minis- 
ters; the prcj-identH appoint the inferior agents. 
The judges are appointed by the king; they are 
irremovable, or at least their salary can not be 
taken away from them, exempt in case of crime or 

inixlcmeaiior. Ein h tribuiial has its po<ts more 
or leas well endowed; a perbou begiiu with the 
lowest sahuy, and rises, by seniority and in pro- 
|x)rtion as vacancies o<-eur, to a hiu'her salary. — 
YI. Church an I alate. The liberty of Christian 
reUgions has been established In Prussia rinoe the 
lavt century. Frederick the Ort-at wisheil rrcry 
une to tcork out hi* nt'.ra(i»n tit hit oten iray. The 
code 17M reecgni7.<tl this piinclple in a solemn 
manner, ami the constitution of 1S."»0 conflnned it, 
aud even applied it in a broader way by extend- 
ing it to Israelites. This wt expressly permits tlie 
establishment of reunions for the exercise of wor- 
ship in common. Thi-so reunions (or parishes) 
from the time they are established, possess the 
rights of a recognized private society, but acquire 
the rights of a corporation only by a law. Each 
religion adniini^li rs its institutinns as it \\ isLrs. — 
The 24.500,UOOinhabiUnts of Prussia were in 1874 
about thus divided among the principal religions: 
Prot, -taii!^. 10,000.000; ("aiholics. 8,000,000; Isra- 
elites, 820,000. The rest are divided among many 
less numerous sects. The Catholics form the 
majority of the population in the Rhenish proy. 
ince, in Posen and in bilesia; in the other prov- 
inces the Pnilestanta are the more numerona.*— 
The king is the supremo bishop of the Protestant 
religion in Prussia. In principle the constitution 
of 1850 gave worsldp its independence, but the 
complete applic ation of the principle of indep«'nd- 
cnce was nut ulluiued imlil lbT3. It was hmiled, 

• At Isst csasss. tskni Dee. 1. IMO, the Protnitaatt 
Is FtoMtonanlwMd 17,ai6|Hlk Iwliig M.W per sent, of ths 
total pofialsika of ths Untdeai, sad Un RsnwaCsihelics 
0.9(H.9a, or M.M per srnt Ths aanbar of Jcirn mm 
aBa.TW, Oft .8S« per cent, of the popolattoB St the dsitt of tks 
oi-nKim. Thm were, at tlw cenana of Dw. I; IMT (tlw last 
in wtiicb reli(d(>na atiitUiIra were •aoertaloed in thefullrat 
mannt-r) 9.31T rrotmUnt miaialm*. and T.SBO Roman Catboho 
|)ri«>ti<. inrliidlni; clmplain*. Thr IV>t<nt«ntii nl fuimn 
dali- \\aA ll,3lj6 tliiin ln-K. and l.IMM ottiiT ri liinonn rnwiing 
plnreii. wliilf the Kninaii Cnthnllrii hod 6.1)V4 chiirrltet>, and 
<,SS:i cba|H'lii, tH<(>ttlii> Tin ruDvt'iitH unit mutiaiaU'rii-*. The 
liicluT Catholic clrrKj an- ymM by (1m .i;itc, the archhiihop 
of llrtvlnii rift-lTltiK' £1,700 a jreai, and the other bl»llop« 

iihot.t Tlx- iiu-uii»-8 of tlw psnchlsl sUsur noMly 

artw.- fnmi tajdowmcuta.— b. IL 
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in 1850, to the separatiOD of intcrnul nuiit«:rs from 
«xlenid nurtten. The former were conflded to a 

sui>i'rii>r evanirdicnl ciMirK-il {01 rhirrhi nmth) in 
ilcpeadcut of the uiiniMcr of worship, thut is to 
■ay. functioning side by aide with him. Witbio 
the jurisdicJion of the superior coiiiicil im» fijrht 
proviuciul conHistories, whit li o|m rule under its 
authority, and which arc )>rpHid(*«l over by the 
superior pn-sidents; they include smonj* their 
mtmhcrN a geneml supcrintontient, wlu) n-prfsents 
the minister of worsliip. Tlie rxicrnul njatters 
are administered, as formerly, by the minister of 
wonhip and by the govemmenta of the districts 
(the prefect-;). In matters of a mix<-d nnlure tlie 
ecclesiastical and the odminisirativo authorities 
deliberate In common. — The Internal mattcra In- 
clude do-rnia, tlic litunrN . discipline, tlic synod'^, 
and tbc<ilogical inMructiun. The candidates for 
the evangdioal ministry must have studied the- 
oloiry for three years in a univi r-iiy; flicy mw^i 
{HUM an examinatiou, and arc ap|K)inled by Uic 
patron (the state or the possessor of the seigniory), 
or elected by the parisli. The provincial (■r)n>is- 
torii s and the 8U[K'I ior evaugelicnl council are ap- 
{xnntecl by the king. — The external affairs ooa- 
si>t in the 8ur\eillance over the properly, the es- 
tahli>hments and the institutionM of the various 
churches, in the exercise of the patrouate of the 
state, which confers upon it besides a direct in- 
fluence over the «dminf<<tnitton of these esfabltth 
meni". over the apitoinlment of the a<lministrulorH 
of tbo church lauds, and over all that relates to 
the material Interests of the parishes. —The in- 
ternal oririinizaii-'ii nf tin- ircst.mt , ur F.vaniri l 
ical, religion, promisc<l by the cousliluliou, has 
tta foundation In the communal and synodal ref- 
lation of Scjit 10. 18T5i. \vlii<1i <-.t:i')li«lic<| (-'-"/i- 
^kfffancunU, and diHtrict and provincial syn<Mls, 
as well as a general 8>'nod. These regulation'^ 
enter into all iM)ssil)le detail-, even to pn'scril)ing 
that they shall commence llieir ntcciii)<_rs with a 
prayer. — The Catholic religion is much more in 
ilepi ndi'Dt of tlie state than the orangelicjd nliz- 
ion. Tliere is not even a concordat. The hidt 
J)e mUnte ain'ntani tn, date<l July 1(>, is21, and ac- 
opptinl by royal ordinance f)f Aug. 23, IbSl, i* n<»t 
a treaty, allhouurh it was preceded by mirotiations. 
Il >i tilc«.|helH)un<lari(.sof tIiediiHese«i. it re^Mihiics 
what relates to the flfrtiita of archbishoijs and 
liWio|>s i.y the (h.ipicr* of the catbeilrals (with 

p iiml o\ :il ', ami iri it- i)f (lie eiuiow nienl of 
the .sees, hy ri;;lil of indemnity for the ftccuhiriza- 
tlun of (ho property of the rliurrh effected in 
1810. The state had rc^ rv. d it- i i'4ht'^. ami no- 
t.'ibly that of ucliug as interniediury in tlie rela- 
titnn betw<H'n (be inshops and the holy we. In 
IS 10 l!ie yt ite n'>:indi>ii"<l this riv'ht. .\rli< le "^ix 
tecu of the constitution of l.HTiO alo'lisiiid ii. and 
allowed the bi»ho|is to com*spon4l directly uilh 
their superior. — The hisliops cnjoye<l in Prussia 
vtTy extended rights, and the gitvemment fuvon-d 
them in a very special manner. But. althuuirh 
the rrason u not very clear, a conllirt arose be- 
tween them and the government In 1890, after the 



proclamation of the infallibility of the pope, which 
was about coincident with the Franoo-Oennui 

war. The conflict threatened to become more and 
more envenomed, the government ilemaudiiig tiiat 
the clergy should recognize the supremacy of the 

state, while the priests, and, al)oveall, the bishops, 
professed that the orders of the sovercijrn poutilT 
took pn^ccdi ncn of tbelawH of the countr)- To 
combat the ultramontane spirit without miildliug 
witli the Infernal matters of religion, the govern- 
ment i>rM[.<i-, (i ami the cliambers passed many 
laws, of which tiie following is a very brief analy- 
sis. — law of MnyW, 1 873. This law applies to 
Catholic priests as well as to Pn)tcstjmt pastors or 
ministers; it exacu that every ecclesiastic appoint- 
ed to a parish aball be Oerman. and that he shall 
have studii (1 lhcr)lofry rcLTiilurly, i itlier in a uni- 
versity or in u higher ccclesiasticiU seminary fur- 
nishing an erinlvalcnt Instruction, and whose phm 
of sttnii' S shall have Ik-cii apjiroved hy the minis- 
ter. IJcfore entering ll«e ncminary, or U-ing en- 
rolled in the univenity, the pupil has to pass an 
examination to prove that he htts made his hu- 
manities. The professors of a small or of a large 
seminary, aIthou{u:h pri«-sts, must ^how their eapae> 
ity by an examination. In case of transgression, 
llie stale can n'fuse the Hubsidien or cnilowmenl«. 
The ecclesiastic :d superiors (bishops, for example), 
iM'fore proceeding to an appointment, must present 
(nnike known the name of) the candidate, to the 
superior president of the province, and wait tliir 
ty days; if there is no objection, the appointment 
mRv he made. Objection may be taken • 1 , If the 
cantlidate has not pa-scd thmtiL'h tin' ro([uircd 
course of study; 2, if be has committed any crime 
or misdemeanor: and 8, if his previous ronduet an- 
Ihori/cs the L'i>\ i itunent to think that he will not 
Hubmil to the laws of the ctnuu ry. The nomina- 
tions made contrary to tliesc provisions are null and 
void; the sinte can keep back the salary of bish 
o|>s (the (o rman text s}»ys only, "of those who 
ai>|>r>inl and indict fines upon tlietn, as high 
as l.tXMi thalers. if they leave tlio places vacant. 
The atwive provisions have no retroactive effect, 
only a delay of a certain time is ll.\e<l for foreiini 

I priests to be naturalir.ed. — Lav ^ Jfag 12, 1878. 

I Tills law regulattrs what concerns thodlsripline of 
the vario>is Christian chnn-hes. No disciplinary 

i punishment can Ije indicted, except by a German 
authority. It may consist of fines, of Imprison* 
ment (detention in a hnii^c (.(' i!, i it.mt^]. <'V even 
uf recall; but when il e.\cee<ls a maximum tixed 
by law, It must be approved hy the auperior 
authority, to whom a wriiim d' ci-ion pivini; the 
reasons therefor niu-t U? Hubtniitetl. An appeal 
may lie taken. In certain cases mentlooed, to a 
viijn ri»>r << r !c-iasf ic:d trilmnal, whose TnemberS, 
to the nuiiiln rof cli vcn, arc irremovable. — Ltitt 
"f 1S7:V This law applies eijually "to 

all churchi'S and all reliiHons."' and forbiils the 
publication of internal disciplinank' measun-s (ex- 
communication, etc.). Tliese measures niust not 
be dishonoring, under iM'naity of a line of from 
900 to OW llialen, and of Impriionnient for nol 
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overs jnr. There ia question here of measures 
taken agiUnst laymen ; the dinoipUnnry penalties 
H'Tiunst ecclesiastics are nmilatnl by the law of 
JAay la. 1878. — Lat» iff May U, 1878. This tells 
llow one may team a religion (the law does ncrt say 
vfiitnge a relii^inii ; its |,iiiL:iiaL;i' is broader), and 
regulales Uiu civil cou^ueuccsi wiiich may Iw 
attached to thb change. This biw frees also an 
Isnieliie l:ind!iol<ItT fnim coiilributiii': tn tlic fx- 
pcn«4>H of llie Cliristiau religion. — A law of Fel>- 
niaiy. 1874, establtshed dril marriage in Pnusia, 
and siirioiiv; drrisions reco-rnized as fatJiDlic llio 
ecclc>ijvstic» wIk> do not arr<'])t the infallihilil y of 
thei»ope. A decree of tlw superior tribunal (July, 
187:H) declared that it did not lielong to a (ribtiual 
to iii«-tins:nish iK'tweeu doj^iuas. and to decide 
■whi( h are ••hanieterintlc; it wa<« sullicient for tlie 
** Old Catholics " to declare them.'telves Catholic, to 
be considered Huch. — The Ul)crul n'gime which 
existetl t)eforc 1870 in regard to convents and re- 
ligious bodies caused these inatitutkma to multiply 
tn Pmssia. so that oeitatn tneonyenlences resuhed. 

HnWrVi T. jH titiotTi \\\Tf a(M M •v^ii 1 to tile flKlIU 

ber of deputies of Prussia, and the quustiou was 
thorou^lj treated In a report of the eminent pro- 
fessor Ont ist, of flic university of Berlin (session 
of 1868. document Xo. 231). Wc are obliged to re- 
fer lo that for the esplaoation and diwusslon of 
principle's, limiting oursi lvcs lu ri' to L'iviii'.; Rome 
siAtisticai information borrowed from that due- 
iiment. 
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Ample details will he found In the above men- 
tioned report. Hy a decision of .Tune \Tt. 1872. 
the mmister of public Instruction e.xeluded, for 
the future.the members of relifrious orders from all 
participation in the instruction in public K'bo()I^>. 
The order of Je^uit.s was, moreover, completely 
banished from Qennany by ibe law of July 4, 
1972. For the continuation of this subject see 
Okkxan Empire. —The Israelite religion in not 
iiul>ject to any surveillance on the jmrt of tlie 
atale. which lias alno out granted it any aubHidy. 
It administers Its affairs with jHTfeci freedom. 
Tlic communities form p nentlly recognized pri- 
Tate fwielicH; some, however, liave received cor- 
porate rights. — VIT. PnbUr Kihimthn. The Im- 
port uiicc of education liii^ In < n n < n_niize.l fur a 
long time in Prussia, nnd in the Mventeenth 
centnnr tlie gi»verament tooic measures to extend 
ifs U neflls Tbe code of 1701 d'<lared tbat 
>»<li'><.l* and universiticj* were public eslablisli- 
mrni-. which could be Opened wilhoat the au- 
ihori/j»tion of tbe itafe i bnrLT' •! with their siirvei) 
lance. This code was the ]Kiiut of de[>arture for 



quite a liberal legislation, which the constitution 
of 1850 developed. '* Science and instruction." it 
said, "arc free; educalion for the young shall lie 
furnished by public schools. I'arents can not 
deprive their children of the degree of instruction 
wbi( b tbe |)ul>lic primary school is charged with 
conferring. Ail persons who con prove l)cfore 
the authorities their morality, their capacity and 
tb«'ir knowledge, may teach or open schools. All 
public or private ctilablLihment», whose purpose is 
Instruction, are subject to the surveitlanee of the 
state. In cst.iblishing public primary' schools, the 
dilTen nceof religion must be talien into consider- 
ation m much as possible. UcligiouH instruction 
U given in them untler the direction of the churches 
or religious associations (dissenting parish). The 
direction of the external interests of the public 
primary scliools, in which instruction must be 
gnituitous, iH'longH to tlic communm, which must 
also sustain the ex|xnscs of their establishment 
and maintenance. The state iutcnreuesonly when 
the commune la unable to fulfill this duty, and 
ivithin the limit of tbe want. A law shall regu- 
late all tltat concerns public in«truction, and, 
meanwhile, the existing organfaeatlon will be pre- 
s<'rve<l " — Su< h are the principles put forward by 
the constitution of 1850; the new law promised 
by the constitution was presented Nov. 8. 1809. 
but it was not adopted. Till it shall Ih- otherwise 
arrangttl, the jtriinary (or eleinenlarv) tichool is 
placed under the lot ul authority, ami its support 
is in eharire of the inenilx rs of the HcJittdroiniinin/', 
including all tiie head.s of houi^choldt*, while the 
jmMkeal eommmne tnclodca only the inbabitant.s 
possesaing a property or a revenue sufficient to 
entitle them to l)e municipal electors. The heada 
of households are refjuired to contriluite to the 
sup|K)rt of the school in pro|)ortion to their 
means,* not Including the school fee duo from 
the parents. The expenses of building a scIkmiI 
house are charged to the municipal fluids, with 
subsidies from the lords or proprietors of noble 
I)r()perti( if tin re are any. and tiiially of the 
state. — But if instruction is not jet entirely gra- 
tuitous, despite article twenty-five of the constitu- 
tion, it has for a long time iK-t'ii obliL'alorv .Ml 
children wlm do iiut receive at home the prescribed 
in.<4truction mtisl attend tbe ])riniary school, under 
p«'nally of a fine ami even of Imprisonment for 
tlie iMirents. — The number of schools, of teachers 
and of pupils in Prussia, for the dates mentioned, 
may Ik' gathered from the following table : 
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• \Vh:it in rallixl in^tnhnuK. It tlio sbollslunrnt of tho 
Krti'Hil jNij'inenl. nnd itK ri pinremint by a vcbool tax. Acta. 
»lly tlx-rv Ik a tiiixisl coiiibiiiatinii, whirli tevmt to aiuiwer 
ihf |jur|Mi«<.'. Tli«-r>-fori' ihf govcminoiii bM dfuianded, but 

[ II) v.\u\. til.- Tvix ni (if utido tiNatr-flw. Which pTMcrihss 

t Kniiuitoui! «ducaUoa. 
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According to a table publiahed in 1869 by the 
ZetUthrift ot the bureati of statistics, there were, 

in tlif primiiry Rcboolji : IC S jH i ci nt.; in 1S2,), 
18.5 per cent.'; in 1828, 14.6 per cent.; in 18;31, 
15.2 per cent, of the male population. It re- 
miiineHl the same in ISftl ; in ^vr find 16.9 

per cent. For the year 1872. Brachelli estimated 
tlM muiiber ct primary ecboola at 84.700, and that 
of f^rlioliirs lit 3 OnO.OOO. In 1870 t!ipri' were in 
Prussiii Meventy-!)i.\ normal schouls, tifty-si.x of 
which wave Protestant and twenty Catliolic. Since 
18(50, < I('Vfn nnrnml scliools belonjnna; to the for- 
mer rfligiuii, ami tivf bclun^rini; to tliu latter, have 
been established. — Bf-tomlary instniction is rcp- 
rOMnted by schools of diHereut natures and dif- 
ferent degrees. Tlic 204 f/i/iniiaMumg (lyceums) 
were attended in the winter of 1870-71 by 52,657 
pupilrt. not including the 5,895 pupils of the pre- 
paratory schools, which miikos one pnpil in 468 
inhabitants (t lie elementary cla.sses not included). 
The thirty-three pro/ifmnanum* (ooUeget») had 
1^448 pupils, besides UttS pupils of elementary 
Ohwses. The sevent v si.x ndltKhnl n (sc liouls of 
exact sciences) of the lirst rank had 20.026 and 
9»680iNiiini; tbowof the seoond rank had S.fMMI 
and 1,001 piipUl; the higher city scliot^is, fifty- 
nine In number, final examination in which enti- 
tled the pupil to enter the militaiy lenrlce a year 
earlier than provided by law, were altcniicd by 
7.008 pupiln, not including 1,818 pupils in the ele- 
mentary elapses; the twenty which did not enjoy 
this right had 1,817, and seventy-four pupils. 
The total number of pupils receiving secondary 
instruction was 89,275 (the elementary classes 
included) ; tlwt ia, one pupil in 276 inhabitants. 
These nombem indicate those who remained till 
thr (•1<*S4', but. in nalitv. the attendance was 
89.102 and 15.584; that ia, 114,686 pupils, one in 
816 Inhabilante. — Styerior Instmction belongi to 



the umversitiei of Berlin, Kfoigslierg, Qreifs- 
wald, Breslau, Halle. Bonn, Gottingen, Kiel. 

and ^ruiluirir. Miinstcr may be addei), although 
three faculties only arc represented there. Pader- 
bom and Braunsber; hare faculties of Catliotte 
tbeolo'Tv (besides those which are anniM d to 
many universities). Berlin. Kuuigsberg and DUh- 
seldorf have aeademiea of the One arts, and there 
arc, in nddilinn, airricultural academies, military 
and naval schools, and other institutions which it 
would be tedious to enumerate. Tlic universltlea 
had, in 1873, about 8,000 matriculated students, 
and 1,600 to 1,800 young men who are simply 
authorized to follow the courses. In 1673 these 
universities had 404 profes.<ior8 in ordinary (in- 
cumbents). 166 extraordinary professors, and 241 
j>nnt/-<for«n/:ea (free professors); 50 masters taught 
the languagea. etc. — The surveillance of the 8tat» 
over adueallon Is exercised by the minister of 
public instruf and tlir difTcn'nl autboritir-i 
dei)endent upon him. Such are the provincial 
colleges (committees), the district govemmcntn 
(prefects), and the s< hool inspectors Tlie inqieo- 
tion is generally exercised by the prie»t or pastor. 
In oooMquenoeof (heatrlfe between the state and 
the church (chiefly, but not entirely, the Catholic 
church), by the iaw of March 11, 1872, wluclx 
accentuates the right of the state to the surveil- 
lance of Instruction, laymen have been appoint- 
ed, but they still constitute the mimiriiy. In 
execution of the sjime law. a roj'al ordinitnce 
of April 18, 1878, made the opening of schooia 
or boarding schools depend upon an admlnia- 
trative authorization. It Is not probable that tbia 
authorization will be granted to religious congre- 
gations. (See minliterial decree of Jtine 16, 197S.> 
— The number of professors, students, etc., at 
the Prussian univendties, during 1882-8, was aa 
foOowa: 



tnnvKBaiTiBs. 



K«9u . 



aiwifimAld.. 













Total, 




— Vrn. Bmntreu. Agriculture is very much ad- 

vance<l in Prussia. Tiiere is a rivalry between the 
government, the agricultural asjuciations, and 
even •inple Individuals, to forward the pro g r e s s 

of agriculture and tlie raisins^ of 8f(x;k. Many of 
tlieinOBt illustrious Gernum atrri' idturist.", Albert 
Block, Tliacr. Koppe, are Pru-«iatis. The tlour- 
Ivhintr cnndiiii'ii of airricultnrt- in I'nissja. despite 
a rallier uugrulcful t>uU and a relatively cold cli- 



mate. Is due to various causes ; but, among those- 

whicii have exercised tlie ;neatcat Influence, WO 
must mention tlie abolition of serfdom in 1807, 
and the regulation, by the edieia of September, 
1^11. of the nlations iMtwcen the former liirda 
and their fnctl M rfs. The |Ktinl was to give to 
these latter their share of the land, which thcy 
had cidiivated from father to son, and at the same 
time tuku into account the righla of the lordsw 
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The diTirioa bad to be made amicably; and iu j 
dioae cases where there was a dimtereement, the 

paaiants. h.ivin.: \\v tu n-'litan- u-ufnul of iin si>^- I 
ricollural propt-rty, guvc up a tliinl lu the lord, 
whito the peaaania who cuhlvated oo other condi- 
tions pivi> up a h:ilf Tlii M- iirovWinns cotiM Ik- 
fuUnknl eiUicr by actually giving up u bulf or 
third of the land, or by preserving tliai portion. 
bikI jiax ine an aunuiil ri'iit in corn or in silver. 
Special jigtiuts were appointr<l to put tbi-M." ar- 
rangements Into execution act-nrding to the views 
of the etn-tjnment (" con'olidalion of property '*). 
The edt-i-ts uf iIua a(:r»riuu law were tbeu com- 
plfti-d by a ei-ricH of nuasurca, which bore their 
fniiis. We will cite but one pifoof among many. 
In 1858 there were 762. 1S7 agrieultttrlBts woricfnp 
tlii-irown pr<>]x rti( s, apiiu»<t 88.218 fiinnen*, lut- 
tagert and stewards. To this number must be 
added 4S1,544 beads of famlHes. who carried on 
nci' 'il'ori' a* iin n( o --i>ry imlu^ifr)'. — Tin- un a 
of the kingdom is dividt-U aa fulluwit, among tUv 
different branches of enltivatko; arable lands 
and giinlfiis. .'in. I p<T {-int.; nicatlows anil juis- 
turus, lb.8; fore-ts. 23.1; total, 91.5 per cent.; 
lands not enltivait-d. 8.5 per cent. — The terri- 
toiiy prior to l^fifl ( 10-2 /ton, iXK) luctari-s) wn-s di- 
vided into pruiHirtifs, of K-ss than tive 
muigt nt (iu all. 2,227,813 MoryeM); 617.420 prop 
crtics, of five to thirty morgtm (8,428.751 mor- 
gen*) ; 891.ri06. of 80 to 80O nknyeru (85.918.017 
w»rgen»): 15.070. of 300 to 600 m.>r>j4u» (6.04H.222 
ss0/y«iM); 18,8Ui3, of more than 600 vtorgms 
(4t. 117.819 maryenM in all). The moree n Im ((lunl 
to .8897 acns. The |)ro(luce of the land dix'- 
not appear to be so high as might be euppotied 
from the advanced state of agrieukmvl processes. 
Tlie av< nisre vicM of wheat \a e-ititn;U( <l at 9 
tchtfftU per moryen; of rye, at 8.60; of barley, at 
10.7%: of oats, at 18.S5; of buckwheat, at 7.17; of 
p«';i»»-. at <? .W; nnd of colz;!, at 8 60. The avcraire 
pr<Klu( lion is lU million he«:tolilres of wheat. Oy of 
rye. 12 of Ifcirley, of oats, and 170 of jmtatoes. 
— The Hheni>*b pr«>viu<t; is hniH'rior in fertility to 
all the utiieni. It prodaees the greatest i]uantity 
of wine; out of 500.000 to 600,000 eimerN. 450,000 
Id 550,000 arc produced in the Rbcuiiih province. 
On the other hand, this province is much lew rich 
in livi- si<>t k: the provinces of Pni--ia. Ponieniuia 
and Posen are the richest in cattle. According 
to the census of 1878, there were In Prussia 
2.274.0.53 horM.'s. OJH inuli-s, s T.-,i v s.r><H).672 
burned cattle, 18.569,624 wool-bearing aniniaU. 
4.t7S.Ml bogs, and 1,474.886 gnats. — Prussfai is 
ri< h in mine*. The total v.ihie of prodin tion was 
estimated at 59,312,950 tlmlcnt in ltMi7 (the new 
provinces Included); at 68,881 .708 thalcrs In 1868, 
and at 478,517 in l^tin I?y th-- aid of 110.Hl<t 
Workmen, 4>'0,C1M).5IJ <juiatal« {'ti) k.ilo^'nininie«) 
of coal wen- cMiaeied in 1n(J9; J IS*. .551, 211 
rpiintal.H of unthnu ile (by H.!n2 wnrkment. and 
coiuiiderable quantitie-s of niinemls {57.SU1.3>«0 
quintaU), of stom-x. and other miixTal maieriak 
The t<»tni number of miner* wa-* IKM.tKW, having 
to support 881,476 women and cUildren. Iu 1869, 



i four kilogrammes of gold and 1,638 kilognunmea 
of silver were extracted. In 1871 Prussia pro- 

I dn< « d 874,263 qnintalsof nnwnnight ( a>t in>n, 
5.6««9,U44 quiutuU of inercbuudibe in cai>t iron, 
1,840.180 quintals of sheet Iron, 157.448 quintals 
of tin. 1 <M»1.042 quintals of iron wire, 3,6fV1.0<V4 
quintals uf sin-l, and a proportionate quantity of 
Imr intn. The imp<niation of unwrought iron, 
amounted, in the sante year, to ll.!M{) 11') (Hiiii 
tals, an4l that of wrought iron to 5.6*54.747 <niin- 
tals; the e.\|»oi-tation amounted to 4.137.844 quin- 
tals of unwrought iron, and to 0.357.001 quintals 
of wroupht iron. — The pnKiuction of zinc 
amounted to nioii- than 1,200.(KX) quintals nf un- 
wrought zinc, to 3.50.000 iitiintabi of carbonate of 
Kinc. and 3.50.000 quintals of sheet zlne; that of 
1« ail to 365.000 quintals; that of mpper to .50.000 
quintals. Nickel, artwnic and some other metals 
in less extent are also found. — The textile Indus* 
trii s arr (|uitr important, espi rially in the we-tern 
part of the kingdom. There were iu lb61. 651.145 
spindlesof carded wool, 47.188 spindles of combed 
wYiol. 398.071 si.indlesof cotton. 106, ."OH spindles 
of flax. The numtxr of looms wu.s in all 1U0.715, 
of which 80.893 were for tissues of silk and half 
silk. TC !>f»3 for ti>su<*s «»f cotton, 42,667 for tissues 
of Ila.v. ULS."^ for ti>sue!* of wool or half wo<i|, 
2,815 for hosiery, 4.244 for rihbons, and the rest 
for various things. In these figures aiw not in- 
cludetl 276,266 looms which are in operation only 
during the intervals between other labors, and 
principally for domestic wants. These flgurea 
(which were the most recent in 1878) have much 
im reaM d since; an<l if we take into aeeouiit tin- 
annexations, they may be considered as having 
doubled. — Among otiier important industries wo 
will citr ilif 0.54 su;:ar manufactories, wiiii h trans- 
form into Hugur twenty-dve metric quintals of 
beet root (18^). producing about 8 per cent, of 
brown sugar; the H distill. ■ri('>;, which used 
(1H72) 5,8<.>0.t:M)0 .schellelH (55 liit( -*of grain, and 
more than thirty one million sclietTe I s of (Miiatoea; 
the 8,826 breweries, great and small, which pnv 
(luce Ih ( r. a part of wliieh is exported. It it 
propiT aKo to mention the tanneries, pH|>or fao> 
toricM, bushel making, and other like industries.— 
Transportation by land in 1878 was facilitated by 
13,080 kilomi lres of ndlway, and hy an excellent 
net work of highways and roods; the rivers and 
canala are also numerous and well kept. — The 
commerce of Prussia enilirac c-. fur exportation, 
agricultural products (cereals, brandy, wool, etc.), 
minerals, tiwues, and some other merchandise; 
for itiUM.rl.-iiii'ii. alune all, colonial coniminlities, 
cotton and other niutertuU and olijeiis of lu.xury. 
Besides, almost an raw or manufactured producia 
fi"_Mire ui>on the tabl. s of eomtneree. It is not 
|x»ssitilc'. however, to give the aniounl of cxportH 
and imports, nor the total value of the lonnm rce 
of Pnissin, lM'cau»eits territory i«tonfounde<l with 
that of the ZiA/Zcvrriw. (See this word.) We can 
only know what has enterwl by the frontiers or 
the bureaus of PniMsia. The iontitutiun of the 
ZuUverciu has been eminently uhcful to Ptusalaa 
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commerce, as wvll as to Gi'rnian commerce in 
general, and a part of its progma b due to it 

This projn'*"''*, very |n m-plllilc aln*a(ly, ran only 
incn'ii-si' liy tliu Mi|>pr«*s>i()n of the lust v«.-sti<:t-* of 
the guilflH (Zun ftr), by (lie inultipHcation of h-hso- 
cintions of on-dit, and the udvanrcmcnt of clu m- 
istry aad mccliuuics. (Compare Guhman Em- 
pire.)!* Mavricb Block asd Db Stb. 

* The foUowing table Hbowa iln ijtwiniitics udnlMof 
rmU and of II^IU- {BrannkiMt), Ibc qmotitiM in 1,|OOI> toan, 
aiMl tlw valuiii in 1 000 mark, la tb« vuioM provtocet of 

I*nm-ia iltirink' the year 1880 : 
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14.00S.S 
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l«7.4 
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«i.t7(.» 


»o.air 


9,sr4.« 


».t68 


The fol lowing ubio •how* ttie qnaatitift nod valne, in 1,000 
toHHAnd 1.000 mark, of dM ban and ooppororairnidaeed in 
PniMia in the ve*r 1880: 


PROVUkCEa. 


Ir-m Ore. 


Copper Ore. 


iQuanUUm 
In ijow 
ton*. 
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to >y 


ta IjOtO 
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na) 0 
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4nf) 6 
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1 S 
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90 
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11.994 



Not ilitluili i! In Ih'' ta>uiliir »l.at<'iiiriiti> i^-iv ii nlvovp arc rilic 
and Iiu i<T< n, hiliii. 1. niij olln r iiiinrral priwlui «•. mid 
•iUiT on-K nri" lik<'«i'<.- found In lYiii?ii;i, tli'- quaiir ti' - 
■tiiouiitiug to Jll»>.ilili) tonj-, ntid llic v.iliK- to luiirk, 
in ISMl. TJi'' t"t.»l rDUiiiii; priKiiii ,• <if tbv klnc'l'im Jim<miil- 
p«J to .'77,:)i>l.(»A) l<.ii«, uuil the T.iliii- to.'{||,J.ii...»Niiiiirk, or 
in5 7li.>»i. in th.> j. nr - Tin- |ir.»-lii< ti t. . f tli.' r:i<«t 

Jtnport iiit min< r,il. « ".il. In rriii>^i.i, nft'T Trtiitl.v incrcjifintr 

for nb')ut thirty >. tr-, fr i IHio tu 1M71. n-nclK-d ilB limit Mt 

tfii' liitt< r d:itr', »tj« ii th re rniiif to hi' iiii ,i|(|iarrnt cxhiuio- 
tion I'f 111'- fji liU. Unt y. itr* IfC5 .md \^:>; ai: t-hovvt-d 
a 1 TIT" iiiT' T^c in produi I on, Tti" fiiI|..\N inu" -t it'-inciit 
Kiv. .. .ift. r ofTl'-lal rrtnriiK. III. qnaiil ti. - of n.ul. . \rlii..lvf 
of lignitf ( HnmnkohU ), rulMtl la Uiv kiugUuiu Uuriug tbc 
perimi flomiaMco ilM> : 



TCABS. 


Anntu.l Avt'i 
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TIh' mal ■Inn' in the Rnhr-MaarMorf d(«trlrt wbicb «x> 
InMl ov«f HMNV than (ni mka In Imsth. rontribote nearljr 
onp-kalf of tbc Ial4l ptodoee, vbllc ihr nKil |>itJ>nf ibr rivar 
tiaar, altoated in ibr adwtbwwlara anisk* of tbo Rhaalali 



PUBLIC DEBTS. (See Debts, Katioxa&» 
State akd Looal.) 

PUBLIC L.\ND8 OF TUE UMTED 
ST.4TES. T)u> United States lias alwajs twen 

favomlily situated as n^frards land, one of the 
tliri'e iinporlaiit factors in production. There 
baa ever been ofx-u to the settler an almost iiu- 
limitvd quuDtity of rich and uncultivated soil, 
on vi-Iiich he may loc-nle, and take such part as 
ilm l:i\v allows at a cost which makes it rnther a 
gift tUau a purchase. The economic effects of 
this are too evident to require any extended 
notice. It Ims pt-rmilfed nii iinoxnmplcd growth 
of popuiatiuu without that prcssuro upon the 
productive capacity of the soil for the nrceaaaiy 
food which is so niarknl in (>M< r cntiniri'--: it 
has oflercU to tlie iuliabitunis of the more dcut>ely 
settled countries of Europe an opportunity to lm> 
jirovc (li' ir condition hy cniivTMlion, little tr no 
cajiital olhtT than what Is no (•>>.arv to rtai li the 
land l><Mn>r ri-<|iiin-d; tthas in this way attracted 
the labor, skill, ami accumulated experience from 
tlioae Countries, ami thii.s applie<l them to develop- 
ing the internal re^M^urccs of this nation, permit* 
ting an adranoe in industry and commerce com- 
mensurate with' the extension of agriculture: it 
has. in a nieasure, regulated the wa^res of lalnir, 
maintaiuiug them at a higher level tliau they 
would otherwise hare ottalned, not only by fur- 
nishin'.: an almndani'cof chejip fiHxl.hnt by nlTi r 
ing to the wurkiugiuan au opirartuniiy of iucrciu>- 
ing his returns should hb wages in industry fall 
lu lnw what he nu::ht obtain from cnltivatitiir the 
land; it luw made the Uuitefl StiilcM the chcaix-st 
marlcci for food products, and hva brought the 
European nalii>n«< to itn dooiw for tin ir supplies; 
and, tinaU\', it ha.H made us a nation of lamlownet^i, . 
and thus not only a strong nation, able to as^iini> 
lale the vast number of immitrrnnt.^ whi« h an- 
nually come to its shores, by giving them a direct 
interei^t in tlic stability and maintenance of itn 
institutions, but also a nation in which a marked 
distinction of chwscs Is hnpoasible. one man being 
aspxKl as another, and all pi^s^cssiin; e(|Ual flghtS. 
The laws which govern tlie transfer and dbpoai- 
tlon of pro|H rty have also tended to produce tkb 

praTl1lc^ and wbldi rtuvA tbrlr aitata iaia Bavartaa aad 
FKncb territorjr, Atmlab «ba.it tbo aUlb poftof Uie coal pnMl« 
we of PrnMia. The coal raitwd in Pniaata amovnls to n 
prr cent, of tlie taui coal prodoctloa of amaaay.— Fnuals 
liaa a very large and complH« •jrntnn of rallwajra. On Majr 
Mb im, ihclonfthoT tba BjratMD open ftir tnfle was oa fol- 
loara ; 

Uaatb.tnkiloniittaa. 

1{nllwnyiiowm<d1qrtbe alate 14.M 

Um tittl by phvntt^ roinpanicH : 
UmitT flair Rdniinii-tntinn 

Under private adiuluUtntioa a.745 

T^'f ^1^1 *•»*••*■•••*••••■■*■ JUa988 

In lfC8 the Ilnea ownrd by the atate bad a Inglh of only 
4,1H8 kilomctnrf. while thoM* owned by private enmpaalM 
citcndMl to 18.HH0 kllomi-tr*>M. — All tbi- lim» of tb* fiirmer 
lefritorit>i> of lianorrr, llt-wx*. and Na«MU ate owned by tbe 
ftatc, and the wlioli- of the Riilwayaof Pniaata wtU in liSM 
become national prupi'i ty. — 8. M. 
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. result, aad " iree trade in land " is almost aUto- 
luttt. Tkb, for the hkmI |wrt, reralts in placing 

the land in (he h.imls of those \vti<> inrontl to ml 
liviite iiml (Ifvclup iis pnKluctivciH->, an<l thus 
insures a ru h n-iurn from it. — From the very he- 
piuniiiL'. tht re has hmi nn nluindrince of eheap 
and fi rtih* luud. The origiual tliirt< »-n states con- . 
- tuined 341,730 aqinre miles, or 'JIn.T.M. JsO nen-s. 
but the claims recognlzc«l in the dctinitivc treaty 
of pvwa with Great Britnuj In 1783 increased the 
extent of territory to N}<t.iMH) si|iiare miles, or 
«<Sdl.200,000 acres. Since liuU time ilie national 
domain has been more than quailrupled. In 
1S():5. l.I^'J.TVi ^«^lIilre mile?*, or T.Vj.lMIl . >'i :i. k h. 
Were purelwiHxl from Fruucv. and in IblV a fur- 
ther tract of 00,988 square miles, or 87.081.590 
oere*, was punha^i'd from I^Mtin. The anncva 
tion of Texas, iti lb45, bnw2^t 274.3a6 bquurc 
miles, or 176.587,840 eeres, «id In 1850 a fmrduue 

from ^I^•xi(•o add>'d about W'.'. VJS stuiare miles, 
or 884.44;i.<VJ0 uen-s. In 18.VU lands t») tlie extent 
of 101,767 wjuare miles, or 6o,l<K).8^ acres, were 
Ixjuiihl from Texas; in it<')3, s(|uarc niili s, 

or 29.143.400 aeres. from Mexieo; and in Ibiu, 
577.390 iM|uare mih s, or 809.529,600 acres, from 
Kuiwia. Since 1H03 ilie total urea of territory, 
purcUaacd ami aiuiexed, is 2.70;J,ti;J6 sqiian' miles, 
or 1.76^.727,040 acres. As many of tiu-se various 
tranafen contained matters in doubt or in litiga- 
tion, the results do not exactly a^irec with the de- 
tails. — The prcater portion of this land wais un- 
occupied save by Indian tribes, who aubtiuited 
chiefly br hunting and flahinf , and therefore had 
left almost untonclud the n.iturnl fcriiliiy of the 
soil and the rich iuiu<^ dcpoiUts l>eucath it. The 
or^t^Ml acUlMi vim came (o these shorre took 
pos^i-jvsion by richt of diseovory, and elairiied ex 
elusive title and po&session for thti governments 
tbejr represented, a daim which was, aooordiuK 
to the idea-s then prevailiiiir. irooil ns ntriinsl all 
other individuals or govt innu nts. Bui the In- 
dian tribes, which were at the timo settled Upon 
the territory, also claimed exclusive poss<'s-icm 
and CN'cupnncy as soverei^rn and absolute propri- 
etors. This possession was in a measure rn-ofr. 
nizt<d. " It wa.«i deemed a right exclu'-ively 
loDgin? to the ^vemment la fl« MVi-rei^^n ea|Nic- 
ity to eMin jiii^h the Indian title* and to perfect 
its own dominion over the soil, and dispose of it 
accoidliig to its own good pleasure. * * This 
ptioelplCt In th<' vii w of ihf Kuropeans, createil 
• peculiar relation between tiiem.selves and the 
aboriginal Inbabtlaats. The ktler were admitted 
to pt>ss^<i<« a present right of oi i upam y. or use in 
the s<ul, which was Hulic^rdiuale to the ultimnte 
dominion of the discoverer. They were admit- 
tttf to be the rijjhtful ocrnpants i>f the soil, w itli 
a legal as well as just claim to reluin i>o^><>«s!(m 
of U, and to use it according to their own di cre 
lion. In a certain sense they were permitt(*tl to 
cserclsc rishis of sovereipnty over it. They 
ndjrht sell or tnmsfcr it to the soven i:^ who di^ 
oorered it. but they were denied the authority to 
dii|KMe of It to tuy other peraons; and imtU sueli 



a sale or transfer, they were generally permitted 
to occupy as sovereigns de fxUf. But notwith 

standiiiLT this npancy, the European dis( tivr r 
ers claimed and cxen iM-d the right to grant the 
soil, while yet in iMi->sc»ion of the natives, sub> 
jw't, however, to their ri^rhf of <H-cu|Hin< y • and 
j the title so grantetl was universally a<iniilied to 
convey aaufflcieut title in ihe soil to the gnuilecs 
in perfect dominion." (I S>t<»ry Comment., p. 
I 8.) This principle was adopted by the United 
States, and its exclusive right to cMiuguish the 
Indian title, by purchase or conquest, has never 
been Judiehdiy fpusiicminl (Kent); and further, 

no la;nN .iti.aily i><( iii>ied by Indians have been 
thrown o]k.-u to purchase or si-ltlcnu.'ut until the 
title of the tribes has been duly extinguished. — 
The ultiniaic title to tin- Imid resided in the f'*»v- 
ereign; and when the coluuics revolted, this title 
becmne vested In the states. The eonsllttttloH of 
New Y«trk (1846) nH-o|^inzed tlii^ principle: "•The 
people of tliis stiite, in their ri^lil of H»vereignly, 
are deemnl to possess tlie original and tiltimate 
property in and to all limls w ithin tlie juri^lic- 
tion of the stale. ' and the e\» ri ise of the light 
of eminent domain is bttsed upon it. With landa 
already setlletl, and subject to private owncrslilp, 
the states also came into the poss«>ssionof unoccu-* 
pi«l territory, as yet public pr«)|>erty. which had 
been in vety general terms grantetl to individuals 
or to associations by royal charters. This publie 
land was ceded by the states to the fe<Jenil ^'ov-' 
crumeut, and formed the nucleus of the public do- 
main. While the national domain contains about 
4,00tXnfl0 Mjuare mili s, the public domain w lii< h 
has been acquired by the government of the 
United States, to be disposed of under and by the 
authority of the natioind fjoverntnenf . has amount 
cd to 2,894.235 square miles, or nearly three fuurt lis 
of I he total area of the countr}-. — Tlie title to this 
land beenme vr -ted in the Unitinl States, wln lher 
it was obluim d by purchase, ccKsion or aiuu x- 
ation. Tlie federal constitution provides, that 
"Congress shall have iwwer to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and reirulations respci ting, 
the territory or otlier projK-rty belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claima 
of the United States, or of any parti( nlar state.** 
(Art. IV.. g 2.) But is this absolute)! Would con- 
gress have the power to dispose of the public land 
in any n iy that may appeiir go<Hl at the time? 
In the short sketch of the hij>tory of legislation 
pertaining to the public lands. It will bo seen tliat 
almost every coiu eiva!)Ie methiMl of disp<»siii:_' of 
them has been udoptetl, but the United States has 
never asdumed the position of landlord (save as 
resjKH'ts nnm rul lands, nn ev|Hrimenl which ended 
so disastrously to the interests of the government 
as to be siw-iilily abandoned). It has rather l>een 
n trustee, to wIkim; aire the management of this 
important tru>-t was given. The deeil of cession 
i ritered into lietw«'«'n New Yoik and the Unileti 
Stales expressly provided that llie ceded lands nnd 
territory were to be held "to and for the only use 
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•ad benefit of siidi of the slates as ate, or ahall 

become, piirtie^; In fhf artirlcs of fonfrdcruioii." 
The cession of Virginia was niadc ou tlic cundi- 
tioodiuit buids " riiall be considered a common 
ftmd for the uv and benefit of such of the Uniti'd 
States as shall becitine meiubtTH of the confcHlem- 
tion, * * and shall be fkithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatever." As rcgimls the pur- 
cha.sed lands, they followed the same rule, :is ihey 
bad been paid for out of the national treasury, 
whose only sourw of Income was from general 
taxeit levied upon the i>eople of the stales. The 
United Statea was bound to bold and administer 
thew lands m a common fund, and for the use 
and l>eneflt of nil the folates, and for no other ii.'m- 
or purpose whatever. To waste or misapply this 
tuid. or to dlTot it from the common ben^t for 
which it w(i.>< conveyed, woiil(f 1n' a violation of the 
fniit. — The public land is held and dispoMxl of 
'in dw expectation that new itatea wlll be created. 
The federal constitution recites that " new states 
may Ix.' adniittt^l Ity the coiij^ess into thiM Union; 
but no new nxaxa shall be formed or ereded witUn 
the juri«<lirtion nf any otber state, nor any state 
be fornutl by the junction of two or more 8tati»s, 
or parts of states, withOItt tlM COBMOt of llie legis 
laturcs of the states concerned as well as of the 
congress." In the articles of confederation the 
eventual establishment of new states within the 
limits of the Union appears to have been wholly 
overlooked, although the poasible admission of 
Oanada was provide*! for. Under the constitution 
the power of congress is abaolute, save for the 
above restrictions. "Tlie power to expand the 
territory of the United Stafi s by the aflints^ion of 
new states is plainly given; and in the construc- 
tion of this power bgr all the departments of tlie 
povernni< nt. ii has been held to authorize llie tie- 
quisiiion territory not tit for admission at the 
time, but to be admitted iw soon jls its |K>pulation 
and situation would entitle it to admis.sion. It is 
acquired to become a stale, and not to l»e la-Id as a 
colony, and governed by congress with absolute 
authority; and as the propriety of admitting a 
new state is committed to the sotmd dl'scretion of 
congress, the power to acquire ii rtitury for that 
purpose, to be held by the United Slates until it is 
in a stiitable condition to become a state upon an 
equal footing with the other states, must rcSt upon 
the same di>crction. It irt a question for the po- 
litical department of the government, and not the 
judicial. ;md wli.itevrr the politic al <l<'partnn rit of 
the government shall recognixeas within the limits 
of the United States, the Judicial department is 
also l)ouud to recognize and to n<lniinisit r in it 
the laws of the l*nite<l States, -o far as they apply." 
(Supreme Court I". S. , in Drcd Siott rn. Sand- 
ford, 19 llow., 393.)— Ilut land Is not valuable 
without capital and lalior lo make it pr(Mluetive; 
though it is one of the im|)on!int instruments of 

{iroduction. it is not profitable when left lo itself, 
t moat be improved «nd its fertility deveio|)ed in 
certain lines by the application of tabor the 



results of previous labor. At first tiiepmbilc lands ^ 

were regarde<l as a source of revenue. " It is now 
no longer," said the Federalist in 178U, " a point 
of speculation and hope, Uiat the western territory 
is a mine of vast wealth to the United States: and 
altltough it is not of such a imture as to extricate 
them from their preaeni distresses, or for somb 
time lo come to yield any regular supplies for the 
public expenses, yet it nmsi liereafter be able, 
under proper management, both to effect a gradual 
discharge of the domestic debt, and to ftumish for 
a certain period liberal tributes to the federal 
treasury." But in time the con9er\'ative policy 
adopted in the first years of the republic wne 
gradually broken down, and the lands cetsed to 
!)e an object of revenue, and began to be (Iisi>os«^d 
of, chiefly with a view to settlement and cultiv»> 
ttott. Originally selling only in townships, congress * 
has disposed of the soil in snialli r and smaller 
portions, until at length it sells in parcels of no 
more than forty teres. iMtgb grants have been » 
made without compensation to states, corporations 
and individuals, fur all manner of reasons, many^ 
of which were of a very qnestlonnble character; 
donations which could not but open the door to 
abuses, and tempt dishonesty, joblx-ry and log- 
rolling to secure them. The lil)erHl policy of dis- 
posing of the lands has been shamefully ahu-sed, 
and the public lands have ever formed a f>omt of 
attack from those who profit by tlie meancHt and 
most corruptible characteristics of the legislator. 
»In spite of fraud, the land policy has resulted 
in making this nation what it is, as its greatness 
depends upon the products of the aolL There la 
ettll an abundance of rich land easy of access and 
open to the first comer, and the wave of immi- 
gration whidi floods the conntry proves to how 
great an extent thefirivilege is appireelnted. Gen* 
sus after census gives evidence of the imraensn 
development of the resources of the country; and 
were it not for a n^lrictive commercial policy, no 
nation on the face of the earth could attain the 
wealth anil power that this nation is capable of 
se<<uring, and no country could afford n better 
field for enterprise. As it is, this is so now to a 
great extent, but it Is capable of almost indefinite 
extension. The country is still comparatively 
sparsely settled, and there is no necessity of offer* 
ing any s|M'cial inducements to settlers, lliearen 
of settlement, population, and av. raize density of 
settlement, or number of persons to a square mile, 
at each decade, are shown In tlie following table: 
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BrilUh fleet an«i nation. ' — In 1802 the provin- 
cial authorities of Louisiana gave nntirc tiuil the 
commercial privili-tr'" <ii joyed iin<lrr the treaty 
of 1785 had ceiisc-d, juhI. » oiilrury lo ihr pn»visi<>n» 
of the treaty, they failed to provide nny means by 
which, even in a mudifled form. th<-y mi^lit lio 
conliniKtl. This action of llie Spanish aiillioritiefs 
nalumlly aroux-*! ^rrenl indiu'ii i'ioti :iinon;;the in- 
habitants of the »tat«a> burdvriuj; the MK^issippi. 
and on a TvnKniBlrftDce by congm« the privili'ires 
were restored. It Was not until Dit i n\l>cr. 
that the nccrct .treaty of San Ildefouso became 
known to Jeffcrmn, who at once took fitc|M to 
Mcure po^M s>iori of at least a pari of the terri- 
tory, the plan at lirsl including ouly New Or- 
leanii. the island of New Orleans, and Florida. 
But Napolion, wlio was at that lime Tof» Imsily 
enga^-d iu his attack upon Kngiand lo pay much 
attention to hl» Dchemcs of coloniatatiun. nod was 
mui h presscil f(ir money, would st il all or none, 
and this was finally agreitl lo, the priie nanuti 
being 60.(KH).IN)0 I'ivrt^. tOgCtbcT with claims 
amoanting to 20.000,000 livrcs more. The treaty 
of cession was signe<l April 80, and ratilied Oct. 
19, 1808. Spain at tirst .showc-<l a dis{>osition 
to oppoHC Uie sale, as by the secrut treaty the 
tnritory was to be tint offered to her in case 
France decide<l lo purl wiih it ; Iml her olijcc- 
tions were afterward withdrawn. liy an act of 
congress, March 96, 1804, Louisiana was divided 
into two terrilorit s. one ealli d the M-rritory of 
Louibiaua, which iu 1812 became the Klate of 
Louisiana, and the otiicr tlie district of Louisfaina. 
—Spain now laid claim to what was tlicn known 
as East and West Florida, under a ccs^sion by 
Omt Britain made in 1788; and this territory 
now became a Ixme of ccmtention, and coniinuetl 
itucb till 1819. It would be of little im|><>rtnnce 
to trace the many diplomatic attempts that wen- 
made to Kettle this question, or to trace in detail 
tbe varioas measunrs that were undertaken l>olh 
by tlie national and slate governments (notably 
that of Ovorgia) to t*ltc possession peaoofttlly or 
by force of anna. Conjoin even went so far as 
to upy aii<l hold the territory in dispute under 
kecret reboluliona passed in IbU, but not made 
known till 1817. In 181 7. under pretext of Indian 
outraiTcs. conL'ress ((pdcn d (}« n. .Tat k^on toobt.iin 
redrcH!!, and he cou»trued hi^ orders to mean the 
acquiaition of Florida. His action lirought mat- 
lefStO a cri-is. .nn<l in Fchniary, 1NI9, a treaty 
of ce^nion was bigned, Iml was not ratlfled and 
proci aimed Until 1821. The boundaries nf the 
oed(-4i territory were in douUl, owinir to dilliciil 
tif* between Mexico and S|>.iiu, whicli prevented 
111'- .utier hum fultiilim: her i»art of the treaty, 
and lliey were only determined by a treaty en- 
tered into lietwcvn Mexico and the I niicd Stati-s 
in 182tt. The total co«t of iln Florida ee»»ion, in 
bonds and intersHi, waa $0.4«»,70b. — The qxiet 
tloo of the annexation nf Textu* was intimately 

conn- ■ with that of tlw i \t' ii^ion of iln sluvc 
power, and with the rapitlly iucre»i«mg intcn.«t» 
of thenatkmintlieFladflcirfateM. Since 18S1 the 
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; Uuiteil States of Mexico had been indeix iidcnl of 
Spanish rule, and in 1820 Mmie American immi- 

' grants at Nncoirdoi h< s dci larcd Texas indcjK'nd- 
eiil <if Mexico, and in the following year C'oahuila 

I and Texas, the uorlhefli>tcrn provinceaof .Mexico, 
fnunedacon.siiiuiion. In the same year Mr. Clay 
instructed tiie minister of the United States in 
.Mexico. J. K ToinM'tt. to offer $1,000,000 for 
Mexico's territory east of tlie iUo Grande, hut 

' Poinsett never carried out his inRtructi(m8,'|^d- 
iii^ the daii;x»r of inilatini; .Mexico by an offer 

: that waa sure lo bu rejected. Mcamtimc Mexico 
had abolitthcd fdavery in her territory, and thus 
the s]avch(ildiii>^ stales found themselves tlankcfi 
north and Miuth by free atatcs, and the exteul of 
territory from wMdi future slave states could be 
fonned lintitcd. Thi rc had Inrn a free move- 
ment of migration iMi ween the two nations, and 
m^my alaveholdera had crossed the border with 
tln ir slaves, and wen- now met by I he alK>lition of 

I all slavery. The <nrious plea was then urged that 
the United Slates nhotdd /yannex Ihe territory of 
Texns, and. ow iiiij to the very indefinite lioimdnry 
lines, this plea couhl be supporte«l. In 1M29, a 
M>cond attempt, made by Van Buren. lo purchase 
all the tcrritor}' cast of the Nuerea river, failed, 
and in the next few j'eara the Mexicans passed 
law.s prohibiiiiu; immigration, which ha<l no ef 

I feet. In lb;K>, after the failure of Santa Anna to 
extend his power over Texas. Jackson made a 

I' third offer, and wi^ln d the Ixiundary line t.. fol- 
low the lUo Grande up to the thirty -bevenlb par- 
allel, and thence on that parallel to the Faciflc. 
The defeat of thi' ^fexicans by the Texiuis hrotight 
matters to a head, and in March, 1830, the con- 
stitution of Texas was adopted, and annexation 
to this (oiintry n-'jardeil as almost incvil.ahle. 
Although this scheme of annexation waj* njecled 
by tbe senate in 1 s44 (18 ycM lo 89 nay»), in 1845 
Texas waR admitted as a slate. I| b noteworthy 
that the Uuiied Stales never owned public lan^ 

in Texas itself: the state n t:i:;i< d Uie disposition 

of her own lands, opened a land office, made 
grants to rallroodK, and for othi-r puriioses. and 
hiui her own settlement laws. — In the meantime 
the desirableness of accpuring California and other 
Pacific states was tx ing agitated. By i>iirchase 
or ( e^sioii the I'nitcd Slates claimed all of what 
is now comprijicd in iln prc8cnt boundaries, .save 
Califomfai. Nevada, Utah. Arlaona. and tbe west- 
ern portions of N< w Mexico and Colorado, which 
wen* still under the rule of Mexico. HuMia was 
making settlements in Calif omia. and agents of 
Kngland and France were pri'pMrin'.r to take steps 
preliminary to annc.ximr ihe territory to one of 
their res|M-elive nationalities. Great Britain evcs 
hail a Heel in the Pacitie, f<jr the purpose, it wru 
I sni<l. of seizing California a> an e<|Uivalcni for 
Ihe Mexican debt, due to British subJectHi Not 
was the United Siate» idle. Jackson, m hai> 
lioen nren, attempted to purrha.«e a |tari. and the 
• 'vp< diiions of Wilkes and Fn nioni i rcaleil a de 
sire to m ure the whoh-. In 1845 Mr. Uuchanao 
made an offer to purchase, but it was rejected. 
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In 1846 congress declared that "war existed by 
the act of Mexico," and there fa every reason to 
belii've that thw wiir was intouded to sccun; t'al 
ifomla, as the possession of Texas even to the 
Rio Qmndc could have been obtained irlthont It. 
Thf war was succrssful, and in 1848 all the states 
named were obuinud by treaty; aud in lb33, 
by the Gadsden treaty, a further strip of territory 
to make a more re^nlar Ixtundnrj' between the 
United States and Mexico, was secured. Both 
of thefle cessions beeame public domaiii. — Hie 
final acquisition of territory was made in 1807, 
wben AhiKka wa-s purcliaMHl from lius^iia at a 
ooit of 1|7,S00,000. Those lands have not an 
yet l)een stirveyed nor opened to settlement. — 
The manner of disposiup of these public domainij 
shotlld ha noticed. In many cases they were ob- 
tained subject to grants made previous to the 
cession, express stipulations being found In the 
treaties tliat such grants should remain good. 
The public lands proper were received by the 
Udlled States In trust, to be disposed of for the 
common ben<"tUi)f the United States, to be "grant- 
ed at such time aud under such regulations as 
sball hereafter be agreed upon by the United 
Stntes in congre«s a^semlilcil, or any nine or nion- 
of them." Tlie public domain is thus under the 
oontrol of ooBgresB. Unlll 1819, the secretary of 
th<' tmisury aclr-d as the a?ent in the sale or dis- 
position of the public lauds; and when in that 
year the office of the commissioner of the general 
land office was created, it remained a luireau of 
the trea-siiry dep»jrlment, the commis-sioner being 
subordinated to the secretary'. In 1896 this bu- 
reau was reorganizeti, still, however, remaining a 
part of the treasury; but in 1846, on the creation 
of the home or interior de[(artment, the bureau of 
public lands was very properly transferred to and 
made part of the new exeeiitlye department. This 
bureati i-* cli ULri 'i with (he surveying and <li>ip()sal 
of tlie public lauds of the United States. — But 
as yet all lands are not in the market. Before the 
land is opemil up for setilanenf it n)u-^t lie sur- 
vj'y*-*!, aud since 1876 only certain qualities of 
lan«is arc stirvcj-ed by the government. These 
lands include 1 1. tlii>-e adaptcij to airriiulture 
Mitliout artiticial irrii:aiion; 2, irrigjible landi, or 
such Hscau be redeemed, and for which there Is 
Hutticienl accessible water for the reclamation and 
cultivation of the same, not otherwise utilized or 
claime<l; 8. timber lands, bcjirinij tiuilwr of com 
mercial value ; 4 , coal lands, containing coal of com- 
mercial ralup; n, exterior boundary of town nftes; 

anil 0, private land claims. As soon cniiui 
authorizes the extension of surveys over a di.<>irict 
of country, the eommlMsioner of the general land 
offlee directs the di-'triet Mirvr yor to M e that the 
work is iH'rformed. There are at present (IHS"^) 
sixteen surveying dlsirirts. each In rharpe of a 
surveyor gefienil, with a corps of assistants and 
deputies. All burvfvs are made in tri|)iiciile. 
The original U temporarily retaini-d in the oflke 
of the xurvt vor. lo Is- ultimately <lelivere.i to the 
atate ^uverniueut. the duplicate ibMrul to the local 



land office, where it is used in disposing of the 
land; and the third copy Is sent to the commLv 
sioner at Washington, for the information of the 
government. — The manner of surveying public 
lands Is uniform, and has been so sfatoe Uie com- 
mittee of congress, of wllich 5Ir. .TcfTersrin w.is 
the chairman, adopted in 1785 the rectangular 
system. The committee, In their report, recom- 
mended that all public; lands should 1k> divided in 
hundreda of ten miles square, each himdred to be 
subdivided into plots of one mile square, tliese 
plots to lie numbered from oncto one hundred. 
On motion of Mr. Monroe, the township {.hundred . 
in the report) was reduced to six milcN sqUlie; 
and each sulxlivislnn was to be one mile square, 
thus coutainiug 640 aereii. This was the system 
adopted. In the survey, a bast; line and meridfoi^ 
line are first determined, and from the base line 
townships of six miles square are established and 
numbered, counting nortli and south. From the 
surveying meridians, ranges (the subdivisions of 
the township) one mOe square are mapped out 
and mmilM re<l IxJih east and west of the priiu iiml 
meridian. The location of even a part of a sec- 
tion b thus a simple matter; and the pundiaser 

wlio receives a description of his lanrl as the 
" Southwest quarter of Section 30, Towu.ship 30. 
north, Range 1 east of the thinl principal merid- 
ian, " would have no dilllculty to I()cate. his pur- 
« hasi- on the survey inaj), and as .some boundary 
murks arc always placed at the intersection of 
divisional lines, his lot would lie ca.sily foimd. It 
is the simplicity of (his system that hiw recom- 
mended its use, :iim1 - well has it served its pur- 
pose that little change has been made in it since 
it was first introduced into use, nearly a century 
ago. The lirst principal meridian that was estab- 
lished was the line dividing Ohio and Indiana, 
having for its base the Ohio river, and being coin- 
(idriil v.iih HI" 51' of longitude w(.st of Gn'en- 
wich. This line governs all surveys uf public 
lands in Ohio. A meridian line may govern the 
.surveys in more than one state. Tlui^ the sixth 
princi|]al meridian, which coincides with longi- 
tude Vt" 22' west from Qreenwicb, contn>l.s the 
stirveys in Kansas, Nebraska, that [mrt of Dakota 
lying south ami wi st <if the Mis-souri river. Wyo- 
ming, aud Coloi ; 1m ■ \cepiing the valley of the 
Kio Grande del N<trle, in .soulhwestcnj Colorado, 
where the surveys arc governe«l by anc»ther me- 
ridian line. Since 1785. twenty-four initial points 
(Uie intersection of principal bases with surveying 
meridians) have been used In the puljHc surveys. 
— The manner of surveying mineral lands difTernl 
in noway from that employed in agricultural and 
timtier land" up to 1866. The lewd, copper and 
hiIht luiuiMil di'M;r'~ of Iowa. Mldlignii^Minne 
ti4>ia. Wisciiusiu and .Mis.souri, were WU^eyeil un- 
der the rectangular system, and when sold the soil 
carriid with it the mineral dejiosits. In 1^66 
mineral survey districts were fomud. and the 
extent of gniund that could lie cluimiHi was lira- 
i»> 1 f'l riot e\i ei-diii/ 'Juo feet ju len.irtli for each 
ludividuitl (Mtih uuc uUdiiiuuui claim fur diDCOV- 
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•er>'). the width nf the claim liciiii^ rfiiulntcd by 
local custom. In no cai>c', bow wer, cuuld u loca- 
tioa bjr •» tnodatloii of individual* «tceed 8,000 
feet. In 1872 the ininenil MirM \ di-iriris wi'n- 
<liM;onUnu«-d, luid .surveys are iiuu made by de|> 
utioB under the Mirveyor gcncnd of the dfetrict. 
In all CHM-^ the < I iiiiijiiiiv ln nr the e.xiK-nw «>f tin- 
•urvfy, uiul niiuiiig claiiui> may Im,* funned frum 
Ihe public tandt, whether surveyed or ucii. — 8ev- 
qualities of lands are noiicvU in the laws. 
Minerai. Lands valuable for minemla arc rc- 
iservtHl from wile except iln ollierwi.se expres-sly 
•direcled by law. Such hinds, whether surveyed 
•or VBSurvoyed. are open to exploration and ])ur 
chaM> by citizens of the United Slate*;, or tliose 
who have declared their intention to U.e(>uie sui li. 
The law covers claims for lands bearing gold, 
ver. cinnnbur. lead, tin. t ojuKT, or otber valunbli' 
deposiu*. and titles to such chiiuu may bu iiccured 
from the United Slates tmdar the Md^Kafr laws at 
$5 i>er acre. Xo vein or Icxle cl iirn rnii < \( - 1 il ;i 
pandlelogram 1,300 feet in lungtli In GtHi in u idth. 
■but the sfan of a claim below this maximum 1:$ 
governed by state laws or Ibi- nil( m of tli<- miniii^r 
di-^irict. No state or territorial law tan liiuil a 
<Iaiiii. located t»incc May 10, 1872. to ievs ilian 
1.300 feel in length by .50 feet in wiillh, uule.ss 
pendereil necessary by existing rights, so that the 
mnxiniiiiii eluim under the United Stute.s law is 
4Uiout 20.60 acreti. and the minimum 1.72 acres. 
Coflts of sur%'oy, eic. are paid 1>y the ctainants. 
Pbicer IfK'atiiitis are sold for if "2 Ml i" r a( re. and 
•can not cxcved twenty acres for one person; uo 
loratinn by an ■ssodatkm can exceed twenty acres 
for «'aeh iKTson. ('<>'•' ImiL-i. The act of March 
.8. MVi, gave a pre-emption right of 100 acres of 
coal land to a person, and 890 acres to an associa- 
tion, upon payment of not less than *10 \m t acre, 
where the lands lie more than liflu a mihs fn)n> 
a completed niilroiid. and $20 per acre where the 
lands lie within tifteiu miles of such u road; anil 
further provided that when any association of not 
less than four persons have ex{)end«Hl |i.*i,oo0 in 
working and improvmg any mine, located within 
limits a^ almve, they may malie an additional vvAry 
ot 640 acres at the si vi ral limit prices. Lands that 
are valuable chiedy for timber and stone, and are 
luAt for cultivation, are sold for 83. SO per acre. 
Only citi/.ens. or tlios,- who h.i\e df< Ian d their 
inteotion of liecomiug i>uch, can hccure the hene- 
fltii of this law, and no one permn or aA>oclstion 
of persons can eiili-r more Ihati I(>0 acn^ of >-t!ch 
land. SiUm LtiuU, or lands uu which are situated 
any known salines or mines, are flnit offentl at 
public sHh' to the highest biilder at a ]>ric<- of not 
le«s tluui $12') per au're; and if uoi then snid an- 
subject to private aaleatapriconotlosi than $l.2-j 
per acre in the s.ime manner as other public lan«l.s 
arewdd. T'th hU fniuU. The laws relating to 
this suliject are very liU-ral, and not only provide 
for the valry of land alread}' f«cttle<i upon for pur- 
poaesof trsilr. for the benefit of Ihecitizcnn nf the 
lown. but also proviile fur the Detection and n-n-r 
"VMloo of kad, whether surveyed or uastuveyvd. 



for town sites "on the Rhorc of harbors, at the 
junction of rivers, important porUi^jus, or natural 
or prospective centres of populatkm.** in advance 

' of its sculcnirnt or of the surrounding country. 
There are two methods of acquiring a title to l«>wu 
sites : 640 acres may \k- luid off into lots, and a 
copy is fded in the ollice of tlic re< <ird(T of ilic 
county in which the town is hituatui, or in the 
general land office. The lot.s (not to exceed 4,200 
square feci) are then offered at public side to the 
hij^best bidder at a price not ]vhs than flO |M>r 

. acre; whatever Is not thus disposed of U subject 
to entry at this minimum jmce. Or, the United 
States rosy grant to the inhabitants of cities and 
towns, throu'^'li the < orporate authorities of haid 
cities or towns, or tiie judges of the coimty courts 
acting as trustees for the occupai|^. the privilege 
»>f enlerini; lands oceujded as town sites at a inin 
imiuu price of $1.23 per acre. The quantity of 
hwd diowed varies with the number of Inhabtt* 
ants. If more than 100 and less than 200. 820 
aca-s form the maximum, if more than 200 and 
less than 1.000. 640 ai res; if over 1.000. 1.280 
acres. an<1 for each additional 1,000 up to 5,000, a 
l uriher (puuilily of 32<) acres is allowetl. DiMTi 
Itiiiih, which an unfit in their existing condition 
for cultivation, may be entered by any citizen to 
the, e.xtent of 640 acres, on n jwymcnt of twenty- 
tlve cents per ai re, and tlu- tiliug of a sworn state- 
ment that the bi^er intends to reclaim the tract 
within three years from the date of entry by con- 
(liK tiiiL' Water thereon. If he fullills this condition 
he ubUiius .a full title to the land on the further 
payment of $1 per acre. All other bnds are 

Kno^vn as ,ir;rir>/ltiirfif hnt'h, anil are taken in 
tracts of from 40 to 160 acres under the pre-emp- 
tion, homestead and timber-culture acts, or pur^ 
chased at public sale or private entrv*. There are 
two classes of agricultural lands; the one clat»8, 
situated within prescribed linuts of works of in* ^ 
lernal iniprovements, is held at $2.50 per acre, 
and is de»igimled as ilouMf tniiiiiinnii; the other 
claas is silaAillfmlaiid. and is sold for $1 25 per 
acre. Any person who is the head of a fanuly, a 
w^ldow or single man over twenty-one years of 
age, a citizen of the United States or about to In*- 
come sucii, who does not own '^iO acres of land 
within the United States, and has not abandoned 
his land in any •>iale or territory in order to re- 
side u[M)u the public lands, may take advantage 
of the pre-emption laws. Such a perRon may, on 
payment of a fi-i- for ri '_'i-t> ring the claim, ornijiy 
for a limitc*! iK-riml a trad of not les.s than 4U nor 
more than 160 acres of land, with the obligation of 
payini; to the Unile<l Sl.ites at the end of that 
period i^l.'-l'i |>cr acre, when a patent for the land 
is given him. .Credit of from twelve to thirty 

j three months i-i L'iven to the precmpfor 1)V resi- 
dence on the h»nd, anil it mu»t W. .shown that the 
settlement is nuule for the exclusive use and Ix iie- 
tit of the pre-cmptor, and not for purposes of sale 
or 8pi'culatif>n. The essmrc of the homestead 
law ami tin amendments is embiMlicd in the con- 

1 dittoiw of actual settlement, dwelling on and cul- 
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tivatioD of the soil embraced in an entry. It gives 
for a aominal fee, equal to #34 on the Pacific 
coast and fM to ihe other statra, to a nettler— a 

in.in or woman ovor (lie aire of twi nty nnr years, 
a citizen of the United States or having declared 
an intention of becoming nuch— theiiglitto locate 
ui>nn I00nert"iof uti'n cupicd |nihlir land in any 
of the public laud Htates and turritorie:« subject to 
entry at a United States land ofRoe, to live upon 
the Mime for a {H-riod of tivt> yfars, and, upon 
proof of a eonipliane<' with the law. to nci ivc a 
patent therefor fn-c of cost or charge for the land. 
But to obtain a final title full citizcQship is re- 
quinnl. Under the timlxT-eulture net a person 
may enter fri>ni 40 to IGO am -, "f land. Oiii - 
fourth part of the tract entere<l must Lie devoted to 
timber for eiph» rcarH; after eight years, on mdt- 
ahU" proof that tin ni < cssary conditions have h< < n 
complied with, a patent will be issued. A clause 
in tbe home«trad act (Iter. Stat. . § 331 7) nim offers 
n Ixmnty for ]>1:»ntin^ tinihcr. Ail hmds to he 
sold mu^t be oIIenHl at public sale before they 
may be entered at prirate sale. (See the Revised 

^ Statntrs, -'^ '2'2n7--i4W).) — HiKt'T)/. As sfHui as 
llie < es«ions of lands had been nuide by the states, 
congress took steps to determine the manner of 
disposing of them, a task thai wa^ far from easy. 
Many of these cessions were hurdi ut-d with claims 
which must befMMSed upon before the lands could 
be M>ld. For example: Virginia in her act of ces- 
sion expreH.slr reserved the right to enter ui>on the 
land.H in ca.se they sh<niM hv nmled to fulfill the 
obligations of the statu in respect 'to military 
bounties. The cession of North Carolina wa^ 
8ut)ji-< ( to a gn at variety of claims, and the act of 
setuiion contained an many an ten conditioas. The 
result was, that, when the Indian title was extin- 
pjishcd. the North rarf)Iina claims ahsr>rhed the 
greater part of the eligible lands, and what was 
left was in 1841 given to Tennessee; while tliat of 
Oeorgiii was complicated by the famous "Yazoo 
claun-'." which proved in the end a very d^tiy 
experience for the government Even tiie lands 
purchased from foreign jMiwerxwore not ah-oiute 
ly free. Much of the land (and this ImUls true of 
lands cc<led by the stales) was already <K-cupi<tl l)y 
Indians. Could they be ousted by the first comers, 
and deprived of their holdinir* without any com- 
pensation? By ri^'ht of di>ci .vei v .iiiil of confjuest 
it waji claimed that an abi»olute title to tbe land 
became vested in the crown: bat thiit title was 
made subject to the Indian riuhl of oc( tipaiii y, 
which could Ih! extinguished by the crowu alone. 
The federal Kovemmenl. on acquirtnir the title to 
the^e land-, wirhout looking into the jii-tic<' of 
the ori::inal claim, rtHognizcd thiH condition, .and 
hefon* even attempting to Hurreyand di!»p<)se of 
such land>. it ha^ i)urcha'^-d the o<-cupnn( y riidii 

.of the Intlians for a sum gixater than the u-e of 
the lands is worth to them. Th'- oidy e\( < i)tions 
to this practice have been where rebellious tril>es 
have l)een put down, ami, as n price of p<-acc. com- 
p^'Ued to part with the lands they oceupietl. In 
addition to Indian titles, the lands were subject to 



grants made by the fonner rulers, and large por- 
tions had been successively under the sway of 
several foreign powers: what Is now Michigan, 

Indiana and Illinois, h lntiL'i d first to France, and 

itheu to England; a part of Misi>i!>sippi bad passed 
through p^ods of French, Englfaih and Spanlsli 
possession; while I/Miisi;ina had ncknowlinlt'cd the 
rule of France and of Spain. To quiet the claims 
tlMt had arisen under these various govemmenta, 
congress created eiirht boards of commissioners, 
to examine into all claims, reject .sue!) as were un- 
founded or fraudulent, and continn ^v,< h us were 
just; and also to secure in their povsr-vjons all the 
actual wttlcrs who were found on the land when 
the United States took actual possession, although 
they hod only a right of occupancy. (OallatUi.)-- 
The early .steps to dispose of this publie domain 

were Im'ative, and it was many years before thejr 
led up to a wcU-considcrcd and cflkient system. 
Under the confederation an ordinance in 1785 di- 
rected the si rrcfary of war to draw by l<vl n rtain 
townships iu the Hurveyed (wrtiou for Uiunlies to 
tbe continental army, and the remainder was to be 
dr.iwn by lot by the bo.ard of treasury in the name 
of the western stat< s, to be sold by them at public 
sale at not less than "one dollar per acre, paya- 
ble in Riv'cic, or loan odlce ccrtiflmte-s redtieed to- 
s|H-iae value act ording to a scale of dejireciation. 
or certificates of liiiuidate<l debts of the Unite<l 
States, including interest, besides the expenses of 
.survey and other charges thereon," which were 
••stimutwl to be $36 jwr township. This measure 
was a failure, and it was intimated that llie states 
which had any lands of their own to dispose of, 

ti>ok jiains to make it inoyH-ralivi' Meanwhile A 
new ditUculty, unauthorized entries u^mn the pub- 
lic lands, was to be met, and force was neeeseaTy. 
Gallatin n'calls, in his corrcspondetice with .TefTer- 
son. that froin 1783 to 1786 immigration into the 
tenrltory north of the Ohio was encouraged 1^ the 
pcacefulnt>s.s of the Indiaii>^, and that n company 
was kept gtjing up and down the (Jhio from the 
Pennsylvania lino to CIncinmiti. burning every 
caliin, and in mmf instances la\ing down or burn- 
ing the fences. This ojwnition had to Im' repeat- 
ed, and he knew of persons " whow cabins were 
burnt and settlement destroyed three times." 
(Writings, vol. i.. p. 188.) In 1787 the price per * 
acre was rifluccd to (»<»} cents jmt a«*re. and in the 
following year, the claases regidating the drawing 
of land being rcix aled. power was given to the 
li«>ard of lr< i-ury to move alniul the l"niie<l Slates 
and i>ell surveyed lands at pleasure. The low price 
soon attracted pnrehflsers, and in 1788 n party 
from N'ew England, under the lead of Rufui P>it 
n.am. settled at the mouth of the Muskingum 
river, widle another parly, tnade up chiefly in 
New .Jersey, and among which was John C. 
Sytiunes, who had bn n a delegate to eongress. 
I aimed at the acquisition of the territory wist of 
' the former grant, and included between the Ohio 
and the Great and Little Miami rivers. Without 

i wailing, however, for conirrc'^s to act upon their 
petition, Symmesand his associates began the sale 
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of lands, issued warrants of locations, and even 
made sfttlemcnU?. Differences arising between 
Synuncs und the iKiard of tn asury, no satisfac- 
tory arraogcmcul was made until 17tf2, when, un- 
der Handlton'i adminiatratfoo, a patent was Imued, 
in Septemlnr, 1794, for lu* much !iiinl iis had 
been paid (or. amounting to about mu.UUO acrui^, 
Altbotigh 1.000.000 acres were called for by the 
fontnid. Thi' diffirully r-f ^ tiling this claim 
aro«e from the general ignurutice respecting tiie 
topography of the country; for when the mirvpys 
wpH" ni;\il< . it Mivssfcn tlint no tnic! of ],0()O,(KK) 
acres ctiuld Ik- iiu hidi-d witliia (ht- iHuuidh uaiui'i.l 
whhniit ciittini: into former Indian Of military 
TiHwrvatlons. The |»atont of 179-1 was not re- 
gardfil ttH tliial liy Symmes, for in IW,] he issued 
a circular in « hit h he i-xprfs-^ts \\w \» \\v{ that in 
the end he would receive the full l.OUO.OOO acres. 
On the other bund, e<inu;n'ss actcpttd the patent 
of 1794 as a full settlement of Sy mint s' claims, 
and this involved the Utter in difflcultioi from 
which he never entirely extricated himself. The 
fault in thin matter appears to have nsicd » iitiv. ly 
with congrtSH. In addition to ihc^c two hales of 
lands, a third tract of 903,187 acres (now includ 
<'d in £rie county. Pa.) wa'< sold to Pt iuiHyha 
uia. and was Uiu la6t traii£Ui(-ti«>n which occum-d 
before the constHutton was adopted. Tlu-iw lantis 
were paid for in evith'ncis of llic public dchl 
of the L'niti-*! Siati-s. and iu military lantl w.-ir 
ruits.-^ Among the important questions which 
wcrr pn-^i ntcil to the first congress under the con- 
stitution WU.S that of the public domain. In the 
fltnt debate on the subject (May 2M, 1780) it was 
urgiHl that the existing system tended to favor 
»IH'Culat(»pi and to diiM'ourage nctual settlcn ; the 
land therefore ought to l»e snid in (pianiities to 
suit the applicants, and not in large quantities 
only. In tlib way aettlement would be encour- 
au'd, atid tlic public income fnun this source \h- 
gneaier uud more certain. On the other hand, it 
was urged, that. If lands were offered on much 

m -rc f.tvonibic teniis, t!ie e:i^t< rri ^'ates would Ih' 
depopuhitcd. The situation was cumplieatcd by 
Other drcttmatanoes. Some of the states were in 
the market with lands. Coriiiei ticut wius otTerinir 
her ■' Western Reserve" lands at forty cents jw r 
acre : Virginia adv. iti-<-d her K< uturky, and 
North Camlina her 'rennesste. lands, Ixlh Penn- 
*ylv.inia and Georgia were inviting punhasci-s, 
while Massachusetts had reduced the \nke of 
Haioc lundti to tifty cents per acre. with the inten- 
tion of chiTking western emigration. Moreover, 
the Spaniards in Illinois were ut thiH time bidding 
for wttlera under even more advantageous terms : 
lands without charge, exemption fnmi taxation, 
provision, and the implements of hu-bandry. In 
order lo arrive at some del4-rminution, congreiM 
called upon Hamilton, now at the head of the 
trei-ury. to subndl a plan, and in .Iiily. IT'.MI. he 
cuuimunicaled it to the hoUM-. Hamilton s re|Mirt 
forms an important contribution to the history of 
tlie public domain, for nutny of its fejitun-s have 
Leeu retained to the present time. In his estima- 



tion, two objj-cts were to be considered : to in- • 
crease the facility of effecting advantageous sales, 
and the aecommodaiion of those who were already 
settled in, or might in the future emigrate to, the 
western country. The land should be so offered . 

as ti l a( < I iinini '<latc three classes of purchasers 
"moneyed individuals, and companies who will 
buy to sell again ; ashodations of persons who 
in;( nd to make vcttlcnients themselves; sinirle 
IH Tsons or families now re>>idenl in the we-stern 
country, or who may emigrate thither hereafter." 
lie re< ommende<l that a general land olllee should 
l)e otablislicd at the Mat of go\ i riunent, and at 
least two sul)ordinate oflU es opt ncd in the western 
lands, each otVlce to Im- inider the control of tlirce 
comnussioncrs ; that the land should l»e- M>t apart 
for sales in townships of ten nules square, after 
certain reser\'ations had been made for lu-tual aet- 
tiers, and for the subscribers to the proponed loan 
in the public th bl, that noc n dil be uiven fm any - 
quantity less than a whole townbhip, nor more 
than two years* credit be allowed for any greater 
(pnintily, and security, "other than the land it 
S4.>]f." shall be required of the purcluus<,-r to whom 
cr^<lit is given; that the price shall be thirty cents- 
per acre, jiayable either in specie or in public se 
curitii's; and tinally, that it might be ad\ i-abh' lo 
"vest a coniidcrable latitude of di^-mion in the 
comndssioners of the gener.al land office. " (Hum- 
iliou's Works, vol. iii., p. IS4.) — C«)ngre.ss. how- 
ever, was slow to act, and it was not until 1796 
that any decided step in advance was taken. It 
wiis then that the rectangular system of siUTcying 
lands was in sub>-iance atloptwl, and provision 
made for the public hale of lands in sections oae 
mile s«piare at a price not less than two dollars per 
acre. This price was determined upon in order to 
include all costs of sun-eying and disposition. It 
will be of interest to note Uie valuation of land 
in some of the original States, as estimated two 
years after, in I7its : 
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(American Stale Pap<Ts, Public Land-, vol iii.. 
p. 264.)— Up to the year ItMX), wlieu au imjHir- 
tant change was made In (he land fows. nil sales 
weiv made from the territttry n<'\v includul in 
the slate of Ohio, and amounted to 1,4M,047 
acres, lealizing l.a01.m«8. — The act of May, 
iwo. introduced sever il new fealun-s, and may 
be t>aid to be (he fltHt M-rious attempt to system- 
atface the manner of disposing of the publi<- lands. 
Hi L'isterN. havin-.' ofllei s witldn ilefine<l districts, 
w< le crealetl, and al each land olllee then' was to 
Iw u Ixinded officer known as the " receiver of 
publif' moneys." Ilut the most important modifl- 
ealtou made, and one that vitm pregnant with COD 
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sequences, wns thnt povfrnlnir the torms of pay- 
ment. The lands were, ju* Ijefure, to be otturcii 
at public vcndtic, and to be nold at a price not less 
than two doUnrs \h'T ncro. pnymeiif to ho niiidc in 
Kpecle or evidtiKCi of tin- ])uli!ic «l«"bt. Bui only 
a fourlli part of the purchase inoiu-y wa.s n'<juire(l 
at tUc time; tlio paymeut of the balance was to 
be spread over three years, one-fourth of the orig- 
inal purchane money to be paid in each year, with 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum from the day of 
sale. A dfecount of 8 per cent, was allowed 
for the prcpaytnont of any of the last three In- 
stallments. In case the full payment was not 
made within one year after the last Installment 
was due, the 1;uh1>< were to he resold, Or were to 
revert to Ihe United States. The opportimltics 
afforded by this extension of credit were too tempt- 
ing to hv rcsi'Jtwl, and a irrcat inrnvise in the sales 
of land at once occurred. While in 1799 nothing 
wn,M turned into the treasury from this source, 
and in 1800 but f443, in the following three 
ywirs the receipts wi-ro resiX!Ctively, <il67,72G.O0, 
|188.(V2s.0->, nn<l 1165.075: and it is reasonable 
to suppose that iu the laiger number of instances 
All! advantage wan taken of the credit offered, 
and that thcM' sums were therefore but (he first 
payment on the purchases. And this conclusion 
Is further snpported by the receipts for the years 
ISO-} - 180(?, will II tli<' arrears and final install- 
ments were falling due, being, in round flares, 
tM7.800, $540,900. and fWS.lSo respectiTely. In 
fact, it was soon eviilt-iif that tli<- loricj term of 
credit allowed, v;m iiiducin;^ exce-sivu purchases, 
and that. In tiietr eagerness to secure lands, pur- 
chasers were as«umin;,f debts which only ft long 
continuation of the most favorable circumstauces 
Would enable them to discharge. For, Ott lands 
8t>ld before 1803. amounting to 900.000 acri-s, and 
sold under the provisions of the net of 18<X>, but 
$800,000 had l)een iwiid. while 11,100,000 re- 
mained due. Nor did the results of the follow- 
ing years tend to prove the wisdom of the credit 
system, as in the tmpaid balance was 

$1,484,212. and in lb05. $2,004,306, the increase 
bdng dne both to tneroMe of sales and to an ac- 
eumulatlon of arrears. The lands nii-ht be f'tr- 
folted, and put up at public sale, but such at- 
tempts were rarely attended with auooem, and the 
lands revertf-d to the government, cncumf>crrd 
by the ocicu|>ancy of u tt nant. S|»eakiag of ihe 
to c r cas ing indebtedness on account of land pnr^ 
chases. Gallatin sjihl: " fJreat dillli ulties may at- 
tend the recovery of that debt which is due by 
naariy 2.000 iudiriduals, and its daily increase 
may create an interest hostile to the general wel- 
fare of the Union." Por this reason he recom- 
' mended a shorteniiiir of cre<lit, and aNo to allow 
the land to be sold in tracts smaller than quarter 
sections. Xnthlng, howervr, was done with re- 
Np< ri In llic -c recommenilalions. ami in 1M6 con- 
gre.HH still further complicated matters by refusing ! 
to receive in payment for pnrrhasm of public 
lands any more certificates or cvid< m-es of public 
debt. The demands for relief now became mure 1 



ureenf. and congress was flooded with petitions, 
resolulion.s, legislative enactments and jK^rsonal' 
applications, all seeking to obtain relief from bur- 
dens which a little foresitrht would have origi- 
nally prevented. From 1809 to 1824 hiudly a year 
passed without a " n lii f not " being adoptetl. by 
which tlie operation of the genemi provisions of 
the law was suspended or mitigated. Many of 
these nu-asun-s wen- but partial reme<lies, and 
only served to complicate matters, while offering 
littlie toward a final and satisfactory solution of 
the problem. It was difflcidt to s<'e how the situ- 
ation ruuld Ije helped by merely extending the 
term of credit. If the back Interest was remit- 
ted for one set of purrlntsers, others petitioned 
for a like favor; if an advantage was given to the 
purchasers In one state, aiifuments were adduced 
for extending the same advantage to other states. 
So that ft privilege or relief measure graiite<l to 
apply to a special, and it may l>e an exceptional, 
cas<', l)e<'amc the basis for demands from other 
(juartcrs. One of the most conunon pleas for de- 
manding relief was the expediency of interesting 
the purchaser in the Union by giving him a full 
and complete ownership In a portion of the soil, 
and not weakeinng his attachment by making him 
a debtor. "It is believed that a government ' 
founded on the general sentiment of the oommn- * 
nity can not, with safely to itself, hold as debtors • 
the citizens of any considerable portion of tlio 
country. " But spcdal reasons were not wanting- 
to those who applied for some favor. In 1809 it 
was the cmboi^o, which " had suspeudcd the 
foreign trade of the oonntry, ceased thai demand 
for domestic produce, and thnt exdmnge of pro«i- 
uce for specie, so necessary to pro<iuce a general 
circulation of It, thnt, while a redundant monqred 
capital lias ncctmiidated in the commercial towns 
and cities, its circulation is proportionally dimin- 
ished in the interior and remote parts of the coun- 
try." In 1812 it was the war which prevented 
the pajTnent of debts; and in that year a report 
was made in congress advocating .some favor. 
" The present system can not be continued, and 
the laws rigidly executed, without occasioning 

gn'at injury to the purf ha^t r< M( n are se<lui e<l 
by the temptation, which the credit held out to 
them, to extend their pmdiaacs beyond their 
ini Miis (if iiuiking payments; the unfavonible fluc- 
tuations of commerce con not be foreseen ; and 
the pretty general dispoeition in men to antic- 
il>ate the most favorable results fn>m the pm<i- 
uce («f tli< ir labor, an- the geiieriU causes of 
the failure of purrhasers in making payments.** 
— Yet. in spite of tilt- fact that the buyers of 
Innfl were during these years so cuniljered with 
debt, alteropta were made to induce congress to 
give even greater opportunities for running Into 
debt. Thus, a petition presented to congn'ss in 
1814 recited that there were many thousand- of 
poor, industrious inhabitants and faithful citizens 
of the United States, suffering for want of a por- 
tion of the soil of ibe country; and from tho 
scarcity of money, and the high price of lands,. 
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tbey yrere prevented from punrhnsing; \hvy there- 
fore pnyed tluU erefy penon above the age of 
eifrhtt-» n Tcan mny be aHoWfri to ho! i 16rtncn-s 
of the pi^lic fauiili by virtue of K-tilcmcnt. at ttx.- 
priee of 12| cenu per acre, parable irithln the 
l» rm of wfii vt-ars, without intt-n -t. Funhcr- 
nu»re, duriog the period Ixtwein IMTund 1>19, 
wbmcxMiiineroewasprocp(>ri ti^. prict>sof producv 
high, and spt-culation. i\\'\< >l by ixt <-^»ivc isMics 
of bank noti*. was niiujiiint, lartfi- punljases of 
puhlir lauds were made under the cri'riit system; 
and when m tlic following yean the bubbleofpro»- 
p» riiy had burst, few who had enterrd into lh««e 
puTvliuix-s were aMo to di-eharL;!' tlieir ohlitration^. 
A^in wiLs it[<|K-ul made to congrvss, and, in addi- 
tion to gniiuiTii; relief meamim. ft panvd an act 
la Apri!, all "li^hing the cn-ilit >\^!Mn, .ni 

thoriiing the Milling of land in luilf quarter 6ec- 
tiona, or (M-acre lota, and reducing the minimum 
prire to ftl i.*} p«T arri'. The rntlit s;, -ft m was 
prevaieut. ami left its traces iu Ohio, ludiana. 
nitBoia. MiiwMiri. Abkinia, Mi»imippi. Loui»i- 
ann antl Mit !ii:::m. I{< lief acts were, liowever, 
atiU in deniuiul, f'T the umouut of inili li!e<lii<vi 
had larpily incresuM-d. Ik inir, in I>e< emher. 1><30, 
♦•21,213.:i'y> 17. The fluctuations in the prices of 
coinnnKiitii s. the l-.»ue.s of ivijht money, Imlian 
ho-iilitii j.. which re<iuirf<l the ix-r^tuml eervioe of 
land cultivators, and many other mvh cxctued, 
were, from lime to time, urged upon consrress 
M rea-j>iis wliy n lit f should he graiiird. An«l 
through the iafluence of these auccuuiive act«, 
ooopled with tlie rppeal of the credit ttyntem of 
pun lii-iui; lands, the aiiiiunt (>f iu ! dness 
decreased through pu^mc-ut of arrears and 
through ft reUnquiiibmeBt of the lands. In 1898 
the i:< neral land office n jiortcd that under the re- 
lief laws 4,168,im ucres hud Ueu relintpiisheil, 
dlKharghig $18,778,847.87 of debt; in IXM thU 
land debt wa."? wholly diM liiir'.:'-d — In iln- nu an- 
wUilc, however, a m w tlillit tilty wax takim; f>>rm 
by reaiOQ of the «li^sali>faelioii opt rdy e.\pri s><d 
by the statn with the niethiHl of di>|Hisinjr of the 
lands. The nlates wliich IukI hirut" tracts of pub- 
lic landn within their limits, and were known as 
ihe "laud »tatcs,"ai» diniinguished from the origi- 
ml states, chafed under the apparent injustice of 
ttelaod lawn to themselves, and even thn-aleuetl 
to rsMTt to meaiiures of force if relief was not 
provided for. As all land*, Inwpeclive of their 
quality uud situation, wi-ie in th<- tiutfkct at the 
same nuatmam price, it luturally followed that 
the bert lands, those that at that time presented 
the iifof prr't!ii-in_' r"-.'ilt< to tin' <Miliivalnr at the 
leakt expenditure uf luUir and money, were taken 
flf*l, and the lands of inferior quality were passed 
by. It is iPn- that in many < aH s the se lands were 
incrai-sed in value liy the inen- at < i vsjun of jxjpti- 
ialiou and increas«>nf w<-Hlth in the neighborho<^id. 
But scattered throughout the Innd statics, and, in- 
deed, in almost every M-cthm when> public lands 
had existed, there r(*mained tracts which were not 
at that tine worth the minimum price, and u hidi 
could moHhan aide any return to the cultivator 



io proportion to the ejcpense necessaiy to puruhaM* 
and cnliiTaie ihem. The rcMilt was. these trscta 

rrmainini: public landi. Is no share of stat«- or 
kx-ttl taxation, aoti were even a source of expi'Ui^ 
to the stale, as were the lowlanda of the south, 
wliich were siibjfi t to an annual inund.'iiion. As 
early as 1.S24 thex- complaints Incanie tr> <iuent. 
and Benton Introducisl into i-«»ncT«-s^s a nuasure 
for jrraduatinjr the price of lands that had In-^-n 
in the market fur a certiun lenirth of time, and 
for ^rantini; pre-emption rights to at tual ae tilers. 
The introduction and rejection of thia measure 
only sprTt-d to urge the states to new end<'avon. 
In 1V.J7. Illinois Maleil. thnt if the pre>« ut mini- 
mum price be adheml to, " it munl be several 
htmdred years before all the soil of the slate can 
N- pas-i-rl out of the hands of tin f( denil |jovern- 
meul and be subjectinl to tlie laws and juriidic- 
tion of the state.** " The question k one which, 
if ,s* riously pn >■< nted. niu-t iiivulvo questions of 
the highi-sl impt>rlaiKv to u state, and of lite mu»t 
intense interest to its cithtens— no loss than of the 
deprivation of some of the es.<*<'ntial attributes of 
it- sovereignty; the control of U»u internal con- 
cerns am] police of a free Matft hjf a iMiw. r other 
than its own; a prohibition to Tvculate and iin- 
pn>ve the m ith-menl of hinds within its own lim- 
its and ackiiowk-dgcd boumlHries. according to its 
own views of its prosperity and happiness; a dep- 
rivation of the collection of revenue from vtiMt 
iMxlies of soil within such limits uniil the cem ral 
pivernment shall choose to afUK-nt thereto by the 
disposition of the soil — whether the citizens of 

such Hiates sh.ill be sulijecl to the o|>tTation of 
the laws of the United States, ooufcssedly purel/ 
mimleipal, which have no existence In the older 
states, and whieh they alone ha\e the riirlit to 
pass, and to wliich no other ix>wer is competent 
without the consent of their own legislative pow- 
ers; whether in reality tlie comfvict under which 
the general government eluiiiui thcM; extraordinary 
poweis, boonsonant to the riglits reserved to the 
states, resjxitively, by the constituti<m of the 
Tnited States, or have, in any wise, Ixiu pnuitid 
by tlmt instrument, and tinally, whether the 
tenure by whi<h they hold the public lands is 
valid and biudinv; on the new states." The legis- 
lature of Misjouri went even further, and de- 
eluri-d. thai in persixting iu its laiui policy con- 
i;rev<t was infiincim; the compact between the 

l'nite<l Stales ami the state, ' that the .state of 
MitiMiuri never c«iuld have been brought to con- 
sent not to tai Ihe hmda of the Vnited States 

while un-ol.I. and not to tax the lands sold tmtil 
Uvu years thereafter.* if it had Uru uuderstiiod 
by the coatracilng partiea that a sysiem was to be 
purvue<l which would prevent nine tenthsof thos«' 
laudii from ever hei omiug the property of |H-rsous 
in whose hands they n%ht bo taxed," Indianft 

• TWs canaptlaa ham local tisstloB «a« psit of the 
crvdit •7«tMB, Ita iBlrailoa Mac to piewat soy iwtt of th« 
nicanii of the drbfor fttaa twtav^inni hwa him br tsas- 

linn dnrini; tbr llmc Rlvca Un to < 
tnvni to the novcnuaeat. 
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dcclart'd that " this state, being a wivi'ii-iirn. fret- 
and independent state, has the exclusive right to 
tlie soil and eminent domain of all the unappro- 
priated lands within lier uckno\vled^<-d lH>uuda- 
Ties," tliis right being reserved in the deed of ces- 
sion of the northwestern territory to the tTnitod 
Stales, and c«intirnicd and CStabli>lu'<t by the art! 
cles of confederacy and the oonstiiutioa of the 
United Ststes. — Another circumstance that led 

)n these (■< iiii] ilaiiit s hy ihc stales was llic uTcat 
desire to effect internal improvements, which liad 
during tliese years become prevalent. These 
slates -sven- (1r'prive<l of flie ri^'lit of eniinent »!(>- 
main »lieru the public luials were situated, ami 
were further dctiarrcd from what mti^ht he a veiy 
protUaMe source uf revenue; for their revenues 
were almost \vlii>lly dcrivtHl from a tax upon 
land. As the |K)pulation was much scattered by 
resson of the situation of ihe liest lands, the 
policy of muintaininf^ a minimum price fur. all 
lands was fasteneil upon as the cause. " The tide 
of population is thus diverted into a thousand 
channels, and suffered to roll over immense re- 
gions, ereatiii}? feeble and thinly sejittereil seltle- 
ments, and leaving extensive tnicls of wilderness 
behind." aUinols. 1835.) " In a scattered popu- 
lalion i)iil)lir iustilutions are scMom esfablished; 
systems of education can not be matured; moral 
restraints are tardily enforced; laws are feebly 
exe< iite(l. and reveniie niise<l with <liflU ulty." " It 
U the |K>licy of enlightened legislation," said the 
l^islaturoof Indfaina. "to curtail this unlimit- 
ed range, and by social ulhirements lo reclaim 
our wandering Irilx-s to llie bli s-jn^js of human- 
Uy and refinement." But Ihe eliniax of absurd- 
ity was reached by Mr. lUcliard liush, the «e«;re- 
tary of the ircasurj', in his annual report for 
1827, in which he maketi a plea for further pro- 
tection to manufactures through the tariff, on the 
ground that the land laws were protecting agrl- 
eulture "I( can not he OVerlookeil that the)>rice8 
at which fertile bodies of land may be bought 
of the government under this sjrstem, operate 
a |iei]M'tual allurenu-nl to ilieir imrr lia-e. It 
must therefore be taken in the light of a bounty, 
indellbiy written in the text of the laws them- 
selves, iu favor nf a'.MiVuitunil jmr^tn'ls. Sueh 
it is in effirt, though not in form. Perhaps no 
enactment of legUbtive bounties has ever be 
fore operated iii«>u a '■rale so vast, tlirouL'linuf 
a fsericj) of yi ar>. aini ii\er the face of au entire 
nation, to turn isiimlatioti and lalMir into one par- 
ticular channel, pn ferably to all oiliers, * * 
It has served and still siTves to dniw, in an an- 
nual .«tr4-am, the inhabitants of a majority of the 
stales, including among them at thiji day a por- 
tion, not small, of the western states. Into the 
1 1 lenient of fresh lands lyiiitr still farther and 
farther otT. * * And, as it i» the laws that 
have largely. In effect, thnmghout a long counc 
of tiini , suiH Tindiiccd (li-incliua'i.'ti^ to nianu 
facluriug lalxir, by their over|N)\vering calls lo 
rural labor, in the mode of selling off the public 
domain, the claim of further krgal protection to 



the former kind of labor, at this day, seemH to 
wear an aqiect of justice no less than of expedi- 
ency." — In DeCCTilHT, 1827, the scrretary of the 
treasury rc|)orled that , while more than 261,000,000 
acresof land lying witliin t he states and territories 
had become the absolute propi rty of the United 
Slates fi-ee fhffll In<lian claim, since the organiza- 
tion of the govenimeut but 19,000.000 had been 
sold to Indiiridnals. At that rate it was estimated 
that a period of more tliaii the centuries musi^ 
elapse before the whole of the public domain then ^ 
under the unrestrained control of congress would 
In-comc flio property of individuals. In 18W the 
laud commission re|)orted, that, at the present rate 
of absorption, all the tmrveyod arable land would 
1h' tidien williin three years. — Still another cause 
for agitation on this subject was tlie rapid decreiise 
in the national debt, to providL- for which the lands 
in a measure stotxi pledget!. As early as 1806, 
in view of the ultimate payment of the debt, Jef- 
ferson hail sui;;_:esti<l the appropriation of the 
prooec<ls of tlie sales of the lauds to works of in- 
temal improvement and to the support of cducs- 
ti<jn. And iM lween the years 1896 and 1833 many 
schemes for disposing of the lands by sale or gift 
were advanced in congress, many of which were 
very queslionable in character Indeed, in De 
cember, 1828, it was stated in the bourse, that " it 
seemed as if the four quarters of the Union weipe 
striving with tmc another wldeh should gel the 
most out of these lands. Tiie appetite ftir them 
aj)pearitl to be insatiable and uncontrollable." 
Claims that had been rejectwl at the laml odices 
were readily allowed by congress. Hurin'.; the. 
.ses.sion of 1827-8 coqgrcss actually gave n way to 
states and individuals not less thon 2,300,000 acres 
of choice lands, the donations for internal im- 
provements alone exceeding the sales. In onler to 
check further concessions it was proposed to give 
the states a direct Interest In the income arising 
from thesalcs of the public lands. Some slates laid 
claim to Ihc lands themselves, in 1831 Madisoii 
expressed himself in forcible terms against a claim 
"si) unfair and luiju'^t, sn contrary If) the certain 
and notorious intentions of the parties to the caae, 
and so directly in the teeth of the oondltlon on 
which tin" lands were reded to the I'nion " Xo 
a«coimt seems to liiivc Iw en takeji of the practical 
difflrulties connected with a donation of lands to 
the states: the creation of rivals in her own land 
markets, the dini<-uliy of locating divisions uf 
equal value, and the establishment of as many 
systems of land sales as there were stales. — In « 
Deeendx-r. 1829, a resolution was oflfcred In the 
M uate by Mr. F<k»I, of Connecticut, that the com- 
mittee on public lauds should inquire into the 
expedidn y of limiting the sales of the public 
lands to ihc-e then in the market, ami to sii-jx'ud 
further sur\'eys. A spiriteil debute followed, 
which led up to the famous argument between • 
Webster ami H.iync. which involved a genend 
examination uf llie principles of the coubtitutioo. 
No action was taken. The secretary of the tiena* 
ury. In his report for 1881, " submitted to the 
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Trisdom of coniTT'"*'' deride upon llu- j^ropriety 
of disposing uf all ihe public lands, in thi- a^^^nr- 
gate, to those states within wIidsc tcrriturial limits 
the J lie. at a fair price, to be settled in such a 
manner a.s midit he 8ati»factor>' to all," and the 
pttrsident roisi-d the question of puMic lands in 
hk message for 1832. In the menoiiiue the legis- 
latures of six of the new HtateR had memorialized 
conirress in fuv(»r ctf a n ili.< ti(iii in ilic prii i' of 
laodit, and a cession of tliem to the btute» in whidi 
tbey were sttuated. belnjr fltibninntially tlie propo- 
sition of the seen fary. The m nntc iii<;riif it i! tli'- 
committee on manufactures to re|M>rt u|>on these 
proposltioos. — This able document, prepared by 

Mr. riay. enil>i"lies the dchaies of the previous 
years, and cletirly stutcs tlie ai tiial stiitus of the 
qnsMion. For this reason ;i ununary h here 
given of its argament!*. A rtdueliou olf pri< e, it 
aflserted. If called for l>y the pidilie interests, must 
bo required either because the government now 
demands more than a fair jirice for the public 
lands, or becauKc the exlMinii price retitim in- 
juriously the set (lenient of the new stales and 
territoriea. While it was true that much of the 
Isnd then offered miprht not be Intrintiically worth 
the miniiniini [trice li.\<<l l»y law, tliere was a!-c) 
much that was uuquc»tioaably worth more. If 
llie government was Intent upon acoelerating the 
«ale^ of the lands, some nltenition in the price 
might be made ; but, under the exihliug regula- 
tions, the acquisition of a home was placed with- 
in the re:ich of every industrious mnn: and that 
tbccstabliiiLeii itricr- was not too high wundeujon- 
•tmted by tbe ra|>idi!y with which the land was 
taken when offered. In fact, the returns given, 
by tbe Bwretary of the treasury proTc<l this asser- 
tion by showing that the reciipis from lands "had 
gone be>ond all former example." Moreover, if 
any redaction was made In the price of the lands, 
tbe value of l.unl tliroughout the country, and 
especially of thai iu tlie states which contained, 
or were nearest to, the public lands, would be 
affeetetl. There woulil he danger of offering en- 
oouragement to sjieculatiun, and lu-stly, a reduc- 
tion would tdhct injuriously the inteivsts of the 

stall's. ?>y ile< re:i^ii;'_r tlie value uf f lie lllieral grants 
of huui niaiie to tie in fur vuriou-s puriKi!«e.s, much 
of which was siiil in ilie market. That largo 
qiiniiiities of the public lamls remained unsold 
WH-s ilue to the fart that inunlLTi a! i' 'H , and the 
|»ro|rres>-iv< ItH n a-^e of population, W ere not sulll- 
rient to a>>s4irh all tliut was offerett ; and if the 
qnaulily thrown upon the marlvet had U-en quad 
niplwi, the proliahility is tlial imi much more 
would have been annually soUl than Itad l>een 
actually sold. On the second |v)int, xlh increa.«»e 
of |Ki|iul.ilinn in the states where the piililic land-> 
were situated clearly allowed that no fre>h im- 
pulse to immlTration was required. The popula- 
tion of the seven states embracing the ptihlie 
]And» btul iunreaiu.'d by 85 per cent, between liSiO 
«nd IMI. that of Illinois alone showinfHin in- 
i r. M»<- i^r more tli in ist") per cent ; whi ieas tin- 
jK>i>uhUiou uf the bc-veuteeu states which embraCt.>d 



j no public lands within tlieir limits had, in the 
same periixi. iucrexsed but 2.j i»er cent. Further- 
more, while the p«)pulalion of the < ountry was 
increasing at the rate of 3 per cent, a year, the 
demand for public lands increas«>d at the rale of 
28 per cent, per annum. To the complaint made 
by some of the states, tlutt by reason of the ex- 
emption of lands from taxation an undue propor- 
tion of the t \|H uses of government wa'j thn«wn 
upon tbe resident population, it was au&wcred, 
that congress had In many ways made a lil)eral 
eom]ii iisatioii for this npi»arent iiijusti<-e: it had 
upprojiriated tt)ward internal improvements 5 per 
cent, of the net proceeds of all sales of public 
lands within their limits; that a ne<'tion of land 
in each township, or one thirty-sixih portion of 
the whole of the public lands, had Ix-en reserved 
for purposes of e«lucation; and that libenil grants 
had be< n made for local and speiial juirjMises. 
Still, the conunittee would recommend a further 
grant for internal improvements, to tbe ^tatea 
havinj; within their boundaries public landti, of 
10 per cent of the net proceeds of huul sjile>. and 
for a limititi time a division of the residue among 
all the states. — As to ceding on reasonable terms 
the public lands to the; several states in whieh 
tbey mi];bt bo situated, it would practically in- 
▼olve a cession of the whole public domain of the 
I'nilcil States ; for as new states were created, 
similar ce:>!»ions must Iw uiude to Ibem. This 
wotdd mean the rellnquiabmcDt of an aggr^rate 
of 1.090.871,758 acres, or, at the minitrimn jtrice, 
upward of ifl. 10n,(KMi,o0<l. •• If such a ine.i-ure 
COttld find any juHtiti< ation. it nuist arise out of 
some radical ancl some incunible <lefect in the 
constnuiiou of the general government proin-rly 
to administer tie lie domain. Hut the exist- 
ence of any such defect is contradicted by the 
most succemfut experience. No branch of the 

public serv ire has evinced more s\ m, uniform- 
ity and wiMlom, or given more general hali^f ac- 
tion, than that of the administration of the publio 
lands." The states are not mon- mmix teiii than 
the government to diHpoM; of llie laudu, for tbe 
rejenilations would lack uniformity, and might 
lead tn conte-is among thi-ms4-lv»*s. "Each state 
would be d<-it(>us of inviting Uie greatest num- 
ber of emtgrnnlN, not only for the lauduble pur^ 
]>(»se of po]>u!iitiiig rapitlly its own ternt«>ries, 
but with the view to the ac«jui>ition uf funds to 
enable it to fultill its engagements to the gener- 
al government. Collisions between states would 
probably arise, and their injurious consequences 
may be imagined. A spirit of ha/ardouM spec- 
ulation would l>e engendered^ Various schemes 
in the new states would be put afloat to sell 
or divide the public lunds. Companies and com- 
binations would be formed In this cotmtry, if 
not in foreign oottntries, pmrnting gigantic and 
tt iii)iling but deluMve projrel-. aii.l ilie hi-iory of 
legislation, iu some of the states uf the Union. 
S4lmonislie8 us that M too ready ear is sometimea 
L'iven liy !i majority, in a le_M-l:itive assembl\ . to 
i 6iu:h projects. " A decj»ivc ubjetiiuu to euch a 
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transfer for a fair rfiuivalcnf \vas tlmt it would 
estabibb a new aud duugcrous rclutiuu between 
the general goTenunmt and ihe new slates, that 
of ori'dilor iind di'btor; and would involve much 
tlie name consequences, save in a biglier degree, 
that existed between the general (jrovcmment and 
individual deiitors under the credit sy^ietn The 
»(ale-s would not be able to jmy for their huids at 
once, and must incur heavy debts. If the debtor 
state failed to pay when the debt matured, how 
could it be forced to pay? War is the last reme- 
dy between indefiendent nations, but tlie relations 
between the general government and the membcre 
of the confederacy excluded nil idea of force and 
war. Xor wouUl tlie judiciary be efflcient. " On 
what would their process operate? Could the 
property of Innocent citizens rosfdlng within the 
liniitHof the <1< friiiltini,'>-t,it< s he ju-tly n iml by the 
general government, and held n»|K>ahible for debts 
contracted by the states themselves In their sov* 
cn iun cnpat ity ? If a mortj^age upon the lands 
ceded were retained, that mortgage would prevent 
or retard subMquont sales by the states, and if in- 
dividuals bou-rht, snbjwt to the incumbnince, a 
pureiitui government could never resort to the 
painful nieiisiure of disturbing them in their pos- 
sessions." "Delinquency on the part of the 
debtor states would be inevitable, and there would 
be no efleclual remedy for the delinquency. They 
would come again and again to congress, solicit- 
fnf time and fndul^-nce, until, finding the weight 
of the di'bt intoleralilc. iongn-»«, wearied by reiter- 
ated applications for relief, wouid finally resolve 
to sponge the debt; or, If congress attempted to en- 
force its puvment, another and a wttr>c alternative 
would be embraced. * * Upon full aud thor- 
ough couridcratlon, tiM eranmtttee have come to 
the conclusion that it is ine\|« <1ii nt eifher to re- 
duce the priceof the public laiid«..or to c ede them to 
the new states." — This refKirt was not, of course, 
satisfactor}' to those who dt-sired to distribute fn-e- 
ly the laud or pn^-eeils among the states, and the 
UU rq[K)rted by tlie < ouimittee on manufactures 
was promptly referretl to the committee on public 
lands, which but for political reasons would have 
had coirnizance of the matter from the first, and a 
▼ery different report was made. The report of Mr. 
Clay was declarad to be " founded In error botJi 
in its ]>riiirijiles and its details; " its recommen- 
dations were rejected, and, in pUtce of tlieni, the 
committee recommended the minimum price of 
di llar jMT ai re, such lands as rcmaine<l in the 
market more than five years to be sold at fifty 
cents per aere, and ilnally, the distributloa <^ 
15 per cent, of the prmeeds among the .states. A 
bill emlHMlyiii;; Mr. Clay's recommeudationH was 
p!i.ssefl by both lio;i->< s of congress, but was vetoed 
by the pre»i<l< nl. and In such a w.-iy as elTectuaily 
to prevent its In ing passed over his veto, a sulli- 
cient majority in tx>th houses being in favor of the 
bilL His main objection to it was. that it pre- 
vented any reduction in the price of the land. In 
18SB Mr. Clay again pass( <l his bill through the 
aenale, bvi it wa« lost ia the house. — Now oc- 



curred one of the most curiousapiiodes connected 
with the history of the public lands. Owing to a 
number of causes, the chief of which was tlto 

condition of the < um iicv and of bankin^^. an era 
I of speculation aud infiatiou vias iQtroduee«l. and 
I was at its height in 1885. Curiously enough, the 
I public lands l>ecame an object »>f sih riil;i'ion, - 
although the supply was practically unlintiied, 
aud the expectation of any marlced rise appar- 
ently too distant to tempt investment for tnerely 
speculative purposes. Furthermore, while the 
prices of all other cotnmtKlities were rising, an 
abundance of lands could be had at the minimum 
price fixed by law. In 1834 the sales amounted 
to fl.Mhi tiort : ill 183o, to if 14,700.000 ; aud in 
1886. to $:24,H00,00U. During the fourteen montha 
between July, 1885, and October, 1888, the salea 
were extraordinary. Yet in is:!.' in iilu i ilic pn >. 
ideal nor the secretary of the treaMury appeared, 
to realize that there was on foot any great specu- 
lation in the public lands. Jackson apix arcd to 
regard the iucrea^e as a proof of the prosperity of 
agriculture, and even hinted at a reduction In th» 
minimum price; while the s,>( retary of thctreasurj- 
was so little impRssed with the real situation that 
he estimate<l the probable receipla fOT 1886 at 
$4,000,000, whereas in fact they were more than 
eight times as large. " The n-ci-ipts for the landa- 
cousisted largely of notes of iiTesponsible banka. 
Land speculators organized a ' bank,' got it ap- 
pointed a deposit bonk if they could. Issued notes. • 
borrowi-d them and lM)ught land; the notes were 
deposited, they burrowed them a^n. and so on. 
There was, of course, little specie in tite west, on 
account of the tlood of pajn-r nioiuy." In con- 
greiiH iieulon attempted to puss a bill tiiat aoihing^ 
but gold or silver dwald betalt«i for pobUe landa, 
but faibnl. Rut on July 11. 1836, tlif pn -idcit 
L&sued the famous "siKi-ie circular" whii h made • 
this requirement.* It not only caused great in- 
convenieiue an<l discontent in the we«,t. but also' 
pretipilated u crisis by ilrawing spei ie from the 
eastern banks, already hard pressed by the specu- 
lative peri(Kl. which had then reached itsculmina- 
t ion. 1 u December congress passed an act rescind- 
ing the circular, but it was vetoed by the presi- 
dent. — In Februaiy, 1887. Calhoun introduced » 
measiuv for ceding the public landa to the new 
titales, but the reason he ^-ave will not Ix ar st-riou* 
criticism: " to place the senators aud representa- 
tives from the new states on an equality with 
those from the old, by withdrawinir our hx-al con- 
trol, and breaiung the vassalage uuder which they 
are now placed." In the same session a bill for 
gmduatintr the price of iinsold lands passed the 
senate, but faihtl to Im- acted \ipon in the house. 
A new fac'tor now Hp|ieai«-«1. Many of the stales 
had enK*r)j;e<l from the peritsl of speculation with 
heavy debts, which were chiclly held in Kngland. 
About two hundred millions of dollars were due 
from states and corponitioos to creditors in Eu- 
rope. (Benton.) "Tliese debts were in stocks* 

• A dmflsr law was pused ia 1818. 
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mru'li (loprooiHtffl hy tlirfailuri'. in many in'<tiinr«-«. 
to pay iheuccruiag iiitiTc'.t ; in soiw iii>t,im < >. fail 
lire to provide for the ]>rin('ipiil. TIk-sc cri diturs 
been me unra'^y. iinti wixluil tlie fcdt-nil }r«)veni- 
mcnl to aH^umc tlu-ir di'lun. Ai* early ax ihr ymr 
1838 this wish begun tobcmnnifcstctl; in tin- ycur 
1838 it was openly expn-sml; in the year 1S40 it 
iKTame a regtilar (|lll^sli()n, mixing it-sclf up in our 
prcHidi-ntial clerlion. and openly engajring the 
active exertion of foreigners. " This was Beaton's 
statement, and It Is certain that he made toonnich 
(if till- ]>i(»i>«i^ition. In.laniiaiy, 1840, Mr. Gnimly, 
of Tcune>'i!<cc, preNentc-d a report On tt, which con- 
tained tlie followlni^ *' We. therefore, condode 
tlint fhr applii ation nf Ilie nionry< ari^^ing from 
the snk« of public laud.s to the puymt-ut of said 
debts, or their distribution among the states for 
*n(h pnrpows, i>^ i\h nnjuHf, inexpedient and iin 
i-imstitutii)nal ns a simibr u|>pl>cationof any oilu r 
portion of the public revenue; and, moreover, in 
direct violation of the terms nnd spirit of the com- 
■ paetfl of the ci*<wion." Mr. Wi-bMer stateti that 
he did not know of a man in congrcAH who held 
that the gorenuncDt had any more right to pay 
the debts of a Mate than those of a private fndl> 
viiliial Smie color was civen to (lir i liiii ;:(' by 
the tlrst mc8«age of Pre^iideul Tyler. Although 
repudiating any nmtiropiion by the Rnvemment of 
the debts of the st ai' ^. hf n n inmn inl( <1 n di-.tribu- 
tion among the stuies of the pr(Kxi'd» of the sales 
of the puUle lands; and intimated that audi a 
mea-siire would cnuM-an imme<lialf n<lvanre in the 
price of the state securities. A measure embody- 
iBfT auch a di^tribotion, with many other featurefl, 
nuch n>« a gift of fKJO.OOO acn-^ of land to the 
new states, *nd pre eniption rights to Heltlen*. wjw 
pamed in 1841, and spite of the fact that the con- 
dition of the national finances wn^ not i^uch an to 
warrant the loss of the land revenue. A further 
pto\'ision connected it with the tariff. " If, at any 
time during the existence of this act. duties on im- 
ported gntids should be ralwd above the rate of 
the 90 per centum on Ibe value jus pn '. ii!> ■! in the 
eooiprombe act of 1833, then the dintribulion of 
the farad rrvenne should be suspended." In like 
mann« r tbc tariff art pn-Mil in th«' surrn- tc'tHion 
provided that if any duly exceetliug 3U per centum 
OB value ihall be levied before June 80. 184S. 
it should not stop the distribution of the land 
revenue as provideii for in the distribution act 
Both tariff mad distribution acts remained in force 
Irs* thnn a year. The pn>gTess from relief acts to 
a di«tribution of proceetls of the sales of luucN 
waa logical, but the principles emlxxlied in thee«e 
many acts were bad, and undoubte<ily straine*! 
the constitutional powers of the government. 
(Vtposiiions of a like character are in< i with in 
after yean, but as th- y never reached an isMue, 
ihete is no necewiiy f r sjxTial menlimi. Tite 
RHttllaof -u< li nil a^nrt-i \v< n- m> clearly pointe<l 
out hy Jackson, in his eighth annual meMHOge. m 
to warrant fta f|Uotatinn. " All will admit that 
thr- ••iniplirify and i-eimoiny of the <tatc gnvern 
menu mainly depend ou the fact tiial tuooey hao 



to Ih' «<iippHeil to support iliem by the sann' nu n. 
or tbeir ai,'»'iits. wbo vote it uwuy in uppropriu- 
lions. IIi iK-e, wlicn iliero ato extravagant and 
wasteful appropriatidiis, there must l)e a COITe- 
Hponding increase in tjixes ; and the people, be- 
rnijiiiig au iikemHl. will necestuunly scrutiniae the 
character of measures which thus increase their 
burdens. By the watchful eye of fw-lf interest, 
the agents of the jn'ople in tlu- st.it« ::i>\ < i nni> uts 
are repressetl and kept within the limits of a junt 
economy. But If the necemlty of levying the 
taxr^ !m' iala n from llKwe wlio make the appro 
priutiunt» aud thrown upon n more di^ttont and letts 
responsible set of public agents, who have power 
to approach the people hy an indiri-<'t anri stealthy 
taxation, there is reason to feur thxu prt>digulity 
will soon supersede thoMC characlerislica which 
li:iM' thus fur made us lfM)k witb so murli pride 
nntj confidence to the stair l'o\ ernujenlh as the 
main stay of our Union and liberties. The stata^ 
legislatures, instead of stuilying to restrict their 
state expi'nditures to the smallest possible sum, 
will claim credit for their [trofusion, and hamsa 
the general government for increased supplies. 
Practically there would soon be but one taxing 
jMJWer. and lliut vcsicil in a IkmIv of nu n far 
removed from the people, in which the farming 
and meebante toteieata would scarcely be repre- 
scntrd. Tlie states would gniduully lose tluir 
purity, OH well as their independence; Uicy would 
not dare to murmur at the proceedings of the 
general government, lest they slioul<l lo<e their 
supplies; all would lie merged in a practical con- 
solidation, cemented by wide-spread corruption, 
w hiehwotdd only l>e eradicated by one of tluwe 
bI<Hxly revolutions which cK««.sionally overthrow 
the despotic systems of the old world." — Coupled 
with propositions for graduating the price of the 
public lands, for ceding the lands to the statf>s, or 
distributing the prrK-et-^ls froni sah-s among the 
states, were measures for extending the privilege 
of pnM'tnptlon to artiMl settlers. l^'-eini)tion 
gives a settler the fir^t riLlit or pr< fi n ni i- to i>ur- 
chase as againM thotte who may wish to puit:hase 
and hold for Investment or speculation. It Is a 
prrininm to thovc who make a permanent settle- 
ment on the ianil with the inieutiouof cultivating 
it and making a hone. The essential eondltloiia 
of a preemption are actual fiifry upon, n-sitlcncc 
In a dwelling, nnd iniprovenunt and ( ultivaliou 
of a tract of land.** 'The right or privilege thus 
conferred wa** first ex< r< is( d in tin- ra.se <»f tbinie 
who had sulTcn d from the S\ uunts purchase, hut 
Im iween the date of tbe fir-l pre-emption act and 
till- year 1K41 no le^s than sixteen such acta were 
pji>s4-d. In fact, son>e such mejisurc was necei»- 
sary in order to prevent injustice to those who 
bad entered upon and cultivated public lands t>e> 
fore tbey had been nirveyed and opened to settle- 
ment. In Ita eagerness to si-* un- tin- b< m lands 
the populatfcHi tended to overpass the sun-tye«l 
lands and settle In the wIMs. and this tendency 
was <:reatlv aj-Tavati d by tlw^ sjMrulation in lands 
in ltf3^i, when nearly all the best huids tluit were 
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in the market were controlled hy compnnics or 
single proprifton, who Lad purcLaaed ft>r pur- 
p(MM of speculaHon. Thu» in 1888, "in that 
port of "Wi«?on.sin wUicli lies west of the Missis- 
sippi, tliere arc supposed to Im; from thirty to 
flfQr thouaud inhabitants. Over this re§r!on con* 
gross has extciulfd civil govi ruiiK nl, csiMlilishtMl 
courts of law, ami cncoum^td ihc buililiug of 
villagi-s and towns; and yet the land lias not been 
broufrlit into the market for sale, except it may 
be small quantities for the sites of villasies and 
towui*. In other parts of Wiscoiu^iu a .similar 
atatc of things exists, especially on and near the 
border of Lake Michigan, where numerous settle- 
ments have iK-en made and commercial to\vns 
erected, some of them already of comUderable im- 
portance, but where the title to the land still 

r.'rn in the irovenunent. Similar cas< fi exi<t 
in Indiana, Illinois and 3lichigan, and probably 
also In the southwestern statcH." (Webster.) To 
oust these M'ltlers from tlieir lioldinir^ appeared to 
be a grosM injustice, and yet any favor tiliowu to 
them would only open the door to future abuses. 
It was said that pre-emption on<*oiir:i.ri d ^qualter.H. 
that il enabled a man to hettle upon a tract of 
land and not pay for it until forced to. and that 
it was a boiinty to the speculator and intruder. 
On the other hand, il was urge<l that the privi- 
lege of pre emption served to invite the iniuiiirra- 
tion of foreignen, and to enoounge the actual 
senlement and cultiTation of the land, and that it 
was not a bounty^i^atuily or donation, but merely 
a right of prcviona purchase at a fixed price. Up 
to the year 1840 the privilege of pn -emption was 
geneniHy (onferRd only by Ki>ecial enactments, 
and sucli laws, being chieOy of a temporary 
nature and applying only to a certain clan of 
settler'^ who had made entry upon land before the 
date mentioui-d in the law, were in fact but relief 
acts. In 1840 a movement toward a ixrmanent 
pre emption law was starle<l, ami under tin- stini 
ulus of the presich ntial campaign of that year, in 
which the log cabin— the symbol of frontier life 
— played an imtxiriant part, the act of Septem- 
ber, 1H41, which was supplemeuleil by the act 
of >Iarch 5, 1S4;{. Wius pasx d by congri ^s. The 
right of pre-emption was, however, coudncd to 
surveyed lands only By laws paiwed in 1853 and 
> ISVt the privilege was cxti tifled to unsnrvcycd 
lantU, Ihuii giving every facility to the s|K.-edy 
settlement of the public domain. Tt will be well 
to sjn uk here (tf the ori:j:in and result of thus 
offering the siicrial priviU-ge of pre-empting lands, 
even If we have to anticipate somewhat. " The 
pn* emption syti in aro-c from the nei'exsiiics «if 
Ketllcrs. and through a series of more than tifty 
seven years of ex|ierienee in attempts to sell or 
othenviv dispov of the public lands. The early 
idra of 8ules for revenue was abiuidoned, and a 
plan of dlKpnsiiioo for homes was substituted. 
The pre emption system was the rcitult of law, 
cxperienee.executive orders, departmental rulings, 
and judicial eonM ruction. It lias I>een many 
phased, and was applied by special acu to special 



I l(X'alili< s with peculiar or additiojial features, but 
it has always, and to thi» day contains the germ of 
actual settlement, under which fhoosands of homea 
have be<'n made an<l LnnU made j)r(Kluctivc. yield 
ing a profit in crops to the farmer, and increas- 
ing the resources of the nation.** (Report of 

( laml <()nunission, p 2]T}.) — The next imfiortant 
move in respect to the disposing of the puldic 
lands was taken in l^^.'iO. Ascarly as 18<t2 a grant 
of land for public improvements in Ohi(» hud 

I iKH'n made to that state, and in later years grants 
for wa-on roads, for inleninl improvements and 
fur canals, were from time to tinie allowed. Be- 
tween 1834 and 1888 more than four millions of 
acres of hind had In-en given to five state- lor 
canal purposes, and all of this but some 7U0,UU0 
acres was ceded prior lo ISIS. Bttt a more im- 
portant aiient of tran^^p' n taliim— the railroad — was 
being introduced, and in a few years suiwrsedcd 
all other agcnelefl. In 1888 congress authorized 
the state of Illinois to divert a cannl gnmt and to 
apply it to the construction of a railroad, but it 
was not utilized by the state. As showing the 
small beginnings made in thi M- L'ninl<. it is inter- 
esting to note, that, in a grunt made two years 
later, (mly thirty feel on ( ju h side of the line of 
the road through the jmblic lauds, with use of 
timljcr within 300 fcrt on cither side and ten acres 
at terminus, were given. This was little more 
than the right of way. In 1886 anotlier grant 
only a little more liberal was made to a projected 
.southern line. Eiisements w« re granle»l for nec- 
essary depots, water stations and workshops, in 
blocks of not more than live acres on the Hue of 

tlir road, and adjaernt. and at lea-t fifteen miles 

i apart. 31alerial for construction (earth, btone or 
timber) might he talcen frcmi the public lands. 

Tlie-c (,'rrly acts. lif)wever, receive«l and inde«'d 
I called for little attention. It was not until IboO 
I that congress was again called u\ton to aid In 
' the constriK tion of railroad-, but its action was 

then v«-ry dillt rent from what it was in ir^IlTi-t}. 

The im|>ortant jsiints of the act of S<'ptenilHT. 

Ib50, which made a grant lo Illinois of land lo 

aid the construction of a railroad ithe Illinois ('en- 

itral) were as follows; Allemate s«>clions (even 
numbered) for eix suctions in width on either 
side of the road and branches were granted: 
and if any of this land was alrea<ly legally occu 
)>itHl, the road could in lieu lake a like amount of 
unoccupied land within fifteen miles of the road. 
This is known as tin- indemnity praeliit?. Tl»e 
price of lands sttuateil within the grants and re- 
tained hy the government was raised to tS.80 per 
ai n II] iil)le nuinnunn). the former price Ix-ing 
.>^ 1 ,'.-> per acre (single minimum). This was to in- 
<!• Minify the government for the lands granted, 
I and was l»elicv4 d to lie ju-t on account of the nd- 
vantaijre accruing to the |)urcha.si'r of liaving the 
means of reaching Ibe markets with his produce. 
It was further stipulate*! that the road wa^ to be 
n public highway, to be u.sed by the governnw-nt 
fn-e of toll or other charges, and the mails w ere 
to be carried at prices to bo filed by congnm 
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The trbole pspense of construction wm defrayed 

from ill' jinK wds of tlu' land sales, and, in lifU 
of the cUurtcr aud frtuiciiiMS received from liU- 
nob, the railrtwd stipulated to pay to the state 
from 6 to 7 |H r cvnt. on its irro^H receipt x. " Tlic 
•laSe thus fur has received, iu interest alone (tlic 
Illinois Central railroad's gross income Mng a 
jxTix tual soijrreftf income to Hit- stated, more than 
*;{ IHTiic ri'. Tin- slate d«'l)t of Illint»is.. S'pl. 14. 
1H8<I, was ^2H').(m. which will Ik- paid Jan. 1. 

fnnn cash now in hand; and thus the slate 
will be free from dehi, and the iiH-onu- from this 
railroad will rouHiiiuie u fund for siaie exi>enM-!<. 
doing away, to a great extent, with the Qecessity 
of taxation for stale purpottCA. The Inrnmc frctm 
this wnmi- in 1879 was over *nr>.477.;W. ' The 
total numtKr of acres given under tlii» grant was 
9.SQII.0S8. — In 1852 grants for railroads were 
made til Minvouri, and in IS"*;} lo Arkansas. In 
June, liioi. a ceasioQ wan nuide to the territory 
of Minnesota (ao ttnusual act. as a territory was 
not a soM r( iirnty). but it was n-pcaled iw d nmnths 
later. In IHM and 1807 further grants were made, 
in every case to the states themselves. — As early 
as 1845 9lv\yi were taken to secure L'^vcrinnent aid 
for the con^iiuction of n Iraiisronlim nial road. 
Iml little wa> :i( eomplishwl till California was ad 
niiit.d inio the I'nion, in 1H.*>(». From ISoO till 

Ihe dehates of Congress conlain the record 
of a l«r<re numlnr of bills, resolulionK, petitions 
and re|ii>rts upon this project, and the war depart- 
ment orgiinizcHl and exe<"uted a scries of surveys 
froju the Missis-sippi river to the Pacific ocean 
in order to determine the most practicable and 
ecoBoroicnl roale for such a rood. The political 
parties look op the suhjeet. In 1856 the dt nio 
crat«. iu a BMlonal conveutiou at Cincinnati, 
adopted a resolution asserting that it was the 
dtitv nf the fi (l( nil •rovernment to cxerci-e all its 
coui^titulioual {Hiwer lo aid in building the ruilroud 
to the Pacific, and the democratic platform of 
l^^flO deehin-<l that tin- party sIixhI ple<l]Lred lr» aid 
the construction of the road l»y sui h means as 
wen- coiislitullonal. The repuMicans took a like 
Mand. In July, 1862, Ihe Union Pacific railroad 
Vims inc<»riM>rated by a direct act of conjure**, nnd 
the grant of hind was made to Ihe cor|M)ration, 
thus marking a complete change iu the »yKtem. 
The company was given right of way, allow- 
ances for shops, slat ions, etc., and in aid i>f con- 
•trucUuo. every altenuiic section of public land 
(odd numher(d).unlm previouftly dtsposed of, re- 
MTVi'd or miner.d (witlnnit iiidruuiity imtvision). 
to the extent of live alternate M'ctions |H-r mile on 
eilher side of the road. It would take too much 
apooe to tnicc tlic sutwerpicnt leiii-Jalion on this 
•object, or even to sumuiurize tlie re»ultJi. That 
more properly belongs to tlie subject of railmads. 

Fr- :v 18.VI to 1872 a total of 1.V)..W|.994 mi r<- n :is 
;:r;iiii<i| f«>r rnilrnad eiin^trueliim, nf wlii. Ii nmre 
than hjilf w as L'jvt n in the y< ars istVJ mid 1N64. 
Willis Drummond, Jr lin Major Powell s He|H>rt 
on the "Lauds of the Arid Hegion," 1878) esii- 
BMlad, that if the laada eaibnc«d In Umiu of 



grants to railroads to June. 1880. were all avaihi- 

hie. and if Ihc corjxirations, state and national, 
built their roads tmd complied with the lawa, it 
would require 915,000,000 acres of land to satisfy 
their m|ulrement.s, or f>nly n.lHMI s<piaro milcj* less 
than the area of the original thirteen Ktalca. This 
estimate was, however, too large, and the tlginca 
w»' first LTMVi' an- nearly cornet. Many of these 
frrants Inn e lapM-d, an«l by appri>prialu legislation 
Ihe land may revert to the United States. — To go 
ba<k a liltlo, not content wilb a pn'-emption law, 
in lHr»4 a trraduation act was pus-sed lo "cheapen - 
the price of lands long in market fm* the 1m ni lit 
of actual setilent aud for adjoining farms." Lands 
which had iK-en in the market for more than ten 
years were wold to actual settlers at prices ranging 
from 12i cents to $1 per acre, according to the 
time they had been oifered without being taken. 
Lands of ten years' slaiidinir were appralM-d at fl 

i tier acre; of tlfteen years, IU ceuu; of twenty, 
SO cents: and ao on. The act was repealed In 

' 186'.'; I)ut under the law 25,600,410 .u fes were 
disposed of, — About 1852 a homestead law, orlbe 
granting of free homes from and on the publie 
domain, Ixmnv ;v national rpiesfion. and was 

' pu.shetl by the ' free soil democracy."' In the 
yi-ars that elapsed between is.'rJand 1808. when a 
liomeslead bill was passed, the contest was severe 
aud bitter, and was marked by a gocnl deal of 
foolish nint on the subject of land ownership. 
The free-soil democrats in national convention in 
1852 Inst'rtod the following in their platform : 
"that the public lands of the Uniteil States Ix-long 
to the pi-ople, and should not be sold to individ- 
uals, nor granted to corporations, but should be 

' ■lield as a s.icred trtist for the Ik mi tit of Ilie people. 

I and should be granted in limited quantilie:*, free 
of cost, to landless settlers." In 18S0 the contest 
in conirress centred upon a homestead bill which 
pive heatis of fumilicH the right to enter, fn-c of 

I cost. 180 acres of public hinda. The bill passed 
the hous<'. but failed in llie senate. In 1880 a 
measure pas.vd iMilh houses of con^'res> by which 
a he.nd of a family might enter upon a ipiarfer 
sc-clion of land, and after the expiration of five 
years might purchase the Mune at Uvenfy-flve 
cents [M r acre. The bill further provided that 
"all laodH lying within the limits of a state, 
which have been subject to sale at private entry, 
and which remain unsold after the laps*- of thirly 
years, shall be * * ceded to the state in which 
the same shall be sftuated." President Buchanan 

I vetoed the measure, on the iriiiuiid that it was 
unequal aud unjust. In 1862 a lionuwtcud bill 
was passed, and this, with the amendments since 
adopted, forms the law as it stands today. Con- 
cerning it, the laud cumuu.s.siou wiys: 'The prew- 
ent homestead law contains all the lieneficial 
features c>f the preemption a< i. with the addi 
lions siiiTjiesicil by i xperieme and tlie changed 

'condition of national life. The eighth section of 

j the act eontnins the subsinncc of the pre-emption 
act in the matter of purchaite. * * It contains 

1 one f eatura aa broad in its tenns and aa bcnefldal 
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in its principle as the domain it covers. It is as 
follows: ■ No land acquired under the provij*ion« 
of Uiis act shall, in any event, become liable to 
die aattoflaetfoti of any debt or debta oontncted 
priorto the L^siiing of the put en t therefor.' The 
homewtead act is now the approved and preferred 
method of acquiring title to the pnblie lands. It 
ha< sto'iil the ti'^t of cii'Iiimi years, and was the 
outgrowth of a system extending through nearly 
eighty years ; and now, wUMa the cfavte of a 
huinln-d years since the United States ttcquired 
the first of her public lands, the homestead act 
atanda as the oonoenlrated wisdom of legislation 
for a settlement of the public lands. It pr'>tcct8 
the government, it fills the states with homes, it 
builds up communities, and lessens the chances 
of social and civil disorder by giving ownership of 
the soil, in small tracts, to the occupants thereof. 
It was c<»pic<l from no other nation's system. 
It waa originally and distinctively American, 
and TcmainR a monument to it* ongtnaton."— 
Such, in brief, lias been the history of the public 
lands in this country. There arc a number of 
other important measuica that hmfe been adopted 
for pri'stTvini: .unl disposing of thes*" lands, such 
as the land bounties for military and naval serv- 
ice, the S, 8 and 5 per cent fHiida granted to 
the states out of the proceed.*? of sales of lands, 
the Indian and roiliiary reservations, scrip lands, 
timber taoA timber culture laws, and a flood of 
cloniition", i)ubHr anil privalf; Imf tlif-y iwt\ only 
be metiliomd here, us many will be tn-alcd iu 
other parts of this WOrk. — StatiitiM. Acconlin;; 
to estimates the aggregate area of the public lantls 
of the United States disposed of and remaining 
on .TutK- HO. was 2.8M.835.91 s<iuare miles, 
or, l,8S2.dlO,987 acres. The territwy now in 
eluded within the limits of Tennessee was not dis- 
ix)s« <l of umb r tbe direction of the oxi rutivL- de- 
portment of the general government, and deduct - 
iog this, the actual publfe domain is 1,981,790,922 
txrrvs. rp to .Tune 80, 1R80, there have been sur 
veye<i in the hmd states and territories, 752,537, li>5 
acres of the public domalB, and there remain 
to »» surveyed. 1,001,148,787 acres. The sur 
vcyed lands yet undisposed of are estimated at 
804,808,711. 12 acres, which, with the unsurveyed, 
make a total of 1.27:{.y4fi,4:i'< 13 am-s of land 
Still the proixTly of tin- I nilcd States, and sub- 
ject to <li-p.-]l .ri ; fr.iiii wliicii tnu>t Ik' de<lucted 
the grants to railroads aad private land claims. 
Since the passace of the oixlinance of 1785 to 
•luiie 30, \m\, a total net sum of #200, 702, H49.il 
has been realized by the natiooal government 
from the sales <rf lauds, fees, etc., as follows: 

t7W. floldat1f««rTDrk.tl.9r4s«M<cash>....8 117,108. M 
ITSOL Sold St Plltobiirxh. 14.\4M am* (certJfl- 

CM.U-* and land wamnu) Id). 427 S3 

tTM. To •intp of Pfnn»ylv«ma (ctTtiflcati-* of 

public debt I l.M.fMO 25 

17SI, To John fh-vcn Symnn-.-. •J7-i.M0 Brr>» 

(artnr warniii!. i l!*.t.00f) «X) 

ntL To Oliiii ( •"'fj 't M ui ri-» (I'Ttifii ai<-i- 

and army wairiuii»> &4-i,(ita6.66 

T0CSl.M..^........,«.. ...^^»...$ l,an.7B.08 
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Prom which mu^t 1m- rledueted the amounts paid 
to the Hlale-s (if 7,S5<l.K>M.<):i), making a net total of 
1200.708,848.11. Tht tot.d coat of the public do- 
main, purchases and cessions, surveying and ex- 
penses of dLs|H>sition, extiniruishinir Indian titles, 
etc., lias been |822,049,5»."..JHi. so tluit to .Tune 80. 
1880. the public domain had cost $121,346,746.85 
more than it had n>alized. It in estimated that 
the value of tin- lands yet to be di-po-i <l of i^ un- 
der existing laws. 1 1,1 59.881 .881. — The hmd has 
been in part disposed of aa follows : 

C««h cntr*. lncliKllii||p«»«B|itfc)iia,ctc.. ami prob. 

ablyao.OIX)i,OOOorinot«aer(«aocaiiiiitMlfaruud(r Aciw. 

other acta, aad ooounutatkm of bonwatead*... HMM;9I4 
Donatioa acti. Floridly OngDn, WaaUagNMi sod 

Xew Metleo . a,flM.n7 

Land booatleB, siUtaiy and aaivai snvlee. 9ljM,4tl$ 

Stats aelcctioas (aet of IMl) for bilensi taiptove- 

HMSU T,iOI,i6« 

Saline* gnuncd to slataa.... 8801,816 

Tom atlas and eomty aoata..................... 148,018 

Hsilroadland snatapatealod................... dBi,4HMN8 

('anni pmnta 4,4ai.0l!S 

.Militarjr wairoa4tMd ftiaots 1.801,M0 

Miacfal lands aold alnce 1866 140^881 

llomrMnda (oiber than coounnted) tdMtJOU 

Srriplaml- t^MMt 

CiMtl landii W,na 

siotHf and timber act*, 1878 S0.7SS 

Swamp and ovMilowi-d land* to atatca tn.WJtH 

(•raittintlon an. 1851 iev.096,419 

Srhmili". wmiimrirs and ncricnltnml collrge* 78,830.439 

.\i> i\ tn-ltl iiii'l< r till' fKiibiT ciiltiirv Hrt ... O.SIrttW) 

IXi-i rt luiKi uf, 8tC,l«0 

— AfTHORiTiES. Anurican State Papert. voK on 
Public Lands; Benton's AkrUgment Oa IMtaft* 
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PUBLIC LANDS. 

of CongrtM, aud the Congrtsnional GUtbe and Jite- 
onl: llic Report* of Ute Genenil Lund OJirt , and lat- 
er, of Ihe Secretary of the Interior ; W'urkaof JIamil- 
Ion, WelMer. Clay, Calhoun and Adamt. The most 
complete record of legislation rt-i^jwling puMic 
Jandsiatobefouiul in UieA!f»r<^ UuLand VoHt- 
mimion, Esic. Doc. 47. put 4, H. of R, 46th con- 
^rress. 8d session. There are also a niunUi r of n - 
porta on the aune subject to bo found among tbe 
publle doeumentB. WoBTBororoir C. Foko. 

PUBLIC LANDS, Ollce of. Tbiit bureau of 
the tatcrior deputment at WuUngloa it b durge 

of an ofllrer styled the cotninissioner of the gen- 
eral lund oftice. whii h is hi^ le^al title, aitlioiigli 
be Is generally known as comtnimioner of the 
public laudtf. The tirst oflicial desiirnntion of 
such nn office was by act of April 25, 1812, \vhi( h 
cstubliNbed it in the department of the trctuiury; 
but the dutim were greatly enlarged in 1830 
<5 Stat, at Ljirge, p. 107), and the commissioner 
was placed under the imnmliate direction of the 
pfeaident. The oflico waa piacod under tlie score- 
tarr of the interior at the creation of that dcpart- 
m»'nt in lK4y. The duties of the commissioner 
are to dincharge or supervise all executive acth 
•ppertatninf to the rarreying and sale of the ]nib- 
lie lands of tlie I'lnli d Slates. Tie is to m oid 
and iM^ue all {talents for laud under the authority 
of the govemment, whether on private claims, 
honiest<'!iil or tiriihiT-culture enlrv, pn-einplion 
claims, entry by laud warnintri, or congroMouul 
grants to states or corpora) ions for c<luctttion or 
public improvi nu iits. lUini; thu< charm-*! with 
the <-are of the eiilire j)nl»lic (loiniiiii. Ilic otilce 
involves great re^lM^n^ibili^ y jukI li Lal knowledge. 
Iki'itles the commi»aioner, whose nalury i.s $4,000, 
there Is a recorder of the gcnend land ofllco, Hke- 
w'lse ap|K>ioted by the prc!<ident and si nalc, and 
tttree principal clo'lts (of surveys, of public lauds, 
and on private land rlttlms), besides e secretary 
lo the pn -id' lit to siu'U land ji itriiis under the 
Mual of the otiice, uU of whom ore appointed by 
the preNtdenl. Tbe general land olBce employs) 
a lolul force of 218 cli rks. coviiti,^' $2S7,>*20 in 
1888. The c4>mmLssioner is retiuired to make an 
annual report lo congrew, embracing all the statis- 
tirs of Mir\i-ys and sal< " of public lands diirin;; 
tb» year. TheM* n poris make a valuiiM.- m i ie> ' 
ofToIumes. Exteu.«ive mapnof the I iiit> I States. | 
fchowinc the pultlie florn iin nM.ipproprialcd, luv 
te^sinMl from time to linn . aUo, circulars of in- 
formation reganling the m<-lliiHl of ptirduuie or 
free entry of ajiy of the public lauds, which may 
be had on application to the commissioner. The 
coinmi>vsi(.ner, and all oflii » rs and i lerkn in the 
general land ofUcc, are forbidden by law to pur- 
chase or to become Interested in the purrhaito of 
any of the pnhlie larnls. All tin- a< l ownis t on- 
Dccud with the public lands are audilc>d in the 
general land ofllre. Tbe largw numlier of clerks 
requirt'il for (lie i iirrmt Imi^Iih -s of ilir lujid office 
are in tiie interior deporlweui building. 

A. R Spoffobo. 
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» 

PUBLIC OPIXION, The power of puMIc 
opinion baa vastly increased in the civiliztHl world 
in the last century. Even thoRe who afTect to 
scorn it, can not deny this, and the statesman bi 
comiH-lled to take this new "great power" into 
consideration. It has become the authority of ttie 
uneducated masaes as veil aa the study of philos- 
ophers. Whal, then, is public opinion? Whereon 
does its power rest ? Where are its organs ? At 
what does It aim ? — When a religions Impulse 
takes hold of tliemas«"s, as in limes of the fonml- 
aliou of new, or the reforiuatiou of old, religions, 
and carries them ia n definite direction, we do not 
call the expression of this common religious sen- 
timent "public opinion but we are iucliiiLHl to 
cbaracterise the general, though sometimeH l)ob- 
IfTons, nitenince of a popular political <K'sin'. as a 
druiand of puMic opinion. Wheuce this diller- 
ence? Public opinion always supposes free judg- 
ment, which h possilile in political alTairK, but un- 
usual in religious emotions. Therefore, without 
cultivation of the masoning powers and the capa- 
bility of judging, there can tie no public opinion; 
it can only tbrive In freedom. The ancients knew 
it well ami i s|i i iucd it hijihly. V^'X jn-jmH ex 
Dei. — lu the middle ages public opinion cotdd 
make but little progreMi. Itarbarlans knew noth* 
ing of it, and di spntivni stiflid it. It Is nt IiIht 
the opinion of Uie uiighty nor that of a few sages: 
U is prindpally the opinion of the gmt mt&Ie 
classes. In the same proixirtion ns the middle 
clas.ses give tli< ir attention to piibiic ndairs and 
f«)rm an opinion on their ])oliti(al interests, the 
power of puMic opinion pn vails; nnd the more 
iniluential the midtlle tlasM-s lx«-onie, the more 
respect public opinion commands. Hence its great 
signillcance in the present : for the inllu* nee of 
the middle classes Las m vcr been greater in the 
.state than now. — It is radical e-vaiigeralion to 
declare public opinion infallible, and to ascribe 
mastery to It as a matter of ri|g;ht. Men with a 
deep in-i_dit into publir life ami its requirements 
have never lieen very numerous, and it is very 
uncertain wlieiher they can succeed In making 
their o]>inion public o]iinioii. Tin- niitu r iiy of 
learned meu ami phtloaupbers seldom agrees with 
the large majority of the middle dahses. The 
common judLrint iit of the educated classi-s, even, 
is nlutOHt always sui>erlicial. It is imitossible for 
them to know all the |Mrticu1nrH and discover all 
the causi'.. on which the iIk i-ion of imiMirtaut 
utluii's ill |M iids. I'uhlii- opinion may l»e disiurlied, 
or may even Ih' art f uUy misled by llic momeniary 
passions of the midtitude. A single prominent 
individual may jud^e aright where every one 
aliout him judges falsely. But, preposl< rous as 
such overruling of public opinion may Ik-, the 
liaugbty contempt with which many d<irtrinarianR 
look down U|Hin it. and the vam s< <irn for it of 
IK'tty minds, are no less f(H)lisli. Even if public 
opinion is mUjifulded and falls into error. It sbould 
not be tn ati il with conli nipl and >ni < ri d at. 1m - 
cause it is an inielU-clual |>ower which hits an ine- 
sistible influence on the rise and downfall of 
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leading statcsinrn iuul on flif destiny <'f nations. | 
It id almost impossible, wiilj tlie represenlalivc i 
constitutionn of to-day, that a system opiK>se<l to j 
public opinion shfniM lone; n niain <li>niin;int. But 
the value of public oi>iuion h;is ii dn per eausi- 
than tile external iutiuenec it exercises. Do not 
all politicul order and all law, In lUe hiat analysis, 
rest uiMin the comujon consciousness of nations? 
and in this is not the wisdom of the Creator niani- 
f^^, who luu given Immaa nature a moral con- 
science as well as logical intellectual power, so 
that it may understand i:iL'!y and inor.illy (li>i'n'in- 
inate iK-twccn right und wrou^, uud decide what 
is useful or injurioua to the public welfare? The 
public conscieiiee, and iMirti( u!;.r!y imblic opinion, 
are chietly developed in the middle elas.-es, and 
hence tto much importance is to bo attached to 
their judijment, wIutc flu-rc is quc-iion of the 
interests of the coumiunily, i. <., of the state. — 
"Public opinion," writejj Niebithr, "is that opin- 
ion which ariM's in minds uncontrolhil by |H.'r- 
sonal iidluenei — an iailueuee which might mislead 
tho>e in power— tliat opinion which, in spite of the 
difference in individuals and of the very different 
conditions or situations in which they are placed, 
is so unanimously expressed, and not merely re- 
peated bjr ona man after another, Uiat it may be 
tdcen as an utterascc of unircrsal truth and rea- 
son, ami I vi II a- the vdirc uf Cv«\ hinist lf.*' Pub- 
lic upiuiuu may be cumpured to the chorus in 
•ndent tragedy, which, obsenrfng the actions and 
s^ifTi-riogS of the ilnn^uifit j,. rymr-. trivcs cxprcs- 
sion to the emotions and opinioius of the common 
OMMCiottsness of all. On the whole, it is equiva- 
lent to the venlift of n jury in a e!L«e »)f hnv. — ' 
Public oj)iniou is fornud l>y innumerable imprg^- i 
siona and observation", by dclilx-raiions in the 
TBlious spheri's of !-*i< iLty. Hut it is always con- 
trolled and dcicrniineil by the public conscience 
and the established principles of the nation. It < 
manifest.s itM-lf in the most varied forms, in free 
public spwch, in the family, in the drawing room 
and the tavern, in nut tings of every kind, and. 
above all, in iln- press and the national representa- 
tions of the p< < >; lie. In the latter it becomes even 
an orjranic political expn ■^^i<)n. while oiberwisi- It 
mauircsts itiiclf in a more unorganized and change- 
able manner, it sometimes fluctnatCN. like life 
it-' lf, Init it U aKo su-i eptiblc of instruetinn, and I 
often follows the leaders who are competent to I 
oommunicate ide&'« to the educated chuwes and to 
influence them. Public opinion courts critii i-ni. ' 
while it is not unreceptiveof enlightenment offered 
by superior minds. In the same degree that schools 
and ni< :ins for the education of the youriiran- pnv- 
vidt-d. ibe public scn-e und lnve of truth and jus- 
tice increas*'. Bcsidi>s, public opinion is subject 
to the direction of the prevailing spirit of the a::e, 
by which it in determined ancl moved. But. once 
its judifment hasi been tixitl. d« termined by the 
prcMsun; of some general necchsity, it becomes a 
power which crushes all imprudent rcKislanccand 
which commands nlI< ntion, It is not true, thai 
public opinion ragn»,^fx it can neither rule, nor 



is it desirous of ruling. It leaves tlie government 
to IhoH' intrusted with it. It is not a creative, but 
pre-eminently a controlling, power It is no part 
of the public authority, InU belongs to the na- 
tional life. Only exeejitiomdly does it change 
from ita piMlve altitude to an netive one. when 
the course ptirsued by those administering public 
affairs is in opjKtsition to it. It is a public power, 
but not a public force. BLiJSitaciiU. 

PUBLf C POUCT. Thfe term, in legal accep- 

tation, denotes the principle of goveniment and 
law which aims at the general welfare, as dis- 
tinguished from the welfare of partieutar individ- 
uals, and cnurls of law do not allow their deci 
sions to contlict with this pid)lic jwlicy. Our 
tribunals do notoonftie their justice to the parties 
before them. As plaintiff and defend.inf an- n p 
resented by counsel, .so the |K>ople is repre>en5e<i 
by tlin court, and it is its duty to protect the in- 
terests of the people. A litigant might prove the 
cleanst right to relief, so far as his adversary is 
concerned, and yet if his right would in any way 
injure the public, it must be denied. There ara 
three kinds of relief which the court Is bound to 
refu-ie on public grounds, viz. ■ first, that which 
conflicts with positive law, the expressed wish and 
command of the people, e. g. , relief based on a 
( emtract to cva<le the revenue laws by smuggling; 
second, that which is immoral or contra bottot 
more*, i. e., whidi would have an immoral eflfect 
ftn the puldic, such a^^ a judgment for n nt under 
the lesise of a liou.se for disorderly puri)OK-s; third, 
all other relief which can Interfere with the pub- 
lic welfare. Each of these three classes of cas«-s 
nniy proin-rly be .sjiid to be " against public ]»ol 
icy," but this expression is usually conliiu d to the 
last cl:t^-. rill 1 the claims of iK)siiive law and pub- 
lic morality are permitti-d to stand by themselves. 
— The tllild classof ca^es is somewhat indefinite. 
The common law always strove to be definite, and 
sought for exact precnlents. Hence a general 
dis«"retioiHiry jvower in the court to declare' that a 
contractor will is void as against public policy, 
would seem to be repugnant to the established 
rulex of law. Such a power lia^. liowever. bi'* n 
held to exist, and, as might have been expected, it 
gained currency in an anomalous way. The gen- 
end prlnci|il( . that a condition in a contract which 
is " against the general good "can not be enforced, 
was recognized in England at a very early date in 
Sheppanl's " ToiK'bvtone." I?r:H ton hints at i» 
(book iii., p. HMtj. and lord Coke M t nislo regitrd 
as void those conditions which are " repugnant to 
thestJitc." Still, the law on the subje<-t was not 
developetl and fornudated until a nun h later day, 
when it iKfame c losely ;issociaIed anil even IdeO* 
tilled with the law of wagers. Thc£ng1iah judges 
had by some mischance decidetl that wagers could 
be eufon-td at law, although in other civilized 
countries the contrary rule prevailed. They dis- 
covered afterward how pemidouB the effects of 
Ik tting were, and how nuich of the time of the 
courts was wasted in dctcnnining trivial questions. 
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but it was too late to retract. They could not 
then hold an wagm UI^I. butthey found somo 
rolief in thedootfinoof public i>oli< v. WlK'tu vcr 
they could, they decided tliat jmrticulur wngcr^ 
ivere inTalM, aa against inibllc policy, and they 
dUplnvf*! considcralili" inirr iuiity in cxtcnilinp the 
numlKT of BucU casi>s. Thus, a wiigcr on ihv m-x 
of a third person was held void, as it tcn<Icd to 
vi\]\ forth iivlccctit <'vi(|i ii( nltlKHprh siu li fvi 
dt'iKf vvdultl not 1k' ( uii^iiK nd im olijictioa in any 
oiIh t i A In t ujMMi an ch ^ iion was not en 

fcm wi. iia it nii','lit Iiavo inllm lu'i-d votes, mid the 
public is inl(T«>iiil in reniovini; sucli intluenco 
from the jKtli». In ^hnrf, any waijer upon public 
matten wuuld have been held hod, because it 
would hove crcatiil ii dansrerous interest in public 
nfT;iir<. So in Gillx ii < , Syk« s, 1(5 East, 150, 
(1612), itappeartd that in Itm air j^larks Sykcs 
received a hundred itfiiineaa from one Gilbert, 
promif-ini.' in rt-iurn fu p;iy Gilbi':! u LMiinca a day 
until the death of Napoleon iiouapurte, who was 
then lint consul. The wager arose out of a con- 
VI r^ iiiiinujwn the probability of his a.-sas,Mnation. 
Lord Kllcnborough, the chief Ja.stice,sttid, " When- 
ever the tolerating of any f>pocle« of cootraeC haa 
n 1<'n(l< iif v to pn>iiure a public nit'i< hii f or inenn- 
veuieuee, bueh a conlnict lias \h-vii held to be void. " 
Tbe court decided that this contract wasillepil. 
HS It would natundly create a desire to asHiusinule 
a publie enemy, eontrary to the law of nations. 
Iniiirta^c of Kliliaiu r*. Kingsmuu, 1 Harn. & 
Aid.. GH3. (1818). the rule was carried to an ex- 
treme, alliinu^h the court dNiKised of the imiueon 
another jx)ini. (bir pmprii tor of livery larriairi*** 
•t Cheltenham bet watches with anotlier proprietor 
that a certain Col. Longford would go to the as- 
penibly in his"tlyby nii:hf " (a v< liirlc) ami no 
other. The court held that the wager was void, 
because It would tend to subject Longford to great 
iuroii\ ' t i' IK '■ by r\;i't>,ini: him to the impnrtimi 
tics of the proprielorsof these vehicles, one of the 
jnagea remarking that "any person who ban 
walk'tl throuirh Picradilly must lie sensible that 
this is no small inroiiv« ni< lu c " Finally, th<»«>e 
wagen»wen' luhl Imd, 1, which tended to create 
an injpmiK-r bias in the mind of a jHTson with re 
lulion to wime public duty (as in the election ca-e 
alcove mentioned), or, 2, which had a tendency to 
injure third pcraons or the public. Such waj:rer8 
were regarded aa" against public policy.'*— Mean- 
V bile tlie <Ioctfiaeof pulilic |>olicy .spread through 
•11 branches of the law. Thecourls, after intro- 
ducing tlie ]>■ iiK !{>ic Into the law of wagers, soon 
found that it was applicatilc to many oilur sub- 
jects of litigation. It has now been definitely set- 
tled that any contract or will may be declared void 
as rtiruiii^t public policy, if it 1h- c ilcnlntc^l to iiijtin' 
either, 1. the government in it.s foreign relations, 
or 2, the goremrocnt in its domestic rriatlona and 
tbe adinini>'tnition of Ju^iice, or 3. the public irt n 
erally by n-ntniining the fr< clom of individuals. 
Under the >fiii< head, vir.. of conir.n t>. etc., inju- 
riou<* to the povernmeiit in its forci^'U rcIation>;, 
are included ihoM: u huh lienelit uu enemy or 
180 TOI-IIL — 81 



afhont a friendly state. Consequently it la held 
that "aa the presumed object of war is as much 

(ii rri[iplc ilic ctn iny's ciniimcrcc as to capiiiic his 
proiKTty, a declanuiou of war imports a prohibi- 
tion of commercial intercounie and correspond- 
enrc with the inhabitants of the enemy's country, 
aUii that, .such intercourse! Is illegal, " (EsikmiIo c*. 
Bowden. 7 Ellis & RIackb., 703, 779); and a con- 
tract bcfwci II cili/.< iisof I wo countries is .-mnulled 
by ,a Mibse<piL-iil war, as it i.s against public iMiliey 
to enforce it. "On the principles of tlio English 
law, il is not competent to any Bubject to enter into 
a contract to do anything which may lie detri- 
mental to the iniere«t.s of hLs own countrv." 
(Furtado v«. Rogers, 8 B. & P., 191. 198.) The 
teeond division, viz.. of contracts, etc.. injurious 
to tlic L'o\ iTiiMu ni in its domestic relations and 
the adutiuistration of Justice, embraces all agree- 
tnenta contemplating the bribery of public offlcera, 
executive, legislative or judicial, or of any p< rson 
having some public duty to perform, such aa 
voting. The leading English case on the doctrine 
of public p<ilicy is Egcrlon r.*. Eurl Brounlow, 4 
ilouhC of Lords Ca.ses, 1, and il has reference to 
corrupt influence of this kind. The carl of Bridge- 
watiT died Icaviiitr a will, in which he left a very 
lar:re estate to a « ( riaiii Icirntee on londiiion that 
he should obtain the title of <iuke or marquis of 
Bridgewater. The Iioum; of lonls held the condi- 
tion irivalid, as it held out a temptation to the 
legat<>c to indulge in bribery in endeavoring tO 
obtain the title. In short, contracts creating an 
interest at variance with a duty are void. The 
sale of offices is also against public jwlicy. So in 
the assignment of salary, not yet due, by a pub- 
Ac officer. It Is for the Interest of tlv : -*l-1!c that 
bePliould be able to support him . i . :' lie is 
in oflic(.>. and he can not place hi»fiUuie Milury 
out or hia power. Again, it la Illegal to compound 
a felony fir nrMlcmeannr. viz , to refrain from its 
pn isecul ion for any considenilion. This is against 
ptiblic policy, bcoiuse it frustrates Justice; and, 
for the same reas<ni, maintenance mimI < liamperty. 
/. <., the im|RTtiuent cncouragemeul aiud as.'.ist- 
ancc of litigation by persona who are not inter- 
ested, vitiates contracls. Agreements not to bid 
at judicial sales an> voi<l, and, indeed, all auction 
sales arc carefully scrutinized to prevent frauds 
upon tlie iniblic. Under the third daaa, vis,, of 
contract.s, etc., which are Injurious to the pub- 
lie genemll}', as restniining the freedom of iudi- 
viduala, the most important arc contracts made 
in restraint of trade. A man can not bind h{ia<«elf 

not to carry on IiIk Ine-iiic'is. The people at large 
arc interested that he sliould earn a living for 
himself and bis family, and not become a panper. 
and that there should be ilir fr. . vt romi>efiiion in 
all trades ami pmfj-ssions. Tlie enforcement of 
contracts, taking away the right of men to pursue 
their callinir«, utmld fli-eouni.e industry, diminish 
pnxlucis, prevent <<>nij)etiiion. ruhancc priti-s, 
and introduce monopoly. A man n)ay bind him- 
self not to trade within rertain limits; e. g . % 
retiring partner may agree with his copartnera 
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out faction, was pivcn to Randolph and a half- 
dozen 8upporlvrs in con^'SK. They opposed Ihe 
iwtrictiTe system (»cc Embaxoo) and Madbon's 
nomination in l^OS (sec rAi cfs, Conoukssion- 
Ah), and uuuiinateU Monroe through a cuucus of 
put of the Yiigliik legUature, Ifomtw's en- 



trance into Madison's cabintt, April 2, 1^1 1, 
ended the existence of the faction. — See 3 Ben- 
ton's BAaimtf Omgrm, 4W; 1 Gsriand's £^ if 

Randolph, 215, 277; 4 J.-fTfrsnn's Tr/»rJt» (edit. 
44; 5 Uildreth's ItiUed HUtUs, 566. 

Albxaudbb Jwsxmoa, 
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RACES OF MANKIND. Formerly aa article 
on noes ^uld with difficulty have found 

j)hu'c* in a political «'ncv(ln]):fdia, for men had 
not then come to consider tliis question aa any- 
thing more than one of anthnipology and natural 
history, and did imatrim- that the difference- 
which they noticed in the diilerent tribes of the 
great human famfly could possess as much inter- 
est for the historian and the moralist as for llir 
naturulidl or tliu physiologist. It is only in our 
own day that gencnd ethnology ha.s become an 
Important hninch of the histurica! scien<-cs, and 
that men have conceived the idea of seeking, in 
the physiod orii;in of peoples, for the secret of 
their destinies and an explanation of the results 
which they have accomplishe«l, or in which they 
have participated. Until very recently, historians 
acknowledged in the histoiy of htmianity hut one 
aolc physical influence, that of climate, and, as is 
well known, it is to this ineonteslalile inlhn nce 
alone, that Montesquieu attributed the differenced 
of chanurtcr which are found among peoples, 
and. as a ( oii'^ (jui nee. the differences of the laws 
and institutions that govern them. This notion 
of climate, formerly so important, is tA-day reck- 
on( <l iimong Ihe se< ondary < auM s. and plays only 
u sccondur}- part, in the explanation of hlstoricul 
phenomena. The tlieory of races has taken its 
place e(>m|)lete!y . Tlu-re are those who take alarm 
at IhK, and pretend that we have m< rely ex- 
dianged one materialislic theory for another more 
materialistic still; hut .svich alarm 'w ill founded, 
and true spiritualism, on the contrary, achieved 
an undeniable victorj' the day that the theory of 
races replaced that of the influence of climate in 
historical science ; for it then ceased seeking in 
the external inlluenccs of matter alone for the 
aecset of human de&tiny, and applied itself to the 
study of nan himself for the explanation of man's 
moml and ixtlitieal life. Fatality, it i< tnie. ever 
ruicH in llie theory of races lui in the theory of 
climate, but this fatality has at least the merit of 
bring 8o iiitiniatcly united to llie Ix ini; which it 
govenui, tliMl it is mingled with the very fact t)f 
Ids existence, and for man to rebel against it 
would 1m- as if In- were to rehrl aL'ain>-t himself. — 
This notion of races is, moreover, moral, and, so 
to siK'ak, sf^tual, in ita origin- In fact, it was 
not the progress of the natural science-* an<l of 
physiology that led the philosoplierN and histo 
nans of our time to adopt this theor}*, which 
holds that emy tribe of the great human family 



carries withhi itself its own destiny, but rather 
the progress of the science of philology. From 

the modern science of comparative philology la 
drawn, among other general results, this impor- 
tant conclusion, that all the nations that speak 
laniruages which can ho tmoed hack to ;i c luiiiun 
source, exhibit analogoua faculties and aptitudes, 
and that, with some shades of difference, they 
have had the same historical development If 
not. tlii'refore, merely physical characteristics, a 
yellow, black or white skin, smooth or wooly hair, 
ohlitiue or horizontal eyes, that constittife race: it 
is language as well. Now, what id language if it 
be not the expression of the inner man, the instru- 
ment of the moral man? It is therefoa' the mind, 
which is thus reached through the medium of 
languap-, as well as the physiati conformation of 
the body, that determines race. In fact, how can 
we understand that nations Iiaving the same phyH- 
ica! charac (eristic.s should manifest such uneqiud 
ubiiiiie^ and such disoimilar iostiucts, and should 
follow such contrary ideals of civiliiation, if. 
drsjiitc tlu'ir ext< rnal ixtints of n'M inhlanee, their 
minds were not radically different? The flesh 
relationship, which seemed so conclusive, was, 
after idl, but sii pi rfu ial. This is ( specially true 
of the while or Caucasian race, which philologists 
have Im cu obliged to divide into two great fami- 
lies: the In<lo C.rnnanic and tlie Semitic rat es. 
Thus this historical theory of races, which has 
b«fn subjected to so many accusutions of mate- 
riidi.sra, has resulted from the most profound 
me<litation u|>on langutige, the noblest of man's 
attributes. We have just seen, ho\v( vi r. that it 
sought its principle and starting point fur beyond 
physical man. in invl^ble and moral man. — Han- 
kiml is dividi'<l, physically, into thn-e gn at nux-s. 
entirely distinct in api>ciuance, color, and even in 
anatomical structure: the black or Ethiopian race, 
tlie yi ll'iw or Monurolian race, and the white or 
( Caucu-sian nice. These arc tlieonly three pure and 
I simple types of man. All the other races, the red 
rae<', the .Malayan Polyni^ian nu es, etc., arebut 
varieties and mixtures of the>c three primitire 
races. Tlie particular clMracteHstica tliat distin- 
I iruish cat h of th< sf three ty|Hs are so marked that 
many of the I arm <\ have consiilered them, not OS 
different m<Hi. ~. . to speak, of the same bimiaa 
tyiK-. but as three distinct types, as three patterns 
of the human form. Here naturnlly arises the 
^teat question of the unity of the human si»ecie«. 
L» there but one, or are there several type* of 
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buJUttuity? We !*hall not presume to aiialyzo this 
^pMsdon, which Ik-Ioiii^s more csix-cially to natur- 
aMgU uiiil physiulo^iNl^, hut we do not he»iitate to 
diflclare our tielief in (lie unity of the !^pet'i(;«. 
The opinion which admits scverul human types 
■eenut at fint sight to render a more ratioiml 
account of tho existence of tbe different races, 
tban tlie opinion which admits only one; but even 
aft«r a superticiAl examination, we perceive tliat, 
if It h difflcult to explain how the different hu- 
man races sprung from tln sanie primitive snuicc. 
it b HtiJl more difflcult to explain the ej^uilettce uf 
three prlmitiTe types; In other words. It Is easier 
to admit that nature performed Jjcr work after 
one pntteru, which tihu moditkHl acconling to 
climate and time, than to admit that site followed 
thrty difTen nl |»atli rn'<. In f ifl, in order to es- 
tabUi^h th>' theory w hieh iiingnizes several human 
tjpen. w<- wouKi have tit admit that these ty|)es 
are ri}rorou>ly immutable, that they were setihnl 
■once and forever at the time of their orijrin. lliat 
tliey are j>ermanent and e•^»^■nlial, that they ex- 
isted before all mixture of them, ami that they 
win rerirt all such Mixture. But tlie pliy-ies of 
life and nature do not recognize the M-ientitu 
rigor and exclusive prockionof physics of leiuncd 
men. Nature Is not anjnilar: It waves and floats; 
aiid tlie limit- of il> pnu iiK i - are -inirularly un- 
<x*rtaiu and ditticuU to determine. To be bure, it 
Is very easy to distinguish the black race and the 

} > !!<'wraee frnin tin- white raci'; hut wln ri' docs 
the black race end? Where th^s ilie yellow race 
cndY These races, so dearly marlietl. melt at 
their extremi-?* into, and aPBConfounded with, our 
own. -ipite (»f the fact that they hcem so entirely 
distinct from it Tlie Berber, the Abyssinian 
and the Nubian dilTer from the white race only 
in the color of their skin; men hesitate to rank 
them with the black race by the »«anu? title as 
tbe Kafirs, or the negroes of Congo. The Turks 
are unqtiestionably of Mongolian origin; must 
we. however, continue to ( lavs tin tn as lielniig- 
ing to tbe yellow race, or grant them the right 
to be numbered among Otucaslansf — Whatever 
m»y )m tin- sohitiou of this dllBcidt anrl perhaps 
iiuioluble qucsliuu of the unity of Uie huuum 
species, this one thing is tncontestably true. viz.. 
that history proves the roevinK iiee of th< -f thre«" 
nu.-e9 upon the earlh from the earliest periml, and 
that the «ridest legends ».how them to as contend- 
inir with <uie anoihi r in that part of the Asiatic 
CKUliiient which is re^rarded its the cradle of the 
human race. The primitive ]>o|>ulaiion of India, 
that impure and bestial jteople whi< h was (*on- 
quereii by the noble race of the Ar^ a^, »iur an- 
ct>ti»rs, was of iht lil;i< k race, and very pndmbly 
of the name bltHMl us the natives of Australia; 
and the Isnd of Tnran, the land of dHrknew and 
evil spirits. whi« h the I'( r«-ian li iTeiids oppose to 
Iran, or the land nf light, was occupied by peo- 
ple* of the Mongolian race. But the three races 

which «i' tliii- -I-.' in jiiMapi '»il i< in. <.i tn <|irak. 
in the infancy of the world, have Mugularly t>ep- 
aiaied each from tbe other, although they have 



frequently and in numerous cases intermingled, 
and thus given birth to new peoples. Eiich of 
these three races inhabits more es|wcially some 
one continent, which may Ir' consid«Ted lu* its lepl- 
imatc country. Africa iK-longs u> the bhu k race; 
AHin, with the exception of Uindoslan. of Per- 
sia, Arabia and Armenia, to the Mongolian race; 
and Europe, entirely to the Caucasian. Each 
of these continents seems so especially intended 
for the race which Inhabits It, that the other races 
could not retaintli* ir purity in it. Thu-. the Afri- 
cans of the north have received the impress of 
the black race; the Caucasian peoples of Asia 
have undergone a ijreater or le---^ a<imi\ttire of 
Mongolian or Finnish blood; unil the Caucasian 
race dissolved and appropriated the foreign raoes 
which eslablish« d theni-selves ujKm its own conti- 
nent, the llunpirians, the Turks, etc. — But if 
history shows us the three ^^rnit human races OO- 
exihting from the earliest antiquity, it is far from 
a.s.Hignin<; them the same rank and attribiUing to 
theni the sime importance. All t lin e are possessed 
of aptitudes for civilization. bi|t these aptitudes, 
which are rudimcntar} and ])urely instinctive in 
tlie negro, and strong, but narrow and restricted, 
in the Mongolian, have an ulmoeit infinite power 
of expansion In the Caucasian. To speak cor^ 
reetly, history belongs to the white race, and to no 
other. Civilisation is its true work, and all the 
societies, political or other, formed by tho men of 
the other races, are but iiiipt rft i t, gro«s OT repiU- 
sive figures of those which had their origin In the 
white race. It Is through the Caucasian race that 
man has taken possession of the eai1h; it is 
through it that he has broken and evt ry <iay breaks 
the net-work of cxterwd fatalities with which 
nalun? sumMmded him. All the different relig- 
ious of mankind sprung up under thi; pressure of 
the force of sympiitliy of that race; all the litera- 
tures of tbe world were produced by the glow of 
itaimagiiMtion; its power of Invention seems in- 
exhaustible, and it- fertility of (ombinatinn in- 
finite. Only its labor has been blessed, for only 
Its labor has been truly fruitful. When we take 
a rapid glance at all that has hi i ii ac c ()m|)li-lie<l 
j by our race, we exiK'ricnce a ftvling similar to 
that experienced by the traveler, who. from a 
inount.-iin height, sci-s spread before his t-ycs cul- 
tivated ticlds and rich < ities, and we feel ourselves 
I taken hold of by veneration and respect. — We do 
' not r\p< rirnee entirely the same feelini: when we 
survi y the aggregate of the works of the Mongo- 
lian race. As far as the eye can reach, «•«• behold 
only immense steppes, cut here and there by gigan- 
tic swarms of human beings. We no longer feel 
Veneration and respect, but wonder, fear, and, to 
some extent, contempt. We feel as though we 
were in the presence of an cncmr. and we fear to 
see these swiirms seattcri il, broken and fall ui>on 
the rich fleldH which we (*oatemplated awhile be- 
fore. The Mongolian rare U the greet obstacle 
I that oppo«c^ thr d( vi lopini nt of hmI l ivili/atinn. 
I When we endeavor to discover what lieuelils it 
I has oonfured upon humanity, we are filled wltb 
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dteuy at tho ronvictinn we must mmp tn. tint it 
has COnff mtl nom'. unless it he thut it has alTord- 
ed an asylum to Bmldhism, wIk ti tin luttcr was 
drivea from In<lia, and that it developed Budd- 
hism within its Iwundarics. It developed it, but 
It did not cmite it. A truly atheistical raci'. de- 
void of all noble instincts, it waa ncces^ar}* for n 
man of the Aryan race to ^ve tt the only religion 
suited to its instincts, nii<i to teacli it the only 
truly efflcadous consolation in the miseries of this 
life, toward wliich its avaricioiis, acrid and strong 
mind is inccss^intly turned. The ])art played in 
hiiitory by the Monj^oliAn race has ever been 
morety accidental, and baa always been fatal. 
The M«)nL'<>li:in« liuvr tiirircd as efinrpicrnrs and 
devastators, aiiii in iliin quality have < aiis<'d sonu; 
of the <rreati st movements recordetl in the annals 
of mankind. Their aptitude for eivili/ation is 
real, but sincrularly narrow and limited. The 
Mongolinn nu-e believes only in force, and the 
sabre driven into the ground, which the hordes 
of Attiltt adored, is its real pod. The most per- 
fect, most mond mid most pcucefnl of the jioliti- 
cal communilivs it has produced, the Chinese na- 
tion, forms no exception to thte general rale, mncli 

as it may be believed that it d(M«< worship nny- 
thing but force; it has no idea of the value of 
human life, of the tnie dignity of man, or of real 
law. This innate In lief in force, however, ijives 
to the iKopluH of tlie Mongolian nun- eminent 
political capacity, which renders them 8in<ru]arly 
formidable, the capacity for domination W her 
ever they pass, life dries up and be* nmrs i \iiiu t, 
H ia true, but they establish them^eh . s in such 
places, and la-^t. The societies which they form, 
though old and deere])it, still maintain them- 
selves with a strenirili of resistance that is truly 
exlraordinai7; but if their civilization lasts a long 
time, tt also attains its limit very rapidly, and 
never renews iivlf. Tlw old age of Monj^oliun 
states is infinitely longer than their youth or 
maturity. Their force soon reaches the limit of 
its expansion, ami s<H)n finds its point of e(piilib- 
rium and rest, which is immobility. This is a 
perfect r^m£ of the history of the Mongolhm 
rac<ys. They overflow like a furiotis torrent; but. 
this moment of destructive expansion once passed, 
they enter again into the repose of stagnation, 
and maintain themsolvi-s by the bare volume and 
weight of their (lopulation. — The black ra< e ninks 
last in the scale of races. This unfortunate race 
shows us man approaching almost to the brute 
species. Down to the present time the negro race 
has prodin ( <1 nothing, has done nothing, for hu- 
manity, either for good or evil. So far as any po- 
litical society is concerned, It Is made up of a col- 
lection of hostile tribes i.erpetnally warring with 
one another; its religion coasLsts of ridicuknis, 
infamous or bloody fctichism: and when we have 
said this, we have told the hi-tory of the black 
race. It is only in our own times that a moral 
ray has begiu to enlighten this African rontfaient, 
In consifjuence of the expan-ion fif the f 'aticasinn 
race ou the one hund. uiul, on the other, of the 



spr»'adof Islamism, which, though slngnnnt every- 
where else, has cast ilwelf upon Africa, wliich it 
is about to civili/e by means of the sword and the- 
Komn. The bestial appearance of the negro, his 
instin< ts, nt once childish and fierce, his ridiculous 
vanity and suju-rstitious credulity, his virtties. 
which may be compared to thfise of the dog, and 
bb vices, which resemble only those of the feline 
species, have at all times excited the horror of the 
other human races, which have refused almost to 
allow htm the name of man, and which have made 
the abhorrenoe which they feel toward him a rea- 
son fur denying him all justice, and for pitilessly 
compelling him to serve the ends of thoir cnpldlty. 
Slavery s<'emed the nalund cnnditiim of this mis- 
emble race, an<l serA'itudc the only means of bring- 
ing them under the InHnenoeof dvlltzation. The- 
nejrro is not. however, Miil;out an aptitude for 
civilizjition; but this aptitude seems to be limited 
to only one faculty, extreme sochibility. Be.stial 
or not. the negro, if be is not, as many pretend, 
capable of great culture, is, however, capable of 
tenderness, love and devotion; if it is difficult to 
develop ids mind, it is very easy, on the other 
hand , to develop his heart. His sensibility leaven 
nothinir to be dcsireti. and even siirjiasves that of 
the other races. If he is not the white man'a 
equal, he can live with him : he has nothing of the- 
haughty and taciturn manner of those snva^je 
nut's tliat lly before the face of civilization and 
pine away solitary and silent in the society of men 
of the white race. Far from pi'rishing. he, on the- 
coutrarj', tlourishes in the bosom of Caucasian 
civlltsation. This sociability of the negro is a 
very great moral fact, which pleads loudly in favor 
of ids race, and refutes the opinion which holds 
that he is incapable of civilization. Whether he 
is inferior to the other races or not, it Is evident 
that he aceommodates himself perfectly to civfi- 
iyjition, and Ilnds in it nothing hiwtile to his In- 
stincts. — The other human races, the red race (the 
North American Indians), the Malay-Polynesiaa 
race, the boreal race (Pinlanders. Laplanders, Ks- 
quimaux, etc.), may be considered as ntixtures of 
the three great races, or aa dcfenerattons of tli» 
three primitive types. These niees have in gen- 
eral shown themselves singularly Imrrcn in a 
moral sense. They live in the savage slate or in 
an extremely rude state of society; the Mexican* 
and Peruvians, however, rcuclu il a very advanced 
.state of civilization, and dilTerent peopU^ of Fin- 
nish and bon-al origin have mingled in tlie civil- 
ization of Europe, and l)ecomc thon>ughly amal- 
gamated with It. The iKirenl race i>oiiscs8es a pe- 
culiar characteristic: it is a sort of pbysiologicml 
cross-road, and the peojdcs that rompose It servo 

as ti pn-sa>.'e from one race to another On t!i'- 
one hand, it is related to the Caucasian race, and 
on the other, to the red race of America: andltrv- 

minds us. In- the traits of most of the tribes which 
compose it, of the Mongolian race, of which it is 
prtibably a degeneration.— The Cancairfan or wUl* 

riK-e is liivided into t WO great bninches; the Sem- 
itic race, and the Indo-Euiopcuu ur Japhetic 
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All tlu' rivilizalion of modern humanity hns come 
from these two races; to the iSemitic race we owe 
oar relf gloufl anH monl life, our life of comdence; 
to the Japhetic rare we owe our intdloctuiil. ]i<>- 
lUical and MK'ial life. — The Semitic race, whicit 
ii BOW lingularly reduced In ttumben, dtsseml- 
natcd nml mixml hy tho(l!"«l>tTsion of the J< \vs over 
the whole surface of the glolie, and hy the i xton- 
don of the comjtiewts of Isliiralsm. comprised , in 
olden tinu"*, th«' II< h>< w-). the Arib-^. tln' Ph<i'tii 
dons, and the nunu rouH tribes wliicli tlic Hible 
mentions an {H-rpetUidly warrin;^ UL'.iinst their 
neighbors the Israelites, stich as the ( 'amianites, 
the Amalekiles, etc. Despite the exclasive spirit 
of this rare, which endeavored, more than any 
otber, to preserve its purity, and wluch always 
oomcldered the nation m the family enlarged, it 
di»i not j'wap»' the happy fatality of ciox'-iiiir and 
admixture, and even from the very earliest anti- 
quity, it wwms to have received a very strong in- 
fu-i"n of Ilnmitic liitxxl. The tribrs of Canaan 
were but a mixetl race, half llumitic, half Semitic, 
and the namllle element manifests itself in an un 
mlstakablc niMiiiK r in thi- civdi/ation of Phcrnicia. 
The Semitic element in also met with, in propor 
tioos which It fat rather difficult to sinte exactly, 
In those flrvt mifthty attempts at civilization wliich 
ancient history pn'Hpnl.<« to us under the names of 
Bahylon and Nineveh. The Ku'v plians themselves 
were alao, in all probability, but a mixture of 
Semitic and Hamitic peoples, and their civiliza- 
tion, which, even to this day, e.xcites our wonder 
and admiration, was the result of the combined 
genius of these two great racM. No matter what 
may be said of th<-^i' admixtures, the true Slieniile 
would not have recognised them, and would not 
iccognlae them to-day. For him, the true race of 
Shem was to In- found in T-^r lel, and he admillcd 
but one brother, Ibhmuel, and even branded tliat 
ooa an a bastard. The Jews and Arabs, th«re- 
fore, today, conn>ose the entire S initio family; 
the ancient >pirii of exclusion and the ancient prej- 
ndicr; have triumphed, for the fatality of history 
has brought nlnMit the suet i >sive di-'^ippeiinincf of 
all the*« civilisations and all tlies*- peoples which 
the descendants of the imtrian li^ re j eted as im- 
pure and tainted with idolatry. — The moral life 
of the Semitic n»ce has iM cn at once the most ex- 
ahe«l and the simplest kntiwn toman. Bom under 
a tent, reared in the desert, and grown up in the 
habits of nomadic life. It has ever ignored the 
complii ated nil thods of life of otlier rsK . - It 
knows but one (>cntiment, reUgtous seutiment; 
bat ooe life, the life of cnnsrlence. This simplic- 
ity of so»d lia« en-.:endi ri il nji rxtraonlinary soei.il 
ifanplicity: the ti«ti which bind men to one another 
anong the Semitic race* are at once the closest 
an<l the frre>t which the mind can con'-eive. The 
Slicmlie do< < not know the meanimr of the jxJit- 
iialdafr. he has no Mmi of acivU power distinct 
from the rellirious power, of a sn< ii ly distinct 
from the family, of ri.dits imd duties pnM-ee<liug 
from any other wmree than Gcxl. Mim ha-s no mas- 
icr above him but God, and on earth he owes obo- 



dieiice only to tho.se to whom lie owes his life, 
and who are subject to the same ma-stcr as him- 
self. RelijHon. therefore, fe everything in thU 

Semitic socji ly; llie fatherland i". the leinple, iJie 

nation in the family, the king is God, the law 
which punishea crime Is the same as that which 

a«linoni*lies the cf>nseienc<'. Theo«racy is the 
natural form of government of Huch a race; and 
this it hni* never abandoned either In the most 
brilliant or the most perilous mtmient.s of Its his- 
tory. The Hiune genius everywhere attends the 
Shetnite, whether lie be nomadic or sedentary; 
whether ho Hvo under a tent or in a ciiy, whether 
he be a sliepherd or conqueror, whether he lead a 
I»Htri;irchal life or bo tlie founder of empin-s. The 
Hebrew monarchy never was a monarchy after 
the oriental fashion, and the kings of Tintiet en- 
deavonsl in vain to j>revail o\er the power of 
Jehovah, ttic ancient mni«ter of their people. The 
Arabian conquest and llie establiahnient of the 
K4>eieiies intro<luccd by Islamism wrought no 
chaiii^e in the simplicity of tlie Semitic intellect, 
and failed to teach It to distinguish between polit- 
ical power an<l religious power, l>etwe<'n the citizen 
and the believer. The caliphate was the grand 
expression of thto genius, powerless to conceive 
the idea of a state under .any but a tiKwratfc 
form. — This synthetic genius «)f a single s|j(>ot. 
Ibis inability to divide man, enabled the Scndtle 
race to conceive and preserve their religion free 
from all alteration, which n^Iitrion bmime that of 
the human nice. All the feelings of the Semitic 
race concent ratinj^ into one, thai one acquired 
extraordinary depth, elevation and power. The 
men of till' S< ntitic race imt wrving two masters, 
God took entire possession of them, and while the 
sojourn In the desert spparnte'd them from the brill' 
iant. voliiptnotis tir terrible visions of nature, the 
visicm of their »jvereign master was revealed to 
them In all bis majesty and all hti grandeur. The 
Sheinife. then fore \v:i< able, for all thesi- reasons, 
to conceive God as an inttnite and all ix)werful 
Being, Immutable and eternal, one and perfect, 
a« a j)ure spirit, master of the world, with which 
he has no attinity of nature or of substaiKT. 
This idea, which some of our modem metaphy- 
sicians nuiy even consider narrow and arid, but 
which ostonislieH us by its morel elevation and its 
abstract grandeur and purity, when we contrast it 
with the imaginative conceptions and the coarse 
and deformed symboh of other peoples, im- 
priv'ird the Sniitic tribes theiiiM'lves, jii>.t as It 
has imprefwed the rest of the Caucasian race, 
which has finally adn|>ted It as the basis of Its 
f:iith, and in-iiiiii! tie- SlicTnites with a j'ridc 
which hnii always manifested itself in the c.\clu- 
sion of other races, and In a contempt for other 
n liirions. They exerti d their every pfiwer to pre- 
wrvu their religion pure from ull id<»lulry. and 
they found i»owerful auxiliaries for the aecom- 
plishnient of this task in the simplicity of their 
social slate and in their pro.ximity to the dt-sert. — 
Nearly all the nations of modern Europe Is long 
to the Japhetic or Indo-Qemanle races. Tills 
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name of Indo Oermanic h;i^ Iw^-n pivm them by | 
•comparative i>hilolo.i;y. wliich lias c^^tablisiied the I 
reIutionHlii|i of neurly hII iIh; European oatinns 
by lUo annloijy of their different languages with 
the snrnil liuij^uuge of India, tlic Siinscril. This 
analoiry once estuhlishetl, the cun^sequeooe was 
•easily drawn; aiace tlie Saiuicrit was tlie common 
source of the touguagi-s of the different iKH>i)le!» of 
FIurKpe, these peoples must evidently Imve sprung 
from a cotniuon source, aud are all but branches 
of the race whose language the SanMrit was. 
What was this race? iiikI what country iii<l il first 
iuhal>ii? The most recent researches iu eiUuulog)' 
and philolo<r>' have efltabllahed the fact that this 
part of till' LMi:it raiicasiaii family from which 
Xhe Indo Germanic niceis htive sprung, inhabited 
that part of AMa which extends from the Cau- 
CJiHUs to Baciriana, and was diviili d into two 
great tribes, the AryaiiH and the Iranians. The 
Aryans arc the sourodof the superior classes of 
Hindustan, which c«)nntry they conqueretl; the 
Iranians have eontinuiil even tu the ]>resent time 
almost without admixture in Pentia, of which 
oountr>' they still form the chief population. 
Everything that is of any ntpltal importance to 
UR, in the civiliaitious of the ancimt ea>-t. every, 
thing that interests our imagination in the history 
of Asia, ererytliing of oriental origin that has 
< <>ntiilmii d. ( ittier <llrectly Of Indirectly, to <nir 
uioileru life, comes to us from those ancestors of 
our race. The arlstoenitie syntem of caste, Brah- 
niaiii-tii, and later on. IJnddiiistn, arc tti>- work 
of men of the .Vryan ntce; the vast undertaking 
of the military and administrative monarchy of 
an«"ient Persia, and tin- r' li'jion of tlic two prin- 
ciples, are the work ot nit ii of the Iranian nu-e. 
— The Ja|)heti<! ra<e. the most enterprising, the 
most movable and the most inventive «»f all the 
rn (•• «•. ^iM ins to have early fell the love of enter- 
in h i advrnture. If we wouhi present, under 
a brief uud poetic form, what our imagination per- 
ceives confusedly in these remote ages, we must 
take as symboN of the genius of our ancestors, 
two characters iu the great tragedy of i£.Hchylus, 1 
who knew some of the secrets of some of the | 

oii-iij- of our rai-c, l*iunir"liru-' ami In, two [ 
vieiiiUH of ambition, adventure uud enterprise. 
PrttmethriiM admirably symlmlhses the boldness 
of iii\i iiii'>n of tlir .Iai>li< tic tare; and the wild 
courM! of lo, goailed by the brecze-Uy, their long- 
ing for emigration and travel; and, if the word 
be not too mean to tiM- in s|Kakini; nn such a sub- 
ject, 1 would freely add. the mania for cUang<' of 
pbce which sei*nw to have possessed our bai ba 
rous iinei'stor-i. The same lov*- of eoni(ti<'>it u liii li 
urged on lh«' .\ryans iu India, impelled, at differ 
«nt times, other tribt« of the Japhetic race into 
Europe, and many Hucc<f»sive emigration^, the 
dates of which are uncertain, landed them u)Mtn | 
that continent, unlil at length they giuned entire | 
pos.sewion of it. The actuaU descendants of the | 
IK'oples who effected these old mlgraiiona are dl- 
vidi d iiiio innuiueraliU f iiiiilli l/ut lin y may , 
Ite all ranked under live priucipul heads: the 1 



Celtic rncc, the G» rniunir rare, the Slavic race, 
the Laiiu nice, and the Greek race. — None of 
thi-se races is to-day free from admixture, and in 
some of them the primitive type and geniuH of 
the race have almost entirely disappeared before 
the fraquoM^ and violence of crossings with 
other races. Thus, the Latin race, the stock 
from which the Italian nation of to-day has come, 
has iK-en singularly changed for the worse by ilur 
admixture of Greek, German, Ligurian and Gal- 
lic blood which it underwent in the course of lb* 

long history, in Frauct- lln- C'cllic blo<Hl has bi i ri 
intermingled with liomau and German blood; iu 
Spain the Iberian, with Gothic and Moorish Uood; 
the Oennanic triln's, especially in the extreme lim- 
its of the va.st country which they inliabit, have 
received a stnmg infu^n of Slavic blood; and 
the Slavi s, siibjccf to an influx of German and 
Grick blood, uiingkHl with Mongolian and Ougro- 
Finnish, can scarcely be said to ]>«■ any purer than 
the others, although they are the latest comers 
among the civilized nations, and their primitive 
tyjie sh(mld, in consequence, be less worn out 
than that of their sister races, by the fatigues of 
histor}' and the labor of centuries. — The oldMl 
in the civilization of the races of Eun>|K>, is the 
Greek or Ionian race, tbe sons of Javan (louiaac), 
as the Bible calls them, a race which succeeded, 
on Hellenic s«>|l. to a race called Pcla-i.'i< Xi vi 
after the Semitic race, this race lias rendered the 
greatest serrtoes tocivnization. If humanity owe* 
all its religi<nis di vi lojniu ni to the Semitic rare, 
il owes all its intellectual develojiment to the 
Greek race. It truly deserves the name of the 
chosen race among the .l!ii)li< lie iitilion*, as did 
the Jewish iK-ople among the desreii<lant>of Shem. 
They are the true mm of lo and Pnmu'theus, and 
when we s«'e the mighty gifts which their imper- 
ish.-dtle works still pn-.si-nt to our admiration, we 
nre almost inelineil to lulieve thai their emiirm 
tion carried off the cream of the entire youth of 
the gnnit Japhetic family. It is to them we owe 
that nligion of polytheism, that brilliant inven- 
tion of poetic aud graceful minds, which subdued 
and humanized the old natttrat religions, and 
which, by coiifoiUMlini: the mystcriou>^ f'lrics 
of the world with human force, produced lUul 
conception of the poetic ideal which has since 
iH-t'oine the true rellL'ion of all pix ts ; for this 
conception holds the sttme place in literature that 
the dream of moral perfe^on diK-s in religion. 
It wa»< the (Jrei k rar e that tnui-fonned the bar- 
barous industries of primitive times, and devel- 
oped the tine arts out of the useful trades, just as 
it bad <lev( Inpeil the literary ideal froni the n-ligion 
of nature. In all intellectual matters we reap to- 
<!ay the lu iietits of Greek civilization; we arc in- 
dei)tcd to il for our knowledge of the rules of arch- 
itecture and wulptiire: we have received Cronit 
our philosopliy: and half the literature of noA- 
vrn £uru|)c is but lUi offshoot of the literatttie of 
Greece. Finally, when (lirislianiiy appeared In 
the world, il was Greece that und- riu. ik Ui form 
its dogmas for it, to construct its melapUysics, 
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and to define ils mysteries. CUmtiauity owes the 
apeeuktive part of U» chancier to the Greek 

nwt', it'* it owc-i its pi)liiic-al orj^unizatidti to tin- 
lionuin race. It was (lie Greek nice al^o tiiut Id- 
st{Ile<l civilization into the barbaric races, a^nUust 
>vlii( li it (li'fciui.d thi' Hyzatitiiu' frnpin- tlurin^; a 
tUou>-aiiil ytars, 6o tliul the civilizHlioii ul the fu 
ture. as well as that uf the past, lx*loiii:s to Greece: 
for the Slaves, who threaten Euroix" w lih a renew- 
mI or mnkin;; over uguin, represent the By/an- 
tinecivili/jitioii, and consequently tbeGreek mind. 
CruHbeil by three centuries of oppreision, invad- 
ed by barbarism which haa Inoonantly flowed 
in upon it for llftit-n c*'nturi«>s. inarn<l by ad- 
mlxttuee of Slavic and Turkish blood, the Greek 
race of to-day ts not what It was; nevertheleM. 
wi- >till recoj^nizc in thf ino<lrrn (Jrnks the 
traits of the ancient type, and the qualities uf the 
ancient genius of the race, Just as wo reeogniae 
llie l»!i'jty of a statue. <]<-^piti' the mutihitions 
which it has received, and tlie disliucluesti of a 
likeneM, qrite of the mat which covers it. — The 
Lntins, who arc the sounr from vvliicli tlic Italian 
peoplr -pninir. present a most inarkt il contrast to 
the Giti k nii f. a coiitra-l w liii h must liavc iK'en 
peculiarly strikini; in tliu bi trinuini:, nud which \h 
altcstcil liy tin- iliilerenccH of the ciriliyjitious of 
the Greeks and the Rouihu»^. As the Greek race 
la lively, pliable, made for hibor and inteUigeucc, 
ao the Latin race is strtinf . serious, heavy, made 
for conquest, domination and pnutieal interests. 
If the Greek race has the ap|iearaucc of being 
made up of the youth of the Japhetic race, the 
L.aiin race has tin- iipptaraii' r of Ik Ini; coni|K)si'd 
of au emigration of bedate men, who hud reached 
tlie age of serious intcNsts, and know no other 
acniiment than ambition, half sacerdotal and half 
warlike. Thi.s twofold character is found in the 
origin of the Latin race: throujyrh Ktruria it in m- 
cenlotal. thn>uirli Ilonu- it is warlike; hut neither 
rcli^on nor ^lory is its end ; with il everything 
apeedily tukei* a worldly and practical turn. It 
luiows only force and interest; but how well it 
knows these! It was Home that created the organ- 
ization of force calktl eonipie»t. and thai ori:an- 
lartkm of interests called administration. But it 
■dBd not stop here. Inspired by its rugged and 
powerful jetiius, it rais^-d its concrete notions of 
Jbfoe and intcrusi to the height uf absolute ab- 
atractiona: it created the metaphysics of force, and 
o:iIl' <l ii i>"litirs. ami tin- iii< i ipliy-ies of interi Kt, 
tu which it gave the niuue ot jurisprudenix-. 'i'hi.<i 
kisllnct is so strong tiiat it does not overlook even 
thine which Bwm most op|nised to if. literature 
and religion. Sacerdotal rather than truly reiig- 
kma, aasoon as ChriHtianity was presented to it, 
il iiaMtetie«l to orjani/e it. and g:ive to it. in tin 
Ciatholk' cliurch und the papacy. it.s own |M>liii( al 
injiiiiuiions. TheesAcniial traits of thin pruioutid- 
ly pi Hit ire genius and of thih ciuuacter made for 
domination and the enjoyment of earthly p«m1s, 
are found a^nin in the Italians of tin- middle ap s 
and of modern times, but with important modifi- 
«atloM, bnmgiit about by time, tiia aoddaiita of 



hlbtory aiid the iulermingliDg of races. The 
centre of the Latin race was dumged during the 

middle ago, ami transferred to Tuscany; the It.d- 
ian genius gained by this, change a Ilcxibility and 
j aptitude for ideality which it did not possess in 
aiiejciit times, and b<i-ause of this cliaiiire, Ku- 
roiH- is indebted to Italy more ihuu to auy other 
nation for the revival of arta and letlcra at the 
end of the middle uge.s known as the ninaisBance. 
— The Celtic race, which fornierly occupied all 
of Gnul and Great Britain, and a great part of the 
territories of Belgitun and iivlvetia, can not now 
he found anywhere in a pure state except in Ar- 
morica, or Fnm li Brittany, in Wales, in Scotland, 
particularly in the iiighlunds, in the Shetland and 
Hebrides islands, and Anally, in Irehind. The 
domain of this \;ili:iiit, ima^iii.il i\ e, sensitive and 
udveDlurous race, ouce so exteu»ive, is now re- 
duced to this mere renmant of territory. The 
Celts arc the most interesting and unfortunate of 
all the barbaric i-aces. Their conqueroi's, exas- 
j perated by their stubborn resistance, never spared 
them, but always pitilessly trackeil them, and ex- 
terminated them without merc^'. This nice owes 
iia cruel destiny in part to its ver>' (pialltles: its 
extreme sensitiveness often ttirmil into harmful 
rage, imprudent, hasty hatrul, atid eupiieicai.s ral- 
lies of contempt, while it on the other hand, lusily 
engendered despair, discouragement and silent 
melancholy. Ttds sensibility explains why the 
Celts have never been able, despite their valor, to 
preserve ttieir independence, and why, after hav- 
ing lost It, they have never been able to cause their 
niasit i-s to bid them welcome, or to nmke their 
subjection the starting point of a new^ destiny. 
Conquered races have been known to govern thdr 
conquerors. like the (Jrci k"'. i>r to use the niasicrs 
which fale had giveu them, like the Italiuu.s gen- 
erally; but the Celts have never been capable of 
su( h niinu les. The C« lt dors not know bow to 
control liis emotions : when victorious, be aban- 
dons hiniM-lf to the proud intoxication of triumph; 
when vanquishetl, he falls into a mournful des|i4iir, 
or becomes the prey (»f a frantic rag«' whii h injures 
only himself and deprives him of all sympathy. 
To this extreme sensibility is added a Hue and 
cliarming imagination, which render? him the 
slave of faiu ii's ami of habit, and thus forms a 
new source of danger. lie is slow to accord his 
esteem or love to political or religious innovaiinns; 
but om e he has given it, it is gi\en for I'l nl iir ii s. 
I aud he will not abaudon anything which he 
I has set his heart on, even when experience luw 
condemned it. Tints hr is always behind the 
I general prttgrcMi of ci vili/atiou, uud tigurL-s in 
history an the clianipicui of loKt causes. Of all 
the barbaric raee>, thi Celts were tile last t'> sub 
j mit to Christianity, and the diflkulty of tluir 
oonvenion M-eniH Hurprising when reconsider the 
I prompt submission of the Germanic races to the 
I new religi<m. The papac}' eucouiileretl in them 
I its first adversaries, and, later, its m-'st devoted 
1 defenders; the French monarchy was kept oon- 
I stantly at war defeuding itself aipiiost their revolt* 
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down to the very outlirrrik nf tlic rcvolntinn of 
1789; yet this revolution niel with uo uiuru irix'c- 
ooeilable enemicB than the Yendeans and Bre- 
ton's; iind it is a wdl-known fart that th<> obstl- 
natc rt^istunc e of tbc Highlanders prolonged the 
contest ontert'd into in England between the mon- 
archy of \hv Stuarts and the Protectant dyna-ty. 
—The Celtic nice is not the only one which prc- 
lerVM itself pure and unmixed only in ct'ftain 
provlnoea or portions of territory; the same is true 
of the Iberian race, which is tho basis of the pop- 
ulation of Spain and probahly of PortULral, and 
which haa continued in ita purity only wiUiin tho 
narrow ronfineti of the BaMpie provinces. Are 
tin III' riaii^ all Indo Qerntuinic or an Oui^rian 
or Finnish nice? Opinions are divided, and the 
question is a doubtful one. Borne ethnologists, 
hosing their opinion on tin' cliararters of the 
Basque language, say that the Ib«.rians belong to 
the Flottiidi race; otfiera see In them • separate 
bniiirh of tlic rcltio nice. TToui vcr Ihi-i may Im-, 
frequent inl< rniinirlinirs ncvm to have occurred at 
an early peritnl hi twui-n the Iberians and the 
Cell", and the mixed nice thus pro<lucetl, the 
Celtibcrians, constitutes, to a gri*at extent the ba.sis 
of ihe po])ulaUonof Ireland. In truth, the genius 
of ttie Iberian race is very different from that of 
the Celts; the two races have little more than one 
trait in comiiKin, a tierce valor ; but this valor 
manifested itself among the Iberians from the 
earliest ages with a );loomy energy and a firmness 
of resistance cntin ly unknown to the adventur- 
ous and brilliant courage of the Celtic race. — 
The mizttueof the Latin race with the Celtic and 
Iberian races prn l'!((d the nations of centnd 
Europe, which arc without distinction called Lat- 
in natkns, notwithstanding the well-deHned dif- 
ferences of their inhabitants. France, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy constitute this class. The 
basis of the population of Spain has remained 
Iberian, and that of the jvtpulation of France, 
Oallic ; the admixture of Roman or Germanic 
blood has not so chuni;<Hl the characteristics of the 
two ntitionsas to render them unrecognizable, and 
• it is easy to observe in the soldiers of mo<lem 
France the descendants of those Galatian-J who 
raised their swords aloft when it thundered to 
hold up the heavens If they should fall, as It is 
•laoeasytO recoi^nize the ili-sc i tidants of the dc 
fenders of Numantia in the dcfeoUeni of Sara- 
gossa. The action of the Latin race upon the 
two nations has hc< n mop- moral than physical; 
it has rendered them capable of discipUne, initi- 
ated them Into a higher civUlzatloo, and neutral- 
laed and even destroyed the fatality of bhuHi and 
theobstacles of instinct. Thanks to this initiation, 
the Celtic genius specially, cnislicd or imi)Otcnt 
everywhere else, developed in Fnmce. and irave 
to the world alt that it contained. At «)nce ad- 
venturous and fond of routine, ulopist and retro- 
grade, violently revolutionary, and oonservatiTe to 
the extreme, the enemy of tradition and the slave 
of habit, idealistic and skejdical. (jiiiek to under- 
take and easily dtKcouragod, the French dearly 



ninnifrst all the principal characteristics of tho 
Celtic race. But what a marvelous tnui&forma- 
thm these characterlstloB have undergone 1 The 
lively sensibility of the Cell has been chanjred into 
a spirit of humanity and justice; his love ot hubil 
baa become a sentiment of patriotism ; his livdy. 
pure, moral, elevated imasinaiinn, tlie most monil. 
most elevated and most truly religious of all the 
barbaric races, has translated itself into :i li;t ! aiiir© 
of a noble, moral, abstract, refinetl and idealistic 
character, disdaining the pleasures of the flesh and 
of the blood, and loving the pleasures of the mind, 
to such « point as to forget their reality. Thua 
the least carnal of the barbaric races has produced, 
under the influence of Latin discipline, the most 
idealistic nation in the world. France is the 
rhampion parexcetteneecf absolute csuses and of 
mond interests. She hfis successivi ly giviMi to tho 
world the ideal of all the institutions and the moral 
theory of all the govemmenta which baveappeared. 
one after another, durin,£f tlie past fifteen htmdrcd 
years. ,Shc hits been the champion par <\rr<llt iic<' of 
the papacy, that moral idial of the Oltholic church; 
she drew from the feudal system the ideal of 
chivalry, she conceived the ideal of monarchy, 
she produced in Calvinism the mi>st absolute and 
most metaphysical form of reformed Cliriatianity ; 
finally, she conceived, by the French revolution, 
the ideal of the government of human socielicH 
based upon absolute right and abstract reason, and 
not upon the fatality of circumstances and the 
colli iii;:eiu v of liumun event.?. After Greece and 
Home, no country has done more fur humanity 
than France. — tlie Germanic race is the meet 
powerful, materially, of all the races. It not only 
occupies all the vast territory kuown in £uroi>c 
■s Oermaay, but it embraces also, under the name 
of the Scandinavian race, Denmark and Sweden, 
and under the name of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
England, and tho United States of North Amer- 
ica. It lias ever been a remarkable peculiarity 
of this riice, that it has manifested more life 
at its extremities than at its centre, and, to iLse 
the language of its metaphysicians, realized iUeif 
mittide iUelf. This peculiarity is an essentially 
distinctive maric of its p<ilitical, if not of its in- 
tellectual and moral, history. If any one desiiea 
an expression of the political genius of the Ger- 
mani(~ nu i', he should s< i k it, not in Germany, 
but in the nations which have sprung from it, in 
the branches which hs great tmnlt lias put forth, 
Enu'land mihI tin- Tnitetl States, for instruicf The 
idea of individual liberty, of self-government and 
the apntloMnt of self-reliance, which are the mosi 
I valuable «-onirtbutions tin- Germanic race ha5 
made to the world, have found their full and 
entire realization in England and tlie United 
States. The material conquest of the globe belongs 
more to this race than to any other: in the Iwrbaric 
ages tlu'V were the nuwl inln'|)id conquerors, the 
best founders of Idngdoms. and displayed faculties 
which distinje:iiished them as nilers and goveraors; 
in modern times they make the most active mer- 
chants, the most adveiuurous colonizers, tiie most 
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fncrgt'tlc pxplorprs nnd pionoors. Mr>ral civiU- 
zation owes more toother raceM; materiiil i-iviliza- 
tfcm own a* much to none: for no other hnn done 

■O much hi till' way of discnvctv, in the < .«nrjiicst 
■nd transforniutiou of our gloI>u. iu profound ' 
l^iuji iieenuito be {n contradictloa with this twlit- 
ical destiny: but ii]»i>n close con>iiil<'riti<m, tlic j 
(*ODtradictiou dw»pp< ars Tliis genius scfms to Ik; 
nareal and myRtic; ut Imttom, it ntudies only man 
nud nntun'. nnd, profoundly practical even In mel- 
aphyj^ical rcvcry ni>d sjx culation, it seeks only to 
penetTale into hi(M< n ivalittea. to separate real 
from apparent truth, and to comprehend the inner 
Htructurcof objects. The end of 0<»nnanir sp«K il- 
lation is to penetrate the soil of tlioujrht to its very 
tufa in order to explain the brilliant vegetation 
that apiH-ara at tts surface. Thus ft Is that Ger* 
many, of all na(i(>n«, has iK'st explained man to 
nan, has best demonstrated how he thinks, what 
Instfaictlve methods he employs, what are the un- 
c'onM'ious processes of liis Ini^ic, 1>y what coiicale- 
natiou his visions become facts, his ideas civiliui- 
ttona, Ms phantoms doctrines; how the conditions 
of hh existence force him tn imairine the tnith. 
and, as a consequence, to express himself by sym 
hols. The firaeticc of fflfgtnernment, tlie con- 
quest of the material world :md the revelation of 
the intenuil structure of the moral uiun : mucIi is 
the magnificent part nf the Germanic race in gen- 
eral civillajtion. — The Slavic race Is the most 
widely diffused race of mixlem EuroiH*. It com- 
prises nearly all the peoples subject to the domin- 
ion of Austria, with the exception of the Magyars, 
who belong to the Ongrha race, and of a few 
Wallachians scattered here nnd th< re, especially 
in Transylvania, who belong to the Danubiau 
principatities, and are the descendants of Latin col- 
onies of the empire estaltlislied in Dacia; the Dal- 
matians, the Illyrians, the Serbians, the Croatians, 
theCVcbs. etc. ; thepec^eaortheTttriridi empire, 
known !is CJreco- Slaves, of Poland and Russia. 
AJthoui^'li the youngest ot the Europ<an races, it 
has not I'scaped int«Tmixturc any mori- than the 
othen* ; in Hussin there has l¥>en an intiu.x of 
Mongolian and Fiimish blo«Kl; in Poland, of Sar- 
matiuiblood; and in other parts, of Turkish. Greek 
and Germanic blood. Sime pi^oples, the Cossacks 
for example, are a mixture of several races. The 
Slavi<- race has penetrated verj- far. and in the 
middle ages was the warlike and invading race 
par earttUrnee. It required all the stn ngth of Ger 
many to rlie< k its inroads; and the history of tlie i 
German empire for several centuries is merely j 
a history of the resistance of the west to this per- | 
ni:in< nt inundation of the Slaves, wlio, at the 
name lime that they threatened the young civili- . 
ntlon of Latin Earope, overran and destmyod | 
th<- "Id l ivilimtion of eastern Eun>pe. Prn-si.i, 
for e.\«mple, l.s the pr<Mluct of an inundation of , 
Shvea reBtraine<l by G<!rmanie barriers, and the 
German empire became powerful only after the 
two great Slavic monarchies of the middle :ues, 
Bohemiai and Polandg Were coni|uere<l or en- 
feoMad. The BUvea aie the last comers into 



history, which they ardently aspire fo take full 
poA.ses!iion of, in onier to inbcribe their n%me on its 
pages with the names of their elder brothers in civil- 
izklion. Knell <>f the n.ations nf nicdi rn EurojMj 
lias aspiritl to (Kilitical prcponderance, and has 
obtained It for a greater or tess length of time. 
This is now the andntion of the Slaves, who have 
iM'gun, in Itussia, the realizijlion of their nu<;hty 
dream. The Slavic gi>niuH is n'ttjurkaldy mild, 
s<x"ial, siibtlr. imaginative, mystical, and entirely 
distim t from tiie genius of the other Eumpean 
mces. It is imjKissible to tell for what benetita 
civiliuition will be indebted to this latent genius 
in p»m\ but we may. however, foresee, thai, if the 
idi-a of fraternity is to be transforme<l into iristi 
tutions and introduce<l into the piditical life of 
nations as those of (Hpudity and lllterty have been 
already introdticed. humanity will owe this n'sult 
to the Slavic race, which understands Ibis senti- 
ment more profoundly than any of the other races, 

just a-i the f'< Ilic and Latin races b, st uixlerst.-iTid 
equality, and the Sa.von race liberty. — We have 
now readied the end of this long description of the 
various races of the huninn family. What con- 
clusions shall we draw frtun what we have statedf 
Shall we adinii that these families, irremedialily 
wparafed In ihi ir genius, nre condemnetl by the 
fatality of tin ir instincts to continue to the end 
of time in a state of aggn>ssion, or that tin y ara 
destined to l>c melted into a closer and a closer 
union? History, which we have just consulted, 
teaches us that the mixture of the races is a law 
of humanity, that they do not preserve their pu- 
rity but in the barbarous state and for a very short 
time, and th.it, on the other hand, the niorul bar- 
riers of their different genius ore not mor«* diffi- 
cult to break through than the physical barriers 
of bltwl. The races understand one another, 
when crossed one witti another, and thus discover 
that the differences which constitute race are bat 
secondary, nnd that men have the same soiils jijiit 
1U4 they have the same Ixxlies. What diirerence 
does it make tlmt the Sliemite was the only one 
that conceived the idea i f one (mmI? If all tlic 
rest were capable of under-landing that great ^ 
idea, we must conclude that their instinets very 
closely resemble those of the Sbemite. Buddhism 
clearly In-ars the impress of the nind«>o mind, 
anil the Mongolian genius is certaiidy earthly and 
hard; but we roust admit that this genius pea- 
sessed at least some lu i^iispositlon that destined H 
to undersi.ind the reliL'iori of Ibnldha; in what, 
therefore, is the Mongolian race irremetiiably sep- 
arated from the race which conceived the religion 
which it a(h)pteil'' riirisfianity is of Ili brew ori 
gin, and still the nations of I ndo Germanic origin 
have found It conformable to their natiue. since 
they have emliraeed it. Chivalry is undoubtedly 
conformable to the instincts of all nations, since 
all nations recognized it in the middle ages. 8elf- 
rovenimeiit is of Germanic origin: still, we see 
that tod.iy all nations have an e<|Ual ini lination 
to adopt, j>nieti( - and love it. Then* are differ- 
ences, however, but if we examine them closely* 
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we will flnil that they exist more efipecinUy in ihe 
Mcondary faculties or inferior put of the gL-nius 
of oatioiis; after all, men are eeparated only by 
the evil inKtfncts and vices of tfadr natures. Tlu'y 
arc all unilnl tuid understand uuc hiioUht by the 
superior part of tbdr Bouls. Thus, this great 
question of race is reduced to a question of mor- 
!tl-; the clifTcn nces in the genius of difTercnt na- 
tious are reduced to mere shades; and hlatory pro- 
claims the moral unity of the human race with 
still ^rator certnlnty than ■clenOB piOChdms ita 
uuily of tlcbh and bluud. 

£MtLB MOSTfiOVT. 

RADICALISM. One may be radical, that is to 
«ay, 'iMuie. in all opinions, in the monarchical 
as well US iu the re-publican party, but, as a j^eu- 
eral thing, the words radicalism and ladicnls are 
applied to democratic doctrines more or ud 
vanced, and to their adherents. It has lung 
heen said that extremes meet: consequently, they 
■are equally faNc; the truth lie.s in the middle. 
HcDoe those who claim the designation of railiotU 
are to be boldly condemned. They wish lo go to 
thi rery endf being au ;in' or ii;nor;int (l itlu r sup- 
position Is eqtially uufavonible to them) that Ihu 
«nd is an abyaa. We are leas severe toward those 
who are called radi( a!s l)y their opponents. In 
that CiiMe the question Is often uuly uuu of degree, 
of relation ; according to the point of view at 
which one is placed, it will be as cornn-t to con- 
sider the latter very btM:k ward, iv^ the fornuT very 
advanced. We should never stop at party names, 
but jseek to penetrate to the foundation of things. 
— Radicalism is characterized le>ts by its princi- 
ples than liy the manner of their application. It.s 
political doctrine is that of democracy, aod as a 
general thing liberal men will approve of it. 
Who would niiM- ilic sli;:lit<'si ohjcrtion against 
libeiig, tiiiutlity.j'rntcrnity, against national w/rtr- 
^ntg, the n*iMimbHitff of fniirtt, vntten^ttiffntf}!- 
even? But what are wc to undi rstand !iy liht riy"' 
Should it be the univcrsd leveling of all social 
■enjoyments to the level of the lowest clawes? 
Should fratcrnily < n< f)urnge idh iifss .•itkI vici- V 
Should national sovereignty <ir \hv re.s|H)Usibiliiy 
of powercon.<ttitute a permanent insurrection, and 
fake away the riirhl of decision from ]« u > ihlc 
niajuriUfs lo confer it on ambilious, tin Inili ni, 
audacious minorities 7 D(h>s universal sullnijic 
admit of alinolutely no limit ? Thus |)oIitical 
formulas lend themselves to mure Ihaui one inler- 
prelntion, and nuliculistn Iihs iih own; but ii is. 
above all. the manner uf it« application which 
cliaracterizra ft. It knows only one method of 

procfdnre, which is to make a mn<i, to clear 

away the ground In order to raise on it a new 
structure romplete in all Its partx. Is It not as 

unrra«<iii:iMc to \\\^\\ to liriak tln' i liaiii of the 
ugi;^, as lo condemn all the accuM-d iu a lump, to 
declare all dineaws incurable, to claim to know, 
to fop scc t \( rythin;:. and cvcti, which lias actu 
4illy huppcucd. lo wi^h to change the nature of 
lUngaf -> Nature never makes a ^iiAtnua. She 



does not proceed by fits and bLarts, but by slow 
and continuous development, and toekty itM{f i* a 
product of nature. Can any ooe deny it t Will 
any one iiuestion that tKiciely Is composed of men 
endowe«l with rea.sou, ami often swayed by pas- 
sion? Does any one think that this reason can 
be curbed, these passions silenced, by a deoree. 
liowi. vcr soli iiui Ihc (Ii libi ration and i>romitlgaition 
of it may have beeuV Nothing lusting is eitab- 
lished by sudden or extreme measures. First, 
because sm li im asures clash with received opin 
tons, eHtablihhed interests, opinions and interests 
which have often their raiaon tPetre, and which 
have a right to demand considi ration. But the 
principal obstacle to the bUi ci'.s.s of radical ineiis- 
ures lies mainly in the complex nature of man. 
He has necessities, aspinttious. multiple dutit^^i, 
often contradictory; you can not fully satisfy .some 
without, to a greater or It-^^ > \t< m, injuring others. 
— li^idicalism is generally wedded to a few prin* 
ciples. sometimes to a single one. to which it re- 
fers everything, and whi( h it wi»idd wish to adapt 
to everything. Now, the infinite variety of h<n ia\ 
facts are neither caused nor explained solely by 

the priiH'i]i)('s inscribed U|M>n the lianner of a rad 
ical party; these facts overtlow in every direction, 
and force alone can compel them to return wfihtn 
their twiunds But radicalism does not draw liack 
before violence. It is as absolute in its tloelrines 
' as the despot the most thoroughly imbued with 
the riirhls conferred on him l)y his hcrv-diiary 
power. — It is by this abs<iluii-m, whii h is always 
found united to narrowness of vi<'ws, that rad- 
icalism is «listinguished froin libcrali.sm (which 
see), with which it has, however, .some principles 
in common. Absolutism prevents all progn-ss, 
and narrowness of view renders a histiug fouuda> 
tion impossible, for it does not permit all the im- 
portant circinnstances to Ix' taken intoaicount. 
and produces a certain social blindness, which 
makes thORc aflUcted by ft incapable of serving as 
guides, Thus, even should (he radi( als have prin- 
1 ciples identical with those of the liberals, they 
I would differ from them by their tendency to ab- 
straction, to idealization . they would see the 
I mathematical line, surface or body, where, with 
I the liberals, the ri'al line, surface or body dioidd 
t>e s, i ii, with ail the (jualities ami defects given 
tin 111 by nature. — It is jKrhaps for all thi si; 
ri asoiis that Hohmer (sec Parties. PuLiTit -vi.) 
i attributes to radicalism the character of the boy; 
' it htis the Slime capacity an well as the same «]e- 
feets. It is enthusiastic, imaginative, to a certain 
1 extent generous, lives in an ideal world, punning 
I a single idcti. and pursuing it frantically, without 
regard to the evils caused by the efforts torealixe 
I it. Happily, the idea pursued is often a good 
one, the realization of which, even if somewhat 
dearly bouirht, com|K'ns;ii< - mere or less for the 
I ills which it has caused. Uuly one thing remains 
I to be desired, namely, that the end be not attained 

with such violeiii r as to i;o Iteyond it and L'ive 
rise to a reHcliuu which shall call everyihiDg into 
I question again. UAtmicB Block. 
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RAILWAYS, Historj and Political I.ruu- 
0017 of. Of all the fiictoni tlint luive < untribiiteil, 
during this ceDiury, to tlie growth of wenlib, io 
the inm-ase of niaft'riiil comfort, and to lliedif- 
fusion of infonuatiiiii and kiiowli-dL'c. Ilie rail- 
Way plays the miMt promincut part. It lias wid- 
ened the field for the divMon of enip1oyini>tit<i; it 
bftS rheaixiii.*d ]»i<>fiiirtion ; it has jiimuimIi iI . \ 
change, and has facilitated iutcrcommuutculiun. I 
In it4 nsrjn^egnte tt represents a larger investment 
of cnjntal llian any oxhvr ttranc-ii of human a» liv I 
iiy; and the si-rvicu tliat it rcu«lrrs nnd ha.s ren- 
dered to soelety is, hoth from induMfeial and com- 
ini rciul points of vit w, preatcr tlian in rcndcri "! 
hy any otluT »inglu service to whii li men devote 
till ir activities.*^ Down to a veiy fecent period 
in hi"* hi'^lory, man wan remitted to water routes 
uiaiuly for the tninsportation of goods. Mijrra- 
tion vf hunters and ibq^Mfda ooiUd and did take 
place over land from zone to zone even without 
roa<lH ; but tlie transportation of heavy pjoods, 
such asfoi ni the litilk t)f the consumption of man- 
kind, after the agricultural period had fairly >«et 
In. mw ncceMarily committed to the water \va> s. 
The lands lionh'riiiLr rivi rs and shon-s w rn- thi ir 
fore the tirst to be {xtpulaied by ugricultural tribes, 
wMcb, by establishingr communieatton with other 
triln-H by ineaiiH of the waterways, started an ex- 
change of products. Primitive commerce thus 
took Its origin along the lines of rivers and the la- 
piMins of roasts. (MTUpFed by tfilRs whirh were 
the fon runntrs of eivili/atioti in its develojR'd 
form. — History gives us accounts of Asayrian 
and Persian road* that were at best not more than 
200 miles in knt:tli. which were built for nulitary 
pnriKisc^s mainly. The Grwics made no coutribu 
tion to the world's L'n at hiirhways-, tlic roads to 
Olympfai and iKlplios comparini.' unfavorably 
with the roads subs^'ipu-ntly built i)y llie Romans. 
Rome was tlie first nation that appreciateil the ad- 
vantages of hlghwny»; and its great cnnquctrts of 
Gaul, Aleinanin and of Britain, were (hie (juite .1^ 
much to the geniua of the l{onian» for rond build- 
ing M to their prowera and skill In arms. The 
road made the fon-st insi-eurt' to the barban'an. 
From the fight in the ambuHh the road conipelleil 
the light in the open, and gave to the higher civ- 
ili/ati<>n an immense ndvanlaije over the more 
primitive arms and the absem e of taetieal Ivimwl- 
M^of less CivlUxed man. The roaid. therefore. 
WAS the means of conqtie-st of the Roman civilisa- 
tion over harb«rism in the pre riiristian era. — In 
the shape of the railway, the mad ha.<< become the 
principal lever in man s oonqueHt over want, diH- 
trm from the accidents of birth in locality, and 
the disjidvantaires arisin-.; therefrom. It has dif 
fused civilisation, and Iio-h distributed the com- 
modities of any one part of the elvflheed world 

over every oT hi r purt, m> liiat w ants amlsali-fac ' 
tlons become toubstantially equal i7.cd ihrougltout . 
the faidtistrlal world. Psmlne and great general 

distn «s U'fi'me imi>os«iMe, bv means of tlic rail 
way a large degree of well-beiitg hoK. with but 

•U^i modifications, mainly due to man's mistaken 



legislation, been diffusiKl all over the world. — 
The story of the mechanical means by which, in 
times within the tnemory of men of middle age, 
Ihi.s great revolution was wrought, has been so 
often told, that it si-ems almost supertluous to re- 
peat it here; and yet the requirements of the title 
of this article make it necewinry that it should be 
luiefly TecounI<d once mure. — To En^'Ianil the 
world owes the railway. In the coid districts uf 
the north of England, rails of wood were laid 
(hiring the last eentUiy for the purpose of re- 
ducing the friction caused by pulling the cotd 
cart from the workings to the mouth of the pit. 
Alv'Ul 17^7 l ast iron rails were introdticf-d. Stone 
props, in-tead of timlu r, were U'Hii by Outram 
for SUpiMMliii'..; the ends of the rails; hence the 
term, still UM'd in Kngland. of fnnn roads. Re- 
tween 17iii4 and 1K20, JSIurd-x k, Trevelhicli and 
Gray made e.\i)crimenls in si earn engine*. The 
modern ndlway, however, lM)th by common con- 
w nt ami as the verdict of engin«rring tijM-eialis|«, 
owes its origin, as a xuccess in trans|)orlation, (o 
Ckorgc Stephenson, who built engine No. 1 for 
the Stockton A Darlington railway, which was 
iiriLriuallyoi^gini/.ed a-- a liorse railr>»;id, but which 
was authoriwd in to um; Mteam as a motive 
force. Stephenson himself acted as the engineer 
on the oin iiin>;of the steam railroad line in the 
autumn of the year ism. Following thi.s, came 
the opening of the Manchester A Liverpool rail- 
way in I'^.'IO. the tir^^t engine of which was nlvo 
built by SiejilK iisou, and whic h from the outset 
not only proved the success of the railway in the 
transport in<; of jM-rvonsaud giKwls. but also showed 
it to Ih" a financial success to its prf>moter»i and 
stockholders in their invcstmentof < apital. Witli- 
in the first year after the opening of the Manches- 
ter & Liverpool line, upward of 600.000 passengers 
were carFi( <l. — That the railway was not intro 
duced without much opposition would almost go 
without viyin^. The large interest in the stage 

ci'ai hes had either to hf cuncilialed, bou -lit off, 
or fought. The canal proprietors, who had just 
gotten well under way with their canal projects, 
and were making considerable «unis of money 
out of them, when this formidable rival apjK ared 
upon the field, were oppoM'<l to the compeiition 
t>f the niilwjiy. In the thinl place, the rieii land- 
ed pnipriilor re;.'anhd tin- railway as a devour- 
ing monster, which would not only destroy the 
value of his fields, but which threatened to de- 
stroy his game preserves and his iK-auliful lawns 
and flower beds, and, with but f^^v exceptions, 
the rich landi-d proprietor opi)Oi«i-d the railway. 
But stronger than alt these sprrial Intprrsts in 
oppi.^iiinii til the nnhvay. was the eon-i rvative 
spirit of the English people, which found expres- 
sion in the "British Quarterly Review," in the 
wnfiN " We should as soon e\peet the people of 
\V«K)lwich to suffer thenm-lves to Ik- fired off upon 
one of Congreve's rtcnchet rnekels. as to trust 
themselves to the men v of such a tn:i' liiiie ijoing 
al such a rate." — London was first conn«-< tctl by 
rail with the intertor of Engtond in laW. whentha 
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through line to Birmingham was completed. 
From that time forth Eoglisb railways rapidly 
developed, so that at the iclow of 1881 the rail- 
way system of the I'nilcd Kiiii^ilom consi'-trd of 
18,180 milea in a country of 120.000 square miles 
In area; representing a total cai^tallzatton of 
£746.000.000. and carrying annually G-3:5.noo,mX) 
passengers, with yearly rm ipts of i;ti4,UU0,0UU. 
— The raooess of the Stockton & DarHnglon ez- 
pfrimcnt pn>duccd in the United States a greater 
effect than it did in England. Before the Liver- 
pool & Manclie»iter Hue was built, in 1890, many 
lines of rail were already projected in the United 
States, and as early as li^2!) what la now the New 
York Central system was lx>gun to be built under 
the charter of the Jtfohawk & Hudson xailroad. 
In 1837 Sfaasachttsetta atithorfaed the appointment 
of a hoard of commi-ssioncK, :m(l ciuisied surveys 
to be made of the most practicable routes for a 
nllroad from BoMon to the Hndaon riTer at or 
near Albany. Two rejiort-* wore nwidc by these 
commissioacra In the winter of 1828. giving a sur- 
vey of the road, aocompankd witii the reeom- 
mendtiiion to make the comraenciment of the 
railroad on both tiie routes at the charge of the 
commonwealth. In 1830 and 1831 the Boston & 
Worcester railroad and the Hosion & Pnn idcnce 
railroad companii Ji wt ro clmrtt nil, and in IHJVJ 
work was already iitulrr way to connect Boston 
with New York. Pennsylvania started its rail- 
way system in 1827, and Maryland and South 
Can»lina in 1828. The Baltimore it Ohio railroad 
system waa commenced in 1828. In 1830. almost 
simultaneottsly with the opening of the first rail- 
road line in Englaml, railways wore being oj)encd 
in the United States in every direction. — The 
growth of the railway system in the United States 
ix ]ir^t indicalj^l by thf farts, that in l^'JS tliore 
were three miles of railway ; in 1830, forty i me 
mllee: In 1840. 8.900; la 1880,7.600; In 1860. 
29.000 : in 1870. 49.000 : in 1880, 93,671 ; and at 
the close of 18.S1, 104,, Ml;) miles. In 1882 the in- 
crease wa** abnut 13.0(K» miles, making a gram! 
total niilfngc in the Uniti'd Stati-s at the bi-giunini^ 
of Ihf year 1883. of al>out ll.i.(M)0 mil« s of rail. 
— The capital a( < <nint at the close of iHt*l .show.s 
a total of $6,815,000,000. Adding, for 1882, 
$40,000 a mile for alwut 13.000 miles, increases 
the total capitalization !*."),'>), fHM). 000, making a 
grand total of about $7,3;i.''i,OOU,000.— The gross 
earnings of the railways of the United States In 

1S.SM amnuTili rl i,, >::j:,.000.000, $'m2.0IK»,(MiO nf 
which wa.s f roni freight earnings, and $173,000,000 
from pasHengeni; resulting in the payment of 
• dividend, ovi r and nhove fix< (l f h:irL'< >, of 
$98,844,200 interest on the boud.s absorUd. of 
net earnings of $276,054,119, the sum total of 
$128,.')87,302. in addition to what went into other 
sources. In 1881 the tonnage tran^jxMlid wa- 
nd 1.-^- th.m ;!1.">.<M«),(MMI. — rnince u:i> niueh 
slower tliun Kmriaud and America in ailoptiii:: 
the niilway sysieuj. Indi |>en.lent of the fact tluit 
the liatin race is not -<i alu in adopting labor- 
aaving oontrivanceKOS the Anglo-Saxon, there was 



a cau.so for the slower adoption of the railway In 
that country, as it was lietter supplied with high- 
ways than iSngland, and tnuMportatlon chargea 
in the early half of this century were compara- 
tively much cheaper in France titan in England. 
With the exoeptton of some few small lines, there 
was no development of the railway system in 
France imtil about 1842, when nine great lines 
were eBtablishod, which subsequently were amal- 
gjimateil into six. These.: at the present day <livide 
imd occupy between them substantially the whole 
French toritoiy. Besides these, however, there 
arc a few stat^ lines and branch roads of insignifi- 
amt Importance. The namt« of these six great 
lines are Chemin de ftr du JN'/rd, De VOuut de V iii 
d'Orkan*, Pwri^-Lgontt MediUrranie and du-Midi, 
The extension of the railway system tn France 

' has not been so great as it has l)cen in England or 
the United States, owing to circumstances wliich 
will be re f etred lo In the latter part of this artlde. 
— The railway system of Belgium i< 2.iXK) miles 
in extent, in a country embracing an area of 11,873 

I square miles. Two-tMvb of the whole of tlie 
milway mileage in Belgium is composed of linen 
worked by the state, and one-third by prirate 
companies. — In the Netherlands, with an area of 
18,000 square miles, there are 1.230 miles of nwid, 
of which the state owns 630 miles, and private 
companies Oou. — Germany, Austria and Rusida 
were somewhat behind the western nations of Eu- 
rope in their railway development, but within the 
last decade an enormous extension in their devel- 
opmeui has taken place, for tJie purpose of com- 
peting with France for the eastern trade, as well 
a- for the pur|x»s«' of mililary operatinn- of ati of- 
fensive and dcfenaive character. In the Frauco- 
Pnissian war the seizure and management of the 

I niilroads by the siufe, for the purpose of aiiling 
stmtegical movements, formed so important an ele- 
ment In the mttlUuT operations of Pmmln against 

Frame, that thnnighi>iit rentnil Etir<>i)e a largo 



niunber of lines liuve since hcen built, to secure 
strategical advantag»^s. — The following table, 
taken frrjm '" S|)ofTiir<rs Ann rican Almanac " for 
1883, gives the titatislics ul the railways of Ibe 
worhl to Jan. 1, 1881: 

1. Narili Aniprica. Mii«-« 

I'liiu^l Sma^ U»*3) ll7,;iT 

< iiiiuiin 

Mexico t.«l» 

Total Vofth AaNilca.„».....»......^........ 19r,M» 

i. Middle Aneries. 

<'u)ia <S|uin(sh).......................MM»-*.»>»>» M 

HolKllirn*) .........M.a... .....»•.•..•.....•••»>•• N 

Jan>ni<-a iIlrilMl)...... ...... M 

Nicaraifua M 

TrialiUd . .................. M 

Total Middle AsMrics ... 1.0H 

3. 8aath Ameitoa. 

.\rR«uUoe BcpubUc................................ tjn9 

l!..1lv|« ^ 31 

Hmzll l.HM 

< hin i,iaa 

Colombia <U. S. on................................ 

Kriiartmr 7t 
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Sooth America — Omiinu4d. JIUw. 

OnlanBdMtidi) M 

Parafniay 44 

IVru «.0» 

Un.iciiav 835 

Vrii-iiu'r-li TO 



Total Wj^ntK kwttMr ir» 7^18 

4 Kuropo. 

Au-uli-Uuu(j«ry 11,TT8 

B. U'lum . 2.507 

LN-nmuk Vn 

Frmnce 17,0«7 

0<Tmiuiy «l,5t»5 

< inm Briuln and InUnd 18. 1<» 

Orrrt^ 7 

Italy 6.410 

NetbrrbuMto^...........^^...................... 1.227 

Portu«;Bl ........ 1.^30 

K(MunaaUi............M... ......................... 

Itnwte..............w........................ 14.(W7 

Mpsin ........ 

^i^fvlcil ........ ••••M**w«M«**a«a**«»»***M*M**«*' 8(895 

KMriiaerUnd ....................... ......... l.flSB 



Sw Aria. 

J^jl|)ttD .......... M 

Java ilXltih 8.«« 

PhinppliwK i»iMaiah) ................ ?70 

TWkrf !■ JUte............... 



Total A<ta .................................. 14,M1 

«. Africa. 

Atit<Yia I Fn-n«rh) ..........m............ 

Oip.- cokMV iBritlah). — — . \Me> 

Kksv* )m 

Mauritius 00 

Xamaqnaland... .......................... ......... m 

^atal (BritUll). .. 101 

^^iBi«S mmm» mm mmmm •••••• ■ • •••• •••••••« • ■ ■ • 1S& 

To«al AMOL... ....... ijm 

7. AaaMIIa. 

Krm SoBtli Watoa. .. .... MM 

!(rv Ztmlmi ................. ..................... 14M 

t^nrairlud m 

SMik As«ti«lla BK 

TlMWUuria I» 

visiBrtB .... um 

VFmm Autnlk .............. « 

Total Aaatralto...... .... ....... „. ftJUt 

(;nini! t.jtal Sft4,HiO 



— In Efiuland. hy reason of xlio hiirh pru i- of land 
which the railways must »x"cupy uiitl aajuirr, luul 
a rigid npplicatkm of the ruh> rf<|uiriiig the rail- 
way corponiiioa to pay for conscfjueniiiil and in- 
dlriTt daniii);c<«, itii ratlwny* rcprtwit the in«xl- 
iiHim of ••MitiliiliAiUion Taking lliis cMri iiu- of 
t:a)iiiaUzaliim uf tbcEuj^lish niilwnys, of |;'.2tJU,(HX) 
a tiiHff. aa a nmxlinuin, and the rapitulizalion of 
tin- « h' iipo^t Aini rlran railway^, of ^J'l.OOOa tiillo, 
imludiii^ it|uipnivut. aaaiabihuuiii c»pit«lizaliou. 
h ia flUr to my thnt the aTcrncf' caplializailon of 
ra'lu.iys th<- unrlil <,\ vr is m.i l.-v m s',o <mio jk t 
tnile. L'lxm Ihul IMI.-U ilii' luiU s of mil 
way lo the world W(»iil<I n-proM'tit a total valuation, 
in thp way of r.-ipitiil irn r-ti .! in thi-M.* v<'hi<'lc< and 
aacaOAof inU*ri otninuniiuition, uf $13,2UO.(XIO.O(X). 
•^Compand with all tti« debu of all tlic oatioiw 



of the earth, amounting, in round num1)er», to 
$27.(X)0.(NN),000, It appears that, within the pt-riod 
uf the last fifty years, the industrial world bus in- 
ve.Hte<I n capital in mcaua of inlcrcommunication 
alone, of hIhiuI one half the sum thai has U-vn 
raiflod by way of loans for the pur|K)sc of carrying 
on. during the last few hundred years, all the wars, 
and ccmslrucling all the internal improvements, of 
all the nations of the earth. — So great a manifes- 
tation of a social power, re prese nting, as It does, a 
growth inipn crdfntedly nijiid, inn<t and do<'s ex- 
hibit many in'culiar phases of Mx ial and politico- 
economical problems, and muat bring with il evils 
incident lo its 4»wn existent e whit h demiind some 
form of iiiteiiigent trejUmenl and cure. It would, 
indeed. l>e remarkable and without parallel, that 
any human instnimentality, however beneficial, 
cuuld grow tu Kuch enormous proportions without 
having some shadow side in the way of defects, 
evils and even crimes attendant and concomitant 
to the Immense good it bringH forth. The first 
eJTecl of the dcvelopnwMit of the railway sy>iti'm 
on tho intercommunication of men, luis been to 
give a great impetus to the transmLvsion of intel- 
ligence and jx r-onal inti rcour^-. One nc il but 
read tlic leltertt uf Madame de Sevigny to see what 
an arduous tosli it was to travel during the middle 
I if the wventeenlh century. When she pr(»j">5«< »l to 
set out to visit her dau^jhtcr, 200 mih s distiint, she 
prepared her will, and set about the journ<'y w ith 
a si)Iemnity of mind somewhat akin to th;it fell by 
a jHT'son at the present time w ho is nl>out lo inves- 
tigate the sources of the Nile, or make a voyage 
to the north ]M)le. But one need not go back m> 
far for exami»h-s of the dangers, both anticipated 
ami real, that down to within this century Iksi I 
the traveler. The Newgate calendar is part of thu 
history of the Ktage-i^oach. almost to the very time 
when railways wi re introduc^nl. llii;hw.iymen 
scoured the country rounil, within a radius of ten 
miles from London. HtMmalow Heath, Black 
ITealh. Forest, Claphauj fonunnns, all 

embracctl po>l routes, and were the scenes of the 
exploits of many a man who, within this century, 
eamc to his end at Tyl)urn and at N'ewpile. The 
lime oecupi( d in moving from irreat n nlri s t'> the 
< ii])ilal is imlii ated bjf an ndv( rtis< mcnt of the 
York and London stage coarh in ITiHS. in \^hicll 
Ihe advertisers promise to he in I^ondnn on the 
Hflhday out from Y<>rk, ami to run from London 
to York in four days. It is said hy Francto, in 
his " Ilislorv of the Raflwava," that the abdication 
of James 11. w.i^iHit heard of in the Orkneys milil 
thn-c months alter his tlight. lie says: " In the 
seventeenth rcntiity the charge for mnvejmnre 
anioimled. in many instatid s, to a proiiihilinn 
lleu%'y gotnl-s cost, from Lomlon to ilirmingham, 
€7 a ton; fn>m London to Exeter, £12 were paid. 

Ciial was ran !y ^i i n. ^ ivi- iti ni'iLjIihorlnHMl of 
the<listricl whii h pr<Mlticed il. Pack liorses.Ni rung, 
enduring animals, thetirci'dof wbich is now ex- 
tinct, were em]>!oyed to earry ihe pri>du( i i f ih>' 
weaver's imtieni skill, the jxtttery of Siallord- 
hhin*. and even the coals of Newcastle, laboring 
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along honvy roads, toiling bcneatli » burniog sun, 
wending llioir way through Imri', bleak moors, 
down steep descents, by dangerous rivers, nii Dur 
row toDgues of land, lietweeu tnasM-s of mire and 
mud so deep as to Iw dangerous if they entered 
— • lendini.' Iior^c bcariiiir Im Hs to iiiliinatf tlic 
approadi of the party lie licralded. Tlie gruiip 
formed a mont pfctureaque aooompanlmont To the 
wild, weird M i tii -. it friliveiwd. • * Tlie j>rivate 
carriage, if ttucli, indeed, should eliurice ti) ap 
proach, left the track at the risk of never retqrn- 
iug tn it, while more iiiimeroiis parties cillu r n-- 
sisted tlie (•,iv:il<'ade. or niovird, like tlie solitary 
passeng' r, out of the way. as llii ir wi-akiicss or 
strength might dictate. With siieh dillieidties Vh* 
fore tiieni, few p«'rB<»ns left their hotju s but iIiom' 
who were called by sonu- most spi-cial rciisoii." — 
Macaulay says that the inluibitauu of London, in 
the seventeenth century, were farther removed 
from Etlinburgh than they are now from Vienna, 
and, indcud, it might be said, farther removed from 
Edinhtirgh than they are now from St. Peters 
burgh or X<'\v York. The reason why, to this 
very day, parliament «iUi iu summer, in l)eeause 
tlie roads in Enffond were so had, and the diffi- 
culty and daiiL'i n if ircltiiig to the eaiiital so t'reat, 
that it wus im|M)>sible in the midwinter mouthn 
to convene a parliament with any expectation of 
havititr ihc nieinbei>s attend from the north, from 
the extreme west of the kingdom, from Scotland, 
or from Ireland. — In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century the difiieulty of moving bulky 
articles was somewhat overcome by MacAdam'a 
invention for imimn ing liii:lnvays, and by the in- 
troduction of canals. Part of the politico-ecoDoni 
ical rcsidls in the way of cheapening and din 
tributing prodiu ts was alreatly under way by the 
creation of artiticial waterways, which were intro- 
duced Into England. France and Spain in imita- 
tion of the Netherlands — In fixing the prii i- for 
llie sale of cveiy* cummtMlity, llie element of eo8l 
of transportation must he considered, with hut 
the very slight eve (■i)tir>n of artidi s that are con- 
sumed on the where ca-ated, like the foiMl 
raised by the fanner for his own family. As the 
gn at bulk of ronimodities consunieil in this world 
is tranHj)orted frtnu one point to anoliier, it is 
obTlous at H glance how important is the role that 
transportation plays in the work of prtMluetion as 
well as of conMitnption. Indeed, transportation 
is a f:ieior wliii li enters into Ixilh the consumption 
•ad production of oommoditiea as largely as money 
does into the exchangeof commodities, and It playn 

even a iiu ri inii»ortailt rfile than nioni y rlut-s in 
determiuiug the price of comm« nii ticN. — The cer- 
tainty, diminished cmt and rapidity with which 

«-oiuui'>dilii-s ciiuld In* (raiis]M)r»<'<l from plaei' to 
place by the iutroduelion of the railway, not only 
increased the exchan^hility of commtKlitles, 
but als.t m.ulf It po^-iM.' f>i forward to distant 
places, theretofore unsupplii d with su< h com 
raoditics, produrtd which formerly were consnroed 
only at the sjiot wln-rr cfat* d, and the iucre.Lsrd 
facility of tnui.spurtaiion t-reated values which 



could not have existed at all but for such improved 
methods of transportation. A familiar ilUistrHtion 
of this fact i^ the great industry which had been 
created in Brittany and Normandy in producing 
eggs and butter for the London market; and rcpe- 
lalilf s cNcn for Edinburgh's daily ronsumpti<m 
Before tlie existence of the railway, the rich 
dairies of Normandy could ghre to Kormandy 
al'itii- the enjoyment of Imic butter, and tliete was- 
no i>us.sibilily for the Londoner or the tScotcliman 
to enjoy a French egg or a pat of French butter at 
his Ineakfnst table without going personally to 
France. For 600 or 1,000 miies the railway uow 
carries the Frenchman's dairy ami farm yard prfxl- 
ut ts na ea.sily as to the neigld)oring town. The 
prici-s of those commoditii's have gone up in 
Fnince. iH'cause a market has tieen found fof 
them. But, what is of greater impoilaace, ttaefa 
enjoyment is possible to a greater number of peo- 
ple Waste, that gn at ilfstroyrr of lituiiaii cITorts. 
is eliminated, and unsatistiv<l wants in the par- 
ticidars above mentioned, can no longer exist. 
Tlirough the instnttnriitalify of the railway, the 
j law of com|K.-tition gets its widc!«t possible exten- 
sion, restrained and hampered only by limitations 
1 put by human law. in the way of tariff'?, on flu- 
full eiijoynu-nt of the results of Kuch comi>etittuu. 
With the extension of the lines of conmierce. 
within w hii h a •riven commodity can find its mar 
kct, conies an increased demand, which not only 
again reacts to produce an increased supply, but 
erpiali/es prices, so that the element of chance in 
elinunated as much as {xwsiblc from human affairs. 
French history gives us the fact, that duriuL' a 
|x-riod of HW) years, there were about 100 yean of 
famine in one or another part of France, while ' 
absolute idnindance contemporaneously prev.aih d 
i in other districts. Such a condition of things. 
I even long before the railway, has not only be- 
eonn iniitosvihie for France by the developnieat 
I of nieaubof intercommunication, but is now made 
I impossible the world over by reason of the rail* 
way, conneeterl with ra]iid steam communication 
I by .sea. That pcri«Hlsof famine and distn'ss arise 
I in India, in an abnommlly situated community 
• living U[H>n one vegetable product .alone, and pre- 
venleil by su|H'rstition fronj varying their food, 
docs not diminlali the force of tlM» flfcCt that such 
things are impossible in any community which 
has emerged from a semi -barbaric condition. 
Also, in India, the |»eriods of di-stress are rajiidly 
diminishing, and arc becoming considerably lesn 
in Intensity when they occur. An esagjeerateil 
picture of the evils incidini t.i the pn'sent rivill» 
zation is given by the colorn in which the sensa- 
tional modem press psdntn the distress and crimes 
of the day; and the iiif|in-it >rial and searching 
character of the correspondence pro«lucc« a vivid 
ness which makes the superficial observer imagine 
that Iwilh crime and sulTerinir have incn^ascd. 
whereas, in point of fact, they arc constantly d<s 
crmslng. What has increased, is the jiower and 
opportunity for obser\-ation and giving detailc<l 
results of such observation to the public eye and 
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— That the Kmal result* of the introduc 
Uon of the railway have become s common her- 
itage of tljc irrcat mass of niaiikind. Jiinl tlial its 
introduction beneflu ibc lalwrcr muru tiian it 
does the mnilonalre. In tmlioated hy the fact that 
thccoet of tnin>j"irt;itioM, wlii. li licar-t ii frn-alcr 
and greater reiaiiuii to cuiuiuoditivs whicli are 
bulky and coarse and of general ronsumptioii, and 
forms a less ami less rutin i>r clcmt'iit of expense iu 
coiiiimHlitiL"s wliirli art' « :>«y «if transportiitlon, and 
not bulky in form, has Im t n c onsiderably k'v^'nwl 
)>y 111!' niihvay. Even (Inrimi tlioml«M!e a.;* s tlic 
lacfs of Mechlin aiui of Hru"»st ls, luul iIh- tapes- 
tries of thu NetlierlaD(is oiid of Fmncc, could Ix; 
transiiorti'd the world over. At the courts of 
Enr<>iv sp<'cimtti.s of th« art handicraft of the 
Ibfii known world could bo fouml. Gem^. Ian - 
and velvet could be trauiiportcd on horseback 
without dUBcuUy ; bat no food or dotlics pro- 
duced for common use or wear cfnild \h' )iroui:lit 
from a distance, the cost of transportation, added 
to the orii^nal cost of the article, Increasing the 
prii e to such an extent as to m ake it iM Vontlthc 
mcaus of the cuuimua mnii. iietiee the iodivid- 
oal bom to a particuhir spotof earth, thusbeeame 
the inheritor of .ill ihr ( vil- run! all the disad- 
vantages incident to that hpol. \\ hat the avenijje 
man oould not there produce, was not for him to 
enjoy. What his nei.'lilior ( ould not piodm e for 
him, he cuulil not ohtain in exchange for hisown 
produetj*. The cost of transportation si-rved as an 
imiKissable harrier to placing hiniself in more 
comfortable condition, cither by removal to lands 
more favorably situated as a market for his labor, 
oi by bringing within his reach such more fa- 
ToraUe condition in the shape of tlie importa- 
tion of eomtniMlitie> — Diil evi ii in India, the 
famine of 1873-4 was countcnK-le<l, the distress 
overcome, and the consequences remnved. with a 
rapi<lily never lu fnr. known in Indian liistttry, 
Theretofore, the di.stre»s occatstoued by a famine 
oedlnarily httted upward of ten years. In the 

following' year (IMT.'). when the actual season 
of dearth ended in India, and Konte favor- 
able Nsulls In the way of weather and crops 
produced, tlic con«ei|nences of the famine 
quite rt*moved. Neumann is uiiihority for 
the statement that in consequence of tlie develop- 
ment of the railway system, upward of 21,UUO.U00 
hundre<l weight of rice was di^tribiite<l within 
eleven m«»ntlis by the English jrovernnH nt during 
the prevalence of the famine. Even in the decado 
1880-70. before tlw railway system was developed 
ID India. -< \ i ral yi ai* of dearth and of famine 
ficcurred in the same district, and it i» estimated 
that from two and a half to three and a half mill. 
ifin pi -tjile died d i; that peritxl The drom^ht 
and failure uf er<»jw in 1^73 and 1M74 werepvater 
than before, and auihenlie accounts ahnw us that 
there were not at tlie iitmo«.| nion* than 20.fKi^) 
|ier>ion« wljo»e «leatli < an tlire< tly l>e atfril>ui< d to 
Inailllleient food. The acceviibility of the news- 
puper correspondent, by moans of the rrnhvay, 
enabled the w<H'ld at large more thoroughly to 
IM vol,, m. — 88 



realize the distress that occurred during 1878 and 
1H74, but the actual death rate, as compared with 

that from ISOO to 1870, from famine, was not 1 
per cent. — As the difliculty of transportation is 
an element of cost in the exchange of commodi- 
ties, a saviiitf in the cost of tiansportaticai, |>ifv 
duciug an increased market, results alsio in the 
additional effect tliat the capital whidi otherwise 
would be eX|K nded u]>on ttans|M)rtation U avail- 
able f'-r other purpos< s. it is true thiit the medium 
of traiis|>«>rtation in itself ia a oostly Contrivance, 
and that it has swollen, as we have seen, to 
<113,0(K),(KK),000 for railway puri)os»-s alone; but 
as the great majority of these enterprises pay a 
return to those who have invested their mone\'S, 
the capital ia productively employed, profitably 
cxi)ended, and constantly being reproduced by 
the return. The railway, therefore, in its general 
efTrctH u|K>n mankind and the tnvcstors. has been 
a blessing. — The general re.sult of niihvay con- 
.siruclion tia^ ])ei-n an cnormoiis incruaso of pro- 
duction and productive power on the part of man- 
kind, and has hKo ri -iilti il in un enormous de- 
velopment in thu cluiraeler of productionH, par- 
ticularly In the direction of produdnnr. for general 
and popular consumption. c»)mmodilies which, 
until the railway was introduced, were in many 
cofnH impossible of transportation, except along 
the liiK s of wati rway — One of the most inten"-t- 
ing illustrations of the condition of life K-fore the 
railw.iv, isL'i'. en ny the philosophical agricultur- 
ist, Von Thrtnen, and quoted by Sa.\, in which, 
ai^suiniug as a central i>oint, a city, he places 
around it, within a radius of fifty miles, an agri- 
cultural district, compo6«<l of six zones, for prod- 
ucts whk^h the farmer may raise with profit for 
the consumj^ion of the city. In the first zone, ly- 
ing clo»est to the city, lie places the production 
of gnnlen vegetables, fruit and milk ; in the see- 

oiirl 7oiin he places the jitodueiion of cominodi- 
ties wiiich coi^t more to transport, tiuch pota- 
toes, carrots, etc. In the third none the production 
of wolxl is p!ace<l. In the next thne zones, In 
certain proportions entereil into loo minutely 
for citation here, cereal product ionn and animate 
are pril — Tlie vast !« netit conferred by freedom 
to cultivate land with ulternale ci'opA and with 
whatever suits the land best, has become poitsible 
only by the incn-a.se of means itf transportation. 
Doubtle.ss the rules laid down by Von Thunen 
were prarllcally adopted in consequence of diffl- 
cultiea of transportation, which, once wiix'd out, 
now not only makes the farm fl fty miles remote as 

profitable and valuable as 1 he nne cli i~c to the city , 
but enables the latter in compensation to prcMluee 
whatever the land is iK^t fitted to produce, in- 
sti ad of simply that whii h pn>\imity to the mar- 
ket coiu)H.'l.s. In other words, the natural advati- 
tai^eM of pmdiirtinn have, by the wtpingoutof the 
eirtni iit of t'ai!s|)orfation, or raihiT. n-dueing it to 
uminiiniini. Ik cii permitted to come into full play. 
The producer was condilioned. by prn.Yiniity or 
ri'niolenevs lo ihe marki t, :i- f.i the pmiM-r u-- of 
his iustruiueut, the auii. lie now ptoduct^ that 
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irhich bis soil if best capab^ of prodnciiig: all 
the markets bave become near, by tbe railway. 

No l)fttt'r illusiiHlioii (an Ik* found of Ihin than 
in tbe development of the fresh fruit industry of 
the world within recent times. With the excep- 
tion of tliosf. tlint ripen on tlio !<tom when de- 
tacbfil from tiic tree, as oraogcii uiid bananas, but 
a Teiy few yean ago the consumption of frait 
other (hnn nt the plnce where it was jrrown was 
almost iniiKjssiblc. Today, however, the fmit of 
California can in lusciousaowi and perfection be 
better found on the tables of the inhabitants of 
Kew York and London than in San Francisco. 
Thus tbe trade in pnxlucts which require to be 
connumed fresh ban, by the increase of means of 
communication introduced by the railway, been 
added to the con>merce of the world; and a vast 
addition to the world's wealth has been made by 
the exchnngcability of natural products which 
either would not have hvtn ]inKliui'd at all, or 
which, being produced in excess of the local de- 
mand, would have rotted upon their stems or 
upon tbe gnjund. — A like adililion has luvn 
inado to the commerce of the world in the power 
of transportlag eeieals and bulky productions, 
mich as fniiin, irr»n, wood, etc. The time is not 
fur behind ua when the loconiotivus of Illinuis 
burned com for fuel, in consciiu<*ncc of the high 
price of fncl. and the low ]>ri( e of corn, and the 
high price of llif <ine and the low prict? of the 
Other arose from the insufllc ii nt niians of trans- 
portation of both to the l<Malitii« where they 
could l)c<»t be used. — The diminishing of the cost 
and the in* n asini; of the facilitii-s for lnins|)orta- 
tion introduced by the railway, have likewise sub- 
stantially added to the world's mineral products, 
la parts of this rountry wIk r' tlic milway has 
not yet penetnued, it diK-s not pay to ojku mines 
of silver-bearing ore yielding lc«« than sixty dol- 
lars to thf lo!i. The moment that a railway is 
opened to the jioiut, bringing fuel tuiihcr and 
Uking away dther ore or baxe metal, the mine 
that \vas valiK lf^- before, berom«"Ra vahiahlf prop- 
erty if it yii Ills forty or even twenty dnllars |>er 
ton, and tlui> its treasury is added to tlu- world's 
wealth. — The rapiflity of transportation has an 
other effect. It diminishes the risk of capital, and 
increases its fertility, by securing a spee<ly n tuni 
for money invesled; and inasmuch as the return 
of the capit.'d comes back more speodily, it les- 
sens the rat< s of profits, thereby m eui iiit; lower 
prices to the consumer. The effect which the 
production of our Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota 
wheat fields has had U|)on the Enixlish farim rs. is 
a result, only on a wider Held, analogous to thai 
which has been had on the narrower field of Yon 
ThiiiK'n's roiir. iiiric liti" «. — Tin- intlurnri- of the 
railway u[K>n manufacturing indu^lrie^ has liceu 
almost as grrat as it has Im^ upon agiirulture. 
In ante r\i'uay days the furnace and the snicliinsr 
works wi rc of nco'v^iiy cotn]M'lled to 1m- c1o-«- to 
the ore. It in iy now Itc siiuatrfi close to wle re 
till- I ipilal, whifh < otiiributcs to eNtaliU^hinu: the 
workb, in located. Although such iudusirtes auf- 



I fer somewhat from the higher price of labor inci- 
dent to the denser centres of population, yet tbe 
better sujXTv'ision and more intelligent workman- 
ship that is contributed to the manufacturing 
process by reason of the cspltalist being able to 
sujierintend the opemtions of his factor}-, enable 
such works to find, by the securing of a larger 
sppUestion of capital, compeosatloo, and even 
profit, nolwithstandinc their distance from the 
mine, owing to the abseuce of waste due to per- 
sonal sup(*rvision. We therefore find the great 
manufacturintr industries, though beiny; at sim\e 
disUmce from the actual out|nit of raw material, 
gradually establishing tbem-selves in the largn 
cities, which are the centres of capital. Denver, 
in Colorado, is rapidly becoming the centre of the 
smelting operations of the state, for ores bearing 
precious metals. St. Louis is an important oi«- 
reducing point, and sncoessftil reductinns of pr«s 
rious ore are carried on in Philadelphia and in 
the city of New York, thousands of miles away 
from where the raw material Is obtained. Eqtml- 
ly true ns to textile f.i1)rir's is rfiis coiidilinn nf 

I things. Whether in the shape of wool coming 

I from the cape of Good Hope, cotton from India, 
South .\ineri(a or from our own cotton states, 
hemp from the far we^t or fnim Hungary, the raw 
products are all used up at the same manufactur- 

' in? e-stabli-lmifnt, at Mimebc'-NT or at Paisley, at 
C'obcMs or al Lowell, and but lor the laritT the 
cost of distribution <rf the raw material would 
form but a small item compared with the advan- 
tages obtained from water power, pro.ximity to 
ships and to coal, and, nion* especialiy. farilitim 
for the obtaining and the super^'ision of the capi- 
tal employed. By delocaltzing the working up 
of the raw iii.iteiial into its finished prrMluet. and 
giving to capital the advantage of inimnliiitc per- 
sonal snperviBlon, a tendency has been produced 
which has been a pu/7.le to many economists — the 
centralization of indu.strial cmploymeut. and the 
driving of the smaller handicroftsmen fh>m mks 
ccssful competition !»y comjx'llin!.' ib- in tolnTome 
a part of vast industrial establishmenis. Tbe 
cnntrollini; of miilirms of dollars of capital gives 
to sn< li l ajiital fjrejit advantage over the Individ- 
lud more favorably located as to territory, but 
less favorably located in the erophiyment of t lie 
more expensive labor-saving machinery', and facil- 
ities for carrying on lnrg<f enterprises nt the low- 
est possible rates of interest. The result of this 
tendency is not an unmixed good. It causes cities 
to become overcrowded; ft takes awny the fnde 
peiiili !u eof the iiidivitlual workinirinMTi; it makes 
the haudicraft«mun part of a huge machine, and 
compels tlie workman to give his time more and 
m«'re to smaller and --inaller parts of the whole 
operation ne<-evv;iry to produce a given result. 
Tiie smith of the middle agea would produce an 
armor, and would even ornament it ^^ith devic >•> 
He would also >|ir»e horses. To work in iron and 
stivl in nil its de|mrtmcntS Was his (Mctipation. 
and he was |)robably a lar>:cr man in his develop- 
ment than the smith uf lo-duy. liul society is 
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ollitl upon to pay a penalty for the enormous 
cottnier-advantages of the divbinu of emploj- 
ments In the decreased de>'el(ipment of the work- 
man. Th«» divi^inn of ciupl'ivnunt'* of iiMir-i- 
iacreasescoasiderably thu output uf each working- 
nan, and aa the aum total of output la thin enor- 
BK>M^Iy increaacd, tin* sum total of (■.vi-h:itt<:i-nlilr 
prtxi lu ts is enormously iacrcaiied. A given amount 
of labor will at the pfceent period iMroduoe to the 
amilh of to day an exehange of pnxliK ts many 
times greater than could In* olitnincd iu the miiUlle 
.■fea* bj the amith of that tinu-, notwithstandinj; 
the Kuperii>r ^enenU t^kill and wurkmunship of the 
latter. — Frinlerick List, in urjring \i[)on Germany 
the nweissily for developing.' the mil way system 
in 1841, sums up in the following order the ad- 
▼antnsres to be derived from the development of 
the railway sy^tt iu; " 1. As u means of national 
-defense, ii facilitatea the coDccntration, distribu- 
tion and direction of the army. 3. It is a means 
to the improvciin iit of thr culturi' of tlic luilioii. 
aa it facilitates the dislribulioa and promotes the 
rapidity of distribution of all litemiy produelii, 
and the r»'Milt'< of tho art« and scii nrc-. It lirinuN 
talent, kuowled{;e an<l Mkill of evi'ry kind n-udiiy 
to market, twd increaseH the im'Hua of education 
and instruction of each individual and "f l arh 
chu<H and aire. 3. It .seeun-s the eoiiuuuiul_v 
a^inst dearth and famine, and against excc88i%'e 
fluctuation in the prieeH of the necessaries of 
life. 4. It promotes the hygienic condition of 
the community, as it destroys^ distancen between 
the sufferer and hia means of cure. 6. It pro- 
ro«tte« social intereourw, and brings friend to 
friend, and relative to nlativc 6. It j>roinote-« 
the spirit of the nation, as it has a teuilcocy 
to destroy the Philistine spirit arising from iso- 
lation and provincial pri jmlic e and vanity. It 
binds nations by ligauieuts. and promotes an io- 
lerefaange of food and of commodities, thua mak- 
ioif It feel to he a unit. The iron rails iM cnine a 
nervn system, which, on the one hantl, strengthens 
public o|4nion. and. on the other hand, strengthens 
the {MiwiTof the slate for police and pivcrnmental 
jiurjKJx-s." — One of tin- first patliolrt^ical symp- 
toniH tbat this gnat, henetieeut gn»wth has pro- 
duced, was the s|KH ulaiivi' si)irii tliat it promoted 
and f<"d. Tlie era of s|K*i ulatiou, however, does 
not lM';;in with the development of the railway. 
Oreat Kpeculalive manias, destructive in their con- 
M^urnces. and of as far reaching nnd dihastrous 
n -ii'ts, form p.irt of the hisioiy of trade and 
oimmercc of tliv pusi two huudntl yeiirs. The 
Vi«4ii«ippi bubble, under law, the tulip mania 
in Ani»lenlani, and th. South Sa l)ul)lilr in KiifX 
land, were ems of as wild ri|>c('ulatiou a.'> the rail- 
way mania In England, and were much more db- 
ft«tr<i!i-« ill til' ir convi ijnem es. Wln-n the shares 
of I.j*w bank du litieti. and the South S ahuliMe 
burNt. all money values repri>c*nted in IIioh? ele- 
ments <.f «|M r!il tiii>n wi ic destroyed iM'yond re 
pHir. Wild iLs was the spi-eidalion of IK44 and 
l9iB in Knglaod. and culminating us it did in a 
gnai flnancial ciisia in the winter of 19^ and 



184fi. the railway, the suhject matter of the apeo* 
ulution, still remained; and although sttarea wera 
frightfully depressed during the crisis, they ulU- 

mately rose to somethini: approai hinj: tht ir true 
vidue, the excessive premiums paid by individuals 
being all that waa wasted. Every country which 

has allowed the r;iil\vay to Im- hnill by private en- 
1 terprise. has had its shaa- of speculative ventures 
I and K|M-(-ulative prices. Railway bnlldlng baa 
certainly fo-ten d a class of niiserupulous oj>era- 
■ nirs as well as tricky au<l reckles.s railway officials. 

who found larixer protltJ4 in the share market, and 
I niorc rapid nieans of achieving great fortunes, 
than in finding capital for nuhvay constniction, 
or honestly and efficiently administering the rail- 
w ay properties and trusts in their hands. Abaenoe 
of i^ivemmental supervision as to stock catdtal of 

r;iil\says, hjvs cau.sed tlie placinir on the money 
I markets of the world of a vast quantity of ficti- 
I tious values, not representing actual onnstruetion 
in money value, hut jMissihlc value to result from 
the development of traflic and aulicii>ate<l divi- 
I denda. — In many instances the seemingly exosn- 
sive jiroflts made in the I'niird Slates hy niilway 
building wereliut a fairand natural return for the 
I great risks incurred. In the event of sticcess the 
men who hatl the fnn^iLrlit and Jioldiiess to invest 
their capital in buiKiinu lines lil^e the Tninseonti- 
I nental Pacilic through the territory of hostile 
I tribes of Indians, across plains and over deserts, 
J at the risk of life and fortune, deserved consider 
aide remuneration for their Itoldoess and ihcir en- 
i terprise. Differences of opinion may honestly lie 
* entertained whether Ihcy ^ve not been overpaid, 

and wh' ther the methods adopted l1iron;;h the 
instrumentality of political ddcancry were in the 
lea.nt justifiable. These matters apart, however. 

it inn--t he < onceiled, that hut for lln- indiieenient 
, held out of very large proHls through the instni- 
I mentality of flctitlooB capitalization and subsidies 
of lain! or money, many of the newer territories 
, of the United .States w oultl have lieen uiisupplied 
by railways. — What is hen; .s:ud is n«»t meant to 
be a justiticatioi\ for lu-tili'iuscapitali/.alion, which 
is an evil of sm h gn at and w idc- iu-itring coose- 
qucDce tbat it Were better if ndlway buildllkf 
were somew hat tlelayed than to allow It to come 
into existence under such conditions. The writer 
simply desires t4) «lraw attention to the fact, that 
the absence of governmental suixTV'ision over cap- 
ilaliznlion leaves Individuals or corporations free 

lodevlsi- whatever scheme they may think Ix'sf to 

enhance profits in conducting doubtful euu-rprises, 
and results inevitably in railway management re- 

L'ardins: no intere-f except that of ihe promoters 
andcapituli>>ls who respectively lay out the scheme 
and And the money, and in such a caw the public 
will 1k' w ofnily h f; out of si._rlit. At ihe very mil 
set of railway development, Stephenson, w ho wu*. 
from nil we can learn of his career, as wise a states* 
man as he was an enL'im-er, iiisi-trd that r:iihvays 
should be taken in hand und oix-rated hy the gov- 
ernment, claiming, that, from its nature and clwr^ 
acter. it waa a hlghw^ wldch woidd in time beoanaa 
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more Important than the ordinary road, and which 
also iK)sse88ed the pwuliarity that the owner of the 
road would, in time, do the husini>ss of Imnspor- 
talion tlicreon. In terse ian^iiuuge be expressed, 
before a cominitlce of parliament, his opinion 
lliat competition wouhl not be the means of pro- 
ducing in this case, as it docs in others, the chcni>- 
est and best resnlts for the communilr, becanse, 
sjud ho, "where enmln'iiation is possil)k', coinpe- 
tition U excluded." — liiulwuy development took 
lis origin in England and In this country eontem- 
ponineously with the growth of the (li rimcnilic 
spirit, aud with the dissemination of poiitieo-eco- 
Domlcal ideas. The democratic spirit was jealous 
of governmental power, niid iiimed at it« rethirtion 
anddecentmlization. The iK^litieo economiail due- 
trtncs taught, as an axiomatic truth, that the gov- 
ernment performed its opfnitjons at greater ex- 
pense than tlie individual, and that whatever 
could l>e left to individual enteipiiM ikould l>e 
excluded from the domain of government. Po- 
litical economy at the mmo time aKserled aa an 
a.xiomatic trutlj the jiroiMisition that competition 
was productive of unmixed g«>od; tliat it was uni- 
versally applicable; that governmental regulation 
and inierfi-reiH e !< mlid to dimini-li or di >iroy 
competition; and thai il would subserve the best 
intereau of mankind if government would let 
things In oomni< rt ial and Industrial enli rprise 
work ottt their own salvation. — In England and 
America, therefore. mOwayt were placed In the 
hands of corporations, which ha<i priwi r. (>n pay- 
ing its value, to condemn property. la Euyluud, 
maximum rates of charges were In every case pre- 
scribed by the charter CfUKtituting the corpora- 
tion, but the.se maximum charges were generally 
made so high that they practically did not inter- 
fere with the railway corporations ; within the 
limitation of these maximum charges the railways 
were free to nuike such di^< riminaiions or niodifi 
cations as they deemed necehKary to meet particu- 
lar exigencies. For every addition to Its public 
I>owers and for every extension of it-> liiu , the 
railway was compelled to go to parliament for 
powers. The opposition of the landowner and 
canal proprietor once overcome, however, the 
great benetits conferml from the very outset by 
the establishment of railway communication he- 
rame so apparent, that parliament was hut t<io 
willing tognint additional p-'Wcrx without inquir- 
Ingvcry clowly as to what uv would Iw made of 
them. — Both in Kni,'land and America the le{:is- 
lalures of tb«' perio<l from 1825 to 18^5 made the 
mistake of «upis>>ing that the ndlway bore an 
analogy to the canal, and traces of this mistake 
appear In almost all of the early charters. It was 
sup|)ose<l. that, like the eanal. the ntilway would 
be built by one cla.sa of capitalists, but that alM>, 
In the same manner w over the canals, the traffic 

over till' railway U"iilil I"- e;irrii (]• oii by another 
clas^iof individuals or cor}>oratiiin8. of forwarders 
and common carrfem. who. under regalationK and 

charges for t<tll e^' ibli^ln-i! liy the r-ii!i" i(l ri in 
pany, would do the iruiibpurtatiua bu«iuu>6 over 



the line. It was supposed that tlu» railway was 
merely an improved highway, the curriagc-s of 
which would nm within certain grooves from 
j which they could not depart, and that iu all other 
' rcsiH'cts the railway corporations would be one 
function and the business of transportation over it 
I would be in the hands of others. — The charter of 
I the Ithaca A Owego railroad contains the follow- 
ing lHiigua;re: "Sec, 12. All p<T^nns paying the 
I toll aforesaid may. with auitable and pro|)«r cttf • 
I ringes, use and travel upon the mid railroad, aub- 

ji ( t to surh ruli s and r< u'lihilimis as the said cor 
porators are authorized to niake by the 9tU section 
of thh act." (Laws of N. Y. . 1897. p. 17.) — Cer- 
tain nienihers of parliament fnn-aw. that, as a 
means of prtJtection of the puMic. the limilatioD 
up<m exces^sivc profits iinposed in thf -e undertak- 
ings by fixing a maxiininn rate of charg«*s was fa- 
sufllcient. I're-eniinent among those memlienf^ 
parliament wius Mr. .Tames Morrison, wbo, in ft 
»^pecch delivered in the house of commons Hay 
17, 1836, said: "The limitation of the rates of 
charge is in a pnign-ssive country ptMKl for little 
or nothing. The increase of populaiiou and trade 
has been ao very great that a toll that would have 
yielded an ample profit on a railway constnicle<l 
a dozen or twenty years ago, nught now perlmps 
yield an equal amount of profit were the rates re- 
duced a half. Notliini: in f;ict Can be more im 
provident or more absunl than that parliament 
should once for all fix the rate of toll when an 
imdertaking is entered up<iii, and divest itself, un- 
les-s by violating the right of property, of the 
IH)wer to reduce that rate in all time to come, how 
greatly soever it may exceed what would be a lib- 
eral return for the capital inve^ted in the under 
taking. I need not adil that it is of the greati-st 
importance to the ioleresta of the public, tiiat the 
cost of internal communication shou'd be reduced 
as low as iM)ssible. The limitation of the dividend 
is a practice found to be as ineffectual as the fix- 
ing a maxftnnm on the rate of charge. The pob- 
lie has no clu c k on the sy-tnn of managenu'tit, 
nor can it explore the thousand chauuvla in which 
profits may be. distributed, under other names, 
among the subscribers, Bor has It any means of 
preventing the wanton and extravagant outlay of 
money on the works, etc. To make the provision 
for limiting the divi<hnd>i goiwl for anything, il 
wouhl be nwessary thai all the procceiliugs of a 
company so limited should Ik- controlled by < om 
missjoners apixiintcd by the government." lie 
therefore insist<-d that in every ca-sc a claiwe ohould 
1>e inserted iu parliamentary concessions to railway 
corporotiona, by which porlUiDent reserves to itself 
the right to revise the rates of toll every decade, 
or oftencr. Mr. Morrison uKo dejtreeated the idea 
that competition would ]>reveut excesstive charges, 
and even at that early day he fnrcmw that n vast 
amount of capital uould be e.xpi mh d ui.i:i < .v~a 
rily in making duplicate lines, whereby the public 
would not bb benefited by the securing nf lower 
I nr.-^ i f charges, but the existing IrafTie would U- 
i divided in combination by the new liucis und ibe 
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prior existing line*, even Uiough the roadbed of the 
latter wm bjriw neaiM taxed to It* nuuEtmum ca- 
pacity in (loingtlietnfflcoti tin- 1iti<' Tlr iirm>d 
upon pArliomenlthenccccsity of pri'VL-utiiig t>ui-U a 
waste of eapilal. oldminfp tbat by a ivcklem char- 
tering; of n^'W linf<i ci'mi«'liti«n was not Mcund, 
•ml thai the new iiuus wh<-n built woiiltl liy loiuhi- 
natioD with cxinting linrs prcn-nt the public from 
WK-urinj; the bi-nt-fits to bo dcTivnl fnun llic i liiir 
tcriug of the nt'w lim-s. — In a sivi « li ii< livi r< <1 in 
1845. nine years ufli r (be furm< r spi i cli. Mr. Morri- 
son, after sliowingllie^rrathinl nihiclion in tlieci»>t 
of and charge for trans{M>rtalioii. aud tlieeuormous 
bcnetits which the railway sv-ti m had conferred 
Upon England, as writ as the great social cltaogea 
"which were taking place In consequence of the ex- 
Utcnr*' of the niilwaj' Msteni, coiilimu d: " These 
variouacircumstanMS prove that the question now 
it no longer one of prirate conftideratkm, bnt one 
of i:Tv.il public jxilicy, a ni.ittt r not to lio b ft t<i 
the control of inferior bourd;^ ur private couiptioie», 
bat one which ought to be mibject to the Interfer- 
ence of pirlinmcni. and .i;uidnl by the wisilom nf 
the governuieut. A gmil social change in tlie 
act of taking place, and it is to this great subject 
that I invite the attention of thehouiic, <>f tbc tjov 
emmcnt, and nxTc particularly of the rimltl bon- 
onkble baronet (Sir Iloln-rt Peel) at the head of the 
adiiiinistrution, and I entreat him to look at this 
question as one frreal whole, and not tt) regard it 
in detacheil, isolated details and fmi;nient.H. If ho 
will vfew it in all iu many and important ranUdca- 
tiona, if he will estimate tlie combined effects of 
all sorts that are certain to follow from this ex 
traordinary combination of iulluencc«, ho will, 1 
think, agree with me in believing the mibject to be 
one of the crcatcst n>onn nl. one fniUL:bt wiili uii 
speakablc bvm-tlts if properly dirvclcd. but, if neg- 
lected or mismanaged, threatening ua with erllsof 
]H.rti iitntis mairnif ud«'." — lie tbciicnlt red uiMin 
the question of tolU. He said: " I may here be 
aaited the principle upon which I would ret^nnl 
the ra'cs of t«>ll. My answer is, that I would >]>•- 
terminc the rate of toll in every ca»e by tbe sum 
at which tbe {larticular line of railway cotdd now 
be conMruclcd. The public are not bound to in- 
quire what tbe line really has cost, but merely to 
axcertain the Hxim for wliii !i i! ( ould at the present 
time be constructed, and the railway proprieton 
ought to be compelled to carry the public and their 
jcimmIi* for such fare as would yield a fair profit 
upon aucb outlay." " So little, indeed," he cuu- 
dudes. ** waa the snbject of railways understood 
ill iis romnn nccincnt that the oriiriniil riitrs wi re 
fixed upon the supijo^itiou that the railway pro- 
prietor would be the proprietor of the road only, 
and that the |« rsons usin^ it would pay tnerely 
for the means of transit, an u|)on the canals. It is 
well known that auch luis not been thecase. Itail 
waypropriettirsnri' almost univi rsdiy not ouly the 
OWnei s of the line, but tin- carriers ui^m it. Still. 
Strang as it will si <-ni, the b-^laturcs have con- 
tinued. In every railway bill down to the laj«t bill 
of the last aeatuou. to repeat these llals of tolls, al- 



I though in no ringle Instance, I believe, has it been 
found practicable to carry them Into effect. These 

' rates of tolls are pnsi ii« ally a incre delusion In 
I trulli, parliament might just as well have urdea'd 
the several companies to exhIMt In their stationa 
j a set of olil t^luN-t ftltnnnacs Tbf v were a mere 
I useU>ss iucumhnuice."— 'I'lu-si' wire tbe utterances 
I of a member of parliament of extraordinary tnlel* 
liirenc'c, «)f a man wbo bad worked bis way up 
, from ft clerkship to the po^iiion of Is im; the rich- 
i-st merchant in Englanil, where be oc( upied a po- 
sition somewhat akin to that lield at a subse«juent 
day by A. T. Stewart in the United States. To 
him England, and indoc<l the commercial world, 
owes the system of charging in retail traiuao- 
tioni one uniform and undevlating price, without 
< beapenin;; or bari;ain, u system wliicb has hince 
I his time been adopted as the sound commercial 
I rule in England, in America, and in the leading 
(•iti( s of Frain '- and of Germany. — In tliis ( nun 
. try, a few of the early charlen*, copied somewhat 
I from the English parliamentary acts, contained 
lu.ixiniuni rates of toll In a sclu <!!!!<■ of niti s. In 
. .sonie of tiiese early charters the btate rc-irveil the 
right to purchase wllhin twenty years the railway 
thiTcbv aiifhori/i il In Im- rotistructcd. No l'< ;m t il 
act then existed iiulix riminatcly granting tla; rigiil 
] of way and tbe rl^dit to condemn property to 
any f>or80ns who saw fit to organize a railway cor- 
ponition, but in every instance an application had 
to bo made to the respc< iive h i;ii|lattires for the 
Tariotis powers to be exercised by the corporation. 
Srane little safeguard was therefore left in the 

liaiuls of governiin lit aL:aiiist ton ^'n-at an abuse 
of public power. — lu lam, owing to the spread of 
tbe politlro-cconomical doctrines before referred 
to, and to the corruption iiu iili nt to the railwaj* 
lobby in the legislative liulis, the new constitution 
of the state of New York required its legislature to 
j>ass ircnei al laws uinler which cor|>onuions may 
lie formed (Art. viii.. ^ 1), and, acting in the spirit 
«>f this requirement, the legislature of 1848 did pasa 
a p nrral railroad act, substantially liki' tbe one re- 
enacted in 1S"»0, except that tbe li >:isiatiirf. I>y the 
act of 1848, di<l, in eauh particular c:im\ n'serve the 
power to fiTMit by sp. cial act the right of eminent 
domain, atid give to cor|M>niti(ms alMiut to build 
and ojs rate railways a means only, under the gen- 
eral law. of organization and of powers. In IbSO 
that safcjETuard was surrendered by the passage of 
a i;rii< r,il railway act omitting such n s, i \ ation. 
I Thereafter twenty -five persons could, by the mere 
I filing of articles of Incorporation In the nfflce of 
the MTn tary of slate, bi coine a railw.iy corjvnra- 

Iliou, endowed with |sjwer to take projK rly in in- 
tUum, and to run lines wherever and In whatever 
i form tlir y k-iw fit. subjK t only to certain n -iric- 
tions as lo riclils in eiiics. and tocoudi nu» prop- 
erty for auch ptirposi-*. This pla4-e<l ndhvay cor- 
porations ujvin the fiMttingof any private enter- 
prise in tilt hands of <'r>rporale manaiiemi'nt, and, 
exc pi a> lo passeiii,'! r tralllc. wa>i a ( otilplete sur- 

n-nder of every attempt on Ibe part of the gov- 
! erumcnt tu supervisi-, regulate or control the rail- 
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■way corporat!on<» i)f tlio state, or to subject them 
to any cuuditioii'^ swurinj:, without discrimiimtiou 
und injustit < . t nr and projter rates to the public. 
Thia general railway law did away witli the rail- 
way lobby ; and the immediate beneflts in the 
way of i xlcnsioiis of the railway systems, and 
the freedom from public oorruptioa resulting 
from this railroad law, caused other states to 
fiillow in the wake of the slate of New York, 
and slate after state passed general railway acta 
in Imitation or mndiflcaiion of the one enacted 
by the 8late of New York in ISryl. Tliis inlro 
duce<l the era of what was suppo.sed to be com- 
petition, with results which we shall presently ex- 
amine in (li t lil. ~ Now let us look at the course 
that the railway question Uayk in other countries. 
^-Belgium. In Belgium all ei>iu essions fur rou- 
stnicting railways ains granleii by the minister of 
the interior, siihjcct to the ratification of the cham- 
ber of depulicH and of the king. The expectant 
corporators deposit a plan, giving the line of the 
route, estimates of Its rcrcnue, and the probable 
expense of the underUikiiii:, tni.r( tlier with a tarifT 
of toils for posscugers and freight traiSc, at which 
they pro|)09e to carry. The project is tlien tsuh- 
mitted to the dejiartment of road- ;u!il hridijes, 
or to a special commission of cngiueens fur report. 
All Inqtofrlea to Terify the calcuUitions and the 
statements of the pn -i dors an» made at the ex- 
pense of those who deposit the plan, antl for that 
purpose they are required from time to time to pay 
in to the ministry such sums as they n>ay be called 
uiK)n to contribute. Then for a |»eriiHl of from 
one to three months the whole plan i.s advertised 
in the locality to be affecU-d by it. The loud 
councils of the municipalities through which the 
road is proposetl to lie laid, consider the project, 
and report to the ministry. After these reports 
have been presented, a hearing i.H had, either be- 
fore the commission on bridires and niads, or 
before the niinixtvr himself, at which Uie engi- 
neering work, the gnarantees for its execution, 
the ol>je< ii<ins to iis being undertaken, etc., aK 
dixcu-siied, and the manner in which the govern - 
meal is to exercise surveillance over it is fixed. 
The rite of charges by the company, the time 
for wliich they inuy be demanded, and the time 
within which the work is to be commenced 
and flnishitl, are alsti speeitltHl. After all these 
questions have l)een setlletl, the whole matter is 
then submitted to the chamber and senate and 
the king, either of whom can alter it before it 
pAsses as a law. — Tn Betgium the government it- 
w!f. liuwever, luiilt the principal lines, or boni^hl 
them up, and it now in theory allows private 
companies only to build extensions and dovelop- 
metits of the main lines. In I'^.V), of the lines <if 
railway in ik-lgium, 64 per cent, of the whole 
were owned hy the government, and 88 per cent, 
by private individuals. After the conMruclion 
of it!i main lines, however, tlie Ik'lgian goveru- 
ment retired from the work of cnnNtnicting new 
lines, and in consequence tlien- was. in I'MiO. (!7 
per ccQt. of Ihc mileage in Ik-igium iu the hauiiii 



1 of private individuals, and only 88 per cent, lit 
the hands of tlic slate. By amalgjimation, how- 
ever, these small feeders in the hands of private 

j individuals in process of time have developed 
into trunk lines, com]H>ting with the government 

Hues on their own tieid. — The flnnul Culriil 
Beige, a private company, was formed out of seven 
companies, and the Bodtti OenmA tFErphUatton, 
anotlier private line, was formed out of nineteen 
companies. So long as the government owns, 
controls and worlu ito main lines of raOway, end 
keeps down the interest \ipon tin- outlay to 7 
percent., no dangerous combination, however, 
U> be feared. It may at any time. If any line be- 
comes verj' profitable, buy it up, as. under the 
tenns of every concession, a railway line iu lk"l- 

I gium is subject to purchase Ity the stale for the 
beuelit of the oommonwealth. The pun-hosA- 
price is the net receipts of the seven last preced- 
ing years of the company's working, from which 
the receipts of two most profitable years are de- 
duct4Hl, and an annuity, equivalent to tlie average 
dividend of the five remaininy; years, with the 
addition of 15 per cent., is paid for the road. — 
One of the peculiarities of the Belgian system Is, 
that the srovernmenl guarantees the line it allows 
to be built interest at the rate of 4 per cent, on its 
actual outlay; it thoa baa fM jostMcatlon for sn* 
pervising the construction of the railway, and 
insisting upon the fullewl jKissible reports, pre- 
scribing the method of its book-keeping, desig- 
nating some ()f its offleets*, and generally rcgard- 

• ini; tlic railway corj>oration as wards of the stale, 
l lii- inettiod of giiarniii< r uKo prevents the uu 
dcrtaking of lines which do not promise to bo 
fairly remunerative from the start. The rates of 
change of both the p:vsscngi'r and freight Irafllc 
of all the railways of Belgium are fixed in the 
concessions tbcnuelves, which are limited to- 
ninety years Thf rales are, of course, niaxiniuin 
rates, tlie companies tx'ingat liberty to reduce their 
rates to any point below the flgures set forth In 
the law. But when the State has '.'uiiranleed tb» 
4 ix;r cent, of the capital, the consent of Uie min- 
ister of public works is, however, necessary, be- 
fore the larifT is jx i inilled to lie lowerc<l. A very 
active comp<.'litiou was carried on in juisl years 
between the railways ownc-d by the Stale, and 
the railways owned by individuals, wherever the 

! lini's touclKil the? same points. This com|ietitioa 

' has resulte<l in the cori>onite railways being pet- 

I milted to make special contracts iu the same man- 
ner as the state railways did down to alM>ut 1864, 
when a law was pa.ssed forbidding the making 
of special contracts; and oompelliug both the state 
ndlways and the individual railways to carry 
ill tlieir freiijht at whedule rates. — By this sys- 
I tcin of stale guarantee of iuvehtmenl, the stal* 
is prevented from carr>-{ng its competition with 
' the private linis beyond a certain point Tlie 
I fact that the private ctmipanies must be permitted 
to earn a net Dtvenue of 4 percent, upon the capi- 
tal iiivi ste<l there in, or the Mate must make irood 
i the deticieucy, iwrvcs as a check upon the compe> 
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tit!on of the state. — This system nsultcd in giv- 
ing to Belgium the best, nnd in every way the most 
ctflcient. lulwork i)f niilway service on the face of 
tlie globe. It had low rates of paascngcr trafllc, 
•ad low and oerUdn rates of freight trafllc. The 
private companies were earning good dividends 
upon their capital. The state, on the one hand, 
prevented the private oompaaiee from becoming a 
dangerous n»onop i!y; jind, nn tlic oilier liimd, llic 
constant competiliuu with private cntcrpriso com- 
pelled the elate to manage Its own property with 
frii-'Tility .ind intclliircticf, to he nl)le to sustain the 
comjK.tiiiun with private enterpri>*e. The state re- 
aerveji to itself the regulatioa at all times of the 
number of trains to be run (ifKm the private roads; 
their connections with oilier railways, and the 
amount of the terminal charges, are likewise under 
atate control. Before any contract between two 
diiferrnt roropanies can be acted upon Anally by | 
the corapanien thems<'lves, it must be submitted to i 
the department of public woriu and the dc|iarl- 1 
meat of mads and bridges, nnd receive tliefr ap- 
proval. — In every cuiiression, clau>es arc iiitrn 
duced, requiring tlie companies to talce the cam of 
other eompanlea at certain rates, and to furnish the 
motive j)ower for them to some point their 
own line, and the state can interfere autliuritaiivc- i 
ly in the event of any company refusing to Cf >m ply | 
with tbe'^o conditions. — B«'sides the coniin iiiion 
of the governmental railways, the private railways 
of Belgium an subjected to the active au'l con- 
stant competitioa of the numerous canals, which 
funn quite a network of waterways throughout 
that little kingdom. From 1850 to 1860, the tend- 
ency in Belgium was toward private ownership ; 
•inoe 1860, the tendency has been toward govern- 
mental ownership, and this so stronirly lliut prob- 
aMy la a few more years the government will be 
the owner of tubfitantially ail the main lines of rail. 
In 1870, alN)ut 4<M) mile^ of milwuy were boii<:ht 
by the govemmcut, and ^^ncc that time, about GOO 
mOee more have been purchased. Competition, 
however, fan scarcely be said now to c\i>.t in a 
country where the conditions of the comiK-lition 
are fized hy so powerful a corporation as the state 
has IxH'ome, and the private owner is heliilessly 
imjjoieni. anil Iuih no alternative but to sell out. 
Tel the public in Belgium Lh well and luUisfactorily 
served by its railway system, and none of the dis- 
graceful conditions of our own railway system 
a>e known tlicrc. The overpowering force of the 
competition of tlie state, of ooune» catuea consid- 
eralde criticism and dlwattsfactfon on the part of 
Ihe investon in the shares of private railway-^, but 
this oonqietition on the part of the slate is not a 
new matter, as the projectors of the private lines 
invaslcd their motieys and built tlieir liiie> with a 
fan knowledge of the competition tu which their 
Uacs dKiold be subjected. In 1870. the net raiult 
«'\lii!>itcd by the s!:ife rnilways wa-* a return of 0 ! 
jx-r t ent. Uf)on the capital iiive-!i d. lieini,', on the 
whole, as jrreul a net result as any r iilujiy system 

la the world exhibit's, — Fiii)i<-t. To e;ii (l of ijie 

gnat French Uuvs. uow bix iu number (ortgiually 



nine), n distinct territory wrts hud out. in which it 
could con.stnict its trunk line, which w:is sup|Mised 
to be n profitable one; it was then rnpiircd as a con- 
dition for having the district handed over to it, alio 
as part of the condition on which It was to operate 
their main lint to liiiild a numlx-rof fecilcrsand 
local lines, which were supposed, on tlte whole, 
not to be profltable. It was soon found, however, 
that these secondary lines were so unj^rofltable and 
burdensome, that, if they were to he built at all, 
without danger to the abandonm«it of the main 
lines, the state would have to come to the aid of 
the railways. The stale, tin tchivmi. <lid advance , 
large sums of money to the ndlways, fur the jiur-* 
\h>^v of constntetin;^ tlieir looji liiu"^. and made the 
conceptions U|k>u the condition, that, at the end 
of ninety yeais, all the lines should become state 
property, and Ihe stale w.as to take the rolling slock 
at n low valuation. — .\ll the nues of charges, for 
both pass<'n?,'er and freight traflic, are regulated 
with the utmost niinutcnesa in France. At any 
time befnra the ninety years expire, the govern- 
nient can pun base the w hole of the road at a cap- 
italization <if an average of fifteen yeata' income, 
after diMresardingtbc two worst years, and taking 
as the niiriininiii tiixure of thr- eapilali/alion tin- 
low isl year imniciliaiely preceding the purchase, 
below which figure it may not lie capitallaed. HiIb 
is done to prevent the stale from resoh iiii; upon 
the purchase inuucdiately after an e.\ceplioually 
goo<l year. The rales of faro and of frel^t traffic 
arc. of course, mere maximum rates, the compa- 
nies Iteing permittc«l to go as far bi low such nites 
ns they si e tit. Every (aritT of chaiyes must he 
submitted to the government for the purpose of 
reedvlng its sanction, nnd a month's notice must 
hv given of any propos<'d chancre. — France has n 
perpetual committee to su|KTvisc its railways and 
to arrange the tarilT of charges, to settle disputce 
between com|M ting lim^, and between the public 
and the railways. Tlii.s cummidee is composed 
of the following persons : A prealdettt — the min- 
i-ter of public Avork« ; a vice-president, who is 
the din-clor general of bridges, roads and rail- 
ways; three experts appointed by the minister of 
war; three cxiktIs ap|W)int(-d by the mini«tcr of 
finance; one ex|)ert appointed by the minister of 
the interior: one expert appoiiited by the ndnis- 
terof commerce; two inspectors frenend of bridues 
and roads ; one inspector gcncnd of mines, the 
in^fH-ctor general of railways, and a secretary. 
This commission eicrciscs boib a commercial and 
a technical control. — In France, every company- 
is Isiund to receive and cany fonvard all goiNis 
tendered to it, and to publish, one month in ad- 
vance, the mileage rate at which it will carry them, 
and tlu' time within whit li it w ill de!iv( r tlurii, 
varying according to the distance carried. .No 
private arrangement of any kind is permitted to 
Im' m.ide with any orL'aiit/atir.n. The terminal 
char^'cs are all prescribe*!. No one. iuten-sted in 
the sttM-k of I he railway, or In its direction, is per- 
mitted to make any contract^ with the railway for 
Huppiicb, oud uvea every pat>t>cu|;cr timc-tuble is 
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•abmitted to the government for approval. — In 
France two tendencies Imve In recent years striven 
for precedence . one, the extension of the owner 
•liip by tlio state of tlie railway system, and tlic 
hastening of the rf|^t of the state to purchnsc, in 
less tlittn ninety yi ;ir-, flic rolliriLr sltu k of th<* rail- 
ways, and to aoiuiru tlie rights of way of the ex- 
isting lines; the other, a tendency to postpone the 
arcjiiisiiion liy tin state of tlie railway system of 
France, couplcil with the attctnpt, on the piirt of 
the railway eorporatlons, to make themselves in- 
tcrm<-<liately le<«s drfM'ndent on tlir- •^tiUf M. 
Leon tiwy, a well n co^niztHl authority in mattt rs 
of finance and political economy in France, re- 
cently Ijccame minister of France. His relation 
to the houw of Rothschild is a well-known one, 
and it Is also known that the house of Rothschild 
is the largest owner of the share capital of the 
most important and richest line of France, the 
Chemin de fer du Nord. In his huiltrcts L* nn Say 
devoted considerable space to the financial compli- 
cations which may arise in con^nence of the 

lar:,'!' ai!i1iti( mal outlays that may he required by 
the French government to acquire the existing 
lines of rail, and dtseouraged as much as possihle 
additional outlays by the state, for the present, 
either to extend the system of existing lines of 
state rail, or to make any further attempts to 
arrniiro such fransfrr l>y nntiripatin:: tlie lime 
for the aciiui.'-ilion by the state of liie uiilways. 
NotwilliHlauding hi^ powerful influence and the 
ability which all France recopnized in him as 
preeminently the Ix-st qualiflcd statistician an<l 
financial lulminiHtnitor, the French chamlx-r of 
deputies refused to give coantenanee to his su<4 
gestions, and he was compelled torelintiui^li power 
mainly by reu-ori of the unpopularity of his posi- 
tion on the railway question. — Tho railways owe 
the Frrach f*ovcmmcnt ahout 000,000.000 ftancs. 
and the Frem h ix' ivernment Is now in pnHcss of 
inventing additional sums of money, not only for 
the purpose of Imildingits own lines, but to enable 
till- rntl'.v:iy o tniitanies to build lines of iuteretmi- 
municati«>n in territory which is admittedly un- 
profltahle.— The ablest and stron^t opponent to 
Say's project was .\llain Tarir', who. in cotielud 
ing the di»eussion in 1881, isjud: •' You want to 
temporize with the financial power of the great 
mllways Know you, gentlemen, what this power 
Is? It is the irrciiiest which now « xi.sis in France, 
next to the -t ile atid the order of Jesuits. You 
are their < onfe<leratc8 (addressing the roinistr}). 
and do not on you should stand in a perpclual 
condition of warfare with it. Yo i can not tleal 
with the railways as individual usMH-iuiions which 
are to he regarded each by itself, but you must re- 
pird tliem from the point <.f vi. 'v rliat tin y liave 
au iuterest in common, and that this common in- 
teresl is so great as to make It a serious competitor 

to the "Stale. Till V an- imli eil .an imiK rf'tin hi I'tn 
peruj. They have aComl>im (I debt of lU.OOO.OtW.tMHt 
franc*, and employ '2S4».(KH) f>mcers. They stand 
in rel'iiii>!i wiib all liie ira<l<-<. induct rie-. '..m 
merce and agriculture of the community, and in 



I their bands rests the fate of all laborers. Thts 
I enemy you must fight, and the single weapon that 
you have in your hands is the right to acquLsition 
and purdiase. Tlieir first word is, ' No purdiase, 
no acquisition.' Ton must never surrender this 
\vea]M>n if you desire to hold power acain-t ibciii " 
The chamber, by an overwhelming majority, de- 
feated Bey's proposition, and Fhmce has sgain 
detennined that nothing sliall interfi re witli the 
ownership by the state of the railways at the time 
orginally flxed by the concession, and that If pos- 
sible that time shall be cut short, under the power 
of the Frf'Uch gf)vernmeut, by a purchase long 
Ix'fore the ninety years of the Original concession 
.shall expire. — Xurth Orrmnny. All concessions 
are made by the minister of commerce, unless 
there is to l)c a guarantee of interest, or a sub- 
vention of some kind, in which event it must pass 
through the form of a law. Since the formation 
of the Gennan empire, the separate states have 
agreed to concede to the empire the power of ex- 
propriation, and the new lines are to be eon- 

strueleil uml r llie empire. This iiir;i;> uinlrr ihe 
chancellor of the empire, who then.-up(.)u, thn)ugh 
a rdehtgetete, nay authorize the construction of 
any tine involving the interest of the state or of 
trade. — Frumti. At the commencement of its 
system of niilwa3's, Prussia consciously renouncod, 
.•IS to this M-rviee, all the benefits that arc Htippo«ed 
to flow from «'oui|H'lition. The laws of 183^, sec- 
tion forty-four, enactenl that no second railway 
running in the directionof the first one, and touch- 
ing the same principal points, should be allowed 
to be constructwl by any promoters or corporators, 
other tlian the promoters and corporatore of the 
first railway, within a period of thirty Tean froni 
the oiH'nins: of sneh railway Tin state, for a due 
consideration, by the wry same law, however, re- 
served the right to purchase the property of all 
the railways and .•ippurtenanc«*s orjranized undi r 
that law, after tlie lapse of thirty years. When 
snch authority was to be exerciseil. the state was 
to pay twenty five tini* s the amoimt of the annual 
average liividend paid l«) the shan-holders during 
the la-st five preceding years. It was also to pay 
the (iel>!s of the conij'any in the same manner as 
the e<'nipany would have paid lliein. — .\ nural»cr 
of railways were built by fiovernnuntal subven- 
tion in Prussia, and many of Ihem have since that 
time become by fori-closurc the property of the 

iMate, To a great many others larire lojinv were 
made by the govcmmcni, subjecting them lo such 
a meamire of govemmentnl control as praciicaliy 
to make them slate road- .X'. to all others, the 
I stiite claims a right of a third ]»irl of the net rev- 
enue of the lines, beyond 5 pin* cent.— In 1970 
' there were in Pni-sia 3. 30 J miles itf ndl whieli !« 
I longed to the state, and y.^W miles of rail w hit h 
I lielonged to private lines. All tariffs, both for 
fn i.dit and p.is-eiiirer trafUc. mtist l»e subnn'tted 
lo ilie t:o\ ermiH iit. and na eive its assent. Thf-s*? 
I tariffs muvt Ih- puli)i<(hed, and can not after- 
w inl Ik- r;ii-ril without the ctnisent of the mio- 
I iater uf commerce. At the rales adopted, the 
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companies are bound to convey, witbout distinc- 
tioB of penom, all good* delivered for convey' 

anc<», the tn\nsport of which is not foi bidden tiy 
police regulations. — Since the w iir with Prance, 
and the conwquent acquisition by Iho empire of 
the A1-!»rc nnd Lorraine lino; nf mil, by succcsHivc 
enabling act^i. the governnirntal acqui.sition of 
mnwayt proceeded with great rapidity, no that 
oach year drcumsoribed the number of private 
lines, and now there arc but very few lines to he 
acquired to make the whole railway systt-ni of 
Prussia a strictly governmental institution. In- | 
deed, the raflway dircctoTy never fnlly nirvlved 
the ilccrtf (if Jiiiif, l>^70, by Whii h llie niiiii>*t<T 
of coininerre tooli posjiCSNlon of the railways for 
military purposefl. and held poMewdon of them 
dtiriii!,' tin- «ar with Fmnri'. At the rinse nf the 
war. the f^Uite clainutl and excrcineil the right to 
•upervise the expenditure of railways and to take 
part in Th> ir (It lilx iniioiiv mKo to detiTmine the 
amount that tin y jiic to rurry to the siukins fund, 
and the amount tiny are to pay a** dividends. 
Prom that time forth the paternal and in(|uisitorial 
power of the government was so relentU's^ly ex- 
fni>i-<l neuinot them, that all |w>\v( r of n sjKtunee 
to state ai>sorption was undermined, and they fell 
an easy prey to the will of the iron chancellor 
Bismarck, who had delerntine*] that the lin»s 
ahould become the property of the Male. The di- 
rectors of the private madn protested at first ng:ain«t 
tliis iiiti rfi-reiH c, < l;iiiiiini; that iisiiii r llic laws 
creating them they were exempt from t«uiK'r\'iiiion 
of that kind Tothlsthemltdaterofeoimneroean- 
swerrtl. that lie rliiimotl llie riuht of the royrtl com- 
niisMidn. to take purl ul the mtn tings of the boani» 
of the private railway compnniut. no as to see to 
it that the obj. « i of the int t tin'_'<s wah in the Inter 
«atof the public, iie said that t)ic milway ndmin- 
istration could rest asHunnl that the supervbiion of 
the Mate would make itself le^s atid less felt in 
proportion an the railway adininistrntion, by a 
prompt, cheap and safe service, iravc evidence to 
the public that they rightly comprehended and 
were endeavoring to fnlflll, to the satfaifaptlon of 
imjHirtanl public interests, the trtist placed for 
public purpoacs in their hands. The minister of 
C umm ei TO cloned his answer wHh the following 
•Ignificant admonition : " T can not. thi n fore, but 
recommend tliat the Prussian railway admiuistra- 
tloM |MCM HO ftirther the opinion of the narrow 
Hnlta of state pujw rvi«-ion over private niihvays, 
as esprviised in their nu-morial pr«-s4'nteil to tlie 
cbanrellor, as It is a position which certainly is 
nut presxil In the inii n «f of the Hhan lioldcrs. 
Thi* nuKli is certain, thai for a lon^' time past the 
commercial public hMdemam led tiie re>iri« tion of 
the independent power of railway administration, 
which went h«'V4»nd the re«iraints hitherto en- 
foTOHJ." — The rapidity with which the acquisi- 
tion of the private railways by the Prussian gov- 
ernment has pmceeded In Indicnted by the follow 
inc Ii2tir«>s : At the end of I'-Tll thin- tf :'. siK) 
' miles of state rail ways ; 2,17U miles of private 
Ham mdcr alnto oontrol; and 9,900 nilei of 



private lines under state supervision. At the end 
of 1681 there were 7,070 miles of state Ihies; S,1T0 

miles tmdcr state in:inai:i tiient ; and 3,110 miles of 
private lines. At the cud of 1882 llnre were 
0.500 miles of etate Hnes. 1,890 milo of private 
lines under state mnnageincnf, anil 2, KM) niiiesof 
private lines. — The control of all this j;r( at sys- 
tem of ownership of railways in Prussia is given 
over to a special administration, at the head of 
which is the minister of public works, and under 
him arc all the aflministrativo offlcers, who re- 
spectively are located at Berlin, Broniberg, Mag* 
debnrg, Hanover, Ehrfurt. Frankfort. Elberfelt, 
Coloene and Hn >!au. Tlii se liin rfcr-. :irc ap- 
pointed by the crown, and are special admimtitrut* 
on to take the place of the private and individual 
administrators of the lines to which they K^pcct 
tvely relate. The«>c administrators have iu charge 
the expenditure of moneys necessary for the es* 
tablishment of new lines, and by the law of 
10.000 miles of new lines, to Ix louij to the btJite 
and to connect with the cxistins: lines, were de- 
vi-^'d, Mr. Von der Ijcyen, himself one of the most 
inlelliuent co-<iperator8 in this system of Mateac- 
(juisition, anil holding a pt^ition of great trust 
uniler the minister of public workt. in an article 
jmblished In 1»<88, in the " Annual of I^pislation, 
.\dministratioii and Political Economy, ' Berlin, 
says that " the first benetlcial effects of the acqui- 
sition of the ndlways by the state In PrUKsin, was 
the uniformity of larifTs tlirotii.'^liout the < ini>ire, 
and the impo^isibilily of obtaining spcciul- rales 
or personal favoritism ; also the exteturfon of the 
through ticket sysrrm, -.uul the cl»e:ipi nin.' of 
transportation for workingmen and ])er>on.s of 
moderate means." The beneflcial eflfects of these 
reforms is indicated by the increa.se f>f business. 
From 1879 to ItftfiJ it rose from 12.000 car loiids to 
l-'),000 car loada. The surphis available for gen- 
eral state purjioses, arising from the administra- 
tion of the ndlways, over and al)ove inteiesi on 
money expended by the state on iis -latr lim ^nnd 
operating expenses, waM, in 187t^9, $l,U(iO.(HX»; in 
187V-80. #3.400.000; in 1880-1. 10,575,000; in 
lSSl-2, |7.862..m — Nearly all railway eonees- 
sions contain cUiuses making it iucumlK'oi upon 
the board of admlnlstratora of the railway In ill 
( je^es to come to ]iro|)< r airn-i in< mth as lo corre- 
spondence of time tables in the u«lmiuistruiiou of 
railways joining each other. The time tables can 
only ptt into forc«' ujion theconscnt of the ;:ov<Tn- 
ment. Persons and merchandise niu>t be con- 
veyed in the order in which the application b 
ma«le. No difference is to be made Ih Iwi-cii pns- 
sen);er>- and s;of>ds wliicii come directly to the lines, 
and thos«> uhich come to them in transit from 
other railway's. A sin cial tarilT is also prescrilwd. 
The stale, therefore, in addition to being repre- 
sented on every railway iMiard. and being in 
itself an administrator of railways, enlcn to a 
larL'e degree as a member Into all the councils <^ 
railway manaL'< nn nl iiili\iiiL' i.iI' .ukI in deter- 
mining liirougU iraillc. — A writer iu the " Qtiar- 
teriy of P(4iiicnl Economy," Berlhi, 1878. In aa 
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aiguraeDt against the inaiiiteunnce of privale con- 
trol of railway property, says, " the example of 
the United Stales affurds notliiuir to the iK»inf. 
There, the administnition and construction of mil- 
ways in tiic hands of private individuals and i-or 
porations is so l)ad. and so utterly irresponsible, 
that that country uffordu no argument in favf>r of 
private t nicr])rise, and yet, notwidistanding this 
condition of aflain, no one .«eeks a remedy for 
the erfls there existing by placing the railways 
in the hands ^\^ tlic stale, Ncause corniplion 
has eaten so deeply into the government that its 
ethical fcgeneretlnn is scarcely to be expected 
as long as it Im-- a quadrennial mtatiuii of oflice, 
and the State treasury is regatrded us the general 
pocket from which each one is to ahetract as much 
as he cati." The reviewer flicn spe.iks of tlie 
system in England, in which tiie railway hax, by 
amalgamation and consolidation, extended Itself 
and become a ix>wer within the state m great as 
to be dangerous to the state. Uc refers to the 
apeeoll made l>y the president of the chamber of 
commerce of Plymouth, who says that " the rail- 
ways liave become our great highways, and should 
be regarded from an entirely different point of 
view from any other undertaking." Tlie writer 
further refers in his article to the opinion of the 
rovid railway iiLSfHTlor of Canada, in which he 
says that the monopoly of the railway in that 
province lias became so great that the qtiestion 
will very soon In* debated, whether the railway 
should own the stale, or the state the railway. 
From all the conditions resulting from allowing 
free scope in priv.iie eiiteqirise In niilway con- 
struction and management, the reviewer comes to 
the conclusion, that on the whole it would perhaps 
be better for the German states to own the mil- 
ways than to allow them to continue to In* private 
enterprises, though subject to state control. — 
A'lMtria. This country followed tlie course of 
France, by making concessions for the period of 
ninety years to the nulways. The government 
hiilU several important trunk lines at tlie expense 
of the state, some of which are operated by private 
corporations, but it still owns its main trunk lines. 
Its system of supervision of state lines, aa to the 
tariff of both passenger and freicht trafRc, itt com- 
plete.— 5"' \o state lines cxi^t in Swit/ 
erland. The republic has allowed private en- 
terprise to build a net-work of railways. It has. 

however, an extremely efTe< tii;d system of super- 
vising the tariff of cliarges which must exist 
thereon. A perpetual commlaalon regulatcH the 
rel.'itions of the corporations to the st>H khol<lers 
and the public, ami provides for a thorough inves- 
tigation of their affairs, and their cotuttant public- 
ity. — Itiilif. This country owns of its lines about 
l.(NH» miles of rail, and is in negotbtion forab<Mit 
4,(X)0 mih-s more, so that within a very short tinie 
it will possess a large majority of the mileage 
of rail within Its own territory. — In all these 
countrii-s, therefore, even inclu(ling England, tlie 
railway has never been regarded wholly as a mat- 
ter of private enterprise. In the majority the 



state built or assumed ownership of the trunk 
lines, and in all of the nations of continental 

Europe the proper cond net of these eoriwrations 
has been regarded as so bound up with the welfare 
of the cummuiuly that they could not safely be 
left wholly to private enterprise, but that the 
stiHe, representing (he public, should exerciser con- 
tinuously a more or less rigid control over their 
construction and administration. — Taking up the 
history of the relation of the govemnjcnt to the 
railways in England, where we left it w ith Mr. 
Morrison's speech in 1830, let us look at the stepa 
taken by the English pco)de and government to 
reacquire, as in milw iy enterprises, the tnntro) 
which, notwithstanding the warnings given by 
men like Slepbenson and Morrison, they had al- 
lowed lo slip from their hands. — In is.'{9ati at 
tempt was made by royal commission to subject 
railway schemes to some harmonious direction aa 

to the points from which the roads W( r^ li' radiate 
and to whidi they wen* to go, so as to niaki Ihi m 
somewhat analogous to the French syst^ ni; but 
the reply came that it was already too late, \ie- 
cause so many railroads had already been con- 
structed and projected, that it would lie an unjust 
impairment of llie rights of property to interfere 
with them; that the roads were already built, and 
could in'l be ri moved, and that others were too 
far under way to have their powers changed. 
Between 1886 and 1880 public agitation was di- 
r( < ted mainly against excessive charges f<ir |ias- 
seuger tratllc; aa to which, limitations were then;- 
upon fixed. The powers of the railways bad 
already become so great that many members of 
parliament were directly under their influence, 
and Rumy others owed their seats to the railway 
power. Not witlistnnding thisloflueiice. liowi ver. 
a bill was intriwluced in 1840 to create a conuuis- 
sion for the superintendence of railways, the «'om* 
missiim to lie a kiml of sub j>rganizaiion to tho 
bonnl of trade. This bill, after several unu-nd- 
nients, was carrii <l, mainly through the influence 
of Sir Robert Feel, who) although a few years 
before bitterly opposed to any interference with 
private control of the railway sj-steni, now ad- 
mitted " that they were monopolies, and that it 
was necessary to create some tribunal aa a ataod^ 
ing investigating committee for parliament, to 
prevent too manifest and too great an abuse on 
the part of these powerful and moneyed organi- 
zations. "* The bill was considernbly modified dur- 
ing its passage through tlie house, more espe- 
cially In the second section, which, as originally 
rci>orled, had proviiled for a uiiifonn system of 
book kei pin ir. and for a very lhon)ugh system of 
reports nn the part of the railways to the board of 
trade. This ]>rovisiuu. however, in the bill that 
eventually iH-came law, was so emasculated as to 
require simply reports in such manner as the rail 
ways saw fit to make them. The bill as passed 
embodied a clause which established a bureau of 
raflways as a part of the board of tnide. — A 
ghmceat the 55th volume of ' ' ilansard's l>ebate>," 
p. 185, etc, win show how gready the ablatt i 
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in pttiiiament were, at that lime, under the iutiu- 
cn«e of gcnenl phmsn In relation to the non-inter- 
femce of povcninunt. uml liow coinpU'li ly lin y 
iniminder»tood the e^jtcutiully nmnttpoly tluinicter 
of the railway corpomtinn. inicrfcrence with which 
ill ilii-* cjis4», u duly w Iiicti. if ik uli 1 1( i!, wm'^ a 
reouuciiiiiua of one- of Ihe chief fuiii;(iouH of gov- 
eminent. It wa.<i awumed in the dchete, by tho<io 
who wvrf' opposed to ilic Mil. tli.if Jlic ri'jlii of tlu- 
state with rrfc nnce to tlio raih\ay,s was eiitin ly 
Hniiied to necuring the mfety of the traveling puh- 
He, and that as to the carryiiiirnf frt-iirlit or f^umh 
the railway wn« nn t-nlin iy private enlerpi Im'. like 
any other common carrier. The lii ^ pmt. -t of 
moment against this view, in addiiiou to ^r. .Mnr- 
rhon'H efforhi, was the publiention of Willinm 
naidi's pamphlet on " liailway l{i fnnii " in 
After a very thorough examination of t)>o whole 
aithjert, and rccopnizinc fully the fact, thnt, in its 

iiii]M)r1ance. the rait .vuy l"in' the t^aine relation to 
the highway that the highway hore to the foot- 
path, inannuch aa the tnffle of the country was 
lieinfC carried, to a verv connideralile deirri'c, a!ino>it 
wlHilly hy rail, he enme to the conclusion that Ihe 
«xi<Ming lines of rail should be acquired by the 
>.tate. Hti<I that all further extensions of the rail 
way sy.,iiin shoidd bo carri<'d on by the state as 
Ihe owner of the pultlir roads. — .\t the be'iinning 
of the w^sion of 1H4-I. Mr. Gladstone, then pre>i 
dent of the iHwird of traile. reipieste*! the house of 
commons to appouit a eoiuiriiiue to re|>ort what, 
if any. changes tliould be made in rchttion to the 
mmdderatfon of railway hills; what amendments 
^ll<ndd be ma<le In the railway ( onccssions and 
fran(-hi.<ies already granted, and whut changes, if 
any. should be made in the standing onlersasto 
'h'- 111 inii' T of the ron^iifltTntinii of r.dlway bills. 
Mr. iVul objected to the extent of the iuquir}'. 
elaimlng that It was an Interference with vested 

riL'hts Id CKii^ider (.'Hints already made. He ex 
presM-d his lonvicliou, at that lime, that Ihe fur 
tlier development of the railway systcra would 
brill!; nboiit a eom]M-titi<iii which in lime would do 
nway with miieh of Ihe monopoly character of 
thov enier|iri^>s. A oommittee of fifteen was ap- 
pointed, und le^itimony was taken, mainly uptm 
the question of the absence of competition and 
combination l)etwoen railways, the buildini; of 
kiop linca for subserving qieelal interests without 
legiitd to the pttbHc needs, and the tendency to 
■owlgamation whieh then had beiruii to nuke it- 
•df felL A large proportion of the time of the 
committee wu takt'n up in the examination of the 
• pjcstinn of minimum rah s for p.issciiL'cr tnilllc. 
Mr. Glyn, ttie htuiker, who, next to llud.s(ia, the 
railway king, was. at that time, the targest share 
pfOprielOrinEn'.rIan<l, and who had been for many 
yean, and was then, the president of the Lomlou 
A Birmingham railway, staled his conviction that 
no cori«>mtfon onirht to have any laruer powers 
than were absolutely necesMiry fur the prolitable 
wolfeftagof its Hne; lie ctoiicede< i th it if the mat- 
ter were an entirely new question, he hail no doubt 
whalanr bat that the bat way uf dealing with it 



I was for the state to own the railways, because, he 
raid, the ]V'<>pl<> as a whole had as much right to 

their LMi-al |iublic hi-jhwaysas they had loiheli^dit 
I of heaven. Ou economic grounds, however, he 
I disapproved of the purchase of the railways by 

the fital<-. s;iyiii'_r lie feiind tin- state would be 
. cheuieil in the transaction, uihI intimating thai the 
{ mads had not cost what they were capitalitecd at; 
but Ih' believed that thenceforth it wa« the duty 
of the state to control the railways with greater 
rigor and force. The report finally mode by this 
committee contained a severe crilieism ui«>ii the 
then existing nu>de of conisidering and iwissing 
j railway bills, whieh the re|)ort suggeMeti should 
all besiibmiltcd to the hoard of trade fur criticism 
before being entertained hy the pmiwr committees 
of the hoiiM s <if commons and of lords. Parlia- 
men I took up the report for action in 1844. The ■ 
sueirestion was then made, that, when any new 
railway shall, after fifteen ycan, pay for three 
successive years, consecutively, 10 per cent, divi- 
dends, it shall be in the power of the board of 
trndr to revive its tariflT. but in that event, thai par- 
liament must guarantee tlie 10 |H"r ceul. divi«lend 
to the railway. This suggestion was again modi- 
fie«l by the further stiL'-'i siion that the board of 
trade could demand a lelialcof the guarantee by 
reason of bad management. A further limitatloo 
wasmadebyprovidiiitr, that, during theexisienoo 
of ttie guarantee, ihe corporation shall not in(!n>»se 
its capital stock, and tital at the end of fifteen 
ycan the board of trade might purcliaM every 
new railway at twenty-five times the average divi- 
dends of Ihe liLst preceding three years, from 
which, however, a deduction was to ho made for 
insufllciency of the permanent way, and the roll- 
ing stiK'k bi-iiig o\it (\f repair. — Again-t the jiavs. 
age of IhiM bill the milway.s fought priuciiMdly for 
time. In Ibis they were aided 1^ the powerful Bir 
Rolw rt r*' ' l, who suL'iresfcd that a year's iio!ice, 
at least, should be given beforua bill (if such mag- 
nitude could be passed. (Hansard's I>ebnu>s. vol. 
i.. 7«. p. 4Hi/l — Mr Olad-toti.- refi rrcd to Mr. 
j Saunders' lesiiuinjiy and Uithat of Getirgc Hudson, 
showing that t he railways did not consider them- 
sclvea free from competition and opposition hy 
other lines of rail, and his admission was used by 
the opposition tu show that the natural hiw t4 
competition would apply to cure the evils thai 
were complained of. Mr. Oladstooe, In a speech, 
showed thai the threat of the passage of this law 
I did not prevent new railways from hiring organ- 
I ized; that fifty new Mils, representing £30,000,000. 

had been ftli d ^iuccllic report wasma<le. Hestat- 
I eti, titat, liiuugh he knew the railway had become 
I sufflrlently powerfkil to send representatives into 

parli inient iii'-fi :'.d of having them hint!; around 

I the loliby, hetiid not U lievelhey would IxH oniesO 
formtdniile. or that parlhim<-nt had i-unk so low. 
that its memlxTs wfiuM. at the bitldiuirof the rail- 
way interests, n fraiii from giving ilieir sanction to 
the hill unanimously reporte<l hy their own com- 
mittee.— John Rrighl was the most formidable op- 
ponent to Mr. Qlodslone's suggestion. He was a 
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free trader, flushed with the great victory which 
had just attended his efforUi in the establishment 
of his principles, and \\ a-; nmiy tn apply these prin 
ciples to I lie n)i»l im i.niiruous sul)j<'(l.s. He was 
In llie full vigtjr of liis power, and had already 
made fur himself a great reputation for honesty of 
puqK>se find for oratory. He dwelt upon the enor- 
mous benefits whic li railways had conferred upon 
society, sbowed that th^ were the benefactors of 
mankind, and that monopolies bad always been 
(lie enemies of mankind; and Ilicrrfore, he artrued. 
it was monstrous to apply the term monopoly to 
them. He showed that the railways then al- 
rea<ly represent eil, in the way of vcsletl rapital, 
£60.buU,(KK> in England; that' they were carrying 
95.0OO,oi0O paaaengers •nnualtf ; and that it was 
extremely dangerous to interfere with s(» trreat imd 
constantly growini; an interest. — Sir HoIh-tI Peel 
arKiie<l on lioth .side»(if the question, but insisted, 
almost in the spirit of njinloiry. that the govern- 
ment had a r!i{hl to proviile the same sort of pub- 
licity, with reference lo the railways, that it had 
provided with reference to the luuik of Englund'H 
accounts, and he concluded with askini;: a vote in 
favor of the bill. The i)i1l obtained, on the .second 
reading. 180 votes in its favor, against 88 in oppo- 
sition. Amonj^ those who opposed It were Messrs. 
Hriirht. folxlm, MiUior Gil>^on, Kiranlo an<l .M;i- 
cauhiy. The bill was then considerably amend- 
ed before it obtained its third reading, all the 
aiiK ti'linents being infavnrof llie niihvays. As 
inoditied, it was paiihcd. but the moditicatioiis 
made it lueless l^ahitlon. The cluuiges that were 
made in it cave the railways twenty-one years in- 
stead of fifteen, before their railway taritT t imhl 1h' 
cliangGd, notwithstaudinfi: the payment of 10 per 
cent, ilividend. It was tlicn pmvidi il that the 
guarantee of the state should run for twenty one 
years after the 10 per cent, annual dividend, thus 
makini; it quite certain that the state would never 
Interfere with the tariff. All the deductions wliieh, 
in the event of purchase, were Ut Ihj made, by reai- 
8on of bod management and restrictions upon in- 
«Twwe of capital, and for want of repair, of pc-r- ! 
main III way .and rulliiii: sltK k, were stnick out. 
The provisions wiiii reference to the purchase by i 
the f^vemment were thus made extremely onerous 
to tlir statf .\s the piovision in relation to st.ile 
acquisiiion was further modified, so tliat Ix'forc it 1 
could take eifect it required another act of parlia- 
ment to guarantee the purchase nmney, tlie ael 
Ita.H remained ever since, to all intents and piir- 
]H>H-«, a dead letter. — The discussion on this bill 
did. howeviT, direct public attention to the (|iifs- 
tion, and the "C^uartcrly Review " of IHI-l, in an 
article on •'Railway Legislation," (pp. 224,280), 
nays in conclu-sion : " It is ivrfeclly clear that 
sooner or later this preat public tru.sl can not re- 
main in the iiands of private < orporations. The 
niilways iheniM.'lve<« have given the bmt evidence 
of thtHir desire and of the newwiity for amalga- 
m i'iini. l>y which lie y udmit that the iiulividuiil 
corporal iuQ can not, in a sytitem which requires , 
uafonnily and ttanuony, ezeiciso absoltite sway; ' 



and when the time shall have arrived that this 
amalgamation will bring the railway into the 
hands of the fewer corporations, or of a .single 
corjx)rution, which means into the bunds of a few 
individuals, it is then but a step to the suggestion 
that the state, for its own safely, is compelled to 
take possession thereof ; for a system of trans- 
portaticm which permeates every part of the land, 
which destroys and devours every other nrstemof 
intercommtraication, which inc o rporat e s Itsetf ln« 

toevcry piil)licand private intere>I, which is as uni- 
versal and oll-prcscnl as the arterial and venoussys- 
temaof the human body, sooner or later will come 
under the L'eneral control, for better or woi-se, of 
the state organization." — In 1844, a sixcial act 
was passed (8 and 9 Victoria, diapi. M) by which 
general leasing jnnvers in private nUway acts 
were restrictetl, and all powers granted by any pri- 
vate act of that session, to lease, were re|K>aled. — 
Pursuant to the net of 18-14. a railway Inward, ^^ hich 
existed just one year, was constituted as part of 
the iKMud of trade, tho duty of which was to re- 
IM>rt upon new railway schptnes and purchases, 
and upon proposed extensions, amalgamations and 
compi'tilion. The Iward n'porte<l by giving its 
decisions without assigning reasons. It sat in se- 
cret, and published no detetes. This un-Englirii 
proceeding s\d)jcctcd it lo a deirrre of critici^m 
and animosity tliat compelled Uie government to 
recommend that the IxMird be almlidied. whidi 
was accordingly done in 184.') In that year the 
competition belwecu niilway corporations became 
so keen, and the catial companies suffered to sudi 
a degree from it, that a law was passe<l authoriz- 
ing the canal companies to vary their tolls, and to 
l>orn>w money so aa to maintain the competition. 
The niilways tlierenpen rapi<lly In^ught uplheca- 
nal.s, and canal and railway amalgamations went 
onwith great vIlmt In lS4ft, one year thereaf ler. 
a committee of parliament reported, that within 
that year a large nundwr of canals had pjusst-d 
practically un<ler the control of the railway cor- 
porations, and were working under Joint man- 
agement. This committee recommended that all 
amal-j^amation between canal and railroad coini>a- 
uies should be forbidden, except under the muic- 
tion of parliament. They also recommended that 

it was nlivnlutely neec--at y that some de)ia!t inent 
of the executive government should be ^o consti- 
tuted as to command general respect and confl 
dence, and to be cliarLM-d with the supervision of 
railways and canals, with full jMJwer to enl(»rce 
such regulations as might, from time to time, be 
indispensalih' for the aecommodatifn and ireneral 
interest of the public. They particularly recom- 
mended this in view of the fact tiut the privata 
arrangements wlitch are made between railway 
companies and ndlway nnd canal companies, and 
whi< h may or m:iy not Ix- h!fni n'n.f. di>not come 
under the supervision of iwrliumeut ut all. and ex- 
prtwod their belief, that, with a properly consti- 
!u'i d < vei utive bo<ly. if wouhl c<ime under their 
su|H;rvisiuu. and could be subjected lo rcblrictiou. 
— Between 1644 and 1840, came the period, al- 
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ready referred to, of theraflwaj speculaHTe mania. 

The influence which thrtt linrt upon piirliann tit i> 
given by Francb, in his " Hiittory of the liuilwuy, " 
In theK words: "Membera were personally can> 
va-'««'<l, solicitations were nnuic U> jx-c rs, intluciires 
of ihe mutit delicutu nitturu were u^e*l, pmiDi.ses 
were given lo vote for Rpc>cial lines before the ar- 
guments were held, aih atita'^es in all fni ins nml 
phases wcro pro|H.s(Hl to Huil ll»c circuuisiances of 
•omaMld the temiK r of Mlien. Letters of allut- 
ment were tempting, human nature was fruil, and 
the premium on tive liundreil shares irresistible. 
The ' Atheneeura.' nlM)ut that time, said : ' It is the 
fashion to asRiimo that otir l^gislntors are nut now 
<^o to pecanlary bribcu. It may be m, but we 
muiit leave that que-^lidii to In- rl ( (^{hI In' our 
children's children. If public rumor be no mora 
than usually srandalous and false, there are some 
curious rrv( laii<iiiM yet in store for tliese youiii: 
stcrs, relating to railway bilU.' The curioun reve- 
hitlons had not to be waited for until the bltth of 
our ehil'lren's < hl!ilri>n. hut l!icycajn<' in 184.'>, and 
in tliu winliT of 18-10. with the railway crasli. A 
return called for by the house of commons, of the 
denlcrs in railway' undertakings, fornud a very 
remarkable blue iMMtk. The ni>ble. who, in the 
pride of blood and birth, had ever held trafllc in 
contempt, was there blazoned as a trader. The 
priest, who, at his desli. prayed to be delivered 
from the mammon of unrighteousnesH, was there 
revealed in the city lo sell his scrip at a pre- 
mium. There were 000 lawyers, and 864 per 
BODH conntrti il wiili llic linking intert'sf, who sub- 
scribed contracts for aliove £2,(KK)i one solicitor 
was down for £154.000. There were LW members 
of i>ai!i iiiii !it, (if \vlnvni one >ij:n< <1 for i"J{M).(l()0, 
one for £:^oO.O(K). and one for £171,000; while 
the remainder were down for sums which must 

have influenced their feelings to a degree wliich 
might have influenced their votes. " (Francis' 
• ' Hisioiy of Railways." vol. il. . pp. 18^190. ) — In 
1840 an net was pass«l cttnstituling the niilway 
commijision. which was cotn|M>M (l of live |xrs«ins, 
the president of which was paid £-2.000 a year, 
two meml)or8 were paid CLrMX), and two others 
laedved no pay. The main puris>se of this com- 
misBiou was to take into consideration all M-licmes 
which were to bo submitted to luirliauieot, to 
make special inquiry and reiKirts, and formally 
to n- port upon all hills before parliament on rail 
way matters, so as to guide the parliamentaiy oom- 
mfltee. But as the railway committees of the 
hou-it? of coiiunon'i ami house of lords refu^dl to 
be guideil by the rec-ontmcudatiuus of tills com- 
mi^o. it waa abolished, and tbefar duties were 
once more tr.uisfi rri-<l to tin- hoard of trade A 
wries of bills was passol to prevent the absorp 
tion of lines by rival eomimnies, but the ingtrnuity 
of railway counsel was supi tii r i<> ilic ii)i:' iiuily 
tlutt diaftcd these bills, and Ity the punli.i-f of 
Mock of other railways and appointing niilway 
diretlions who were mere rimularrum*. the rail- 
way corporations abctorbed each otlier's lines with- 
Qttt bavtog parliamentaiy poweva ao to do. — Li 



I 1858 another railway special committee was ap* 

poiniid l y parliament. This committee, after 
I tuiiiug tesiimouy, recommended the appointment 
I of a committee of a more permanent character 
than had ther<'tofore Im-cii in exi^inire, to I'onsider 
all schemes submitted to parliament ut every t>cs- 
sion, and that a railway department of the gov- 
ernniitit should be created for the purpo<c of 
ulTording assi-tance and a«h it «• whenever the 
committee might desire it. It then pointed out 
that amalgamation of railways had procmleil to 
such a degree in England, that each particular 
part of England had become the centre of a sys- 
tem of railway management of its own, and that 
the great railway cor|H>rations had swallowed up 
all the com|M-ting an(l iniersci tini: line-*. It sug 
gested the passage of a bill relating to the traffic 
ammgements between different companies, and 
suhinitttd a plan of a measure by whiih the 
canals were to be maintained. The result of these 
recommendations was the pusage of the canal 
' and railway tranic ai I of ]854and a prohibition of 
prefereuQes in tratlic contracts given by dilTcretit 
railways. Part of the scheme of the n< t of l.s54 
W!is to submit grievances to the board of trade 
only, after the c<»urt of common ple«w, sitting as 
' u court, a-ssihtetl by an engineer and barrister, 
had determined that an actiuil grievance existed. 
This part of Uie act proved inoperative. Lord 
Campbell foresaw and foretoM that il would be- 
come inoperative, insisting that a lay tribunal 
should be errated for the investigation of such 
quistiMiis. and that judgM Were not the proper 
persons lo consider matters of that kind, as they 
were naturally disinclined to act In an advlsoiy 
nianm r to governmental bureaus, ami that such 
disinclination would render r«*>orl lo them well 
nigh useless. However, the law of 1854 oon- 
tain*-*! one very uscfu] jtrovision, to tin- cfTrcr that 
uo pri'fereuces any kind bhoiild be givi a by 
railways for services of a lilce chanu-ier, and for. 
bade all discrimination between individuals as to 
tralllc of like chanwter. — In a royal com- 
mis>iun was appointed to consider the subject of 
railway communication. It made ito report in 
1867. after taking a great mass of testimony as to 
Uritish an<i foreign railways. As regards legisla- 
tion, this commission insisted upon the cziicdiency 
«>f requiring the board of trade to assist the perlla- 
nieiitary coinniiltt t s by reports. It n>ade many val- 
uable suggestions as to interchange of iruflic; it con- 
sidered the subject of amalgamation, and the ne- 
( cssifyof clarking it; nothing was done, however. 

ito pa'veut the proceeding of the amalgumatiou and 
consolidation of Englfaih railways, as is riiown by 
the fa« I. that, in the T.nndon k Ni>rlh We-t 

ern railway had owned lait .'K'.* miles of road, atid 
that in isTO it operatid and owned l.."»<i7 miles. 
The (Jreal WestiTii, which ori'.;in:tlly ( cuivj-!,,! of 
IIH miles. <»pr ral»d and owned l.;'.7(i miles in tliu 
year lis7*t. The North E;isieni, which in 1846 
ownetl 274 miles, had, in 1870, extendinl its line so 
as to Iw the owner of 1,281 miles; and the Great 
Eaateni, which orighialiy had 188 miles of road. 
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operated and owoed 874 miles in 1870. Amalga- 
mation had tlierefore prooeedfld in £ng:land to »ucb 

a (IcirriH', that, in 1^70. the Held was pniclicully 
divideU between tbc gruat Uneaof railway, so that, 
aomeirliat like France. EnglMid had seven great 

systems of lines brouirlit info ixistcnci- without 
concessions of fields of territory by llie statu, liul 
which by the nutural coarse of devi-lopinent and 
con8*>liilation, and tlic cfoiKvniy prndiu c*! by such 
cousolidutlou, divitlid ihi' lidd of railmad cuter- 
prise in England, and created a cone l utrated pow- 
erthat presented at that time to the English govem- 
ment the formidable question, whether ultimately 
the state should control tlie railways, or the rail- 
-ways control the state.— We now come to tiie most 
Important epoch in the EngHsh railway hist ory . one 
revi rviiiu; the policy which, down to that periotl, 
regarded the railway as private enterprises — the 
•l^ntmentof a joint select committee. In 1899, of 
the house of lords and house of coininons. {n con- 
sider the subject of railways. This committee was 
composed of Mr. Chiehester Fortcflcuc, Lord Der- 
by, the Mari|iii>< of Snlisbnr}-, Earl Cowiht. Lord 
Re«leMlale, Lord Iklpur, 3Ir. Hunt, Mr. Childers, 
Mr, < 'ruvs, Mr. Dodson, and Mr. Stephen Cave.— 
After taking testimony, covering, with ap)K;ndix, 
upward of a thousand pages of an English folio 
blue book, the ccnnmittec recommended the or- 
ganization of s new tribunal to consider railway 
grievances, constituted both as a court and as an 
advisory committee on railway legislation. The ' 
committee recommended this course in preference I 
to fixing tariffs by statute, as the change of dr- I 
cumstunct« often mak<*s such tariffs inajij lii iMi- 
or impossible. This was not only the rccommcuda- . 
tkm of the committee, but followed the opinion of I 
almost every leadiiit: mihvay oilicial of En^hind 
who was examintnl as to the proj)o.ved renK<lies, 
among whom were Mr. Allport, Sir Edward Wat- ' 
kin. Mr. Prire, Mr. Hronghton. Mr. Daw.son, and 
other>. — The eonirnittee eniuided that it was 
difRrult to provi{ic any (ixed or self re^'ulatinj; 
rules which would, thtouirh the niediiini of self- 
inten-st or of th(> ordinary aeiion of law, protect 
the public. They rKoinnu iided that the proposed 
tribunal should lie endowed with certain func- 
tionii, among which were, to see to it that railways 
publish rates and fan s an<l livi- up to them, and 
to consider and act upon such alterations as from ^ 
time to time are adopted in the classifkationB; to i 
examine into every ( a-^c nf utidiii' |in fcrt m c; and 
to investigate complaints of uufairne.'is between . 
traders or between towns and dbtricis, so far as 
till y enn Ik- niiscd under the nnlwav and ranal ' 
trulUc act (Liord Cardwcll's act of ltCi4, antl amend- 
ments). It having been found that the expense 
of ^:l>i^g to tlie court of jnnmion pleas was so 
great as to give tlie wealthy t ompanii- irreat ad- I 
vantages over private traders, .-md ih it the mm- 
publication of rates prevented the trader from ' 
knowing whether he ha«l a ciisc or not, the com 
mittee ri-commended that exclUMVe jurisdiction Im^ 
given to the tribunal to examine Into ca-«es of,' 
preferences, and that appeals from these decisions 1 



be limited to such cases as the special tribunal 
should certify involved questloos of law whidk 

should Ix- coiisidere<l by Die Westminster tribu- 
nals. A further function with which, according 
to the reeonumodatioM of the eommlttoe, the tri- 
bunal was to Ik.' clothed, was to see to it that 
I)roper facilities l>e given for the forwarding of 
passengers and goods under the provision of the 
railway and canal Irafllr act relating to that sub- 
ject. — It was coueedeil in the report of the com- 
mittee by Mr. Broughton. Star Edward Watkin 
and Mr. Price, that the courts were incompetent 
to deal with the subject, and tliat arbitration was 
unsatisf actor)-; hence the necessity for the organ- 
ization of a tribunal to aecure thoae ends. —The 
commHtee also reeommemled (heoontrof of tolla 
on canals by the tribunal, and the enfon mii nt of 
any obligation imposed on the railway companies 
to secure the proper maintenance of free mivlgn- 
tion on the canals. The tribunal was to s<itle 
questions between the local authorities and the 
companies concerning new branch lines, and also 
to settle all disputes between railway and mnal 
companies. They were also to settle all quesiioos 
arldng between the war and poatofflce depart- 
ments on the one hand, and the companies on the 
other. — The additional duty to he conferred on 
this special Ixxly was to advise |NtrI lament in refer- 
ence to railway l<>gislation. As to the necessity 
for constituting this court, the committee ttny : 
" No existing institution possesses the necessary 
quidities. The IxMird of trade has not the requi- 
site judicial character or means of action, a court 
of law f.iils in iirartieal knowlediie and adiidnia- 
trative facility, and the couimitte«s of the houaet 
of parliament have no permanence.** A new body, 

therefore, wa^^. in their i>pinion. to be eonstitUted 
for all these piu-poses, and to wield all these pow* 
crs, to lie called theranway and canal commMon, 
and to cfinsist of no le»^s than three jier^ons of 
hi<;h standing, one of whom should Ih- an eminent 
lawyer, and another a person well acquainted with 
railway management, their pr<K'e<*dings to Ite as 
simple and inexpensive as Is consistent with giving 
due consideration to and hearing questions openly 
and fairly. In conclusion, tbc committee state 
that "competition between railway's exists only 
to a limited extent, and can not be maintained by 
legislation; that combinations between railway 
companies were incrcnsin<; and likely to htcrvaae, 
■ivbeiher by ann»li;an»ai i' 'H or oihem i^e, th.ii the 
.self-interest of the companies aloue was not suf- 
ficiently protective of public iDtereata, and that 
their interest was onlj' to a limited extent the 
interest of the public. And it therefore becomes 
necessary," they add. " to consider what can be 
done in the w.iy of enforcing sl.ilutory oblii.'a 
tious." As to the ineffectual character of j»a»l 
legislation, both in limitin;: dividends and cnaliag 
a maximum of rate of eliaru'e. the committee were 
liy no meau.> ujealy moulhe*l in the way of con- 
demnation. They say of the railway companici, 
•* They are mon«ijH>lir's who arc (mlimilc<I in their 
charges for carriage except by the parliamentaiy 
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nuudmum, and who are ratricitd by no deflnfte 

limit whatever as rcgaidi terniiiiul eliarxt -; ilii >c 
two charges ibcy mix up togeUier, utxl undt r the 
pment system do not wpanite. Tlu y ar<- i<ra( 
tieaily uiuler no rcstrirtion exccpi that nf tlicir 
OWD ioterest, which majr not bo the same as thai 
of the pabllc. They clafan and exercise (he ri|;ht 
to vaiy their charge-* to any i \t< nt ili' y i>!r;i-c 
wilhio the parlimnvntury iiuixiuiuui, to favor one 
•et of men or deaeription of gooda at the expraiac 
of another; to charge high rale>* fur short tlU- 
taaces, and low ralen for loug dt»taucc», or to 
charge two diffeRnt rates for the aame aenrlce If 
tbey tijiiik it 'o thi ir interest to do bo; and not 
only do Un y claim lo exercise all lhe!4e powers, but 
they refuse to tell the public how they exercise 
them or why they exercise them. The remedies 
given by the canal and trattlc act of 1854 must, 
under such circumstances, fail for want of the re- 
q;uisite knowledge: and the recent act, by which 
companies earr^Mng goods are bound, on applica- 
tion made within a week after ]^iymeiit, to give 
an account distinguishing between rates for con- 
Tcyance and terminal charges, is wliolly usele^^s, 
lM'rau>ie, in the tirsi plaee. the trader is jjnn tically 
unable to enforce the law against the rich and 
powerful company: In the second place, he wants 
to know wliat he has iri pay luforc paving it, and 
alMj u hat his neighliors and rivals are juiying; and 
in the thinl place, because the companies do not 
themselves di-tiriL.'inMi accurately Ix lwu n ti rminal 
cliargcjiaud nuU ngc. and, when an inquiry is made, 
can only give an approxininte answer." — Upon 
the question whether the interest of the public 
and tlint of the companies are identical in the Knme 
that they are in the cunoof a private tnuU r, 
the committee sajr, "TluU it muKt uot licha><tily 
■sstimed that sclMnlerest will ])lay the same part 
in these large umlcrtakings whit li it play> in i r 
dinaiy tnuliug concerns. There is a powerful 
bureaucracy of dirertom and oifleers. The real 
managers are far ren»ov«il fronj llie innu' in cof 
the kharelioldcrs. and the latter are, to a gruit ex- 1 
tent, a fluctuating and helpless body. The history 
of railway enterprise shuws how frecpiently their ' 
Interests have l»een haeriliced to the jxilicy, the j 
s}ieculations or the pas-ions of the real managers. I 
On the other hand, the direetors and principal 
olReers of thest- great uuderlakiugs arc often men 
of higli stainling, who f«.>el that tlietr position is 
something different from that of mere manngi rs of 
a inuling concern, and lK>come in a certain M-nst* , 
aroemble to public opinion, nnri cspci iaily to its 
exprciwion in parliament. ThUN for g>>uU as well 
as for evil the mnnngement of nilwnys differs 

from that of an onliii.iiy tra-le or niaiuifaeture, 
aiui Bjiproximutes iu M>me degree to the bu^ine••s 
of a public department.'* And as a snmrrairy of 
th<' history of lerji laii. m prci ••<lin;: tin- >- — ions (.f 
the committee, they Htute "thai conmiiltecs and 
eommissions carefully chosen have for the last 
thirty yenn* clung toonef>>rin of cDinpi iiiinn after 
untrther, but that it Iiuk nevertheless become more 
and move erideat that oompetltlon must fail to do 



for railways what it does for onlinary trade, and 
that no means have yet bi-en devised by which 
comiM-tition can be permanently maintaine«l."'— 
This re]K>rt, made undernllbend government, and 
one whicli was, therefon-, eoiisidenibly under the 
influence of the very men who opposed all inter* 
fetnence with railways, on the gn>und that such In 
terfi-rence wa-, in one form or aiiotlirr, n violation 
of the priuciples uf free trade, marked a complete 
change of the views of the leading political think- 
ers of Etighunl. Even 3Ir. Bright no longer opposed 
the fornuilion of a railway commission. £.Yperi- 
ence hud taught the English pwple that in many 
deiwrtnietils of human activity the dortrine of 
non-interference of governmenl would not a[>ply. 
and not only Were railways rapidly being sub- 
jected to governmental supervision and control, 
but also factories, niercliant shipping and other 
industrial miiiiif' -i;(tii>ii>. The reiH>rt of the rail- 
way committee of 1572 resulteil in the law of 1878^ 
creating the tribunal recommended by the com- 
mission. The gentlemen appointi d liy the crown 
under thin commission were Sir Frederick Peel 
(the second son of Sir Robert Peel), Mr. William 
Phillip Price, who was for many years the chair- 
man of tlie 3Iidlund railway company, and Mr. 
Macnamara. who held the position unlil 1977 (the 
linii' of his death), when his place was filled by the , 
a{>iH)intnu-ut of Mr. Alexander Edward 31iller. 
3Ir. Balfour Browne became the registrar of the 
railway eommission. A large nuinlM r of ca^-s 
were biou:.'lit In forc the commission, which were 
promptly and ably dealt with. — Ute O0minis.sion 
wjLs originally apixiinted f<ir five years. During 
those five years the railroatl companies tritsi two 
diiTerent ntetlxMls of discrediting the commission. 
One method was, by carrying cases up on appeal, 
to show that the commission acted arbitrarily nnd 
against law; the other was. to avoitl as li as 
potuiible report to the commission by complying 
with all the laws, and settling cases before they 
cotilil Im.' broiii;]it to tlii' ( I 'iiimi-^ion's allciition. 
By the one Ci)Ui>e they tried to prove that lhecom> 
mimlon was composed of men not well qualMed 
for the work, ami by the other, that it was siii" r- 
lluous. In both utti tupts they signally failetl. 
The cases carrie«l up on appeal by them were gen- 
erally afbrmed in favor of the ( omnii'-ioii, and the 
faei that the fear of the railway commission in- 
duccsl the railway companies to iM'have willi proper 
ng:ird for the laws which constituted them and 
in the inlen-st of the public, did not prove that 
the r<Kl was suihtHuous by n-a^on of it not being 
ncccs.sary to apply it, but proved that the very ex- 
Isienreof the commission had a wholesome effect 
u|>on the railway companies. In IST'^, therefore, 
uotwitlutandiag the efforts of the railway corpo- 
mtions, and more espcrially the strenunns opix). 
•>if!on of Sir Daniel (iomc h. < liiiiniian of tli-' ("Ireal 
Western railway, the couunisbiou was recou.siitut- 
ed by an act enlar|(fng Its powers, and the same 
commis«lontMs were c ontinued in otflce. Thendl- 
way cummission is now a permanent tribuiwl of 
the English Judicial and administrative system, 
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and will In all probabflfty be made, within a rery 

short period, one of the branches of the s\ipivnu' 
court of Judicature, with the power of appeal lim- 
ited Ro as to avoid the exppoalvenefls of protracted 
lin'irntion ruinous in Eiiirlaiid to a private litiiraiit 
against the practically illimitable piir>c of a great 
corporatioti attch as the London A North Western 
or London it Midlind rnhvuy. — Wit!i tlie np- 
poiatmcnt of the cuninii>sioa of 1873, the English 
railway system entered upon a new pha«<e. A 
]>rn]>r>siti('ii of tlie owncr-^hip l<y the stii'e of flic 
ntilwiiys of England, whi< li tweuty yearjt n^o was 
almost looked upon us chimerical, Ib sow reganUMl 
ns a vfTV ]»ossiMe, and will very Boon bo regarded 
at a very prohalile, contingency. The amalu^inia- 
tions which have lu-ea going on have somewhat 
facilitated this posHiblo acquisition by the state. 
Lord Derby, in a dIwiis«ion at a mcetinf^of the 
S«H_-iety of Arts in 1873 tijxjn that siibjci i. staled 
that he had not the slightest doubt, that, if the 
public really wanted the railways purchased by 
the stall . it cniild 111' il til', and the question of 
price would not present any insuperable diificulty. 
The flnt step in that direction has already been 
taken in England by the purchase of the telegraph 
lines and adding that service to the postal depart- 
ment of the government. — Mr. Joseph Parsloe, in 
a monograph on the raihvay«, wivh tinon this sub- 
jeet, after weighing the arguments pro and con. as 
to state puroh.-ise, "that an eiuleavor has been made 
to show that enormous lx?nefll8 would accrucfrom 
the management of railways by the state. At the 
same time it slioidd Ik' only after the very fullest 
consideration of the question, in all its multitudi- 
nous bearings, that snch a change In working the 
SJTStem should be ititrodiieed. It ha.s In-en a corn- 
mem practice on the part of some critics to char- 
acterize as visionaries any who have tir;^ the 
aiinplion of a seln-me of state purchas< ; up tl»e 
ability to form a correct judgment upon (lie mat- 
ter has been questioned. For the most part such 
eriliei«-in has iiriginate<| with tlio««? Inti n><te<l in 
keeping things as they are, and who, while (lues- 
tlonlng the usefulness of one proposal, have not 
been pn-pared with any otbrr to put in it-* place. 
It will M'areely be (pn -iioin-d that our railways 
ha%'e in them the m it< i : il from which it is pussi- 
hie to obtain a much larger amount of national 
benefit than is now derive<l. What remains to Ik- 
done is, that the Ix'si means shall be adopted for 
the attainment of the greatest public giKid, and if 
any plan preferable to slate management can bo 
deviseil, it will doubtless be n'< eived with .*-ali- 
faction." He himself seems to he dtiubiful as to 
whether any pxich plan can be devised. — One of 
till' ibuiL'i rs apprehi ndifl by the opjwtnents nf stale 
interference* in PIngland was, that in the creation 
of a special tribunal to snpcrvi«e railway adminls- 
tration the individual sliareholdcr would be in 
jiiml. The very opp.wiu> iia.s lieen the result. 
.\jMirlfrom the fact, that fmm 1 878 thCTO WHS COQ* 
«.ii|> Table additional arii\ity in the eomnien i- of 
England, a great general ri<e in the value ol rail- 
way securities has taken place siaoe that time, not 



entirely attributable to the increased activity of 

trade and enniineree, but due in great part to the 
fact, that in England, as in all other countries 
where private administrations were freed from the 
direct supervision of the state, the Indirect and 
comparatively remote supervision exercised by the 
shareholders over the corporate managers was not 
Mtffli irtit tn insure the most cronomioal and wisc-t 
admialsiraiion. Special interests of railway di- 
rectors would interfere with the administration, 
would cause the building of loop lines for the 
purpose of benetiting special local investments by 
tlieni and their friends, and even the nmnagenient 
of English railways i.s not entirely free from job- 
bery to iM'iietit memlK-rs of the boards of direction. 
The supervision of the state has made this so dif- 
ficult and almost imposbiblc, that tlie administra- 
tion of those trtiBts has sensibly and visibly im- 
proved. No interest has rejiju'd a larger benefit, 
not even the public, titan the shareholder himself, 
from the reversal of the policy of the English pov- 
erntuenf. Grc.ili r i-i riainly ui.d piibliriiy of rail- 
way charges, and the system of tolerchangc of 
traffic, facilitated and enforced by the railway 
commission, have been of as great a benefit to the 
stockholder, on the one hand, as the holding of 
Intards of direction to a rigid nmenability to the 
publii' has been of benefit, on the other hand, to 
ilie people. Simon STtUNE. 

RAILWAYS, Legislation Concerning, and 
; Management of, in the I' ni ted States. Afi> r 
the passage by the state of New York, in 1850. of 
its general railway act (see the preceding article) 
there was Inaugurated in the United Stales a de- 
lilK-rate withdrawal of governmental 8UiH rvi«ion 
from railway enterprises, on the theory that they 
were private businesses, to be left as unrestricted aa 
the manufacture of lioots or clothing. — The New 
York law, with but alight modifications, was en- 
acted by the various states, so as to promote rail- 
way building, nn<l also to remove the corrujiling 
tendency of six*eial railway legislalion. Wlicn 
each railway corporation was the recipient of a 
spe< ial grant by legislative enactment, the rail- 
ways, in conse«iucnco of the largo interests in- 
volved, corrupted tltememlM rs t>f the legtslatiire, 
and it was lumestly supposed that by permitting 
everylxnly to build railways the principle of com- 
jx-tition would be applicable. It wasargue-d that 
I there could be no such thhig as monopoly in mat- 
ters free to all. and that the rivalry between the re- 
spect ive l!n«'s for business would create, as to ntil- 

iway atlrainistralion and railway management, the 
samelieneflcfakl results that rivalry and competition 

' create in otln r private ciiliTprises. The rapid ile- 

iveloptnent of the touulr)* from lt*oO to 1807, under 
the low tariff, good crops and general confidence. 
' in ci>iin(>ctir>n with the rajiid develojiment of the 

I railway system, ]»revented, dttwn to that {X'riod of 
time, any evil efferin arising from this absence of 
control from beeoinitii: apparent. Thou>.ili some 
I few evil (onseijueuces did come to the surface, yet 

I these were so birgely oonDteiacted bgr tlie bendl* 
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cial mults of railway roiistmction, that tlu' com- | 
munity reganle«l them but pa&i)iug vexations 
iaddettti to a gn-at iH'nt-tit. and llwttiine would 
cure the evil. — WIrii, in conM'qucnce of the 
fiaanciiU crisis of IKiT, many of iliemtln'ays lie- 
came embarrassed anil mort inigeH wen? foreclosed, 
ft new device was concocted, vrbicU al Uic ouiH t 
appeared eon<iefTatfTe and innocent ennuirli, but 
liroiiL'liI in il-i train « vil i nn-i'ijui in i s (^f coiisld 
erable magnitude in the relation of the railway to 
the Mtkte. Those foredosurci*, if carried out rig 
orou-ly. thrt.uim d to destroy the value of nil 
junior morlgageii and of railway stock. The Jun- 
ior moTtgageea and llie ■tooltliolders thereupon 
foui'ht di-«iM'nitely in thocourta, to di-fay as inm li 
as {Hissible the right of the lioldi-rs of the bonds 
under the fintt mortgage either to take poaaestion 
of till- railwiiy. or, !iy a Mile luider llie hammer, to 
cut out all equiiie.s iK vond the tirsl nioriirage. in 
the ho|ie that such delay would tide the road over 
into better times. To bridire over these diflieul 
lies, m»d to previ-nl such d'-lnys, railway lawyers 
deviAcd a scheme of reorganization committees, 
to represent in the reorgaaisalion of rail way a all 
the righta existing with refemcctotbe property 
at the time o*" tlit! in^olvi in y, and on their bi'lialf 
to repurduise the pro(>eriy, and, by a new capiial- 
fantion, to readjust tliese rights. Under the reor- 
jratii/aiinM till" tlr-t nioriL'm:e holders rt^et ived m'W 
Umds reprcsvutiiig again a first Jicn, aud certid- 
eatea or honds to reprenent accrued Interest; the 
jtmifT inorl'j ii/i ■< \vi rr aj-ain m o-isi/.i d by junl(tr 
Ucnitor prLftrn d htitek; and the Moekholders gen- 
erally, on condition of making some payment to- 
ward d<-fniyin'^ the expfn»<es of the readju'^traent 
auU putting the line in pn per con<lition, n-ceived 
scrip or Mock to n preN^Mit tin ir 1" i mer interif ts in 
the roads. Bankrupt! ii s, thi-n fore, <lid not, after 
this de^'ioe wiis gi nemlly adopted, produce as to 
railways the name resiult in the way of the de- 
Btnicliou of fictitious value that they produce by 
fiDara In other departments of Iraslnets, t. f. , to 
tnnsfcr the Commodities or pro|i« riy, by nn aiis 
of aiieh a sale or title, at b^^itom or conservative 
flguros; but. on the contrary, the stock and bond 
r.ijiital of the coriK)ratioiis whic h had < rnergcjl 
fnim insolvency camo to the surface with a larger 
capitallaalloa than before default, whh bo oon- 
)«tnietion to Imlancc such additional capitalization 
account. Therefore, to enal»le the corporal ion to 
pay, In addition to o|KTating expenses, interest 
upon Its Mock, the dim tioin were under the 
strongest incentive, and even nece>»Mty, toojiprc^., 
at lion-coni|H-titive points, the territory w Ikto the 
railways had a mnnoi¥)ly power, — The courts 
lent themwlves readily to this new derire of reor- 
ganbjitiou, b<xausc it apjM ared to be con^rvative 
of Tested rights of prop' r:y, and prevented waste 
and destmclfon. The pO'--ible influence of these 
il. ii i H upon the future di veiopmenl of the rail- 
way system in its relations to the state and the 
people, was either not thought of or dihrcftarded. 
— From n*i7 to 1900 many insolvent railways 
'^CTB recoustrucled upon this plan, and, at the ' 
ISS Tou m. — 88 



j end of this n^onstntction period these railwayn 
enier|L;ed with a considerable additional capilaiiza- 
tion, n present inv' sinqdy accumulated debt. In 
1861 the war broke out, severing the lines running 
north and south, and in conserjuenee of the oper- 
ations of the government and the increoMxl and 
feverish activity of the country during the four 
yejirs of the war, the trunk lines running cast and 
\V( ^1 \v( re gn ally developed. It was during this 
iXTtod of the war that congress began, upon an 
extensive scale, to charter the transcontinental 
lines of rail mi as t.> < nrinet I the Pacific co.isl with 
the eabt. — The charter uf the Union I'acific rail- 
roads was passed July 1. 1868. Under this charter 
the right of way, and a subsidy of land and of 
money, were granted. By the act of July 2, lb64, 
the governmental subsidy was greatly increased. 
Land to the amount of five alternative wctions 
jKT mile on each side of the road waa granted to 
the railways. The secretary of the trea-sury was 
re<iuired, upon a certificate in writing of the com- 
missioners, showing the completion and tHpiipmeut 
of forty consecutive miles of railroad and tele- 
graph Unes, to issue to the company bonds of tho 
United tftatcs, of $1,000 each, to the amount of 
if Ifi.OOO per mile; and as to the l.V) miles west- 
wardly from the eastern base of the Uocky mount- 
ains, and ISO miles eastwardly from tho western 
base of the Sierra Nevada in"Untains. |;4><,(XMi pt r 
mile, and between the two mouuluiu chains $;i2,(iU0 
per mile. The Central Faeffle ndfatiad. dmrtered 
under the laws of the state of California, na^ taken 
care of in the same manner. A like amount of 
land w iis grunted to It, and ft like sum of money 
subsidy. Tlu^e were not, however, the only 
grants miule by congress in Ihw act. The Hanni- 
bal & St. Joseph Riilroad, the I.,eavenworth. Paw- 
nee & Wi-stern railroad and the Kansas Pacific 
railroad became the recipients of sectionaof land 
and subsidies of bonds. The Burlingtcm & Mis- 
soiirl railroad was ako the rcdident of a land grant. 
— The act of 1808 gave to the government of the 
United States, in rt tnrn for the .••ubsidy, u first 
mortgage upon the railway property to be created 
by the Union and Gentral Paeillo railroads. The 
act of allf)wed tlie < nqMiration to postpone 
the government's lien by a tirsl mortgage to an 
amottttl equivalent to the mbsidy given by the 
United States, and made the lien of the Utiiled 
States for its money subsidy sul>ordinute to that 
of the bondaof the comiwuiies issued under such 
first mortgage. About |6.").0()0,(XK) was thus given 
to these corporations, in additi«m to their valuable 
land grants, aud the lien of the government iN)st- 
poned to that of another mortgage, authorized t(» 
l)c issued for an equal amount. Tho Union Pa- 
cific railroad was lhereu|>ou construrteil by an 
orgunirjttiou known as the eridit mvbtlier, (oni- 
priced, as to persons interested therein, mainly 
nf ihe persons who Were insfmmental In pri' 
curing the pus.sagc of tho act, aud who were 
I lie real inmrpontort of the rimd. To this cor- 
l>' "ration .'ill the i^«ues of Imnds lUx' siiw-k •M rf 
j made, and it also was the rei.'ipicut of the sub- 
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sidy of tljp Fniti'd States after bufldinsr and 
equippiug certain imiU of the roud. It proved 
an inBtramentnlity of distribution of profits under 
the cover of building' tin* road. — Tlio jrniiits of 
land to tilc Union I'ai itic niilruud ainouiitt d to 
2.000,000 acres ; to the Katisas Padllc. 6,000,000 
acres; to Uie Central Pacific, as successor of the 
Western Pacific, 1,100,000 acres; to tlie Burling- 
ton & -Mi>M)uri River, and to the Sioux City & 
Pkciflc. 2,500,000 acres. — On Jul/ », 1864. the 
Nofthem Padflc railroad was also incorporated, 
and although no money subsidy was giv< n to that 
corporation, it was the recipient of the largest land 
grant of tmj of the oorporatlom, being entitled to 
receive under its grant 47,000,000 acres. By the 
act of July 27, 1860. there was granted to the Or- 
egon bnach of the Central Fsclflc. 8,00D,00Oaeie8; 
to the Orejron »fc California railroad. S.^OO.OOO; to 
the Southern PacitU , G, 000.000; and to theS«jvith 
ern Paeiflo branch Hue 8.300,000 acres. A oon>id- 
orahle proportion of tliis a<T« !iL'e may be saved to 
the people by the failure of Uiuiiy of these railway 
companies to complete their lines within the time 
qpedflcd by the acu of incorporation. But these 
grants show with how lilM-ral a hand the cnninvsfl 
of the United States di«iN>sed of the ]>ublic domain 
fai fnvor of these corporations, to aid tlicm in the 
eODStmctton of their lines. — During tlie same pe- 
riod of time ljir:;e grants of land, owik d by the 
general guvemmeut within the states, were mode 
bj congress to the statm, for the purpose of en- 
abling Buch states to niaki la: ;re land grants to the 
railways proposed to be buiil within their borders. 
As early as 1 680,about 9, 500,000 acres were gran ted 
to the otatc of Illinois, and by it L'ratilcd to the llli 
nob Central railroad, mainly, to aid in its construc- 
tion. In 18S6 Florida received grants of land 
amountinir to about 2.000,000 arres. and which 
Florida, in turn, trausfcrrcd in gn at jiart to the 
Fi ri l l nilroad and the Florida Ala! ama rail- 
road. Arkansas was the recipient of more than 
8,000,000 acres, which it. In turn, transferred al- 
most wholly to railways. Minni >ota, Kan^a-<. Wio- 
consin, Michigan and lowu were all the recipients 
of large grants of land, from which thno slates 
t'ndowe<l railway coriHinit ions by heavy grants of 
land. The territory of the L' n itcd States appeared 
to the legislator of that period an inexhaustible 

fund of land, and millions of ar 'ts were given 
away willi what now appiuni to be reckh ss extrav- 
agance. Long anterior to thcne munificences on 
the part of the general govennnent, ■-oin.-iif the 
BlatfM were calb d U|Min to aid. by ai lual i;i anls of 
money, some of the milways wliieh were l)uilt 
within their Ixmlers. The Mat" of Xi w York paid 
to the various railnwid cor|)orations witliin its bor- 
ders almut fif*.<HMl,IHHI, of whi< h about f r>,<XMt.O(Mt. 
grouted to the Erie railroad company, was wholly 
\omt, and granted about $30,000,000 in mitnicipal 
and county subtw-riplion- —Tin rlL'ht of the I'nilcd 
States to charter railway corjionuious was exer- 
cised under the power given lo it by the conMitu- 
tlon "to regulate rommi nc with f, ]• i-n nations 
and among the several states and the ludiiui tribes, 



to establish postofflces and post roads," and al«o 
under the general authority to execute all powers 
vested by the const i tut icm in the government of the 
United States, and likewi-c \inder the authority 
given to congress to provide for organizing the 
arm}'. — The lines of the Faciflo roads Were con- 
stituted post roads, as they ncces.«Mirily carried on 
the function of interstate commerce; and. as they 
were required to carry the army and army supplii 
of the United States, the establishment of the!>e 
corporations as United States corporations is war- 
ranted uikUt a liberal consiruclion of the consti- 
tution. As these corporations have been the recip- 
ients of immense gifts of property from the gen- 
eral governnu'nt, and as the latter is in nowise re- 
stricted by the prohibition as to impairing obliga- 
tion of eontraets, these benefldartes can not ponl- 
bly make any valid claim against being subjected 
to regulation, even if such regulation be in the na- 
tura of nfterthoughta on the part of the United 
States government In the intcn -l of the people of 
the country. — The .system of through lines, now 
known as tnink lim->. developed itctwin n 1 sr.S and 
1872. The Lake Shore rond pAS.«ed under the 
control of the Vamlerbilt interest, and there was 
no longer any necessity to break bulk as far as 
Toledo. The Michigan Southern and Michigan 
Central lllccwise passed nndcr tlie same control, 
and through lines were established to C'hiragr.. al- 
though the sevei-al railways reuuiiued state organ- 
izations, and were* never consolidated as one com- 
pany. Tlie Pennsylvania railroad, utider the name 
of the Pennsylvania company, leased the Fort 
Wayne road in June, 1800; the Erie & Pittsbnrg. 
in .>larrli, 1870; the Columbus, Cliirago it Indian- 
apolis, in February, IHTO; the Little Miuuii road 
from Columbus to Ciin innaii. likewise, in Febru- 
ary, 1870, and the Ck vt luud »fe Pittsburg road, in 
1871. Tliese. together with the Ohio. 3Iadi.->ou «ic 
Indiana])olisrailroail, and theCincinuati. Wilming- 
ton & Zanesville railroad, gave to the Pennsylvania 
line practically two lines to Chlcogo and one to Cin- 
cinnali din ing the sjimc peninl. Tlie Baliimon.' & 
Ohio road was o|)enetl to the Ohio river in 1853: it 
lea5«od the Central Ohio rond in 1979. nnd then buOt 
an indi i>rridi nt line in f'hieai:o in 1 ^74. ( onijileiing 
its thruvigh connection to Chicago. The Grand 
Trunk railway, by controlling and leasing other 
lines an<l building links, pu'-hefl its connection at 
nlxtut the Mime i»eriod through to ( hii-ago. mi tliat 
there were sulistantinlly, from the senboard to Chi- 
cago, five trunk lines vyiiig w ith e m li other for 
business for the we>-l, from the time [lu-^v. trunk 
lines pusli< (l their connections on to Indianajtolis 
and Si. I..imis. — Prior to completing the organi- 
zjUion of thex- trunk lincf, fieighl was com)telled 
to bti ak bulk and suffer transiiUpmcnl at the end 
of each 9tate line, when a new coiporation took 
u p t h e traffic and carried it beyond. To prevent 
thi- bre aking of bltlk, and to e\]>i ditc the carriage 
of frL-ight, fust freight lines on separate capitalisa- 
tions were oreani^, at fir^t by the managera of 
ilii' railways tbt iie-* Ives owning or leasing their 
i freight car?, and then uutdc pralltable by special 
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mmngt^nicnts with the rallwayB rt-adily euough 
•ecurt-d, bccauBo of tbe fact Uiat the railway offi- 
cials themselvefl were lar^ly inieretttoft in the fast 
freight lines. These liius carric*! » roii>iil( rnl>li' 
pn^Mition of the traffic in the periuU aiitc-rior to 
the organteatfon of the tmnk mada. With the 
completion of the truuk line wt'st cunn' aKo a 
■change in the organization of the fast frvighl 
linea. The OMiMgera of the railways became more 
largely interested in the success of tln ir innik or 
giwizationit (luin in the HuUudiary lines thul were 
.abaortiing a cfmsiilerahle proportion of the bmi- 
ness of the nwtls. These subsidiary lines were 
therefore broken up. and the private eorporations 
ahaadoped * and each c»f the various railroad cor- 
ponitinni* c<MKHiitutin^ the truuk lines, in the pro- 
portion of the iKTcentiige «)f tralHc carried over 
their nHid.t, lui nettrly as that could beaMerlained, 
•cootributed freight cars to the formatioa of fast 
fMght tinea fntended to carry through trafllc. 
Thus n preat reduelion in the cost and an increase 
in the speed with which goods were carried, were 
Introdttoed, and It ta now no longer neceMsary to 
taraal( hulk at various jHiinls, hut l'ooiIs can hi- 
ahlpped to their ternunu« by either of the trunk 
linea Ihroagh the InatninienUility of fast freight 

lines connec ted with then. — From the fai l that 
a large portion uf the baBinc(w of the ruad8 was 
thereupon done t)y these faal freight lioea, and 
thut these fast freiirht lini-s were represented hy an 
imlependent orgnuizulion or Ktnll of ollicers and 
agealH, it yr»a supposed by the public that the-e 
lines were barnacles fastened upon the niilway 
companies for the purpoHt* of alwtmciing from 
them, to llie advantage of the mnnagers and to the 
detriment of the shareholders, a large proportion 
of thHr traffic. — Atthoagh this mmpiclon was 
weli foundi ij in th<- l ariy hialoiy of I he fa-t fn iirht 
lima, it ceomi tu be true after the organization uf 
the trank tine syatem. A peculiar result, however, 
aro-e from the e\i-tent e of the fast fn i-:ht lines u^ 
an independent organization. In con.s(.t4Uence uf 
the frecdnm of the freight agent of the faat freight 
line- fnmi iho direc t control of thi- tnitik mtui 
agers of the railroads, the railro.id eofiijianies 
themselves found it almost irajKissible to fix a rate 
of frei.'ht w hieh would not, in the inti-nse di »ire 
to gam irafHc, In- iniiuediittely cut by the fast 
freigltl Uneadoing husim-sHover their nrnh. Thus. 
conlemiioraBeoosly with agreenientN U-iween the 
trunk line orgnnirjitinns to maintain rat«-s, nn 
active rivalry wa- k> pt up in the nites charged by 
the railroad curiMimiions themMelve« and liy the 
fast freight lines which ran over the mods and Ins 
l"ti_'. ■! to tlicn>. — The pool agrec-iueni. to \\l\u h 
reference will preHi-utly be made, removed ihijt 
dilHeultjr. The financial crisis of l(r«8. like that 

of 1^*7. rau^'-<l tln' IhMilvi m y of a la! _''- iiunilx r 
of railroad c(>r|M>rali()ns, and the Miine proceeding'^ 
which rrsultpd in the emerging from banlcraptcy 
of the rnilrcmd coriM)r8tinns that Ix-eante insolvent 
in the pnveding cri«i<», fullowe<| the iiisoK t-nc y of 
thf railroad rorporationa In lUl-i. i>y \\lii< h re< nn- 
wniBtloii commltHiM ware ^tpoioted, Thevartoua 



corporatioQB emerged after fnaolvency through 

this process of reconstructinn with capitallzationa 
of fundetl debt and stock capital genendly larger 
than that with which they ciilentl into this condi- 
tion of insolvency, and without any additional 
road or conatruetlon to account for Uie Increase. 
- - The uenerul depn-vsion of trade and the failure 

i uf crops succeeding the crisis of 1878, and the 
struggle for tnialnefla between tbe roadi, cauaed 

I tin III to carry through tniflh to the east at very 
low ruii«. fur which they tiuught to compensate 
themselves by excearive chargea for local trafBo. 
This produced in the western stiit" s a vr ry >:en« ml 
feeling of diiisatisfaction with railway methods and 
railway management, and gave rise to what ia 
Icnown aa the granger movement. — The western 
states were more Hl)cntl than tbe eastern states in 
gniuts of land atid money to ndlrotid corporutions. 
From 1860 to 1870 these railroad oorporationa 
not only obtained larfro donations of land, but 
counties, township;^, cities and villai;es desirous to 
iKcomo counecti-d with the uct-wurk of railwaya 
of the United 8talea, and to be brmigfatfnto activa 

' eoiiiinninr:ii inn with the movcnu tit of c-ommerco 
throughuul the country, vied with each other in 
debt accumulation for the purpose of granili^ 
vuln-idics to railways. A l.irge pro|>ortion of the 
whole bunded inunic i|>al iiidehtednewt of the 
United Statea is due to what may be termed the 
frenzy on that suhjeet. Thi.s recklessness of debt 
creation for the puriK)se of obtaining railway c tnu- 
munications has some degree of Just ilieat ion in 
far western stat«>s, which it would not have had in 

I juiy community otherwise situated. Fnujce, Eng- 
land and (iriniany. and also the seaboard and ndd- 
die Ktules of the United States, had, prior to the 

j existence of the railway, good means of Intercom* 
luuiueation by canals and liiiihwiiy-i Bui. in the 
far weHtcm states, the railway wan practically the 
only road. The weMem countl««. townshtpa and 
eiiii-i rcjnrdid the exiKtidilures on railways aa 
something analojjousor equivalent tn exin nditurea 

I on the ordinary road*, and much of this debtcrea- 
tioii was fostered by the Influences of the railway 
< orponitions theinselvfs, and a great part ot it was 
doulitK» fraudulently cuntracted tbrouuh the 
hrihing of loc al oHlcers In many Cases the rail- 
ways ohiainc-d suljbidies of b<inds, which they 
sold, and never built the railwa\ - A lar^'c num- 
Iter of litigatlona, on the question of the liability 
of the pul>lic iKMlies granting such subsidy Ixmds, 
aro*<e in the states themselves. maii\ of whirh 
were dii^iHised of in the United Stateti courts. The 
Innocent boldeni of these bonds sought to obtain 
judL'iiii 111 .1 ^'■riiii'-t eouiitii-s or towns, wliii ritln r 

1 fidling to uhlain the consideration for w hich the 

I Imnds were Issuod. or discovering that tlie bonda 
w< r<- frauduUiitly is-uid. or fr"m the mere desire 

1 to repudiate the burden ini|ios<d by the ivsue, 

I souglii tn esca|ic from the payment of the princi- 
pal or the Ic-vyinc of a tax to pay the inten-st. In 
a great iiuiuIm-i of thc-M- ca>-«*s th<- tli-cisiou of the 
supreme court of the Vmletl Stales was favorable 
to the hondholdais, and the burden onoe impoaed 
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was allowed to rrst, howovor rerklf";<ly nr cxtrav- 
aganUy the bood» wen; issued niid the bunlvns 
aHomed. — Tlie extent of thh indebtedness, how- 
ever, nddf'd fiH'l to the i-jm ail of the grnnger Sgl* 
tntion. The Iicuvy local tuxaiiou reminded the 
farmer or local tradesman of the aid which he 
asHistnl in pivinir ami was culled upon to pay to 
the railway; at ihc Kiinn- lime, the railway, which 
besupi)ONfd wouKl confer tipoa liinia irrcat bene- 
fit. vrna placing his particular Im'nlity at n disad- 
vantaL'e by carrying past his door to more distant 
pf)ints and to the seaboanl freight at nites very 
much lower than he waa duurgcd as local rates, this 
reason being <dmp1y that the more distant point was 
A comiH'titivc |M>iiit, and he was etilinly at the 
mervy of a single railroad corporation. — The west* 
ern farmer's efforts to seeic relief from this condi- 
tion of afTairs wf)uld hnve met with very ( oii^idcr- 
able obHtruction hud lie not been aideil by the 
wording and language of the constitutions of the 
several stalis. wliicli i imMcd liini to avoid any 
conlruct relation ln iiig successfully e*tabli>hcd Ix-- 
tweeo the state and the nUlroed corporation by 
feason of ]\< ori^'iiiai charter. — In the Dartmoutli 
Colh jri' case it was decided, in 181U, by the supreme 
court of the United Stati-s, that, by the legislative 
chartiT to a private corporation, aconlraol relation 
was created, which, under the clause prohibiting 
the states from impairing lha obligation of con- 
tracts, forbade the state from thereafter passing 
laws substantially changing ]>ro[K'rty riglitsof such 
COnK)ration. The various states of the I'niuntook 
alarm at the possible consequences of tliai decision, 
and. either by general laws or by constitutional 
amendment, provided that the led^Ialiire shall, at 
all limes, beat lil>erty to alter, amend or reiival the 
rights or privileges con ferred upon corporations.— 
The stale r>f Xew York, after havin;^ had for many 
years a pruvivion to that ellecl Up(»n its statute 
books, emli<Hlie<l. in 1840, Buch » provision in it.s | 
constitution; and the western stales, nn tin ir or- ' 
ganization, followe<l sulistuntially the provision of 
the oonstilution of New York. In olicdience to a 
Strong public sentiment, which made itself felt 
during 1H71-4, thnnighout the western lerritorj', 
the IcL'islatures of Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, 
Missouri. Minnesota and Michigan, passed laws, 
known as granger laws, by which railway com- 
missioners were appointed, nulway tariffs so\ii;lit 
to be regulated, preferences forbidden, and rail- 
ways required lo carry for the Inhabitants of a 
locality fn i^ht at a rale somt-what pri i|nirti"nali' 
to that which they established for through traffic. 
— This legMatkm was violently attacked In the 
courts bj- the nulways themst lvev, and the lK»nd- 
holders of the railways also culled il in (pn ^^tion 
on the ground that such legislatiom Impnireii the 
oblivntion of their contract, Ix-catist'. lliou;:h it 
left the mils uud the cars, it subsiantiully took 
away tlie profit of operating, and thus, in dlsre- 
pard of the constitutional provision that no private 
proi>erry shall, without compen«.ntlon, l>e taken 
for pulilif pnrjKivs. deprived tlieni of pro|ierty 
without Gompeosatton. These cases came before 



the siiprf me court of the Unite<l Slates in 1876, 
in Uie test cases of Mimn r«. Uliuois, and Peake 
es. The CSilcago, Burlington it Quincy Railroad. 
This controversy was disposed nf ]>y the supreme 
court of the United States adversely lo the claim 
of the railroads and of the bondholders, by up* 
holding the validity and right of all stich state 
legi-lation. — I'anic legislalii>n of this character 
was, of course, faulty. It proceedetl from nn in- 
sufficient cxaniinntion of the whole subject. It 
was. in fact, treating tlie symptom instead of the 
di-ra-i-. Notwithstanding the coini^lete vindica- 
tion, by the supreme court of the United Slates, 
of the right of the states to enact legislation laying 
down tariff rates fi»r railways, whether remuner- 
ative or not, the majority of the states which bad 
enacted such legislAtion receded from their orig- 
inal position and nio<lifi(il tin ir laritT i:it<-. many 
abrogated them, luid contented themselves with 
the estabHshment of railroad commissions for 
the purpose of invj-stigntion and examination of 
grievances, and to report thereon to the legisla- 
tures, but left on the statute books, however, pro- 
hihilions nLHiinsf |>references, and forbade the rail- 
ways fnrni destroying the commerce and intde of 
a locality by rival contests for through traffic. — 
In some of the eastern states, notably in Massa- 
chusetts, a different course was pursued. In that 
state an excellent iKumI of railroad commissioners 
was appointed by the act of the legislature of 1809. 
composed of Charles Francis Adams. Jr.. James 
f. Converse and Edward Appkton. The duty of 
these commissioners was to inspect the railway 
system of the state, and to Inquire Into accidents 
and the -y^ti ni of mnnagenn iit, as well a> llie 
general question of railroad development, and the 
rebMlon of the community to Its rallnMid corpoia- 
tion. To eiitert.iln complaints of in<livi<luals or 
locnlities ag;un«-l dis<'riniinatioiis or unjust treat- 
ment, and to report thereon, \\ as also made part of 
their duties. Autlnirity wa.s also given them to hold 
public sessions, and to make reiKtrt of t heir con- 
clusiou to tlM legblature. They hud no judicial 
powers, but were constituted a general board for 
public investigation of railway mnnagement. thus 
to draw public nitention to, and to bring to boar 
public opinion upon, the subject. To concentrate 
resiionsibillty, to sift information, and to advhe 
the leirislatiirc, alsct appertained to their functions. 
They were subsequently empowered to prescribe 
and enforce, and they difl prescribe and enforce, 

a uniform svslctn of a< ( i>niit-, — This bo.ard lia» 

IlMx-n in successful o|)enit ion since its organization: 
and has been of great benefit to the oommonwrahh 
wliich appoinird it, and of gnnt S4Tvice as ao 
example, In ik lii ially imilaUtl by other stut<-s. of 
one of the nnot conservative nxKles ()f dealing 
with railroad corjHirutions. — Mr. I'luirles F'T:uicis 
Adams. .Ir., the chairman of this commission, in 
an argument before a committee of tlie federal 
oongrexs In 18t<0, in speaklnigof railroad manage- 
ment and its relation to the public, wys: •• I must 
' a-k you to di>mi>s all |»n-i'on<-eptions from %oijr 
1 minds, and to fairly consider what is the real cause 
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of the inequality, Uie iujustice, the discrimina- 
tfcHM of the extdtlng nllroad aenrlce, tbose tlla of 

tltc Ixxly polili*' for wliirh ynu iirc now unilrr 
takiug to preM:ribc. 1 will uut slop to dwell u|><>n 
ihem or to denonaoe them. It t« not nocnsaiy to 
for I hold tlicm 1)o proven and thi'ir ex- 
i'lcnri' notorious. The ncord i- full of cvideuce 
on till' sulijict. We all kn w . • very one Icnows, 
that di'^rimiiiutions in ruiiruad treatment and 
iharges do exiM Ix-tween individual-^ and between 
phici-s. We all know that railroiid tariffs fliictunic 
wildly, not only in dififerent years, but indillereat 
«c:t«ins of the iuune year. We know that cetlafai 
larire busincns flmis, the leviathans of ino<leni 
trwle, can and do dictate their own terms between 
riral corporation*, whfle the sinaH concern must 
.11 <•. |ir tlie best term-* it can j.fl. It i- li. yond di>- 
jmie thai busiocas in carried hither and thither — 
to thin point, awaj from that pofnt. and through 
the otlu r point — not l>eraus<> it would natnrallj' >:o 
to. away from or lhrou>:h those poiutsi, but l>ecause 
the rates are nuidc on an nrtitlt-ial Xmsia to Kcn'e 
ulterior en<Ls. In resrard lo these thiDjr< I con.>'ider 
the e\istin<; sy!<tum nearly as bad as any sy.steni 
can be. Studying Ita operations as I have, lonj; 
and jwUieutly, I um n-ady to rejM-nl now what I 
have repeatedly said l>efore. that the mast .surpris- 
ing tbltlg about it to nte ix, that the Imsines.H com- 
munity "tisiains itself under »ui-h conditions. The 
Hmt prim-iplesof law f^vernin^ common carriers 
are habitually violattil. Sp«rial eoiilracfs cover 
lag Ion '.: periods of time are made every day with 
hMvy sliii>i>crs, tinder which the common oirrier. 
whitsc Hr>i duty it to m rve all eipi:illy. irivi « to 
certain parties a practical control of the murliets. 
There la thus neither eqaallty nor aystem, hiw nor 
< piity. in the matter of railroad charires. .\ rom- 
plelv change iu thi^ re^|H-el is a ( ondition prece- 
dent to any just and equitable system of railroad 
tnin^fxirtaiion " — fominir a«; they do from a pen- 
liemau of high authority, who for ten years held 
the position of chairman of the railroad conmu.s- 
»ion of the f«iate of )IaH.vichusetts. and who at tlie 
time when Uv !»|)oke had held for one j'car the 
po-itiou <if arbitrator, Beleele<l by the ^rreat trunk 
lines to settle dlsptites and differences between 
them as one of a court of three arMtmtora vo1un« 
tarily ronstilutiHl. thcM- words are more coijenf, 
and are to be assumeil as a more correct represen- 
tation of existing conditions resulting from the 
dev. Inptii' lU of the nulroad .syst. m of the I'nited 
SkatcH, ihan any speech, either of gr«ngi>r suUer- 
ing from hia pariicalar grierance, or of railway 
presi<lent nnxiotislo n-tain hi* hold iipon a monop 
oly interest. — The atlcnipt to enforce upon the 
nillways of the state of Massachusetts the adop- 
tion of a Rvotem of nreoiuii* pn-pared by n sot of 
*■ IhtorihtJ*, " was V( hemently opjMjxetl by the rail- 
way corporations, who culle<l it an infringement 
of their chartered rightH, which would prove a 
mere appliance for oxaclinir blackmail, and ex|)nse 
dctnibi of management concernin;: w hich the pub- 
lic bad no interest. The commiiu«ionen«, on tiie 
4Nh«r hand, liuistcd that tha comnunity had an 



interest in its railroad lines, and tliul an admiuia- 
tratlon which was a nere loC-bed of abuses should 

be then-nfter mauiiu'ed in fall public view. To 
the new sy.stem of accounts prescribt«l. the rail- 
ways qtdckly accommodated thems4>lve8, and. 
much to their surprise, they exju riem ed no evil 
result from their ruuderiuji: of accounl.s inli lligilile 
to puhlir bodies and to the public at large, but 
rather found great l}cneflt How therefrom. — The 
recent instances of the failure of the Eastern rail- 
road conip 111} the sudden collapse of llie New 
Jersey Ceatrai and of the Heading railrosds, show 
how utterly nnable was the public to form, from 
the |)ubli->li( d iK t -nnits in annii.tl rej>orts, any 
adequate conception of the condition of railroad 
pmperty. In each of these cases the annual tb- 
j)ort i)r((ediiiii the insolvency claimed the rou<ls 
to be tinanciaily in flourishing condition. Against 
such abuses aa these, the system of uniform ao> 
counts and thorough invi stipition seems to be a 
s|K'cirtc. On thia subject and its success, the 
Massitchtisetts conunisslonerA, in their report for 
ISTt*. tiraw a very corrr'ct line of distjni lion In 
speaking of the spirit whicli < alleil forih an inves- 
tijraling boanl such as the Massachusetts commis- 
sioners, and that which ])re.scribed » hard and fast 
tariff of rates for railway conii>anics such an 
granger legislation attempted, they say: " After a 
careful invcstigatioD, which extended through a 
year, and the conclusions of which are to be found 
in its earlier reports, this board wholly leji < ti d 
the idea of attempting to regulate raihoads in this 
country, at least through direct legislative inter* 
VI ntioM. It was said that stir h an attempt would 
result only in failure, or perhaps generate new 
and dangeraus abiues of Its own. The board, on 
the contrary, maintained that every desired residt 
or ueedi-d reform could be k-c ured by simply de- 
veloping in the public miml the idea of corpomte 
n'sponsiltility. and supplying the necessary UM- 
K'hineiy to act directly ui>on it. To bring thIS 
alMJUt, it was necessary to force the corporate pro- 
cei-dingK into llie full light of publicity, and to 
coin|x-l those res|x>nsiblc for railroad management, 
whenever an abuse was alleged, to submit to in- 
vestigation, and to try to show that the abuse did 
not exist. Fslllng to do this, their only aliema- 
live was to disei>nlinue il.s practice or to persist 
in it in open defiance of public opinion. This is 
the theory of railroad regulation now known aa 
the conmiissioners' syst< in. in contradistinction to 
the granger Kystem. The public sufH-rvision of 
the accounts of the railroad corporations Is an 
esvcniial feature in fli" siu r i ..sfu) development of 
1 thi-s theory. If that (an be established, it will 
I certainly lead to the gradual almndonment of the 
grangrr system in favor of a sujw rviH<iry sytem. 
The commissioners believe that it hits been estab- 
lished in the practical exiierience of the ilassa- 
chusetts railroads in the la.st two years, and they 
further. iH-lieve and Niy that the system worlds 
well." ( .M.i-s:i( litis. Us I{4iilroad Commissidners' 
I Report. lUTQ, pp. 29, 8U.)— In New Yi>rk stale 
I the boaid of mde and tzansportatlon, a body 
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originally organized under tlie title of " The 
Cheap Tninaportation AsMctatloa," ael Haelf the 

task, ill 1^73, of 1»riiii:iii!i the railway t'orporations 
of the slate of Kcw York to public amenability. 
From 1850. down to that period, no aerioua 
attemf)t liail Ix i-n mafic in that stal** to create in 
ruilruiid luanam'inc ril any Heiise ni imblic rf>j»ou- 
slbility. The reporta which the vurioiin railroad 
r«)rporati()ns of the state were retjuireil to file with 
the Ktalc surveyor nud ciiixiiii er, were almost whol- 
ly meaningless. No l)ala:i :< -lieet accompanicd 
the reports, and the railrouil corporations, in coo- 
forming with tlic letter of the law. vic-d 'with each 
other in giving as little information as possible. 
The state i>iirveyor bad neitlier power nor desire 
to make any independent in rc^tf gallon. He sim- 
ply |nilili~lie<l from year to year such itifoniiation 
as the railway curpuralioos saw fit to give him. 
No penalty, which had the slightest deterring 
Infltienee, was inijiased for giving insiifTu ieiif or 
even fulMe information. The state hiw forbade 
parallel lines from lieing lensetl to each other. 
Neverlhele-i'*, railroad Corpf>r. it i mi s, hy piirclia-iiig ' 
the majftrit}' of the stocic of tin i iiallel lines, , 
ran them in the hilere'-t of their iii nii railroads. 
— In 1868 a consolidation took place hetwc-en 
the New York (Vntnil railroad and the Ilud^ion 
River railroad, by wbieli they subsequently Ix'- 
came one line. On the constumnation of the 
oonsoltdation new stock was teued. substantially 
doubling the capital, or. in other word.s. watering 
the stock, of both lincii. This watering of stock 
was pmmpilr legalized by the Ipgialature of the 
following year, which f oiif( rreil autlxirity for 
adumging the certilicates into slmrcs of stock. 
Thus, these roads In their new capitalization neu- 
tralize<l all the ailvaiifaires that thi-y had of easier 
gradient and no niouutuins to pass over, which 
had given to New Y'ork state chea|M'r railway 
oonstnirtion thnn to Pennsylvania and Marylnnd. 
Although <luriri^' the summer months, wlu ii ( anal 
competition is active, or under circumi»tancc8 when 
the competition for through trafflc with other 
roads creates a strife, capitalization is of Httle or 
no rons«Hpun«-e, yet, on the Im al tnilfle, capitali- 
zation priKluces the result of compelling the local 
Mhipper to pay audi • rate aa to make It pomlble 
for the pnijirietors of fhe mad t>) ji.iy dividends 
on their stuck. By the general ruilruad laws of 
the state of New York It Is provided, that when 
the dividends of any niilroad corporation shall 
reach 10 per cent., tbo Ktnte can declare bow 
theenrpliMabove the 10 percent, shall be applied. 
Tbiff provision, however, was made ipiile nii'jntory 
by tljo tri< U of stock wati ring. It is clear, if ! 
with each increased valuation of the road the pro- 
plielorB can di'( lare st<>< k dividends not repre- 
senting construction account, that a dividend of i 
10 per < ent. on Kt(x;k will never be deelared, al- 
though in point of fact the railway may bo earn- 
ing 80 or 90 per cent, upon Its actual cf»st of con- 
.stniction. — This Ui«ld stroke uf tinaneial |H)licy, 
which laid the foundation for the Wilosciai wealth i 
«f the Yaoderbllta. drew atlentiou to thia evil. I 



and gave to the cheap tnms[)ortation asaociatioD 
(mibMqucntly the board of trade and tnmsporta- 

tion) an excellent ground for ntrilaliiii: the Mibject 
of niilroad abuses. To thin agitation considerable 
vigor was imparted about tUs time by the dlfr> 
crimination then practiced against the intere-<t of 
the commerceof New Y'ork. whi n by the railroad 
corporations chartered by the state of New Yoik 
made more favorable rates to Baltimore, T^biladd- 
phia and Boston in their charges for all west^ 
bound iiH well as east-botmd freight, than to New 
Y'ork. — One of the periodical treaties of peace 
after a railroad war of great intensity gave to 
Philadel|iliia an advaniat'c of two cents a hun- 
dred on freight rotes from the west, to Baltimore 
four cents a hnndred, and to Boston the same 
rate a.s was given to New York, on the lowe>i 
class of freight. On the westem-liound freight 
the discrimination agidnsi New York In favor of 
Philadelphia and Baltiinnre amounted to from 
seven to ten cents a hundred on the different 
claarillcatlons of freight. This difTcrence in rates 
was made on the theory that T^hiladelphia and 
Baltimore were relatively m arcr to the westero 
centres than New York. Boston, liowivi r, which 
was farther away by two hundred miles than 
New Ytirk, was given tiie same rate. On east- 
bound freight the theory upon which the di»- 
cnminationa were made against New York was., 
that the ship charters from and to New York were 

lower ii« compared with the fillier FerdnKird cities. 
This, however, on examination, proved untrue. 
Upon thiastateof affalrabdngmadeapparent, the 
chamber of comment, as well as the board of 
Irude and trant»portalion, took up tlie quetitiun of 
railroad discrlmittatlons, and In a report pnbHdMd 
by the chamber of conuiicn c in 1S78, it apji^ jintl 
that during u con-'idcnible part of .lanunry of that 
year, the nite.s ovi r the New York Central, the 
Krie and the Gr.iiiil Trunk roads, were from Bosion 
to C hicago from thirty the to forty cents u hun- 
dred. From Boston to Chicago salt was shipped 
at fifteen cents, while forty-five cents was the 
lowest rate from New York. Prom Philadelphia 
to Chicago the rates during the same dates were 
made as low seventy cents on firat-dasa goods» 
while during the same period the rates were main- 
tained at a dollar from New Y^ork to Chicago. 
The lower classes were relatively as high. The 
committee reported that goods stored In New Yoik 
were shipped to Boston to be forwarded to the 
west through New York over the Erie road, or 
via the Boatoo A Altaany over the New York Cen- 
tral mad, at a paving of almost 50 per cent, over 
direct shipmenta fn»m New Y'ork. Through 
frcighta from Liverpool to Chicago, fourth daSk, 
were a.s low as twenty to twenty live sbilliiigi per 
ton, while the rales remaineil from I.iverjKMjl to 
New York forty to ftjrty five cents per hundred 
pounds, equivalent to about thirty shillings per 
ton. These facts were brought to the attention of 
the milway pRsidents, ami their ni<l wjus Nilicited 
to remove the discriminatiouK against New Y'ork. 
They made a contemptuous aaawer, Jlr. Vaiid«r> 
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bat more especially drawing attention to the facil- 
ities offered by otber cities to tlieir mtlroad cor- 

poniiii'ti-^, ;mil rlniming lhat ihe Ni-w York Cm- 
tral luul not the same facilities offered to it by the 
moi^pal goventnent, and that the inerebaBts 
^hoiiM Use flicir influence u|H)ii llir inimiciprtlity 
to extend the facilities afforded tin- railway cor- 
poratioQfl In Kiie manner as facilities were ex- 
t< ti<l(il to tho Pt'iin'^ylv;iiii:i rnilroad hy Philailt l- 
phia, and lu tlu- liultiinure Ohio railruaii l>y Bal- 
timonL A commissionera' bill, which liad Ih-< n 
drawn, wiw. f<ir four siicrcssivo ywn, Mibniiitrd 
to llie k'u'islalix e comniiUffs of the State of New 
York for a( tion, but in almost every instance it 
had either been reported upon adversely, or, if 
reported favorably, had. thmuph the influence of 
the railway compauiL*. In-cn sniotlu-rcd in one or 
the other of the houses. — Finding mla-ss im|>os- 
aible through the roluntary action of the corpo- 
nilions tlicnHclvc^. tlic i lianilicr of ( onuiii i( c. 
through its coumiittce on truu^portatiuu, there- 
fore determined to lend its aid to procure the 
e<tal»li'»hment of a railroad conuiii-sion for the 
tttate of New York. — Ik-sides the grievances Ih*- 
fore referred to, •nother. of an extremely burden- 
«>tne character, which alTi^ tt-tl tlw pcttplc of tlic 
Mulv at large, also exiHltni at tliat liiuc Ik-lwccn 
11175 and 1877 the great railway corporations en- 
tere<l into an active rnilroad war. ami in conse- 
quence of the resullins;^ freight rates, i treal pnKl- 
UCls and flour wen- frcciucntlycarrieil hy tiic com- 
panies at a loi^s from the west to the seaboard. 
That loss miglit possibly have financially ruined 
the railway corporations of the state hail a corre- 
sponding mluction Iwcn made in their local tariff; 
but to recoup this loss on through rates, they main- 
tained. »« to the local shijiix-r, rates which under 
such circumstances t>ccauie extortionate ; thus 
makinf the people of the state bear the tnirden. 
throuirh llic exaction^ <.f the Irwal tarifT. of the 
trunk line war, in the same manner as though the 
slalownrs at war and levied a tkx upon its inhab- 
hmit'^ to muinfain it. Tliis discrepancy between 
through and loc al tarifls Utl to the |>nu'tical aban- 
donment of nulling ikt the great flouring centres of 
the state of New York, Huch iw HiM liester and 
Black Rock. It was inipoH*«ible for llu in to main- 
tain eoiuiM tition agaiii'^t the Minneapolis miller 
who had his cereals produced at his door and had 
the flour carried to New York at twenty centH a 
hundrc<l, when they were compelled to pay more 
than that for the mere carriage o( the wheat to 
their mills, and a hlglier absolute rate for the rar- 
riaffc of the prcxluct of tlieir iiiill^ to tlie seaboanl 
— The grazing and cattle interest of tlie western 
pait of the state suflTered in consequence of the 
low rates of carriau'e from the wesli-rn country of 
cattle on the hoof, uud a destruction of interests 
took place to such an extent that imaSng and cat- 
tle raii«in]i» Itecanie a non reiuntM i iMve (ki upation 
solely by reason of discriiuiu.iuu:.' frei',rht ral(>H 
afpilMt the wcatem part of till- state. Thescsub- 
Jeria were taken tip :uiil iiL-itai- ii I'v the state 
flSQfB organ iaaliwna uud the- iurmc-rb' ulliuuce. 



who Joined hands with the chamber of commerce 
I and board of trade and transportation in insisting 

U|M>n some n nil (Hal measure against sueli di-crinii- 
I nalionit. — Another abuse, which, however, was 
canied to its extreme limit by the New York Cen- 
tral nilmad company, gave additional ground for 
complaint. This abuse was the entire abandon- 
ment of any fixed schedule of tariff rates for local 
traflic. There was a tariff of rutes M liich e\i-ted 
only for the unwary shipper wlio made his .ship- 
ment on the as.sumption that all shippers were 
treateil alike, and he was punishe<l for his want of 
, knowledge by being compclle<l to pay extortionate 
{ rates. A special nitc, whldl was entirely personal 
I lo the particular shipper, was nuide almost invaii- 
I ably, on application, hy the freight manai^r of the 
j New York Central railroad exerci>inir his discre- 
tion to make it as he saw (it. At the time when a 
letriKlative inTpstiiyntion wnN ordered , there were in 
e\i-ti iire oil ilie liiieof the New York Central rail- 
road upward of U,()OU different contracts varying 
in the most arbitrary manner the puMished sched- 
ule rat(- for llie c arria'/e of local fri inlits, I'nder- 
lying these Hjiecial rates there was neither prin- 
ciple based upon car loads or train loads as con* 
tradistiiiLjinshcd from single packages, nor upon 
extent of business or readiness of handling, nor 
any other weU-kiiown hauls of trailwi^ manage- 
ment. They were gnuifetl as the caprice, the 
whim or the interest of Ihe railway freight agent 
dictated at the hour. The charge that such dis- 
criminations and special rates existed, when made 
to the legislative committee appointed In 1879. 
was at first flatly denied, but within the first few- 
days of the investigation which followed, and to 
which reference will preMmtty be made, it was 
overwlieliiiini:Iy proved. - I'uMie opinion had T« - 
come so agitated upim the subject that at hist ail 
the opposing influences of the railways in the as- 
sembly were overcome. An investlLMf ion of the 
railway system of the state of New York was or- 
dered by the legudalure of 1879. and a committee 

np|H)inted to inve»tii:ate tlie abuses alleged to 
exist in the management of the railroads of the 
Slate of New York. This committee was com- 
p<»sed of A. B. Hepburn as chairman, H. L. 
Duguid. James Ixiw. William L. Noyes. Jamcn 
W. Wadsworth, Charb s S Baker. J. W. Husted, 
and Thomas F. Orady. Tlie conunltteo invited 
the chamlier of commerce and board of trsdo and 
transportation, which had m4ide the ( hargi s upon 
the basis of which the committee was acting, to 
appoint counsel to conduct the examination, and 
slated tliat till- 1 onimitti-c woulil give tovui h i (mui 

isci standing before it by substanlmlly adopting 
him as the counsel of the committee. Under thto 
: invil.-itioii tlie cli.iniber of coinnien e anil the board 
I of tratle and tnuisportation appointe«l the writer 
of this article as its counsel to conduct the invea- 
I ti-'Mtjon. and then during a perioil of ei'jht months 
1 the investigation pnnt eded in Ihe tttkingof ti-sti- 
mony and the preparation of Its report. — Prior 
to the appoinlmeiit of ibis rnmmilttH* a great 
• change hud token place iu ihe mauagewent uf the 
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gmrt tnmk lines in their relation to tlie public 
Mr. Ffnk— who had been the vtoe-pmldent of the 

L(Hii-«ville &, Nashville niilruad, and wlio was 
comnuBsioner or cbairmaa of tlie committee of 
the Botithern railway and Rteannhip aMociatlon, 
■wliirli was coinpri<i«*ii nf twenty five milroad>. nnfl 
vrho by ft pooling arnuigvnwat of freiglits in tlie 
<irganfaatlon of that aaaoelation had sulwtantialljr 

stopped railmad wars and cnmpftitii 'H ainMriir 
Ihetn. and tlit- succl-sh of whose manugemont had 
(Irnwn nitention to hiH execntivc nhility — ^was in- 
vited hy the railroad mapnatcsof tin- ca^t to op- 
gtuiizo, upon tln' plan of the Southern railway and 
6tcaiwl)ii> avsiM-ialioii. an or^nizatioti tr> keep Uic 
p<*arc and nininlain rateB for the trunk Urn's cen- 
tring at New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Down to that perio<l of time every attempt 
to create a " Joint punie," aa it is called in Eng- 
land, or a " pr>o|," at It la termed In the Unftra 
States, liy which, to prevent railway wars, tlie 
proceeds of freight cliar|{es were divided between 
the railway roinpanles, l»d proved fruitlem. 
flcarcely was tin- ink dry on tin- i mitrart made 
between tlte railway prcsidcntJi lief ore each par- 
ticnlor railway company attempted, in one way 
f>T anf)ther, to break away from the rontniet thtis 
made. So little under control were some of the 
freight agents, ilmt even If the railway pretiident.s 
desired to maintain the contract in its iiiteirriiy, 
they found it imp<wwible to control the various 
freiLTiit lines doing business over tiieir own roads, 
and the conirnctB wca* broken almcmt an Mton 
as made. Thereupon, in Jvnie, 1H77. Mr. Fink 
wa-s appointed commissioner of the four trunk 
lines, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvanui. 
the Erie, and the New York Central A Hadmn 
River niilroads. In DccemlK r. 187H, lie was fur- 
ther appointed commissioner of tlie combined 
trunk lines of the western roads. A contract was 
made, by wliirli, in addition to the atrrei ni* nt 
to reguiiur tariff*, each railroad corporation agreed 
to accept a certain percentage of all the freight 
that was offered. an'I to semi tO the Other lines 
which h»Ml a delicieney whatever surplus was of 
fered to tt, in consideration of which it wk.s like- 
win*, to reeeive froni the other line its own «letl- 
rieney. Sub^tHiilially it was then agreed an to 
we«t-lx»und freight, and subsequently as to i'a«t- 
bound freight, that the roads were to be o|)cTated 
with rcferenee t«i traffic as though tln-y were one 
(>or]>ornlion. and Mr Fink, as a conunissioner, 
was to sec to it thai tbis arrangt-ment was faith- 
fully carried out. He had supplied Mm a large 
staff of elerks to make tin i'i|uali7.jitions frr)m 
thne to time. A further development of thin 
principle was the appointment of arbitrators, 
three in nuiTilx r. to (ictermine disputed questions. 
The systcui has certainly resulted, first, in midn- 
tninlng rates, and secnmlly, in stopping nilmad 
wars hetwf^en the eonlniclinL' parties. \ railroad 
war, while, on the one liami, it ndiiees niies, pro- 
duee^, on the other band, pmil demoralization 
ill !iii-tt)< -- t!:e - leiiK ii! - f u i< ertainty in com- 
mercial IraiiAactiutis caused by the abbcuce uf a 



certain rate, vastly more expensive in its ultioiate 
results than the hi|^er rate for freight. — The aO 

but unanimous reiwrt of the investipiting com- 
mittee appointed in 1879 was made after an ex- 
haustive incjiiiry, contained In five doeely printed 
I volumes of testimony. This committee, in sum- 
ming up the ooaditioQ of railroad management as 
they found it in the state of New Torii. paaa In 
' review the various abuses which have grown up 
I under the management of these great highways 
by privati; corfiorations wltliout responsibility to 
the state. Tlicy refer to the evil of the drawing 
room or sleeping car companies, which, by their 
contracts with the railroad companies, create a 
special interest that diminishes the return of tbc 
sliareholdera of the railroad comimnies. They 
s])eakof the fast freight lines and express com- 
panies M now conduct as free from evil. Tbej 
condemn the methods by which the stock yards 
at the terminal i»»)inls of the railways are let otit 
1 to individuals, and speak of this as an instru- 
I mentality which Is usually attended with addl- 
tii nal ta\t s uis>n transportation. Thty roiisidrr 
I the suborganizationsof railways in the way of coal 
companlM and elevator aseoeiatlons. which an 
designate*! as barnacles \ipon eommerrr. as organ- 
ized for the purpose of tolling the commerce of 
that port (Buffalo) to the greatest possible extent. 
On alludinir to wateretl stock the ronunittce n fers 
to the fa« l that it was proved befon: them, tlnit 
$40,000,000 was probably the whole valu«- tif the 
property and equipment of the Erie Railway 
c*ompany, and that <;2.'».(KX),(XK) more would cov- 
er all the additional value of the mad, as repre- 
sented by stock and bonds and interests In other 
corporations, while It was capltallxed at about 
i |;l5ri. 000.000 ; that its eoristniclioii aeeount e,.v 
1 ered in 1873 an item of "legal expenses" of 
I $891,000: and that the watering of the stock of 
th< I'tir railway, as well as its Imnds, is estim.it«.d 
, by them lu be not less than $70,000,000. They 
proceeded to examine the accounts of the New 

York f'litrMl railway. They found that in ^f*nS 
the slot ks ,ind lioinN of the roads which at that 
lime formetl the various links of the dialu of ct>n- 
solidation thus . tT< i i< d, amounK-d to a total of 
J|12:J,000,<KH>. and that at the time w h. ii the first 
consolidation was effected, premiums, or, in other 
words, water, to tbc extent of almost $9,000,000, 
were given to the stockholders and sban-holders 
of these various roads. From 1H*W to 1S70, by tin 
consolidation of the New York Central and Hud- 
son River railroads, over $44,000,000 miaaidded to 
the combined capital of hi th the Ilndson Rivir 

I and I he New York Central roads, by stock divi- 
dends of 80 per cent, on the New York Central 
road in ]'MiH, and M per r* nt on the Hudson 

. River n>ad. — The committee {m^s in review local 

I questtons. which It ii not necessary to enter into 
h< re, on the subje< t of tlie ti nninal facilities and 
the injustice done by the diseriminstions against 

I New York by the arrangement of discrimiualing 
rates, and then they touch upon the abtise fully 

. developed before tbem, connected with the Stand- 
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anl oil company. — It appeared by the testimony 
submitted, that on Jan. 8, 1872, the Centml, Erie. 
Lake Shore and Pennsylvania roads made an 
a^rrwenent with the South Improvenent company, 
a r< nn««ylvaiiiii ci)rp<'r:itii>ii, •xivin'z to the improve 
mrnt company, ou Hliipmcut of oil to different 
points, Mbiites randni; from forty cents to $3.07 
a barrel. The aim « im nt provldetl tli it it«j ohjcct 
was to maintain the buslnesa of the South im- 
provcment company aipdnal loss or tejnry by 
competition, and that the r<^a*!s wotilil lower or 
ruiM! the gro«8 rate of transportutiun over their re- 
spective railways and comiecttiMM, to such an ex- 
tent as might be net t ssary to overcome all com- 
pKition. — When Ilje agreement iK'cnme public, 
the legislature of Pennsylvania was compelled b}' 
public opinion to vacate the charier of the corpo- 
ration. A more ingenious and secret ajirrci-ment, 
however, was 8ubse<iuently nia<le with the Stan«l- 
•rd oil company, by the railroad corporations, sc- 
curlnf to that corporation the objects which were 
intended to be s«ruml to the Smth improvement 
company. Tliis com|iany, originally composed 
of ft few enter])ri>'ing oil men of the western 
■tatrs, gradually abs^irlH-d into its manaL'i inent 
the Standard oil company of Cleveluud, the Stand- 
ard oil company of Pittsburir, the Acme oil com- 
pany of Xi-w York, the TmiM rial oil company of 
Oil City, the Atlantic refining ctmipany of Phila- 
delphia, Charles Pratt ft Co. of New' York, the 
Devoe manufacturing company of New Vnrk. J. 
A. IJo^twick & Co., and Me-isrs. Hoekfdler. Day, 
Flagler, Warden. Frew & Co., and others. — This 
combination a<rainst the remainder of the trade, 
now liandcd together under the namt; of the 
8l.tn<Ianl oil conipiiuy. it character i/.e( I by the 
committee as a flagrant violation of every prin- 
ciple of rallfMid economy and natural jtistice. It 
n -iilt. il ill driving out of lm«-iiii vs nnirly all rom 
peiitunt,.aDd enabled the Standard oil cumpaoy to 
purchaiip. at such rates as they saw lit, the refiner- 
ies <listrihute<i over tlie rnitcd States whirh they 
desired to control cither fur the pur|iONes) of man- 
vfactnrlng or to dismantle. Tliis threw tlie pro- 
dufit'Ti, diMribution aiicl r< )itiin".r of oil into the ' 
haiidx of a single corporation, to the extent, esii- I 
n)Ale<i at that time, of 95 |kt cent, of the whole 
produet In this reirard llu- enniinittee s!iy, timt ' 
from .l..iiufiry to October. IMT'J. the total t-hiiiiiients 
fn>m the oil rcjionx to all |M^ints were r2.lKXI.240 
barrels, and that all Khipmeuts to the seaboard 
would have easily borne one dollar more per bnr- 
n 1 tlijdi they diil (the rate then being alnnil luenty- 
flve cents a barrel): that, tested by the charge 
which the roads imjvivd upon every other com- 
Mi'x!ity. it f-Iii iiiM have bcrnr that iiiui h lU'ire; 
and tiiat all the trunk line» have grown into »uch 
relations with this oil company that they were 

fore»il to ff)ri i." > all tin ■-r iiii"li'iM'< tln ymiLrlit Inive 
«Hme(l.und compi^'lkHi lo l«>ok to the other prrNj- ' 
uct4 of the country for tbdr revenues; thus I 
Imnrinp their own interest in the inlerrstof the 
Standard oil company, and joining in this war of 
Maa to pnilact the ktter a^dnst Injiuy by com* i 



petition. — The attention of the committee had 
lK*en drawn to the evils conni'Cte«l with the pro.xy 
system, by which nulwojs were captured liy the 
mere purdiase of Totlng power ftam persons, 
niiiinly bankers, in whl^^e uame< large amounts of 
stock were registered, but «hich luid been sold 
aiul distiibutcd to their customers, and wero left 
on the stock books of the eumpanie^, standing in 
their names, simply for prudeuiiol reasons. This 
situation gave to such persona a laiige irotliig 
power in the railway without a substantinl iiili r 
est or stoke in the result of the vote. To petrous 
who desired to eaptura the road. It was a strong 
temptation to piir< li:\<e '^nih vntinvr power; and, 
to jM-rsons who had no pi i iiuuii iit interest in the 
mad, it was n roiTesjxiiiding tt inptation (oseilthe 
power, the evil eJIectH of which sale they were 
not called upon personally to bear. The commit- 
tee, thercfoiv, rccommende<i the |«ssagc of a bill 
to remedy this abuse. — The committee likewise 
condemned the system of the reports to the state 

engineer and survt vor. :iiid then pas>fd under 
review the system of special rates, which was 
founded upon no other basis than the arMtraiy 
will of the freight agent in giving individual ship- 
pers, located iu the same town, rutvH varying as 
much M thirty cents a hundred. The committee 
investigated llu- theory that had been adviiiu ed by 
all the railroad exi)crt.sof "charging a tratlic what 
it win bear.** Of this they said. that. " ns to an, 
increMM' of from fifteen ot-nts in August to forty 
eeiits in Novendx'r on graiu. the rate was raiM d 
simply lK'eati!*e the condition of the market ^^ n 
ranted it, and the produet could bear it. It would 
be difllcuU to make a criticism upon tlial ruise 
which public judgment would Mi--tain, but we are 
distinctly told that public interest plays au iusig* 
nMcant rfile in the thefttre of railroad manage- 
nx iit. Il is at Ix'st but a MTVlce waiting upou 
tlie inlcreiit of the stockholden. The wrung con- 
sista in exercMng ■ censorship over the biMinesa 
alT.iir^ of the ( onuiiunily ; seeretly, arbitrarily 
and unequally varying rates, building up this, 
d«v»loplng tbiat; not cmly performing the proper 
futii-tiniis of trjins|>orlafion. but taking into con- 
Nidi ration the prolmble or ixissible prt>lit of a 
shipment, an«l adjusting their rates uceunilngly. 
If the shijtper is lil«ly to make a large profit, 
they conjjHl him to divide; if the margin is a 
• lose one, they determine whether the Khipinent 
shall be made or not, whether il shall result in 
a pmflt or Iom. Tlius, under this system of 
management and this method of giving rate-., in 
every merchant, every mauufactun,r, every hhip- 
per, and, through them, every individual alonj; 
ttie 5.fi00 mill's of milroad in (his .-.tale, \\iili it-- 
five hundred millkms of cupiial, measurably in the 
power of these corporations. Conciliate their good 
will. ei)urt their favor, ami favondilf rates will fol- 
low : inrur their ho^tility, an«l ll»e margin of ilu-ir 
di-pleasure may b»' rend ou yourfrdght bills." — 
Tlif ••omTiiiiiie ^Jx•ak of the enormous |M)litical 
inlluence which it> wielded by cor[KirHi ions having 
in their employ, in 19J9, upward of 90,000 votem 
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Thcjr speak also of the contemptuous disr«g(nd 
exblUted the nUlroAd corponitiom of the itate 

to fill- inillinir ind-rc-l, in Aiiril, 1879. when tlicy 
unswcrwi a IcmpenUc HluU'nifiit of (rrievauccs 
by aaying, "that the flnt condition of haviog 
theBlHst('!ii (l til w!»s ti^rctnu-t (Iicir siirnnturcs from 
aoertaiu cireulur, diit('<l Man li l.",. 1879. " iu which 
theie grievanoes wi re staled in moderate terms, 
and " to withdraw tlioir support from a pro rata 
freight bill, which was then iH-fore the a>s«'nihly." 
— The committee conchuie their analysis of the 
testimony with the citation of the Shoclkopf & 
Matthews a^rcemont. whereby the New Tork 
Ceiitnd railroad bound itself to cany to New 
York, for tUei»« millers situated at Niagara Falls, 
at a pro rate of the through east-bound rate on 
grata or flour, winterer it may Im-. which euahled 
these millers to maintain tlieir mill in full opera- 
tion while their neighhora were gning out of busi- 
ness simply liccau^e they liad not ns favorable a 
contract. The contract aptteaicd to liave been 
made ff>r five yest«, and was to be valid on con- 
dilion tlijif it was lu Iw kept tiecn t, Pcr^otial 
discrinunuti«*u could no fartiier go lliati was illus- 
trated in that cane. — This invest i;:at ion proved 
conclusively that every chare^e that had been made 
agiuuMt the railway cori«>rationH by the commer- 
cial bodies of the state was under stated rather 
than over-stated ; that these great trusts had fallen 
into the luinds of persons who eicptoited them for 
their personal lH.*nefil solely ; that the public was 
only in so far regarded as any tyrant would re- 
gani tlie public ; that ft was dangerotu to exas- 
jw rnte them too much ; and that as fn i^rht ehar^'es 
arc in the nature of taxes, if you want a continu- 
ous revemie from taxation, it must stop short of 
confiscation. — The recoramendntions of theoom 
mittec, therefore, were emb(Niie<l in bills which 
embraced, in substance, the commission bill which, 
with some sliirlit mndifications, had Ikih pri-- 
viouuly drafted at the request of the Ixanl of 
trade and traD«;portatiou ; a bill upon tiu* .sui)je< t 
of railway proxies, railway consolidations and 
stock waterings ; a bill to regulate the tranH|>orta- 
tion of freight by the railroad corporations, t*o as 
to prevent unjust discrimtnatioas ; and a bill to 
insure a uniform system of accounts and a differ- 
cut systeni of rei>orts. — Of these bills, the one 
to create a board of conuuisKioncrs became law ; 
likewise the one. with considerable modification 

and amendm<iil. upun the subje* t of proxyvot- 

mg; also tlio one which prescribed a different 
method of pandering accounts. The other bills 

failrrl of ii<ii>;iiii>n - !>iiriiiLr this periisl, tin- 
valuable reis>rts ou internal commerce, i,sj,ui'«i liy 
Mr. Joseph Nimmo, chief of United States bu- 
n*au of stafisiics. niiled c ti-Mi nlily in cn-atitiL^ nn 
cnlii;hteni'd public opitu.m ou Uic n l.tiions vt Ww 
railways to the slate, and the part that they i> r 
form in the movement of the commerce and de- 
velopment of the industry of the nation. — The 
New York commissi' >n bill was ])a»sed, and Gov. 
Clevehmd. as one of hU fintt acts after bis install- 
flMOtiDtoofllce, appointed Mcssn. Ssnan, O'Don- 



nell and Rogers conunisslonerB. The bill autbor- 
ixed the chamber of commerce, the board of trad* 

antl tr;ins]nirtatii)n, am! tin- anti-monojKijy leacue, 
to nomiuaie one of tiic coumiissiouers to the gov- 
ernor; and Mr. O'Donuell was so nominated by 
two of the tliree iKxlies. and the gtivemor, imder 
the bill, n)iuie the appoiulmenl. — IJy the estab- 
lisiunenl of this commission, the l"n>i Mru;.';:'ie 
between the railways of the state of New York 
and the people was brought to a close, favorably 
to the people. A Inxly was now interposed, with 
power somewhat similar to that of tie MabMtcbu- 
setts commission, between the people and the 
powerful railway corporations, clothed with au- 
tliorily for searching and continuous invesUgatiOtt 
and, in ail probability, that body will prove to be 
a iK'rmanent one. The sens*' of responsibility in 
the performance of the task, together with the 
natural aptitude of lutdllgeBt men to grow to the 
w ork they have in hand, will, in time, nifike this 
commission a valuable aid to proper legiiilution. 
The important interests constantly connected with 
fli<' subject connnitted to their care, will cause 
tiie work of the ctimmlysion to be carefully 
watched, and the strong temptations that aiw 
placed in the way of these commissioners, in con- 
sequence of the enormous wealth and power of 
one of the parties constantly before it, wiQ in- 
evitably cause the commission to act with pm- 
dence. for the i)urpose of shielding themselves 
against suspicion. — During the stime years, other 
states had parallel experiences with struggles for 
the appointment of r^road commisdonen. Thera 
are now in existence fourteen railroad comrai»- 
sions in the various states of the Union, wbosa 
business it is to supervise and investigate, if not 
control, the railmafl corporations within the state; 
to report such anicmlatory laws as iu their opin- 
ion are necessary for the purpose of comcting 
the abuses incident to railmid mnnngein<'nt ; and 
to cause actions to be instituted to prevent cither 
violations of charter HmilatioM or violations of 
the rights of ship|>er8 or passengers, which msy 
be brought to their notice. — During the last 
five years, efforts were made in the Uiuted States 
congress to create a board of railroad commii' 
sionera for the United Slates, to exercise over 
all the railway corj>orations doing an intersl.nte 
business the same kind of supervision and con- 
trol as Is exercised by the various state com- 
missioOR over corporations c hartered by the sev- 
eral States. Almost jtari panu witli this at- 
tempted reform, an annual effbrt Is made in 
ronjrress to reL'ulate interstate comnierre, with- 
out the intervention of a conunission, iu the pas- 
sAgc of a freight bill, in the nature of a pro rat* 
bill, eontaining anti disi rimination clauses. Thus 
f.ir. the ailvucatt-s of the two meiisun-s have op- 
posed each other, and no gtKxl results will prob- 
ably he accomplished lutil the friends of federal 
legislation agree upon a commission bill, as the 
entering we<lge to such legisl:itii)n as should 
properly be passed by the United States, for Ike 
purijose of making this cnonnous toterskt, la lh» 
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nsrgregate more powerful than any sin 
orpiniication, ammMble to the bctk-r cihk (-utmU>rl 
public powiT, as ripn^intcd in tlu- rniicd Statt-s 
COtigrcsH. The niilrDad f()ri>oialiou>, orirani/cii 
bf tlie stati-H, have thus far rcritted, nt cvt-ry step, 
cverj itU«mpt to make tUcm amenable to federal 
legislation. Although many of these corporatious 
derive their fiiurtiT powers from wvtrul states, 
ami aufaatattliallj run can over tUe territory of 
half the Union, they nevertheleaa ituist that thejr 
are MiiK iiuble only to such statr-s a.H have granted 
them their charter privilcgca, and that the United 
States eoograa can not firoperly exercioe any con- 
tIDl over them. - The necessity of the case, aa well 
■aaound logic, fighia agaiunt their cause; and the 
tfane is not far Sstant when all the peophi of the 
T'nitt d Sinfe«, as n'pre>4'nt<Hl in the <reneral gov- 
irnmetil, uiust take in hand the railway corpora- 
tiona of the Unltitl States, concentrated as they 
now arc in power by l>fcomiug more and more un- 
der Uic control of a few leading mindi*. who can he 
gathered together in a single room of a private 
geotieraan's house, and, for weal or for woo, can, 
and do, more materially afTect the welfare of the 
people of the United Slates than can any rejjre- 
aentatire body which has been otganized in any of 
tlie stales of the Union, or under tlie fedetal oon- 
■tituticin. It is, tlicn foir, not u figure of SiM i-ch 
to say that an iinperium in iinperio haa grown up 
in the ooarannt^. which, by combination and 
conrentmtion of power, is more powerful than 
the comuiuuity, and that the question of making 
it amenable to the general powers of the govem- 
nit nt i<i no longer one of exixnlieiiry, but one of 
prime necessity. — This brings us to a conMdera- 
thm of some of the general queHlionn, which are 
a* yet unsoIv»»d problems, with reference to the 
government of railways, cither by the state or by 
private management. — The general result of in- 
▼osligation upon the question of railways within 
the past fifteen years, in the United Btates, an«l 
the development that has taken place, both in rail- 
way construction and in many of the evils ioci- 
dent to railway admintiitniilan, have mndiHed both 
piihlii opiiiiiin and the o|)iiiiouof experts who are 
not blinded by personal interest, on the subject 
of the Mtent to which oompetitlon Is a reguhtor 
f'f i!ie price of service in ndlway tniTisj>i>rfation, 
It went hard for the free trader to surrender hia 
faith In competition, and to admit that it is not a 
lUllversjdly ap|ilicab|e priii' ijil'v It has now been 
nwertaiued that, nolwilh-stuuding the enormous 
prognias of railway construction in the United 
Sutes within the paxt thirty years, railways can 
never be mulliplie<l to 8uch an extent as to make 
them compete in the same sense that grocers, 
balchets, hatters and shoemakers compete. They 
win be at war for a lime, and then comes a long 
periiKl of peace, whin tlie railways work un»ler 
combination even at competitive points. It is 
difllcult to tell whether tlie war is not more in juri- 
oil* llinn the pea<'e, so far as public interest* are 
concerned. Wlien there ia competiliuu between 
ifnd lnileia,aiilonM» an Healed alike at one or 



the other shop in the pun-hase of the commodity 
they want, and even if flay weiv not m treated, 
no gn at harm would Ik- tloue. A railway war 
is generally carrii-d on sicretly for a considero- 
lile period of time befon^ o|^icn hoKtiliiies begin. 
Railways, in vying with each other, seek to obtain 
the more important customers from each other, 
and ujake concessions to larger 8hipper>, which 
they are not ready to make to the smaller men. 
This instantly gives to the larger shipper so grnit 
an advantage in addition to iluit wliirh li«' alrmily 
has by rea^n of his greater capital over the 
smaller man in the same line of trade, that the 

smaller dealer does his business at a lf>ss ; he 
covers that his formidable rival cmi oiler gooda al 
prices with which he can not compete, and he la 
frequently <lriven out of business or into bank- 
rnpliy by reaMUi of a .secret advantage wliich his 
stronger competitor has in tianaportation mies. 
Thus monojK)ly bn-eds monojMily, and central- 
ization of business is built up. not by greater 
natural aptitode, but by injustice ami wiomg. 
Even during periods of railway peace these 
advantages arc frequently got and maintained 
by tiie more formidable .»hipp<T for the jturixisc 
of tying him to a particular railway, with the 
mischievous tendency to make the poor poorer 
and the rich richer. This per>-i>nal sy-lem of 
tariffs produces absolutely the same eiloct as 
unequal taxation. As the beneflclal results of 
competition are not obtained by duplicating lines 
such additional routes are an evil rather than a 
good. The large expenditure of capital In creat* 
ill'.: tlie duplicate line might have been savetl. 
since hut V(,ry few nulway corporations iti the 
worlil have their road IxhI taxed to their maximum 
capacity. The existence of the new line built 
for competition is In reality an investment of 
an enormous amount of capital to divide ilie traf* 
tic which the existing Une ia perfectly compe> 
tent to carry, and results in the trafflc being done 
at a wry much greater c.\|ienM' for li\( <l charge* 
than if the existing road had added to its rolling 
stock facilitlea and had been permitted akme to 
nccnmm(Klat<- such tratlic. When jwaee is in;nle, 
rales arc fixed so high as to ailurd u rea»ouablo 
expectation of a return upon a very large amount 

of capital nnneces-ariiy exiM'nde<l in the build- 
ing of so-called rival lines. This has led to the 
general conviction, that, for economising capital 
an<l pnxlucinL'. through these in-«trunu titalities of 
commerce and of triule, the nia.vinuim result for 
the benefit of sticiety, it would be better were we 
to start {U nortf; and instead of dealing with exist- 
ing condititnis. to transfer to a corjKjration a defi- 
nite field for its o|K'rations. under strii I suix-rvis- 
Um of its tariff rates, and to stipulate that the cor- 
{Miration shall not be interfered with as to the field 
so long as it ki cps down its rale to a certain jnt. 
ccniagc of profit. At almost every western point, 
wliether in Colorado, Utah or Arizona, we And 
railway corponitions jimt coiisfriK t< d. and who 
operate uptm tlu-ir mods two «<r three trains a day 
•U included, tlireatened with rival enicrptisGa, 
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which propose to divide between them the little 

traflic that then' is, and to destroy the prolltablr- 
new of the capital investment in the original line, 
M that in the end the busineM divided between 
iln in. at extortionate rates, i< ni>t siidU imt to pay 
for operating expenses and fixed charges on butli 
cspttalfaatloos. But we are not now called upon 
to deal with this qm-'ifion d' ikto, ns railway de- 
velopment in the United Stateii ha» pntceetled to a 
point to make aasigoments of ficids almost iropos- 
iiible of aeromi>li^hmi tU tlirouirli the iii-.tnim« n 
tality of lepslaliuu. Tiie niiluay conipauie.i tlieni- 
•elves are beginning to diicuM the expediency, as 
a matter of self -preservation, of comin)» to some 
agreement as to fields between thera. This, how- 
«ver, will be extremely diflicult to accomplish hy 
▼oluntaiy action. However faithfully existing 
railroad ooqMratlbnB adhere lo an agreement not 
to invade eaeh other's lii'M. tlu' iili^cnce of legis- 
lation liolding the railway corporution to a strict 
aoeountabilitj as to charges within the field with 
reference to which it by common con-t iit 
obtains a monopoly, makes such an agreement 
one that the courts would probably declare void 
as against public pulley, and it would, in reality, in 
the abiience of such .>iU|Krvi<iiQn and control, be a 
«0tt8pimcy against the public. That the railway 
corporations already diM iiss these <pie><t ions, and 
ln'trin to regard tiie oceupalion of a tield as u 
riL,'lit aririing from the circumstancet of the case 
in favor of the particular railway occupying 
it, is an indication tliat the railways thcm.sclve« 
have Bbandonc«1 all pn'tense of com|K-titiou iu 
tlie same sense in which that term is understood 
in private enterpr!Be«. The practical consolida- 
tions rapidly pmin diiiLT under the ( <>nuni>sioner- 
ships such as that of l'''iuk''i, will tend somewhat 
toward llie solution of this problem, because it 

will enable (be govrnnnent to di .d will) these 
corporations upon the basis of their dealing with 
each other, and at some day or another to prac- 
tically ap]><>int fields to conL'lnmenitr- binlies of 
railway eorporalious in following out the line 
traced by their voluntary action. — One of the 
peculiarities of niilway eomjw tilion is. that the 
un»ucees.sful comiH-tilor iu a railwu}' war, driven 
to insolvency, unlike the uiutucccs.sfui competitor 
in mercantile life who is driven into in!«olvency, 
is not thereby driven out of the market. Tlie 
insolvent corporation becomes in many respects 
a menace to the solvent corporation more for- 
midable than it was in its solvent condition. It 
lieiriii-, in riiilway parlance, to ■'run wild" after 
its insolvency, being exonerated from i>aying inter- 
(Dt upon iKmds. or dividends upon stock. Being 
required to earn simply o]uratlng exj^en'.es, it 
carries on a war of rates with a reckleissness that 
tltreatcnsto break the solvent eoiporation fighting 
it into tin- same condition of insolvency. There- 
fore, during the active niilway war of IHTV", 
carried on lictween the New York Centnd, the 
Eric, the Baltimore it Ohio and ili« Pennsylvania 
railroatU. tije n>ore fuvtirably placed New York 
Central railroad did not dare to cany tlic war lo 



a point which would drive its adversaries into in- 
solvency, lest the insf)lvency of the lialtimore & 
Oiiio railroad, and possibly of tbe Pennsylvania 
railroad, might threaten the solvency of the New 

York ("ciiiral. The motive and the facility for 
combination are so great that combination will 
almost invariably take the place of oompetllioQ; 

and ndlway managers and Iriri^latnrs nnist now 
recognize as a fact tliat the mil ways are nut, and 
can not, without the interference of government, 
1m; Kubjecteil, within any pcricxl of tiniealmtit which 
we need give ourselves any concern, to the law of 
competition to that degr. e that we may look for 
tlie same results as in other departments of human 
activity, with any confident expectation of max- 
imum results to society at minimum expense. The 
natural law of competition being inapplicable, the 
question of governmental interference, therefore, 
resolves itself simply into one of dcirree: how far 
is it expedient to regulate railways by the public? 
and that depends very much upon other questions 
to wlii( h in this country we can not shut our eyes. 
— An political machinery ha-s, by a vicious party 
Kvstem which by no means can find its complete 
rorri < live intfaemles of civil servic*- refoiin. more 
and more insidiously divesteil the (MXtple of Mcif- 
govcrnment within the past generation, we aie 
in a conilition in which is j)rescnted the question 
when we sjKak of govcrnuienial control, not 
whctlier the railways shall manage themselve'^i, or 
the people, through the govemnu-nt. shall control 
their management, but whether the railways, 
liande<l together in organizations, having at their 
head imwerful, oAtute, intelligent and somewhat 
unscrupulous men, shall, in lutein in which they 

have a large intm -^t ati l in which they must 
pay to public welfare some regard, varj'ing in 
degree according to circumstances, manage those 

important trnst'^. or whether llie politicians, eiiual- 
ly unscrupulous and astute, but not quite equal 
in IntelllgeBee as banded together in party ma- 
chinery', shall, in the interest of ihns*' political 
orgiuiixations which represent evcu more remole- 
I ly the public interests than the railway direc- 
tion reprt'sonts them, manage tho«e iinjvirtanl 
trusts for them. There are many im|>ortant re- 
form^, tlurefore, in otir governmental nachin- 
ery which roust proceed coutcmporaneottsiy with 
the transfer of power from the corporation man- 
agement to public control Ix'fore we can hope 
I for any great relief from public control aa com- 
I pared with corporate management. It is. there- 
fore, well to pr.nf iil slowly e\en in a projwr 
direction until the machinery of government in 
the United Kintes shall be emancipated more 
from the l)o>-sisni, political cnrniption and dll- 
cauery cuncumitaut and attendant under esirt- 
ing representative and party conditions. It must 
he adniitttnl that the diru tion must be toward 
governmental control, hut this imposes u(>on the 
]>eople of the l'nil<Nl Slates the duty of nuking 
its governmental machinery tit to exercise such 
control. Neither the stale nor feileral madiinery 
is as yet in that condition. — Another impurtaot 
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question which must be taken in band with n-fcr- 
enco to railway management, to to Ihul munf 
proper basis for railway charges. The doctrine 
which now prevails among railway mannsers, of 
chargin;: the trnific nil that it will hear, the btusis 
Upon which Ita cliUHMaaition as well aa ita tariff 
rmtes depends, is momtronsly unjust, and ahould 
be riidii-iilly ( liani;i'<|. It true llial thorespoa> 
stbility ou the purl of a curiKtralion for the cw- 
riage of a cum of tllks is freater than it Is irhen 
it curries a bule of cotton Hut the difference in 
the rate chnrgtxl is nut buiKi-i upon the alight 
premium which would represent an Indemnity 
fund fiT till- Ifis-ics tiny miL'lit i>iw>;iMy incur by 
the Id-^-^ of the package, but the diU'erence 'l» bttattl 
n-ally upon the supiMMd proflt that theneiebant 
or joblRT iuak(>s on a case of .silk as compareti 
with the liale of cotton, and tliat he can alTord, 
therefore, to divide with the railway the larger 
amount in the general result. This makes this 
senrfce differ fmm that of any oUier rendered 
uikIit CMrniw tition in society. What regulates 
prices ordinarily is the cost of production, not 
brne6t to the consumer. The ounce of laodsnum 
that is inlf-ndeil to cure n l«>othiiche costs at the 
Mt>rc of the druggist the same sum aa tJie lauda- 
nam which is to save a life. Tlie um to whidi 
tlic nhjn t ix to l)r put. or the Ix-nctil < <iiifiTre<l 
upon the conHumer, dueti nut alTei i the price. It 
la said, in answer to this poaitioo, by the railway 
lliaoai;er. tli:it he must regard his trafTlc as a 
whole, ami iluit. by rejkson uf the jjreater value «)f 
thcw tir>it-< laiw go<Kls iind thehifiher charije which 
be can make on them, he is enabled to carry the 
loweot price gtxHls at a rate at which they C!Ui be 
mored, ami that, if he were precluded from 
diai^l^Qg tiM liigher rata on goods as readily 
handled, Imt which are much more valuable ta 
money, he COUld not <arry ores, tti.il >.r s'one at 
any such rata as would justify ibeir traui>pona- 
tion from place to place. There Is force In this 
position, but n(»t to the extent to whirl) it i» ' 
claimed, and in that reqiect intelligent investiga- 
tion and careful fcovemmental control will have 
to strike a ni<*:ni which will l>e more just limn the 
exiAtiug chis»it)cattonH, nnd m adJu^l the rules 
both to consumer and producer as to enable all 
cla"v*« of comniodilics to Im.- moved withont doing 
lnja>*tioe to the raihvuy corjwiralion. '— Thr appli- 
cation of the doctrine of charging whut the traffic 
will lH>ar. subhtontially makes the railway cor- 
poration a fipiH-ial partner, without investment of 
capital, in ever}' enter[>rise along its line. The 
estent to which unacrupidous traffic managera 
and agents can. for their private emolument, carry 
tlds |Hiwer of enforced cop;irln<r-lii[>. iind that 
this power te availe<l of, ts exemplitied in the fact 
that oo comparatively moderate saUries these traf • 
BciBaiiav'' rs V. rv "fri ll d.i Ixi ome men of great 
fortOBCS, withiu a very few years. It is a power 
lo which modem saeiBty has known no parallel 
Hnre the d:tys of iIk^ fanners p-neral of Fraiu e, 
wbu, in conHideratiun of a sura lolal |>uid into the i 
ncBch tfoworj dwiBf the corrupt ngtaej of the I 



duke of Orleans, and the reign of Louis XV., 
obtained the privilege of having a sectioa of 
France farmed out to them to tax at their own 
will. It is therefore absolutely essential with 
ix'ferenee to traiLs porta tion lines, that without 
thereby tlxiog absolute rates, severe penal ties 
shall by legislation be imposed for breach of the 
pttblic trust for lu rsonal cinN, ntul also sirinirent 
penalties imposed upon the making of dibcrimina- 
tions between persona of the same locality. It Is 

likewise the duty of tin- pubiie to see to it that 
some unit, whellier cur load or train loud, be es- 
tablished, upon the basis of which all shipper* 
shall be treated alik*-, nnd to phue the nmaller 
.shipper uiH>n some bsysis of ecjUality with the 
larger Hhip|K'r. The smaller xhipiK^r should by 
law be |M-rmittetl to avail himself, in eouibiimtion 
with other people, of the car load unit. — Muxi* 
mum charge;* have, in the experience of England, 
been found to bo almobt universally useless. The 
economies in railway traffic arising from steel 
rails, improved roadbeds, better gradients, the 
greater power of engines. redtK-eil rates of fuel, 
and through lines obviating breaking of bulk, 

have hi-vn so L;r( at within tlie p:isl liflccn year* 

that any lair rate at one period of time becomes 
at any other period so excessive as to cease to he 

a criterion. Maximimi niles, theri forr, wheu 
fixed, mml be su arrungeil um li> be luider the 
supervision of some tribunal commanding public 
contldi inc uihI nulhi<ri/.> <l to i-xereise' such super 
vision, and to bu from time io time registered 
ujHjn a lower .scale with reference to cott of Irafllc. 
— A serious grievance in rel.iti<iu to American 
railway administration arises froni railway tarifTs 
being secret, and subject to sudden changes or 
modiflcations. Mo tariff of tnuisportution rales 
should be permitted to becban<;ed. except upon 
pn \ iouH n(»ti( e of a rtmsidcraliif i» rio<l of time. 
£ven the lowering of a tariH rate produces at 
the outset as much Anaaclal and commercial dis- 
' tnrbance as the riiisiti'.,' of it docs. It is siid that 
the knowledge ubtuiueil by the uIUcits uf the 
Standard Oil company in 1880, that the tariff 
niti's (m oil would be suddenly increas«Hl by the 
raiiruad c<)r|K>rutiuus, gave to that combinatiou 
a profit of several milHons of dolhirs. Whether 
true or not, is immaterial. It is possible for sjK-cial 
favored private interests lu be iufurnietl wcretly 
of an intended sudden change of tariff on an im- 
portant commodity. In comM><{uencc of that in- 
formation, which necessarily chan<res the price of 
that commodity at the iM»int of delivery or at the 
point of shipment, the making of a purcliase or 
a sale In advance, boxed tipon that knowledt'e, 
givi's Hbsoliiie riTlMinty of a lariic prolil, whit h is 
so much wrested from those who du nut know it. 
This is an advantage which should not be permit- 
ted to remain in ilu' hands of niihvay administru 
tors to make u»e of. either fur perstmal ends or for 
the benefit of f rien<hi 9» they may sec fit. A law. 
tlKTfforc. prnvjclitii,' with f;reut strin::ency that ail 
I tarills shall be publishe«l for at leuj»l tiix months in 
i advance, and thai no mudillcaUons thereof shall 
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be {KrmHted during that tfme. fs a necemity to 
avoid this niis<-liicf. TarilTs also should be pub- 
lished at every station, with claiiiiillcations, so that 
vrwy man doing bminen with the raOway corpo- 
ration slimild bo pcrmittetl. at a plaiu i', at rvcry 
station either of delivery or of receipt, to t ompiire 
his freight biils with the published tari£f rutcn, 
and see to it that lie is fairly tn-atcd. Every dc- 
Tfationfrom the tariil to a favoruil shipper should 
xesoHin Imposing upon the railway corporation 
. that allows such a deviation the payment, to every 
other shipixT. of a rebate Irnsed upon the lowest 
ehipment made. This penalty woald be so severe 
that there would bo no loqgorany favored ship- 
pers, and it i» right that it iboold be so, because, 
of all evils incident to American railway adminis- 
tnUioD, that of personal favoritism has been the 
BMMt ahamelaM and the moet miwhieTons. — An* 
other problem pn-sented by thp f .\istin<^ condition 
of Uie ndlwaya in the United Staler, is that which 
ailMa from Mcreey of mauigement. This arfl 
must be dealt with radically. One of the primp 
motives for secrecy of management is the enor- 
mou8 advantage which at the pnaent day it gives 
to the mnna<.'<Ts in the maintenance of their jww- 
er. They alone know where the stockhohlers are 
to be found, and can therefore control votes by 
the knowledge of how to reach or buy them, thus 
perp(;tuating their control. A uother motive is the 
advantage thus alTtmled for stock 8peculation«. 
The board of managers, by keeping unto them* 
•olvea the knowledge that thi Ir property Is losing 
hcaTlly in comparative tralfu-, can •-i ll their own 
hokUngs and go short of the market, under cir- 
eumstanoea which will yield them an absolute 
certainty of profit on the transa< tion. This gives 
them an enormous advantage over the community 
by depleting the pockets of the unwary, who find 
themselves !«addled with stocks nt high prices, 
bought montli-s in advance of the public announce- 
ment that the road is in difllciilties. The knowl- 
edge of rapid gains in the (h-velopment of busi- 
ness likewi-'c gives, so long as it can Iw kt^\^l secret, 
alike advantage in pun hase of Htock. This ad 
vantage has been exploiteil to such a degree in the 
Unitetl States that the invc-sling public has iKJCome 
iusj)iml with a general distrust for niilmad st<H k 
inrcstments. — In the states of the Union and in 
the United States the existing condition of legis- 
lation whic h givi the ali^ ilnte enntnl of corpo- 
rate enterprises into the hands of majoriii«>H of 
stock, and which gives to such stock equal weight , 
lends it-elf to this sp4 1 ii s of nianagemenl, and 
pbccs the stockhoUlers' interest, as well as the 
pulrfic, at the mercy of this class of railway di- 
rectors. TIh' majority of the holders of rei ortl at 
the time of the clo-ini: of the Intoks of a coi i«)ra- 
tion, have, nt the anniial election, the power to 
rh-< l the whole boanl of din'clors. As much of 
the Hiock of great railway lines in \h^1 United 
Stati-s is held abroad, and is not inuisfcnxHl on 
the books to the nrtual ownrn* of the property, 
but remains registered in the names of the per- 
wom who had long before patted with all interest 



therein, there is, at the time of the closing of tlie 

iKMiks in a great many of these niilroad cnrpoi a 
tions, a largo fictitious holdership, ranging from 
one-half to one^ghth of the whole capital stock 
holding inff-'^t, and this fictitious hoMing fre- 
quently conirulH such election. Who are tictitic>u« 
and who are true holders ara, as a general rule, 
approximately known to the directors. The di- 
rectors, therefore, can sell tlieir real holdings at 
high prices, and can purdiase at low prices the 
fictitious holdings or power to wield proxies, and 
thus, for the purpose of depleting the road, cap- 
ture the railway, in which neither they nor the 
conatituency that elected them, have a subMantial 
interest. This evil also can be Tcmedled by Icgis- 
lation. Severe penalties should be imposed ui>on 
any one, having no interest in the corporation, of- 
fering to vote, or voting, either personally or by 
giving a proxy to vote, at any eI(^-tion of directors 
of such corporation. — The severest blow, how- 
ever, which could be dealt to corporate inisnuui* 
agenient. woidd be the rigorous fntroductJoil of 
minority representation in boards of direction, 
which would make secrecy of management, as 
against the interest of shareholdei's, .sulwtaiitially 
imposKiblo, and would prevent the possibility of 
the recurrence of some of the worst abuses which 
characterize their administration. Suppose twenty 
directors were to be elected, the reform would con- 
sist in allowing each section of one-twentieth of 
the atockholding interest to elect one director, by 
accmnulattttg their votes upon a single name, or by 
distributing their votes for one or more, as they 
may see fit. This Is the cumulative plan. An- 
other la the preferential or list plan, in allowing 
each twentieth part of the constitnenry to tlect 
one diretrtor, by preferences indicated on a ballot. 
In the order of the names aa printed. When the 
first name has a quota sufficient to elwt him. 
I. f., one iweniielh of the votes cast, the ballot is 
counted for the second name, and 80 forth. The 
result of this system of niiimrity reprrsontation 
would lie to make of the hoaul of direction a re- 
duced photogniph of the wliole constituent body, 
and make it imiM)««sibIc to capture an organization 
like n railway from the actual owners thereof . Any 
one of the numentus plans suggested for securing 
minority representation, if applied to cori>orate 
management, would successfully accomplish that 
result. The ohjection which has lieen urged to 
the adoption of minority representation in puhlk 
reprpsontativc bodies, has no validity to corporate 
cle< tinn> us in corjvmitions n' ithiT localises nor 
persons are 8upiM>sed to be repret<euted, but pu u 
ntary Intervsta only. It would better secure fair 
representation than docs the Et!gli•^h system of 
diminished value of vi>ies in pn'|>ortion to stock- 
holders' interests, J. f .,oue vote for every share up 
to ten, nn addiliDtial votr' for every five others 
beyond the lirst ten, and one vote for every ten 
beyond one hundred slures; or the cla^isification 
plan, by which only a few directors of the whole 
retire eacli year; minority representation would 
give psnnamuj In maiiageDient, and ptefcal 
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the pwamping of the ^nIl■rl•^ts of the smaller 
•han holdcrN - /'w ntta tarilTs are the refuge of 
people of lit lie thought on iIhs subject of railway 
nmiuigetnent. It Ih fair that for thehnul or for 
the car load al<inc tlu-rc should not Ik? |>frmitte(l a 
higher rate for tlie ttaorter distance Ibaa for the 
looger, M it ia manifestly unjust arttlldany to 
wholly Wtp6 out iiiul t VI II to reverse the advan- 
tagea of proximity to the market; but to arrive at 
aoythinjEr like a jnit'condttslon on this aubject, 
it will iH-nert'fisary for the r;n!\v!iys ihems4'lves, <ir 
through legiiUalioD to be cumpeUeii. to makG a 
dlailnctkm In their UfA0A nam between what 
they flmru'e for terminal liandliu!? and what they 
chur^ for the haul. Thu terminal hamiliag at 
a prv*t market la dEeeted on bo lai:ge a acale 
that ir ran hi- done at very mu( h lower rnivs for 
eai'li (Kittii ular packtigc than the terminal hand- 
ling; at a way station. The cars are more likely 
to l>e> fillo«l than they arc at way stations, ao that 
a IMTpetual difference must exiat in favor of the 
facilities of commerce which the great cenlren of 
activity produce. Tliia would be repreaented by 
lower lermfnal chargea for placea like New York, 
Bttfhlo and C'hicaL'o. tlian at the small way sta 
tiona or small hamleta along the line. And the 
haul would be proportionately mtich leaa, and 
justly ^*o, from extreme p' inls of cdiut iitration 
of freights to extreme iwiuts of market, In-caasc 
the whole train loads would f(o unbroken atraight 
llin>u_'h. On tlw other hanil, it should not Ix* 
(M-nuitleil lo l)e ho much less as to invert the situ- 
ation, and to make the more distant |M>int mora 
fiiVOrably sitanled to the seaboard than the nearer 
point. — Pn> nita fn iirht rates disn gard the laws 
of coiurn<-ii r in tiiat particular, and must there- 
fore be reeetled from wherever iotro<luced. On 
the other hand, we must not lie blind to the 
Jiihtiflcation which lies at the root of the demand 
for pro rata rates, i. the unrighteousness of 
inverting the natural situation, which is ordi- 
narily «lone under the spur of a railroad war at 
competitive points, under Uic effect of which the 1 
intermrdbte localities, whteh are at the mercy of | 
the m*>no|Kily jviwer of the railway, must sufTer 
the burden of the war. This can Iw remedieil only 
by legislation, but in that particular care must be 
Inken tliat the legislation shall not go t<K> far, as 
in doing s<» it defeats its own ends, bicause ii 1h - 
cotni-s impracticable to work tmder It, and the re ! 
p«"al of the law leavw matter* worse than before 
iIk; law was enacttd, as the un«ue( c^vful law is 
nsfdasan argument against the i \]h nev of any 
law on that subject. — A director f«>u n > I - ; m e ulaiing 
to the slock of hb own road , either ) ly p u r< ' hasc on 
nWffiM or sides on nuirgins, shoidd )>e severely 
puAlfthed. The Urmpuiion to sucrilice the inter- 
ests of the rosd to sohspnre his stock opernttons is 
Umi great lo l>i» pertniiii i| to « xist. The man who ' 
deure-s lu 8pi>cuiaie in the stock of his own rail 1 
way should be requirtnl flr^t to leave the iMiard of | 
dir»<ction ; if he fails to do so he should, on dr- 
Uvtioo, be puoislRHl as a malefactor. — The licii- | 
tkNM captoliiBlion of nllroada In the United I 



States is an evil moredifllcuU to deal with. 3Iany 
motives combine to create such flctitkMis capitali- 
zation. Some arc justifiable, others are sinister. 
Take the case of a mining pioju i ty. A llr«I^pcctor 
discovers a silver mine; lie sells it for|l30.000 to a 
capitalist intheneigbborh<M)d. The property is not 
developed; the discovery may amotmt to nothing. 
It may also 1h' worth millionsof dollars. Tlie cap- 
italist, tbe iirst investor, s))cud8 a few thousand 
dollarain developing the property, and thervbyaa. 
certains that the leads op<'n into a vein within thft 
domain uf the lines of tbe stakes, lie has bis ore 
analysed, and discovers that It yields from sixty 
to l ight y dollars a ton. Tie thereupon ))ro}>oses to 
sell this property, and dix-s sell it to a sitK-k com- 
pany, who capitalize the properly at a million of 
dollars, |)ay him a hundred thousand dollars cash, 
and somelliiug less than half thi; capital stock, and 
with the remainder of tbe capital stock, th^iU|»* 
ply the treasury sufficiently to develop the prop- 
erty. Tbey find some takers on the basis of a 
million; others on the basis of half a million ; 
others on the basis of a quarter of a million; but, 
as it is posstUe that the mine may be worth a 
million of dollars by capa( ity to yield sufllcicntly 
to pay interest upon such a sum and to return tbe 
capital invested within a given period of time, 
there is no piddie wrongin such flclilions capitali- 
zation, unless it is accompanied by fraudulent pre- 
tenses. The injury. If any isdone, Is limited sJso. 
The individual has invested his money nt an ex- 
cessive valuatiitn, and there is an end. Ilailway 
corporations are, however, organized upon ticti 
tious capitali/.4ition upon a different basis, .\ line 
from one point lo another, say a disiam t ot a hun 
.dre«l miles, is surveyed. It is asccrtaine<l that it 
will cost alx>ut |il5.lX)0 a mile to huild. including 
acquisition of land, and alKuil f.j.<HK) a mile to 
equip; a total of <!20,(X)0 a ndle. Application Ls 
tlicn made for town and county aid, wliich aid is 
generally represented by investment in the stock 
of the road. The first puri>ov,- is to ^jiveas little 
as p<is.sible in tbe way of value iu return for such 
money aid, and it is, therefore, necessary to inter- 
IK)se between the stcw k and the property a suffl- 
cieut number of mortgages to make the prospect- 
ive value of the stock of little or no value. A 
construction company is then organiziil, which 
takes the town and county aid as part of its cap- 
ital, and the railway Cor|K)ra lion, insteatl of mak- 
ing its contract up<m the basis «if cash, is.sucs to 
the construction company, say first mortgage 
bonds of 130,000 a mile, or {Ktssihiy 125,060 a 
mile ; second mortgage bonds of f;20,000 a mile, 
and stock of an (Npial sum, making a total cap- 
italisation of ^i»M.<KMl n nule. instead of the $20,000 
a mile at which the road could Ih; constructed. 
The constniclion conjpany is composed p««neT- 
ally, direcll) or indir>i il y. of the olVw crs of the 
roiul and their friends, who build the road upon 
the basis of cash obtained by negotiating through 
hankers the sc<'iirities repreM-nted liy the lM»nd Ih- 
Hues uf the railroad company; they acquire the 
stock for little or nothing, and ahK> frequently a 
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large proportion, if not the vhole, of tlip ftccoiul 
tnortgagp. and in prosperous tiniM they may kuc- 
ei'v<\ In building and pqnippinir IIk* roiid on tlu- 
issue of the bouds secured by the first morigji^'c 
alone. By this system the rond comes Inio e\ 
i'stt-nce liiliorins utxltT tln' mn wity tD cMrn, rtvcr 
and above opcruling c>xiH,<nsc«, inlen-sl ou a 
fiuded debt, aliont double the cost of the enter- 
pri'ir, niid. if p(i>i«il)l('. to c'iirn dividnids on tlic 
slot-k beyond llial sum. That tliis rate of earn- 
ings has t)€«-n nccomplisluHl in the United Siaics 
to a very considerable degn'O is an illii-ilralion of 
the remarkable devclopnunt wbieli tlii; eountry 
has experienced in every <lirectlon duriiiir the i»ast 
twenty years, and is an ilhistration, likewise, of 
the enormous prowth and progress of all n->aterial 
interests winch have taken place ; b ■( ;ui«c this 
mode of stock and bond issue is the all but uni- 
versal rule with Tefcnence to the construction of 
new lines in the Uniti d Ssatrs. — The excuse made 
by railway builders for ihiii counte of pr«M>e«ling 
is. that upon the basis of an ordinary profit no 
one would undertake the extremely lia7.;'rdous 
task of Introduciug raihvaya into new territory. 
Tb« peenliar risks InddeDi'to such an enterprise 
an-, that if the traffic fails to come they lose their 
money, and if the Iraflie developjj they are in im 
minent danger of heiiig immediately com|K'!led 
to divide such tndTle with wtme other rival line; 
thai, therefore, they must find the nturu of the 
capital and their profit, not in waiting for Ilje de 
veiopmeut of the business, but in wiling bonds 
and slock to the invcstin? public upon a l»a,sis of 
lietitious value. So long as investors purchase 
without proper investigation this class of secu- 
rities, it is diflteult to see how they have any. 
groiiii'i for ( onjplaint; as ihe modi- of manufact- 
uring thcM: sccurilieK i» Hulhcieully well known 
to be a matter of public notoriety. As to the peo- 
ple at large, however. IIk- cfTet I of this (l< litious 
capitalization beurs a ditlcrent as|)cct. It is true 
Ihat the cost of a road and Its capital aoeotiiit 
have lint little to do with tlu- rale al which it is 
re<|uired to j arry to and frtim a few eompctitive 
l»oint.s It has, however, very much to do with 
the fixing of the hx al rales, and Is a constant in 
ci'niive to increa^^e the rales for the pur|>ose of i 
paying intcn-Kt and return upon all the capital is- 
sues of the road. For the state to interfere and 
abMolutely forbid any false capitalization, which 
is, in other words, the antiei|>atioM in the capital 
account of the Uevclupment in time of the truflic, 
would probably interfere conriderably with the 
untlerlaking of new railroad luiildiiiir. unl> sm li 
intrrfcreucc and prohibition are acconiiiuuied 
with some guarantee of the field. — The two 
evils, unrestricted eoniiM tilinii in railntad build- 
ing and false capiiaiization, hang together. Were 
railway projertom secure that a certain territory 

would 1« ft in their j>. .-v.^vinri until they coiiM 
receive Uu k the n iiirii of their c apilal and a rea 
snnnhir jw-n i ut iji' on the outlay, there would Ix- 
no rcH'^on for luntinuiug the incentive to railway 
const ructiun of faL»e capilaiizutiun, eo that the 



promoters can inainedlately obbda Igr means of 
this quasi-frnndnlent element a return and profit 

for the outlay of their moiuy; they could then 
contentedly w.-iit to receive an adequate return 
for their money tit>on the basis of a capitaltzatkm 
hearing a cliise relation to the actual cn-t of the 
construct ion uud lis equipment. JustiUcHl as i» 
the opposition to stock watering, both on the part 
of the investor and on the part of the public-, the 
reform of this evil can only then be safely euterttl 
u poll . so as not to avoid materially eheddnf new 
railway enferiiris<'s, with a concomitant change 
in the iM)licy of the stale gf)vernments as well aa 
the national government, n-cosrnizing the fact 
that railway construction should not tic left to 
absolute free competition, but is a trust whic h 
should be given with circumspection, and, when 
given, surrotmded. first, with guarantee* to the 
state and to the peojile that the men who tinder- 
take it will faithfully perform their Ini-t. an<l 
secondly, with guarantees from the people and 
the state to the enlrepreneun that they will per* 
mil llu m for a given numhi-r of years tindi-t ir?* 
cdly (under Uuiitations as to chorgeit) to obtain 
the advantage of the tralDc development whfdi 
their enterpri-JC has created, witlwmt inciirrinff 
the il.uiger of being com|M lle<l to divide t«uch traf- 
fic with another organization, wUdi takes poa- 
session of the develop<'d fiel<l, not to render addi- 
tional s<-rvices to the public cmlmiced vithiii its 
line, but simply to take away fmm ami diside 
the income of the existing rood. — There is no 
question but that the system is entirely vicious, 
but it is a system that has its roots in the false 
path which the public has traveled in relation 
to railway enterprises by treating them as private 
enterprises insU-ad of jmhlic ones, and then fore 
has given a ba&is for the railway speculators 
point of view, that It la their bo s t n es a , and no< 
the jniMic's business, at what rale Ihey pe<! fit tf. 
aipitalizc their roads ; and. as tlic public give^ 
BO care to protect the railway oonatmetor to kla 
enterprise, the railway builder, in his turn, im- 
agines Ihat he owes nothintf to the public in Ihat 
regard. — Mr. I*<K>r, in bis introduction to hi?* 
Mniiual for 1S.SJJ (ami he speaks from the rail- 
road point of view), can not but admit " that the 
increase of share capital and luddMdness of the 
railroad companies fur the three }'ear8ending Doc. 
31. 1882. Wiis 12.02.3.640.842. the average cost per 
mile of the new roads being in round uumlicrH 
$70,(KX)." He eMtimatcs that the cosh cost of all 
the railroads built in the United States In the last 

three yi ars did ni>t exnid prnKihly |l3fl.fKVI jm r 
mile, or |;90U,U0U,UOO iu all. lie estimates, there- 
fore. t:.at more than half of this enormous capital* 

izalion is entirely fictitious. lie says, with gnat 
frankness, " Of coursi' such an euormotis increase 
of Ifaibilities over cash outlay is to be greatly re- 

gn-tied. ami is well c.-dculalcil to crentc a distrust 
of all scciu-ities, g<Kid and bad." There i« an abuse 
connectetl with railway administration which re- 
i|iiircsh>f:isliitive remcily — the granting of lln-risrht 
of way for telegraphic purposcH ut ibu sawe tiui« 
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tHibttut for railway purposes. Wlih ( vf-rv < x 
teniion of an old imilroad or the buiiiling of a 
new one, the Wcrtem 0nion telegrnph c ompany !i 
n ady to step in iiml stn-trh wires for tin- new ror- 
pgnitioii or line, under a contract that the mil way 
company gives to the Western Union telegraph 
rnmpuny the exclusive riirlit to maintriin ihr Ic Ic 
graph service to the towns and stations along the 
tine. In conaldenitfon of which tlie railway coni- 
I>any ran. for itn ]nir]">'fi in tlic mnnai:ement 
of its road und in ttie tlispnu hing of iu trains, 
iwe the telegraph lino thiw built. This gives to 
the t< leirraph line a free ri'i'lit of way; and, us the 
railway in all territory we-^t of the Mis.sis8ippi and 
■Qiuth of the Potomac i:>s in reality the main Hne of 
tmrel. along the line of whirh towns spring up 
and population congreg:Ues, it gives to thnl par- 
ticular organization an enomoUH advantage over 
Ita competitors and all new organizations, inas- 
much as it not oaly gives the fnK> right of way 
along the line of the railways, hut an e\clu'>ive 
m*rflc« in connection with the railways. This 
about, which as yet has acaroely attracted public 
•ttenti<^>n, (-.wur t'» the viirfme only linrinL.' the 
recent contruversieii iu relation to IheMuclc waier 
lags and acqaiaftlonii of rival propertii* by the 
Western Union tr le^nph company. This is aUo 
difficult of remedy without legislation recognizing 
the monopoly character of failroad tad tel^i^ph- 
ic enterprivi -i. and sIkmiM. if i^emttted lion-after, 
be allowed only on condition lliat MCh fichl may 
be secured In coosldention cither of lower charges 
t.. fh*» etimmiinity. or providing some Rp<'cies of 
sinking fund by which the commvmily shall ul 
limately acquire the property. — TIji« brings us 
to the flnal consideration of what is the prubublo 
future of the railway question in the Unitcti States. 
TTie railways now repres« ti( 111 iL-i^^regate capital 
of aomeihing approaching |7.(XM).000.000. A con- 
afderable pro|N)rtion of that total cspltalintion fs 
in the liandn, or largely under the control, of I'-^^s 
than one huudred men, who are not the highest 
typo of modern civilized life. After giving them 
crr<iit for hiisine^^ eaiviciiy, shrewdness and in 
tclUgence, there arc still lacking some elements of 
character which are created by living up fully at 
all time* to contracts, the h.Tii'^ of the moflcrn 
social organism. Unlike increuiic of capitali/Jition 
in any odier baalnaa, increased capitalfatation in 
railmnd enl«'rpns«'s does not increase the numb«'r 
.»f gri'at capitalist* engage<l in the bU9lm's<«, btil 
hmi\ a tendenc y to dtn'rease them. iM'cauv amalga- 
mation and consolidation proceed with greater 
rapidity than extension of mileage. Compareil 
with the p*»wer represented hy thi<< va.st aggn gJitc 
of capital, the power and the influence of nobility 
fa) any civilized community are small. — One of 
the uriruiM- 'iH in fav.-r of a gre.it nati 'tial inth-hf 
edneas at the time when it wsui iu proceas of 
gnmth. waa, that, though unfortunate for the 
COttDtry to be Conip< 11. d to roll np so lariri- a di ht, 

Ci It Imd n COUnterhaliutcing good, ina.»inuch a* it 
IcnMed vaat numbera of people in the tnicceaa 
of the govemaent and in its Ktatiility by the peca> 
108 VOL III. — M 



niary interest of the bondholders. As the indeht 
edness of the United States was. at its very high- 
est, less than one-half of the aggregate capital 
now represented by the railway interest, it is 
clear that there is a larger pecuniary interest on 
the side of the railway to-ibty, arising from cap- 
i;al inv. vtnient in U< obligations, than tln n' was 

I at any time on the side of the government. liail- 
way capital Is now fimr times the amount of the 

' ]iiili1ie d. lif Tn any content, therefore, between 
the government and the niilway enterprises, it 
is clear, that, so far as mere pecuniary tnfereMa 
are (oiirerned, the railw.'ty enterpri>es largely 
pre|K>ndenile. Adding to thi^ the ciicunistance of 
the concentration of this grent railway ]x)wer in 

companitively few haiuh, the extent tn wliieh they 
can corrupt the commonwealth'' is practically 
limited only by their will. — At the time of the 
institution of the government of tlu- United States 
and of the \'nrious states. European governments 
were great monf>p<ilies in the bunds of the few. 
1 From the corrupting influence of a like power 
' American statesmen sought to shield the Ameri- 
can people. GoveriiTM>'nl;il n s|>on>il»iIity and ])rc- 
rugatives of executive power, instead of being 
centraHxed, were difTined and spilt np. and to a 
largi- extent ^acrith ( d, for the pur]vis(' of cn-afing 
a larger degn-e of individual fix'ctlom. The gov- 
ernments of the states of the Union were there- 
fore !ooscly put together, *-'> that public o])inion 
couhl break thmugh at any |Miint and intluence 
them. Permanent large ownerships of land; titlea 
of nohilily, spi-cial privileges and great acctimula- 
tions of capital were guardeil against by abolish- 
ing the right of primogeniture, of patents of nohil- 
ily and of accumulations. The corporation was 
but lit lie extended, because credit was but little 
develoixnl at the time of the organization of th<' 
United States government. Hence it waa not ob- 
served that some of the evils which were fbua 
carefully inti n'li il Ui bi' Lniiiv b rl ngalORt, SUCb SB 
primogeniture and uccumuluiitms, were allowed 
to come back In more aggravated form through 
the p<'riw"1n.Ml < \istence of the coq>(»ration, making 
a continuous increase of capital accumulations 
possiUe through Its instnimentallty, wMl Cbe ag^ 

griv;iling rirciinistance«, that, instead f>f those 
vast |iropertie» Ix ing in the hands of individuals 
rcspoiivible for their right conduct in their Indi- 
vidual capacity, and distributed Iiy the natural 
process of death into a gp*ater numb' r of |iorii«.n«, 
the great aocumulalions and vavt ixivM ssions of 
modern tiroes are under the control of lioards of 
directors having less immotHatc resp«mfiibility than 
the individual to legal influences, aii<l being le-s 
governed by considerations of a social diameter 
' iiro|x rIy to administer their truMs. The United 

States eon-.tiiution and the < op>^ iiulinn fif the 
, states contain provisions against unjust taxation 
I by carefnily worded provtftion<« that taxation shall 
I be equal The ninoniil ( ollet led tor fn-i.'ht and 
pahsenger trafllc in the United States by the rail- 
wayaof the United States in waa $77O.(l0O,iN)0, 
aa amount double that of the revenues of tba 
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United nates govvruinent. Ev^ty dollar of this, as 
to mode and manner of expenditure, is in tbe hands 

of Umnls of direction, ilh .stan > ly any arcininirt- 
bility to the public, aud buc a very i«mote one to 
their own diareboldtnif interests. — In every pres- 
idential fltrtinn for tlic past twenty years Ihc rail 
way fioqM>ruti()ns look uu iniportunt part. In the 
election of governors in the various states and 
in tbe formal ion of the stale leLM^laturcs, in influ- 
encing itpiKtiuimentH uf coniiuittees, they piny a 
•Ignillcant rAle, and one which is scarcely any 
longer disguised. They do this uvowedly on the 
theoiy of self protect ion ; hut no irresponsible 
iMidy ever stopped short at self proiecilon, be- 
cause the power which enables them to protect 
themselves against aggresision is likewise a pow- 
er which may bo witlded in aggresning upon 
the rights of others. — The mode and manner of 
the collection of this revenue is not yet amena- 
ble to public control in tlie I'nited States, and 
yet the coat of trausportation luurc clottely resem- 
bles taxation in all ita Incident* than any other 
motlio*! of reeeivini^ return for wrvires in the 
industrial worid. — When tlio railway corpora- 
tions, under tbe administration of Mr. Fink, in 
July, 1882. niised their nites on wcst lwund 
freight from New York to Chicago, from forty- 
five to sixty cents per hundred pounds on first 
class, from thirty-two to fifty cents on wcond 
class, fri>m twenty .nix to forty cents on third 
class, and from nineteen to lliirly cenl.4 on fourth 
cisM, every commodity transport ed from New 
York to Chicago had this additional tax impose<l 
upon it an part of its cost of production in Chi- 
cago, in the same manner as though the govern- 
ment had imposed the tax. and there was little 
and r\i ii p. is,i!(i]iiy (if escaping from that 
im|N>sition tluin there is from a go%-erDmeatal tax. 
— It is, therefore, of at least as much importance 
to a comnuiniiy to be fairly and eipiitahly dealt 
with in its coHt uf transpurlatioo as ii is to be 
fairly and equitably dealt with as to taxation. 
And <infairne<s und injustice in lh<- mst of trans 
portaiii'ri brim; a'»i>iit tlie sanie di^a>iiiius lonse 
que I It es to individuals and to clnvses us unfair 
and unjust ta.\ation docs. It is, indeed, a mild 
siaicnienl of the case to nay that the injury in- 
flicted by the unfair cost of trausportalioD is as 
great as that inflicted by unef|ual taxation, be- 
cause tlie miwhievous consequonrt<s of unfair or 
unwise tran.-portatlon rates are ne< cwurily preat- 
er ttian those that ariM- from untHpial taxation, 
and dry up, more nipidly than would had taxini^ 
laws, the prosiH'rity of a cininunily. Therefore, 
by (uirefully worded con.stiiulioual provisionn. lo i 
protect tbe community from tbe evils of oppres- | 
alve and nn( qual ta.xalion by trovernment, and 
then to leave this great and growing power of i 
private taxation without responsibility to govern- 
ment in it- adiuini-tnition, is to guard the prdOie 
against tlie ravages of the wolf, and to leave it i 
uni.'iiarde<l from Ihc attacks of the tiger. That 
already tin- leirislalive InhHch of the stales of the 
Union are as wax in the hands of the modeler un- I 



der the manipulatioosof these great ooriioraliona, 
is a truth which, in all tbe more densely popu* 

latod Plates, in the north and the cast, the jx-tiplo 
have been nuide to feel. How to get back their 
control, and yet not change It into a control of a 
very dangerous clmracler, by ad<ling tlie supervis 
ion of the expenditures of tbe enormous revcuues 
of tbe railways to the superviskm of tbo enor^ 
mous revenues of the United States, and of stale 
and local administrations, admioistendas they are 
in tbe main by poMticiana not much, if any. above 
the status of the railway magnates, Is prolmldy the 
most serious problt'n which, since the abolition of 
slavery, has confmnivHl the people of tbe United 
States. There is much keen perception and wis- 
<lora in the way Professor Sumner puts the rela- 
tion of the government to the jieople in the United 
Stales, when he says thai the government, in the 
abstract, is all of us. and, in tbe concrete, some of 
us, who, l)y nrcident or c liiraiio. obtain control, 
and those some of us not the best of us, aud that, 
therefore. It always becomes a serious queMion 
what these some of ns should \w perndtte<l to do 
for all of us. Therefore, no heroic mi-asures can, 
in the present aspect off political conditions in tbe 
United States, safely Iw entereil upon. These very 
po1iti(al conditions suggist a possible point of 
view fnun which we can regaid tbls jiowerful 
tiiijii fi'iin in iiitjten'o of the aggregated railway 
c<)rjx)rul ions as something other than an unmixed 
evil. Tlie corrupt inn of our jwlitical machiner)' 
has proceeded almost simultaneously with the 
growth of the railway corporation. As tbe baris 
of civilization, the security uf capital is certainly 
of as much importance to a community as itM form 
of government. Peoples have become civittaod, 
and enjoyed a certain dt irrt^- of pro-pcrily. under 
forms of government other than our own. No 
community can enjoy prosperity, or attain any 
high degree of civili7atii)n, wlu re projv rly rights 
are not s«-cureU. I'roperty protects itself Ix-st from 
aggression, or unjust tribute, when it is congn*^ 
gated under coriKinife rTi.anuu'cinenl. in fi n- hands, 
bet ause it Ik-cour-s, in its ci ni ruli/.ed fomi. capa- 
ble of wielding a power w hich tbe politician is 
bound to resix-cl. Under the corrupling condi- 
tions of existing administrations, it has, perhaps, 
been one of the mrHh-s of preserving property 
from the grasp of those who, in national, state 
and municipal governments, represente<l public 
[M>wcr ostcnsil)ly, but really repres<nle<l their jht 
soual interests first, and p^y caucus and bo»4i in- 
terests in the second rank. In the long run. how. 
ever, this (ondition becomes intoirnble. No 
conuuunity cuu safely pursue its course of hap- 
piness and well-being where tbo acttml ht|dx«t 
pow i r wielded in the coinnnniity is not respotrsi 
ble to the jM-ople. w here its government is a mere 
sinmlacriim. and all real power is moulded behind 
the throne by a tiiovinL' pnwer. It is just as ob- 
ject ional)le if this moving |K»wer be a band of 
railroad directors who move the government, as 
that it should be the mayor of the palace, a church 
institution, a cabul of courtiers or looae women. 
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Against such an insidinos poww the ballot is inef- 
fectual, and even revolution almost hopeless.— It 

la, therefon*, essential, iw a ni'ccHsjirj- piirt of the so- 
lution of the problem before us, that the people of 
the United States should awaken to the fact that 

their nielhcKlsof Icgi'^liitioii ami tln ir iik tlirxls of m' 
lecting Icj^lalors, tbeir political orgaiiiiiuitioQ uuil 
pdlltlad admioislratlon, must be reformed as well 
an the railway adniiiiistr.itinn, miuI that ilif umrn 
ability of railways to tlie public is wry largt'ly 
dependent upon such reform In political adminis 
IratioiK Tlic civil scr\ i( (' rcfMrni is .ilrt iidy a slep 
la the right din c limi, ami its iii iinaiu iil e«tab- 
Hsbment will make thoughtful invi^stigators on 
current events less fearful of cloihiug govern- 
mentfi, both Hiatcaml national, with the niUliiional 
powers nccesj^ary to cope with the railway proli- 
lem. The other more important reforms, how- 
ever, are those of methods of legislation and 
reprrscntnlion. (Si c Lr.oi»i,ATioN, IIepkkhknta- 
Tiox.) The people must concede, once for all, 
that the line of policy as to railwny mnnagement 
ba^" proriH'ili rl uinm a niisiakr. TIk _v mu^t rcco;; 
nizc the fact, that in all services, the supply of 
which la limited to a certain locality, and which, 
In Mirh 1nr:iliiy. ( all pn\rtirally he iiidrfiriiri-ly 
iiicrtaM-d without proportionately iiicre.ising the 
plant, there Is a monopoly character implanted 
ui>'>n fiui li ««Tvire, wlu-thcr it be the ?<upply of 
•ways ukI iih ans of transportation, of gas, of 
wat< ■ < li ctrioity, or of motive powi-r on some 
general plan, which takes these enterprisi's out of 
tlie domain of comp<-tilion. an<l (-oni|M-lH a treat- 
ment separate and apart from that of strictly pri- 
vate enierprbtea. Some modification must be 
made. Hmiting the existence of corpomllonH. bo 
that fn)m time to time M)mcthing analosrous to 
the service that death performs in tbe individual 
world shall happen to their acrumnlatlons and 
]»ow( r. Sttnc plan slimtld l>c pntviiii d, l>y way 
of sinking fund, or grtuiual acqui!>itioa by tbe 
gwrcmment. by which enterprises of this cbar* 

nrtiT shall in lime 1>rr<iriif lln' jimpi r'v of the 
alatf. Such a plan uf compnUory sinking fund 
to repay capital must, of course, In all raws be 
acrompanied by rnrni^ puanintee avai'i^' iiivavif)n 
of the fiehl by other organizjilions , and, a-^ Mr. 
Fink observes, in his answer to intpiiries of Mr. 
Nimmo. in his re|>ort for IHTS. " In the con^id- 
eratiou of tliis subje< t one intisirlnnt fart >lioidd 
always Iw kepi in view, to wit, that the . tTet i of 
tbe ciNMruction of a greater number of railroads 
than arc necessary to accommodate tbe tnifbc, i^ 
to ini rease to a great extent, not deen a>e, the 
OMt of transportation. Tbe interest on tbe cost 
of two roads built for the purpose of tranMneting 
the bu'<lnevi lli:it could l»e traii-a< ted liy one, and 
the co^t of niuinluiuing the two roads, are of 
rottiw* twioe as much as tbe interest and the cost 
of rnaintainin;^: otie road " Tin intercut iiiid 
of maintaining a road, he estinniU s as from 40 to 
HO |x r et-nt. of the whole eont of transportation. 
"It follow*, ihert fori ." Ill' <-(intintii "thai for 
mwtrj addiUouui road built fur thu purpu^e uf 



transacting the business that could be accommo- 
dated by tbe road already built, the cost of trans 
IK)rtation is increased frnni 40 to 00 per cent." 
This truth borne in mind would enable the gov- 
ernment to give practical control of the field, 
without thereby adding' to the ( n^t of transporta- 
tion. It could at all limes annex the conilitlon 
that no more than a certain percentage of profit 
shall l»c earned, and lliut out of this suq)Ius a 
sinking fund shall be provided, to repay capital 
outlay, and that, when the cost shall be repdd, 
the road shall lM'cc»me public jirojn riy. — We are 
very far yet from this Kolutiuu. The i nurse which 
is likely to be run in the United Stales in regard to 
the ndlway problem is the extension of the com* 
missioner system by state legislation and its adop- 
tion by tbe federal government A ni;i>s of light 
thrown tlirough tbe investigations of these bodies 
upon tbe subject will make matters appertaining 
to railway administrnlion more in nerally under- 
stmnl by tbe people of the Uititc<l States. And, 
by the time the railwars are ripe for more heroic 
treatment of the <|uestion, the judjilc in nil proba- 
bility will ali«o bo ripe to treat it more intelligent- 
ly, and will have maile such progreM In the moral 
development of tin- administrative machinery of 
the government that the additional powers to be 
intrusted to that machlneiy can lafdy he to it 
delegated by the people. Bokht BoBBin. 

RAILWAY CLEABING H0U8B. (See 
Cleaboio, Am CuuBnro Botobs.) 

RANDOLPH, John, was horn in Chesterfield 
rounly. Va.. June 2, 1773, and died at Philadel- 
plda. May 24, 1838. From 1799 until 1813 be was 
a demorratie congressnnin from Viri;iiiia. After 
li^l be was for some years tbu administration 
leader In the house ; but In he quarreled 
with his party (see Qi ins). and fur s.mii' years he 
was a fix>e lauce. claiming to be a better democrat 
than the dominant party, and yet oppivsing ttie 
embarL'o and the war of 1812 in company with 
the fedendisi.s. lie was out of congress lbl3-15, 
having lM-en defeated by Jefferson's son-in-law, 
John W. Epjtes, but was :i-:iiii in eonirress 181,5-17, 
1819- -ia and 1x27-9, and in the la.st interval was 
Unili d Stales senator, 1825-7. During a part of 
the year \s:]i) hr was minister to Hussia. — Ran- 
dolpir.'« attenuated frame, his shrill voice, bis 
powers of bitter sarcasm, hi^ e.xtntordinary cccen- 
tricilies of speech, dress and manner, his pride of 
di^scent from Pocahontas, and, with It all, bis real 
politieal jMiwer of thoviirlit. made him the problem 
of his own lime, lie w as variously tupposetl to 
he crjir.y, emasculatetl, or guilty of some enor- 
mous s, i ;i-t ( rime; but he secnis to Ila^■e been 
only a supremely selfish spirit, loving a few oibers 
because tliey belonged to him, and hla aelfishnesa 
was ( i.nciiitrateil into disi a^' as thi-y wi re taken 
from bini by deaih. — See Garland's J^r of Riin- 
ditlph ; ¥. W'. Thomas' JixAa Handolph: Partnn's fh- 
tii'"it .1 r„. -I'r.iii^: 2. 5 Tlnnm- It lA.i mil Xorth 
AtiuTican Itt aeic, Alkxanui^u JuusstoM. 
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REBELLION. By rebeOtoii is understood the 
art of n-^istance by one or more individuals to 
lawful autiiority iicliiig within tlie limits of its 
power. Insurgent.s are those wlio attack the gov- 
ernment with the intcDt of ovcrturiung it, and 
rcbeU those who refuse to obey It. Tt is true that 
TeliellioD quickly Iwconn s iiiriurrcction. The dis- 
tinction between ihi-ni, consequently, exists espe- 
cially at the bo^'nnin?. bnt exact definitions are 
necessary in i>()litii :il liiULniii^c Htltillioii is, at 
bottom or in principle, a n.'fu:>ul of obedience, 
which manffeats itself either hy violence and aa- 
Hiult, or by passive ii si^fanre. — Thi rc is no rebol- 
Uon unless the public force, against whii li tlie 
rebels rise, be acting in tin- execution of the laws, 
or of lep'timate orders of lie' ntithoriticH or the 
courts. TluH is the es.seulial eienienl of n lM-Uion. 
Wlu n peace ofllcers act outside of their right, or 
exceed tlieir power, resist anre Is not rel)ellion. 
This principle was written in the Ronjan law (see 
law 5, of the rtnle Ik j'/re ftiei); it wjim even 
taught in French law by Jousse {TraM det mat. 
erim., vol. iv., p. 79). In such a case, the act of 
the ofTieer is an act of bnile f>irce. Rut the pre- 
■umplioo of legality is in favor of the officer, and 
It is for the person who believes himself to have 
the riirht to r<isist, to show i.'rnuti'U of excuse ill 
juttliiicatiou. And, further, when a public officer 
acts within the limits of his power, an irregularitj 
of form which cloudeil his title or acts would not 
constitute an excu.se, Ijccause then the olllcer com- 
mits no violence, and at bottom his title and acts 
ore legal. Rut if, for instance, the oflicer puri>oscs 
to nuike an arrest, except iu tlie case of JltgntnU 
dtUetu. or to effect an execution without a judg- 
ment, n-sistance is an act of lawful defense, pro- 
vided that it docs not go bej'ond the boundn of 
strict necessity. — These are the ka.st serious cases 
of rebellion. They are what may be said to con- 
stitute p«.'tty rebellion. Relielllon, in its greatest 
development, goes much farther than c«>nlcsting 
tlxt nets of a police officer; it calls in question the 
very government whose orders he executes; it 
raises against the government the sjjtne ol>ji <'tions, 
of incompetency, or of exceeding it» powers, 
which we liave just sttppoaed in the case of pub- 
lic ofllcers. The same principle, m to the lawful- 
ness of the roistJince, must be applied here. — 
Rebellion, we have said, may show itself without 

violence, and be entirely passive. Thus, ltn>aches 
of certain legal obligations are, in our opinion, 
•Ctaof rebdlion. If tlMCOmman l' r >f m inned 

foroe refu.M4- to cause it to act, though he K' law- 
fully requireil to do so by the civil authority, lie 
deserves. acr<irding to our iih a. tin- title «if n tx l. 
quite as much as the wretch who meets a sherifl 
with a blow from hi« fist. T. A. HfeuK. 

REBELUOM, The (ra U. S. IIistout). The 
name rebellion has been retained in this artiHe 
for (he struirirle of i^'C,]-.',, in preference to that of 
civil war, wlikh lioii latterly obtained coni^derublc 
currency as a milder expression. Whether it was 
a rebellion or a dvfl war could only Im decided 



by its result. If it had been succcRsftd. it would 
have decided that the United States had never 
been a nation in its domestic relations, and the 
conflict between the states of a voluntary con- 
federacy might veiy properly have been termed a 
dvtt war. As It was unsuccessful, and as the 
tuition maintained its previous and future entity, 
the logic of events has stamped the atnigg^ as a 
rebellion by Individuals, not a dvll war between 
states. It is true tliat niany of the enuetnients of 
congre!>8 and ttf the judicial deci>aons from lb61 
to 1887 can only be explained on the theoiy that 

the war Mas niaititji'iied iigninst states; these in 
stances have been colU-ctetl by Mr. Ilurd. as cited 
Ix low. But they are opposed by more numerous 
instances to tin' contnirv, and an- ralhi-r proofa 
of baste llian of a consistent theory or policy. 
Legally, it nuiy have been a civil war as v.- ell a- a 
relK?1Ii»)n; politically, it was a relx'Ilion rtnly. Mr. 
A. H. Stephens, who regards the struggle as a 
revolution l)y which a voluntary confederacy was 
transformed Into a nation, very properly entlilea 
his history of it •* A Constitiitfonnl View of the 
AVar Between the Slates"; l>ut r vi n he would bf 
compelled to call any similar struggle in the future 
a rebellion. The name'is retained here, therefore, 
not in any invidious st nse, btit as one which can 
n(»t truthfully be avoided. (See Nation, Statk. 
SovsRBiONTT.)— It Is Impossible to date the out- 
break of the relN llion exactly. The secession of 
South Carolina, or of any other hiate, can not be 
taken as the date, for it might have been possible 
for a state to pass an onlinaix e of 8e(X''ssion. refuse 
to take part in Uie govemini iit, and yet remain 
peacefully in the Union so inn,- :!s the execution 
of the laws was not resisted. The seizures of 
federal fort.*, ars<'uals, mints and vi-ssels in ,)anu- 
arj', 1861, bear far more affinity to a relK-llion; 
and yet these were so irregular and Mattered, 
some of them with, others without, and others 
disavoweil by, the authority of the state, that 
there seems even yet to have been a IfM'ua peniten- 
ffoto the participants. But the organization of 
the new government at Montgomery (se^- Con- 
FRDERATE STATES), Was a different matter ; this 
was a step which there was no retracing, and with 
it tlie rebellion takes a lai -ji^'le form. From that 
time there were two incompatiblt! claims to the 
national jurisdiction of tlie seceding states, and 
ni'ilher of die n claimants could exist except 
by forciMy ' inliiiLr the claim of the other. War 

was a nn essity, and lite rebellion a fact to be 
acknowIedgiHl. — The rcliellion, however, was not 
at first acknowUilged, nor w«'re instant measure 
taken for its suppression. The re-poiisibility fur 
this mistake has been concenttalod by popular 
belief upon the head of President Buchanan (see 
' his name), but it is unfair t<» deny a very larire 
I share of it to the jioliticians of all parties iu and 
I out of oonirress, to their complete Ignorance of 
Ihi ir constituents, of Ilirir asMX iares, and nf them 
selves, and to the inevitable tardiness of action in 
a xcpubllc. Hardly a northern man in cougresa 
fdt sun of his footing, or felt certain how far hia 
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coiMtitueotf. who wen quietly and iteadily work* i 

log at thf plow, or In the ofTicc. or at thr mill, 
would hupporl him iit tin- liitln no uiili< artl of 
nifjisurcof ■' mukiut; w urupnii a -ovi-rt'lgn sliUc." 
And M), through the whole druary winliT of 
1860-61. tin; air of cougrosj* wa« rwlolcnt with 
projvisitious for compromise; with protestations 
of Uriief Uml the eccccUng states could ui-vor 
mean it, and tliat the nipubllc would yd go Knfcly 
thrrtuch this cri^i.-; and with nppi'als to tlir erring 
•isterB to rcasoa together, to puu.'^e a moment, to 
reflect and mo If Mnnething may not yet be done; 
but. so f.ir as prcparatinim to vuppn-^s thi' n lx l 
lioo Were cuncenu-d, tliat cougrcss, on its liuul 
sdjonrament, was as If It had never exbtted. It 
is not tnte that nnrtlicm itollticinii'i hurrii d tlie 
northern people into the war ag:iinst the rtU-Uiou; 
It b mthcr true that the uprising of the north and 
■«'(«!t, aftiT tlu' rapture of Fort Sumtor, April 13, 
liMM, fdncatitl their politicians a»i flicy had ncvt-r 
Leen educated before. A cKcadc Ix fitrc, .luly 32, 
1850, Clay had pjiv-ionatcly saiil of lihctt in the 
senate. " If he pronoun( «il the iM-ntinient altrib 
ulcd to him, of niLsing the Ktandurd of dUunion 
and of r«Ki»tance to the common government, if 
lie follows np that dcrlaration by corre«pondin)( 
4yvert actf. In- will be a traitor, and I ho|K- he will 
meet the fate of a traitor." Unfortunately, it 
required a popular upriring to Mng the average 
coPLTi vsman up to ( lay's k vcl. — It is, tin n f<<rc, 
aluu)»t a wsHtc of 8pucc to detail the failures of 
coBgnw to act In 16MMI1.* The president aus- 
piciotisly oiK'Tic*! the ses-ioii with a nics.>*jige whicli 
Jolm I*. Ilule, iu the »euate, very fairly aummiHl 
up under three heads: " flist, that South Carolina 
h:i>s :;o<m1 cauw to sfccdc; ,s«Tond, that xhv has no 
ri^lit to ^ece*le; third, that we have no right to 
prevent her from seceding." Much of tin; tinu- 
of the session was con«!umcd in the con**idtration 
of pro|)0!*ed compromises (sfe. for the principal 
onet*, CoMl'ROlll8E«,VI.; CoNtniKi*!*, Pe.vce; Con- 
•TiTt T I' IIT. , B,), the debates bi>ing occasionally 
interrui>i< I by the farewclls and departure of the 

rP|)n-' nlali\i-. of the states Wliich x ccdcd with- 
out waiting to bo conciliated. In tlie M>ulh 
«ver> t tiing wss drifting straight toward war. In 
Charleston harbor Maj. Anderson, with liis fori < 
of eighty men, had abandoned Fort Moultrie, 
Dee. 26, 1880, and established himiwlf In Port 
&tmti-r. a far slrnnger i>o.»iti(m, commanding the 
mouth of the harbor. The Mime day comnii)«- 
♦iont-rs from South Carolina to the president ar- 
rival in \Vavliini:ton. but lif n fi|v, ,l to recognize 
thcDi otliciiilly, and they wiiit home again, Jan. 
t. TbereitftCT the otate cootinued to erect bat- 
teries at every advantageous point around the I 
fort, and thcHe were strong enr>ugh to tire upon, 
Jan. 9. and drive back ili< >t< amrr " Star of th< 
West." with provisions for the fort The con- 
fedetnte gnvemm«>nt, Imnu'dlRtely after its orgnn- 
i/:ii^m. apiH>int«(l tlircv lommiHsioncrs to tnut 
witlt ibe federal {n>vernment. These arrived at 
Vaahiagtcm March 5, and at onre opened com- 
mnitifatinn with Seward, the new secretary of 



state. Haroii 18, Seward refused to reoognlce 

them an diplomatic agents of any govi rnimnt, 
but his reply was not ihliMitti to tlu-m until 
April 8, on which day otticial noiillcation was 
si-nt to Gov, Pickens, of South Carolina, that Fort 
Sumter would Ix* provisioned at once, un<l by 
force, if ncK-owary. On this delay of twenty- 
three days in delivering the reply, the oommis- 
Kioncni l)ased a charge of bad faith against Sew- 
ard, but it seems to be unjust. Seward seems to 

have been personally in favor of abandoning Fort 
Sumter, and the rc|ily was sent only whra the 
n st of the cabinet had p< rsii.i<led the prcsicU iit 
not to yield. The uotilicutiou to Pickens was 
effeetual in one way. Before the relief expedition 
could readi the f'>rt. it had been summoned and 
lH)niluirded, and hml sum ndere<l — Some of the 
northern states were at least i»artially pre|>ared for 
the struL'gle. In IM.'i? mid I'^.'iS the militia of 
Ohio had Iwin tlioroughly reor;:ani/e<l by Gov. 
Chase. Gov, An lt< \\, of Mafsai liuseits, in his 
inaugurnl addiess, in Janiiary, IKtU, had advised 
the legislature to put a part of the uiilitia on a 
war footing, and immediately afterward had t^ent 
an agent to Europe to purchase arms, and invited 
co-operation by Maine and New Hampshlro. Jan. 
11, the Ni'w York legislatun.- votinl to offer the 
whole military force of the state to the govon- 
ment, and Ave days later the New York dty 
iiiiliiia formally olTered their servii ( s to the \ni >■]■ 
dent. liut all these were csceptiuoal iustiuices, 
and as a general rule the northern and western 
slates were quite unprepared. The president's 
pro<-lumation, April 13, commandiug insurgenLt 
to disperse within twenty days, and calling for 
T."(,(MM) of the militia to secure the evieutinn of 
the lnwH in the .southern states, met with varying 
responses. In the south the proclamation was 
answenil by the rapid setxiwlon of those states 
which had hitherto refusttl to secede, but wore 
opi>osed to coercion. (See Skckssiox,) In the 
border states. Missouri, KentQcky, Delaware, and, 
probably most important of all, .Maryland (see 
that state), refused to se< «ile, and gr.iiliia!ly came 
over to an acceptance of the idea of i tN-n ion. In 
the north the response to the rail for men was 
instant, and the (pmlas of the states were filled 
twice over. One regiment, the Ma&sacbuiielts 
sixth, mustered early on the morning of April 
Ifi, and re.uh.il Washington three days after- 
ward, after the tirst losfi of life in the rebellion, 
during a street flight with a mob in liidiimore, 
.\pril 19. The <! ly In fore, several hundreil un- 
arnuil IVim>ylvania lroo|>s had arriv«-d. April 
35, troo|is began to pour into Washington, hav- 
ing nmde their way aroimd Bidlimore. and the 
ea|iilal became, us it r< inainetl for four years, an 
( Hiremlieil camp. — In the meimtimc. by alter- 
nate pro<laraations of Presidents Lincoln and 
Davis (see Alabama CLAtMn), op^ n war had be> 
gun, the latter regarding it as a uiirdei lund by 
the United t^tatca against tlie coufeilcraiv staioi, 
the former as the suppression of a rebellion. Tho 
two diflBcultiea which moot embarrassed FMident 
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UncolD are elsewhere detailed (see IxIkiBaECTiOK, | 
I.; Habcas OoftPTA); but. betHdes thetie, tbere 

wcrf otlu r-;, mure sf-rimi-i, if not so anii'iyinir. 
The losri of Harper's Ferry, April 18, iovolvod a 
loM of very roach of the govefnmeiit nacbinery 
for riKikin;: anii'^. Tli«- biiriii!iir <'f Oosport navy 
yard, April 20, ii!mo>t annihilali-d the little n-m- 
Daat of the ftHlf nd navy. The wbdemlc ri-^^iirna- 
lioni of sontlicrii Ixtrn and pvcn nortliprn-lK)rn 
offlttTs in the puliiir sirviiv had M rimisly {rip- 
plcil it, ami «»f tlio^f who r< inaincl it W!u» im[M>s- 
«ihle to know whom to trust, or to be confident 
that any given offleer would not resign without 
notice and l>ctake himself to Montgomery. The 
treasury liad been so nearly bankrupted in the 
preceding December that the robbery of about 
jjLljVMi.ooO frum tin- Indian triHt fund in the war 
Uepartuienl could hardly he made g«M>d. An 
army, navy and treasury were to be evolved out 
(if ii'itliin.', I>y an adniini>tralion and a p«oplf 
who knew noUdng uf war, and all was to be done 
without legal appropriatlona of money or authori- 
zation l>y law. fur con^n"''^''. I'.v 'ln' prf».idf'nt's 
!iunHnon-<. was not to uut't until July 4. For this 
failur*- tosiinunon the apedalaeasion for an earlier 
datf, Linc»>ln has \n-vn somotimes wverely ecn- 
Bured, but it was cither very fortunate, or the rc- 
•nK of a wiae foiecast. Su late «• July there 
were among the members of congrem BCTcral, 
Buch as Breckinridge and Burnett, of Kentucky, 
who Win- with tin* ionfnicnKy in spirit, and 
were soon afterward with it in the body. The 
number of such would undoubtedly have been 
much larger if May 1 li id Im m Mxcil for tin nu t t- 
ing of congrc^. And, further, congress would 
have been divided and probably Incompetent at 
the carlirr d:i1<'. A part of its nir mlu rs would 
have come only to renew the tedious attempts at 
compromise of the past winter, and a part anl- 
mated only by the enthusiasm of th<' Sumter 
riKing; and internal di^Miision would have had 
more attention than the pul)lic goo<l. As it was, 
wh«'n rrvngrefsH met, the time for conciliation and 
compromise was evidently past; a isoIxt realiza- 
tion of the enormous task to come had taken the 
place of the flntt inconsiderute. and sometimes 
foolish, excitement; and congress was a homo- 
geneous lK>'ly. Well fitted for the emergency. — 
When congress met, the area of the rebellion bad 
been fairly defined. Its northern boundary was 
an im-gidar line from 'Ik- .Vilanlic to tin- gulf of 
Mexico, following the Potomac and the southern j 
boundary of Pennsylvania to the Blue Ri<lge: j 
then trcniling soulhweat thn>n;_'li wr-tirn Vir- 
ginia and West tbrottgh aouiheru Iventucky to the I 
Sfissirtsippi; thence west through central Miraourl | 
to Kansas, nnd s-mth and MMUhwest to the gtdf ' 
of Mexieo, taking in the Indian territory, whov«. 
people had replae< d their former treaties by new ' 
ones with the confcderale states, and T< mi^ 
Jsouth of this line the whole people was in relw il- , 
Ion. for the slncercjil Union nii-n :imong the local j 
leaders felt bound to obey the final action of the i 
atate (see Ai^ucoiaxck;, and the new national 1 



government claimed and received the allegiance of 
the doubtful roaas. Within this line the aontltem 

states stO(xl in the attifudr of a beleaguer' d fi>r 
tre^s, covering an area of more than 700.UUU square 
miles, with a line of Investimre of 10,900 miles, 
and contaitiin!,' within it a population of R.OfH) (V»0 
whitefi. 1,40(J,0<X1 of them fiirhting men, and 
4. 000.000 bfausks. most of whom remaininl faith- 
ful lalswrs to the end. The military and naval 
events of the relxllinu newl be only briefly 
summwl up here. — At first the rclwllion was to 
be overthrown by the "anaconda sysu-m." if it 
can Ijc ojdle<l a system. The line of investiture 
was to l>e a-sailed at every available p(»ini. and 
the rebellion was to be pressed to death. In the 
east this idea had several important results, only 
one of which, the Mit kade. was of any use. if 
the captures of Port lioyal and Hatleras are to be 
considered as an Integral part of the Mocfcadin[[p 
f^ysti in. Owt^iilc of (lie blockade, without which 
the rebellion could never have been suppressed, It 
is very doubtfttl whether any military opentiotts 
in the cast w ere ever of any great sen io . Vm yond 
employing a large jmrt of the confitlenue armies 
to counteract them. Even if they had been suc- 
cessful in the first years of the war. tlic y r.u.ld 
only have had the di^tinctly evil result of pushing 
the n bellion. with its naltml eaefgiea unimpaired, 
into the infinitely stronger positions of its central 
territory. In the west the one great object of de- 
sire was nt first the opening of the Mississippi to 
the gulf, and this was effoclcd by the capture of 
New Orleans. April 84-87, 1888, by the c apture 
of Virksbnrg and Port Hudson, July 4 and 8, 
1868, and a coimtless number of subordinate bat- 
tles. But during this struggle the war had jwtic- 
tically been ended, though indirectly, for the enor- 
mous wedge of highland cast of the Mississippi, 
running south Into the teart of the confederacy, 
and the natural citadel of the continent, was al- 
most entindy in the hands of tlie western armies. 
In Novemlier, 1854, Shermaa'k army, gathered oa 
the southern edge of the great citadel, and, as- 
sureil of Thomas' ability to master the only con- 
federate army in their rear, h nl only to choose 
the direction in which they should pour down 
u|>on the plains below and push the rebellion /Kmv 
the mountains to the coast. Thereafter there 
could be but one object for the oifioen and men 
of the confederate armies, to maintain undfmln- 

islied to the end that liiirli ri'i'iiration for iK-rsotial 
bravery which the naliuuol armies have always 
and rheerftilly acknowledged. Lee'ft nuTender 
took jilai c April 9, ISftri, and the first amni-sty 
priH-laination of President John.soo, May 29 (see 
Amkksty). may be taken as the formal close of 
the n bellion, though isolated surrenders r.>n- 
tinu<d throughout the ffdiowing month. — Dur- 
ing this long airtlggle, another was going on at 
Washington, even more diflUcult. In the field the 
general line of succi-ss was only developed when 
the original disadvanlagcH of civil life liad worn 
away, when the original leaders, who fought with 
one eye on the war and the other on home poll 
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tics, had been eliminuti'd or forced to subordinate 
poflitioiM, and when the new group of profeMional 

8f)UlierH lijul ht-m ilcvel(>p«'c!, nnint. Sherman, 
Sheriiian, Mil'hcrMHi, timl otlurs, who wen; for 
the time absolutely reckless of politicjil ami civil 
oonsidcnitions, and who knew l)ut one ithjitt — 
war. But at Wasliington no sueh development 
ctnM or ouirlit to have taken phu:c. There poli- 
tica had to have at least an equal consideration 
with war, and the difficulties arising from the 
complication of the two sulijri is i\'n\ not cease 
even with tlie cesaation of the wur ii^self. — Tliu 
81th confrresa tmt July 4. 1861. In the senate 
then wen- thirty-one repul)li<;ms and eifjlile^'n 
(^>posilioo, ten of the latter being democrats, and 
etgbt "unionbls.** remnants of Uie old " Ameri- 
CM party, " '•xn-h m Garret Davis, of Kenfnrky. 
and Anthony Kennedy, of MuryLiud, nupiHirters 
of the war. and opponents of every interference 
with slavery. In i!ie liou>*<' there were 1(W5 repub 
lirans and wveniy two oppioiiinn, furiy two of 
the latter being dcnHKT it^ md thirty " unionists." 
TIm* house vote«l to eon.sider at tliis session oidy 
bills rel:itin<; to the mililar>-, naval and fuiuncial 
Op<*rations of the government; and July 16, by a 
vote of 121 to 5, it pledged itself to vote any 
number of men and any amount of money neoes- 
■ary to put down the rebellion. I>aws w<'n' 
passed, by hea%'y majorities, to authorize a loan 
of fSSO.OOO.OOO, to define and punish conspiracy, 
to im rense tlie turitT, to nppnipriatc money for 
the army and navy, to suppress insurrections (see 
IiimniitacTioii, I.), to authorize the president to 
colh-^ t the revenue in federal vi sm Is or to elos^> 
southern ports in case collection was impu.s»ible 
(July 18K to call out 000,000 vnlunteers. if the 
president should think ho many ne<-essary (July 
22), and to coutiscalc property, including slaves 
(see Anoi.rnoir, lU.), if permitted to be employed 
agninRt the government (Xwz. 6). A resolution 
to validate and confirm the presiident's "extraor- 
dinary iu ts, proelatnationn and onlers." his call- 
ing out men, bliKkadiug southern ports, ami sus- 
pending the privilege of the Writ of habeaa rorpu*, 
failed to pa"*!*, but was made the third Hcciimi of 
the act of Aug. 0. to increase the pay of the army. 
(Sea BABBAa Cosnrs.) An important act of the 
session was tlie pitssupe of a ris4>lution that the 
war had been forced on the guvemmeul by south- 
em disnnlonlstR; that it waa waged by the gorem* 
nient in no spirit of ojtpression, and for no pur 
pose of conquest, subjugation, or interfering with 
the rights or established institutions of the treed* 
h^p stales, but to defend and maintain the suprem 
•Cjrof the constitution, and to preserve the Uuion 
wbh all the dignity, equality and rights of the 
sevenl states unimpaired; and that, as soon as 
these objects were accomplished, the war ought to 
cease. It |t.i.wd the house. July 22, by a vote of 
117 to 2. and the senate. July 'M, by a vote of 80 
to 5. ^ee RBOommrcnoN.) Aug. 6, congress 

adJOOmcil, huvim; voted all that the executive had 

aAcd for. When it reassembled in December 
Cm* OaomnsB, Sbbbkuis of), the scattered drops 



of July had settled down into the heavy and steady 
storm of war which was to beat upon the country 
for more than three years to come. From the 
tin.t day of meeting, it was evident that congress 
luid very considerably changinl its views as to the 
proper mode of dealing with slavery. In Imth 
Inmscs a large niunlK-r of resolutions were imme- 
diately introduced, looking toward emancipation, 
and with them began the course of legiiilation 
which endc<l in the general alxtlition of slavery. 
(See Anoi.mox, III.; FfoiTiVK Si..\VK L.vws; 
WiLXOT Puoviso.) These acta were then, and 
have since been, denounced as in violation of the 
good faith pleiiged in the n-solution «>f July 22, 
above mentioned. That resolution undoubtedly 
expressed what was then the policy and intention 
of lioih congress anil it.H c»)nstitnents, when the 
muguilude of the war was not yet apparent, and 
its interdependence upon slavery was not yet plain* 
ly pi'rceived. But a congri-^sional resolution is 
certainly not a [lart of theurguuic law, but a mere 
piece of lecislfition open to change or repeal at any 
moment. ( )tlier governments are never n-prnaclied 
for vitally chaii-ring their {Milicy as a war in which 
they are engagt <1 grows mOTB desiwrate. It is a 
tribute, though i>omvtimes a provoking tribute, to 
the exceptional gootl faith of the American repub- 
lic, to find ciinoiis of goinl faith laid down for it 
which would nut Im considered applicable else- 
where. Ontsidc of anti-slavery letdHlution, ood 
the appropriation hilK. tlie most important action 
of the session was the act of Feb. 2a, IbfiS, author- 
izing the iasue of #180.000,000 non-inlerest bear- 
ing notes, receiv:iMe for nil dues tO the I'liiti-d 
States, exLvpl dutii.-s on imports, and for all claims 
against the United States, except interest on the 
public d»"lif. and a legjd tender for all debts, ptd) 
lie and itrivate, within the Uuiteii States, with 
the exceptions iilK>ve noted, which were tO be paid 
in coin. The legal tender c laus«» was much di.8- 
likc<l by Secretary ChoM;, who only tinally yif-ldi-d 
to it on the score of military necessity, and as a 
war measure. (See, in general, Fixakce.) This 
dcvelopnient of anti-slavery feeling and action in 
the dominant party, the i)reliininary proclama- 
tion of the president looking toward emancipa- 
tion (see EMAXCtrATtmr PnocLAMATKm), and the 
sunitnary suppn-ssion of opposition to the war 
by am-st (see Arbitrary ArretU, under Habeas 
CoRprs). produced almost a complete poHtical 
change of relation^ in themwth. Hitherto, demo- 
crats in and out of congress Imd very steadily 
voted for all measures designed to suppresa the 
relK'llion by arms, while they as sti'adily accom- 
IMinieil their votes with the declaration that the 
repuhiiciins. hy al>olition agitation, bad been aa 
much to blame for the war as the s<>cessi()nists. 
Tliey now alleged that the new anti sliivery jxdicy 
had Invn adopted mainly for the purpos*- of for- 
cing their party into an attitude of opposition to 
the war Itself. If there was any truth in the 
charLTe, the mano iivre was successful; the <|emo- 
cratic party gradually became a peace party (see 
Dbmogbaxio Fabtt, VLX end those of its mem- 
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ben who tr<re willing to include slavery m <KWof 
Um Tuloonble points of tho confederaqr were 
farced into the " union piirty," as the repabllcan 

party wns lii'iiccforth frequently termed. The 
flm result* of lbi» bmleeenemtnt were unfavor 
able. In the •tttttmn elections of 1889 the f^rmi 
aitdd1i> nixl western Hlnten. Ni w York, New 
Jency. I'uaasylvania, Ohio, ludiuua, lUinoUi.aod 
Wlsconatn. all of which had voted for Lincoln in 
180(KgBvr ili iiKK'nUio miij<n-itii>s. But. us it Imp- 
peued, the deuincmtii gained and the republicans 
loat tittle by thc«e electloDs: to only two of these 
KtHtes. New York and New .Ter?iey. the election 
involved a cluiugeuf stale* guvumnieni; and in the 
members of the home of repreeentoti ve> i > f i s6a-5, 
eho«en this ymr, the ri'publiean nwjority was 
hardly inii>uired. The resultH were ju.Ht sullicii-ut 
lo oonflrm the democrats in opposition to the 
war, and tlio republicauti in active opposition to 
slavery, while it should have been evident that, as 
the two idea.s iH-ianie familiar in tlu' future, the 
tide of recruits mtut nm steadily from the demo- 
crats to the republicans, and no longer from the re- 
publii an- ii> ilir ili nniTals. The lUnuK nillr party 
touched high-water marlc in 146^; thereafter it 
could only tvcede. — The session of congress 
which l>( _':in in I>( . i tnlu r, IW.'. was u>-nl by ihe 
repubUcauo niuiuh iu aiiurin^ t he iKisiiions which 
llwy had already gained, and in midiingtbeneoea- 
isjiry appn>pri.itii>ii> for the war. N<> irri-at ailvam e 
wa.H nunle in ami slavery lr::i»l:iiiou. i xi rpt that 
the liual thirteenth aineniiiiu nt u;ts introducad 
and h'ft t«i lHt>^nie familiar. The fiimlaniental 
ItU a of tinal nt oustruetion by oongrrss wxs al.>o 
plainly put into form, and left to btivme familiar, 
(tice KscoxsTRrcTiuN.) In piactical k'gi»lation 
the grrat featuif^ of the session were the conMcrip^ 
tionact l>K\>Tsi. by wiiirh the national |K>wer 
to n>m(K>l tht* uiiUlary Kvrvicv of it& ciiixeos wai« 
for the flnt tlose derUuvd and maintained: and 
the national bank art of Fib •.».•>. IsiW. tSit- 
Suimituu Uatkt, undvr Bamunu.) \Ve>t Virgin- 
ia was ailmhiml t«ee that siatr>: and the sus- 
p» n>ion of thi> writ <if A.f'-.fx .-uri. ;* was n>n- 
llrmrd aitvl rx;:ulaU\L (St-v lljiUK.va C'oKria.) 
The apt«nt)*riaih«ii f««r the nary this ytar fiH4<*d tip 
f?! <M1 -t '1 oi ati.l for tbf army $f.*t»<<'!,*«tw.!W. 
vriUi S4i7 fV4,-» jor di ri» ii ncit-^. — Tin- won- 
derful t<n.i<^ it\ «iih whieh the niajority in i\m- 
grr** hi :.t II* cT»'un.l "lurini this la*t «->Mon. tak- 
tag bo Ml p lM> ikM:iru on ihi' ^ld\ery qutMion. 
andm tu.i. y a.ixamtng in other rt'ijHVtn. in the 
faif of tin .teUvrx ni^j 'liti*-* of IwW. wa* fully 
ju-^tirttt! by the tTt^ni, E»»ry day im*naM««i I be 
nui > r t .i !U.«fm:«to «h<'m tL ; : i . f iman- 
ci{«i(i>>Q »s «n iRtitb'nt t*i tlu w.tr lH\.-anK- kr!«» 
dtv.Mlful a« It K«a*:>c Ptonr famtliir. July 4. 
ImW. M^-m* t«» U..\ - Um\ a«mrIiA.<( 
Ibi- m:':'ar> fi"^.::;^ •» ;:it of :L- »w, Fr»'m that 
day it «a* t«r^i:u ;.. tl tU*. o<:ftd«rjlr a7nu«> in 
tbreaH! men to S •«.. |. ..». i- j-Iiv to uu-iMt- 
It^dtff n«l«UiM^t':i.v;L> ir%:ta. )»-:ntiiith< wi^t. 
So' Vnjt «.:t%'N««l« ". kr -kik ar. ! c»t ry nsi> *4 
advMWw J} Uk- wi»t«.ro anELwa «a» a b«.'« ^u^rac- 



tee to the republicans of security for the past and 
for the future. Everything iuui been gained, and 
nothing lost, and it was only necesMiry now to 
pu-ss at leisure the crowning amendnu ni fur gen- 
I era! emancipation (see CoManTurioit. 111.. Jl.), 
I and to wait patiently whfle the armed forces 
worked out the alruady swuRd ixjliticil f iiure. 
i The autumn elections of lb68 were not gcuerally 
I for Important olBces; bat Ihey Indicated a strong 
' republican gain for the first time since ISW; and 
in the statcsof Ohio and renosylvaaia. where the 
control of the state govemmeBt was involved in 
the election (sec those states), tho republican major 
ity was decisive: — A new e«>ngres.s nu-i iu Deei ru- 
ber. 1888, the republican majority lH.>ing 36 to 14 
in the senate, and 102 ta 84 iu the house. Its 
action was mainly conliued to the routine busi- 
ness necc-s-sarj' for prosecuting the war, and to the 
! amendment and enforcement of previous legiitla- 
' tion. Provision was also made for the admission 
of Nevada, Colorado and Nebraska as states (!««e 
those states), and fur the repeal of the fugitive 
slave laws. (See that title.) A tint attempt was 
made to pass the thiiteenth Mnu iulinent; the pnr- 
1 tcntous question of rucunstructiou was fairly in- 
: trodttced; and the existence of the new clasa of 
professional soldiers wa^^ recoLMii/f d liy the revival 
of the grade of liculeiumt p neral commauiliug all 
I the amies. This last grade was totcnded to be 
fllledhj Gen. Gnmt. — With the adjournment of 
this seswion of congress, ihe political hisiory of 
the reU-llion practically tiid- Link- was to be 
done I'v Ihe dominant parly. iK yoml gathering up 
the Iruits (if victory, ami dniwiug breath for the 
i"omiug slrugjile of m onstruetion. Linwdn's re- 
election, in tile autumn of 1864, hardly doubtful 
in the event of any action by the opposition, waa 
made certain by the demwmlii- |K-ace platform of 
that year. This was followed by the final adop- 
tion of the thirteenth amendment, abollsfaing 
slavery, the only work (>f the ses-«iou of 1S(>4-^ 
which ri^es above routine. During the year, it 
was ratiOed by the states. (See Costmmmom, 
IIL, A.) — Throuirhout the iH>litical WDrk of con- 
gress in lhc»e evfuiful four vcats. ii» main char- 
arterislios are its genrtal redectkm of the will of 
its eoii'^iiiueiioy. its o|»inness. and its determined 
ri*?H>luiion to retain tlie siipn-macy of congn^ss 
over tlie gt>neral> and armio in the tii-ld. In the 
last two p.»ints it ditl. ritl alit^'lulely from its ri- 
val, the i\tufiiier:iie o>n::rvs*. (Sec Cunkkdrratk 
!5t.vte».i At the oin ninj; of the *"ar, «hile most 
of the military kade» rviained the habiu of cavil 
and |^>:itical life. tlic«e chaiacterfaitim led to many 
fviU, annoy ill;; intt rfrrtiM- and i\tndi« ts by the 
ouumititt-s on the ct^ihiuct of the war. with van- 
(Hi« military leadtis; n«.\^ltiw assertioos of power 
an«l iji.Tirv ]>y the di-pUTaiit-: and sLe revelation 
in thi- ii> b.iU>. <tf thiupk iu « Imh Dv>t only militaxj 
Mmmv. Imt i\mim.Mi s« &.<«'. ohouM havv dictated 
««vrtvy. r. u thiM e\il* curi>i thtmnlvi-- \s 
the i»i * vvAv»«»f i:tairsd- en.* t.p. Ujbuujtit^s to 
<\>nim» a« a m:k-i«r. i: ; »^ a would-be 
t}xuttt. c^'<^j;R,«» tUvJ itamud mdl-caattai bf hil> 
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tar experieooe; and the war ended with enlire 
hMmODy between the civil and militHry agents in 
it.— Nor caa U be doubted now that coogrew 
generallf reflected the will ol Its constituenUi. 

The (-itijirlu l)Iau-iltl(' exception is tlie winter of 
1962-^, above referred to. But, iu that uutauce, 
the majority in congrem. if tt« membera ehoee to 
risk their political e\i^teii< e on the Kupi>osition, 
httdafair right to prciiume, 1, ttial the elections 
of 1889 were lout through thcdr own lacic of im- 
porinme, and the <ons4>i|uent nejrU-ct of man)' 
rupubiicuua to take pint in tlieni; .3. that the ro- 
inoident dMioe of a rtpiii)lic4in imj rity in the 
next consTrt"*" wiw a fair popular IntlorM nunit of 
their own riian;,'e of jR)li( y , an<l. 3. that every in- 
dication f«ho\ved that <he iMipuiar tide iu their 
favor would inevitably be strengthened by the 
aoooni of the union forces, without which any 
policy would, of course, have proved a failure. 
T1m» resoit proved liial in aii three suppoeitiona 
they were conect. — For the apedal lines of work 
done by the congn-ssfs of 1861-4, we Abolitkin. 
III.; AxmcsTv; Baxkiko; CoserBtTCTiox ; Dia- 
TOiUD Bratrra; Dium; ELScrom, III.; 
Fwon»iKN"rt BcnEAU : Fioitivk Slave Laws; 

HABBAa C uilPUH ; IncoMK Tax ; iKbL'ttUECTlON, 

I. ; I2ITBBIVAI. iMrBOTSMBim ; IimnxAL Rbv- 

KXrE ; .Jl'DICIABY; MOKKOK D<>(TKIXK ; ItKCON- 
•TKI CTIOX, I.; Bl.AVKKV ; TbHUITOUIKS; WaU 

PowKKH ; WiLMoT I'lioviso ; and the authorities 
cited under tliem. See alw» (OkxeUai.) 2, 3 Dra- 
per n IIi»t»rp tf the riril W'tr ; St<t(. at 

Jjiirgt ; >I(H>re's llWiinn IWoitl ; Giuriwy and 
Aldun'e PkUtrial llixtory of tht UiMUon ; Appie- 
ton'a AnnwA Cyd->i>a<Ua (1881-5); 8 Wilkin's 
Jii*e and Full of th,- S),ir« P^ntvr ; 2 Gre( ley's 
Atnericau Coi\fUet; Victor's Ui^t'-ry i>f tlu JteinU' 
ion ; 4 Bryant and Gay's Hiatury <>f the United 
^,tt-»: Rotl>' (;i;.it li'f'Uii.u; l^illanl's 
Vau*r; (i'oLiTtcAL) Mcl'herHun'fl /l<^/MVi^ Uutorjf 
«f th* RAdUM! Raymond's Uf0 vf Lineatn; 

G'uhVwz^' IfUf^'n/ 'f tfo' n.'.'h-,, (to IKfi:}); Wil 
•OUH AnUi<iitrei y Mtimiirtg in V<iii)jrt»» ; llurd's 
Tkeorjf ^ Our KitlituuU ErMenee (Index under 

fit'ifen. »tntn* of); BoiilweH's «•//■ » iii,/f /,V p'Ttn: 

II. W. \h\\W i^/ittcluH II hi All! ' -i.^f; Iluriliiirts 
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8tcphcn«' Wur lift inen the Slutt.f ; Harris' I'o'itt- 

«at Cunjiirl ; Qilletl.H' Ih iiutrrary in th« Vnitid 
St'iif t; iMiurrARY) Ciillnn's }fil<t'ir)f Late$ of the 
UuUed Stata; Wilson's MUitary Muuurf4 m 0»n- 

ffrra»; Count of Psris* Jfutorif of tht CieU War; 

Oen. U. 8. OmnfH Iljx'rt of the Armun (1864-5); 

Report* ^ the Cumuuttett on the Conduct of the 
War; W. T, Sherman's Memmn; Swinton't. 
TW/rv Dteifir, B'itllt» of (fit Wur ; Appleion s 
Campaign* of th* Cirii Witr ; IngerMtU's Uti>iory 

^ th* War Department; Boynion's Uittory of the 

ynry J)„nn;i thr /!■ h. '/?- ■•onl* 'f th. II '/ 

i»n: Vonftdtrute Ojfkml Juj^irls {l^Vi), (Fi.sas 
CIAL) fWrhuckerH* L(f* of ChnM-. 210. 293 , Von 
Hixk's />/> h^iiitnz'n der Vt r Stmitm; Lmrnnf thi 
VniUti Sillies relndng to I/muu and Currtitey (to 



Paper Money of the Rebettum; Perry's Elenunt* 
of J\iliti(al Eninomy, 4oQ; Gibbons' Public Dtht; 
McPlierson's lud^x of Jloute ItiH* on Bank*, Cur- 
reney, PubUeDebt, Tariff, and Direct TVuv* (1875); 
Laniphere's United Stat^ t Gon rnintnl, 41; John 
Sherman's Sekct Speec/u* on Fiiuince; ^iimmo's 
Cfueiom* Tariff Leffidathn; and, in gv'neral, Bart- 
lett's Lil.nif'.n' (he R4hillo,n (0.073 titles of 
boulu, puDiphleUi and mugaziue articles relating 
to the rebdikHi, diroctlj or indirectly, up to 1868). 

Alotawukb Jomteroor. 

RKCIPROCITT is n relation Ik tw«-en two in- 
dependent powers, jiiich liiiit the ( ilizens of each 
are guaranteed ccrlaiu conmn i rial jirivileges nt 
the hands of the other. Up lo Ihe niiiidle of the 
present century the term referred alinost exclu- 
sively to the grant of privilegi's to foreign ship- 
ping. The < arlier Engli>h jxilicy had iMt n very 
illiberal in this reJifXH-i, canning out the principles 
of Cromweirs navig-ation act, and of the colonial 
system of the l.i^l < ( iitiiry. Hut a'^ liii.r a\ i nt 
on, it Ix.'camo mure important for Engluud lo ex- 
tend her canying trade in fon;ign lands than to 
monopolize il in her own; and in the i ;irly p:iil of 
this century, under the intlueuce of stale.tinen hke 
IIuslii.<)8on, reciprocity treaties were ooneludcd 
with tlie lendinir inariiiiiie powers, by which each 
of the coulnu I ini; iiaitie^i a»lniilletl the other's 
ships in its poru to ilie same privilcires as its own 
in the matter of the iiiti rnational carrvin,' tnulr. 
Thi.s system arousetl nun h opposition at dilTereiit 
times iu England; and in tlie United Slates wtM 
strongly opposed by Webster; but it soon became 
the prevailing one. — The commerdul treaties of 
earlier times ainiiil at securing special privileijes 
and discriminating rates of duty. The one most 
commonly ref e rred to as a type of them all Is the 
Mi thiuti treaty of 1T(I3 between Knirl.itid and 
Portugal, by which England made sp<.cial rates 
for Portuguese wines, and Portugal removed her 
prohibition of tlie imjtort of Enu'lKh w ioji ns. 
The Hume general prim ipleM, but applied with far 
sounder judgment of political and social needs, 
iipjv ar in llu' st ri> of German In atl( s lu irinning 
w iih that between l'ru.v>ia and lle.v-.e in l.sjs. » ul- 
minaling w ilh the establishment of the Zollverein, 
and ending with the treaty lietwcen the Zollverein 
and Austria in 1858. — The treaty lM'lw«en Kng 
laud and France in 1S'>0 was the Iwginning of a 
new order of things. I'receding treaties bad bi'Cn 
dictat<»d by spf-cial reawms of social policy: this 
Was inti inii <i ami uniler-^toi h1 a-iaii altempt in the 
dire«-tiou of free trade. France hud an almost 
prohibitiTe tariff; Napoleon wl«hed to rcdtice II. 

but in the < Ai-liiiL' '•tale iT |)uMic opinion dared 
not do M> without the appearance of inlernnlional 
wM>|)erati»n. lie had in Tiew the general devel- 

o)>n)' nl of FreiK h < I'lnnierer', Imt he wI^Ih d to 
Ite al)le to show «le>inite advantages to di>^tinct in- 
tereoiM. Tlio treaty with England. arrange<I In 

1S45() liy fhevnlier and ("olMbn. wa-^ the flr-t re>-uU 
of this ixdicy. The EtigliMi tariff was alrea«ly on 



* .^.^ff y.^ , - -J • -.^ .....g.. - J 

1878); SpeuMlag'a SBHot^ tJu Tender i a revenue basis; yet in return for the importent 
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French concessions it was stlU further reduced 
CD French nrticles of export. But what distin- 
guishfi! ihU treaty from pncedinij oiu-* was tlx- 
fact that these reductions were not lNii;gained for as 
speeialnnd exclusive priTilcgcs. TItis treaty was 
intcnilid to licconic jiart of a system; it was enn- 
lemplated that both £ngland oud France would 
malce sfmllar treaties with other natiom. and in 
view of this it was provirl( <i, tlmt in rase cither of 
Uiucoutructiug iM^wcrs should subs«;quvntly grant 
to a tliird power coodltiom more faTorable tn any 
respect, tlie otlier should have the bouefit of sueh 
condition-s. Tliin provision constitutes what is 
known aa the most favored oationa clause; it was 
incorponitefl in Mibseqijent treaties, as Iiad oeea- 
sioually tR-en dune in previous treaties, and Koon 
became the important clement in them; for by it 
a special ronrt^Rsion madu in favor of any one na- 
tion at once inured to the benefit of all who had 
Miinilar treaties. It is this provision that distin- 
guishes the modem European reciprocity system, 
mdhaa catned that ftystem to work so strongly in 

favor of fn-e tr.ulc - Till' L'ain to the commerce 
of France and Eaglimd was so great that other 
nations hastened to secure the same advantages. 
Similar Inaiii-i with Frame or Kmrland were 
mude by Iklgium in lb61, Prussia in lb02. Italy 
and 8paln in 1888. Switzeriand in 1864. and by 
mo-it of tlie other Euro|H'an states in 1^*05 and 
IbiiO. Even Itussia ultimately swured ut the 
handa of some of the powers the l)enefil of the 
most favored nations clau-^r tleuiL'h without much 
rvciprt)cily on her part. \V iihin ten year> the syn- 
temaeemed to be firmly established all over £u- 
wp^ and to insun; sti>ady iiro^esn in the direc- 
tion of free trade. (For certain special statistics, 
see Le<me Levi in Journ. of Stat. Soc., 40. 1; for 
discussion of principles, a work entitled "Letters 
on Commercial Treaties," etc., "by a disciple of 
Itichurd Cobden.") — But several cirrumstauees 
combined to stop this progress, and to a certain 
extent unsettle the system. The flntt of these was 
the (li>wnfa]l of Napoleon III lie h:i>l not only 
Started lUe system, but luid by his strong i all uence 
done more to extend tt than most people were 
aware of. It had never \wn really popular in 
the sense of ealliug forth general enthuMa^m. It 
aavored I<k> much of bargaining, too little of prin- 
ciple. And it was n-ndentl less popular than 
ever by wars like that of 1870, which inten-sitie<l 
the opi>i tuition of national fil ling, and aubatituted 
a apirit of embitten d rivalry for one of mutual 
iielp. This actC4l against the reciprocity system 
in H variety of ways. Increased military cx|K'ni|- 
iture demanded larger revenue: and luttions chafed 
tinder treaty restrictions which hampered them in 
nisiu;; this nvcnue. The commercial treaties 
looketi toward free trade; but national pride and 
the constant possibility of war led men to demand 
a proti-t tive ^y^1em. While men's mimls wen- in 
this stale caute the cribi<* of 1873 ; and public 
feeling was only too ready to attribute the hard 

times which folloiWSCi tO the om taiu'iMe irrievance 
of furci^Q competiUon, aud tu acck to lie rid of 



j this grievance in all possible ways. — The diplo- 
I matistswere mainly freetraders; and it was soma 
time liefore they uiulerstood the streniilh of tha 
I feelings they had to contend against. The failure 
of the English negotiators fn 1878 to obtain some 
exptrted concessions from Fniiice, Ix-pin to n veal 
the true state of the case. Tiio termination in 
the same year, by the action of Italy, of the 
French Itiiiian treaty, ami the rejection by France 
of a proposed coniprtunise treaty in 1877, were 
equally eigniflcant. Of atlll greater importance 
I was Bismarck's change of attitude in ISTs, Kver 
I since the year the Prus>ian government leaned 
I toward a free trade policy, mticb more so thim any 
' other great iK)wer except Englaml. In 1863 their 
steps in support of the re< iprociiy syNtem had 
been bold in the extreme. Now, such a change 
on the part of Prussia, as well nn France and 
Italy, rendereti tlie future of the system extremely 
doubtful. — To understand the negotiations whicl* 
followed, we must observe that in the applica- 
tion of these treaties of commerce, two different 
courses had been pursued by different >laf<-- One 
group of states, headed by England and Prussia, 
had no sooner made a conoeaeion to a single nation, 
ihan they modiflecl their whole tariff in accordance 
with it, so tliat all nations, even those outside of 
the aystem, at once bad the benefit of the change. 
Another group, represented by France, left their 
genend tariff tmchanjed, but in the eoUectiou 
made a deduction of that nmOttllt la favor of na* 
tionshavini.' the IienelU of a tn>aty. Sp»un went 
so far in this direction as to have two tariffs, the 
lower for " mosi favortnl nations," the higher for 
all others. — As long as the statesmen on both 
sides were animated by common aims, this dis- 
tinction made very little difference. But w hen it 
became a matter of international bickering, the 
nations of the first grc^ip fonnd tbemselvipa at a 
great di-.uh uitaL'e Wluit sjiecial l>ri\ i!ej-es are 
you offering us under the treaty? French negoti- 
ators constantly asked of the representatives of 

fho-e n:ili 'Hs which bad reduced their genend 
tariff. Tu this question there was no thoruu^lily 
available reply; and It was thia diplomatic heli>- 
lessnevs tint led to the "fair trade " agit.itiop in 
England, and to a full dis< us.sion of certain i>ointA 
in tlte theoty of reciprocity into which we can 
not here enter. ("Westminster Rev., 112, 1; Con- 
t. mp., 'Jti'J; Nineteenth Cent.. 5, 6:^8, Wi ; 6. 
179; Fawcftt, "Fre*- Trade and Protection. ' last 
chapter.) — In the year IHSl a number of French 
tmities were about to expire; and it was fdt that 
a critical iK>int had ciune in the history of the 
system. After some ditUculties, particularly in 
connection with the Italian and Swiss treaties, 
they were nearly all renewed on the ba>-is of in 
cn-ased dutica ott either aide. The treaty with 
England was not renewed, but a apcdal act waa 
pa^sc<l iil iciii'.' r:i_'!nnd on the f»H)ting of the 
j most favored nations. On the whole, it may be 
I said that the oonttntiaace of the system has been 

sec-unil. but its efficiency in the direction of fn-- 
. trade dcslroyed. — The UuitcU Stales luis never 
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heen In any way connected wUh the system. At 

I Ik- tiino of its adoption and gn>wth, Amfriran 
t«n<i<;ocieH were all in the dut>cUoa o( incretised 
duties. Our reciprocity I rraties have all lielonped 
to till' f.'irlir-r t\ nf s|«i ci.il iirrangfinonts. Hy 
far the most ini{M>rtani uf ihi-iu was the one witli 
Cttnada, prochtlmed Sept. 11. 1854, and terminated 
March 17. I^*>6. (in THiticc uivi ii liy tlu' I'liiti-d 
Slattti one ywir pruvioiw. liy the terms of this 
treniy food firodaets of all kinds, nearly all raw 
material^, and sdiuc half niaimfaclun-*! arlich"*. 
wen- allowed to i>u.sh free from onu country lo the 
Other. The dlsMtisfartion with the treaty arose 
from the owners of mines, timU-r, vie, in the 
Uoitcil Stat»'8. who found Ihe price of their prcni 
UCta kept down by CSnadian coaqwtltion. A 
tnetnorial in fttvf>r of its renewal was'presentcd 
to the United States fiovernment by thi- nalionul 
board of trade in 1873. but without cnllini; forth 
tIsovous geoeral support. — A similar tn»ty was 
cnncloded with Hawaii in the summer of 1876. 
for Ihe iK-nelU of eertiiin biisinev* iiileresm of the 
Pacific iiUitcs, particularly the su<ptr retiuers. It 
was sprerely criticised by Si-cretary Shemuui, 
afti r haviiiir U vw in npiTalioii nUnit two years; 
but it now aeemit to have accomplished what was 
expected of It. The position of the United States 
pnvemmcnt nii tlic snbjcrt of romniercial tnatit s 
is illu<$trated by the fact, that, when the Hawaiian 
authorities attempted to negotiate a similar treaty 
witli Oermatiy in 1879, they were chec-ke<l by an 
inlimatiitii fnnii the United States that the value 
of thotic privileges toy largely in tbdr exdostvc- 
m-^H. and that the treaty mutt fnianuitoc the 
United States exelusive rights. — lii the years 
mceeeding the exhibition of 1876, strong efforts 
were made by French exporters to Becure red' 
proclty privileges from the United States, It was 
bofK-d that if France would plaee Amcrii a <in the 
basifi of the most favored naUouM, America would 
ktwer Its duties on French wines and silks. In 

spill' of xh" r( |H*nte<l efforts of the Fn tn li tii;i;Mi 
facturers' agent to scciure public sentiment in itM 
&tror. the sublect was sever oflleially taken up. 

Abtbite T. Haolkt. 

BEC06MITI0H. It is customary for princes 

to notify the States with which they hold relations 
of their accession to the throne. The Mime u the 
case with all new goveniment.<«. Am a mle, ea> 
ptnnlly in Ihe case of a prince who succeeds 
regularly and peaeeably, lliin annoimcement is 
met by congratulations and sometimes by Mend- 
ing ambasHjidors, more or less exlraordinary. At 
other timet) only an offlcial certificate of the notll!l> 
cation i^ givt ii. and the reci-ipt f)f it acknowledged. 
There are evvo cases in whieh, at the time uf a i 
chang<>. no formality Is emp1oye<l; relatlonR wlih 
the new povernment are entered uimui. and it is 
thus recognized defeuto. — lotemalional re(X)gni- , 
tlon was formerly of much frreater Import than in j 
our day The <Ii irina nf national smi-relgnty bad I 
M yet been accepted by but a few daring liuiova- j 
ton; and f<gbt» JwHoe and bnr wen summed np 1 



in the will of the prince. This was the period in 
which a haughty king eould say: Vitat. i-'i.-r moi. 
— It is now admitted tliat a people is independent 
by its own right , evolutive of any recognition. Let 
an i-land iiri-c in liie ,\llanlie tomorrow; let JX'O- 
pielaudiujdtiettleiliere; let them form thetusclTea 
Into an {ndepen<lcnt political society and choose a 
governnienl ; ami tliat island would form a state 
as lawful ami regular us any other, international 
recognition Is at bottom only the authentication 
of a fact, an anihentication which nvjuires no 
formality. In entering into relations with Japan, 
with Burmah, or with any covntry, the remote^ 
nes.s of which preserves if from Europ<"an enter 
prise, it never cx eiirs to any one to begin by rec- 
o>:nizing Ilje government with which they are 
altout to treat. It sulHeient that it exists, and 
in treating with it recognition is iinplieil. — In 
such cases as these, there eould never Ik- any dotd)^ 
but doubt has arisen sometimes, when, in conse- 
quence of Internal rerolution. one government has 
been replace<l by another. The indci^emii nee of 
the suae ia not called in question, but it is hoix-d to 
«ithentieate or legltlroatise the new government 
by reet>gnizing it, lhoiii:h often again family mo 
tlves or interested motives may prevent this being 
done. The principle of national sovereignty^ 
le tter understood, has silenced all thi>*ie .seruples. 
Kecoguition no longer implies approbation, and 
foreign countries are not obliged to distinguish 
Ix'fwei-n the government tffjitir and the govern- 
ment drj'aeto. If the government appear estab- 
lisbed, if the nation accept it, and, atmveall. If li 
has appointed it, it has all ihe legitimacy neccs- 
Hary in order to be reeogniz«'d. — Thus recogni- 
tion adds nothing to the right of existence uf a. 
state; it is only a means of facilitating interna- 
tional relations. A state which Is not recognized 
is reganled as not 1 xisiing for those which tli-era 
it expedient to remain a stranger to it ; but if any 
Inconvenience result from this lack of intercourse, 
liorh tlicHtates suffer. The injury is greater, how- 
ever, to the state wbicti refu^e^ rec«>gniiioo ttian 
to the one which Is deprived of It. Spain lost 
noihing from the fart that the emp(T<<r nf Huv-jji 
woulii ixii ricogui/.e Isalulia II., while Nieln>laH 
I. made ii imiMosible to exercise an influence over 
Sp«in. ]5i siiir-, if w.as T{usvi;i wliic h was destined 
to yiekl in I lie end. and. in sudi a ( an-, the longj-r 
the SUlkiness has lasted, the more it e<istN to effect 
a reconciliation. — We have jusl U'en K|K'aking of 
governments established in conseiiueuee of u pro- 
fouinl clKinL'c, vinj.-nt or peaceful, in the constitu- 
tion of a stale. Hut l>efore the new public powers 
are well establfahed, several cases may occur, and 

we must H'view them. In the first pla< i-. llM re 
may lie a " provisional government. " A diplo- 
matic official agi>nt. amhassador or minister Is 
ne\ er a< 1 rediti >i to a prnvi-intial gnvcrnni'iii. but 
power may l>e given lo an agent more or li>st* olJi- 
clal to enter Into rekitlons with It, and to treat 
with it on all pn-ssinu' matter-. In n nliiy. such 
an agent an ambasKodor deprived of the honor- 
ary tmmiiwitw customarily enjoyed by the vepre- 
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scntalives of foreign powers. Ilowever. mtiny 
•iMdoB of difference arc poHsiblc here. Then, two 
parties may be contending for power. As long 
as there is a doubt as to the deflnitive succeK«. 
foreign govemmeuts ret-ognize only the one to 
which its agents have t^ecn accreiUied. The new 
fovemnirat does not as yet exist: there is, consc- 
4|tteiii1y, no iK-casion for reco^iii/.iiii; it. Bi sidcs, 
if relations ore prematurely entered into with the 
chiefs of an insuirectlon, the goremmcnt still 
I'stublisliL'd '.VMtiM liavi" a riLTlit lo con-idcr itsHf 
offended. Wlten there is too much haste lo reeog- 
nixe. it is often in order to aki or intervene. The 
third case to mnsiiliT is, when a part of the ter- 
ritory, a province, or colony, wishen to detach 
itself from the state of which it has hitherto 
formed a part. If Ilii-^ territory hi- victorious in 
thecontrst, In the c.Mcnl tlml its iuiii ptiuiLnce is 
Tccognizid i-ven by the state bom wlilili it lias 
separated, fortiini powerBCan have no doubt what 
to do: r*t-()<;nitiou is then a simple authentictition 
of a patent fai t. If peace have not been formjdly 
concluded, each fordgn state will be able to esti 
mate, at a given moment, if the territory which 
4dainis to l>e inilept ndent has iu-i{iiired HufTiL'ient 
political stability to oiler a g^uorantce for the 
future. But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that a»»t ate threatened with tlie loss of a province 
will always see with dinpleasure that the separa- 
tion Is loolced upon as accomplished, and, accord- 
inu: to eirf'nm>ianer^. it will protest or rlielare 
itHflf olTeuded. A |Kiwerfiil country will pay no 
attention to these complaints, but a weak country 
will art w ith jiruilein e. — We do not need to say 
that to reCKguiiU^' the iinle|M mlenee of a country 
at the moment when the insurrection begins, con- 
stitutes a real cmufi fitlli. War will not be recoiled 
from, unless the iui^ult come from t(K> |x)werful a 
atate. — In 1861 a new situation was introduced 
into International law, the rtcugiutifin «jf beUig- 
erentt. We have had as yet hut one example of 
Xhh, that which recognized as bellluM rents the 
confederate states lighting to separate thum.selvcs 
from the United States. It will bo understood 
that til rei ou'iii/.e tlw --KUtlK rn stales of the Ameri- 
can Union us beiligcrenls, was to close the Englisli 
ports to war vessels from the northern stales, 
\vhi( h was an act of iii<lire< t Imsfility, Sympathy 
was extended to lite C4>ulederales, nut beeaUM.- 
thdr cause was considered just, but because their 
•cotton was needrd. We can nnt fore-^'-f' what ii-^e 
may be made one day of thi>- Kuiui-riO'ipn'Km. the 
only exani|iie of whii li we have just cile<l, but 
we instinctively rv- ird the pret i deiit as ii thinfj: to 
be rugretled. It may more than ouee encoura<re 
malcouleutfl to revolt, without its lietng deemed 
expedient to come to their aiwistanoe otherwise 
than by this indirect aid. which we can not help 
reiraidiii^ as n m'M <if intervention, |>< rhaps with 
out (hiuger, but more generally without honor or 
profit. — When one Kiate does not recognise a 

\ liari .'i in ili i ' a; •iliitinn of another, diploniatie 
relations ceobe, as in war, and the Kubjecta of the 
dlnfliactad states are commended lo the good 



nfflc'-s o: un allied state; they are thus ofiBdottslj 
[offiekuMmchi), using the term in a good aeOMw 
instead of offlclaliy, protected. 

M.\riucE Block. 

UECONSTRI CTION (in U. S. Hvtoht). the 

political problem of the restoration of the seced- 
ing states to their normal relations witli the I'nion 
after tlie Hwpressloo of armed resistance therein 
to the constitution vsA the fakvrs. Such a proUcm 
would have bei ii etusy of solution under a simple 
and direct acting government; in a highly com- 
plicated system like that of the Untied States, In 
which the i)art.s and their action are so delicately 
adjusted, any demngemeut shows its cllecu every* 
whei«; and a derangement so great as was intro- 
duced by secession, since it can not check the 
national force, is almost certain lo throw all the 
wheels out of gear, convert the Batioua! machiue 
into a blin<l and truidelcss power, and make a bmi 
master out of a gootl servant. In the matter of 
reconstruction the dilBculty wa.s increased, 1. By 
the length and bitterness of the war. The terns 
of reconstruction which wwe possible in 1889, 
1«03. 1B(>4. or 1866, were each of lliem inij.i-vvii.k' 
within a year thereafter. Every battle lottt and 
won, every vessel sunk, ever}- bouse burned, 
every case of mistreatment of prisoners, w is in its 
way a factor not only in anti-slavery action, but 
in final reconstruction. S. By the status of th« 
freedmen. It ^\ as inqiossihlc that the succes-ful 
party should feel no interest whatever in the fate 
of the beings who had been converted by Its suc- 
cess from chattels into j>er>ions. It was natural 
that the lUsposilion of the coiiiiuere«l toward ihc 
freedmen should be keenly and suspi< iously .--cru- 
tiui/.ed; anil thus every act of individual violence, 
everj' apiiearauce of organi7.ed rejircKsion, which 
came to light bcf«>re the wot k ot reconstniction 
was completed, became a silent factor in the work. 
8. By the existence of a written constitution which 
provide<l fi>r no such state of afTairM. An omnip- 
otent Uritisli purlianieut would have soon hit on a 
formal settlement, though its saoceas in solving 
the Irish prolih in h.is not been SO swift or sure as 
to make us w ish for a cliange of r<'gime. The 
American government could only engage In a 
series of experiments, more or less siare-NsfuI, and 
tinally rest content with that solution whichs^emed 
to offer the least difficulty an<l the greutcst advan- 
tatres lo the nation, " Happily for the nation," 
sjiy.H HrowuM.u, "few blunders are commuted 
that with our yOttttg life and elasticity are irrep> 
arable, and th.it are greater than are ordinarily 
conuuitted by older juid more ex|H'rienced nations. 
They are not of the most fatal character, and 
need excite no serious alarm for the future."' — 
In considering tlie qui-stion. it is pniposed, 1, to 
>;ive. as brietly as po-^ililc, ilu- succi*ssive theories 
of reconstniction i 2, to detail the work ns it was 
finally done: and 8. 4, to consider its failiures and 
it-s succe^-. -.. In so doimr. there are certain prere 
dents which are often referred to by all of tbem. 
ami these nay as wdl be given now, for I 
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— The GuarmUu Clause. The constitution (Art. 
IV . ^ 4) tpeaks m follows: "The United Slates 
btull jnianintt-o to every state in tliis Union a 
republicun fonn of govurnuu'nl." To this wns 
often added the folio whig punigraph fmni the 
powen of congress (Art. I., % 8): " 1'o make all 
laws which shall Ikj necessary and propi r for car- 
rying into excrution tlie fon-going |K>\v( r>, ami all 
otlicr powers vested by this conHtituiixi in the 
frovemment of the United States or In any «U (lart- 
iiit iit or ofTlciT tlunof." Thi*. it was cluinied, 
gave congress power to pass all laws which it 
hhoukl cnnHider "necessary and proper" for oir 
rvinL' into I'lTiTf the ir'iaraiiti r clansf. Tlii-- wrmld 
liave been undeniable if the language of the clause; 
tiad been "congress shall guarantee," or "the 
guvcrnnu nt slial! giuiranfcf ," or even any " de- 
partiiR'Ut oroflicer sliall guanuiltt;"; but the pecu 
liar phru.«eology, " the UiiifcKl States shall guar 
antee." mttiis to «»xeludt' all thest* iuti rpretations, 
and give llu- power concum-ntly to all the gov- 
ernmental agents, f.\eiutiv«', legislative and judi- 
cial Even in thiti view, however, the case of 
Luther r#. Borden would seem to oliow that con- 
gress has the j>o\vi r to euaet laws to carry into 
execution its concurreut power in the premises, 
and tluit the president is bound to execute them. 

— r/f AV*./' ■^ >■/ imi. At the sjH-c-ial session 
of l^i Joint rcaolutious were inlKHiuced to detluc 
the objtx^is of the war. That wliich was perti- 
nent to this >.ubjeci was as follows; "• ♦ Tliat 
this WOT in not prosecuted upon our part in any 
spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose of con- 
<iui >t or *<ulijugation. nor for the purp>>so of over- 
ihrowini: or interfering with the rights or esta1> 
lisbed in-titution<< of those states, but to defend 
and maini:iin tlie supremacy of the cnnstimiion 
and all laws made lu pursuanee thereof, and to 
IlfC!»er%e the Union with all the dignity, equality 
and rights of the M-veral states uniin[mired; that 
as !5«on as these obje»'t8 arc accomplished, the war 
ou^lit to cease." It {MLs^ed the Ikmw. .July 22, 
1861. 117 to 2; and the senate. July 26, 30 lo's. — 
The fMw of 1981. The act of July 18, 1M1, 
auth •li/cl ihe pK-sideiit, when he should have 
calleU out the militia aguiast iusurgeuts claiming, 
wflhout dispute, to **act under the authority of 
■By state or states." to prm laiin the iidiabilants 
of the insurgent states to be iu insurrection against 
die United States; and wdered commercial Inter- 
efiiirse with the insurgent states to o a^e Accord 
ingly the president issutnl a proclamation, Aug. 
10, divlarini; the inhabitants of Georgia, South 
Carolina, Virghiia (except those we^t of the AUe 
ghanies). North ( urolina, Tenness(|._ Alalxama, 
LouisLina, Te.vas, ArkansA-s, Missivslppj, and Fli>r- 
Ida. to be in in!<urrection. — For the blockade of 
1861 see Alau.vma Claims. —I. TitEoniKs of 

" ttl^i-SHTTH'CTlox. As a summary of the changes 
of theory, we may say tliat tlie war wa.s begun 
under the theory of "restoration," and that 
till* lliciry wa-! per-istently rnaiMi;iin< d Uy the 
Uem<«rat» to the end; thai the prut«ideutial the- 
my waa dcvdoped by Lincoln in 1868, and cn»- 



ried out by Johnson in 1865, but fell back under 
the hands of the latter into a modMeatioii of 

the restoration theory; that the Sumner and Ste- 
vens theories receivctl no formal nititieation 
from any (luarter; but that congn-^s, having ad- 
vanced so far as the Davis- Wade plan of lH(y. 
was pressed by the force of contest with the presi- 
dential theory into a plan of its own in 1H67, 
consisting of the Itevis-Wade plan, increased by 
the sufTrnge features of the Bnmner theory-, and 
the whole baseil on a moditlcalion of the Stevens 
^heory of the suqMmsion of the constitution. — 1. ' 
' Itrjftomtian. The war began under the inflnenoe 
of till i<lc.i tliat there was "not one of tlics,- 
slates in w hi< h there were not ample numbers of 
Union men to maintain a state government after 
the rebellion sJiall have been put down." There 
were some warnings to the contrary. "It may 
be," said Baker, of Oregon, in the senate, "tlwt 
instead of tlnding, within s year, loyal states 
senrling members to congress and replacing their 
senators upon this floor, we may have to reduce 
them to the condition of territories, and send 
from Ma.<i.sachuscttH and Illinois goveniors to con- 
trol them; and, if there were need to do so, I 
would risk even the stigma of being despotic and 
oppresiiTe rather than risk the perjn tuity of the 
union of these states." But such warnings were 
unheeded, and the general feeling wns well repre> 
sented by the reaotutiona of 1861. The actual 
shock of war. and the evidently universid transfer 
of allegiance in the south to the confederate states 
{we that l{tley,at onoe worked m change. In Decern* 
l>er.l^<^l,the resohilions of .Tuly w ere MLnin offered 
in the boUM-.bul were laid on the table by a vote of 
71 to 65. The same result with iiu t easing major- 
ities met subsequent reinfro<Juctions of the reso- 
lutions. In iX'cemher. 18*52, these resolutions took 
another stmpe, that of a simple declaration lliatthe 
war was prosecuted only to maintain the integrity 
of the Union and of the states as they were at the 
Ix-ginning of the war. In this form they were 
ruled out of order, or laid on the table, by major- 
ities small at flnt but steadily Incmstng. They 
owed their defeat ni.nnly (n tli.' f.u ! that they 
.squinted at slavery and the admiKsion of West 
Vh-ginU • If confined to the queetion of restonir 
tion, they fouM us yet hardly h:ivf been defeiited. 
£ven Yallandigham's n-soiutions, long, cum- 
brous, and containing the invidknis wo^ "pro- 
fessedly " In reference to the original obje( t f)f tlie 
war, were only defeated by a vote of 7W to M. 
G<'nemlly, however, democrat ie memlters hardly 
felt it to Ik- necessary to defend their pos-ition vig- 
orously until rit'onstruetion iK-gtm to loom up 
plaitdy in 1868-4. I'endleton's statement of demo- 
cratic views may then ho taken as anthoritative. 
" Th<-fic acts of aeression were efther valid or in- 
valid. If they are valid, they separaieil the slate 
from the Union. If they are invalid, they are 
rold; they have no cfTeet; the state nfflrers who 
net u{)on Iheni arc rein ]s to the federal ( rn 
meat; the states arc not dcHtroyed; their consti- 
ttttiotts are not abrogated; their oiBoeiv are corn- 
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mitting illegal acts, for which they are liable to 
punishmeut; the states have never left the Union, 
but so soon M tbeir officers shall perform Uielr 
duties, or other officers sball assotde their places, 
irill again iH-rfdnn the duties impasted, and enjoy 
the privileges conferred, by the federal compact, 
and this, not by virtue of a new ratification of the 
constitution, nor n ik w admission by the federal 
government, but by virtue of the original ratlflca- 
tloii, and theooostant, uidnterrupted maliitenanee 
of poeition in the federal Union since tliat date. 

*' Acta of Secessiuu are not invalid to de.struy the 
Union, and yet valid to d<*stroy the state govern- 
ments and the political pnvilcijcsof tln ir n'fi/< ns." 
. Thin ground was held tliort after by the deiuocruiic 

' conventions of all the states, and bftiM nation- 
al oonventlon of 1868, but it was unsuccessful. 
Indeed, it was worse. Nothing is more curious 
in the congressional votes tifi this question than 
the manner in which democratic consistency and 
perslsteDcy thwarted all propositions for mild 
terms to the insuirectionary state.^. The names of 
democrats and "radical " republicans, of Fernando 
Wood and Thaddeus Stevens, appear side by side 
in voting; down tlic succt"s.sive iiiid incroiisingh" 
acvcre propositions for recoostrucliun, until, after 
1865. the " radical ** republieana, falling back n 
step, united witli \hr iii(>il< nifc r- juiVitiiMns and 
swamped the deuioc rais. — Kiudmi to this gen- 
eral prindplewere the constant demands of the 
democrats for a national convention of states. 
They began July 15, 1861, when Benjamin Wood, 
of New Yoric, offered a resolution fecommending 
such a convention, which was tabled by a party 
vote of 92 to 51 ; and they continued until the 
democratic national i .tiM niidu of IsfU ilemaudcd 
" a cessation of hostiliiies with a view to an ulti- 
mate convention of all the states." Toward the 
end of the war, an<I particularly just Ik fnrc tlie 
presidvalial election of 1864, many southern au- 
thorities Inclined to accept this scheme, If offered 
to the wrcdintf states; hut Ihcy still insi-tcd that 
the states were not to be bound by the action of 
the convention.— Another kindr^ propmition, 

I offered in DcccnilH r, ]^\, and several limes ilure- 
aftcr, was to apiwiint cx-I*resideuls Fillmore and 
Pierce. Chief Juxt ice- Taoejr. Edward £vcr< 1 1 , and 
aeveo other commi"vsi(iner>i. to confer with a liiie 
number from tlie seceding slates for the pn serva 
tion iif the Uiii'in, It waseither left unconsidered 
or tabled. — In the conference at Hampton Itoads, 
Ptb. 9, 1865, belwoen .\lex. II. Stephen*. R. M. T. 
Hunter, John \. f'amplM 11, President Lincoln, and 
Secretary Seward, Mr. Stephens says that be aslicd 
" what pottition the confederate states would oc- 
cupy towanl the others. If they were then to aljan- 
don the war? Would they be admittisl to am- 
gross? Mr. Lincoln very promptly replied that 
his own indiviilual opinion ua-. \]\a\ tliey ousrht 
to be. He also thought they would be, hut he 
oould not ent« r into any stipuiations upon the sub- 
Jil t. ITisnwn opinion wa-. that, when the ri vi>.(. 
aucc cca^il and the national authority was m og- 
niied, the states would be immediately restored 



to their practical relations to the Union." This 
statement, however, is opposed to the known fact 
that the president was then fairly committed to 
the presidential theory of reoonstrtietioA. — The 

liLst attempt at "restoration" was the niemoran 
dum of April 18, 1865, between Generals W. T. 
Sherman and Joseph B. Johnston. It provided 
for the dislvandment of the confederate forces nx 
their state capitals, the re-eslabli«hment of the 
federal courts, and *' the recognition by the cxecn* 
five of the United States of the sevend state irov- 
erimients on their ofTicers and legislatures taking 
the oath prescrilM-d by the constitution of tbe 
United States; and, where conflicting state etov- 
emments have resulted from the war, the legiti- 
macy of all shall be submitted to the supreme 
court of the United States." The agreement wa» 
repudiated by President Johnson, and an uncon* 
dilional .surrender took its place, April 26. — 8. • 
The PreMewUal Theorj/. President Lucohi seema 
to have held from the beginning, that while, as 
commander-in-chief, he was boimd to carry the 
war into the heart of tbe seceding states, he was 
also bound, as civil executive, to endeavor to 
ri store civil relations with the .states themsi-lvcs. 
His theorj' is detailed in iiis proclamation of 
Dec. 8, 1868, and his defense of it In hia an* ^ 
nual messaire of tlie same date. The proclSOW- 
tion, 1, oiTered amnesty to all but qiedlled claaaes 
of leading men ; 3, dedarad, that a state gov- 
ernment might Ik- reeonstnicte«l as soon as one* 
tenth of the voters of 1860, (jualified l)y state laws. 
" excluding all others," should take the pn^scriKfl 
oath (see its form under Amkesty, I.); 8, declared 
that, if such state government were republican in 
form, it should "receive the iK-nefits" of the guar- 
antee clause; 4, excepted states where lo^'al gov- 
ernments had always been maintained: but, 5, 
added the eauti»m tlint the adniissinn i f v, nuicrs 
and representatives was a matter exclusively 
"resting with the two houses, and not to any ex- 
tent will> the executive." Tin jinx hmiat ion fur- 
ther remarked, that "any provi^iuu which may 
be adopted by such state government in relation to 
' llu- fncd jH-ople of such Slate, which shall recog- 
ni/.4-and declare their ]K*rmanent freedom, provide 
for thebr educatlmi, and which may yet Iw con- 
sistent, as a temiK)rary arrnnirem^-nt, with their 
I present condition as a hkboring, landli-ss, home]c«s 
class, will nr)t be oh|fecled to by the national ex- 
ecutive." The message says: "Then* must be 
a test by which to separate the opjxising elements, 
so as to build only from the sound, and that te*t 
I is a sufficiently liberal one which accepts as sound 
I whoever will make a sworn recantation of hh^ fbr- 
I nier unsoundness." The pre»id< utial ;ir. u mrrnnp , 
I thus included but four points : cci!i>ation of resist- L 
I ance, the appointment of a pro visional govmwr, \ 

ilie takin;r «>f ilie oath of amnesty by at lea>-t one 
: tenth of the white voters, and the formation of a 
I republican government; there was no negro tuf- 
fracc or sujKTvisjon by conpreKs in it. and the only ' 
; action of congress was to be the separate decisiuo 
i of the two houses on the admission of memhem 
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It is impossible to tee any difference between this 
•nd Jiilinson's " poUry " The ri Htures arc {d«oti- 
cal. JuluifOD alwayn declaixd tliut Uiej were the 
flune. and in his speech of Feb. 83, 1866, asserted 

that Litiroln had tuUl him, n year bi-fon:- that timt*. 
thai ho was " pretty nearly or quite done with 
MnendmeBtB to the oonstitutlon," provided the 
i;jfh amendment were nifitii <l S( ward ninJ other 
intiiiiate friends of Prt>itli ut Iwiuculu maintained 
the Identity of the systems. Gen. Grsnt, in bis tes- 
limon)- before the house judiciary eoniniitfee. July 
IS. lt*87, said that the tirsl of Johnson s recun 
■traction proclamations (for North Carolina) was 
ihf same, and he thoujrht tlie name rerbtitim, as one 
■whi< h had been rnid to him twice in ii cahiuet 
meeting U foru Lincoln's assassination. Wu may 
safely tukc ibo two systems as identical, an the 
■• presidential theory." — So long as slavery was 
not 11 {loint of attack, it is evident that restoration 
and the prv»idcntiid theory were very much lite 
same (bing. the only new point fa the latter being 
tli«- exi lusioii of wlii tr vol tTs u ii;d>lc nr uiiwiiliiitf^ 
to Lake the aA\h^ >-'^fu this sense, Virginia (»ee that 
State) was restored or reoonstfucled from the be- 
;:innin<,': tin- Pirrpont fioverunient was recognized 
by ibu prvhidcot ut tirbt as the guvcrnuu-ut of all 
Virginia, then of the conquered portion of Vir- 
^nia |irojv r (after the sejiaration of West Virgin- 
iu), and ut the close of llic Nsar it sU|iersiikil the 
rebellions gOTemmcnt of Virginia, wiiliout ohjer- 
tiofi from any quarter. Nor did it lack eongres- 
siouul recognition, in lioth its tt.sp«'cts : eongn-ss 
admitted West Virginia by virtue of the formal 
Oifisont of tlie "Virginia government" of Pier- 
pont ; and tbc separate action of the two houses, 
according to tlie prcsidonlial theory, was illus- 
tiated by tbc refusal of the bouse to admit IMer 
pont racmboTH after 1868, while the Plerpont 
M iiators lii ld ilieir -( ils, ouv until lS»5r», and Ilie 
other until hi.s death, in li3(>4, when the bcnute 
refused to admit his succenor. — A new feature 
ciune in with the president - a.li i ii 'H "f an anti- 
slavery policy, in September, lbti.i. Thereafter, 
the presidential theory Included the abolition of 
alavcry, and a reen'/niiinn of tlie aiiti slavery 
hiwsand proclumalions in the amnesty oaih. In 
Other points, it remained the ^ame : no legislation 
'>y •^•ngri'v*, and separate action of the houses on 
the admi«hioo of n>cmbcrs. In this way. L<iui>i 
ana, At^anaas and Tennes.sc^- (see tho>e slates) 
were reoooitructed, in IbaS-d. The legtUity of 
these goTiTnments was always stoutly maintained 
liy i*ri-sidenl Lincoln. In his proclamation of 
1M4. Uercufter referred to, in R'giutl to the L)avii« 
VVaile bill, lie says that be Is " alM> unpr* i>ared to 

derl.ire thai the free slate coiiMililti'iiis a:id g<»v- 
emmcntii alrL-udy adtipted und inslalleil iu Arkun- 
saa and Luut-Mona shall be a*>idc and held for 
nnii'.'ht, flieri Iiy re]>i Ilini.' and (ii-cmitii^'iii^. as in 
further t'll</ri. llie Imjd cilii^'n.s who have m I up 
the same."— Tin- c< nmier'proclamation of Davis 
and \V«di ai!r,'i d that an un«ueeessful i \|M-ditinn 
into Floridu lutd iIh' liome ubjecl, to orj^ani/.e u 
praidcntiat govenuneDL Bowerer true that may 



be. the o{)eration Of the presidential theory, In its 
second asin-ct under Lincoln, .stopped with Vir- 
ginia, Arkauiias, Louisiana and Tennessee. Even 
^ese examples were fortified by the separate 
action of the hf)us<'s upon ihern : the Louisiana 
representatives were admitted iu February', ItiOS, 
while the senators were refused admtwlon, as 
were the ri'presetiljiti vei als<i after March 4. 1863, 
the Arkau.su.s scuulont and reprei>enlutives did not 
apply for admission until 1884, and then the tem* 
]H r i>f cKiiLTess had usfn so hi'.;h that they wen.' 
refused, the admi.s.sion of the Tennessee senators 
and repre!«entativcs. in July, 1806. wu, aa is here- 
after notwl, the point where the congressional 
tluH)ry su|H'rscded Its preileeessor. — CongresM ad- 
journed. March 8. 1865, until Dec. 4 foUowIng; 
Lbiooln died April 15, 1865 ; and Johnson sue- 
ceeded to his theory, with far Inferior piD-pccts^ 
of sui-cess. Prec<tlenls were in his favor, the ad- 
mission of West Virginia, the presence of senators 
from Vlrglofai 1861-5, of representatives from Vir- 
ginia lHfil-:{, and of repreM-ntafiv«'s fnmi Louisi- 
ana in he wa» supported by Lincoln's name 
and cabinet ; and, above all, he had a clear field 
for nine months Ix fore congress couhl met-t. 
Aguin.sl him were hi« unfortunate tem|KT, his in- 
ability to temporize, and bis controlling synipstby 
with IK III slaveliclding sf)uiherners. It was certain, 
I that, at the lirst sign of failure in the presi.lential 
' theory, |H)pular opinion \MMil<i snike al .Inhn-«)n 
far more willingly than at Lincoln, and that .lolin- 
son was far less ijualirHHl than Lincoln to meet or 
evade the altack. — t^rcii. Jt>hnston sum lulcred 
April 26, 1H6'>, and ^lay 29 following, Prettideul 
Johnson began to put into operation tbc presiden- 
tial tluHiry. accompanying it with a new amnesty 
proclamation (sve Amnesty, II.), such a measure 
Iteing nn integral feature of the plan. In each 
state, the s. ijii, tie,. (,f events was, 1, the appoint- 
ment uf u provisional governor ; 2. the summon- 
ing of a convention, composed of, and voted for. 
by wliite> iklile to take the aiiiiiesty o.itli ; 3. the 
iulojititm of a constitution, or ordinances, forbid- 
ding ttlaveiy, repealing or declaring null and void 
the nrdinaiice of seci ssioti, prohibiting persons in 
the "e.Nceplcd clas>es " f roin voting or holding 
office, and repudiating the rebel debt ; 4, the rati- 
tication of these by popular vole; and. 5, the 
election of legislatures. Mate governments, and 
nieiiilieis of congress. There seems to have been 
abHolutely no check upon tite action of the con* 
ventions, e.\cc]it the |)resldent's proclamations, 
and telegniphic informal ion from him that their 
action seemed to bim satisfactory, or the reverse. 
Excluding the states (Virginte, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see anil Louisiana) ain ady reconstructed, tin re 
remuiuixl but seven states. In each of tbe-M-, pru- 
vinional govemors were appointed, as follows : 
N rth Caiolinn, Wm. W. Hold, ji, M iy 29; Mis- 
sissippi, William L. Sharkey, .Tune i:\ , Texas, 
Andrew J. Ilnmillon, June 17; Ucr^^in, Jamea 
.loliiison, .lune IT ; Ainbania, Lewis V.. Parsons, 
June 'ii : South C'ar<»lina, Ik-uj. F. Perrv, June 
80; Florida. William Marvin, July IS. The Untt 
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proclamation of the series, as to North Carolina, 
nay Htand for ntl : 1t« premnble recited that the 

United Strifes irnarantce to each state a repnlilimn 
form of govcrniiu-nt, Ihnt the president is l)ouinl 
to take care that the Inws be faithfully executed, 
tliat the rebollion liatl dejirived (he Male of all 
civil government, and that it was ikjw iiee* s«.ary 
andprtijii i tui arryout thegnaranteeof (lie I'niied 
States to North Carolina. In Mi^-ivsippi. Georgia 
nnd South Carolina, the late governors attempted 
to convoke the lrgi.slaturi!S. and anticipate rccon- 
stnu-ttou, but the attempts were promptly sup- 
pressed by the military commnnders. The gov- 
ernments of VirLjinia, I^m-.j-iana, Aricanws and 
TcnucM-eo were left undiiilurl>ed. In all the others i 
the work of recowtmction was to nrtlvoly carried 
r>ii durinix tlie siininier and auliinni of ISO.", that, 
when cungrciM utet in December, clnimunls for i 
seals in the bonne and flcnate were ready from all 
the wfedinir stali <, exrr pi Texas. Tlie work of ' 
recoustruetiun wus then emletl, so far as the presi- 
dential theory could carry it ; and, as if to clinch 
and fa>^ten it piTtnan<-nlly, Si'oretarv Seward Is- 
KUeil his ])r«)< lanialiun. Dee. IH, 18<j."(, announcing 
the nilifieatiou of the 13lli amendment. In its 

• atloplion, the raiitiealinns of the legislatures of llie 
seceding states hud been e.s.si ntbl, nnd it M emed 
as if no one could now reject the presidential the- 
ory, without impugning the validity of the amend- 
ment. —3. The Sumu£rTh*erif, Mr. Sumner of- 
fered a series of reaohltioni In the t-enale. l\-h. 

' 11, 1862, "declaratory of the relations between 
the United Slates and the territory once occupied 
by certain slater." The pn ami lie recited the ac- 
tion of the iieveral Keeediug states, tlirough their 
goremmenlii, in nbfurfng their duties, renouncing 
their alleunance, 1. v\ ii;L' w ar on tlie l'<iv( rnment, 
and forming u new i (mfederuey. The ri Miiiit!on!« 
were nine in number, aa folh>ws : 1. that nn ordi- 
nance of M'< ('s^ion is inoperative and \"'u\ against 
the constitution, but is un abdiealion by the state 
of its rights under the eonxtitution, and thence- 
forward the state, /Wo rftf w, ceases to e.\ist, and 
it* soil becomes a terrilorj*, under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of congress; 2, that set »-vinn is n 
u^uri aiion. and action under it is without legal 
s-.ipport : l\, that the suicide of a stale puts an 
end to any {). <uliar institution upheld by the 
State's hole authority; 4, tliat slavery is such an 
instilulion; 5, that it is the duty of eon^m to put 
ftprui tii al as \m II as a lei;al end to slavery; 6, 
thnt any recognition of ftiuvery i8 aid and comfort I 
tothereliellion; 7, that it is alM a denial of tlie 
rights of pn'-'iiis who Jiave tieen riado free; 8, [ 
that, a^ the allegiaiiee of all the iidialiiiants of the 
seceding stales in still due to the UnitKl Slate**, the | 
proteclion of the United St it< s is er|ua!Iy due to 
all the inhabitants, regardless of c tlor, <'lass, or 
previous condition of servitude; 9, that c<ingnss 
will proceed to establish republican forms of gov- 
eniment in the " va< aied territory," taking care 
to provide for the protection of <///lbcinli.ibilants. 
The m*«nce of the resolutions is the idea of " state 1 
ioicide that no territory can be compelled to «!• I 



sumc, and no state can be compelled to retain, tlie 
public rights and duties of a state against its will; 

that, as Brownson exisrcsscs if, "a territory by 
coming into the Union becomes a stale, and a 
state by going oat of the Union becomes n terri- 
tory." Tlie resolutions were never formally <-on- 
si<lercd or adopteil; but their tiieory remained, 
and undoubtedly colored to some extent the final 
wcirk of riK-onstniction, — A. Thi St.nus Thfnj. 
From the outbreak of the rebellion until the eml 
of reconstruction but two parties consistently 
maintaincd a consistent theory, the dcmot^nttic 
pnrty and Tliaddeus Btevens (see his ntime). The 
democratic theory has already Ik c ii given. Tho 
Stevens theory' may be briefly t>lated n-s the ras- 
pension of the constitution in any jmrt of the 
f ounlry in \\ lii( li resistance to its execution was 
too strong to be supprc&!>ed by jK'Oceful uietho^U. 
He held that the mere fact of resistance traspended 
the e> iii-t itutinii for the time; tliat it conid not 
truly l>e said that the constitution and laws were 
in force where they could not be enforced; that 
tlie termination of the .stisprnsion was to be decided 
by tiie vi< torious party, that, if the relK'llion was 
successful, the suspension would evidently be per- 
manent; and that, if the rebellion wassappressed, 
the susjxmsion would continue until the law-mak- 
ing an*l war niaking power should (le( id.' that the 
resistance had been honestly abandoned. Here 
the theory shaded into the indcflnhe *' wnr-power ** 
(see that title). Jbit it differed more than it agn-ed. 
Republicans generally held tlmt armies were 
marching nnd battles were fnnght and states were 
reeonstrneted tlirougliont ih" scui), liy virtue of 
the coustiiuiion and its M ar power, and they were 
forced to strain the written instrument Into the 
most extraordinary shapes, nn<l to take lines of 
action whiih wt-n; mdiially couinidietory. To 
cite a single example: unless the Plcrpont govera- 
ntent was the legal government of Virginia in 1861, 
West Virginia is not, and never has been, a state 
of the Union; and yet, if the Pierpont govcn- 
ment was legal in time of war, its rrconstniction 
by congress in a tinu' of profoimd peace was on- 
warranted by ony law . Km lioth these contradic- 
tious were accepted. West Viiginla was retained 
as a slate, and its members even voted on the 
reconsiruction of llie parent stat<' of Virginia. 
All this, and countless other contradictions, were 
blotted out by Stevens' all-embracing theory. 
From it he never su er\ ed. At the sjh i iul M-ssion 
of July, Ibtil, he de( hired it as follows: " Thefo 
reliels. who ha%*e disregarded and set at deftanee 
thtit instrument. are, by every rule of law.estop[ie<l 
from pleading it against our action. There must 
lie a party in court to plead it; and that party, 
to be entitled to pleinl it, iiuist first acknowl- 
e<lge its supremaiy, or he has tio business to be 
in court at all. Those w ho bring in this plee 
her4-, in bar of our action, are in a legal »enj«? the 
advoc ates of rebels, their counselors at law; ther 
are sjMnking for then>, not for us, who are the 
plainttfTs in the action. I deny that Ihcy hare 
any right to plead at all. I deny that tb^ batr* 
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any rtandlng in court." For tbk reason he voted 
for tlie admlflBlon of WMt Viriri nin. while he Mil! 
OOOSldcrod the Uii luuninl ]r:/isl;iiiin- llir Ic^i.^ln 
ture of Virginia, and ridiculed iinspttrin<j;ly tlif 
•iCtioo of the highly respectable hut very sninll 
number of ilie ciiizi ns ..f Viiirinia. tlic in oi>l( «tf 
Went Virgioiu." who hiul " u»tM.>mbk'd tcigt-lhiT, 
dimpproved the nets of Ylreinin. nnd witli ilie ut- 
most v( lf comjilarciK V callcil iliiniv« lvr> Viru'iii 
ia. " lu tlio sjuiK' way he vuletl ft'i- ex crv wur nu us- 
ure without Irarinj^ any anpU a^aiit ^Micnients 
fortlie final work <>f rci-nnstruetinn. TlinMiiflioiil 
Ihe war his views wi re always i< ini<liated by ("ol- 
fux and other leudiiii; repulilii-ai)s. imd he said in 
1883: '• I know iHrfeeily well that I do not >iH-ak 
the Kenttnu-nis of this siiie as u party. 1 know, 
that, for Uie last fiftwn years, I have always l)efti 
a step ahead of the party I have acted with in 
these nutten: liut I have never licen m far aliead 
Imt that the menilM i-s of ihr parly have overtaken 
mc and gone ahead, and tlivy will a&iia overtake 
me before this rebellion in ended. They will find 

that (In y ran Hot exeeule the i nnstitutioii in the 
s<-ci'diug 8tule:t; tluil it i»u lolal nullity there; and 
that ihia war must be carried on upon principles 
wliolly lndep<'n(Ienl of it." Km n in the final 
pnx-ess of ret'uustructiou he tonk no step back- 
ward. In Us theory the guarantee cluu«e and 
th<' other eonstiimioind grounds of eon2r<"s'<ional 
aetiou had no place. Congress had omnipotent 
power. b«'<aii~c the xetedin); Htate.s had rej>u(li- 
ated the const imt ion. If that Innly < hose to olTer 
mild terms, so much the better for the compu red; 
if harsh, no one had a riirht to eoniplain. Demo 
cratic votes akleU him in defeating the offer of 
mj lerms until hia own party was i» near bira 
tfalit he coiild rejoin it with the.sai rint e of liltle 
in fact and nothing in theory. This result came 
about hi' December, 188S, when he became the 
li-nder of the joint conimitti c of llfin ii mi llic rr 
lieUiouii Ktatot; and from tluil lime much uf the 
work of reoonstruciion was bis own, roodifled by 
the n-slrainini; intltit nce of his colleairues. The 
funiiumuulal conditiuu of uegru sulTrage was one 
of hi-H parpoaea, but he perilstently advocated even 
h:irslier terms of peace. In a J*p'i t Ii .it F.ani aslcr. ' 

in iseptemlRT, IfVi.'*, he proiMi>.eil the cotillsea- 
tion of tlie estates of n Im Is worth more Uinn 
f 10,000 or 200 acri-s of land, foi ty acn-s of land 
to be given to each freedmau, and the balance, 
estimated at $3,r><M).0ifi),U00, tOgO towunl |mying 
off the national debt. He suppoaeil t hat on ly one- 
tenth of the whites would lotte their pru|H'rty, 
while neiu-ly all soiulu rti pn>perty would \>r con 
flacated. Tttia proposition was never formally 
eonddered. but it made Stevens the incarnation of 
all evil in tlie cy> >iif ^oiilln rncrs. Fli^ name ami 
purpowH occur in the debute^ of uli the M>uth- 
em oonventfona of 1N05. and are intnalticed as in- 

retilivfs to the proi;i, t arc i pi iiH «• of th<- |ire--idr*n ' 
tlal pcdicy. — 5. J'/u iMici*- \V>iilr I'im. The atlop j 
tion of an aDti-slavery policy during the wiu-mnde 
ne«-f»»'iary the imix^'iion of -inic cniiditi.Mi on rc- 
oun*truclioa; uiid liii!< condition was tirstl olulcd ; 
184 VOL tiL— 88 



in the presidential plan of 1868, in the fonnof the 
oath to supit.irt the nnli-dlavcry proclamationn and 

laws, ns Well as the constitution. Ihit. if any such 
condition couUI Ik* ituiMMed, there was practically 
no limit in theory (o the conditions whidi might 
lie itnpoMil: thnrwas n<i nii<Mlc irroiind betwe«-n 
uiu-onditional icsturatiuii uud the discretion of I1k> 
cnnqtiering government. The appcnnince of a 
coiidiiion in the presidential policy was there- 
fore the signal for the appt-aranic of a condi- 
tion in congreaa also. In the president's policy 
no security waS aakc^l for the faithful execu- 
tion of rcconstnjolton, !m yond the lakint; of the 
oath, tho o\i r>i::lii of the president, and tho 
separate net i»in of the hou.ses in adinittinu' mem- 
bers. To fill this »li fcct. a bill was privately 
drafted In 1863, reportttl to congress by tho com- 
mittee on rebellious Htaten, of which Uenry Win* 
ter Davis and Bcnj. F. Wade were tbo leaders, 
and came fairly befoR' the housi', Mardi 22. 1S64. 
By its terou the preaident was to appoint pro- 
visional governors, who were to enroll the white 
citizens through the aid of Unite<l States niar- 
shtds. When a majority of these citizens iu any 
state should take the oath of allegiance, they 
were to lw>!d a state convention. excludiiiL' from 
voting or iK-ing delegates, all con fi-tli rale olllee- 
bolders and all who had voluntarily borne arras 
against the Uniteil Slates. The ronstltulion was 
l»> repudiate the rebel tiebt, abolish slavery, and 
prohibit the higher military arxl civil office-hold- 
ers of ilic state and confi-dcracy from voting for 
or wrvin^ us governors or menilK rs «tf the legis- 
lature. When this w as dont-, the provisional gov- 
ernor was to notify the president; when the assent 
of eongn-ss was obtained, the president was to 
recognize the new government l)v proclamation; 
and then senators and representatives were to lie 
admitted. It declared forever ftree the slaves In 
s<ceding states, ami made the holdiiiLT of any 
such person in slavery au oilensv punishable by 
fine and imprisonment; bnt there was still no at- 
tempt to in trodu«e negro stifTnige. The bill wa.s 
defendetl on the ground tliat " wc are now en- 
gaged in suppressing a military usurpation of the 
' authority of slate governments, mid our success 
w ill lie the overthrow of all M inblunce <tf govern- 
inent in the relH.1 state* Tie Lrovernment of the 
I'nited Stales w ill then lie iu fact the only gov- 
ernment existing in those slates, and it will be 
chargetl to guarantee them republican envern- 
ments. When military opiHwition shall luivc been 
stippresseil. not merely pondyzed, driven Into a 
corner, and pushed back, but L'one, then call upon 
tlie people to reorganize iu their own way a repub- 
lican goTcmment In the form that tlie iM-ople of 

the I'nited States < :in agree to, s\ibje( t lo the eon- 
ditioiui that w e think CKseutial to our )M riiuinent 
pence, and to pn>%'ent the revival hermfier of the 

n-lK'lliot) " Its ba*-!-- was therefore the same us 
that of the final congresMnmd plan: that of a war 
I measure pasK-d, if n«rt Mhfttujntntr, at least UUo 
I,,. I, •■ Kmthtr. Its advocate- r.bj.'fted to the presi- 
I deul s plan for the rcusou that the latter " pro- 
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po<>t'fl no guardianship of the United Stiitts over 
the reorgaoization of stnte gOTcromcnU, no law 
to preacribe who ilisll -vote, no ciTfl f unctionaiies 
tosei' that tlie law is faithfully executed, no su- 
pervising authority to conlrtil and judtre of the 
elecU<»ns/' These defects the Davis Wade bill 
jiroposi'd to rectify by the introduction of tlie 
liKUil machinery of munshalii, und the final author- 
ity and anent or n^eotion of congress. Bat who 
or what wos to prevent reconstructed govern- 
ments, after the admission of their senators and 
representatives, from amending their constitu- 
tions and dfaninating the conditions of recon- 
stnicttonr Here was the weak point of the hill, 
which congre.ss finally endcavoml to stn iiL;tlu ii 
in 1807 by negro Builragc and constitutional 
amendment. —The bill was passed by the hoase, 
May 4. by a vote of 73 to 59, but diil not come 
up in the senate until July 1. On the last day of 
tho MBsioii it was paased by the senate, but the 
president refused to si^ni it for the reii.>ion that lie 
had not ^u^lcil■nt time to examine it. July 8, 
1864. he issued u proclamation explaining and 
defending his reasonn for not signing the bill. 
Jlcssrs. Davis and Wade replietl in a counter 
proclamation "to the suppirtiis of the govern- 
ment." They had read the president's proclama- 
tion " without surprise, but not without indigmi- 
tion." They asM-rtetl, on the contrary, that the 
substance of this bill bad been before the presi- 
dent for more than a year for constderation; that 
he himself had iii!iii:iud to delay the pa-ssage of 
the bill so as to obtain an excuse for refusing to i 
sfpi It; that senator Doolittle, of Wisconsin, had I 
written to ilie L<iuisiaii.i authorities tliat tin' lioiisc 
bill would be held us long us ptissiblt; in ihc sen- 
ate, and Anally killed by a pocket veto; that the 
Iin sifh iit's per-«i'-ten(e in his own plan, and his 
hasliUty to that of cungre.ss, were IhMi inspired 
1^ the desire to ase, if necessary, the electoral 
votes of Louisiana an<l Arkansas to secure his 
own ( 1< rtimi in Noveinlwr, and that an abortive 
militiii N ' \ | ilition into Florida had the same ob- 
ject; and Ihey a>k, "if those vote> tum the bal- 
ance in his favor, in it to be Nujiji"--' 1 that his 
COmpc'titor, defeate<l by such means, will ac- 
quiesce?" In conclusion they warn the president 
that their support " Is of a cause, and not of a 
man; that the authority of roiiu're-s is paramotmt 
and must be respccleU; and that, if ho wishes 
their rapport, he must eonflne himself to his ex- 

ocutive ilutii -. ti' olii y and execute, nm iiinke tlio 
laws, l4) KupprL-ss armed n-belliou by arms, uud 
leave political reorganization to congrew." In 
the followiiii: -r<sion the bill was au^ain Intro 
duced in the house, l>ut it w;us already obsolete, 
and was lakl on tlie table. Insteatl of it. the bill 
of l^d'i <sic F.i.i 'ToH-*. V > fi.rbatle the cotntt 
iu;^ of elei i.iral \iites f ri >ni any of the ser«.-<liii.,' . 
states, for tlie rea-ou that their inhabilunts had 
rebelled, and tliai tiie slates were 'in «ueh con- 
dition" that no yalii! election eniild b.- held. Tlie 
phrase quoted was a eonipronii-e between the , 
views of those who wished to except Louisiana I 



from the list of slates excluded, and of those who 
wished to declare explicitly that all the states (in 
clndlnf Loublana, ArfcansM, Tennessee and Ylr- 

giiiia) were " still in such state of rohelHon " in 
November. 1864. Electoral votes were sent by 
Louisiana and Tennessee, but were refected uii 
der the law. Thus the whole question was siin 
left in suspension, and the war ended witli n>» 
other pn iKu iT inn for reconstruction than thepol> 
icy whieh Lincohi had inaugurated, and Johnson 
was to carry into pener,U effect. — 6. 77i^ Ojh- v 
ffretaonal Plan. The acceptance of the presiden- 
tial policy by the state conventions of southern 
whites was so swift that northern democrat, be- 
fore the end of July, IW."), penerjilly supported 
the whole scheme as the best practical form of 
" restoration,** taking the changes ia state consti- 
tutions as the voluntary net of the states, not as 
conditions imposed by tlic president. The reso- 
lutions of Buccesrive state conventions of 1888 
show constant rhanire. Dem'x-nitir rr-sobition* 
grow steadily stronger in their approval of the t 
presidential policy. Pepublican resolutions grow 
steadily more reserved in their approval of tlie 
president and his i>olicy, and steadily stronger in * 
their appnnal of "impartial suffrage** as a con* 
dition precedent to the reconstruction and rccog. 
nition of se<Tding state governments. For this 
change in the republican position, there was un- 
doubtedly party reason. Stevens said frankly in 
1887: "White unton men are in a minority in 
earhof those slates. With them the blacks would 
act in a body, form a majority, control the states, 
and protect tlKmselves. Tt would insure the aa- 
( < iuli iK V of the union party, for T believe, rm 
my conscience, that on the continued ascendency 
of that party depends the safety of this great na- 
tion." Rut this reason alone, howi ver it niii'Iit 
have controlle<l the |Kili(V of the party, could 
never have made that poliry a success: it cotdd 
never have carridl as it did the ekrtions of 1866. 
the very < risi.s of <iinuTes.sional recoustructirm. 
Tlie controlling reason will l)e found in the ct)n- 
Blant irritotion kept up by the general cast of the 
legislation in regard to freeflmen by the recon- 
structed legislatures of lsr>.')-<5, supplemente<i by 
the indiscreet, unconciliating and inllammalory 
tone of the presldeut himself. — In regard to mar- 
riage and testimony or standing in ronri. nw^x of 
the southern legislation wiis alike. Former slaves, 
who had coliablted as man and wife were to he 
d< « nied and taken as m:irri( <1. but in arriaue be 
I ween the two races was forbidden under pennb 
ties. Xegmes were to sue and be sued likewldtes. 
The testimony of a negro was only tf) Ih' re« eived 
in c:i.sei« where a negro sho\ild sue a w bite, w hen- 
a while had Injured a negn>, or where tlie ri-liis 
I'f a III LTo were in question, always provided that 
tile testimony otVered was essential lo the case. 
Contracts In-tween blacks and whites were to be 
void unless put in writing and witnessed by a 
white nmn. A l»enevolent exception should I* 
notice<i in the law of Vir-rinia. that ronimrts Ik-- 
tween blacks and whites were not to be binding 
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^gttn tAtf Nadt unleM pnt In wiiting before a mag- 

lltrate and fully cxplaincil \>\ h'un. Till- criminal 
laws were generally fair aod (.-qual.exccpt that rape 
of ft wMt« woman by a negro was made punbhable 
bj death. In many Miiiicr points this species of 
l^^lation was nu duubt ubjoclionable. Taken m 
a whole, and considered as the work of men who 

had nitliin ii ymr b< ' n nljsolutc master* of tlie 
frev<iiiu ii, and wlio had been disposses.>e«l of their 
foiilrol l)y war and eonqui*!, it mu!>t Ik- eonce<led 
that it exhibits remarkable self con trr>], public 
apirit and cnjuity. — The cane was very diffen-nl 
with the vapnaicy and slay lawa passed by most 
•of ttie southern legialaturea. We bave already 
noticed that the proclamation of 1888 made ** no 
■objection ■■ to « tenn>orary reguliition of thestatuH 
of the frecdincu, " as a laboring, landless, bomo- 
lefls dam." On tbb subject the legislation of 
N'ni th ( "aruliiia, TenncKste aiirl Texas, was com 
parativcly unobjectionable. The Virginia act de- 
clared an perions ragrants who Tefa«ed to work 
for tlie wages coninicn and usual in the place 
where they lived, or who broke a contract wiili 
•B employer, and in the latter ease autburi?.<'<I the 
employer to work the runaway nn additional 
mouth, wiih ball and chain, if necessary. The 
act was revoked by Gen. Terry, Jan. 24. 1808, for 
the reason that combinations of eropluyen^ wen- 
reducing wages below a fair rate, and then puu- 
Lihing as vagrants the laborers who refuseil to 
■accept them. The most comprehensive system 
was that of Mississippi, passed at varinns times 

during the la^l two weeks of Novemln r, 184S."i. 
; Negroes who were orpluuis or unsupported were 
to be apprenticed until the ages of twenty-one for 
males uikI i L'liii'< n for femalf**, and lln' ma~!iTs 
were tu have power to iutlict " moderate curpuml 
chastisement.*' and to recapture fugitives. Ne> 
gTw-<, or whites lia1>itually as<o<iatini^ with ne 
gwv», were declared vagrants if they had no 
kwful emplnyment, or assembled themselves to- 
gether unlawfully They were to be urresteil and 
flne"!, an 1, if unable to pay the line, were tt> W 
hire<l out to the bidder who Wj>uld ]iay the fine 
for the shortest terra of service. The evidence 
of a •■ lawful employment " was to Iw the negro's 
written contract for lalxtr, or his lin n>e from a 
n^yor or police board to do job work. ThvM.-, 
renewed anntmlly, were to serve as a pass: willi- 
oui ilu ui the negro was a si If i onfi v-i d vagrant. 
All the laws respecting criuii.^ committed by 
**dav««, free negnH-s or mulattocs," were re- 
caacted, and decl:irrd lo be in full fon-e and efTect 
again^ "fnfdmen, frecuegroua and mulaitoes." 
Any negro who " carried arms wtilmnt a license, 
commlti' d ri<it«. muf"'. affrays. iri -]>a-~. umli 
fiouA mL>chi' I's or cruel treatment to aniniaU, 
seditious Kpcfches, insulting gvslun'H. lan^iu;^' or 
acts^ or avsMults on any jM i-^on, or di-iu! ! of 
the peace, or who evert iMd'ihe fniK ; .on- ,.f a 
mlaUter of the pi^i>el without a liriiiNL' from 
mmif n'jjularly onlaine<i church," was to lie lined, 
and hired out if unable to pay. Any laborer who 
ahould bicak hli oontsKt. and kave Us employer. 



was to be arrested and returned to his labor, aod 

tlif expn-is of tlie arrest were to l)e deducted 
from tlie runaway's wages. Any attempt to en- 
tlce a contract laborer from his employer was 
made a finable misdemeanor. The fuiidamcnlal 
features of the Mississippi code, its np])licalion of 
I lie vagnmt laws to recalcitrant laborers, its hir^ 
in_' out of those unable to jiay fines, and its pro-, 
hibition of the enticing away of lalxirers, were 
adopted by Florida, Alabama and GcorLna; bvit 
none of them had by any means so comprehensive 
a negro co<le. In Decembc-r. UJ65. South Caro- 
lina adopted a vagrant code much like thai of 
Mississippi, but with some featiues of its own. 
Persons of color (defined as persons with more 
than one- eighth negro hl. od) were not to pur^ue 
any trade, business or occupation, other than that 
of husbandry or contract service, without paying 
a fee of IllOO a y< ar if a slmpkccper or pediiler, 
or $10 a year if a mechanic, for a license; and 
tliey were not to sell any Hrai product without 
\\ ritteti license to sell. It was made felony for 
any person of color lo atttmpl ni|ie upon a while 
woman; for any person under sentence of trans- 
I>ortaiion from the state to n ttirn before the end 
of his term; or fur any iktsou to steal a horse, a 
mule, or cotton packc>d in a bale ready for mar- 
ket. No negro was to enter the state to reside 
there n iihout giving bonds for his good behavior 
and supi>itrt. The whole co<le of laws was re- 
voked by Gen. Sickles. Jan. 17. IHtW. The Lou- 
islana law. in December, 1865, reipiimi "agri- 
cullural lalKirers" to make written contracis for 
a year's labor before Jan. 10 in each year, and 
furbnde the laborer to leave his place of employ- 
ment K'forc the end of hi-; lime of service, unless 
by consent of Lis employer, or on account of 
harsh treatment or breach of contract by the em> 
plover. R( fn>^al to work otjI the tinu' of contract 
wsis lo be punished by forced labor on public 
works, unless the offender should consent to re- 
turn to his labor. Runaways frf)m nn employer 
were d< ( l.in d vagrants, and were to be hiretl oul 
for II i; III re than twelve months, the employer 
having tiie preference, and the wages to go to the 
I>oor fund. An aggravation of the contrast be- 
tween the status of the two rai-es was prese nted 
in those states in which suits of the employer 
against the laborer were decided summarily by 
am "I and hiring out: at the .«amc tin>e "slay 
laws" operateil to postpone execution of judg- 
ment in suits at law for mie, two, three ( r more 
year- for dilT< n nt fnictionsof the jud^^mt•nt debt, 
so that a laborer luid lillle prospect of salisfacliou 
from a suit against an employer. — Such legisla- 
tion as this i^ mainly respon-ible for the recon- 
struction of the seci-<ling -states by congress. It 
forced a wry fair obs4 rver to cnnrtude, in 1885, 
that, if thi-y should " L'el ih<- tr<M)p8 away and 
the .•»tates into conp^rex. tlire*' tourllisof thccoun 
ties in the state [GiH>rgia) would vod- for such a 
penal cckIc as would practically n-duce half the 
negroes to slavery in less tliau a year." Id the 
northern staiea It came to be genmlly bdieved 
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that this was the deliberate southern policy; and 
this belief carried w ith it a majority ready to 
support congress in any counternclinfr jwlicy 
whatever, no matter liow rudieal. Not thait the 
vagraat lawa worked any great hiinn in practice: 
when tbey were wot forroally suspi nditl by the 
Hlronjjj arm of military power, the ollin r-^ of tlie 
frvcdmen's bureau (sec lluit title) withheld from 
stnte courts the cognizance of cases in which 
frccdmcii well' interested. Tlicy served, tlirn. 
only iU) uu irritaliou; and the utter futility of the 
faritation only makes its folly the nore giariag. 
And it was accompanit'(l by otber irritations, 
smaller, indeed, but i>erhai>s as elleetive. Almost 
the tlrHt basim-s8 of the reconstructed legislatures, 
still existinir only under military suffcnmce, was 
to pass a< l,s laying six'cial taxes, or si-tting aside 
portions of the state's Income, for pensi(»ning 
confederate soldiers, widows and orphans; to pass 
Rsolutinns demanding ibe pardon of leading con- 
fe«lerates; and to change the names of countie<i 
to honor their ciipturetl chieftains. In the «tatc 
conmitions, highly injudicions language hnd been 
us<.-d by a f' W of tlie in ni- vii.li nt (!• Ii and, 
though few of these delegates had been warlike 
daring the war, their utterances were quotable. 
Furth.T, the pe<'uliar action of the Nortli f';>rn 
lina. South Carolina and Georgia conventions, 
which "repealed" the ordinance of secession, 
instead of de< Iaring it null and void, was impru 
dent, to say the leitst. If il is prudent to build a 
bridge of gold for a Hying enemy, it is inflnilely 
more advisable to avoid irritating a vict*>rious 
enemy who is dlspf>s<-<l to W at jn-ace. — Before 
congress met, in December, 1 the mass of legis- 
lation above summarized hud fairly taken shape; 
and, as it seemed to look toward the re-establhib* 
ment of an iiitinn>tm in iinjitrio, it bad already 
swung the whole republican party into opposition 
to the presidential |>olii y. Tbe elections of 1864 
had given the republicans a niajnrily of 1(1 tn 11 
in the senate, and 145 to 40 in the hou.se ; and 1 
•outbem Tagranl laws and Bimitor leglshition had 
at hv-i brought this majority abreast of Sn vfii-. ' 
and made him its leader, as he renuiined until his 
death, in 1868. The flrst step was taken on 
the opening day in the house, wh'n the ( lerk, 
Mcl'berson, in calling the roll, dreiiiud to call 
the names of any of ihi- ^> i . iling statis, even of 
Tennessee. Louisiana ami Virginia, lie refusetl 
to state his reii.soUi>, unless by <I( 'ire of the house. 
Immediately after the de< ti -n <>f a sp«>aker, Ste- 
vens offered the concuitent resolution which con- 
tained the essence of rpconst ruction: that a joint 
committer- of nine repre^' ntativi s and six senators 
should inquire into the couditioa of the seceding i 
states, and report whether any of Ibem were | 
enlilti tl to 1m" k presenird in either hfuisr. that, 
until ihe committee .should n>port and their report 
should be ilnally arittl nn by rongrrem, no mem- 
bcr should Iw rr< i iv<Ni liy eit!i< r Iii>um' fn>m any 
of said states; und that all papers relating to the j 
mattor shoukl he referred to llie committee with- i 
oatddMto. On this pregnant reaotutkm be called i 



for the pre^nous question ; debate was shut off^ ^ 

and the rewdution was cjirried by a party vote. 
This was a declaration of war against the prcsi- * 
dential pctliey, un«ler which the two bouse* were 
only to decide separately upon admiesUm of mem- 
bers; and the more cautious senate, Dec. 19, 
slruf k out the last two of its three features. The * 
htnise agreed, Dec. 14, but pledged itself against 
any admimions until the committee should report. 
.Ian. S. n«n, the liousr further resolvi.l that fbe 
troops should not be withdrawn from the seceding 
states imtil the two houses shoutd dfanect their 
withdrawal. The chasm between the ]ms!dent 
and the majority in congress rai)idly grew wider. 
Feb. 20. Stevens agsln hrought up bis fundamcn- ' 
tal idea in a "coneurrent res4)Iulion coneerniii!: tlie 
insurrectionary states." It resolv«'d, in onUr in 
close agitation and qulot the uncertainty in tbe 
south, that no senator or representative should l>e 
admitted by either house until congrejw should 
declare the state entitled to representation. Thin 
was passed at once under the previous question. 
March 2, tbe senate passed it, and tbe manner, 
th'iu.:h not tin- cmk t method, of rrf nn<trueiion, 
was settled, m) far as congress could then settle it. 
— It was by this time an open secret that there 
was a very deeiiled disigre<-nient Ix twicn Pi-e-i- 
dent Johnson and the party which bad electc-d 
him. Had Lincoln been one of the parties to the 
disagreement, there can be no doubt that nn ad- 
justment of ideas would have been arranged : 
Johnson preferre<l to declare war. TbeoOCarion 
was found, Feb, 22, two days after the passage of 
the definitive resolutlem by the house. A Wash- 
ington niiiss mei-ting sent a committee to the prea- 
ideut with resolutions approving his policy. In 
bis reply be passed beyond the arguments to 
whi< b he Inid hitherto contined hiniM If in public 
sp(>eehes. the necessity for couciliatioQ, the impua- 
sibility of any withdrawal from the Unfc>n. and 
the ri^'ht of states to representation. Fie now pr« > 
ceedcd to attack congress, as having transferred 
its powers to " an irresponsible central directory ** 
(the leaders of tbe republic an caurus); he namtxi 
Sii'vens, Sumner and Wendell Phillips as tho 
leading northern disunionlsts; and he even taunt- 
ed his opponents with their cowardly unwilling- 
ness " to effect the removal of the presidential ob- 
stacle otherwise than through the hands of the 
ass.'is.Kin. ' There is no excuse for such laqgnage 
in tbe proviK-ative sjM-eelies of several of the nd^ 
ical republii iins in and out of eongrejw. By re- 
plying in this fashion, the pa*sident only played 
into the hands of opponents who never gave away 
a point in the game. lie aimed at the Stcvi-ns 
faction, but he only succtrded in alienating the 
whole mam of the re|>ublican representatloii. 
Th< reafti r, thi Tf was no |M>^»ibili!y ^^f < i. <ij>era- 
tion iK'lween the president and this congress. — 
At the beginning of the session many amendmenta 
to the ennslitution hail lK< n pmposi d, inlendet! 
to void the rebel debt, and serure the rights of 
freedmcn. that is, to countersct theaoatbem leg- 
islation of 186S-6u Onoof them, afterward daho- 
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rated into section two of the 14lb umi-ndiiK-nt, 
was pssaed by the house, Jan. 81. 1866, but failed 
to receive a two-thirds vote in the senate. The 
speech of Feb. 22 not only brought the nenatc to 
apnr to the conrum-iit resolution: it made con - 
stitutiooal amendmeot possible as well. April 
80. Stevnis fntrodncfd an amendment to the con- 
>.lit\;iiiiri. aiitl a liill prDvidiiii:. tli.it, win n tin's 
iimeudment should become a |>art of the cunHtitu- 
tion, any seceding state whteh bad ratified the 
:im. inlment. and altered its constitutinn iti ron- 
furniity therewith, should be entitled to represen- 
tation at once. Itw amendment was that whidi 
in June l)ecame the 14th amendment. (See Cos- 
STiTLTio.N.) It dilTennl from the latter iu three 
essential points: i. it had not the first sentence of 
aectlOD one, declaring who are " citizens of the 
United States"; 2. section thrvc furbuile all ix-r- 
.•tons who bad voluntarily taken part In the rebell- 
ion from voting for members of congres« or for 
electors l>efore July 4. 1870; and 3, it had not the 
flrst sentence of section four, declaring the valid- 
ity of theuational debt. But thosubslnncc of sec- 
tion three of the amendment, as finally adopted, 
<li*ijuulifyinir cert.-iin rl.is^es of l<niliTs from lioKl 
ing otllce, was contained in a separate bill re- 
ported by Stevens at the same time, as an essen- 
liiil part of the whole plan In llie Imnsc the 
amendment wa^i passed 3Iarch 10. by a party vote, 
under the fwevtous question. In the senate H 
was dehnted until .Tnri'- wIkh it wn-s passed, 
liavlng been altertil into present form, niul the 
substance of the hou.se dii^pialif^'ing bill having 
been sulMiiutetl for the original thinl Mtiion. 
June 13, the house concurred with the >enate's al 
tcmtians, and the amendment wa.s proposed. This 
may be con.sidered as closing the first stage of re- 
conrtniction by congnuw. The term.H now offered 
to the siTe<ling slatis were the mtitkation of the 
14th amendment, repudiation of the rebel debt. 
dfaquaHficntion of the spcdfled classes of confed- 
cmte leaderx until they should be pardoned by 
congress, and a grant to congress of power to 
maintain the civil rig:hts of the freedmen. There 

was no effort tt) control sufTraije within the state; 
only an effort to induce the btutes to grunt univer- 
sal suffrage, and thus Increase their representation 

in ron'.rrevs — While this perfeetin-.; of the first 
<.-ongresxiunal plan was going on. the conflict Ix-- 
tween the president and congre.HH had gradually 
become open ami liitter. .\ hill to strc iiL'thrn the 
han<l- '>f t!ie ntll. i rsnf the freithnen'^ hureuu (s<-e 
that ; 'i >.:, n ~i-tinic soulh< ni l»'L'i>latIon, was 
paMt-tl and vetoed; and as the second vole upon 
the vetoed bill took i>lace. in the senate, Feb. 21, 
Ix-fore the prMdenl's declaration of war, it ditl 
not secure a two-thirds vote. The veto of the 
civil rights htt] fwc that title) in March met a differ- 

cut fate : 111' liill \va^ p.iHsed at oncc In both lw)U>^ s 
by the ncccKsary two-thirds vote, and tiecante law. 
A similar result took place upon the veto of a sec- 
ond and still more stringent frii<1mi n"^ hunau 
Mil la July ; and. when congix'&s adjourned, it 
wraa ray certain that the southern vagtant laws 



hiul lus yet no chance of pr.u tit al enforcement. 
Before the adjournment, Tennessee (»>ee that state) 
was restored to n-presentation by joint ivsolutlon, 
July 24, the senate so amending the preamble as 
to state thai "said stale can only he restorwl toils 
I former political relations in the Union by consent 
j of the hiw-making power of the United States." 
Evidently, the president had 1« en >o poor a strut 
egist that he had only succeeded iu putting him- 
self, for the present, outside of the " law-malting 
power" whieli was t«» do the work of recotistruc- 
tion. £very tiling depended on the result of the 
co ng r e s si onal elections of the autumn, which wera 
to decide wheth'T tin- two thirds republican ma- 
jority in congress would be continued after March 
3 following. — As one of the means of prepara- 
I tion for the autumn cnnipaign, the majority of 
the committee t>f lifte<-n pres.< nted a report, .June 
18. 18«W. with a great ma.s.s of testimony going tO 
show the prevalence of disloyally in the seceding 
stales. The re|K»rt SJSBerled that the seciKling 
stales in 1H60-61 had delilK-rately abolishexl their 
state governments and conatilutioos, so far as 
these connected them with the Union; had repudi- 
ated the constitution, and nm 'iim-ed their re]>re- 
sentation; that as tliu constitution acted on iudi- -' 
viduals. not on stales, the people were still bound 
tt> ohrdii iiee to the laws tlHuiirh they had aliol- 
ished theur state governments; that the war could 
not be considered as terminated when the people 
of the si-ei ding states yiehled *' an unwilling ad- 
mission of the unwelcome fuel " of their inability 
to resist longer; and that it was an essential con- 
ditif)n that such gtiarantees of future security 
should b - given as would be ^satisfactory to the 
law-making power, which, in the law of 1861, had 
recognized the existence of rebellion. This, it 
will be seen, was not quite the theory of either 
Sunnier or Stevens ; unlike the former, it eonsid 
ered the states as existing, though their govern- 
ments were In a condition of suspended anima- 
tion; unlike the latter, it maintained the ( ontinued 
existeucti and force of the constitution in the se- 
ceding states. Practically, however, it agreed 
with lK)th, In that it niaile congress the final 
arbiter of Ihe guanintee?* of peace. — The presi- 
dent and his supporters had not spent the winter 
in idlem ss Karly in the year a "national tinion 
club " had Ken formed in Washington. eonipos«.><l 
mainly of republican supporters i>l the pn-sideiilial 
policy. Its exeeiitivp eommitlee, .lune 2.'i, issued 
a call fur a national convention to meet at Phila- 
delphia, Al^ 14, to be composed of northern 
delegates, repre^'nting the Lincoln and Johnson 
vote of 1864, and of southern delegates who would 
unite with the former in supporiin.: tin I'visj. 
dentbl policy. July 4, the democratic incmbers ^ 
of I congress l*isued an address approving the pro- 
pfistd convenliiiii. .\ re<pii »t to the niemlM>rs 
I of the cabinet for their approval was followed by 
the resignation of three of them (see Aosf msTRA- 
TIONH. XX.) the rest were as yet a unit in siipi>ort 
I of the president. The convention met as pr«>- 
I poaed, JoliB A. DIx. of New York, being tempo> 
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rary chairman , senator Doollttle, of Wisconsin, I 

pre^iilcnt. and Henrj' J. iiKiml, of Xcw York i 
(chairmau of the rcpublicun uutiooul eonuniUcc), i 
dialrman of tbe committee on resolntionB. The 

* Wsolutions fully sustaincil tlie jin-sidcnt and Ids > 
policy. The somewhat theutricul cuirance of the 
delegates to the building , headed by the ddegstes 
from ^lassachusetts and South Carolina, enablcHl 
its opiMjuents to give il the nick-numc of the 
"arm-in<arm convention." But it was certainly 
a well-contrived pn!iti« ;d movement, and the first 
pros]K'ets of its i irfi tivi'aLs.s are shown by the 

. ungt r amused a<:aiii^l its sui)posed Contrivers, 
Seward and Ituymoud. The latter was expelled 
by the republican national committee, and the 
former was s]K'ei«lly denounced in almost every 
republican pktfonn. — With the first prospects 
of success, however, the president's pubUc hin- 
guage became more indix reet than ever. In his 
answer to the cumuiiitee which brougtii him tlie 
Philadelpliin resolutions he said: " We have wit- 
nesw'd in one di i>artmenl of the irovcnuncnt every 
effort, as it were, to prevent the rcKturutiou of 1 
petee and harmony In the Union. We have seen 
hwginrr on the v. rLre of tin- L'ovcniment, as it 
were, u body called, or which avsunu-s lo be, the , 
congress of the Uniti-d Stales, but in fact a con- 
gress of only part of the stait s. We have set-n 
this congress as.sume and pretend to be for the 
Union, when its every ste|) and act tended to jht- j 
ptftuHte disnuion, and moke a tlisruption of the ' 
states inevitable." Indeed, liis pugnacity had 

• so far gained the upper hand of Ids disen'tion 
that he even gratified his congressional opponents 
by descending personally into the arena. He 
eliove tliis most iiiop|»ortune of all sciisons for an 
excursion to Chicago, for the pur|N>iie of lay- 
ing the corner-stone of the Douglas monument. 
Starting Aug. '2X. with a large party, includ- 
ing three of his cabinet, General Grunt, Admi- 
nl Farmgut, and others, he made speeches at 
various jx»ints frc»m New York city to Chicago, 
and thence to St. Louis, Sept. 8; and the matter 
and manner of his speecheii grew worse from the 
beginning. It was allcL'ed that his opponents 
hired men to irritate and provoke him to iniliwTe- 
thms; but SUda a political manteuvre was entirely 
unnecessary. An extract from his Clevehind 
speech of Sept. 8 will serve as evidence tliat the 
president s own temper was tlie sour* f of a large i 
p«rt of tlie scandalous intcrciiange of vitupera- 
tion between himself and his audiences, which 
disgraced his proiries-: "'I i ame here as I was ' 
passing along, and liavc been oUted u|>on fur the 
purpu«« of exchsnf^ng riews. and Bseertaining. ! 
if we c Mil.l. w;is wroiig. [Cries of 'It's 
yuu.'j Who can cume and place his linger on i 
one t^edge I ever violated, or one principle I ever 

proved faNf to? [\ voice, 'How about New ' 
Orleans? ' Anoilier voice, ' Ilang JefT. Pavis.'j 
Hang Jeff. Davis, he s.iys. [Cries of ' No,' and 
• I>own with liiin "] Hang JelT. Davis, lie vay^. 
[A voice, ■ Iluug Tliud. Stevens and Wendell 
FUUips.'] Bang Jeff. Davis. Why do n't jfw 



hang him? [Cries of *€Kve xm the opportimity.1 

Haven't you got the court? Have n't tou got 
the attorney general 7 [A voice, ' Who is your 
chief jtistlce who has reftised to ah upim the 

trial".' ■] I am not the chief justice. I .\m ii<>t 
the prosecuting attorney. [Cbcers.J I am not 
the jury. I will tell you what I did do. I called 
uji iii your congress that is trying to break up the 
government — [cheers, mingled with oaths aud 
idsses. Great confusion. ' Don't get mad. .Xndy.'J 
Well, T will tell you who is mad. 'Whom the 
gods wi.sli to dcslroy, they tirst make mad.' Did 
your congre-^ <mler any of them to Im.' tried?" 
[TI»rce cheers for congn-ss.] * * [A voice, 
'Traitor.'] I wish I coidd see that num. I would 
bet you now, that, if the Ught fell on your face, 
cowardice and trencheiy would be seen in it. 
Show yourself. Come out here where I cim see 
you. [Shouts of laughter] " The colloquies Ik'- 
tweeo the president and Ids hearers grew more 
unpleasant as the trip went on, but, nothing 
daunted, the president continued sjieaking. and 
playing into the liands of his oppuneula to the 
end. — July 80, 1866, the report of the nmjority t- 
of the reconstruction committee rereivcd an un- 
e.\peete«l iudorst^'meut. An attempt was made on 
that day to revise the constitution of Louisiana 
{tii-e that stale) by renssend)ling the adjourned 
convention of 1804. in Ni w Orlean.s. The con- 
vention's leaders are deseriln-d by the military 
commander, Sheridan, as "intemperate pcditical 
agitators and revolutionary men." whom he him- 
self intendetl to arrest on the first overt act 
against the public peace. But the city euthoritien 
saved him tlie trouble, dis^xrsing the convention 
"with firearms, clubs and knives, in a manner." 
says Sheridan, "so tumccessary and atrocious n» 
to compel me to say that it was murder. " About 
forty wliites and lilacks were flins killi il. mid lf>0 
wounded. When the smoke of the cuugressioual 
elections had cleared awi^, It was found that the 
republican majority had hardly been chan^'ed in 
numlK-rs: in the ne.xl congress it wouKl Ix- 42 to 
13 in the senate, and 143 to 49 In the house. This 
was more than suHleient to override the presi- 
dent's veto, aud conliime to keep the president 
out of reckoning as part of the "law-making 
power." In jtermnnel ilie new majority was still 
more pronounced aud united than the old major- 
ity in opjM»'*ition to the presidential poli<y. — 
^^'hen conga-ss met in December, 1866. the me* if 
jority came as victors, not as combatants; and 
their tirst and natund impulse was to suiwradd 
punitive damages. Their flrst terms, of June, 
bad been rejected: the defeated party was now t» 
pay the penalty of the refusal in llic imjiositiou 
of negro suffrage U|h>u reconstruction. This Itad 
always been an essential featun of the Sumner 
and Stevens proirramnie<i, but now for the fir>>t 
lime the party majority was unitisl by '•tn-sa of 
conflict in support of it. An effort h i- at ooce 
made to impeach the president, but il at tlrst wa» 
alsirlive. (Se-c iMi'tAciixiKXTs, Vi.) The repub- 
lican cauctis at once took place as the pnctlotl 
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governiog body of the mUod. It requested the 
MBfttc to reject the eppolnttneDtii made by the 

pn'>iilt iit for politicHl n-aaoilf during tlit- iin s*, 
iuid ibi executive committee WM direcle<l lo pre- 
pare btnineee for oongrees. The oommittec rap- 
idly n'ix)rlc<l si veml bills, which wt-rc jui'^mhI nn 
der the previous questiun. 1. The act of Jan. 
28, 1807. directed 8uoceedlng coogresBea to moct 
at noon of March 4, Tiiis wn< to prevent tlie 
president from enjoying any nine months inter- 
rcgaiun in fnture. 2. Theact of Feb. 19 directed 
the clerk of the house to make out the roll of 
repreaentatives clectetl to the next eongn-ss, and 
to place thereon the names of only Huch states as 
were represented in tlie next preceding congress. 
This was to anticipate the possible formation of 
n jtM udo congress, com|iosed of nortlicrn demo 
cratK (uid aouthem chiimanta, which might be 
formed and rpcogntzed by the president. 8. The 
teiiiiri' of oilii (■ ;u t (vee TF.NfiiK OK Okkk k) lim- 
ited the prebident H jK>wer uf removal, which hud 
been made a political weapon during thecampalgn. 
4. Till" ii<h itK r il f- c !iiv_' on the suhject of suf- 
frage wad .shown in the piuvsjige of acts establisli- 
ingunlverMl suffrage in the DiMtrict of Columhia, 
Jan. H. in the territories., .Tan. Jl, and in the atl 
mKsjun of the state of Nehra>ka, Feb. 9, the first 
and third beini; pa^^d over the veto. (See also 
CoLon u>o.) 5. In passing the army appropria 
tiou bill, in February, a section was adde<1 which 
practically took the conimand of the army from 
the president, gave it to Gen. Grant, and made 
liim Irremovable. (See RtDBiiei.) This step was 
indefensible on any tlieory. A!l tliese measures, 
however, were only adjuncts of the real buainess 
of the session, the consummation of the work of 
recniist ruction. — Tlrtu i m (")* ii.bi r, lS'>f>, and 
February, 1807, the iegi.slalure» of all the tieced- 
ing states, except Tennessee, rejected the 14th 
amentlment by vote-. n> irly or quite unanimous, 
Thia action hml a double rctiull: as a final rejec- 
tion of the first terms of reconstruction, it made 
iiub«<'(]uent terms mon' -r\<-y , nnrl, as it sIiowikI 
theabeoluteimpos-sibility of olMainin;.; the nititica- 
tion of the 14th ameudmeut by tha-e-fourtlis of 
the (then) thirty-six states while the ten southern 
states reuiaine«i in tfulu qmt, it forced congress to 
choose between the presidential policy and negro 
suffrage. 8o evidently ready was congress to 
make Xtm dboice, that, In February, 1867, an 
official effort, indorseil by the president, was made 
to induce the southern legislatures lo propose an 
•meodment of their own. It was the 14lb amend- 
ment without the «IiMpi:ilif\ ing clause, but with 
a new clauite forUi«iding a state to secede, or the 
federal government to eject a state or deprive It 
of its repn V, ri' ition in congre-s. The plan also 
inclu«led the ameudment of eai ii state ( onstitu 
tion hy giving the riL'lil ot suiTrai:e to all male 
citizens who cotdd read and write, and owncil 
fS.'SO worth of taxable property. The amend- 
ment was ofTeri-*! in the legislutures of Alabama 
and North Carolina, but their refusal to ron*itler 
it put an cad to the proi>u8al. In the meantime. 



congress had gone on with its work. Dec. 18, 
1868. Stevens introduced a bill to reconstruct the 

governni< nI of North f'arolinn, iiiu' the riirhl 
of suffrage to males able lo read and write. Jan. 
8, 1887, he called up, in pbce of the former, a 
general reconstruction bill. It was sent to the 
reconstruction cumniiltce, which re|M)rted, Feb. 
6, the bill finally adopted. Here there was some 
rr pulilican hesitation. HIaine offere*! an nmend- 
meiil promising reprcscnUition on the terms of 
June, 1806; but this wiu^ voted down by demo- 
crnts and radical republicans, and the bill was 
puss4-d by a vote of 109 to 5o. In the si;nate the 
Blaine amendment was offered by Sherman, and 
carriinl ; but the house n-fuscd to concur, the 
democrats and radical repuhllrans again voting 
in company. The only result of this temp<irary 
republican division was that the majority now 
reunited, and pnswd the bill, given below, with* 
out the Blaine am- lulnient , and with the farmonj 
stringent fifth and sixth seclions, which were not 
in the orl«rlnal bill. Tlie final votes. Feb. 80, 
were to A(\ in the htnise, and X\ to 7 in the 
senate. — 7. luixt Iticoiml ruction liill. The pre- t 
amble of tlie "act lo proiide for the more efficient 
gfivennnent f)f the relwl states," recited that no 
legal stale governnieiiis, or adequate protection 
for life and property, now existed In those si.,i, s, 
and that it was nwessary that peace and gotnl 
order should W- enforeeil in them until h)yal and 
republican state gov«w»entS COUld be legally 
established. The lAx sections were as follows: 
1. The statM were to In? made subject to the mili- 
tary authority of the I'niteil States, and divided 
into the fotUowtng districU: I., Virgiuui 11., 
North and South Carolina: III.. Georgia. Florida 

and Alabanni; IV . Mi--i'--ijipi atul .\rkanvi-, V., 
Louisiana and Texas. 2. The president was to 
appoint the commanding officer of each districl. 
not to be Ixlow rank of brigadier gcnenJ, 
and furnish him sutlicieut military force. S. The 
commanding officer was "to protect all persona 
In their ri;:hts of per-on and properly, to .sup- 
press iosurreition, disonler and violence," either 
by military commi.ssion, or by allowing local 
courts to act; "and all interference, undercolor 
of stale authority, with Ihe exercbe of nulilary 
authority under this act, shall he null and void.** 
4. Triahi were to be without unneoetaaiy dehiy; 
punishments were not to he cmcl or unusuid; 
and sentences of military' commii^ons wen- to 
approved by the commanding officer, or, if they 
involved death, by the president. 6. The people 
of any state mi^'ht hold a delegate conv< !i:i.in. 
elected by the male citizens of the slate on one 
year's rcsldenoe. ^excluding only thnw disfran- 
chisetl fi>r partici[)alion in the rein lli<in, or for 
felony at common law; but no person • vcluded 
from holding office by the pmpnaed 14th anu'nd- 
ment wa« to vote for del<';:ates or become )i delegjjte. 
The constitution framed by the convention wa.s U) 
give tlu- elective franchise to those citi/x-ns who 
were allowe*! to vote for delegates, and w«s to Iw 
ratified by a popular vote under the same cundt- 
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tions of suSr&ge. Wlico these condiiions were i 
fulfilled, when congress had approved tlie consti- 
tution, when the new lcn;islaturc liad ralitud the 
14th amendment, and wlien that umcndmcnt 
should become part of the oonslitutlon, the state 
WHS to 1k' entitled lo iTprts<>ntalion in run-irf^n. 
6. Lnlil tlius rccoustriicled, ihv civil goveruuieuls 
of tberclH'l .states were to be "deemed prorlstoDal 
only, and in all respects subject to the iwramount 
authority <»f tlie UniiiHl States at any time lo 
alHiiisii. mollify, control or KU]K>rsedc the same ; " 
and, " in ull elections under such provisional gov* 
emtnents," the only voton? or office-holders frore 
to l)e those entitled by thin act to vote or hold 
office. —The bill was vetoed, March 2. The 
message denied the truth of the preamble ; ]>ro- 
testi'<l a'jaiii-t the hill a-* a nn illcss iiiiil utterly 
uucon!»tituii(»nal attempt to et>lublii>h au unre- 
strained military despotism over part of the cotin- 
try in a time- of ])rofoutnl p<'!irc -, and apjii i! to 
congress tu admit loyal and qualitied memberii 
ftrom all the states. The hill was passed over the 
Veto the ^Hme day, the vote bein;; a strictly parly 
vote, except that Senator Hevinly .Tohn-son voted 
in the affirmative. It may 1m- considered the sec- 
ond stage of reconstnieliou. Military government 
was to be establishcHl, but the n const ruction was 
still to be done by the state, subject to the final 
approval of congress. In order to iuihn-r such 
action by the state, its citizens wore ^^ni n the 
ojiti II i.f a •surrender of civil government or vol- 
untary reconstruction; for the Mxth section, apply- 
ing the principle of the bill to " all elections,'* made 
re<iinNt t IK 1 uliiniatdy iiicviialtle, if elections 
Were lo take place. It xa certain that aeveral Mates 
were moving in the direciion of voluntary reoon- 
struction when the new c<ini.'r< ^s. which met 
March 4, 1H67, antici|)ated tiieiu and hastened the 
prtM-eKM. — 8. SttppUmentaiy RteonMrwti->n liiU. 
March 19, the new conirress passed an act in nine 
Mflions. Its follows: 1. Hefore S pt. 1, isfiT, ilis 
trict commanders were to rcirisler male ciliz( ns 
qualitied lo vole under the act. taking from oK-h 
registcri-d voler an oath that he wiut qualified by 
residence and age, and that he had never engaged 
in rebellion after taking the oulh of allegiance as 
member of any state legislature or of congn-s-s. or 
as an oflu cr, e\eeiiiive or ju'licial, of the United 
Btateti or of auiy stal e. 3. The district commander 
was to hold an eh-ction for dele;c^tcs, equal in 
niiin1nT to (tie l>i',\ I r li.m-e of the ■-'A'-r I' ^risl.-ittne. 
and npportiout-d according to re;;i>l ration. S. The 
question of holding a convention was to bcdecidcd 
at the same clef tion. -1. If a majority rif reiris 
len d voteis convent to the convention, Ihedislrict 
commander was to give the delegalCii sixty days' 
notice of ihe tinii- and placeof meeting; and when 
the constiiiitjou was framed he was to give thirty I 
diiy>' noiiee of an eiertion to ralify or rcj«-ci it. 
5. When the constitution was ratifie<l. it was to 
be sent lo the president, ami by him M-nt to con 
gni^H. If ctingres-i approvtnl it as in conforiniiy 
with the recon^iructiou aclM. the htatv was to Ih* 
dechured entitled to representation, and her sen- 



ators aud representatives were to be adtnittod. 6. 
All elections were to be by ballot, md false awenr* 

jM'_-\\;i^ to If ]iiiiii-hed as perjuiy. 7, The ez- 
IH.-a»e.<$ of the cunimaiidiug officer weie provided 
for. 8. The convention in each Btatewaa to have 
the pf)wi'r of taxation to meet its own expenvs. 
9. A verbal mistake in the original act was t <»r- 
rected. — This may bo considered the thinl stage 
of reeonstniction by congress. Its eK.seutial point 
of difference was that the work of reconstruction 
was now iak< n out of the hands of the state, and 
^ven to the military commander. In bhef, it 
was, so far as the state was concerned, fnvohin- 
taiy reconstruction. — II. Tiik Wohk of Rkcon- 
sntucTioN. 31arch 11, 1867, the president ap* 
pointed the district commanders; and the ap- 
j)oint( e>, (;enenils SchofieUl, Sickles, Thomas, On! 
and Sheridau at once took command of the live 
districts in the order given. March 16. Thomas 
was replaced by Pope. In all the districts the 
finit onler was generally au announcement of the 
assumption of command; and a general direction 
to the " officers under the existing provi'iif)nal 
government" of the slate to perform their duties 
as usual lUltii otherwist; directed, though the legiH- 
latu res were forbidden to meet in the followiu<» 
autumn. Tlten came a notice that whipping an«K- 
maimingin punishment of crime mvist cea.se, and 
that the militia must bodisbunded. Then came 
tiie apiM)!ntmentof boards of registration, and the 
notification of tlu' test oath; the ele< tion of dele- 
gales; the meeting of the conveulion; aud the 
framing of the new state constitution. The ma- 
chinery worked with consjiaratiM ly little friction. 
The wliiles were in no condition for forcible re- 
sistance; and when state t reasurers or other offlcera 
attempted to balk the work in any way, they 
were promptly n moved, and replaced by civilians 
or military npi>ointees. The state of Mlsrissippl 
attempted to ol>i.iiii from the suiin ine court an 
injunction forbidiling the jiresident and Gen. Ord 
from executing the reconstruction acta, but the 
court refus<'d it, .\pril 15, on the ground that it 
could not thus ititi rfeie with the purely iwililical 
acLs of another department of the government. 
(Sec Executive, IV.) The attorney general gave 
an opinion, which pmctirnlly botmd the boards of 
regisiralion fo lakk' the oath of an applicant aa 
go(xl evidence of his right to register. This and 
other impediments to reconstruction were removed 
by the sr.]i]>leinentary act of .Inly V^. isr>7. It 
gave district couunanders and Gcu. Gruiit power 
to suspend, remove and replace any state officers 
who should hinder vceoie-t ruction ; emj^owcrtHl 
l>o.iriIs of regislnition to take evidence, strike off 
munes fraudulently entered, ami add names en- 
titled to reL'i^trk- ; and provided that no dislri<-l 
( oinmanilt r or his appoiiiiees should be " liouud 
in his action liy the (ij ii.i. n of any civll Officer of 
the I'nitf'd States." The Alalmma constitution 
was ratified by Ic-s than half of the registered 
vote. The sup]ilementary act of Man h 11, 1S68, 
therefore, provided that reconstruction ek^ctions 
should he dedded by a majority of the votee actu- 
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ally cast. — In lUl the states tin- loral work of re- 
cuu:«t ruction ■vviul ou raiiidly. The t1r*t fif lUo 
convention!*, in Altiluinin, met Nov. .">. isCiT. und the 
otkere followeu at viiriuus inliTval.H. (Tlicir time 
of meeting, action, and tlic rutitication>, will be 
fottoil under tlie M'verul states.) The constitutions 
agreed in abolishing slaver}*, repudiating the rebel 
debt, renouncing the claim of a ri<;hl to Aoce<le, 
declaring the ordinance of seces>ion null and void, 
^iviog the right of suffrage to all nuilu citi/ens 
4>ver itrenty-one years of age on a rp^idencc quali 

flcati<Mi, Mii'l ]>roliil)iliii^ till' |ias^.-iu:c of laws to 
Abridge the privilegeit of any cla-ss of citizens. 
Further, all the oonstitutiona, except tlioae of 
North Carnlin i, Florida ami OidiL-ia, dNfrau- 
chiiMHl all wild were diMjualitUil from holding 
office by the (proposed) 14th amendment. This 

«li-fraii< lii>i!i;; clau-ic ra»i<4 r| tlir n ; rlinri of the 
<:on.<ii:iitii>a in MLsfLshippi, while iu Texas and 
Virgin ia t he popubr sentiment was so adverse that 
no sul>miv>i(iii to iwjtular vote was venturocl on 
an yi t. In the other state*;, an rapidly as ivwsible, 
legislatures and governors were elected . the for- 
mer met and ralilicd the 14th amendment ; and 
the latter "were formally ap|M>1ntcd miliinry gov- 
4nors until reeon>inKtion could he completed. 
June lb68, on act of congress approved the 
constitution of ArkaniwH an republican, and ad- 
mitted the State to n pre^t nl.'itinn on the funda- 
mental condition that the grant of universal suf- 
frage should never be revokctt Jime 28. a <iim{lar 
act a'lniiftr-d North Cnrolina, Sotilh Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabauiu uud L«>ui>«iuutt. July 
SO. 1888, an act to exclude electoral votes from 

unrefon-itruefed .«Iati's was jiav^id over the veto. 
— The 14th ameudtnenl thus M-eured the reiiui^ite 
number of Miate rat itic4it ions, and an act of June 
2.J. IHifet. directed the pn-siilent to announce the 
fact by proclamation. July 11, he is>ued a lal>ori- 
ouiUy ambiguoiM pniclamatioD, aniMiincing m rin 
Hm the nxeption of "papers purporting to be 
resolutions of the legblatures" of the various 
«Lates, atteste<l by the names of variou.H inrsons 
" who therein sign themselve*" governor, pres- 
ident of the seiMte, etc.; and July 2t}, Secretary 
Reward i-^u« d an cqualljT ninMirumis proclama- 
tion, detailing the ratlflcationfi and the wjthdrawaU 
of Ohio and New Jerwy, and announcing that, 
if tlu-e withdniwals were invalid, the amendment 
wa8 a part of the coimlitution. Subsi-queutly 
<tee CosHTiTiTiosf , ni.) he issued anoilier pmcla- 
million. fr» i' fmin a!nbii:iiil y In the pi ' ^iiii iitial 
eitt lion of l.stW the two partie>, of eour>c, t«H>k 
oppo!«itc grounds. The republican platform r«m> 
gratulated the country on the a^^nreil vtn ccHS nf 
the n-i-oriHt ruction jwilicy of eiiiiL:r> -' The demo 
cnuic phitfonn, while it rrroirni/ed the (pn-viions 
of slavery and secession as settled by the war, de 
cloreit "the nftmstructhm acts called) of con- 
gr^-j^-ld Ix' ii-iuriiationH and unconstitutional, revo 
lationary and void." Thin declaration was em- 
phasized by the Brodhead IctU'r. June 90. 1868. 
of the d' lniHT.itie noinim e f.ii- \ ji r pn-sident, 
Blair: "There is but one way to restore the 1 



constitution and the government, and that is, for 
the i>rehident elect to declare these actn null ami 
void, com|Kl the army to tmdo Its usurpations 
at the south, disperse the carpet-bag state gov- 
ernments, and allow the white |H'oplc to reor* 
gani/e their own gowrnment.s. and elect sena- 
tors and representatives," The country was not 
ready for .such a programme, and the presiden- 
tial and congressional elections of ImCS resulted 
in renewed republican success. — Much suspic- 
ion had been felt by congressional leaders as 
to the action whic h the supreme court would 
take if the constitutionality of m-onstruction 
should come legitimately iK'fore it. (See Jtmin* 
\R\, II.) Early in 1S(}S sueh an occasion '•i i uh d 
probable on an appeal from dlijisissippi ou a writ ^ 
of /foAms eorput sued out by one McArdle, who 
hail been couvicletl ]»y a reconstruction military 
eonunis.sion. To meet this danger, Stevens at 
first n'|M)rted from tin- n-construction committee ^ 
a bill derlarini; that the jurisdiction of the su- 
preme court should not eMi nd to re< onsiru< tion 
legislation. This met little favor, ami instead of 
it the act of >Iarch 5J7. INW, iMivsed over the veto, 
rejHidiKl the stiprcrae court's statutoiy juris4lic- 
tion over apixals on /fthxtn rurjniit. The ques- 
tion, however, could not be kept down, and In 
the December term of 1868. In the case of Texas i 
m. White, the court dccidetl in favor fif conirre^s, 
During the retiellion Texas had sold a number of 
the bonds given her by the United States in 1880 
(s«'e ( 'dmphomisks, v.). and the new stale gov. 
ernment sought au injunction to prevent pay- 
ment to the purchasers. As Texas was still unre- 
eotivtrurte<l, the court a,grec<l, that, if she was 
not a state, the suit must be disnii.>.sed, so that the 
whole suit turned on this point The court held 
that tlie I'tiion was "an indestnictilile I'uion of 
indestruetilile stales "; th.-it ordinancesof se< ession 
were null and void, but that the slates which 
passed them did not cease to l)e states of the 
Union; that their own act of relH-llion had sus- 
pended their governmental relations to the I'niled 
States; that congress must decide, as in the Ilhode 
Island case (sec Dobr Rebeli.tok). what govern- 
ment is established, iM-fore it can decide whether 
it is republican or not; that recousirueiion by 
congrcxs was valid; and that the governments In- 
st it uied by the i>resideiit were provisional only, 
to continue until congress could act in the prem- 
ises. This was not the Sumner nor the Stevenit. 
but the congressional, theory. It is fully sumnud 
up iu an opinion of attorney general E. H. Hoar, 
of May 31. ItMSO: "The same authority which 
n eoi;ni7e<l the exisienre of the wttr is the only 
aulhority lia\ in.r the constitutional ri'.'lit to deit r- 
mine win ii, for .ill purpottes, the wjir has eeiiMil. 
The act of March 2. UJCT, was u legislative decla- 
ration that the war which sprang from the rebell- 
ion wa- not, to all intents and purposes, entled; 
and that it should Im> held to continue until slate 
povemwenis. republican In form, and subordi- 
nate to the constitution and law-., vboiild be .-tab- 
libiicd." It is, therefore, not correct to mj tliat 
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the precedents of reconstruction give congress 
the right to n-construct any state govcrnmmt at 
plea<«ure. Such a reconstrucliou cnn only come 
as the result of a rebellion rectignized as such by 
the naii'-iKkl uulhorily, and ending in the over- 
throw of the (itatc governmenl with the rebellioa. 
For example, the republican state conrcntion of 
Marjlaml, Feb. 2?. 1S(?7, denounced the pn)i)iiv((l 
State cx>uveiitioa (sec MAJiYiiAND), and thruuicued. 
If it were perristed hi, to appeal to congress for a 
reeonstruction of the state government. The 
threat wa» ciuriud into effect, March 25, when 
a reconstruction memorial from the republican 
members j»f the HtMte leirislature Ava'* olTered in 
congress; but congress very conMstenlly dei lined 
to interfere. — Some additional work remained to 
be done, for reconsinieiidii ^till liung fire in Tex- 
as, Mi!M*is«i|>pi and Virginia. The act of April 
10, 1809, therefore authorized the president to 
caII elections in tho«e states for the ratification or 
rejection of their new state constilulions, submit- 
ting Kuch soctictiLS a.H he ph'itM'd to a M-parati* vole; 
but, as punitive terms for their delay, the new 
legislatnros were required to ratify the proposed 
15th as well as the Mth anien<lnient. Tiiis may 
lie cooaideri'd the fourth and lioai tituge of recon- 
struction by congress. In the states named, the 
objeelional le eliiu^es were voted down, llie rt-st 
of the con.stituliou was ratiHed, the legiblatureti 
fulfllled the conditions required, and the statea 
were admitted by the acts of .Tan. 2fl (Virginia), 
Feb. 23 (3Iissis*ipi)i). and March 30. 1«70 (Texas). 
In tiiesame year, however, an attempted evasion 
of conditions l»y Geciriria (sec that state) brou;,'ht 
her into tl»e siune jiosilion as the tliree .'■tale.s last 
named; and it was not until Jan. 3(1, 1871, that 
all the states were represented in l)oth houses of 
congress, for the first time since lb60. Recon- 
struction by congress was then completed. — For 
the impeachment of President Johnson, see In- 
pBACHMKNTs, VT. ; for the 16th amendment, see 
SiKKUAOK. — III. The Faim ues ok Recon- 
STRL'CTiox. Prophets were not wanting who 
predicted the spetMly collapfie of the hi!.'hly arti- 
ficial gOTCmmentul edifices erected tn < i>ii::n-ss 
in the southern utales. Certainly he mu<«t have 
been a Terjr short-elghtcd person who expected 
from them an imme<liate and jiermanent evtablish- 
menl of the freedmen in all the new privileges 
granted to them. If the weapon of sulfrage, 
which the white race bad secumi only after cen- 
turies of arduous struggle, coulil l)u .safely and 
surely wielded by a race which had hardly ever 
known any cooditioo other than slavt ry, wc must 
certainly ranic slaver}*, as an t'ducaiing process, 
higher than we have bee n lu-cuslomed to place it. 
And, on the other hand, if the pyrsmld must be 
supported on ila ape.x by national powvr, it was 
not to l>e e\|M t'i('d that the country Wottldalloir 

all other basiucss to luiise, and wage an eternal 
war of Irritations on behalf of a h(>lple«« race. 
Plainly, if .southern resistance should be open, 
the south would be reconquered every decade; 
and If southom iwdslance was guarded btu pcr- 



sisteul, negro suffrage was destined, sooner or 
later, to at least a teni|H)rary (Hrlipsc. — Id almost 
all the states the downward can'er of the rocon- 
structed governments wjis short and swift. Until 
the negro legislatoi's learned the machinery of 
I politics, they submitted with patience to the guid- 
I ance of white leaders, generally northern tmmi- 
L'i iiiit>. or •• (•arpet-bai:giTs,"'aiid thoe emlejis nn^J 
I with cou!>idcruble success to Iceep up nl least a 
semblance of the decent methods to which they 
had been a( cii^tdmecl. Rnt the negro slmwcd an 
astouibhiug quickuei»s in leuiuiug the luetics of 
politics, in grasping the sbdl while Ignorfaig the 
kernel. Poiut.s of onler, parlianientar}' rulinjrs, 
filibustering methods, the mcuus of pulling fraud 
into a fUr legislative form, almost Immediately 
became as familiar to (he ni irrocs as fo any other 
exj)erls in legishilion; and tiu n the state treasu- 
ries lay at the mercy of a race whose incorrigible 
and notorious vice, during sluver)', had alwaya 
been theft. No storming force ever made quicli> 
er work of a cai)tun d city. Mo<*l of the " cariK"t- 
bag " leaders yielded to the current, and took a 
share of the spoils. The Impovcrbthed treasuries . 
were instantly swept clean. The issue of bonds 
was then resorted to, except in slates like- Missls- 
dppl, whow bonds were unsalable through pre- 
vious re|>U(liation; and in this proces* the lion's 
share fell to the more e.\j)ert white leaders. In 
one state, South Carolina, the debt rose from 
about |;r..(XH).000 in 18(5^ to m arly $W,t)0<».()OO in 
1872; and about |20,000,0(HJ of this anu)uut weru 
issued by tlie governor by virtue of a legislatlfia 
l»ermissinn to issue ^2.(XK).{H)(». In almost any 
I state, a lobby rich enough to purchase the legii 
laiors could B«cure the pu- sui <'f an act issuing , 
state bonds in aid of a railroad, supjderaented by 
a 8id)se«iueut act releasing the state's li(*n on the 
road, the w hole making up an abs<jlute gift of the 
money. But the land, which must ultimately be 
taxed for the payment of such gifts, remained hi 
the hands of the whiles. I'mler universal lof*' 
frage, made harsher by a partial white disfrstt- 
chiscment, the whites were helpless, so long sa 
they observed the f iiin- i»f law; and in the con- 
flict of interests Ihe forms of hiw went down. — 
At first the struggle was mainly peaoeftd. Negro 
voters were |iaid to remain at home on ch-rtinti 
day, or were induced to do so by tlu-eats of loss 
of work ; negro leaders were bril>ed to wink at . 
fid^v cuuntinir or registration ; and when (he 
whites ha<l llms cinicd the h-f^islalure, measures 
were enacie<l to s< rur. u bite control of the gOf- 
ernment in future. In this manner the govern* 
ment fell into white hands In Tennessee in 18W. 
in North Carolina in TSTo, and in Te.\.-is. Georgia 
and Vitghiia from Uivir first reconstruction in 
tSTO-Tl. All thc!« were states In which the 
white vole (see ( "Nsi.hv.vtivks) only neeihd 
union to Iwoome dominant. Alabama and Ar- ^ 
kansas were much more difficult states, but here * 
the reconstrueii il ernments went d<avn in 
I lt(74, after a struggle of souiu two years, in the 
I course of which actual violesoe became a pottUoil 
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iactor. Four ttUies were now luft. South Curo- 
Htm, Florida. Uhsiwlppl and Louiriana. in which 

the icconslructf'l iinv. rnni< nts luUl iln ir ^rroiuid. 
lo apparvut despair of other meaus, the " MU»u>- 
hippi plan" was begun In tliat slate In 1873. It 
vras only an imiplirtratinu of the vioU-nt moans 
which had never btt-n left entirely out of ciilcula- 
tion. (See Insurkkction, II.) Much of its muc- 
fi"»M wan no doubt <lue to a changi- of tin- uvgro 
Toie. II. R. Rt'Vfl.s the c-olorud Unitfil Slutfs 
senator of the stato^ thus wrote to Prc»ident 
Grunt in 1876: "Since reconstruction, tbenuuMCH 
of luy {H-ople have been enslaved in mind by un- 
princ"iple<I advcnlurorH. My peopU- are naturally 
repubUcan«» hut, as they grow older in freedom, 
•o do they In wisdom. A great portion of them 
have learned that (hey were ln-iii;; u^- d ■!> looN, 
and, as in the kte ek-clioo, they detcnniueil, by 
casting their ballots against these unprincipled 
HilvenJun Ts. to overthrow them." On tlir other 
band, the evidence tluil violence was the tiuully 
effeetfvi factm' Is not only o>verwhelminf, but 
f< 'iiff-ool. niiinK of iKir-ciucn, jiniK-*! and in 
uniform, at t ended an<l overuweil ne;;ro nurliugj.; 
and the roods were picketed to prevent the free 
tran'-it of negro oririiiiizt t>. Aetual violenee to 
the ni.H»H of voters ntts unii<'ee>siry, U'vond a 
few midnight whipping**. Tlie negro vote wa.s 
helpli-^ without iu leaders} and orpinizeDt, and 
the Miittibstppi plan was to strike only at tbe 
tallcHt. Actual murders do not seem to have 
been numeious, but they were tremendous in 
their effects from the position of the victims. 
There wen- now left but three stal -, anil in the>e 
tbe j^Iissifisippi plan was put into practice in 
1876 with a similar success. But in these the 
•* retiirnini; 1i<iuiil> " (sec that titlt) proloiiLT' ! tin 
stru|;gle beyond the election, and threw the whole 
preaidentlal election of that year into confusion. 
(Stf Ei.M ToitM. Commission, Florida. I.oi is 
lAXA, Til L AUOLiXA.) As soon as i'resiikiit 
Hayes vsm M*atod, in 1877, the last vestige of the 
conL're«isional scheme of n-const ruction (li~,i|i 
pi-ared from the surfacv. — In each stat«- ihf negro 
vole was practically suppressed after the over- 
throw of the reconstructed government. Tlie vio- 
lence did not necessarily continue in artive oper- 
'ation; the ne;;ro vole wils in part cat«t and counted, 
and negro local officers and even congressmen 
were oraiMonally elected. But every one knew 

IhMt the ni>rro vote wmilil Iw lol. raleil jn-t far 
eouu^ to iuHure a permaucnl union of the white 
vote, and no further. The results are seen in the 
siijiiifirant nuiallni vH of the vote in most «tf the 
recuuMructed ittateii. In ISHti, for example, the 
congressional disiriets were eaeh supposed to con- 
tain at lia-t i:tl 10f> inliabitaiits, which slunihl 
have furnUhi!il over 3U,(M)U voters. Alabama and 
Wisconsin correspond very closely in population, 
and each has eij.'ht conprcssmen. In I'^-io the 
toios in these dl'.tri<-ts were as followv; .M iii.ima. 
1'<.«M.*>; 2-2.2o:. 16.:119; 17.<>41 ; 11. -MW. 1(1,0.13; 

146; 20.073: Wisconsin. .'Jl.lOT. sT.-}. 21I.226; 
».787; 82.938: 88.433i 30>'m, a:j,»94. It thu^ 



appears, that, on tlie tiame census population. W is- 
consin furnishes 268.115 voters, an averuu'e of 

3;?, 13 to a (list rid, wliili- Alabama haslnii 1-10,796 
voters, an average of 17.099 to a dibtrict. It is 
difficult to And more than one oontrtrfllng expla- 
nation for this 4'vscnlial (lilTi n iici . — It nmst not 
be untlerstocHi that tlie " Mubver.sion of the re- 
eonstruetetl governments" {nclud(>tl any es>i<>ntiHl 
change in the n-^ onstrncicil consiitiuions. TIn si.- 
remaini-il formally unallere<l, so far as the funda- 
meutal conditions r>f remlmLssion were coneemod, 
thou|;h most of the states have revised their con- 
stitutions in non-essentials. The supreme court 
has decided that the state, on accepting readniis- 
sion. is estopped from denying the vali<lity of llie 
conditions; and the federal Judiciary, with the 
enlarircd jwiwiTs tcivcn io it sim r wi iild un- 

doubtedly make nhorl work with any altcropi to 
repudiate the conditions of reconstruction. The 
orpanir law is unchanswl: the revolution has taktn 
place beneath the surface. — Force Bittt, At the - 
lint indication of attack by violence tipon the re- 
consirnctcil '_'<ivi-ri>uicnts, conirress took sli ps to 
(icfcal tbe atlcinpl. A bill for the enforcement of 
tbe last two amendments, commonly called the 
force bill, was introdin i il, pas-rd liy slri< t party 
vt)les, and Ix-eame law May ;U, l'^70. ll made 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, or both, 
with exclusive cognizance to the United Stales 
courts, the following offenses: hindering any |ior- 
son iu the performance •>f regislniti<>n or any other 
qualification for voting; refusing to give full eiTeci 
to any person's vote; preventing, orconfedcmiini? 
with otli» rs to prevent, by force, tbn at^or lu ibi ry. 
any person from qualifying or voting; conspiring 
to go in disguise upon the highway, or upon the 
l>remises of another with intent to de|irivc any 
citizen of bis constitutional rights; |)ersouaiiug 
other voters, voting or registering illegally, or In- 
Irrfi rinir with elei-tion ol!1i < rv at < otiirrt '— ional 
elections or the regisinilion tln-n for, violations of 
state or feiieral ele< tion laws by state or federal 
ollii i d-; and violations of tbe civil rights act (see 
thai lillt ) «»f ItiGti, which \Mis expressly re-enaete<l. 
April 20, 1471. a far stronger force bill was enact- 
cd. (See I.vsuRRECTtON, II.; Ku-Klix Kuan; 
IIabe.\s ConPfs; Scffrage.) It was directed 
particularly at conspiracies against the civil righta 
iegis)atk>n; its second (or conspiracy) section, liow- 
ever, was derided to be unconstitutional by the 
^u|>rrm"' l oiirl. .Tan. 2-'. Its fourth s<'< lioti. 

providing thai such conspiracies, when connived 
at by tlie state authorities, shoiild he "deemed 
a rebrllioii airainst the L^ovcrnnn-nt of tb<' l"nile*l 
Stales," and be suppres.sed by the president by the 
suspenshm of the writ of habea* wrpm and the 
\isc of tile army and navy, was to expire at the end 
of the ne.M session of congre.sj.. In May, 1872, an 
attempt was made to extend it for another .se«$sion. 
It passed the »enate, but the hous<^' refused Io< on- 
sidi r it. TIh' refusjd Mtms to have largely 
due to a Ix lief in the house that the ku klux ilis- 
orderN had "ultsided. It must be noticed th«t this 
section of the act of 1871 wiis really a first step 
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toward a recognition of a ucw rcbcllioD, and the 
remilt would have been, aa before stated, a new 

rrcntlstruf tioll, if till' fV/v'/x liMil Hot hi'on n-- 

uiuved. Tliis slunding rulu u( Amcricuu cou&ti- 
tutional law, the necesaary consequence of the re- 

coii-tnicfion prcr('<h.-nls, nKikcsa siiiirnhir priradox: 
we miwt repudiate state sovon-igiily; and yt-t wc 
must hold that a atate can practirally <k<clare and 

waiji' war, be warred against by the natiun, and, 
if < <>ninu rt'<l, be .subjected to the laws of war. — 

IV. Till. Si ( < K8SE8 OK ReCONSTUIH TION. We 

havf de^cril)e»I the southern U-jnslation of 1866-7. 
The intinitcly milder uud mim' (•({uitabic U'-ri^la- 
tlon whieh fulliisved the sucn-ssfid .seizure of 

^ power by the wliite race In the different »tatcfl» in 
1809-77, ia of itaelf a proof that rooonstruction 
wa-s. in an i-s^ieiitial point, ii sviecess. It gave the 
frcvduu n n status as men wliich, if not altogether 

1^ aatlsftictorv-, is more than they could have hoped 
for in a century vindr r the ^iinjile n -:i>r;iMi>n pol- 
icy. If the ballot is a nullity to the uegro, his I 
other rights are not; and be owes thin to recon* 
stnii li'iii. Further, the ballot itself will not al- 
■wiiy* be a nullity. There hluiid^ the unchanged 
and unchan^Ue organic biw of tlie ilates. wait- 
ini; for the time when the W^gro shall be ready for 
the right of siiffrage; and we may be sure that tlie 
recognition of h'm readinc»i will come far siHiner 
and more eii-i!y by reas(»n of ilic fact that it has 
nolhini; to li;;hl again>t in the Male constitutions. 
—We have noticed, al.»o, the |Kirtcnloti» reai)i)ear- 
anee of the sccetling states, after their rc-eonstruc- 
tion by the president, as an iiiijun'um in imjtfrio. 
It would have been an iiniiossibility for soiitliem 
repreeentativcs under that regime, however honest 
their intentions, to divest themselves suddenly of 
the prejudici s ami traditions of a lifetime's train 
ing. and cume buck in full Kympathy with the 
economic laws which were thenceforth to attach 
to ttieir own set tion as w i 11 as lo tlir rc-t of the 
eouulry. They must, theu, have relumed an a 
compact phalanx of irreconcibbles, aure of their 
/j;round at liitnie, anil a |H nnanent source of irri ' 
tatiou, M-ctiuiiul .strife and jxisitive danger to the ! 
rest <^ the country. All this was ended by re- 1 
construction. This priMcs. to speak simply, and ' 
piTlia]» brutally, gu\ e the southern w hite>, euoiiv'h 
to aiund to at home, until a new generation 
should grow up with more sympathy for iln- new. 
anrl les.s for the old. The energies w hich might 
liave eudangeretl the natiimal peace were drawn 
off to a permanent local struggle for ginid govern 
ment and security of jiropt riy. Whatever ntay be , 
allej^ on humanitarian grounds au' tinsi a |M>licy 
which for a time con verle<l home of the stiites into 
political hella, it must be c«»nf«'vsfd that the policy 
wa> a stiiccftH, and lli it it si , tired llie grejilest 
^ikhI of the gntitcHt number. — See, in general. 
McPhcr«>n's /WiViVw/ l/Mory of thr RthiHioti, and 
l!i-t 1/ •!/ till- IJ' e,'.i%tr"i'fi-'n (s4 c index for stairs. 
i»pee«,he»i, nH>s.siige8 and legi.slation); 2 William^' 1 
WMtrjt of Ih* Xffrro Rtet; Cmgrrmional (ibibe, 
Hill -72. C.u, !,■,.,;..,„•! 11.. -..rd. 1S72-3; Ilard'a 
Tliwry uj vur ^utivtuU AU'<A/t/uv (index u&dvr I 



JtecotatruclioH) ', Appleton's Annual C)/etopmUa, 
1861-77; Plsher'a Thiol ef fk€ Cmi«»uHon, 900: 

Browristm'.s Anuriciin Rip\ihUc, :i09; Mcflelliiirs 
lltputdicanum in America; 12 Slat, at Larg<, 255 
(Law of 1801): International Rettew, Jan., 1878 
(Guanintee clause); 10 Atl-intie Montfili/, 23-S. 
17:2:{7, atid 18 .761; (I.). Cox's Ki{/fi( Yean in 
('<>i,i/rti:\ Gill(>i's Dfinocroey in Am^rifa. 9fH', 
Harris" P.ilid'oil ('"iijfkt t'n Antfrirn, SAH; Pollanl's 
Vmiiu Itojitim il : T;{\]t>T'H Dmtnirfion ttini Jlf- 
c>ii»»tnction; 2 Stephens' War lii tirtfii tfi< Statet, 
612(Uamplon Ituiuls couf erence), 8(MJ (Slierman- 
JohnKton memoraud u m) ; Uaymom i 's Lif, <iiiif Staff 
PiijMiii iif Lincoln, 455, 685; 87 Athmi.e M.n.thly. 
21; WeUes' Lincoln and Seward; 0-12 8umncr's 
WMk»; 19 AffanHe Hfonthlp. 807; Callcnder's 
Thu(Uh>ix StirtiiJi, Cnmiii'iiiir; 4 Appletou s An- 
nual CgeloiMtdia, 807 (Davis-Wade mauifrsto); 
Andrews' South Stnee the War (1860); Jlepurt of 
Oil' Jill lit ('•immittie </;» Rirunntruriiiin : I!t /turt of 
the SiUct ComiiiitUe on the ycie OrUaiu JUfft; Bout- 
well's Speeehoi; Barnes' fSfth and 40fA (hnffmot*: 
ino \„rth Amrnr.tn R.ru ir, niO, Th. Cm ..f W 
U. McArtlk; Pike's The J'rwttrale Utatt; and au- 
tlunitiea under artidea referred to. 

Alrxabiubb JoHmraoat. 

BEFUGB, Right of. (See AsTLint.) 

REFI NDING OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF 
THE IMTEB ST.VTES. On .Inly 1. 186*1. ibe 
national debt wa.s $tM, 760,703. It consisttnl of a 
lojin of iii*>0,(tO<).r»<)0 authorized June 14, !!<.*»«, 
and pjiyable in 1874; a nearly equal sum of trtsia- 
ury notes, issued to meet the conditions resulting 
from the monetary criMS of 1857, and redeema- 
ble at pleasure; niid a nuiiiber of old loans issued 
between 1642 and IM^. all of .which fell due 
within the next eight years. Durin;^ the jenr 
ISOO a loan for .iloO.f'KM) had U i-n aiitliori/.-d. 
fur the purpoM! of reileeming the outstanding 
treasury noicH. and. bearing 5 per cent, interest. 
Was Mild at about par. The economic coiiditi.m 
of llic country was excellent. The crops were 
good, and the exports of domestic produce largv. 
The fi (l( r.il systriu ctf ta.vaiion was cxtretncly 
simple, duties on imports and s;ilcsof public lauds 
being the two important sources of revenue, while 
any deticits that might oc< ur were eoverwl by 
loans. E\cisi', stamp, incouie and direct prop- 
erly taxes under the federal govcrnmctM w.re 
ab-oluiely luiknown. The cmlbreakof the rebell- 
ion ctiitni^nl all this, and the .simple system then 
in vngue Was ill-tilled to bear the ftrnin tlmmn 
upon it. Kconouiic questions had received but 
litile attention, and the existing tax mcthodawere 
capable of only a uiodcnite extension, and prinej 
pally in one line. The policy of the governtuent 
was timid and tentative, and instead of a clear 
(oiicipiion of the crisis, tlie s.rntary of the 
Ireu-suiy had a vagne idea, whkh was shared by 
many, that the contest would be brief, and thai 
it Would not be ueci'ssary to n^ort (!■ ( Mr'iac 
meuitures lu bridge over the severe piie*cnl uced* 
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of the adminutrotion. Tlic fall of Sumler, tlie 
KU(*petM{oii of the bnnkfi, and the open aecca- 

.'.ioll of till' •Jnllllirni >f:iti--. (Ihl Hot CXlTt fllO 

inHuc-iiu) that tlicy shouUI upuu Mr. Cluisc, ami 
it was by loana and tasuea of noton, instead of by 

n r' Mirt tO taxatinn. Ilint he soip^ht li> iiirrt tlit- 
eni>ruiuua and cunlinuullv iucrcasiDg dcnuinds 
made upon the treasury. The do)>t of the nation 
inrniiMtl from )>t90.H(57.s28 on July 1. 1^01, to 
a|:L'67,.>4»),tW.> in l>t.< oiuIkt of that year, without 
any effort bdng made to furnish a revenue Kutfi- 
cicut to inii't lit oni'c a juirt of the exiHrniHturei*. 
Jn onler to ullrviatc ihf Ininlcn of the debt al- 
rt*a4ly ctiiitriK ti d. and to pay n rtain of the future 
expensi-4 of the war. a forced loan was taken 
from the |Ho|ile throufrh treasury notea on which 
had U en eoiifcrn-d n ]fpi\ tender quality. Hav 
iag made thin U<giuniug, further steps were taken 
in tbe same direction. Loans and issues of leg^l 
t«'iul"H fi'il'iwi il iitiu aiicitlicr. Some futile i fTorts 
to frame lax t>j Xetiu were nniUe, but resullinl only 
in disappointment, and what they were intended 
to atx-ompllsli wore met with new loans. The in- 
ternal revenue- law of lbti2 whs badly fruuieil and 
liadly administcnd : tlie people were unaccus- 
lomul to cxci-c- duties, the niaeliini-ry wa.s eom- 
|».ieatid, and tlie oIlU i is iiu xjM i ionerd. It was 
modified many times liefon- the annual n vi n n 
(h rivetl under it reached the )jki00.01X),(X)0 tJiat 
wa« ju.stly |jel!evc«l could be drawn from internal 
»oun-e«^. FroMi time to time tariff meanure^ were 
passed, the duties heing continually raised, imtil 
a vast and (ntiicate customs service was formed 
In which all Muuid theory and ]ira( iiee had Ikh u 
aacrifloed ostcofubly to revenue, but in reality to 
private Intereets. Tlie tariff and internal revenue 
lawa grew \ip s, paratoly, and their provisions 
ctaahed with one uuoiher. Some iadu»trk>8 were 
taxed out of existence, while othera were bene- 
fited Ix-yond all precedent. With every new is^ue 
of legal leutlt rs priees rose, and the vast expeudi- 
inm of )?ovemment, unitiag with the inflation of 
Tnlues and (he luirertain condition of genemi 
busini ss. <Tealed a spirit of gambling and himtu- 
Intion whii h -preail to ever)' braueh of produc- 
tion an<l exchange, and wrought incalculable min- 
chief anil loss. No scheme for raif>ing money 
was ifx) wild, hut the tn-asury department ami 
congraas were bUnd to the one step that would 
re«tore a certain degree of confidence ami main- 
tain in a measure the public crwlit. The fisial 
errors enormously increased the expenditures of 
the government. While loans were being nomi- 
nally taki II at par and over, in n ality they were 
•cUing at 50 and even at 'M, U6 thai marlted the 
depreebtlon of the paper raom^. Prices of vrar 
material had increased l!iree and four liundre*! 
per ceuL Mr. C"lui!>i' rcfuscil to heiieve that his 
iMOea were responnihle for thin, and could oidy 
reoomrni'inl further lo mi and further i-stn s His 
policy w;t«. in a measure, adopted hy Mr. Fcsx-n- 
den. but with Hr. McCuIIk h a new and more 
jtjst iv^dicy was inaugurated. — The growth of 
tlic debt tluriog the war need not be detaUcd here, 



as It is but a constant successioa of loons. In 
June, 1882, the outstanding principal of the debt 

was.*.VM.lT0.4I2: in 1H63, tai.llfl.TT'i.liW, in 1804. 
|d,blo,7»4,370; and la im, ^,6bO,(M7,b6U. On 
Aug. 81. 1869, the debt had attained its highest 

I>oiiil. $2. S4.') [MIT. (520. Of the ordin.iry sources 
of income, customs and internal revenue were 
the moat important, and the course of the n>ceipta 
in tlu'se two brant In s in the years IWI-fi clearly 
showeil how weak and futile were tin; lirsl en- 
deavors to frame ade<piati> tax sysiemr<, and how 
little taxation contributed toward meeting the 
current exiteudilureti of government. 
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— There had lieen no wttle<l policy on which this 
vast load of debt had been created, other thantlto 
recognized necessity of meeting alt requisitioot 
made upon the tn-a»ury. In his re|K>rt for 1868, 
Mr ( hiise aaid that in the creation of debt he 
had krj)t four objecta In view: 1, moderate inter* 
est; J. ireneral distribution; 3, future eontrolla 
hility; and 4, incklenlal utility. The close of the 
war, however, found the debt in a very unMUia- 
factory condition. On X\v'. 31, 1865t It Waa 
uuide up of the following ilvui-s : 

Kund.d cl.1.1 ^ fl,]iW..Vi8.iiu m 

Miitim-il <I.M l.'ntt.iyii (19 

Toinponirv I'liiiK 107,l4>s.7i;i itf 

fcrtidcau-B of luatbtiiliif-w......,.^........ K'i.i>!i:i.i»o 00 

5 |M r Cl in, legal tender uotM......... ..... ;« HM i^i mi 

Compoiiml tntercfft 1^ leader BoMa.... - ^ir.tr.M it>> i«t 

SftTii tlilrty notes Hii», «»» n»i i»i 

Untied SiaUM nolesQecrttoattots)......... * KiMUir^*.) i«) 

FhlcUOMl CIUVMDN7 .................. *i,!M.74«.Sl 

2,111,000 Oil 



TMsl ti,8i^«or.o«.w 

Of the above items, the United Staleo notes, the 
.'i p<^-r cent, nolei^ and the compound interest notea^ 
in all. |i64«,i;W,9,'i9. were a legal tenilcr. and were 
fe»r the most part in circulation as currency. The 
temporary loans were payable in thirty daya froux 
tlic dme of deposit, after a notice of ten days. 
The 5 |H'r c<-nt. nnti s were payable in lawful 
money, in one and two years from Dec. 1. 1863. 
The compound interest notes were imyable in 

three year* fruni their ri-|K eti\e ilates, all be< <>!n 
ing due Ulwixn June, IbtlT. and Uetolicr, 1808. 
The 7-80 notes were payable btffore Jidy, 1868, 
in lawful money, or were convertible at maturity 
into ."i ^O bonds. The certilicales of indebtednesH 
would mature U'twcen 168S and 1867. So that, 
Ivsiilcs the United States note;, there were nearly 
lj:i.y<X»,0(X).(iUO of debts in various forms, all of 
which (with the exci-ption of tbe tcmporaiy loans) 
must be oonverU'd into lionds or {Kiid in money 
before Oclober. 1868. — Secretary McCuUoch at 
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onoe entered iq[)on the difficult task of restoring 
the disordered flnraoes of the nntion to a more 
normal condition, and of introdiu in;: some Bom 
blaace of system in the management of the debt, 
llie rerenoes of the government were now suffl- 

clent to meet the current expeiulitune, fnoluding 
the debt charges, so tliat an opportunity was 
nlEofded for doiling with the debt. The secretary 
nnncmnred at lii<? policy, the contraction of the 
paper Issued by the government, which had been 
in a great measure responsible for the financial 
disorder and almost ruin. In order to secure this 
contraction the secretary reconi mended: 1, that 
congress declare that the compound interest notes 
should not he Icu'ul tender after their maturity; 
and 2, that the (»ecretary Iw aiilhoriz-ed to sell 6 
per eent. bonds for the purp<is,- of retiring not 
only compound interest notes, but also the United 
States notes. As to the rest of the debt, it was 
shown that more than one million was already 
overdue; that $187,541^,646 must be provided for 
before 1867. and that $1,091,885,789 fell due In 
1867-8, no account heinir taken of the notes and 
fractional currency. Tlie main point was to place 
the whole debt in such a form that only the inter* 
est coidd 1k> drmaudeil until the irnvcrnment was 
in a condition to meet the principal. It must 
therefore be funded. Be aAed authority to sell 
6 per cent, bonds to pay the certificates f)f in- 
debtedness as they matured, to meet any deticien- 
oic^ that might occur In the current tiscal year 
(1866), and to u»ke up any i>ortion of the debt ma- 
turing prior to 1H69 that could Ix; advantageous- 
ly retired. Of the debt falling ilue in 1887-8. 
$880,000,000 consisted of 7 3U notes, which were 
convertible into bonds at the pleasure of the hold 
em. and the WTretary Ix-lieved lliat a part of lids 
amount would be at ooc« funded were an oppor- 
tunity offered. The portions of the deitt accru- 
ing before l.%9 it was the intention of tin- •^< ( re- 
tary to fund into 5 per cent, stocks, and a like 
method oottld be used in 1871 when otlwr portions 
fdl due. Two results wotild be accomptishtsi by 
such a policy: the treasury could be put and kept 
In such condition aa not only to be prepared to 
pay mI! claims iip<*n presentation, and aNo to take 
up in ad\ ance of tlieir nuiturity, by [naynient or 
conversion, such portions of the temporary de bt 
as would obviate llio necessity of accumulating j 
large currency balances in the treasury, and at , 
the .same timi- relieve it frf)m the danger of being 
forced to a further Issue of legal tender notes, or I 
to a sale of bonds, nt whatevcT price they might ' 
♦ omniand. — The second s< ctiori of the loan act 
of March 3, 1H65. authorized the secretary to j 

dispose of any of the bonds or other obligations 
issii<-(l under llii< ai t. t iilur in 'h<- rtiiti-il States 
or ehiewhere, in such miuiner, and at such mtes. 
mad under such mndilions. as lie may tliink ad- • 
vlsable, for coin, ^r for otht-r lawful nmney of tlie 
United SlMte<*. or for any tn-asury note;*, certili- 
cates of IndcbtcdneKH. or eertiflnates of deposit, I 
or other r< j>rfsintativrs of value, which liuve 
bceu ur uiuy be iiioued under any act of Con- . 



grass. " In February. 1866, a bill was repotted 
from the committee of ways and means, which 

proposed to construe the law of 1865 as allowing 
the secretary to receive any of the issues of tlie 
government In exchange for the description of 

liiinil- cfnitiiiTKHl in the first section i.f tin- act. 
provided there should result no increase in the 
amount of the public debt. Thh would amount 
to au authority to fund all outstanding obli^a 
tions of the government into bonds. The debates 
that occurred on this bill praeticaDy covered the 

wliol"' financial p<ilicy of the trnvemmenf. but 
turned particularly upon the que-stion of retiring 
in this manner the United States notes, at that 
time l)elow par, giving to the secretary, it was 
claimed, full control of the currency of the coun- 
try, and. bv direct inference, of the market values 
of every description of property. Those who 
believed In a depreciated paper issue, or who 
thouL;ht tlint there was a short and easy mad to 
specie payments by which the greenback could 
be brought up to par, feared the results of con- 
ferring such a great power upon Mr. >Tcr'ullrx li, 
who was known to be no friend to a circulating 
medium thai was shifting In value and constant* 
ly below jiar. Whili" the necessities of the war 
lasted, it wius well enough, they argueil, to confer 
such unlimited powers, but not in a time of peace. 
It was further urtrid. tint it would be folly to 
withdraw a non interest bearing debt, such us the 
legal tender note was, and substitute for It an 
obligation that paid 5 or 6 per cent, nnnually. 
On the other band, it was shown that the bill was 
no real ill II iv iiion, as the secretary could then do 
indir I iiy, under existing loan acts, what it was 
jir >i> . c cl to authoriw directly. He could ex- 
clnuige one kind of paper for another, but only 
with the cou.scnt of the holder. In fact, some 
i>t.50,000,000 of outstanding obtlgattons had been 
already fundi il 1m fure any iloulii re«-]>ecting f!ie 
legality of such a proceeding had been raised. 
The UU was finally passed A|Nrtl 18, but, to Hmtt 
the ixjwcr of the secretary over the currency, con- 
tained the provi.sion that "of the United .States 
notes not more than $10,000,000 may lie retired 
luid canceled within six months from the pas 
suL'c of this act, and there.-ifier not more than 
f l.(MMt (ttMi in any one month." ThLi measure 
••nablnl the secretary to deal with the debt aa it 
matureii by f iling bonds bearing 6 jier cent, in- 
terest, the principal of wliii h was rcsleemnble at 
any time after five and Iteforc the expiration of 
twenty years from the date of Issue. Under tUi 
act the following is.vues were made: Consols. 
1865. $3a;!.998.9.jU , consols. 1867, $a7».618.000 ; 
conmils. lfW8. $42.»89.8m. In May. 1M8. Mr. 
Sherman introduri .1 n liill into the senate, jiro 
viding for reducing the interest on the national 
debt, ami fnr funding the same. It provided for 
the fundinir of nil of the outstandimr debt s.ivn 
the grii nbacks into 5 per c»'nt. thirty year l>onds; 
ami in consldmlton of the lower rate of Intereat. 
the hriiifiv \vi re tii lie exempted from the incom<' 
tax levied by the LuilcU States, The amount of 
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to the payincut of the priiuipHl of the imtioiml 
debt: and It wm estimated thnt thf> debt would lie 

rxtini;ui>*hofl hy this ]>ri>< c-x in uUmt thirty -iix 
years. The (h*l>t was f«>tin)()>cil of m» many (liiTcr- 
«nt c]h.v>i's of 6oruritii>H and obligations thnt no one 
WW a skilled financkT couhl cnniprehend the th'- 
laiU; it would, therefore, Ihj h gain to make the 
rale of inurcst and the kind of aecuritj uniform. 
The rate of interest paid, too, was higher than 
that paid by any other nation; oud though, while 
the war lastiHl, there was some excuHe for such 
latcH. they ought not to he coatiniicd in peace, 
when the credit of the gnvemment was beyond 
<|ii(-^ii()n. Mnivnver, it wa- a very fitting time to 
malte tbo cliange, as a large portion of the debt 
was then or about to be under the control of the 
tmisury. The main hii^in( s>< nf the si t n iarv 
was to provide new loans for such an were ma- 
tnrfaif. But great obfeetlon was made to the 
clause exemptiii'.: the hoinl-; from taxation, mid 
followins^ the ieail of one 3Ir. Hayes, of the rev- 
enue coniniiNsiou, many believed tliat the fedenil 
seciirilie.'* ohould l>e taxed equally with other 
projK'rty by slate authority — a ft)olL'>h proiMwition, 
and one thnt w.iuld pnirtieally irive to tlie slates 
tbo ri^ht to nullify by taxation the |M)wer of the 
national governineni to Iwrrow mone}'. BewideH 
niluc ing the r:iii' nf inti n'>it by funding the debt, 
the tiill propoctvU to establtAh a sinidng fund. In 
t&n the loon act provided for atich a fund, but so 
loegMtbe e\p' iHlitiircNof govcmment exceed c^l 
tlic reeeipts, it would have been a clumsy nod 
costly inatrument to maintain. The biU pamed the 
-< iiute, but could nut he ( unvidered by tlie house. 
The debate showed that while the geneml opinion 
waa In favor of funding the debt at a lower rate 
of interest, yet obji ef imi* \\« re ur'jed au"ainst such 
a uieii-Nure, not only ou ecououiic but al-»o on ad- 
niiniMtnitive ground*. A like mcamire waa intro- 
dui-i'il in the next vssion of eonjrress, but was 
not acted ujion. — The secretary of the tresisury 
louche<i upon the subject of refunding when 
treating of the foreii;n debt iu his annual report 
of ttW6. "The question now to be considercil is 
not, hiiw -iiall our Ixinds be prevented from going 
abroad? for a large amount lias already gone, and 
mhen will follow as long as our credit is good 
and we Kiiiiiiiue tn buy more than we can pa}' 
for in any other way, but, how shall they Iw prc- 
vrntpd from bring thrown upon the home market. 
fi> tliwnrt ouretTorts in re«if<irinir the spi-cii' -taiid 
ani? The M.iTetary K-es no pruettcuble method 
nf doing this at an early day, but by mibstitnting 
for the ni Ixmds which. 1m in',' piyiilili' priiici]i;d 
and int<re>l in Kuri>]M'. will \k- Ic-^s likely to be 
rrturtu-d when their n iuru in the leant to be de- 
»tr»^l " He then fore .•idvivcd (he isvuc of a Ixmd 
)iM)ubleiii Kijii'jM-. ami li .itiii^ •') or 4^ jM-r cent, 
ioti't*"*!. whi< li w i^ to -^iili-iitui' d for the for- 
eign ImjwIs. In ilarch, l>MiT, ho wj« directed to 
i«»ue 8 per cent, loan certilicates with which to 
n-tirc the otit.«>ianding compound interest notes, 
but he received no authority to deal generally with 



the debt. Tn his ni-xt rejxirt {1W>7) he aiain ap- 
proaches the subjeci, and, in discu!s.sing the ex- 
emption of imtlonal seetnlties flrom state taxation, 
recommends that all obli^rationsof the government 
Im- funded into bonds beiiring6 percent, interest, 
and having twenty years to run; "one-ststli part 
of the interest at imeli scnii nnniial payment to lie 
ri-x rved by the goverumeul ami paid over to the 
states, according tO tlieir population." A bill 
embodying the recommendations of the secretarv* 
was introduced into congre.ss, but not taken up. .V 
loni? debate o<*eurred upon the funding of the dcht. 
which was now largely composed of 6 30 bonda. 
An agfrre,cate of 11,613.442,830. of which about 
f 200.000,000 were in the form of seven-thirties, 
might be regarded asof 5-20 bonds; and including 
the debts that would mature in the summer of 
l«n7, niiward of |1 .TOO.tTOO.OtV) were due witUn 

in (HTiiKl of tive years, and the larger part waste* 
decmablein 1087 and 1888. A law bad been al- 
ready passcil to check any further contraction of 
j the currency us pro;M>s<-d by the secretary, but a 
I measurs looking to " free banking " had been 
' drawn tip, one of tlie provisions it contained be- 
ing thai wheu the combined Lssuesof the national 
banks and government should exceed $700,000,000 
the govenmient notes in excess of this sum should 
beretire«l and cnnceletl, until the amount of the lat- 
ter out.standitiL' -hotild be nnluced to l|l250,000,000. 
As it was, the first law interfered grcaliy with Mr. 
McCulloch's plans, for these depended In a great 
mcn-isure U|ton his propo-nl contr;ii tion of the cur- 
1 rency. The time was, however, favorable for the 
conversion of the debt Into 5 per cent, bonds, as 
at ilie prices then obtained for 0 pi rcciii-. Mich 

! bonds could be negotiated at |>ar. The republic- 
ans were adopting resolutions wbkdi demanded a 
rctluction in the rale of interest on the public 
dehl, so that the buniens of taxation mi,i.dit be 
le-vM-ned; wliile the demcH'rats, looking upon the 
debt as held chiefly by capitalists and li! lafiil 
Umdholders, wished to tax the Ixmds tuid thus 
diminish the revenue obtained from them, a meas- 
ure that the loan acU expraely probibiti-d. The 
lengthy debate that followed covered a largo 
numlicr of irrelevant topics, and came to nought, 
^lenntime, however, the secretary had been using 
the {K>wer already given him, and In TVcembcr, 

IlKrtT, was ;iblc to re|.>irt that ^ince Scplend)er, 
lt>65, the tcm|>orury loans, the 6 per cent, notes 
and the certificnics of indebtedness had all been 

p.'iid ; the < om|)otiiid interest notes had bi'en re- 
ducetlfmm 1217,024,160 to t|71,8T.>,040; the 7-;K) 
notei from $880,000,000 to $887,078,800: the Unit. 
e<i Slate.s notes, includini; the fractional <-urrency, 
from $4.'S0..'M5,8n.51 to ♦aHT.NTi.47: ;?y ; while 
the funded debt bad been increased $CW(.584.»00. 
The net sus|H-ndin:x the further nibic tion of the 
currency was pus« il Kel« 4, — There wcmld 
belittle interest in ir i< mi: the recommeuduiions 
of tho secretary and the abortive action of con- 
gress wllh respect to this question of ftinding the 
debt, which were annually gone through with, it 
would almost appear, for form's sake alone. It 
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was admitted that the rale of interest wliicli the 
gOTennnent paid on the debt was higlier tlinn it 

ouL'ht t(» 1r', imd while OIM piirty vifwinj; lh<' 
bouillioldcrs wiiii susiiicion wislicil to reduce llicir 
Income, and the other for the purpone of remov- 
ini: lnir<lt M«i fmrn tlic t;i\ payi rs <li'-.in il id rcfuinl 
tlic debt ut a lowir interest, lui u^rceuKut cuuWi 
be reached. Some half measures were adopted, 
like Ili:it ff .luly 25. 180S, whicli providiMl for a 
further iiusue of temporary loau certifuaifs, fur 
the fmpoao of redeeming and retiring; Hk nui 
atandin^ ronipound interest notes; nud of .Jul> . 
1870, w hkh providr<l for llie redemption of llii'se 
certificates. It was in M;iy, 1809, that tlieMulcing 
fund was establiHlu-d, lutd tlie payment of a part 
of the debt each year thus insured. In Decem- 
ber, 1869. tin- fiindol debt st..o«l a> foll^.w- ( u" 
the loan of Jan. 1. ItWl, the 6um of |7.U2:i.uo() 
is outstanding, and payable on Jan. 1 , 1871. Tlie 
li)an of 1H."»8, of *-:'i,niMi,(>()i), is , :!/!<■ in 1S7:?. 
The Imnils liuowu as 10-4U!i, umouQliu|; to 
|1IM,S67.800, are not payable until 1874. The 
6 [H-r (•• lit. lunula, payalilc in amount to 

j|2^a,077.GOO. The 5 20 Ijouds. aniouutiug in tlic 
aggregate to |1. 000,671, 100, are either redeemable 
or will Koon become recleeniable," and must there- 



fore be provided for. This led up to the refund- 
ing act of July 14. 1870. It authnrlzed the secre- 
tary to issue not nmrc tliaii ^'2i><).(K>0.(K)0 6 per 
cent. lx)nd!i, redeemable after ten ycurh; also not 
over $800,000,000 4i per cent, bonds, redeemable 
after fiftrrn y< ars; aNo not over f l.OOo.lX^.dfH) 4 
jxTcent. 1h)Iu1s, redeemable after thirty year*- — all 
to lie exempt from United States or stale taxe*>. 
A" fill- bonded dcht was not to l)e increa'vwi, llicst' 
diirerenl ola-ses of .Keeurilies were to be fluuleti at 
par. In .lanuary. 1871, an amending act was 
passtHi, w liieli inereasod tiie amount of 5 |>erccnl. 
\Kwh aiiihuri/.ed to fdOO.OOO.OOO. but the total 
amount of Ixnids to be is.siu'<l under the Ml 
1870 was not tlius increaseti. Aj> was customary, 
the whole financial ])olicy of tlie government. (Mxt 
and present, was reviewi>d in the debates on tliiH 
measure, whicli exteiidod over six mnnth*. A» 
tliis Is the most imiHu tant act relating to the fimd- 
«-d debt tliat liad Iwcn pa>s< d nj) to tin- yi .,r 
it will be interesting to examiue in detail the cun- 
diiion of the bonded debt. The foltowing is m, 
statement of the amount of the coin int<Test-bear* 
ing debt outstanding March 1, 1871, the nearest 
date prior to the opening of subscriptions under 
the refunding act : 
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Loan of ISiS 

Loan of Pebnwrjr. tWl. 

ONRoa war debt 

Lmn of . 1. 1 1 V. 1861 

MD ' "t 

Loan if ls.;i 

10.44 » .f I s«;4 
MOM>f March. iHM.l.' 
Mt'solJaaablM*..... 

MVtonm 

OmiwiI* of IWBV ........ 

OoliN.i- iif iNir. 

CooMiUi-f nm 



Total 
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!> 
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0 



After Maj, 



1867 



.\fttr M;irrli. ]tC.l 
.\fu r No\< iu»KT. l.HCa 
After Movcmiicr. IMS 
After Ntirember, 1970 
.\ft.rJoly, IWO 
.\(i.rJuly, IST* 
AfurJuljr, 1878 
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Jiiiiiuinr, 

Deccmwr, 

•Inly. 

.Imn", 

Mnv. 
.I.ni.'. 
\\::n h. 
Ni>vriii>Mr. 

Xovcnibor, 
.Fiilv. 
JulV. 
JuJy, 



1874 
IKNO 

issa 

1W7 

isas 



$ MLOOOuM 
18.416.(0) 
•I5.UM 

l».3tH.I0i> 

M,7a<,s:x> 
njooajm 

8.NIS.800 

1CB,08«.»00 



The lO-IO's of 1884. which bore 5 per cent, inter- 
est, were tlien selliiu: in tlie market tor iilMiiit 112 
currency (or U3 in gold), so that it wus expected 
that the new 4 per cent, bonds could be sold at 
par: ami tbis iM-lief was Ntrenirtliened by llie 
fact tluil llie govc-rnuieul wa.s culleirling a rev- 
enue greatly in exccw of its expenditures for or- 
dinary pnri"'-ts. thus uTvins; a larire suni (about 
$100,00<»,tKxi uiiiually ) to be applie^l to the debt. 
Jloreover, tli.n- liad already occurre<l a large re- 
dueiioii of tbe principal of the debt, Ix^ingmoro 
than ^!:jit;j.(HM»,<mo In four years, or an average an- 
niud paMueiii of ^T'l )Mio,CNX), tbu^i demonstrating 
the ability of the nation to ctmtrol its indelrtetl- 
ness. — On Man h 6. 1K71. the books were opene<I 
for sulisrripiionH to tlie n«-w luim. IhhIi in this 
countiyanti iuKurufH*; and all the national banlu 
Imv. and a large numlier of private Imnken in the 
United Stat<s and abp'ail, were aufbori/< d to re 
ccive sul)>criptionx. On the llrNt of Aui;uhi tiie 
suWrlptioos amounted to #(K,775,5>'S0. the hirger 
.sbiire Iwifii: tak< n liy liir liank- In Inly 1 1 riain 
bauiierti in Europe otiered to luli.e tiie iMiIuuce of 



the $200,000,000 offered, and it is very likely that 

tbe wIkiIc l.i;in ciMilil willi advaiitaire have Ki n 
negotiated abroad luul not the war betwei'n France 
and PruMia broken out. A French loan bearing 
.1 piT cent, interest was lieiii',' di-jiosed of at alMiut 

I iHi, and tbis interfered w iih tbe sale at pur of a 
United States bomi liearing the same rate of inter- 

I C"st. Tlie paper eurreiiey f>f tliis eounlPk' al-o in- 
troduee<l an uncertainty res|xeiini; tbe dividend 
that would be receivetl when the inten*Bt was paid, 
as the rate of exclionge was liable to flue!iniTi> 
widely. In xpilc of tlie«<c features tbi'wboleof 
the loan WHS lalcen up by the last of Auj^U'.t. 
Prom 1871 to 1877 Iwnds were disposed of under the 
act of July 14. 1870. not only for refunding pur- 
IMIS4-S, but also for otber char^res on the govern- 
ment, like tlie purchuM: of coin for a resumption 
fund, the payment of the eo«t of constructing the 
MissisMppj river iinpp '\ i inrnlv. i ie. Tbeaniouni 
of 5 p<'r cent. iMmds i.vsuiii each year wa& : Itftl, 
«S0.600.150; 1873. f140.880.K10: 1874. f11S.80O.- 
:>»; 1ST.-,, ,*%..■►(>.-. T<"i. IsT)! !?1(">4 ."»:t.0.*>4»; IHTl. 
4l,lU,iiM. Total, i^l7.i>i»4,10O. Mu4ipcrouiC 
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bonds were taken Ix^fore Aupist, 187Q, and after 
this no 5 per cent, bonds could l»e i.wietl. Tlie 
wcrctary wils ablo to nc^'otiati* tht-sc Imuds iM-ar- 
ing a lower rate of iotcrcal at par, by reaaoa of a 
favorable chnn»e in the money markii. and in 
May, IHTT, tin- conilili'tn of m.irkvt allowed of ] 
tbc tlottting ttt iNir in coin of a 4 |ht cent, lioud. j 
Withtn a period of thirty dnya tlio suliseription for 
tllisclaKv.<r 1khiiI< rc:i< li(<l iiiorc than sT"! <«>ri OfXt 
The aucce-sM iuUicatiil by tlii^ auspiciutiN begin- 
ning wat. however, clieeked later oo. when it waa 
pro|>nM><1 to repeal rhf ri'Miini>(i(iM act ami tu re 
monetize silver, mea-sures \vlii( h tlin w ii<nilii upon 
the credit of the fiDvemment. mul threaiened to 
put nn end to all future n-fuuding o|>erations by 
dL>mbiing llie goveiunicni from borrowinj;. The 
teault of any such aet-back would be to throw 
away an opportunity to reduce tlie rate of interest 
OD the $1.48S.0OO,o6o of the doht whteh was re 
deenaablo by May, 1881, by one-thlnl— or a saving 
of |S8.006.a05 in yearly interest. Fortunately this 
attack upon the ptibKc credit failed in its object, 
and while lh>' ri -uuijuion law remained in force, 
the remonetization of i^ilvcr was ho accomplished 
aa to conceal its real effects, and pintpone the dis- 
a->Tr<>uH flnancinl crisis iliat nn'iiht at oner have 
t>eeu precipilale«l. — In the esirly part of IbTU a 
measure passed the house, aulhfwizingrthe issue of 
«'er:i(lcat( v i>f <|c jiosii in nh\ of the p fuinlinjtf of ' 
tlie ualioiial delit. It propovd to authorize the 
issue, in ( xchanire for lawful money, of certlfl. 
cale»« of il< |>o-it of the tienomiiiation of $10, bear- 
ing intere>t ai the rule of 3 |H r < eiii. jht annum, 
and convertible at any time into 4 percent, bonds. 
The main object to U; attained by Ibis bill was to 
place these bonds within ea.<«y reach of every cit- 
izen who de'^ired to inve>t his savingn in these 
securities. It had been recommended by the pres- 
ident In his annual messasrc, and also by the scc- 
rvlury of the treiusury. It met, however, with 
great opposition in the house, as its result was rep- 
rceeoted to be nothing Icm than to convert the 
treasury into a savinfrx bank. The bill passed the 
bouse, and iu the senate the rate uf interesi was 
changed to 4 per cent. In order to nuute ihts 
form of lojjn .ns popular a.s possible, and to facili 
tateaod distribute the sale of these certiflcates, 
atiotml banks nnd public otlleent were designated 
depositaries. The intention of the law was, how- 
ever, defeated, a-s the premium on the 4 jK-r cent, 
bonds offercd a go«Hl investment, and the certifl- 
cates. while purcba.sc<i in hmall amounts, were ob- 
tained chiefly in large blocks by s|HH'ulutors; the 
attempt to offer an invefttmcnl for small savings 
proved a farce. The main ohjerl of tliese racav 
urew, the refunding of the 9 iM*r cent, bondn. was 
•ocompliohed. By .\ prit 5 all of tbo Outstanding 
5-tfl's liad been refunded, and as no other 6 per . 
eent. bonds fnnained. attention waw directed to | 
the 1(» to- On April 1<5. ifl Mt.oou.ixK) .J per cents 
were offered at a premium of i {kt cent. On the ' 
foDowing day subacriptionR to the amount of | 
^140.^?>^ wer>- eived ami neeept< d. and up 
ward of $a3.(MU,UU0 received and tk-cliue«l. By 

155 Tot-tn.— 80 



OctolMT, 1H79, ^140,012, 750 of the refunding cer- 
titicates had been .sohl, and nil luit $2,809,400 had 
been exchanged for 4 per cent. IkuhIs. Between 
November, 1878. and Noveml>er, 1879, there had 
been refunded $}{70.H48,750 6 per cent, and 
$lfl!J,Ht);».2.-,0 ."i |ier cent, l^onds of the United 
Slater, into bonds bearing interest at 4 per cent., 
making an annnal saving of interfest of $9,8811.877. 
— It will now Ih' convenient to take a LM uend 
survey of the refunding operations accomplished 
since 1870, as their magnitude will become more 
upparmt In IST'l llieiv were outstanding of debt 
( oiitroilable within a short periinl by the govern- 
ment, an aggregate of $l.:)t)r),:M.*i,9ri6. oo which 5 
and 0 iH-r cent, were being paid, and more than 
rive-si.\lhs of the total was paying (5 i>ercent. The 
annual interest charge was )Jt8 1.61)9. 05*4. In place 
of thi'«t» iMtnds bearing high rates of interest had 
N en issued, up to 1880. !j;.'»00,000.1HK) at .'» fwrcent., 
<!1S,>,000,000 at 4i |Hr cent., and ^7IO,3+r>,950 
at 4 per cent., on which the annual interest charge 
was 161.738.888: liemg a saving in inteivst of 
<;i!(.!HH).slf; Within the same in-riod marly 
$4iUU.OOU.OOOof the principal of the debt had bedi 
discharged. The apparent ease with which these 
great fiiiaiiei.il < liaiu' s wen^ accomplished, is in 
a great meaifciu'e to be explained by the general 
condition of trade and industry as shown in 
the money market. The Inilk of the boiuls were 
floated after 1878, and before 1873. The years 
1871-3 were marked by speiulntivo movements 
which g;ive nn unnatund and in the end an evil 
stimulus to all forms <if enterprise and invest- 
menu, and the securities olTered by the govern- 
ment were no exception to the general rule. Sub- 
scriptions were frcelv madclmth here and abroad, 
until the crisis of 1873, wliicli was followtnl by 
a long period of retrenchment, the inevttalile 
consequence of over-speculation and Inflated vat* 

vies. The table we have l!i>it (juoteil makes no 

return of sales for 1873. and shows a decided 
falling oir In those for 1874-8. Had the loan 

been otTereil two years later ilian it was. it could 
not have been negotiated as readily. From 
1878 to 1878 commercial depression and stagna- 
tion weiglufl ujvon tie' trade and iiirlusfrv of the 
country, one of the most severe i>f sueli p«-riods, 
if not the must severe, that the nation has ever 
evp< rieneed For l.-u k of other stifv and proflt- 
abie investments, capital wjis turned toward the 
government bonds, and the glut of capital sedc* 
ing investment in the money centres gave an 
opi^tortunily to phu-e at {mr a Isind iti-aring a low 
rate of inten-st. There wa-n in these years an im- 
mense amount of legitimate tmding being done, 
which, conducted on a sound basis, at least yielded 
average profit; nnd. as there was very little s|>ent 
and wasted in speculation and in uiKX-naiu ven- 
tures, the c«nintry was adding to its available 
wealrli :it .1 very t.itii.j tali' This pre|Mire«l tlie 
way for the great uix-rations of 1878. 1879 and 
1880. Although trade bad revived, and industry 
was fully employed, the inuneiisr amount of eapi 
lul seeking ft»r prutit allow«ti the fltwktiug uf a 
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4 ptT rent, bond when tho security was <^ un- 
quustiout'd. The govcniiiu'iu had tollcctud from 
twenty to thirty millioiis cm h year in exce« of 
its cxpcnditun;, the year 1879 forming an excep- 
tion ; and, a» the better conditiuu of trade who 
felt, the national revenues increased to such an 
extent that in 1880 tbe surplus revenue reached 
' the sum of $60,888,858, and gave every sign of 
IJOlng far above tliat nnmunt in the succet-din!; 
yeer, »bould the favonible coaditioua continue to 
extot. It follewed, theiefore, that tbe credH of 

tlic frovfrnnuMit was hiirli, and Ilic fart that the 
resumption of specie payments had been uccom- 
plWied In 18Tf with ahnost no friction, and with- 
ont rn'iitin^r •■voti a ripiilc in the money niarkefs, 
only HtTve<l to iucreabc eontideucc in tbe ability of 
tbe government to handle It* Indebtedness. The 
only disquieting oirruinstance — the enforced coin- 
age of a silver dollar that was worth much ]i>h 
than Ita face— was not HulUcieut to ral>«e any ques- 
tion oo the public failh, although notes of warn- 
ing regarding the ultimate effects of this question- 
able policy were raised b\- tliosc who had made a 
study of economic: quesUooa. The fact (hat the 
great refund in<r openitiona were acoompllRhed. 
and that, loo, without creating any financial dis 
tttrtiance, impressed the people with the enormous 
wealth-prodnefng power of tlio nation, and gave 
j)ri>inisc (if a-- f:n al. if not greater, financial op 
erations in the future, should the government 
^in be oompelled to draw upon the mouroea of 
the p( «iplr>. Kvcry dollar of debt that the govern- 
ment jmid, and every dollar of interest that was 
aa much as paid by Ix ing saved through the re- 
funding into low intercNt l)onds, represented ten 
or a huiuln d dollar*- tliat could Ix* burrowed in 
tbe future, when the nocessities of the nation 
.tliould require. — This operation, however, did 
not conjpleU' the work to Ik* done, as $27:1. 001. :i.">0 
6 per cent. bon<is. i-*sue«| during the yearx lH<il 
and 1»63. and t|50»,440.350 5 per oenl. bonds, 
issued in 1870 and 1871, were about to become 
due. Of thesi>. all but i(;l8,4ir).()O0 wotlid ma- 
ture in 3Iay, June and July. 1861. These bonds 
must be provided for. and under existing laws 
there ri'iuaiiieil available fur rcfiiiidiii!; f >peration.«. 
|lU4,Gd4,a.>0, or letvs than one seventh of the total 
to be refundnl. The secretary of tbe treasury 
recomnirridi '1 thai atil!n>rity he r iiifi tp d upon 
llim to i^sue 4 [M T cent. lK>uds and refunding cer 
tMeates convertible into such bonds as before, and 
owinir I" till' favorable siluatinn he believed that 
sueii a lx>nd muid be sold at a preniiuni. Al 
though a reTundiTit; measure was intr«Mlueeil in 
ilie hou-e. and debuted, no vote wii-x reached. In 
bis report f4>r lH**tj the s«Tn'tary asain calle<l at- 
tention to the ne< I >^ity of passing M>nic niea>ure, 
and reconimendeil that this jHiriion of the debt be 
provided for by trwwurj' noi< s, running from one 
to ten years, and i-.>-iieil dial lln-y may bi' paid 
as they mature. This would <tbviate the nece^ity 
of paying a premium on flie bond** purcba^ Inr 
till- ^-KVi rnnient for tin- -inking' f und, lia<l oft<'li 
happeucd. and would leave a large portion of tiiv 
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debt so placed Ibiit it cotdd be easily controlled 
by the government. He a»\Lod authority to issue 
$400,000,0<M) of such notes. which be thouglit need 
not carry a higher rate of inten-st than H per cent., 
and also to Issue a like amount of iKinds, to bear 
8.65 per cent, inien st. The govenimeut fours 
were then selling at 113. A bill was brought into 
the house, which provided for a long-time bond 
(at first a r>0-year bond, afdrward modified to 
d040's). to bear 8 per cent, interest. Objection 
was at once made, and with reason, tliat audi a 

me,•l^ure woidd praclifully jilace tfiis refunded 
1 portion of tlie debt Ijeyond tlie control of the 
government, and at a time when large redoetiona 
in the principid were posvible. While the ^surplus 
revenue in 1879 was but about seven millions, in 
1880 H was neatly tlx^-six millions, and It was 
estimated that in 18S1 a surplus of more than fifty 
millions could be countinl uixm witii certainty, 
and this amount might be greatly exceeded. That 
such a proceeding could not be defended, was 
prove<l by plain figures. In January, 1881, there 
remained fe71,2()7.(>'>0 redeemable at the pleasure 
of the government before July, and the surplus 
revenue to be collected before that date would, 
by the estimate of the sn n t:iry of the treasory, 
reduce this sum to $640,U00,(X)0. The require- 
ments of the sinking fund for the next ten years, 
or until tbe $3r)<).(MX),000 of tbe 4i imt cent. lxind« 
became due, would amount to $530,000,000, and 
this took no account of the surplua revenue a|v 
plied to the debt in that time. S<i that flu n- cotild 
be uo justice in converting this |;6;i0.iN)0,U<K) into 
a long-term debt. Tet. it was on tbe rate of in- 
terest and tbe term of the l)ond that the ilebati- 
waii centred. Then- was such a scarcity of sound 
Investments that the returns were small on an^ 
as were freely liougb I. "Only n few years ago 
the French rentes yii lded over r> per cent, on the 
market price, and not very long since United 
States government bonds could lie bought, to re- 
turn 7 and 8 per cent. Consols I tre now no longer 
at par, but they are so little under it that prac- 
tically they may be taid to yield only 8 per cent.; 
United States fours yield about 8i per cent. : 
French n iiles. about 4 [^^ rcent.; Iii liaii -lerlin^ 
bonds, not quite 4 per cent. ; auid culoniiil govern- 
ment secorhies, gcuMally about the same rate. 
Even Russian and Hungarian bon<t-'. gmit as is 
tbe risk attached to them, pay an investor only 
m or 0| per cent., respectively. And If we pass 
from (be securities of slates to those of private 
I Kinpanies. we hnd that tlutse in good creiiit give 
usually from 8 to 4 percent., but seldom more." 
' 1 1 \va> with reason urgi-d that the credit of the 
•:overunient of tbe United States ought lo be as 
high as that of any oiIht nation, and that a 8 per 
cent. Umd could Ih* tluatcd at par; the only quea* 
tion was, how long a time such a bond ought to 
run. The I'liiulish consol, which bon p< i it-nt.. 
was pni<:lically perpetual, but a perpetual debt 
was oppoAcd to all tbe tradhhrns of American 
, l>olicy. and not to be th'Hi-.'lit <>r undr-r any < ir 
• cuutstwnces. A» finally puosed, the bill provided 
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for the i>iMK' of 1400,(100.000 of honih. bf.irin? 3 [ 
per cent, iutcresl, lUiU payable in iwnuty years, or 
fcdeenwble in Ave ynn after the date of Issue, 
and also fn>n«ury notes to an amount not cxm-d- 
ing $iWO,lH>O.0o6, bearing iulore^t al 8 |ter cent.. I 
niilnnmaWn at the pleasure of government after 
^mt J9Ut and payable in ten years from tlio dale 
of inne. — But while jMuwing thmugh con;rress, 
Aproviiiiou was introduced into ttic measure. \vlii( 1 1 
wan not only decidedly obJecUonalilo in itM;If . but 
was op{KiM>d to the epirtt of a funding net, which 
should be a i>un ly voluntary transit lion : the 
goveramcnt ought not, in sucli a caiM;, to attempt 
■to foree a lale. efthcr upon the people or upon any 
particular clas.s of institutions. The st ( uriiit -, nf 
the govemiuent had been made a iNUiis fur llie cir- i 
culatlon of the national bankB, and tfaeee ueeful | 
in-.tiluliKiiM Ii;id t xperii-nt i d a L'vr:if nnluction in 
their protits, tluvugh the ll^eviou^!> funding; openi- i 
tloH of the government. The comptrollt r df the 
ciHTency. in his report for 1879. said : " Tin- re- I 
funding of the national drbt commenciti in 1871, j 
at which lime the naii ^ial Itanka held nearly | 
f400.()00.tK>0 ()f the 5 and 6 iK«r cent. Iionds ; and j 
from that djile to the pres4'nt time they have held i 
more than one fifth of the inten-st-liearini; debt of 
the United Stales. This class of bonds kua siuct; 
been jrreatly reduced, and is now less than one- 
sixth of all the l>onds jiledged for circulation, 
while more than one-third of the amount consists 
-of bonds bearing Intemt at 4 per cent." At the 
time tliat tliis fundiiiL: bill wa.s ix-nding (I'^'^l) the 
amounts of 0 and 5 ^ler cents tiad been still more 
reduced. It was now proposed to fnake the new 
U)tHls the only ixovcrnnvnt .-'■(•uritif^ that ( "uld 
iu future be u»ed by the bauLs an a biisi^ for their 
ciicttlatiott, and, as an indooement to the bank» to j 
ncc»'|it this propo>-itioii. the f:ive'- on i a]>ital, ile 
jMwits and eireulation were to Ih- reinaled. Hut 
tbew mfaj«ures of compen-'alioii were not inclu«led | 
in liie bill wliich piLsse^i the house, and thelinance 
committee of the senat<' prop(*se<l to strike out this 
« (K'reive set tion. thus removins; the olijc< tionable 
feature of the bill. It luui been shown by the comp- 
troller of the miTPDry tbnt such a section would 
slrike a very seri'ius lil uv at th<' n.alional bank By.n- 
tcm. as the 1:211.000, UOO of bonds then deposited 
hr the banks would mature in that j'car (1881). and 
ihi- aiuMiiiit of ilir lu w 3 JHT Cents would have 
Iu Ih.- »ub(>tituted, or the notes i^MUcd on it would 
have to be retiivd, and the banks probably be 
Oonpailcd to 1:0 into lirpiidatiiMi. I^it the section 
was mioretl, and tiie bill went to the pri-Nidenl. 
The result of this provision wan to rreate great 
distrust among the bank-, and in the .sitort period 
of tUrtcen days they contacted their is-sui-s by j 
#18,728,840. and nearly pnripit«li>d a panic. In | 
fact, a crisis wnn averted only by the action of the 
aecretary of the treasury, who paid out an etpjal | 
amount of legal tenders in tlie purchase of bonds. 
This movement was. b«twever. caused in a mcas- 
van by other pn)vMon« of the bill, which wen*, 
that 'sfvtion four, of tlic act of .Jiun' 20. 1^74. 
entitled 'an act Ajting the amount of irniied I 



Slates notes,' be and the same h hereby repealed; 
and sections 5159 and 5160 of tlie llevisied Statute! 
of the United States he, and tbo same are heraby, 
re-enact e<l " This w«»uld deprive the banks of 
the ri<;hi to take up by a de|Hisit of legal tenders 
their bond.4 held by the treasurer as a security for 
their cin ulalion, and would com|H-l them to keep 
l>ouds to (he amount of one-third of their capital, 
and this, whether they issued circulating notes or 
not. This panic, however uncalled for, showed 
titat the bonks believed their existence to be en> 
dangen'<l. an<l the president, taking the same 
position, vetoed the bill, giving as a reaeoa the 
inexpediency, not to My the Injustice, of the 
((.eicive seciion. " Under this wction it i- <il)vi- 
oiis that no additional banks will hereafter be 
ori^taed. * * and no Increase of the eapltid of 
cxi>-linL' banks can bo obtained except by the pur- 
cImim: an<l deposit of 8 per cent, lionds. No other 
bonds of the United Stales can be used for th« 
pur]«w. • ♦ This is a radical change in the 
btmking luw. It takes from llie tumks the right 
they Imvc heretofore bad under the law to pur> 
chaiM' and deposit, asM-curity for their circulation, 
any of the bond.s issued by the United Slates, and 
deprives the bill holder «)f the best security which 
the hanks are able to give, by requiring them to 
deposit l)onds having the least value of any bonds 
issued by the uovtriunent. * • In short, I 
can not but regard the fifth section of the bill as 
a step in the direction of the destruction of the 
national banking' ( in." The veto mes-.,ii;r was 
submitted 00 the day before congress adjourned, 
so that no action could be taken on it. — In this 
way was a refunding in<'a^uir (1< fcated. But the 
tlebt wtui maturing, and i«ome provision for meet- 
ing it must be made. Oongreas liad adjouneii. 
and the respimsihility was thrown upon the sec- 
n t.iry of ili<' in iusury. On Man-h 1, ItWl, or 
three days l>efore the adjouflimcnt of COngTMS, 
the maturing debt was . 
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The only n -i>iirre^ of the Erovi rnnu-nt to meet 
thi-Mc obligations were the surpiub revenue, and 
about $104,690,000 of 4 per cent, bonds that had 
iM-en authorized by the act-s of 1870 and 1S71, but 
had not l»een disposed of. To pay off the matur- 
ing bonds with the revenue wiis clearly OUt of the 
(piestion; ami to have issued the 4 per eetit-i would 
have placed so much of the debt ln yond the con- 
trol of the government, owing to the length of 
time tln-y had to run before redemption, a step 
that it was not expi'<li«'nt to lake. The secretar}-. 
Mr. Windom. therefore assumed the res|)on.<«ibility 
and adopted Uie following plan: "On April 11 
there wa^ called for Bbtoloto payment 00 July 1. 
IHS! Ih. small lojiu of ^(".S.s o^Mt, bearing 6 jwr 
cent, intvrust, and Itnowu as the Urcgua war debt. 
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and at the «imo iimv. for pnymcnt on the Rame 
date, the 6 per cent, loaus, acts of July 17 and 
Auu:. 5, 1861, amounting to $140,544,050, and ac t 
of Man h ;J. 1^0'^, amounting' to !|i.>'»,l-ir, TVt; l.m 
to the liohkrs of the boti>l> of Ihc two hitler loans 
permission wai^ given to have their bonds con- 
tinued at tlie pIcOHuro of the governmviil, pro- 
vided they filinuld so reqiu-st." This plan proved 
eniirely su( i < -^fnl. jiinl a like privileire was ex- 
tended to tUtf liuldern of the funded loan of 
Tlio bonds were pmcntcd freely, because the new 
( I •III i!nir<l Intnds (known as • \Vinilnnis "') lioie a 
small premium, and the amounts that were nut 
00 presented were castly met by the anrplus reve- 
nue. Tlie ;iniiii;il >.r. iiiij in interest ae< oinplishi <! 
hy ibis uuiplu uperutiua was (10.473,952, and on 
Nov. 1 there remained outatandinjp of bonds 
bearinu; \>< r rent ititcre'st, jviyahle at the pleas 
ure of the goveruuu nt, |;."i03,38(),»r»0. The step 
taken by the secretary was severely criticised m 
being an assumption of h irislative powi rs ]iy an 
executive oflicer, hut he n ully had no all. rnaiive, 
and, as events prove<l, his expedient was in^nvr 
than the one pmiwsvd by congress, which would 
have plu«*e<l it beyond tlie power of the govern- 
ment to jwy a larger portion of the debt by 
postponing payment of it for a term of years. 
Ahhough this was not, properly speaking, a re- 
funding measure, it ai dunplislieil wiiat sueh a 
measure proposed to accomplish, aad so satisfac- 
tory was the result that Secretary Folger made 
"no 111 c>niin<ii(1atitni nf legri'^lation for the jv- 
funding of the Ixmils now oiU!<tanding bearing 



interest at 8} per centum," — A hill to refund 
$200,000,000 of the continued bond» into H per 
cent, stock was debated in the senate, but failed 
in the house, and the whole matter would have 
been iilloweil tu ri-sl had it nut 1h en for Iheneces 
sily of allowing Ihc national banks to renew their 
charters. The eleventh section of this act (July 
12, 1882) authorized the secretary to receive con- 
linui-d bonds, and to issue instead 8 percent, se- 
curities; and provided "that the bonds herein 
authorized shall not be called fai and paid so long 
as any Imml-. <if the UnUcd States hen-tofore 
issued bearing a higher late of interest than 8 
per centum, and which sball be redeemable at the 
ph'iistireof the Unitwl Stati-s, shall l»e ontxiandini; 
and uncalled. Tlie last of the said buuds origi- 
nally Issued under this act, and their substitutes, 
shall be first called in. an<l this order of ]> lyiiient 
shall be followed, until all .shall have Inen i>!iid.'* 
ThismeastUPecompleteil the fimding operations of 
the frovernment, and while more than f30»).0<K).<lX> 
of the 3i per c«-nts were exchangetl for 3 |K'r 
cents, the surplus revenues were so great that, by 
November. 188:3. the 8 jH-r cents were being 
called in for payment. It was. In fact, then a 
question as to wliat should be done with the reve- 
nues of the government when all the threea were 
redeemed, as no other bonds became due until 
1M)1, and the attempts to reduce the revenue luwl 
proved abortive. — For the purpose of showing 
more completely the changes that bave oocurred 
in the di bt. the following table, tnm official 
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— AcTUoniTIbs. The t'ouiurr lit^ftrh and Con- 
ffmuittnal Otube anti Rteord are the f^hlef authori- 

tic-. but tlii Tf i"! ui'irli m.itrrial srattrrod .-unonL' 
periodicals which nii;;hl In- consulleil with advan- 
tage, but which can not be mentiom d in this 
plnce. WoRTinyoTOK C. Fono. 

BEICHSRATH (council of the empire) is the 
of the parliament of Austria. It is divided 



' into two chambers, the mcmbeni of the lower 
I houDC lieing elective. (See AinrmiA-IIvKOAKT.) 

KElCliSTAlJ. The IMehstai; is the elective 
chamber of the German parliament. Thus was 
rettumed the name of the atwembly of the estates 
of the 0«'rman empire, which, from 16fl8, up 
to INOO. conveniil n L'ularly at Regensburfi. tinder 
i the presidency of the emperor, or of the arch- 
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chancellor of the empire, the elector ar< hbi*hop of 
3Iayence. That miseiubly was dividid into thrw 
'Chambers: l,uf clectorH; 2, of princes, divided into 
the temporal and the eccleoiastical bench (the neu- 
tral liench lietween them was occupied by the PnU- 
eRtant bishops of Lnbeck and of Osnn'brnck); 8, 
of cities, aubdividod into the bcncli of the Rhine 
and the Suabian bench. Each of the three cham- 
lii r- (li lilKTuli il -1]., irately; afirr a M-p.iratc vote 
luul been taken, the chambers sought to come to 
an andenrtandlng, for the purpose of presenting 
to the etn|)croir a oommon dacfarioo, called cmdu- 
4UIH unjk-rU. Block. 



REMOVAL OF DEPOSm. (See 

Remuvai. ay.) 



REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. The -obvct 
of Apf'ifitmtnl* bus been re.st.*r\'ed, to be ('on«-iii 
ered here with 7^* ///"ra/^. An appointment, in a 
political senw, is the dcsignatioa and autiiori/jt- 
tion. by the proper authority, of itome |M-rsi)n to 
be a public officer or aijent, with the ijowen* and 
4lutlea conferred bj law. A remoTal h an act, on 
the part of tome competent authority. I>y which 
the boldint:; of a public iitTl( <• or ai:i ti< y i'* brouirljt 
to an end. Very generally the power of appoint* 
ment and that of TCmoral are vested tn the same 
offloiT nr bddy, Tr;'!. r enli<.;bteiii d i:"V( i iiim nts 
thia |)Owi'r, save iu mi far m it relates to the sub- 
indinates oif the judietal and lej^lshitiTe depart* 
ment}*. ix. with fiw (•xcfpiidn-^, inntcil an an 
executive jiower. Under the very defective con- 
firdcracy which preceded the American coostitu* 
lion, the appoiritini; power was in c«nirn v<, tbcre 
having Uen no exwutive bnin< l»; and in Nt-vt-nd 
of the states a greater or less jHtrtion of that |M>wer 
has been retained or usurped by the lep>lature. 
Sometimes, however, the power of appointment 
Isdi^ idrd l>< t\v< « ii two authorities, u« in the case 
«f about 8.500 of the higher nou-clective officers 
flf the ITnfted States, who ate nominated by the 
j!i-:il«nl and < onfirniiHl l>y the M^natc. (SccCox- 
riRMATioN.) The same mode of appointment 
gBoerallyiveTails in the states; h«it Hassacfautwits 
gjtwtm the jxiwi r of contirniation, penerally, In .i 
eottndl of eight mcmbcra elected by the )M.oplu 
ill distrtcta, and perhaps some other states have 

fnlbnvi d li< T rxanipli- — Tin- frdcnd con-^titnlinti, 
the theory of which is followed by thuMati-s, cou- 
fem the appointing power upon the president In 
these words: "lie shall nominate, and by and 
with tbe advice an<l consent of the M iiate. Khali 
appoint. amlNi^i^adorH. other pnbHc ministerH and 
consuN. judgei* of the supn-me court, nnrl all 
other ofllccn* <»f the United States, whose appoint- 
menl'4 are not bin in f)tlnTwis«' jirovided for, an«l 
which sliall Iw eHtablisbed by law; but the con- 
grr-w may by law Test the appointment of such 
iiif< rior officers as tlu-y may ibink [iropi r in the 
]»re»idcnt alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
beads of departments." ThL^ power extends to 
army and navy M|>i"'iniini-nts, !w well as to ibow 
lor the civil wrvicv. >io jKiwer of removal is 



formally conferred, and the only provisions ex- 
pn-^-xly uIT«H tinjf that power are thcjic : 1. "The 
president, vice- president, and all civil ottlcem d 
the United States, shall be removed from oflicc on 
ini])eachment ftir a conviction of treason, briln ry, 
or other high crimes and mlidemeanorK." 2. "The 
judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offlces during good behavior," 
and their com|H>nsation sludl not Ins diminished 
during continuance in office. 8. "The house of 
representatives shall elect their speaker and other 
ofliccrs ; ♦ * the senate shall clioost' their otber 
officers, and also a president pru Umpore in the 
absence of the vfoe-pKsident." Each of these pro- 
visions plainly le.ivi^ ilic im|>ortant autliorit)' and 
duty of removal uf federal ulllcialii, iu cuao they 
are not guilty of high crimes or mlsdemeuiora, 
utterly \inprovided for, and tbcn fore to nu re im- 
plication. — The api>ointmeut ha.- lnvu hebl com- 
plete when tbe commission irt fllled out and Mgned 
by the president, even tliomrb not di liven d (Mar- 
bury r». Madison, 1 Crancli, 137. and 1V> Howard 
Hep , 4, 74.) Hut President .TefTerson dissented 
from this view, and treated a delivery of the coin- 
mission as essential to complete an appointment. — 
Congn-ss has vested In the courts of law tbe ajv 
pointment of nearlj or quite all the subordinates 
of ihose tribunals. With craMtdemble exceptions 
(for wbicli sec CoNKiUMATloN and Tku.m and 
Tkmliik of Ukkick), it has vested in each of the 
heads of departments the appointment of Its own 
siibonlinates And li sri^lative bo«lies in tbe United 
States, as iu all other really free countries, appoint 
and remove their own sahordlnatea. — Under the 
fedeml constitution, it would s«eni plain, that, 
with tbe exception of otHcers of cougres.s, no ap- 
|H>iniment <»f civil oftlcers can lie made, exrept, 
liiNt, by the president, by and %vitb lli<' jnh i( «• imd 
cons< iil of tbe senate; or, seconil, of inferior olH- 
cei->. 1, liy til!' pji-sident alone, 2, by one of the 
heads of a department, or, 3, by a court of law. — 
Tlierc seems to be no cirar definition of an " infe- 
rior officer" in the s< n-e of tiie constitution, and 
it would be very difficult to frame one of much 
deflnlteness. What, then, Is the extent of the 
j.owt T of contrresN to \, ni>pointments? It Is by 
no means easy to determine what pen^ns in the 
public servlee are, In any sense, ofDceni within the 

purview of tbe con^titulion. Tbere are at all liuii-s 
thouj«uuds iu thai service whom the law, with little 
precision, designates as emplojf a. In legal phrase, 
they are employed, but not appointed, and are dis- 
mUsi-d. or dis< bnri.:ed, but not removed. Their 
selection for, and .sevenince from, the public serv- 
ice, is. tberefore. tichnically no exerciM- of the 
appointins; jKtwer. Merc laborers in the navy 
yards, nrsenals. and elsewhere, are dearly onlf 
employ >'s But many persons, in continuous serv- 
ice at ciistom houses and other otflces. a.s well as 
the clerks of commitl«rs an«l coramis-ions. ami 
all like officials, whoso relations and duties are 
nearly tdentlral with those of others clashed as 
otficers, are desiimate<l and treatiii as if mdy em- 
ployes. Such, loo, is the case of nearly all of 
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the tens of thousands of the subordiriAtes of 
postmiislcrs throughout the Union, they bi'ing 
employed and diH-lmrirc*! by llie postniastirN 
theiasclvcs, without any action by the postmaster 
gcncnil; yet the wbor^atefl of collectors, naval 
ofticers, survivors, etc., with slight rxrcption — 
though having analogous functions and authority, 
and befn^ In no Teapect more offldal and penna- 
nent — arc treated as offlceiii. Tlicy are appointed 
and removed by tho secretary of the treasury; 
the direct superiors of the latter "intetiar offi- 
cers" only niakini: rerommendations cnnceriiin^ 
them to that '"head of departuiettt." On no Miund 
principle can such dlflcrfmiDnt ion be made. The 
clerk of the postma';tor, on the liasis of iiriiir iple. 
dignity and justice, is as much an ofticer as the 
dttk of the collector. The (juc-iion may well 
arise as to which of these two claK<scs of public 
•enrantA are now beini^c selected and diKcImrired in 
an unconstiiutioiial manner. — Confusion on the 
■ttbject has existed from the beginning of the gov- 
ernment. A law of 1780 (1 Btat. at Large, clinp. 
XX., 5i 27), authorizes "marshals to appoint one 
or more deputies," and a court or judge to re- 
move them. It has been decided (United States 
tv». Fiiiklt , 3 lilatchford Rep., 425). that "those 
deputies arc officers." But if they arc oillcers, 
it la plidtt that they can not be appointed by a 
marshal, he not bein'i an offlrial upon whom con- 
grcHS can confer the a|)p<iiiiiitiir power. (See 
United States t*, Hcrtwell, 6 W,.IIace Ucp., 885, 
for an analogrous casiv^ — Tlie authority of (mui 
greas, in regard to vesting tiie appoiniinu' power, 
may obvlouBiy be so exercis<>d as to jrreally alTect 
not only the executive department itwif, but the 
relations between it and the senate. The appoint- 
ment of the vast number of suboniinntes now 
made by the heads of the departments alone 
might either be vested In the president alone, or, 
on till- oilier extreme. Ik* made Mihji < t to tlie con- 
firmation of the senate. So the appointment of 
all who can be classed as "Inferior officers" of 
the aliont ;] 't'^) otbcers now noniinuted by the 
president and coutirmcil by the senate, might be 
given to the president alone or to heads of &part- 
meiit-i And it is by no nnnns cle.ir how far con- 
gress may ;:o in regulating the power of renio\ al. 
Even as early as 1929, a committee of the m iiate 
made a n jiort in favor of refjuirin? the jire^idenl, 
in m.ik.iii<; nominations to that bmly, to till a va- 
cancy caused bya removal, to state the reasons 
for which the removal hail been made. There is 
a statute forbidding the head of a department 
removinuf certain ollieers "except for cau-^e stated 
in writing, which sliall be submitted to congress 
at the sesRinn following such removal.** (U. S. 
Rev. St;it - I 170.'); an»l wt CuNriKM ation. for 
elTcct of tenure of ottice acts.) — The (jueHliuu 
where the right of removal was vested arose al- 
mo-st iij>nn the goveriiiMent ^(>iii'.r into elTe<'t. 
Closely connected with that, was the question a» 
to the tlieory and basis of removals. These qnes- 
ticns were di-^cus'-ed in the luxi^e of reiiresonia 
tivcs at its first session, of which Madison was a 



member. A considerable majority — contrary to 
a view expres«e<l in the " Federalist," and ap- 
pnncd by Mr. Webster — finally lield that the 
power of removal was in the president alone, and 
that he could remove in his discretion. (Annala 
of (•on;:res>. vol. i., pp. 869-T{S4 ) The s«'nate 
approved this view, but only by the casting vote 
of the vtee-president, Mr. A(la-n«. (Ex parte 
Hennin. I'J P< ters lb p . •:?:!7. ■'i't ) In conformity 
to this view, tho act e8labli<>lunj the treasury de- 
partment declares that " the secretary may be ro- 
mnved by the president." Ever since, this vnst 
implied power — the greatest jM'rhaps evi r ( ou- 
fcrred by mcixs construction — has been ac ( onlf-d 
to the prt!sitlent, without its ever haviiiir l>een made 
an issue in the courts. (1 Kent's Cominentarie-s, 
311.) The deliate in tin- house was elal>orate. 
and disclosed great diversity of opinion. The 
rule for which Mr. Madison, who took a leading^ 
part, contended, was that the power of removal 
was an incident to or really a part of tho power 
of appointments, and that It therefore belonfed 
to tlw pre-iiii nf alone. The senate was to h ive 
DO port in its exercise. lie also maintained, with 
^manswerabta cogency, that removals can be 
made only for cause, and that a failure to re- 
move for good cause and a removal without such 
cause, would alike be malfeasance on the part of 
the president, (and consequently on the pnrt of 
any ofliciai having tho appointing power), which 
would justly Bulijx t him to imi>eachment. It 
was strongly urg<'<l by others, that, as the senate 
had the p*twer of conlirmation (s«'e Confirm*- 
TlOV), and hence in a ^ense shared the appointing 
power, it should also be consulted as to removals. 
Mr. Benson, of New York, (where the spoils sys- 
tem was first and most fully develope*!), advanced 
the doctrine that tlie president could "remove at 
pliiuure" ; and consenuenily that he was under 
no such legal or moral responsibility as Mr M id- 
ison insisted upon. Others urged the equally rad- 
ical view, on tho oilier extreme, that appointed 
officers were removable only by impojichmenl and 
conviction, which wotdd, of course, give a tenure 
of good bdiavior. The only decision n-ac hetl 
was. that the power of removal was in the pivsi- 
denl alone, until some part of it shoulU i with the 
Ix)wcrof appointment) l>e vested by congress else- 
where, as the constitution authorizes. Yet, with 
strange inconsistency, the first congress, in one 
case, by law vested the power of ai)po»nting cer- 
tain officers in one sulionUnate oflldal (not ibo 
lM"a<l of a department), and the power of remov- 
ing tluin in another. (1 Stat al I..ari.'e. < liai). xx , 
§ 97.) — I>espiie the couliicting action of cougress, 
the rule of the courts is, that the power of reniov- 
al is an incident of the power of appointment. 

I (Ex parte Hennm, 13 Peters Hep.. 201.) It is the 
general rule, consequently, that when a power of 

! appointment is coTtfernd. tho p<iwer of removal 

j acc4>miNinies it its an incident; the conditions on 
which the removal may Iw mad*' do|> ndinp on 
file li-nure of the olbi e, as d< tined 1>\ !:iw. (S'** 

I TtUM JiSD Tesciik ok OFKict.) Where then? 
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is a tenure of good behavior, it is plain there 
tnuiit be a go<Nl cuuac arising from the bad con- 
duct of tlic official. Removal, in such a caM'. 
must be preoeded by such action m U equivalent 
to a ooaTictioQ for misbehavior, of which tlierc 
must have- \yeen a charge, and u|>ou that (-hari:<> a 
trial and opportunity of defense. (Pago r«. lIoi> 
din. 8 B. Munroe, 678.) There are few oaseH of 
such tenure, except tlir jii'liriary. I'mlcr a pow- 
er to remove "for cau»e ' there iii a limitation of 
the power of a mere diseretiooarjr removal, and 
there liiii-t \>r n Ii'l'm! csm^ — innlffii'.ancc, m\< 
feasance ur uuutcaMuice — toustitutiug ii bruich 
of the trust of the otilce. of which the (-(uirts can 
take nniuf; and tluy will restore the oftieer n- 
movc<l widmut such cau>t. (State, etc., rx, Cuni- 
mon Coun( il, I) Wisconsin Rep.. 254; Ex parte 
King. 85 Te.xo* Hep., Oo7 ; Field or. Com., etc., 
83 Penn. Rep.. ilH. M; The People w. Munday, 
72 New York Kep.,445; Th.- People m. The May 
or, 78 New York Bep., If there is some 
evfdenoe of cause for removal, the courts win not 
r« \ ii'W that t \'i(Kiief, tlioviL,'h tluy iiiii:lit in thu 
first UMlancc have reached a dilTerent cunclusiun. 
(The People m. Cami^ll, 88 New Toric Rep., 
217 )— \< irly :i[ii..iinte(l ofllrials, nave those 
having a iixeil term, hold during the disicretion of 
the oOdal having the appointing power, or, in 
common phrase, " diirinir IiIh pleastire." A simi- 
lar right of rcnioviil during the term exi^ls in 
the oaeeof appointed officials l)avin<j; » fixed term 
of years. — Contrary to the general opinion until 
feoently, tJic power of tiie president to remove 
(or dismin) an oflScer of the army or navy is the 
same as his power to remove a civil ofUcer; but 
oongreM hai4 so rpg:ulated tltat authority, that, 
without the eoiiciirrenee of the Rcnatc, the power 
of atuunaril/ discharging army at navy officers 
In time of peace" can not lie exercined "except 
in pursimnce of the wnteuce of a court martial, 
•r in commutation tliereof." (Blake r«. The Unit 
ed Btatea. 18 Ott Rep., 887. 887.) This Ibibility 
of all ofH( (-rs of the Hrmy and nnvy, confirmed 
by the senate, to be removed at any time by the 
mere coneurrent act of tlie president and the par- 
ty niajority of that bmly, h-.i". ii!i(Hi''«ilioiiahly, a 
viciou.<i tendency; drawing thu»e ullleers into jkjI- 
Uic.0, and causint: them to tttore and more dread 
politiod inlluence and tocourt the favor of parties 
and their leaders. ThiH p«jwcr of removal in held 
in partiaaa circles, and very generally on the part 
of the poUtician claKs. to mean a right to remove 
in order to promote the inten'sti of the dominant 
party or faction, and even if uol, yet in order to 
reaiiae the political ambition of tlw appointing 
oOcer. The threat or fear of such use of ft is 
made efTt< fiT eMorlin;.' |>olitical as,scssments, 
and fur compelling the ofllciaLi uf the government 
to become the Imichmen of parties and chief- 
f.iiri'- This pi ii-!itniioii of the powt r of i. unival, 
like that uf the power of appoinlnieiit, haa been 
nam of tlie meet potent agendea by which the 

pnttlir M-n tci 1m 1 II i!( 111! ir:»li/< d and di irr idcfl, 
and the spoils it^stem hiu> been made puleulial. 



I There can t>c little doubt that there lias been a 
' mi^hievons and unwarranted Hu^gcMion drawn 
from ilic phnwe '* n-movable at /i//^a«« /v." some- 
times used by the courts. It has too often, even 
j by honest dtizens, been accepted as meaning an 
HUthority under no moral obligations ; when, in 
fact, notiung can be clearer than the duty of 
using it, cottscientiottsly. for tlie promotioii of 
the i»ublie intcn <ts in the bnwdest aoiM' in which 
they may be affected. Whatever may be said of 
a technical, legal poteer, no officer can have a 
ri<.;ht to removr n worthy public servant, except 
, for adequate ])ul)lic re«.son«, nor any rii;iit to for- 
I bear to remove im unworthy one, unless the re- 
iMo\;d \v(niM. f.ir pwuliar ren.sons, In- ai tlie mo- 
I meiit a pulilii dt trinient. This wa.s the rule laid 
down by Madison, and enforced during bis gen> 
eration. — The moral obliirationK attending the ex- 
erciweof the uppointitip p<»wer arc clear enough 
to any canilid mind, however iwrty zeal and 
vicious usages may have obscured them in the 
mindfi of the mere politician. The same rules of 
duly \slii> Il f 'rtiid til-- u».f of the |KH»ple's money 
for private an<l party purposcn. alito forbid the 
exerHse of any branch of tlie appointing power 
for till '•aiiif puriio'^c The f.ii I that the ptdilic 
cou-science ii outraged at every falkiUcatiou of the 
public accounts and every peculation of the pub- 
lic moneys, yet takes but laniruid notii <• of the 
up|x>iutinent of llie friends (tf iliievis to be con- 
st able« and marshals, of i;>rnonint politicians to lie 
justic«*s. or of sifofid or tlurd class lawyers to \m' 
judges, thuu<u;li al)UM'> and dis<{Ualit)i-Htions on 
the part of these latter otlii ials may be ten times 
the most disaMtmuH, only illusimtcs the lack of 
{)olitical education and the need of reflection upon 
all that pertains to (»ne of tlie most vital and po- 
tential powers of govcrnnient. We allow, all 
over the land, officers to appoint, altnoet without 
criticiHm, an incompetent relative, or an ignorant 
electioneering partii<au, to official pluecH, by rea- 
son of which the public businesa ^n'^dy suffers 
and oflu i.d life Is m.ade disnpulaMi ; though we 
Hhuuld Ik' justly aalir for a CH)nvictiou, if a single 
dollar had been taken by a letter earrier, or a pair 
of gloves— <>n which We, perhapH, had paid no 
duties— hud Iteuu abstracted by a baggage inspect- 
or. It will Iks a great advance of puUle educo- 
tion and of the public welfare in many wnys. 
when we shall have an intelligent pultlie opiidou 
which will b(> indigmuit niid outspoken u(ioo 
every prostitution of the high trust of the ap- 
pointing iN>wer for party or Helfli>h end**. And it 
may not Iw without um to invite special attention 
to the Htudy and reflection lequiied for compre- 
hending bow profoundly, and in what manifold 
ways, in federal, state ainl municijutl afTairs. the 
honest use of tliat power, for the selection of the 
wisest, purest and most efficient, rouM be made 
poii ntial for tin- puritication of jxtlitics and eleva 
1 tion of oillcial life. Such teaching should tlnd a 
I place in our schools and colleges. It is now the 
ai ( " pii d o|>inion of a l'h ,it pn)i>ortioij of our 
1 jN.t>pie, if uol that llu« |>ower may jujttifiably Im: 
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UHcd to advance the i>er«>iial friends nf throfllcfr, 
yi't that it may \w ust-d to strengthin his parly 
and his fiu-tion. Upon that thi'ory it is now gi'ii- 
cnilly i xcif iscd. (See Si-mi s System, P.vtiion- 
AOK, Pu»>M<>TioN.) — The aliiiM's in coiiuecliou 
•with tlje power of removal are hy no means all 
on tiie gide of its soiflsh or partisan exercise. 
The »j»rae malign influences which cause worthy 
otficiaU to he »entaway, arc as iKJwerfuIly exert til 
to keep the unworthy in their pltuxa. Those who 
have been able to make the public service a hos- 

Jiital fur their dependents, ((nnbine to resent all 
Hllempts to remove them. It may cost a poet- 
maater or a bead of a department his place to 
wnd awiiy the ineniii|>( r< nt elei liom « rin^' agent 
of a great party chicKain, or even "the young 
lady "recommended "byacongreMman." Offloes 
are fre(|uently burdeni<l with HUixTniimeraries, 
whom those Imviug the j>ower Imve not the C4mr- 
•ge to remove. President Oront, in one of his 

messiiirr's, refern-d lo fliefact that it was far easier 
to remove the unwortliy wlio came in through 
competition, and were therefore without inHuencu 
to keep tiicm, than it was to remove the inefficient 
favorites of great |M>liticlans. — Under <lespotic 
fonns of government — i»r where cnrrnption, as in 
Turke}'. ia habitually rvMorted to as an aj^ency of 
adminiiitnition — there Is of roune no more pre 
lense of jii-tiee. or reirard for moral obliiration, 
in vxerciHing the jtower of removal, than of that 
of appointment. It in, without scrapie, wed to 
rewanl favorites, to gain nn'iM v, in suii|>n ><s in- 
dcpcndeoce, to slrengtlicn dyntk^ties and hier- 
archies. Cromwell used It, alnuMt as freely as 
did .lames and Charles, to tjjihold politiral and 
religious |Mirtii3au«. Even as late a.s George HI. 
it was used for nearly or quite all those purposes, 
and in the army and navy as well as in the rivil 
service. When liliert}' and justi«e were enough 
advanced to enahle parly majorities to rule, the 
doininani party hesjan hy prostituting that ]H>wer 
for selfixii cruls in much the siunc ^[^iril that the 
corrupt tynuiis of earlier day» had done. — Soon 
after the formation of the American constitution, 
there aroxc a public opinion in Qreat Britain too 
strong for the king to confront, wiiieli condemnisl 
rerao%'uls without cause, and such removahiCi-aM'd. 
Parties, there, have long since reached the wmnd 
Coii( Iu-ii»n that rvi it tin ir own stri iilt'Ii i< not in- 
creased hy nu-re partisan ap|i«>intmeuLs or pro- 
aeriptive remiAHls. (See Civil. Kunvicu Kekokm, 
PitfiMoTioNs ) — From till' !>• .-iriTiiu.^ of our na 
tional adminislntiioa until Jaek.suu came to the 
presidency, it was the accepted theory and the 
< iMi^taiit pnetit-e that reinov ils were not to In- 
made wiihoiit g<Kid cause; and that, unies.s in the 
cases of the letral advii«ers of the preNid<-nt and per- 
haps a fiw f)tiiirs. politic al opinion did not i on 
Klilute .such a cau^e. l iwii r J«'lTer«>on and the 
second Adams especinlly, th< re was gnvil prei^s- 
ure for romovala ff>r |«olitirnl reawns. But they, 
and each of the flrnl six presidents, standing upon 
principle and a sen-e of piiMie duly, noldy re- 
alsled that parti»aA demand i allugeiher making 



I only seventy three removals in the forty years 
covered by their terms. Of these, Washington 
made nine, and all for cause; John Adains, 
nine, and none on mere ]ioIiiieal grounds; .JefTer- 
.son, thirty-nine, of which ho said none were for 
IMirly reasons; Madison, five; Monroe, nine; and 
John Q. Adams only two, and lx)th for caasc. It 
is certain that not one of these prcsideuUi made m 
proscription or partisan removal according to the 
later practice. With Jacltaon's aooesaton to tbe 
pro^idcncy a new spirit triumph«3. OlSoet were 
Imited nither as party sptiils than as public trusitK. 
Removals were made for the treble purpose of 
punishing political opponents, of rewardlnf sub- 
servient sui>porters, and "of strengthening the 
party." lo the year from March 4, 1830, to 
March 4, 1880. President Jackson appears to hare 
made T.'W removals. Throughout his two terms 
his u>eof the api>oiutiug ]xiwer was in the same 
intolerant and despotic spirit. In all the lower 
gnides <»f (he public st»rvice, the i>resiili'!if - < x 
I ample was soon followed. The theory that jwit- 
j ninageis e^isentiid t(» the vitality and usefulness 
of parties, and that " to the victor belong the 
siwlls," was generally enforced. The higher sen- 
timent of the nation was outrageil, and all official 
life was humiliate^I and debawd. We have oo 
j space for enlarging upon the disastrous effects of 
the spoils system then first i -tablished intheiM- 
j tional administration. (Sec ijroiL.8 System, Pat- 
I noNAOR.)— ITow thoroughly the theory enforced 
at Washimrton wa-i aKo r nforcinl in the local oflloes 
1 is well illaslratcd a few years hiler at the New 
I York cuiMom house. One collector, there. In the 
four years from 18oS to 1862, remove,! M'lO of his 
j 690 HulK>nlinale«; another, of the opposite l>arty, 
I in tbe three and a half years next following, re- 
moved rjO-jout of T'V^ of those .serving under him. 
Nearly all thes^- n niMvals were for pariisan rea 

180118. The duly of removing for cauM- wa.s, by 
reason of vicious political influence, but ramly 
performed. Aud tliis reckless, dcmomlizing pix)- 
scription, fatal alike to efficiency in the c ustoms 
service, to purity in politics, and to all manly self- 
respect in the public service, continued there, and 
generally ]irevaile<l in the whole eivil administm- 

ition, until the demand for a reform policy began 
to be eflTective wion after 1871. In the live years, 
or LaO.') seeui.ir (l;iys, j>rereding the year 1^71. 
j there were 1.67^ removals, and nearly all for mere 
p«ni«an niiwms. In the Xew York custom house 
— or. ninrr iliaii at tlie riiie of oiire\( ry stt ular 
day of the live years! — From the iiitnKiuction of 
the reform methods. In July, 1878. (under which 
coiniK-titive exaniinntions for admissi«>n to the 
New York eiistom house have Ixt-n sinci- enfontnl), 
until tbi- '^ih of Peptembf T of that year, no re- 
moval was iliore made. Fn>m the livst-namc<l date 
to F< b. 2(1, ISMI. (nearly two and a half years), 
only forty four n-movals were ma»ie in the t)ffi(T. 
and all for cati.«e, and hence none for political 
reasons. Fr»ro the last-named date to this time 
(November, the removals have ln-f-n upon 

the same bobis and in almost the same ratio, aa ia 
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tlic two aod a half years preceding 1881. — The 
effect* of the new ijatem upon remorab, as en- 

forrod In the New York |j<>stofflrc (lurini,' the- 
Mine pi'ritKls. have becu almos>t ideuticul with 
tlioee at the custom hotim. And at the sevoml 
other officis whenTomiK'titivc examinations, vith 
various dcfcrtM ami limitations, have Inxn en- 
forced, there has been n corrt'spoculing reduction 
in the number of proj»criptivc removals. Like 
results attended the enforcement of kucIi exaniin 
ation at Washington under President Grant. — I*n>- 
«csi|»tiveaiid partisBD removals (or, in other wordii. 
ivtnovals wttbont cause), are almost invariably 
made in order to furnish a vacancy for M.mc in 
fluentlal or strongly backed office neeker. And if 
it were n ece ss a ry that every such woiftce scdcer 
should win the lir-t jil icc in a compclilivc cxiun- 
illation before lie c«>uld Ixi appointed, there would 
be fewunjust removals, and tbeiiaeatfon astoa res- 
nonaMy p<Tinaii( iif fnuiic of oflu'i' would present 
little dilh<-ulty, if it was not practically nettletl. 
The claftH of men who are bcingr pushed, or who 
b<'<.' and intri-juc for oftlcc. nrc rarely Ihos«« who 
can win a |ilacf in an honest rivahy or cimipeli- 
Uoo of merit. The reasons why menilM-rs of eon- 
ffrew* refused to vote money to enable President 
Grant to con'inue eomiH-tilivo examinations at 
Washington, and why congress has given no aid 
in support of lbeoonq;>etitive or merit system at the 
New Yorit offlees, are largely to be found in the 
dinple fads that the new sy<^i( tn was fatal to all 
arbitrary and proscriptive removals, and bence 
deKtruclive of the vast congressionnl patronage, 
by the aid " f w hirh so many nietiit)<'r-> m i uic 
their own electiou!>, augtueul tlicir iniluenco and 
Importance, and KCt places for their henchmen 
and favnritos. Memhei-s of conirn^ss, who-ic duty 
it tit to make lawii in aid of kei-pin;; the most une- 
fal pubiie servants in their places, have exerted a 
verj- gn«at jurt nf that i>ernieii>us inllueucc which 
ba.« Ml geneially made our |)ul>lic servants the de- 
pendents and KTvih' a;.M'nts of sf In-ming ofllcials 
And unscrupulouH chieftains. — Dutintr the la.st 
few years there? has Ivrn a rapid devdnjiment of 
A sentiment which condemns ail rcniovuls without 
cause. Tiie people are lic|{inning to take notice 
of the abuse which is becoming more and more 
an i<siu- in the ^-lections. If tlu' more saL'aeious 
party leadent already oeo the need of arre^siing this 
form of proscription and despotism, it is ret true 
tliat very lately, and r\ in wiiliin a f( w months, 
the most arbitrarj'and indefensible removals Iiavc 
been made. Upon each of the late changes in the 
party majorities in tlie InmM s of rnnL'ii s>. mere 
miniitterial Kubordinutes have iHrn changed in 
Older to gain partisan patronage. Tlte time of the 
national i«nate. durinL' the pa-t and pn •"(■lit year. 

has lieen largely givm to fai'tinii:ii < (<iit<'u 
tloaa. growing out of the ntimipu d rr inovalsof 
P'>-tmaM< rs and coINt tors wboNe {lolitieal opinions 
all true stnte»nji n mu>t hold to be unimportant, if 
not utterly imtnatt-rial. At the last !»e!wion the 
house wan forceti to a vote in onier to retain a 
akiliiNi and invaluaiile clerk agaimtt a pressure of 



many members who sought to put an iiiexi)c- 
lienoed partisan of tlieir own faction into bis 

jilaee. The speaker of the prt-s< nl lionsc of rt-p- 
resentjUives, merely for political reaiM)nH, has 
I arbitrarily removed one or more of its most efR- 
eieiit "-(oiviirraphie reporter^, in vinluiimi of the 
spirit if not the letter of its own rule-s uud usages, 
which allow removals only for cause, and has ap- 
jKiinted a successor, untvjual in capacity, by rea*ion 
of which the busines»8 of the house upp<*ars to 
have lH>cn embarraased. (Sec speech of Mr. 
Springer, " Congressional Record." July 27, ISSS.) 
And while we are writing, the facts are laid be- 
fore the puMir nf u removal of a female post- 
master, very recently made in Virginia, only for 
the reason that a senator treats the sympathy of 
her brotlii r with the political faction wliich op- 
poses him as a sufficient cause for demanding 
such removal ! Tn state and municipal adminia- 
tnition, n-inovnls an- cnii^itantly iR'ing made for 
no Ix'tter cauttc; by reason of whi(-h, men of high 
self-respect and capacity scorn the public service; 

' tlioM' in it are huiniliatnl, adiMiiii-^I rat ii<ri is made 
iiielllc ient and neinlleiihly expcii-ivc : ami lln- in- 
tensity, intrigue and corruption of party ]>olitics, 
and the strife for placi's, are greatly inereasitl. It 
is not iMjssibW? tu exuL'^erate the dis«'our:iging. 
humiliating effects upon tin- i^reat Inxly of the 
civil servants, prwluced by the coniilanl sense 
tliat no meril» nf their own, but an iniluenco and 

I interests foreign to their splirre of liuiiis. are 
most potential for keeping them in llieir places; 

I or to overstate the demoralizing influence upon all 
"tlU-ial and politi<-al life <'f vast a |)o\m r as 
that of appointment and removal habitually used 
in defiance of the highest obligations of morality, 
patiioiiBitt, and the official oath. 

DuliMAN' B. E.VTOX. 

BENT. This is the term recognir,ed in politi- 
cal e< <>nomy, to denote the / product of thf land, 
i. e.. iliai jKjrtion of the total produ<'t, which, 
after deducting what covov ttie expense of pro- 
duction, remains, and constitutes a snrplns. This 
surplus naturally reverts to the o\\ M< r- of the 
soil; they gather it Uiemaclvca when ihey work 
their own hinds; they receive It from the hands 
of farmers or metayers win n they lejive to others 
the care of making iheni productive; in ail cases, 
the rent forms part of the property. We must 
not, however, confound it with the price jKiirl by 

I one who hires a farm, (colleil M>meiinte!> farm 
rent), altlimigfa it Is one of the elements of the 
latft r. Kv ery case of farm rent, every leasing 
price, wheilier pjiyable In money or iu kind, in- 
cludes somelhini; additional. viC the remunera- 
tion ductile laml owners for exp«'nditures made 
I by Ilieni at various times in thi- past, to facilitate 
' labor or increiiM- its n sults. The btiildincs for 
farm service or for K'sidence. the fences, ditches 
[ ami plantations which tlie farm embraces, have 
' often cost considerable simis, an<I it is just ihat 
I those viim enjoy the advaniagi-s couni<cl<Hi w^ith 
1 their existence, should imy all or a iwrt of the in- 
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terest on the capital that had to be devoted to 
them. On the other linnd, the conditions of the 
lease of lands have iH'en dist'usf<i?«i l»y the con- 
trmsting parties, and maj have been so detenmned 
as to tvroT either. Nevertheless, wherever the 
price for the use of tlio farm is payable in niont y. 
there ia a coostant tendency for it to include the 
entire rent. Rent is a net product -. it b only real- 
ized wlicn active industry li;is l»een fully reinu 
uerated, and it i& not lnhn ditiicuU for fanners to 
reeerre any of it for themwtvee, than for propri* 
etors f(i imluce farniers tfi sacrifice to them a ]v\rl 
of the protits iJiie to their improvemeulH. But, 
vrhatever muy be the naitire of the circumstances 
which deterniine the apportionment of the rent of 
land between tlie owner and farmer. th<y cim 
neither permanently effect its real amount nor 
alter its original character. — Among the great 
facts to which the attention of economists has 
been drawn, few have > n i i -e to so many con- 
troversies as the rent of luuds. What it is, its 
origin, its proportions, its effects, its legitimacy 
even, everythinir ( umiicK il with its existeiH-c, lias 
been the object of long and patient investigations, 
and still harmony has not yet been established be- 
twccn thr difTi iiiiir opinions. This is the more 
to be regruticit. because, iu this very question of 
rent are Involved many other problems of deep 
social import, and the offectaof Its sohitinn n it- 
urally extend far beyond the limits wliicli seieu 
Uflc inveatigatloii has attahuNi — We will here 
comnx iice by fvtintinpr out the order in which tlie 
opinions on the nmlter of n ut ori;iinaled; we will 
note their eharacteristic differences; then we will 
take up the question in its whole extent, and, in 
our course, we shall find occasion to show how 
far each of tlic theories Iw-fore UH seems to depart 
from or to approach the truth, so far as the best 
established facts permit us to discern It. — It was 
the physiocniti( >rhool who first enunciated an 
opinion on the nature of rent. They character- 
ised It as the net product of the land, and In this 
till y Wi re !iot in errf>r: but soon, attributini: to it 
an extreme ttud exclusive importance, they made 
It the only source of public and private wealth. 
We know liow erroneous n <loctrine must be. 
which is billed on the idea that no other ialxir 
than that on land can obtain more than the equiv- 
alent of tlie values it constimes. n doctrine deny 
ing pnuluctive power Ui employments witliout 
which most things produced from the land would 
themselvi-s remain unHuited to tise, and not ad- 
mittins: that men could realize any other riches 
than that which the natuml fertility of the xoil 
put at their disposal. However. In spite of this 
fundamental errorwhich vitiated all their conclu- 
Mon", we ( an imt deny tlie wjiK-rates the merit 
of having apprehended well the character of rent 
and havinir ^ven a pretty accurate definition of 
it. Aniotii: ir ii!)»< rvatimis on tin- natund in 
crease of rent. Uiere are also Kome which arc both 
just and Important. The net product, rent, is the 
exces-s which is left from the crop<! after the ex 
pensGs of cultivation are reimbursed, it is liic 



•■ portion of the fruits of the earth from which the 
non agricultund clasKt-s subsist; and, doubt le^^, jn 
the normal and ivu'ular order iMf thlBgl* the great- 
er or less amount of this excess has a !>tn>ng in- 
fluence on the degree of power «nd j>ros|Rrity in 
reserve for nations. — With and by the illu>lriouA 
Adam Smith, Iwgan what may rightfully be called 
true economic science. The opinion of Pmlth on 

1 tin sutiject of rent i- much like that of the phy«- 
iocrates. It is subsluntially us follows : Iu labor 
on land, nattnw acts conjointly with man, and 

' rent is the pnxluct ()f its en operative power It 
is this eo-o|)erttlive power <»f llie earth, the enjoy- 
ment of which landholders grant In ooosJdenitiofk 
of a price for the lease liased uyion a prf)portionnl 
sham of tlau.suin ut which il tigures iu the results 
of production. — The oirfnioB of Adam Smith 
hjis obtained the as.sent of most econondsis. J 
B. Stiy, Storch, Rossi and liau adopted it, or va- 
ried little frotn it. Dr. Anderson, however, h.-ul 
previously presented a harmonious aeries of ideas- 
on the subject, which were at the same time more- 
complex and better developed.* But hLs system 
did not attract attention until after having beea 
reprodtioed again In the writings of Malthus and 
Hirardo. and it is under the name of the latter 
that he has taken a place in economic sckuce. — 
The starting point of Rkardo b In reality the- 
siime as that of Adam Smith. What the laiier 
calls the co-ojH'rative power of land, Uicanlo 
calls natural ferlility, or original i>owen>; but 
what he has adde«l to the fuiniaiMi utal notion !«. 
an ex|K>sition of the rules whit h, ni his opinion, 
govern the formation and progressive increase of 
n-nt. According to liicardo, rent is not solely 
the result of a natural fertility which permits the 
land to return, to those who cultivate it, harvest* 
superior to their needs; it arlaea from the unequal 
distribution of thb fertility. 80 long as the pop- 
ulation, having plenty of room, can work only 
the best lands at their disposal, there ia no rent; 
but just as soon as, on acoount of their tnereaan 
in ninnbcrs, the same population are compelled, 
in order to procure means of subsistence, to at- 
tack landa of Inferior quality, rent arlaea and be- 
comes the ^hare of the proprietors of the portion-^ 
of the soil lliat weru lirst cultivated. And the 
following b hb explanation. Being less fertilo 
than the olliers, the lands on which the labor is 
expended can not return, for a like expenditure 
in cidiivation, as great a product. The crops 
they yield reijuire lulditional expense and labor, 
anil as it ha.s iK-conjc imi>ossilile for society to do 
without its complement of supplies, it in com- 
pelled to pay for provbioma whatever price b 
neces.<iar>' to insure production on land diat has 
just l)ccn eleare<l. In this iiievit.ihle inovenienl. 
it b the net cost of the produce on the worst land 
to which recourse must be had, which llxca the 
general price, and couequently detennloea the 

• A niiiiii i<fiiii in Aii<li r»<in"« llicnry whi«. that i nrn d*- 
maittj f<ir fiH"! Ir.ni- 'm tm i. i-.- df |irji'(', Hiid ttii- |H'nnii«iMl- 
'IlliirtiaJ ciwl (<• >>• l> -iM .i ! r Itririirliii; inferior IaikI iiii<> rii). 
i tivatioa. [five ModvoU V E^uu. Fblt., vul. il., p. Sl.> - £. ,i L. 
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profits of the proprietors of the land first colli- 
Tnted. the realintion of which Mcures them a 

rt'tit. Tlipy sell at ii hi rluT |>rir<' wliat tin y oh- 
taiu without iucreo-scd o>ht or aUvuuccs uuii linci 
thcMudvcs nuuters of a frreater rarpliM than tliey 

hiul Ix fr>ri- |>ri( ri-cn. A like ffTecl is iiir:iin 

produci-<i w ilt in vi T llii,- ucn ssiiy of iii('n a.sin>; 
the amble donmin is felt. Woim- lands are ctm- 
tinunlly hviuix brout'lit undi r ciillivalion ; Ihc 
price of prinlucf risi^ lH'cuu'*e of the increased 
oatkkjr they require ; tinii, nt each advance in 
prices which takes pluct;. rent is seen to ari^H* 
when* it did not previously exist, and to incrom- 
wliere it had ain ady urLseu. Surh an- the icleaH 
on which the theory is based which is called by 
Ricardo's wune. This theoiy afllrms, or at least 
apjH-ars to nfflnn. that nut ha- no other fsourt'c 
than the diHurence iu the degree of fertility be- 
twe«n different portions of tlie soil: it attributes 
its oriL'iti and development to no other |)rineiple 
than the cuutiuuul rise iu the market price of 
food, and it makes tlie difference between a gen* 
end price current, retrulated by the expen-ci e<ni 
netlifl with prcKliution in locaiiiie- where Ihe^- 
expenses are j^rento^t, nud the partit^ular net OoM 
U\ the other p'jriiiHis of the sdil, the mea-iurc of 
the rent that ea( h of tlie latter afford-, or is 
m^t|F*f^ to aHord. — Hiean)o'<< tlieory wiu of 
course widely taken into considenition by the 
economic world. It pave, or seenicd to irive. the 
explanation of n c ertain numlK-r of fa< i-^. whii h. 
at the time when it originated, were receiving 
mtach attention from the public. Moreover, many 
writers actxpted it fully; and it was ni't until mir 
daj tlMt it found decided opponeutit. Attacked 
Urirt in Engbind by Prof. Jones, of Hallebury, it 
was afterward ri'v<fikile<l by adversaries \v1io<e deni- 
aiii extended even to the principle to which Smith 
iiad given his adhesion. — A very distinguished 
.\inerican eroii'<n)i-t, Mr. Carey, has deiiie<l that 
the natural fertiiiiy of the soil ia among tlie 
oaosea productive of rent. In hia view, rent has 
no oilier M»urcc than the expenses suorcssively 
incurntl in the intert'st of protiucthm. And 
among these exiM>n!k.*H he includes, besides those 
of which the iandu under cultivation have been 
the direct object, the construction of roads, canaltt, 
and any means of communication deMigiU'd to 
facilitate transportation and to render tiie markets 
•eoeMlbte to products which, if they could not 
have reached them, wniihl mH have Ixen de- 
manded of the soil. ilr. Corey, moreover, has 
endeavored to demonstrate that RIcardo was en- 
tirely wrong in regard to the order in which 
cultivation has taken place, and that it ban not 
htgan with the most fertile lands, but with thow 
most easily cleared, or the nearest to rentn"i of 
eoOBuntpliiin. Taking Mr. Cnn-y's opinions in 
their plain sijpiiflcniion. they com^ist in denying to 
the lami it.seif any participtition in tlio formation 
of rent; in attempting to prove that all this rent 
repn-sents only the n-muner.ition for advances 
Bade to render the soil amenable to eullure; in a 
word, that rent is and can be uoiy a simple crea- 



I tion of human industry. — Such is also the point 
of view from which rent was rogardcd by a man 

whost" premature lo-s science cjin UOt tOO deeply 
deplore. M. Bustiat, dreiiding the oonsequences 
of any doctrine which seem«l to autlioriEe the 
adndssion that wealth eonhl exist which was not 
exclusively the pro«lui:l of servici > or of human 
efforts, started with the san»e idea as Mr. Carey. 
According to him, rent is and can be only the 
interest on the capital invested in clearing the 
soil and preimring it for prodlM^ioD. Only M. 
Bastiat recognizes that rent may ofHnir without 
the proprietor having to make any sacrifice to 
reap tlie benefit of an miexpected increase : and 
this cose he explains by reinarkiiur that there is 
nothing peculiar in landed pn>|)< rty ; that what 
creatc-s the vahie of the services rendere<i by 
every employment of human industry, whatever 
agent it may use, is not alone tlie efforts made by 
the producer, but also the efforts Spared to the 

(coiisumer; and that the latter, whenever his wants 
increase, pays mora for the service rendered him 
in savinir him the more cosily efforts he would 
have to make to provide for himself without sin h 
ai<I. It is much to be n>grctted that M. liasiiat 
did not have time to make a pn*cis<> nnd well- 
arranged statement of his ideas before his death. 
It was in connection with the treatment of real 
estate that he announced them, in the clever 
lH>ok he publi.shed under the title of "Economic 
Harmonies." The Ki>ecial chapter that he pro- 
posed lo devote to rent waa scarcely outlined, 
and what has been preserved of it consists only 
of incomplete frairnji iils, in which the author's 
ideas are not clearly diticeroible. — Such are the 
principal opinions to which the existence of rent 
has given rise. Their antaironism is very marked. 
While some attribute the formatiua of rent to 
tlie co-operative action of natura in agrlcuttnral 
lalK)r, otin-rs, den\in!ridl influence to this action, 
consider rent tmly as the remuneration for the 
expenaes and efforts by which mankind have 
succeeded in transforming tlie earth into an instru- 
ment of priniuction. Wu will review the wh<ile 
sidijert, and attempt to ascertain the truth amid 
the otwcurities and complications which have 
hitherto hindered Its successful investigation. — 
On';/in of Ui-nt. There are, in the first jilace. two 
things which it seems to us iropoHsible to contcat. 
One is. that the earth is endowed with fertility; 
the «>lhi'r. that it is nut equally so in all jmrls. It 
is a fact no less evident, that this fertility does 
not even need tlie co-operation of man In order 
to inanif<-st it-elf. In the nic-t um tiltiv ated con 
dition the land never fads to U- co\cred with 
vegetable growths, some of which can supply 
f<HMl antl support animals whosf flt sh may be 
eaten: and il is the laud which, b}' insuring lo 
the human race at the iK'ginnisg harvests already 
pnnluee<l, has pennilled it lo escape the de»l rue- 
live elTe<>ts of famine. f)f course, men had U> 
\tc at the troulile of gathering the fruit. )»ul]iiig 
up die roots, and catching the game and llie tisli 
oo which they subkistvd; but if such effort* had 
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alone the power of conferring vahic on llie prod- 
ucts which the earth of iUiclf put within their 
reaeh. it Is none the h-ss true that whi-n- llicse 
products were more abundant or more easily 
ol)tainul)le. It-s i :lor i wiw nmled to appropriate 
them, to adapt them to use; in a word, to convert 
them into cxchiinpenble weallli. Well, it is to 
this natural fertility of the eartli, which ha« from 
the bcgiDoinj; put its iuhabitauts ia the way of 1 
obtaining means of subsistence which were not 
wholly the fruit of their lalmr evcii. that rent 
owes its origin. Kent is the surplus realized over i 
the expense of productkm, and wherever It was 
IKKsihle to thoH! who, In any way whatever, 
labored to gather the fruits of the earth, to amass 
more of them than thehr personal necessities re- 
<|uirr-d. there was a surplus to their advantage, 
which was rent, and rent very evidently due to 
the fertility of the portion of the >oil on which 
Hicir inthistry hud Ix-en emi>loyei! — The most 
savage tribes have nothing to learn in this regjird. 
They contest with each other the occuiwition of 
places where the waters most abound in fi»ib. or 
where the land furnishes the most game or fruit; 
and this is iK-cause tliey well know that sis long as 
they keep exclusive possession of it, tlicy will 
derive from a given amnttnt of elTort, time and 
fatiirne. a quantity of the means of '-ub-*i>tence 
superior tu wimt they would obtain on less fuvoretl 
portions of the soil: In a word, an actual excess 

over the exjx rises of ]n i luetion. whieh would 1«! 
everywhere else leM uiuply repaid. — We will 
my more. From the first, the earth must. In 
< > tfain places, have eotifern il a rent on those 
wlio as yet knew only how to gather its spouta- 
neotts productions, as otherwise dvlUxatlon could 
not have arisen and commenccfl to advance. 
While most <tf the savage trilK-s were exliaui^ting 
themselves in efforts to And enough to prevent 
them from dying of starvation, others, mon; fa- 
vored, obtained, without any more skill or clTort, 
n'sourccH more than sutllcient to supply their ne- 
cessities; and the latter were not long in bettering j 
thehr condition. Free to provide In advance for fa- 1 
ture consiimption, it Ix-eame iMi>;-<il>le for tliem to 
devote leisure to occupations other than the were • 
search for food. They could make weapons, tlie I 
imph-ments nee(hil in li^-hinir and hiiniin!:, ami 
the means of deriving m<»re prolit from their labor; i 
and In the end, they could amam the provisions | 
or <'apital wIioh' po-i^t-^^sion would enable them to 
undertake the breaking up and cultivating the 
land. We may safely astsert, tluit, If Providence 
had not so disposed things that the cartli offernl | 
in some places, to its earliest inhntiitants, prmlucls ' 
whieh It did not take all their linn- and cafB lO 
obtain, the s;iva:^« manner of life would never 
have i-omc M an end: men would to-day Tic still ' 
wandering naked and hungrj*, a prey to invim i- 
blc poverty. disiinguiiiiH'd in no respect from the 
animals called Into existence at the same time I 
with tlien)-<ive> —The invention of the art of 
agriculture did not alter the natur(> of the primor- 
ddiil fact There had been, dtiriug previous peri- I 



<k1s, lands which had yielded to those who sought 
their producta, mote than they needed for mib- 
sistence ; there were, under the new order of 
things, lands which yieldc<l to those wlin culti- 
vated them, more than w as necessary to com|H*n- 
sate them for their trouble and expense. Wher- 
ever, after deducting the amount of the advatic«»s 
they re<|uire<l, lands left a surplus, this surplus 
constituted a rent. Wherever, for example, two 
workmen micoeeded In realizing, l>pyond the re- 
turns due to capital immobilizwi with a view to 
production, pniducts in a quantity suflJcient to 
provide for the consumption of three, the rent 
was eipiivalent to the ]>art of the resources neces- 
eary for the subsistence of a man and to pay for 
his services; and this rent was the result of the 
fertility of the soil ; for, at jHiints h vs f.ivored, 
tlie same amount of work would not have ohtaiuiHl 
a like surplus; and at certain points it would not, 
ha<l it Ix-cn employed, have even oI)tain< d eiiouirh 
to imlenHiify those \\ ho had made the exiH'iidiiure. 
— Tlic reader will see, that, like Adam Smith, we 
attribute tlic origin of rent to the existence in the 
soil itself of forces or properties nnturally pro- 
ductive. Thanks to the assistimre these forces 
give men whenever they reqtiire it, tiicir eilorts 
ol>taln. besides tlie remuneration which is their 
due, an excess which may l>e so dispo-nl of as to 
favor oilier kinds of consumption than ttiat of 
agricultural laborers. Never has this aid been 

lacking to those who have souirht it. It was this 
which, even before agriculture was commonly re- 
sorted to. supplied unfortttitate mvage tribes, in 
|vissesviMii of LT'""! tithing and hunting divtrii ts, 
witJi means of .Mihsislence sufficiently abundant 
for them not to i»e comjH'lled to sacritice all the 
time .it th' ir di^po'^al in search for fixsl: this it 
was, lo<i, which, in ages n)ore advanced, by I»er- 
mltting proprietors of cultivated land to harvest 
more products than they expended in production, 
gave them the power to remunerate lalwrs other 
than thoM' expended on the soil, and to call into 
existence manufacturing and commercial classes 
and give them a position nf continually Incrmsing 
imp»>rtance in the ranks of the i>opula!i'>n. — B<«- 
forc examining the systems which arc not in har- 
mony with this opinion, or which dHTcr from It, 
there is one a-«si rlion in refi pence to which we 
must enter into some exphuiation; for if it were 
well founded, rent could be regarded as bavfaf 
no other ori'.'inal cauM- than fh'' power of the 
earlh co-o]Rialing with the lalwn- devoieil to olj- 
taining its prwiucts. Tlds as>erlinn is. that there 
is no rent in countries where land is so abundant 
that every one is free to appropriate to himself 
audi a portion as he likes without cnmpeiUiatiOB, 
or for a trifle. Rossi anil some other economins 
have freely admitted the fact, and M. Bastiat lias 
found in it a |t*iint of sup|x»rt for his system. 
Let us sc>e where the truth lies. It is certain, that, 
where land Is abundant. Its products have liiile 

'-ale value. hi eaii--e they h;»\e fiw i un-niner< snd 
lack a market; but diM*s it follow, ilutt. on the few 
portions where cultiVBtion exisla^ those who em« 
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ploy It do not find In tbe orlfhwl properties of 

tlif soil an nid cmiii' ntly ]ir<>fltjil>lo. ami do not 
obtain crops out of prDporliun to thi-ir t'florts for 
•ulxsLstcncf? Svipi>oHf a country where nil the 
people l ulliviitcd land, and whorf tli< y couUl not 
b^'U provisions to ni'i^libors Ixjoausc the- latter were 
aM well providiil for ns tliem*c-lvt«<: the l>enefltt!nt 
clZfctii resulting from tUe cooperative action of 
the soil would Rtill l)c felt. In Riich a country, no 
one would try to n ali/.f a surplus which could 
find DO purduuern: every one would only demand 
of the Mil the means of subsfstence required for 
his own family: InU. as little labor wmiM he nec- 
cNHary to obtain thin, the bualMnduuui would en- 
joy Umg periods of leiflore: and leisure is always. 
t<» thi>se who know h'>\v tn cinplny it, a source of 
wealth. The time uot required in cuilivutiug 
land, they would employ in making artides 

adaptc(I to safisfy otln r demands than tlioso of 
ImnRcr. Tlu-y would inak»! clothing, furniture 
and dwellings; and lhi M> are products whose ac- 
quisition \v«u!!(! Im" due to the co-opi*ration of the 
^:ind with tlu ir efforts. A reliL-f from incessant 
labor, and K■i^uru that can be empluye^I in repro 
ductire occupations, are what the enrtli giveii 
those who cullirnto it. whenever they do not 
l(DOW what to do with the surplus it yicldft. This 
is, in reality, rent, under a form sufficiently char- 
acterised.— But, let tis observe, things have never 
fM , urn d altoirother in this manner. Wherever 
cultivation of liie soil has l)ccome established, it 
liaa never alone attracted all persons, and it has 
nlways found con-;unn r>; who did n^t share in its 
labors, bo far back a« wu can truce in liiMlory, 
we And no social ai^gregation without magis* 

tnites, prifsls, siiliiiers tmd artisan^, a'l sui>p<ir1(il 
from the portion of the cro|w which the a.i;ricull- 
ural population could spare; and this portion 
was no other than the r \i f^'< ]iroilnri d hy the 
land. It ha.s often hn n ailinnt il that r- nl long 
was, and still is. unknown in .some parts of North 
America. " But lately," says M. Rossi, in speak- 
ing of the idcsis of the phymiix-ratos on the net 
pm«I-.:«t of the land, "there was no rent or scarce- 
ly any rent in America, and yet there was a great 
abundance of all the ncccMmrfes of life, and the 
cours*' of Kxiely was toward L^n at p^>^JK■rity nn«! 
rapid development." It is true tliat the conditions 
andcr wlalch the ooloniaation of North America 
ha* been cfffrti d. dilTt r in all ri-^p< ( ts fmui those 
which governed the formation of buciul bodies in 
the old world ; but the opinion of M. Rossi is, 
Dfrerthelrss, incorrect. One thinij which dtHs not 
exibt in America, or exists there only iu a very 
fSew localities. Is the practice of hiring farms, and 
the reason for it is sim|>ly this ; As land there 
coitts very little. thos<' who wish to till it, buy the 
gnmiMl on which they Kettle; and the ac<|uisition 
OOOBtabut little in the list of expenses incurred in 
their Industry; but there Is In America a town pop- 
ulation, who buy, either f< >r consamptlon or export, 
the sorplus which the local circumstances bring 
into auurket, and the agriculttulsu retain, by their 
riglit as proprietors, an actual rent. It is also true 



that nowhere in America doea the mirphis bear a 

delinitc relation to the expense of production; no- 
where iu that country di>cs the a^icullural class, 
after having recovered its adrancos. offer the other 
cl!LS}»cs as much of the means of subsistence and re- 
munerate as Wi ll tht ir MM N ices; and it is just this 
which caust'S lutch un abundance and so many ele- 
ments of life and prosiHirity in the Uni»>n. 8onio 
writers have thought that the surplus which Amer- 
ican cultivators havf to dispasc of should not be 
considered as the result of the natural fertility of 
the soil, but simply a return for the capital in- 
vt"-tcd in their opt ral ions. One nccfl but examine 
the matter closely to sec that it is quite otherwiM-. 
It is not because the general rate of profit is very 
hiLrh in America, that the land there brings in a 
good return to those who take advantage of its 
fertility: it Is, on the oontrary. because the land 
cultivated, vhieh is Still wholly choice land, re- 
turns mui h, ihut the rate of profits is high. Capi- 
tal goes where it brings most. In America, as 
everywhere cKe. it is not invested in manufactures 
or commerce, except when it w ill yieltl as nuich 
as if employed in agriculture; and it is the umouut 
of the net in<-ome from the soil which largely re- 
pays cultivation, that secures to all investments of 
savings, and to every employment of human ac- 
tivity, the ample remimcnition they receive. As- 
suredly, If the vast territory of America were 
only comjwsi'd of lands of a lr>w deirree of f i r 
tility. the expense necessarily incurred to obtain 
subsistence l^om them, would be more consider- 
able, !iirri( ultural capital would |)rodn< e li -s, and 
neither the geuerul rate of protlts nor thai of wages 
would be maintained at the heiglit they have now 
attained and are ei>ntinuin;? to k«H'j>. — Europe 
does not lack countries where laud is abundant, 
and has only a low sale value. It is incontestable 
that rent exists in tliesc places; ami us the facts 
which give il a distinguishing chara< teri^lic are 
of a nature to throw much light (m the (juestion, 
we will say a few words in regard to them. In 
llunjrary. Russia, and many parts of the original 
Polaud and the principalities of the Daiiulx'. the 
rural population, held in servitude, or but recently 
having ceased to be so held, are, in general, too 
jxior and t«H) ignonmt to purchase the land and 
subject themselves to the risks and perils conse- 
quent upon settlement. What is the resnh f It is 
that the proprietors, like .Vmk rienu agriculturists, 
cultivate and harvest on their own account. Ordi- 
narily, they leave the laborers, as their wages, the 

use of a piece of land, which the latter ( ultiN ale 
for the supimrt of their families, and for whiih 
they arc bound to g1\<' two or three days' labor 
jw r w« ( k to the rc<-t of the estate. This arrange 
meiil ch arly shows whereui consists the rent of 
the proprii !< r li i- the result of the employment, 
on ids laud, of the time which the lol>or«'rs can 
spare from that which gives thorn their own sub- 
sisteiii e .\nd let it lie obs^-rvcd, that this time 
can be attribute<l by the laborers to nothing else 
than the natural fertility of the soil whoee cultiva- 
tion ftinkliea them their whole living. When- 
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«Ter the labonn devnto to other Adds than those 
■which they are permitted to i njov, two days' work 
per week, the eurpluH ovi r iht; fii ucral exi>ense0 of 
production, the rent is but little inferior to two- 
thirds of the total product. — Now, there are, in 
these same countries, some places where reside 
either colonists of foreign origin, or {leasants in 
full possession of the lands they cultivate, who 
often have more land tban they can till. This Is 
the case in America. Does any one think tliat ; 
rent does not exist in such places, as well as in the 
rest of the eountryf If so, be is greatly mistaken. 
The part which rcverta to the proprietors, in rases 
where the laborers give tbeir fields two days' labor 
ereiy week, the eidtlvators retain for themselvee 
when thev arc absolute niHMers of the soil, and if ' 
they do not harvest it, it is because they find they 
can more profitably employ the time which they 
refrain from d<"voting to ncrriciihure. — In wlmt- 
ever way we look at the qm siion, on whatever 
aide we take hold of it, we must always end by 
recognizing that the earth gives riw to rent, and 
that, even where the conditions of society are such 
as to prevent all Ix'ing derived from land which 
it might produce, there is a compensation for this 
In the lebore It affords that can be employed in 
other avoeatioas. — Let us eouie to the theory 
adopted by both Carey and Bastiat. They deny 
that the earth can add anything: of its own to the 
H'stilt^ of labor. In their vi< w. l;in(l is only an 
instrument, an agent, of production, which wan 
employs, and not a single element can be found in 
rent whi<'h is not wholly tlie iirodiief of the ex- 
IK-xiK' ineurred to render the land fertile. M. Bas- 
tiat thought, that to admit the co-operative action 
of the soil in the benefits connected with jiriHluc 
tion, would be to recognize that weaitli might e\ 
isl which was not due to labor, and that the earth [ 
had the power to create such wealth. Let us look 
at this point. No one, surely, of any repute among 
economisi.M, has nniintaiiu-(| tliat unytbing which 
nature lias prepared for the xxac of human beings, 
baa value before having been the object of some 
kind of labor;* but, p^i^itiiiL.' this principle, i'* it 
the less true that the earth, if it docs not furnish 
things which already have value, does afford 
thos^' .idaiiled to re<-eive it, iiinl tlinf. whenever it ' 
furnishes these things in suilt abundance or mi i 
easily obtalnaMe that the labor employed in com- 1 
municating vaUie^ to them co.«?s less than if pro- ' 
duces, there re»idts an excess over the e.xiM ii^e in- 
curred, which is not found when the efforts of 
man an- oiherwi-e everted? Here is the funda- 
mental iHjint of tlie di^eiiv^ion, the pf)int of fact. • 

• Siin ly M. I^i-fV c an n<>i think !h:it iiovi 'i, Flri ;iri«, | 
Vim, til-' )ihy«i<» riit. », llmii' .' .tt.l iIIik . lin-tiitt, Wti.iii U v, 
anil .ii; (111- other • ! •ii:iimi>ii' wliK luiv !■ < ■ iii-uli thi > :iii-m' j 
of vitlii.- 1.P ]\f in hi;miin dotlfr, tliMU'.-ht Ili- r- .i.'iM i • iim [ 
<lfiimii'l for unytliiii;: i Xf^-liI thn) on whir li Iiihor hud 

<'Xp< iiilr<l' How \M>ul<l hi- ni l ■ .iiur for thf Till n of uml' vi l 
o\iv*i uiiiKf, qimrrit-r. etc., oiiil ubal is uurc, fur Uiv tiUu< oj 

* lirn- >t. Pii>-.\ f ill- into fhi- i-rror i poiiivil oiti hj-..'«lorch 
in bill I^>lit. Kcoii.) nf foiiloumituc tbo pnxluitiiui of articUw 
wUehhsTOvalaewllb the pradoeUoaorilwIrvslM^S. J.L. 



To atnnn that this surplus would not be reaiiaed 
without taking the trouble to obtain it. is to say 
little; for that is not contested. What should be 
proved is, that it would be possible without the 
cooperation of the earth, and that there are In- 
dustries not agricultund or extractive which have 
als4) the i>ower to produce rent.t Now, this proof 
is wanting, and surely never will he given. As 
to the objection that ft Is demand, which, by as- 
suring n value tn the agricultural siirplu*, has 
alone the power to create it and to convert it into 
wealth, and that demand eonstltates aa action 
purely human, it has its respvmset; in what has Juat 
been said in reference to the assertion, that then 
is no tmit In regions when the land, whUe waft* 
ing for a more complete private appropritition. 
has as yet little or no exchange value. — It i« iu 
vain for one to seek to delude himself. The land 
alone returns more than is needed to pay wagea, 
interest and profit on the capital re<juired to cul- 
tivate it; and as there is no other way in whidi 
labor can be applied to obtain a like surplus, we 
must recognize in the existence of rent the result 
of a co operative action exercised by the earth 
itself. It would ha wrong that the fear of having 
to admit that there la a gift ftom God, now the 
e.xclu>ive share of a certtiin number of hU crea- 
tures, should influence our opinions; for this gilt 
is an evident taxA; and besldea. without ft, ft 
would have l)cen utterly imposMMi for humanity 
to fulfill its destiny in this world; and, if this 
gift has not oootlnued the common doniilB. k ia 
b^TMUse it has ])1eiised its author that It dMNlId 
produce its beneficent etiect only on coodltihui Of 
t>eroming an object of private appcopriatloiL. 
All this it would Ix! Tcry easy to demonstrate, 
were this the place to do so. — It reniHius for us 
to make a few observatiooa on the partietdar 
points which characterize the theory' called Ricar- 
do's. This theor>' fully admits the existence of 
protluctlvc properties in the soil, which belong to 
it; but it accords to it the power of creating rent 
only in virtue of the feet diat these qualities are 
not e«iually di-trHniii d through it. Thi- is tak- 
ing one of the circumstances which concur in 
producing the differences In the prioe of rente for 
tlie c:iii-e \vlii( h i;ives rise to than. The origin 
of rent, an we have said, is the power of the laud 
to return to those who cultivate It more pradnctt 

than they need for tin ir «ul>ststen( c and the re- 
covery of ilx' amount of their adviinees ; and 
wherever the lands are adapte<1 to do that, any 
one who desire- can ot>t!»in from tliein thi-st-xci-ss, 
that is to -ay, a nut. Nor is Lliere any newl. as 
liicjirdo supposes, of artoo in prices in onler for 
rent to becin: rent appears the moment when the 

; Thi- incumc fioui t*l<niu> and mora] qtullUeo, Itrini: duo 
to th. - iMiiinii fwttlity" or " prwlnellve power " of lite 
iniud. iK-aK m nmoy points of KMinblanrr to what M. 
PMmr trenta of nndiT ttw title " Rent of tbr fkM," I bat tons 
t'CuDniuidto pat it in ttar nme rstevorjr. Hiorrh. In hU Oonff 
ft t.'iyniittuif l^iHHifiif, dt'Tot** a rhiit»««T o-hap. v., aook IIL) 
ti> llii" •• of Tiili Mt* :iiiil Mora! Qunliti. « " 

i Tbo rt-a<li-r will kc buw fur this Ma« (rum being a n 

■|MNM.~B.J.l,. 
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SKthered crops leave » part dtsponble, and ft fa 

realizt'<l wlu'n those wlio harvest, fliidiiii: < i>iisiim- 
«ni for that part, duvuio tuoru time tu liicir work 
than they woold hvn to Mcrifice if tSuef Hmited 
thfir efforts to pafhcrlnfj only for ili(iii"iilvc«. 
FinaUy, it is a vury simple matter to htate how 
f«r Riciudo'a theoiyoonfoms to the reiility. Quo 
h.i"* only to examine what wovild liaiipi-n in a 
<-4ninlry whcru llie ImiiLi were ull of ihv sjiine 
quality, all adapted to remunerate labor liberuny, 
MUil ull MO flituatod an to enjoy the Maroc advan- 
tages for the sale of their pn>ducta. Well, in 
thiN cane, Kee what would ha|)i>en ! As every- 
where elae, the population wo\dd obcgr the laws 
which urged them to multiply, and as ever y wh e r e 

clsM.'. they would rise tu tli.' level of ilie subsist 

voce that agricultural labor could prtK-ure for 
them. There wonld he ao Increariag demand, 

and the < uUivators, certain of a market for that 
portion of the harvest which they would not 
•hemsehres need, would devote enoagh time to 

their labors to pather it. enou<jh tiine to obtain a 
rent. Tlie more the town population or indus- 
trial clasnes increase in number, the more would 
be demanded of the soil by cultivation, tin' wider 
would be the extent cultirate<l, atid tin- nmre 
would rent iucwnae. In such a eountry i. ..■:rr^ 
of farms would ap|x>ar; there would be found at 
the same time proprietorn pos>« sniug nion* lands 
than they could lhem.'«elves cultivate, or desirous 
of ridduig themselrea of the whole or some part 
of tbeb burden of personal labor, and workmen 
disposed to take their placr or i<> otTer |>rir( s for 
a lease, pro|x>rtioned to the amount of net income 
which they judged the soil capable of furnishing. 
The principal error of Ri( ardu s tin . ry cnnsisicd 
la aacribiag a decisive inllueuce to the riMt in the 
adMnge value of the nems of sulidstence, 
which he thoiiirht inevitable. — ^ <»(/.<•< •« irhirh iit- 
flufiu-e Ihf Viihit of lit ut. It is an iiu ontesiablc 
fact that the price of rent ha-s rii^en in proportion 
ns civiliz.it if>n and the comforts of life have in- 
cre«."*e<l in human s<k iely. li is e.sseuiiul to state 
clearly the cause s nndi r tin; influence of WhiCh 
this hais been effected. — There are three causes 
of which account has be<*n taken. One is the in- 
corporation into the soil of the capital uecexsary 
to render it mora and more productive; the sec- 
end fa the ;audual extension of cultivation, over 
lands either le^s fertile or more ililli« idt tu brine; 
under cuitivatiou than tbuM- which bad already 
been applitd to for crops; the third is the con- 
tinual iinprnvcinents in tiie application of airri- 
cultural labor and skill. We will |M»iut out their 
effects, and, as far as pnmdbie. «Mtimate the ex- 
tent of eac h — As we havr ^ aid. rent is tin- por 
tiou of the fruits of tlic eart.i olitiuned over the 
espenM'is of production or ijuantiUes neressury 
lo satisfy the demands of tleise who work tlx- 
Isnd . and, in llie suvuk^e slute. the most fcr 
tile land<« leave some i>urplu» at the dis[Mwal of 
their master* Rut as s<ion ax a population, in 
stand ni confining itself to gathering the sjiunta 
■eons pfodttctkuM of the aoU, itndertook tu dina 



its active forces, to the primitive profit were added 

othiT portions of the product, these latter being 
duu lo the immobilization of capital or tulvunccs 
made in the interest of prodnction. Before sowing 
se<'d, it was necessnry to t»rfak .and clear tin 1 in I. 
and the work, almost always long and loiUoine. 
cost mtich. This done, they had to level and pre* 
pare a »nil full of hollows and humps, in eons<'- 
• pience of the extraction of the rotjts; and then, 
to execute numerous works, some of which were 
designed lo facilitate labor, others to in.sure the 
preservation of the crops; and, by degrees, a c«m- 
sideralile amount of capital was incoriKinited into 
the Helds brought under cultivation. What is to 
be remarked, fa. that this capital, for the noet 
part, relurned imt only the amount of the inter- 
est and profits acqiUred by its employment, lnit» 
thanks to the Impulse it gave to the co-operative 
|M)wer of the earth, it made to spring up. iH-^-ides. 
a new surplus, to increase thai which existed pre- 
vious to Its ooosumptkm. Consequently, In the 
present condition of mits, the latter combine 
three elements having a distinct origin. It would 
be idle, moieover. to attempt lo state exactly the 
pro|Kirtionate part of any one of these elements, 
or even to decide what is only a suitable return 
for outlays embodied in material improvements- 
all that can be aflirmcd is. that what holds the 
lea<«t place is the primitive element and it is very 
easy for any one to assure himself of this if he 
will merely notice wherein consists that whteh 
uncultivated lands yield to the wild tribes who 
live on their natural priMlticts. The two others, 
on the cunirury, are by far the more powerful. 
Clearing of land. In our day, b very costly, and 
cert.iinly nui^t have been far rnoir' so nri'_ntrdly. 
because of tlie coarseness and imperfection of the 
processes and the instruments in use. On the other 
hand, there are farms and met.airies [('. r. , small 
farmis in France lei on halves to the cultivator. — 
Tran$.'\ where the value expended in constructions 
and buildings lor us4', fences, ditehes, and per 
nuineiit works, is equivalent to from a thinl lo a 
half of that of thi land cultivated. This explains 
why there are economists who. impressed by the 
great and constant sacrifices made with a view to 
production, will not sn- in rent anything but the 
amount of the indemnity to which these sacrifices 
entitle those who make them. — The necessity for 
a |K ople who are increasinir in nuiubi rs, to extend 
cultivation over binds lying fallow, has been 
ranked among the causes which exert a decisive 
influence on the pri< <' of n nt. The readr-r has 
seen, in wlial we luive said of Ilicardo's lliuiry, 
what confirquencea that writer attributes to It. In 
his opinion, prices rise gradually a* lalmr has to 
lake up with lands less adaptcfl to recompense its 
efforU it is the expensi- in<-urretl where it is least 
rcmuneratc<l. whieli tixes the exchange value of 
the means of sulisisr< ii( e. .iinl henc <' the ris<' and 
progressive inrn isr of rini. — People certainly 
consult, in the choice uf lantls to bring under 
cultivation, the degree of productiveness which 
those Ituida prasent at the time; and. ht the 
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uutural order of the development of labor, they 
only attack the poorer lands when the mhers 
hnve cca-stil f<> provide suflleiontly for the cxiirfn 
cie» of cuasnniplion It is un evil ili;it all laiuls 
oro not at the Kiiinc time iK ttcrantl of likcqiialily. 
Humanity would be Ix'tter off for u diiTert-nt din- 
Iribntion of the nuturul fertility of the soil from 
H lii< li it if* fed: but has this evil all the effects 
attributed to it? Does the upward movcoM.*nt 
which it tends to give the prices of products 
ri'ally take place as p4'i)[<Ic suppose? Are tlnTO 
ool uiiuivs of decline at work, whicli uu their side 
are suffldent to maintain Mtch relations between 
thi- (•.\|i<'iisc and tiu- ri <iills of proiluclion, as to 
prevent 8ufTering in the community? Thi^^ is a 
question of the utmost Importance, and demands 
a x'rioux cxamiiialion. — Wv have not tlius far 
taki n Millicient account of the inthience on rent 
and prices, of Uic proirressive development of 
kno\vlcd>;c of a-^riml! iiral affairs. Of all causes 
thin acts most cnergctic^illy and constantly, and 
Its effects are the most decisive. Sometimes it 
reduces the <'xpenses of pro«luclion by a given 
quantity of pnivisions. Sonu'times it increiuses 
the quantity harvested at the sjune outlay; and. 
in both canes, it raises the rent by incrcasin;: 
the surplus obtained after dedurtinir cxih ums; 
and, at the sune time, it arrests the rise in p'icc 
while multiplying the amount of provisions des- 
tined to meet the demands of consumption. — | 
One sinj^le ihini; initrht takeaway, from pro^jress 
in the urt of agriculture, tiie power of raiHing the 
rent. This would he if the sale value of the prod- 
vKis (liniiiiislied in proportion as labor, Iiavinj; 
become more enlightened and more jHiwcrful, suc- 
ceeded in deriving more produce from the lands. 
But. as we know, the iiieatis of subsistence have 
tile privilct^' of never waiting lon^; for u demand. 
.Vs vixtn its they lMX*ome more abundant, thopopu* 
latioii is not Ion*; in multiplying, and soon wants 
riw to the level of the Hupply. And is there not 
also a saving realized in the expense of cultiva- 
tion, an Improvement in the application of the 
efforts of labor, which does not increase the part 
of liir prtKluct wliich remains urt after expenses 
are deducted, and which ( onscquently does not 
add to the rent of the proprietors? — In what 
me:isure lias the <liiniiiiition in the exjiense of pro- 
duction due to the improved application of lal»or. 
served to rdse rent, and to preserve the hljsher 

prices wliicli the extension of eii!ti\ ;if:. .11 to new 
lands tended to pnMluce'/ It would In/ impossible 
to state ]Hi8itlvely: but there is no doubt that thi-s 

double effe< t has been fully produced. — Sn'. in 
the first l»lace, u liat an e< luuuy in manual labor 
the gradual imi>roveinent of the instruments of 
production h.is brouizlit alxnit. Not only p>od 
modern plowshares jK ifonn in c»ne day twice as 
much work at lea-t as tin- br>t plows of (he an 
cientK. but they break hindn formerly impenetrable 
to the shan*. and they plow the others more deep- 
ly. To reaping hooks of lirass or beaten iron have 
succeeded scythes highly t< mix-reil, under the 
blade <rf which crops fall rapidly and witliout loss, 



j which, before their invention, required a much 
I larger number of hands. A.I1 the tools and m*> 

chilli s wliich were known in the middle aires have 
bctii improve<l, and. thanks to new inventions, 
there i.H no country even but little advanced in 
agriculture, which does not contain a irood number 
of other? of qiule Ruperior ellicieney. — This is, 
however, but the smallest part of tlie improve- 
ments realized. For the productions originally 
demanded of tlie earth, simibir ones, whirb are 
lx»ih more hardy and of better yield, have been 
gradually substituted. By the side of the vege- 
tables then cultivated, or tn their place, have rome 
new species fnmi the ino^t <li>tiint parts of tlie 
giobi'!, which tiave bccu admitted in the rotations 
of crops, because of the Increase of pfodurt they 
give on alike surface. This is not all sci.n(v 
has not ceased to reveal new meaiiH of fertilirji- 
tion. >IalerialN whose power was unknown have 

a<l<leil to fh<' effc<'l of fcrtili/er-^; substuni vs th-ir 
li.ad bec-u left tinused have been mixed with arable 
beds, and have communicated to them the pro- 
ductive (pialities which were lacking; and culti 
vation has Wen more widely devclopi*d an<l made 
increasingly productive. In consequence, lands 
that were despised at the close of the last century, 
for want of Itnowledi^ how to utilize them, have, 
with small outlay, taken rank ainoni: thi- nuwt 
fertile, and some, like those characterized in Eng- 
land as poor landii, and In Prance as tean and rfrjir. 
are today considered the nv'si easily workitl. .an<l 
are farmed out at the highetit price. And as to 
the other lands, we might show some In France, 
wldcli. sixty years ago, yielded scarcely ten or 
eleven hevtolitrifs tti a hectare (/. e.. less than 
twelve bushels to an acre), which now yield ei^t- 
een to twenty hectolitres. This is an aibliiion cif 
aljout 140 francs lalxiul ^27); and it is important 
to observe that this uddition has only involved an 
increase of Icks than 70 fnincs in expense. Also, 
farm rents which did not R'ach 35 francs have 
risen to 70 or HO francs, while yielding to thote 
who paid them larger and stuer prollts. Ortainly 
this is a case where the increased power of art has 
done more, "f iNelf alone, to niise n-iit. than all 
other causes combined. — Such facts (and it would 
not be difRciilt to cite many others) attest suffl- 
ciently th ■ t (fi ( is of the successive ctujquests of 
hunmn intelligence, and how, by gradually re- 
ducing both the toll and the outlay approprtated 
to pnxiueiion, they must have incn-avd the net 
product of the land, an«l consequently the ivut. 
That they have sufficed at the same time, to pp^ 
vent the price of provisions from rising, and to 
resirain the elTe« t of tiie iiiK.nvcnienws connected 
with the extension of < uli i\ .ition to land<i of in- 
ferior ({iiality. is .so much the tnttrc certain be- 
cause there Uw lx?en efTi-cted in Europe another 
improvement, which, l»y itself alone, would hsTS 
permitted the popuhilion to double, without ie> 
course being had to new portions of the soil, sad 
without any IncrcasioL' demaml for irniin. This 
improvement is in the grituliug of grain tite 
quantity of grain, wiiicfa during tbe alsteailli 
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C<>ntiir}-, only yielded 100 lb«. of flnvir at llio mill, 
now y idtlH moru than ISO. owing to tliu succus»ivo 
improvements In the prorem«s employed. — It 
should iiNo hi- ri inarkcd. Ilint, duriii.,' the n>i(l 
die ages, the iniprovciiK-nt^ in agriculture were 
both slow and Utile marked : the aj^cultural 
chi-vM » were i_'noriMt, iirnl tlicir orrupittiuiis were 
rt'j;aril(<l wiih (iminnpt. In our day, ou thr 
ronlniry. Ihi-y are nmii- fnlii:lii< »c(l; and on the 
other siile. the n;iiui.il -l ii iicc^ Imve put williin 
their reiieh u ntuliitudeof iiivrntidiis wiiich it ln\^ 
become possible for tbcm to utili/e. Morei'vcr, 
fur the last fifty years especially, two wcII-atlesiteU 
facts have been nolic ('nl)le; one Ih tlje stability or 
the decline in the pi l< ■• of cereals in n»ost of ilic 
ad%'aucfd countries ; the other is a rixe in ti tii 
and the lea»ini; price of farms with n r:ipi<lity 
unknown at prcviou-. pi rio.ls. Tin ii' is, h.iw 
ever, one fact of cotu>iderable cuii.>MH|Ueuce, which 
•ppma Irreconcilable with the Btatement we have 
ju-t ;:iv( ti. and wliidi, on that aenxiiit, calls for 
an explaiiatiuu. This fuel ii> the dccliuu in tlie 
price of wheal in the least populous countries of 
Europe. Tlius, wheat is worih only 10 to 11 
fran< ^ a heituliin- in Ilun^iry, und only 0 to lo 
in Russia and Poland, according to the provinces. 
t>n llii- roiilrary. it has Ihcii \vi»rtli, on an avi r 
ajfe, for 111*' I i^l till year-, Hi fiaiirs 40 Ci-iilinUN 
In PniKv ,. n; fr. 60"c. in Spain. 18 fr. 74 e. in 
Fmnce, ami a little more thaa 22 francs iu Eng- 
land. Sundy, Ihi'sc fljjuri-s difTer enough to attest 
that abundance of land permits wheat to l>e pro- 
duced on cnndiiions which cease to be as advan- 
tageous ill pi<>|M)rtlon as the land becomes limited. 
Doubth-os it indeed so. A thinly scattend 
popuktion are free to sow only the better portions 
of the soil thejr occupy, and to leave each of the 
part.s wlii( li liavo ju-t fnrni'-lied a harvest, t(» re>t; 
and it is certain, that, owing to tiiis mode of 
changing the localities cultivated, wheat Is ob- 
laiiied at lexs e\pen>e tlian if tliey were oMi-^id, 
in or<l< r to supply the more uri;enl iie< t s,sili. s, to 
confine their labors more jHrsistently and coatin- 
Hou-ly to I lie muw arable fli Ids. lJut it is r ssi-n 
tial to remark tiiat western Europe hus pu.«v<eU 
through aiifti during which this mode of culture 
suflked for the exigencies of consumption, and 
yet ever}-thiDg combiucH to Ktrengthen the belief 
that it was not then provided with food in the 
same abundance nor at as low a price as it now 
iv The fallowing reasons support this assertion. 

IVtubtli vs it would 1k' inipo^s'iMi t-i prove exa< lly 
what was the price of wlteat in Fruuce five or six 
renturiftt ago. The meaMurcs of capacity, not- 
withstanding the identity of name, dilTered enor- 
muu^iy in their conteutH. not only in dilTerent 
provinces, Imt even in different parishes In the 
'•nine provinee. In tin- se<-ond plaee. llie averaire 
pricta*. when obtained, cuufouuded, under tlx- 
designation of wheat, cereals of all sorts: flnalh , 
ihe pnreha'-ing power of money was greatly in 
excess of what it is in our day. when the coin and 
paper In drculaticMi are abundant; but ii is suf 
fldeot to read, in the authentic ai tii which have 
IGO TOL III. — a7 



' »>«.caped de'^trnrlion. tlie figtires relative lo the 
price of days' work, as well as of provisions, as 
they were at the same times and in the samo 

]>la(i>*, to reco;,MMZe that the e\chaii;xe value of 
w heal w juiut Uast equal lo whiil it i.s at prebcut. 
Thus. In Kormandy. agricultural wages at the 
end of the Iwi-lfth n'ury. were eqiuvah'nt to 
less than six litres (about .">i qls.) of wheal. From • 
that time, w e see them rise by degrees to seven; 
aiul only w ithin thirty years have lliey exceeded 
eight. We are foreeil to conclude, from these 
facts, that the real price of wheat, i. <•., its ex- 
change value, has not incniLsed in that ]>art of 
France. — Now , this is what facts altesi since it 
has lieeii possible to uscerlaiii them. Fifty years 
ago the current rates of cereals in Fiance began 
to he quoted with all the acruracy desirable. 
I'uring this long spare of time the |vo]iulatiou has 
not ceased to iucreai>e in number ami in comfort, 
and nevertheless the price of wheat is far from 
having risen. Thus, starting at IsiK), the tlve de- 
cennial averages sueceedi-d each other iu the fol- 
lowing order- 10 fr. 87 c.. 24 fr. 70 c, 18 tr. 86c.. 
19 fr. 4 c . 18 fr. 74 e. Tlx' ] :■! ti, ularly high av- 
erage of the years 1810- -'0 is atuihutahle lo the 
wars of the empire, the invasion of 1814 and of 
1S1."), and the scarcity of IHK? and 1817 but after 
18'J0. pritcs fell ImIow tiie tiiruies juvvious to 
1810and 18<K); and it is a niaiii r \v< 11 worth alien- 
lion that never has rent, iu the advanced tmrtions 
of France, increaseil so nuich as since 1820, when 
tlie Side price of grain dimini-slied or remaineti 
stationar)'. — In England also, prices, within thirty 
yean«, iMve not ceased to decline. Inconsiderate 
legislation, monetary cireuui-lam < s, ;,;-,| the ef 
feels of war, had combined to render them exor- 
bitant; and. during the ten years from 1810 to 
1H20. the average jx r hectolitre rr>s( n> a little 
more than 84 francs; but from that time they de- 
clined, first to 80 francs for the decennial average, 
then to 2.'». and finally, hf fore the r> fonn in the 
corn laws, to a little less than that i.s to say, 
below their figure Ktween 1790 and 180O.— Why 
is it that the price of whe.it has not risen in the 
ntost iM>pulous i«irt of Kurope to-<lay in pro- 
portion as more land has ha<l to l)e brought un- 
der cultivation, and that wo find it &s low ia 
that the least p<ij»ulou.s? It is Ijecause, in pact 
centuries, art was ntill in its infatiey. for lac k of 
intelligence and linowledge. as well as for lack of 
properly conditioned working material, the labor 

ers could i iIh ir harvests only hy thesln nulli 

of their arm-s, and the exi>euseH of labor, compared 
with its results, were much greater lhan they aro 
t«> day. If, in the T'niii d i^iati s of Xorlh Amer- 
ica, or in the regions Wyoud the Oder, Ihe abuii 
dance of land has, on the contrary, ita effect. It la 

Im 1 au^e the ]>< oplc derive an ad vant iL'"' from it by 
nuaiis of iiupl< nu iits, hiciIkkIs and processes, of 
which eommuniti' S in former tiin<-H learned the 
Use oidy when they had already iK'gun to pre*« 
ujton one another in the territory at their dis|M»saI. 
Aineriian sgriculturists, aiilitl by implements 
which were lacking tu the people hi Ihe middle 
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ages, can turn to profit thoir naturnl advantapp!^ 
of space. Tlio!>c of the nortli of Europe arc still 
too ignorant or too poor to tie ftUe to make as gen 
eral u>(' of tlu-si- improved implcmciif»*; but they 
nevertheless do um: them; and to be convinced of 
it.oneliaalnittoolwervethat there eziitlnPbland, 
Ilimgnry, nnd even HiisKin. ii gootlly nnnilHT of 
large t>eignioriul estates, under the maii:ii;eim iit of 
men edacated in tbe t>est agricultural .schools of 
G<»nnany, who carrj* into the detail'* of the work 
the most recent acquisitions of their science and 
art«. — Finally, it U wnuu: to adopt the practice 
of considering the price uf wheat as giving the 
measure of the difiference in the expense of agri- 
cultural production in the various countries. 
What we should examine is, tbe general price of 
prorlelons, and not that of partlrnlar articles 
irilich do IK if fiirure ecjually cverywhcrp in con- 
comptloD. Wheat is cheap in the half-untilied 
countrieB of Europe; and yet It la much too dear 
for the poor jieople who harvest it. Tliey Huhsist 
almost wholly on rye; and, while in France rye 
does not occupy more than a third as much arataie 
surfju e as wheat, and in England not more than a 
fourth, in Iiu.HMia, Poland and iluugury, it takes 
from seven- to nine-tenths as much. What is the 
result? In these countries, wheat, for which a 
small number of particularly fertile lands are re- 
■erred. is not worth, ri'latively to rye, as much 
as in more advanced countries, and the price of 
the common means of subsistence there i:^ really 
higher than the price of wheat, considered by it- 
self, would indicate. On the other hand, it should 
lie obeerved, that, by the side of the products tbe 
eitenrion of wiio-4' ( uIiivMtinn tends to infrea-'^c 
the price, man continually manures the soil, 
wliich, at less outtay, insures him the complement 
of his substtence. In France. ;it ilie time wlu n 
tlie average harvest was tiO.llKi.UOO hectolitres of 
wheat, 18,980.000 hectcditrosof roenltn (a mixture 
of wheat and rye), or 30. 7tH».000 hectolitres of rye. 
there were als<'> gathered bD.-'iW.tMM) hecK litre.s of 
potatoes, more than 21 .000,000 he< iolitre8of maize, 
lni(kwlie:ii an<l mili.l. tiemly 1().(XK).0<K1 hecto 
litre-? uf small train and dr\ \ i'i:rt)d)le-.. and, be- 
sides, an immeuM' (pianii' . i t Lrnrdm products. 
Evidently if tliL-prieeof wheat had tended to rise, 
there would have iK-en found, in the increasing 
abuudiuue of oibf-r means of subsistence, a sup 
plement %vhich would have prevented living be 
ooniintr more dear. — TlHise consldpratinns and 
these facts authorise us to anirin that there is in 
the natural pro^revs of the applications of labor a 
power tHpial or superior lo that of the r8U<«c8 
which tend to au'_Mu> nt the cli:irj< - "f iiriHluciinn. 
It is this power w hieh, uutwithslamlin^ the UL-ces- 
sity of extending the clearing to lands lem adapted 
to produce, has prrV4 nii d the pri<-e of jiroduets 
from rising, and which, by continually increasing 
the proportion in which the surpltH ia realized, 
has conirilniied niovt to the rise in rent. — It is 
well lo pay serious attention tn this |ioint. If 
such liad not Ix^-n the present (oin-e of things. 
avoryUiinf would be inexpUcabk in the least con 



testable results of the progressive movement of 
the arts and of civilization. It is a fact N'yond 
doubt, tbat the more enlightened any populatloii 
is. the more they incraase in nuinlier and comfort, 
and the more tJie means of subsistence at tlieir 
disposal become abundant and improve In qimlfhr. 
No fact is better attested. The day laborers, if 
England, France, Holland and Switzerland, arc- 
not only better lodged and clothed than they were 
in the fifteenth luid sixteenth centuries, or thau 
those of Russia, Hungary and I'uland as yet are, 
ttaqr ire alio mncil better fed. Their bread is 
now composed in part of wheat, and not alune of 
rye. They eat meat and vegetables; they use less 
coarse and more varied f(K)d. Now, how cj)uld it 
be thus, if it were true that the necessity of in- 
creasing the area of ctdtivated land had resulted 
in reiiderinii ]»roduction more and more difficult 
and expensive? Under the fatal control of the Uiw 
to which Rieardo's school accord an invincible pfv- 
dominanre, we sliotdd have seen the reniunemtinn 
of the efforts of labor gradually diminish; every 
addition to tlie qtiantfty harvested would bave 
been obtained only by means of sacrifices com 
panitively greater; tlie agricultural chi.s.H would 
iiave increased it.s ranks as it Iwcame necessary to 
require more of the land; nnd the time would have 
come when the other classes, restrained bv the 
obligation tn surrender too large a ]K>rtinn of the 
fruit of their industrj', in return for their usual 
subsistence, would have been arrcfited in their de- 
velopment. Well, quite the contrary of all that 
has happened. Starting with the centuries of 
ignorance and poverty', those centuries when tend 
was s<i plenty tlmr <ni!y tin hc-t was cultivate*!, it 
has been the manufacturing and commercial clasws 
which have multiplied the most in proportion, and 
which have at the same lime amassed tbe most 
capital and wealth. Surely, nothing like it would 
have been possible if tiie contintml progress In 
a','nVultural knowle<li:e liad not ]>uf the laVxm rs 
in the rural districts in the way of di rivin:: more 
ample resources from the s'>ii, ;ind of suppiyini^ 
llie n st of tlie community witli ftHwl without hav- 
in'4 to demand prices continually hi-rher. — One 
other erroneous supposition is, that the market 
price of provisions must necessarily tend to rise, 
in order that the area of cultivation lie enlarged. 
The entire liisr<ir\ i>f agriculture atlots. on tho 
contrary, that everything in that regard 1ms been 
<udy the fruit of happy discoveries. Thus. It was 
th" in\ « iiiinn of a |>1"W with a linTsd -hnn w h'u h 
determincil the breaking up uf many aluminous 
and comi>nct htmU previously refractory to tbeef- 
foils of l:ilior. The em[ili'yment of lime and in irl 
in places wheiv they w ere unknown, has permit- 
teil the land to he sown to wheat; and it was tbe 
il!^! i>\< ry of the feiiili/iiiir ]>roperties of nniinal 
charcoal, indveri/.ed bones, and a good nunilx r i»f 
other substances iK-lon.u'ing tn the various kinplonis 
of nature, which revealed the |M>s.sibility of olitain- 
ini: rich crops froni ground reputed too \m\ot to re- 
pay the elTort.s of continunl culture. Simil triy. it 
was tlio introduction uf sainfoin on dudfcy lauds 
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that n nili n <l tlieiil|)RNlnctirc: nnd it was an iMca 
which uccurredtdTa nitk-r in tlie SpanUh army. 
Anting the long siege of Antwerp, of ftttempting 
to adapt tlie biirron sjirui of the countrj' to tlic 
■cultivation of a fi-w fri-sh V( ir< fahk-s, by burying 
in it tlic ol«I. cast-off clotbin<; of soldicrH.wbirli 
revfaifd tlje wTrft of converting tliis sand into n 
«oll which now ripens tlie best crops of Rcl^rium. 
We have one more fine example of the mnuner in 
which diMoretrien and inventioDi operate. It is 
•dminage. Is It the high price of food which ted 
to its npplication? A>*siir<<lly not; for it came to 
take iu place among the agricultural agencien and 
•expenditures In England, at the rery time when 
projti i« ioix and fanners tliouglil lin y had Iwforc 
lUem only a proApect of a decline. Thus have 
tbtefta happened, and thus will thejr continue to 
bappi'n. Man has lM*< n cast upon tliis \v<irl(J. en 
•dowcd with a faculty for improving his condition 
hen. He has arrived armed, ao as to be ahle 
irradiinlly to cxtciiil thf siic< css of his •■Iruggk's 
against nature, and the earth, very far from liavin!; 
been given to him as ground on wliii li hr would 
have to expend toil with con«tnnlly incrcasinjj; in 
gratitude, has been given to him as an atrent of 
prrMluction, for the direct aaslstance of which, 
when it should come to grow less, it would be 
-easy for him to supply lis place advantaffpously 
by the acquisition of intcllijienco destined to a<ld 
more and more to the resulla of the application of 
hi* labor. — Stmt Ofiinimi* orfginating in Aftrrd- 
iff'f 77., .<r// < «« tfif S'tfijt ff tif iif. Tlu' exi-lim c 
•of the rent of the soil, and the rise it ha^ gradu- 
ally^ taken, hare ffven birth to some wisertions. of 
whu h we niu>-I lien- say a few words. .Vdam 
Smith, after having shown thai rent was u natural 
lesult of the co^perstive action of the earth In 
agricultural labor, n-frairn d from p<ioh<ii!r faHher 
the analysis of fa<-ts, and tlie cvuminalion of iheir 
«nflf«ci|uencos. Taking the prlaclplc as la- pre 
.vulfd it. it'» r<^ull. m verthflcss. scemcil lo 1h-, that 
the » iilire rent priKCetled wholly from the pres- 
ence* in the <:oil of productive ipi.ililio. whi<-h 
would nl all times have op«'rale<l e<pinlly. and cre- 
ated from the iM giniiiiii; a wealth which wime had 
lakvn p>s>.tssion of, without leaving anything to 
the uihem. This opinion was not long, in fact, in 
srqulrfng some consist oncy. and seversi writers, 
ihrougli f nihurras«ni' Ills and amhiL'iiilic < of jjin 
euagc, which betrayed the inde<-ii»iou of their 
mhifl. did not fail to conclude tbnt the existence 
of rt iii . iiiaiiafcd from an i^xchi^ivf f u t of Tialtin-, 
and con.stitulinl a sort of inonoiKtly. having no 
other ckim to duration than its utilii'.v. The tty- 
l-iii .if Dr Aii'Ir r-nii, takni up, < niumcnii d upon, 
and formulaletl nmtheniatically by Kicanio. rame 
to add new motives to those wiii< h had given cur 
rency to these ns-erfions. Iti this system, nut, 
lK^id<-<t originating in an evil, ha<l the <lis;iilvan- 
ta}^> of incniistng only in conscqueni-c of a real 
public misfortune It wa.s the inevitable rise in 
the price of provUlons which almost alone d<'cided 
the progressive Inrrcas*-. The more the nwcssiiy 
^ exteiiding cultivation over lands as yet untitltii 



cniitrilMited lo change tlie pre-existing proportion 
)H-tween the expenditure aud the results of pro- 
duction. the larger the liKomes of tlie fwoprleton 
In-nmu' . and it was, in fact, by Ihr impoverish- 
ment of coiLsumers that tliey had tlic privilege of 
incrpa/>ing their wealth. Most of the English econ- 
omisLs received these ideas adtniriMurly. and pwv 
miilgated them. To some, rent was a monopoly, 
which forced those who did not possess land to 
pay those who possessed it more for provisions 
than their cost : to others, it was, to use the ex- 
prt ssioii «)f Serope. a restriction on the usufruct 
of the gifts wlilch the Creator has bestowed on 
men fbr the satisfaction of their wsnta Fmm 
this position to tliat iniplicd in the reiclirated sav- 
ing, Property u robbery, is but a step ; and this 
step was speedily taken. Now, It Is for us to bring 
within llif limits nf truth, conclusions that are 
either extremely exaggerated or palpably ftUse. 
If we luid to treat here of the 4)tteRtion of tiM 

right of propfTly, it would be easy for us to dt tn- 
onstrale that this ri^lil is tmsed no less ui>oii just- 
ice than upon soeial utility, and to prove after- 
ward, that without its application to land, all the 
huninn race, condemned lo a pitiless servitude to 
hunger, would aever. in any part of the globe, 
have succeeded In escnping from the miseries of a 
savape life: but, lo keep to what especially con- 
cerns it iit, there are several points which it will 
be sulQcicnt to mention. The tint is, that those 
who first began to eultlvste, did not In reality re- 
reive fo! thi tiiM Ives any otiu r rent thai) the inn- 
product whicli it was possible to obtain from tho 
little portion of untilled soil they had cleared, 
that is to say. a prnilui t so small that its with- 
dntwal from the common domain couhl injure no 
«»ne; the second is, that liy obtaining their subtiist- 
eiH'e by eultivatinn thi v rcston <! to their fellow 
hiimiui U'ings iuttnitely mure than they took from 
them. A family of savages require not less than 
four square kilometres to s«icce<.Hl in obtaining 
their support, and those? who first devoted them- 
selves to nirriculture, beint; iiicajtahie of extending 
their labor over the one-hundredth port of such a 
space. addiHl in reality to the resources of the 
community, by leaving it tin- pnMluet of the rest. 
The third is, that at the time when agriculture 
began, there were so many vacant lands that ft 
was ojitioiial for c :i« h to uppropriate to his own 
use such a part as he chose, ami that, if there were 
families who regained from doing so, it was be- 
cause they preferred cither to live by hunting, 
tishing aud gathering fniits, or to (U-voie tiiem 
selves to some manufacturing business. Such 
were the rircum.Mances which eontrolh d the airri 
eultund r^ffivu-. Certainly, nothing in what took 
place was prcjudlcfad to tlie rights of any one 
whatever; everythinir, on the contrary, in thcan- 
I'ieiit memorials of human races, attests, that, far 
from considering as (lesiHiilers tlHisc who first 
taught them agriculture, they leganUtl them as 
benefactors. — What has caused nn illusion in a 
matt« r of this kind, is want of knowledge wherein 
rent consisted, at the time when agriculture beigao. 
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LooUng' at tlip inrome which lan<l -f^uros for 
llMMe who pOKM.-^-! it, wltc-rever civili7;tii(>n U ad- 
▼mnoed. people &><tumc thai it has always given 
f'tirh rHtim*'. an»i fori:* ! th<* lalK>r nn«l <»arrifi< t' it 
h;i-. ri/-t a loug !*uti»->.»ioii of gfncratiou.s to maki- 
ii-> income what II b. CVtlainly. if it were pcM^^i 
ble to d«?<ompoiM» rent, and to wporati? its »*)nstil- 
tif-nt (•k-tn* nt'» in n ricli and flourishing country, 
• •nf would Jk- •uq)ri«o<i at the little the portion 
diTivcd from the Mill would c-ouut for in the 
whole : U woald be scart f ly |xtc. ptiMe bc8fi!i* 
wiiat tli' < iijiital i xix'ndcil in tlie intm-st of pro 
duc-tioa, mxti the KaviogH of labor due to the prog 
r««M of agilraltural Mnence, have added to it. On 
nnoihf-r •i<l*-. Ilic crrfir's prnjiairatcfl Ky th<- «1kh>1 
of Ricanlo luive not ct-ax.'d to excrtlM; an unfur- 
luoate {nflaence on many minds. Without doubt, 
th<- ficc --i'y of li ivin.: rci-nnr^c to l,'iii<!s less fcr 
tile- tlian thov u hit b had iKt-n tir>.t brought under 
fuliivation, would have enhancc*d the price of 
fiMKi, if the l-M tier application of imiiian activity 
had not come in to re^tryin oro\ er< oiii>- its elT<-<'ts; 
but. as we have ishown, sucli » tlie courM' of 
things; and, if that n<t*-s>ily acted as an ol»stacle 
to the bc«t which niiirlil have lieen reali/iMl, never 
was It a ca«i>e of diiuini-hing the wealth already 
acquired. — Everything, after all, in the part of 
the queatton which ocmpieR m. may be mluced 
to a knowlc <L'c u liether the existence and devel- 
opment of rent imptMcs on the coat>iuuers of the 
fniita of the earth ncrUtces which might he 
spared thi m. Now. Iliis would !«■ true only in 
CaM Ihc rale of n'Ul exerciM-d some iatluence on 
pricea; and this caae. as we know, can not occur. 
Admit, for ex.iinplr. in its whftle extent, the the 
ory which >tiov. s n ut under the motst unfavorable 
lll^t. vir.. ih. theory of Ricardo. Whither will 
you be Iril? To re< fimii/e that rent, arising from 
the ne( . -^iiy of extending cultivation to ground 
of h-»» fertility, in only an inevitable result of the 
enhan<-ed price of prrKlucls whose attainment Ix- 
comes more and more diflicult. In thi^ theory, it 
la not because rent aris<-H and increases that prices 
rise; It is, on the contrary, because pilccs rise, 
that rent Is created and increases. Society Is 
ofilii/'d, under jM-nalty of dearth, to pay a price 
for the nL<ce!>.HitieH of life which m < un s the pro- 
dticer* remuneration for the char l'i- iniiK.M-d upon 

them l>y th<' cultivation of tin- wnr-^l lands whose 
culture is indis|>eDKable; and hence arise bcnetlt« 
to the poMeMHira of the other portions of the soil, 
which wcure to them a n nt nim h the lar-rer 
RH their cxj»cns<->i of pr<Hluciion are relatively les-. 
Admit the dorlrine containeil in this article, which 
is in o\ir opinii'ii much more simple anrj tnie, 
and you will arrivtf at j-onchisiotis more de- 
cisive. It the fM-culiar tiitu -sof the earth for 
production, which, by pi rmitlin.' it to return to 
thoi«o who cullivsite it more priHlucts than they 
need In onler to suii>i>.t and receive a return for 
their advances, which hrinpt about rent. Thcmore 
perff^t labor becomes, the more U the amount 
of the exjH nscH incurred In it, in pnnMirtion lo 
the quantities harvested, reduced, and the more 



I the cxce<w which is converted Into itBt lacrea^es. 
If it is true tliat ttic necessity of enlaiging the 

I amble domuiii temU to increase the price of pitK 
lUu lion. this tendrncy <in(»unters, in the nilvan 
lages connected with the hucce*«f»ive iuipruvtini tilii 
due to hnnan ingenuity and skill, a <-ounierl»al 
ancing power more than sufficient to restraiu it. 
and thu is why the consumption of provisiuDsi 
iH-comes at the same time exteudi-d and improved 
in all countries when the people become more 
advanced and enlightened. Thus, rent is nothing 
t Isf than the product of a gift of nature which 
men arc permitted lo turn to more and more profit, 

! and whose increase is only an effect of the general 

ilcvclopment of pr -i" rity And thi- is mi inn-, 
tliat if it hod pleux-d Pruvideuce tu iucn-aM.- the 
fertility of the soil a few degrees more, the price 
of provisions would have f>ccn less, and of n nt. 
more. In the beginning it must have rixjuircd 
less labor to obtafai subKbtenoe, ami, after defray* 
ing exiM-n-i s there would have n inaineil a sur 
plus, a ni t i>nKiuct, much greater than that whit li 
[ is now realised under the name of n lu. — The 
I reader will now see how little foundation there is 
for the charges bnmght and lanientatiou-s ma<ie 
against the existence of rent. Under whatever 
aspect the question is viewed, whatever theoiy we 
adopt, rent appears only as the result of efrrum- 
slances whicli it is not in the |K)wer of injm to 
I change, and not as a portion deducted, to the ex- 
I cluMve advantage of some, ftom the reaottroes ac- 
quin d hy oilu r-. Mniio]K>ly i> fh' n a very siu- 

igulurly chosen word when applied to the existence 
of rent. To be sure, the eaith is limited In extent. 
I an<l men can neither iTicrease i's ^nrf u c n^r < x 

iteud to all its partij labi>r equally pnxluctivc; but 
does it follow from this that there is an>tl)ing in 
cotnmon between the !i]>propriati<iti of land and 
the concurrence of ciii uinsianees wliich con.sti- 
tutes a monopoly? All have not a lot of laud, it 
is true; but have all a share In the posaemion of 
things which, like the earth, owe their sale value 
and the jx>'.>ihiliiy of producing * revenue, to the 
development of the productive capacity of human 
society? Land, unlcn Iniquitous and hurtful 
laws immobilize it in the haii<l> of privileged 
I classes, is traiumittcd and exchanged liifcc houses, 
manufactories, contracts for stated paymenta. or 
I stock in any indii-trial enterprise WlK^ ver has 
savings al his di»|M>sul. is free to acquire a greater 
or lew poriion of it. and those who posaeas It are 
so far from deriving e\( lu^iM- aih antages from it. 
thai Nome among them may always be found who 
arc ready to give up what tlicy have, for capital 
from which tliey hope for a better revenue. The 
poKsesttion of laud or of any other .'-orl of wealth, is 
SO simply a matter of lastc or convenience, that 
there are times when, even w iih a like product. It 
is not the kind of investment most Mmgbt after. 
To go to the essence of things, thcn> is n«>thing in 
the asMertions we have Just examined, which 
might not apply to the inequality of fortune* 
even; for prop* rty in land i> only one of the f.<mi« 
I tmder which exists this inequality, which, bom 
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with bocicty itself, will assuredly last as luug us 
soeietj. H. Pamt. 

— Besides the questions trcntetl of in the uliove 
Article, tbci^ Is one whicb hu been mentioned in 
the articles C"o«t op PiionrrTtox Jiml Dkmand 
AKU SuiTt-Y. it is, whether rent i't>ustitute!« a part 
of the cost of prmluction. Wc think we can not 
do better than to quote the opinion ho clearly 
Mated by Mill. (Princii)Ic8 of Pollt. Econ.. book 
iii.. cliap. v.): " Hent, therefore, forms no part of 
the c<mt of pnxluctiou which determines the value 
of Hfrrirultural prodnoe. Circunuitancefl nodoubc 
inny 1m- ( Miicrived in wliich it noL^it ill >o, and 
very largely, too. We can imagine a country so 
fully peopled, and with all tta cultivable Boil m 
<'onipIrti ly rx r iipii'd. tliat to j^rixliu e any addi- 
tionnl quaniity would i e«piire more lal>or than the 
produce would feed: and if we HuppoMC this to be 
Che condition of the whole world, or of n country 
debarred from foreign supply, then, if iM)pulutiun 
oontlnued incrcitsing, both Uie land and its prod- 
u<"e would really rise to a monopoly c^r scarcity 
price. But Ihi* state of things never can have 
r«'ally existed atiywln re. unlotfs possibly in some 
small inlnnd cut olT from the rest of the vrorld; 
nor U there any danger whatever that it shouhl 
oxi-t. It " eiialnly exists in no knowu rr^iun ut 
pns«.'Dt. Monopoly, we have seen, citn take effect 
on Talae only through limitation of i^vipply. In 
all I (uuilrie'* "f any cxl^'iit, llnTe is nmrr < iiliivuMi' 
land than is yetcultivaK-d; and, while there is any 
such inirpUw. It is the same thin^, so far as that 

qviiility of land i< ronrntird, if tliere were an 
iaHnile quaniity. Whut is practically limited in 
supply Is only the better qiulltles; and even for 
tho»i', vo much n nt can not Iv demanfled as would 
bring in the compel it ion of the lands not yet in 
enttiviition; the rent of a piece of land must be 
somewhat lc^^s than the whole excels of iis pro- 
diictivenc'^s over that of the In-st land which it is 
not yet prot^tahlf to cultivate; that is, mURt be 
about e<|M:i1 tn the excess above the worst land 
which it 1- pn titable to ctillivatc. The lond or 
the <-apital mo><t unfavonibly circumstanced amonjr 
thoKc actually employed, pays no rent; and that 
land or capital determines the cost of production 
whi< h rc;rulatt s tli<' valm- of the wliolc prudim-. 
Thu«, rent i», as we have already seen, uu cause 
«f value, but the price of the prlvflege which the 
iocqnality of the relunis ti> diffcn-nt portion^of 
agricultural pnHluce confers on all except the 
Inst favored portion. Kent, in short, merely 

<'qU!iliz<'« the pn>Ill^ of difTerent f:innin\r e.i|>it:iN. 
I")' ennhling the landlord to appro]. ri.iir all extra 
gtiitiH (K(-.i.sione<l l»y HU|K'r{orlty of tntiir il advan- ; 
tagffi. If nil landlords were tinaniniously to fori-- 
>r<> their rent. I hey would hut transfer it to the 
famicp*. without benefiting the consumer; for tlic 
existing price of com would still be an indinpon- 
sable condition of the prtwlnctlon of part of the 
ttisJin^ su|ip|y, ami if a part ohiaiiied that pri< e 
the wliole would obtain it. Rent, therefore, mi- 
artificially Incnsased by restrictive laws. Is no 



burden on the consumer : it does not raise the 
price of com, and is no otherwise a detriment to 

the jnihlic, than inasniurh n- if tin" '^t iie had re- 
taineil it, or impuseil an equivalent iti tin- ^lm{M: 
of a land tax, it WOttId then hnw . a fund 
applicable to general instead of private advan- 
tage." E. J. L. 

REPRESENTATION. In the political sense 
of the term, representation Is the deputing of 
the political rights of the many into the liaixls of 
a few. who, in the name of the commonwealth, 
enact and oftentimes execute the laws which are 
to iri'Vi rn the ( oniniunity . It has also in pnicticc 
grown t«) be a recognition uf localities independent 
of population, which are supposed to bo a neces* 
sary part in law iniikiiiLT, --o as to make the gov- 
erning body a reduced picture uf all the varied 
Interests of society, geographical and personal, the 
|>oIitieal rinht'iof whirh Iiave lieen recogni/-'.! — 
The act of votini; is nut a iieeessjiry eleim iil of 
representation. It is a nu re proof that the rep- 
n-senlative is the depiile4l authority for those 
who elect him. Judges who are not electetl. 
adminisirntorH who are not elected, are in many 
resiKH'ts as truly representative in the power thoy 
wieUi as the memljcrs of the legislative body 
who are directly <leputed hy the |H'ople. Even in 
monarchies the king may represent, and in most 
instances does represent, as to his right to reign, 
till' .K iii.il will of the iH-ojilr, although the exist- 
ing generation may have had no instrumentality 
to expresa its will on his right to rule. —The 
deveIo]vd modern state everywhere, where civil- 
ized conditions exist, acts in a representative ca- 
pacity. Only in the case of governments which 
nre still in an undeveIope<l condition is the will of 
the monarch the ostensible rule of action on his 
pari. In the constitutional state the will of the 
monarch, as expressed in the laws and in admin- 
istrative decrees, acts in the name of the iK'ftple. 
and he ba.'K>s bis justification of conduct on the 
assumption that it is expressive of that will, and 
that bis kingly office is representative of the whole 
Ii«'opli-. In that si-nsc the history of representa- 
tion is part and parcel of the history and devdop- 
ment of the Idea of the state as contradistinguished 
from ix Tsonal government. Kvi ti I.i>ui> XIV., 
when he said rrtul c't»t iim, ix-cognized the fact, 
that the state and the person of the king were two 
differ« nt things, Imt express4-d his conviction that 
he represented both in one. — In a naiTower 
sense, and the sense in which the term is used in 
tlii-4 artii Ic, rfpri'S4 iii;it ion contined to the con- 
si<l< ratinn of that form of the develop! d tnoderu 
state which gives to elcctMB in the coruniuniiy 
the right diri-ctly to depute persons, in whom th< y 
have confidence an<l trust, to represent them in a 
legislative l>ody. and to give, in advance, their 
sanction to the laws they may emict. In this 
Ken<*e representation Is quite a modern idea. The 
ancients kiH'W it not, .Mthoiijli .Xrisiutle. in his 
" Politics," speidis of a certain census, who shall 
elect a ooundl Intrusted with deliberative power. 
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who shall be bound to exercise this power agreea- 
bly to wtabltabed laws. lie speaks of a hypotlatiml 

8tate, nnd not of any wliicli down to his iicii<Ml of 
time he had auy kiiowkilm' of. Fn « in iu says, 
in speaking of the Ampiiulyonio coiiiiril, the 
Acbaian le&giio, and the Lyciaii league, iu niiich 
the cities had a eertuin jiroportion of votes iu 
accordance with their size, "that the ancient 
world trampled on the very verge of represent- 
ative f*ovcmmcnt without actually crossing the 
boundary, and that in ancient Grwcc the assem- 
bly which acted upon proposed bws and gave 
them their sanction was composed of the freemen 
themMlv(- niittiii:: in tlicir p<r<onal capacity, 
and representation was iu the adoption and pas- 
sage of laws unknown. " The votes that were 
taken in liontc were, as a penc nd rule, votes for 
executive otUcers. The tribunes and urdiles of the 
lUnnan refmblhs were not law makers, but tlicy 

had flic p"\vrr to call assetntjlies of the jieople, 
who avtumed to vote exceptional laws known as 
plebiscite. The cdUes were Judges, and even 
enmitia ruriat^i were ass<*inblies of people, not 
representatives, for the election of niajjisimtes, 
and faiws were enacted by the senate and by the 
centuries who were patricians or noblemen, men 
bound to mllilary service, and bad nothing of the 
leprescnlalive ehanu-ter in the narrower accepta- 
tion of the term. — Montesquieu was right w lien 
ho found the perm of modem representative sys- 
tein.s ill tlif fulfil s of Germany. The Tiiitoiis. 
who became the conquerors of Rome, were the 
originators of the thought "no taxation without 
representation"; tin y IkkI their r»ikni"fi , wln n-ilie 
wisest among the tribes, by a process of natural 
selection, intend of by ballot, sat to determine on 
the more itnportant meJUHMn - whirh were to t^ovem 
the tribe. They had (onMaut {lopular assemblies, 
where the popular will was expressed, and the 
spirit of iM Tional frwdoin was so .strong among 
tlii in that they elected their ekkrmen, her* log> 
and kings. — The mtetuif/einotf of early Englbih 
history was n«>t a strictly representative body in 
the mtKlem sense. Langnieiod. in bis "History 
of the Engli*li ("oustitution." says that il was an 
•riatocratk: body, lu members were the king, 
the ealdormen. or governors of shires, the kfao^s 
thegu.s, the lii>>liop«. ahlK)ts, an<I geuendly the 
prineipa mpUnte* of the kingdom. JAiputtU* 
vitan, wise men, was the eommon title of those 
who ;ith mil il it. Its t-i/f showed that it wan not 
a popular av^>nibly, as the lorgc-sl amount of sig- 
natures which have been observed was not above 
106, The jK.wcrs of the tn'ft iiit;/' fii"tt' w ere as su- 
preme aud even of witler woi"*.- than those of ]>ar- 
liament. It had the power of de|>osing the king 
for misirovirnnHnt, and English history givt-s 
several mstan< i» of the exercise of thai jtower. 
It bad the iMiwerof electing the king. It took a 
direct share in every act of government. With 
the Norman concjuest came a )M-riod of obscura- 
tion of the iH»wer of this early representative 
body, if so it nuiy Ite called, and thenceforth, down 
to 1205, no body that might be termed representn- 



tivc was in existence in Eugiuud. During the 
contest between John and the barons a parliancni 

was ronvoked, wherein sjit four knights from each 
shire, to be returned hy the sheriff. Tin re is mo 
evidence that Ihcse knights were eli < I' l. tun a* 
there was alrx'atlv niaehiuerv for eleeiiou iu ex- 
Lsteuce in the various shireti, of knighls to nunii- 
nute recognitors iu civil suits and a grand jury fnr 
the presentment of criminals, we may rcatinnat)ly 
conclude, says Langniead, that the accustomed ma- 
chinery was now made use of for the first time for 
the novel piupose of county representation iu the 
general assembly. The next instance, is In 199i. 
when two kniglits of the shire were to be called 
to the king's couticil at Westminster. These were 
directed to be chosen by the county. — The next 
great step in ndvrtnce in repnsentalive institutions 
was made by Simon de Mont fort, earl of Leices- 
ter, and althongfa he probably was not the founder 
of r( ])n s( rilativc government in England, he cer- 
tainly was, sjiys the sjime authority, " the founder 
of the house of commaot,** because it was th<> 
fln«t ]>arliament which was cont'oked in Eugland 
in which sat the burgher class, which, together 
with the freeholders of the counties, eonstituted 
the newly developed third estates of the realm. 
The writs were issued Dec. 14, 1264. whereby the 

sheriffs were directed to M liun two knights from 
each shire, two citizens from each city, aud two 
burgesses from each borou^. From that period 
until \'2\>Tt. wa-- w]>at may be termed a transiiiuiiary 
period, parliomuut being summoned with and 
without burgesses; but that year, the SSd of 
Edwanl 1 , the king summoned a parliament Uk 
meet at Westminster in >»oveml>c-r following, so 
constit uted as to represent the whole nation. The 
writs which suntmoncfl this parliament were di- 
rected, as in 1204, to the sheriff, ordering an elec- 
tion and return of two luiights from each county, 
two citizens from each city, and two butgesec* 
from each borough. Tlie inferior clergy wero 
al.sorcqnire*! to attend, so as to make this !is>4'mbly, 
whereby ihe king's necessities for money were to 
be relieved, the most general one that had yet 
]hvi\ convoked. — Tin- division of parliain< iil into 
two houses was effected early in the fuurtccnlh 
century. The commons was com p os e d of two 
elements, tlie coinmoii-; i>f the nhires an^l the bur- 
gfsjtes. The knights loied with the Imuous. Rep- 
resenlatlves of the boroughs forme«l a distinct aa> 
s»'n>bly, delil)eratingan<l voting ajnirt. Tliev' werv 
slrietly calle<l the commons. The knights joiunl 
with the commons, and this fusion, sjiys the au- 
thority last qiioteil, was the result of the exist- 
ence in the English constitution of a condition 
which distinguished it from every kintlri-<l cousii- 
tuiion in Europe, the absence of an exclusive noble 
on.sie. — Tn the continental states tlw nobles formed 
a distinct elas,s. disiiiiL'iiisliod, 1^ privileges in- 
herent in their blood, from ordinaiy freemen, and 
transmitting their privileges, and In somecountrlea 
till ir titles also, to tlirir dcsct iidants in p« rjH'- 
tuity. In Enghiud. on liie contrary, the privilege* 
oi iHrtiiliqr were oonflned to one only of the family* 
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Ibe •ctmd powessor of die peerage. Scmsof peers 

fmm tlic time of tli«.> Norman coiiqnost wen' mm 
muucr>. and on a perffct cciualily.a.s r< g^anLs U-u'ul 
ami p<>Iiti( ul itrivilegeB,wUh tliu luimbk-ht citiu-n. 
Ev» n ll>f luirio the iK«eni)ar<'. thuui:h h«' niiirht lu-ar 
a title l»y lourtf^y, wus still, 8<) long us his father 
was ulivu, a commoner like his younger lm>th- 
cn. Ho reMtnuut wiis laid upon free iutcrmar- 
riagc in all ranks, ami the highest offices of state 
were always h-jrally <>ix;n to all freemen. " This 
nuule the kuijjht the connecliog iiak between 
the baron and the shopket pi r." The oldeMt son 
even of the carl of ik-dford, one of tli< | <t nh st 
titlea of nubility in EngUmd, oilcrad biniM-lf, in 
the refgn of Henry VIII.. for a teat in the bouse 
( f coiimioii'^ The houM? of commons in tliaf 
way became the repre»«cnlati%'e nut only of a mu- 
gle onler ia the state, says Langmead, but. with 
the exception of jlic pcrnip' liiUs, repr ■-'■nift! 
the whole nation, ami, us a natunil c-on^i (jucatc-, 
has drawn to itself the predominant a'.itliority in 
tlie !»tat»'. — Diuinu the reign of Edward III. tin- 
cummuuH esial)Ii.>l»ed these three great rights ; 
lint, tliat all taxation without the consent of |mr- 
liament was illegal; second, the neceK-sity for the 
concurrence of both houses in legislation ; and 
tliird, the- right of the commons to inquire int<< 
and amend abuses of the adminititratioo. — The 
Tudor aoTcreigns. arbitrary rulers that they were, 
did not f»vl strong en<)u;:li lo dispense with the 
repraHcutuiive body, but they sought to obiaui 
control over It by croaf ing a larj^ number of in- 
»*ignifleant !» 'ri>UL;hs {ar the imrimsu of increa-ing 
the intliu nce of the cr-iwii in tlie house of timi- 
mons. The wune auilu)rily .says, that between 
the reigns of Henry VII. and ( liarles IT. no less 
than 180 members were uddwl to the house of 
oonunon!) by royal charter alone. Tlia last in 
stance of this abuv of prerogative was the crca- 
tioo of the borough of Newark by Charles II. 
Thenceforth the hous<-of commons took the issue 
of writa into its own hands, and no new borough 
was created in Enghind and Walra until the re- 
form act of — At tiic date of the union with 
SooUand the number of members was 51S, this 
act of union having added 45 Scottiiih repnwenta- 
tives. and the art of union with In>land added 100 
Irish members. Since that time Scotland has add- 
ed to its contingent flfteen memberB. and Ireland 
Hre. The house of commons has now .diout K.'jft 
members. — To Enghind the world owes Ihc de- 
-rdopment of representative institutimis. as it did. 
at an earlier jM riixl than any other nuKlern gov 
emment. loufir ui>on its rcpreM;nlative body the 
sovinign p*.w«rnf the state. The development 
of Um; principle of representation proceeded with 
Ima continuity and u|>on dilTennt lines in other 
countrie*. — .\ representative syntem is the only 
one by which large cumrounitieH can enjoy the 
advantages of self gtivemment. The ancient sys 
t 111 i.f dinvt j):irricl]i;t:ion in law making was 
jHttcible only in a very circumscTihiHl domain. 
The moment the donwin became larger than 
tlml of a aiQgle dij, repraentation neceaaarily 



• 

I had to take the place of direct participation, and 

' tlif alt( niativc was ri pr<-rntatii>n or di-spoiism 
Every fructifyinu' in^lituiion of a s<^tcial rhararter 

1 takes unto it-elf dillen nt forms, in conformity 
with the hahiLs and nature of tlie jieoplc. Even 

' the Christian religion producwl very dillerent re- 
sults in Spain from that which it prodtioed fal 
EngUnd. and so it is with representative govern* 
meni Tlie habits and genius of tlie |H-ople in 
continental Europe i)ri>duced from rei>res< ntation 
a very different result from that wliich was 
achieved in England. The dtics of the middle 
ages were gnveiiu d by a fiirni cf repn sentation 
nuilerially dilTerent from Uie muderu manifesta- 
tion of the same political development The no- 
lilcN of tlie < ity generally comiMiscd its senate, 
in imitation of the Roman syhtem, and councils 
were clMwen in the main by the guilds, of which 

' in Fieri iiep tlierc were t« enly-one; but at a later 
|H riod only iwiUe of tlie-<! |K)ssess«tl govern- 
mental i>ower«'. \Vli;ii < mil >|M mils to the mayor 
of the city wa^i in Florence the g"iif'iil<>iii*r. So 
jealous was Flounce of its magistrates that it sc- 
lectetl them by lot. and gave them power but for 
two months. The cit izens met in the great squaie 
and voted directly ujMm mMisures. The selfbih- 
m'-s of the nobility and the turbulence of the 
guilds' train bands, the Jpalousies of the guilds of 
each other, the corrupting influence of the wealtii 
of the great men hani-. ;!1 i onspirid to under- 
mine this form of government. The great wan 
between the powerful monarchies, which trained 
their soldiers to feats of anus. ,,f whirh llie mili- 
tia of free cities were utterly iucapuhle, graduiUly 
made it impoasible for the indit>endcnt mediwal 
cities to jtiit a fon e intotheflckl to<'ontendagaiMt 
the warriors of the grt>at monarchs. Charlea V. 
and Philip II.. and. before Ibetn. the rulers of the 
Roman empire and the poiM «. 'jriidually desfn>yed 
the fnx-dom of such Lombanlian ( ities a.s htill liad 
the v«'stige!i of sdf*gOVerument left. — The COB* 
stitutions of these miuicipal statea are, however, 
intensting studies to the investigator of repre- 
>-entative governint nt. as tin y pri nt a form of 
representation which has a mc:rit ignored in the 
modem rrpreMntative system, and which, in one 
way or fuioilM i, should be sonL;Iit to be re i-stal> 
iihlied, aiid thai in, the reprehcutaliou of the com- 
munity in conformity with ita actmd natural af- 
tiiiities when acting imhinndenlly of p<'\ em- 
mental interference. Society chu.sities it-.< If even 
under itH most democratic form, and the->e < lassca 
Ii.i\ e to the eonununity .-ind common wealth ditTi-r 

J ent values. A ctuiiplete represent.Ht ion would take 
some note of such luitural classifications of aoci' 
ety. and seek to incorporate them as natunil con- 
Mituencles for n-preventation. In the Florentine 
republic, and, ind«tl, in idl the cities in the Lom- 
bardUwand HauKcatic league, the representation 
of the trade guilds, in pro|iortion to their numer- 
ical sireiiirthand their im|>ortan< e to tin («nnnion- 
wealth, was iiinforming the theory of representa- 
tion to the natural clwsiflcatlon of the commu- 
nity, and theicfon. In that particular, reprcsenta- 
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Hon waK more thorough in those cities iluin it is 
in the modem «tatc. Creatiiig artificial entities 
by drawing geographical lines arouud them, »nd 
giving to n mnjority in such entities the sole right 
of repre^i nt.it ioD, in utterly to disregard these 
uatural afliuities of a coinin unity, and to base 
Tepresentation u|M)n jreouTaphical lines fai«tead of 
the in'rievt-i nf ihi' r i inuiitinily, antl niitkc* a rep- 
resentutivu body so cunstituled far from being 
what Mirabeau says it should be, a reduced photo- 
graph of the whole ooniniiiinty. — In Swit/filanrl 
and in France representation took uuto itself 
again a different form. From the time of the 
overthrow of tin- Roman empire the mountain ran- 
tonsuf Switzerland maintained forms of s<-lf pov- 
emmcnt, and without the intervention of chiefs, 
these mountaineers assembled in the o]>en air, 
TOtcd their own Jaws, and el<x led their own mag- 
istrates to exfctu*^ them. The hurger towns of 
Switzerland, being favored more especially by 
Count Rudolph of Hap-uburcr. were made mtmi- 
cipalitics early in the thirteenth century. On his 
death, the appreheuaion tliai his Muccessora might 
attempt to Impair the liberty of the cantons and 
the self-gov«'rniiii rit of ilic t' enuH'd an alli- 
ance to be entered into by them for tlic freedom 
of Switzerland. The Swim confederation was 
forme*! in and from that time the S\vi-.s nn 

interruptedly maintaiueii a republic, with a con- 
siderably developed system of representation, lu ' 
the nirnl and mountain cantons there was but little 
representation. Tlie town meeting was a.sNembled 
wheoever oecaaioa required. Every inhabitant 
above sixteen years of acre wa.s permitted to vote, 
and theyaicted directly xifum the laws which were 
to govern them. The federal constitution of the 
Swias government down to 1846 was that of a con- 
federation but loosely banded together. The 
Sonderbund revolution, which w»ught to dismem- 
ber the bwi&ft confederation in the iutere.Ht of tlie 
Jesuitt), was the means to stmigthen it, and It 
CMU-i i ;lie :i(li>|iti(iii (if a iK'W eoii>tituti()t; wliriein 
the supreme legisilativc iM>wcr was intrusted to a 
federal aaswmbly consisting of two deliberative 
Iwdics. the national <oun<il and the rouncil of 
Slate, the one repi i-entin;: the entire Swiss nation, 
and the other tlie sovereign Ijodies of the Swiss 
cantons. No federal law coidtl Itc made without 
thecoHcurreiK e of Ixiih of these < liaiiil» rs. Tlii-se 
bodies nominate the federal authorities : they de 
daiv peace ami war; they reiiulate the iKtstotiicc 
and the coinage. The executive power was con- 
fided to a f< ilend council of several tm hiIm rs 
eleetud by the a.ssembly, iin prcatidcnt l)cin.ir the 
president of the confederation. Every man au'etl 
twenty ni«t exi>res>ly di ]irivcd of the riirlits of a 
voter by the lawH of his own canton, was entitk'd 
to vote, and wm himM>lf dltrible to the national 
rotin<-il 'May's " l)ein'M r.M'N in Eui't; ■ ," m«1 ii., 
p. 41U.) The Swiss do not fully contide matters 
of legislatton to their rpprescnialivcs, but, by the 

instruiTientality of the ritVrcitflu in . r\-M-r\v a vet«) 
power in the following fonn. Whenever :iO,000 
qualified voten demand it, any law paned by 



the Swiss congn-ss must Ik? sul>milte<l for rutilica 
tion or Nation to the people, and many instuncea 
have occurred in the recent history of tlint n>p»ili!ic 
where the people rejected laws which the legis- 
lature had adopted. In the several cantons the 
teferendum has also been made part of the oi^gsnlo 
law, so that upon all the more important meas- 
ures affecting the cantons the people have rejxnt- 
edly vetoed the measures enacted by tiie repre- 
sentative bodies of the cantons. TUa system of 
irffrni'luiii has its inconveniences, but so Ion? h-h 
representation is limited to majorities only, and 
those of arbitrary geographical divtsloaa, wUeh 
makesof modern representative bodies an artificial 
and unnatural representative ImkIv, the re/erfmhim 
is periiaps the on^ corrective of so faulty a method 
of reprr-sentatlon. — In France the estates of the 
realm of the middle ages were councils of barons 
and pn>latcs. In 1803 Philip the Fair summoned 
the third estate, who were delegates from the 
towns, to meet the nobles and prelates of Notre 
I>ame. This was the first c-onvention of the 
states general. They were afterward assembled 
irregidarly in times of national difRruHy nod dan> 
ger, or when the neccs^itii-s of the kings dro\ c them 
to demand extraordinary subsidies. (May, voL L, 
p. 05.) Again, in 14S4 the states general wera 
convoked so as to insure ri n:itional rrpn>scntation. 
and embraced tlelegates fnun the country as well 
as from the towns. These deliberations were con- 
ilnetr-d, not by oniei-v, but in six l)iin^aus, which 
compriv'd the rei>re.s4'ntativcs of all the orders 
according to their territorial divisions. (May. vol. 

i. , p. The municipalities of France could 
not long survive the centralizing spirit of the 
French monarchy. So little of the spirit of self- 
govenmient exiated in France that when, in 16SS. 
Louis XIV. abolished alt municipal elections and 
sold the right of governing towns to the rieh citi- 
zens, there was sau'cely a murmur lietmi. The 
states general, although from time to time con- 
voked, never had and never .asserted any riirhts .is 
against the crown. They laid their complaints at 
the foot of the throne, which were treated as the 
tht-oiic sjiw fit, tobespumetl, or to be enac ted into 
law. The states general had uo righiH which they 
could maintain i^nst the crown The Prencli 
parliaments were not n'preaentative bodies. They 
were nominated by the crown, and were really 
high courts of justice. For serenl hundred 
years representative government was unknown in 
France ; when, by tlie reforms under Tiirpot, at 
the time of Louis XVI., the |»rovin« ial a.v«emblies 
were once more revived, and local scLf-goveramrnt 
was a train endowed with life and vigor. At the 
siigiri -'ion i.f th<' parliament cf T^.iri- the states 
general were again convoked, which was the be- 
ginning of the French revolution, and led to the 

ii. ition:il a--enilily ; the national assembly led tO 
the convention, which was ek-cled by unlvenal 
suffrage; the convention led to a directory, and 
the directory again to an < iiii>ire. —The thi-ory of 
representation brcnnie, however, formally estab- 
lidied from the period of the French revohulooin 
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till constitutioos of France, and, under one form of 
govcmmeot or Another, representative iKxlies were 
thenceforth permanent institutions of tin- luition. 
Under the tirsl empin* the citizen's of eaoli tirron- 
dLssement designated a tenth of them us electors. 
Tbeie w«ro the comiuuiuU notabilities. From this 
list tli« pabtte fnnctfonarics of the arrondiwwment 
wen- chrtwn. Th«"«'. in turn, sclcrleil h tenth of 
their Dumber for the purpose of furniahiDg the 
ftmcdonaries of the deparhnent**. The«e new 

tenths RfleofiHl on their pisrt nc iin a I< iitli. wliicli 
formed a list of the uutiouul notabilities, from 
which the pabllc functtonnrf es for the naHnn were 
taken. The presidents of all elecitmil ci.lli :e>;. nil 
grand officers, comninnderM, and olllcers of the 
Im^n of honor, and all heads of depnrtments, the 
emperor wdcrted without refereure to an election. 
— t'nder tin- restoration a rhiunber of depulicH of 
430 meuihiTH was ronHtitutMl, of which 258 wore 
elected by the {tdleire"* of arrondi-^'^ menf. and 172 
by the collejfp-s of <iepartments. A eensus of u very 
high order limited the voting power to a small ]no- 
portion of the French i)oople. This wan all swept 
away hy thejuly (IKiO) irovemment. The electoral 
system under the republic of supprevse^l nil 
prnp» rty qualitlcation, and ever>' Frenchman twen- 
ty-one yeara of ajre, suhjeot only to the condition 
of :i I c-i li iKc of six nionlIi<, wa>< invested with the 
right of voting. The vote was taken by ballot. 
Subsequently, modiflcationB wen made In thb unl- 
Tcr"«al HufTrapc by misinp flie time of residence to 
three year"*, anil imiK>.siug again a pr()|ierty quali- 
llcati(»n. It was the combination between Presi- 
dent Xapt)leon and the cla>^s of eitizens who 
were di-'franehisc d by the act of the republic, 
whirh nindo Nn|>oIeon at tir-t dictator and then 
placed him u|x>n the throne of France as Xapo 
leon III. — In The Ncthorhinds. ever since 1x15, 
the laws have been enacted by representative 
bodies, who are elected hy the inhabitants above 
twenty-three yeant of age. and who pay aomc 
•mull diri-ct tax —In Germany, Auatlla, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal the representative bodies were 
mainly reiiresentative of speHal Interrsta, auch ns 
liol»le-». rierjry, towii^;. etc, and wi rr nut tnie 
repre^entalives until a very recent jK*riod, when, 
by the amended comitltutlnna of those countriea, 
soni<- a;'i>ioxiniation was made to re]>rc-^i iitation 
ujH'ii il,. KiiL'li»h and American model. — Uel>- 
iMi'iit :i-:v>' iiixtiiutioiiH are everywhere gidning 
ground. I',iii.'laiid hi- l>-< !i th« patfi m. and 
America the nio>t promiiu iit exaiiiple. oi thenuc- 
cewful openiion of repreM-ntuiive government. 
The organization of the people for purp«*«oH of 
repn*<*<'ntntion. adopted hy thc'ne two natlonfi, 
form-* the mmlel on whtch reform* in representa- 
tion in other countries are gradually Introduced. 
QoTemment hy reprenentatlves is murh more than 
a makesliift. iuinpii ij, in < cjh-imjui nee of the ex- 
tent of modern communities, to secure power to 
the people and yet not take their direct votes on 
lb. laws which ATv to govcni tliem, ina<miit li as 
thi* UK-tliod bs obvioualy impracticable when- tlie 
community la larger than that of a single town. — 



It ha-< Ix'eu observetl by TJcIkt. that repre>cu!ation 
for llic slate at large coi)>tiru!i ^ om <if ihr i 
tial dilTcrciices In-twcen the d< pul.ttivc mediicval 
estates and the nio<lern repre.sentali(tn by le^^i^la• 
tures. The repre-seuiative is not sulistituted for 
something which would be better were it practi- 
cable, but has its own substantive value. It is a 
bar against absolutism of the executive on the one 
hand, and of the domination of the demos on the 
other. It is the only contrivance by which it ia 
pov.si))lr lo iiitr mIih c al tin- Mime lime an i's<cn- 
tiully {x>pular goverunkent and the supremacy of 
the law, or the union of Kberty and order. It is 
;in inv!i1ii:ibl<' lii^'h m Iioo] 1o teach the handlinir 
of the instruments of free institutions. It In the 
one most eflJcacious preventive of the growth of 
c< n!rdi/;i1inii and l)un aucralie government, with- 
out wliich no clt ar division of the funclions of 
government can exist. Many examples may l»e 
citi-*! from Ore<-ian history to show how liiilc llie 
M'UiM'of responsibility was connected with ilie di- 
rix't voting, and how cjisily the general popidace 
could lie misled by the demagogues, and at the 
assembly at the aff'tm becheate<l or cajoled out of 
their votes in favor of measures whirh tliey re- 
gretted almost as soon as enacted. The repre- 
sentative aystem checlca and prevents such hasty 
action, and i-. therefore, an iuslilutinn wliich in 
it^'lf secures good government. Tlie repres4-nta- 
tion makes the fact of government being a trust 
a vital and nali/.able truth. It i^, however, of 
vital importance that a representative organi/itliou 
of the community be properly made, tmd that the 
repn'<entalive Ixxly shoidd 1k> truly the best e.x- 
I«inenl of the popular will, Ixcnusc otherwise the 
majority of the p«'oplo would not possess the ri in<! 
of government, and the ailministnilion would fidl 
into the hands of cabals, juntas or political organ- 
i/jitions, whic h misrepresent it. — The American 
model of representation is twofold. I. yatutnal. 
The president of the United States under the 
.Vmerican system !< i lected by a supjioscd eii ctoral 
co||egi>, ci^nstitutcd in a manner to be designated 
by the le^^islatures of the vaHous states. It meets 
in the several states, and i'^ ( uniposi-d of the same 
number that the state has representatives in con- 
gress, who determine in these several states upon 
lli> ir choice for president of the I'niti-d States. 
These electoral colle;r< s have in time become mere 
registering machin«s of party will, and are not 
deiib<^'rative lMMiic?« in any sense. Immediately 
after the electoral (olleges are constHuled at the 
general election with reference to which they are 
to jwrform their function, the election is practi- 
cally determined in B<lvance of their TOwting. 
There is luit a single instance in the hi'-t<try of the 
United States of on ekctor refusing to cast his 
vote in conformity with the |>any dictate which 

elec ted him. — The senators of the I'lliled St;i1es 

are elected by the legiHlatures of the state!*. 
Members of congress of tlie United States are 
el.i ted by the vot( rs in contignous representative 
districts artilicially create<i.one from each district, 
each -district contalalDg. as nearly as po»«ible. 
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ation will lie in llio direction of the adoption of 
■woman suffnii^c. (Jtlu•r^ have m;unim( iitlc.l a 
n lurn to HinalltT roiiviiim ncies rescmblin;; .••ouif 
w hat the old ija\on hundred, as units of p<ililical 
power, soasto givo un instnimeutalily for inter- 
chancre (»f opinion in artilicial cnlilii-^ Miflitic-ntly 
snmll to allow of moetiug and delilwraliou. Oihcrs, 
at the head of vrhom stands Mr. Chirk, have |)ro 
p«»sed tlie r< ini'ily of ]>riniary r( |)i( s( ntativu clcc- 
torul cuiii;gu« fur ihu purpu»u of selecting electors 
simply, who. in their turn, shall elect other elec- 
tors, so as to pnMlin c a roiidilion of graded ri |ir( - 
Dentation, or, in other words, double or treble 
elections. Again, others have souglit refuge from 
the fxistins evil-, liy m iMiinn tKrm;; litiiitaiiini of 
iLf '•titfniLM' upon ji properly hji.si«. Anoliieriiassof 
Ihiiiki I have advrx aled the rigorous adoption of 
u high qiuililication fi>r voters, of iniclli'jcni !■ and 
even of actual learnin;:. Atiollu r tla.-«s of rdunn- 
ers have sought a refuge from exisiting evils by ud- 
vocating the exiirosion of the term of re^^idetlr-e in 
the community as a condition of cltizctisliip, so as 
to exclude the emigrant from till participation in 
the pulilical ailaurs of the utiiloa until he shall 
have been substantially a lifetime on American ' 
•OU. This id< a ( apiini il. a iicralion ago. a >uf- 
flcient nimilx-r uf Hdhereui:> to creule a furmiduble j 
party, which obtained a phenomenal suocesa In | 
sevi nil -i:ih Another class of reformers ha\i- 
rcconuueudL-d the leguliziug uud inethudi/ing by I 
law of primary meeUngs, so as to give a legid { 
statu- arid r<'< <iurriiiion to the chih ih and primary 
noniinutii)n>. ami tiae< l(j nialie frauds practiced 
in thcHc iHHiies ami liable to legal redress and sub- j 
Jert to legal piuiishment. Others, and notaltly j 
Huliort von Mold, have n-conunenileil the re cstab- 
lii<bmeut. in iuo<leni f< i m. < >f the representation of I 
tliOfUil<l, by giving to each orgiinizution of the | 
community, be it a trade, profession or voluntary { 
asSfK'inlion of political opinion, and nl-o to all 
largo classes, such us agriculturists, mauufucturers, j 
merchants and the profoMionx. special delegates to j 
rrpM-^i Mt ihr ir >-iM rial inlrn -N, and general ilele- 
gute:> tu be elected at lurge or appointed by the , 
crown, such specfail delegates to be chosen by 
till Ml. in ( crtuin ptopnMidiis rf>rrespiiii(Iiii;: to the 
iiujHirlunce of such iulerc&ls to l hi- « onunou wealth. | 
Lastly, there is a class of publicists and political 
eeonnmi^!- w!io ha\ •■ su_".'i -ii d niinnrily or total 
ity i( |ne>eulalion us liie meau-s best adapted to 
redn ss the evils of the existing political cooditionH 
in relulioti to reprevntative g>iverument. Thus 
they Would, indirectly but naturally, introduce 
into the nuKlern state .ufmiethlng analogous to the 
Kuild or tntdc represi*ntation w hich existed in the 
imiliii'val coniinuniiio, by re« ognr/ing asunitaof 
ri'prest ntaiion voluntary eon-titiu ncies framed to 
represent electoral quotas. These units are to be 
«ulM>tituted for existing arbitrary geogniphical di- 
visions, and, by enfraucllixing tlie rniii< irity and giv- 
ing caeli man hindue proporliou of political pow- 
er in repreM-nlation. re«'onstituie political oi^gud- 
zations.actintr us a solvent of cxi-tinc miu'bliieii,80 
tliu: there ^ I.. '. r l.c t!;;kjuriiies and minor* 



itics, but an entire refonnafion of jiolitic.d cntitiea 
for purposes of representation. — We shall now 
pass in review these several methods of reform of 
an undoubted existing evil, to see which \vill an- 
swer best the piir|>ose to meet tlic exigencies of a 
modern democnitic commiuiity. — The obj«Ttion 
to the foreign vote is one that increa.s<;s in inten- 
sity as we dej«cpnd in the scale of the dignity of the 
legislative or representative b<idy, frum llie ua 
tional to the municipal orgaoLiuaiou. The federal 
legMaturs has no distinctive foreign element in 
it, and tli<> opinions of c(>ngres.s have lieen so littli 
tinged with the cmigrati<in influences, that, with 
the exception of n few demagogues who desire to 
curry favor with the Fitiian element, by inveiirhiriir 
against the English government, there is no danger, 
which r«!quires the enforcement of reformatoiy 
measures, of had uatiomd legislation arising from 
the ignorance or prejudices of the naturalized 
voter. In slate governni> nts ihr foreign element 
make^ itself more strongly fell. On questions 
affecting lemiHTancc legislation and excise laws, 
in matters relating to taxation nnd in lalxtr leiris- 
lation, the Gernnu and the Irish voters have ex- 
ercised influences which may ho deemed by some 
pernicious. On the relation of 1 ih.vr to capital, 
the employment of convicts in competition with 
the trades, in the reguhition of the hours of labor, 
ami in the authority given to munieipaliiies to con- 
tract for labor, idexs have been transplanted from 
the traih-s unionisin of other countries upon our 
statute lioi.ks diieetly tra<-i-aMe to foreign ideas, 
lu municipal admiiii.slnilion the evd of the foreign 
vote has been more strongly felt. It so happens 
that the foreign elements of large cities also com- 
prise a very large jiroi>ortion of the |>«ion;st in- 
habitants of the cilicH. and there is, Iherefon-, not 
an unnatural association of ideas id coupling the 
foreign element with the lowest class of voters. 
As a city administration de.tl- .ilniost wliolly with 
property inten.*sts, the ai>plicution of universal 
suffrage to admlnistmtions of that charecter has 
resulted in tlimv, inu' the powT tt> |i \ v taxes into 
the liauds of the men who are the largest consum- 
ers of taxes and the smallest direct contributors to 
flie city treasury. Consequently, the objection to 
what is called the foreign vote lias b«cn strongest 
felt antl most strongly expres.<«ed In minMci|)nlities 
when in it is t impled witli the vote ftf the p<w. 
w lio h;ive so managed tliat in l< ss than a genera- 
tion the city debts of the United States have been 
trebled and tlieir taxes doubled. — The advocacy 
of female stiffmg*' as a remedy for the evils irf 
repreM-niation, arises from an entire misconcep- 
tion of the nature and character of the sufCr^pe 
and of represtmtatlon. It is treated by these ad- 
vocates as an inborn right iii--*e:id of ;i trust. They 
regard the refusal to allow an individual to vote, 
as a deprivation of something which is in the na- 
ture of his i>ro]ierty, ami the denial of n'i>resenta- 
lion, therefore, as an injustice. All institutions of 
government siv practical establishments for the 
purpose of sectiring the well Ix intr of society To 
secure the well-being of KK.-iety, it is necessary that 
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the racMit Intelligent snd liest iBstTUOted menbcra 

of it fihoulil, iti s(i far as rc^ulatimi is iii < «*«isj»n\ 
n|(ulato thotM} lUIairs. If UDivtn>ul, iucludiug fe- 
male, miff rage flecuras that end. then It h whole* 
(some. If it fails lo Mcurc tlial t iu\, it U iniscliicv ' 
ouK. The dillicully wiili uuiver^al hullragc uiiil 
nuijorltjrivpfewiittttlon is, that It enables the leaiit 
InHtruclcd, wlmart" the m<wt ntimcrnti^, to swair.p 
aoU >iii'ntr the l« ttiT iiisiriu ted, «h<>ar»' iiii vcry 
conunuuily the fewest. DonUliiiLr the number of 
voters by nddin<; voters of prcciM ly tlie same class, 
iiidividnal for itnlividual. ran not. by any po«sibiI- 
lly. renj»)\ f thai difbi ully, but im viiably will have 
the lendeuey to strengthen it. AsRuraing, what 
is open to debate, that women are intellectually as 
Htrong as men. and assuming also, conlrnry to the 
fact, that they have as large an experience as men 
have in affairs with which leg1«lntlon ha* to deal, 
thf addini: of all thr women of the l iiited Slale> 
tn the poll lists, is kimply mlding to the enormous 
numerlral pn ponderanoe of the lower-eliiM vote, 
int( l!( ■•o,.,]]y ( onBldercd, over tlir K tti-r rla^s'votr, 
iuttllt i iually considered. The la'.Mtrer's wife, shar- 
ing the lalxtrer'R Iiousehnid and tlie laborer's inter- 
f'^l>*, u ill inr\ il:ibly share his ]irejuiliees and liis in- 
lluences. She is also Miie lo be iiri\rn (•> \]<i- ]»■•]]". 
or will voluntarily f:o liiere, under t! - ; m — ure of 
some 8upi)o>»id personul Ixiietit to be derived 
from the exercise of the vole, parlieularly in cities 
where larjje e.xpeniliturt-s din-ctly interest so hirtje 
a proportioa of the working claMses. As a matter 
of fact for many yean to come, were female suf 
fni:n' introdiu < d. the uuM n timd woim ii woidd. 
for stronger reasons than those wliicU influence the 
men of the household and cause them to abstain 
froragoitii: to the polls, also in(lue<- the w^nK n to 
refrain from going to the polls, and compuli^ion 
woold not he exercised upon them to overcome I 
thrfr disinclination. Then fore, as to this ( l,iss df 
voters, the proiwrtion of the lower * laM voles 
would be even larger than It is among lite men ; 
and in a community wliieli simply counts \oi«-s 
without weighing Hum, all liie evils that arise 
from nn absence of discrimination a.s to who casts 
the voie<». w ill Ik! very naturally intensified by the 
adoption of the Ruggi-stions of the female MifTrag- 
ist*. — The reform which seclis to maltc the nomi- 
nating convention and the canciia amenable to the 
restrmnlng Influence of the criminal law, is one 
Wliicb is wholesome ami net esaaiy, so far as it 
goes. It is only not suHlcieutlj' far reaching suc- 
oessfnlly to cope with the deeper-seated Ills of the 
K hIv jvolitie. It is not only the exc lusive devotion 
to the bu^iucHs of polilics which gives to the |>oli- 
tician his gmt advantage over the average ctttxen, 
but also that he is w illin*^ to resort to trit k, devict' 
and fraud for the pur|M>s<' of per|H-tualiug his 
power. Primary meelinp<, therefore, where each 
citizen is siijijHweil to enact tin- initiative slej>s for i 
the calling of a convention, and the ap]H)intin;r of 
rt pr M cntativCT to a convention which shall expresM 
the party will' lM>th as to platforms an<l u.h to indi- 
viduals for office, have liecnme mere hotlfeds of 
fraud and Intimidation. It is a melancholy truth. 



which Is attested by the history of party organ- 
i/.alinns in every densely i ii iwihd n-ntre of the 
United Stales, that the primaries are ailled simply 
to register foregone conclusions, and to delegate 
' as th<' sf> cuHimI ri pTsi iitatives of certain districts, 
men wlio havi' Ixeii previously agreed upon by a 
junta of politicians. These pollticiaiM call tlie pri> 
marics and appoint inspectors of elections, and 
the fi w people \\]n< arc not dei( rreil fromalteiul- 
ance by ihc ili-i. piilahh* ehanicfcr of the place 
wlu re the primary is hehl, or by tlie clianu ler of 
those who are exjut ted to do lln' work of the pri 
maiy, may vote as llu-y see tit; the connling is 
done by insiteetors previously appointetl, who will 
inevitably return the names tlint were given tliem 
to !<«• retunieil, win tlier snch names recei\i- a nia 
joftty or nunoril}' of the voles. To protect, tlierc- 
fore, these actions of citizens, or the supiM>.st.d ac- 
tion- of eiti/i ns. i \i rcisiiii; their capacity as free- 
men, to set in motion the ueees.sary machiueiy to 
(«eure the selection of candidates, In a duty which 
is imposed upon the law. and which has hn u hith- 
erto neglected by the ignoring of these meetings 
as neocwuir)' elements of constitutional govern- 
meiil. If it is lu'cessjiry to prote< t a ciliz( ii from 
having his name fori:< d to a jiiece of pjiper jeop 
arding a hiindn d dollars of his properly, it is as 
cleauly the duty of the law maker to prevent faNi- 
ficntion or forgery of his will in the expression of 
I)olitical opinion or prefen iice w lx n he has been 
invited to attend a meeting, and liis opinion or 
preference Is likely to produce tangible practical 
results. Alr< ady in the state of New York a law, 
with limited application, has Iteen made to protect 
primaries in certain localities. In the same manner 
as the voter's preferences are protected at the polls, 
and Ihia principle is likely to prevail until there is 
spread upon the statute books of all the states of 
the re.ion, anil of the nation, laws pi-otectinj: the 
eili/en s c.\i K ise- of riLdiis in that n-uMid. — The 
ideas of Hohert von Molil. on rei siiil)lis|iing. In 
mo<lern <h iiio< ralie society, tin- forms of repre- 
sentation whii li prevailed in the mi<hlle ages, iu 
which interests and not | . i -.ins were represented, 
are worthy of more regani and altenlion than has 
iwen given to them. The English parliament has 
grown Tip in so inoongnious a fa<>hion. that, down 
to a very recent period, when the rotten boroughs 
were disfranchised and some towns given a fair 
represriitation, Chief .lustice Story's description 
was literally and exactly true. Uu says : " It migbt 
be urged that It Is far from being secure, upon 
H'ason of evp' ricnee. that tiiiiformily in tie coni 
pf*siiion of a repre-seulutive l)ody is either desira- 
ble or expedient, fotinded In sounder policy, or 
more i)romotive of the iroieral u^ood. than n mixed 
syst< in ( nibracingand represeuting tuid cuinbining 
distinct interet«l8, c]at>w>s and opinions. In Eng^ 
I land the? house of commons is a repri-sentativc 
ImmIv founded upon no uniform pritK iple cither 
of num'H-rs 1 'r ( lass, s nr phu cs. Tli - j r i senla- 
tlon is made up of ]>erHonH chosen i>y electors 
having very different and Koraetimes very diK'ord- 
ant qualifications. In aome caaea property h ex> 
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dusively represented; in others, particular trades 
and ponuttfl; tn otliers, fntiabltanejr and corpo- 

rnt«' privilt'pis; in otbt-rs, the n-viTM ." (The. iini- 
Tc-rsitie» huvo representatives.) " In some cases 
ttw representatives are chosen by very niuneroiu 
TOten; in of her", hy wry few. In some cases a 
single ptttroa posseishes the siii^'le iMiwtr of cboos* 
ing rcpresentatlTes, as in nominntinn boroughs; 
in otliers, very populous cities have no rii.'ht to 
chooftc, and have uo representatives at all. In 
some cases a select body forming but a very small 
part of the inhabitants has the exclusive right of 
choice ; in others, non-residents can control the 
wht)le election. In some places half a million of 
inbabitaniB possess Ibe rtght to choose no more rep- 
TesentstlTes Iban are assfgned to the most insignifl ■ 
cant borough with scarcely an inhabitant to point 
out its local limits. Yet this inequality has never, 
of Hself , been deemed an exclusive evil in Great 
Britain. And 111 every eyslem of refonn which 
has found puMIc favor in that country, many of 
these dlvenltiee have been embodied from choice, 
as imijortant chocks iipon un<bio Ictri-^latinn, as fa- 
cilitating the n prtscntalion of different interests 
and different opinions, and as thus securing, by a 
wcll-balance<l and intelligent n prcscntatinn of nil 
the various classes of society, u pcrmaneut protec- 
tion of the public lilxrties of the people, and a 
Arm security of the private rights of persons and 
of property." (Story on the Con.slhution, sec. 
685.) Now, what is done in lliis preticriptive and 
crude faaliion by the gradual growth of tbe Eng- 
lish constitution, and irhich te embodied In the 
liiui-cof cnininons, whi<'li nut nicirly rcpn scnis 
geographical districts, but reprciMiuts all the vari- 
ous Interests of society In Great Britain, Robert 
Von IVIohl propoM S to do in a romniunily in a sys 
temaliu and logical form. Tal^iug the classitica- 
ttona of sodety as they exist, as landowners, as 
agriculturists, as merfhanis, shippers and manu- 
facturer.s, he would give to each class, represen- 
tation in proportion, first, to their numerical 
strength, and secondly, to their iniiM)rtance to the 
state. To the relij^ioua organ iiatiou.s, to the po- 
litical organizations, he would assign representa- 
tion. To the association or organi»tion of the 
maniifoeturer, as well as to the trades union of 
his I inploy 's, reprcs( nt;itii>n would l>c given ac- 
cording to his plan in certain qualitative propor- 
tions. He would have these or^nizations, like 
the puilds of thi- niiildle a;,'es, dci)u(e their dele- 
gates to a central Ixidy. Speaking, as he dues, ia 
a commimity In which the crown was to his mind 

an iiite^'ral part of the state. lie would LOve to the 
crown the appointment of general delegates in a 
certain proportion to rcprr«ent the commnnwcallh. 
EUminatin>; this royal intervention from his plan, 
aa not a nen "jiry part of it, p nend dele;_'aies 
might Ih! dirted by ireneral tieket on the part of 
the whe>le coinnuiniiy to sit witli tlir-e deli -r:ites 
of tli<' special trades c einiiiin.ttions antl industries 
of the community. Indeed, he himself ia in 
doubt whether ;reneral deli-gatcs are at all ncci's- 
saiy, becauiic, he says, all thcM special delegates 



have an interest in the general public weal, but 
are to be considered as more truly representative, 

tliati t'eoi^'raphical divisions constitute them, of 
the actual living interests of the whole commu- 
nity. He drawa attention to the fact that when* 
ever a trade or special orLTinizaf ion pl.iccs at its 
head its repretteulativc man by an elect ion for jires 
Ident or director. It is generally the stronirest man 
among them; and that in no community in which 
geographical subdivisions and majority votes are 
taken, is such a result brought about. He, there- 
fore, would have these special interests recognized 
by law. "When these deputed spokesmen are gath- 
ered together into a general assembly, in due pn>- 
puitions, they would together represent all the in- 
terests aa they exist outride of the representative 
chamlHT, and thereby Im\ in ]>oint of fact, a re- 
duced photograph of the whole cuuimunity. The 
professions would be represented by tfieir ablest 
men; the trades by their ablest men; and upon 
every question affecting any special interests, the 
highest technical sicill would, within the repre- 
sentative body, be instantly available for infor- 
mation as to how propased legislation will alTect 
such inlcrests. — Those who have recommended 
revertiniTto the smaller constituencies, like the old 
Saxon hundred, so as to pive opportunity for de- 
lilM-ration, and to place this delibemtive commu- 
nity of a hundred under the protection of the 
law, so that its will as expressed in conventions 
or nieetinps shall not be fraudulentlv falsitietl, are 
working in the same direction with those who 
seek to legalize the nominating conventions. The 

I adherents of this plan are yet too feelile in nuin 
bcrs, and their scheme ia too remote from the 
practical habits of the people, to be thought of 
' !LS a scheme likely to prove acceptable, and hence 
it can be dismissed fur the present from this dis- 
cusdon. — The double^lection scheme has very 
intich to commend it. Of this view Mr ri irk 
whose work has alna<ly been cited, is the ablest 
e.\i>onent. lie says, that the difficulty U. flnl, 
the actual and necess!iry ignorance of tbe great 
majority of voters, both as to whom they are vot- 
, ing for and what they are voting alwut; second, 
their utter inability to unite of and among them- 
selves u|x>n n-presentativc candidates for office ; 
and third, political organizations, which starteil to 
help the people in this cmbarrassment.lutve, by Um 
logic of the situation, become their corrupt and 
eoi i upting masters. Toremeily this, he projXKcs 
that in every town ward or other civil division 
that exceeds two thousand tn population, the reg- 
i.t( red votes lie dividi (1 ]ty lot into five, nine, or 
any other number, of equal sections or squads; 
that they shall ho drawn as jurors are drawn, and 

' that each of these li-ts or sqnatis shall constitute 
a primary electoral ctuistituency; that the re(>pect- 
ive s()uads shall vote for a representation of elect- 
ors for their own constituency; that these rr>pre- 
sentai ive electors shall appoint the wan! otheers; 
tluit these electoral coHeges of the ward shall 
again de-i^nate one or more eleclors to l ep rw e n t 
them auil 1 he people for whom they act in n Id^Mr 
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nink of colletrc^ for the appointment of Tn-iyors, 
couDly officers, ravmbera of the slutc k'j^Ulaiture 
•nd the bntue of rp p rw cai atiycB. He tbtm calls 

out tliovofpr; ho fompcln flir pcrfornuMirc of llic 
duty of voting on pain of disfrancliistnuiit, and 
C<Hn|ielt llic pcrfoimance of stTvices as elector 
bjr htWJ penalties. The pxpcrience of France 
is rtronply In fnvor of don'ilf voiing. Mr. Tainc. 
In his iKHik "On the SufTnigc," has cxpresst-*! hw 
preference for thU form of election over that of 
any other, and supports It with cogent philosoph- 
Ic&l and logical rt'HMHiing. The failure of the 
etectoiml c<rilege is in itself no cogent reason 
a^dlntt doable electtnna. becatne h ou easily he 
•hown that it was dcfrc lively ofgMllzed as to 
take from it at the outhci all character as a delib- 
«nitiTe body. — Those who favor a property qoal* 
Ifleation are mainly refonm r* of ninniripal or- 
fanintions. The few qualittcationn in the way 
of ownership of property which existed timler the 
con-jfitutions of the various states of the Union 
aa couiiilions for liic vote for state officers, have 
giadiflklly been swept away, and the question 
aerms to be on suhjrcts relating to state and na- 
tional administration no longer open to debate. 
With reference to municipal admini^tnition, how- 
ever, a different question is presented. Upon 
that ptiint even Mr. Mill, tlian whom no stronger 
adv<H aio for the extension of the suffrage and for 
the liberty of the people existed, says, on page 
179 of his ** Considenaions on Representative | 

Oovernnii'iit,'" that, "it is important tli it the ii-- 
annbly wliich votes the itixv^, cither gcnerul ur I 
loeal. RbouM be elected excluslTvly by those who 
p:iv cniui fliin'r toward tlie tax iiiip' i-i<!. TIkxc ' 
who pay no taxe^. dii>tHiMUg by their votea of 
Other people's money, have emy motive to be 
lavish nn<l none to eoononiiz«'. As far as money 
mailiTs juc concerned, any power of voiing }h(s 
M>«w<-d by them is a violation of the fnodamcntal 
prineipl* of free povernmenl, a aeveranre of the 
powi r of control from the inlerent in its lM-neflciiil 
cxiTciM*. It amounts to allowing them to put 
th' ir hands into other people's packets for any 
pii r I » we which they think fit to call a poblie one, 
whirl) in L'r< at towns of the United 8tat0t is 
known to liave produced a scale of local taxation 1 
onemiM beyond example, and wholly borne bT | 

th> at allhier i hf'-i ^-. Tli.it i> ntatjon shoidd 
be co4-xtensivc wiili taxatiim, not !)lopj>ing short > 
of it, bttt alao not folnf lieyond It. la In accord- 
iitire with llie tIii*orA- of Ilriiisli iii\titution«; " It 
is gent-rally forgotten that niunieipul administra- . 
tino in but to a very limited degree a govem- 
iTii rfnl. and to a very laru'e extfiit the nu n' co 
ojK-ralivf manaii nii iit of proiN-rty; that the 
Miff rage Is n -^wnrd well as a shicUl, and that 
thf p'jwfr which cnabh-s the holder of the auf- 
fniiif to protwt him*a-lf from the air'^'n-x'-lons of 
others is likewi«*^' a jwiwcr by wliii li lie may ag- 
grm upon the righu of otbcrs, the two being 
tnaeparablo: that, thcreforp. gfrinir. under the 
form- I'f universal .sulTniL''', 'ill i •' mass of pt i> 
pie in a densely populated citj the power to place i 



mortgages upon the proptTties of its wcallliii r 
class, the procmLi of which are to be cxpciidi-d 
for the peraonal enjtqrment of the masses who 
have not sav<sl jjropcrty, is, utidrr the ^uis*.' of 
law, to organize eomniuiiism and contiscation. So 
jealous, however, an* the American people of tho 
right of universid .sufTraixi- in all matti-rs relating 
to government, that tiny will not make the dis- 
timiion whii h in the nature of things Is pmpcr 
to be made, by witljdrawing in part, at least, 
municipal adminisiration from the widest appli* 
cation of universal sulTrage, lest, by such a pre- 
cedent, danger may creep in, and the people giad* 
ually become accustomed to the withdrawal of 
I>olitind power, in matters in which all luivcn like 
interest, to wit, their state and national adminis- 
traf Ions. — Those who found their hope of reform 
ujKin till' liiiiir ition of the suffrage ari>^in.i: from 
Uie applicutiou of a stanilard of qualilicationa of 
an Intelloetual or an educational character, are 
flu'hting H^^ainst the tend( nei<-s of the times, and 
are but little likely to prevail. They also can 
lwi«e their well-grounded objections to counting 
instead of weighing votes tipon the authority of 
Mr. Mill, who, in the work alreaily eili'd, sjiys: 
"In all human affairs ever)' person directly In- 
tere8te<l, ami not under positive tutelage, has an 
admitted claim to a voice, and, when his excr* 
cise of it is ni t int (insistent with the safety of the 
whole, can not Justly be excluded from it. But 
(though every one ought to have a voice) that' 
I \ 1 ly I ru ^lumld have an t-qual voire is a totally 
different propoailion. Wheu two persous who 
have a j<riat Interest In any bmdnem differ In 
opinion. <Ioi s ju^tici- r(M|uire that b'ltli npinionn 
Khali be held of exactly equal value? The <)pinion, 
the judgment of the higher mond or intellccttuil 
1>. ii>_' is worth more than that of the inferior, and 
if the iu.stitutiouH of the country virtually assert 
that they are of the simic value, they assert the 
thing which is not." He then'foresays, that "two 
or more votes might be allowed to every person 
*who exercises any superior function. The liberal 
professions imply a still higher degree of insinic- 
tion. and whenever a safBcient examination or any 
serious conditions of education are re<]uir<d be- 
fore entering upon a profcwiou, its members cuuld 
be admitted at once to a plnraHty of voiea. The 
vant4' rule mlL^Ii' !>'' n]i]ili<»d to gradtiat<-^ of uni- 
versities. All these suggestions," he says, "ttro 
open to dlsruHsion as to details, but," he coodttdes, 
"it i- to nic ( vidi-nt that in this <lirci tii>n lies the 
tnie ide.d of representative governm^-nt. and that 
to work towanl it by the iM'St pract ical contrivances 
wlii< h can lx> fouiul. is the ]>ath of n al jwWitieal 
improvement." The exti nt to which he would 
carry this plurality of voles he does not commit 
himself to, but insists that it should not lie car- 
ried to any point which would enable a few to 
(Uitnumbcr llie ixn ai mass, of the community, but 
that it shall ho carried far enough to prevent the 
more Intelligent from being overslaughed at the 
]>n\U liy the 1( »s in'^fructcd. — We now coui- " 
treat of the mml radical, whilo at the tuuuv iim« 
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the nio-^t natural, reform of the evils of representa- 
tive p)Vt'rnnieat— tliat uhic'h is known as totality 
or niiuority rcprcM'ntalion. When a single per- 
■on is to appoint an ai^eiit, there is do ililDcu'ity 
except as to a wi^ selection. When tM'o people 
are to appoint an agent, there may be divergence 
of opinion as to the agent to be appointtd. un<] 
except liy iigri enu iit tin iv is no possiUUity to n»:ike 
an appointment. Wlien Utree people are to up- 
]Kiint an agent, if there is but one agvtit to be 
appnintetl, then nni-t ni ('i-s*>nrily Iw gi\ i ii to lln' 
tntijoriiy of the three the right to app' int. It is 
true that ilie minority might as well have no voice 
at nil jifi'T llic riuciit is npjn ititcd against his 
wibhcs. beruusc liis views are not likely to prevail 
with the agent. If a hundred men are to appoint 
asiiiu'lo aL'i nt. again nui<t he given to the major- 
ity of liflytiueor more the riijiil to appuiiil that 
agent, an the only pnictii al M*hiiion for the dim 
( :ilry of (he siliiatioti. But if the huntln d nu n 
have live ugciiis to appoint, to give lo lifly-oue 
the power to iip]M>ini »U five, niul to leave the 
forty-nine wholly and completely un represent in 1 
In the agency. Is nn injustice which is gnmnlou.s, 
and not in the least justified by the nee(s>-ity of 
the situation. It is just aa easy to take the vote 
of the conittitueney of a hundred upon a plan 
whii li siiall s« ri:if to eaeli ijuota, of tweiilj' men 
each, the right to a reprebeulativo, as to take the 
vote upon the existing plan of majorities and 
minorities. Tlie ri -ulr, hnwi xi r, in one ca^e is 
to make the reprcsenlalion of live, when elected 
by miuads of twenty each, an actual reduced pho- 
to;rraph of the wi>he8 and will of the huiKlre*! as 
fur as practically nscerlainuhle, and in the other 
case the repre-icutation will merely represent the 
wishes and will of the majorily. and protiaMy. 
from thu «.\citement of the election in w liirh the 
minority were beaten, oppose the views of sueh 
minority with vehemence and bitterness. There- 
fore the minority are not only not represcntwl, but 
are fn <pienlly nniliciously pursued by the r« pre- 
eentatives of their constituency for their effort US 
defeat the reprmcnlativcs; and as tliclr conirtant 
agitation to iKeome the majority eti<lati_'' r-^ lli< 
repreaentalivcii' seats, they will attempt in every 
way to thwart the minority of their own comttito- 
ciK v. A pi rprfiial atitat'oni-m is, therefore, ere- 
aletl in constituencies, and between constituencies 
and their representatives, wbU^b ought not in the 
nature of filing's to exist , and for which there is no 
necessity. Dividing the numlH-r of voten» by tlie 
number of reprenentntivcs to Ik* elected, and giv- 
ing to (lie (juotient an absolute riiilit to return one 
nu inl>er, is, it is true, n great revolution iu mod- 
ern political practice, but is. nevertheless, abso- 
lutely the only means by which M>mo of the most 
tlasnmt evils Incident to rr-presentativc institu- 
tions can be < ured. — Whoever may be entitled to 
the merit of liret devising this gretii improvement 
in the machinery of n«prr««»ntatlve Instltutlonii. 
wheth* r it I).' I",;irl (Ir.iy, Mr. Ci.ii.' of Knt'laml, 
or 31r. Fisher of i'enusyivauia, itiiablcht and fore- 
most exponent, who hait devoted a lifetlnM to Its 



explanation and exposition, is 3Ir. Thomas H.ire, 
of England. The draft of a new law of [larlia- 
mentary representation contained in bis work, 
"On Representation," is commented on by Jubn 
Stuart >n!l ai.s having "the imparailclcd merit of 
carrying out a great princijilc of goivemment in & 
manner approaching to ideal perfection as regarda 
the special object in view, while it attains irci- 
dentally several other ends of scarcely inferi(»r 
importance " His plan is, through the Instnt* 
nieiitalily of the voter's own clioice as expre-^-^ttl 
ui>oa an elucliou ticket, to secure the tronsf«-r of 
his votes, whenever the ▼oter's llrst choice haa 
already been ehcli d. or in the event of the voter'..* 
Ural choice not kccui ing enough votes for an elec- 
tion; 80 that no votea are wasted. In a constitu- 
ency which is to return say, ei;:Iit meinlH-rsof con 
gress, the voters declare, iu the oitler in v. liii ii 
they prefer to be represented, tbdr preference for 
eiglit or as many more persons as thcysee 8t to 
put ujtoii their tickets. AVhen the election ofRcen 
come to coimt the votes, they will find a certain 
numlKT of persons as first choices, whose election 
Is secured by obtaining the retiiii-iie (ptota — the 
quota to be ascertained by diviiling the mmiber 
of scats to be filled, plus one, by the number of 
votes cast at the election. The object of making 
(ho divisor lan-er by «tne fliiin llie netual numlK-r 
of seats to be tilled, is to dmiinibh tlie chances of 
an equal number of votes or tics, and to Increase 
(lie cliniH i s of filling seats widiout re>orling to 
approximate or trau^ferrcd quotas. The votes 
are thereupon transferred to the other choices In 
the manner designated by Mr. Hare. To this plan 
it is not BCCewiary further to ad\ert in this arti- 
cle.— 'Aatlll greatcrsimplificatloa to secure nunor- 
ity representation is to allow voters to vote but for 
single nauH s in largo districts, and to give to the* 
representative in the reprewntalive hody one vote 
for every hundred or thousand or ten thousand 
votes cast for bim. To prevent the representative 
body from being too large an orgjtnizjition, a mini- 
mum must be cstablislicd, that no one shall heoon- 
sidered elected who has not received 8,000 votes. 
To jprevent tOOSinall a l>ody, n niaxinnini must lie 
lixed U-yond which a repa«euiative's a«idttional 
voles shall not give falm additional votes In the 
house. If T) iilH) votes is the minimum, the repn - 
si'Utative mi^ht be regarded as having one vole for 
the flfnt 6.000, and an additional vote for every 
5,000 that have iMcn ca.st in additicm for him. 
This would enable coninuinities to select popular 
men in w hom they have contldence, and give to 
tliem n jilnrulity of v(»tes, and yet prevent the 
minority from being exelude<l from the n-pre- 
scutativc cliandn-r. Many other plans have Urn 
suggested by other writers. The list plan of U«> 
neva, elaborated mainly by Ernst NaVille ; the 
minority representation plan of Mr Andrae; the 
plans of Aiebsrs. ])roop, Uuiley and l>obb(>, and tha 
cumtilative plan, all se<'k to attain the same ob> 
jecl in ilifTerent w ays, and eat h has its special 
merit and defects; I ail the great object to bo at- 
tained by minority representation is the hraaklBf 
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up nf the cxistingpoliticHl machinery, the tyranny 
and ihi! jK>wcr of which i-xisis Riinply bwiiii^e 
VMchinery of some kind is a n(.-ce<iKity to orj^ni/.o 
a majority in the district, by making Imrgaina and 
dickers and arrangements to capture votes Iierr 
and votes there, so as to secure rcprcsrntaii<in. T<» 
be in the minority is U> be disfranchised. With mi 
nority representolicm all this elaborate machinery 
b«'<"()rnes ne«'<lli*vs. Citizens will he n prrx nU il iu 
proportion to their numerical strength, through the 
liMtntmentality of the very alijibtefll oritanlzatlon. 
and thiy nn- ciiciHiniL'i d to (>rr:iiii7c. a'^ tln' fa>-k 
set lM.*forc them in not uu almost Itopeluss one, aa it 
Is made under existing conditions to the non-polit- 
ical class, whereby it is conipelleil to put forth a 
powerful effort, which may roull in no suc< ( "*s at 
all. which i» i-xtreraely costly in time and money, 
and wliicli is wholly In-t nnli v-iji majority of all the 
votes is jy eiired. (iivin;; political power in propor- 
tion to the effort put forth, in one of the flrst bene- 
ficial results arising from minority representation. 
— The second advantageous result arising from 
this system of election, is the facility it will afford 
to the iotcllectual part of the community to secure 
ft wpf we a i ft tion In town councils, legislatlTecham- 
ben Mid the halls of congress, which is now ab- 
solutely dnied to them. Every form ^f public 
opinkm. an It f^rrmn In strencrth, would have 
itn strength artn illy measurnl and its growth 
watched by the increasie of representatives, and 
the TepresentatlTcs would, under thoie clrcum- 
stj»nc<*s, always Ik* the stroM " and abl'-s-t men 
holding such opinions. Had !»uch a system, by 
any fortunate accident, existed prior to the civil 
war, the south w«mld have (Iis<-<)vercd the gn)wlh 
of the anti slavery M-niimciit in the north before 
it was overwhelmed by it, and even ft bopelees 
minority in the south who were <^po«ed to 
slavery, and the minority in the south who were 
in 1 i\ '>r of the Union at all hazards, would have 
liad their representatives in Congress, and the 
controversy on davery would have been less sec- 
tional than, under a false system of taking votes, 
it was made to appear to be. Free traders would 
hare their reprnentatlves in congress ; the antf- 
monopolist's vriice would Ik- heard long before 
it became that of a majority, and parties would 
again become Mandard bearers of principle, in- 
stead of, as now, mere followers of political 
principles, in the expeclalion of catching votes 
—ft demoimHied condition, created by the false 
import nn(c in a majority system of tin- tloating 
TOle, wiiich lnduc<s partiis <)iiite as often to 
deny their own cherished jxditieal principles 
from the fear of losing votes by the advocacy 
of what for the time the leaders suppose to be 
obnoxious to the pupular will, just as they fre- 
quently insincerely adopt political principles in 
the exp«H'tation of catching small wctinns of 
Vfiters. •■ Nothing but hnbil and old asstn iations,'* 
says Mr. Mill. " can reconcile any reasonable In-- 
ifi^ to the needless injustice of this mere majority 
representation. In a reiilly e(|iijil dimiK-nicy 
CTciy onier in the beclioa would be represented, 
157 V0L.IU.— 88 



' not disproiMjrtionately but proportionately. A 
majority of the electors would always have a ma- 
jority of the representatives, but a minority of 
the electors would always have a minority of the 
representatives. Unh-ss this bo so, there is no 
ei|Ual government, but a government of ine<|ual- 
ity and privilege. One port of Uie i>coplo rule 
over the rest. There is a part whose fair and 

Ieipial share of intlueuce in repre>enlation is with- 
held from them, contrary to all just government, 
hut above all, contrary to the prineiple of democra- 
' cy. wliieh profesM's e<|;iality as its very root and 
foundation." Incidentally bu it mentifnied that 
this plan would secure to a capable man a career 
in political life as 84'cnre as in any profevsinn. as 
he would not be dependent on the accidental ma- 
jority of his district, but could always rely upon 
obtaining n quota vote. — The cow anli' !• of iihhI- 
era jiolitical parties is best indicated liy Ih.' fat t 
thaSnOpartyin the United Stales dan s. in ii)o4lern 
days, ever present its strongest man for the presi- 
dency, becatise, having been long in the public 
eye, he is sure to have oiffended a great number of 
v(Mcrs whoao adheaton la necessary to make ft 
m.aj ority. Availability, therefore, lakes the place 
of true ability. The ailoption of minority n-p- 
rescntation also solves, in advance, all the objcc- 
tiona to the extension of the suffrage, and wonM 
siTure to the ta.x p iyer by combination, what it 
is impossible for him to secua* now in relation to 
municipal adminlBtration— a atrong contingent of 
representatives of the tax payer in Ibe < ify ( oun- 
cils, to act iiH a check and brake on extravagant 
expenditures. If the scheme of minority repre- 
I setitafion is «xteiided, by making Inrire districts 
and numerous representiitives froni .sucli districts, 
it wotild also g^ve within party lines such inde- 
pendent action as to create a balance-of-power 
nartv within the parly, and would thus forever 
nesirov the supremacy of halls and juntas, who 
hold tlieir power simply because the alternative 
presented to the voter Is to accept their candidate 
or the candidate of a hall or orgimi/jiticm equally 
bad but belonging to the opposing political organ- 
ization. — To the objection that may be urged, 
that minority representation would secure to the 
sinister elements of a community a representation 
if they saw (It to combine, the answer is. that It 
is better that the r« pi i sentative of the sinister 
elements should be known as such, tlum that a 
private arrangement be made with the ainlster 
elements of a community by which they se< iire 
sum'ptitiotisly and secretly several representatives 
on condition of their aupiMNrt, and thus obuiin by 
bargiun a very much larger share than they could 
obtain by right. — The one formidable objection to 
the whole scheme of minority representation, and 
which la really the |>rice that the community must 
p<iy for the total represimtatlon of the community, 
is. that it lias 11 tendency to prevent tlu- spirit of 
compromis)' and mutual forheamnce, which party 
has a tend« ncy to create. The community would 
I possibly split up into to< 1 lu.'tny wi:ments (([)por 
J t:mily of reprc*scntation bc-iui; affonlt.-d to small 
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quotas, the Catbolic, the Jew, the infidel, might 
•eeure separate representation, and thus intensify 
religious feeling. Wc»rkingtucn iind rapiialist^ 
mi^tflecure separate representation; and thus the 
same reason wMch wo^d make minority rcpre- 
sonlation act as a solvent of political i>artii's. might 
result in its acting as a solvent on constituencies 
wbkdi ODght to be held together In the handa 
of party, thereby cultivating mutual good will, 
which probably would not exist wtire their parts 
to be exclusively committed to thdr own class for 
political action. Tlic only answer to this position 
\» the uuiverxal experience of mankind, that the 
iMtant men an clothc<l with the respoasibiliiy of 
govemnient. acerbity is lessened, and the intoler- 
ance which chanictcrizes them as sectaricM or 
pwtiaans without political power Is diminished. 
To give to minorities, therefore, who now have 
no chance of representation, an opporttnfty to 
Imve their v<ii( < Iicard, coiiple<i with Ilie re.siMm- 
sibility that liieir recommeudutions must be put 
in practicable shape for legislation, and that the 
ri"-pon>;ibi]ity of BUCh legislat i( m r("-ts upon thi-ir 
shoulders if adopted bj the majority, bos in itself a 
very sobering influence on all violent and extreme 
opinions, and subj< < t'; tin m to (be s('vc'rc>^t tf^tx ' 
to which opinion:^ cuo be subjected, that uf discus- 
sion with wcU-trained adverse opiniona. and tint of 
practicability to frame statut*"!* to enforce such 
opinions. — Admitting Catholics aud Jews to par- 
Ihuoent was opposed, on the gnmnd that. In the one 
case, a superior allegiance was considered due 
from the Catholic to tlic j)ope, and in the other 
case*, that the Jew regarde<i every country in which 
he lived as hut a mere resting place, that his true 
home was In Paketlne. and that these convlctioiii 
iii:nlr both sect'* tmpatrioiic. Tln ir adnd<sion. 
however, lias pn>ved huw utterly grouudleHS was 
this objection: that there are no more patriotic 
rai inbiTsof parliament tb:in tbc ( 'aliHtlt<-< and the 
Jews, is now pu.*<l controversy. ludeetl, in all 
matieri of legihiation the religious conviction 
Rcar( < ly ever collies to till- surface, except where 
it is nccc ssiry for the piu'ixt^c of preveiitinir v<nuc 
net of intolenuice to formuhite ilsflf inin law. — 
In lM<nrds of iliriTtion of cor|>or4itions the a«li>p- 
tionol a niinorily M-hemeof represcniatioii would 
hv the in<».t absolute security to insure continu- 
ity «»f direction and pur|M)Ne in a less obj<'clion- 
ablc form than the adoption of a rla«silication 
scheme, by whicli only a few of the dinciurs 
go out each year, and would also prevent the 
pofwibllity of a capture of a corporation through 
the instrumentality "f i'ni\it*< repr<'^enling fic- 
titinUH holdings, Ixirruwiugs of »i4x-k, etc., by 
whkh great corporations have been depleted ami 

the interests of tbc ^I<m klu'Mrrs wlmlly di^n'- 
gardcd. Even if the majority of the Ixuini of 
dircrtlon would truly reprewnt th^ majwlty of 

the ^tix kli'ildin;: inti n st, a watrliful and id< rl 
minority wniid pn viiit the diviriin-,' of the 
property and manaircmcnt i>f the ro.td to sinister 
puriM>ses, and !>■ a clieck mon- e(!i< aidus tlian 
are courts or laws to prevent cor|i«>r]t(e uiii'uuui- I 



agement. — Finally, we must recognize, with ref- 
erence to governmental machinery, that it. like 
all macliiiu-ry devis^-d by nu n, must be iiroi,'rc^- 
sively improved to adapt it to the varying nei-ds 
of sodetj. The devices to prevent tyranny and 
opprci-sion which answere<l the purposts of th'' 
people against the kingly power of a John, a 
Cbarlee or a Ctoorge are as little adapted to modem 
society iv is fli' rrtide machinery of tho«e {N^rloil* 
to the necetuiitieti of man in civilized life at tU« 
present day. For the satisfaction of all pbyaicnl 
want> immense progress b.is Iwen ma'le in ev< ly 
direclion. The art of govcrnineut, however. ha» 
not hci'u .so progressive. The safe maker has kept 
pace with, and is a little in advance of, tlie skill 
of the burglar. The art of government ban not 
kept pace with the skiU and ingenuity of thoNe 
who require its restraining influences. The op- 
pression which In former periods exhibited itself 
on the banks of the Kldne. by a roldu r bar<>n 
sweeping <lown upon a rich neighboring commu- 
nity and depleting It of Its movable property, or 
by bis kin in spirit, locking up in bis dunL"""ii 
keep some rich Jew, and drawing his teeth until he 
disgorged hts wealth, now manifests Itadf in oor- 
P'initc inannircincnt in sto<-k wafcrinirs. and in ccm 
tlscatiuu under the guise of Utxatiou, in river and 
harbor liills, in protective tatilfs, and thousands 
of other forms whi<'h are tyranny and exaction 
disguised under s|X'cious namc^ to hide tlu ir iia 
ture. and clothed with the machinery of govern 
ment Itself to make the imix>sture complete. To 
destroy the**' malignant abuses of governmenial 
machinery, elTort must lie made to sive the gov 
emment back to the people, freed from the organ- 
ization which a.«sume8 to act for the people, but 
which mlsr4 j)n sciits and abu.s»'s them. Tbc re is. 
thereforc. no art or science to which the human 
intellect can devote Itself of a more practical and 
immediately bciictii ial nature than reforms in n-ji 
resentation. which lie at the butlum aud root uf 
modem government, so as to make repreMOtatire 
b(wii»>s tbc true exponents of iM)pidar intercuts In- 
sleail of fraudulent lepreseiitalivcs <if the {Hipular 
will. " Uepresentation should effect for the tia- 
tion." siiys Miraln-au, *'what a chart doe« for t!ie 
physical configuration of the sf»il — producing not 
only a reduced picture of the whoh- of the peo- 
ple, but also representing their classes, their a<«pi- 
rations, wishes and opinions." The botiy of nep- 
rcst-ntatives should produce on the mind of the 
student of a nation's social constituencies an effect 
similar to that produced on its territorr. In repre- 
sent In lt its inotmlains and dales, it- river- and 
lakes, forests and plains, cities and towns. The 
finer should not be crushed out by the mon 
massive -uhstances. ami the latter not N- ox 
eluded. The propurtiuoji are organic, the scale 
h national. 

Soiosi SnBxs. 
REPBE8ENTATITB DEMOCBACT, (Bee 
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REPUBLIC. Tliis form of srovcrnmcnt is iif, 
•more iDdeiK-iulcnt thuu the muiiurciiical of tliu his 
torical, gt'ogniphical, eibnognphlekl. mm), aliove 
all. moral coudilious, which s«t>m to prtflcst i in- ti 
pfuple to one or the other, by not leaving it the 
liberty of chou-c between them except witliin 
nther restricted limits. From this point of view. 
4dl abfltmct comparison of the intrinsic merits of 
monarchic'j and n publicH roi^ht seem supcrfluoas, 
«ad there would be occusion to mk one's self 
whether thaplatonie love of • monarchy in coun- 
tries with ropttblicnn niaiiniTs juul custoiDs, or of 
the rcpubllciili enthutiia^ which possesses homu 
jwmg minds or some generous Imaginations In 
countries cullcil by their inin(wt nature and their 
past to heredilury luonarchy, are not chimeras 
which should be dispelled, and dangers which we 
should enclcavor to avert. — Without coiiti stitic 
whatever truth there may l)e in such a eont lusion. 
We tliink that the forms of unvernmcnl may aod 
should Ih- comimred with »'a< li other and eonnid- 
ercd in them.<telves, and that it is the task of the 
publicist, all due reservation being ma<lc in con- 
sidoration of what is possible in time and place, to 
investigate their value, and to point out tbnt which 
•constitutes tlieir uu-rils and their defe< is. Thus 
the publicist, the least likely to be misled by de< 
ceptlre appearaaces. and the most determined to 
settle, in tin- clioici- of hi-. )ii >lii ic.il Dpiuions. uiwin 
what he judges to be acluuily pructicuble, will not 
scorn the enthwdasm which a republic awakens in 
noMt minds, juid lie will e.vnmiue whctlu r it does 
not ptirlake of uu ideal beauty for which he 
should have some regard both as one of the ele- 
ment.'; of the jud>rini !it wliirh he pas.sj-s on tlie re 
public, nn«I of the iuliuence which it exen isi s. 
H» will tlius diseover that elevated thought, lofty 

ami [¥»\V( rful sentiments, are conneiletl with tiie 
idcai of a re|iulille In moiiareliie^ tlie devotion of 
man to man oimpii-H n large place, and fiur belt 
from us to deny what it prcM-utM uf the touching, 
4md •"ometimes of the heroic, or to question what 
it htm in il eom|>.tlible with a love of the public 
welfare; Init it is less pure and le^is sublime than 
that devotion which is directed to something su|x*- 
rior to uian himself, that is, to the fatlurland. to 
the law, to tiic slate. All sclll»h prejudice, all 
penonal calculation, every fancy foreign to the 

gener.il itltert»st, S«H'ms toili>';l|)|ie:n' ill tills nerous 

Mtirittce of each to all, aud of the litlleiu-.vj uf the 
ioflividoal to the greatnew of Justice. To the idea 

of <ir vottslrie^s to that of iin eiiiirelv siuicnl disin- 
teresie«lueN.s. is added another id« a not It xs M ven.'. 
and muH' attm«"live iM-eauw it is more natural, 
that of e<|uality iiinii >1 lo liberty. Equality is to 
•Ufh au extent the passion of republican minds 
that the niont ariHtocmtie republic's are no e.xeep. 
tion to it; only the practice and the worship of 
etjuality are concentrated within a limtte«I circle, 
iaklciid of extending to all the citizens. It is to 
equality that all, in a republican aristocracy, sncri- 
flce tbemselTm: It Is to it that they do not hohitatc 
to saeritlce the most illustrious lieiri^; il in equality 
which impels, iu spite u( lumM.-ll, in a maaner. a 



J TJnitns to arm himself airainst a Ca>sar. This 
j shows us the naltire and the end of the republic; 
il is a government founded upon geuenU interest 
and e(|uality, the motive power of which ore dls- 
interestednes.s, devotedness, ami, let us ailil, jiopu- 
larity, with the honors which it confers. If all 
think they find their advantage in thi.s form of 
government, il Is on the supreme condition of tie- 
fendinir, at the < (»sl of th«- greatest filruggles, a 
good, precious from the double point of view of 
individual dignity and of utility. This Is why 
till" most generous dreamers as well as the most 
rigorous logicians come, by some sort of iusiinct, 
to the idea of a republic. This is why It has pro- 
duced so many \irtues, of the sublinu-st kind, 
ollercd by hij>tory lo the admiration of future gen- 
erations. — But wliat constitutes tlie greatness of 
this form of irovernmcnt is also the source of its 
dillleulties aud daugers, which no clearsighted re- 
publican can deny. Equality, which is the soul 
of republics, encounters two formidable enemies: 
Hutbition, which conspires amdn.st it, and envy, 
which exaggerates it. Tlie former can not Ik* re- 
Higned to accept the yoke- of a law, the same for 
all; the latter reln-ls against the Ruperiority of 
fortune and of merit; it tries to level the one, and 
devotes Itself to railing at the other. Taxation 
directed agalmt the rich, schemm of afrrarian law, 

privileges in filVur of till' pour, susplrlons uf the 
wull-t<Hlo and euligliteuud part of the population 
—all these spring up in rcpublica. " For," says 
the old imblieisi. .lean Hodin, with a severity 
which is not exaggemted if applied lo the past, 
" the real natural disposition of a people is to have 
full liheriy without any re^raint or curb whftfr 
ever, to have all equal in goods, in lionors, in 

^ puui.shment.s, in n^wards. without any regard to 
rank, or knowUdije, or virtue." Who «loes not 
know that, up to the present time, great citizens 
in republics have always had to defend ihentselvcs 
(and sometimes without success) agaitu>l calumny f 
If favor has its vicissitudes in a monarchy, how 
few reputations in republics* withstand the exer- 
cise of power for however short a time. To whaf 
contttmely in the most irreproachable of republio^ 
the I'liiled States, so often < iti-d as a model, were 
their Washiugtoos, llatuillous aud 3Iadisous uot 
pxpoKed? What accusations against their generals 
in the aiK it lit n pulilii "f (Ireec .■' What terrible 
changes uf popularity aud what bloody satTitices 
to that capricious power, in the short and stormy 
attempt at a republic made by Franee in 1798! 
The uuKlerate republic of ls4H did not sully her- 
self with bhwHl; she .spill it only in the arena of 
civil war. when that of the best citizens tlowed 
voluntarily in the wrvii e of [luhlic order. But 
did any one's popularity last longer than three 
months? Was this the fault solely of the men 
who governed? Be that as il may. there is not a 
historian, not nn enlightened publicist, who hiv 
uot declared that jealousy, suspii ion. aud the 
spirit of change, are the r -pet ial damrers of re- 
pulilics, as fa\orilisni .•itid inlrimie are those of 

I uiouarcUivs. But the lirttl-tuiiueil vices are those 
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of the majority; the wond belong to only n small 
number. Tlieace comes the expression which is 
never applied to a monarchy, that a iieople is not 

rijM for II n piililic. In fact, efpiality ri-'juircs 
cii»(om.s and niauuers. a churacter and an cdu<'u- 
tion suited to it. The Bame may be aaid of liberty 
which every republic procl-iims as beiiiir of its 
very easencc. ami without which there wuulci he 
no equality Init the sad and shameful equality of 
8er\"ltU(lc. No doubt a form of ijKvernmciit which 
constantly involves indiviiiual n"^|»onsil)ility, and 
often suhjifi.s it to severe ti-<l.s, pn-sents especial 
diflicullies. To govern one's self ami to take pjirt 
in public affairs, an amount of intelligence and a 
mixture of firmness and modcndlon an- ne<-de<l 
which are not everywhere distributed in sufficient 
quantity to cstablidi a regnlar and stable state of 
alTair-. NunilKT beiag, in the name of ccpiulity, 
one of the essential dements of republican institu- 
tions. If the oomtpt. the incapable, those who are 
ca'-ily -cducr-d and li d awiiy. iji t (he ascendency, 
all is lost. There must llieu be either anarchy ur 
a master; there Is no middle path. These are so 
fidly understood to be the danirer^^ of a re])iib!ic 
that there is no republican coustitution whicli 
does not undertake, to a greater or less dei^re<>. to 
fon'see and in some nifa^iun' guard UL'ainst lliem. 
But re]iul<liian coustituiions do not always do 
this sufllciently, or else they arc themselves but 
powerless liikes, swept away by the impetuous 
current of human passions. — It is of the essence 
of adeniix-nitic republic to fill by election a por- 
tion of the offices which monarchy Alls by hmid- 
itary transmission. It Is reason alone which is 
regJirded as governing in a rep\iblic. Now, rea-son 
excludes chance and those artiticial privileges in- 
stituted in the interest of oonservatien. Monarch- 
ies, even con^titiitiunal monarchic'-, an' full of lie- 
tlons and cuuveutions. A republic judj^-s them 
unworthy of men arrived at political maturity, 
and useless to preserve .'•nrrrty from revolution. 
t'on«,'<iuenlly it eliminates them, being replete 
with confidence in the upright will and enlightened 
cajiiicity of the people. If this confidence Is jus- 
litied, the republic ;in form is maintained and pro*; 
pers. If not, the rcpub]i<-aii f'Ttn i" impaired and 
df^frovetl. cither by slow dis«-ohition or by a vio- 
lent downfall. — Says Montesijuieu. '• Oovern- 
menl is like all other things* in tlie world: to pre- 
serve it, it must be loved. No one has ever heard 
it saicl that king* do not love monarchy, or that 
despots hate despoii>im." A npublic can be no 
exception; to e^inbli-sli it in a country, it dot-s not 
suffice that a minority desire it, or even wish to 

impose- it; thrri- K n U'i'i"ii of n j"'f'^irnn/f a* 

wiUiitg to rtfiiff it a» caintUe of uitlfMing it. — 
It has been sometimes mid that the difficulty con* 
Kist-( in recoiieilif.L- a nKnian liy with liberty and a 
republic with order. There would Ix- at least as 
mtidi truth In the reverse prtvposltion. A non- 
absithite mon.inhy. L'iving satisfaction by lift* 
long and lien-ditary jMiWer to the want of e»)n.ser- 
vatlon, i- less fearful of liberty, if lilierty enters 
Into and keeps iu {dedge to respect the royal es- 



tablisbmcnt. That establishment has no interest 
to threaten liberty; it has, oo the contrary, every 
interest to take care of It. This care Is the price 
of the force of ptddic opinion which sustains it. 
In republics, liberty, recognized as sovereiga In 
priaeiple, runs serious risks. The power, tmder 
tlie form which best represents order in the eyes 
of the nation, is temporary. Hence the necessity 
of arming it in an exceptional way, or of arming' 
one's .self against its iKis^ible en( ro,achmrnt.«. or 
by precautious which are embarra>'^iiig to all. 
The majority oppresses the minority, or efaMthe 
minority governs through terror. If we can not 
sec in this a faini and inevitable law, it has at least 
been, up to the presi nt time, the history of the 
greater number of republics. Another cause t hrcat- 
ensllberty: itsowncxoesses. Too frequently have 
W(' Keen republics knowing no allernHti\ e but ex- 
cessive or suspended liberty. Happy were they 
when this suspension of liberty did not end in Its 
suppression, and when temporary diclalorsli;p-> 
were not changed into a lasting tyranny I — The 
error of the greater part of the republican schools 
hju«t until now consisted in IHieving that a repub- 
lic bad not to .solve the problem of equilibrium; 
that it is n govcnunentof absolute simplicity, and 
has no need of being tempereil. This thought hiu* 
led some to the idea of a direct government of the 
people, excluding even a representative gover.n- 
ment; an idea which catised tlie author of A' 
de» ItHA say. "There was one gn-at def«-ct in 
most of the ancient republics: that in tlunilbe 
people l)elieve<l they bad the right to make active 
resolutions re<iuiring some sort of execution, a 
thing of which the jx-ople is utterly incjipuble. 
The people should not enter into the govemmeat 
except to choose (hdr re p r e s en tatives, which Is 
quite within llielr power. For, if tli( re are but 
few people who know the precise degree of men's- 
capacity, each oneis nevertbelem capable of know- 
ing in gt'iieral if the one wliom heeliooM S is more 
enlightenwl than most t)thers. ' The s;iuu' opinion 
as to absolute simplicity has led other politidam 
to the idea of a civic assembly. Ex|H>riencc, as 
well as reason, teaches that republics ( an nol.Mive 
.at llie risk of d alh, Hbandon thein-^elves to the 
descending plane or decli% ity of A civic principle 
or element. There is no sot ietjffwhich thK*s not 
contain natural aristocracies of ex|XTience. learn- 
ing, age, etc., within it. And. on the other hand, 
there is no society, however strongly orgnnlxed ita 
privil) ji s niay I>e, in which the mass4-s an- not 
important, and do not count for something in the 
state. Notwithstanding their Inclination to ex- 
at'L'erate siniplicify and tocrush out whatever ob- 
structed the full exiMUision of iheir principle, the 
constitutions of antiquity felt this. Aristaecalie 
as was the Honian n pnMie, it mixlifleil thepOWCT 
of the. senate by meunsuf the tribunes and popular 
suffrage. Democratic aa was Athens, It had the 
Areopngtjs. It is true Ih.at the wise pn^ctuitions 
taken by Solon did not prevent the t-ounlrj' of 
Aristides and S<k rates from succumbing to the 
propensltlei which hunied it on. The moteand 
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WOOn exclusive predominance of the popular elo- ' 
meat produced dissorden tliare, the undying re 
mombrance of which is preserve*! by historj', as u 
lei<i>on lo democnicies, pres^-iit or future, wliich 
choose not t») recognize uny restraint. — The United 
States it^t-lf has endeavored to combine the differ- 
ent powers in such a manner as to noctire re»<|Hvt 
for the law nj^ini^t the chanmal>le will of the 
multitude. The president |M>!HiC8iie8 extensive 
powers, and, in »pite of pure ultra-republlran 
thi-ory. tlii ii is a moderating sennte kMc hy side 
with tiie popular assembly, or bouiie of rc'pa\seu- i 
tativM. Any eonnUtution, monardilcal. republi- 
can, aristocratie or democrat ic. ■rM,-/, ,!.„.■* nut 'if^ 
trutt its own prituipU, at the same time that it does ! 
•U U can to establish It on a solid basis, i$€thad\ 

/•intftitution. — The e.\ce>;sively unitarian and ccn ' 
tmlizing projK'nsities wliicii goveru in some coun- 
tries, make tliiit obwirvation especially opportune. 
A repultlic which should have only a very central- 
ized power, Willi no independent jjowen* to act an 
• counterpoise, would nan tJie risk of I>ecoming 
more oppressive than a roonurchy. If to tliis 
cause of oppression shcmld be added the necessity 
of being on the defensive in order to reHi«l either 
hostile parties within, or menaces from without. 
It Is clear that liberty would beflSposed to painful 
ii.sai>pt)intnuiit. Every lit>efal republic involves 
« certain amount of admiuistntkm. What were 1 
the repubKrs of Greece and the Italian republics I 
of the mil! Ill' riL'i --'' Brilliant municipalities. 
American federalism is not ucccsttarily the form 
of a free republle. but a certain amount of decen- 

tra!i/ati<in ,<scoms to us to l>i- an iiidi^iwn<a!»le con- 
ililion for such a republic. A free republic can 
he underatflodonly where much is left to individ- 
ual'* .M!'d lo a-.vi >< i itions. ()lhcrwi>ic, what result 
vNouKl have Ik i n obuiiued by so many revolutions? . 
A change of name ! But of what ccmsequence is 
it t'> ihf world w hriiicr an omnipotent government 
call ilaelf a muuarchy or a republic? 

Humi Baudbiixajbt. 

REPI'BLICAN P.\RTY (in U. S. Histort). 
the name, 1, of the original democnitic party (vee 
Dbm(k KATic Paaty, L)> and, 2, of the most pow- 
«rful an^^neot (tf the democratic party, 
In III- l iut r case, it seems to h ive lni n assumed, 
in great measure, for {he purposic of making use I 
of the Mill lingi*ring reverence for the name in \ 
the northern state-, and yet it s( ems far niop' ap 
prupriate to it« utodern thau to 'xU original chum- i 
ant. The original republicans looked upon the | 
I'nion .MS .1 democracy, whi>sc constituent units 
were n(»l [MTson-, but states; and, hen» the name 
4enocmtic party, which they Anally acceptnl al- 
mtt-'X. to the e\( lu-ion of iIk- name republican, was 
their proju-r liile. The m<jileru republicanH looked 
U]Mm ilic Union as a n-publicof itself, a|xtrt from 
all the slates, and able to aKserl the integrity of its 
territory again!i>t any of the states; and though, 
like every other .VuK-rican minority, they were 
ready upon occa<«iun to assert the sovereignty of 1 
Ihe elntes (see Stats SovBRSieKTT. FftBSOMAL I 



LiHEiiTY Laws), their essential chanicterisiic was 
that lielief in the |>olitical existence of the nation 
which 1ms eontn tlcd their wln>le party history, 
and given ti>em their claim to the name republi- 
can. (See Nation.) From 1854 imtil 18G1 the 
party wo-h engaged in oppohiug the extension of 
slaver\- to the territories. Since 1861 it has con- 
trolled the national govcrnnieul, and has l»een 
successful in maintaining the power of the nation 
to suppress resistance to the laws, even mrhen mar- 

-lialed under state autliority : to e-labli-li and con- 
trol a 6ystcm of national banks ; to compel indi- 
vldnals to contribute money and military service 
to n.'ifiunul defen-e in time nf w.w, ilic former by 
the iMUu of legal-tender pa|H-r money, the latter 
by drafts ; to abolish slavery; to reconstruct the 
'.'overnmenfs of m'( fdiiiLT sialr-> ; tn maintain and 
(Ici'eml Ihe se<;urity of the emancipated race against 
state laws; to regulate thosi- state electhMis which 
directly influence tht> national irovernment ; and 
lo suppress polygamy in the territories. No other 
politU^al paity has, therefore, exerted so enormous 
an influence upon the essential nature of the gov- 
ernment in so short a time. — I, : 1S,*>4-<51. But 
one party, the democratic. emerL'e<l inilimken. anci 
even Increased, from the storm which was setDed 
by the compromise of 1850. For the next Ave 
years there were only feeble nn<l discordant ef- 
forts to oppose it, by the f ree-sotiers on the slavery 
question, by the whigs on economic issues, and i ly ~ 
tiie know nothintrs on the <|Uestion >4 sulTraL'f.' 
The dominant party itself struck the »udileu and 
sharp blow which, in 18M. crystallized the jarring 
elements of op|)osiiion into ;i single jiarty. The 
passage of the Katuait Nebraska bill (see lliat title), 
not Imperatively demanded by the southern de- 
mtM-nicy, a i|ui\olic adherence lo parly chigma 
by the northern dennx racy, only served to rouse 
a general alarm throudiout the north. Tlie sum- 
mer and autumn of IxVl ln-came an era of coali- 
tions in m<»st of tlie northern Rtatei«; and the result 
of the conirn-ssional eh'ctions of tliat year was 
that the " auli-Nebraska men," as the coalitionists 
were called, obtaine<l a plurality in the house over 
the democnils and lliedisiinet know nothings, and 
elected tlie speaker. A few members, elected as 
anti-Nebraska mm. turned out to be con-sistent 
know nothinu's; tlu' remainder. howev< r. still con- 
trolled the house. — Tbe'elemeulM which went to 
make up the new party were very various and 
numerou-. 1. It- immediate iifieevi.ir w.is the 
frce-»oii party, which joineil it Inxlily. Uf il» first 
leaders. Hale, Julian. Chase, C. F. Adams, Stun* 
ner. Wilmot. F. P. Hlair. and Predion Kin;: of 
New \'ork, were of this class. .Many ot iIum.', 
like HiaM , wer.' n;i!urally democruls. but had 
U en fon »d inlo op|>o>.ilion to tlu ir party b\ its 
unne«■es^a^y deference to the feelings of il» south- 
ern w ing. 2. But these alone ( ouhl not hava 
forniLil the Itasis of a new party. This was sup> 
pHeil by former whIgs. cither originally antl- 
slaveiy, or fon ed into that altitude by the com- 
promi«>e of iSdU. Of this cIumh. Lincoln. Seward, 
Chwdey, Fossendcn, Thaddeus Stevens, Sherman, 
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Dayton. Corwin of Ohio, aail Collanier of Ver- 
mont, were fair examples. This element, being 
nilldl the more numiTons and innuciitial, <'on- 
troUed the policy of Uie uc\r party oa other points 
than slavery, and made ft a t>roed-oonstruction 
I ;irl\ , i[i<-lii!('(l toward a proli rtivr liiriff. internal 
iuiprovomcutii, uud guvernmc-ut control over bunk- 
lag. 8. Much lesa numerous was theclasa, which, 
origiiiully whii^ or dcmnrratic, had nt fir^t i iitm d ' 
the know-nothing organization, l)nt drifted into 
the new party as the struggle against slavery grew 
liott«'r. Of thiiolass, Wilson, Bank-s, nurlingame, 
Colfax, and Henry Winter I)avi>, were cxanipk-H, 
though some of them had been free-soik-rs as well 
as know-nothings. 4. In, but not of, the new 
party, were the original AholitioniKtH, led by Oid- 
ding8 and Lovejoy in congress, and Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips out of congress. These were 
tlie giifrrillas of the party, for whose utterances 
it did not bold itself respon^lMe, and who were 
yet alwayg leading it into a 6trnuger opposition to 
alaToy. 0. A fifth dam. not so numerous as the 
seeond, but fully as important from a party point 
of view, canie directly from the democratic party, 
HaniUll, Cameron of Pennsylvania. Trumbull of 
Illinois. Doolittleof Wisf onsin, Montgomery Rluir, 
Wm. C. Bryant of New York, and Gideon Wi-lls 
of Connecticut, bring examples. Tlieve, and the 
rank and file repreM tiied by them, brought into 
tiic new party that feeling of dependcnee upon 
the people, and of oonsidenition for the feelings, 
and even the prejudices, of the people, which the 
whig party had always lacked. They made the 
new jMirty a i>opular party, as the original demo- 
entts had made the original republicans a popukr 
p4irty. 6. Last, and generally temi)orHry in thefa- 
eo>u!e( lion. were tlie " war demcxTats," who unite<I 
with the rcpublicaus during the war of the rchcll* 
fon. such as Andrew Johnson, B. F. Butler. Btan* 
ton, Molt of Kentucky, Mcriemand and Logan 
of lUinuLH. and Dix, Dickinson, Lyman Trcmain, 
Cochrane and Bickles of New York. Many of 
these dropix'd out a jain after the end of the re- 
iM llion; though some, as Uutler, Stanton and Li>- 
gaii. wt re more permanent in their connection. — 
The \uiirt<ati<m of all theM- elenii-nts was evi- 
dently a diflirult and delii ate ujK'rution, uud was 
only made ]n.>-il>le hy tlie tranwendent interest in 
the restriction of slavery; but the fortunate adop- 
tion of the name n-publican, endearc<l l)y tradi- 
tion to former democrats, and not at all olijrc tion 
abletoformerwhi^, aided materially in th< work. 
Wilson states that tMa name was settled upott hy 
a meeiini; of some thirty members of the hou^-e, 
on tlie day after the pa.vsagc of the KonsavNe- 
braska bill, that Is. May 28. 1934 ; and that the 
leader of the meeting, I'^rael AVashlmni, of Maine, 
began using the term immediately as a parly name. 
Another contemporaneous movement was ia Ri* 
p4in. Wisconsin, where the name wa.s suirgestedat 
a roalition meeting. Man h 20, ls,",4, and formally 
ado|>tLfl at the state convention in July. Thetirst 
official adoption <<f the name is beiit ved 1 > h ive 
been ut the coavciitiuu at Jackson, Michigan, Juiy i 



G, 1854. During this and the next month it wr» 
also adopted by stale conventions In Maine, Ohio. 

Iniliriiia. Illinois and Iowa, and may 1ii> conrid- 
cred as fairly established, though it was not recog 
nized In congress until the beginning of the nest 
year, — la its first year of e\i-triice the new party 
obtained popular majorities in tiftecn of the thirty- 
one slates, uid eleeted eleven United Slates sena* 
' tors and a plurality of the house of representa- 
tives, liut these successes w i-re mainly in the west; 
the eastern states, and {varticularly New England, 
resiste<l the entnmcc of the new party with lenac 
ity, and kept up the whig and know nothing or- 
ganiz^itioiu* through the presidential election of 
1856. In December, 1855, the slate ooinmittee» 
of Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania. Vermont. 
Wisconsin and Mirhignn Is-sulkI a call for a con- 
vention at Pittsburg, Feb. 23, 185ft. to complete 
a national organization. This step was sufficient 
to show that the ik-w jiarty coiitaiiirrl :in element 
which dhitinguishcd it from the whig party. This 
convention selected a national committee, and 
cjdled a national conventi<in Mt Philadelphta. .Tune 
17. When this convention met, it was found to 
be a fr ec - a t a te body, with the exception of dele 
gallons from Delaware, Maryland and Kentucky 
The platform adopted declared the party oppoM.*d 
to the re})cal of the Missouri compromise, to tbo 
extension of slavery to free territory, and to 
the refusal to admit Kausts a-s a free state; It <lc- 
clnredthat thepowerof congress over the national 
territory was sovereign, and should be exerted 
" to prohibit in the territories those twin rellca of 
barbarism, polygamy and slaverj- "; it ilenounce<l 
the Ostend manifesto (see that titk;); and declar»i 
in favor of a Pacific railroad, and of " appropria- 
tions by eniiLTevs for the improvement of rivers 
and huriH>r8 of a national character." Nothing 
was said of the tariff. On the flrst ballot for a 
candidate for president. Fremont had 359 votes. 
McLean 196, Humuer 3, and Seward 1; and on 
the SGOond ballot Fremont was nominaled unani- 
mously. On the informal ballot for a candidate 
f«ir vice-president, Dayton received 259 votes, 
Lincoln 110, Banks 40. Wilmot 48, Sumner 85, 
and 53 were scattering; and on the formal ballot 
Dayton was unanimously nominated. Fr^psont'a 
nomin iMMi was intended to gratify the frtv-Miil 
and democratic elements of theparty.to provklcA 
l>opulnr mllyirjg cry. "firee soil, free speech, free 
n)en, and Fremont," to pres« nl a candidate f n e 
from antagonisms on the slavery question, and 
thus to win Totcs on all rides. Dayton's nomina- 
tion was the whig share of the result. Frenionl 
was defeated (see Eljcctokal Yotrs, XVllL), 
but his defeat was a narrow one, and the ToleB of 
Illinoi'- and Pennsylvania would have nuule him 
pn-sideut. It is noteworthy that in 1860 provision 
was made for both these states, for the former by^ 
Lineoln's nomination, and for the latter by a j«r<>- 
te< tive tarilT ( lau^e in the platform. — The election 
of itm eiMh?d the party's first Hood tide. The 
eon j^re^-iona! elections of thai year were so fnr un- 
I fuvurubk Uiat there were but 92 republic«tu> out of 
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287 members in the congress of 1867-9. In the de- 
▼doiMiient of • Mpante orgMlzatloii the coalition 

had slmi'jln d ofT nil its doubtful members, nml 
had become fairly compftcled ami roniplt ic. Ik-- 
fore the next congreastooal clcrtious tbc (liM upiion 
of the know uofliintr onrjiiiizalion in ilic iiDitlu rn 
statcH. tliedecbiou in tbc Dn«l S< oit cum' (Mt; ibut 
title), and the Leoompton bill (see K.vxs.vs), gnve 
it recniitx cnoogh to more than balance itM Icmes. 
When tbc congrem of 18S0 met, the "black re 
jmUican party" bnd become, to southern politi- 
dana, a portentous cloud conning all the northern 
aky. u the lenate tt now had twent jr-flve mem- 

hen to tliirly ( iirht (Ifmoc nits; ami not r)nly were 
the re-elections of the few northern democratic 
ienaton very donhtfUI. hut new republican atatee 

were almo<it ready to (U niaml atlmission. In tbe 
hoaaeall the northern utembent were repubiicanM, 
except two from California, Ave from niinolB, 

three from Indiana, one fn»ni Mirhiirari. fimrfrom 
Kew York, tii\ from Ohio, three from IVuu.-yl- 
▼ania, and one each from O^gon and Wisconsin, 
and ei^ht aiiti I.ceompton dem<H rat*, who wen- 
certain to volo against llie soutlu rn claims to the 
territories. Party contest in (<<iii.Te>H at once 
assumed a virulence which it had not l>efore been 
subject to. In iKtth boust-g Uie republicnnii were 
diargcd with cfimplieily in the Ilarper's Ferry 
rising, and in the publication of Helper's " Im* 
pending C'risis," a recently published abolitionist 
li. Hik. Ill till' liouHC, candidates for N|M'aker were 
nominated by the republicans (113 in number), 
the democrats (98). the anti-Locompton democrats 
I**;, ajid the "' Anieriejin-*," or know-nDthiniT" (CJil 
For eight weelis no candidate could command a 
majority. The opposition to the republicans could 
not Ih- coiiipletcly united in votinLf for any rmtli 
dttt«, or in voting that any memU-r who hiiil in- 
dofsed Helper's hook, as most of the republican 
membom bad done, wao " not fit u* be spejiker of 
thi« bouse." Finally, the oriijinal republieun 
aindidatc. Sherman. Imvin^ Urn withdniwn. and 
Pcnniugton of New Jen-ey. liavini; been sultsti- 
toted, he was elwtetl. Feb. 1, 1H«(). by the aid of 
afew *• Anaericau" votiw. But. despite the fi|ieak 
flt'a election, tbe republicans liad no control of 
I^^ishition. with the exception of the pa.««uge of 
a horiu'sli ad lull, which was vetoed by the presi 
de nt, -f - When the national convention met ut ( hi 
cagoTmy 16. 1880. the hopes of the ]mrty were 
hiiih, its oriTiiiii/aticin < .injilrti . and its eharae 
ter for the future determined. Its elements had 
been ao wdded together thai the dtvtslon lines 
had almost disappeared; but so far Jis it reinaiii( <l, 
it ytaa certain that tbe old whig element would 
now take the leading nomination and control the 
irenend y of the party, while the old demo 
CTatie elemt lit svould be content with the semnd 
nomination and the comfortable consdousuos (,{ 
familiar meth»Ml«t in party manmrement. Tbe del- 
egates were from the free .xiates, willi the exeep- 
li«>n of the delegates from I >( law an . Maryland, 
Ylif^nia and Kentucky, and a fraudulent delega- 
tloo from Texas. Tiie pbtform was much like 



that of 1856. except that the conjunction of po- 
lygamy and slavery, peculiarly exasperating to tha 

south, was dropped; a homestead law, and pro- 
tection for domestic manufactures in arraii^jing 
the tarilT, were detnanded; and democrat i<> tlneats 
of secession ami disunion were dcnoinu etl. For 
the first place on the ticket, 8e\vanl Wiis strongly 
8upi>orled, and he was as strongly oppoiwd, for 
tbe assigned reason that his anti-slavery struggle 
bad made him an unavailable can<lidale ; but 
much of tbe opposition to him came from the 
mysterious lamiflcations of factions in New York. 
On the first ballot. Seward had ITSi votc<*, Lin- 
coln lt)0, Camrron rtOi. Chase 4!». Bati s 4H. und 
42 were scattermg; on the second, beward lH4i, 
Lincoln 181. Chase 40i, Bates 88, and 89 were 
seatterini,'; ami on the third, Lincoln 281 i. Seward 
18U. and 5m were scattering. Before another 
ballot could bo taken, votes were so diaagad aa to 

^ive I.iiieolii ;i."4 vole-. ;ind he was OOminRted 
For viee-|)re?*idenl, on the tirst ballot. Hamlin had 
194 votes, C. H. flay lOli. and lO.'ii werescatter- 
inir; on the M'<"oiir|. Hamlin had :<*t7 vot> s to 99 
for others, and wa-* noininiiiid — In the canipai^^n 
which followeti. the puriy »niployeil popttlar 
methods Mill more clleetivcly than in 1M6. With 
the exception of the ignominious success of 1840, 
no previous puny bad met the demiM-rutie party 
on its own ground. ii<< ;•]>] < d that could be 
made to tbe attention of 1 1 1 > { < i >ic was neglected ; 
monster wiu'wam-, and lotii; procession- of " wide- 
awakes " with torchei), irunspareucics and music, 
attracted listeners to the political speeches ; and 
for these the party could now < oiiiiiiand at least 
as high ao order uf ability -ita opi>oucnts. Its 
candidates obtained the votchof all the freestatea, 
except three from N'fw .l(r-<y. and wi r< ( lifted. 
(S<'e Elkctokai. Voti->. XIX.) From this time 
the work of the party for the next four years is 
told elsrwliire (See articles referred tn under 
Reuelliun.) — lI.;18fll-9. No dominant party - 
ever pH5kscd through Kueh a trying experience as 
did the republican party during the rebellion. 
Its majority in conirrcjss was only due to the ab- 
.sen«-eof soutbeni represcnt^itives; and, even with 
this aid, its majority in tlie house was hardly pre- 
served in tlie congress of 1689-8. lTeverthele« 
tlie nuina^i'nient of the party was generally wi.so 
and succeasf ul. The extreme anti-slavery element 
was held in cheek; and, to secure the co-operation 
of the small hut iSMHtial percentage of "war 
democrats." tlic name " Union party " was adopt- 
ed, and other measnrea of condlhition were coo- 
triveil. Lincoln, in particular, was olin.i\irius 
lN>tb to the extreme radicals, who disliked hia 
temporizing policy, and to the more timid roem- 
liefs of the party wlio fe:ire<! the efT<H t«- of his 
eiiium ipati«in proclamation. Efforts w ere made to 
obtain the nomination of C hase, partly as a viodl- 
ctttitjn of the " one-term policy." partly ns a re- 
buke of "presidential patronage." and partly to 
si'c ure a more careful management of the curren- 
cy; but tlie republican members of the Oliio legis- 
lature declared for Lincoln's renomination. and 
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this fleems to have eodcd tbe Chase movement, i 
▲ montorbuleiit bat lev fomnidable reBCtion vn» | 
aoonventinn of " radiail men " at Clcvi-laml. >I:iy 
tl, ISM, which Domhiated Fremont aud John 
CkKhrane of New York, aad dcmandtxl u more 
viironnis proioDilion of tlif war, the toiifiKrntioii 
of tho tstatt-s of ixbt'ls, and their distribution 
■moog soldiers and actual Hettlers. The candi- 
dates accepted the nominations, but withdrew Iw- 
fore the election. — In the mti-ssof tlie fmrty there 
was no hesitation. Wlicnthe" Union national con> 
veotioD" met at Baltimore, June 7. 18M, Lincoln 
was renominated by acclamation after an Informal 
ballot of voles for 1dm and 22 for Gnint. 
To ooacUiate the war democrats, one of their 
number was to be nominated for Tlce-pre^ent, 
and tlie elioice Inj between Andrew Johnson and 
Daniel S. Dickinson of Kcw York. On the first 
bellot Johnson liad 900 votes, Hamlin 146. and 
Dickinson 118; but votes were at once changetl to 
Johnaon, and his nomination was made unani- 
mous. The platform approred the unoonditional 
prosecutif)n of the war, the ac ts and prm-lanm- 
tiuiiH ainK-d at slavery, tlie pioijox d amend- 
ment ftlx»lj^hinJ^ slavi ry, the policy of President 
Lincoln, the construction of the Pacific railroad, 
tho redemption of the public debt, and ilic en- 
fofcement of the Monroe doctrine in Xe.vico. 
For a llttla space during the summer the constant 
slight checks to the national armies threw a cloud 
over the prospects of republican micccss; but l)e- 
fore the election a general and triumphant for- 
ward movement of the army and navy made Lin- 
coln's eI< ( tion u certainty (s^^e Ei.ectohai. VotES, 
XX.), aud the war closed with the rcpuliUcan 
party at Its very high tide of success, triumphant 
and utiittd. — And yet, immodiutcly after the 
close of the rebellion, the party was to undergo a 
more severe, because more Insidious, test of its 
steadincHJ^. A sueee«sion of exeitirii; cvent>*, the ' 
aHsasNination of Pres^idcul Lincoln, the olTer of 
rewards for the chiefs of the oonfcderacy and 
their hurried tlijrlit towanl the seacoa.st, the loni^ 
funeral of the dead prenident, and the trial of the 
con^pirators in thca*«ia«ination. appended dir^ tly 
to tho wild justice of revenge; and the appeal wtu 
to be resisted. If at all, by republican equilibrium 
of mind, for tbe- opjx»silion wa-- alne>Nt silenei <1 
for tho time. It is fair to say tlml the te»t wils 
endured surreatfully, and that there was no gen- 
eral di sire for sweeping ventreaiuf uj«)n the eon 
quered. .Men rather folt a t>troug sense of relief 
when the excitement subsided, business was id 
1o\v« d to take its wonti d eniir-e atrain. and jMilit- 
ical problems were remanded to the federal gov- 
ernment for rotw>ideraiintt. — This sense of relief 
wa.>< not to III- p' Tinarieiit. rmiLTesH wn** not in 
session until I)«i t ndnr. 18ti5. and in the mean 
time tlie president actively began his p'dicr of 
noottstruction. (Se<« Hkcon-tki f Tir»N. I.) Kv- 
ery new expression of souilu rn -aii»fa< tion with 
"the presideni's polii-y" waj< a froli stimulus to 
suspicion in the minds of men who had for four 
jean been engaged iu suppresAing a K>uLhum re- 



1 bellion; but it was not until after tiie iiuiKliifl, of 
I congress tiut the repahlieaas wero fully ero ua ed 

to ibe disadvantages, and the opposhion tn the 
advantages, of the sticcesision of a war demo- 
crat to PinMident Lincoln's place. There were 
no imf>ortant eleelions in tSC-"*, and in tliosc 
which were held liie republicswiii wore everywhere 
successftal. The resolutions of their state con- 
ventions were evidently guardc<l in language; 
expressed approval of the president't* policy no 
far as it had Inxm developed; but demanded ** the 
most substantial guarantees by congress " of the 
safety and rlgfataof the southern negroes before the 
.K<^^edi!i:4 ^tati s should be admitted to representa- 
tion. In other words, the party was not dispoeed 
to a conflict with the president, but wontd keep 
its lioiids as a Kln)ng man armed : it would nut 
object to hia reconstruction of the stale govern- 
ments. If he would not object to the passage by 
congress of such acts as the civil rights bill and 
the freedmen's bureau bill (sec those titles); but, 
at the first sign of bad faith in the president. It 
would strike at him and bis p<ili( y with a!! its m 
ergy, through congress. — It is e\ ident now tluit 
this was the tiniversal and <l< lihenttely formed 
programme of the party, and thai the psrty was 
not forced into it by ultm le«ders. These, on the 
contrarj", were steadily held iu check durii.g the 
scwion of 1865-<i, until tho veto of the civil rights 
bill showed the president's intention to insist cm 
tlie a<inu>sion of the seceding states to repre-s«'nta- 
tion without "substantial guarantees." Even 
then the psirty majority in congress were content 
wiili tlie [iHs^aire over the veto of the two billii 
named above, and the passage of the 14th amend- 
ment, as a base of fiitme operations; they then 

adjourned and left the is«ne between thcms<'lve8 
and the pre^sideul to the decision of the {tarty. — 
The decMon was promptly given. The repub- 
' liran stale conyenUons in Illinois. Indiana. Iowa. 
Kansas. 3Ia{nc, Mas.<«achusetts, Miehigan. Minne- 
sota, New York, Ohio and PeniiMlvania pro- 
nounced agjiinst (he president's policy, and de- 
clared that reconstruction must Ik- cffectwl by 
"the lawmaking power of the .government." 
The other republican states were mainly silent be- 
cause no state conventions were held: In not one 
of them was the president's policy ajtproved. 
On tho contrary, the approval came from the 
democratic ]wrty, whose leaders united with the 
pre^id(•nt■s republican and war democratic sup- 
|)orters in a national convention at Philadelphia. 
Aug. 14, 1809, commonly called the "arm-In- 
arm < <niv<-tition." from the mainuT in which the 
Ma.ssachusetts and South Carolina detegaiett en- 
tered h. In some states, as In Connecticut, the 
fi'di ral ot^lri' holders openly supju^rted the di-mo- 
( ratio candidates, with the formal approval of 
tiic president, but the Inteekiuid vigorous repub 
Mean oririmizalions were successful. The result 
of the elections of IKW left every State north of 
-Mason and Dixon's line with a strong rvpubliean 
majority in the le^i^^laturc, and a republican gov- 
eru-^r. Still more important, they gave the le* 
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publicans in the next congress an unequivocal | 
majority of all Its members : 4S to 11 In the seo* I 

at«-, and 143 to 49 in the houvic. If nil tlio south- 
ern Btutoi liad bwu rcprcsenteil by domucrats, the 
Tepabllean majority would ttlll have been 49 to 88 
In till' M iKitf, fiiiil 143 to 99 in the house; until ' 
the ooutlu-rn HUitiai wt-rw reprcsentwl, llie repuh j 
lioui mujority waa aufflcicnt to override the pres- | 
itieut's veto in every caw, and congrew* couUl j 
ahape legislation at its will for two years to come. 

— The repulilic an miiionul commitlei' exiH'lled iU 
pteiiident. Henry J. Iliiymond of New York, and 
two of U« members, who had laltcn Rides with the 
pirewident, and war wus fairly detlun-d. The 
president's utter wniu of tact and diNcrction un- 
dottbtedfy made the )■ )>iihlican rictory over him 
<-:i.>'ier. but it w<uil(l jirobiiMy lia\ r Ix-i n nearly as 
completo in any event. Hin obsiiuute refusal to 
make any termii only resulted In maklnff^ the terms 
aceordt-d to tlic '^ccfding t'tat< < luorr M vcre, and 
the work of reconstruction was carried out by 
emgrem with hardly any thonRhl of the prest- 

4lfnt, (>xr<'iit :i>< an olwfruetive. (Si <• Th.rnNSTiHT 
TION, 1.) — It has Imi n naid thai the i>arly forced 
Its congressional maj<trify into reeonstnu liou. and 
was not forced into it by its ultra leaders. Ni'v 
erthelesM, it is certain that these louiers, durinir 
the itraggle, used the president's deottnciiitions of 
^onjm-sH to carry counlemction unnecessarily far. 
The president had tised without wniple his pow- I 
ers of Bp|w>intnienl and removal to reward his i 
friends and puniah his enemies; and tliu civil scr- i 
vice was thus made an instrument of offense I 
aipdnst the dominant i>arty. The coui-se of 
«vcnt8 is elsewhere dctailcil. (See Tkxvrb of 
OmrR: TmnucnxKrrs. VI.) How far the fan- 
]K'aehment was de-*in.'d bv the m i^x rif flw party 
can hardly be known. The enduing uutioual cou- 
▼entlon pronounced the president to have "been 
justly inipeae1nrl for liiu'b crimes and misdo 
nunnors. and projurly pronounced guilty thereof 
by the vot«-s of thirty Ave senatora"; but it is still 
a quest ion whether the party genenilly f» It more 
n-gi^-t or relief ul the failure of the inipeachim nt. 

— The national oonventloB at Chicago, May 2U, 
1868. fully approvwl the reconstruction iMjIicy of 
congress ; declared that the public faith sliould 
Ik? kept as lo the national ilebt, not only acrord- 
iog to the letter, but according to the spirit of 
the hiWH i>y which ft was contracted, but that I 
the rate of interest should Ix- rethued whenever 
it could lie done tione«lly ; and condemned the 
acta of President Johnson In detail. Nothing 
was said of the tariff. For jm •^id" nt. fJrant was 
unanimously uominuled on the tirsl ballot. Fur 
▼ice-prcRldeBt, the struggle was nudnly betfraen 
AVail.-. Colfax, Wil-<in mid Fcnton of S'ew York. 
Du the first ImiUoI. Wmle ha«l 149 votes. Fenton | 
182. Wilson IIH. ( olfux IIH. and all others 1.^. 
On the fifth ballot. Colfax had 224 vot.-. Wade ' 
190, Fenl-.n i;t7. Wilson 61. and all others Hi. 
S^^ many \oics were then changed to Colfez that 
he had .VII to 1U0 for all irthers. and was nomi- 
nated. The candidates were elected without 



special difficulty. (See £i£CToaAL YoTsa. XXI.) 
—in. : 1880-88. With Grant's election the party 

may at last be considi n-d liomoin tu ou'^ and self 
existent, with no truce of borruwcil trudiiions. 
Distinctions within the party, arising from former 
l)oliti< al affiliations, h.id disaiijw.ind. Those who 
si ill felt their iatUience, like Seward, Chase, 
\\ eiic V, TrumhuU and Dooltttle, had generally 
(lro|i|)ed out during tlie reconstruction and im- 
peachment struggles; and a new generation, not 
only of voters, but of leaders, had arisen, who 
knew only the tenets of the imrty, and were not 
embarrassctl by former whig, democratic., free- 
.s«)il or know-nothing bias. Among these new 
men were Morton. Blnine, Garfield, Conkliiig, 
Sherman, Schurz, Edmunds <rf Vermont, I^iwes 
an<l Iloarof Mas-sachu-sctLs. Morgan of New York. 
Frelinghuysen of Kew Jersey, Kellcy of Touu- 
sylvanla, Bingham, Bbcllabarger, Ashley and 
Schenck of Oblo, Chatuller and Ferry of Mirhi- 
gun. Carpenter of Wisconsin, and Yalcs and 
Wadibnrne of Illinois. These, and • host of 
others, while they had practically ousted the 
original leaders, retaincil the |H-euliur combination 
of whigitrinciples and demoerutic metliods which 
had resulied from the original amalgamation, and 
were now to show whether lliey could make tho 
[ uri y .-t popubir broad-construction party In Inter* 
nal adminiistration, as well ns in tho suppression 
of slavery. — Tlic l^rst prr>blem which they were 
to meet was the londition of ihu southern statt s. 
The grant of the right of suJIruge to the recently 
enfranchised negroes had been completed by tho 

process of reconxruciion. If it was to 1m- tn.iin- 
tained, it must Ik* by the vigor of the negroes them- 
selves In defending It, by federal support to the re- 
consinicted state g«)vernments in defi ndin.' it. or 
by a constitutional amendment authorizing negroes 
to defend It. The first method was Impraetloiljle: 
if it hafi l>een otherwise, it would itself have Ix en a 
full vindi< alion of the etiutating inlluences of the 
system of slavery. The second methoil was adopt- 
ed by le ji~.!:ifi >n and executive aetion (see InhI'u- 
iiKCTitiN. II.; Ku KIux Klanh and the third by 
the pnisageof the 15th amendment. (See CoN* 
fn-nrmox. III., ^-1.) In both these methuLs the 
party was practically unanimous at first; but. ns 
the tlifHciiUii •• of their cxe<-ution increased, those 
who still retained anything of former party bias 
were the first to grow weary of tbem. In addi- 
tion to this, there was very nmch Of the natural 
repugnance to the c<mtrol of the pnrty nmchlneiy 
by new leaders. The result was the " liberal re- 
puhliciin boll"* of 1HT0-T2(see LiniiUAi. ItKfi nti- 
c.\x Fautv), in which the singular si>ectuele wiis 
presented of the party contending against an op- 
po-ltioii hil Itytbe two great towers of itssirength 
in lH,>4-">, Sumner ttn<l Gn eley. indeed. Iheeon- 
tcst may almost be deMTiU-d as one iM'tween the 
mass of the party, tinder its new lea<lcrs. and the 
renULiuls of those who ha<l enten<l the |«u1y from 
former organi/ations; and the result was ilet isive 
of the party's integral consoliilaiion. — The na- 
tional convention met at PhUadelphiu, June 6, 
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1872. Its platform reviewed the past adueve- 
mento of the party: demanded the mahitenatice 

of "complete lilK-rty and exact (quality in tlie 
enjoymeut uf all civil, political and public rights 
throagfaoiit the Unfon"; commended congress and 
the president for tln-ir ■iiipprfssion of ku klux 
dilOlden; and promised to adju.st the tHrid dutie^i 
■o as " to aid in securing remunenttivc wages to 
labor, and promote the growth, industries and 
prospt'rily of the whole eountry." This latter 
paragraph was the first otUcial announcement of 
protectionist dixstrines since 1860, but its place 
bad always been effectually tilled by the rt-solu- 
tions of state convention.s, and b}' the consistent 
policy of the party in congress. For president, 
Orant was renominated by acclamation. For 
▼lee>prcsidcnt . Wil->oii was nominated by 364i 
votes to 8311 for Colfax. The candidates were 
elected with even lem difficulty than in 1868. 
(8<'e Ei.KCTOR.M, VnTi:<. XXII.) — Xevertlii less, 
there was still cousidurable diii»utisfactioD in the 
parly. The close of Grant's first term and the 
beL'inniue of liis second were niarki"*! by a sue 
cession of public scandals, arising mainly from 
bis own inexperience In civil administration and 
the derelictions of many of his n])pointees. (See 
Cbedit MuiiiLiKU ; Loi isiANA ; Caimtal, Na- 
TIOHAL; BumnR. CUAKLES; WhWKV RinO; IM- 
PEACHMENTS, VII.) The consequent dissatisfac- 
tion was shown by a general defeat of the jwirty 
in the state and conires-sional elections of IRT-Mi. 
(tkc Democratic Party, VI.) It was checked, 
however, immediately, and the chedt has often 
been iL'^rilx-d to the ]x)liticad skill of the Ii ad( is 
in " waving the bloody shin." that is, in slimu- 
btin^ a desire for tiie formation of a solid north 
to coimferbninnce the solid south fornuxl l)y the 
violent suppression of the colored vote. But a 
more rational commendation of tlwir political 
skill may 1h- found in the manner in wliirh th> y 
committed their party to the payment of the pub- 
lic debt in coin. Tlie issue &t Icfal-tender paper 
money had Vx-en n r> |^u1>lican war mea.sure, but 
the idea liad since grown up that at least a part 
of the public debt should be paid in paper money. 
(See Qreenback-Lahor Party.) In most of the 
western states this idea had completely gained cou 
trol of tlx <!• inxnitic party; It had nuiide a smaller, 
but very c<tn>itlerable, progress in the republican 
party; and many of the subordinate republican 
l)oliticians were inclined to look upon it as inevit- 
able, and yield to it. So prominent a leader as 
Hortott publicly yielded, and fathered the " rag- 
baby," as til. p ip. r money idea was jvipularly 
called. To disowu tliat which seemed at tin>t 
right their own progeny, to hasard the party's 
supremacy in its ori-rinnl inliifat. the uorthwi-st. 
certainly re(|uired no snmll amount of political 
foresight, nerve and skill in the republican lead- 
eiN. Ohio was made the Iwttle ground (see that 
slate), and the pmntlel was thrown down in 1HT5. 
Success there wn-s followed by ilu' nomination of 
thesuccessful can<lidale for president in isTC, rmd 
the commillai of the party to specie re^uuipiiuu iu i 



1879. A confltct of this natun did more to bring 
back the liberals of 1879. and the dismtisflcd vo- 

tei-s of 1874, than even the " blofKly -^hii t '" i nuld 
do in repelling them. — The national coaventioa 
met at Cincinnati. June 14, 1878. The platform 
differe<l fmm that of 1ST2 mainly in its «.tronger 
indorsement of civil service reform: in its demand 
for "a cootlmious and steady progr ess to qiecie 
payments"; in its demnuiation of polyjramy in 
the territories, of "'a united south, ' and of the 
democratic parly in iritieral; and in its declaration 
in favor of " the inunediate and vijjorous exercise 
of all the constitutional |H»wers of the president 
and congress for removing any just causes of dis- 
content on the part of any cla.s8. and for securing 
to every American citizen complete liberty and 
exact (Hiuality." Much apprehension had been 
expressed as to President Gnmt's supposed inten- 
tion to use the party machinery to compass his 
own noniinalion for a third term, but when the 
convention met he was not a candidate. Tli» 
leading candidates were Conkling and Morton, 
represfntinir the .'idlicrents of the a<lministration; 
Bristow, repre»entiag the oppositiou to the admin- 
istntion; mid Kdne, with a podtive strength 
of his own, indeix-ndt nt of all southern ques- 
tions. On the tirst ballot, Blaine had 'J.Sj voles, 
Morton 124, Bristow 113, Conklini; 99. Hayes 61, 
and all others 72. On the sixth ballot, Blaine 
had aOH votes. Hayes IKJ. Bristow 111, Morton 
Kj. Conklhig Si, and all others 56. On the seventh 
ballot, there was a general break. Of Bristow 's 
votes, 21 adheretl to him ; Blaine's vote rose to 
; the adherenl-s of all the other candidate* 
transferred their votes to Uayes, and he waa 
nominated by 884 votes out tk 756. For vice- 
president, Wheeler had hardi}' any imposition. 
The candidates were elected, but only after a 
struggle which is elsewhere detailed. (See Dn- 

I TTKI) ELf;(TIONs, IV ; K I KCToH AI. COMMISSION ; 

Ejukctorai. Votes, XXII 1.)— The discovery of 
the " dphMT teiegnuns " (see Tiu»m, 8. J.) helped 

very materially to n-concile the party to the irrej- 
ulttrities of the election of 1876. Neverthele»A, 
the new president was left with ver>- little party 
stipport until the extni session of 1.KT9. <See 
IIavf.s, R. B. ; Hideks.) During thi> administra- 
tion, for the first time in the party's history. th» 
leaders failed to control its representatives in con- 
gress. Resumption of specie {)a}'ments hod been 
fixed for Jan. 1, 1879. But, since 1870, silv. r had 
been steadily falling, in relative value to gold, 
throughout the dvlltzed world. The act of P^. 
12. 1^73. had demoni iizi d silver, and had made 
gold the only s|Hcie of the country, except for 
subsidiary coinage. The public debt would thua 
have been payable in gol<l alone. The idi-a at 
once spread that this action was a fraudulent ef- 
fort to pay bondholders more than they were enti- 
tkil to Ijy law. Both of the gri-al |>arties yielded 
to the storm. After several un'^uccevsfid etTortn, 
the Bland bill, to make the silver dollar alien 
worth alM>ul 9'i c iif'-^ a Iciral tender for public and 
private debts, uud to direct its coimige at the 
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rata of not less than $2,000,000, nor more than 
#1000.000. per month, pnwed both houMw. It 

wiis vctried, and passed ovor flu' \« Io hy licavy 
mtijorilies, Feb. S8, 1878. In both houses the 
Icsadcra of the party voted in the negative, but the 
mass were cifhcr nl»s< nt or in the alHrni:ili\ c — 
The national convention met ul Chicago, June 
10, 1880. Aa Grant hud been out of office for 
four yeniN, his nnmiii:i!i"ii was now cnnsidemi 
mie.Xifpi tollable by many, juui a plunilily of 
the (K-ifgHleH enme to the convention pledgeil 
to vote for him. (Soe Nomikatixo Convex- 
TIOX8.) Hlnine was next to him in strength, 
ami Sherman, the m-i rctary of the treasury, 
next. On the first ballot, Grant had 804 votes, 
Blafne 984. Sherman 08, Edmunds 84, Wash- 
l)uri!c '>f Illinois ,'!0, ami Windoin of ^Iinne«nt!i 
10. For thirty-live ballots this projiortionate vote 
was hardly changed, except that on the thirty* 
fifth liallot, Oram's vote iMetonKi. and Elaine's 
fell to 2o7. Garlieki, a Sherman delegate from 
Ohio, had been steadily voted for by one or 
two delcirairM, since the wrond ballot. On the 
thirty fourth ballot the Wisconsin delegation, 
airtinst his protest, gave him 17 votei«; on the 
thirty fifth his vote rose to M, and on the thir- 
ty-sixth, by a sudden >Ianipede of all tiie anti- 
Grant <'l< n»eniM, he was nominated by a vote of 
80». to 307 for Grant. 43 for Blaine. 5 for \Va»h- 
bume. and 8 for Sherman. Arthur, to placate the 
Grant delegate's, w;is iniminati d fur \ in president 
on the first ballot, by 4(18 votes, to l\t'd for Wash- 
bame. and 90 for all others. — The result of the 
I ! ( lion Mi nis tti .show a very eonsid( rable party 
advantage in a policy of devotion to economic 
princitdcs. In 1876, after eight years of a vigor- 
OUS reprc'^sivf p- Ii, y in soulhem di>-nrdi rs, the 
repobiican candidates were only succes-sful by a 
single electoral vote, and the honesty of the suc- 
ceaa wa« denied by the whole opposition party, 
lo 1880, after four years of ximple endeavor to 
settle the economic problems wUch pressed for 
•rttlement. the |»arty*s candidates were eleete«l be- 
yond cavil, by 214 electond votes to 155. And, 
further, a forgetl letter (the so-called Morey let- 
ter) appeared just Ix'forc the election, purport- 
ing to come from Gnrfleld. and advising the en- 
couragement of Chinese immigration in order 
lo bring American servants and meclmnies to 
a more manageable condition. This forgery un- 
dou1)ledly Vi"\ Garfi. ld tJi.i five vol. s of Cali- 
fornia, the three votes of Nevada, and probably 
the nine votes of New Jersey. Without it, the 
ri-vult would have brm i'M to '\^^'y. and the par- 
ty would have had tliu entire norihern and west- 
em Tote, for the first time in its history. It is 
aNo noti-wortby that the prosjxcts of po>^<il>le 
npubliean kukcss in southern slat's, wiiliout 
federal coercion, dale wholly from Hayes' admin- 
ifttralion. (8<'o Tkkxejwbk, Viihhsi v. Noktii 
Cakolixa.) — Before and after Presiilent (Jar 
field s a»sa>vsiuation. (see Oa»kiki.I). J. A.), the 
terms "stalwart" and "anti-stalwart" came into 
common use. They can Uanlly be considered as 



(designations of the Grant and anti-Grant factions, 
reapectively, for one of the anti-Orant leaders 

claims the jiarentat'e of the tcnn stalwart in pnli- 

ilic»; nor lui reproenting the friends and opixi- 
nenta of the abandoned polii7 of repression in- 
soiillicrn alTairs. If a conjecture may be ha/.- 
urded, the slulwartH repre.>eut the Icadi rs of 
the parly organization, as it stands in i vvj, -wiio 
have reached that position during the policy of 
repression, though they do not proiHisi; to at- 
tempt it any longer; and the anti stalwarts, tlic 
coming leaders who will succeed grailually and 
naturally to the party leadership on altogether 
etoi\<in>ir irrounds. Neither name as yet indi- 
cates any disintegration in the party. It ia, 
therefore, very proper to give the predent. and 
probably iHrinanciit , basis »»f the party's exist- 
ence. It is nowhere btated so clearly as in the 
second and fifth sect tons of tlie platform of 1880, 
as follows: "2 Tlie ((institution of the United 
Stales is a supreme law, and not a mere con- 
tract Oat of confederated stales it made a sov- 
ereign nation. Some powers an> denietl the na- 
tion, while others are denied the states; Imt the 
boimdar)" iKtween jxiwers delegated and those re- 
wrve<l is to Im! determined by the national and 
not the state tribunals." "5. We realllrnj the 
belief that the duties levietl for I lie purpose of 
revenue should so discriminate aa lo favor Amer- 
ican labor ; that no further grant of the pnblie 
domain should be made to any railroad or other 
corporation; that, slavery having perished in the 
states, its twin barbarity. )>olygamy. must die in 
tlie fi rrirorie-; thai every\\ here Ili< protcetion ac 
corded lo a citizen of American birth must be 
secured to citizens by American adoption ; that 
\\r r-li - III it llie duiv of congrcss to develop Mid 
improve uur waterct>ursi-s and harbors, but insist 
that further subsidies to private persons or corpo- 
rations must cease." Willi a iiroirranune of this 
nature, devt lopi d its furtln r weasion may require, 
there seems to \mi no reaM)n to anticipate that dis- 
solution of the parly which was so contt«lently 
I)redi< ted in 1H74. — Aulhoriti«-s will generally be 
found uiuler the articles referred lo. S-e also, 2 
Wilson's Hue and Ibll »/ Ote Slate J\nta\ 406 ; 1 
Greeley's Amertean ConJIict, S40 ; McCletian's Be- 

puliliriuiiiiin in Amfrirn (to IHOD); (Jiddiiigs' ///«- 
torn of the litbtlUon, 882 ; Sniulley 's JJutorg of the 
R^vhUean Pmrty (to 1882) ; Johnstmi's nUimrg <f 
Aiiun'r.iu P'Jifidi, Trihiiiit Ahimniir, 18.W-88; 
Greeley 's I\Aitieal Tori Book of 1860; McPhcrson'a 
I^itUul Hittorp sf Hba mMUam. ami PtUltMi 
M<' i> ''■i'* : Moore's JJiMfi'in J}iri>r<l : !^'liucker>-' 
Lije of C%u- ; Itaymond's Li/r- »f Linr-flt,, and 
other antlioritiea under names n femd to; S|K>f- 
ford's Aiiit-n'riin Almnnnf, lS68-H;i ; .^ppleton s 
, Annual CydopadM.lfS^^-^; Tlu Sat ion, l^^Vi'. 
and cumnt newqwpers. 

Albu»]«b JommoR. 

BEPrDIATION. The hi.tor>- of the Iwinded 
indebtedness of the various states of the I'nioa 
goes back to the period 1880-40. At the twgin- 
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ning of that decade the aggregate debt of the 
sutes amounted to about $13,000,000 only. Then 
began an cm of extravagance, in which cuihiin 
States entered upon a series of reckless undertak- 
ings that crippled the resontves and ruined the 
credit of mure than one i ommonwfalth. whose 
name had formerly ranked high for commercial 
prudence and honesty. Two eaoses united to 
foster this spirit of pnxlignl cNptniIitiin-: a natural 
demand fur neces^iary iutcrual impruvemcnts; and 
an easy means of raising large sums on long loans. 
By the act of con.rr»"<.s of .June 13, IWi. tlic sur- 
plus above $5,000.tXN) arisint: from the sale of 
government laadii was allowed to remain on de- 
posit to the credit of, or loane<l to, the different 
Hlatcs. In this way nearly |i»0,000,000 w:is put 
out, in three installment.s, a fourth, after some 
$28,000,000 had been paid, being postponed by the 
act of October, 1847, because ot a reduction in 
revenue, owinii to llie requireincnt that land pay- 
ments be made in specie and not in notes uf the 
state lianlEs. The great iooentiTe to Incur a heavy 
state (leht, the demaml for internal improvement^, 
sprang from a natural and heuiihy cause. The 
annually increasing tide of temignlioa began to 
pour over the vw^l and fertile arciw of viririn soil, 
in the development of which lay pros|K-rity and 
fortune. But as yet the means of communication 
iH'lweon the granarie- of tti-' wex! and nortliwesi, 
the rice and cotton pl.iutalious of the siouth and 
southwest, and the markets of trade, were wholly 
inadequate to me<'l the needs of the cultivators. 
Rich in the natural pnMlucts of the soil, money 
was so scanty with them that, even for the pur- 
poses of ordUiaiy trade between themselves, they 
had to resort to hatter. To the active and indus- 
trious fanner, or the keen and ambitious planter, 
an opening to the markets of the world, by new- 
means of transportation which should insure quick 
delivery on reasontdile term-, meant individuul 
success and the commercial prosperity of hU state. 
Private ambition and public sf^t were sicillftilly 
played uiM»n lo induce vot* rv to ratify with enu'i r- 
nesH what doubtless seemed to many a public duly 
as well as a private piln. Railways and canals 
were lM-:,:un, turnpikes constnjcte<l, river beds 
widened and "improved." and every scheme 
which bore on its face the slightest resemblance to 
u public woric claimed the aid of the public credit, 
and, in the absence of constitutional siifeguanis, 
generally irot what it claimed. Our national cn <l- 
it abroad stood high. The affairs of government 
had been economically adminh«iered, the Interest 
on our forei'.iti commercial debt promptly paid, 
and tttatc becurilies found an ea.sy sale in foreign 
markets. Good credit, great natural advantages 
of -oil and clim.ii<'. olTerimr unnii-t ikable i)rom- 
lite of limitk-s^ development, ami. above uU, a pay 
day far alicatl In the dim future, with only the 
inter>'-t account to provide for from time to time, 
proved temptations Uh) strong for the young and 
growing communities. Within the twelve years 
#ueei-<diT)ir ls."t't the M-j'jr'-e'ale di ht of tlie "States 
bad riM.u to over $auO,UOO,OUO, an incrcmeut ot 



more than 1000 per cent ! It was diMribmed 
followe:* 

Middle pUUm ....«...........^........ 7S.Stf.(rt 

SoiithtTH states ............ r;l «.Mii7 

WeaU-rn eute* - &U.aai..Va 

TotAl •siak777,»ie 

— In May, 18S8, after the p^^mge of the general 

banking law, authorizing the United States comp- 
troller to issue bank notes on a pledge of the evi- 
doices of public debt of the several states, a cir> 

cular Wiis is-stied by tlie comptroller, "Sir na.'g, 
requesting the linaucial officer of each state to re- 
turn Its ImlebtcdneM under aulhoriaed loans. Ac- 
conling to their replies, it appean il that even then 
the aggregate debt, iiK-lusive of the sums dei>osii- 
ed with the several states by the United Slates 
($'2><.H)l.fiU 07). amounted to $l98.9l)T..S-.}4.32. 
Thi.s indel)teilnesM Inid l»een iucurixti for the benetit 
of raihYMuls, canals, banks, turnpike companies, 
and kindretl speculations. "The operations of 
the stales have been so exteasive and varied."* 
sjiid Hunt's •• Menhants' Magazine," in 1889 (vol. 
1., p. 174), " that it is not an easy matter to get at 
the precise amount of stock issued ond authorized 
to be is.sued. It is prol)able, however, that the 
aggregate amotmt of slock authorized by all the 
states fa even greater than the amount stated in 
the taWea," — By 1^3n the state of Indiana h:ul 
already loaned a large portion of the surplus rev- 
enue derived from the United States, and In that 
ye.ir .ill a t wa^ pa-'-'-d appropriating tlx' <um of 
$10,000,000 for a gigantic internal iniprovement 
scheme, covering no less than seven different en* 
terpri-i'-, incluiling canal>, bank.s and railways. 
When we tind that there were only 100,000 votera 
in the state at this time, the outlay, even if k^t 
within thepropjiM-d limit, seems stupendous. Yet 
the expenditure was far beyond the ex|iectations 
of the promoters. " The original plan of internal 
improvement was, as a matter of course, consider- 
ably extended, and it very soon became evi^enl 
that $20,000,000 would not more than /lalfmdBlOb 
to complete any portion, in consequence of the 
necessity of siKn<iing all the money that couM bo 
got in all parts of the state at one e. The ne;:o 
tialion of tlie bonds was also a bource of most 
fearful jobbing which mtdtcd in serious losses to 
the .state." ( ■ Mr n liaii!-' Mnu"i/iii<'." 1847, p. 
577.) One of the bond commissioners, a I>r. C«h-, 
was also one of the largest stockholders in tlie 
Morris (';in;d l)ank. the heaviest customer for the 
stale Ixiuds. According to the report of a legis- 
lative investigating committee. Dr. Coc receivttl 
from his own company over $100,000 in cmnmi*- 
sions and protits; one item of which w!is 398 
bonds, received by the company at juir, when 
thev were worth about tifteen cents on the doOax 
— a dilTerence of about $33,tW0 ! Within a veiy 

• li i- f fnp<tM>ible to utatf wiik awaiatT tlw exact iinnn 
of tb.- debt during ibis iieriod. The labk fivsa is islm fisas 
ni) uTiU W br Itobm P. Porter. " latafaaHaasI Snlnr.** 

I SSI 1 1 .Wi, Cnrnjuiis-d with other 
•ecu by uo auMOM exAggorataxL 
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Rhort time the prawuro began to be Mu Dopres- 

wioii in forfiLTi rommorcial orntros rim<«t>d n tight- 
new of ilio nunu'v innrkfl all over the world. By 
1841 Indiana found beraelf Wi^out thfliiMMiS of 
defraying the running expenses of goverameDt. 
The money for tlie civil liHl had to be raised, and 
the state wa» again force<l to go upon tbo market 
M a bimower. pledging her bonds at ruinously 
low rates. " The majority of the 100,000 voters 
then occupying Indiana. " -ays a writer, six yeiirs 
later. " were small fanners living in log huts, de- 
pendlnfT on the sale of surplus porlc and grain f<ir 
tlic pun lia-'c of their ne<eHsarii's; and the expcc- ' 
tatiun of drawing $1,0U0,U0U per uuuum from 1 
rach soarces, to pay the Inters or principal of 
debts ronlnietcd for legi-^lntive purjH>se«, Wii** not ' 
realized. Thu i-apital employed in trade in In- 
diana WM scarcely $8,000,000, and U was pn^wsed 
to draw .W per rent, of tliat every year to pay in- 
Icrtwt!"' In 1H41 tlic ini. r« st nceoiiiit fell behind, 
and an attempt wa« ni i l (o m tile liy ao iasue of 
7 per rent, five-year lK»nd«<. but these ibc creditors, 
who had already Mgun to distrust the state's 
pledges, refuM ti i' .i< ccpt in exchange for their 
intcnstooupouii, to any appreciable amount. The 
distress spread so that ft seemed to affect every de 
partnicnt of goveniment. The assessment for tax 
purpoies was wretchedly conducted on a wholly 
erroocous system of vidiiatioii. until Anally the 
jieoplc became convinced that Ihi' laves < ould not 
be paid. From Uiis to hopvlcNM ami acknowledged 
insolTeney the plunge was rapid. To June. 1^. 
the tax of tliirty cents, levied in to meet the 
tntcmal impmvemeut interest, wa»» reduced to fif- 
teen cents, and by 1840. after yarloas fmiih ss at 
tempts at sfftlenu nf and compromise, all effort to 
pay the estate interest had l>een ahandone<l. — Ohio 
began her borrowing in 1S'.>.'>. by pledging all the 
canal profits as security for loans authorized for 
the benefit of internal improvement schemes. 
I'ntler the law of 183ft-7Khc had g<me on inereas 
Ing her expenditures, loaning the slate credit to 
lampiko and other companies, snbsrribini; for 
their -^iiK-k and nnininir into debt with eontnu t 
on. Uer credit fell, and yet it was impossible 
eitber to go ahead or to give op the work without 
money. In IH4I the leid-lature p)i.ss«'d an a]>pro- 
priation bill of $2,301,625. The commissioners j 
of the canal fund were authorized to raise $081 ,000 | 
of this anioniif. with which t<> me<'t the demands 
of the coutraclurs. nt nni/ ru/, ■•/ iult it\i(, and the 
remainder on 6 per cent. boud^. i>ayablo in 1800. 
The bankers of London and New York would 
not touch the loan, anil it was finally proiNtsi^l, at 
an extra session of the lefri^laiure eonveneil for 
the purpose, to rai»e tlie rate of inlerent to in \m't 
cent. ««rf ffo into thffonifjn m^rtft on tht If at ]tn> 
tvrobte trrmn! Under this provi.-.ion the slate was 
squeezed like a simnge. Fortunately her immense 
resoanres provwl i^piMl to the terrible strain. The 

p4H)ple were honest, the s>.phi>.nis of repudiation 
gained little ground, and the legislature by varl- 
ou* enactmeata provMed for tlw interest and a 
staking fond with which to meet the principal.-— 



Even the eastern states were affected by the uni- 
versal mania for reckless expenditure wlii( h ob- 
tained throughout the country during the yeare 
1684-6. Ma«sachiisett.<« pledged her credit with^ 
out taking care to provide sure moann of |iayment, 
and found herself in 1847 with over ;i!tf,6oO,000 
outj(tanding indebtednc<i8 on loan- and subscrip- 
tions to railroads alone. The enterprises proved 
succenful. however, and die was never heavily 

pre"--! (1 III make irood lier gu:iraiitee. — Maine, a 
lumber and fishing sUtte, with a .soil for the moHl 
part unadapted to raising grain, acting upon an 
al>surd theory of encouragement to liniiic pio- 
ducerx, actually went into debt at the rate of $8 
per head of her population, to pay bounties for 
the ctdliv.ition of wheat and corn, and di-Uit' 
uteil in one year over i(;l.'>il,iHM) in pn-miuius on 
the production of less than throe million bush- 
els of LH-ain '—By 1S4() the state debt of Penn- 
sylvania liad inrn a-^cd to (HMt.tKK), about 
^30.(>()0.0(K) of Nvhir!, h:.>i l>i ii a-vMimcd in be> 
half of railn)ads and canals. Within two yean 
the bank of Pennsylvania went down with a 
cra-sh that cchowl throughout the comnuicial 
world, and in Aitgust of that year the stale failed 
t o pay its Interest. 8o bitter was the fpetlng abroad 
against the people of the defaulting common- 
wealth, that the Kcv. Sydney Smith declared he 
felt tnctlned, if he met a Pennsyivanian at din- 
ner, to strip him of his ( lothes .and ImmiIs forrliviji- 
iou among the gucstit, moht of whom had prob- 
ably soffered by hto state's dishonor I— It was 
during this jH-riod that the word " repntliation," 
in its present commercial and political signilica- 
t ion, came into use. There was a default in the 
intercKt on the bonds which the state of Ali>>i> 
sippi had issued in aid of the Union bank, and 
after the authorities had in vain cast about fat 
various expedients to meet the difficulty, the gov- 
ernor of the state, in a message to the legislature, 
broached the now- familiar doctrine of n-piidia- 
tion, and suggested, in undisguised terms, hb 
state's dishonor. " The bank," he declared. " has 
hypotheiated these bonds, and lH>rroweil money 
upon them of the Buon Roiiischiid; the blood of 
Judas and 8bylodc flows In bis veins, and he 
urntes the <pialities of Imth liis < nuntrvmen. He 
has mortgages upon the silver mines of Mexico and 
the quiclull ver mines of Bpaln. He hm advanced 
money to the sublime porte and taken .•i>; '■(■curity 
a mortgage upon the holy city of JeruHulem and 
the sepalclirc of our Saviotir. It is for this peo- 
ple to say wliether he shall have a mortgag»- 
upon «>ur (ollon lields and make s«'rfs of our chil- 
dren " ! To the honor r>f the .state legislature, lie 
it said, they rej*"*-!)-!!. with w«»rnful empha.sis, (he 
disgraceful suggi-stion, and declared that the gov- 
ernor s insinuation that .Missis.sippi would violate 
her solemn pledge wius "a calumny upon the jus- 
tice, honor and dignity of the state." ^ubsaequent 
Miwis-^ippi lei:i>.laturi s >Iiow no traces cif tin- hon- 
est spirit of thi^ setihion. Poti bellutn repudUtton 
have no mora ahamelcm example of flagnat dii> 
honei^ than that afforded by the suooeMora of 
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the very men who, thirty years before, declared 
Uiat the mere niggeetion of repudiation was an 
insult to the state (tMe i^fhi). — One after anoth- 

tr the siK-iidthrift eomnioiiwialllis fi It tlic piiu li 
of want, and when the public debt became, from 
the taxation which it necenitated, a private bur- 
den, n piuliiili' n fulIowMl iis a matter of course. 
Nnmeruuii pluuH for compromise were canvassed; 
legtslative committeee were appointed, MHa re- 
pfirted ami (■(infcn iic-cs held with tlu' ropn-M-nla ' 
tives of the bomlliulders at home and abroad, 
bnt from year to year the banlmipt Btatea drifted 
alnni:. plMTiLMnu', at intrn'als, more and more 
luipelcjitily iu debt. Finally, the civil war swept 
sway for the time an vitality from the bond ques- 
tion as an issue. Its revival as a political ques 
tlon, and ita historical development in certain 
communities, where it di%'ide<l partii-s and became 
the moat potent fact<» in state politics, is given 
under the headings of the different states below. 
-— O tt f g i a. UndtT tin- rulr of the '* Ciirpct-bag- 
gers" the state was plunged into debt for all sorts 
of alleged public Improwments. When the " con- 
eer\'atives," as the dcnKK-mts wiTr fonrl of pro- 
claiming themselves, regained control, they at 
once set to woik to devise pretexts for avoiding 
tlic obli-rations by wliich tlu- stale Iiad bcvn bur- 
dened by their opponcnt-s. A committee apjxiintcd 
by the flrst legislature at which the oonservntives 
found tbemwlves in the majority, n-fKirtcd in fa- 
vor of invalidating, on Hie jrrouiid of fniud at 
their issue, six million of state bonds. The sug- 
gestion was at once acted uimju, and the seimrities 
promptly repudiated. A constitutional amend- 
ment was then adopted, wiping out the Iwnds 
altogether. At the constitutional convention the 
bondholders offered to submit their claims for 
adjudicatlm to the supreme emirt of the state, 
but the jMoposItion waa rejected by an overwhelm- 
ing vote at the May election of lB7t. To provide 
airaiii'-t any possible qualm>< of con^cicnre on tlie 
part of succeeding legislators, a clause was in- 
serted In the new constitution (sec. 11) prohMt- 
Ing the genonil ns«rmbly fn)tn niakini,' any appro- 
priation to nu t't interest or principal on the dis- 
honored securities, with which were included all 
the war debts of the Hfate. A sweepinj: majority 
curricnl tills amendment at the eU-ciion of Decem- 
ber, 1877. The act of Feb. 35, 1874. had ain a ly 
deprived the governor of the power to lend the 
credit of the slate by Indorsement, except where 
the right to such had already veste<l. t^oon after 
the pansagc <tf the repudhiting amendments (in 
January, I87H), Gov. Colquitt was applied to for 
his official iiiilor>< iMciit upon the di lx nturi s of 
the Northeustem railroad, .\fter cousuiliug the 
most eminent legal authorities in the state, who 
advi-H'd him that the ri'.rlit to ^ik li l'u tranti i- had 
vested in the company U fore the passage of the 
repealing act, be gmnied the application of the 
milro id Miitlioritif^ and InrforM-d tln'ir bond-* to 
the uuiouiU of )|i260.(XHl. His act caii-< .1 widi - 
spread complaints, which his i>olitical opponents 
took pains to fan into a burst of popular in- 1 



dignation. by representing that he had willfully 
transcended his authority, and delilwrately nulli* 
fled the wHI of tlu- {x'ople In favor of the corpo- 
ral ion He at once demanded a legislative in 
vestigation, and a committee, which examined 
the question with great care, reported in the only 
war that it was possible for tlum to conclude, 
that the governor had no option iu the matter, but 
had rimply done what he was legally bound to 
' do. Much the wune treatment was given to the 
#3,000,IX)0 of bonds of the Brunswiclc & Albany 
railroad company, guaranteed by the state before 
the war, and disposed of mainly to capitalists nf 
the north. Ttic secession couveution hud granted 
immunity from conflscation to all public workSL 
But in s))ite of this the road was seized upon as 
the projHTty of alien foes. After the war the 
owners came forward to claim their property, and 
a compromise was effected upon their agreeing 
to complete the road. In return for which the 
state was to pay a subsidy of $15,rH)<) per mile. 
This compromise was ratitied by a democratic 
l^lslatnre fai 1809; yet In 1871 Gov. Bullock took 
l>()sscssi(>n of the nntd, though the state had failed 
to pay the subsidy, claiming that the Sigrsement 
had not been fulfilled by the owners. Henry 
Clews, Esq., of Xcw York, wJio represented a 
majority of flie bondholders, sold llie bonds to 
German bankers at Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 
August, 1n72, the general as,«cmbly declare<l th<*se 
bonds null aiul voi<l, and a coustitutiuual amend- 
ment forbidding the payment of either principal 
or interest wais carried in 1874. — LoumatM. At 
the constitutional convention of 1879 a committee 
appointed to examine and report u|x>d the bund 
question, recommended the acknowledgment of 
about 4^4.000,000 of these securities and the repa- 
• liation of lu arly sSsOO.IMIK.WO. Th.- n port dc«-lared 
that it was a matter of history that the slate house 
had been seized by United States soldiers in De> 
ceinlirr and .Tanimr}', lf<72-.'?, and the Ic^^il Iriris- 
ialure overthrown. That, therefore, the body of 
men alleged to have passed the funding sot of 
1*74 was not a constitulional legislature, and had 
no IH)W«T to bind a free jicople. That there was 
no evidence on file of any ralillcation of the so- 
called anu iidnu nls of 1874, except the tnuii!alc<l 
copy of what j)urporleti to Ikj a ct riilii ate to that 
etfcct, signed by J. Mailison Wells and otiien. 
"They are unable to c<mcede," reported the com- 
mittee, " that the funding of any portion of the 
debt has given it any greater validity than it 
originally poescBsed, and, on the otlier hand, they 
do not admit that the absolute repudiation of 40 
per cent, of tin' ili bf di tracts in tin- li ;is| from the 
validity of tliat which was honest and legal." 
The report concludes by a reference to the fact 
that the 1i uiilliolib rs arc nuiinly northern capital- 
isUs, and dismis.ses their claims in these remarka- 
ble wonls : "But may it not be In the order of 
tlu- eti rnal fitness of things that those who direct 
ly or iiKiireclly (unwittingly, it may be) aided to 
tear down the basis of our former prosperity, 
i should share some of the ills that have so loog 
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and M> powerfully borne down upon the once 
proud and wealthy people of Loiii<,iaim? " A 
jaJnority report, protestiDg against the attempt to 
dhiiooof' tbe stoto. was vainly offered, to irtem the 
ruing and nngry tiilr of ri'piuliaiii>n. " Kvciy 
sentiment of honor uud juHlicc," luiid tlm paper. 
" demands that he who recelvea what does not 
lielong to him should n ston- it. If tlx- lionds are 
Toid, the state haa rttcivcd M>mething for nothing. 
Law and jaatloe concur Id the enforcement of the 
duty on tlio part of tlie state to surr( ii<l<T that 
something toils true owni-r." This rc|n»rl di t lari-d 
that the state hud received in ca^ili 8(16,81)3,507.31 for 
securities fundwl ,>t *T 094.744, all but $500,000 
of which was to be wiped out. The wanton bad 
faith of the It^ialalOTB who agreed to the majority 
report, is the more strongly emphasized by a ref- 
erence to the opinion of the supreme court of the 
state, delivered only a few months lK'ft)re : " We 
regnril the faith of the state as irrevocably pledged 
to the ]>;iv inent of her consolidated bonds twraed 
under the authority of that net (the funding net 
of 1874). * ♦ The contract with the holders 
of these bonds Is one which, in the language of 
the fon'titiiti nial aincndnu'nt. the state can by no 
mcana aii«l iu uo wi^e impair." This act, the 
court hehl, was approved Jan. M. 1874, and settled 
Ix-yond iHissibiliiy <if ijii' -tion by a constitutional 
auieudmeut upon the sanie day: "Tiiis amend- 
ment has become a part of the conMiitutlon by its 
sub«ei|uent ratitieution at tlie polls." (State «t rrl. 
Pai ilic li. ]{. Co. r.i. Niehols, Governor. 30 La. 
.\ini U< p.. i)^).) A niteration of what tlic court 
had already ditlared in 1^75, when it said: " This 
amendment wiw Hdoi)ted. and it now forms jiart 
of I lie organic law of the slate." (Stjile <x rtl. 
Forstall w. Board of Liquidatioo, 27 La. Ann. 
Rep., 577.) Moniover. the docIanittonR of the re- 
pudiating commilt«'e regarding the <<>ni!itlon of 
tlie state's rcsouKex and its inability to meet it.'i 
honest debts are flatly contradtcted by tbe words 
of tlie governor in l»is nn v>a.ri' of IHSi . "The 
outliMtk for tbe sittic is uumi hopeful. The ad- 
vantages of soil and climate are nowhere else 
eqoaled. • * The futun- for LouiMana is a 
gnnd one. It dues not Hetm chiiuiTieai, when 
welookatour extnordinar}' ailvtuitugcM, to antici- 
pate o future niaviiuuin fin hIuc lion of $-"iOO.(M)0,(K>0 
{MT annum. There is no reason for the eoiitinuid 
cry of ' poor Looishuia and her im)M>veri^lied |>eo 
pie.' We must realize the fact that hhe is rich, 
ami force her to the front rank of slates. • • 
Contldenee will be res^tortnl; our bonds will Iw on 
the market at a ream^nable inten.-!<t, commanding 
a premium; capital will readily find its way here; 
9ind we will no longer l)o liiuniliatcd at the low 
crvdit of our Ktate." Both reports were support- 
ed with vigor, but the repudinting clement was 

too strong to lie SUCivs-sfiilly < tubal' i|. ;iinl afW'r 

a hot deljute an act. known aa the debt ordinance, 
was adopted for submiMsion to popular vote. Th is 

ordinance pnjviiU-d for retiring tbe Imtuls in ex 
change for a uew Issue, upon which the interest 
mu scaled to 8 per cent, for five years, i per cent. 



for fifteen years, and 4 per cent, thereafter; with 
an option to the holders to exchange their bonds 
at sevenly-five cents on the dollar for 4 per oent. 
semi-annual Interest bonds. The consolidated 

Ixmils is^m tl tuider the ai t of 187 i, to be retired 
by this fonx-d vxchaugc, were plc«lged to pay 7 
percent, interest! The act was simply highway 
robbery by legislative san(iii»n. The cnnstitu 
tiouality of the debt ordiuauce was at once put to 
the teat in two nctfona Immglit by John Elliott 
and others against tlie Ixiard of liquiilati.^. The 
first was to enjoin the board from recognizing tbe 
ordinancu and disreganling the fonding act of 
1874 and the conslilutioii.-il enactment i>f tlie wimo 
year; llie other, to (•(iinpt'i by iiuniiliiin'ig the jMiy- 
meut of the intrt* >>t on the conMiliilated bonds, 
and the b vy and collection of a tax for that pur- 
pose. The recent d«fision (JIarch, 1883) of the 
Unite<l States supn-mc court, u|ion the points at 
issue, held that the state had entered upon a vol- 
untary contract In 1874, which had been violated 
by tbe act of IHRO. But that there were no meana 
of compelling tbe state's officers to carry out this 
contract, for the reason that the state as a sover- 
eign commonwealth cimld not be .su( il u illmut ils 
permission. Upon this point the opinion of Chief 
Justice Waits reads as follows: "Neither was 
there when tbe bonds wen? issueil. nor is there 
now, any statute or judicial deci-sion giving the 
bondholders a remedy in the state courts or else- 
where, eitlu r by iiiitnifinnuD or injunction against 
I the siaie iu its jiolilical capacity, lo compel it to 
I do what it has agree<l should be done, but what it 
refuses to do. " A proceeding suggested by a cor- 
resiM)ndent of tbe "New York Nation." in Feb- 
ruar\-. l^Ts. (No. 680), was the last effort made to 
coenc the defaulting commoowealth. Before the 
adoption of the 11th amendment to the constitu- 
tion of tlni I'nitr (1 Stales, the supreme court liad 
rejected the doctrine that a state could not be sued 
upon its own contraels. In the case of Chtabolm 
r*. State of r.eorjia. 3 Dall., decidinl in 170-2, 
Chief JuMicc Jay said. " It would be strange in- 
deed that the Joint and equal soverdgns of this 
ccuintry should in the very < Dustitution by which 
I they profeiis»ed to 'i-stalilish justice " so far devi- 
ate from tbe plain path of e(|ualiiy and impar- 
' tialltv as to give to the colk-<tive citi/ens of 
one state a right of suing individual • ili/.eiis of 
another slate, and yet deny to those citizens a 
liglit of sviim: them." To nullify the principle 
which this decision established, the 11th araeud- 
naenl was passerl in 1794. de« Iaring that " The ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall not \ms con- 
Htnied to extend to any suit In law or equity oom- 
meiK I d or pr<we< ut< (l against one of the United 
Siati-s by citi/eua of another stale or by citizens or 
•.ubjiTts of any foreign slate.** To avoid this con- 
-litulimial bar tlie b irivlatun s nf New Ymk and 
I New ilampshiru uuthorizcil the transfer to them 
by their citizens of the defaulted seeurltles. and 
1 actintis w ere ilien bi irun in the name of each of 
I lhc*se stales against ihe olate of Louisiana. The 
I supreme court, Jiowever, held that to allow soch 
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suits would be .sim|ily to permit the practice of a 
palpable nbsurdity, auil the cvusion of the lllh 
amendment. In other words, the court very prop 
crly refused to countenance a mcTO subterfuge by 
wbicli private individuals, the real parties In in- 
ter*"-'. iui::ht d«Hlgc a plain provi>ii»n of llic fvd 
enl coxi»Utution, and practically sue a «u)vereigii 
slate. Such is the history of the ▼alti att(>mpi s to 
induce the state of Loiiisiana to k< ( |) its Milnim 
pleUjjIvs. That public diishonor entails a lo.ss of 
private credit may be inferred from what folloira; 
the words an- rlti'-c of a writer treating of (he 
fiuanciiil conditiuu of the state in 1883. " The un- 
settled condition of the flnanoes of the state for 
si'vcral years past has wriniivly imp.iircd her 
growth and prusiicrily, cauviii^ a uiiivci>>al dis- 
tmsl which has not inen-ly afTtitid the credit and 
honor of the < (itniri<i:i\v< alili. but has nNo, to a 
jirealcxti iit, alli.xt<-il in jurioti.sly individual credit, 
prevented investment of foreijrn < :iiiital, atnl ex- 
cluded immi^nition." (Ami. t'yc, 1883, p. 480.) 
— MinnfMitii. A legislative committee in 1876 at- 
tempted to show that the state was under no ol> 
ligation, legal or moral, to pay the railroad bonds 
guaranteed by her fn tM8. Public opinion, how- 
I'vtT, was o|ip<i><il to wholesale reptuliation. In 
his message to the legislature, Qov. Pillsbury, 
after refetrtng to various dedsions upon the bond 
(|Ui -tifui in llic courts of the state and of tlie 
United Suites, said: "With such unmi-stakabic 
and Imperative commands from the voice of kw 
and equity and lioni-sty. Is the question not re- 
duci-d to the simple one of our wWin^'ness to pay 
our honest delMsf*' There was at this t-nu uv( r 
two and a (juartJ-r milh'oni of outstandini: indebt- 
edness of the $.5,000,000 bonds issue* I in aid of 
Certiiin railroads, the validity of whicli was <lis. 
puted on the ground that the railroads had failed 
to comply with the conditions of the issue. The 
amendment of IH-SS, under whieh the issue wju* 
made, had been wiped out by another amend- 
ment In 1900: which also declared that the legis- 
lature slioulil make no provision for payment of 
the principal or interest without submitting the 
propoNition to the people for ratlfleatioo. A com- 
I)roini-e proposed in 1H71, and nirret'd toby the 
iegijilalure, was rejected by a vote of 21,490 to 
9.999, not half the average vote being cast. The 
"Grangers." or "Patrons of Husbandry." had 
taken up the Ixmd i.^sue, and protesied a^rainst 
their acknowlcilgmeut l>y the state, thrntii ninLrto 
"<(n>t(h" all candidates for judicial otliee who 
would not pktlgc themsclvt s au'ainst the validity 
of tile l)onds One reprcsenlaiivr of trnin:,'' rism 
testitied before a penale committw of tlx- I nitefl 
Stales that his notion was to elect jmlp-s pledi.'^ed 
tO"wii>f?out th<- bonds ■' When asked wb.at he 
would do if the supreme court of the I'nited 
States susiaino«l their vnWdily, he n iilie-i, " Wipe 
out the supreme < ourt " ' In pursuanre <pf Cov. 
Pillobuiy's suggestion the legi.«luture. on 3Iarcb 
1, 187T, created a iKwrd of commissioners of the 

public debt, and autliorized the issue of ii. -.v bond- 
to holders uf defaulted ti«curitics on terms of cum- 



I promise. The act was subject to amendment, to 
Ik? 8uhmitte<l to popular vote. It|m»videdfbrth« 

I Side of a ix)rtiou of the '• internal improvement 
lands" in aid of the projiosed settlement. The 
I amendment and tlie compromise dcp^-nrling upon 

' it were rejected by a larire popcLir in ijiinty. 

I Again the governor, with commendable spirit, dc- 

I clannl that although the result *' Indicates that 
tbey are not prepared to make settlement of tins 
vexed question, my convictions as heretofore ex- 
pressed upon this Btibject have vndcrgvine no 
change, and T earnestly hope that in the near fu- 
ture the people of our state will lake a dillerent 
view of the matter." By thlsUme the repudiators 
had secured a Arm grip upon tlie polities of the 
Klate. The national greenback lalior party, at ti 
convention held June 10, 18T9. after declaring in 

^ favor of the unrestricted coinage of silver, and 
the immediate repeal of the resumption act, "lie- 
lieving that its passage at the time wa.s an In- 
famous ein and crime against the debtor classea," 
made the following declaration in regard to (he 
fitate debt : *'Wc regard the old 3liunesota rail- 
road bonds as dishonest and illegal in their whole 
origin and history; a m ensure conceived in sin 
and limu.'bt forth in iniijuity. and one that is not 
morally binding on the people of this state " Once 
more, in 1880, the governor urged settlement, in- 
sisting tliat It was possible wiiliout ( -oniini reial 
dislKSS. "The discbarge of this debt, bitid he. 
"is demanded as a simple act of Justice, whicli 
woidd be none the levs imp-rative were it to in- 
volve fit>riou9 sacrilices. lint tlies<> an* not re- 
<|uired. The task Is plain ami easy, and level to 

, the simplest comprehension. Tlie exhibit of the 
state auditor .shows that with a wiise use of the 

' internal improvement lands (which cost tile state 
nothing, lieing a grant from ooogms) this can be 

I accomplished at the present rate of taxatton. wttb- 
out any increase of ta.xation " For the fifth time 

I an attempt at seiilcment was made. An act waa 

I pa.sK(>d providing for the suhmlsrion of certain 
<juestions to the supreme court of the state. The 

j court pronounced the act void, but declare^l, at 
the same time, the invalidity of the constitutional 
amendment of 1860, on the ground that it im- 
(wireil the validity of the ccmtract made with the 
bondholders of 18S6. This left the rrsponsiblllty 
ujHin (he 1( L'islalure to act without apjx alinir for 
ratitiealion to the iwpular vole. An extra session 
was at once conven«l. which passed an act in ac- 
cordance with the governor's suggi'stion. Under 
this act the liondswere scaled at 50 per cent, of 
their nominal value, with accrued interest, and ex 
clianged for thirty-year 4| )K*r cent. " adjustment 
bond*).** By the end of 1881, almost atl the old 
l)onds had been taken up. Tlie i»e<)ple, at the 
genend election of 1883, approved the proposition 
to apply a iv>rtion of the proceeds of the Internal 
improvement lunds sale tn tlie bond sinkinir futul. 
These lands arc said to be so valuable that only 
about f 1.350.000 will have to he provided for 
l iMition. — Tn $7.r»00 OOO of 

I ■■ t uiou ' ttud ulhur bonds, issued before the war, 
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were outstanding. No interest liad been paid since 
184S (eAfo ante). The state mndf* «hort work of 

llio Iwndholdfrs' ritrhts. A n'pul'lii m It .li-luiuii' 
adopted and Bubmiiied an amcndmi-Di, which was 
subNeqiiently engrafted upon tlie constitution by 
a di-mocnitlc k'tfi'l;<tiirf. ami \vhicil read a- dtl 
lows : " ^or idiall Uu- aiaiv iv^>mac, red(*eni, K-cure 
or pay any Indebtednem or pretended Indebted- 
ness < la!iti<'d to hi- due l>y \hr '-fati' of -^ipjii 
to any pi'r>>on, a.sv>riali«iii or c«ir|»uratioii whaUso- 
erer, claiming the minv. as owners, holders or as- 
m'l'iip<"^ of aii\ ImiikI <>r Ih>ih1- now rally known 
a> I nioii railroad iMind"* or I'lunU-ra bank lionds." 
— 7' " vv , . At the close of the war the lH)nd«l 
indebtediiciis of tlie stale amountt'd lo about 
$48,000,000, which was sub!sc<|uenlly nnluml by 
sales of railroad prop. rty to aUont ^:23.00U,000. 
V[Mn this amount tliu state found itM'lf, in 187.f . 
irnatly in anvars for interest, and without pn)vi 
sion for nicrlinir the princi|)nl on those bt»nds 
which were already licginuiog to fall due. The 
heaviest credllors of the state propo<^>d to the 
governor that hv sbotild •^u^:.')--.! toihu l) L:i><latun- 
the propriety of appointing coniuutuiioner8 lo agree 
with tliem upon terms of settlement. In accord- 
ance wiili tlic i:'>v(Tnor"s siii:L:i'>itir<ti, a citiniiittcr 
of live was up}K>iutc'd from ihc Icgidulurc, wliich, 
with five New York bankers, made up an arbitra- 
tion lx>ard. A mc rtinp lield at Ibe «1< n inir lionsf 
in New York, " lo consider the ••nibarras>na'nt of 
the several soutlu-m states wbich are in default, 
and to devise a plan for I lie n adjuslnn iit of their 
debU," ni>p«»inled, as arbitrators on the part of 
the bondholdepi, .Meaars. Geo. S. ( 'o4-, Jacob D. 
Vermilye. B. B. Sherman. B. B. C'omegys, and 
Enoch Pratt. At the conference with the com 
niittee from the Tenness»-e lc-«;isl:iture, the latter 
took pains to diacloim any power iM-yond tlut of 
conferring with the bondholders' r< i>rf>s<*ntativefi. 
and n porfingsurh compromise as niiirlit Ik- agree<l 
upon to tiieir legislature for ratitieation. The 
aeltlemieBt adopted for recommendation was as 
follows: Tbf d. lit. with arrears of interot ti.Jan 
1, 1877, should be reudjuKled at (H) per t eut.. uud 
settled by a new tssue of 6 per cent, bonds. In 
tlt<' meantime, on 3Iay 17. i^KV in n-pmi-i to an 
ur^^eiil appeal from Ex Gov. IJruwuiow, the re- 
publican slate t Mtivenlion at Nanhviile bad paiwed 
resoIuti<ms denouncinu' rejtndiaiion in rv( ry fortii. 
The dcraocralK, liowever, foiiirhl shy of liie <jui s 
tion, for the repudiators had already won >-oiuc 
of their followem by urging the diH-trine that the 
abolition of f^lavery amounted to a destruction 
of taxable proi>erty for which thos,. who were 
responUbic — meaning thereby the lM>ndhoUlerH at 
the north— «hould suffer the loaa. It was remarked 
Ht the time that this ;ir::iniient "wholly i^inon d 
the conlioucd exiMcnce of the ne;;nH-s and their 
production as making port of the rcxources of the 
state." (N V ■ Nation." iv::. No. CM] , ()„ I), c. 
S, 1H77, a ftpeciai aeMiion wiu> convene<l to consiiler 
the award of the arMlratom. A bill finally pawied 
tie- s« !i ite. providifiir for an adjti»)nii iit li« nu 
In wbit h tlte old iKiudK were retired at 4U per 
158 VOL m. — 88 



' cent, of thdr face valne, in exchange for thirty* 
' yejir bondu, with interest at 4 jx-r cent, for Hvo 

yiar^. "i ]» r cent, for live years, and 6 percent. 

, thereafter. This act was rejei-lcd by the house. 

I on the groimd that any plait which contemplated 
sealin<r the old bonds al less than 60 per cent. 

I would not be accepted by the creditors. The 
legislature adjmimed. after a three weeks' ses- 
sion, wiihmit I 'liuiiiir to any (U'finite re-tilis, A 

iyear later, (jov. Toro r. in his mesitage, Mated that 
there were over )!s2().(nn).0(H) bonds outstanding, of 

' whic h $11,000,000 had In-. n d< ( laretl inv.ilid - 
The ImuhI <|Ueslion had now hei ome ii di-liiit 1 jki- 
liti< al i-sue. Although the party lines were not 
strictly drawn on the (iiu stion, the n'publicans 
were generally in fa\or of meeting the «lebl in 
one w ay or another. The (mrticaor factions were 
divided into four diNtinct groups: 1, wholesale 
repudiators; 2, those wlio favon?d retiring the old 
bonds at 50 \H r ei nt. of their fsiee in exchaii;:e for 
6 per cent. iMUids . 3, thotM! who fa\'ored scaling 
the bonds, principal and interest, to a third of 
tlieir nominal \aUir, aii'l. 1. a parly \\hi< h ap- 
proved the settlement urgid by the arbitration 
committee. On these issues party lines wavered, 
ordinary majoritii > were siml^, n. and ni( inlH is of 

1 the assembly were elected becauM.-of their kuowu 
standing on one or (he other of thet« four scliemes 
of adjjistinerit. The liiiatieeeomniiMre re| orle<l a 
bill retiring different i la.sses of bonds at different 
rates : some at " 60 and 4." i. e., scaled to 80 per 
cent, of (heir nominal vahn'. and evrhiuu'rd for 
4 jH-r cent, bonds; some at ."»() an l 1. ami some 
at "83iand 4." AliOUt iVKUiuiiu ral Imuse 

txmd.s) were absolutely repmliattHl. Another class 
were to be 9<alwl at shi jier cent . and exchanged 
for n<tn interest In aring lax warrants, receivable 
for state taxes and otiicr dues to the slate. After 
a long debate, during which every scheme was 
m»Klilie<l in one way <t aiti ile t an ai t was passed 
by a close vote. 3iarch 26. provitling for tlie 
retirement of moat of the Irands at 60 per cent, 
in e\( haime for Mate fours. The provisions of 

I tills bill were aupporU-d by the railroad compa- 
nies, which agreed to waive Immuntty from taxa- 
tion and to i> ly taxes to such an amount as would 
leave alK>ut 40 per cent, of the hurdi n to Ik' lM>rne 
by the people at 4 iK-rcent. interest. The c«im- 
I mittee wt iit to N< w Voik in .\pril. 1S7J». where 
the eonntromi--*- w as a^Tx d to by the representa- 
tives of the creditors, and the Male »eemed on tho 
verge of a tinal seiilemeni. But repudiating sen- 
timents iiad iiuule loo strong headway with the 
IKt>ple, who refu.se»l to ratify the compromiae by 
n hirge majority at the popuhir election on Aug. 
7. 1H71». At their convention In the year follow- 
in:.'. May r>. the repuhliejitis d<vlared once luiTi in 
I fuvor of the valiiltty of the det)t, in•>i^ting that 
any aitempt to avoid It would be "downright re- 

[ludialion. and an a< r <>f l.ijli li.iinli d dishonor." 

iaud that any voluntary p.'o|H>->iiion from the cred- 
itor* to take le«* than their claim demanded ou^ht 
fn !«• :icri pt.d IS a favor <tri 'h< o'luT hand, ^he 
grteubuckers showed plainly enoui:b that the luint 
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of tbdr fluanciAl heresies had affected their regard 
for A quMlon of comnon honesty. Their platform 

COntaintil tlii>e planks: "Ktsnlutidn 1. That 
neither the state of Temiessec nur ila citizens arc 
bound in law or morala to pay the bonds Issued 
In aid of the niilr-mds, anioiintinj; to $2.1.000.000, 
aiul that Riu h bonds arc no part of the state doljt. 
Ii{;.salutinn 2. Tliat we are opposed to acaling tin 
railroad Iwinds, and to any otlicr net reco<;niziiig 
tlii'tn, bccaui-e tlu; jwoplcof Ti nnfs.>^;cdo not owe 
thcui." The democrats, at tlu ir cotivenUon, Juno 
8. 1880, recognized the liberal di-spoeition of the 
state's creditors, and favored a settlement on the 
best torm.s possible for the state. Two minority 
reports, liowevi^, were so earnestly pushcil as to 
straw how large a portlan of the puny had suc- 
cumbed to repudiating theories. On- ' John 
■on lieport ") favored a settlement after cuuvassing 
among the people to learn the terms to whldk the 
majority vrould airri e ; the otlier (the "Ganier 
Report") urged out-and-out repudiation, as fol- 
lows : "^4. We are unalterably opposed to any 
settlement of the state debt by the legislature." 
After the aduption of the majority report, so 
■mflOded, however, as to provide that the new 
OOOpons should not l>e made reci-ivahle for taxes, 
etc., 160 deleiratcs left the hall, organized a ecpa- 
mte convention, nominated S. F. Wilson for gov- 
ernor, and adopted a resolution declaring against 
the rnilrond bonds, the war-interest bonds, and the 
reccivability of coupons for taxes and other state 
dues. The result of this split was, that the repub- 
licans cairfed the election of Mr. Hawkins, their 
nociin' t! fnr governor, by .'i lar^'e vot<>. In 18^1 a 
funding act, which hud Ihtuu carried through the 
house, passed the senate by a bare majority of one. 
But popular opposition to tlie reeo'/nitioii'of the 
debt was still strung. Henry J. Lynn and others, 
claiming to be citizens and tax payers, applied to 
the Court of eliaiii erv for iin iiijun< lion, on tin- 
ground that I lie funding aet was proi ured by 
bribery and fraud. The bill wan dismi.ssiHl, and, 
on appeal, the supreme court decided that the net 
which provided for funding the entire debt at par 
by 8 per cent. W-year bonds, redeenrable at any 
time after live years, was legal, except as to the 
provision which made coupons receivable for 
taxes. , i< . , on the ground that the legislature 
could nut "cuutruct away" the revenue or enter 
upon an agreement which a snbsequcnt Icjsislature 
might not n-jwal ( )n May 15) the •T.Oand 0" art 
was passed, providing for the i^uc of new bonds 
at 8 percent, interest for two years, 4 per cent, for 
two yenr«, 5 per cent, for two years, and 8 jxr 
cent, thereafter, to be given in excluuige for tJie 
old bonds sealed at 60 per cent. This was in ac- 
pordanre with a pro|««sition from EuL'ene Kelly, 
Esq., of New York, c iiairnian of the iMndliolders' 
Conimillee. On .bm. 1. follow Ihl'. the ronijitroller 
rcporteti that le~-. tlian half of tlio old l>onds had 
be«'n funded. Tin Imnd (jMestion n niaiued. there- 
fore, un.sellled. the d> ino<nits luiving split into 
"state credit" and " low t.a.\ " faction*, with the 
npublicans, for the most port, favoring a settle- 



ment on the best possible terms. The demoemls, 
owing to these dissensions In their ranks, were 

forced to hold the hand issue in abeyance. At 
their convention, June 20, they resolved, "2. 
While we accord to all an honest differenoo of 
opinion, wc reganl the enactment of the '80 and 
;j. 4. T), 6 ' OS unwise, l)ecause it is, in our o|)inion, 
!ii>t in accordance with thCTlews of the people." 
Their thinl plank recommended funding the 
"state debt proper," the validity of which batl 
not iH-en disputed, at ])ar. less war interest ; and 
their fourth urged a tender to the creditors of a 
settlement of the remaining debt by ten-year bonds 
on the "50 and 8, 4 ' plan. Their nominee was 
Gen. W. B. Bate. One hundred and fifty delegates 
promptly bolted, approved the "60 and 8, 4. 5, 6" 
wtilemenf, and nominated .los. IT. Fussell on the 
' ' stale credit " ticlict. The greenbockers, after re- 
pudfaiting the railroad bonds, and all hot a small 
porti(»n of the state debt, declare*! against the set- 
tlement even of that portion until ratitled by pop- 
ular Tote, and nominated Jno. R. Beasley. Qen. 
Bate, the nominee of the "low tax" drnK>rrnt.H, 
was elected. The " ' GO and 3, 4. 5, 6 " plan is tin re 
fore stamped with popular disapproval. an<l tlie 
])oliticians will hiU-dly venture uiKin the cousitl- 
cration of as favorable ternjs for the state's rre<l 
itors in the teeth of the jHipular feeling. It is 
believed that the " rcadjusters " will consent to 
a settlement of the "state debt pro|)er," less war 
interest, in full ; with a provisjim for < r>nipro- 
mising the r< luaindvr by funding it in 8 per 
cent, thirty year bonds, scaled at 60 per cent.: 
and the swindled erediiors will ha\ e to make the 

I best of a very bad bargain. The federal govern- 
ment loses Tennessee's repudiation. At varl- 
I ou** times, from 1830 to 18.~)l, tlie I'nitrd States 
1 invested monej's held in trust for certain Indian 
I tribes by the secretary of the interior, In Ten> 
DKsce iKinds. Up to .Tan. 1, 18*i, the amount 
due the government, with accrueil interest, was 
1408.270. As the United StaU'S held the money 
in trust, the interest hus been paid to the bcnrfi- 
ciaiies from time to time by congressinnal appro- 
priation. As the debt has biin repudhitf-tl by 
Tennessee, the tax payers of the nation havcbeoi, 
and will be called up -u ]H>riodical1y to settle the 
debt of that stale. It Lselaiii)e>l by ex congress- 
man William R. Moore, {ridt letter to "2*i. Y. 
Herald.'' March 18. 1888), that both potitiral par- 
ties in the state have apdn and again, through 
their governors and legiiilators, n*c<»i:i>ized the va- 
lidity of tlie bonds which United 8tatni aenator 
Il iiiis declared void in the campaign of 1K<?2. 
■ ' l*ruj)OMliou.s, ' isaid Secretary Teller, in a letter 
to Hr. Moore, March 8. 1888. " have tM>en made 
I'V the state of Tennessee, to issue new bonds for 
a< t s ued interest on the bonds held iu irusi by this 
dejiariineni, butthc reconls do not show thaft nay 
olTer has been made by said state to pay said 
interest." — Virginia. At the c\oms of the war 
the puldie del>t of Virginia amounted to alxiut 
)ii4 1.000,000. In 1806 the auditor of the state re- 
ported that the interest account, to the MBOitBloC 
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«l)out $2,250,000. could not be promptly met. In 
the session 1870-71 the funding scheme was passed, 
by which the coupons of the new isaue were nwde 
Teceivable for tAxes, etc. The next Icgfolnturc re- 

Ix-uKmI the ac t, as conluining provisions tix) fuvor 
iU)le for the c{eiUtoni, but the repealing act was 
not tofiuined by the courts, so the legislature 
udoplcil till- f xpcdiriit of taxing llio fuiulnl bond^*. 
evidence of the blalv's own iudebtedneiM, i per 
«ent. In 1874-^ "these nensares had rvdnced 
the interest areounf from fS.oOO.OOO to i*l .41 T.'KM), 
Iml tlje taste for repudiution, or ' udjiistuu nt,' vm 
It b ealleil in Virginia, had set in und \\m grow- 
Infi, sf) tliiit. after sevenil years of eheatinix, tlic 
que!»tion i.s »till a luoinineni one in tlie politics 
•of the state, and it vtaa only after a vi(;orouH and 
•excited canviuss tlint the noniiuiition of an open 
repudiutor for governor wiw prevented. His sue- 
-cc^ful opponent is now oliIige<l to treat the sub- 
ject with great caution, and there is every pros- 
pect that in the end 'nradjostmpnt'wfll carry the 
■day." (" N. Y. Nation." 1ST7. No, ) in l.sT.j 
the interest account was nearly $3,0U0,0UU in ar- 
ran, and the outstandinf bonds In 1878 amount- 
ed to $29.489.:V.'« ns. On March 11. ISTS. the 
legislature passcii the refunding act, providing for 
the Issue of eighteen-year and thirty twoycar 8 
fn r ( t nt. ami 4 per cent, nnn taxable bonds. In 
hia uies&age to the legislutun.', Dec, 4, Ittib, the 
governor said: " .Vs long as the state debt contin- 
Mt s un>'«'ttle(l, there is atl incubus upon the .spirit 
and a clog uiJ<>n thu movements of Virginia. 
When it issetlitfd honorably and finally, she will 
Diart u|v)n a career that will not be unworthy 
of ber history." One of the lK)ndhold«-rs, a cit- 
izen of the .'-late, published a statement at this 
time U> tlie effect tltat the only possible remedy 
for the llnaacial oondttion of the commonwealth 
w:ui readjustment, i. icsllng the old issue, und 
reducing the intcresi to 4 per cent. A bill was 
fMused is February. 18T8. but vetoed by the gov- 
ernor on the j;round that it failnl to nm t the n- 
quirements of the Kituutiou, und was vug\ie, un- 
just and unconstitutional. In the following De- 
( i tnbrr he ur.,'(Ml a further nllenipt at adju-tnimt 
with the crediturd. By this lime the Ik^uu w:ls 
islrty before the people, and the state divided 
into ■•dt bt payers" and "readjuster-^ " — a euphe- 
miMii for repudiators. Early in IsTU the McCul- 
loch bill, which provided for refunding ^i^, m ,961 
by a new l8.sue, to be dated Jan. 1, ls70, payable 
in IW19, with interest at 8 {icr cent, for ten years, 
4 per cent, for twenty years, and 5 p< r rent, for 
ten years, was paxned. The state was to have the 
privilege of redeeming the new iwne at any time 
after the fll^t t< n \<ar<!, and the coupons w< re 
made receivable for taxes and other Hlalc dues. 
The rcndjuKtert. under the Inulrrship of Gen. 
Willi. irn Mahone. a^>' niblc<l in i (iu\ < uMon jit l{i( li- 
juuud on Feb. 'io, Iblii. After adopting a reso- 
lution profpsHing adherence to democratic prln> 
« ipb >-. they d' t I;in <1 tliemselves formally si pa- 
ralt-d from the dcmot rutic iMurty. aud ri*olvcd lus 
follows: "8. That in any settlement with the 



state's creditors the annual interest of the recog- 
nized indebtedness must be broui^hi within ber 
revenues under the present rule of taxation. * * 
8. Tltat a settlement within the limitation desig- 
nated is the utmost Mn-trh of the peo])le*s ability 
to pay, and should be satisfactory to the creditor 
as the furthest exaction be can fairly insist on. 
* * Ifi. That full recognition of these principles 
aud declaralious by the people of Virginia and 
ber creditors, is absolutely essential to any amica- 
ble readjustment, and no readjustment in which 
they, or any of them, shall have been neglected, 
can be final, certain and satisfactory." Gov. Hol> 
liday de< lare<l in his message tluit he did not l)e- 
lievc a iiigher rate of la.xation could not be borne 
when the object waa to preserve the credit of the 
state. "Whatever may be the views of some," 
.sjiid he, "1 feel that Hhmdd the pn sent funding 
bill be stopp<.'d in its execution, it would be a great 
misfortune. It has been regarded by the world 
as a fair and honest settlement between the com- 
ntonweulth and her cre<Iilors. ♦ ♦ We have 
every reason to believe that, had no opposition 
been nuuilfcsted and its repeal not been mooted, 

the bonds by this tim«' would ha\ i bi t n well uigU 
all brought in to bu funded luider its ujieralion." 
The vote at the election of November, 1679, stood 
an follows: di bt payers . 730. n-adjusters 77,070. 
7,G{?5> republicans voted with the tlibt payers, und 
18.436 with the reatlju»»ler»; a result w Inch showed 
a lar^'e (li r (iiou fn>m the nuiks of tlic regular 
rei)ublican parly, and j>oinlril unniisl.ikably to 
the coming union. So ialli .1 n pulilic ans, who 
cared more for victor}' thiui principle, uiade haste 
to join in a coalition which injured them a place 
on the side of the successful fuclion, und tlieirdc- 
fection swelled the reodjuster ranks to the dinien< 
sions of a woriting majority in the state. At the 
ensuing session of 1879 the notorious senate 
bill JKo. 170, impudently entitled " An act to re- 
store the public credit," and known as the Rid- 
dlibuTjir bin. WAH pasM-d, repudiating omt 
$ia,UOU,lHM> of the stale debt. It was promptly 
vetoed by Gov. Rnlllday. " I can not put my 
signaturi" in approval to this bill," said he, in his 
memorandum. "I respectfully return it to your 
lionoralile Iwdy in which it originated, becauhe I 
b. ]i( \i- it to In- in violation of the constitution of 
the hlute, in violation of the constitution of the 
United States, in violation of the spirit which has 
ever movi-d and inspired the traditions of the 
cotunionwealth and made her name 80 honored 
among men." After referring to the credit of the 
stale, pledged as far back as 1838, the governor 
added: "no sooner was peace proclaimed than a 
general as-embly, com|v)'.«il of her Ixst citizens, 
men of the old rigiiiu, unanimously reaflirmcd 
that obligation. This was repeated. In one form 
or another, not le-* tlian four times " Tin' read- 
justerctmventiou met July 7, 1880, with the issues 
and prices of a national campaign before them. 
They indor»< <! thr vetin d bill " n* ( oii-'titufing 
the extreme limit of legal und nioiul oliligutions 
Upon the part of this commonwealth to the hold* 
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ors t»f her bonds." Both nadjusters and demo- 
cniu favored the nn(it>iial nominws of the demo- 
cratic party, and were careful to cU-ehm? tlieir he 
lief that in national politics only national issues 
should 1m: regarded. An attempt ot fusion was 
made but failed, localise, ii i-; alleged, the read- 
justcra vero too graiiptog in tlieir claims for tlie 
lion's share of the spoib in event of success. The 
futile in'L:otiattou<* only w|d«-in-d the Im ach. and 
finally the national democratic committee, seeing 
that a nnion was out of the question, and perceiv- 
ini; that liickering with the ropndiators was 
likely to lose the purt3' voles elsewhere throu^'h- 
out the country. Issued an address late in Octo- 
ber, 1><**0. uririn'_' the dcnmcratic voters of Vir 
ginia to .support lln- lirki t of the n-irulars. Where- 
upon the chainuau of tin- n ailjustfrs brought out 
a counter addrcsN. <li ( laiinic Ihal his faction were 
Striving for a higher i>rize than "any abstract 
title to democracy," viz.. the right of the people 
to govern their own state in their own way. The 
election resulted as fctllows: conservative demo- 
crats (" re>iular^ ", !Ki '.U2; readjusters, 31.679; 
republicans. 3ieanwhilc the readjusicr 

coalition had elected Oen. Mahone to succeed R. 
E. Withers as I'nilid Stati s senator for the -^ix 
yean begiujiiug March 4, 1M81. In the uatioual ; 
sehate the partliM were equally divided, thirty- 
.••rv( n rci)ublicans, thirty-seven democrats, au<l 
two indejx'ndents, Mahone of Virginia, and Davis i 
of Illinois. €kn. Mahone did not appear until the 
second day of the sci-sion, when the debate on the ' 
orptnization of the cnmruittccs wu'-: at its height. 
The fact that he had laktu im ]> i!t in the demo- 
cratic cau«Mi^. and pri'clainied hiniM If an indepen- 
dent, aroustnl tlie suspirions of tiic democnitic 
senators who had counted upon him lo give them 
a hare majority entitling their party to the rights 
of a majority in making up the iH'nate commit- 
tees, and ujxdi his appcamuce he wa-- at once at- 
tacked by 3Ir. Hill of Georgia, who accused 
him of treachery and had faith. Ckn. Mahone 
todk the lliKir in hix own ilcfi-n^r and bei:an a 
statement of his position. He di>clareU bim>ielf a 
democrat in pTinclple, bt!t insisted that he did not 
owe his scat to the democratic; party, and an 
nounced his intention of voting with the repub- 
licans in organizing the senate. Mr. Davis voting 
with the dejuocrats, a tic was tin- result. Where 
U{M>n Vice-President Arthur cast the<leciding vou- 
in favor of his party and against the pn>test of the 
democratic senator^; who endeavored tf>show that 
the vice president had no vote u|Min a (pn-stion of 
organization, even in a tie. (torham wa-s chosen 
secretary of the f<enule, and Kiddleburger. the 
readjusicr, Rcrgeant-ai-arms : a selwlinn which 
gave rise to ren< \ve<l charges of a "dial"' betwn-n 
3Iahone and the r(>publicaD». Their opponents 
made despenite efforts to stave olT the election of 
of1](t i> by all -i.ti- of dilatory nn'a-ures, motions 
to adjourn, etc.; but .Senator i)aviN then drcbred, 
that, having voted for the existing organization as 
he had fi'lt li'Miti*! tn dn, now that ilic niajorily, 
though a majority of but one, had changed, he 



;ation. 

would no longer stand in the way to block the busi- 
ness of the senate. This decided the matter, and 
the new orgjini/jition was completed. SoOtt after 
the fall election of 1880 the United States supreme 
court declde<l, in January, 1881. In the case of 
Ilartniaiui r^<. Clreeidiow, Treas , <-tc , li>2 l' S 
Rep.,that the Virginia act of 1878-0, w^bich provid 
cd that the state treasurer should retain as a state 
ta.\ 50 i>i r cent, of the inarki f vidnc of the inter- 
est coupons on the bonds, fuudiKt and unfunded, 
could not be applied to couponn separated from. 
lK»nds and in tlic hands nf difTcrt nt owncpi, with- 
out impairing the obligation with such bondhold- 
ers, contiUned to the landing act of 1871. and the 
contract with tlic lioM< r.f the cotipms At the 
readjuster convmtion, June 2 and 'd. 1881, the 
Kiddleburger bill wais again indoraed, and Mr. 
Cameron nominated for governor The sicond 
place on the ticket was given to J no F Lewis, 
who at the time was chairman of the republlcail 
state central committee. The republican com* 
mittce at once convened, deiKMte<l Lewis hy a vote 
of l.» to 2, and elected Gen. W. C. Wickliaui in 
his stead. Lewis protested, and a struggle at 
once liegan between those who favored the coali- 
lion with the icatljuslcrs ;ind the •' strai..'lit nut " 
republicans, liulh factions adopted platforms, 
the former declaring their reasons for allying 
themselves lo the readjuster, or. as they called It, 
the "lilK-ral" party, in opposition to the conserva- 
tive democrats whom tbcy dubbed "bourbons.'* 
Tlieir manifesto upon the bond issue was as fol- 
lows. 'M. • * Abating no jwiri of our d<!<r- 
niination to deal justly wllll all the creditors of 
Virginia, and to lal)orto pay every dollar ^he hon- 
estly owes her creditors, we decn» it inexpedient 
and unwi.se to make separote nominations fwitale 
officers, and we declare in favor of In'arty co-oper- 
ation with all other citi7.(>ns who su]>]M»rt the can 
didates nondnated by the anii bmirbon or lilH-ral 
convention of June 2 and 8, 1881." The reguhir 
republicans, or *' straight outs." also held a conven* 
tion and |iu1 in nomination a s< pa rate ticket, with 
Gen. Wickhum at the head. This was their bond 
plank: *'8. That the republican party of Virginht 

hereby ple<lges itself to redeem the state from the 
discredit that now hangs over her in regaril lo her 
just ohIlgationB." On Aug. 4 the conservative 
di inoerats convened, denouticed repufliation. and 
noiniiialrd for governor Jno.W. Danirl The read- 
justers' fusion elected their candidates. ( ameroa 
!ind Lew is, and a nntjority of the state legislature. 
At the election for I'nited States wnator to suc- 
ceed Gen. Johnsim In 188^1. the rcadjusters carried 
their candidate, II. II. Kiddleburger. the author 
of the repudiation act, and with a working maj<»r- 
iiy "f -i\ ine.ic h branch of the legislature, pro- 
ceeded to carry out their schemes for repudiating 
the state debt by enariing the measures commonly 
known as •' cftujxtn killers The tirst f)f these 
laws, entitled "An act to prevent frauds upon the 
commonwealth and the holden of her securities." 
i;pas~<d Jan. 11, 1''>''2V i»rovided. under the |tlea of 
protectiug the slate against forged and spurious 
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coopoos, that no coupons Bhould be reoeiTed by 
the tax coltecton to payment for dues to the Mate 

until U'stcnl Ity ii U'j^al tribunal. In other words, 
it required tiie roctuving offlccr to whom cuupoos 
should be tendered under the act of 1871. for taxe§ 
or (ivif* to the stutr, to give a rccdpt fnr the snnu' 
a» "held for iilt'uiidcatlon," and liieu U) cullect 
the taxes to hgtl tender, coto, or national bank 
nott-s. Hp whs then to niiirk the cohimiiis so v^r 
n*ndorvtl uud (U-livor them to tin- < mirt.with whkli 
the tax payer might flle a |H>lilion to prove the p'n- 
uim-ncvM rtf liis st ctnitirs. ami if -ucc-s.vful in hi-^ 
law suit have hi> money refunded! The other act 
practically refused tiuijidlaiRii* to tax cases. The 
constitutionality of these cnactinents wa<« at oucc 
put to the test. In March, liiS2, Andrew Antoni 
teodrred for taxes a coupon of 1871, and on the 
collectors' refusal to aooepl It as payment, applied 
to the Rtate court for a mandamvt. The court 
divided eijiially on the law of 1S82; and. on iip|H>al, 
the United i3iates supreme eourt. Chief JuKtico 
Watte dellvertnf the majority opinion, held 

(March. iss:{) lliat tlie state was liotind to accejft 
them; cuuponii as already hiid down iu iiartroann 
Oreenhow, (mtpra), but dechired. as the su- 
pfemeoourt hml also held in IIolTnnn r.«. Qiiiiu y. 
4 WalL, 55:). that so long m the .stale legislature 
did not impair any suljstantinl contract it could 
change the form of the renieily, antl that theriirlit 
Jo appe^tl to the state eourt for adjudication upon 
the Nudity <<r the eoiipon left to tlie creditor an 
adequate remedy. ' ' No attempt has been made. " 
*jdd Chief Justice Waitc, "to fix definitely the 
limf between alterations of tin i< nudy which arc 
deemed to be legitimate, and tlios,- which, under 
the form of modifying the renudy. impair sub- 
stantial rights. * • In all suv\i cas« thi- <pie.s 
tion liccuuies, therefore, one of raiMinablenei^, 
and of that the legislature is primarily the ju*lge. " 
After rehearhing the provision*; of the ac t of 
and the Kteps wliicii a tax |)ayer hud to lake tu 
enforce his rights, the chief justice said: " It mat- 
ters not whether the eou|)ons have iwvn refused 
for the ta.\et(, if full puyuieut of the amuunl that 
they call for is actually made in money. A rem- 
«<ly. therefore, which ii ample for the enforcement 
of the paynuiit of the money. aiiiiili for all the 
purpos«-Hof the contract. That we think given 
by the act of in lK»th forms of proceeding." 
The court took esjK-cial pains to .sjiy ilial the <ines- 
tlon wiiH not, whether the collector might not be 
held rc»(ion«iblo in danntgeH if he attempted to 
collect sfter refuhitig to accept the coujwns. ••We 
<Iecide only tlie (juestion whii h is actually iH'fore 
US," — pUiuly tutimuiing that an attempt on the 
part of the collector to levy after rach tender and 
Wfusal would n-nder him liable. Thi-; rea-sonins:. 
which to many see ma rather specious, was not 
CMMsnrred to by Justlcn ilarlan and Field. " No 
gti-ater rnlamity ," "^aiil the former In his di^s* iit 
ing opinion, "could, in my judgment, befall the 
country than the general adoption of the doctrine 
that it Is not a ronsiiiutional impairnu nt of the 
obligation of coutracU> to emUorruiis tlieir enforce- 



ment with oneroufi and destructive conditions, and 
thus to evade the in rformanee of them." — The 

|H'Ople of tla- tlefaultiiiir state-' have not always 
relied solely upon an apin-al to i>opulnr vote, Icgis- 
ladve enactment or judicial decitiion for aid In 
their elTorls ti> avoid payment of thcii honest 
debtj*. V\»ten» have been c«H.>rce<l, by threals of 
heavy taxation, to lend their countenance to the 
-t hemes of the ri adjuster and th«' n pudiatur. In 
I more than one stale judges have lost their mit3 
upon the lx*nch because their dwision.s in favor of 
stale lionesfy have given olTense to the popular 
di inaiul; and even force has b< en resorted to iu 
some communities where the heavy totcrest tax 
has threatened a serious bunlen. In one county 
of Mis.souri. against which an interest judgment 
hatl Imh'II obtained, and »i«in<f<imu« to compel the 
levy and collection of a tax secured, an organlxed 
mob seized the books and expunged the levy. As 
may he si i n frotn the decisions already nole<l. 
pronounced by Ihu highu^tt tribunal of the laud, 
the defaulting commonwealths have matters en- 
tirely in theirow-n hamls. rnderlhe 11th amend 
incnt no power cau legally coerce u htute to keep 
lis solemn pledge. Whether a sense of national 
dishonor will ever prove sironi: < iioii<;h to demand 
I and secure the repeal of that provision, is u thing 
I of doubtful sumtae. But while tlmt inhibition 
stands, a sovereign state pofwesses the n»yal right 
of sua|>ping its fingers in its creditor's face. To 
the creditor no remedy is left save to rely u|Hm 
the innate honesty of the people, and to wait for 
the slow revival of a healthy and honest public 
opinion. Hope of such in some « onimunilies rests, 
it must be admitted, upon but slight foimdation. 

Oeorob Waltok OnKKK. 

B£Slti>AT10N. Applied to an ofDce in the 
I American sytitem of government, the pro|M>r mean* 

ing to )n- attached to this term i^, the ri liiirpiish- 
j mcul — and Uie return by a foruud act — of all 
I claim to the position of honor or trust which had 
been ci>nfi rred upon the individtial to the ]M»wer 
, which t>riginally lxs4towe<l it, or to its agent accrinl- 
Ited by law to receive such formal surrender. The 
' highest of!1( (• known to the .\meriean syst<'m Is 
that of presitieiil. The s<lectioii of |)resident is 
by the Iwllols of electors (electoral college), who 
j are themselves chosen by bidlor by the iKopleof 
the various states of the Unluu. The ne.xt highest 
office is that of viee-pn^iident, chosen in the .saime 
manner and at the same time as the president, 
and who, in case of the removal, death, n-signa- 
lion or inability of the president to jH rf<irnj the 
i duties of the office, becomes president. — Now, 
I with respect to the resignation of these two impor- 
tant offices, the lawsiif the United Slates jirovidc 
I (licv. Stat., sec. 151) that the only evidence of a 
I refusal to accept or of a nwlgnation of the ofllce 
of presiih tit t)r vici' president shall be an insiru- 
, ment in writing ditlariug the same, and sub- 
srribcd by the persfm refusing lo accept or resign- 
' ins. as the ca^e may be, and de|iv< red into ih« 
I office of the secretary ot stale. In caw.' of lij© 
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removal, death, resignation or inabOity of both i 
the president ami vice-president, the president of 
the senate, or, if tlien* lie none, then tlie speaker 
of the hoiue of represeatativcs for the time beiog, 
shall net as president until the diaaMllty h re- 
moved or a pi< >i<lent i^^ elected in nccordimoe with 
the foruu of law. — Each state in entitled to a 
representation of two senators In the senate of the 
United State*i. wIki are rh<K( n by the legislature 
of the state in accordance with the provisioua of 
the constitution, the laws of congress, and those 

of tlir st:if<' cniictcil fnr lliiit piirpose. Tii case of 
tlic ri «ii;iiatii)ii of a L ulled Slates .senator during 
the recess of the legislature of a stale, the execu- 
tive of such state is empowere<l b\- the constitu- 
tion to till the vacancy thus occurring, by making 
a temporaiy ap|><^inlinent utitil the next mectiog 
of the legisbture. which shall thea fill such va- 
cancy hy the election of a succefisor. — As it is the 
duty of the executive of a state from which a wn- 
ator has been chosen, to certify his election, under 
the seal of the state, to the president of the senate 

of the L'niled State-, and us it js likewise the duty 
of the executive when vacancies happen in the 1 
representation of hia state in the senate of tho I 
I^nitcil Slates, that hr sit di notify the legislature 
that such vacancy exisi», it is therefore iucumbcnt 
that the resignation of a senator alMHitd be trans- 
niitted to the execntive of .such state as he has 
represented in thu United States senate. — The 
constitution also provides that when vacancies 
TM-cur in the representation of any slate, the ex- 
ecutive authority thereof shall Issue writs of elec- 
tlim to mi such vacanclea; therefore when a rep 
rescntatlvc in congress from any state resigns his 
scat in that body, his resignation must lie for- 
warded to the governor of his state, who will 
thereupon issue his writ ordering an election in 
such district to fill the ▼aeaney created by the 
n si^Tiarjdii. T?ut the j:(»vernorof a slate has no 
authority to api>oiut a member temporarily to All 
the vacancy In the state's representation in the 
house «»f representatives, as be is einiMuvered by 
the constitutiou to do when, under certain cir- 
cumstances, a vacancf exists in the senate. — 
Sliould a mcndxT of the cabinet resiirn Ins posi- 
tion aa head of tlie department to which he was 
called by tlie president, the resignation of such 
officer must be adiln ssetl lo llie i>resident of the 
United Stales from whom be received tlie ap- 
pointment, and who, at Ids early convenience, 
will appoint his succi^ssor by and with ihe advice 
and consent of the senate. Until bis su< <-essor is 
apiKjinletl, the duties of the office are ]>erfonned 
by the aasiatant secretary or assistant head of the 
department.— Sometimes a president calls for the 
re-.iL'natinn of a simile member of liLs cabinet when 
dlsplcasctl with his cour^>. or, upon a change of 
policy or for other cauM*. he may rccpiiri' the res- 
ii:iiatii>i) i«f .all the memlwrs of his caltinet; and 
it is Ufiual for each memlx-r of the cabinet lo ten- 
der his resignation to the prmident. to take effect 
at the expirttioti of his tfTin of ittlit e; nnd like- 
wise all members of tlie cabinet uf a deceased 



president tender their resignations as such to the-' 
vice-president on his assuming the duties of pres- 
ident. — Whenever the heads of bureaus or the 
subordinates of any of the heads of the depart- 
ments resign their offices, if they have been ap< 
jwinted by the beads of such depnrlmenis, their 
letters of resignation will be addreastMi to such 
heads of departments; but if their appointment 
proceeds from the pn sident of the United Stales, 
the letter of resignation must be addrcs-sud to Ihe 
president of the United States. The resignatloii 
of ]>ersons in the various btiinches of the diplo- 
malic service come under this nde. — Whenever 
the governor of a state resigns his posiiiim aa 
sur h, the jMiwers. duties and emoluments of tbe- 
otfice for theri'>idueof the term devolve u|>on the 
Ueutcnant governor. In case the lieutenant gov- 
ernor should resign nNo, or become incapable, 
from any other cause, of performing the duties- 
of the office, the prcsith nt of the state senate will 
act as governor until the vacancy is filled or the 
disability removed. And ff the president of the 
senate, from any of the alu xr mined causes, be- 
comes incapable of performing the duties of gov- 
ernor, the same will then devolve upon the spealcer 

of the house of repn sent.itives, — If the office nf 

auditor, treasurer, tiecreiary of state, attorney 
general, superlntendMit of public Inaitnicllra, or 

other sta«e officer, becomes vacant by reason of 
resignation or otherwise, the laws of the statca 
generally authorize the governor to till the same 
tcmponrily initil successors are electetl in such 
njanner as may be provided by law. — Whenev«T 
memlx'rs of either branch of the state legislature- 
resign their positions as such, the executive of the 
state will immediately issue writs of election to 
fill the vacanciesi thus created, and the jierson 
thus resigning must direct his letter of resignatioa 
to tho governor of the state, who will, upon thia 
notification, pnx eiil as directed Ity law — When- 
ever a vacancy occurs in the office of chief Justice 
of the supreme court of the TTnlted States by rem- 

son of n'si^nation or otherwise, tlie duties and 
I)Owers of hia office will devolve u|M)n the asstxA" 
ate Justice who is flrst in pieoedeoce, until anoth- 
er ( hief Jtistire is appointed and duly qualified. 
This provision applies to every associate justice 
who succeeds to the office of chief justice.— 
Should a ju»lge of a Unite*! States cin-uit court 
resign his position jis such, the court for that cir- 
cuit may W held by the circuit justice or by the 
district judge of that district, sitting alone, or by 
the two silting together; but a district judge thua 
silling can not give a vote in any ca.se of appeal 
or error from his own decision : Prodded, That 
such a cause may. by the consent of partiea, b* 
heurd and (lisposnl of by him when hoMtllg * 
circuit court, sitting alone. What slttlDg wfth 
the justice of the drenft, the judgment or decree 
in such cases must W remlered in conformity with 
Uie ophiioo of the presiding justice. — If. by rea- 
son of resignation or otherwise, no Joatloe la allot- 
te<l tea circuit, the chief justice of the supreme 
court may request the jublice of another circuit 
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to preside at the court to Ix: held ihereiu, and i x 
ercbc all the powers coanectcd thcrewitb, until u 
Justice i.H ul!ititi-<l to hik li circuit. — Wlien the 
office of jud^iu of iiuy di^lricl cuurl btDonies vu- 
cant, by rcuMm of resignation or otherwise, all 
procees. pleadings and procecdin(^ pending before 
8uch court must bo continued until tlic next stated 
term after the appointment and quulificiitioa of 
hia »ucceasor. But when the ollioe is vacant in 
any district of s itate eontalninf two or more dis- 
trii tv, the jiuli;!.- of the otlu r or of citlii r of the 
other dutricU) may hold the said district court, 
and all proceedings before him will have the nunc 
rfftvl and validity ns if done l)v or In-fon; a jud^c 
appointed by such district. — Section 71-4 of tlu- 
Bevfawd Statutes provides that, whenever any 
judge of any oourtof tlic rniiiti Siairs rc'-ii,'us 

hh office, ^ker having held hla connnissiou as 
such at least ten years, and having allaim-d the 
age of seventy ycar^i, he shall, during the residue 
Cl his natural life, receive the same SJilary \vlii< li 
was by law payable to him at the time of his res 
ignation. — Whenever vacancies occur in the of- 
fice of judges of state courts by resignation or oth- 
erwise, and sueh ortlces are elective, such vacan- 
cies must be flllod by an election; but generally, 
whea the unexpired term does not exceed one 
year, the vacancy is fill»d l»y an apjxniuiuent by 
the governor of the state, to whom the letter of 
resignation Is addressed, and by whom all judi- 
< iul officers arc commissioned. — With respect to 
the resignation of officers of the army, the law 
provides that whenever a vacancy occurs, rcs- 
ignatlon or otherwise, in the office of tr< neral or 
licutenuut geueral, .such otlicc shall cease, and all 
ena ctme nts creating or regulating such offices 
shall, ri Mpectively. Ik- held to be n'H4-:iIc<l — Th«- 
laws further provide tliat no ollicer of the army 
shall hold any civil office, whether by election or 
^Ipointment, and every such otticer who accepts 
or exercises the functions of a civil ottlce, shall 
thereby cease to Ik? an oflicer of the army, and his 
commission shall be vacated, the same as if he had 
resigned frtm the service. Also, that any officer 
of the army u lio ac epts or holds any appoint- 
ment in the diplomatic or consular service of the 
government, shall be considered as having rmgntd 
bis place in the army, and it >hall )><- tllh <) as a va 
cancy. — Article 48, of the Articles of War, pro- 
▼IdBS that mgr officer who, having tendered his 
rarigMtion, 4)u{ts his p<^>st or proper diiiies with 
OtttleaTC, and with iulenl to remain pcrinanendy 
■biSBt therefrom, prior to due notice of the a< ( • pi 
ancc of the same, shall Ik- deemed an<l puni>h> d as 
adeserter. — With ri-.spcct to the rc^iiruaiioM of of 
ioerain llie naval service of the United States, the 
law provides that vacancies occuring in thegrades 
of admiral and vice-admiral sliull not U- lilltsl by 
promotion or in any other manner; and thai when 
the officea of said grade shall become vacant, either 
by resignation or otherwise, the grade itself shall 

Caaae to exist. — Thi' laws fuithiT pro\i(!i'. th:it 
If any officer of the navy accepts or holds an ap- 
polnimttU In tlw dlplftmathT or servloc of 



the United Statt-s, he shall Ik* c'onsi<lere»l as having 
re>i<j;ni'd his plaoe in the navy, and it shall be 
tilled as a vacancy. Also, that no ollloer of the 
navj' who bus been dismissed by the sentence of 
a court martial, or sulTered to resign in order to 
escape such dismissal, shall ever again become an 
officer of tlie navy. — Article 10, of section 1C34. 
Rev. Stat., relating to the government of the navy, 
provides that any commlasioued officer of the 
na>-y or mttffne corps, who, having tendered his 
resignation, quits his post or proi^ief duties with 
out leave, and with intent to remain permanent- 
ly absent therefrom, prior to due notice of the 
acc-cpranre of such resignation, 8haU be deemed 
and pimiishod as a deserter. 

Jva W. Glampitt. 

RESTRICTIVE SYSTEM. (See Kmbaboo. 
in U. 8. History.) 

RETURNING BOARDS (is U. S. IIistokv). 
There is an infiuite diversity in the laws of the 
diifeivot states which regulale the dei-laration of 
the results of popular ekrl ions; but they may be 
very roughly grou|M-d under three elasses. 1. 
The returns of elections for governor and other 
slate officers are genenilly sent to tlie secretary 
of state. In some .-late' they an- sent by him to 
the presiding officers of the legislature, to be 
opened and canvaiwod in the presence of the two 
hou-cs, in others tlu v aie ( in\ aocd and deelari-*! 
by the persons holding certain designated slate 
offices. These latter are canvaadng boards; and 
their powers are thus sumiiu' d up by Coolev. as 
cited below: they "act for the njost ]>ait minis- 
terially only, and are not vested with judldal 
powers to correct crri>rs and mistakes that may 
have occurrcii willi any olliccr who preceded 
them in the performance of any duty connected 
with the election, or to pass upon any disputed 
fact which may decide the result" NeverthcleHS, 
some correction is always done, the extent and 
importance of it varying in different states, and 
sometimes according to party necessity. In> 
ilee-d, much of the diillculty of 1879 in Maine (see 
that state) arose from the partisan application by 
the canvassing board of varying state precedents 
in the eorris tion of errors or the refusal to cor- 
rect them. 2. lu the case of members of the legis- 
lature, the returns usually go at first to the seere- 
tary of stale, thouirh sometimes to a canvassing 
board or directly l<» the presiding otllccrs of the 
two houses. Ck>ntest8, however, are decided by 
the houses themselves. 3. In the c;e^e of other 
state and local officers, contested returns are iren 
erally settle«l by the courts, either by statute or by 
the issue and dcxrision of common law writs in the 
nature of quo uvirranto. 4. In the mixed case 
of presidential electors, appointed " in such luan- 
ner as the legislature of the suie may direct," but 
acting in a national capacity, the final and abso- 
lute decision of contents pr<i|» riy !» lou^^s to the 
state also (see PmntsYLVAiKiA), with a general 
power In oo^gniB to make rutea im the authea- 
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ticntion of tlie state's decision, ronijrcss, how- 
ever, luiN never done ila duly in Ibe premises. Imt 
bos reserved tO ttadf a spedal power tu decide 
arbitrarily upon spi-clal cases of contested cloc- 
tiorw of electors. (S«t' Elkctors.) — The circum- 
stances of llii- rccon<tniclr<i stale governments of 
the southern states ufier the rebellion (aee Hkcon- 
STKOCnoN, III.) were pccdlinr. The voting ma- 
Joiity hnd Ix'cn made i.;ii()r:inl, timid, |MM>r »ud 
dehued by a system of hercdiiury slavery; the 
minority, whether votiof or disfhuichised. was 
embittered by (kfeat, liy a ranklhiL' '^t n-e of in 
Justice, and by a hatred of negro rule. Wluil 
was to prevent the minority, by organised or 
sjKmtnneinis fmud or violcnt e, from ousting the 
nuijority an soon sis the strong baud which had 
reversed their positions Hhould bo withdrawn? 
Tlje first effort to miIvc tlii-* problem by \\v iiit<'r 
position of returning boards may be found in the 
Arkansas constitution of 1868. Hitherto the re- 
turns of elections to ratify or reject a state con- 
stitution limi always bi-en made to one or more 
of the old state ofQcers, with only ministerial 
power, that is, power to compile, count and de- 
clare the results sent them by election officers. 
The Arkansjis constitution dcsignaicd three pri 
vat>' persons by name as returning officers, with 
jixlirial |)owcra. They were to receive returns 
from the jutlu'C'^ of eh ctioii. to compile and count 
them, to reject all fraudulent or illegid votes, and 
In ease of fraud, fear, violence, improper influ- 
ence or restraint, to set asiile the whole election 
and order a new one, or to reject or correct the 
result in any county or precinct. On the con- 
trary, the constitution of the satnc <tat«' in 1^74, 
while naming three returning ollicers, i:a\ c thrm 
no jiiilicial pt)wers. — In Florida. .Smih ( aiolina 
and Loui»iana, returning l>oards with judicial 
powers were established by the re<-onslructetl slate 
government.s by statute. In three states the 
power to do so was claimed under very similar 
clatutos in the state constitution: in Florida, that 
"laws shall 1h' i>a-s4'd regulating elections, and 
prohibiting undue influence thereon from )K>wer, 
bribery, tumult, or other improper practice"; in 

Loui>i;iii:i. that •'the pri\ili'.a' of fn-e suffrage 
shall be supported by laws regulating elections, 
and prohibitinjE^. under adequate penalties, all 
limbic iiilbiriKc thci-con from brif>ery, tumult, or 
other improiHT praicliee"; in Si^mlh Curulinu, thai 
" the rigiit of suffrage shall be protected by Liws 
regulating el(-<-tions, and prohibiting, under ade 
quale iienaltii-, all uiiiluc intlui-nces from power, 
bribery, tunudi, or inii)rop<'r conduct. ** Outside 
of these clauses there is absolutely no provision 
by which the powers gj%-en to the returning Ixuirds 
can be defende<l; and the clau!*es six-cifled seem 
to be plainly intended for the regtihition of the 
elections themselves, and not to empower the legis- 
lativcor ixccutivcdepartment^ to a-sume judicial 
functions in cotmting the results of the elections. 
And. as one of the members of the electoral com- 
mi-siMii <oinnicnt<'d on the Louisiana pfv jsiori 
as a novelty in stale constitutions, it may be well 



to note that in Florida since 1888, and in Louis- 
iana siiur 1812. these same provisions, ijmtst/uu 
fxrbi.-<. Ill lie en inserted in all their state constitu- 
tions; but no one. until 1808-73, supixjse*! that they 
authorized the creation of returning boards, with 
judicial powers, by the state legislatures. lndee«l, 
such assumpticMi Is impliedly forbidden by the 
constitution of every state, and expres-sly forbid- 
dcii in most of tlieni, as it is in Florida and South 
CaroUna: " The legislative, executive and judicial 
powers shall be separate and distinct frmn eadi 
other, and no ju r^ou or persons exercising the 
fuuclioosof one uf suid departments shall atisuuio 
or disclmrge the duties of any otlier." In Louis* 
iuna, also, it is provided that " no judicial powers, 
except ascommitting-magistnites in criminal cases, 
shall be conferreti on any officers other tlian those 
nK iitioned in this title f judircs of various -rnidc-.]." 
Tile jMiwers given to a returning lM>ard, in hUtte 
elections, seem to have been absolute usurpatiooa 
by the legislature: a violent re%'olulion. to be re- 
sisted by the individual just so far as he should 
choose to risk bis personal sjjfety. But, in th<- 
matter of presidenthd electors, in which the 
country at large was most Interested in 1879-7, 
the power of the legislature to constitute returning 
boards with Judicial powers rests on an entirely 
different barib. distinct ftfm and higiwr tium tlie 
! st.it<- constitution itself. The national constitu- 

Itiou directs the appointment of the electors of a 
state to be " in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may din-ct." The i«i\vcr of the legisla- 
ture over the uiuimcr of appointmcut is thus ab- 
solute, and can not be restnuued or abridged either 
by the st.-ite cr>tistitutit>n or by congress. If the 
state constitution shimld e.\i)res«ly prohiliit return- 
ing boards in the case of i)residential elcctt»r», the 
prohibition would have no effect whatever on the 
legislature. The distinction is essential. It will 
explain why the Hayes a<]miuislration in 1877 
abandoned the defense of tho state governments 
which were the creatures of the reluming bfKirds: 
and will show llu' suphistry of ili<' pl;iusil>l<- as-^ r- 
tion that the admiuislratiua had thereby impeached 
its own title. — The Florida act of Feb. 97. 1871. 
c-(»iistilutrd the M en t iry of State, the nttorii' v 
geuend, and the comptroller, ur any two of them 
with any otlier member of the state cabinet dcrig^ 
natcd l)y ihrni, a Ixrird to canvass rcltirnsof stale 
elections, and cliA.liou,s for presidential electors, 

and to deierndne and declare have been 
elected. "If any nlurns are so irregular, f.ilse 
or fraudulent thai the board can not determine 
the true vole, they shall so certify, and shall not 
include such returns In their determination and 
de«:larution." In Louisiana (st-e that stnU') tlicrw 
was a continuous difficulty in ascertaining the true 
returning board; but the final act of Kov. 'iO, 
1872. constituted "Ave p<rson<», lobe elected by 
the senate froni all politic al puriii s." w l)oard with 
IMJwer "to make the returns uf all elections." A 
majority of the board was to be a quorum; and 
in < :is<- of any vacancy by death. rcslL^naiion or 
1 otherwise, the vacancy was tu be tilled by the 
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residue of the board. In caso of any violence or 
bribery in any precinct, the local election oommiB- 

fiioncr* witc to (•<Tlify Iho facts to the returning 
board through the bucrctory of state ur thu Hupur- 
▼taora of ref^mtion, annexing their oertificato to 
th«» n'tiirns, which were to lie ii; w iihin twc nty- 
four hours after the elecliun. Within leu duys 
after the election tlie returning board waa to meet 
in N<-w Orlcnnx: ranva-*^ and r(iin|<i!i' tliM^c re 
turns which liiui iu> t'crlilii alfs of lirihi ry or vio- 
lence annexed; then invest iirnte the certificates 
■which Imd been annexed. tiikin<r evidence th('R>- 
on. and sending for persouaaud pu{xrH; und tiiial- 
ly exclude the rtfuns fhMn any voting place, if 
aaliiiged that the commissioners' certificate was 
correct, anil announce the result. Their deter- 
mination was to be jm'imi J\n'u; evidence of the 
ri^t to bold ofHce, " until set aside after contest 
•ccording to law " If the constitutionality of the 
law be pranted. if< provisionH, honestly executed, 
would xeciu to be very fuur. The twenty-four 
faoum' limitation on the sending of certiflcates by 
l«H al coninii^'^inni rs wmilti pri c ludo any jrciicnil 
collusion; open trial of evidence would ascertain 
the truth or falsity of the certificates of violence; 
nnti tlieiMUvrrof settin*.,' n«ide their decisions, to 
be e\< r< iscd liy tin- h'glslature in Uie case of its 
own nRinlx rs and by the courlB In the ( a->o of 
ollx r olliccrs. would have In-m a Mitl!< i< nt safe 
uMiard. L'nfurlunatfly, we cau know litrlc of the 
p»>vsibU'resultsof a righteous ext'< ntii'ii of the law; 
for the iKMinl ny^tenmlieally dis«iheye<l nj«j.sl of its 
provisions, and iK rverte<l the rest. The essential 
[Miiut of the twenty four hours' limitation was 
disregarded; the secret suisious of the board made 
the taking of "evidence" a farce; and by these 
two jx-rversions it made both the courts and the 
legisUture so entirely its creatureit as tu practically 
destroy any right of Hpp?nl. — The South Carolina 

statute was a coiiibiiiatiun of both the preceding. 
Lix'al cauvusH<rrH !H;nt tlieir returiut to the county 
cnnvaaHCTs. and these to the state retturning board, 
CKtnjw'Md of the secretary of state, the treasurer, 
the cuuiplruller, the ultomey general, and the ad- 
Jatant genenL These had judlcfad powers over 
the ciuJvaR.s, except as to the n-lurns for governor 
and lieutenant governor, wliich tliey were to tnins- 
init lO the SIM' aki-r of the hoii-i-, to Ik' counted in 
tlie presence of both hou.ses. — Bitter complainut 
had often l>een made of the partisan and unfair 
action of the retiirnin.' li lar-!-. iiarticuliirly in 
Louisiana, but little atlenliun waw paid to them in 
northern states, where the boards were generally 
c. I -iij. n d iti some senHe ao antidote to ^outliern 
Imh le^siiiiesR at elections. Immediately after the 
prrsideotial election of 1876 It was found that the 
whole result hitiL'i d on tin- ihx isii m i .f ilu- ret iirnintr 
boanb. (Oregon is not regarded here, btuee in tliat 
State the canvassing officer, the secretary of state, 
hnd b< e!i L'iven no ju<licial powers. eitJu r by the 
constilulion or by the le^'islalure. ) In Florida the 
Rtttfnfaig board consisted of Samuel B. McLin, 
^••rretary of stjttc, Cl ivton A ('owL'iH. comptri>l- 
ler, and \Vm. A. Locke, ullorue) general; in l.,oui- 



slana, of J, Madison Wells, T. C. Anderson, L. 
M. Kenner, and G. Casanave. all private citizens 

except NN'i lK. who was federal naval ollicer at 

^ew Orleauii; in South Carolina, of Ucury B. 

Hajme, secretary of state, F. L. Cardozo, treas- 
! urer, Thos. ('. Dunn, comptroller. Wm. II Sioiic, 
1 attorney general, aud II. W. Purvis, adjutaut 
I general, all colored except Dunn and Stone. Nov. 

10, a l:irg«' numlH'r of republican and diMno< ralie 

i leaders in northern states, on llu' iaviialioii of Pres- 
ident Grant and the demr»cratic national commit* 
lee resjM'ctively. went to the three disputed states 
to wateh the l anva-vs; but they had no concert of 
action, and < an not reully be said to have acted at 
all. The btiurds met aud organize<l in South Car- 
olina Nov. 10, in Louisiana Nov. 10, and in Flor- 
ida Nov. 27. In Louisiana the fifth metnlN-r of 
tbo board, Oscar Arroyo, a democrat, bad, for 
some nne.Tp1ained reason, resigned Immediately 
afii i- the eli < tinn. and the remaining four, all re- 
publicans, ret'uiied to till his phice. When the 
board, by its tenth rule, rototved to decide con- 
tests in secret w-^sinn, thech niocials prote^ti d. but 
without success. The board also refused to allow 
United States supervisors to he pressnt at their 
secri't sessions; to allow counsel for eonti-stjuits to 
iu'»pcct the counting of the r< turiis; or to count 
the bulluts of four n ptiljliean parishes, on which 
the names of five <)f the clLrht Hayes ek-ctors had 
Ih cu forgotten, oidy for the three electors s|K-eiti(Hl 
on them. It is imptissible lO give the l)oard's de- 
fense of its action in these cases, for it a«^igned no 
n-asons. Dec. 6. ildeclanil electtxl the republieau 
candidate's for state offleers, 4 republican and 3 
democratic congressmen, 18 republicans and 17 
democrats In the state senate, and 71 republicnn!*. 
•I'-l denuKTats. and .3 independi nts in the state 
lower huiUM>. Its priuci|)al changes had been made 
by counting for all the elfrht Hayes electors some 
l,'2tM) l)alht!s bearing the names of only three; and 
by throwing out about 13.UUU denux-rutic uud 
8.000 repuUlcaa votes, mainly In the imrishes of 
Eu.st Baton llou-ze. Di- Soto. East and West F- 11 
ciaua, (iranl, II>i ria, L^ifayette, Liifoun he, Morc- 
hoUM-. and Ouachita. No attempt was made to 
control the board by the state courts. — In Florida 
the state circuit court for l^-oti county, before the 
meeting of the lM>ard, had ordered it to canvass 
the vot<'S forthwith. Dec. 5. the board declared 
the iKjpulsr vote on pn*si«lentiid cIccIoth to Ik« 
23,849 republican, aud 22,1)23 democratic, a repul) 
lican ma,^rity of 920; all of Alaiuttee county, and 
)taru of several other countlen had been rejected 
for violation of dei lion laws. Dec. 2*2. the stair 
(iuprcme court ordered the board to caiiva.ss the 
votes for state officers only from the face of the 
n iurns What the " face of the returns " wa^. is 
doubtful. Both parties agree tluit, taking all the 
counties but one (Baker), the vote in the sute waa 
alniost an exact tie. From Raker county two re- 
} turns had been nenl: one, made up Nov. 10, by 
the county clerk and a justice of the j>ea< e, giving 
' the Vote II- I t:! r- i'ulilieaii, and "i'.iH democratic, a 
1 democratic uiujonl) of UO; aud anotlur, made up 
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Nov. 13, by thp rounty jutliro, sherifT, .ind a jus- 
tice of ihc pvacx', cxdiulini: luo pn cinrls, and 
gtrfallfthe vote as 180 n publicun. and 89 demo- 
cratic, n republican nin jorily of 41. The Ln>.t of 
the diflifuliy was thus iu the double return from 
Baker county. Taking the second return from 
Baker countj, and throwing out Clay rounty (164 
democratic majority), the board reported, Dec. 
27. a republiean majority of 2W for electont, and 
a democratic majority of 195 for governor. This 
report the court refused to reoeire; and, Jao. 1, 
1877, tlu' lx>ard at lust made return in accordance 
with the democratic claims, and the democratic 
state offloere were inaugurated. But fn the case 

of the elc<'1ors if w:i< tuo l.itr. Tlii- ll;iyc« rlrelon 

had received the governor's certiticate on the 
board's first return, had met and voted. Dec 6, 

and were now dead in law. Tlic Tilden electors 
had met and voted the Miinie day, on a certiticate 
given by a single member of the board. Jan. 17. 
1877, the new IejLji»lalurc pns.'^cd an act requirinj; 
the new state offleers to eaiivass the n-turuH for 
187*. This th. y did, and declared the Tilden 
electors successful; but the electoral commission 
decided tliR action to be entirely rx pout facto, and 
void. — In South Carolina the Plate .supreme court 
ordered the board to exercise no Judicial functions 
la the state ooirat, Nov. 17. and fn the presidential 

count, Nov. '22. hut on Mv «;u!ir <l;iy that the lat- 
ter action wiiH taken, the lx>ard gave certificates 
to the republican eleetors and state ofRcen, and 
ad jniiri)i <l v/no rfjV*. ThfV were arn-icd for mn- 
tempt, but released by the federal circuit court ou 
iMksM eorpm. — In Loalslana and Soodi Oarollna 
new election laws were at onee pawd by the new 
denuxratic legislatures, under winch the judicial 
functions of the returning boards were almost 
entirely cut ofT. The same rcstdt had almost bwn 
reached iu Florida by the supreme court's con- 
stniction of the boanl's powers ; but in 1878 the 
board (now democratic) again threw outtwocoun- 
ties for informality. The state supreme court 
again deeidcd apiinsi thr b<»ard. It may lie taken 
for granted in future that Judge Cooley's defini- 
tion of the powers of a canvsMinir l>oara, hprcto* 
fore cited, triin>e followetl by .-il! .\iii. ric.iii tom t';; 
and that any attempt by a state legi»lature to give 
such a board judicial functions, without a plain 
RUthorizaliim of the :i< t by the state constitution, 
will he lield by tlie courts to be unconstitutional 
and TOM. — For further proceedings tn regard to 
thf vi)\r<^ of the pnsi<len(ial elcetors, «( <• Elkc 
Ton.M. CoM.MlJ'SloN ; DlSPlTED ELECTIONS, IV. 

Sec constiiuiions of the states r ef e r red toln Ptwre's 
Fiifi I'll mill Stiiff Conntitutioii^ : summary of pro 
vi-iionn for eleclitin returns in Ilje v!»riou> stal*"*. 2 
Houirh'H Amerienn Conatitutimut, 758; authorities 
under Electoral Comxissiok; Cooley's 
ti$ti'*ual Limitrtti'mii, 8d edit., 784. and law aulhor- 
ific^ there ritfd; Li»iii>inna Ret. .y«t/. . 9tt (act of 
Nov. 20, lb72): Jymmana Annual Hep., 14, 
968. 867: 16 FioHia Rrportt, 17: and later atithor- 
Uk» under Louibiax-v. 

Albxaxder Johnstok. 



RETENUE, Public. Ftnaace is declan d by 
Bcntham to be "an append and inseparable ac- 
companfiiMOtof political economy." Eoonomlata 

,'»n>, however, dividrd in tlieir opinions repirdinj 
the closeness and the legitiiuaey of llii.s connec- 
tion. Joseph QaralerTemarks, that certain writera 
of general treat Iscs on political economy liave not 
even touched the subject: Malthus, Sknrbek. Se- 
nior, and James Mill. Others have only dealt 
with it in a highly summary manner : Sismondi, 
Rossi, Storcb, Cherbutiez, Courcelle-Seneuil and 
Stuart ^[ill, while treatinir the sultjt et very briefly, 
have yet pointed out and discussed the funda- 
mental questions of finance. Adam Smith, con- 
tinues M. Gamier, devoted to this sul)j<Tt a fourth 
of his " Wealth of Nations." J. B. Hay has given 
a Uke proportion of hla " Treatise " and of hia 
*' Course" in political e<-oiioiny to the can^^es ami 
effects of the public consumption of wealth. Ho 
did not, however, examine, as Sndth liad done, 
the difTen'nt kind^^ of t.iNcs. Ricardo has cntitk-d 
hi'^ chief work, " Tl»c Principles of Political Econ* 
omy and Taxation"; but that which relates to 
finance, proper, occupies no more than a fourth 
of his work. McCulloch lias not treated of finan- 
cial questions in his imlitical «'Couoniy, Imt has 
discussed them in a separate trcatLso, giving tt> 
them a very foil conslderatton. Ran has, likewise, 
treated separately that which M. Gamier calls 
"this important branch of political economy." 
— The causes which have thus kd to the excla- 
sion of liiium (■ from formal trrati'i<'s on political 
economy, or to its very slight and partial recogni- 
tion theraln. may be stated as follows: First, Ac- 
cording to the most frequent cla.«*iflcation of the 
subject, the revenue of the stale falls into that 
one of the old fashioned "departmental' of i>olii- 
ieal economy, which is known as "consximption." 
The tendency of the writers of the pre>eut and 
of the last gawntioii haa been to omit all consid- 
eration of the consumption of wealth, whether a» 
to its objects or as to its effects. Secondly, Tlie 
revenue of the state falls out-i<li- tin >ii1m ru of 
contract, which would bo a suOicicnt reason for 
omitting to take note of It. In the case of tho- 
Kchool of writers who make i>i>litiral crdnoin y lo 
l)o purely "the science of exchanges." As Dr. 
Sturtevant remarks, "Thewagea « gwremme n t 
are not detennitu d by ( (-(niomie laws; it ri e< ivc» 
whatever it demands. In some cases it Lakes the 
position of a partner, and aooepts for Its compen- 
sation a ccrtJiin i>ereentajre of the pn)fits ; but 
tljat share is not determined by an ugrteuunl 
between the partners, but by the will of this one 
partner." Thirdly, and chiefly, considerations 
ptirely political always enter in a gn^at degree, 
and often in a controlling degree, into the de- 
cision of questions relating to the collection of 
public revenue. The statesman, as flnancier. may 
legitimately Jt^k. not which is the best tax. or the 
most economical mode of assessment, but which 
Is the most politic, lie not only may. he nraM, 
consult the temper and Icilii'- . f his |)eopli\ IIo 
must conudcr the times aud the circunwtanccs^ 
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qiiifo n« lii'i flftiMy OS he does the normal opcmfinn 
of iH-uuuuiic laws. Even Iho spi'cial ract- quaiily 
imparted by descent must be respected in the col- 
lect ion of publlr n-venue. " A luiid tax," wn>»c 
Sir Janu-s Steuart, in the hi^t ct ntiirv, • (•xoilr-i 
the indiiinalictn of a Fn iiclmian; an cxciM- thai 
of an Enjjlishman." Tliomus Ji-fferson ol)scrvf<l 
a CorrcsfHinding dilTcrcncn in the Kuxirptibiliiics 
of the northern and tlie soutln m imrtinns of (his 
country, in his day. ' * In most of the uidtlle and 
■oiithern Mates," ho says. " some land tax is now 
p.iiil into till* stale treasury; and. for this pvirjiosc. 
the lauds have heen claHml and valued, and the 
tax Is aaseased according to that Taitiatlon. In 
the«», an excise is most odious. In tlie eastern 
states land taxes are odious; excises, less unpopu- 
lar." — M. de Parieu, in his monumental work on 
•' T-t\:iti<in." fbu-* cxjircsiiffl a striking cliaract< r- 
istic dilLrcme bclwccu the Teutonic and the 
Latin nations in endurins tuxes on property and 
ituoinc : ' Wliib* ct)Uiiln( >; iiiliabitcd liy the pure 
Gi I manic race, or by its principal hram Irs, Gtr- 
many. Scandinavia. Great Britain and North 
America, support almost tuivcrsally taxes of this 
kind, the flnancial history of the Nco Latiu peo- 
pU-H has made us acquainted with but a small 
number of isolated applications, temporary or 
nlKirtlTe, of such a rale of contrftmtton. Even In 

8wlt/.< I liiml, a (t)uiitry "f nu\<(l r:i< !■, the field of 
general taxes upon property and income appears, 
with the ezcefytion of Ckneva, to be conflnnl witli* 
in the frontiers which circumsciibe the German 
race and language. Thk ditlereuce of moral 
aptitude in relation to the taxes under discussion, 
which npiK ir^i in eonipari^on of the Geminnir and 
the ljuin races, whether from history or from 
eoolcmporary statistics, long since attracte«l the 
alfenlion of c«'rtain Italian publici'^fs. Maehia 
Tclli. H«)tero and Ura;;f;ia liave mentioned Gcnnan 
customs in this regard asexceptional. * * That 
which cliarncterizcs the nu-thods of applying gen- 
eral taxes to property and income, is the neces- 
sity of a certain degav of loyalty.* patience, and 
even of spontaneity .i among the tax payers. "Is 
ft not," continues M. de Parieu, "easy to under- 
stand that, folloniDi: the analo^'V of individuals, 
Booie nations may present, relatively to others, 
tlte character of greater rincerity, of a greater 
di^lMwltion sixmtanenu^ly to bunlt ii them-i Ivex, 
and of a greater patience when in ciiuicmpla- 
tlon of a right oli^i''^^ inconslhtent with 

Mur n?>servatir>n of manners an<l in^rals to ae 
knowledge that curtain |>opu]ations po>kSe>.H. with 
a tempeminent more cold, a stronger infusion of 
that natonl sense of justice, so necessary in the 

• .W-'-.-'i. /,',-.<-.',■, - n • M H;iii; f». if luxiitlxi,, nn Kn-li-h- 
nuiD w.mlil Mv. ui cunliii:; U> llif atutlo;;}' of '" *f.f >;iivvrii 
aoeut." 

t In MlilitUm to tbf f;i< »«.if #<'ir it.><->aincnt. fully i«tl*-»t«l 
«• iKt-amni; tu (ii-nt-vit. itmio n umi llniUuid. mtUkl lH-|tluic<l 
tu tiie mtlii of tbf mortliiy of tbi- Urmuinic people*. tlioi«> 
WfjT oameroiM lu-ta of rr«iltatioiu to ttie tnasny, which 
Iwai wkst to In Knglaixi (•mcd " conaclrnoe bmnm^.** In 
flRsaes Iks jUM of n-pMtfcNW of tUs tort, tbmiih on th* 
iBBSSsSb kss asm bssa IsiSD. 
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I niiplicaiion of an mcomc tax oqunlly among Ibo 
contributors summoned to declare their fortune*, 
and among the assessors charged with supervising 

' and corret tin!: these declarations? I could not," 
he concludes, • av>.ert that there Is among the Oer- 
mnnic jieoples more of authority or of liberty tluin 
among the Neo Latin jK oples. What seems «'er 
tain is, that authority and liberty are there dis- 
tributed and understood in a different manner. 
The Gkrrmanic peoples appear to accept more easily 
than do the Xco-I.,alins, authority coming cUxse to 
the indiviihinl, at the hearth of the family, in the 
town or near at hand."— It will readily appear 
that differences in race aptitudes for taxation, such 
as tlio-e iii<li( ,it( (1 by >I. de Parieu, may not only 
control the forms of usbesauieul or contribution, 
as between one community and another, but may 

' have power !•> apiiri t-iably afTei t the ]iro|»orlion 
of the aggregate income of aconutimiity which the 
trcasuty can command, whether for ordinary pub- 

I lie purpo-es or in the ureal exi^'eneies of state. Of 
two nations of ciinal wealth, one may. through 
the stronger sense of justice native in its people, 
throuirh an excess of loyalty and s]M)ntaneity in 
the support of the go\ criiini nt, isrwess a fiscal 
force twice or thrice that of the other. — It is not, 
however, alone dilfercnccs of a moral natitrv which 
aflii!ct the relative fiscal force of communities. 
DifTen-nccs in the i)rev;iiIinLr oeeupatiinis of the 
people, in the rapidity of circulation, and in the 
distribution of wealth, irrespective of Its aggre- 
jrate omoimt, may li.n c iini " n't.mt rfTeri-j upfui the 
power of the treasury to secure contributions to 
public uses. In a commercial or manufacturing 
nation, where cajiitaN are coiuTnlrated. and whem 
nearly the whole boily of the aimual product be- 
comes the subject of exchange, perhaps is even 
exch.anp'd s<'veral '^neeessive times lietween the 
hands of the producer and thasc of llie constuner, 
the government can command a far higher pro|>or- 
tion of the a<rgTe.i;ntc Income of the people than 
can be don<' in a purely agricultural state. — But 
while con^iilenitions like the foregoing ma^' prop- 
erly enter lo influence the views of the financier, 
in matteiv which can hardly be termed matters of 
detail, the essential subjection of the flM al iiil' r- 
ests of the treasur)' to the economic interests of 
the community.t can never safely be disregarded. 
Mr. H. II. Patter-'iii, in his " Sri< nee<tf F'inance." 
justly says, paraphrasing in his Uual sentence 
Burke's remarit about Justice as the great stand- 
inir p<ilicy of nation*, that "the state^^inan may. 
for rea>ons such as lu.\ e been inliinalol. th ul with 
the colliftlon and di<-burM'nient of reventie on 
mr tlKsls 'somewhat ditT< t< I t from tliewe which the 
strict application of eennomii al principles would 
reqnin-; but it must always be its a conscious de* 
viali'tn from a right rule. He nm^t never go very 

J .\j'"itonn qi!C c'e*t p»r I'etuile de In wifrirc *'rMiii>inK|iii» 
fii L'' ii''r^l iju kl fcrait Ihui ill- utiiiiiH IK < r < l Uc lii » rt:iiiiH !•« 
iJUhiKjiir* • • M.'iin, ilini ti>n, Ift i-'ilutlDn ilr« qTU-#ii'>ri" ill- 
fln«n«^'!( comportc rtivi-n« {loinudf- vnc: lo |xiltii <lr vnc fmn- 
ominw, et |i-» diviT* (Miinte do vui-, eiM'al, {MdlUqtie et moral. 
I.*obMrratl(m e*t lutcte. Mnia l'« raiaoD* fsadSaWBtSka 
■oot d'onlre ^coDomlqae. (Jos. Garator.) 
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far from principles, or remain lonsr nway. TA^c, 
his policy will prove ni> policy at uU. " Mr. Pat- 
lenon adds, as justly as piquiintly, "there are 
many things in the world wliich have the knack 
of being as broad as they arc long; and this is pe- 
culiarly the case with slate finanre." — Taxes and 
public reveoue are commoiily used as iotcrcon- 
vertible tenna, and In popular speech , or for the 
purposes of approximate statcniriit, this is well 
enough. Yet for scientific purposes, or iu any 
careful survey of the fiscal history of a country, 
or in a comparative BUttement of the Hscal re- 
sources of two or more nations, the public revenue 
may include something more than, perhaps some- 
thin<^ verj- far in excess of, the aggregate of all 
suma received into the ta-asury as the mtult of 
oflkial aMewment and of comjtulsory collection. 
Among these may be nrtiii' d thi- ^iim-i received 
by gift or voluntary coutribuliou of citizens, tin; 
value, known or estimated, of all prerogatives or 
privilegi« of requisitif)n or of pun'cyance, re- 
specting services or supplies, together with a fair 
rental of all domains, buildiiiirs or other prop<'rty 
4X!Cupied or used for public purpo««e»<. — The rev- 
enue of France, for instance, during the present 
year, wlim j>ri>|n ily -r.Urd. will iiKluilr, in addi- 
tion to the acluad receipts into the treu-sury, the 
market value of the services rendered by some 
liundrrMN of llimisands of citizens of the republic, 
us soldiers under the conscription act, over and 
above tliat which the state acttially pays as wages 
to these invohiiitnrv servants. This ]:i>t item is of 
eiioniiouH con.He(|uence iu all countries Imviiig a 
compulsory military system. Indeeil, this, which 
1)y some hius Ikm u called the blo<Kl tax," is by far 
the u'Mate.st of ail the taxes of modern times. 
Were it necessary for Fniiice. Germaity or Russia 
to go into the market for labor, and pay wages 
sufHcient to induce men, to the number of its 
pnrseul soldiery, to enter iis service voluntarily, 
the expenses of the government would be enor- 
mously increase<l. proimbly to the result of early 
fili al bankruptcy. Ii i- fairly iiuitter of rjuestion 
whether any one of the countries named could, 
by tlie titmost exertion of the power of taxation, 
short of prrtdiK in:: univi rs.il revolt, raise money 
enough to hire the serviccii of its existing army. 
Yet the marlcet value of these services clearly bie- 
lotiiTs to tlie revenue of tb<" '-trite, v lief lier those 
servit es arc obtained by paynn iils out of the In-as 
ury, or through an exertion of Iei:al authority in 
the form of conscription; while it is certain that 
the cost of those services to the ]H'o|(]e, r)btained 
as Ihcy aie liy abruptly and violently withdrawing 
from industry and Inide that numlK-r of workers, 
many of them of the higher gnulesof intelligence, 
and oecupyinj p' -iii' .iw of respon^iliility. i- vaMiy 
gn.-aler than woul*! be involvetl in obtaining an 
equal mimb(>r of eipi.-dly gooil soldiers throtigh 
si'lin'atiMii niirl Vi>!uiiiary cnli-tnienl. In like 
manner, if the gitvenuuent of France exerci.ses 
rights of requisition or purveyance ihroufrh ofll- 

clal", Idgh or low, as to sup]tlie«, n li< tin r fnr pcrK-e 
or war, the uutuunt saved tu the treasury' tixercby. 



fhrf>ugh Hvoidin? purcha.se in an cjpen market, is 
properly to be included in an accoimt of the pub- 
lic reventM; In a word, the revenue of any stat«, 
for any given year, is constituted of each and every 
valuable thing which is, in that year, applied to 
governmental purposes. — A classitication of the 
several princi(Mil sources of public revenue has 
long lM>en a d«iideratum. No such scheme could 
be free from objcclioii. and many a scheme may, 

iio some one respect, possess an advantage over 
that scheme which is, as a whole, the best. The 
following cIas.si(ieation will be obM'r>-ed in this 
article; tiuuree» IhiUic Rtteniu. I. Voluntary 
contributions. II. PuUie property, loeratlve pre- 
roLMtives and state enterprise. 1, rent charges In 
favor of the state, as the proprietor of all lanils; 
2, esch«'nt; 8, fines and forfeitures for criuiinality 
and delinquency; 4. fril»utes from colonies, de- 
pendeiicicii and conquend nations, inchuling war 
lines, requisitions and ind( ninities; 5. .sale of of- 
fices, honors and titles; G, domains (L'rfut eapititl- 
ixtf) ; 7, stale enterprise ( L'ttat entrrprtnru r). III. 
Quasi taxis. 1, monopolies; 2. lotteries; 8. pur- 
veyance of supplies, and requisition of B€>rvices; 
4, fees; .'i, seigniorage on coin; 6. paper money. 
IV. Taxation, in its various forms. Taxes may 
be assessed, 1, on the basis of realized wealth, 
commonly spoken of as ca|^l; 2. on the hatds of 
aiunial inceinu- or revenue; 3. on the b.ivj^ of fac- 
ulty, or native and acquired iK)Wer of production: 
4, on the basis of expenditure, or the individual 
consumption of wealth. Exemption from taxa- 
tion may claimed, 1, for noble ami privileged 
clji.s.ses; 2, forcIeri(^^l persons and religious order?*: 
8, for charitable and educational inslitution«; 4. 
for the jjoorer classes of the community, either 
through the omission from assessment of a certain 
minimum income, or through an ascending scale 
of taxation upon higher incomes (progressivity In 
taxation). Taxi s niay l>e collected. 1, in serviri's; 
2, in products; 8, in money. Taxes are commonly, 
in discusfdon, divided ns, 1, direct; 9, indirect. 
This dislinctioM, linwever, i^ of only very ^'etu-ral 
use, it being imjKtssibic to di-slributc the tax(« act- 
ually levied in any state, under these two hcada. 
without great confusirm and much manifi>st error. 
The French writers further divide direct taxes 
into, 1, taxes de repartition, of which the produce 
is certain .and known in advance; 2, taxes 7'/'»- 
(iti , of which the pro<hir e ( .lu not bo known in 
advance, and varies wiih < \iemal condition- — 
The following cias-ifiealieru of taxes, nuide by M. 
j de I'arieu. at ei>rdnig to the objc« ls they reach, or 
at least \i\)on which tin y are a-scssetl. is believed 
to be the most conveni* nt and useful: 1. Lf* ini- 
j.ot» Ktir lf$ jvT»>«flt«, oil eapiUitioiu— Taxes upon 
jx r-i 'W, or p<ill taxes; 2. Ixn imjfoU mir la n'r/inar. 
oil mir la pmuicmon df» mfiitauxetrceettite* — Taxes 
ui>on wealth, or ujwn the possession of capital or 

ini 'inie; I.'.t iih] ,'!.•< fiir Ux j<i>n.ij.,r nr. n ~Tl\Xt^ 

I iqKm U.SC or occupation [corresponding very close- 
I ly to the Etegfisb assessed taxes on carrfaiges,hot«ea. 

I windows, hxIginL'-, er( ] : 4 * imjxih n^ir lex c->n- 
i muHUioiioM — Toxc^ upon consumption; 5. Let im»> 
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fttft mr let atie»—TKXt» upon tnuMcHonR [mles, I 

rtr ] Of tlux' flvi' ( ]a<'f M. dc PariiMi rcinark", ' 
tbat the lirst tUrcc upiiroxitnately conforiu to ibe 1 
genenl deflnltfon of direct toxeM. the InM two be- 
in l' iiidim-i Of the flr-t •rroiip. t;i.\r>s Tijinii \vi rihd, 
and of the second gnmp, tuxes u|Min coii-uinpiion. 
•re at once most chnmcteilslle und the most im- 
porfiinf. TIk-^i" fon-iitutc "tin- two ]>i.lrs nf tin- 
gfiKTul system of taxation."— llavini: otTmil tlu; 
foregoing clsMiflcation of the source-^ of public 
rrvrnuo. wc will proceed to wpcak brk'liy of t-wrh. 

— I. ViJuntary ContrUmHon*. It is difflcitlt for 
the mjin of Uie prcttcnt age to conceive <»f the stat«' 
as supported by roltintary contributions; yet not 
only were these once, in theory, atinnst the sole 
rexiiirre of llic nilor. excejU throiigli jx r^-onal 
Berrirefi; but tbey, in fact, survivo to WiU day, in 
a few lM>l«tcd cororounitiea. in the form of the 
self iUvsessment of the citizen. To go no further 
bnclc Iban tliu feuilol days, in England, while the 
chief military sapport of the kingdom was af- 
forded !iy the niu-^ler of the vas'^nl^. it was the 
Action of the hiw, that, ho far as aids and s\\\y>i,'\- 
dies were ( oncemed. the tax payer made a volun- 
tary (>!Tri iti j- to relieve the want** of ttie prince, 
and that llie promisi- of n tax Itouud only the 
individual who made it. It was the pnactlce of 
brin cing personal property and income under con- 
trihuiion. which pave rise to the idea that taxation 
ami representation must po toi;etlier, and causc<l 
tho formal grant of money. At the bepnnini; of 
the system of poor relief, to the early yeai>< of 
Eliatabeth, coileetions wi re taken in churches, and 
each pcnon was left to be the judge of wlmi for 
hfan constltnted "a reasonable contribution."— 

The papal revenues, al-o. Tiiay pi rliajis hr >iii,'lit ' 
under this head. The pope was by far the great- j 
«f>t capitalist of the middle ages. The British par- 
liament at one lime dei !are<l that the contrihutions 
made by their peo|>le to the jKipc were five times 
•» great a* those mwle to the soven-itrn. — Adam 
Pniith eili s Harnlnii Haslc, Zuricl), I'literwald 
and Hollaixl. aMmni; the c omiiuinilics where llie 
self-Valuation of the citizen wa.s still, in his day, 
accepted. Riesbeck, in his "Travels in Oer- 
niJiny. ' says of the Ibst named city, "some taxes 
are voluntary, and the bursrhers have the right to 
put what tticy think their quote into the purse, 
which is shut, and the deputies dare not optm 
it in their presence." Even within a U w y. a!^ 
there liaTe remained free cities in Geruiouy and 1 
cantons In Switxerland, where the rule of Tolun- 
lary contrihuti-in still snhsisti d in all its purify. 

— il. PuUie Ihttptrty, Luei'atirt Prrrtujiitirtt ami 1 
State EnUirpriae. 1. Rent charges in favor of the 
•itate, ni f he prf'pri' lor of nil lands. Thrint.rhntit | 
eonsideruble portious of Asia and in Turkey in i 
Europe, the rent of land, paid to the state, fur- 1 
ni«h«*s by far the greater part of tho public reve- > 
nues. That ibu soil originally belonged to the 
community or nation, private property in land 
ixMue. indited, a comparatively modem institution, 
and tiodlng itit justiflcatktu only in political expe- 
dieiiC7, la adnilUed hf nearly all publicists of 



authority. By vesdog the title to the soli to to- 

dividuals. the state sjirriflees that larue revenue 
resulting from the progressive enhauccment of 
the value of land, which would otherwise have 
ac( rue<l t" the treasiny II is equally heyond 
(im>sii(in liiat all ili'- ad\ .inlavres of the private 
ownen«liip of laud mi-ht have Iwen obtained, 
while yet the si.iie imposed ti-<al eli:;rL'"- and 
military or political obligalion.s which would have* 
.•swuretl for the community a considenihle share 
of that progri-ssive enhancement of values. — The 
proposition to reassert the right and interest of 
the state in all the land which has In-come the 
subject of individual ownership, was made by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, in the Inter days of his life, and 
the pro.M-iuiine for this suhsiilutiou of n r. I for 
taxation, with the argiunents in its favor, will be 
found in his later speeches and esaays. Mr. Mill 
pointed to the < uuuuutation of thi' feud.nl ohliga- 
tion.s of the English lumlowners, for the altogether 
Insufllclent consideration of a tax of four shfllinga 
in Ihe pound upon the valuation of 1<)0'2, and also 
to the .Kucrilice of the interests of the crown in the 
lands of a portion of RHiish India, in- which the 
"uncnmetl increment" was allowed to p i-^ intu the 
hands of individual jiropriftors, insUad ui iH-iug 
res<'rved to the public treasury. Mr. Mill's practi- 
cal proposition was toappntise all estate^! according 
to their present market value, and thereafter to as- 
sess them to the full amount of idl enhance«l value 
which could not be shown to be due to appUcations 
of lahor and capital. To this he looked as a fiscal 
resource which should reliev<' the (nrMMuinily 
from the greater part if not all of the burdeu of tax- 
ation. More recently Mr. Ilenry Oeorge has pro- 
I>oMr|. in his "Progress and Poverty," to assert 
the right of the state, not only to all future increase 
of value to the land, but tolta jnvsent value, as- 
sertimr that nil gnuits of excladve |)ro]Kriy in 
laud are und have always been virid, and that the 
proprietors of land are not even entitled to reserve 
the value of their im[»rovemenfs. — 2. f>cheiit, 
the princii)lc. viz.. thai the stale is Ihe proprietor 
of all (stales, real or iH'isonal, to which individ- 
ual titles or claims are lost. It will at once ap- 
pear that the s< ope of this principle, from the 
point of view of revenue, will widen <»r contract 
in correspondence with the laws which regulate 
the descent and bequest of pro|M>rty. and prescribe 
the times and mode ^ of jirovinir claims, in which 
respect some countries are far more iihcrul than 
others. Under the feudal system, escheat con- 
stitut< <l a most important soun-e of revenue. In 
England the right of devising n-al property did 
not exist, after the conquest, until the time of 
Ilenry VIII. ; and no vmall propMrtii'ii of the lands 
of the kingdom pus^-d to the <n>vvn under tho 
operation of this principle. Moileni six>iety. how- 
ever, whether out of sympathy with the instincts 
of propirty riurlil.* or from a politic d«"sire to 
pnmiote the spirit ot ae( timulation, has given 
continually wider and wider extension to the 

* SincUir, In Ui* " UUiurjr uf tbt- Hcvvuut;," ■tifmaUscs 
«Mbca(sa"aspsclss«f ennllinsllon.'' 
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poww of bequest and to the principle of inber* 
ftuce, until escheat, as a sourco of revenue, baa 
ceased to be of much importance. — In 1795 

Jeremy Bentham published a imtahle tract entitled 
" Escheat r.<*. Taxation," in wliich tiiat daring re- 
fonno' proposed an extension of the existing law 
of esclu'ut, •'n law coeval witb tlie very fli>t clc 
ments of the coofitilution/' with a corresponding 
lifflltatloB of the power of bequest. Hie Intended 
effet't was "the approprinlins; to tlsc use of the 
public all vacant successions, pro|M^t)r of every 
denomination induded, on the failure of near 
relatives, will or iu> m'U, subject only to the power 
of Ix'quest. as hereinafter limited." By "near I 
relatives" Beiithum intends "such relatives m 
stand within the degrees termed prohibiteii, with 
reference to marriage." Furtliermore, in the case 
of " such relatives " within the pale as are not only 
childle.s.s, but without pRwpect of children, he 
propo-M s that, instead Ot taking their iduure In 
ready iDoiiey, they fihould take only the interest 
of it, in tlie shape of an annuity for life. As to 
the latitude to be left to the power of bequest, he 
eays, "I 8hou1ii propose that it he cdiitinued in 
respect to the iiulf of wiiatsoever property would 
be at present subject to that power." Bentham 
evgues that the .'<( lieme be proposes for dispensing 
with taxation by Uuiiting the power of iK'quest 
ttid testrictil^SlliCcesHion to near relative's, would 
work no wrong. Hardship, in the distribution 
of property, is in pro]H»rlion to dihupjxuntment: 
expectiii ion thwarted. If distant relatives were 
taught by the genenil provisions of the law that 
they could not succot-d, no expectations would 
be excited, and such persons would suffer no 
wrong, being simply put into the case of others 
who have no rich distant relatiTes. Bentham's 
proposjil receiveti no special attention at the time; 
and, except in the way of taxes upon successions 
and bequests,* little progress has since been made 
in the (li nit ion indicated; but it is probable that 
among tlie earliest of the measures of a militant 
and trlninphant democracy would be the Itmita* 
tion of the power of Ix qucst and the restriction 
of succosion, each in the interest of the sfjite, as 
the proprietor of all estatcM to which individu- 
al titles or claims may Ix* lost. — :?. Fines and 
forfeitures for criminality and delinijui ticy. It 
might be supposed, that, since govemnx iit exists 
largely for the protection of property and life, and 
for the punishment of offenses against society, 
the cost of ma{ntainiu>; government and admini.v 
tcring Justice miglit largely be thrown upon de- 
Unquents and criminals. In feudal tim^. fines 
nnd forfeitures constituted a very iin]>orlant 
source of revenue to the crown. This was the 
lenilt o< two causes, firrt, the relation of the 
tenant to the lord was a personal one, and fall* 

* Bt the IVTCBM ■MMorN iBtradaeed by Mr. Qladfionr 
la tKSt, the tax npon the direct •nocvMion of a rliild lo • 
paraat was plsoed nt l piT cvot; that upon the ■urcv«i<ioii 
ofaacBtireMnQgrr la blood, at 10 per ecaC laleromUatc 
ISMS wen flMd Iter raooe«lom wtlbfai «ntaiB diyws cf 
ewiissnpihilty. IflOpwcwt., wkgraotWf 



ures in personal loyalty, although not rising to 
what in the present day would he deemed crimsa 
against sodety, were punished by heavy fines or 

total forfeiture. Second, the crimes of th<ise daya 
were largely political, and great offenders were 
likely to be men of wealth and position who would 

l)e fat .subjects for amercement. f The w.irs of 
the roses, for example, were so fruitful of for 
feitares that a large proportion of the kud <^ the 
realm became the property of the crown. In the 
present age. political crimes have become compara- 
tively infrequent, and the erlminal class are mainly 
drawn from the poor. Hence, this branch of the 
I public revenue has shrunk to companitive insig* 
nificance. Fines and forfeitures still |Niy a part 
of the expenses of strictly judicial establishments, 
especially in the lower or police courts, but lliey 
add little to the general revenues of the state. 
Even the hbat ci oondenuied criminals is sel- 
dom found to be Sttflldently remunerative to pay 
the cost of their maintenance under ward. — 4. 
Tributes from colonies, dependencies and ooa- 
quered nations, induding war fines, rcqulsitiona 
and indemnities. " Tn all aijes." says Sir Erskine 
May, " taxes and tribute have been cliaractcristic 
inddents of a dependency. The subject powers 
of A-siatic monarchies, in ancient and modern 
times, wenj desiK>iled by the rajwcity of satraps 
and pashas, and the greed of the central goveni- 
' nicnt The Greek colonies, whieh reseml)leil 
those of England mon; than any other dependeu- 
cies of antiquity, were forced to send cuniriba* 
tions to the treasury of the parent stale. Carthage 
exacted tribute from her subject towns and ter- 
ritories.^ The Roman provinces ' paid tribute to 
Caesar.' In modem times Spain received tribute 
firom her European dependencies, and a revenue 
from the gold and silver mines of her Anierieun 
colonies. It was also the policy of France, Uol- 
land and Portugal to derive a tribute from their 
seltlrinents." In our own d i} If.Hatiil ha> 
drawn a net revenue of £^,iM>,OW from tlie 
ishmd of Java, the aativea bdng lequired to 
cn!tiv;ite defined portions of lan<l in siv t ifiod 
croi»s. That compulsory cultivation used to in- 
clude many crops; stibee<piently, it was for a long 
time couflned tosnsnir and cofT( e; since 18><<), as I 
understand it, cotTee Ims remained the sole crop 
so cultivatetl. — I have quoted u imssjige from Sir 
E. May, relative to the forceil contributions of 
colonies and deix-ndeucies: let me c<»mpl« lc the 
sentence. " But England, satisfied with its colo- 
nial trade, by whieh her subjects at home were 
enriched, imposed upon them alone all the bur- 
dens of the stale." Tiiis sentence e.xpressc8 the 
essential characteristic of the Einglish tytxem of 

t Tbe extortions of tbe earljr kingi «f Tt|F*"^. ondrr 
tiic pn-UiiMt of admlntotcring jnatice. arv very ttrlkiostjr 
portrBjred Iqr Vr. Htun*. la Us " Uietory." 

t Imrnmis eoottBH Wi aas wars cnfofoMl by tbe Caithsgta- 
Isas ftasi dm tmnw «■ tlw UUsB'nHnldaa comu -M 
oev Haw,*' •By»]lr.Qi<ott."taa«dlstc^sfl«r the 
ale war. Ihcsp took ftom tta nual ealtlfslan as wwfe ss «••• 
bslf thdr fsodaes.'* 
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dMlbif with coloaln. Tt miut not be rappoaed, 

hou i vt r. that thf system was nf< t s'*arily liulitcr 
in liic burdens it iiupi)M<i than wmild havf Int n 
A system of taxation. TIk' rdn^traitu^ which the 
naviiration oris of Euijlurul* — <U'.si>;u('»l to pvc l<> \ 
Bnimb shippers uad Britiitb mcrchttuts t)ic profits 
of thw ^^fSt^KtmA *amAm plawml nfnn the encrgicft of 

those young and growing communities, were fre- 
«iu»'ntly raorc gjiUing and depressing than heavy 
t.ixutiou would have been. Another incident of 
the British colonial system in tbe pant was putroa- 
mge. affonling, m that system did, s wide field for 
thr tinploynifnt of the fiii iKl-, fdiiin i timis and 
political partiaans of the home goverumeut. Un- 
til tbe reform of the civil aerrice this waa of a real 
and great fi«':il viiluf, Imuiii: worth more to the 
adiiuui»txaiion than an addition of millions to 
the rerenoe would have been. Even now tt is 
aswrtetlf that Ihc Tndhin army is nmiiilained and 
employed 1 1 uile as much for the iuiperiul interests 
of Qreat Britain an for the preservation of tlw 
pence and unity of India; that the tudarie^ of 
British officials are there vtustly greater than nwes- 
mrj ordcalrable; and that the cooatniction of 
immenfw systents of pultlic improvements, raii- 
ways, canals and irri<;]tting works, at the expense 
of India, has Im i n t ontndled largely by tbe inter- 
ests of British capitalists or by the demrads of 
Britidi cotton spinners. — The Daoldi flound dues, 
**tboniost iini'orlaat transit duties in the world," 
mtil 1857, constituted a striking example of this 
daaaof eontrtbutions. In tbe year named, these 
datlesii were finnlly af>'>li-lii d. Denmark receiv- 
ing 80,476,825 rix dollars in linal commutation, 
of which sum Great Britain paid a full thhfd. 
The fuitiii Slates suh-rriurntly jiinrd in tlii** 
purchuM.- of the rights of DunniHrk over the nav 
jgationof the Baltic, having, at a much earlier 
pf-rifwl of itM national hi-tnry. madi- su< ( rvMvc 
contributions to the reviinn -of tii<- piraiieul liar 
bary stales, for the privih-i:c of sailin:; the Mcdit- 
eminean. — The principle of makin;; the enemy, 
as far as jxissible. t>ay the co»t vf war while in 
progn -*, and exacting an indemnity stibx qncntly 
for suchcxpcasvH as could not be met by rcquisi 
tions and billeting, is of too wide hlMorical ustige 
t>> riHpiire nicntioll befC. The application of that 
principle is only limited by tbe power of bcUiger- 
enta. After the treaty of 1849, the Chinese gov- 
ernment was compel). d ti» pay Eii^'laiiil -uuis 
approaching thirty millions of dollars on account 
of opium seized, and for ihe expenxe* of tbe 
rxp<flition. If wu'j rc>'('r%r'd for Germany, after 
the war with France in 1870-71, to exact liie 
most gigantic war indemnity ever paid in the hb^- 
tnry of mankind - T), Still aiKitiiiT source of 
revenue i* found in the sale of otlh c-, honors and 

• For the infliirrn-v of (b<-*e i»ct» hi tlii' Aiiii-ricau coIouUt, 
•rc Baiicrofl'n Ui>«iry of I'. .>»., %ol \ .. \> ti. 

f fuf the ft|j(M-*'bif> nf lit. lion. He iiry K.iwrt'tt on diirr**- 
•iic Iiiilian b(i<l»i t«. ' Iii Iki, ' wn-I'riif Knwi rfi ■■-■■■lU" 
li,<i nficTi to \h- l<K)k<-<l ii|M>ii 11- if -In- livl l>. . II 1 i illy 
rr' .<|it| Id Iihttjim- tli'" proll:^ nf Kii^rli-li im r> luiil-. tii 

aflonl vrnJubW opportuniii"* (or Euglii-lt >uuUu. auti tu 
gtvs «■ • fesaaUlU sapplr of chM|» eottoo.'* 



tiUea. The aoootmta of web sales under tbe Ro> 

man empire, in the days of its decline ; by tba 
l>opi s ihioughout the middle ages; by Ihe kings 
of France. ( -.pwially from Louis XII. to the time 
of the revolution ; and in Endan<l. uiidi'r the 
Stuarts; form a very interesting chapter in the 
history of iinance;^ but space will not allow ua 
to enter u|xin it here. At times these sides were 
mere acts of extortion by the sovereign; at others 
they amounted to little else than the sales of aiuiu- 
itics under the name of salaries attached to the 
offices conferrad ; at times these offices carried 
privileges and opporlnnilics by which the pur- 
chaser might reimburse himself for his outlay, 
whether through a monopoly, or through the right 
to collect or ili>burse tlic public revenues, which 
was a very common incident of these sales. — 
0. Domains (L'ftat tapiUOirte.) Even under the 
modern Euro|K-an principle of the private owner- 
ship of lauds, tbe state is, in all coimtrics, tbe 
])08sessor of larger or amaller domaina, firom 
which a revt-tnie, in money or pmiducc, may be 
derived, or which, while yieldll^pno revenue in 
form, aerve public uses which would otherwise 
reiiuire expenditures out of tbe treasury. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, the editor of the Eeommi»te Fran- 
fait, author of an e.vcellenl work on "Finance," 
expresses tbe duiinctiou between the property of 
tbe state which Is left to the enjoyment of indi- 
viduals, yicl(liii;4 no revenue, and that whi< h is 
productive: the former be calls tUmatM puUic, and 
the latter domaine jtriti de ntat. The former, he 
siiys, is almost < vi iywliere vastly greater than the 
latter, and tends contiuiially to increase i and lie 
makes this striking statement regarding the extent 
of the property thus b4'loiiiring to the state, Lrivi n 
up to public usi-s, without yielding a revenue to 
the ftioisury: "In a countr)' like Fnmce. it ap- 
pears to us tlifTlcult to appraise ,it less than 300 
millions of francs per annnin. that which is so 
employed by the cwtral go\ ernmcnt, tbe depart- 
ments and the communes." — The domains of tl»e 
slate from which money or produce is derived, 
make, of cotii-se, a much larger flgure in the his- 
tory of Huance, though no more truly, as we said 
at the iH ginning, constituting a part of the publk: 
revenue. — In Kngland the royal domains were, 
at first, very ample. Even in tbe time of Edward 
the ConfeiMor it waa said that the crown was pos- 
.sesMii of manors, besides other lands and 

quit rent.s. The Norman conquest lar^-ly in- 
creased the landed wealth of the sovereign. In 

the reii^n of lb iiry V. this was a\iirmented by the 
.ipprupi iutiouot the alien prioi io, 110 in nninbrr. 
Vet notwilbstandlng this large endowment, suc- 
( < -<i\ e alienations, soinetirnes in real exi^ri lu ien 
ol till' state, hut more (onimonly wasiffnl and 
often shameful in their origin, so ii .iiK .tl the 
crown lauds th.il the ineoiur of Henry VI was 
staled at but lO.tNjO. lu lliis impoverishment of 
the crown, several general resumptions of grants 

X 8«« i-spcclall/ tiio wurks ut ^avi^pij, ItAokc aud Ds 
ToequwriUs, , 
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were authorized by parii ament. The hreach with 

Itomo, and the pluiuU r of tht* rolitjious pstablish- 
meats by Henty V 111., placed vast wealth at the 
disposal of thnt dislnterMted rcformtT; bnt n 
piniilar I'oiir-c Iff iin)in>\ idi ni ami wasteful iili< ii- 
ationsfiona brought ihu income uf tlic soveri-i^ii 
Agnin below his urgent neremitieji. In the serenth 
year of .Tatiu > 1. tlirnilin' land rcvcinit' of tin- 
crown and of Ihu iluL-hy uf Laiicu^ter umouutcil 
to only £00,870. JameN M>ld lands to the value of 
fTT.l.OOO, ami left (l<'hi-< tn an «'«|iial annxinl. — 
Prtxligal. howfvi r. as liad Ix m ila- ali* nation of 
the crown lamls nnilcrtlicTiKlorsaiul theStiinrl-. 
ft was Williani III., tli4- mithor of tlip niodtrn 
}.oIn iiu' of jHili!ic fiiiHiK f, who did most l(» dis- 
Ril>jite the lu rrdilary properly of the crown; nor 
is it likely thai thr two fiK ts were without a vital 
connection. William, foreseeing the vast fiscal 
power of goveriiiii' nt. u!i<ler the commercial as 
contniMtcd with thu feudal organization of soci- 
ety, would seem to have regarded the traditional 
revenues of l".iii:Iand with contempt. Attbeend 
of bis reign, parliament, says Sir Erskine Hay, 
"having obtained accounts of the state of the 
huul reveniK ~. f..und that tin y had been ndnrcd 
by gnuiiii. uliL'natiou.s, incumbrances, rcvcri<ions 
and pensions, until they seaively exceeded the 
n-nt roll of a sqnin ' — ^ Whatever William may 
have thuughl of landed rvvcnuctt, as compared 
with the proceeds of excises and customs, his im- 
niediftte sueces-ors were not coiit<'nl with the sit- 
unlion, and an act was pas.«icd in tlie first year of 
Anne's reign, whereby all future grants or Iea.ses 
from the crown, for any longer term than thirty- 
one years, or three lives, were (hTlared void, 
except witli rcgartl to lioiise^, wliich may be 
gnuitcd fur fifty yearn. "The misfortune is," 
says Blackstone. "that this act waa made too 

late, after alnn'-l cm ry valuable inheritance in 
possesbion of the crown bad been granted away." 
"There are very few estates fn the kingdom that 
have not, at some period or otln r since the Xor- 
man cuuqut-st, been vottnl iu the hands of the 
king by forfeiture, escheat or otherwise. For- 
tunalely for the liberty of the .Mibject, this hrreil- 
itary landed revenue, by a scries of itupruvideui 
mlnnaoagcmcnt, is sunk almost to noibing." — It 
was esjxcially tlie c<intenipIation of r!ii,'Iish cx 
pcriencc in thi-j rc-sptvl, which drew from Adam 
Smith tluit strong aasertkm of the imi>oIiey of 
seeking' to derive revenue from public domainn, 
which Is so «)ften <iiiotcd in disi u.s«ion of this sul>- 
ject: "The servant- of tin- in -t negligent master 
are better supcriutiiultHi Uiau tbo servants of the 
most vigilant sovcTei<fn." "Tlie crown lands of 
Great Britain do not at pre-i nl a(T<>rd the fonrtli 
part of the rent which could p: <'' iMy lie dmwn | 
from them If they were the jn. ny ..f private j 

pers( ins. If the erou II laiiiN \\ > re nn >rr exteii-i ve, 
il is probable they would be Mill wor>«c managed. 
* * In the present state of the greater part of 
the r ivilized monarehii s of Kurope, the rent of 
all tlic lands in Uic country, managed as they 
probably would he, would scarce, perhaps, ainoimt 



I to the ordinary revenue which they levy upon th» 
p«-ople even In peaceful times." Perhaps had Dr. 
Smith the opportunity to observe the able, cook 
prehenRivc, frugnl and snlldtoufl Prussian adtnhi- 

istration of pnlilie estates today, lie niiirht find 

I reason to quidify the judgment expressed above. 
— M. Cherlnillez. In his ^ietu>$ Etonomigue, takes 
I strmiLr l'?. niud airainst making public domains nn 
im^Kjrtiuit clement in the fliical system. One re- 
mark it especially notable. Domains do not. he 
says, furnish an axailable res. .i!n i> in time of 
em< rgency. On the whole, this remark is liotli 
true and important; yet the recent examples of 
( liili and Peru, with their guano deposits.* Egypt, 
with the large sugar plantations of the klicdive, 
Honduras, with her precious forexts of mahogany, 
have shown that a tangible property of tliis kin«i 
may sometimes affonl a certain advantage for 
quickly placing a large loan, for a state of siii.ill 
credit. — We have seen how the crown lamb of 
(England were wasted by improvident alienattom. 
Everywhere miuh the wmie story is told by the 
shrunken domains of the state. What was aaob 
the chief fiscal resource of many states, now re- 
mrdns even an important item in the budu'ets of 
but a few stales. Russia, says M. Cherbuliez. is 
ahnost the only Mate of modem Europe wbMi 
draws from it>- fi<f al domain a notable share of 
its revenue. Yet i'riLssia, IJavariu, Wilrlembcrg^ 
and Swetlcn still retain extensive and profitable 
domains. The same might be said i>f the cn>wn 
lands of Hanover, if luiy one? could tind out lo 
whom they iK'long. — in the United States tho 
IKi.sses«ion of vast areas of fertile territorj' by the 
new government, was, at the beginning of our 
fiK-al history, looked upon by almost all the sfatrs- 
mcn of the republic as a resource to be cherished 
and improved. Oradually, however, as told un- 
iler other titles of this work, the project of draw- 
ing revenue from the public lands was aliandoned; 
and for the pest two generations it has been tb« 
<iliji< t of the L'<ivi rnm" nl to promote llie appro 
priation uf the public lands by individual citizens, 
on the payment of a merely nomtatal price, or of 
merely the fees of re:.Mstrition. This poliey waa 
announced by I'rcsident .iackson, in his m«-iM«j^ 
of 183S. in which he said. " it seems to me to be 
our true jioliey thnt the public lands shall cease, 
as .soon tts pra< ti< ahle, I o be a source of revenue; 
and that they Ih' v Id to settlers, in limited (tar* 
eels, at a price barely sulUcient to reimburse the 
United Bttttes the exiK-nse of the present system, 
.and the 1 OS t iirisini: inider our Indi:m contnicts."' — 
In the reK|>cct of the proportion of revenue drawn 
from state domains and state enterprise, M. Lemy 
lii-aulieu <ilT> is tin- following contrast IwtwiH-n 
England and Trussia: "The one has. so to si>eak, 
no revenues from domains; what remains of aadi 
r< vetnu s constitutes Imt an intinitesinuil jvirt of 
its VH-sl bmlg<'t. Jioreover, it does not appear 
desirous of creating such a revenue. The other 

* M. (tsmisr StSfm. tli:it. Ill Ibe bfidg«t of Chili piinnu 
•uuid> for 8 wrraar of 1 1 t.flnt.«M) f rsaoi. sgsiwt 4.000^000 
fhso caiums, sod 1,SBO,000 fcou all otkcr mmi«h. 
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nation, on the contrary, while rclyinp upon taxa- 
tion for the greater part of iu rcvcuuv, nevcniie- 
less draws mnu relatfvriy eVMvnious, in part from 
tlif private cstati s of tlie CTOWU, In pint fmm in- 
duMiries which it ciUTics ou tubjoct tocooipciitiou. 
and In part even from flnntin^ cHpital which it 
1i:ls plac at Iinnic or aliroml. Tlii~ njilioii. more 
ovc-r, appears not ihc kmt in tlic wurici desirous 
of abandoning this qrotm; It sepma, on the con- 
tnry. to wlsb to cxti ud it." Prusnin, remarkn 
tlii- cxi i lli'nt writer on llnunce. Vi agrieuUnir. in- 
thiMtriil, eutreprtuear <fe tntnuporU. TIk- fnllon 
ing is liis sijmniary of Pfvenuo of Pru>i.-ia 
from this geuerul cijt.ss of rcbourccs, during the 
year under dbciuHion : 

rrancs. 

Domaliw, piapcrlf m called, I. 4., oatata* ondar 

rnttnm »,.Mi,niio 

ProdacB «r tanata M.5.S.1I11 

(■'rtwMt rcTonw of the aute ndlwajrs.......^. m.Miivi<() 

T^.iu tipoo mda .Vrari^M 

TolU ni>on ciinulti S.iMVUX) 

Pmm th<' pmnu of the buik tt PMaia.... ..... 7,507.(1)0 

Prodare of the mint l.aKHOO 

Prodncf of the- iitate t>rinling eatabllabmBt.M» 1,2t.>..'ii«> 
Prodoc* of echools of cgrkultiirr, etc.......... 8,868,080 

Phidace of mbie*. fitttariee and aalt worin lie- 

lonsini; to the itato...... „, n2.H«..'»a5 

Toua 8517,857, IH5 

Extendinp this cnmpnri«ion I0 the countries of 
Europe generally. M. Maurice Biocli presents the 
following inatriMetiTe table : 
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13. S 
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11.0 


100 


Aaf iria. ('Mi'itlijui 


7,5 


at. 5 


89 « 


Ml 


IIU 


Annuity TnHHdchhen. 
■Mai«7. 


a.i 


.Vi I 


80 4 


41.4 


100 


14.2 




45 4 


3H.« 


m 


Italy 




ao.o 




ae.o 


100 



— III Wt reach, now, the chw.s of pul>lic rcvc 
nue> which are derived from eourccM which we 
have indicated by the term quad kan. The dia- 
tinction iMtwcen these source* of revenue and 
taxc*^ l^ropcr. on the one hiuid, or c«Ttain lucrative 
prcroinitives, on the other, is not ahvay>< clt iirly 
marltcd: yet, in general, it ia believetl that the 
clamiflcation adoptod is n convenient one. Under 
thi» gcnenit liilc \m- note ilic foll<>\vin|r : 1. Mo- 
nopoliea. ThcM liavc played a mo»t imimrtont 
part In the history of public revonucK. and. in 
ajrite of tin- xpirii of Jlic ;n:< . wliicli i- >:riiii_'ly 
oppo<H.-<l locxcluHive privilc^i suf prwluclion or of 
Mile. Mill form a prominent fcnture in the budsct 
'T n»ai)v of Mi>- mi'»t p',. r. -.-ivi- nation^ of I'li 
r<>{)e. MouopulieH nuiy In c<>niuuTcial, imlu^': i il 
or financial. The distinction liet ween tht 1 1 1 n ; > 
die* of the past and thow of (In- pr<'« iit ilay is 
Tory marltetl. Formerly, nuinoiiolics were gnint- 
«d. for the praflt of the goremmenl, to pomons I 
or con'*^r;itlont, to carry on n \ ast variety of op- 1 
150 Voi^ IU. — 40 



eration.s, great and small alike,* most of which 
were susceptible of individual mauagement. — 
The Btady, not of finance bat of political econo- 
my (for tin' (li>liin liiiti uiic iiii|iorlaiit to 1m- dh- 
served), has fieed industry and trade from mouop- 
olies of tbe order of those of the ecventeentb and 
fi;:litccnlli eenturie.x. T!m- hi. irioiH'lii-: of today 
rest u|T<>n a few great intlusii ics, carefully selected 
for tlicir llacal capabllitie«: and theae, by prefer- 
ence, such as iialiirally tend toward monopoly, 
for example, hankin.: or railway tratlle. A few 
urtidrsof n»unufa< iurc of exceptional "richness" 
i\s the sultjo t'^ of monopoly, stuh a.-^ opium, to- 
hiicco, siill attd matches, have been hit upon by 
the govcrumi tils of M veral Eurotican countriea. 
The manufacture of tobacco is a state monopoly 
in France, Italy, Spain and Austria. Even the 
imperious will of IVimr Bismarck ha*, however, 
failtxl to introduce this monopoly into tlie flscal 
system of the Gorman empire. The };ovemment 
inoiHipolyof this arli( Ic w,i> t-Nlablislicd iti France 
iu 1074. During the revolution, under the power- 
fal Impulse experienced towaid the removal of 
all restriction-^ upon iii<lustr\' and society, the con- 
stituent assembly abulihhed the monoi)oly, and 
threw opm the manufacture to competition; but 
sotiirht still to ri tain tin- revenue previously de- 
rive*! from tills sourtc, hy iiupo-iuir a rcipiircment 
of lieen.scs for the uianufa( ture. Thi> measure 
was followfd l»y the rapid diminution ol receipts; 
and in i.'^lO Xaindeon restored the niono|>oly, con- 
ferring ujKin the regie the coriiblne<l rijjhts of the 
purchase of tobacco in the leaf, and of the manu- 
facture an<l sale of the article forconsumplion. In 
lsr»t the jrross rcceipt.s were, in francs. 22t),(KH).(X>0. 
and iheexpcnsesof administration, 00,<MH),tMMi; net 
receipts. 154.000.000 frencfl. In 1877 th<- ^'ros.<t re- 
ceipts liad risen tfi ;M2.(HH).(MM| fraiio. — A most 
instructive lesi>ou iu tinauoe is fiuuhUied by the 
recent experience of the government of France 
in eiifon iiiLr the mr)iio|H(ly of the manufacture of 
matches, tlie government having becu completely 
Iwffled. In Its earlier efforts, through tbe eaae of 
illicit mantifarture in thcta^rnf this article, noth- 
ing U iiig nquintl for the purpose- but "a small 
quantity of phasphorous paste and a bundle of 
wood ' The stuih nl of fiscal wience will he well 
repaid byrea<ling the Paris corresi>ondence of tlie 
"London Ei-onomi-^t '* on tliis subject, extending 
through 1874,1875 and 187«.— 8. Lotteries. These 

• Time, BrtMli'-, rt f'Trini: tci ilif »<«i]> monopoly, conotltut- 
ed hy ChitrU-r- I <if Kii;.'Ij>iiiI, ••.Vliiuini cvtry artuli- <tf 

orflliiiirr rotiKiitnption. wIm iIkt <>f in.iimfac-tim' or not, wm« 
••X|Kiwil to a finii! ir .iImim' : rnit, ritarch, co.ili<, iron, wine, 
priix. tun!- sml .1.. >■ ii .ivir-. iwltn, Iwm'-tiwi', i-l*.. uuiiC 
<trxi*<.Hl iu UvcniH, i«>l> f < i hn win^* utcl dl-iill- 

Injc. laiuprrya, wrlfhlti^r <>r Imv uihI ^tr.lw in l.omloti .•md 
V\'tiitmlnrt«T, inttgintc of ntt hi-rrin;:«<. tmtirr nwk*. krlp 
iuiil M'nwt-iil. linen rli>ili,raK». hn|i». hiitionK. iMta, Kuititrini;. 
rlKtia'-K'n. ('<>nit>». IoImccu (liiMii. flc. NiUpetrv, ininiN'Wili r. 
in Fli4>ri. urtu lc<> ilown to Ibo •olc iratht'rinK roC'*. w<ti- nil 
itniliT ibf fi'ttiT* of inonniMtUt-B. an«l coiiaitjiifntly deeply 
titxisl."" Of tjutTit ElisatM'thV (■yi'ti'in of monopnhc* flume 
rraMfk* that, had it bccii ronitnord. the Bni^uid ct hht day 
wonM have coatalOMl ea UtUc indaiatty Morocco or tiM 
coast a< Bwboiy. 
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only require to be mentioned, im a sourre of reve- 
nue largely made use of iu the past bjr nearly all 
goTemmeiits, mnd still constituting a not unim- 
portant feature f)f tlic bud^'i ts (tf iii;iny enuntries. 
" The profit whicli the public drawH from lotter- 
ies,'' wrote Humtltoa, " may be ronjildered as a tux 
on tbe spirit of gaming, and iifM' d to llie amount 
of other taxes." While lotteries ulford u nm-t ef 
fcctltremcansof securingicvL'uuein ilie inimediate 
inxtanet'. tliere ean be no iinesition tliat, in their uUi 
inatu eilecl, they n <hite the ti^al capabilities of u 
people, by discoun»>iing patient and .steady indus- 
try, and by weakening the instincts of frugality 
and abstinence. — 8. Another quasi tax, once wide- 
ly in exercise, Ixit now rcstminetl and ronflned, 
and in almost all civilized states wholly discouttn- 
ned, except in the event of warlike operations, is 

purvi yaucc, defined by IJlaek^tnnc as the " riLrht 
enjoyed by the crown, of buying up provisions 
and other neoeasaries, by tlie intenrention of the 
king'n purvc\-ors. for the n«f of his royal house- 
hold, at an appraised valuation, in preference to 
all olliers, and even without consent of the owner; 
and also of forribly inipre-<'-inii the carriages and 
horses of the subject to do the kiug's bu.siness on 
the public roads, in tlie conveyance of timber, 
baggage and the like, however inconvenient to the 
jjroprietor. ujxin payini; liim a fixed price." " A 
prerogative," adds the commentator, "which pre- 
vailed preiiy generally throughout Europe during 
the scarcity of gold ^nd silver, and tbe high valu- 
ation of ni'iiH V conseiiiK nli.d thereupon." — 4. 
Another mode of raising a revenue, which par- 
taltes Inrgely of the nature of a tax, without bear 
iiiLT its form, is thron^di the exaction of fi e> for 
stated or wcoMiunal services, performed by the 
agents of the state. The mention of fees brings 
up an illti<trntio!i of what was said at the bi L'in- 
ning of this nrlicle reg:irding the dilllcully of com- 
paring tbe revenues of different states. Take the 
nialter of (oils up<m bridires and roads. In one 
communiiy, travel i^ free; the gn at c<»si of i;iaiu- 
taining this swvice goes into the budget of ex 
penrlinm-s ; and the amount to be collected in 
ta.xc!* is by just so mucli increased. In another, 
perhaps an a<ljaeent, comauutiiy. transport and 
lran»it pay tolln, which are emjilovi d to maintain 
the bridg*»8and roada in repMir, to pay interest on 
the co-it of ron-tni( 'ion. and p' lliaits also to ac- 
cumulaie H sinking fund for the tituil dlscliarge of 
the principal mm ; and the tolls so paid do not 
enter at all into the budget. In the same way the 
ex|H-nMi^ of judicial prnceedings and of the ad- 
miniMtration of justice may lie met out of tlM> gen- 
eral tre:i'«ury, in monlldy or <piar)i rly sal.nir-, 
or may be paid, in minuter portion.s, by individ- 
ual suitors. Acrording as the one or the other 
metlKKl prevails, the apparent re< < ipts and exjx n 
diture^t of ihc ^lalt- will l»e increa-ed ordiniiiii«lml, 
without ri '_'ard to ilie real burden resiim,' ii|xin th<' 
romniuniiy. Tin- < iirlier ftlwdition of lolN in tlu' 
northi rn than in tin- -.oullicrn slates of the .Vmer 
lean Union, iu Kn^land than in Ireland, for ex- 
ample, is a fact which no student of comparative 



revenue cotild .safely leave out nf ik rnunt. — Tlie 
question of the equity or cx^x:diency of judicial 
fees may be studied with amusement and profit, 

in the vigorous writings of .Teremy nenfham. Al- 
most in the degree in wliich cununuuilies advance 
in civilization, are roads and bridges made 
tofntv. 1; mid flic exivn«ifs of their construction 
ami luaiiiteiiiiin e a-vsumf<l by the slate, instead of 
being charged upon tltc i luuls using them. — 
(). Coinage.* Coiiume lias ai« ays been one of tbe 

j most clierished atlribiiles of .sovi-reignty tlie world 
over. Of India, Dr. Hunter 8a5's: '* Little ptiten- 
tates, who, in cvciy other respect, acknowledged 
allegiance to 1>e1hl, maintained their independent 
right of <-oiniiig. As it wiw the la.st privilege to 
which fallen dynasties clung, so it was the first to 
which adventurers, rising faito power, aspired. 

I "While the Mahrattas were still monnlain rohlM-rs, 
they set up a mint; and in 1685 the £ai>t India 
company, at a period when It had only a few 
houses and ganlens in Reniral, iiitrigue<l for the 
dignity of striking its own coin." — Uul it was 
not only the right of striking the coin which kings 
asserted for tlienix lves. The right of deba.sing the 

I coin, was, says llallani, "a tlower of the crow n." 
Theimporitiou known as inontJfag$, aftn- till- Nor- 
I man conquest of England, was a tax of one ».hil- 
j ling paid every three years by each heartli in the 

I kingdom specifically to induce the king not to use 
his prerogative in di basing ihocoin. By the char* 
terof Tlenry I. this imposition was abolished, but 
not W illi any ini|H'a( linn nt of the right of the 
I crown to debase the coin at its pleasure. The an- 
I Uquarian, Rnding, states that, at one period hi the 
n ign of Kdward IV. the seignioraire on goKl 
money was al>ove IS per cent, in Fnincc the de- 
basement of the coin, under the royal prerogative, 
was carried to a fur L-^rciiScr cxfrnt. The seignior- 
age exacted liy Jolui II. rose at times, it is stated, 
to three-fifths, changing, says Le ^anc. almost 
every week, and sonielimes oficinT. Seigniorage, 
to the extent of the co>t (tf n luii ring bullion into 
coin, has receivxi ihe approval of almost all econ- 
omists, from Adam Smith dow n; yet the English 
government has. since H>06, coined gold of full 
value free of charge. That govenuncnt has, how- 
ever, since 1816, exacted a heavy seigniorage on 
its silver coin, which is legal tender in only a lim- 
ited amount. Sui h a seigniorage on the smaller 
coin of a country affords a proper sourre of rev- 
enue, either to cover the expense of minting tlie 
jiriiK ipal coin, wln rexcr tin' KiiL:!i-li >y-?i in of 
gratuitous coinage is adopted, or to be brought 
into the treasury, for the general purposes of gov- 

i rtum iit. — 6. The i-^ue of p.iiuT tuoncy. P.i|H-r 
. mom y is money iu rcsiK-ctto wliich s«.-ignioruge is 
carried out to die full nominal value of the pkee. 

' Instead of taking out. T'y 1 jMrifUt . to cover the 
, c<»>l of coinav'e; instead of l.ikiiu; out, say, 10 

percent, a- trihuie to the ^ (i< ign, tht entire 

amoiiiii < f bidlion is al)slnicted, and a paper sign, 

1* Tbe rcgiiistion of welgbtw and sn asa ie s In Kn^ ad WM. 
uutil 11 Midtt Wm. OL (c. tt| oondnelsd to steatt aprail 
to thtauts. 
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tolcrn nr pmmi'^c sulKtilutrrl — Thr isAue of | 
paper money having If trnl tcmli r jiowlt, offers a 
reaouree to governnicnl whii li h:i» always Inm ' 
foiiiul most fomptinj; in p'riod?* of f^reat nationul 
exigency. Provided the circulation at tl»o out- 
lirMk of a war, for inslMice, ronsi»ted of metal 
momy, it would be poasible for tlic goTernmeni 
to fsBuc paper to the same denomioative amount , 
replacing the gold or wlver in the circulation, 
whereupoo the metal could be exported to. buy 
goods and rappHes abroad. ArcordiugtoRicardo'B 
•doctrine of mom V. ihc paper, mi i-^^ucil, would 
not, 10 long as it did not exceed the full dcnomin- 
fttlve amoant of the metal money replaced, neoea- 
sarily UiK ome subject todepnviation. Thcronfter, 
the ttdvautage to government would be limiUKl to i 
the profit of a foraed loan, withont intereet. Dur- | 
ing thr \V!ir of the rfvoluf i<iii the rontincnial con 
pn-* had ri rour>ct(i this (.xpciiicnl. " The Uuilwl 
States." wivs Dr. KamHey. for a conaldemblc | 
time derived as much iM-nettt frtmi this paper cro- 
aticm of their own, though without any l).\ed fimdn ' 
for its support or n-tlempiion, as would have re- | 
suited to them from the irift of 08 many Mexican 
dollara." In 1883-4 the Unifwl States fjwued nev- \ 
eml hundred millions of dollars, in payment for 
■aenricm or supplies, of which it enjoj'eU the um> | 
without payment of Interest mttll 1879. The 
v;ilii< of the use of that ainomit of < apit.il. for that 
term of years, was, in effect, levied upon the i^-o- | 
pie of the United States, by a species of trregulnr | 
and doubtless very nii-( liievoiiH taxation. — The 
iiwue of i»aiier money without legal-teoder power, . 
its circulation to be secured by the offer of gov- | 
cmtn'-nt to receive ir in |>iiyineut of taxes, and to 
redeem it on lUiiuind, is quite a different thing. 
Thiais not opei. to any grave economical objee- 
tion«. I'lnler the title of tn'a.stiry note-*, such is 
sues frctjui nlly took pliice in the fiscal history of 
the United States, long before the « xitrencies of 
the war of seccmion cau^e<l the i^sue of the legal 
tender ** greenback"." — IV. Ta radon, in it$ Va- 
rioiif ForHtn. Public contribution)* may lie ex- 
acted in three wayit: in fienrice, in product!*, or in 
money. 1, By services. This was the original 
fonji of taxation ami font s]Mnnl- ■ 1. !y to the 
ideal titx ujiun fiu-ully, us distiugui-shcil from lite 
tax upon Income, upon realized wealth or capital, 
or u|i 'II t \]ienilitnri'. In tlie early hi-fory of 
Onnt-c and lionie the citizen .s4-rved his country 
in the array, as a matter of direct personal obllga* 
tion. irrespective of payment. Tie' > u^totii of ]»ay- 
ing the 8«)ldii ry was not intioilueed intu Athens I 
until the age of Pericl<>s ; and did not become gen- 
eral thronchoiit Gn-ece for v\<<rv than a l'< iieration 
afterwanl. It was not until ilie "h -jf of Veji tiiat 
the practice wa.H introduml inn. tin- Honiaii ar 
mies. Aftcrihe downfall of the Itonmn empire, | 
the infltitulion of the feutlal system creatwl a na- 
tional militia which was »d*H|nate to wnfs c arried 
on with the lance, the sword, the pike and the 
crossbow. The Introduction of ;,'un|M>wdrr was 
KiMin follfiweil by t In- <Tfati<in of nirrceniiry armies, 
and by ihu conversion of tlie military ubligatiuu 1 



of the mftM of citirens into n fiscal obligation for 
t he .supiwrt of tho.se ai tuies. The historian fiobcrt- 
son attrlbvtea this general diangeln T:uro{)e to the 
long wars waged by the powers which disput(Hl 
the ma-stery of Italy. — Curiously enough, within 
the present century, and espedtUj within the last 
half of the century, wo have seen the obligation 
nf personal service revived and enforce*! upon a 
scale which dwarfs all precedent instancis in his- 
tory. The legioiM of Bome were hut a handful 
to the hosts which are now kept permanently 
underarms or hourlv nhject to call from head- 
quarters. Almost uuiverbally. the great powers 
which are prepared to dispnte the supremacy of 
Europe, and the smaller nations that live in ap- 
prehension of lieing overwhelmed by thi.*ir gigan- 
tic neighbors, have abandoned, as too costty and 
loo (lilnforv, the attempt to keep tip armicK by a 
system of voluntary enlistment, anil have resorted 
to the rule of univenwil in-rsonal obligation. Eng- 
land Htand.H nlnioHt alone, to-day, in maintaining 
the .system of mercenary soldiership. Within the 
jMist eighlecn j-ears the " blood lax " has growntO 
be the greatest tax levied in the world. " It is com- 
putctl." wrote Mr. Hume, a centurj' ago, " that In 
all European imtiona the proiioriion iM-tween hoI- 
diers and people does not exceed 1: 100." Accord- 
ing to M. le Panre, the armies of Europe, on a 
war footing, aniounl. d. in IHT.T. to f),:Wn,0(>n, the 
immediately dixptwuble forces of the German em 
pire. alone, being 2.800,000. — The difference be- 
Iween the cost of armies matntaim il on the com- 
pulMiry principle and thofte kept up b}* reeruitiug, 
is a tax which makes no figure In the budget, and 
(hx's not enter into theaei ounts of receipt and ex- 
piMiditun* Vet it is a tux often of the mo«<t dls- 
Ire^v-iiiL' I liaraei'T Indii-d. the opinion was ex- 
prevs»(l in the beginning of the proeiif aiilcle, 
that u«»t one of the great military nations of Eu- 
rope could, by the uimoHt exertion of Ita flacal 
power*. Ktipport its existing army if it were com- 
IH'lle<l to go into the market for lalK>rand hire the 
services it now commamls. Thiselenient is rapidly 
incrca-MUg the difficulty of ascertaining the com- 
parative cos! of government, for It is eminently 
characteristic of taxes by ixr^onal service that 
their real value can never hv ascertained. M. Gar- 
nler speaks of impitt tout A faff latentt; qui n« rap- 
jrortfrit rim an Jinc rt qui n'tn pfMtnt p-is ni,,ih.t mir 
U$ papulatioM. Bucb, eminently, is the uhligution 
of mlHtary service. Of course the weight of It, 
measun'd by the loss Jt inHtcts, will vary great- 
ly accoriling t«> the <x%upations of the people, 
whether engaged in manufactures and commerce, 
or in a_'ri( uliiire; aei ording to flie severity with 
wliii li luiliiary rv-tpiirementsare enforced, and pen- 
alt ii-s for delinquency exacted; according to the 
spirit which presides over he.ulquarters. and pasSM 
down to animate commanders and stuff. Even in 
a purely agricultural community how great a dif- 
ference will be made by a call to fleUi manceuvres 
ten days l>eforc. or ten days after, harvest ;• or by 

• lUmn l{)' -tv( k. in bi- tmvfls through G«Tin»njr in lb« 
laitliUf uf tilt; iMt c«iuu7, UiiM spsak* at tbe am j at tlw 
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the requircmonl of brigade and division evolu- 
tions, instead of company drill ! — While, thus, 
one primitive form of tax by personal service has 

rert'Ully sprung into uin xaniplcil import antv, an- 
ottier, uncti of vasit e.\ii-ut, litis sunlc almost out of 
the flfical system of Eumiw. This is the road tax. 
" r]Mt) th<' ri'iirn <if I.oiii-. XV.," says Do TrK^quo 
viUe, "the highroads wcro nut repairuU at all, 
or were kept in repair at the cost of the state and 
of the i-oad>^ide landowners; if was nt that period 
that the plan of kcf'ping them in n-pair al the c.v 
pense of the peasantry wasi-omuK'nced. It s^irncd 
so t'X< »'llfnt a moilc of M< iiriiii: ^rorxl roads with 
out puyin;; for thcuj, thai in 17^7 a circular of the 
comptrolliT general applied it to llie whole of 
FniHi-c. Thenceforth, proportionately to the ex 
tension of trade and the increased desire for good 
roaiU, eorrtm were cxtciKlrd aii'l ini rL-axt-d. In 
ceasing to bo seigniorial ami becoming royal, cuT' 
e^swere gradually u])pli«d to all public works. 
In 1719 they were cxui icd for tin- » on^tructioo Of 
barracks. ' The parishes must send their best 
workmen,' saM the ordinance, 'and give up all 

r>th<'r Work for thi'~.' f^'"ri-.,.t ■vvi-rr aKo <'Xa(*t«'(l 
fur tlie couvvyaucv of cunvicls tu the galleys, and 
of beggwrs to charitable Institutkms, and for the 
traii-^port i)f military hat'craire wlion troops wi-re to 
be njoved fronj station to station. ' — Turgot gives 
a pitiful aocouut of the burden of this exaction in 
ronneclirtn with the removal of troops. "The 
distance to be traversed is," he says, "often live, 
six and sometimes ten or fifteen leagues. Three 
days arc consumed for the journey and the return. 
The sum allowed Is not one fifth the value of the 
labor. These C'lrc'tn are almost invariably re- 
quired in the summer, during harvest time. Tlie 
oxen are almost always overdriven, and often come 
lintiic sick. Tin- wnrk is done in the most disor- 
derly uiouucr; the ])easaatry are continually a prey 
to the violenceof the soldiery. Officers habitually 
exa( ( iiinre than the law ullnws; ilo v sometimes 
compel farmera to yoke saddle horses to carts, 
wbwebj the animals may he seriously lamed. Sol- 
diers will in-*ist on riding' in tin- carts which are 
alreutly heavily laden; and, in their impatience ul 
the slow gait of the oxen, will prick them with 
their swords, wldle, if the farmer complains, he is 
rou^'hly handled. ' — The above affords an excel- 
lent illustration of thetMiark already made, that 
the weight of taxes by personal servici- can never 
be tnily estimated. Were the recpiisition. in an 
agricullnnd region, to fall upon a linn when men 
and teams would otherwise Ik- idle, the actual net 

great Fn-<Irrif l> • ".MI ttii- niUitarv n^enlntinn* have iIkw- 
two dxl!' iti Wt-w : i!i i> of lin-vi'iitliiL' llic llll|iruvnni«li( of 
as,TlcuJtuiv (nxn •uflvrlni; by the niiuibt r tif trt>f>|if>. auil ihal 
of iimking tbrm rabaerTlfnt to the cin iilatmn of roonejr. 
For liip<^* purponea ihr annual n-vH'wn nJwuyii take place ai 
the rod of thr jvn, wbrn fpwf<t bAndf an- wantMl for the- 
parpowaafaiolcaMan. Ewb mcimrnt b» • pPcuUariMun 
of tiw cauMwjf BMisM«l It for itrraliinic. swl fa that, or aiar 
it, an comsKMiljr ita aMndlnir quartmi. fij this SHsns Ilia 
traofia are nnt only fwlly cot tflRFthcr srlm thirsfewsated. 
bttt Uw fatbvrliaa always hu mib u tbpnHcltbotliaoil toMp 
Urn ta imtuwre bU Isad; sad, at tli« anaoal lovtow ttaie, 
tbo tatter hM Bot fitf to go to J«lB his rdtsMat." 



sacrifice would be gmall. Tf al an Inconvenient 
season, the greatest waste and confusion may en- 
sae: while m a mmttfaeturinjir m* commercial oom- 

nmnity, it is wlmlly iinpos-ildr to ronipule iho 
mischief that may be cHectcid by the slightest re- 
quirement of peraonal attendance and peraooal 
.service — 111 the rniled States the ni idfax is still 
" worked out " to a certain extent, w ith the gen- 
eral result of bad roads; but in all the mort> pros- 
perous eoiinnunlties the change to lidxir hired and 
paid out of the general treasury has Jm-cu efl'e<-lcd. 
^8. Tho second mode of jNtyiiii: ium s is in prod- 
u< e. or, as we say, in kind." Mr. Merivale thus 
descrilx;» the Homan systt-m of revenue, in this 
respect. *' In many parts of the empin* it was 
most convenient tu make the payment in kind, 
and the government was long in the hsttit of 
accepting large consignments of ( orn and other 
raw produce, in place of current coin. These 
abnndant stocks of provisions never wanted con- 
sumers while the armies of the republic were 
maintained on Itomaa soil; and the urbtui pop- 
ulation, we may believe, were always ready to 
rtfcive the (iV(TtlnwiiiL"< of the fiscal granaries, 
whether government chose to dole them out nt 
a cheaper rate, or to dispense them graiuit<>u'-iy. 
We may conjectun- that the fatal institution of 
regular distributions of grain oripnattsl in this 
source. The revenue^ of the stitte could only 
lie paid in kind; and the ample stocks thus 
received must sometimes either be given away 
or thrown away." — On this system GiblK>n re- 
marks: "In the primitive simplicity of small 
communities, ihis method may be well adapted 
to collect the almost voluntary olTerings of the 
people; but it is at once susceptible of the ut- 
most latitude and of the utmost strictnew. whh^ 
inat orrupt aiel alixihite monarchy, must intro- 
duce a perpetual contest between the power of 
oppression and the arts of fraud." — In all the 
Knu'li'-Ii Americ an colonies this form of contribu- 
tion to public uses was largely cmjiloyed. In Mas- 
sadmsetts and Connecticut, for example, taxes 
mi::ht Im- paid in corn or rye. at li\e<l rates, or in 
cattle or beaver ; in Mary land and Virginia, tobac- 
co was received. During the war of the revohl- 
tion. congress, for a brief period, ujMjn the failure 
of the continental pajM r money, instituted the 
system of conliibution in kind. On Feb. 2.'i, 17Ht.l, 
it was resolved that the slates should be called 
uiK)n for s|K.-citic supplies, l)eef, pork, flour, com. 
hay, tobacco, salt, nun, and rice, to iKMn^litisl at 
certain fixed rates to the stales by which they were 
furnished. By March, 1781, the scheme of spe- 
cific supplies had In-en found so unmana;reab1e 
that it was abandoned. — Throughout ea.stera Eu- 
rope, in Russia. Hungary, and even in Germany, 
down to a very reecni date, if not to the pres^-nt 
time, iMiynients in kind, especmlly for the stipjiort 
of the army and the churcli, have formed no in- 
considerable portion of the conirilmtions of the 
ppa.<*anlry. Mr. lianlield. in his excellent wc»rkon 
the "Organization of Indu-iry." remuiis that in 
Sweden the number of barrels of m«tl paid awqr 
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as siilark'-- '<:ill "%urf in the limlijct. " Mr. Ban- 
llddcailfl nttention to ii ' i rixidf ration that the 
•jMem of cnntrilnitinns iu kind presuppoflcfl an 
absenco nf all mrmis of eii:*y and effective com- 
municfltion. " So long as society remains in tlii> 
state, in which, aa all produce ia ooosumed at 
home, n jmtdnee tax U Afmlwai wiTA a tax on eon- 
«uiii jitii'ii , lli«TP i< no clioioe but to <lni\v din'ft- 
I y ou this fund for taxation."* — In Turkey, to- 
«laT. the onerous taxes of the ^vemmctii, which 
:iir. ill reality. riMit charat-s by the state n« the 
proprietor of all lands, are largely coUecleil in 
kind; and administered as the Tarfcish system 
i«. with d('siM»ti(' linilalily, over u hclph-ss iH>p- 
ulution, it constitutes one of the mast important 
causes of the misery which there piwails. The 
peasant, forbidden to remove the prodnce fnnn 
the soil until the otlieein of the povei nnient have 
made their Ingix-clinn, and 8«ti>tU'd theins«'lves 
of the amount to which tho state is entitle<], may 
see Us whole harvest rot in the ilcidt while the 
agenia of the treasury are makiM^' their leisure- 
ly rounds. — The true view of the economical 
TPlntinns nf mntrlbutions In kind seems to be 
that iiiiiniatcd liy fliMion AVlien such a <^s- 
tern grows natunilly up among a people in a 
somewhat primitive condition of M>Hety and in* 
du-.lry. and is maintaiixd and adniini>tere«l, in 
}^>od faith and giHwi feeling, by utlicers coming 
from tlie people and responsible to tiie people, 
it may be, not only \nin!.jc( ti(>nal»l<'. Init ]>i>si- 
lively lienetlcial, as, under similar ciieunistanees, 
the payment of taxes In personal servire. and in- 
dee<l, fur that matter, a<< the ti>c of tnn k 
ments iM tw een nia-^ler and wnrknien, may 1" . 
But, on the other hand, thetnicli system, the sys- 
tem of contribution by personal service, and the 
•ysiem of hwvs in kind, may. under difTerenl con- 
ditiont^. \ >e made the means of the most monstruu» 
exactions, far transcending the capabilities of 
money taxew. In the roApects of hardship and In- 
justice.— Tin tliird and m'w u^ual m'>de of 
P4]rtng taxes is iu money, the contribution of each 
Individual being determined according to some 
minle of n-i<e'<sment In it-; ultimate effect, how. 
ever, it should never Iks forgotten that every tax 
it a requisition by the state upon the servicips of 
fta citixens. If numey i-* taki n. it is only as the 
most convenient form (eonvenient to the Mate, or 
to the citizcti. or to hoth)of ol)iHininj; services and 
products; and prodm is an-, in the !.i-t niialy>-is. 
embodied wrvict.s. And in the snnw eomieetion 
we may a^ld the remark of II. (•amii-r. that it Is 
an error. which is at once gro'wimd widely spread, 
to supp«H*^ that the Htate, the mond jxTsonitlea- 
tlon of tlie body of rilizens, acting throiiL'h nu n 
charged to perform puhiic functions and to mla- 
Irter to public needo, can possofw riwHirces trans- 
lendenfnl, ine\hau^iilile, or, inde«'d, any rt »<iurei-< 
whatsoever, other than those of it.t citizens, any 
VNonrces beyond the share it takes of their for- 
tune* and of the pHMltiels of til. ir indiiMry and 
laiior. — Inasmuch as .Mr. Wclb diM-usM s, under 
Ita appropriate title, the prlndido of TaxATioa. 



Ihi-s paper on Pcbuc liKVEXi k i)ro|x>rly comesi 
here to a close. 

Fbakcm Walxbb. 

REVOLUTION. Tlie word revolution is. in 
ItJi political signification. ]>eculiar to the French 
language, that other lanirtniires adopt it without 
any nioditicntion. in default of Ix im,' able to timl 
a suitable equivalent. The Latin term, which it 
reproduces phonetically, luis never had tlie same 
mcuiiii'.', and the eonrso of thiii'.xs Mibji < t loan 
onler of succx>ssivo changes, as Uiu revolution of 
the stars, implies a reguterity and a kind of pre* 
dis]nf-iiinii \v!ii( h do iidI tippear to Iw a necess.ary 
condition of politieal revoUitious. The latter, or 
llie changes whirh lake place in puhllo alltin, 
ditTcr eon>-ideraMy in irnportance. in extent and 
in duration, jis in their fitnii. llteirobjeet and their 
result ; but they have jrenendly the charaftoristie of 
carrying a certain <Iisturl)ance into the eslMhIii»hed 
order of thinir*. and in our day this disturlwnce has 
become a trait snftieii nlly proniint nt and grave, 
for the niune of re%'uluiion to be applied almost 
exclusively to political changes In which violence 
has played a part — We mnsi then almost always, 
in speaking of revolutious, make a distinction be- 
tween the times preceding and following the 
Frenrh r<»voliilinn. I?< for<' flint eviiit, wliich has 
l)ecome, so to tja-ak, the tyjw with which all 
others called by the same name are compared, 

jv'ople imderstood indi^linefively by revubitinns, 
either accidental ami partial changes in thecoui-se 
of afTairs, which all more esp<'cially dejM-nd on 
the will of indiviiluaN, or the profound and gen- 
eral changes which are brouj;ht about by time and 
! the iiu linationsof the public, and w bieh resi niblo 
tho (fc';u)iMW/i/ or at lea-st the catiuslrophc of along 
dmma. in which neither incidents nor characters 
have b<rn hu king. It is in the former sense that 
Montesquieu speaks when he aays: " Revolutions 
occur every ten years to France. *• He evidently 
ilesiirnates by these words the ( aiirieiou-" i liani:e« 
causiHl by individual intlueiices and lentporury 
embarrassment in a government in which neither 
institutions \\^^\■ eharaefirs have any stability. 
Tiiese frequent chauges are more {wirticulurly met 
with in abwiute monarchies and pure democni' 
ei«s Bfonlempiieu ndf)pted these< ond mmnin-j. 
ami cxprcsKed a different thought, when he wrote 
these Hues: " Many centuries are sometimes neces- 
sary to pave tho way for chancre's. Events ripen, 
and lol the n volulion breaks forth. Sueli uri' the 
revolution* of empires u|«in which great minds 
love to mcilitate, and which arc the principal 
subject of the political part of Bfissuet's " Dia- 
c<iur>.<' on I'nivcrsal History." When we consider 
them methodically, connecting them with each 
otlier. we rauae to enter into the general Idea of a 
revolution the idea of a ei-rtain order which pop- 
ular language seems to exclutle from it. How- 
ever contingent may be the events In which hu- 
man activity |ilay- the chief put. tin n' are in 
oature and iii the destiny of man general causc>s, 
unceasingly renewed, which in the long mn. 
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combliie to produce general effects mtoeplfble of 
bdng foreseen in llirir n;j>rrci:fitc, or at lt.!tst of 
bring explsiDcd by tia- sagacity of the ^tate&inuu, 
of the puUtdat wid of tliv Uistorian; and these 
real facts appear, after tiiey bave been accom- 
plished, impressetl with n gtamp of a relative ne- 
cessity which is nolliiug but the force tf thingt, 
that is to say, the natunil tK>n(i between causes 
and.their effects. But among these causes it must 
never l»c forgotten that the principal one, on this 
earth of ours, will always lie that free cause colled 
nan. — But It Is bard to give a date in history to 
revoIuii<ii!^ lis tlius »ndersto<Ml. For their origin 
is iu the depths of the past, and in this sense one 
might say that they are always prqiMriDg and 
never (iniahcd, However, a tlistincfion has been 
made, and rightly m, U'twceu the, m to Hin-ak, 
perpetual revolution which is the slow work of 
ftues, im<! the (Jistinot manifestations, the sfXH ial 
crimj-s which occur in the lii^tory of peoples, aud 
which attest In a palp.ilile manner the woHe of 
lime and the condiliun to which the course of 
ages curries powers, lawx aud customs, or minds 
and things. Then, ertnta ha ring n'jH iud, M)me 
incident, a personal mistake, a fortuitous fancy, 
a profound scheme, in short, a determination of 
the will of individuals or of the masses, provokes 
a serious change iu the state which concerns either 
the government or society, and transforras one or 
the oilier in a lusting munner. It wax outbursts of 
this kind which men have in mind when tliey speak 
of the Dutch. EngHah or American revoluttoa. 
Thi'se na?ne-; designate various limited scries of 
facts sufficiently cunncctcd with each other easily 
to form • harmooy, and which can he connected 
with direct causes, the date of which is assign- 
able. We cjin scarcely conceive of this borl of 
revolution without the interventkm of foroe, act- 
ing outside the hiw. The news so oflen received 
iu uur time of a revolution accomplished at a 
givea moment upon a i>oint of the inhabited 
glohe, fuggests immediately the idea of a more 
or less rapid change, effected either in Uie gov- 
erunieut, or iu society, and in which violence, 
or the threat of it, has not been wanting. The 
Mme change, lawfully effected, would be called 
• reform — It is this intervention of force, al- 
most ioeviuttle in a trial of this kind, this char- 
acter of ll}"gality and Tlolenoe, which makes 
all revolution a verj- grave matter for \kMi the 
oomdence and the reason. Even when arising 
from aeriotts causes, a revolution la always a 
formididile and extreme measure, which should 
be neither lightly undertaken, ea-i!y accepted, 
nor blindly amnestied, no matter w hat the object 
of it. were it even the resfonition of order or 
tlMt of lilH'rty. These C'tujiM d tlat, even when the 
work of a nation, are, in internal politics, what 
war is in international law; aud the citizens or the 
powers wh(» hazard a revolution without necesiiity 
or justice, incur t!ie same responsibility as the 
authors of a war which is neither Just nor neces- 
sary. Independently, then, of tlie lawfulness of 
llw end, the first and absolute conditkm of eveiy 



' political undertaking, the use of foroe, oonstftntea- 

tlie dubious point in all questions of war or of 
revolution. The nature, the tluralion. tlie inti-n- 
sity, tlie Burcess of a means odious in itself and 
only exceptionally licit, should be well w« igh<^l 
before 8i>lving the problem whicliis imiH»sed u|m>ii 
whomsoever Intends to decide the fate of men iiy 
arms. — The part played by force in all revolu- 
tions has made its name suspicious to a large 
number of upright and dispas-sionate minds, of 
whose scruples and weaknesses parties and powet» 
often take advantage. It In thus that a certain 

school has si riv( n to u^c tlii^ abstracl expre^-ii.n 
1 of revolution iu a bad heuHe. We often read that 
such or such a cause, such or such an enterprise, 

would surreeil if r« i-ohifi'ui does not me<ldle w ith it. 
This designe<lly equivocal form of hpeeclt tends 
to decry with good cMxens a certain aggregate of 
Idejis and sentiments which brouiiht aliotit the 
j libi ral revolutions of w hich this age has afTorded 
so miiny examj)les. At bottom It Is intended, un> 
der the nanu' of recobitimt to proscriln- the so- 
calleil principles of 1789, that is to say. of the 
revolution of July 14th, in Fninco. Tliia lan- 
guage Is a mask which must l>e torn nwnr. If, 
on the contnuy, the only obj«ft l)e to put people 
on their guard against violence in the passions 
and the acts which is too frequently the accom- 
paniment and the ruin of revolutions, It is not 
these latter principles w hich are to 1m' condemni-d 
en mam, but the rettoluliotuirjf tptrit. This last 
epithet. Invented by the EnglMi and the Amerl* 
cans, and which is used amonii them iu a m ntnU. 
sense as the a«ljective of the noun retxAutioit, lias, 
with the Frendi, hardly any but an odious sense. 
The revolutionary spirit may thus continue f i In- 
undenitmxl as a sjiirit which weks revobiiions 
without scruple, without measure and without 
choice. As tlie dictatorial spirit dilfers from the 
governmental spirit, and the soldierly spirit from 
the warlike, so should the liberal spirit Ih- distin- 
guished from the revolutionary spirit. The Urst 
dreads revolutions, labors to avoid them, and has 
nrourse to them only in the last exlremitv: the 
second seeks them, paves the way for them; it 
commences with them, and offers to itself as an 
end wbal is tmly a last resort. These distinc- 
tions, always ignored, shotUd be always insisted 
on and constantly called to mind. Thus, In po* 
litical history, we must distinguish the revolu- 
tion of the ages, or that long life of humanity, 
sown with innumeTable events which conduct it, 
as it were, from station to station towani an un- 
known goal; then, the changes in the divisions 
of universal society, or in the civil and moral 
constilutl<m of spec i.-il political societies, chnn!r«"< 
which are brought about in tliec<iurseof ceuturies. 
and which are cidlcd revolutions; then again we 
must distinguish those revolutions which are but 
the crises of tlie chronic condition which gives a 
new asiK-ct to aifairs. or those abrupt changes, the 
work of an accidental will or of a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance. In abort, for nearly ninety years, 
ainoe the era opened by the Frawh rovolntion. 
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the word n volutioii iK~>iL;nates move especially 
such nf tlicsti rcfurimUory changes as have for 
their object the progrtsw of liberty and equality. 
The reacliou.H uf which they arc often Iht- cause 
are revoluUoiu in an inverse sense, and are often, 
for this reason, called counter>reTo1uHons. A 
nvolotion lawful in its aim, jii^t in iis |)t'iii(-ipk"<. 
moderate in it« acta, liappy in its re»iuli8, uuil dura- 
Ue In its woik. Is the p(>lltical Meal whldi the 
nlaetoenth oentniy seems t<< i><- purstiintr. 

CilAKLE;i UK lUbMUSAT. 

RETOLl'TION, The (in V. S. ITistouy). ih.' 
name L'ummi ally pven in the UniU tl Suiteo tdlhat 
which IH elsewhere called the American revolu- 
tion, 1775-8;i. — I.: I'ntii, ITfW) The imperial 
development of the liriti-h cnhsiinuiiai was for 
oeotttrirs very sleody. The tir>t strain upon it 
came from the conquest of Ireland. Wales and 
Scotland were tacitly or formally nbsorlK'd in the 
kintrdiMn of (in at Ib'itain, in wliich tlie parliament 
had fairly dclinvU rights: Ireland remained a for* 
eign and allied or subject kinuilom. in which the 
British parliament had all the liL'hts which U 
could succeed in maiutaiuin^. TUu rettult was 
the genesis of the Idea that the British parliament 
wu> in '•Lin,, sen-'' an im[H'rial parliament , with 
undeliued power to le^^islale for those jiorliouH of 
the empire which were oatside of Its origimd 
jiirisdiciion — Kn'rlish rnhmizalion in America 
bruuj^ht with it a lar mure S4 vcre strain, for which 
the British conHtitution was totally unpfcpared. 
A new onlcr of thing?^, the hidetlnite extension 
of the empire, was to be i)rovided for; and un 
fortunately tiie task of providing for It was jis- 
sunuxl by a legislative bod)' whose constituents 
and members were equally purcha-snble in open 
market, nnd were equally imiitTereni to any <'on 
sidenuion except present interest. To tlie:M! the 
grand idea of an imperial porlUment. clothed 1^ 
the lofty patriotism of Burke and Chatham in 
language well worthy of it, meant only the op- 
portunity to escape part of tbo burden of present 
tax iti' ii hy tninsferring it to the c olonies. They 
uuiiertuok to make an every -day mutter of that 
which Burite and Chatham would have reserved 
to meet >j>me overm.is!ering emergency : and they 
Itxst the colouii^. — The Kn;:li-.h colonisu in 
America always insisted that they had lost none 
of their heii'ditary riLrht.s \>\ niLTatin^: from tin 
king s HritLsh to the king's Anmican (loinuiion-. 
(see Unitki» Stater L); and that th.y were still 
entitled to the " free privileges of free-lKiru Eufi- 
Hshmen," which the king's word had conflmied 
to their fathers and to them, the ri ght t*? | * ^r*"""* 
litK-rl \ . to pri vate property, and to rcprespnlitlion 
in ilie taxiii -' li - i , Tluy acknowledged that' 
dit<tance made it [iractically im|K»".<iible for them 
to bo represented in parliament; and they there- 
fore insisted that their taxes must be levied by 
till ir own parliaments, the f^>lonial ns-enihlie.-. 
Two irrecoDcUable theories of the coustitutiou 
were thus gnduaily developed In Great Britahi 
and In Aawiica: and, after 1790, dictunstances 



brought them face to face, and compelled a settle- 
ment by force. — The American Thtory, The 
American theory really made the empire a con- 
federation, the king being the bond of union. In 
his kingdom of Qreat Britain the king had oei^ 
tain prerogatives, such as the power to make 

pea( I . war and treaties , wliile parliament alone 
hud the power to grant or withhold supplies and 
to levy taxes to provide them. In his other king • 
(loms, Ireland. New York, Maasacluiwtts, or 
Stnilh Carolina, the respective parliaments had 
Just as mudi power, and the Idng }ust the same 
|trerogatives, a.s In Gresit Britain. But in each 
kingdom the juris«liction of the parliament was 
territorially limited: the parliament of Great 
Britain had no more ri.'htful jurisdiction in Ire- 
laud or iu .Ma>sacliuseits than the parliaments of 
Ireland or Mussachu-Heits had in Gnat Britain. 
Fraukliu fomuilates the theory as follows: " Our 
kingH have ever hiul dominiims not subject to the 
English parliament. At Dr«t the provinces of 
France, of which Jersey and Guernsey remain, 
always goveruiHl by their own laws, appealing' to 
the king in c«nincil only, ami not to our couriv or 
the house of lords, ricotlund was in the same 
xituation before tlie union. It had the same king, 
Init .1 M paiTite pirliatnetit. and the i>arlianient of 
Euglund hud no jurisdiction over it. Ireland the 
same in truth, though tlic British parliament has 
usurped a d<iminion over it. TIic colonies Were 
originally settled in the idea of such extrinsic do- 
minions of the king, and of the king only. Han- 
over is now Huch a d >miii!on ' " America is not 
|)art of the dominions of England, but of the 
king's ilominions. Enghual is a dominion itself, 
and has no dominious." "Their only bond of 
union is the king." " The British legislature are 
undoul»t«>dlj' the only proper judges of what con- 
cerns the welfare of that htatc; the Irish legisla- 
ture are the proj. t jud^'cHof what concerns the 
Iri-h state; :ind the .Vmerir.m legislatures of what 
concerns the American states respectively." The 
Americans felt that the words " colony ** and 
■'colonist'" w<Te themselves misleading, ns im- 
porting some sui>criority of privileges in the Eng- 
lishmen who had remained at home : and they 
maintained that every charter grante<l by the king 
was tt connwicl hi t ween him and tlie peojile of a 
new kingdom. — Thr Briti*h Tluory. On th<- 
contniry, the whole feeling of Great Britaui spoke 
iu Greuville's pithy Rtalement that " colonies are 
only HettiemcDlamnth^ in distant parts of the world 
for the improvement of trade, and that they would 
l>e iniolemble except on the conditions contained 
in the acts of navigation." Thccohmisis, then, did 
not escape from the Jurisdiction of parliament by 
migrating. Parilament might allow them a tempo- 
niry latitude of v, If gnvermneni , hut its uhxdute 
power, though latent, could be called forth at any 
moment, and the colonists. In the view of the law, 
were still Kiiirli-hmi ti and under control of llio 
Uritisli parliumeiit, Thi.-« theory was niainlaineii 
on the grounds, 1. that the onmipotence of parlia- 
mcDt was not limited bj the four sees which 
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boimded Great Britain; liut that, by tlie extension 
of tlie empire, parllanient Imd nr(|nin'<J n nr>bler 
position m an Imperial Ixxiy, witli, an lJurke ex- 
p r MB M it, " a reserved power in the empire to sup- 
ply any deflciency that may irealcen, divide and 
■dissipate the whole"; 2. tlmt tlic colonies were 
" virtually n-pn'si-iucd " in parliament, since each 
member of tliat body represented not a particular 
constituency, but the whole empire and all its In- 
teri'sis; iliMt the ciildijivls hail no more < \:nr.\ tn 
a more direct rcpruscututiou tlian Binuiughuui, 
Manchester, Leeds, and other unrepresented cities, 
liut inusf Ik- rontcnt with the coii'ilitution as it 
was; 4, that it was piUently unjust that the e.v 
pensive duty of maintaining fleeta and armies for 
the (h fcnse of the whole empire should he im- 
|M»s<(l upnii ihe imperial parliament witiiout the 
corro-^ji inliii^I right to insure proportional con- 
trihulioiis from the parts of the empire; and 5, 
that the colonists themselves had ahvay-s acknowl- 
edged the rigiit of {mrliament to levy American 
customs duties, from which the right to levy in- 
ternal taxes could not logically he dlsfingiiished. 
This luvt assertion could not l)c dispnti d. nii<l 
when it was seriousljr advanced as an argument it 
put an end to the tacit compromise which will 
next 1h- cnnsidfri'd, — ('<inipn'iiiif4 . It will i i i li- 
ly be iMjrceivcd that these two theories were irre. 
coadlable, and that both were equally Impracti- 
cable. On the American 1hcf>ry it would have 
required »iU[K:rhunian tact and discreliun in the 
king to avtrid constant and ultimately fatal con- 
flicts with his twenty difTerenf parliaments; on 
the liriti>h theory, tlie parliann iil wouiil have lu-- 
COme. uiiiler the guise of inipcrialism. an exas- 
perating instrument of British M-lfishness. The 
American I'nion has s .ivid its similar territorial 
pfoblem by giving cougn '-s the imju rial power 
over the territories, while holding out to the latter 
the promise of admission to the national govern- 
ment a.s soon as they shall d( \( lii]i thi- ntcessirv 
powers and interciitii. (See Oiu>in.vnce uf 17b7, 
TBRRrroniES.) Tntil 1760 the colonies and the 
mother country livid tm<ler a tacit cnni]>romi'^e 
of H far clumsier Kort. The home government 
made no attempt to smert any power to levy taxes 
witliiu t!ic limits i/f tin cnlouicM; tlii M' were levitnl 
by the colonial asM-mblies, on a requisition, or re- 
quest, from the king, through one of his serre> 
tarii's or the L'"vctn'ir The supjilies voted wi re 
nlwavs Iil>' r:ii. iinil -onietimes so lavisli ihat par- 
liament vn;..l to return a part of tin tn. On the 
other hand, the colonie-; niadi- no ohjci t ion to the 
exerclM' l»y parliament of complete (ontrol over 
fon iL'ii iraile, imd in many cases over domestic 
trade also; and no resi<«fance was made to the ab- 
rogation or alteration of the Ma.ssnchu-sctts charter 
in i«W5. 1B91 and ITJt. Theiiaviiratiim act of 10r»l 
confined the colonial exiM>rt trade to Great Britain 
in Enclihh-bniU ships; and in IMS this was ex- 

te;;ded to tJie import (raile id>o. -o th:il the colo- 
nies could h'gally trade only to and from Great 
Britain. (iVt* Xatioation Laws.) In Iho com- 
mercial oolonica, however, these lawa wen fdt 



but Ihtle before 1700; amnggUng and bribery 
of custom house officers opened tin* free foreign 
trade which the laws forhuile. lu 1072 duties 
were impased on the trade from one colony t«» 
another. In lGi)9 the colonists were prohibited 
from exporting their wool, yam or woolen manu- 
factures to any jthicc; whatever. In 1719 the hou^fj 
of commons formally condemned all Americao 
manufactures as tending to independence. In 
1732 the c\]inrt of .\m( rican hats was proldbited. 
In 1750, rolling tnills, iron furnaces and forges in 
the colonies were declared public nuisances, to be 
suppressed by the governors. At flr'-f nil tlicsc 
rcjitrictionA were submitted to, partly from indif- 
ference, aa th«f were not extensively fdt, and 
partly from inability to resist; but for some years 
after 1760 the right of parliitmenl to impose tb< m 
was still acknowledged, thla being the l:i8t ix)int 
wliich the colonists were pn'pared to yield. So 
late as 1T74, congrcsH, in its declaration of rights, 
"cheerfully consented ** to suc h parliamentjuy re- 
strictions on commerce as should be intended in 
good faith to In-nefit the whole empire. When it 
was at last found that this concesfiion was only 
accepted as a basis for further demands, it waa 
withdrawn, and all the colonists were ready to 
echo Franklin's language. "That is a wicked 
guardian and a ijhawelci»s one, who first taltes ad- 
vantage of the weakness incident to minority, 
cheats and imposes on his i)upil, and, w in ii tlio 
pupil comes of age, urges tho^e very imiK^itions 
as precedents to JusUfyeontlntiingfbem and add- 
int' others." This language, thotigh nattinil. was 
tt> a great extent unjust. Th e fault readl y Im' in 
thf t] i^arrow colonial -\-tcm wliirh waa~tben BM 
long afterwanl the law of every European nation, 
and is still a i>art <>f the English theory, though it 
is very wldom enforced in pmclice. — 11. ; 1760-66. 
The open struggle between the twothcorie8.which 
begim in 170(V-<3, came from an unlucky combi- 
nation of cau-< s: the accession of a king who was 
determined to "reign"; the infiuence of the old 
whig notion of the omnipotence of parliament ; 
the liiirh fei lIuL' of a iKition tlushe<l with >.u( re-s- 
ful foreign war; the increase of the national debt, 
and the consequent necessity of an increase in the 
revemie; the iiieri>ase of Wf ;i1tli in the .Vmrriran 
colonics; ami the comparative meagrencss of re- 
ceipts from that qttarter of the empire. The ini- 
tiiilion of the ^truL'irle was facilitated by the fuct 
I that there was practically no denial in Creat Britain 
of the abstract right to tax the colonies. Even 
when the stamp a«-t was intro<luc <'d in parliament, 
the opposition was publicly cliallenged to make 
such denial, and not a voice was nus«'d to mak« 
It, though many, like Burke, eoasidered il highly 
imjKtlitic to exercise tlie right, and wished to re- 
strain the controlling power of parliament to com- 
mercial n'gulationsand toras4-s of supremo neces- 
sity. This, indeed, was the original ground of the 
colonists t]iems<Ivi<. but it was a i«^)r barrier to 

I til* usuriiaiioii^ of a hungry parliament. — In 1760 
the Urat effort was made to enforce the navlgaitoa 
act InsbructioDa were sent to the American cus- 
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torn house offloere to spare nothing of the revenue 
laws, and to obtnin from the courts " writs of as- 
affltancc " in onli-r to entiT linusi-s nnd stores, and 
Mirch for goods which had not paid duty or wt-rc 
forUdden to be Imported. Thcfhfit ai>p1icati<>ii 
forsiicli writs was at Salem in XDvcinlHT. 17f>0, 
and their iasae and enforcement at once brought 
a few radical men, like Otb, to deny pnrliament's 
right to It'vy thedutic:*. In tlu' proit cuninicn iul 
colony, Massachusetts, colonial and luyaiist par- 
ties were at once formed. Hie former was headed 
by .Tiinifs Otis, Satntu I Adani'^, .Tulni A<lam<, ()\- 
cnbriiigf Thadiir, Jarnis Iluwiloiu (afterward gov- 
enior). and Thomas Cusbing. The latter was 
bcadt-d by Fninr i-^ Hcrnard, thepovcrnor; Tbotn^i^' 
Huti hinson, the lieutt'imtit governor, u naiivi' ;iiul 
the Ivest hi-tnrianof Massachusftts, thoaMi -i n y 
Alisl kuder. but unscrupulous in met hml; Aixlrcw 
Oliver, Ilutehinson's brother in law ; Jeremiah 
<iridl« y, nifonu-y gcnenil; nnd Timothy Rupgles. 
Behind these stood tlie great mass of royal oflice- 
holdeni tn the colontes; mncli of the 8nbsef|uent 
:ti li'iii of the ministries mu-t bi- attril>ute(i lo ir 
pcrsiHtent odvloe to establish a regular army in the 
coloniefl, and tax the colonies for its snpport. — 
F. b 2.'?. 1 :<>,'?. niiirles Townslu-nd hicmie first 
lord of I Hide, with the uduiinii^lrulion uf the col- 
onies, and he Inaugurated, with the support of the 
mjni>»frv, the new sy-lein of eolonial srovernment. 
It was annuuneetl by authority that there were to 
be no more reqni'^itionH from tlie king lo the colo- 
nial a«^enib!ii-«[ fi)r supplii-*;, but that the colonies 
were to Ik- laxe<l by act of parliament. Coloniul 
govemors and jwlges were to lie paid by thecrown; 
tbey were to be supported by a standing army of 
twenty regiments ; nnd nil the expeus»s of this 
force were lo 1h' piiiil liy ]iarlianietitarj- taxation. 
It is unnecessary to f4»llow all the windings of 
Britiih i^>litics for the next few years: the above 
profrraitiiiic was the chart of all the ministries, 
which eacl) followed as closely o-s it dared. Gov 
Hutchinson tells us tliat the American use of the 
terms whig and tory dales frf»m this step. (J^ee 
American Witics.) — In 3Iarcli the naval oflleers 
on the American onast were given the duties and 
fees of custom hnll^e ofti' t rs, in order to enforce 
the navj;iaii'in aei>. In .Vpril the head of liie min- 
istry. Bute, retinil. and Qvorge Grenvilie took his 
j>1:tee inider pledi,'e lo the pro'.'mmme alKive. May 
5, the lords of tradt- \vi re ri tiuf-le^l to skelclj for 
the ministry a sjife and ea-<y mctliotl of pnrlia 
ro«'ntary taxation of the <-tilonies, but Shelbiirne, 
the head of the boani e>f trade. decline<l to com- 
mit hims)'lf to any plan pt. 2JJ, hy direction 
of Grenvillc aud North, the first secretaiy of the 
treasurj' (.lenkinsnn) wrote to the oommisKioners 
of -tninp dniii s to draft a bill for extending the 
Ktamp duties to the oolonles. CIomc investigation 
has failed to fix the rral authorohfp of the stamp 
art. but the ri--poii<ihiliiy fi>r it re-.ts nio-f proba 
hly on JeukiuMiu. March 0. IHH, Greuville an- 
nouneed that he intende«l to introduce the stamp 
act at the next ses^^ion; and in the tneantim<> he 
waggeatbd to the coiouiul ugenUi in London that 



their assemblies should formally approve it, in or- 
der to make a jirecedenl for their being consulted 
in future taxation, or that they should propose 
some more palatable mode of parliamentary toxa- 
I lion. But the principle was carefully asserted: n 

I hill of .Vi'iil r> ]iurp<irled, for the fir^l time, tO 
"grant duties in the colonics and plantations of 
America." — The stamp duty was not objected to 
in il'-i lf: it was a convenie nt ni'>'l''of making a 
tax collect it«clf, and for that reason wiut employed 
in 1769 by the Kassaehusetts assembly, and in 
snbs< (jiienf yr ar^s by tlie new federal government. 
The ()l>jection lay wholly to parliament's iiower lo 
tax, which was thus forced into the foreground of 
<li-< ii^^inn. In June thi» Mass;i<-linsetts assembly 
Mtit a cirenlar letter asking the "united assist- 
an< e" of the oilier < olonies; and during the year 
nearly all lhe« olonial as.semblies pet it ioncd against 
the lU'W s<-heme. Rut the idea of for< ible resist- 
ance does not beem to have <h curn-d to the king, 
to the ministty, to pariiameot, to tiie colonial 
agents, or to the colonial assemblies. AH believed 
III It the lax woidd execute itself. The act was 
framed, imposing stamp duties on legal docu- 
ments, marriage licenses, and publications of ev- 
ery description, and making olTcii^i s iii:ainsl it 
cogoiKHhIe iu tlie admiralty courts, without a jury. 
Petitions against it were refused a hearing, on ac- 
count of an aneient and conveni' nl rule fort^id- 
ding the reception of ]K.titi«>us against a money 
bill. The bill was passed with hardly any oppo- 
sition in either house; the king w;is by this time a 
lunatic, and his «!giiat»ire was attached by a com- 
mission; and with this evil augury tlic stamp act 
became law. Mart h 1705. Wilh it went a sug- 
gestive act to aulliori/e the quartering of iroojw 
in the colonies, imd lo require the aKsemblies to 
fumiab tlwm with subsistence. — The lin<t answer 
came fhmi the Virginia assembly, which adopted 
a serif's of resolutions offered by Patrick Henry, 
Hay 80. These declared that the colony had never 
forfeited and had always enjoye«l the right v>be 
taxed hy their own repn -entatives; li^t the;r -ein- 
bly rejccti'd two furtlier resolutions, dcclitriug that 
the people of the colony were not bound to obey 
the stamp act and that he who shoidd obey it 
W(mhl be an enemy to the colony. June tt, the 
.MasMttchusetla assembly took the more important 
step of calling a con-rress of all the colonies. (S<>e 
St.vmi' Ait t'oxonrs-s. ) Through the Kununer 
the resistance look the form of an imhoaie rev- 
olution. Associations, the "Sons of I.ilMTty," 
were fomMti ; slanip agents wen? comixlled to 
resign, cither by ostracism, or, in some few cases, 
by actual violence; and the inflammatory nwo- 
hitions of public meetings were steadily carry- 
ing tlu! n^-eiMli!ie<4 to the |M)int of resistance, 
j Nov. 1, n<}.i, was the day fixed for the oixra- 
I tions of the art to begin ; but there were by 
that time neithtr Stamps nor sinnip il'i tits in the 
I colonies, and the Judges, like the merciianis, were 
I compelled to Ignore the absence of stamps upon 
documents. IIiiteli<n-on \\ rote home thai the |)eo- 
. pic were "absolutely without the use of reason.' 
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— In the meantime ibe oppoucDt.s uf thc/'o/tV^ of 
tudng the colontea hid cone Into power, under 

the Horkingliiiin miiiistrv, in July, ITGo. Tluir 
first ck'sigu was iml to reiK-ul, bul to nioUify the 
act, and make it mure acceptable. But when par- 
liuiui'iit iiu't, il-i ri;:ht to tax tlic colonies was nt ' 
lust di iucd by Nomo of its ow n uu>aiU*rs, though 
even these still asserted its power to lay duties and 
regulate trade. Said Pitt; " In an Ameriean tux. 
what do we do ? We, your majesty's commons 
of Great Britain. ;rivc and L'nmt to your niaj^'sty 
— what? Our own pro|x rty? No! Wf trivr mid 
grant to your majesty the proix rty (tf your maj- 
esty's commons in Amri ica. It i-< an nhsurditj' in 
terms " ; and he ' ' rejoiced that America had re- 
alsted." The majority, howerer. followed the 
ministerial iiroiframme. The rrci ]>lii >n of the jte 
titious of the American cou^re.si> was evaded. 
A dedantory houae resolution was passed. Feb. 
10, 1766. by almost unanimous vote, that the king, 
w illi the advice and consent of |mrliameiit, " had, 
hath, and of rij;ht ou^ht to have, full {xiwer and 
authority to nuike laws and statutes of sullh it nt 
validity to binti tlie colonics and people of Amer- 
ica, subjects of Great Britain, in all coses what- 
soever." Thin was followed up by four others: 
that there had been tumults and insurrections 
in the colonies; that these had been eneouragetl 
by the colonial aaaemblies; that the u^vscmblies 
mart make recompense for property destroyed; 
and that the houvf would sustain the lawful au 
thority of the crown and the rights of parlia- 
ment, and wonM favor and protect the loyal (>eo- 
ple of the colonies. Under ( ovi r of this hoj tire 
of resolutions the stamp act was repealed, March 1 
18. The repeal was wholly on the ground of pol* 
fey. and was accompanied by a (h-claniiory act in ] 
twoclauses: 1. containiugthe tir.-t resolution above 
named; and 3. dechu-in^ null an<l void the votes 
and resolutions of the colonial assemblies in reirard 
to taxation. One of the most valuable incidents 
in the re|K>al was the examination of Franklin 
before the house of commons, Feb. 13. The 
questions put to him numlM-red 174; and his an- 
swers sum up calndy, but fully, the American 
theory of the connection between Oreat Britain 
and the cotonies, and the compromise to which the 
Americans were willing to ajcrei". — III.: 1766-70. 
Hutchinson dates the revolt of the colonies from 
the repeal of the stamp act. As soon aa the re- 
joicings over that event had suli-ided, premoni- 
tory symptoms of trouble again began to appear. 
The Uasaachusetta assembly refused to make'rec- 
omp«'nse for llie losses in the riots without ;in ar ■ 
companying bill of indemnity. Other u-ssemblies 
refused to comply with the act of 17G5 for billet- | 
in-.; ami stdisistinjr the army. In Novemln'r. 1766, 
the t\t>l declaration thiii parliament had no right : 
to " legishite" for the < olonics was made In the 
Massachusetts assembly; and lliere was a growing 
party everywhere which held to the advanced 
doctrine of •' no hgiidttd'tn iri(/i»>it r< y - «- nf^ifom." 
And all this time political events in Grettl Britain 
were lending against the ooloniea. In July. 1766, 



Chatham bad formed • ministry composed main> 
ly of friends of America; but Chatham's ooatln- 

ued illtu-ss was sfi jidily throwing the n^al leader- 
ship into the hands of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Charles Townshend. Ilis political creed 
he «un\mod iip as follows !" I would jrmi rn tlio 
Americans as subjects of Great Britain. These, our 
children, must not make themselves our allies in 
time of war, and our rivals in peace."/ lu 3Inrch. 
1767, Chatham really, though not formally, retired 
from public afTairs, and Townshend was master 
of the situation. He made use now of the par- 
liamentaTy control over cmnmeree, which colonial 

assemblies Imd so often expressly ackuowledtied . 
and in July a bill was passed granting duties in 
America on glass, lead, paints, paper and tea. 
But the insidiously perili>iis feature of the act 
was. that the proceeds were to go into the ex- 
chequer, and VTN* to be distributed at the king^a- 
pleastire in paying the sjilarics of ^-^ovt rnoi-<. 
judges, and other civil oilicers. These \vr»uld 
thus be, as they had never lieen before, completely 
iniiep. nileiit of the Amerienn assemtilio, and not 
only al)le Imt willing lo make political war upon 
them. By other acts, writs of as.sistaniCe Were le- 
galized, and the New York assembly was suspend- 
ed ulto.irciher. until it should obey the billeting 
act. In Se]iiend)er, Townshend dic<l, but his man- 
tle fell on i..ord North, his successor. — It was dif- 
ficult, at first, to find any means of oppoahion to 
the new revenue laws. Isolated agrtvmc nis were 
indeed made by the people of various district«, tO' 
abstain from the use of any of the articles taxed; 
but these depending on the i>ersistcnee of indivitl 
uals, were no safe reliance. Jan. 12, 1768. the 
Masaachusetta asaembly formally proteMed ag^nit 
the new system, and Feb. 11, it >ent • circular 
letter to the other colonics, asking advice. April 
21, the colOBlal oflBce sent a mandate to each of 
the gt)vernor8 to prorogue the assembly of hi* 
colony rather than allow tlic circular Utter to be 
discussed. To Massachusetts further orders were 
sent to prorogue the assembly if it should not re- 
cant the letter, and to continue the process indcfi- 
nllelj" until submission should be made; and in 
June this penalty was enforced. Juno 8, four 
regiments trader Gage were ordered to Boston 
permanently; live vcs-els took possession of the 
harbor; and the fort was repaired and occupied. 
Every petty disturbance, every expression of po|»- 
ular indignatinii. Imd been ma^^nitled and distorted 
by colonial otticers. until Uie ministry really be- 
lieved a rebellioB Imndnent. and took this eure 
means to provoke it. Fven then, it recpiired seven 
years" wrangling to break tJie l»ond of union. — 
Maasachusetta, however, was now very close lo re- 
in' Hi on. rier assembly, like that of sevend mhcr 
colonies, had bei-n dissolved ; an<l a convention 
of town ddegatea met. Sept. 22, protested against 
the revenue laws, and petitioned the king. " I 
doubt whether they have been guilty of an overt 
act of treaNou," said the British attorney general. 
" but I am sure they have come within a haiK» 
breadth of it" In Fehmujr, parUament 
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requested the king to have the ring-leaders in 
MaBRBdmnlts wnt to Eofland to be tried for trea- 

84>n. uiidcT ail 1)1(1 si.ifnrc nf llciirv VIII. One 
step (urtliur, uu uiu-inpl to unv>l fur tluit ]>urpose, 
and the rebellion would Imve began; but tho step 
WM not tiiki'H. Xi'vcrili- li thf trooiM were li'ft 
in Bmtou, a lircbrand ix ar >\ iM>\v(ler majraziiu'; 
and the next alx years are on«- h record <>f bick- 
erings between the townopcoplu and the militiiry, 
am>«t(> of soldipra f(ir vinlntions of town lawn, in- 
dictments of otflcers, even of the commauder-in- 
cbief, for "slandering the town of Bo«lon," and 
dmi^ legal proreediii>r-'<, blotlr<l by the Boston 
SIMMCreof March 5, 1770, in whidi five lives were 
kat. — Tha whole of the year 17tt0 was taken up 
bjr the full development of the colonial claim of 
richf*. Tlir Virfjinia a>^s< inlily, Mny 1ft. passed a 
series uf resulutionii, declaring its right nf taxa- 
tion, of petition, and of concurrence with other 
nttonles, and the rii:bt <>f it^ i>< u])!c to a trial by a 
jurj' of the vj« inage; and the^e, for which the as- 
aembljrwas di»i««o!veii, wen- copied byotherasMm- 
Mie«j. and the faidl met the Hanie ptini^hnient. 
The .Ma»«.»< lniM tis assembly absolutely rt•fu^ed to 
make provi.-ion for tlic troops, and was, for that 
reaiOB, disHulvcti. Whenever an nKHembly wa.s 
disaolved, its members nl oucc fonned a non-im- 
portation league, m that the agreement not to use 
taxed artidea had become roui^ more general than 
was to be expected. It was effective enous^h to 
« \i r: from the niinistrr a eireular letter, in May, 
promising to impose no more such duties, 
and to abandon all those already Impoaeil, except 

that of thui II. !■ ]n r pound on tea. which yield 
tti about $1,.>U0 {x-r uuuum of revenue. The re- 
peal, in these terms and to this extent, was form- 
ally enacted, April 12, 1770. But then- nmnined 
the preamble, the declaration of the right and ex- 
pediency of taxation <»f the colonicH by parliament. 
Thin wa-i still to be resi-.tcd: and the ii'vr.hitioti, 
a>» \Veb!il« r aflerwanl remarked, was fouglil ujK»n 
thii> preamble. The only result of the repeal was 
the diwolution of the non-importation aH<«ocia- 
tinns. and the renewal of trade with Gn-at Ik-itnin, 
except in the matter of tea. — IV. : 177(M<3. The 
Una few years of this period are mainly ot eupied 
by apparent efforts on tho part of the king and 
the ministry to put the eolmiists so far in the 
wrung as to excUK- the urn; uf furce. The struggle 
BfBlnst the carefully guarded and almost pedant- 
if ally U'gul mclhiMlHof tlii' eol.iiii' s was }:r<t\\iiiir 
vexatious, lu July aud Seplemher, 177U, the king 
made pfepagations to declare marthd law In Ma«- 
wichn^PttJi, filled Boston harbor with war v< -.v, 1^ 
ami even seized the ca.ttit) guurtling tiie liarlH>r. 
though this had been tmltt by the colony, and 
the control of it was n-MTVed to till- i.'<.v<rnnr 
by the charter. Still the colonists a\ >'tded any 
open provocation, and there was no fighting 
except in Korth Carolina, where the (i^overnnr, 
Trron. provoked and suppresse*! nn •'in«urn>c 
tioii." iind in UIxhIc Island, where the " (ta-jnr," 
a rev. line cutter, was burned. June 9, 1772, by 
a boat jmriy from tlia above, after dw bad nm 



j aground. The whole period was marked by ex> 
asperating le^l battles between the frnvemors, 

I under royal iiislrui tioiis, and the various nsx in- 
I bliea. In uu)>t of the colonic.'^ the upper liou^, or 
cotuicll. wa.H selec ted by the lower bouse, with a 
|K>wer of veto by the frovrrnor. W!i< nrv. r [n-r- 
.son.s were M-Iecled who had tak<n pail ni^ain-t 
the i»arlianient. their nominations were vi t.icd, 
and the war of ivtaliatiou, thus be^iin. kept the 
I continent ia a fernu-nt. In Miissachusetts the 
higher step was taken of payinu; the salaries of 
tho governor and pilncipal otlicials directly from 
the royal treasury, thus not only violating the char- 
ter by ni.ikini; them ind< jn-ndent of the cohiny, 

I but provoking a conAict, for it should have Iktu 
evident that the assembly would never recognize 
or act with a ;;i>\ ( riior or jtidj-'^ s^ilari* d by the 
I crown. Tliis 6lep, like others equally ruiuuus. 

was tbe fruit of constant pressure by the offloe- 
I holders in Anicriea. In DtHcmlR-r. 1772, Franklin 
i obtained and sent frcjm London to the as^seinbly 
tho treacherous letteia of MasKachusetts offleers. 

' advisiiii^ thfsf «(MT(i\e ni avims, and these did 
much to undermine all pultlic eonhdeiiee in tho 
royal civil service. Every «ine lived in uu atmos- 
phere of distrust, more dcstnictivc to loyalty tlian 
the open exciteinent prtntuced by the stamp act. 
— Nov. 2, 1773, in Boston town mci'ting, Samuel 
Adams obtained the appointment of a committee 
of corrcHpondenoe with other towns. Tliis was 
the real opening of the revolution, ihr installation 
I of the first of those rcvoluliuuary biMlie» whkh 
I wHhln three jrears had practically superseded the 
Iciritiinati' u'ovrriunents in the eondm t of the strii,'- 
I gle. (^'c SoutSATVio CuNVKKTloNs.) Other 
towns followed the example ; and Tir^la laid 
the basis of the Union. March 12. 1778, by ap- 
puinting a committet: of correspondence with tiie 
I other colonies. — All Xhi>i time the tax on tea had 
bet n coll( < tfd. tbouixh it had shrunk to l|;400 |M r 
, year. In April, 1773, the ICa-st India compiujy 
spplietl for iiermission to cxixirt free of duty the 
ruinously large stock of tea which it had aoctt- 
mutated. This offen-d a fairop|>ort unity to settle 
discontent, but Lord North induc ed parliament to 
vole the company a drawback of the duties, the 
repayment of the dutlea, after May 10, to the 
company after eollet tion. The «Iuiies would thus 
' be cullecled, the principle maintained, and yet the 
{ price of the tea would not be Increiised. AfttT 
all. the meanness of this t v.tvlon, aiiil of ttic tra]) 
I which it attempted to set, mn:u\s to have had much 
I to do wltli tlie result. It early led to the appcrtnt* 
m< 111 nf n-volutionarj' rominittees by other eolo- 
i nies, and thus to a union uuteculent to thf nnrt- 
I ingof congreK.9. Con-signmenis of tea were sent 
to ( harlc^foii. Philailelpldn, New York and Bo»- 
] ton. At C harleston it was slorecl in damp cellars, 
and destroyed; at I%iladelphia and New York tho 
ship« were forc<-d to return; but at Boston the of- 
ficers would not permit the ships lorettim without 
discharkiin^. I^ e. 10, the revolutionary eonnnit 
I tee look further discusskin out of Uiv htuuU of 
I the town meeting, sent a body of men. and threw 
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the tea into the harbor. — Boston at oooe became 
the focns of intemt. It had placed itself in the 

forefront of rcsi^tnnrc, and Ix-liind it were Iln- 
revolutiuuury committees uf all the thirteen culu- 
n{ea. Its conduct waa noticed Rpverely in the 
kinir's sprc' li, 'M irrli 7, 1774; and on llic :^lst the 
Boston jKjrt bill btcaiiie luw. Jl fortcuk- tUv litn<l 
ing or shipping of pt)od» in Boston after June 
1, until the owners of ilic tt a should nt-om- 
jM'Uscd, and the kiiiu; should be .satislicd of the 
tn\vii\ future obedioiice. Lord Nortli also dc- 
clund in debate that the act would he enforced 
by the use of the army and navy. Salem ncas 
made the capitnl of the colony, and Jlarblehcfad 
a port of entry. Qage, the commandcr-in-ehicf 
for Korth America, was made ciril governor of 
Ma^-^.ii Iiu^i ii \^ iili iii'-i Micl ions tolirinj^ the rin^'- 
leader!) tu puuitihmeui.— The Baslon port bill wum 
followed. May 20. by a bill for the goremmcnt 
of Mas>arhus('tt*, which aliro.:at( i! a lari:e part of 
the charter. It took away the choice of the couo* 
cil by tlie lower borne; forbade town mcelin«:s, 
cxeept for elections or on the <:overnor's jK-rinis 
hion; and gave the ai>pointnieMl of .sheritTs to the 
^jovernor, and the selection of juries to the sheriffs. 
This niif^ht have In-en fairly tr rnied a bill to trans- 
fer the fie Jiicto povernineul of Ma>sat husells to 
revolutionary conunittces. With it went a sup- 
plementary net " for the impartial administration 
of justice in Massachusetts" by transferring to 
Xova Seoiia or Great Britain the trial of ollieers 
or ftoldicrs indicted for murder. Another act le- 
pilized the quarterlnig of aoldiers in Boston*, and 
aiiolhi r. the " QtieliecacI," extended thf jiu i-ili( - 
tiun uf that proviuec over the whole of that which 
was afterward called the *' Xoribwest Territory," 
(sf (> OitiMS ANCK OK 1 787), and to wliieh various 
colonies Jaid claim by charter. These were unre- 
traeeable steps. The first four called for united 
resi>ta!)( C by all the eoIi)iii<"s which had charters, 
and by all the coldiiirs which drsired eliarlers; the 
last called for u II itni re^istanc^ i>\ all. fortbifltcr* 
ritory was alrcaily lilindly felt to be the common 
pro|Hny of the whole, and the basis of future 
union. — Oa:;e arrived May 17 The n volution- 
ary committees all over the country had already 
iM-^un to obtain a jmpulnr (iusponslon of commrrcc 
with (Jrrat Britain; and thi- New York commit tee 
had propused a general cougrciit). This meas- 
ure met with general approval; and the Mnma- 
<'liii-' tis a-M inMy, .Tunc 17. fomially propose il it 
for Sept. 1, at Philadelphia, having tirst liM-ked 
the doon to prevent the governor from pmro^iiug 
tbem. Two days Iwfore. the Rhode I>.laiul a- 
sembly had chos« n delegates to the congress; live 
days after, Maryland took the still more ultra step 
of e!i < (in'.r d<>l«'iriifC8 by a popular convention or 
proviiK I II cohirress. Thjsla-t step was even mon- 
di'< i»iM ili:n> tliecallin'zof a roi'.Lrress, Itwaninii- 
latiil in tlie other colonies durini; the summer; and 
thoui;h these " pr<»vincial congreiwes" vcnture<l 
at first no further than the preparation of non- 
impoHation agreements. promi«*-s of support to 
the general, or continental, congreas, or oontiibu* 



lious for the assistance of the people of Boston, 
tbey were evidently the germ of rebellion, and 
withioa ypar were to assume the practical gov- 
ernment of their colonics. — The congress met in 
Oirpenter's ball. Phlladelphto. Sept. 5, 1774. (Bee 
CoNc.HKss, C'oNTiNKXT.vi,. for Its further history.) 
(Jage had already begiui to fortify himself in 
lioston, andbadscixed the colony's stores, as if 
in an enemy's country. FaKc alarms bad already 
led to more than one mustering of the mililiu 
of Massachusetts and the neighlioring coloniea. 
Xeveriheless, the only measure of active resi.stanoe 
adopted by the congress was the prejxiratitm of 
an "American asstwation," Oct. 20, 1774, which 
was signed by the delegates and then circulated 
for general sipinture. It not only botmd the t^ign • 
t rs to non importation, non exporJation and non 
cousumptiun of British goud«. and tu pn>liibilion 
of tlie slave trade (see Slavery, III.), but it pro- 
videil for local conunittces, chosen by |>opular 
vole, to enforce the provisions of the association. 
This was the flrst effective siei) toward national 
union and {Mepanition for war (see EMn.vKr.o); 
aial it is noteworthy that it wils tak<-ii by general 
|)opular action, not by state action: and yet Ibat 
state lines, and even tf>\vn boun<laries. were care- 
fully observed in its exct uiion. The jKculiar com 
bination of national and lond government in the 
United States could hardly be better illu^^traled. 
(See N.VTioN, State Son-kiikio.ntv.) — From this 
time revolution in British North America was a 
certainly. It proceeded steadily at first us a mere 
protest againM. and passive resistance to. the tin- 
constitutional meastires of tin- ministry ; then, 
after Ai)ril 19, 1775, as a scission of the British 
empire and the formation of an American naiioa. 
fleorge III. la in:.! still recognize»l as its king; then, 
after July 4, 1770, as the establishment of a .self- 
governing republic under the revolutionary coo- 
gress, to 1h> succeeiled by the articles of confeiler- 
atiou and the i i>nslitutiou. (See Conuuf.ss, t ox- 
TIJtBXTAL; FLAG ; DbCLAAATIOX OV IkdRPEXO- 
ENCT: ; f'oyFEDER.VTION. AnTtCl.KS OK ; W \ns; 
CoNSTiTi Tiox ; Umtkd St.vtks.) — Sei» 7-10 
Banc rut! s I'mt,,} Sf,it,it; l-,3 Hildn'lh's Vnitt^ 
Stut'x; 1 V\\.]s\t\s United State*; 1 Tucker's United 
Ptnt,n: 1-3 Spencer's United Staten; 1-3 Bryant 
and Fay's Uin't"! Sttitm: IIolmes*..'t«nrtfo'/ .l/>»*r- 
im ; 1 .Vdolphus' llUtury of England ; 6 ^taboo's 
Hint'-rt/ of Eiiffhnd ; 2, 6 Burke's Worht; 3. M. 
l.tiHow -i W'l'i of Aiii'n'<-'ii4 ThdijifiiiUnrf; Gra- 
hanie's JIi«t'ti-ji of the Uuiud Sttitea ; (Gordon's 
Uittoiy of the Tndrpendenee ef the VnUei SMu; 
Force's Tnftx, ni\(\ Amt rirmi An-hir, ('balmcr's 
[ntrdihirti'iii to the JitnAtof the Aintricitn Cvlunita; 
Walsh's Appeal; 1 Story's ChmmentoHiM/ Doyle's 

Aim ririin C'I'iiu't Marshall's ,! »/(r rjf</ C-'hiui't; 
I.,odge s tihijUfh OAtiiiii* in Aiiurfu ; Cinene's 
llinl'trirnl Virw of tht- Amtriean Refiliithu ; B<jtta's 
Anurirun ritriilnfion (Otis' trans.); Kiimsay's ///n 
fori/ of the JltTtfl 11 (it'll ; Frothingham's Jti»e if Ute 
Jl« public ; Sleilman's Jlixt»ry uf th, A ufricam 
War; Niles' Prinapien and Act$ of On ItioAntion; 
Uoore'a Diary 9f the JtetoluUon ; £. Abbott's Jiet- 
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oiutionarg Uma; Dillon's UuUorieal Ecidtnee; 
Jwmeh tf Conigrm, 1774-88: 1 Elliot's /MnAwr 

4 Franklin's \V,trk». lfV2 (1m examination), 2'23, 
270. 281, 406; S|)urk«' Wi-itimj* ,>f Wiishiuyton, 
Gurapendenee the Rtntltitum, nnd DijiUnuaiic 

f'orrftpimdeufe'ifthi' U< riiluti"}! : Trf^r <irs 
tmtry nf (ht lU I'd'ttit'il ; lAni;iH > Ih'jii'Hitiitir Jlis- 

ft til/ of tlu I'niUd StatfM ; I Bi>lii >[)'«. IIixt<.r>j <>/ 
.iiiifrienn .^fiiii'i/iirfurtu ; "NVi'IIh' Li/'e of Siiiiin I 
A'ltintu: 2. 3, 5 John Ailaiii-'" W'trf:^; for niitlori 
ti< s on -iMi iai topfc* Kce \Viii>iii's ■ ll,t:,<l 
tf»>k <tf the IttrvlulioH, and C K. Adutu^' Muiuinl 
of IliMiorieal LittraUirf, 605 ; authoritlfH under 
artifk'*- roffrn-d to MAssArursKXTs, and the other 
ori^^iiuil status, Auucakdkh Johnston. 

RHODE ISLAM), one of the original thirteen 
states of the Anariciui L'uioD. Itii settlemeut wu« 
lipfnin at Providence in 1686 by Roger Wfllianw, 
:i- ;» i'!a( < of r( f\i_'i- for iM'rs4>ns luiiiislii'i! from 
Mat>isachut>L'tts. lu IQHl a baud uf antinuiuiaus, 
•Iso bnniiilMd from Massachnsetls, made a settle- 
ment on Rhoilc T-laiid . ami ihe Inirc?* of lliis 
double settlement arc siill mcii in the ollic ial title, 
*" the stale of RIiihU' IMand and Providence Plan- 
t itions," and in the two ea|)itaN, l^rovidcnc c aii<l 
NewjMirt, in which the le<:ishiune meets altciiiiite- 
ly. The title to these nnd oilier M itlements \va.s 
nt first derivwi from the Indians by purchase. 
Parliament was then the nding i»ower in Gn-at 
IJntaiti. and its lord hijrh admiral of the eohtnies, 
Warwick, granted Williams a patent, Mardi 14, 
1618. whicli was renewed by Charicfl IT. in 1063. 
as Mated Ix low. — Boi ndakies. The jKitcnt of 
1643asHigo(^d as Umit« the oct-au on the Koutb, the 
Plymontb and Masmchusetts patents on tlie east 
and north, and the Narrairan^t It Iiulian tt rritorv 
on the west. The charter of IGSa w»i8 morv dell 
nite. The southern and northern boundaries re- 
mainH i\< l»< ff>re. The western boundary « as to 
lie the I'awcatiu k ri\i r l«> its head, and thence 
due north to the MaxNu-huwttx line. Oriirinally 
tlie (*)uaem lioundary of Connecticut (mc that 
i»talr> was to have been the Narra>ransetl river or 
bay, lait this charter sti|mlated, with tlie conxeut 
of the Connecticut agents, that the Pawcatucit 
river ohould bo "Ulten and dccni(>d to be" the 
N'arracnn*etl river mcntioneil in the Connecticut 
buundur)'. ConncKtieut n;()udiateU the action uf 
ber agent, claimed jurisdiction over the Xarra- 
gun*4'tl country. < asi of ihi- I'.iwcatiH k, l»"il> t»y 
her charter and by cou(|ue8t from the Imliuus, 
and prr»ed her claim by all legal means, liy ap 
|H-al to lh«- New KiiL'huid union, and by pn ^ara 
tions for force. lUuKle Island's threat to appeal 
to the king brought about an agreement Xay 18, 
17f>:?. ti> run th<' lioundary from the ht nd of th< 
P.»w<.itii< k to tlio houthwi-t ci>rn(r<if the War- 
wick purchase, and tllen€^e «iiie n<irth to theMassa- 
chuselt- linr. Tids wa* contirmeil by the crown 
m 1727. nnd after sixty five }ear-» «>f quarreling 
ili<- hue was settled, Sept. il, 1 7'JH, and conftmietl 
by both colonies in 1742. A new Niirvey was 
made in 1840. — Tlie eastern boundary a^diigucd 



was a line from the ocean three miles to the east 
of NarragHnwtt bay and Seacunck. Blackstone, 

f>r 8eekouk. river ' to the falls called Patuekelt 
falls," and thence due uurth to the MasMachUM'tU 
line. Rut Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth col- 
oni«'s clainu'd a lar/e p.irl of Hlioili- I-Ijmd as 
lyin^' williin tlu ir p.iit iits ; the fornu r claimed 
Pawiuxet ami Warwick ; the latter. .Vquidueck 
and tiu' inlands. IIa«l the>e anti the Coniii-clii lit 
claims on the west been allowed, very little wouM 
have been left of Rhode Island. Only the colony's 
stul>lM)rn resistance carried it safely throui^h a 
struggle of mort! than a century, durini; which 
fwlinir ran s<i hi'jh as to ex< lude Hhude Kland 
from poUticol aMMociation with her nciglibors. 
(See Nkw Enoland Uxioy.) In 1708 the western 

boundary w a- fixed in fa\ orof Itiiodc Island by 
royal comniisviuners, and iu 1720 their awanl was 
confirmed by the crown. In 1741 the disputed 
eastern boumlary was di rided in the same way 
very nearly in accordance with lUiude I^land'• 
chlim ; and in 1740-7 the award was oonflrmed 
by the crown. UIk^Ic I-^laml Ihu-i trdned its 
present uortheJist township, and five oibers on 
the HOUtheoHt. The Itoundary Im Iwcch tlie twn 
8tate>i was not finally dollied until Man h I, \f**Vi, 
when it wa« m» run as to throw Fall Uiver into 
Mus.s:tchtisett!t and Paw tucket into Rhode Island. 
— CossTiTUTloNS. The provisions of the charter 
of 1668 gave the colony a " democrat leal " form 
of government. N') aii|M?al or veto power was 
reserved to Uic crown; and even Uie clause which 
forbade the making of laws oontmry to the taws 
of Kimhind niily to extend so far as the na 
tare and coojititutiuu of tho colony would per- 
mit The governor and general assembly were 
to be cliofcn by the |Ht>ple. and tht ir>.taiutt - wt re 
final. RIkkIc Island was thus from the l»egiDuing 
a self-governing community. At flntt the teglda- 
ture h.id but on<' hf)use, but in 1»!!M5 a law was 
|ia.v><.»d foi'iniii^ two hou.s<"s: the couik il. or gov- 
ernor's a>>>ixtants, us the upp< r Iphim . and the 
delegates us the lower hous<-. Iu 1724 a proiierty 
<pialification w jts established for the rifiht «>f suf- 
fraiK*. It was sulKctpK-ntly moditii«l. until in 
1762 il was !<i'ttk-<l at £40 ($134) freehold, or 40 
Khilllnpr^ ($7.ri()) annual rent. Only freemen with 
I this (pialitlcation could vote or hojil ntlice, except 

(that the eld(«t son of a freeman needed no quali- 
fication. — This charter was the organic hiw of 
the c olony and s'at«- until It w.is siis|H iidc<l 

by coinniou consent during James II. 's quo irar- 
ntnto warfare upon the colony charters, but was 
tpiietly restmied aftiT his alnlw ntion It w.i- not 
altered at the rrvoiutiou, except by a luw of the 
legi^hiture in ^luy. 1776. subMtituling allegiance 
to the < olonv for alleinanre to the kinsr. — .\ very 
simple and excellent < mivtitution was framed by 
a stale convention at Newport and Ea»l Ont-n- 
wich, s pi 12 -Nov. .•». 1842. It wiw ratified, 
Nov Jl \<y n |M>pular vote of 7,032 to 59, and 
w. I t II • ■ t<ir( . in May, 1H4:{. It gavethe ri^dit 
of Midr.iL'i III nudes over twenty one, on the old 
pro{>erty qualification of $1^. or on the annual 
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pajBMDt of a state tax of one dollar. Tlip pov- 
emor, a house of representatives of not more than 
aeventy-two meinbas, and a senate of one mem- 
ber from each town or city, were all to be elected 
annually, and there were few restraints on their 
action. In 1804 an amendment was made, to al- 
low the state's volunteer soldien to rote (or presi- 
dential electors, congressmen and state officers. — 
OoYKRHOBS. Nicholas Cooke, 17Tr)-s ; William 
Greene, 1778-66; John Collins, 1786-90 ; Arthur 
Fenner. 1790-1806: Isaac Wflbour, 1806-7; James 
Femu r. 1S()7-11; William Jones. 1811-17; N. R. 
Knight, 1617-81; Wdl C. Oibbs. 1821-4; James 
Feoner, 1884-81 ; Lemuel H. Arnold. 1881-8 ; 
JohnB. Francis. 183fV^S; William Sprajrue, 1838-9; 
Samuel W. King, 1840-43; James Fenner, l&i^'i; 
Chailes Jackson, 1846-6; Ryron Diman, 1846-7; 
Eli.Mia ^arr^^, 1847-P: IT R Anthony. 1849-r,l; 
Philip Allen, 1851-3; William W. Hoppin, 18.T3-7; 
Elisha Dyer, 1807-8; Tho«. O. Turner, 185^0; 
William Spragtie. 1860-68; James Y. Smith, 
1888-6; AmbroHc E. Bumside, l(»«-9; Reth Pad- 
elford. 1869-73; Henry Howard. 1873-.") , Hinry 
Lippitt, 1875-7; C. C. Van Zandt, 1877-80; Al- 
fred H. Littlefleld. 1880-88; Au^istns O. Boom, 
1883-4. — PoLITtCAL HiSTOiiY. The natural con- 
formation, by which Narragansett bay- penetrates 
almost cver>' part of the state, had from an early 
period developed a lar^r commercial interest; but 
the apportionment of representation in the legisla- 
ture among thft towns gave the agrieultnral Inter- 
est complete control of lesrislution. For twenty 
years before the outbreak uf the rcTolution there 
had been a con.sumt struggle between the town 
and country. Imnl inoticy imd paper money, par- 
ties, led by Samuel Ward anil .St4>phen Hopkiu.s, 
respectively. The steady and sucosasful struggle 
of a century against the encroachments of two 
powerful neighbors had kept up a strong state 
feeling, which, combined with the rivalry of tiic 
state's two great interests, made Rhode Island 
the brake on every effort at a closer union among 
the states. Oil every i;raiit of additional |iower 
for which coDgress a»kcd (see Confederation, 
Articlss or) RhcMle Island pat a veto which was 
final, -^inri- any change in the artieh x rerpiired the 
approval of every state. The agricultural repre- 
sentatives were determtned. 1, to retain the power 
of layinf^ duties on itnporfs, in order to lighten 
state faxes; 2, to retain the jxjwer of compelling 
the commercial classes to accept as a legal tender 
the depreciated paper currency «if the slate: and 
8, to resist any change in the national con^tirutidn 
which should curtail these prlvilcccH 11. m'. 
though the urban population was warmly fcHleral- i 
ist, the state w.-is not represented in the conven- ' 
tlon of 1787, and the lci:i^l:iinre n fined even to 
call a state convention to consider the new con- 
stitution, remitting It to the town meetings, when 
it wa> «>verwhelminLrly defi Mii-il. Tiie new (pie^ 
tioo increaseti the «liviHi<>u of fei-Ung ^o much i 
that the legislature pax-xed a bill to compel hold- ' 
ers of <\:\''' s, ( tiritii s lu nei-eiit fivi- sliiltinirs' in 
the pouud fur them, aud rvwuved the »late 1 



Judges who prnnounced the law unronslitution- 
al; and a countrj' tirniy. headed )iy a Judge of 
the state SQprene Oourt. marched upon Provl 
dence to prevent a celebration of the general 
adoption of the constitutitm, July 4. 1788. In the 
latter case, bloodshed was averted by an agrve- 
ment to have a common banquet, without refer- 
ence to the constitution . Finally, the state yielded . 
and ratified the constitution. May 29, 179(). (Sec 
Secession, I.; State Sotebeiontv.) — Having 
once gained control of the state, the oommerrlal 

interest kept it federalist for over ten years; ami 
the tendency was assisted by the operation of 
Hamilhm's sdieme for the assumption of state 

debts (see Federal pAnrv. I.), under which the 
holders of state securities recovered that portion 
which they had lost under the state paper money 
laws. Tlie srovernors, leirislatnres and conen-ss- 
men were thus federalist; and the Btale s electoral 
votes were ca«t in 1792 for Washington and 
Adams, in 1796 for Adams and Ellsworth of 
ConnjTticut, and in 1800 for Adams and Pinck- 
ncy, with one vote for John Jay. (See Cavci's, 
CoNOBflSeiOHAl.. I.) The general democratic suc- 
cess of 1800 encouraged the party in Rhode Island 
to a new ali,i;iuiient of country ajrainst town It 
was immediately successful; the state became 
democratic in 1801 , and in 1804 her electoral votes 
were cast for JefTerson and Clinton. Biit, a> the 
embargo system began to press mure heavily upon 
agriculture as well aa oommeroe, the small demo- 
cralir majority disapp«*!in'd, and the slate again }» 
came federalist in 1808, ca-^ting her electond votes 
forPlndaMyaod King. In the following year the 
state irnvernnient also became federnli'-t and ««> 
remaini'd throughout the war. (Se KMit.vnoo; 
CoxvEXTloN. n.vuTKOKD.) — Tlie man\i{ariufiaj 
interest, which had In-en developed by the re- 
strictive system and the war, and whicli was des* 
tinetl to put an end to the fwlend party (we Fkd> 
ERAL Pabtt, II.), probably grew more rapkily in 
Rhode Island than in any other state, and has 
since <()ntr()ne<l the state's polities to this day. 
It gave the state's electoral votes to Monroe and 
Tompkins, the democratic condldates, in 1816 and 
1820; it elected Gov Knijlif in 1S17 and sub- 
setjueot years; and, ou the break up uf the demo- 
cratic party in 1884-6, it carried the stale into the 
Adams, or protective tariff, portion, the germ of 
the whig party. (See Wiiiu Paiitv. 1.) From 
1824 until 18-50 the state's electoral voles were cast 
for Adam^ and other whig candidates, wiib the 
( xei |iiion of when they were given to Van 

Iktren by a majority of 254 out Of 5,074 voteSw 
During the same iM-ri(Ml the governors, legislatures, 
senators and congressmen were whig, with the ex- 
ception of a few prote<'tive tariff domocratic con- 
gressmen. — The charter, an excellent one for a 
purely agricultttrsl population, had long hcfrav 

isfj hfi n mad<- <ili-r.|t te In the gmwili uf other 
interests. The grievance u.sually assigned wa» the 
pro|MTty (pialiticaiion re<|uired of voters; but the 
i <<n\i>aniii\ r nniiniiortunee of this tsshowtt by the 
fact that the increuM: uf voting population was 
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^,047^51. 9 per rriit.) from isnr, until ]'^iO, nnd 
S.675(43.6 per ccut.) froD) lb4U until after 
the pnetleal abolHloii of the property quallflca- 
tinn. A more strioug grievance was ibc unequal 
rvprescDtation of the t<»wns. While Ihcy liiul 
vnriecl eaormouslxin their gmwiii, their proper- 
tionntp n-prcsentitlon remained tixeil Hsntfir>t; 
nnd the ' ininorily-majority " 8lul)lM)rnly refun d 
to make ray cbungc. Represcntaiive rvfomi liad 
been unsuccessfully proposed by the growing 
citie««in 1796. 1824 and 1830. and in 1840 the state 
of HfTairs seemed unendunihlc. Providence, with 
S8,000 inhabitants, had four repre»cnlalives; Port>- 
mouth. with 1,700. had four; and Newjwjrt, wiili 
8.000. had six. Of the «lii>l(> niiinlM r of seventy 
twureprescDtatives. tbirty-cight rcprciicnted towns 
with 29.080 Inhabitants (9.94« voters), and thirty 
four r [Tcsenteil towns with 79, inhah!tant<< 
(3.776 voters). Party feeling added bittcruess to 
the f]uestloii. The demand for neform came main- 
ly from the dem<KTnls. nnd was re«iisted by the 
whitfs; and in other states party organs supjwrled 
their respective party friends in RhcKle Island. 
The result was the " I>orr relxllion." (I^fe tliat 
title, nnd Insi kkkition, II.) Coucurrenlly with 
ita Ruppre<^sinn, the new state constitution was 
fmmetl and put In force. It ri-inovi-*! discontent 
by slisrhlly relaxing the inu|n iiy (lunlificalion : 
ami Mill more by npi>ortiiming repn-senlalion to 
population equitably tbrou^out ilie state on a 
ntio of one Tepmentatlve to I.AM InhahttantR. 
— In IMl the coalition of di inot rats and fn-v 
aoilcn (see KEri'ni.n ax Fakty. i.) clectul the 
governor, a majority of the legislnlurc on joint bal* 
lot, one of the two con-.Ti s-mi II. and the I'niltHl 
Statetaeuator; and in tbefullowiugyearlhestate'a 
deetnral votes were given lo the demncratie can- 
didates, Pi' n e and Kitiir, hy a ni.ijnrity of .m"> 
out of IT.Ott.i voles, in the congress of lSW-r», 
for the flr»t and hwt time atnre 1834, ail tlie stnte n 
st'tiators HHfl cnnirre^^rjii ii were <li inorrnts. The 
elecliuus of l."*.*i4-.'> put uu «'nd to the teniponiry 
democmtic supremacy, and by tlie end of the 
latter year there were in the lvgii«Uilurc but two 
dcMnorrjitic senators mil of tbirty-two. and three 
<l<m'>cralic repn-^iiitntivrs out of M vj'uty-two. 
At Ar«t tiie majority calle*! iiM-lf tiic American 
party («ee that title), but before IWM) It had settled 
into till' n'|vuMir.in ]Kirty tJ'.v n<i|i|>iir- < 1< <-tion 
in IdM was almof't unanimous. Frt>m ibut lime 
until tlie prevent the state haa Iwen republican in 
all I It i lions, pre»«idrKtj il, « <itii:re>«ioii:d and state 
But the state's republicnui.sm hai* uevi r iK-en ultra: 
it has been fairly repre<«enle<l by rnich moilerale 
and ( ti'iv. ' :i' i\ <• m< iuIrts as Anthony. Sprasiui-. 
•lenck' - iiini |{\irn«ide. I'ntil 1N<JI, ind<vd, the 
republicans elsewhere hxikinl with some suspicion 
tipnn the niuMle I'^l.inil dt h iratiojis, as jf com 
men lui inlerc't ii id made tin in cautious even lo 
cowardice. In .January. IJ<61. the leiri-vlature even 
repealed ita " personal lilM-rty law " (ve that title), 
as n peace measure. But the call for troops in April 
show»il that the st,ite\ < aution covered an equal 
J J Strong detormiiiiUion. Ilcr quota was filled 



' innnidialely. and the frovrTnor lifernlly fulfilled 
his const it utioual function of "captain general 
tuid ctHumander-ltt'diief of the military and naval 
forces of this stale," by heatlin? the .state's con- 
tingent in iM Tson. — Since the cIo».e of the n- 
bellion the republican share of the total vote hiui 
In-en from 60 to 70 percent., except in 1870. when 
the vote for Ilnyes was l.'i,7N7,aud tluit for Tilden 
10.712 In lsi,N() Giiriield had 18.195 votes. Han- 
cock 10.779. and 201 were scattering. In the stale 
elections there is frequently no popular choice of 
governor, .since the democratic and prohibition 
votes, each inferior to tlte republican vote, arc 
totrether KU|K>r1or to it. and prevent a popular 
inujiTity for any candidate. Any coalition be- 
tween the two niiuority parties is at once followed 
by a complete republican msjority; and their 

, separate existence is followf'd l>y no popular ma- 
jority, and the choice of a repuhlicnn by the legis- 
lature. In the leglshiture In 1888 the republkana 
had thirty s<-nators nnd sixty five repn-sentatives. 
nnd the tlemocrats seven senators nnd seven rep- 
rescaitatives. In every county the repuliliiaus 
are in a large majority, — Amnnc the h aiiers in 
slate )>olitic.s have been the following Henry 1$. 
Anthony, whig governor 1849-51, republican 
United Slates senator 1859-90; Samuel G. Arnold, 
whisr Meutenant governor 1852-3 and 1861-3. re- 
piihlii an I'niled Stales senator 1802-:!, and author 
of the standard history of tlic slate; Tristam 
Hurp«-s. whig congn-ssman 1835-85: Ambrose E. 
nurii-jiii' inajoi L< ni ral ivi ilie w.irof the rel>rllinn. 
i^cpubliciui governor 1866-8, and t'uited States K>n- 
ator 1875-81: Nathan P. Dixon, congfrcssman 
(whiiz) 184!> .'l. nnd (repul>li(aii) 1H0:?-71 , Jol. 
Durfee, federalist cougressman 1821-5 and stale 
chief Jinttee; Willfaim Ellenr, delegatetocongrrss 
1770-^*1. a signer of the dec hiratinn of it:di |« tid 
encc, state chief justice 17b5-9, and collector tA the 
port of Newport 1790-1890; James Fenner. United 
Slates sonntor 1*=I0.V7. governor 1807-11. 1824-31. 
and 184:5 ."j; I)a\ id Howell, delegate to oonirress 
ITS,' ai.il fe,!. nd district Judge 1^12-34 ; ThoN. 
A. Jenckes. rc-publican congressman 1803-71, and 
the first effective piomotcrof reform in the fed- 
eral < ivil MTvice. Stephen Hopkins, chief justice 
1751-4. governor 17.V>-0. 1758-61. 1768-4, and 
1767. and delejrate to comrre«s 1774-8: Nchcmfaih 
R. KiiiL'hl, governor (di rn« 'eratii^ I'^'IT 20, and 
whig United i^lates senator 1821-41 : Fruncia Mal- 
bom*, federalist congressman 17M--7, and United 
Statessenator. May. .lune. 1809; Dutlee J. Pearc<-. 
dcmoerallo congressman 1825-87, £li>ba K. Pot- 
ter, whig congressman 1848-5; William Sprague, 
demtxratic C'ini:re>«.tnan l8:{,'5-7, gnveriii>r IWJS 

j -9, and United Slates .'Senator 1842-4; William 
Sprague (nephew of the preceditur) republican 

j governor 1*^00 -R.*?, an<l I'liili d States senator 
l.sti:', -75 ; and S.miuel Ward, gi»vernor 17IV2 and 
IT*!.'!-?, di'leirale to eonurevN 1774-5. — See 'i 

' Poores Fiil'iiil and Stutt C'onMitution»; Arutdd's 
Hi*t'>ry »f lihmh Miint ; Bartletl's RrnmU •>/ 
Rhodf Ifj'iiift n<> 17112 1. Rfifxf'- ffln/Kl llist'Ti.nt 
JYaeU; Bowen's Bouwdarji dupuU$ <ff Qtnaecti- 
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cut, 31 (western bouixlarv of Rhode Island); Cul- 
lender's Eartjf lihtory of Wwtg Idand (edit of 

1838); Ii/i"<f' /.■<'yti,'l nut. S.>r. (',>)!., • G. G. ("han- 
niug'H JleeoUtcdoHS JSVir/wrf (1793-1811); l't*U;r- 
son's Hidorg Rlude Ttland (to 1815. and llienco 
Wy nuacrely to 1850); Bo\v< ii'- }f, iii"tf of 'I'n't- 
lam Biiifjtx (183.")); nuthorities uikIlt Douu Uk- 
BBl.l.fON: O. W. Oreene's iS%or( HUtoryof Rtuide 
hfiinrf {\S7'}: the Dorr coiiititution is iit j). 317); 
Slotic's JUuhU Mtiui in t/w JidMllioii; and, in gen- 
eral, BarUett'8 BjUAyraMy <!f itiede Idand (1804). 

Alkxakdeb Johkston. 

BICABDO, DftTtd. David Ricnrdo, one of the 
most celebrated Englisli economists of this cen- 
tury. WAS bom in London in 1773, and died nt 

Gatc'iii Park, in the county oT (Jloiiccsicr, Sept. 
11, wa. His family b said to have come origin- 
nWy from Lisbon; it is certain that liis fattier, a 
I'liN li .lew , ( HUH' to Tuii'luad, whcri' hr :i( i]uiro<i 
uu hunoruble poiiitioa by his ability aud integrity, 
at the same time tluit be made a fortune in Anan- 
» ial buMnoss and business on 'Cbniiiri'. Diivifl 
Hicanlo rcteived a commercial eduialion at a 
sc-huol in Holland, where he remained two years, 
and, at Ibf ugc of fonrticn, be was jilaccd in bis 
fatlu r s otlicf in Lomlan. lie soon sbowiil, in 
tbiH stni-^^k! Willi ilu- chances of financial life, a 
c'x>l iiml sound judgrmcnf, penetrating sat^icity, 
nn*l great skill in cukulaling mentally tbc advan- 
tages of an opemtion, in discQtaugling difficult 
transactions, and in reaching an exact solution in 
spile of the most complicatofi details. — Business 
dill not wholly nKsorl) bini, bowevcr, and liisniind 
was preoccupied, on the one Imnd, with the social 
and economical questions raised by the situation 
of Kiinipc in freneral and bis own ( oimtry in par 
ticuLir, and vAxo by rcligiou» quc^liuus on the 
other. Hia reflections on these last decided him 
to cban?e In's n liLMon. an<l to join tbf cliurcb of 
EngUuid, in i>pite of the formal disapprobation of 
his femiiy and his father, toward whom, however, 
be never for^'ot bis dufy iis a resp<><-(fiil si>ii. Tbis 
event rendered a Keparalioii inevitabli-, and youni^ 
Daviil Rieardo wa« obliircd to eonsidi r bow to 
make bi^ fortune alone. Hut as be bad already 
given pnM>f of a n'niarkable aptitude for business, 
support, mcaas and enetnuaLrinient were not htek- 
ing, and be was al)l« to take a share in veiy lucra- 
tive operations. — At the ajre of twenty five he 
was rich, and bad married Miss Wilkin- ii. His 
lot decided, and iieing no longer alMorbed by the 
cares of forttme, he, lilce Lavoisier, divided his 

lime into two parts om- for Im^tne-s, tbf ntber 
for .scientific Studies, tciward which an inlMirn in- 
clination had long drawn him. He resumed the 
study of matbrnjatics and of tbe natund M-imees, 
devoting bims«-lf es|H-eially to cbeniical rex-urch. 
He was one of the first to intmduce gas burners 
into one of Ids n ,>,!, i'.-.--^ At tbe same tin>e be 
tooli great pIcu'-M' m 1 1 .id iti:; tin' r////* m- of 
literature, um! 1' oi't \ rmid iieard il relaled in bis 
family tbat be pliuurd with infinite delii,dit into 
the reading of Shakespeare. — liul hu was still 



more strongly attracted toward political cconoi.4y. 
after he had read, as he himself relates, the im- 

niort.il work of Adam Sniitb. with which be bad 
lirsl l>mimc acquoiuted in 1790, at Bath, to which 
place he had accompanied Mn. Rieardo, whose 
l!i :ilfli had hi conie imi>aired. Thus it was tbat, 
by tbe iialure ol' bis business and tbe bent of his 
mind, be was preparing himself tlieorel icuUy and 
jUTietii ally for tbc liiiancial and economical !»tru'^- 
gles in ubich he played so great a ])art during the 
last yean of his lifie. — Rioardo made hi§ lirst ap- 
pearance as a writer and economist in 1810, a| the 
age of tliirly-eiiibt years, by tbe publication of hia 
pamphlet, entitled, " The high price of I^iUion a 
pnM)f of the depreciation of Bimk lifotes." Thia 
pamphlet made a great sensation, bccanse it n»> 
vealcd tbe true can-^e of (Ik- <!<•( lim-of tbe Knf^Uh 
exchange and of the deprccuition of hank notes. 
Rieardo demonstrated that the Increase in jiriceft 
wbieli jner< li:iiidi-f of all kinds liad uiidiT^'onc 
was not, as was generally supposed, attributable 
to the wan, hut rather to the depreciation of paper 
money. Tbe nuiiistry did not want to Ii- li- v*- in 
this depreciation. A bullion committee wiks ap- 
pointed by parliament, and Mr. Horner, who made 
ibe report, admitted tbat Rieardo\ di inonstration 
wivs unaiiswcrable, and be prove<l by tbe Hamburg 
exchange that the value of i)aiM'r was otdy 2Ti per 
cent, that of HfX'cic. This was the opinion of Hus- 
kisson. Cunning and Henry Thornton; but the 
house of commons made, neverlbeles.s. on the 
motion of Mr. Vimsittart, chancellor of the ex- 
clKHiin r. tbe singular declaratfon that pa|K>rhad 
not un<lerj:one any depret iatlon ! At tbe hi-ad 
of the oppuuents of the ideas aud measures con- 
tained In the treatise of Rieardo. and the report of 
tbe coniiniltee of tbe Iioum' of commons, was 
Mr. Bosanquet, who maintained his opiuiuo in a 
pamphlet which provoked a reply from Rieardo. 
in tbe course of tbis fsime yi ar (1810) — Tbe ni*xl 
publication of Ricarrio wtis in 181'), at the time 
when the famous bill relative to the exportation 
of foreiirn i:r:iin, so often afterward mwlitied and 
liiially wiiluliawn, on the motion of Sir Robert 
I'l-el and by tbe efforts of tbe free trade league, 
was l)cing di'-ctissitl. In it Rieardo nuUntuined 
tbe principles of c(>mmercial liberty, and fore- 
.shadowed the theory of rent, with which his name 
is identiliod. Tbe year foUowUig, he published 
another tract on monetary cirrulation. and pro- 
I>osed, tbat. in order to ki t p p;iper on the same 
level as gold and to render it inconvertible, l)auk 
notes should be exchanged for ingots or pieces of 
bullion of tbe standtml wi i^'bt and mea-ntr — 
liicardo retired from business shortly after the 
pe:iro of 1815, and applied himself to study with 
inii ni d ardor. Iti ISIO bi" arni!i'.;ed bis id' i-; on 
L><onomy aud Hnam e in their pro|)cr relatiint to 
each other in his " Priuciples of Political Econ- 
omy and Taxation." It is to be n njarked. ttiat. 
in bis pn-face to tbis biMik, he Is far from claiming 
as bis own Ibe theory of rent. He declares. " lluU 
tlie true diKtrine of rent was publisbe«l .siroulla- 
nuously by 3Iaithus, iu a i>amphlet, eutitlud, 'An 
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Soquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent,' ] 
tmd by a member of the unlyenlty of Oxford (Dr. I 

Wfsi), in an ' E<say upon tlu- Apiilicati ii .f Caii 
itul to Land'; that without a profound knovvlcdgv i 
of thb doctrine U is Impossible to roncclve of the 
«'fT(Tf of tax.iiicn tipon tlic dilTcrciit cla'-vcs of 
Mx iety, esp<-( iully wlii n iht- iliini;s lawd ate tin- 
dlrtcl prtxiutts of tlic -oil; th it Ailain Sniilli Hnd 
"lIiiT distinijui^ln d wiiii i-, not havirm coiisiilcml 
Ihf principle of reui fontTiiy, ilu y liad ncjriti lt<l 
numy important trutiin. the knowlMlgc of which 
can be acquirrd onlj* after having Ihoronijhly 
fathomed the nature of rent." Mr. M'Ciill<M-ii 
( ■' Prinr iplt* of Polilicjil Economy," London, 
ISH), afterword saw that the tirsrid.a of tliis 
theorf wanto be met with In n immphlt t publhtaed 
forty y»-iirs provious, in 1777, l>y an Kni^iishmnn. 
Dr. James Anderson (" Au inquiry into the Corn 
Lawn"), which seems to hare escaped the notice of 
Adam Smitli. and which was utidoulifcdly tin 
known to MuIlIiuh, West and Kicardo. lie that as 
it may. we are inelined, together with Mthillocli, 
S«'nior. l{i«->i. .'iiul others, to accord lo Ricardo tlic 
honor of lliocompk tLMlt inouhiriition of tins lljcory. 
Imperfectly n by Adam 8milh, treated of In part 
liy .lames Aiidt.TMon in 1777, tn-atnl unew and ninf - 
fully in 1N1."», in tlie two Nimullanoous pamphlfis 
of Muitlms luid WfHl, and finally exiwundcd with 
wonderful (•k'arncs5i by Koswi in his C'lurn d'Ecun- 
omie jtolirif/M. (S«-u Uknt.)* — Thanks to thcHt^ 
rvmarkalttc (lublii aliens, to his skill in business, 
and to a largo fortune, whldi was staled to be 
twelre millions: thanks also to the Independence 
of his mind and cliaracier, Ricanlo o< cupic<l an 
important position in his country. In 1818 he 
waff returned to parliament by the electors of 
T'ortarlinctoii. Two of Iiis letters testify to his 
extreme dintrust of his own strength. " You have 
■CCD," he wrote, April 7. 1814. to one of hit friends. 
" that I liave a seat in the house of connnotis. I 
fear Uiat I sliall not Itc of much use there. 1 have 
twice attempted to speak, but in the most embar- 
ra.«iM'«l manner, and have searrely nny hope of Im-- 
intr al'ie lo »»vcr( oinc the fright which lakes ikxh- 
Muslim of mc win n I hear my own voice." *' I 
thank y<m, ' siiitl lie, in another letter, ilatcd .Tune 
Ti. IHM. "for the efTorts wlii<li you have made 
lo inspire m<' niih a little courairc. The iiulul 
genre of the hou.«e has le»iened for me the difli 
fully of ApeHkin:;, but I Htill see so muny and mch 
tf-rriblc oli^taeles, that I fear much that it would 
l>v wis4-r to confine myself to silent votcM." Every* 
thing shows thai he wm too b«nli townrd MnMelf 
in this JttdginenL This is how Lord Brougliam 

• BlesHn hi* hm the MtiJect of msnr dttf-rent Jadp- 
Bent*. Hooir (R(««i and J,. H. Hill brl«B wf ibin iiumhtTi 
icyanM Um a* the flrwt of ccrnHNnlwl*. nltrr Ailrnn Smith: 
MhcTn place him In the MToml rank : tbi-lruib |>r<ib.-il>ly lyiuj; 
bclw<'*-n Uto two<'Xtivm<n, Ai- n ibiiikiT. Kicunlu a|i|H'nrK Ui 
a* aaptrlor, origliiat nml iirorniiul; «• n wnt4'r. be •omrUnif* 
ob^run-w hU thnn^rht bjr HlwtnK-t frrnniitK*. the Ptr1rtn<""» of 
which I* on\y o|>|lg|^'nT, th>>>iL'h wt-do not w'i«b t<> xny ibwl hi- 
Ji« In Tnir » h''ti h' i» <>t'"( iin . Hi- cnilibty^ •horl wtilfiiri-* 

«>i- n ■ <• : I' ri- i>r<>i« .itkmslattvdaoiidby hj-piMhvMwaiHi | 
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cxpresMxl himself with regard to it. " Ricanlo s 
langunirc had a remarkable stamp of distinction; 

liisviylc was cli-ir. simjilf, (.ptirct, .-md its woof 
was eurichctl with facts and valuable documents, 
lie pmctleed abstention In questions which had 
not h, - 11 tiie ol)j( < t of hi^ long meditation, and. 
w hen he Npokc on events aud laws concerning the 
church or of politics In general, he seemed to he 
actiii.: in olx ^lii uce to the inveterate frankness of 
his iiattuc and the indomitable freedom of liis 
s;iiri! 1! rice It was that few men ever exorcised 
hueh leal elTeet on parliament ; few men have eom- 
mandetl stieh lively attention, ami as he h;id neither 
caplivating inspirntions nor graceful spt-cch, with 
which to churm his auditors, this InQuence may 
licreimnletl as tlie triumph of reason, of integrity, 
of ability. lie-ides, he commanded the resi^eet 
of all parties, even the ministerial, against which 
he was constantly fighting ; but he would not 
sulniiii to the yoke of any coterie, voting with 
the op(x>Hiiiuu, tho radicals, ur the cabinet, from 
judgment and not from tactics or ambition. Al- 
thoiii'h he owed part of his fortune to the negti- 
t tat ion of government loans, he more than onco 
combated from the tribune that ruinous piactioe 
of governments in general and of the then exist- 
ing English goverinnent in particular." — i>uch 
was till.' man as a |M)litician. As a scholar be was 
no less calm, no less iti<lc]>endent. Puring twenty 
years he debaleil wiili .Mailhus, with Mill, and 
with .1. B. Say, without the antagonism of ideas 
impairing the friendship which existed Ix-lween 
his illustrious opixinenl.s and himself. In private 
life, Rieanlo's ch iraeler was at once firm, mild, 
simple and amiable; he was an indulgent father, 
a kind husband, a devoted friend. He particular- 
ly liki d to ( ' !le< t about him men of talent, and to 
converse freely on all subjects, but principally on 
those which were connected with his farorite 
sc ience. A most pleasant nu niory of him is pre- 
!>er>-ed by tlieclubof political economy of London, 
one of the founders of whk;h he was, and at Paris, 
in the cin le which .1 H. Say anil lii- amiable con- 
sort gtUhered together cm e a %\eek. It is also said 
that his generosity kept pace with his alrflity: 
nearly all the ehartlabb' institutions of London 
eotinicd hint in llie number of their patrons, and 
he maintained at Ids own expense an alms hous<' 
and two scIkkiIs in the neighborho<Ml of his resi- 
dence in the county of Giotuester. James Stuart 
Mill has said of him : " His history ofTers a most 
encouraging example ; he had everything to do. 
and he performed well hl« tiiRk. Let the young 
mind which longs to sin in.' 1h yonil the sphere in 
which it has been placed not despair, in view of 
hU irrrat rareer. of nttnlning to the hii;he<t place* 
ill science or in pi>Ii!ii - Kie irdo had to make Ids 
fortune, to form hi.s niiud aud even to begin his 
edncation, without any miide Init his penetmtlng 
RiiLTacity, without any encourairenierit but his en 
erireiic will, aud it is thus that, while making an 
immense fortime, he broadrne<l Ids judgment and 
eiido\M i! Iii'-minrl with a vtren-jlh which has never 
Ihiu sui passed." — VViihoul Ixing robtisj, Iticurdo 
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waa gifted with a constitution wliicli seemed to 
promise him a longer career. But be had for ler- 

{•ml yi :irs n pain in his oar to wliirh he did not 
pay much atti'iition, uud which a^sumtni u vt^ry 
ahrming character, in September, 1828, after his 
roturii to rjafcom I'ark at th«' close of (he session. 
The rupture of an abscess at first nfTonlrd him 
some relief, but intlnmmation set in again, the 
brain was attacked, and he died on the 11th of 
September,* after two days of grvAt suiTering. 
He waa hot flfly-one jean old. 

JofiBPH Oabkidl 

RIDERS (IN- r. S. HisTonv). Tn ihr fed.-ral 
government, and in the state governmeuu also, 
with some exceptloDS (see Ybto), a limited veto 

power i-. iriven to tlic cxiTUtivc, tlic president Or 
the guvcruor. Wliere a legislative majority Is 
sttffldent to pass a Mil, but not to overcome the 
veto, a measure wldch liiis good reason to fear a 
veto in sometimeii attached to M;mc very necc!>sary 
Ull, such as an appropriation bill, and the two are 

parsed as a siiiilli' hill, so ns to force the exe<-iitivc 
either to accciit the doubtful lueusuic or to incur 
the odium of .i veto of the more essential lull. 
Such an addition is commonly calk-d a "rider." 
It is eviilcnily an invasi«m of the exet-utlve prov- 
ince. In most of the states it is now forbidden, 
1, by requiring every bill to relate to but a single 
subject, and that to be expressed in its title, not 
in order to lay a ground for adjudication hy the 
courts, but to give the executive a fair excuse for 
theveto; or 2. far more effectively, l>y givinfr the 
exwutive the power to v( to siiiLrle clau-( s in an 
appropriation biW, while approving the rest. The 
constitution of theconfederate states (see that title) 
ad'ip'ed Imth these n iiieilics, and the ^ei oiid has 
been .suggejited as a very proper aincudiiient to the 
constitution of the Unitc<l Slates. — I. In IhfStattJt. 
Iliders wore not f.iiuiliar in o\ir early history. The 
only original state constiiulion which refers lo 
them Is that of Maryland, 1776. "That the sen- 
ate may \k at full an<l |)erffH l liln-rty to exercise 
their judgment in passinsj laws, and tliat they may 
not be compelled hy the house of d«'lei:;i(es cither 
to reject a money bill which the emergency of af- 
fairs may requin-, or to assent to some other act 
of li Lrislution in their coii-riencc jind judirineiit 
iujuriouA to tlic public welfare, the lioa<>e of dele- 
gates shall not on any occasion, or tinder any pre- 
teii'-''. anucv to or hleiid with a money bill any 
matter, clause or thing not immediately relating 
to, and necea sa ry for, the fanpotdng, asMHsinir, 
levyiiii; or applyiicr Ilie taxes or supplies to Im- 
raised for the supp ti of government, or the cur 
rent expenses ot tii'' state." In Delaware, 1799, 
provision was made that no "mailer or clause not 
immetliatcly relating to and ncoessjiry for rai>ing 
revenue, he in any manner blended with or an- 
nexinl to a hill for raising revenue"; and this luu 
been coulioued in force ever t>incc. Keutucky, 

• The date ^vtn hy SITnOodl and Pooterrand. The 
" CnirFTM) Blomphir " ms» the lltb of Au^rt nf the rame 
jmt, batM*CiiUoch and PootcTnuid aoM have known beet. 



I 1799, provided that the senate "shall not intro- 
duce any new matter, under color of aa amend 

mcnt, which dors not relate to raising a revenue." 
and renewed it in 1650. The language of this ha- 
ter provision waa followed by Louisiana in 1819 

I and in all subsequent con-^titulions, and by Maine 

i in 1820. Inother slates the evil is either still un- 
touched, or has been attemi)tc<l to be remcilted In 
one of the two modes above specified. The first 
metho<l, by rciiuiring single sul)j»>cl8 for bills, in- 
troduced by New .Jersey in 1844, has been imbed- 
ded in the state constitutiona since the following 
years: Alabama, 1865: Arkansas, 1868: California. 
1849; Colorado, 18TR. Florida, 1S68; Georgia. 1S05; 
Illinois, (private bills and salaries) 184b. (all bills) 
1870; In&ana. 18S1; Towa. 1949: l&msas. (Topeka 
constitution) 18."»5. (I.ec(*mpton^ lS.'i7, (Wyandotte) 
1889; Kentucky, 18a0: Minneisota. 1857; Missouri, 
1805; Kebnudm, 1808; Nevada, 1884; New Jeiaer, 
1844; New York (private or local bills), iv4« . 
Ohio, 1851; Oregon, 1857; Pennsylvania, 1864. 
(by amendment). 1878; South Carolina, 1885: 
Tcnnesspf. 1870; Texas, 184r, ; Viririnia, Is.'iO; 
West Virginia. 1861; Wiscon-sin (private and hx:.al 
))ilU), 18tt. In all these it is still in cxUtencc. 
The second method, the extension of the veto 
po%ver to single clauses, is in force in the follow- 
ing 8tat(>s, having been introduceil l)y the con- 
stitutions of the years named : Alabama, 1875 ■, 
Arkansas, 1874; California, 1879; Colorado. 1978; 
Fhtrida (amendment in), IST."; (Ji oigia, ISfl,"!; Lou 
isiaua, 1879; Missouri. 1875; Kebraska. 1875; New 
Jersey (amendment In). 19701; New York (amend* 
ment in), 1874; Pennsylvania, 1873; Texas, ISM. 
West Virginia, 1872. — II. /« the Uiiion. The 
power of attaching riders to Mils has never been 
thken away from the national leLri-lattire, though 
it ha-s gradually, by increasing luid unnecessary 
use, come to he looked ui>on as an illegitimate and 
pos-il»]y dangerous exercise of p)wcr. It would 
not Im' j>os»ihlc here to specify all the iustauco in 
which provisions in the nature < if riders tuvebeen 
add<Hl: it is only Intended to spi-t ify the cases in 
which the rider has attracte<i genend attention as 
a possible prctM-ilenl, or has provukcd important 
opposition. — The first of these waa the Joining, 
by the senate in 1830, of the bill for the admiasion 
of Maine to the Missouri hill pi rniiitiiii slaver}'. 

1 so as to compel the house to take l>)tii ur neither. 

I In this eat<e the two Mils were flnally separated. 
('S<-c CoMiMioMisFs, W y — In 1H4H the (erritf.rr 
ac4uirc«l from Mexico was still unurj^aiiizeU. ihe 

I house being determined to prohlMt Hlavery there- 
in, against the wi-.h of the St nate, (Sec .Vnxexa- 
TIons, IV.; WlI.MoT PlloVlso; (■OMI'UoMI-KS,V.) 

In the senaii . Fi h Ji), while the civil and diplo- 
matic appropriation lull, which Ihe Ihmw h.nd al- 
ready pasM-d. was under consiilcnil ion. Walker, of 
, Wisconsin, offen-d a* an amendment a provision 
: that the constitution and revenue lawa Ik' extended 
! lo the still unorganized territory, and that the 
J prc-idcnt lx' auihori/i-^l to enff>rce tln*m; and thi* 
was a<lopte«l Feb. 26. Its ol>jecl was to secure the 
I introdudiou of slaves to the teniimy, under opver 
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of theeonstltnUon, though Webster showed con- 
■clusively that the oonstilulion could not thus 1h! 
nuule A territorial law. But he resisted the rider 
aataHj on the score of pradencc, nirkiiowlcdginier 
tlMllt WiVH parliaiiii-ntary, and tliat Ik- "couKl not 
Mjr that, if you had tt bUl iwder cooitideniliua for 
■sbolbhing flofging In the navy, you might not 
intriHlucr an anicndmi'nt dcchuing War wUh Grrat 
Britain." Thv house very inganioasly threw the 
4MMia badt upon the Moate, March 9. It did not 
reject the rid< r, Itiit " ' conrurml with the nnicud- 
meat" that thr t xUting (Mcxicjin) h»\VH 1m.- contin- 
md inthc territory until .Tuly 4, 1H50. uu1l>S!> sihuk r 
supertedi'd l>y or^runixiition. Ah llic Mcxii an law 
forbade shivery, this would huvu ti.xi-d the status 
■ot the territory. After midnight of March 3, the 
adjournment day, the senate receded from its 
amendment, thus getting rid of the hotue amend- 
ment with it, and |)a.vsc<l the H|>propri;ition bill 
irithout any rider. — The dutpcrsion of the Kan- 
sas legislature In July. 18o6, by federal tmopA, 
und<-r the pn-si(h nf» order (s<-e ILvnsa>), \va> at 
-once brought up in congrew, where the new repub- 
lican party controlled the bouse (see Rkpcbucah 
PvnTY. I.), whilf till- si-naic wa** di-nnK ratic. 
When the army appropriation bill came up, the 
lionae added to it a rider forUdding tlie employ- 
nii-nt <if fcd< nd tnnips for the ciiforccmi'iit of tlic 
territorial laws of Kansas, and dircrtitig the presi- 
dent to protect persons and pruiM-rty, to Iceepthe 
peace, to di>iiirm the tfrrilorial militia, to pn-vi-ut 
tliem from attempting to enforce the tcrriioriul 
laws, and to recall L'nitod States arms distributed 
in tbe territory. The Hcnaic wjwtKl the amend- 
ments; both houi«cs adhered to their pivsit ion; and 
the time fixed for adjournment, Aug. 18, aime. 
leaving the army bill still unpatised. The presi- 
dent, by proclamation, at once called a special 
oes^ion for Aut;. 'Jl. The hoii^ii again addt-d its 
rider, and the seunte again rejected it. Finally 
the house yielded, and passod the bill without liie 
ri'liT liy lli<- c liivr vole i.f 101 toltS; and it bcnimf 
law Aug. iiU. — The great volume of Icgialaliou 
feqaired by tlie rebellion made this period prollflc 
In ri»h r<*. Thu"*, the validation of tho jin -iilint's 
acts aud prodamuliuns of IbOl (s<'e ILvuK.v.s ( oit- 
virs). after failing as a separate bill. waM added as 
a ridtT to an art to Iik n ax- the p-iy f>f privates in 
lliL" n-irular army . A ii-_'. (i, ami ^<-iR'rally the words 
"anil for other purpoM-s" in the titles <rf bills be- 
ctnac indicative t>f mime hidden or open rider. 
None of thesf provoked h|MH-ial (»ppo>ition, and 
they may Ik- (ia*--< d over. From tin; tir>t ai>p«-ar- 
anccof the conflict of opinion In-twrni l're>i«lent 
Johnmn and th<* majority in eon<m-s.<« (see Rk- 
foNsritt * TioM, it was ••vidnit that riders would 
pby an im(K>rtam i^trt. iu the K'liate, May 2. 

a rider was attached to the postufflce ap- 
propriation hill, f'trliiildiii;.' the |)aym"-nt of sal 
aries to ofBcent uutil their contlrmation by the 
oenate (see Tekurk op OrncR): but thb wa^ sub- 
seq«i«"ntly rl•<•oIlsid^^<^l atpl n-j. rir il Duriiiir the 
next j*f,«k-«ion the cuullicl U * auu- ojx^n, aud in Fi-li- 
niaiy , 1867, the amy ^propriation bill wa» puwed 



with two important riders. The second section of 
the bill enacted tliat the orders of the president 
and aeeretaiy of war to the army should only be 
given through the general of the army {Qm. 

(Iniiit); that the latter should not be relieved, re- 
moved or transferred from Washington without 
the previous approval of the senate; and that any 

ollieer wlio Nhuuld transmit or olx-y onlers, except 
through the general of the army, should be pun- 
isbabte by tmprisonment for from two to twenty 
years. The sixth se(-ti<m ordered the immediate 
disbanding of the militia forces of the uurecon- 
stru(-ted stait-s. March ft, 1867. the prenident 
siirued the bill, but protested against tlu- riders, 
as attempts lo deprive liim of his funetious wi 
commander-in-chii^, and ten statL-s of their rl^t 
to control their own militia, iKith of which were 
given by the constitution, not by congress. These 
sections wen^ preliminary steps to the impeach- 
ment of Johnson. (See IxrKAcaxKim, VL)— 
Jan. 18. 1868, white a bill to make five, instead of 
six, of tlic supreme court juilges a ipiorum, a 
motit important rider was added, providing that 
no decision against the constitutionality of a fed- 
iT iI law .should he valid without tin ( i>n( urn nee 
of two-thirds of the judges therein. The bcuate 
did not consider it. — There was no further im- 
portant party contest in congress on rtdern (but 
see Amm:stv) until 1^72. June 7, thive days be- 

I fore final adjournment. Senator Kellogg, of Lottie- 
iaiia, siidilenly moved to add to the civil appro- 
prialtou bill a general election law, authorizing 

j the oversight and coutml of elections by fetleral 

: supervisors, which the senate had already passed, 
but which the democratic minority in the bouse 

' wasoppoKingwithapn>bal)ility of success. There 
ore no rules in the senate to limit debate, but in 

I the cose of n|)propriatlon bills, and "such amend- 
ments as dinrily relate to the apprnprialloiis," 
the senate minority had ttgrceil to limit each sen- 
ator to five minute*' debate. The democratic sen- 
ators allci^cl that the iiitr<Mluetioti f)f this amend- 
meut was a breach of faith; but the republican 
majority decided it to be germane. Sumner, un- 
der this rulinir, endeavored also to L'et in his sup- 
plementary civil rights bill (see that title), but tlie 
Mfuate rejected it, aud paased the amendraeoL 
Much the same objection was made in the house, 
but after several conferences the aiiiendmeut was 
adopted. It amended an act of Feb. 2S, 1^71, 
by allowing the appointment of federal supervis- 
ors of eletiiou in any county or congressional dis- 
trict where ten citizens slundd re<piest il from the 
federal circuit judge, with the provuio that the 
supervison appointed under it diotdd " have no 
power or authority to make arrests," only to wit 
ness the election, the counting of the voles, and 
the making of the returns. The bill was thtis 
passi d. uudt-r a su>.j>i nsioii of tin- rules. Iiy a vole 
of 1U2 to 79, aud iu the senate by a vote of 38 to 
17. — Feb. 84. 1878. an amendment was moved 
to the l< -_'i>l,itive appropriation hill, increasing' the 
sidur}' of the pre»idenl to ^'K).U(N) ; those uf the 
vice-pivkident, supreme coturl Justioea. aeciulariea 
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and speaker of the hoiise to flO.OOO; nn«l of the 
senators and reprcseutativi-s to |;7,500and travel- 
ing ezpeiiMS. It passed both lioases. and became 
law, Jlarch 8. The increase of snlar}' to con- 
gressmen included the raemlHTs of the cotipress 
wliicli had voted it; and hence the iucreaHe. pop- 
nlarly known as "the salary pmb." proved to be 
hiirlily iinpoiMilar. (Src Sai.auy Guaii ) — Fi l». 
25, lb6d, an act, intrutluccd by a democnitic sen- 
ator from Kentucky, became biw. Ori)?inally it 
forbade, under |ienultie?<, tlic liriniriiiL' of ;my 
troops to an election pliu-e in any sUie ■ unless 
-It be necessary to repel the armed enemies of the 
United Slate«."bul the repiihhVan niajnrit}- added 
thereto the words "or to keep the i>eace at the 
polls." In this form it became, in 1874, g| 1002 
and SSSS of the r{evi>44>d Statutes. The !^>ncml 
election law of May 80. 1870, ainendefl Feli. 28, 
1871, uuthoriml the appointment, by tViii ral ( ir- 
cuit judges, of two supervisors of elections for 
congressmen, to ptTsonnlly count every ballot, but 
hot, as above amemled in 1872, to make arrests. 
Both of these provisions were disliked by tlie 
democrats, and they also complained of imfnir- 
neSM shown by clerks of fedenil coiirl'^ in iniikin^ 
up grand jury lists. During the session uf 1670-7 
the democratic majority in the house had passed 
the army Appropriation bill witli a rider forbiddinf^ 
the employment of the army in sustaining the re- 
constructed southern state governments. The 
Bcnale refused to ronnir, and ( oii^'rcvs adjourtied 
in 31areh without piissing the a|i|)r<>priatiou bill. 
The nrmy was unpaid ttUtU. at the s|K'rUil aenion 
of Oct. 15. an army appropriation bill was passed 
without the rider. One 84><'tion of the general 
election law allowed the nntrslml or his depuUes, 
in case of resistance to arrest, to call in the pom 
amitatm to assist them ; and in 1870 the attor> 
ney genend d»rided that the fetleral trwips might 
bo summonul a.s a jk>su. In 1478 a rider was 
added to the army appropriation bill, forbtddtng 

the w^o of fedend troo|ts us a exeept in 

cases where it was " expressly authorized by 
the oonstitutlon or by act of oongress." and 
the bill WHS approvetl June Ifl. 187S. Thi* initi.il 
success encouraged the demm-rats to attack the 
whole body of leglnlation alxive fpecitled, in 
which Wii-s rontnint'd n)ost of the li irivlalii<n under 
which troops could still be employed. Their de- 
termination to do w> wa.M stimulated by the elec- 
tions of IHTf*. which made it certain that the suc- 
ceeding congress wnidd Ik* demiH:n»tic in liolh 
branchc!*. If the still republican senate should 
obstinately rcfdst the riders, and force a special 
scswion after March, a concurrent hoiiw and sen- 
ate would then bo nrrnycd airninst the president 
alone, who had not hiiherto had any elTective sup- 
port from his own pirty. (See HaYES. R. B.) 
Tlie slruiTirle \»-: i)i . uly in Fi bni:iry. 1^T!>. The 
houM* piLsx-d the army appropriation bill, with a 
rider re-enacting iotii and 6538, without the 
wor<N "to ke«'p the p< ;ire at the poll-;," nnd the 
legislative, executive and judicial appropriation 
Mil. with riders repeaUng cMenceof the gen- 



end election law. forbidding the payment of any 
money to suix-rvisors, etc., and changing the 
grand jiuy law so as to have the list arranged by 
members of both political parties. The senate 
stniek out all the riders; the two houses disagreed; 
the bills failed to pass; and both parties ' ' appealed 
to the country" on the final adjournment March 
4, Pr(<iilt iit Hayes called a special -^■"--inn i»f the 
new congress for March 18. Its meeting was the 
signal for a political tournament of about two 
' months, in wliich the denioK nit-j decland their 
purpose to wipe out the remnaut« of war legisla- 
tion, and the republicans charged their opponenta 
with a desii^n fo ' starve the government to 
death. " since they had failed to "shoot it to 
de iih The principal results of the session were 
the partial kucc«*sr of the democrats, the renewi'd 
stipport of the president by his parly, and the rec- 
ogintion of Garfield as an unusually able party 
leader. The army bill was first passed with ita 
rider, and was vetoed, April 80, on the ground* 
that there was plenty of time to pass lx>th political 
bills and appropriation bills, and that the junctioa 
of the two was an attempt to coerce the president, 
and possibly, in the fulme. the senate also, and to 
enable the house to dictate permanently whatever 
legislation it might see fit to attach to appropria* 
tion bilh. The democnttie majority was but eight 
in the senate, and wveu in the house; so that the 
bill was not passed over the veto. Another army 
appropriation bill, omittin'.: the original rider, imhI 
substituting another forbidding the use of any 
money for the transportation or subsistence «>ir 
troops for .lervice at the polls in any state, was 
|i«*s*"d toward the end of the s<'ssjon, and ap- 
proved JuneSS. The original rider bad tirst bet'O 
passed as a sepamte bill, and vetoed .May 12. The 
executive, legislative and judicial approjiriation 
hill, with its riders, was then passed, and wa» 
vetoed 3lay 29. June 10-14. two appropriation 
bills were passed: the flmt, for the executive and 
legislative ex|i« nses. wilhout any ridrrs, was np 
proved June 21; the second, for the courts alone, 
with the riilera which had caused the veto of tlie 
whole bill, was vet(xd .Tunc 23, on the grounds- 
I that there were but two proper methiKla of over- 
throwing ezhtting legislation, by repc>al. or throogli 
the courts, and that the riders siinjily f'^rbade tbe 
I e.vecutise to execute laws yet unreiK-aleiJ. July 
1. congress adjourned, leaving the courts unpro> 
vided for. It was suggested that the president 
should cfintinne calling sjK-eial sessions until con- 
gress was willin-: to pa-s an appmprialion bill for 
the courts; but this extreme, though legitimate, 
mensurt* was not put in force. The courts and 
i < iiii! i dtbcers w< nt unpaid <uitil the follow in:: m- 
j sion, when the struggle was renewed in a milder 
I form. The democmts pasned a Jndlctary bm. 

\\ ifli a provi-u tli.it s[s« ( ial di |>uty inarshals -botild 
Ix-sekrted from the dillerciil i»olitical parties, and 
should be of good moral character. This was also 
veti>ed May 4, 1H«^0, its a bad preci"deilt of an In- 
direct repeal of a law. The bill was then passed 
wiiluNit an approptrlatlon for vpttitX depotifliw 
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The army appropriation bill of May 4, renewed 
the rider forbidding payment for transportation 

or subsistence of troops for service at flio poll*, in 
any state.— See (I. ) Poore's* FuU ral and UlaU Con- 
aHhtUam; 2 Hough's Ammriean GnutituHoiu. dST, 

a siininiary of provisions ns to vt'tf) ]»owcr in the 
statc.-i, as thi v »t<HHl in 1872. thr variations in this 
article are Rulis^'quont ciian^xcs; (II.) m<' (''nignx- 
Monal Glottf mill C"ri;;rt f.''i»iii>l lin-.int, uuder the 
Kcveral dat»'.s ; 10 Hcnton's IhimtiK of Conf/rim. 
806; 1 OrwUy's Amrncin Couflict, ioS , 2 Wil 
lion's Riae aiul tUU of the Slate l\»eer, 39, 54)5: 
and Statuttt at Large and Retued StatvUa, under 
the datea and aeetk»8 named. 

AI.BXAIIDBB JOBNOTOK. 

BIGHT OF DinSBITANCB. (^eeLmBHit- 

RIGHT OF PETITION. (See FBimoir, 
Right ov.) 

RTF Kir. Tlii> demands of prnctical politics 
in Aj^in are compelling the Lsi>ue u( a probli ui that 
has. especially irfnce ttie opening of this century, 
hoen await ins; solution. The cxtcu.sinti of Euro- 
pean Interests in tlie far e«st hasliad tin t« mlriuy, 
Hot only to force China to dctint- her relations 
■with the nations of the west, liut also w iili those 
on or near her borders. For many <-enturies the 
centre of culture to more than half of the largest, 
the most populous and the most varied continent 
of earth, fbinu, has dirfded the world into two 
piirlioiis ; tlif niidillf (Cliina), and tlie foreii;^ (all 
Other nations). The outlying people were "bar- 
harians," and all holding relations with her were 
Tfckoiii d .!> tril>ulari< nr \ a-N:iK. The investi- 
ture bestowed upon each, and the actual recep- 
tion, by ttie Chinese " Son of Heaven," of gifu 
•whii li \vt r<- con'iidrrrd as marks of liomagBfrom 
almost every country, from the Caspian sea to 
Japan, and from the Malay archipelago to tbo 

frogeen (mufrnii of Siberia, an- riforde^l in tlie 
Chine><e cuurl annals. Evm the Linha»iis from 
Rone. India, Venice, and the modem kintrdoms 
of Ktiro|K', were reiristm-d as "tribute biart-rs." 
I hinu H form of the do« trine of the " Divine 
' Ri^t " to mle all liatian.s, is e.vpressctl in the title 
«f her emperors, Wiuing-Ti, Heavenly Dynasty, 
■or Tbeix-mlie eniperor. Western pr>voniment8 in 
Chrisien<lom ha\ e eompi ili d a change in diplo- 
matic lan g uage as regards tbcniMilvcs, but Uie 
tone of oriental modc-courteny or real loyalty to 
tJif Cliiiu'^c i injicror is still verj- al>j>i I. however 
independent ftucb countrieN iih Aumuu or Corea 
may fn actitaiity be. Almost alone of Cliina's 
III iirht.. ir- .T ipnn has a^M rt* il and malnlaim-*! ab- 
solute iKilitieal iude|K.-udeuce, though 8iam is rap- 
idly following liiY example. China, now prr«srd 
OO all sides by KMrojx- in enterprise and .-uuMtion. 
finds that she mu^i maintain ber old < l.iiius, or 
suffer the pn-senee of frontUL'< rs who. instoiul of 
mtinif'-^'in,' Uir i!< mfaiior of < liildlike suppliants, 
bear Ibe attitude of jeuloas detiuucc. biucu t>hc 



lost, by the dipl(miacy of Ignaticfl in I860, the 
' Amoor region and maritime provinces touching 

the Pacific and Cona — a territory a« large as 
France — she ban linuly resisted all further cn> 
croadiments. Wresting lit from Russia, she f ur- 
Ihcr manifested her policy by warning olT the 
.laparu-se from Fomiosaiu 187G. by demandiug Uiu 
Kiu from Ja^mn, by garriwning S<h»u1 wiiii ber 
soldiery afti r tin- Corean uprising in .hily. isx**. hy 
military dift nse of her frontit r against suspected 
Russian aggression, and by informing France of 
ber determination to defend ber va.ssid Ton<{uia 
agitinst invasion, annexation or )m>ti-etorale. The 
problem is further oompli< :ii< '1. not only in the 
case of Ritt Kiu» hut in that of others, as in the 
IndO'Chinese petdnsula, liy the fact that these 
petty kingdoms have for centuries rentlered hom- 
age and paid tribute to two countries: to the near* 
est and less powerful, and to supreme China— lo 
the distant " Son of Heaven and ' Lord of Ten 
Thousand CliariotK " in Peking, bo long ux the 
ordinary conditions of Asiatic statecraft were un. 
vexed with mo<Urn and wrslcrn itlcas. this state 
of things could go ou undisturbed. The entrance 
of Russians, French and Uriiiitb on tbo scene as 
neighl>ors, and extra territorial irsidents. has com- 
plicnted tlie problem. — Of Kiu Kiu (Sleepy Dra- 
gon), a group of thirty -seven sugar Mid rice pro- 
ducing islands stretching like a long ro|)c (Okina- 
wa) from Satsuma to FormoKu, with a {Mipulatiun 
of over 160.000 souls, wc may 8ny that it ucihIh a 
Solomon to pronounce upon its parentage. Lilte 
a babe between two maternal claimants, ft is in 
dangi r of the swurd and of divisitm. The liiu 
Kiu people are, in origin, language and dynasty, 
true Japanese, but Ix-ing itowerless between the 
two gnat rival einpiri^. .1 ,pan and China, they 
have endeavored to keep the friend-ship of both 
by tribute and acknowledgment of submission to 
cither. Tliirty six Chinese families from Fn kii u 
Keitled in the iHlaodiiiQ A. D. 1372, and encouraged 
trade, fricnddlip and relations of culture and sub- 
mission to tin- Cliincsc {(lurt, whieh wen imf in 
terrupted by the Japum>e. Bef«>re this linn and 
afterwarti, however, Riu Kltt was a feudal de- 
jM ndency of Sailsunm. and was so <lealt with by 
the Japanese shr.guns, and the jimk load of gifts 
sent luinually to China was pemiiitiHl as merely 
"an e.\chango of neighborly courtesits." On ac- 
count of their evident reluctance to fill their (piota 
<»f war material, ordered by lliil 'yosld when almut 
to invade Corea in 1592, the prince of Salstuna, 
in 1009, mftrr the Corean war and civil trouble in 
.lapan wi re over, made an e\p« ilition to Hiu Kiu, 
and completely subdued the principality, u-ut the 
king BhoDci as prisoner to Tedo, and after a 
thorouirh refornialioii of admiiii-tr.irion in the 
islands, (he daiuii's of Ssuisuma were contirmcd 
in thdr possession of Riu Kiu. keeping Rhonct as 
hostaL'e for three years, while the laws an<i < us- 
I tonis of his doininioiiH were U iiig assimilaled lo 
' those of .Japan. l'|>on bis accession to offlce, 
each prinee of Kiu Hi ', :ui miili of idli iiianee 
I to (be duituio of Sut.suui.i, and Japuu treated lUu 
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Kiu M u inlegral portion of the empire. In time 
of fmnlne, food was sent to relieve the starring, 

and uulciniiily wius exju t('<l from ilic Formosau 
pirates for depredaiioiu upon Itiu Kiu sailors. 
Commodore M. C. Pbrry, fo 18SS. acted upon the 
prhiciplc iliat Riu K'ni was n (Ii ih iiiIcik v of .T;i- 
pan, and though modifying his view after a stay 
of some months in China, he ftnaOy made an 
agreement iirith the regent of Riu Kiu, wiilch. 
howerer, contained no t>tatcmeut of the political 
status of the island kingdom. In 1872, after the 
:i'Hilitioii of fctidalisin in Japan, T?iu Kiu was 
niuile a province (han), and llio chief, Sho-iai, 
a go\'ernor (han-teo). In 1874, Riu Kiu was 
hrought directly under control of tin' borne de- 
partment, and the custom of sending jiresenls or 
tribute to China was forbidden. In the diplo- 
matic correspondence between Peldng and TO- 
IdO, relative to the Formosan affair in 1874, China 
distinctly ri'cn2:nized the Riu Kiuans (who had 
been killed by the Formosan savages) as Japan- 
ese subjects. Tlie Chinese envoys to Japan in 
1H78 |)roi("-t»(l airainst tlic .Tai>ant>-o oiTiipation 
of Riu Kiu and their interdict on tribute to 
China, demanding tliat the old stelvt qvo of the 
{-lands hIiouUI be restoretl. Tenisbima. tbe mika- 
do's minister (and now envoy at Wa^biugton), 
objecting to their offendve language, cut off fur- 
tbt r n('<:olialion. On April 1. 1H7!». Ilic Rin Kiu 
hiin (province) was alMjlislnii. ami tlic Okinawa 
k' n (i>n'fcclure) ejitabllsbed, wliilc Slio tai, the 
chief, was ordered to reside, like tbe fi>rmer dai- 
miita, or feudal chiefs now retired, iu TOklri. Tbe 
discussion was now opened at Peking, but with 
little progress, until, in 1670, Prince Euqg n- 
fetred the matter to Gen. IT. S. Qrent, then visit- 
ing China and alK)ut to go to Japan. After bis ar- 
rival in TOkiO, and consideration of the evidence 
on both sides, Oen. Grant advised the withdrawal 

of pn vjiin'^ lii-patrlif'i and tli*' ajipoiatmcnt of" 
plenipuleutiary commituiioncrs to settle the diffi- 
culty. Tbe commission began its sittings In Fte- 

kin_'. IH. IS'^O and tbe iicgntiations continued 
during three luoullus. Ou Oct. 31 tbe drafts of tbe 
treaty which was expected to end tlic controversy 
wen- ready for siimature. It provided that the 
Ixiinniary line between tbe two empires should 
be drawn at almut tbe twenty fifth p.irallel of 
north latitude; tbat Yay^-yama ami Miako islands 
Kbould lH*long to China, but all northward should 
belong to Japan. The treaty, as ai;reed uiM)n by 
the high commissioaers, was to be signed within 
ten days; but after sixteen days had elap<ed, tbe 
Tsung-li Yanu n notified Mr. Shisbido, the mika- 
do's envoy, that by imperial order the treaty was 
to be submitted to the northern and southern su- 
IMTinli ii'ietits of tnid<-, an«l others, for considera- 
tion and further report. This aniuzing violation, 
by the Peking government, of the prlncipleM of in- 
ternational law and cfimnion ( nnrir-y, in rem.ind 
ing thvM)lenui deci.sionsof a pleniiHttcntiary coin- 
mimion — to which, on the recommendation of an 
endn< 'it Ain' Ti< an cili/.en. .Japan liad. in i:o<id faith 
and cuvuauut with China, submitted her case — to 



other parties, is thus adjudged by the Hon. J. B. 
Angeli, minbitcr of the United States to China : 

" Even if they [the Cliinesv] have justice on their 
side, in oppotiing the seizure of the ishiuds by Ja 
pan, they could not well contrive a better way to 
alienate tbe sympathy of all civilizerl nations from 
them in the assertion of their righti» than by the 
course which, if we accept the statement of Mr. 
Sliisbido, they have now seen fit to take in their 
negotiations wilb Japau." Ou Jan. 30, 1881. 
nearly five months after the commission bad Hn- 
ished its labors, and after reix-siteii reiuon-strances, 
3Ir. Shisbido, tbe mikado's commissioner, left 
Peking, since which time the Japanese govern- 
ment have steadily refused to reopen the question 
with China. Whether by war, by diplomacy, or 
by arbitration, the solution of the knig-smndinff 
problem of China's chdm to sovereignty over pu- 
pil or neighbor nations seems probAbte, and may 
lake place beff)re tbe end of this <•< ntiiry. Neither 
Japan, with her new sense of naliunality, nor £u- 
mpean nations in this age cf liberty, are inclined 
to respect a (laim that seems more antiqinited 
and anachronistic as such a tigment as the holy 
Roman empire and snch a doctrine as the divine 
risht of kincs to reiirn settle Ix-low the w<irld's 
horizon. — Liteiiatuke. M. C Perry's Th. Ja- 
pan Btptdition; Traimirli»itxof (Iu Anintir Soru fy 
(if JiijMtn, vol. -i. ; files of Tht Jiijtin .'/"' and 
JiijHin (tiizilff; The t'hryaantlumuiH (Yokohania) 
of March. 1883; Diplomatic eerrapondntM Ms 
UniUed StaiM, 1881. 1882. 

Wm. Elliot Oriffis. 

BITER AMD HABBOB BILLS. (See Ih- 
TBBSAL "hnmoiTBaaam.) 

BOADS. (See Tbakspobtation, Mgass of.) 

R0AD8 AND CANALS. (See Ixaaxxu 

lill'iiUVKMENTS.) 

ROHXER'S DOCTRINE OF PABTIBS. 

, (See Pakties, Political.) 

ROMAN CATHOMC CHmCH. Tbe object 
I of tbe presfiu article is, in the first place, to pre- 
' sent a condensed expwwilion of all those f)rovision» 
' of tbe constitution of the Catholic church which 
are of any importance for tbe political understand- 
ing of e< f lesia-iical qui'stions, and then of those 
principles of that saine constitution which have 
I to do with the relation of the Catholic cbureh to 
the stalf' and to other confessions, etc. : tbe whole 
from the point of view, and according to the 
I teaching, of the Catholic church itw!f.*->I. No- 
t'ln III, 'I iif t.'ii Chiirrh. The CatboUc 

icliurch, according to its owu dogmatic Icitching, 
is the body or commimlty of all those who are 
• Thi» nrticlf i« intendi-<l nelthor n« sn nrsmnipnt for. nor 
I u- itii ir'.'K k ii)wiii, the Cnlhiillr chun li 1' i- i -Iniplf rtate- 
I nu'iit 1 4 1 1' oMii (irH'trinint, wriUvu by » tli-rp Uiiitkcr |Hro> 
toiiii'lly V. ill ;t- tl<KtltBaS Ud ISWS. 8W IMCS St ibS 
i dow of Uic- arUde.— Sd. 
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xmlted in the fidfh In Jemu Christ, a oomnrantty 

foundrd by Jout. Christ, the Son of Cod, lo tlic 
«sad Uiat, wiUiin its told, Uie individual may work 
OotUf demal wtvatloii. To dfect thb his pur- 
pose, Christ — for the continual ion of thf func- 
tions which he perfurmed during his earthly lift-, 
•ad for the application of the af^rittnl means of 
the sacranu-nis iM'ijuwilh*^! by him to this com- 
munity — at the »anu2 lime estHbli.Hlicd liin Hpo>to- 
late, eharged with the tadc and emiowi-d witli the 
pow^ r of ;ip|x)intinp successors who should, unto 
Ihc cud ul lime, labor toward the restoration 
ivUled by Christ, and purchased for them by his 
incarnation and deiith, viz.. the rest^iration of all 
nations to the true faith, and effecting through 
thut faith, their eutrance into the kingdom of Qod, 
To preserve the true faith unaltered forever, 
Ck>d pmmised and sent the Holy Ohost, the divine 
Spirit, tothechun li. lo n main with it tiirouiriiout 
all time. The Calhulk; Church, founded by Christ, 
is the only true (uHtett, una) one; H Is of direct 
divine iu'^titinion, built im the apo-tU s cluwi-n by 
Chrtsit himself, aud on their bucce!»>urs», dcaceudcd 
fhMn them, in an uninterrupted series, by airfrltual 
peneralinn or ordination {<<;-!ix!n it Ikis 

been culled lo lie uni%ei>»<il (citt/iolirti) bolii in time 
and space, aud to receive into its bo»som all those 
who fulfill the conditions which Christ attached 
to eninuKe into his community, unto il is j;ranled, 
ihrouirh its instruments of grace, the iwjwer to 
make man the child of Ckid, to help him to f uldll 
his religious destiny and to tiauctify him {(ceUnia 
mM(ii). But, to do thin, the church must be every- 
where rocognhEabie, external and visible {ectktia 
externa, eiMfrilw). To this end It has received, 
in the fundamental features of it, a definite ct>n- 
atitution, with the church's central point in the 
bishop of Rome, the successor to the priority 
confcrml by Christ on I'l ti r. that is to say. to the 
primacy among the upo^tics, uud therefore, in the 
bishop of Rome as the visible vicar of Chrixt. 
Hence the church is an terlndii, aiffurlioi, iijt'inli'lini 
Jiunuina. In oidi r thut theehuixh may not err 
In matters fx riaining to the faith, thut is, in gen- 
end, in its teaching, concerning all those dcxtrines 
on the acceptance of which mendwnship in the 
Christian community depends (the dogtnu8 of the 
chiuch), or in thoee precepts the oUMsrvauce of 
which is a condition to the salvation of the Indi- 
vidual (the fundumeiitul dot iiim s ,if iMMiaU), it 
is, by the constant dwelling within it of the iloly 
Ohost. endowed with Infallibility for all time 

(rrr/- «i'<i in/'i'li^tilix). Tliu^. tin- Catholic cliun li 
represents itself, not merely »u» a tubjutice com- 1 
nunlty of Christian believers, but also as an 06- | 
Jtrti'ir community, as the oi,/i/ ,.rt,rnat vM6/<' in- 
stitution founded by Christ for the reaUtaOun oj 
kit kingdom. Its foundation is the doctrine of 
faith and morals pri.< laiin> d by Cllri^t himself, 
and jircMTved. tirst, la tin- n roirm/.i d siicred l««>k.H 
of the New Ti^stament (Bible), whirJt, acconliug 
to the uidversal iM lief of the < liUK h. were written 
under divine inApintlion, and secondly, in the oral 
tradhitm of the church. The church is, accord- 



I ingly , the fulfillment of the pnmiiae made by God 

after llie fall, tln' iii-titutiou for which he jm pared 
the wuy under the old dt^peusutiou; so thut Chris- 
tianity is not the abolition but the fulfillment of 
.Tudai-ni; and therefore the sacred ImmiIvs of the 
lalUr (tbe Uld Testament) in a» far as they do nut 
e.\( lusively relate to national, ceremonhd and liko 
ttflairs, pre>ierve their nulhoritv in Chrisiiatdtv. — 
Hence the aim and objt'i i of the church is iiul the 
establishment of an earthly Iclngdom; it is not ft 
kingd< >m of this world ; its interests are not secular, 
but religious and spiritual; its mission is to rej>toro 
harmony between the cravings of the sensitive fisc- 
ulty and the commands of God, to bring it to pasa 
that the individual, through faith, and through 
the grace ai eorded liy CkhI to all, may trill his own 
I Hidvutiuu, and with freedom, by works conforma- 
I ble to the fallh, labor for his salvation. Accord- 
ii>_' l'> the teaching of the Catholic church, it in 
not mere faith In Clirbt that insures salvation, but 
faith In ChrlKt, and works cormponding to that 
faiih; a life in. aiul conformable to. the faith. Al* 
though, act ording to it:* dogmus, entrance into ilS 
conmmnion is a condition to salvaliott {extra eo- 
r'l^iam u'lUit milnf). the attaching of the conse* 
(pieiices winch fulh>\v tie- nori lullillmeiil of that 
condition presuppoties kiioul, di;e, and an act of 
the will refusing to enter it. lleiuc the < Inin h 
th>es not C4)ndemn those «>f a faith other than il8 
own. — In this world, the cliuieh fulfills Its task 
thr«>ugh the mediation of a visible institution, and 
tlirough means, connerled with vi!<ible symbols 
and forms; visible, iK-caiiM.' intended for men who, 
as visible, extenud beiug>, are bound to aud can 
not escape such forms. Those of the church who 

hav e i inli d tlieireartlUy c-are< r. iniiiu diately enter 

into a btuie of pi>rfection, of beatitude in the con- 
templation of Ood (church triumphant), or remain 

in a middle .state of i>nri(lcaiion (puruatory), (the 
chunh sulTering), These, together with the faith- 
ful in this world still working out thdr salvation 
in the earthly struggle (chunh miiitaniK con-titute 
the conuimuion of saints (eomimuiio tanctoruin); 
through this ( omnmnlon the merits of the aalnta 
may be applied to those on earth, and the prayers 
of the living avail IhoH* undergoing the purifica- 
tion of purgatory. Oidy the church on earth 
(the church militant) lias anything to do with 
human law. It enters Into the domain of Inw be- 
cause of the action which it desires to anil must 
exereiso on men. even on all men, because of the 
external means it employs, and finally because of 
its compact, visible orgaiii/ation. Ibit iis mis- 
sion, nevertheless, is not an earthly aud human 
one: lience. by its very nature. It Is not dependent 
on any power whatever, nor conditioned by imy 
such tM)Wer; the church muiit fuidll its mission, 
wherever and as soon as it has the means to fulfill 
it; be<im.sc with the possibility to fidlill it (nines 
its duty to fulfill it. As repird- the individual 
CathoIi<-, the external fultillnietit of his duly con- 
sists in the life in the ciiurch, and a< < ording to 
the leachiugH uf ihe chuixh. Au<l this sui>imi.scs : 
partidpati«» In esterml divine wonlUp (eiiftiM); 
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participation in tbe tnMnfl of grace, in each ac- 
cording to tJif (in uinstnncfs of lift- (llii- sncra- 
ments) ; Uie f ultilUueut of the commauds which 
the church teaches as dfreetif dtvioe, or trhfoh H 
procliiima ItseJf by virliK' (if i lie power grntilcd it 
<profc»dion of the dujjiuua of the churdi, uud ob- 
flcnranoe of the precepts of morals). When the 
actsof in<livirlu:ils an- (.xti-nKil, tin y bcronu- siilt- 
ject to huiuiiu law {j'unim txltmuiu); but wlicu 
these acts are entirely internal, they belong to tlic 
domain of consfioncc ( fovini iutunum). — II. 
C'»iJ<lil"li"n Olid AtdniitUtKitiiiii of (he Church. 
1, Pcr»iJH». The constitution of till- cliurch. or of 
the society which constitutes the chun h. is that 
of a iKicitUu iiutquaUt, as ft was calU'<l rvt n in IIk' 
middle ages. That coc-icty is divided into two 
dlflcrent and aeparate clawcs : first, the clergy, 
the body which embraces all persona chosen to 
guide tlic clmnh. to ailminister tlie means of 
grace left it, and to act as inetliators of eulvatioa 
to hidlTiduals; and secondly, the laymen, the peo- 
ple, tlie ( I ( tivc IxMlyof the faithful, suhjcet to 
the gitidance of the clergy. Sometimes the for- 
mer are called the teadilng, ruling or governing 
church, and llie latter the leaiiiiiiLr or olx-yinj:; 
t'hurch. The murk that dtstlngui^he.s these classes 
each from Uie other. Is ordination, licstowed on 
the deriry l>y u M-h<>p. wliirli i- m>; it were, an 
jict of N|)irinial gi ii< raiion. and of itself confers 
the faiMiiiy (j'lcfiltiiM npin't'iaUg) ot administering 
or di^pl■n«ing the spiritual means of gnicc be- 
queathed to the chureh. There h a gradation in 
holy orders, according as this administration of 
the sacraments, or means of grncc, by the very 
nature of that admfnislntion, supposes a i>ower 
\vhi( h doe^ not reside in man as such, and which, 
therefore, can not be acquired or conferred with- 
out the indwelling capacity to confer it, in the 
pers<3n who confers it ; or aedmliii;.' as it nniy 
be exercised by purely humun faculties. Tbe 
priests {pretbifteri, aaerrdote*), through the sacra- 
nu iit of holy OrdiTs (the external sijrn consisting 
iu the imposition of hands by the bishop, the ia- 
voeaiion of the Holy OhoMt, and anointment), re- 
ceise the grn< e and cs]M < i;illy the power of chanif- 
ing the bread and u iiic into theboiU' and bh«iil of 
('liri>-!. and henee of performing the sa< r«d func- 
tion which i.s the c»'ntral point of divine worsliip 
in the Catholic church. They are intnLsted with 
the guidance of the life of tin- church in detail. 
Above the priests stand the bishoim, as suoceswors 
of the apostles, endowed with the plenitude of the 
priotlH'ii.l, a pleiiitU'lr wliii h m;iiiift sts it-elf in 
the spiritual power to grant admission into the 
ranks of the clergy, and <9tperlal!y into the priest- 
h"od and epis<'(ipal('. The l'i-lll>].^ 1m ( nine siieh by 
virtue of a Hin-ciai net called cun.secraiion, luidaru 
lookeil upon as the holdem, nG(>i>iiMirlty and un- 
conditionally called for the ;roviTi)ni< iit of tlie 
church, of the fullne-s of power tl<'|M. -it. d in the 
chiireh. From \\\v I li simps the Other memlH«rs of 
th<- 1 li rsT}' deriv.- tln ir |M>wer>*. as wi H as the e.\- 
terual right (culled juriMiirtin iu tlie language of 
the dktuth) of exercishig the spiritual facultiea 



I which have been granted them. The episcopate 
' is, therefore, the exclusive guide and ruler of the 

I church, and this by virtue of its position in ths 
church: its pr>wor is the ordinaiy ir<rr' kioxffv. 
and hence is also called, by way of eminence. /-/ ■ « 
tUetio ord. Hurut; if any one else is invested with 
an analogous authority, it ia only by way of llo> 
lion. The priestly and episcopal dignity is indi-l 
ibly stamped <m the individual; or. iu theological 
language, it impresses on the aoul a eharaeter tV 
(Mfhi'h's, so that the priest or the b!.sh<)p may, in- 
deed, be deprived of his right as such, but never 
of his purely spiritual power. Hence there al 
ways exists between them and laymen a profound 
spiritual inefluceablc difference. Below the priests, 
tliere are six other grades of the clergy (di'acons, 
fiubdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, leaors, ostiartes), 
the members of which have no similar apedfle 
functions to pi rfonn, and to whom, on that ar 
count, the indelible character of the priesthood is 
not imputed. Thdr duties, in our day, in the 
church, are practically iKitliing; but in themselves 
these duties consist in taking core of the poor, at- 
tending the sick, and in dlseharging the humbler 
servir< s in the church, .\mong the clergy aro 
n'( koned, morirover. all who have received the 
tonsure, and who aro thus externally disiingtiished 
from laynien. The clerury are further dividt d info 
the ^•"•'//'»r clergy, and the r>;i"l<ir vlvrgy. In-long- 
ing to the reliu'ioiis orders. The former embrace 
i all who are subject only to the law applicable to 
the clergy, and, speaking relatively, to the law ap- 
plicable to all the faithful in general; tlie latter in- 
clude all tlimn who live in accordance with a par* 
ticular rule (rrf/ula, hence elerut regulnri$) obllga* 
tory upon them only by virtue of their own v(d- 
untary act. A jxtrson Ijclongiug to a religious or 
monastic body need not have r^eived any of tb« 
degrees of holy onlers, so that here the differcnoa 
is not a practi^ one. — The seven de^es of holy 
ordera are divided into the hl^er orden (prletls. 
' deacons and subdeucons) and minor orders. All 
I of them confer certain rights and impose duties 
which it is not necessary to enumerate here. — 
.\l the summit of the episcopate, as head of the 
church, is the pope. The pope and the bisho|)« 
are the noceasaT)' , i 1 1 1 1 f i h > ident rulers of tbe ch urch. 
They rcpn.'sent the leaching, governing church. 
Their reprcj^-ntation of the church taki>s place in 
a general council; smh council can U'-t. iu the 
very nature of things, be always nor ev( o fre- 
quently a«i8emb1cd. Hence, from the beginning, 
the L;ui l.iiiee of the church by the episcojiate was 
pract icaily this: each bishop ubtaiucd (and obtains) 
a portion of tbe domain of the church, as bis ex- 
clusive field of activity, withiu which he executes 
tlie missicm of the church as teacher, priest and 
administrator of its laws. To the eplaoopal oflloe. 
' ilicfMily and fuiidami tilal one in the govermnem 
j of the church, there Imve in lime been a.s8oeiatt"d 
I other aulboridea or bodies, the cxistenceof which, 
I not restitiL' oil any ncf-f ssjty, is a result of hislnr- 
I ical d<'Velopment. and consequently remains sub- 
I joot to that development in the future. —Bnoo 
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tbe coQstituUoiMl and adnlnutrativc organism of 
the ehnrCi! != tfae followfng: The territorial donuif n 

of the cliurch in (livi(l<'(l into dioi i -M";. Tlu> oc- 
cupaut and ruler of each diuccse or 8ve is a bisbop 
{tpba^nutliaeetamu.ordinariuMy Bevienil dloceaes 
con^ftitutc an tt't'lrsia^tiral iirDvinci- (jn-'H-i.in'tt re- 
ekuattira) uudvr a iiK'trupolitua. who, however, is 
only a judge of second resort, who U empowered 
to visit the dioceses of his stifTniiraiis. irovrriu-il hy 
clearly defined provisions, wlio has Ixsidcs a few 
Other powers, but whose otlice hiu by uo means 
a romplotc iutmncdiiite degrtv of nuthorily. In 
the curly days of the ehurcli. nevcnd provinces 
constituted ft piitriarchiUe (Italy, the Roman; one 
At Constantinople, and one iit Jerusalem, AnUochia 
«nd Alexandria respectively). The modem p»tri- 
archatcs, those nicniidiu il tlioM' til" \'< iiicennd 
LiBbon, and that of the Armeuiitiu and 3Iarunites, 
are metvly nominal, and without any Juridical 
imivirtaii* !■ — The union of the bishojK with the 
popo is eilecled by the constant iutercounM.* that 
aattmlly resuUa from the ever-recurring need of 
papal acts and d ' c isjoiis for llic him iuI dioec!M'.s, 
And al>o by the duty of the onlinaries of present- 
ingthemaelves from time to time before the }M»pc, 
topivean iK< oiiiit of tlie condition of their di<K'('.(< 
in every til ill;; that ]Hrtains to the ehurch. by llie 
trndtoy out of papal le^^tes; but, above all, by 
the ooth of fldelity or oath of oliedience, which 
every bi«hop takes to the jiope at his rousccmtion. 
Finally, the iiitcrtourse of tlie i>ope with the faith- 
ful (both ecclcsiasiic.H and laymen) affords him a 
means of obtaining information concerning the 
condition of the several cliun ht s, sinrr i vi ry one 
is free, subject, of course, to rational rules, to 
«ommQnlcate with the pope. — In the guidance 
and ui'vi rnment of the diocese'* the l>i>lj()ps are 
as&isted, to Jar at tlie entire duietae u conctriud: 
1. By chapters {metropolitan cbaptera, cathedral 
chapter*, etc ) Tlu'^r spnni'T by deirrc^ s from 
the clergy of the bihliops city, and luirticulurly 
IhNn the clergy of the Ushop's c hurch: from the 
idxth to the ninth century, tliey b d a life iti com- 
mon {.ritit coiiuii>iiiiy\. alter the p.iiurn of monks, 
aubject to a ride; later they axMiined, more and 
more, the character of inde|)cndcut corporations, 
a character which they still retain. The Imliop is 
re<]uired to obtain their cou'^ent to certain acts, 
and to seek their advice as toothers; leaving thote 
case* out nf considerntlon. cases which are dis* 

f inctly detliied in llie of thcchurch, the liislio)) 

is not bound by the chapters ncMT obliged to choose 
hift assistants In the administration of his dioresc 
from anion.: them, nltlinui:!! pnu tically be di..^so 
«trery where. 2. Thti \'u-ar>> y:vixvml{rirnra gtiu ra- 
Irs). who were originally, particuhirly in Oermany, 
appdnted aaa counterpoi-^e to ihr ( v-c'^'-ive juris- 
diction of the archdeaeous, and who by tiegK'es 
maintained their puaiilon as penuanent assistants 
by n-ason of the great extent of tlie diocest-s and 
the fri <pient absence of the bi-liops. H. SulTrajian 
bisho|>s (linarM in pontifictiUfmn). Tln se an- n-al 
bishojis, ronf>ecrHte«l with a title to diucescs which 
formerly existed, but which are now in the hands 



of the infidels (in Asia and Africa). These bisliopa 
are appointed by the pope at the request of the 

lii-lii>li, and, as nriiidafaries of the lij>liop, perform 
episcopal spiritual functions. They aie given only 
to cardinal liishoprlcs, to great dioceses, and to 
thoM' in wbir-h siu li fmlTnigan bisln.p-* :irr' tntdi 
tioual. 4. UtHcials, with the siune historical devel- 
opment and position as the vicars general, but lim- 
ited to the exercise of juridical authority. — In our 
days a fornjal tribunal for this puipoM.' is usually 
appointed (with a president and at least four coun* 
cilorH), a tribunal which tiie bishop ctmsiitutes as 
bo wishes. In like manner, there is gcnemll}' ap- 
pointed !in official Ixnly for the administration of 
the diocese, uiuicr the presidency of the ordinaiy 
or of his vicar general. — Far tk« teparate dUtrieU. 
The dioce-ies are di\ idetl into an lult atierii-^, dean- 
eries, and district vicariates, at the head of which, 
named by the bishop (also by the clergy of the 
di(H( !\Md ( on tinned by the bishop), there is 
un urch-pricsi, deun and district vicar, to whom 
belongs the supervision of the clei|^ In thefar 
office, of their niond coniluet, the ndniini>tration 
of the pro|)erty uf the chun h, and, us a rule, the 
schools for the children of the people. The dean, 
etc., is reipiire<l to visit his district every year, and 
con^ ientiously to rejiorl its condition and the stale 
of its accounts, and tOOXamine the parish Inioks; 
he is the medium of Communication of the bishop 
with the clergy, and of the addresses or petitions 
of the latter to the episcopal authorities. He has 
no jurisdiction, but only the right to make ex- 
postulations, remonstrances, etc. A district of 
this kind embraces an indefinite uuinlHT<if par- 
ishes {parocAta), each governed by a parish priest 
(/NtroeAfM). The parish priest, accordingly, is the 
most im{>ortant helpmate of the bishop. The 
1 parish priest lias, as as^>lstants, vicars, chaplains, 
curates, etc., who are appointed and removed by 

the bi'-liop. — 2. Offjirtn <>f fhi Chnrrh'.f Aftioii. 

It clearly follows, from what has Ixen said, that 
thelifeof the individual. in its totality, Is theprop- 

' er objrct of the action of the clinrcb. ina-much 
as the miviion of the ( hiircli (onsi-is in this; to 
remove all oontradirt ion, in man, iH twieii his will 
and the commands of GihI, that is, to bring per- 
fwt harmony iiUo all his actions. Its efforts, 
therefore, by no nu-ans aim at doing away with 

I natural (national, iM>litical)rvhaions or conditions, 
hot only at bringing them hito harmony with 
Chri'-tian coiiditionN. thai i^. at nlsing the prin- 
ciples, ideas and maiims that move individuals 
and nations In their doings, to the height of 
Christian prinripli i.h a< and maxiiii':. Hence it 

1 strives not to remove or destroy the external, 8|ic- 

I clal, peculUr stamp given to individuals and na- 
lion- liy their charu ti r. land and ctini.ilf ; but 

I only to c oncentrate them, in their linal end, on the 

I gold to wbi( h religiim tends, that Ls, on the world 
beyond. This •-udiciently explains why the cliun h 
ha-i eiidcavond to leave its impnss, and actually 
has left it, on all nations, on their dilTercnt classes 
and on their condition, changing and transforming 

1 them; why it has endeavored to bunisli, and, by 
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its influence, for the most part, has banished, from 
civil, ptnal, public and itttemationat law. evcrj' 

lii iiiciple wliich was l>;i>< (l on In mI lien views, or 
was ia conflict with its uwn principles, or which 
fltond as an external obstacle in the way of the 
full il.Mlopmr'iit of U'i <l<n iriiH'. It is inlilliL-i'Wf, 
tUut the church CQticuvureil tu exert, and actually 
exerted, a direct influence here, because It con- 
fiidi'rt'd that in tliis manner it could ino>;t fittinirly 
secure the actual ojuration and rufonnncnl of 
Christian prin< iiil< <. ThiiH. during; the middle 
nLf<'*», we wt' un iuliuity of olijcrts diuvvu into its 
doiuitiu, with which, at ii lir>t glance, it would 
seem to have nothing to do. ^Icn, iu our day, are 
accustomed to look upon all this as a transcending 
of IK)W(T. as evidence of the usurpation of the cler- 
gy, and the aniMiioii of po|H>s; they forirct. that in 
looliing at it throu<;h the s]K>ctacl«a of the nine- 
teenth century they arc jiid^rina: not historically. 
]»tit (inly critically. I>i riii il i; i mm nnt hr. iliat all 
civilized nations have bceo educated by the Cath- 
olic church; that through It a Christian founda- 
tion was pivcn to the slatr, and a newdvili/atinn 
iutruduced into all tlic detuirtmenta of social life 
and of the life of the law. How deeply the neoes- 
nily of the position the church !t--uMii <1 In ri'. was 
rt*ttl( <l in Ihc cin um-JiaiKTS of tlic liiiic uu«l iu the 
mission of tlit- cliun h and the state, in those ages, 
is »ulliciL-nt1y evinced by the fact, that this action 
of tlu- church met with almost no op|M>sition. All 
ri -i^tani e before the sixteenth cenlurj* was di 
nxtvd only against certain matters of detail. But, 
although the practical action of th« church still 
may cvtcnd. ih- liistorieally haa extended, into 
every sphere, it am not be Ignored thai its direct 
action, so far as Its end and mission are concerned, 
lias not .s(> broad an aim now, and that consr' 
queutiy no place in things nou-csscntial belongs 
to it. tliat none such ia necessary or can appear 
nm-isary to it, and that it has no rii:ht to Mich a 
place. H iili< r < m the direct, immediate and ever- 
legitimate aim of the church be this and this only; 
man in his moral and rclijiious relation"?. If the 
church here attains its object, harmony will of 
Itself follow. Nothinjr, therefore, would Iw more 
foolif^h than for the clergy of the Catholic church 
to long for the recovery of worldly right"*, honors 
and titles, as did the .lews for the fle«li pots of 
£g}-pt. If the clergy be truly spiritual, and not 
worldly. If tlu y keep in view, not only In the pul- 
pit, Imi in their own body, alone and in connec- 
tion with oiliern, the honor of Gml, the f<alvation 
of their neighbor, and. finally, their own supreme 
end and c^t . eni; if they only do all this, honor, 
and, what i^> of ]»trumount im|Mjrluuee, their own 
greatest etflcienry for the elevation of society, will 
W Ix tter se<-ured tlmn if human laws prrM ribiil 
that any liotnaire shoidd be paid them. — Ib iice. 
wliat immetli itely and necev-arily • onu-** within 
the pnivini e of thcchurch is, in the first phuv, the 
preachiniT <if the divine word, that is, inHlniction 
in the Christian relijion. Its founder has im- 
posed on it the imperative duty to preach the 
word, and, therefore, given it the ri^t to do to. 



j It may, indeed, for a time be prevented, by dr> 
I cumstaaces lieyond its control, from exercising- 

j that right, but it can never, in principle, abandon 
1 it, nor require any external recognition of it. Thia 
task of the church is called the j)ote$ta$ maffbtrrU. 
To it belongs the iTli^ious insifnetiun of its im m- 
bcrs, whether itnparied in higher inbtitutious of 
leamingor In public schools, sipce it would be in- 
consistent to want the church, and at the same 
time to (pie»>ti(m U» exclusive riyiht of in««Jruciioii 
in the faith. If there be no doubt in this matter, 
there is a dnul)t as to how far the influence of the 
church iu the ])ul>lic schools should extend. 
one will assert that the public schools have simply 
the duty to equip the cliUd with knowledge. They 
are also called upon to e«Iurate and to train it. In 
the proper sense of the word; Itut educ;»tiou with- 
out religious principles is a radically vicinun one. 
It ia likewise manifest, that, alnoe the majority of 
young iK-ople, on leaving the schools, cease accu- 
mulating fresh stores of knowledge, what they 
have acquired at school remains widi most men 
the basi.s of their actions through life. But from 
this it clearly follows that the church, in rojit-ct 
of the public schools, can not confine itself to the- 
fa-^k of IU' r.'ly imparting religious instruction, but 
must claim and li tve a considerable influence in. 
the businc."isof > dur cion ingeneral.* The meaaa- 
cmployed by the clmn h in theexcrciseof its func- 
tions as teacher, are religious in.stniction to the 
youth at school (teaching of the catechism), in the 
church (Sunday school teaching), scnnous, in- 
struction by pastoral letters, etc., and, Anally, by 
IxKjks. — When, through ix-ligious teaching, tbo 
soil has been prepared for a Christian life, the 
individnal in the Catholic church la kept for* 
« ver mindful of his duties by tlie means left by 
Christ, fur the sauctiticaliou of the different sit- 
uations In life. The power to administer thesfr 
means is the jmttftn* <ir<lhii.t. The means are 
the seven sacniment.s (e.\ii inal symbols), insti- 
tuted by Christ, to which is altnchcHi an inward 
grace; throtigh one of which (baptism) man is 
intriMluced into the church after birth; through 
another of which he i.s strengthen wi fi>r the serv- 
ice of Ood by the Holy Ghost (confirmation); rea- 
cued from his lapse into sin, the consequence of 
Inmian frailly, by a third (|K'nance); by a fourth, 
the eucharist, ho partakes of the body and blood 
of the Incarnate Ood. By matrimony, a fifth, he- 
i"i sanctilied and strengthene<l for the nattind alli- 
ance of the family. By holy orders, the sixth, 
those called thereto are endowed with the gifla 
necessjirj' for a particular sjiiritual alliance witb 
the church. Finally, by extreme unction, on Ua 
death ImhI, the Catholic is pn-pan-d ftir his exit 
from this world. In a word, iu all the situations 

• We h«Te here tniii«l«t*<<l the Omnan VotkMchulfH fej 
public ixhool*. Id wrUiat! tho article Dr. v. ScbulUt ctTUla^ 
did not h«Te in view tli« public seboola of tbt United 
in pwtkulsr. The reMawAvIr Is s idMial teMrisd for the 
iR-oplc. It MenM CCTtatn that what Dr. v. flciails ssia <f 
Uw AttltaAs of ths Catholic rburch toward Me VtXkmduitt ie 
tm* «f Ita sttHads lowMd tka imbUeadMolianhsllallit 
atstc«,-aift. 
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of Hfe the Cathrilic is criiiflcd by the loving Imnd 1 
of hi* moUicr, the churcli. Besides the Micra- 
ments. hereto belong ftlio the whole esieriMl di* 

vine worship (wonh^ nii'l litiitLrv). ;iriil what is 
conmrleil with It (mcmnu-utuls. <Tn-iu<>nits. fir.). 
— The exercise of tbew two powi-rs. the ;>«>i'< »^/j.< 
mnf/i.-Urii anil the pott-gtnn onliiti.t, n'«|uin's a n t- 
tle<i order of things. The eNtablishnient nnd de 
Telopnu'iit of tlie latter, on the biusis of the funda- 
mcDlul principles givca by Christ, given with the 
church itself, as well as its enforcement, consit- 
tule the third power of the chunh. I lie iftixfitit 
jurimUetiuiM, or governiiK tit. in the proper scn>e 
of the term. This tri|)le ]x>wer. In Its totality, 
reside^ in the epi-*t-o|wte, the bisln'p-i. Tlw y '' , 
jurudictioim, from tlie very nature of the ca.se. \» 
chiefly that activity of the church which Is exte^ 
n:illy npjKircnt. nnd, far that reason. iiio>it rn|i.ibU' 
of juridical devclnptiuut, uud wliii h in fact has a 
part in that development. In the exerri»e of this 
p<'>wer the eliMrcli efitrts the dmnaiti of . and 
comes in contucl with slati-n. individuals and re- 
ligious bodies separated from it. The principal 
deportments of this Juriiulietion arcthclegiNlalion 
and admintstration of the church, parrieularly the 
creation and filling of eiTlesiasticai oihi eH. ihe su- 
perviaion of the administration of the clergy, the 
exercise of the judicial authority of the church 
over the clergy and l.iiry. and the adniini.stralion 
of the property of the church. — 8. Legal Rules 
ftr Sxle$liulie Adminutrailon. The eocleshistlcal 
law is the sum tot.il of the principles according; to 
which the church lives and acts in its internal and 
external relations. Its sources are. In the first 
]>larf. the positive divine pnrepts contained in 
the New Te>.tamet)t. wliich are, liowcver. tin a 
matter of course, but few, because Christ gave 
only the broad outlines of the constitution of the 
chun h. the development of which. a.s indeed the 
development of all law, is the work of lime. In 
the firni centuries of the church the customar}' 
law, resting for the most part on traditions handi>d 
down from tiie time of the apostles, was the most 
abundant source of tlie law of the church, yet one 
which Kubsoquently n eeded before other sources, 
but whii li. at tlie surne time — iM-caase it is the cri- 
ivrioQ in accordance with which all rules are estab- 
Hshed (rules required by special drcumstancen. 
and which nri' therefore gradually develnptfi v ili.it 
traditional customary law, of whii li we are sjieak 
lOig^to of great importance, exists even at the 
present day. and continues to modify many laws 
of the cliun h. It now finds expre>sion in the 
riffeiu tflttiit liueijtlina, which in many points va- 
ries considerably from the stale of things supposed 
by the written law, which latter must take into 
account i ircumslances and the times Tlieie are, 
beitide«, the cniionm. that is, the dccretrs of the 
synods, and the papal constitutloDR. — III. I^h- 

ti'iuH of (he Cufff'h'r f hurrh to yim-Chrintinnx. 

The church, as been shown, matotains litut 
membership In thi* Christian church Is a funda- 
mental condition to the nitninment of the s!ilviitii.ii 
of the itoul. From thia it deduces the right and I 
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1 duty of annoiineinir the gospel to non Christians, 
and of receiving them into iu fold. This activity 
of the church Is dcslguated by the word mittton, 
A congregation in Home. iK-aring the name Cm- 
tjrtfjatio (le I*r"ixi;/<i/itlit Fi'le. l«N>ks after tlie exe- 
cution of this task. To this end thecongregation 
has an institution, in which n»o-*t «if the Asiatic 
and other huiguagi-s are taught, and large reve- 
niiet for the support of missi, diaries. To this 
congregation, under the guidance of the pope, are 
subject all countries, in which the church is either 
not tolerated at all. or in which it has not yet been 
able to attain the full development of iu legal or- 
ganization. Such countries are called term mi$- 
. .v/'./iM, in rontr.nlistinetion to coiiniri*"* wlii( li are 
ruled by the conuuon law of the church and by 
the regular hierarchy, and which are ttrrm smNt 
a]M»tti>lir,r. The system of church government in 
miiksionary countries must, from the very luilure 
of the case, lie dictated more by prudence (tlic cir* 
cumstanees of place. lime, climate, poliiieal con- 
stiluti«m, the stage of eivili/alion of Ihe people) 
than by the strict letter of the law As means of 
conversion, instniction only is admitte<l; all com- 
pulsion, etc. , is excluded. Tlie violent conversion 
of certain German tribes (the Saxons), by Charle- 
mague. that of the Jews in Spain, aud other and 
similar conversions, did not proceed from tbo * 
cliurch. although a few itxlividual bislmps may 
ix.-rhupa have approved of them. Such conver- 
sions are sufficiently explained by the views held 
in those tin»'s, wliieli knew only Christian so< i< iy 
(the eccle8iastici>-|)olitical), and when (.tales con- 
ddered it m matter of duty to convert all non- 
Christians, even against tlielr will. Bui from the- 
point of view of the church, only man's free will 
can call for admittance Into the church. — It wan 
an altogether different matter, when in many coun- 
tries, during the middle ages, the .lews were or 
dertnl by the imiih-s, at certain seasons of the year, 
to listen to Christian sermons, that they might 
become acquainted with Christianity This was 
considered legitimate, iMf iiiise the duly of taking 
care that the truth should not remain hidden from 
the Jews was acknowledged. The Jewa wcn> tn|. 
crated and i^n'teeted by the po]K s ntid bishops 
more than by any olhent, so llial. relatively speak- 
ing, there are now more Jews living In countries 
fonncrly Catholic, and particularly in countries 
ruled by dignitaries of the church, than in others. 
But non-Christians, because tliey have not re- 
ceivetl baptism, stand in no relation to the cliurch. 
For the Mune reason (hey are n<tl 8ul>ject to the 
laws of the eliureh, nor can they, a.s such, bn 
judged by the church. But tiie church, never- 
theless, considers non Christians bound by the 
laws which it calls divine, because engraved on 
the heart of every man. When, acconiingly. 
there Ix question in hs forum of the righifulnewi 
of any act. the church dms not decide it by its 
]M»itive laws, hut by the dictates of thejuMdiri- 
nnm; for instance, it oonslden the mairhige of 
non Chriittlans indissoluble. Tlie matrimmiial im- 
I pediments created by the divine law (as. fur hi> 
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stance, the impcdiincuts iKtwecn thoM !n tiie as- 
cending and descending linen, between brothers 
and sisters, viv.) the church rcjnxrds as hmdiui; on 
noD-C'hri.slians. With regard to the admi!>.siun of 
£rown-up non-Christ iaofl to her fold, the church 
maintains that reli^iiotis conviction only is ncceft- 
«ary, but uut any dctinitc u-^v or further require- 
ments. Since all compulsion must be rcgunli d as 
illegilimate, it is not permitted by tho Catholic 
church to baptize the chlldmi of non-Chrhxians. 
as fur instance, those of Jewi-'h ]>aii ii;nL'e. airiiinst 
the will of their parents, but it inj>li>U» that a bap- 
tized child shall receive a Chrislian education. — 
Dating from the early centuries of the Christian 
era, and from the middle ages, there etili cxiat a 
numlKT of laws which forbid the Intcfcourae of 
Cat holies u iih non ('hri>ii.ins. or which restrict 
»uch iulercoui'se lo the uhMjlul«'ly uci-cssary; but 
which forUd, hIk)V(> alt, certain kinds of familiar 
inteiOOUrBe with such i>ers<ms (as the service ns 
houM maids, man wrvants, nurses, etc.), anil 
which further absolutely forbid huclt intercourse 
with the Jews. Prohibitioiia of this kind existed 
until recent times in a few statefi (in Austria imtil 
th(! sununer of 1859, but they were ni>t cnfnrce<li. 
and they still exist in several Italian states, in 
Spain, etc. The reason of such prohibitions, dat 
• inu fr early times, Wiis the daniri r to tlx' faith 
which that iulercourbu ueceiisarily involved, so 
long as the Christian religion had not attained to 
full recojrnition, and so hnij; as papmisui hail not 
entiri-ly disapiK'an<l. With the Christian htate 
this reason ceased to exist, when in the Neo I.aiin, 
Germanic and Slavonic states the heathen r> ii^inn 
was no longer tolerated. As reasons for the m.iiii- 
teuance imd renewal of the><' pmhibitions in ca--e 
of the Jews, may be uUe-ied the cmliarrassint; 
situations in which wrvants might be placed, 
the (liiUpT that they mijrht become indilTereiit 
to their religion, particularly when not kept to 
the obscnrancc of It, or that they should be com- 
pctled to In ar it ridieuled. etc. The civil ci>n 
dition of the Jews dues not concern the church, i 
For, although the state hi nuuiy of its laws relat- 

ing to the enianeiiiation of the Jews places itself ' 
iu coutriidictiun with the principles of the Chris 
tian state, this implies no injury to the church m 
long as •^Mi h laws do not affect the devi lopinciil of 
the church, anil mj lorn; as the ChriMiau fuuntla 
tionsof states receive no injury from them. For 
I Gon<iidcr that the state hiw indeed the powfr but 
not the right to put it>.elf in 8u<-h contradiction.* 
Yet it implies no injurj- to the church that the 
ata^e docs not impose aqy legal restrictiona on 
IntcrmurBe with Jews, the church having always 
tolerated >u( h intercourse, and considered it una- 
voidable. On the other hand, the Catholic church 
can not be forbidden to employ suitable means 

• In onr opinion, niri-itiisiify i« not fiiilv thf ba*i« hnt Ihc 
livirik' • l- 'ii.-iii .if <.iir <niii7:<ti<iti; y. r tli>' /•'/.// fnumlaii.in 
of tbr il, • f. 11.1) hy tiny iiu'an" ri -t on i liri^-iiiinln T!ic 
•tJtr 111. I ;;r..\vn cut «r' tin i li in li. nor U[xiii thi' . hr.n ti, 
bat i» (-imi(il<-tcl)- tiwli-puwivnt of Uic laiur aud of het dug. i 
SUM.— BLOanCBLL I 



to prevent her children from being exposed to 
unneeestiary danger to their faith, and hence can 

!!of he prohibited to warn them against the fa- 
miliar intercourse referre<l lo above. 1 am, how- 
ever, of opinion, that we ought to regard the 
ccclesiiwstical laws which punish this intercourse 
with censures (ecclesiastical punishments) as abro- 
gated by a tltniti tilth (jt tiintlU (general disuse), by 
reason of the altered circumstances of the times, 
as well as because of the modern developawat of 
the state — IV. J{i l>ifi»n of the OithoUc Churek to- 
wurd Ute Greek, ProUsiatU and otiur VhritUan 8eet9. 
It follows from what has been said, that the CatlKH 
lie church consiilers itself as the church, and c<in- 
tequcntly as the only church foundinl b}' Christ; 
that it maintains its doctrine to bo the ChrMan 
dcK-trine, and every deviation from it as trior ; 
that its fundamental constitution, according to 
its dogma, is the one whi«^ waS given by Christ 
to his church, and that the non-recognition of the 
latter and of the hist(»ricidly devclop«il jxnvers of 
thedi in \\ implies unl.iwfiil opposition to Christ 
and to his church. Since the church not only 
exacts an inward, but also an external, vlnble 
acceptance of Christianity, any deviation from its 
teachings, or non-recognition of it, not only bean 
tlie character of a sin. but Is the subvendon of the 
!e'.::d onler of things, and hence has the character 
of a crime. From the nature of the ca^e, it la 
imposaible to atfanlt ft will in opposition to the 
r inmh, knowing it to be the only true church. 
For this reo-sou the church looks up<»n the volun- 
tary rejection of its doctrine as the crimeof htretjf 
(from ai/jfTy, to choos<'). that is. the non-accept- 
ance of its entire (iojjma. and on the rejection of 
the constitution of the chun h (esiwciidly of the 
))rimacy of tho bishop of I{ome) as the crime of 
and punishoB the same by exclusion from 
lliechuri h; and preveriUes to the Christian state 
the obligation on its part to take actiim against 
such crimes. Such Is the view thnt was maln- 

d ill nil Clii i-lijiii state-, after the pagan rc- 
ligiou had Ik'cu pruhibiteii iu the Uoman empire, 
until the sixteenth cratury; in Ctttliolic countries 
this view continued to bo taken by the Italian 
sitites until the revolution of IboO, and by Sjmin 
and Portug:il: in iion -Catholic states, by Rumia, 
practieally ; by Swed* n. as to the idiantlonmeiit of 
the Lutheran faith ; and it is well known, that 
England retainetl the same view in part as regards 
the .Vnglican church. But in Germany this view 
was changed after the Pas.sau decree of the fl.ntes 
of the em|>ire (1.m2). that of Augsburg (l.>Vi). 
and the peace of Westphalia (1646). Owing to 
the events of the sixteenth century, the eifects of 
whi( li Were < onflmie<l by the laws of the empiie 
above referred lo, there arose a condition of things 
which had for consequence not only the IndivM- 
ual frei'dom of iH lonjrim: to any one of the tlmH* 
Chri»tiaD confessions (Catholic, Lutheran and He- 
formed), but which also brought about the com- 
plete political equality of Calholii ^ tilld of the 
Catholic church on the one hand, uud of the l*rot- 
estanta and tlic Protestant churah on the other* 
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and even Ihc individual freedom of Christinns, lo i 
not belong to any ChristiBn confession. At the | 
Vikmc- tirm-, hy tlic \uncf of W( sl])li!iliii nml tlu* 
fNtaMi^liimnt t>f iIk- normul year, HV24, a defuiile 
limit wiis put to the external juriHdlcUnn of tM>ih 
the Catholic and Protestant church ovt-r foreiirn 
yet kindred reliirioun iKnlies in the separate terri- 
tories of the enjplre. In constHpience of events 
riDC« ld08, all jurlsdictioa of Uic kin<l has gener- 
ally cenited to exist In Germany. — In this way 
w:vs develop«.'d the equality of individual!^ and 
coofessiona. Ah a consequence of thiH. the rulu 
of tJie caoon law has naturally censed to exist in 
respict to (fcrniiiuy, to Franc r, Ensrlaiid. IloHtiiul, 
Belgium, the L'nitcil Stulv», etc.; becuuac it is im- 
posdble to Tefard aa criminals persons who are 
ImhII and educ.iJed in a Cliri-itian r< Iii:i«nH roin- 
manity. tolerated by the 8tate, on an equal fiMJt- 
Ing with, or even wi(h greater privileges than, the 
Catholic bo<iy.* The church, theivffire, n>gards 
dissenters from her teaching only as erring, as 
kcrretiei mattrittltf. !is they are calle<l in the Ian 
guage of the church. For this reason also tlie 
penal laws of the church, as well an the valitiity 
of oldi-r prohihiiions, respecting the intercourse 
of Catholics with heretics, •have ceased to have 
any force. What is said here of heretics npplien 
aKo to the iioii united Greek ehurcli and its ad- 
herents. That thia is practically so, and that this 
riew has been maintained by the popes, is well 
known to every one ai ijuainled with the govern 
meut of the Catholic church. Herewith has alM) i 
ceased the external jurisdiction of the CathoHc 
cliun h over I*ro1estants and nf)n iniite<l Greeks. 
But w> far as pcnions who sccwle from the Cath- 
olic church to the Greek, or to any other Christian 
< <>nfi -si(.ii <ir sei t, are ennceriied, the Catholie 
church niaiulain.s, i vi ii externally, its own doiriiuit 
Icview, whiehis, the notion of criminal schism, am 1 
of bercs}'. and the applicabilily of the laws of the 
church al)ove referred to. The external applica- 
tion of these laws is natiindly limite<l to the inflic- 
tion of censuix-8 (excommunication), for the rtnison 
tbat the employment of other and temporal pun 
ishments. whii h were formerly alwajra inflicted hy 
the state, has now been aboiMioned. Practically 
these ecclcsiastlcal penalties play no part, except 
wli< nan individual wishes to return to the ( liur< li 
which he hud abuudoncd. Thus, although I'rui- 
cstants and members of the Greek chun^ me no 

l<<ii::er, as sueh. suhjei t to tin- external jurisdie 
lion id the Catholic < lain li. Mill the view of the 
Catholic church cotx erning it.s own domain re 
mains the same. Hy Imptism, even,* one. from 
the church's own jxiinl of view, iK-eonies a m< in 
ber of the soc iety foimdcd by Christ, tli it i-^. <.f 
the Cathohc church, and is subject to iu rcgula- 

• BluniwliJi hen" Inwlis Bolc to the I ffi ci tliai tti- "lata 
Introdartt) ivlkKioiin fr's-drmt into tin- world. Th<- n-tnnrk i» 
trrtslnljr a corrrrt one. Tt;,- principle of llUirty of con- 
science fomxl Itwlf tmo the world Uiroaxli blood, we ml(;ht 
aliMMt U.V, *plt4- of rhun h and aute aatborttlea. ai> a mcaiiR 
**imH to datcnnliM rifhttf, bnt lo ispRsa vfoleiics awl iSfoU- 
•■Mqumli.»-lD. 



tions, whether they rest on the divine Uw or on 
the positive laws of the chnreh, enacted by ▼irtoa 

of file eonstliution of the ehurch, and of the pow- 
er be<iueailK'd to it liy Christ. Ilenee, when, in 
the churc'h's forum, there is question of an act 
done, it d<K'3 not apply those prineiples which 
non-Catholics regard as controlling the case, but 
its own. Practically this la of importance only 
as regards marriage, and the questions resulting 
therefrom in the several spheres of church life. 
For insfaiK e : the niarria-.'e of a Protestant sepa- 
rated from his wife, during the lifetime of the ]ai- 
ter, is regarded by the Catholic chureh as void; 

and a sf>n, the <>tT-]>rinir of sueli a in:irria'^e, eould 
nut, without diHiieusatiou, be admitted to holy or- 
ders, propter irreffuioHtatem e tUfeetn nataUttm. 
Itohviou-Iy follows from what has Iicen said, that 
as regards Greeks and iVoleslunts, in nun-Cath- 
olic countries, the church must look upon the task 
it has to perform as a mi.ssionary one. And so 
it is in re.ility, — For the admission of di.sseuter8 
to the cliurch, which, from the point of view of 
the laws of the Catholic church, is only a return 
to it, the absolute inadmissihility, in a<-eordanco 
with the above exposition, iK-cau-r . t the circum- 
stances of our times and of the obiwlcteness of 
tlie older laws of the church, of all compulsion, 
or the etnploynunt of any means hut instrue 
tioo, must be considered as settled. — The clergy 
of the Catholic church are under no obligation 
to exercise the fiiiu ti' iis of their office for the 
iK-uetii of persons of a belief different from their 
own. In practice this can he asked of them only 

as to li.nptism, marria-je and hnrial, Ue< aii-e their 
other functions can not be performed in favor of 
{N>rsonH not Catholic. As a matter of course, the 
church has no objection to the baptism, by a 
priest, «»f children of I*rotustant.s. at the request 
of tlie parents. In regard to matrimony, the 
church forlwU the marriage; of a Catholic to a 
non-Catholic, whhout. however, attachin;.? to such 
niarriajje any definite, external, e<-elesiastieal pen- 
alty, but it does not permit the marriage of a 
Catholic to a non-Christian, on account of Uie mat- 
ritnonial iinpedinn nt of dilTerence of religion. 
The present slate of tilings in this regard, resting 
on modem papal constitutions, is to the effect thai 
a iinxed m:.rria:.'e may Ik- allowed when It is prom- 
ised that the cducutiou of the children shall be in 
the Catholic religion, and wliea the non-CMholie 
party ]»roniises not to disturb the other in the ex- 
ercise of his or her reliirion f In such a cas*-, that 
is, in the case of a mi Mil maUT^e, a dispensation 
is granted, and the nuptial eeremonv of the Cath- 
olic chureh is allowed to In- pcrfornie«l. Bui if 
the guarantees above n ferred to are not given, the 
Cailiolic priest grants only his so-called passive 
a^iixistanct* in the nuptfad oeremony. The Catholic 
priest may also attend the burial of non-CathoUo 

t Tbrrcare UioaewtKi (-oMr'l<l< r thi* pmrtrinn la conflict 
with the prlocipl'' ••f tlir i qunl ri;.-liUi of confeMUma or 
crxt-df, and of fn-<i!<>tii i>f < i>ii-« t- iir''. But la not Uie mem- 
t>cr of a recoRUizcd Cbrloiian detioailoation, tbs siatatw of 
which h* frnly aenpta^ bouad bj than t 
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Chrlstiani), in his priestly character, but only with 
the onii-v-iion of all ceremonies, which, by their 
very uatur«» can be performed only over deceased 
membera of the church. Bat there is no duty to 
perform siifh ceremonies, on the jKirt of the Cutli- 
oiic priest, as tliat would manifestly imply un- 
qualified comiMiMoB, in view of the fact that 
purely political considenitions do not demand ec- 
clesiastical burial. For this same reason the state 
can not compel the church to ofUcialc at the bu- 
rial of nominal Catholics, whom the law of the 
church deprives of this benefit, or to accord them 
Cniriatian burial. Catholic cemeteries, eampi tane- 
H, are considered as things ecclesiastical. Seces- 
sion from the Catholic churcli, and going over to 
another confession, the Catholic church necessarily 
regards as apostasy and crime. Hence its law ad> 
mtts of no mode of leaving the CathoUe chutclL 
The Catholic church makes admission to its fold 
dapendcat only ou the knowledge of its doctrine, 
<m the free will of the indiTldttal, unoontamfaiated 
by impure motives (:is far as can be ascertained, 
for it is unAble to examine hearts), and on the ful- 
fllUnent of Its preo^Ms. When these conditions 
exiHt, it can not but admit the individual. But 
on this very account the church docs not require 
for admission to its f<rid any definite age, any more 
than it dots the consent of parents, gimrdians or 
of married people, to the change of the faith of 
either; beoau.<4e the conviction of the truth is an 
entirely individual matter, which, by reason of its 
consequences to the individual, can not depi-nd on 
the pleasure of a second or third parly. As re- 
gards the religious education of Catholic children, 
the Catholic church exacts unconditionally their 
education in aeconiaiu.- with its diMlrines, and 
doea not admit of any exception of whatever kind 
to this rule: a matter whtdi has frequently been 
made a subje< t of reproach to it, but which man- 
ifestly is the natural consequence uf its priuciples 
and coDTlctlona. The political point of view is 
here a different one from that of the chun h. — 
V. Jielati'/n of the Church to the Stutt. It in im- 
possible to enter here into the historical and phll- 
osophical exposition of this relation, or to support 
the views here developed by historical proofs. 
All we are concerned with at present is to describe 
the relation of tlic Cutliolic church from the point 
of view of principk, taking into consideration, at 
the same time, the principic H pnK lainu-d b}- the 
Catholic church itself. All the decrees and tenets 
which constitute the sources of ecclesiastical law 
on the n lafion of church and ^\:\U\ are. fpiui the 
standpoint of principle, just as little pre.M:riptive 
as the decrees of secular laws. For all such de- 
cn-i-s and tenets did not prfK-'crl from tlic whole 
churcii; they have not the chara< ter of doj^mas, 
but sprung from the circumstances df the times 
in which they oriu'innlcd. aii.l in which they all 
hud their sultii ieiii ju-titicntiiiii and necessary e.v 
planalkM. To make tin M- tenets of the middle 
ages, or the gent ral condition of th<we nge«, an 
absolute standard for all time, is an absurdity 
uhldi neither haa a ntfonal baiia nor is even of 



any advantage to the church it<<clf, btit which, on 
the contrary, arouses a ho.st of enemies against it, 
and thereby causes no little damage. The prin- 
ciples whidi result from Catholic teaching and 
from the development of its law. and which 
have no reference to special conditions, are these: 
the church Is a power independent of the stale, 
and self-dependent ; its domain is a spiriiu il one, 
and therefore different from the i^olitical domain; 
it Tests on divine institution; and hence, as to the 
powers lietiueathed to it, and H.s to the means 
granted it for the fultiilmcnt of iLs mi.ssion in the 
world, it is not dependent on any earthly ]K>wer 
and requires no political commission. It is, there- 
fore, subject to no state. It is not of the world 
but in the world, to lead mankind to eternal sal- 
vation. The Catholic church as the ens church, 
the mystic visible body of Christ, the community 
of all Christinn believers spnml llirouu'hout all 
lauds, is not the subject of .the action or intluence 
of any state, and Is not, because It is the mystic, 
visible body of Christ, l)ound to obey tlic laws of 
any state. The Catholic church knows no limits, 
no nation, but only humaatty uidted tn the faith. 
T?ut tlie worldly position and the worldly relation 
of individuals do nut, tlierefore, ceaiH? to exist. 
Christ did not prescribe to hia church the altahi- 
ment of its end in any new way by the creati()n 
of artilicial social relations previously unknown 
to the world, or of new political institutions or 
constitutions. The church's means for the reach- 
ing of its end are purely spiritual, moral and re- 
ligious. Hence, the mission of the church is de- 
cidedly not a political one. That through the 
acceptance of Christianity, all social, and hence 
all political, relations should Ik? gradually tr, in- 
formed as they actually were, was not the aim of 
Christianity, but the iodirect result of its action, 
because through its influence hunianily itself W!W 
reuovated in a moral way. It therefore follows 
that the church in different countries docs not and 
can not miulrc that tht; ])eoi)le slundd abandon 
their political and social relations or circ umstanccs, 
but, <m the contrary, that individuals, each in 
the position in which Providence has placed him, 
should fuUlll his duty, and, like a true Christian, 
wliether as a citizen or otticial or soldier, as father 
or mother, as son or daughter, etc., merit heaven. 
Religious duties should not Interfere with A«sia» 
duties, wliether civil or political, and there >;hould 
onso no contlict between civil and churcli duties. 
The task of the Christian state consists In the at 
taiiiineiit of this end. — From what has been said, 
it follows, in the tir.st place, that the churcli accepts 
the political order as resting on the divhie wiU, 
and that ;lie ■.luthoritie- of the state rule Itydivine 
right. All, aecuidingly. are bound to obey the 
latter. But it follows, too. that no definite fom of 
ixilitical authority or of iKilitical coiLslltution, no 
single political system, can be regnrde<l as the one 
specially instituted by God, Imt that the diunh 
recognizes the actual lawfully existing political 
authority of a state as the one divinely estabUiihed. 
Not the church, but iateinatimial law and blitoiy. 
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mturt decide when any defloite polltieitl enthority 

can beRiiid to exist hy ri^/fif; in oilii r wonl-, thrit 
<lecilk»n lies ouUidc tlic jurisMlictiuu of tlic church. 
Il is therefore perfectly true that the Catholic 
<hur( li !t-i such Is cosmopolite, and knxws no 
«pei.'iul country; but it is wroug, ou this account, 
to deny to Catholics Individually, from the pn|M- 
to the lavman, the right of, or the oapatity for, 
patriolinm. DilTcreQces of political opinion and 
deep attachment to home, coontry and nation, are- 
as natural to Catholics as to any others. — Thus, the 
church is not divided into state churchrs. Ilisiory 
shows that there is nothing more crippling or 
deadening to the inward life and action of tlu> 
<drarch than a oondltton In which tt boeomes thc 
insirument of state adruinistration, evenwlun it 
happens tliat it ia the predomioant rotlgioB in that 
state. Nor is the Catholic church a state within 
theNlalc. This is not po*«il)le from tlie verj' na- 
ture of its cxisicuce in most states, and of its con- 
stitution, which is the same In all atatea, the cen< 
tro of which (its constitution), even in tlic infi n st 
of nil states having Catholic population, should 
not hi- subject to a State foreign to any other stat('^. 
It is, however, no contrmliction to what ha'* been 
said, thai the chiin li paitakcs in the siilTcriugs 
and joys of every imlividual state, in so far as its 
members belong politically to such state. — With- 
in Its own domain the church demands frccilom of 
luovenu'ut ami autonomy, just as in the pnvseut 
day does every private individual, every conunu- 
nity, every society, and every confession. The 
Catholic chun h can not on princijile lay claim to 
privileges or rights of a !>c-cular or political nature; 
the lose of the dd onea it posmTssed was. therefore, 
in prifHlplc no vinla;i"n of richt Hnt it cannot 
be denied that the practical hctllemcntof the rela- 
tion of churdi and state, especially In Euroi)o, is 
ln »i f with ;:r( at difTieullies. Iwrause our -.I'^r lias 
broken with iiistory in rc^pet t to thi' \ t loj>nu'iit 
of the political domain, and becauM- tlw ( hun-h 
and the state, in mo>t European oouutrii -*, have a 
loo intimate and historical conmvtion to rL-u(i< r 
il possible soon to tind the right s>ilutlon in the 
conflict of opposing parties, one of which desires 
to retain the condition of things historically de 
velojMsl, anoiliiT of which find- tin- right solution 
in the absolute dcchristiaaizatioD of llic state, and 
a thini in the fronlom of the church within its 
own sphere, the like frKiloni of the stale within 
its sphere, and in the action in common of both 
on a common ground. Therearc still other pan ies 
which do not well know what they want.* (Fur 

• The abow artlrto (Mnnrwliiit«lHirtnml hmbfthpomtii- 
•toa ut OMtter relaUnit excluiiiwly to Gi-roiaoyi win written 
hf s 4l»ll«gni»lMl Cathulic t4sacb<r of rcckoliirtiail law, 
Jobn FMlMick von Kchaltr. the •uib4iror • fmut nambrr 
of wnriMoaibr law of the « ailmlic churrli. It wr* writtrn 
tat Itar iMVrr nliUnn i>t BltnitKhli ami BrxterV Mfnahti.'i . 
tttb-xh. .Afti r till' |»tiiniiltniti<rti of tlif iltcnH? o( ilic iiif.iU 
lll>llit]r uf tlxr iKijic tjy tlie VtUtcaii r<niin-||. Dr. vmi Schullc, 
With Dr. DAIIiDi^rr aitd otlir r 1 .ini<'<l ( ;iiltiilic iIivIikk and 
lajrfB«o, fomml lh«'ln*)'lMn into ittc Ixaljr kliuwn a* the 
■•iiij f«ibr>lir,«," n |unjr wlitrb rijciinl tb« dortrinr of 
|ia|wl infallibili;>- a* »abv«T#ivc of Uiv aiick-nt c«in«utulion 
«r lll»caiiRh,«»UtvsliNrirtiaaor Ibe dmrch by ibe pope. 



the proper solution of the queatloa of the relation 

of church and -tatc, see CiiCBCB Axn State, in 
Vol. 1. of this work.— £o.) Scul'lt£. 

ROTATION IN OITIGB. (9ee dm. Bbst. 

ICR Kekuum.) 

BULBS. (Bee Pahlukbitabt Law.) 

ami a* cmitrary to llu* dm triiu- Qwil urtnitrr, t/ufft uf/ir/uf, 
qwnl iih onu'ihim. Tliiis is iu)t llic ()lac-«> to (lim-asj' wtM-tlier 
tli<> (li-^ n-c (if pajml inliilUhility rlmn:;i>tl the con«titatioii of 
tlici Cmholir rhiin 1). Wliat cinioi ruH u» iiioft in tliii* work 
i» to lay b< f(>iv ili< rvi««lt ri« tlif imaiiiiij; of that doKiiia. a« 
utKlrn-tiKHl liy tin- bi-t infoniu-tl In the rhiirch lt.«eif — a 
nicanini;. whii h, ihrn forr. may tn- roni-idorrd tlic meaning of 
thp ( hun-h. We givv it in the wonis of prolMibly the moat 
i-niliif nt Biul leariiiKi of Catholic ditniitariec, one wboac namo 
baa lone h>-''» f'tiniliarto Prote«itanla and Cutholicit aw witll 
aatodi^lx i' mt- both In Protfctantifm iind in the Roman 
chnrrh. lie xiya: "The Vatican deflnition, which mm<-« to 
u* in thi> ti|iap« of tbe pope's cncycltcal bnll called the Ihular 
jSUmut, declares that ' the pope bu tbst same lufalllbUitj 
«blch tbc chnrrh lin»': • to detcmliio, therBfotv, What to 
m<-«nt by the infallibility of the pope, we miwt twa fllit lo 
roniiidrr tbe tnfalltbility of tbe church. And S^ln, to dsMr> 
mine tbe cbararter of tbe cbnrcfa'a InfalliltUity, we maat con* 
alder what to the chuactcriatic of Chriattonily. conaldefsd as 
a rcretotloB of Ood'a will. — Ow Dldas Maaier might hSTS 
oonuannlested to ns bosTratjr tntths withont b-lling tu thst 
tbey osnw ttma btoa, as tt to CMaaMMljr tboogbt be bss 
done In lbs cms c> hssrhmn wsfiWHSj bat Its wOlsa tbstos. 
pel ta bs a isvstattaa adoww l s dlnBd sad sattasMtostsd. to 
be pnblto» ISBd aad pfnasaaat $ sad, sccofdlaglr, ss Catb> 
oMcs boM, h» fMmed a society «f men to be Ito iKmie, its 
tBsttoBMnt and tU giMnatae. Tb* ralen of tbst aacod- 
atkm an tbe lefsl trm t e c s, so to aay, of the aacrad tntbs 
wbleh bs spoko to tbc spoctleslqrwiwd of SBootb. As be 
wss ksrlnif tbcsn, be fsve tbem ttadr (isst eom i a l ac to a. 
sad bsde tbeia 'teach* tbetr conTcrta all wmt the csilb, 
*tD ehaem all thlnico whuti ver h<- Imd r '•mtuHiidrd tbeai*; 
sbnI Cbn bs sddcd, 'Lo, i am with .>> u utway*, crea |o 
Uteend of dwworid.* Here, tat, ba told tbrm to • teach ' 
ble revealed trntb; Best, *ta tbe cmwnmmation of all 
tbinK*': thirdly, for Uidr eacoomgemrnt. he fwid that be 
would hfi with tliem 'all dajra.* all alon^. on every einer- 
t;<'ti( y or (Kxiiiiioii, ontll that cooaammation. TtH<y hud u 
duly put niH>n them of tcacblDf; tbrirManterV wonl*. n duty 
which thf'T could not ftilflll In tbc p«Tf<-< t ion which fldclity 
ri'qiimNl, without bii" help; then-fore ranif bis promiw- to 
l>i' with tlif iii in thtir pirfonniince of it. Nor did that 
pnniilM' of i<:ij>i'riijitural h( Ip cini with Ibe npostleg |>cn<<iii- 
iilly. for he adds. • lo the ci>ni"iniuiatiou of the world.' iniply- 
inj: thai the bix'wiI' " would hnvc ■uc«f«M»n«. and eni^sritij; 
th»t Im" would l>' *N I'll tlni~. i > •"fir" he hml Ix-'-u with 
llii'iu. — Th<' tiiiur b .f. .ii.if i of (he ri'Vvliitiou. . uiiuu- 
llioril.tilvi , iM rm.iimit Iimlitioii of t<Mchiii^, i» lii-»-lf<l on 
hy an iiiforuKiiit of t ii iiil iiiilliority wltli St Matlli' w, but 
alloi;rth(T iiiil>'|>i'iic!riil of hini: I im un St. I'liul il<- c-illa 
tile < huri II ' iIk unci t;round of the truth ' ; ttiiil he bid* 

lii'ioio- ri 'I'lriiortiv. witi'u lie hj.d bicoiuf a nilcr in that 
< liuri li to 't.iki'lii I until h:- "!.i<triiu.' to "kiip tin' d« - 
|H><-it ' of ill.' f.iitli, .•mil to ' i-iiliuni! ■ t!ii' tliiiu'- » lil' li In- li.iil 
hc.-inl from lliui~ !f in f iithri;! im ii who -llo::lil Iv lU to 

I t< ,n II othi r* ■ - 'niin I" Ili'W I ' itllo! il r. Uli.l. r-!all'l till- Srrtp- 

Iiiri' r < I r.I, nor (1im>« u .'Ihh ir li iw ,! i .ni oilii-rwi-.' In" iiiulrr- 
•to-»l;l> t, will II U'- lr-\' L'lit -i" f ir ,1- ttii-. iiikI look Iwick. 
w.' (I'lil 'Il t w.- IriTi b> ini;il!" .irioii iii 'iih- pnifrni^iori of :i fur 
ili. r iii.itt 111' l or. if till- cliiiri 11. iiatiiitiil hy the ap -rit^ 

I iimi c <pii!,ii . i'. Ill I lu ir C1-.-.1I1-. li'iK iHfn M-x up for the lii- 

j ri'(loliJi < ; i f (in i;. 1 tirii:. |ip ~ r» itu; nml di'<-lnrin;; the ri vrhi. 

' tioK. mill 111 it by riii'nri«of lln' (;'i;irilliin«hi|>nnd provlfh'ur.- of 
it- Pixiiio .\iithor. weare e-<l onto i>< ntivc thiit. In n«wmii|{ 

I tbia. we aro in other word* am-ninic. tbat, ao far aa ibv iv. 

' vraled mcaaaite la cotocemcd. the cbnicb la Infallible; for 

I • noinitiiuin PonllflcTiu « > hif ilUtilHtiiti' ivill^rr", <|Uft divlnua 
aadrni|itur t>.i-l»>Uin nuani lu UvfluU-iuia dwcUIIM il« Q«l« 

morfbaa laatractaai eiae velail. 
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Busa 



BUSH, Biehard, vna born at PhOndclphta, 

Aug. 29. list), iind <\[r,] ilicrc July :50, lNr.9. Me 
was graduated at Priuccton in 1797, was udmitted 
to the bar in 1800, and became attorney general of 

Pennsylvania in .unl ,»tt<>rn- y tri ncral of tin- 

U. S. iu lbl4. lie was miuuitci' to Gruut Britain, 



1817-25, and lecretaiy of state ander John Quincjr 

Adams. In 1828 he was llu' candidate of iln- .\d- 
ams republicans for vice-president. (See Waio 
Paktt, f .) He was minister to France. 1647-^ 

S< f 111* II ml< tn'i at tfu- Cnurf uf fyoudoH, tOtAGfMtt 
ami Gottrument of Louia Philippe. A. J. 



wlul to mcnnt by infdUbilitjr la (Mwhlngbot that the tcuclm- 
in bin tescbing ix vecored fracn eirur? and how can fiilliblf 
innn be tbiu im<cui«<1 ezeept by a »apern«iiiral infallible ' 
guidaaceT And wbat can bave been tbe objM t of ihv wotdv, 
1 am with you all alimg ti> tlie end,' but to v ilii'n>by an 
■aawrr by aiiticipntion to ttu- Kpontant-on*. loilrnt ulann of 
tha feeble oompauy of Bahemion flndlatx>n-r>. t<> whom tbey 
were addream^, on th<*ir UndinR ibi-in»L'lvi'« luilcn Mlth i>u- 
perbuintiii an<l n'riiMMisibilitlcf? — bucli tiicn U-inu, in 

il« »iin|>lo oiKliiii'. till- iiif:illihility of tin- « h ir -li. mh Ii i mi ' 
will br tlif pii|K-'- inf.'.lliMlity. aii the Viilti III f.itb> iK linvi- 
•It'flmil it. And it iIimI tint by iixnii" of liii» outline 
Wf an* ublt" to (ill out in till imi>Mrt;iiit n i t- tin' i'lcii of it 
coaucir-> intallibitity, «h ill tin i. liy Ih' h- . ri.iiiiiiit: in <1<'- 
tail what W!i» il<-rtni-<l in . Imhu tin- inf.iliilr.iiiy of tb-- 
po|>«'. I. Tb'M-hiircb llii> ill'' "irtli ■ 'f ti ni Ir iiir, uiil 111' mutter ; 
nf th it t 1. Iihii: i" the b'xly iif rim trine wliicli the ji|>"-'li " 

left li' llllnl lllenl tn-r |> r|)' llUll l>""<-!'i'in. If « <llle-tll<Il 

ari>e~ III \tliiil till' Ji|> "-l' <ii( il I* trine i.-i oil a piirlicuiur 
liolnl. -he 11 1" iiif.illihility in.'nn" '1 to hi r !■> i imlile her to 
answer ( orT'-i lly. Anil, hi' by llie tejt< hiiiir of Itie elrurh isi 
nii<ler»toii<l, no: the te;i< hin;; ot ilns or thai lii«li>i|i. Imt their 1 
iiiilleil Vole, iinal II l oiinc il iH the Form tlie chiin li iiin-t I 
tuke, u» orili r th il III! Mi ll m ly r> eii;;iiue tli.il in f:i< l nhe in 
U'urhliij; on iiny )>"jiit lu ili-|>n!i , wi in line tnaiui' r the |n>|>e 
n)ili>t romv before nc m wmn- ^I«'eial form or |i' i^tiitf, if be \ 
Is to be ail'ler*to<Kl to !»' e.xen i-inir hi* teaLhiii^* oftlee, ;in(l 
tbat form U calletl <,r culttnlm. Thm term li* nio-i mipro- 
priaU', ac beinji on one oeca.-ion xis-tiX by our Lonl hiiii-i II, 
When the Jrwiiih UiKrtorx tmiL-ht. they )>lneed ih« tnH !\e!. in | 
Moar*' iN»at. and •pokcfr nitliflrn; nnU then, i- lie u IN ii«, 1 
tlR-y wi-re to be obpywl by tlieir ixsiplf, nn<l thut, whattViT 
wt-n* ibfir prlvnte Uvi'« or cbaiacterw. 'The s<iilM« and 
Phiiri-ns-w," be (•ayK. "arc mrated on the cbair of Mosie-i: all 
thinjK therefotv wbutMiever ttiey Hball eay to you. ob*erve 
and do ; hilt according to Ibeir workw du yiM] no), for thi>y 
■ay und do nut.*— & Tbs fornm by \thieh a );enenil council 
la Idciiiiflfd as reprc«entiuir the cbartb bv-rvrlf, an- t<w clnir 
to nmi drawing out; b-it whnt Is to be tbat moml catht- 
dm, or teacbing cbaIr, in which the* poiw «lti>. whra he- i<< to 
b» raeogniaad aa in tbe exercliie of bio infall i bio leaching ? Tb<r 
new dvinitloa anawent ttal* qncailon. He apealu «x eat At tint. 
or tnfalHMjr, Wlwo be apeaka. flrat, as tbe oniveiMl tcach<-r; 
aceondljr, la the naaie and with thr authority of tbe i^tk-x; 
tbIrdlf.M apolat of fUtb or moriU*; fonrthly* With tbe pur- 
poeeof bindlnge m j l e mbu of thednnch toaeeeptand be- 
lieve hie deciMlwn.-^t. Thcia oondMoM at eoaiw eaalnet 
tbfrangeofblatnfdllhllliynoatnialctlaUy. HeneeBIUaarl^ 
apraliingof tbe pope, eaye, 'Neither in eonvenatlan,aar to 
di>«ma«iao, nor in interpRtlng Scriptare or the fathera, nor In 
eonsntting. nor in giving hla reafOm forthe point which lieha« 
defined, nor In ancwerlng letter*, nor in private dvliberationr. 
•up|)o»ing be ia aetting forth hbtowa oplnloo, la tbe |K>po in- 
IhUlblr/ tt. II., p. 1 IA)« And for tbln idmple reaaon, beeanne. 
on thpM Varioma occarlona of api^ing hi* mind, he l» aot In 
the < hair of tbe univeraal doctor. —4. Nor I- tlii- nil ; the 
greater (tart of Billuarl'ii ncgativra lefcr to the \i. <ir- » utter- 
attreo wtk'n he i» out of the entht'tra Prtri. b.il ••ren when 
he in In it bii> words do not wTi-wwrlly prweed from hli« in- 
fallibility, lie hat no wider preroi^tive than a council, and 
of a miinrll I'errone Ki>r<. ' Coiiik-II* are not lufxlliblc In 
the re i-Kii- >iy winch they are htl, or on wliirb they rt'ly, 
in ni.ikmt: 'hi ir ib linitloii, nor In iii.ntlerH wbirb rt late to jn-r- 
mu-. n.ir to phv>^|eal mutt" rx which h-'ire no n- ■ <',iiiarT con- 
n. etion with iloiTina.' i l^r.rf. Tl<f«i., t. ii.. p. > Tbtl!-. If | 
a ' ouneji hji« ronOenini^l a work of Onceti or Theoilorei. ;i 
did not in M> coodi-mutng b«-yond the woric it>>cif; ii did 
not bwch the peraoaa of dtlwr. ' Dine* thie holda of a cooo- I 

• And on Fr'nler "Thf jwijiw l« not InfalllMe «• « m»fi. or A 
thM>luul4n. or a |irle>t n l.i-ti"|i er » l. mpornl (irjie e. "f i» 
Jadu*. ur a irtflclaivr. ur in III* political v|«w», or «v«n In hi* I 
giiTafWBMint rf iht tibmli " tlattvd.) I 



cll, it aim hnldo In the case nf the pope; thenfote, tappoaiac 
a pope ba« tpioted tbe »o-call«d work* of tbe Areopaglte aa 

if rually gcnnine. there i» no call on a* to b<dii've him; nor 
iipiin, when hv condemned OalileoV Co{H>nilc4iui«in, unlaaa 
the earth 'a immobility ban n ' ueceR.s'iry rounection with m~>me 
doi»Ttiatlc truth,' which the im-M'ni be.Trlni: of the holy we 
towiird tbiit philoMiphy virtually di nieri. Nor i- « ■ iiun- 
cil infiilllhlv even in the pr\-r»ee« and intrixlui tioii'- to it* 
defliiitioiii'. Thi re aro thitdei;! of nunie, an Tonrneiy 
nnd Amort. t who eonti iid that e%eii tllo^e nioi-t ln^trlu tne 
oi/iifiilft p:L->".-i| In the Tridentine coum il, frtmj which fhn 
ciinon- with anatbeniai are ilniw ii np, are not portion!* of thf 
rhiireh i. infalltl<i' t< m liiiiL' : ami the p.iralli 1 inriiHlm tion» 
pielixi li t<i ihe \ liii iin uii.itle 111 IB h >rr an aii;hiir-.t> not 
at' r n"r l'-« th.;ii Ih.it of tlin«i' c.pinila. 0. Sneti puh- 
►a^> «, howrvi r. a- tlie«e are Un clo!-<-iy eoniieitiil with th(! 
ileliiiilioni tlieiiihelveH, not to t>f> wliat ii»M>tnetiine-i ra!li'<I. hy 
a f'lfiir/iitf i^. ' proxiniiim tidei"; Htill, on theotlu r huid. it 
is tiiie !il-i>. that in tbi"-e ein iiiii-'.i;i' ''■< :ii^'l »iirniiin(;iii;;'« of 
form r. ileflnitioiif , whii h I liiv e l«en >•]>•■. ikii'ir oi, wli- tti.-r 
of (I eoiim il or n p'i|>e. Ill' re ni:iy be not only no e.\i r. i- of 
Hii iiifallihle Voir ■, but Hi tiiiil error, Thu«, in the third 
( oiiiii il. .1 pa^'..l_•e nf all lit rel.ial author qimtett In de- 
feii-e of liie d 'Uriiie di file d, under the b< lief l;e w.ut I'opo 
.luini-', iiiid ^i.lrrati^<'^ not triislworthy are inln dnceil into 
tlie Hex, mil. Tdi- reinrirk urul JK-Teral Ix-forv it, will N>c>irno 
inielli;;ihle if we ron<-ider that neither jNipe nor council nro 
on H level Willi the ajHw'lie*. To the npi^^tlen the whole r v- 
ehiliou wni< t;iven. by the cbim h it in trauBiiil'.tiil; uo i.iin[«ly 
ii-w tnitb hiif b.'x il tiven to iik fiiico St. .lobn'n death; ttte 
one ofttec of the chiireh l« to ;;uard ' that noble d<'|ioMt'of 
truth, am St. Paul KpeakK toTiniotby. which the np«i«tl«'* t>e- 
qiieathi-d to her, in lt^ fiilliu— ' und integrity. H> nee the in- 
fallibiliiy of the B|)o»!lif wu- of a far more piwitive and 
wide ctmracter than thai lie deil l>y mid j^mted to the 
church. We eiill it, in tbt- cum- of ttut apaftiin, inepiratka; 
In the cax' ■<{ 111' eburch, atHtltntia. Of conrw thetv it a 
tvmv of the Word ' iii»piratiou' in which It Is common to 
all nuMiitH-ni of the church, and tbereforv* t>i>p«'ciully to it* 
blthopti, and still more directly to ItH nik-n«. when aolemn- 
ly called to»(ether in council alter ninrh prayer tbroqglMat 
C'hriKtitKlom, and in a Aame of mind ei<|Nxlttily aeriona aad 
earnest by reason of tbe work they have iu hand. The Vtn- 
ciete certainly la ever with them, and mote eSectlfiljr in a 
cotinell. aa being ' to l?plrlto aanctoce ng w fau *; hatltpeak 
of the apedal and proinlaed aid n ceei s a ry for tbelr Maltty to 
i^OitoilB teaehinc; aad« in aider to aeenre thta fldelltj, n» 
imnud sift at lafallthilitjr la needed, each aa the apoetica 
liad, no direct sagBetftloa of ditrlna tnith, hat alnp^ aa ai- 
tcmal gnardlanshlp, keeping them off from cmr (aa a Boa'a 
guardian angel, wltboat enaUlag him to walk, adght, on • 
niitht joimiey, keephlmfkom plitalto lahlawajrKafoaidlan. 
»bip saving them, B« f ar ae tMr nldmate drcUona areea»> 
Cenied. ftom the effecta of their Inherent inllrmliir«. ftoea 
any dunce of extravagance, of confnalon of thought, of eol- 
Itoion with former deri-ion^, or with 8ctlptiu«, which te 
Masons of esdtement uii^jht rvaM>iiubly be feared. *Kevcr.* 
Miy<i Permne, ' bave CaihoiicH taught that tbe gill of iufalll. 
biliiy Ik given by God to tbe rhnrcb after tbe manner of la- 
fipiratlon.' (t. ii., p. iVi) A:;nin: ' [Hntnan] media of artlv- 
ing at the truth arv cxehidrd iieither by a council's dot by a 
(>o|ie'R infallibility, for (jod has promised it, not by way uf 
an ln^l■l•d ' or habitnal 'gift, but by the way of an'Meniia.'' 
tibid . p. Ml 1 But rinre the pmceiis of defining trath Is 
liiimiu. il i« open to the chance of error; wbat Ptovid«ic» 
h i- ;:n!ininteeil is. only thi-, that there Hhouid be no error In 
ill'' flnal fli p. In Ibe n -iililnt; deflnition or doijmn. — 7. 
.\erordincly, all that n coimeil. nnd nil that the |i«ii»-, I- infal- 
lible in, U th" ilirei t aii.-w. r to the -(>eiial iiiK->-lion which bt 

t Vide Aniurt. Pvni. Cr-, Pl"- Tbu applies to tiM L'asMa 

■aaeum. Vtdarsmlar. 
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KUSSLL This empire coinpriaes three distinct 
•tates : Rnnfa, Poland, and the grand duchy of 
Finland. Its ari'.i. ac* nnlinir to the imperial al 
manac of IbVi, is 19.152,725 square kitometres, 
divided as follow* : RusHla In "E/ampe, 4,980.829 
•quaie kUometres; Poland. 1SS.788: Finland. 8S0,- 

happoM to beconddprinj;; hi* |>ivrA2ntiTcdoo« not eztmd 
beyond a powvr, when In hi* ••athtttra, of ifivlng ibkt mjr Mi- 
vwvr tnUy. ' Nothbis:.' m.tm Peinxw.' bat the c^i0elt of dog* 
natte dcdaitiaaa of ooancil* ue InmiUble. IbriatlMwan^ 
WMUicfl* laliilllble. not In their natont,'' etc. (lUd.)— S. Tbb 
nile b M ttrlctlir to be obwrvcd that* though docmatk alale. 
moita aie fonml fWmi time to time io • pope** apoeudic hi- 
tem, etc, yet ihrjr ue not aeoonnted to be pxercifM of bis 
InrBlUbUity If tbrjr amMid only fl6(l«iwby the way. and wilh- 
ont direct Intention to deflne. A Milking Inatanoe of thi* 
HMf fiM MM condUlon to aflcwdcd liy Nicholaa L, who, In a 
letter to the Bnljtarlans. epdke a* if batitim weie valid, when 
•dmialMeied almply la onr Lnrd'a name, wttbont dialiBct 
nentiaB «f tto Thnt Penan»; but be la iMit taacUqgaad 
fpenklng «a cmMitfni, becanae no qumtton on this matter wan 
Inaayamaalheoceaalonoihlawtltbiig. ThiMincstlonaaked 
of binwaaeonccraloK the mluMf^'of b«|iti«tn, vis., whether 
a Jew or Pagnn cnild validly baptize; in anKwcriiig in the 
afllnnalivc, be adiUnl Mttr, as a priratc doctor, lay^n Bel- 
Urmitvf, ' tluit till* h:ip'iini Tnlid, wbutber adminialeml 
in the name of ilie Thrve Pi'i>ijii> or in the name of Christ 
•inly.' ((/«• /torn. Pout.. Iv . IJ.i — tV Aii>>ih«T limilalion l» 
given in I'oiw own eonditlimw ,«•( ilown in the I^mlor 
^Urifit, for the exiTi-i-t' of infiilHliili! y. vli,, tin- prniKui 
tlon (li fliu d will Ix" without any il.iiiu lo )>• con-i Ii rf<l bind- 
intf on the In-liif of t."nlti.ilii niilc«« It \* r> fi r ilile to the 
■ IHWInlir ifr/KfifKin, thnri.-li ilii' ( li.iiiiiil <ilh>r of Siriptim- 
or triuliiion; iirul, llimith thi- jhiji.' i» tlii' jiniiri' whi llu r it i* 
»i> n ft raljU- or not. yrl tin- in v i --ny of \n* prof«'!<.«inj: to 
ai'ii!< t>y thi* n-fi rt'iice i» in i'-rlf a i i rtniii litiiii.itioti of 
hi- d.f.riti'iilc BiMli.ii, A l*ri>ti -t,ui! will objii t. iiiili iil. rlijit 
»fi>T 111- tV-iliii ilv .■i"«4 rtiiu' th:it the itimiuculute roin< -plion 
au>l lUc (uipul lii[:ijiit>ili< \ urt' lu Scriptiin' uikI tnulition, tlw^ 
Mif-Yiiafi :i;.';ilM-: eriourou-* deflliitioli> i* liotWvfli liuh li, 
rr>r do I pux tli.i! it |i oiii- of the Ti)o.t .-(r-'rllvi-; lint iiiij h^w, 
Iri coiiMfjui iice of it. no jio|>t', .mv iiioir tli.iii ft 1 omi< il. could, 
for lu-tai)C«'. ititrodtue Ii;iiiit>ii-' Eiiic.li - uilo the cjiiioii of 
S r.(>( urv; aii>\ u» to lii« d'i;;iii;itic t omlriim.ili.ni of |)jirti< «. 
l4rl»'">k", w!ii<l., T<f ciiiir-i-. iin' fon ii.ii to tin- ih/'"it an, I 
ii.i 1- fii ill. ;r f il-<' (l<i<;rlni-. tliffv can ht- no 
•lifTli illty III mii l. iiiiiiliu' that liy m<•:lll^ of ih;it apo-lolit- ilc- 
(•"•it, II ir »ur\-ly in hii» coiidiiuiiiiii: llu' \iry >vi>nliiii,' in 
whi< h ih y loiivry it, wbi ll the mihjK t H <«r« l;i!ly n^ii-iil 
rrril. For the j>o|x '- ( imdemnlng tlir 1.111^:11 . f t in-t.iii< <•. 
of <taniM'niiii> i" a ih-iriilU'I net to tile ttiiiri li'* rm iriiii; tl.- 
wonl • couiiiil>»tanliiil.' mid if a ruiiiicil and the |i<i|"- 
liot iiifiilllble Ml fur in thiir jmluiueut of latit:mi;;e. iieKhrr 
tbi- iMipt- itor council roiilil ilru\s up a do;,'TnMti<' d<'lliiilion at 
ait. for the ri;:hi esert iw of words i» inTolTi^l In the riBhl 
fxt-rriM- of thoiii;bt. —10. And in like manner. a« repinia 
ih«' prert-pi^roiircriiiiic moral dutief, it U not in every auch 
priccpt that th<' (oIk' in infallible. A» ii dellnitiou of lUtb 
ni>;>t be dniwn fnim the apostolic (/fptxifum of dcK-trine, In 
orb r th;it tt may be ronviderrd an rxerriae of InfalllMltly. 
wbrtbrr In the pope or a rounril, ao too a pRc«>i>t of moriU, 
tf It ia 10 be accepted an dopuatir, muat be drawn from the 
monl law. ttut primaiy nrtn-iaiiun to us tnm liud. That la. 
In the flrf t piare. U mnat relate to thlnga in tbemivlvce good 
•r c^iL If the pope prc^bed lying or n>venf!«^, bia com- 
■wod would aimply aofor nothing, ae If he had not iiMied 
It. berauwi he hlia no power <>vcr ilie iBural law. If be for- 
bade bl* fliK k to eat any bat «( t,'etabte food, or to difrt In a 
partlcnlar fbabinn (quentloiiB «if deeenry or modoty not 
ooBiinff into the qacetiom. ho wnnld In like nawwr be Roing 
bryood hie province, bccaiiae auch a tnle dom not nlate to a 
•utter In liMir Kood or bad. If be gntre a pwcept all over 
.be wurid for the atbiptkm of lotleriea inatrad of tltbea or 
oCnlag^ reiltfnly UiNwld bp veiy baid to prove that br waa 
raaMttetfnc the Boml law, or lullntr a |inieiir«i to be In 
Itaelf good wblrfc wan In ItM-lf evtl. Thetv ar>> few penmoa 
bat wooM allow that It U at leaM donbtfnl whether initeriea 
aia abetraciedly evtl. and la a dmibtfbl matter the pope ia to 
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541; the lieutenancy of the Caucafius. 407,607; 
Siberia, 11,425,715: and Central Asia, 8,4M,]I0S. 
— The i>opiil!Hi.>n in \W7 :nnoi:nt<(l to HI, 74"), 307, 
as follows : Russia in £uropc and Pulaud. 6tt,364,- 
641 ; Finland, 1,048,858; the lieutenancy of the 
Caucasus. 4,888.640; Siberia. 8.8S7.6S7; and Cen- 

be bilievcfl anil obcyctl. Ilowevrr, llicrc arc other rondl- 
iinn» t»epide« Ibt* necc«ary for the exercise of ik>p«l Infulli- 
bility in monl enbjecta: for Instance, bia dettnlllon mn»i re- 
late to things Dceeesary for aalvaiion. No one would so apeak 
of loiterins or of a particular divM, or of a particular kind of 
food; eucb piecepts, tbon, did be make than, would be aba* 
plyexieraaltotherangeof btoprerogMltw. And«ftBlB.Ua 
Infalilbtllty In cooMqueneo Is not caHad Into exerrbe, nnleaa 
be apeaka to tba wholo wortd; far. If hi* prreepta. In ordsr 
tobodogauttciaaat «a}oia«halU newewary to salvation, 
they must ba n ee es aa i y for all laen. AeeonUni^y, ordcn 
which tame ftwn bim ftar the obserrance of particular conn- 
trlea, or political or rell|^onaclaaaca, have no chdm to be Uw 
Bttccaacoa of bia IntalUMIIljr. If ha citJolM npoo the hier> 
arcby of brtond to witbaiaad mlaed edncatlon. tbia la no 
oerriee of his Inftdllbiltty. U may be added that the tHd 
off monila eontalna eo little that is nnknown and nnexplored. 
in contraat with revelation and doctrinal fact, which form 
the domain of faith, that It is dUBcult to say what portlous 
of moral toacbin;; In the eoriroe of IfUO yeiira actually have 
pniceedod from the iioiie, or fWtm the chiireh. or where to 
liNik for »iich. Neiirty nil that either oracle ha» done in this 

f ^■•>]lect, hiif btvn to condemn nueh pro)HHtttions oa in a 
montl point of view are fnliM-. or iLin;.'<Toii!>, or nub; and 
then.' rondemnntion^. hc-'iilcs iN inR mich an in f.'irl will l>e 
found to cotnmiind the n*>«>nt *>f miwt men nn iioon n» hfiird. 
do not niiri-^^irily ro f t fur iii- to pn wiit nny po«itivi> i>tate- 

! nil ii!" iMf iiiiiti p'iil III 1 ■ jiiaiH .■ - 11 With till' nil iiilori of 
1 onilciiiui-il propoMtioain 1 iuii bnni^-ht to iiiiolh< r ami large 
ron-iilt niiioii, whit h i.i one of tin' In -t illii»trtitl<iii« tliiit 1 
(an ;.'iv>- of tluit principle of tniiiiinlziii;:. «o ii'Ti'-'jiry. ii* I 
think, for 11 w:-i' kihI cjuii'm- Ui "1'>l'>; i»t the ^'Uik' tun.- 1 
can not Tii-l^t uikui it tii llic < oiuk . tion info winch 1 ;iiu 
;:oiiit: to iiiir>Hli;cr it, \s ithoii-. F<iibiiiit;iii,j; ihvh If i 'li < or- 
riTtioii of diviiu n iiiorr li jinnd th:in I can ]>ri't" ml lo l>e 
mywif. The infallibility, whi ibrr of the chun h or of the 
IKjjie, iirtii principjilly or imiIi iy in two cliiimii Ic, in dit^<:t 
I'tntciiieiitj' of truth, mid in the condritinntiiui of error. The 

] ftirrricr laticu tin' ("Ii'iih- of d.HtriiKil il' tlnilloii". thr latter 

! ^tiL'^ll.l:^/' - j!ro("i-:i i. Ill- .-ip h' r.'ti( iic\l to li- r- . iTrone 
(iii-. aiiil tli>- lik.-. ill < 14 II tii-i' ilir < bun h. at jznidcd by her 
I)n .iii Mi!-ti r. Ii.i- iii.iilr provi-ion for w< i;;hiiiK aa lijrhtly 
ri^ ■,. .--il.;.- ,111 llu- f.iilh aliii coiiM il I.I c <if licr chlMn-n. Ai« 
1m Mu ■ .11 tl luiiMl il in of propo-ltion!-. all i-h-- 1< IN i~. thai tin- 
Itii -1- i (ii\i|i iiiii. (1 whi-n taken n* a whole, or, nt^Jiiti, whi ii 
\ i. u .1 III it- riiiiti xf, it 111 n ii'-.il. or bln>phemoii«. or iin- 
pli^iii-. or whatever oiln.r cpitht-t fhr ufllxin to it. We have 
only to mill her fo f«r ru> to allow onr- IviK to be warned 
agalnot tbe the«iK, or the work contuiiilTii: it. Thcologiuns 
employ them<>elve» In determinin); wh -t ]>f» i«r|y it In that 
is condemn>|<l in Ibnt thi'>i« or ir<-iiii>e: and dotibtleui in 
moet caM.-i4 they do ro with Mlcce>^; but tluii di timiinntlon 
is not dt JUIt-»U thai is of faith i*-. that tbvre is in tliat 
thesis ilxelf. which l« noted, berexy or ern>r. or other p*(«ant 
nutter, as the ra»c may be. sneh th.it the censnre is a per- 
cmpiury coinmnnd to thtubit^iint, preachers, stiideols and 
all other whom it conccrni'. to iuep dear of it. But so llj^ 
totbii oliii<:<ition, tlut iii'-t^inces fivqnently occnr, when it la 
snreeipf iiiiy mnintjitixil by »ome ttew Writer, that tbe pope'* 
ortdoef not Imply whiit it haw seemed to Imply, and qnes- 
tions which lu-eiiu-d to be clom-d. arv, after a coarse of years, 
reopened. In diK:uKi>iuii« *nch as these, there la a real exer- 
cise of private Judgment, and an allowable one; tbe act of 
Ihitb, wbhrb can not be anpersedrd or tr1II<tl with, Mag. I 
repeat, the aanwrted acoeptanee thai tbe thrsb In qneation 

• la herelktti, or et w aeona la faith, etc, aa the popn or the 
rhnrrh has spnkn of IL In tbe*e cases, wblrh la a tme 
sense may be called the pope's nH/aHre rnoaciatlona. the 
oppoitanily uf a ledtlmate minimisinic lies in thelntmaely 
ooncfvte rbamrter <if the matters comlemned ; In hia aAnn*> 

' tive ennnciatlnns a like opponnnlty \* nftorded by their being 

'. more or les» abatmtt. Indeed, ezcepiini; uticb as rdato lo 
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tral Asia, 2.628,246. The increase in the popula- 
tion can only Ik- ostimalcd on H])Solute bases since 
1885; the following are the figures given by >I. 
Schnitzler (Empiir d<-^ Tzarn) : 18a5. 59.000,000; 
1851. 69,000.000; 1860, 75,000. tHX). The 81,000,000 
of 1807, distrlbated ovwr the whole tnrfice, giTes 

pctWNW, that b, to the tiipitjr in nnlty. the blenwd virgin, 
the nioto, and ttH like, all the d()gmai<i of pope or of council 
•R but genenl, and ao flu. in conaeqaence. admit of excep- 
tioDM In their actual application, itie«o exception* bvinK 
di-tenulucd citticr by oUter autboritativo utti-ranrcii, or by 
tbi- KTiitlnUing ylgilancK, ftciitfTU'--<« and f\\ht\< ty of thn 
Scfitjla Thiolofjfmim. One of ihf iwo^t r>'iiinrktil)lc lii- 
»tanc<'-<<if wh.'it I um iiihi-tiiii,' 'Ui ii- fnuinl -.v- w dfL-mu. which 
no C'ulholic tau ever think of th-jjutiuu', vi/.., lli.it ' f)iil iif 
tht" chiir»-h, and o;)l of llir fiiith, is no fiilvjtinii,' Not in go 
to Srrliifun-, it \* tho (l>K trliir of Si, lgua!iii!>. St, Irfmt'iiii, St. 
C.^iTHiii 111 ih'' first thri'O OTiUirlti*, ad of St. A;j_'u-i]nc iiiiil 
hlH I :.iiiit tii(H)nirifS III thf fourth aiul flflh. Il r.m m Vt r hu 
oLhir thuu an t'lfnu-ntury truth <if ( hri-tumity ; jiml thf prc>- 
cnt |)Olic has prtx InliuiHl it, a* all popt'«, doctors mul hi.sho|iH 
before him. Hut that tnith h/in t wo »ii«p<ct-«, ncconiitu; a- the 
force nf the iiot'ntivis fnlln uixjii the 'church' or u|Hm ihi- 
* Mlviitioii.' The liiulii i«> ri!U! io. that then; Ib no oth4 r ( oni- 
munluu or co-c iUrd i hurch, but the <"athollc. In wlis< h an' 
•toretl the (jr iiii-rJ. tlic niicranicnL-', unil othir im <.f fiil 
▼nflon; the ottu r iii.'l lii rivod ix ni-o i", th>»t no om' um 1h- 
MV(^1 who Is iK't til th it one and f>i ly ihnnrh. But it divs 
not follow, bic.iucc Ihrre ln no chiiK h but one whii h him 
the i-ViUi;;i'lica! tifrs 1 iinvllc^cs h---;o\v, \'ux.l :hi ri'fHr»- 
no mil' run h<- (< ivi>d without tin: liit rv.-niion of tlmt one 
chiirrh. AriL:li<':<H'« quite tinderfUind thi* dli'ilnction; f»>r, 
on the one bund, their article ttnye, ' they aru to bo had 
accuraed iantitAtmalixandi) that pn-sumc to My, that every 
manaball betcivnl t,^ lin) the law or »ect which h<; pmfee- 
actb, aotluit be b<' diliiifnt to frame bU life acconling to that 
law and the licht of nature: ' while, on the other hand, they 
epi'iili of and holil thi' doctrine of the 'ttucovenantaii lucrcleit 
of God.' The latt< r dm trine in iu Catholic form la the doc- 
trine of invinctbu i^^iorance— or, tJiat It la powdble to tH'long 
to tbi* »oul of the church without iH-longing to tlie body; and, 
at the end of IKOO yean. It baa been formallj and aathoritatire- 
I7 put forward by Um prMent po|M! <tbe flrat pope, I mipi>oms, 
wImi boa done bo), on tbs very aaine occavion on which be haa 
icpeated the fundamental principle of excluAive «alvation 
Itwif. It i« to the pnrpocc here to quote hi» words; they 
occnr in the rooiae of bla encyclical addtaa acd tQ tba blah- 
ops of Italy, uttder date of Aunt. 10. ISOS: ' asd fOQ know, 
tliat tbuM «rlio Uu itoder inviacllrie ignonaeaai ngudannr 
moat htAf tvligioa, aad wko^ dlllgaiitlr obaandaf oMnial 
and ib pKeeiiilH, whkh aie eamnn kr Ood an the beaHa 
«f aB, and pniiaMd to okagr Ond, laad a good and nprigbt 
not. aiB aMa, ^ the aiiaralkm of tha power of ditrtne light 
aadtnee,tooktaUi«teniallire.'« Who wonkl at Snt atgbt 
ffaibcr fram the woMog ti mfiMcible a anlmaal, that an 
en eptkai to >t< operation, enck aa thla, eo dlatlnct, and. for 
what «v know, aoraijrwlda. waaoonalaieM wtik koldltic M 
ABothcrlnitaiicror aataallarkltidiatheiiHiMd aoeepiaiwa 
lathe LaHo cbueh, ahMe the dme «t St. Aofntlne, of the 
doctrine of abaolnte pnsdctPtinatlon, aa InManccd in the teach- 
ing of other gnvii iwinta bcelde him. auch an 8t. Fnlirentina. 
St. Prosper, St. (jreKury, St. Tlioinaa and St. Biionaventnre. 
Yet iu the laat centuries a (rreat explanation and roodiflmtioo 
of thia doctrine baa been eflecte<l by the efforto of tbe Jrnuit 
•rbool, which have i»>u<il in the reception of a dioiinrtlon be- 
tween predestination to i^ce and predeatination to Klorr ; and 
aconai'quent Adnii]»-i< >n <>( the [jrinciiili that. though oiirown 
works do not avail for l)riii;;iiii! iif into u Mate of ftaivjttion on 
earth, they do avail, wh>'ii in thut -tjit'- of n.'ilvntion or >,'ni<-e. 
for oiir ntt.'iinment of 1 t< rnnl ^'lorv in hiavin. Two •uinid 
of lull' ci iitiirii », St Friin' li" <li- S!ili-« imd St. .\if'Ui-i., m i iii 
to have profevm-d this U's» ri^id opinion, which ii> now the 
mona canitnon doctrine of thadny. Another ioaianoa la enp> j 

* Thepepa >peelri more foreibty (till la on eartler allocntlon. 
After mentlenlnr InvlnetbU Imornner. he nftd*- "Qui»taniam | 

nthl srroirrl . Ill hiijii«in>"ll Imfrui'l^'- 'l'"ikrniw llinll>-» qiH-»t. ' 
Jut(.\ p< |>nlonim. rfirlunQin. In^' lu -niiu, nli in>in (liM rvnuu 
lam maltaznm raUonem at vailctataml " ^Lhrc. I*. laM.j 1 



only 4.2 inhabitants to the ^uaro kilotnetre. The 
most iwpulous part is Poluud, nineteen inhabit- 
ants to the .s<]uare kilometre, while in Siberia them 
is only oih; inhtihitHnt per 8.8 square kilometres. — 
The empire embraces nine distinct races: 1, the 
Steves, wlio are the most nnoMvoiu end who In- 

plicd by the papal dedalom concerning nmry. ropedemmt 
v., in the council of Vienne. dorlare«<, ' If uny one aball hare 
fallen Into the error of iRTiinaclouxly prepumin^ to afflmi 
that uiiury in no din, wc detenulne that lie is to he punished 
iw a hfn tlc." HoweviT, in the year the Sacrvsl P^iuit'n- 
(inrin iini«wrrr<l an incjuiry on the yiihjfrt. to th-- olTirl tliat 
the holy w-e huxpended Its Jti-lslon on the |)oitii. ninl th u a 
ronfef»^>r who allowed of ii*iurv was not to W tli'turtxtl. ■ mm 
tfi*e iui|ui>'tjniduin.' Here iipjin a UduIjK' t-ju i t m i iiis to 
have b«tn rcnli/.e<I of the idea iiitendoil i y th^' w.tpI ■v.-y. 
To iiliow how nntiirnl thiK procesi* of jMir'i.il himI (.t.ii!!. -.^ly 
dev. 1p ijs'd ti'iirhink: we may n-fer to tln' «[ ji irrut i tiiitm- 
diitioii of IVIhiriiiiiH-, who kiv* 'the ]Ht[H', wluther he <:in 
err or no;, i- to In- ob- vul liv ill llie faitliful," if^m/t. . 
iv., Ji, V. I, a- I tjiioti d him Bl>ove, ccts down (ii.,S9l 

riuH'.s in uhidi he in not to be obeyed. .•Vn illiisirntion tnay 
ht' eivi n ill i>olilicnl history in tlif illi»rii--ions which took 
jiliice yvMTN ni;o ub to the fnv ■ of ilio sovrri'i',^n'- roroustioa 
o,i!h to ujiholil the Kslublt-Uisl chart h. The wonU w« re 
l.iru'u anil p iicfHl, and wi'iue<l to pr clf.de any nrr im hla 
purt to till |irrj iilirc of the K.stnhlinhmoiit : hn' lnwvi-rM wir- 
cnili'd lit li ML'th ii; in.niiin;,' h distinction tM'lw-s'n thi- lr;:i«- 
Intivf and eXi-ciitlve nction of the crown whi^ h i- now ^'nef- 
ttlly iicii-|)it-d. These Inntanci*, out of m .1 , -iaiiliir. are 
Fufttcii'iit to show wh«t caution is be ohservi il, on the part of 
private and unanthori/i il i» rs<>n>. in ltni>o»iiii.' iijiou the cm- 
wienci'o of othir- aiiv iriieriirflntion of doKniallc enuncia- 
tions whkh is Iw vond the li ;,'itiiuato eeuiK? of the wonl», 
incon»intcnt with the principle that all general riiU* have 
exceptions, and unrecogniz<«d by the theological SchiJ i.- li. 
From thew variou« consideration* It follows, that pajtal and 
synodal deflnlllom*. oblii^ttory on our fuith, are of rare occur- 
rence; and tbix in confi'ssisl by all i>ober theologian!. Father 
O'Keilly, for iustance, of Dublin, on<- of the flrft thealqgiua 
of the day, nayn: 'The pa|>al Infallibility 1" coniperativielT 
aeldom bmught into action. I am very far from denyini; 
that the vicar of Chr'iKt ie largely a«»l>»t<tl by God in the ful- 
flUment of bhi •ubiline olHce, that he n-icivrn great light aad 
ptrun^h to do well the great work InirustiMl to him and iin- 
(xwed on biro, Ihnt be la rontintially ^lid'il from above io 
the government of the Catholic church. Bat thla ia not the 
nitnolng of Infallibility. * * What la the nee of dragging 
In the infallibility iu coun<x tlon with papal acta with artrick 
It haa nothing to do? Papal leta. which are Tcry good and 
wy holijr. and entitled to all reuppct and obedietice. act^ In 
which the pontiff iii commonly not miaiaken. but in whkh ha 
coold he mlrtakcn and atUI remain InAillihla la the mitf 
aanaetawhiek ho haa keendeclaivd toheao.* Cne Iriih 
Honthtar,* vol. 11^ Sfo. 10^ 18r4.)t Thla great aatboritr gOM 
on to duekiiin aajr deaiio to talabafaw, bat tbefo iis I kopc. 
ao real difllmnce between na keie. He, t am eni«. WMid 
aanetloa me In my repngnanea to knpote npon the fSallh at 
otiheva nofa flian what the chucih diellactly eUlma of theaa: 
and I akonid Mlow hla In thinking It a mare acrij^twal. 
(^riailan, dittUM, kapDr ftanie of ntnd. to be coigr. than ta 
bedifllcalt.of kelkf. Ihafoalieadrqiokvnortkat nncaib> j 
alic«pirit,whldiBtaita«ithafndgingfSiltkkithewaidof ■ 
thechnrcfa.anddetmidnMtokotdnollilngkttt*Aatltla.a«klt I 
by demanvtratlan, comjielled to belleTP. To ko a tme t^itb- j 
olie a man nini>t have a generona lo}*a)ty toward ecck«ia»tical I 
ri ithority. and accept what ia Ungbt him with what leoM I 
the /lit tin filri, and only encb a tone of mind ba« n claim. i 
uiid It certainly haa a claim, to be met and to bo handli4 
with a wim.- and prntle fnMmlimi. Still the fart reinairm. 
that then" has ht-vu of late years a fierce and tntidenuit teiu- ^ 
jM-r abroad, which m oni-- and virtually trample* on the littl< 
nneaof < bri-t. - I eml wirh an extract from the pastoral ^ 
tbe8wi«8 bii>bo|)t>. a |jasioral which haa received the pupc''* 
approbailoo: *Itlnnowa]rdependaa|Nntha eaiptlcoof the | 

f 
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IwUt the centre of Russia; 2, the Leltes or Lithu- 
anians; 8, the Finns, who inhabit the nortii of 
Rumia and Siberia; 4. tlic Germaiw of Llvonin, 
Esthonin and Courlnnd; 5. the Turkh, who inhab- 
it the southeast ; 6, the Caucasians: 7. the Jews ; 
ii, tbe Mongols, or Tuttmi 9, the Xanddioni 
<rf Siberia.*— I. Social md Pbtitieal CmdOion. 

pgpa, or u|Miu hl> tgooA pl«Miire, to make mich and tixh a 
•doetriae tbe object of a dogmAiic defltiKion. Hi- Ik liod up 
and lltnited to tbe divine n velatlon. uiid to ihv iniibx wbkb 
tint rrTvlfllion rontaino. He i* tiod up and liiniUfl hytbf 
«i«m!« «lr<>nd.v in existence, and by ih«> prprvding deflnitlons 
of the church. He l» lied up and Ihtiitt-*! hy thv divluo law. 
MmI by the (onslilution of the rbun li. I,.'ir<lly, hr U llod up 
sod liiiiitt'd by thjit 4l<ictriiH-, divim-ly n-vt-ali il. which sfllnna 
'Vfast alimgwide rcligicinx »ix;it;ty there i." < ivil Kxictsr, that 
akMfrid* the eccicaiMtical Uannlijr, then i» the power of 
tMapocal aM^tl•lIatM, InvecMad fat tMr own donuiin with n 
fall wvorelKtity. and to wtiom we ohm obediwwe in cou- 
aduM, and n*pect iu all tblnipi nrorally pscmitted. sad be- 
loaglBg to tbe doBMla ct dvU socMjr.'^^—Joaii Hamnr 
CaBBOMi. Hsvaav. 



• The Basslaa anpirB eomprlsss 
iltorlal part of the globe, sod aboat 
iMciitlfe mrlMe. Owing lo tbe 
aad iu aodai ccodltloB, no 
onncx lu«e yet 
peft from 



ofthe ter- 
twaaty-ohtdi pert of 
of tbaomi^re, 
Isydslai to ac- 
ta obtaiiMd hi 
Mitcwlae, iw 



I of the popolstton, bat nrions cnomeinlloac, 
made by tlip gowminent dnring tlMyounnjOto tKBknialnly 
aodertalten for parpoaea of fliianoe or war. em* to fnmi»h 
■a ■pproxiriiJiiely correct return of tbe nnmlMTii nf t bt- |H^pl<-. 
The deii*ity of (lopiiltktion of Eturupean Ruw-ta in ruii»id<-rably 
gn-aiirr than that of iho A«iatlc purt of tbf empire. RuM>iii 
in Kiirupi- lian, on thi- avrrupi-. Ihirty-fmir it>dl%'ldiialii to th<r 
eqoan- niilf. while A^iiatir KumIii ha* harrly nion> than « 
#!nv:le indi»ldual lo the fMpinn' mile — Uy arliclc.« forty-two 
and flfty i.ini' <.f tin- tn'aiy of Unliu. cipuHi July 13. ll*T>i. 
Ri;«-lii ii<M«-<l to it." viij-t !t rri!oi> - 'Av iiro\ !tic <- of Bi »«rirjihiii. 
: I I r K. "Ill) lima. T v'- ilu r \vi:li tli.' <ll«!rirt« of AnLihan. 
k u- Bi.J RiioiiTii. iti A-iii .Minor, tlt tacbol from Ilic'I'iirWi-b 
« iiiliir< . H<^-»nitiiii bn* an < -limjiU'<l un a of .'i TJ<> Kiik'li-ll 
••quari' mill -. w illl 'l |>ol>i.liitioii of 1 4<i,'*<> .\f lottlui;,' to the 
inowt n It ibie (••.tiiii.H'i-. tU'- i>''wly iir(|iiir'-<l di»triit in A-ia 
Minor, foritu'*!. luovi-ioimllv . iiiio thi- i:o\ , riitn<Mi» of KiP-, 
etiili'iii < « nil .ir- a tif .">,<;tl) Kiit;ll»h FM| i«rf mil w .ili ii inuil 
p.i|>iii.-itioii of )'ji»),i,H, roui|inMii^' IIT.'H*'.' Moliiiiiiiii" .l.iu" mill 
Isa.iMi < hri-ti in!'. — In )'^\ uu-i of Kiudjn «ai n -iorxl to 
t'hiria. li'aTitis; RM»»in only r>.r)i») Mjujin* inili-^ luul ai!,!)!** In- 
habitant*. To the above h.tve bIko to be adde<l the trani>- 
('■/>pian territory, I-£1,£<0 nquun- tiiile-, '.Tj.tUlU inluiblcani*. 
%txl FerKJiiui, •.>*,010 r>t|iiurc Bilkn, 8i»».iM) Inhabilnntc More 
rr^^rnt eniimer:iiion!« j.'i^e thi' jMipnl-ition of Pobind ilfTJin* 
«.V>.Oir; Finlm.d il«<T'i>. 3.t>J«.i>»l ; C;nin»»ii- ilSTJ-ii. iti< In- 
ir|»-v of nddi'ion... 5,.«"l.r^l; Silx-riii i Kl*. 3.MU.»ii'; mul the 
wbujf of i riilml .V-i.i. J.^U.^tl — AiTordinif to ollli iul n-- 
turri!' of liirth" anil di al li- (ot tli. y.-iir^ iWT 70. ila- jmpuia- 
tion |in>irn-^«< ■< at an HXf-r.n,-!' Im n i^' of T'^l.ooo n y<-)ir; a 
p«-rrrnt*i.'e whirb, fnpjKt^iiiy the iiibiiliiltkiil* nlway» to mtd- 
liply at Ibe Minte raU; would doiilile tlM- |>opnlatlon in flfty- 
rit;bt ye«r». — Tbe v«»i majority of th«- population of ltll^•■ia 
err deToteil lo acr!< ultural ficcinwlion.", nnd dwell iu villiii;i'«., 
epreed thinly over tbe vart an-n of the •■mptn'. A'-i-onlini: to 
locml cnameraiion* made at variou« tn-riixl-. ib- n' km- Imi 
•mntteeo lown* coalainlog more than dU.UUO ishabttauu. 
TheUetliaefiollawa: 

■l.PrM(»bai]iil«l)..e61.m>iKNMin njUi 

Mntemr tlwH «tt.9W KM («flT4. in?.*! 

Wai«aw ilHWi. . . . .■flfi.Tir? .\i. olai. f i I>C.^> >*v'.««ri 

OiJ«H^ itHT i» . |Hi hill I ilHtrti PU.ir.'l 

Ki' h« II. f ill<«««niiil«i I"!.'"' Kli iik.rf ih7<m liM.i:'i 

RilptilWI) . lUo.'Hil Ti ll! V%I.VI 

Seretof Ih-rdHchel 5S8.7HI1 

^vhhsad CMV) iiMaara, 51.M7 

I9,tn I 



rtowiu a confiderable pfoporUoo of tbe trading 
aadlniMtiislpopalaifcHi an altbsr atlen«i or «f foreign ex- 



The aovcreiRn. as his title of emperor and auto- 
crat of all the Ruaaiaa indicatee, is ioveated with 
a power wfthoat Ihnit or oomlral; not only it he 

suprcini' fbicf ami Irjri-liitor, but it is even onlj 
under his authority and by virtue of bis ddegar 
tkw that the ajnod. diarged whh gofveniing tiie 

naUonnl church, act». 1r i v:i-l (<>uiuiy coon* 
poaed, like Russhi, of hutvroguntMu^ elemonli 
more or leas baUnfl the times, this autoeraejr 

wrvcH to pive tl)«'tn tin- ticoi's^sury cohesion, anti, 
when it falls to a huvfreiffii who is aiiiniatcd by 
love of the public welfare, may accelerate the 
proereits of civili/Jition; thus it allowed the em* 
jxTor Alexander II. to brinir jil»»>ut reforras and 
to found new institiitionH which lire destined to 
1m? the glory of his reign. — The monarchy is 
hereditary In the males, in the order of primo- 
geniturr. Wlicti tiu-ic i8 no male branrli. the 
princcsa who is tho nearest rehitiuo of the last 
sovereign, auoceeds hfm; the others are cidled to 
the throne only in eusr- hIic leaves no dirci t lidr. 
(Family law of 1707.) The emperor has the power 
to provide for the case of hl« leavini^. at hb deaUi, 
an heir who is a minor, mxl in apjioini a repent 
and a guardian. If he dies without having talcen 
thh meesore, the regency devolves oo the empiqaa 
ilowapiT or on ihf ncnn'?<t amiflte, to the exclusion 
of the falher-iu law or tnotlier in-law of Ihe new 
sovereign, and tbe n'gi-nt bus to form a council of 
repenf y of six members. The .sovereign attains his 
niajorily at ■sixteen yeitrs of api': the other princes 
of the funiil} at eighteen. Their wive>t are not qual- 
ified to sliarc their rank, and the children whwh 
I hey bear can not be called to the throne, unless thejr 
bi loiiir to a sovereign house and profess the ortho- 
dox Greek religion. — The dotation of the crown 
is fixed bf the emperor. Tt oonalsts of Imperial 
aj>|ianaires and of .1 1 i\ i! list — - yiMliti/, Thei-e 
is a nobility of birth and a nubility of service. 
Peter the Great subordfaiatad the first to the sec* 
ond. and classed by nmks tlu' < ivi! nnd military 
fiiurtious. There are fourteen cias-cs, as follows; 
1, chancellor of tbe empire, Held tnarshal, admi- 
ral general, privy ooundtor of the fliat daas; 1^ 



traeUon. — The popalsdeo of wpper to eonqMssA of 
thrco groape: Great Bnnelsae. or Vulko^bwtt Uttto Baa* 
•laBs,or MalO'IlaH*; aHlWUtoHawian*,orMo-BB«s. The 
tint, amlMflng Mfi BO J Hlt, all bttongiag to 1 
race, occupy tbe pvowtnece; the . 

aboat ll.aMI,<IOI>. cooipaee the bnllK of tbe popalMlon of Pot 
uva, Kbsrkor, OMvalfOf. KIcf. Votbyals, PiDdoiek, BItatcr- 
inoelar.aad thoTaaride; the WbUoRoiilaas. ebont S.O0O.O0O, 
inhaUtHM IHOfteHs of Monilef. 1ttaHk,Viteb^k and Grodno. 
Bealdas thMO dine group* of BoMfaaa (iropcr, there la s 
KTcat variety of natioiud etementa in tbe }{eneral population 
of tbe Rnmlan empire. — Moce the emaocipetion act of iWl 
the rnltivable land* of Rnaaia proper in 
appraximakly diatribatad so follon: 



Town land*, about 0.4 

t><»wji linid-. about . ......BI.6 

!.«iud- on;i< li.d iiiminen 8.6 

l.iiiid- held h\ |>>-a>ani>-: I. rrown (>. .- inii-.l.'i »'.|<i r i-enl. jq j 



5 0 



IjiikI- IwIiI hy im-ii«iiuI»: 1!. fortii.T ~ rf- 

Ijtml- !!• Id by liiiidiil cent ly and Mot.i i-y 19. 7 

Lattd* held l-y other proprietor-, or uoi «ur»'eyed 0.4 

It will Ix- N • 11. thn-. uIh>iiI one-third of th< i iilcivablelaBdla 
Itu*>ia proiH I I- h« id by tbe atafe; oae>flfth by 
pttdon; and oB»«flb bjr ifes ponnaay^r. JL 
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^ncral-in chief, admiral, privy councilor of the 
second class; 8, lifuteiiant gericml, vice-admiral, 
pilvy councilor; 4, major gviieral, rear adminil, 
councilor of state <if ilic tirvf cliis-; ; .'», rnnncilor 
of state. The uexl four dasM s im liKh' llic colo- 
nel*, lieutenant colonels, majors, ,sta(T captains, 
and 8ome civil functionarie». In thu huit tive are 
ranged the inferior officers, with certain function- 
aries. Nobility is ht redilary in the tirst fi ve chisses, 
•ad peraooal only in the next four; tlie function- 
aries of the last flTe clasaes become personal no- 

\)]vs liy ;iilv:iiic<'iii«-iit. Every iiuldc owes a per- 
sonal service to the state, under penalty of forfeit- 
ure of nohllfty. If three fenerations pass without 
this coniiition heinir fultilled. The titles are those 
of prince, count and baron. There were, in 1J<CT, 
581.266 licreditary nobles and 827.764 |)ersonal no- 
bles. By a manifesto of April 2. no noble 
can, without a reirular trinl au'l st iiteiice, lie de- 
prived of nobility, ln'iior, life or property. X no- 
ble can bo tried only by a tribunal composed of 
noblcH. and if the sentence h loss of nobility, 
honor or life, it must be confirmed by the senate 
and hy the f«overei<^. The nubies are exempted 
front all corjKiral punishment, if only nOB-com- 
missioned olliei-rs or soldiers. If they are deprived 
of their property*, it goes to the nearest heir. Tbei r 
houses are exempt from all quartering of soldiers. 
In each government the n'thU s jKisscssini: at lt a<t 
300 deciatines of land {^i'iH Uectareti) or a buubc 
worth 15,000 nniblea (80,000 francs), or else who 
an- iiK !iii!i (l in the fir^l five classes, have tljeri'.rht 
to a.'v>.enilile in the chief town every three years. 
Those who do not fultill these conditions, meet in 
each district to elect deleirutes to the as--* iiil ly <if 
the government. This ajiM-mbly elt eis a mar-hal 
and district marshals, chargetl with watching over 
the interests of the nobility and representing it at 
the central administration. The same assembly 
elects the judgcti and as8ess4^>rs <>f the tribunals, us 
well as the diief of polico of each district; it at> 
tends to the distribution of the taxes and deliber- 
ates iis to the iuIiTi sIs of the j)roviin e. It also 
exercises a dijjcipliuary power over the members 
of the nobility; it exiunines the titles, judges the 
noMes \\lii> arc acni'-i d of dissipating tht ir for- 
tune, and pliax's them under guurdiunahip if occa- 
sion requires. Hie nominations of functionaries 
are su!>mil!i-d to the approval of the eni|>eror or 
of the governor according to the importance of 
the function. — JlWIIJfW/«/V. The li. inrgi'oi^ic. e>- 
tablished by a statute of April 24. 17^.'*, is divldid 
into six classes: 1. owners of immovable property; 
2. rocmlw rs of guilds; 8, domiciled foreign mer- 
chants ; 4. notable bourgeois (see below); 6, art!- 
Rans, members of trade corpcmitions ; 6, small 
tradesmen, small manufacturers, les^ r emidoyc's, 
etc. A manifesto of Itf^SH established a notalAe 
bourgeoisie, for life or hcredltiiry. The first can 
be conferred upon fomv r sni.li iits of niiivi rvif i, s 
who have obtained a certiticatu uf having made 
good profTTcss In studies, and upon artisans fur> 
ni«h< <1 n iili a diploma from the aeaih niy of fiTie 
arts. The hereditary buurgcoioic may be oblaiued 



by merchants fulfillini: certain condition*;, doctors 
of a Russian university, pupils of the academy of 
floe arbt fnmlahed with a diploma, and fordgn 
savants, artists, men-hants or workers of industry 
after t en yeai>' residence in the country. The sons 
of personal nobles are notable bourgeois by right 
of birth. The senate examines the titles and de- 
livers the diplomas. It may confer notable Unir- 
geoi.sie for life upon foreign sjivants, artists, mer- 
chants or manufacturers. — PeamtnU, The inhab- 
itants of the niral districts form nine-tenths of 
the tot;. 1 !>■ '[lul.ilioii; tluy are <listriliutetl lhro\igh 
about 800,CiOO vilhtges or hamlets, and arc subject 
to a poll tax. In 1861, when serfdom was abol- 
ished, the peas.'iiits of the domains of tlir >t:ite 
and of the imperial appanages, to the uuml>er of 
d5.000,000,wef«alread7altnoBta11 freed, and there 
were 2^,nOO,fX)0 r.thers attached to the soil Tlie-e 
lattt r owed tlieir respective lords three days' )al>or 
a week; the other four days were at their di>|)usal 
to cultivate a lot t)f land the pnnlucLH of which 
were given to them to supply the wants uf them- 
selves and their families. They could not chiuige 
their residence without permission from their lord. 
The latter could sell them or mortgage them for 
so much per head, with the piece of land to which 
they were attached; he had over them the auihor- 
i I y of a f Kther; he could Impose a profession upon 
tljem, pi riiiit or fortii 1 tli' iii to marry, and inflic-t 
curpurul punishuieutJ*, death excepted, upon them. 
The Serb of a domain fanned, under tiie guard- 
iaiiship t)f the lord, a rural eommune. ndminis 
tered by an assembly composed of heads of fami- 
lies and by a cUcf called ttaro&le, whom they 
elected from among their own number. It was t»> 
the (riimnnue that the land was granted by the 
lord, and it was charged wiili dividing it among 
the families according to the number of uble- 
Ixxlied workmen they contained, and. conse- 
quently, according to the amount of days' labor 
they could furnish. AVhcre the land did not fur- 
nish enough to sup|>4irt the peasants, the lord 
rental it and gave up his right to enfon ed lalMir. 
Besides the serfs employed in the cultivation of 
the land, there were those who were attached, aa 

d<>ine>.ties, to the SCTxiits of tile li'rd. and others 
whom he could authorize, in consideration of a 
sum paid, called <^rok. to carry on w^me tratle, 
either in the d^nnain or elsi where. In return for 
the revi nne whieli the work of the serfs pnx'urvd 
for him, the lord waa bound to protect them and 
to help them in case of need ; he was subject, 
thcrefon-, to the expense and trouble of adminis- 
tn(tu*n which this obligation involved, and he was 
responsible for the payment of the taxes. — The 
numljer of owners of serfs was estimated at 
10:1,195, of whom 3,7(H) ponsesstsl no land. 
thesiatisiical workof M. Trutaixki.) The 103.19$ 
owners were divided as follows: 43,978 posae wtn g 
from 1 to 21 male serfs, in all. ${9,5^6 S4 rfs; 
86.194. from 21 to 100 male serfs. 1.697,914; 
20.163. from 101 to 600 male serfi. 8.tfr4.«»: 
'i m. f:Min "01 to 1,000 male serfs. 1,59T,«91: 
possessing l.OUl male serfs and mttiv, in 
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all, 8.074.068. Thus, wnoog the small proprie- 
tor*, fill' i>iio w!in jwisscsscd twenty "sorfs derived 
from them, at eight roubh-s jht head, only WO 
francs a year, to which were addwl tlie products 
of the huid. A hirge proprietor received, for l.UUO 
serfs. 32.ono francs. The number of those who 
p,,sv-^(l from 20.()00 to GOJUK) \vim very small. 
In ISoO. 44,160 estates, with 7,107.184 Herfs, were 
mortgaged In the banks for 42S,508,061 roubles, 
1,800,000.000 fnuu-4. (S.v the work of M. Sehiiit/, 
ler.) — The law, iu freeing the serfs, reguhii<ii: 
1. their rights and those St the former proprie- 
tors ; 2, the means nf i lu !■ of the freedni«'n; 
8, the condiliuus by wiiieh tbcy could become 
proprietors of the lands which they cultivated. 
The lord"* wore freeil from their diitii-s of L'ti inl- 
iaiuihip. They pre>ierved tlieir riLrlits of proi>t'rly 
la the landn which belonged to them, hut on eon* 
dltion of allowing the iMsasants, by the payment 
of a sum fixed by the law, to enjoy the pieces of 
prduiul whieh they f>ecupied and al^) a quantity 
of land which varied according to its productive 
4|aality. These lands were Intended to furnish 
the pea^iutH with a livinij. and to place Ihem in a 
position to fultill the obligations which were im- 
posed upon them for fhcir redemption from serf- 
dom. — It \v:i'< not to flic pca^iuiits l)uf to tlie com- 
mune that these lands were granted. They belong 
to it in perpetul^, to lie exploited in common ac- 1 
cordiiiu' to ifnniefnorial custom or in separate lots. 
This second method is only the exception, if can 
be ftubxtituted for exploitation in conmion only 
with the cons^>iif of two thirds of the inhabif.infH 
of the coinnnuie ami of the jiroprietor. — The 
commune \^ charu'ed with indemnifying thepro> 
prietor either with labor or in money, as the par- 
lies choose; monniver, it is responsible to the treas- 
Oiy for the payim iit of the taxcj^. From tliis 
dmiblc responsibility proceeds the right of using 
force aindnst peasants who do not f^ilflll their ob- 
lisratioiis. Besides the ordiinry pmrr i ilitius. the 
commune has the right to hire out a man iu ar- 1 
Tears or some one of his family for outxide work, 
in the «^nme district or in a ik i_'hborinu di>1ricf , ' 
and the wages piiid for his worl( must l>e given i 
to the commune. Those who do not fuMIl their | 
ol»li;.'ations, throiivh olisfhiacy, i'd'eiiev<;. or in eon ' 
sequence of infemiKrunce, can be hind out in 
Other gOTennnents, providtnl the <li • l-jon of the 
eonununal assembly be confirmed by the justice | 
of the peace. In ca.se the land is enjoyed in lots. \ 
the rrsponsibility is in-rsonal, and may lead to v\ 
puhdon from the commune and the rale of the lots I 
granted. When it Is arranged that the indemnity | 
•due the proprietor is to be paid in fon i d lal>or. , 
such labor is limitefl to two da^-a a week for both 
nen and women. The dues are eight to twelve 
Toubl' - f. ir i-a< h L'rantii- The peas;»nfs who were 
sub)eet<.il to the omte have the right to pay mon- 
ey Ineiead. without the proprietor behig able to 
<on«triin them tlii n to — The piec«>s of irromn! ' 
orr\ipie«l by the ]Ma>.:int^ iiiu-^f be irrnnfed fofln ni i 
in full ownership a> xwin as they demand it; the [ 
jvireof sale is fixed by law. As for the lands the 1 



enjoyment of which had to be anowc<l tbcm, the 

propiiotnrs are at liberty to consent to the sale, or 
to refuse it and to hold to the stipulutious fixing 
the rorrrV or the dues. When the sale has taken 
place, and the purchasers, whether peasants or the 
commune, can not pay the price, the povemment 
Intervenes; it capitalizes the dues at (J per cent., 
and gives the sum to the proprietor, half in special 
certificates. Issued in the name of the latter at 61 
per ti nt,, and not negotiutili- !if the Rourse. and 
iialf in homls payable to the bearer at 5 per cent., 
an<l neorotiahle like the Russfain public stocks; M 
pT cent, of the capital is retniiicil to cover the 
expenses of collection, arrears and worthless debts. 
If the sale is made with the consent of the peas- 
ants, the 00 per cent, must be paid by them; In 
the contrary cas<', it is charged to the i)roprietor; 
and. if the stsito Institutions of credit hold a mort- 
gage upon the property, the sum is taken o»it of 
the price of wde. The pun hasers disoliJirpe their 
indcbtednesH to the state by jviying, for forty nine 
years, an annuity of 6 per cent., of which 6 rep> 
resents the interest and 1 the amortizement. As 
Ion:: as the jH-asants are in<lebted either to the 
proprietor, if they have treated directly with him, 
or to the state, if it has paid for them the price of 
redeiniition, they can not 1. ave the i ninmuiie wifli- 
out the consent of the proprietor aud of tlie com- 
mune, and wtthottt jnsttfying depositing In the 
communal treavury a sum e<pial to flic dues or fine 
capitaliiiwl at 6 jur cent. — Accordinir to the offi- 
cial returns, the acts and transactions of rislemp- 
fion amounted to 70.r,!H) on .Ian. 1, lsT3; 21,201 
were concluditl privately. The iK iisints who had 
become proprietors of the lands they ndtlvated. 
numlH'nnl 6.858,834. the extent of these lands 
was 21.120.152 dfriatinm (2a,(W8..550 hectares), 
and the sums lent bv the state amounted to 
630.407.115 roubles. Uf the aum of 41,222,620 
roubles, which the peasants had to pay In 1878, 
there remained in am ars only :MR.fi04 roubles. 
As in certain districts the amount fixed for relm- 
burwment evidently exceeded the resources of 
the delitor-.. tlie irovernment nnlucetl tlieir annu 
al paymenlj< The serfs calliil tlruroryt, attached 
to the service of the lords, or authorized by them 
to practice a tnide in consideration of the payment 
of the »fir<iK\ were frenl at the e.\pirali«m of two 
years. — The government, washing to be informed 
of the cliamri-s produced by the emancipation, 
charged a commission to institute an inquiry, 
the rcults of which were published in 1878. The 
condition of the peanuts has sensibly improved, 
both materially and morally, in the northwest, 
with the exception of the marshy disfrirts of 
Ptnsk aud the banks of the Pripvt. In the south, 
wrll-helnar inmHV*ed without any advance in mo- 
rality. No ini|in A 1 MK lit h:i> )»i i n pro<iuced In I»It- 
llc liasftia. iu the rest of the empin*, the increase 
of well-being is scaroely apparent, and tlic Intel- 
leetual and moral factt It ies lire as little developtd 
as iH fore Finally, in Great Russia theconsum|)- 
iir*n of brandy has considerably incivaseil. Kx- 
ploliaiion in common condntiea to prevail ; the 
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peajsant 1b boniid to tiw commune aa long as he 
haH not paid the price of mlcmpiion, and. In llie 
meanwhile, he has aamelj efft^ctcd anything but 
to exchange the foardlatnhlp of the kvd for 
of the commvinc. Xow it would appt'ar that there 
was little to boaitt of in the communal admiuiK- 
tntlott and In the administration of Justice. Thetr 
burdens have iru n n^cd; ilic ('oniimiiu'sexpcndinj; 
much more timn formerly, their taxes have reached 
(1874) a total of 80.000,000 ronblee; the ftrovteoial 
tJlxCH hav<' inrnvi^nl in :i -imilnr inrinner; flic state 
taxes have nut diiiiiui>licd, and both wcigli ulmovt 
excluftiveljrnpon the peaRants. Therefore the coni- 
mLssion recommended new reforms to bring eman- 
cipation to a good result. (For the effects pro- 
duced upon agricttlture and uixtn the condidon 
of the proprieton, ace IX. Bet(»treea.) — In Po- 
land the serfs numbered about 8,700,000. By 
virtue of four nkiiM s of 1864, they acquircil thr 
ownership of the huids and buildings of which 
dMj bad the ttsufruct, to ooBsideratioii of eor9it$, 
pfvatntions and due< of all kindn. All these 
changes, those which were arbitrary or exceptional 
betog deducted, wera converted Into a hmd tax, 
and llu'V j-ci vcd as a ba-"!-* f<ir tin imk-mnity which 
was fMud to tlic proprictoi-s iu lK)n(ls bf3tring4 j)er 
cent. intercHt, and redeemable by an annual draw- 
ing by lot. — II. Adiiiinl>'triif{"ii. Below the em- 
peror, to whom belongs the jilcnitude of execu- 
ClTe power, the highest administratiTe authority 
is the council of Uie empire. The matters within 
its jurisdiction are the dieonssion and drawing up 
of le^slative scLh, the interpretation of the laws 
Ib case tlie tribunals do not catch the true sense 
of them, the establUnMnt of the budget, new 
measures in the atlmini.'^trati' >n of the liiianccs, 
the examination of the annual accounts rendered 
bjr the ministers, the iDlntion of Ullgfons questkms 
relative to the administnition or ex]>ropriation for 
public utility, finally, the political affairs upon 
which the council It conenlled by (he emperor. 
The minister'4 have a s«'at in the council, by ripht ; 
the other mcmben) are uuliiuilcd as to number; 
the emperor chooees them a-i he pleases, and givr^ 
the presidency to oneof the first perwjnages of the 
state. The president is agisted l)y a secretary of 
the empire, an intermediary Ijetween the emperor 
and the council, and charged with the preparatory 
labors and the recording of the deliberationii, copy- 
ing the re<!OrdHof them. etc. — Another great bfMly 
of state is the directing hcaato, wiiich was estab- 
Hshed to 1718. and reorfanlced te 1809. It Is at 
oiue fi *;npn'nn' emirt of appeal. ju'!_'ini: in the 
last resort, with tiic exception of appeals to tho 
emperor, In an elTfl and erimhial matten, a su- 
preme mlmini^Irnfive tribunal, and a hi;:h politi 
cal court in »|M-c'iHl cases. It ix cliarged, beAidesi, 
with seeing to th«> execution of the biws; It has 
the right to demand account of tin ir nimairement 
of all the functionaries, im ludiiii: ihe minij^lcrs; 
b watchcsi over the collection uf the taxes and the 
employment of public funds; it \xn^ the care of 
the archives ; it appoints to a great number of 
oflfeot; h Olden aU BMMurai aooeHuy to the 



maintenance of order, subject to the right, whidk 
iH'longs to the emperor, of annulling thcne deci- 
sions; finally, it is charged with promulgating the 
acts emaaattog from the emperor. — The senate la 

divided into ten department.x, of w hi( h five ^it at 
St. Petersburg, three at Moscow, and two at War- 
saw. In connection with each department there 
is a liiirb imperial procu rat. >r, who lias the richt 
of control over the deliberations, and wh<Me hig- 
lurtura is necessary for a Judgmcnl to be execu- 
torv. The senators arc apjiointed by the ein|H'ror. 
— The miniMries dale only from Tin y are 

twelve in numlwr, namely : 1, the ministry of iho' 
imi)erial court, which includes the innH-riul orders, 
the appanuges, the revenues of the emiK'ror, thc- 
cereraonlal, the imperiid theatres and other estab- 
lishments dependent on the crown; 2, the minister 
of war; 8, of foreign affairs; 4. of the navy; 5. 
of the interior; 6, of pul)Iie iiisinution . 7, of 
po^tolHces and telegraphs; 8, of the flnooces, 
comprising the mhies and salt works, the metal- 
lurgic factories, manufacture^ and domestic com- 
merce; 0, of the domains of the state, comprising 
the fawpection of fwmtog. the dlrcctlan of the 
agricultural schools and of the model fanii'», and 
the forest.s; 10, of justice, including the corj)* of 
surveyors, the fichools of surveying, and the law 
school; 11, of the means of communicalitm and 
public edifices; 12. of Uie couUol chargt'd wilU 
the examination of chril and military accounts. 
The emperor liaa his own cliancellery, which i» 
chai'ged, among other duties, with the publication 
of the laws, with i)olitical jwlice, and the e^tab- 
lishmenta of charity and instruction placed under 
the direction of the empress. To the aame chan- 
cellery is attache«l the commission of request* 
or petitions. — Territorial AdmiaittratitnK Po- 
land and the grand duchy of Fhihrnd each forai 
a separate government. In the lint, affairs are 
dirL-cted by a lieutenant of the emperor, asbisted 
by a coundl of gvrernment Under hie praal- 
dency sits u di li1)cnifive a*v«embly, cidled a coun- 
cil of .state, and composed of tifieen permanent 
ineuit>ers and BOVCn ti>n)i^H>niry memi>er», appoint^ 
ed by the emperor. Finland is administeretl by 
a governor general, asitisled by n !^■nate. the 
inemlR-rs of which are appointed by the emper- 
or The legislative power belongs to the diet. 
((>iiipo>K?d of deputies of the nSbillty, of tho 
Lutheran cUrixy, of the inhabitants of cities, aad 
of peasants. The presidency belongs to the pm* 
ident of the noMlity, who Is appointed by the em- 
peror. The dfcision^ have tin- fnrt e of law only 
with the imperial approval. TIm: rest of the em- 
pire Is divided into ifty«eighl g o v etm nenta, threo 

<-ity tcrritiirics M^des,sa, Tagnnroj; and K< rtch- 
.lenikale). two countries (of the (.'o^!^Jlcks of the 
Don and of the Tdiernomoric). eleven oblasthea 
(provinces not as yet regularly organizinl), and 
three districts in Ihe country of the Kirghist*. — 
The six governments of the region of the C'aucaau* 
are phuxnl under Ihe direction of a lieutenant of 
the emperor. — Ten governors general, established 
at Sl Fleimbaig. Momow, Odcen, Kie^ lUffi* 
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"Wllna, Orenburg, Tolwlsk and Irkouuk, have 
under their orders the civil and military heads of 
Uae governments comprised in their circumscrip- 
tion. Each civil guvomor is assisted by a coun- 
cil coinposi d of three tiluliir nicinlKi-s nnd of one 
or moro assessors. With tiiis council, which is 
purely oonsoltattve, sit a goremment attorney and 
two ileputieN, cliur^;(»l with deft mliiiL'- tlir iiii" ;i »tH 
of the crown and walching over ihu execution of 
the laws. At St. Pctenburg the city and the sub* 
urhs are wjwiratcd, sinre 1S73, from the i>n)vineinl 
government, and fall within the jurisdiction of a 
prefecture. — The governments are subdivided 
into districts, which are administered liy a rnurf 
fomiMjH'd of a president and twou-s>es.Mii-s liix ti d 
by the nobility, of two other asscst'Oi-s elected by 
the inhabitants of the coimtry, and of a substi- 
tute of the procurator of the government. Thi<i 
court servers, iK'nidi-s, ils a tribunal of the first re- 
tort for the district. — Each goveriuncut has, as a 
detiberating l>ody. the assembly of the nobility, of 
whleh nu iitioti was made above, and provim iai, 
^verument and district assemblies, created by a 
bw of Jan. 18, 1864. Each government assem- 
bly is conipo^i (1 of <h-I( ir.iti-^ of the di^Irii t a-^i in 
blivs. Muruuver, in the g<)vcrnmcnl8 which em- 
brace Imperial appanages, or domains of the state, 
tlic ehiefs of the councils of administration of 
tlu-M.' ujuwimigcs and domains are meiuliers by 
rigJit of the provincial assemblies. The nu mbers 
f)f eai h <lislri< t asM iiihly are elected by three cat 
tguries c)f elet tori^, which a.sst mble anil acl sepa- 
rately: thtsse are, 1, the proprieturs (nobles or not); 
2. the inhabitants of cities; and 8, the inhabitants 
of rural commune.<4. They must all be fully 
twenty five yc-ars of aj;e. To be an elector as 
proprietor, it is necessary to possess, outside of 
the dties, from 300 to 800 dreiatinet of land, or 
of iiiiiiiiivaUle properly, Iiaviii^' at Ic i-t a value of 
1,«KK) roubles, or tu carry on an industrial e^tab- 
Ikhmeot doing a business of at least 6,000 roubles 
yearly, or to be a pmnam tit holder of ih terminate 
church properly. The elittors may be represented 
by mandatories of their clioice, but the holders of 
chun'h pr')perly are always o?ili;^>'d to Iw rejire 
sentcd. Small proprielurs, who have not llie re 
quired numlx-r of A'€iaiine$, can join to^'ther, .so 
as to reach (two or more iinitinjr) the electoral 
property quolilicaliou, and ap]>oint a mandatory 
to repreitent tbcm. The Inhabitants of cities must, 
to be electors, produce a merchant's license, or 
possess an industrial cstablisliment doing an an- 
nual business of at least 0.<MM) rouble-, or immov- 
able property worth from 500 to 3.cnm) roubles, 
aooordlng to the amount of the city's |M)|iulation. 
As for the ny;d commune-*, their repn^entutives 
are appointed by electuf.», which tlie district as- 
sembly Itself chooMn. Minors, absentees and wo- 
men can <lele:;.ite tlit ir ri^'ht to vote to a manda- 
tor)-. The meuilxTs of liie asseniljlies are eleete<l 
for three yean, and receive no remuneration. The 
IJOVeron!' nt ns>etiiMi< . enmc to^.'-ctluT once a \ i :ir 
for twenty diiys, and the di-iricl avM.inbli( S for 

lea di^iL Bidi ot these assemblies Is presided 



over by the marshal of the nobility. Their duties 
conii>rts( : 1, the administration of the property, 
capital and revenues of the province; 2, the con- 
struction and maintenance of buildings belonging 
to the province, and of roads which are in its 
charge; 8, measures useful for the welfare of the 
population; 4, measures of public assistance, the 
administration of charitable institutions ami the 
construction of churches; 5, the admiaistmtion 
of mutual insnrance companies estaUbhed in 
the province; 0, measures proper to <!i veloj) com- 
merce and indvistry therein; 7, measures concern- 
ing popular instruct ion, public health and prisons; 
s, mea-sures to Ik' taken apuust epidemies niid the 
lavaires of noxious animals; 9. the tlislributiou 
of certain state la.vis. tlie voting and distribution 
of lucid taxes, and the application of the product 
of these taxes to the exiwascs of the govenuueiil 
and the district; 10, tlu- choice of members of the 
permanent executive conimit^iou, wluch sits in the 
absence of the assembly. The government com- 
mission is eom|H>-ed of a president, and of two to 
six members, elected for three years, who receive 
a salary fixed by i he assembly. The district com- 
missioiis are coniiK»sed of two or three memN-rs. 
The presidents must lie confirmed liy the minister 
of the Interior. This organization la not yet ap- 

jtlied fo all the irovi riiMi' iits; in somei'f them the 
anterior system is retained for various reasons. — 
.Viniia'ixil AdminittratioH. Each city lias its rou- 
niriji.il bcHly, comj>os< d of the 'ji>!'>r,i (mayor), dep- 
uties, and a deliberative u-sembly. All the mem 
bersof the municipal Ixxly are elected by an 
sembly, composetl : 1, of owners of immovable 
projK-rty jjoying a lax to the city; 2, of proprie- 
. tors and directors of commercial and industrial 
I establishments; 8, <if all persons domiciled in the 
I city for at least two years, and able to prove that 
they paya tax to the t ity. The d\ities of the mu- 
I uicipid body Include, besides the management of 
I municipal tuffalrs, the maintenance of order, the 
litkinj: of measures of public siifety and hrallh, 
mailing regulations coneerning the ports, mar- 
kets, exchanges and institutions of credit; the 
ort^mi/.ation of eliaritable establishments nnd hos- 
pitals, the foundation of libraries, museums and 
llieatres. and measures suited to develop public 
instruction, commerce and local industry. A 
coviucil of si.\ members, elected in the municipal 
body, ixTforms the functions of a police court, of 
a chamber of commerce and a tribunal of com- ' 
merce, taking cognizance of litigation among the 
inhabitants. — Rural Coininnht*. Tlie rural com- 
mune is, as twfore the (;piancipation of the serfs, 
an association of peasants cx[>loiting a fixed tcrri- 
tor\ . Tlie ^n al M ignioral and ju ix ate estates are 
oul-'>idc of the communei« and within the juri-Mlic- 
lioo of the provlncbd administration. The cities 
are !iliewis«> ( Iass< d apart. The heads of families 
form an a.sj*enibly which elects the utormU', chief 
of the commune, as well a-s his various function- 
arien, the treasurer and colli t tor of laM s, the trus- 
ic-e of the school or b«.hools, the delegate to tliu 
reserve warehouses of wheat, the hospital inspect* 
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or, tbo rural guard, the forest guard, and the scribe. | 
The aMembly draws up the budget of the com- 

muno. Jlxi's the (axes ncccssjiry for the puyinent 
of expenses, and rcgiilatcs the apportionmcot of 
the taxes due the state. If the enjoy ment of the 
land is in fomnion, as U most fri'quciilly tho cast-, 
the assembly divideii the loUi uitiung the families; 
if it i.s in individual lots, the division is limited to 
the lof'^ wliicli are not in prneess of oiltiv ation. ^ 
The as-iciiilily gives their dismi.sjsul to jx asaiits who 
wish to live elsewhere, on their fulfilling tho pre- 
serilHd ronrlitioiis; it decides as to the admission 
iind si ltlcment of new lu-uds of familicH; it gives 
guardians to minors, and authorizes family divis- 
ions; flnallf , it sits an a police court and deals out 
penalties, from the 8impl< st ifaie to the expulsion 
of pea.saiits jiulpd "harmful or vicious from 
the commune. Tho decisions are made by the ab- 
solute majority, oxccpt in certain cases in which a 
two-thinls Vote i< n qiiin il : for example, thf sub 
stitutiun of individual cnjojrnient of the laud for 
m^fifuunt In common, the renewing of the lots, 
and exclusion from tlx- eomnume. Tu the nirnl 
comrounes in wliicti the duesurc puid in money and 
In labor, the Inhabitants subject to the oftrol: and 
those subject to the enrr^f may form scparnle as- 
seniblieH. — Thi' nUirmte is the president of Ihi- iis- 
scmhly, and sees to the execudon of ita docl»ions. 
Be titkcM all simple jiolice measurefl; lie pays into 
the proper hands the taxes nnd the payments for 
redemption ; lie controls the employment of the 
oommiuial funds; finally, he is the representative 
of the commune in the «oImA (see below), and 
with the authorities of the ilisirii t. thi- juovince 
and the state. — Above the couuuuuc u the ciAo»th 
or canton, which includes manycommunesbelong- 
iiiL' to the same <lisiri< 1, or Cf)mpri>rs only a sinulc; 
commune when Uie i>opulalioD is lurgu enough. 
The administration of the •eloith is composed of 
a chief callni i>fii rffn'mi . of two or tlm/i- assistants, 
of an a-si nihly of di lt ;;atcs of the Comnuuies 
(one to i \t ry ten families), and of n council in 
conjiniction with the nlnrrfitnti, to avsist him in 
his fuMctious, and composed of his assistants, the 
itorosf^sof the communes of tlic n 'unth, and col- 
lectors of tho taxes. The assembly com»'H together 
in the most centnd or the most important village; 
it regulates the common iiii< n'sis of the Vfl'inth, 
decrees thcmco-surcs of public asKisiance, controls 
the accnuotfl, and fixes the taxes and the duos. 

The duties of till- Kl-iirhihii are simitar to those of 
the ttanmir, but of a higher degree. lie decides, in i 
the last resort, on cam's of simple olTenscs against | 

the ]>olice n irnlations. " To iMM liL'iblc to tin- ofTici- 
of ntarchiun, atiironti , o-vsistant, collector of tuxi-s, 
or as a member of the e»«M«1 of nyenqf, it Is n<ic- I 
cssary to Iwat Ii a-t twenty five years of au'e The 
term of ollii e is three years; ofliee can not 1k' re- 
fnwd unlcjw one can prove that he is sixty years 
old or has s4-rious infirmities, or unless Ik- has al- 
reatly fiiU-d it. Substitutes are apjtoiiitf d to avoid 
the oci'urrenee of v;i« aiu irs — HI. f;,!i,;„,i,. The 
population of Uussiu in KuroiH*. in 1>>«4. wnj< di- 
Tided, as regards religion, as follows : Orthodox '■ 



Greeks, 53.169.019; Dissenters (radkofni%s),9S6,681 ; 
United Greeks. 939.960; Gregorian Armenians. 

:JT,13f»; Roman ('atholirs, 7 2<ia.464; Protestants. 
2,^.854 ; Israclitcii. 2,012.019 ; Mohammedans. 
9,889.879 ; Fbgans, 855,975. The inhabitants of 
the grand duchy of Fiidand (l,ftin,'}.'8) are nearly 
all TiUiherans. For Ai>itt, tlie ainuiiuic of the em- 
])irc gives the following figures: Orthodox Greeks. 
4,I):!0,!M7; Dissenters (m^WMX-t), Ifl6.9ft5; Grego- 
rian Armenians, .'>(J(),6H1; Roman Catholics, 54,106; 
Protestants. l(!,:{;n; Israelites, 84,857; Mohammed- 
ans, 3,267.650 ; Pagans, Guebres. Bhaniauists, 
29.'>.7:i4. The orthiMlox Gn ek religion is the re- 
ligion of the state; but other creeds, as well tut 
the Pagans, enjoy an et^ual liberty. — The national 
ehttrch is gOYcmed by a college cdted the Tcry 
holy -yi-,ml. inider the authority of the eminror 
ami by virtue of his delegation. Peter the Great 
established this college in 1791, and at the same 
time sanetiontnl ilie laws whic li goveni tliechureh. 
The t>ynod is composed of titular members and of 
•sriststtt members ; the llmt, to the number of 
ciL'ht or nine, are llie pi iiu ipal prelates of tlie em- 
pire, n»elropolilan.s, archbishops or ardiimandriles; 
the secondare prelates who leave in turn their dio 
ceses or nioTiasteries to attend the sessiniis, as well 
as threi' iaj men. one of whom is u high nireiit in- 
vested with power?4 by the emperor, and the two 
others functionaries by whom ho is assisted. The 
first nictro{)oIitan8 and the exarch of Grousia are 
inemlM-rs by riglit and for life; the others are ap- 
pointed by tUo cmperur for a certain time. The 
acts emanating from the lioly synod are valid only 
on c ondition of their nu riving the imperial ap- 
proval. The candidati-8 for ecclesiastical oflSces 
are presented by the holy synod for appointment 
by the cjnperor, who can displ i< e or reni^tve a 
priest whom he judges unworthy of his ullicc. 
But he does not decide in matters of faith ; in case 
of disjiiireeUK nt upon a (piestion of do< trine, he 
refei-s the matter eiiln r to the holy syiieil in to a 
Hpe»'ial synod. — The «lioceses numb* r tif;_\ two; 
they comprised, in 1S72. 38.«»9chur« lus and 3.534 
chaiH'Is. In each di<x(se is a consistory, subor- 
dinate to the holy sviumI. These consivfurif > pre- 
side over the acts of the civil state, watch over the 
exercise of worship, the police of the churches, 

the conilitet of memls rs of the el< tl'v m.i! d . i !•• 
iu all matters ecclesiastical. —The metropoliuias 
Twelve 8.4XH> roubles at most, the archbishopa 

2..W), the bishops ^.IMK). and the i o;id juL >r- "ioo. 
The salaiy of the curali-s does not reach lUi> rou- 
bles; but they receive fees; in the countri', they 
lK!\ea linTjse, fnun twenty to forty fl<'fi<ifih(» of 
laiiil, and wornl is furnished them izratiiitously. 
The churcluis receive legacies and pos-cvs pro|>- 
erty iu nio'<t of tlie di<H eses. — The clergy is di- 
vided into secular or white, and into regular or 
black. The latter are forbidden to marry; they 
live in moniLsteries. and from among them tbepns 
lati s arc ch<jsen. The nobUis, therefore, who em- 
bnice an ec»'lesiastieal career, enter the ranks of 
the black clergy. The while clergy are recruited 
almost entirely from among the aoiM of p^pea^ or 
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w, they must be married bt-fore ordination, 
4Uk1 they geoenlly take their wives from the Uan- 

flieeof priests, so tluit this clergy forms a vcritnblc 
OMte. The secular clergj' was composed, in 1872, 
of LlWupebprieels, W.440 pdest*. 18.280 deaoona. 

And 58.886 cumtes. The (■oin t nl" numbered 532, 
of which 383 were for in« ii and l l'.» for womt-u. 
Th«-y cnntainwl 5,810 monks and 3,280 nuns, with 
T), 617 lay brothers and ll,2->8 lay sistci-s. Each 
monk receives an annual pension of from twelve 
to fifteen roubles; the uuns arc not paid anything 
«zcept io exceptional cases; most of them lire on 
alms and the product of their lahor. — Mfsslona- 
rics arc cstabliKhed in SilK'tiu and in tlic n ^ion of 
the Volga, to labor for the conversion of the Pagans 
jund Mohammedans. (SeeCnuRCH. OitEBK.)* — 
IV. Jit'ittff. Tlie orL'niiizalion and adnlini^tnl- 
tlon of justice cumuieuced, during tlie a>ign of 
Nidiolaa I., to receire {mproreraents, which were 
contintied and completed during the reign of Alex- 
ander IL In 18;t3 Nicholas I. hud collected, ar- 
ranged and publislietl, under the name uf trod, 
36,0(K) civil and criminal laws made by lus pred- 
ece.v>on.; he [)ronuilgated in 18-t.> a iH-nal code, 
and in IH-lti a criminal cckU-. Alexander II. reg- 
ulatcil llie judicial organi/jitinn and criminal and 
civil practice. The judicial power \» entirely .'!e|)a- 
rate from the other two; it tocxerci-' t I'.v the tri- 
bunals of the ti>l-">th. the iHillceoourUi uf the cities, 
the justices of the |M a( e, the assemblies of justicn 
of the |M ace, thedistrict tribunals. tlnM ourtsof ju^^ 
tice, and the wuate in its quality of supreme court 
«f appeal. Tiie triliunals of the eo(oa(A are com- 
poaed, acoofding to the population, of from four to 

• The praktbUkm of eaUtaqr In tlia Owdc Aardi la c«^ 
fled to i>iieb SB estent ilMt no pricwt caa pcrfbrm any iiilritii at 
IMtetten betow he I* nanfcd. Bor af tar be beoooiM a widoH - 
«r; aadsa,b]riiieralM of tiw clMaicli.li* Is not sUemd to 
iMurry, tliedMtlioC tale wMa ocewioiu the osMtloa of bia 
ckrlcol ftwetloaa. A prieat may, hon-i t. t. on tbe doatb of 
Msfrfie, enter inloaooavent, and enjoy \hv (irivUegc of be> 
[elltrihli- tn beadlBnharjrortbecbiirch. Tbneueio 
iM-arly M)0 catbedrale moA aboot 0,000 cbnrchea at- 
I to tbe establiabed faith, the latter employing 
abont W.OOO aectUar or parochial cli-nrymcn. The Kiix'ittn 
<buirh formcrljr po«m>fwcd immrnM* wealth, bat It wa« portly 
oonfl«cml«l by Prtcrr I. nnd partly by C'aih«>rine II. The lat- 
leraoverrlm oppeopriao-tl ttie whole movahii- |>r<>|M'rty nf the 
church for the naeof the riaii-, iuii>l(|[nlnK. in coiiiiK'UAaiiiin, 
peoeiona to the chief errleM'i!>tlral ctignitnrie*. But, « itii th<' 
ezrvptinn of a few bem flce!! in 8i. PetiTwhiirj;. Mntw-ow. ami 
other priti. ii :il (tlie«. the Mipi-nd"? of tin- clcrvy, t-vcii when 
inma<ie<J l>> tin. offerlnifH «if tin- in-iiplc. and l>y tin' fc»it on 
oc<-M«l(ini« iif liirtlic, niurruo-H jind fiineraSc. iirc «r;iri i ly lulf- 
qiiJili' to proriil'- fur Ihi ir -iif>-i.-t< n<-e. TIk- tm.il numh' r of 
tbi' «-i«inbli«hrt| < li rv'v. of all rank'- uml oril' r-. > it-<l i i^s.^! 
at •i%4.iv«>. — No nirnilit-r of fh«- Itn— o (ir-. k i lim h i« \fr- 

mittetl to rraoum^- lli> 'r...|: nn.l wtwn « Iii:irn,i;.'C tjikcH 
place Ix'twet-n oik- of i!?- tin in^i- r- iml n |»'r-"ii Iv )■ 'r ci'ii: 'o 
aiKrtlirr f.iitli, tti' <tiii<lrv[i in i-t nil Im- lirMi'-_'lit u;i !■! thi- 
e«inbll'«heit rhim-li. — Tl«f number of ntemlfn> of (he ]»Hn' 

dpel cTMdo la Baropeu Bnaala wm ratarood as bctosr for 

|i*n>: 
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twelve Judges, elected by the assembly and taken 
fh>m tliat trady. Their Ainctioos are gratoltoua. 

They take cognizance of controversies among peas- 
ants, unless another person is interested therein; 
in this latter ca.se the affair is referred to the ordi- 
nary court. Judgment is not given until after an 
effort at conciliation Ikis been ina le; tin- ihxi-iions 
are then final and without apiM al. ^lon-ov* r. the 
jH-asjint"* are autliorize<l, when there is no crinic or 
misdemeanor in ipie^ition, and when the interests 
of minors are not engaged in a controversy, to 
refer it to a third person. This arbitration ia ex- 
ecutory, after it has been recorded in a register d<^ 
]»o^it< d with \\\c (oHiiril of rt'ji /iejfot the T<"fmlh, 
and it can not be appealed from. — The justices of 
the peace exercise three orders of functions : 1, a 
powrr of ( oi-.ciliation; 2, extra judicial funrtions, 
such as the placing and removal of seals, etc.; 8, 
Judicial functions. They take cognizanee of per- 
sf>nal matters and cases involving person.d prop- 
erly, without apiieal, up to the value of tliirty 
roubles, and with the privilege of appeal up to 
the value of fifty rouMcs. In real i>tafe ea-es 
tliey have uo jurisiliclion: lliey can only pronounce 
the rc-establidmient in tin ir rii^iits of proprietors 
di«ifx>Hses,sed six monllis b< fi're at the mo-sl. In 
criminal cases the limit of tln ir jurindiction is de- 
terininetl by the punishment to Im* intlicted; rrpri 
mond, remonstrance, a fine of thirty n>ublc« at iho 
tno!it, detention for three months, or imprisonment 
fill ;i yc ,ir at mo»t. An apiM-al is not allowi-d wln-n 
the penalty does not e.\c(.x'd three day»' detention 
or five roubles' fine. Appeals are brought before 
the !i— cniMirs of ju^tici ^ of tin- peace, except r.' 
course is had to the court of cassation. — Each 
district tribunal is divided into two sections, one 
civil :md the oilier criminal. Tin- ppM n oiIIml"* are 
public. Wiien the ix nulty inllit it il carriex with 
It loss of civil riglits. atui there i<« no question of 
a crime a?ain-it the f.iifh or ng:iinst the Ktale, BOf 
of a press olTenM', tiu- triliunal i.s assisted by juries 
selected from among ju rsons of all Cla-sses. and 
their verdict is subject only to be reverseil by tlie 
coiut of cassation. Pres-s matters are brougiit Ih?- 
forc the court of juslice of llie govertuni'iit. In 
case of a crime agaiast the stale, the court of jtis- 
tice that tries it is a^<tisted by the marshal of the 
noliility of the government. l>v a marshal of ttio 
district, and by a goUtea or Garotte. — Civil pn>- 
ccdtue is oral. The assistance of advocales or 

barristers, optionnl In fure the justices of the peace, 
is obligatory befi>re the superior courts. The ad- 
vocate* or barristers are subject to the disciplinary 
power of a syndic.al chamber. — ConniH-fnl with 
each tribunal and each court there is an imiM-riid 
attorney, with one or more substitutes; nnd to 
each department of the court of ap|H*als tie r" is 
attacheil a MijRrior procurator. — In l**):}. .\1' X- 
ander II. mollified the >yst. lu <>f corporal and t or- 
rectional punishments, and alMdishi'd the use of 
the kiiotit, tiH well aa Jhat of rods or »tlck<». The 
j»uni~liMi( i)t of the p^eti", n whip comp<» d of sev- 
eral lwi'>ted Ktnip.H, remains. The ileath iK-oalty 
ia reserved for ndlitary ju^tice and for cases of an 
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attempt against the state or against the person of 
the sovereign. But condemnation to fmrced labor 
In the mines ftilly (-(luivnlent to the last punish' 
ment, luid biiuple trau.sportation to Siberia, which 
is ahviiys preceded by conMWBl punisliment, is ex- 
tremely rigorous. Ouly the women and the siok 
are transpurted in wagons or bjr train, tlie men 
have to make the Jouniey on foot, loaded down 
with chains. Some are condemned tu temporuy 
deportation to a fortress for a year at k-jist, others 
to irMiisitorlatimi in a penal rolony. and oIIktk to 
tmui»}X)rtAUou wilii forced labor, tc-in{K)rary or 
perpetual. Porccd labor *' in pt-rpetuiiy " can not 
exceed, exci'pt in OiiM' of a sicdikI ofL ii^e, twenty 
years; after Uiis period the condemned is set at 
liberty, and placed, If he can be utilized, among 
the roldiiist-s of SilH-ria. The number of exiles in 
ly74 Wits about 100,000. —V. Public I u^lrnction. 
Public instruction commenced only in 1863 to be 
organized accordini; to a studied plan and one 
comprising the dilTen'nt kinds of instruiliou. 
There are now nine luiiversilies establishe<l- at St. 
Petersburg. .Mo<to\v, Klmrkof, Katnan, Dorpat, 
Kief, Warsaw, (ide.ssa and Ilelsingfors. There 
w^ere alx>ul 6.800 studeiil<; and 600 free attend- 
ants on the lectures iu 1674. The best attended 
oounes are law and medicine. 8,400 ctudents 
are admitted gratuitously. Each university is ad- 
ministered by a rector and a council over which 
he preeidea. The rector and the members of the 
coun< j] are elected for four years by the profes- 
sors. There are, besides, the imperial institute of 
history and philoaophy, estabUshed at St Peters* 
burg in IKfiT: tlie Lazareff iiistttiHe. for in^true- 
tiou iu the orieulul language-^; the two academies 
of agriculture and forestry of Warsaw luid Pe- 
trovskoe; a law school; a school of engineering; 
thrw! medical scIiooIh. ai St. Petersburg, Moscow 
and Wilna ; three veterinary schools, at Khar- 
kof, DoriMkt and Warsaw; and an Institute of 
technology at St, Petersburg. — In 1872 the state 
establislicd comracrcbl luid industrial srhoob. 
There were, the same year, 123 gymnasia and 
28 progymnasia. in whidi latin and Greek were 
taUL'ht; the nutnlx-r of pupils was 42,791. The 
expenses amounted to 4,467,644 roubles, of which 
8.915,867 were chaffed to the state. 818.S84 to 
the provinces and cities, ami 73s.22i5 to the pu 
pils. For girls, there were iA gj'mna&ia, 108 i>ro- 
gymnaafa, and 84 other schools. The pupils num 
bered 28,4<t<1 — Superi'.r i)rimary instniction is 
given in the district schools, and elementary pri- 
mary instniction in the parish an<l village s( hcH>ls. 
The numljer of the latter is estimated at 24. (XK), 
and the numlx-r of pupils at 870.000. The state 
establishetl. in 1872, ten normal j>rimary schools, 
wliich brought the number of the>«e institutions up 
to twenty-flve. Grants are voted anniuilly by the 
provincial a.-~enil>lies for the < stabli^linient and 
mainlenance of primary and normal schools, and 
to these grants are added the private contributions, 
which, from 1865 to 1871. amounted to the sum 
of 1,188,040 roubles. Every one feels that the 
cmandpatkm of the icrft has rendered the spread 



of primary instruction still more urgent. * — YL. 
Army and Naty. The organization of the army 

and of military service was reformed by a ukase 
of Jan, 1, 1874. "The service." it is said in ihL* 
act, ' ' weighed exclusively upon the bourgeois class 
and the peasants, and a larce part of the Russian 
subjects were freed from a duty equally sacred to 
all. This system does not answer the military ex- 
igendes of the age. Contemporaneous events have 
proven that the strength of states does not con- 
sist ulnne in the numerical value of the army, but 
priucipally in its intellectual and moral qualities, 
which only reach their highest degree of dcvdop- 

nuii! when the deferi-eof the fatherland l>e( otnen 
the common work of the nation; when all, without 
distinction of rank and daas. vnlte for the accom- 
plishment of this sacreil ta^k " — Tn neeordance 
with these principles, the eniiM ior .s;in« tioned a. 
number of laws in 224 articles, the princii«l pro» 
visions of which are ivs follows: The male jxipu- 
lalion, without distinction of clans, shall be sub- 
ject to military service. The paying of a sum of 
money to escaiie the service, and substitution, are 
hereby forbidden. The armed foiice of the empiro 
shall be ('omiK>se<l of a slandingamiy and a militia 
the latter shidl be called into service only in ex- 
traordinary circumstances In time of war. The- 
standini; ai my shall consist: 1. of the artive army, 
recruited by levies of men throughout all the em- 
pire: 8, of the reserve, whfdi serves to complete 

tlie efTective force of the trortps, and is rompose<l 
of men sent on leave till the end of their term of 
ser^'ice; 8, of Cossadt troops; 4, of troops formed 
of foreigners. The naval army is romposo<l of 
the fleet and of its reserve; the numlH-r of mea 
necessary to complete the efTective force of the 
army and the fleet is fixed by law each year. — 
I Entrance into the service is determined by u draw- 
ing of lots. The individuals whose numbers do- 
not call them into the active service are enrolled 
in the militia. Each year the young men who- 
have allaincd the age of twenty years by the first 
of January, are liable to service. For the marine 

• UikUt the uilnli>lry <if piililtc Innlruttluu, Kiiwin 1» dl- 
vlditl into cluvcn fUucalioiml ilislrict*, each (•n.i'ulitl oTer by 
a ( nnitor. The nini' iiiuvi'rt<itie»t, in ISTX, Wfrv utttntlMl by 
^ (J.'jTiti niiiili-ntJ'. Ill IKTB then- were 24.456 pnnury m himU, 
Willi l.div.'itw piipili- : 111 IKiT there wm- •Ixty-elghi nor- 
uml Mitiuutn. with 4.MW pupib; whiiv the vurloui aecuodary- 
t•)'lJthil^hnll'ntI> — lyct'tiuiH, jptunuriuma, dlstrlrt iichouls, ctc^ 
— Uail SS «0 pupllii. Ill Uiu budget for the yeiir 1SK>, a fufli 
of lS.»i3i.i.s07 rouble* w«b «'t down for piiblir ediicaUon. — 
The nuu>8 of the popalatiuii of Rucfia ii> as yet nitbtmt 
education. In liMO only two out of every huudr«il rt<cnitl* 
levkil for ttic army were »l>le to read and writi-, bot Xte 
proportion bad largely Increaaed in 1870, when eleven oat 
of every hundred were foand to be piic«<-#«eil of tin-*** ele- 
mcntH of knowlcdtpt. In tbe |{nutd dnchy of Finlaud. which 

ihaw a K]rsteni uf public inatructioa aepanMe frum that oS 
the reKt of thf vmpirr, education l» all haX nniveml. Um 
whole of the inbabtianta beinx abl« at Iraat to read, if doc t» 
< wrltv. Hie empire, Finland exorpted, i» divided, u sbovs 
Ktated. Ibis edscatloiMd districts, ssA of which haa a numhcr 
ol tjrerasiM. at wbkh tlte yvmag nwa l a ms dad to in cMtt 
oOoes sw mwily tatstnicied. beridss araiasslsHis. Ugh 
■cboola lad dnntBtaiT ■choois, vstrlnf aeeonhag to sbs^ 
and popolstioB. ThsekwwBdlsrtctssiiathBBsof 8t. Pnai» . 
hotg^ MoMow, Sharlnf,KassB, Dorpst, Elsf.(Mwss.WUaa» 
Wamir, CSnesaas sod Orenbioi^ <-> F. M. 
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the 700119 men best fitted for that servloe are 

cluwin Tn ihc land army llie tcnu of sirvicn is 
fifteen yearn, hix iu itctive M>rvice aiul uiuu iu Uie 
rcMrre. In the maritie thu term is ten yean, 
sovi ii of ai tivf srrvicc, and lline in tin* ruMTve. 
In war lime ull the nun remain inactive service 
Ofe long ii8 the Deedn of thu Ktate demand it. 
The fvoidiers and marincit can be i>cnl into the re- 
serve before their term of active service expires. 
The men of the reserve arc Rubjift to tlie ordinary 
laws, and enjoy therightspccuUar to their station. 
When they are catlcd into active service, in case 
of war. tlieir families an- '■iipivurted 1iy tlie city or 
rural corporations, in which ihey are domiciled. 
Boldien incapable of continuing in aervtce and 
dcpriveil of re-i>u:r. s. rece ive from the treasury 
three roubles a mouth, or are placed in the ho«- 
fritala. Tlie militia oomprlMe the men who do not 
form {uirt of the standini; nnny. Init wlio arc ca 
pable of bearing arm.H, from the age \vh< n ihcy are 
liable to l»e conscripted up to forty ycjirs com- 
pleted. — Be*ide<i tlieexeniplinns for Ixxlily defects 
or for family reasons, re|jriev«-s aregnuiled as fol- 
lows: 1. two years, at the most, for individuals 
vrho perBonully manage their landed property or 
who direct the commercial or indusftrlal estalillsh- 
ment.i Ivlonicing to them, excepting dealers in 
strong liquont; 2. from two to seven years, to 
pupils of varioaseccleiiiastioal, collei^ateoraTtfartic 
cslalili -luni lit-, (lividrd intn five da-so. >Iore- 
over, the term of active service is reduced, accord- 
ing to d r cumstancee. to four yean, three yean, 
iind even to six ni<tnth<. and that of the reserA-e 
to eleven years, in favor of young men who have 
graduated atccrtdn establiriimenta of puUie In- 
stniction. Members of the Christian cleriry only 
are completely exempt Young men who have 
the rank of doctor of mcdidM or of UoeBtiote in 
the veterinary art or in pharmacy, or who anpen* 
dioners of the academy of fine arts sent to a foreign 
land, or who arc pn^eeaors in establisliment.«i of 
public instruction, ara enrolled at once in the 
reserve for fifteen yean. There are abo certain 
temiHir.iiy evrniptions in Ihc fleet, and ntluctions 
of bcrvice from one to two years in certain coses. — 
Volttntcen are received into the land army, on their 
proving . 1, that they are at le-aM m vi nti en yetirs 
of age; 2, that they are minors, and tliat their 
parents or guardians have consented to their en- 
listment; 3. that they have paased an examination 
in the complete j imrse e»f Mudies in an e^itultlish 
ment of public instruction, or a special exanilna* 
tion determined by the ministers of war ami of 
public instrueiion. They serve for three months, 
If they have passed the examination In an esfab 
Ualuneul of the first class; for six months, if in an 
eatablUhmenl of the second class; and for two 
jears, if ihey have only pasMMl the 8|N-cial exam- 
fauuion. At the expiration of theseterms they are 
allowed, in of ih^kc, if they arc not offlrers, 
to remain in tin- active M-rviee or to pas^ into the 
militU. where they are kept for nine years. Vui- 
unteen admitted into the guard or Into thecavalry 
must siqiport thcmselvet at their own expense; in 



I the other troops they are supported by the state. 

In the navy the si>ecial examination is appropriate 
for that service; volunteers are held for two years' 
active service and five yeara in the reserve. — The 
animal eonlinj^enl is divided among the ]no\ itires 
by the minister of war; tin n that of eadi province 
is (ii , i l. d among the subdivisions by a recruiting 
board. In each district or city a committee i» 
charged with drawing up the lists of names, sub- 
ject to thedrawing by lot, with visiting the yoimg 
men, and deciding upon thelradmission or exemp- 
tion. The provincial assembly controls the opera* 
tions. examines the complaints, and deeide-S U[)on 
or refers them to superior authority. — The ukase 
does not apply to Cossacks and the other pnpula- 
tion whose military obliffUion* an- d< it rniineil 
by special proviiiiouii. — The regular army pre- 
sent<d, on a peace fooling, Jan. 1, 1872, on effective 
foneof 7()0.(XK> men. of which 2n,ihii> w.re o|]1 
eers of all ranks, and 732,0(X) noii ( ommi-sioni d 
oflicers and soldiers, forming 82 battalions of in- 
fantry and 2S1 s(juadrons of cavalry. The 732. OOO 
non-commissioned officers and .soMiers were thus 
divided: infantiy, 678,400; eavaliy, oi,7i)0; nrtil' 
lery, 80,500; engineer corps, 17.100. To the»o 
figures muKt be added MO.fioo men on leave, wlio 
could be called for in ease of war. — The naval 
forces were composed, in 1870, of 216 vessela 
of all classes. 104 of which were stcamidiips. 
and 22 sailinlr vesstls, earryiiiir l,ir>4 pi<(<s of 
ordnance. There were eight ironclad frigates, 
three bomb-protected battnlee. thirteen iron-clad 

luitteiles, five ships, twelve fri^vites, and fifteen 
corvettes- The eflective force of the roililary 
marine was 75 admirals, vice-admirals and rear 
admirals, 2 omcers. and 20,080 marines and 
Miilors. Time are two admiralties, one at St. 
Petersburg for the fleet of the Ballh-, and one at 
KleolaVef for the fl< el of the Black sea. The 
prim ipal dock yards ure in these two cities, and 
at Okhia, Cronstadt. Khervou and Archnng<'l. A 
great arsenal is eotablitihed at Kolpinn, near 8t. 
Petersburg.* — VII. Financtt. Petor the Great, 
according to historians, hud. lo nu el all his enter- 
prises, a revenue of only O.OUO.OUO roubles, with 
tributes hi kind, and the expenses were propor- 
tioned to the rei ( ipt.s. Both inere.Tse<l after hi.s. 
reign, but the expenses chiefly. Catherine II. , hav- 
ing exhausted all other -expedients, bad recotuse 
to a pafMT currency, which, in 1817. amounted 

: to 21o.(AM),uuu roubles. To re<]uce it, recouna 
was had lo internal loans; then, this recourse not 

' being sufficient, iu 1820, foreign loans were nqp>- 
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liuietl. lu lb47, the debt bearing interest reached 
the sum of 815,000,000, with 184.000,000 of paper 

njoiit v in circuhition; ami in 1860, in consequence 
of tlio incrcasti in tlie niiliturj- fxjx'nses and the 
construction cl the flrsl ruilways, tbi- amount of 
the debt was more than doubled. But the em- 
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T.I ilii". has to b" nilji'd ih<- --lalT, c ruliiniii m , imlr : i i r;i>i-<l 
orily ill imii'iif wnri. t-t/-., wliifli «i>iil.l rui-i- ihc war Inrn'n 
I., a li.l.'il uf tJ.r;j.l.:ai.'. mrii. - ISy 111.' i-.w of i)fc. 18. 1(<7H, 
whirh< am. iii'n t..i. .• liui. ], ly^l, jm r«(in;il iiiilil:irv <« rvic<' H 
<ltTlan-(l 'itili^Mliiry in Fin iiiU. Tho Finiiiili tn.up- f.irm iiiiii- 
ImtUliiMi.i of rtllriii. li. < ;i. Ii with t'if.'hu> n nlHi frM uud UK 
njfii. Mid iiiimlxr lu all 4.xi.',. — Ammii; tln' irr«ir«lar tnx>p9 
of I{;i»"iii the iiiiot iniju'i i.ui! atv lUv t'o«':i( kn. The country 
i.f ihc l).iii Coji^inrk" < ■ iit iiji" fnmi 600,tl"ii) to Ti^i.'KHMnhab- 
itnntK. Hy Imporinl il. . n .-, daicfl April 29, lH7r>. cvrry Cob- 
•ttck of the l>ou. from ilftifii t<» sixty years of atfi-, l» bound 
to n*i«l" r mlliiiiry K. rvi( r. No aulMtitatioa la alIow»-<l, nor 
pnyuK-iit <if uioij y in lu-ii of iK-rrlcc. ExdnpUofi from mil- 
itury HTvici! is gruntoil, tiiiwevi-r, at all times, to the Cbrl»- 
tiaii rl.-rvj'. and. in tinu'« of |M-aci-, to pby8lcian« and vrter- 
Inary (airsfon*. apoihi-ciirii-n, and teachers in publir M'bool.* 
Tbe rvgular milllmry force lon.-ists of fifty four cavalry tv^- 
menu, cwli nuroberiiig 1,0M men, nuUng « total of Se,S7B. 
Theiininbcr of COtuKki Ii oon^nttd foJUnra : 



OOIBACXS. 


Unada. 


In MIUUI7 

SMTiM. 


On tb«« nine's m 


135,000 


18.000 


On-at KtiMlan CoanelnflatlM Can- 




I.W.IXIO 


is.crii 


Dtm Ci>-!Mick». ...,.,.,.,„.„ 




0>'i.<kli) 






X,«)ll) 






1O.O0U 






v,m> 




875.000 


liy.ijuy 



peror brought about improvements in the 
agement of the floances ; he wished to have a 

rc-,'ular liudgct, and for tbo first linio that of 1868 
wu-s given to the public. This was, according to 
L. Fuucber's expression, a veritable lenitatioii. 
AccordiaR to the finauritil arrounts. the onHnnry 
receipts in the years ISM uud lti71, in roubles, 
wen as f oQows : 



The military orijnnization of the ('(.n-iir i« In i i^ Nt ili.'!rit tii. 
rallitl iixnxnk"-'. y\m\\ vco\s*]ft fiirni^lns n i. nam isunitMT 
i f r'-(.'iiiii iit«. fully anuc*! and •■i|ui|ii" .|. ami iiiid' nioiiiifcon- 
flniit iiiiliU'iry I'Xi-nix-, hi Ut |ir.i>,iri'>i U) > m.r Ihr- fli-ld, 
Oil hriii^ Miiniuoin-d, in thf mur--- of ti n d.i\ ? Tlif two 
larv r dl-trii |.» art- tlw w.ii-»ko of Kuli.iii, which liu« th.' 
prlN Ili-U' of f unit^lidii; a ?.(iii.rln)n of pi< knl nivn for nn Ini- 
piTl il i -rort in tiiii' of war, nnd the o.cotid Uitr woin-ko of 
'IV r.ik, wIki h furiii^h< « n liki' e»i ort In time of piare. — The 
0»»'iek« ari' 11 nu e of fn^- men; neither wrfage nor any 
othi r deiw ndeiice u|>on the land h:i« exii-ted among them. 
The etitir-- t. rrli..ry U'lonL'" lo the Co^ciiek commune, and 
< v.-ry i/)rl,vii;ii:ii h L" an e<jiial right to the ufte of the land, 
logeiiirr wiib tbe pMtum, baniiaK grounds and Sahcri*!*. 
Tbo CoiMdH ^ no tnes 10 tbe govmuaatt iMi, in Um of 



ITEMS. 


ISM. 


VOX. 




9,690,000 

ler.soo.ooo 


M.470LOOO 

:s.t»jm 

115>,7HO,000 

ij.fiHi.rtno 

H.WII.OtO 

4^iSBgm 




Indirect taxes : 


Haft 




4,ou).(ir»o 
fiHO.lWO 

ss.eTo.ooo 

6,480.000 
6^80,000 

2.. Yin.000 
2.300.UO 
7.7001.000 
I.MO.OUi) 

.■I1.^-,().(V«1 

3.1. V>.ClU.t 








8,790,000 
4.0n0.)XI0 
9.7lX).OaO 
S.ttSP.OOI) 
Vl.rtlO.OOO 

M.tno.aio 

5.440,000 


PM«-|)ort«, niiin'ittie dotico and toUf 

H<T?iii«n rit:hti< : 






Doiimtn* of the state. .......... 

.Miwellaneonx n'reipts 

Hevfuuc uf TraiMcaucaaas 



The only diminutkn la in oonnectian with tlie 
domains of the state, and is a nsuH of the emaa- 



tbii, tbrr f iMiBDd to pofotm military •errice. They ar« 
divided Into thrao eiS)— ■; vtaL. I, the minors, or malUti- 
filyr, ap to tbite ahrteentli jraar : %, tho»e on actual m rr. 
ice, the sfalAiilye. for a period of twenty-flvf yeani, thei\>- 
foro until tbdr forty-occond year; 8, tbuw ri'liawnl fn.m 
m-nrlce. the ot»tariiljfe, who remain for Ave year*, or un- i 
their forty-aeventb year, in the Ptaerve. after which i>. n.«l 
they are nigarded ax wholly relea«nl from i.. rvirr and in- 
valided. Every Cotwack Ik obli^ftd to equijt, dothe and 
arm himself at bis own exfH ii-<-. and to keip hiti hor^e. 
While on service beyond the fronlii rnof hin own coiii'fry, 
be r«-<i'ive« ralioii* of f<Mid ainl |iro%, udi'r, and ii ••niJill 
amount of pay. Th.- artillery and I ruin are at the rh irp- of 
the piv.Ttinient. Iii-;ead of UiXiH on tli. Don 

Co-iMiek-. the I{ll^^llll L'own.'m lit |wiy» them an ar.np.id 
tritiiif. , V'.r\ .n:: in [m .,ri' nnd war. logi tber with irrruitf ti-» 
he ili^iriliin.'il anioni,' ilic widowii and orphan* of tbo».' who 
have fiillt 11 ill b.ittle. besideii the re},'«;ar ( o»*-iek». therv 
are. oil thi- (»rt iibur»{ am! Sil>eriaii liia-. the lii.-Ukir <".«- 
mcKh. ii-:iiiti. liiij; Hoiin- -JilO.om nun. -- The liiih^ian navy 
ilWli <oii-i-l- ..f tW'> i;r«';il divihion.. thi- fln t of the ll^iltic. 
and ili.i: . f ili. Mi i. k «. ,i. K,h h of lh"-.-e two fleet.s ii> iic.im 
!<iilK|ividi (i ii:;o r.. I iiiiiir'. of uliii h ihne are in or n< ar lh«> 
Baltic, uii.l two ill or m ar the 11 lack sea. The di\ I.Wf? 
ih'- KtlL'li^ll, carry the »hit<', liltii- and trd ll itr, nn arrunge- 
ni. lit orijnnaliiijt with the l>:ilch, but without ill- r.inkof the 
iidiiiinils h.'iiii.' ronnec-t«.<l with tin color of the Oai;. — At tbe 
• ml ol the y. ar IS^^J til.' ^tr^ iii;th of the TarloUH divi^iuue of 
tbe UiiK-iau navy was r> turin il offlci.illy Uft follows : 1, the 
Baltic tle< t. conHi.>ti iiir of one liiindred and thirty-Hjven meft. 
of.wsr. coinpri»ili^; tweiity-M-ven armor-clad i*blp«, foilfi* 
four imarmored hteami rK, and nixty-klx tmtui(Mirts; t, iho 
Bin. k f-A fliel, coni-i^-tiiiK of thirty-<ine men-of-war, con* 
pn-ii.^r tlir. i' armor-clad t<bip*. twenty Ave unarmorvtl atean. 
er>. ;iii<l thn e trnni'porii'; S, the Caaplan sea fleet, ooaolotli^ 
nf eleven UDamitirvd rteanicro and ol^A tmspoitK 4. iho 
Siberian flewt, consisting of fifteen unarm ored steoa 
twenty inie ttSaipOTts. The total compHiira tO 

war, all vteamers, armed with S6t gma, with en«;ine« t 

k'litlni; 1W.190 hume power.— Tba iNHtcioil fleet of warof 
Hnmoia, comprising thirty ships, twoaty-ciicht ia 
and twointhf Black sea, was mads up. at the ebd of UBB^ of 
the foUowing classes of shipa : tatelMa, tT 
wtshlpi. Hand 14 Inch amor IhfclBWii; 
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rip.itlon of the peaatnts. If the expenses of col 
It i tion and the atiticipated deficit iu mvipis ant 
dtiluctitl, viz., 42.0(X).000 for 18W and 52,000.(KX) 
for lf<71, we find, for the first of these years, a 
total of 3(M.240,OCH). and f(»r the wc(»ud a'totul of 
487.066,000. But a» the budget of Poland has been 
joIne<l to that of the empire. 30.000,000 must be 
added to the tir-t of tlie two tntnU, and by add- 
ing them we find au increaise in the receipts, of 
133.720,000 roubles, without any tncreaso in taxes 
exc<'pt upon liquors. The followin..' i:iMe shows 
the ordinary expenditure for the years named, in 
roublca: 



iTuia. 



Publh: <!. ».( 

timud boily or curp* of Utc etale. 
Ctetsjr 

Inpentl baoMbold............. 



Nn»y 

Domnini of the empire... 
Ittlerior. 



> at w—BaWrarioa. . . . 

JllfltlOP 

Ucnerml cootioloif tlM«ai|ilTO... 

The iittul 

ExfH-n-oK of Pol.mil 

Arimlnlitttmuau uf Uie Caucmos. 



it*t. 



7.730.itt» 

2,<Xi0.iiil() 
1IU.UVI.tli II) 

s>l.mi,iiuii 

M.l'JII.Oi*! 
83, •!»».« « 

e.»io.(HO 

C,4*«\<"ilO 

."tai.tnw 



Wl. 



SfilOfiM 



g5.0lK>.(t*l 

iii.uon.nv 

•J. iTO.in*) 
l.'Vt.JVl.lllH 

)l.(VUi,(»») 
10.810.000 

u.m.m 

10,700.000 
1,010.000 

r.tn.cno 
l.:il<» (««) 



Deducting the expensea of Poland, we have for 

isa4 a total of 831.346.0fK) n>ubk«5, and fi.r isTl 
a total of 488,483,000 roubles, cunMxjuently an in- 
crease which b aol the result alone of the increase 
in the di lif .md the militJiry (•\pen>if s, but also of 
the improvements made in tlie dillereut servicej*. — 
The expenditure of 1H04. compannl with the re- 
ceiplB, pfPsent-H a deficit n{ 47.0(¥).rMJO; in 1«71 we 
find 10.000.000 deficit. but wesliall ^ i; further un. 
that the debt had increased. — The expenses con- 
nected with the constnirtton of railways and of 
certain ports, are paid Si-parnlely from a special 
fimd ralHtnl by means of Umim. The budget of 
1874 was thus fixed: receipu from ali souroea, 
nO.RTtl ,6Mronhles: expenses. 886.688.806 roubles. 
— The drbt is divided into 'Ai>' frililic debt prop- 
erly spcaliing, or consoliduteU debt, the flouting 
debt, and the paper carrency. The consolidated 
delit is compo'-ed of loans efTe<-ted at dilTerenl 
periods !.incc 171*8, at diflereut rules and under 
different forms, some domi-stic and some foreigrn: 
some to he li(iuidnle<l or rede<'mab!e at a fix(<l 
tin>e, others at no determinate period; liL>itly, soiiu 
U> rctluce the paper currency, othefSto cover the 
deflcita, and other* to pay theaspenae of tlie con 

gtiing CTulmT*. 4 to C Itirh «rini>r; IVl ( la.'*, oixti-rn v«wi>t<l tor 
c<i«»t ittffnw. 4 !<> 4i inch .■iriiinr; lili tl»". two circular 
ni<»nit<>r«, 11 »nd IK inch iirinor. — Tin iii.|" iiril now w-k 
comioaiHlftl. In hy 17 iuIiiumU. :« \ ;<■ i.lnnrji:., 81 mir 
•ilnilraU, 'Jil (li>i-i cJIitjiiii!-, '.«^ -mi nm; ' i .-- 1 :i|-;alii«,aul 
capttia lifiiti'iiati-.i-. 4i:i licutrtuinU, and VM niiil'lii|iriu ii i>( 
tlMPperisl coqw Btta< bc<l to lh« n«»jr. Tho n«vltnil<ni 
t*' hin>~nt rniitj,iiu-<l, at ihr Mmedat*-, flro j^-ncwl* ntvd .VW 
•lull "fllcir*; the imvitl «rtillerjr, four (^.-ncrula and ItfT ftalt 
oOcm; awl tb« oaval cngiBMn, als fcBMda sad IWstafl 



struction of railways or of advances for the re- 
demption of serfs. In 18<j:{. this debt amounted 
to 759.000,000 rnu1>!' s, and. Jan. 1. 1872. to 
906.000,000. li hail, therefore, increased 207,- 
000.000. 3Ioreover, the dcirt of Poland having 
been chargetl to the trettsury, in 1869, and tliia 
debt amounting to 92,000,000 in 1872, Ihc debt of 
lUi-i;i waH therefore increa-.d lo l.O.j.S.OOO.lXK). 
Tlx tl'i.'i ling debt is computed of trea&ur;)'- lx)nds. 
of tifty roubles each. It amounted, in 1888. to 
lS9,<XK),0»T<)roublt <; fnunl8<»i5 tolsTOii n niaiin d 
fixed at 216,000.000. The jtaper currency con- 
•{•tts of credit notes put into forced circulation by 
the bank of Hus ia. Tbi y do not bear interest, 
and are not guaruutecd l>y a metallic reserve, like 
the other crodit notes iMsued by tho same bank for 
its own operation's. In 1 '■CS. after 11 ''.OOO.OOO rou- 
bles had Ih'» n reiin d fii in circulation or burned, 
there remaiueti G4:5,tMKt.OiK). In ls72 tin re \ver» 
72l.(XM>,(i(K), and addiiiirtlie notes ivMUHl to replace 
those of the former in-titutions of credit to which 
the bank of Rii-v^ia sue ei edi d in l'^^l(), the cin u- 
hition amounted to 859,000,000. Am to the debt 
arising from the redemption of the serfs, the 
a<Ivance8 made by the treasurv aiii' uiiti d. ft<iiu 
1861 to Jan. 1. 1871. to tho sum of 509.9ai,2tjd 
roubles, out of which 251,.'K)0,000 were retained 
for the niortiraire debts of the fornur own- 
ers,* — Vlll. Mtaiu of Communieation. 'When 
Peter the Great tried to remedy the enormoua 
irreatness of tlie distances wliitli separated and 
stili iieparatc the groups of habitations, it was by 
means of interior waters, seas, lakes, atreams and 
rivers that he undert<>"k to create mean" of com- 
munication, lie eouuneneed tlie junction of the 
Volga with the basin of the Neva and that of tho 
Dwina of the north, by a Hytem of navigation 
which was continued by his succeitsors ; and ia 

* TbepubtkrevcnorofthennplnUdcriredtotlwratait 
of two-UUnla from direct and Indirect taxM, while Dearly 
two-thirds of tlie total expcadtlare I* for tbe an»r and navy, 
and Iniercot oa Iks pettilo deln Umi* are onnaal badgtt 
cadBStes paMlfllud fy the govoBBKUt, sad alio, itoBe UMk 
aecoaaM of tfw actaal nceipta and diaboiacBMiits of lha 
cutc^ whicli, eatrrinic Into Blnole dclalla, can oot 1m laiaad 
till after tlw iapae of a namlier of |«at«. —Tho fitllowtaf 
table jrivpfi Um total sctoal rrfonaa and csponditiHw of the 
inipt hai guvctsmtBt, bi raalilMk for each of tho j«an 18}fr> 



TSASa. 


llfT»nii«>. 






5;k..'Vi'1..'(io 

Sftl.TVI.aM 

•yil.l'l'i.'is-j 

65I,7j4.0i« 




5-j9.0CO.43ll 

IS87.77B.fi: 4 

r>(li>.-,lo,c,;t 

<".n.:i:i.".cr 

MM .306.31* 
70,10,817 






Ifo 







TIk- cxp<n<litiir«' IKTC SI l« fxrlu^ivc of tln< larg«- rxpcniTpln- 
riirri^l liuriiii: tln' v»ur wild Tiirki y, wliltli in 1S7B iiiii<>i,iit<.'«l 
til nb.iut r.I.'»«i,<W n.iililm. 111 isrr to omt 4:.'l>.t».K),0U>, in 
jsrn i,,*»4..ni,(»«). In is7'.»t.>rj}«,cii»>,i»i«), Biid in to Bb«)ot 
a»,000,Oi>X It rhoiiM itUi )»' r. :iH nit>errd. that, dnrinfi the 
laal five yearK, the at iunl \a.\[>- < f the roablebM onlybeea 
ahoat two JBnglUb ahUlloKa. — TUe foUowiiiK table *how« tho 
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composed tn-day nf ihroe brrvnclics. mensuring. 
altogether, 8,460 kilometres, r>r>:i of which are of 
canal. This system unites the Caspian sea with 
the Baltic antl the White «( n. In the west the 
Baltic is placed ia communicution with the Black 
M* by thne lima of mfigitioD, oomiHMed, one 



peaditare of the government 



1. 

Direct tazM 

Indirect tarn 

Mhit, ni!ne«, po«t and teli 

Stfltc (loniJiin-i 

SliBCcllani-ouv r«ceipto. 
Seveuue of 

ToMt ofdiaur 

8. Extnordiiuu7 
ToUl revenue .. 



lu roublea, Kcordiug to the 



, i8.lBB.aB 
^,188,117 



...... «B8.n7.870 

•.M.. 0,165,008 
. 83.121.574 

...... 78S,0M,ftU 

1. Ordinary cxpenditan : 

Interest and sinking fund of the oatioaai debt... 191,776,287 

ImpctrUI dumoery l,fltSO,880 

Holy iynod , 10,300.»00 

MinWy of V^hpfmial homm^,^. 8,9M,ooo 

Mtnlttrv nf war ....... 188.480,042 

Mlnletry of tho uttvy...,...,,......,...,... !i7,S07,7i!l 

MiniKtry of flnanrc 78.480.477 

Jfluiittryof the imperial donuinfi 10,-.»4.HB2 

If iniatry of the inU'riw 05,iaO,M8 

IMinlatry of pnbUo liutiaetloB 181,080.887 

Mtniatryof pnblte works ■adltOwsyt........... 18^078,905 

Ministry of juxtlcp 14.780,368 

Drtmrtmcnt of i;i'r>' nil rontrol 8,!l07,2Sn 

Cl^l adminiatnoion of ilw TnuueuMMW.... 7,9S8;»l 

TwioiM 98i.aai 

Tplil (KdliMKr sspaadiliin.................. 8BBi4Mft,Ut 

% AimctptBil defldts la wcslpte............. 8.800.O0O 

t. oMpeiMM d'orln" ............... tl.l8&.0a8 

4. Ejttrauidinary t'xpcnses W,7<i4J88 

TMal«ipeBdltnn. ...... ..... TM^08<,8I8 

It li cspeetcd tbat the MtuI iMCMw will dmr a Melt <ir 
4,800,000 rotttrtes. natadcetosttauilMfcrlflBilwIaBoetht 
tevoa* iM mpsaditw* M 7n«Bfl6k888 loaUM, «r M 
4188.— Ia lb« bodgrt Mtim«t« fte the jwr Om, the toiel 
•mooBt, la nmhles, nqulied fbr iolmst oa the pobUedsht 
aadslnldDgftind, was divided aelUlvwst 

ForrisTi loans ; 

Tcmilnablc ©,481,601 

^rp<:timl .... .... fllt4a8,in 

Internal t«TnunuhIe Ifuins : 
Debt U> Mindry (li^piirtmentK. 125.837 

4|)> rcrii'. biii.k bilN I iiirtallic).......... ........ 4,.'yX),0l)O 

5 Jkt ( . nt. t> i;;k 13,4.V),(100 

Kin<t nnil mul Itiitery luun» 13,^,000 

Firat and iHKHind ortenial loana 44,000.000 

Trwnry btll» 9.831.900 

PoliAb obllkrutioiin 1.«»>.<*10 

Debt on I'oii-ti " Fiulllea de liquldi^oa" 3.is4.i.>3 

Intrmiil tvrix-iiinl Inutii" 10,117, t>Hl 

loiercKt ami -inkin.- fiiiiil on coneolldaled bills 

iMroed for cwusiruciiun of railweys^ etc..... .... 61,WI,708 

Tbtel ig8.7»40r 

— The fiii.iiK r« (if Hii>-i'i. almost sin rc- the lx't;itiiiiti^' nf th>- 
Cflitury. liliibii i.iru'i- aiaiual iK'Hcit-", f.mmtl jiari;v by 
ciiortuoim cximmi'ISiup- for war. mul |>iirtly by the ronxrnirtinn 
<if n iinxlm livf w-irk-, mi< li ■■• rai)vvuyi<. But thi» w,ir vx- 
p«-ii(litim- \vn- by f:ir ih.- ;.'r' jit.. caii»i- <>f thv ili flr|(». — Ac 
Curding to oflii i.il rriiiriip. in 1"<^1 , ibc tn' il w.irouiluy 

liKurnilby Iti:^-iii durlii;.' ilir f'nir y< :ir- l^Tii tn IsSi, animail- 
♦•d to X.'IXA'MK'yil r.iiib;.'H. or l! % '..'VJs.dTri. — To cov,-r n 
is^r;«^ I'l' iiiitni il <!• flr it-. :inil, nt Tliv - iiiif tini"-. to jtrnciin' 
till- (^li^lt.'il f..r lb'- 1 o!.-*rtif Sioti of « int work of nnUvny.- 
th: > uti' 'U; tin- lUij-li', :i miiuU. r of f..r.ii;u lo.n:^ «. :.■ 
ralec<l daring tbu thirty-two yiw from 1860 to laSi Tb« 



of the ^voste^l D^rina, and the canals of the Be- 
rcsina and the Dnieper; the second of the Cliara, 
a tributary of the Niemen, and of the Prlpet. a 
tributary of tlic Dnieper; the third, of the Vistula, 
the Uoug and the Pripet. The south doos not faro 
80 well, the Gaqiiui tea liaa no dinek ootnnmiil- 

moi«t lin|>ortant of tbcin witi-, firHt, a loan of £.'5..VM.OOO, l«- 
Mucd In 1H50, to mi'i t tlip •■xix'Tiditun' for thr r.iilwny from 
8t. PctPmbiirg to Moncuw; wconiliy. n lomi of ili.aii.iliW, 
ihi-ii.-*! [ji 1H."><); thinlly, a li>an of i;i<.i.M,i,L«_iLi. l^-u^■ll in lf«JO; 
uiid fourthly, a loan of £l5,0»Xi,iJCiO, i>»ui.'d in INSy, tin- latljcr 
ihnf coiiinK i< (l i);irily f{ir thk- co^-erinK of flciinclul deflcitu 
nnd ]>arUy for thr conHtnic^ion of rnilwa)'!'. Thi' Huhm-qutTil 
foreign loana were: ou<- for i,"i,r/HM«r), ih.»ui(l m IbtiH. iinj 
two for £6,000,000 i-ttth, ;»-ur<l r>-i>.-< tiTp|y in lt*V4 .mil 1806. 
The next Waa « fun i-n limn of £l.'j.O(1l),obO, brought out in 
Spptirnlvr. IfC2. iiiiii the s»-rond mtped in Deconitwr, 1978b 
Tbr flilli'Witii; tJtblr t;ivi'. 'Air yuar of iiwuu:', iioniiiiul capital, 
iritrri 't |K'r cent., and price of ii<Kue, of the fitroign louasf 
l(ur<r<itt, flfti'en iu nombcr— isu iuiling i 
back to ia8«-coBttact«d up to Ititfti ; 



YK.VU OK IS-SUK. 



18« ... 

IHfiO ... 

i8a«... 

ItMO... 
1888... 
IMS... 

1I*M ... 
1>*V, ... 
1W7-9. 
IKTO... 
1871 ... 
1H718... 
1873... 
1H74... 
Ih75... 
1S77 ... 

ItWJ ... 



Total. 



Nominal Capital. 



^" 

f>,4<To,flno 
B,vio,aio 

K.OOtl.OliO 
8,000,000 

18^000l|800 
8.800,000 

8,000.000 

fi,'«ll.<N«> 

SM.llO.CXii) 
1S.OOO,(««J 
12,000.000 
15.000,000 
15.000,000 

1.4«0 OOO 
15.000.000 
15.000,000 
•J4,000,000 

8.900,000 



aos.wn.'ioo 



Inurwt. 



PrtoaaC 



"Fur Oenv 
5 
4i 
3 
44 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5» 

5* 

4 
8 



7T 
98 
68 
98 
M 



81 

81.8 

HO 

81 

8IH 

VO 

87* 

874 

(B 

75 

SB 



Mot liwladed la the above Uatensaveiel leeas Ibriaihniyt^ 
gnarantoed bj the taqieriel fomnMHOt. The cariier of the 
foni^n loBBS of Snasla have bscoow laifaly redaoad at pn^ 
oot. thiaofl^ the ope fa t l ea oT aliiktaf AiadSL Of the 1888 
loan, lamed by Messrs. Botbsdhild, bmm* tbsa oaeJHdf had 
hfi^n n-pnid at the end of 1818; «f the IM ISMIt eoatfacted 
for by Bnring Brotbeis, the oatstaadfaif Son MS A988.008; 
of the 1830 loan, hsuvtl by Thomnoo. Boiiar A Co.. the 
amouut was £5.100,OOU ; and of the 1800 loan, issued by Bs> 
ring Brother*, it was £6,600.000 at thr aanir dale. But tb«< 
rrpaymenta of th« subcequcnt loans, throngh sinking fnndii, 
were comparatively small.— The entire pnlilir debt of Kiiwia, 
interior and foreign, waa estimated to anionnt to 2.450,000,000 
ro.ible., or £350,000,000, on SepU 1. 187^. tlx- total itidudlof 
an internal loan of 210,000,000 ronblcf.. or £aO.Oilit,(W. Issasd 
In 1877. w^m nftcr tbe rommeiiremrnt of the war against 
Turkey, nnii another interi4Jil loan, calleHl " tin' second east- 
ern I'JKiu,"" to the utnotint of 300.( W.iXX) rouhb>,or ii.'.K" 1 1.:, 
ifj-ueil in Au^ni.t, IHTH. On Jan. 1. ISSO, ibe t->tiil il. bt luii 
incrt-aKod to J.-ti^^Hl-i.fiW ronhU*. or i'llK >, 1 U>.0!30 - lnc!ud«l 
in the debt her>' ennmenifi-d i.» a very larj^e quantity of pa|HT 
money, with foni-"! i um' iii y. ,\ceordlng to oftli l.il r»'|MjrT-«, 
the tot.nI Hiiioimt of b.inU u<>:,i- In cin"«lji!ion on Jan. 1, IJCti. 
w:i« Ttir.ni.!, ri.util. », or i'l i:j,'.«ll ,'.rS. Tb. r<' were n. w i-- 
-111^ of p [!• r iiioiiry to n v< ry l.irtf amwmt diirin;; the y arx 
I'^.ii Th<' tot.il debt ri'pn ^.•ntl1I by paper nmiu y offi •rC'-'\ 
cirreticy, «!i-> ■•"liin.nt.il in 1 ..V«).0OO,0iW r<nibl. -, or upward 
of i.VHi.(»iii,iii», in.liiiKiary, it^i The <l(-triiciion of public 
rn dit, ihroiii^'li an unlinili'd ip-u< of )irij« r nioiM V. i>. .■»)• r>-- 
in irked .ibove. of old ftajidins. In 'Ic n i.-ii of C iiiv Hnp 
II . ihe flr-t lUti mpt, on u larye i»cale, ws- made to cot* r ilio 
iiiiii. il d. r- l«y a very liN ral supply of paper ronldtts th« 
siua total uf whlcbattltudoatbof the emprvaa, ITM, aowwattd 
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«adon with the Black sea, and tbe basin of Utc 
Ml of Aiof Is entirelj Isolated. There are to all 

30.837 kilometres of nntuntl navipihle linr«;, run- 
necteU by 1,381 liilometreH of canals. There are 
iiAvlgKttoii and stMin-Umage eomiMnlea opon the 
Volgn. the Neva, the Dnieper am! tlic Vistula. Bui 
Ihe rivers nrv. only open usuiilly six months in the 
year in the north, and eight to nine months in the 
«outh, hhM the r<tlil rhiscs the fiinnln even lonijer. 
The trnnsiMirts are subject to a tax of u (luarter of 
1 |)er cent, of the valttB declared; this tax is ap- 
plied to the maintenaaoe of navigaUon worlcs. 
According to the official Vrmenn^ of 1806, the 
quantities of menduiidiweinlfld Igrweterio tlMt 

yenr were : 

fiai>tQ of tbr Volf^..M....,.M,.M..M.....M.. 170.!BH.765 

Bwdn of the NtTa...^^.,^...........^ ...... lA'^'.^'flA 

Ba»lii of tho Di)teper.....^«...M«.....^.... 30AVI.(M1 

Bastii of the Dun* ............. 8.257.794 

Basin of Um DwIim...................^......... 6.aQei.880 

I of llM lllMMB..~.............«...MMMi.... S,74H.440 



— JJighmiyit. The road* practicable in all seasons 
date only ifrom 1816. Tlicy were in 1867, in Ruk 
•la to Europe, only 8,416 kilometres In length. 
The post roads had, in 1874, an extent of Jt 1,000 
kilumctrcs. Transportation is possible on wheels 
during four montha of tbe summer, and on run* 
ner* over the snow during fi>iir months of the 
winter. Tlu-re arc not more than 2<J0 days in the 
year when c(iniinunieation Is easy; but in propor- 
tion ns till' roadn are insufflrii 111 , horses, cattle and 
fiKidi r iire procuniliK- at a .small price, ^o that gr.un 
and the products of lin- mines an* currinl consid- 
«Talile distances for a less price than that < f tnm.s- 
{xirtation in more favorifl climateH. The jn iiu ipal 
liii,h\\ ;iys are those from St. Petersburg to the C hi 
DCM) froollcr, by way of Irkoutsk (6,616 kilome- 
tres), from St. Peterhburp to the Pnwslan frontier, 
via \V.ir-:i\v (1.1T3 kilometn-^) atid \ \.\. TiNit (810 
kiluiuctrifii). and from St. Pvteniburg to Abo (til8 
kilometres).— Aiififtiirf. The first was Utat from 
St. Petenbttig to Tsarskof-Sfcto, whfch la only 

taeW.OW.nno. Purine th'- i>iib»i-'i'i' iif war* with France and 
^^^ril»•y. ii« w riiii«<i<>ii« nf |>u|»t fi>lli>«tsl, with th« r«ini«c- 
«jiu-iic>' lh;it Ik I"!.') itn- not. i. hail fnlli-n ti>4tH, that i«. "IMS 
•ilTer rouble wkh worth fmir n>ubl>-« i>iKlitt'''ii k<>p<-<'k'< in (mi- 
prr. Onr«t vflort« wt-n- now made by the ({ovcrniiiriil tu 
lapiwr Utto Ktate of tliii));>>. \>y wilMr.iwin); n porti'miif (he 
pspcr ttam CtmiUilmi. Aftvr tm rntra of impruviHl flnan- 
cUl lununnent, tb^rc n>in.iln<M, hnwrvpr, atiU OUD,OI)Q^) 
of nuKi'.rTrciilaling nl (ho r:<I< of ilir> <■ |Mpi-r ItMllllM to Olw 
•ih-rr niubtc. A* n flual ti iiit dj', tb<- luipcriai govcmmriit 
«iiUiii|p'«T, III 1H4S, tbr wbole cif ihc old |np<'r UMHu-y. Intn>- 
darlRH. In !>• rtiMd, a new form of tkaiik doI«w. wiib forr-d 
cunvDcy. Bjr thrw snd oih<-f nran^. iwrtiruUrljr tbu oub 
Jtnkanit, la IttU, of s Mate Imik. tlic bank uf Ruatiia, uiidrr 
tlMeantful ol llw niaiatrr of fliuuux-, ttte luNBbMl vsluiof 
ths psprr mamej mm ctmctdmhly rsiard, with s pnM|wet of 
the tranmpllon of tpccle pajnorat* M Ihr twmv ct m own- 
fcir of jrvsn.— Tbr icnuid darhy of Flntsad bad s irw- 
MM of aEim,Tt4 iBtK». or <l,ne.MH. md on rsprndilutv uf 
ia.lll.t4e aisits. or A.«I6,$IS. m ime. its total drbt on 
, I. mi, natoaatcd to «l .'la.Na nisic*. or tteWkWI. In 
MBI, Flalaad coatrscKd an addiUonsl loan ni 
St 4 ppf ernL. for fbrty>ti*o jasfm. Um »pecUl 
bndecta of Polaad ecsard tn IMT, on tbs ftaal lac u tpuin li BB 
«rihe kli«doaiirilli Bnada.-P. M. 



twenty-six kilouKlres loiig; it was btiilt by the slate 
andflnidiedtoms. The state coramenoed in 184t 

the railroad from St. I'd* rshur^ to Moscow, ft4S 
kilometres loug,and opened it in 1851. Since 1836, 
the undertaktoga of new lines have been ipranted 
to private individual, imd in T^'** fho state gave up 
the management of (husc iui<ler its control. The 
railroads in running onler Jan. 1, 1872, represent- 
ed a tdi.il ]< ii!^h of 14.<K)3 kilometres; the lines in 
course of construction had 1,4.'>4 kilometres. (See 
note at the end of I X. ) — I X. Jiftoureet. — AgrieuU 
Ui rt. Russia, from the agricultural point of view, 
has one hundred and seventy-five millions of hec> 
tares In arable lands and mt"adows. one luuidred 
and eighty-eight millions in forests, fifty-seven 
mflllnna In ateppea wMdi can be utilized as pas- 
tunigc, and eighty millions in nnn pirniurtivi' 
lands. Of tbe first one hiudrud and seventy-live 
millions, ninety-eight, situated be twee n the fifty- 
first and fifty fcmrth degrees of latitude to the 
west, and between the fifty -seventh and fifty-fourth 
to the east, oonatilute the re^oa called thie region 
of the black earth, and wlii< h \- c sp,>f ially pro- 
ductive. In Finland the extent ilt voif il to rural 
economy Is estimated at Uiirty-one millions of 
hectnn's, and in Poland at ten and a half millions. 
— The progres.s of agriculture is trammeled by 
various unfavondile cireumstances : tbe lack of 
capital, the lack of hands, abseotceiaffl, and. above 
all. communism applied to the lands. LalKir, lie- 
«i<leH. bi-enusc of the dimalc. is sii'>pen<li'<l during 
seven months of the year, and extremely hurried 
during four others; which greatly restricts culil- 
vaMoti S. rf l'.in has disappeared, hut iurnonince 
and curclcatiness continue. A very great numb«-r 
of propirleton. whose pr o pe rty w aaweigiicd down 
with mortgages, ff)i]n<l them«elves gn-jitly inij>ov 
eriidied when Uie curtict failed them. Tlie lalnir- 
ers, wliom it was necessary to employ and pay, 
have shown, it is said. In general, little zeal and 
even little gisxl faith in the execution of their 
engagements. Moreover, they did not have the 
knowledge which less rude meth<HlB demanded. 
f*ome proprietors have tried to farm out their 
lanils, but giHKl farmers an- only found in the 
southwest. The proprietors are contented, under 
these clretmutances. with small rents on long 
leases, and the n ni i- <l'>\i)(Ir fur leasi-s by the 
year. In a great part of the empire tiie proprie- 
tors have been compelled to divide up their ettatea 

and !i ase them by the year in small lots ; ( ulti- 
vutiun huK not ix-en improved thereby. Another 
system eomista in biTiiif tlie work done by coo- 
trnet with the Implements of the eiiltivator: some- 
tim*-* the .set^Ls are furuihheil by the proprietor, 
sometimes by the cultivator, and the latter is paid 
either in money, or by the grant of a piece of land. 
Finally, in the south the metayer system exists. — 
Live-stock does not receive the care ne« e>sary to 
injure its increaso and improvemrnt. Little atten- 
tion \% paid to the devHitpment of artlflrtal prai- 
ries Manure is not mucli u.sed. and the low pric e 
of meal on the premises does not etK-ouragu pro- 
diaottOB. Qeiioa cnttle, in the twenty yean fmni 
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1851 to 1871, increased only by 640,0^ head, of i 
ordlnaiy quality The Incrpane fo larger among 

bIicc'P and hogs; but Imr-i s li.n f diminished from 
16,155.000 to l.i,540.(XK). — Two ihinls of the for- 
ests lielnng to the crown. Those belonging to in- 
dividuals had alri iuly sufTt n 'l imn Ii by bad nmn- 
agcment, when the emaiHiiiai ion of tiie serfs ne- 
cessitated considerable dcuri 1 1 <j:. A irn at niunber 
of proprietor'* wore forced to sell w<km1 to procure 
Itie nicann they n<'ed( <l; taxes, iH-sides, are often 
very heavy in comparison wiih the revenue, and 
it U difficult to prevent tUcft aud inocndiansoi. 
The consumption of wood t> enormous; the an- 
nual exploitation of it i» estlUMted ut lai.OOO.OOO 
roubles. — Induttry. For the seven or eight moatlis 
dtirlnf^ which work In the flcM Is suspended, the 
]>( :i-.iiits r':irry nn v.iriou> indii-f ries in their vil- 
lages : such iui, weaving of cluth, oil pressing, 
wood work, the nanufncture of tar, turpentine 
and jiofavh, the iniikitiir "f iiiatx. ilryiii;jaii(l s;il(iiig 
of li^ii, preparntion of glue and caviar, tanning, 
horse-hair work, charcoal buminj;. Ixisket work, 
workini; of quarries, and the manufacture of 
woolen slufTs. The t>heep-skia pelisjies give (K;eu 
pation to entire villages. la Mie place, furniture Ls 
made; in another, pictures are painted; in a third, 
bootfl and )*hiM's arc manufactured. Some families 
do tiliirn-i! work; thousands of hands make lace. 
One village is devoted to iron foundries; another 
to locksmiths' work or cutlery. There are turn- 
ers, fiillt-rs, jiimI lni;it and raft unki rs. — The jrold 
miuutt have been worked since lbl4. The prod- 
uct amounted to SS.OOO kilofrrammes In 1841, 
and since then it has \:\r\< d fr. in '2:!.')00 to 24. (MK) 
kilogrammes. The iron niineb are abundant ; but 
the working of them Is dlffleult, because of their 
distaiirc from inhabittxl places an<l the l.-u k of 
nieuns ui communication. The yield of the cop- 
per mines is estimated at 61,000 metric quintals. 
There are four coal bitsins in course of exploita- 
tion; (he product has con.siderablyincmi.se<i of lute; 
it amounte<l, in 1871, to 8:10,000 tons. The salt 
mines, the salt man<hc8 and the salt works give 
4,687,000 metric quintals. Many of the provinces, 
Ik ciusc of the disiaiin-s, are oblig»'«i to procure 
their provisions from abroad* There are numer 
ous naphtha and petroleum wells, whose prod 
uctdSTDis l(>rt.nO0nu lrie quintals. —Of all the 
industries, the most lucrative is that of spirits; 
the manufectnra is estimated at 800,000.000 rou- 
bles. .Af ( r>r<)iri£j to an ahstrart pn ii.in d in 1W?3, 
the consumption in Russia in Euro|*e was then 
more tlian 107.000.000 he< lolitreB, and it has in- 
creased sitx r tli it fitii.-. — The maiiufaetnre of 
her I root suLi.ir h:ks dintiiiisheii ; the iiuiiibcr of 
sugar factories was 427 in 1860, but f. II, in 1872, 
to 2;W. Honey i.s prefi rred in consumptiou, hence 
apiculture has gaatly incresi-sed. — The cotton 
factories li.-id. in 1867, I.OOO.IKK) spindles, a great 
Dumber of which were worked day and night. 
They ufted 46,000.000 kilofrrammea of cotton, and 
hpiui only to No. The wi-iiving cnqdov s 12.000 
looms, run by machinery, and wven or eight times 
as many ran by liand. Bed and Uos catiooes of 



J good quality are manufactured. The spinning 
and weaving of flax and hemp are not sufllcient 

for the consumption, cspeeially of tin- upper 
cla.s«cH. At Moscow are manufactured rich silk 
stuffs, worked and embroidered with gold and 
.silver, for priests' vestments. The white embroider- 
ies of the Caucasus are highly i)raised. Tanning 
remains backward, but Morocco leatliermimufaci- 
ure is renowned. Nijni Novgorod mauufsu tur<« 
lieauliful cutlery of excellent steel from the mines 
of the Oural. The ji-welry and gold and sllTcr 
work arc of the best, both in design and execa- 
tion. — Omnmeree. The domestic commerce of 
Russia is five or six times greater than iis foreign 
commerce. The two principal commercial wokXA 
are Hbsoow and Warsaw. After these two citie* 
come these in which fairs an' held, notably Nijni- 
Novgorod, the principal one, in which the tner- 
cliandise sold amounted to 128.000,000 nrobles. 
M. Sfhtiit/.ler estimates the wholf of tin- donn-s- 
tic commerce at e.OOO.OXI.iKH) francs. The mci^ 
chants are divided into thn« classes: 1» the mem- 
Ix-rsof the three guilds; 2, the persons eninige<l in 
indu.stry with certiliailesor lieenses; 3, the Imdcs- 
men of the villages. The mem1»ers of the first 
guild must have a capital of 15,000 roubk>s at 
least; the declaration which they make as to the 
amount of their capital s<'rves as a luusis for the 
credit which the bonks open to them. They can 
carry on wholemle commerce, banlting, insurance 
busiiRvs, and eqisip iin rcliaiit vessels. The s^•lrae 
rights are conferred upuu the members of the sec- 
ond guild, except HhaX they can not obtain from 
abroad mi'n li:ui<lise worth more than 9<i.*>00 rou- 
bles, nor curry on banking or iusuruncc bu»ine.«a. 
Their capital most be at least 6,000 roubles. Those 
of the third giuld must have a capital of 2,40(^ 
roubles at least ; they can carry ou retail com- 
merce, keep inns, and have transport lK>nts and 
weaving looms. Failure, witli aggravating cir- 
cumstances, involves expulsion. The tot:d of the 
numbers of the three guilds was 2<K),TG0 in 1S74. 
and tlieir capital was estimated at 2,400,000.000 
francs, -r The certificates or licenses issued annu- 
ally, to the number of al>ovit 190.000, give those 
who obtain them tlie right to carry on small in- 
dustries or commerce on a very small scale. la 
the villrttres the jK-asanls may. without paying any 
tax, sell objects of customary consumption. — 
The following is the amount of the commercial 
movement in the years nn iilioii' <1. in roubli- 
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Russia In Asia is iii< lud< d in thc^e n-sul1s for a to- 
tal movement of :i8.800,000 roubles in 1870, and of 
24.830.000 in 1971.— Considering the movement 
of jirecious nu iuLs, since l{<81.by jt«ielf. wi- find, at 
that lime, an imi>ortation of seven millions, which 
fdl off gradually to two In 1886, rase lo tUitX- 
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three millions in 1867, an«l to thirty nine in 1S68; ' 
then dioUoisbed ngain to (wo millions in 1408 and j 
1870, Mid nwfl to Mven In 1871 . The pxportatlon, | 
wliidi \v;i^ flft»'«'n Mulli(iii> in IHftl, ro-c ti> thirty 
KC'Vcn in 1862 and to sixty -Hircn in It^US; then it i 
fell to fourteen in 1967. and to flvc in 1868. to r!«e | 
apiin to fifteen in 1W9 and to M-vcnii i ii in 1871. 
— The marilime eommerce is jilMtui two thiuls 
of the land coromcm*. From 1893 to 1867 it 
amounto«l. without Finland, to mi ;ivir:i<:c of 
266.000.(X»0 roubles in Kur"|H-. and to ll.OOO.lKK) 
In Amu. There w. re. in 1S«9. 2.588 sailing vcs 
selN ami 114 steamships; 753 sen -roing Hhiiw and 
\.H9S coffsiinir vexsi'Is. — Tin- print ijial article of 
e.xfKirtation roii>i»f- of cerciiN. Thin imile rom- 
menced to be developed in 1017; it is subject to j 
great fluetuaiiom; Rometimes grain fomw-80 per 
e<'nl. of tlie total < \i>orI^. ami -onietinjes (inly 6 
[HT cent. In 1839 tlio great quantity was 
exported; It reprmentcd 839.000,000 ronblen. 
The ten years pn vi'ni^ to ls<»7 i::ivc an aver- 
age of 58.000,000. In 1871) ihu exiH>rtuliou was 
168.000.000. and 188.000,000 In 1871. Next 
comes flax, 1!>,<MV),(MM) r-'uMes in 1S71; lin-^ieil, 
SS.OOO.OUU ; wool, 7.(NMi.iMM); tallow, whiili lle 
ercoMd from rj,(H)t).()Oo U fore 1867 to 4.600.000 
in 1871 . wckmI. whieh iiirreiL«e<l from 6.500.000 
before 1867. to 14.000.000 in 1871; hemp. 12.000.- 
000; hogi' htkUm, 0,000,000; btdei, 8,000,000; Uvo 



stork, 6,000,000; unmanufactured metals. 1.800,- 
000 in 1870 and l,200.0oo j,, 1871; oleoglnous 
seeds. 8.400,000. — The ]m : ; .1 article of im- 
Iiorlati(»n ia raw cotton I'm! 18(57 the average 
of ten years was 18.0UO,01K) roubles; in 1870. 81,- 
OOO.OOO was imported, and in 1871, 48.000.000. 
rnin inufact ured mctals also in. rr iM ,1 f n nn 4 , 500,- 
0(H) i.MibleN l)efore 1867, to 17.00<i,(H>U in 1868. 80,- 
000.000 in 18T0. and 81.000.000 in 1871. Hadiin- 
ery. from an avf i-aL'<' of 8.000.(W) befon' 1W8. 
ro-e to •J.'i.OOO.tMK) in 1S7(). .\n inere:i.s«- has also 
taken place in the following: metal works. 18,- 
000.0041 in 1871; tea. 2O.()0O.0(X); imints lfi.(M)0.000; 
oils, ie,<«x»,(t<lO : wines nnil liquors, ll,tXK),000. 
(tliii I .iirths eonunj from France); wool, 13,- 
OOO.OUO ; wiM)kn fabrics, 10,000.000 ; fruits. 8.- 
000,000; sptm cotton. 8.000.000: roffee, ebemical 
product.**. I'l i;.'-- Mil l (1. Ill Mlk lextile 

fabrics, 5.0'mi (mhj. ti>h, 4.000.000. — Tlie tlifferent 
countries jwirtic ipated (1874) in the foreljrn com- 
inerce of Hu-vja in the fnllKU iK_' pMporlious : 
Great BriUin. 160,000.000 roubles in 1866. 260,- 
000,000 in 1871; Prussia. 08.000.000 in 1866. 908.- 
OoO.OTHiin l'^71; P'ranc. 4fi.00<XlM» in 1H71 ; Aus- 
tria. 3(i.Ot)U.0OU; Iliin.soatic cities. 22.000,000; Tur- 
key. 21,000.000; TIic Netherlanda, 90,000.000; 
Italy. is.tXtO.OOO ; the United States. 17.(M10.000; 
Belgium. 14.000,000; China, 10,000,000.» (See 

KiBiLiaH, QKnarTAL Qtnsinm.) L. Smith. 
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^AINT-SUIONISK. (See Socialism.) 

SAI..\RY GRAB (in l" S IIi^Tonv , the pop- 
ular name for tlie general increaoe uf fe<leral eal- 
arifs in 1878. —The constitution provides that 

"the senators and representatives shall nneivc i\ 
compensation fur llicir seni'ices, to be astcriuiued 
by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United 
States"; that the pn sident " shall, at slated times, 
receive for his services a < ompcnsilion, which 
bhall neither 1h- increased m ir diminished during 
the jx ri<H| for which he shall have Ix-en elected, 
and he shall not receive within tli.ai periotl any 
Other emolument fron> the Unitiil States, or any 
of them"; andiluttthe Judges of all federal courts 
"shall, at stated times, receive for their services 
a compensation, which shall not Ir- dimini-hed 
during their oontiniuuice in office." The act of 
March 8. 1878, provided that, on and after Sfarch 
4, lNT3!the beLxinniiiL; of Pr« sidmi r.rant"- -ccond 
term). tLuMlar}- of the president bliould be t^iO.OOO 
• jenr. of the chief Justice $10,800. of the vice- 
prenid> nl , j'abinet otficerv. as-nriale jn'^tire-;. and 
sfieaker of the hou>.e. $10,000. uiul of senator*, 
representatives and delegates in confrres.<4. $7,900; 
and that the salaries of cmployi's of t ofli houses 
abould l>c increa.se«l in various pn'iH.rtioii>. The 
nlar{«t named had previously been as followH : 
pnaiilent, $25,000; chii f j i ii <. i^d.^iOO ; other 
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ofncer^, $8,000; and senaton. representatives and 
delegates, $5,000. Although the act was in other 
respects to L'o into force "on and after March 4, 
1878," the members of the congress which passed 
It were to be included in the increased aalarjr, ao 
I that tho act, as to them, waa retroactive for the 

• Th«' roninivn-i' «{ Ru^wU with fon-ign coutitrion I* offl. 
daily ilividiil iiuii ln»l«' wiUi Eun>iw, niuJ trade wldi 
thi- fiirniiT 111 iiii; -iitKlkrliitil luni trade tlirju;;!i the B«11ic 
j»t>rt«, 1tjiMiii;ti till- \Vliit<- m-a port-, ihrnu.'li rb,- ...luiliirn 
jMirt-. .iinl uvi r tin- Knn ![,.• in ijiiid frwuti. r Tin' itiimin>»e 
fSIciit r>f iln' rmpin , tiiul ii» i vcr-vfiriiii'Miir liiuiv »;i»twsrd. 
ninko it <li(Hrult tci obtain t Xjii t p ;iini- < f ilir ii^vrttiat* 
iinioiint I'f i'~ fun iis^i oimim rn , wliu li Iv piirtly »'»ti- 

liuilol A< 1 < tilliii; !>i (id)) ial (■tillrmri.t", till tot.'il v.nik of 
liii|«)r^- HI tiviM in* |>C<'i so nTcniL*"-'!. in roiinl ti'iirh- r-. 
4.V..n«i.t«il n/iitil< -. .>r l«'i."..i«»>,i«ii win;, th.- vuln.' (.f lli. .■x- 
pi>r1" ilnnir_' tin- "iiin-' |m ,i\< v.ic '\ i'i'i im.ioi roiilili or 
♦,'i.>-.i »• I I N «> j„ r ;iliiiu;n TIj' f"iir |rii:.,;iil .irtii'lc - uf 
porl ilurih^; the p< rli»l W'-n- rii v i ,.iT.iii, ii.pii ninl (ilh< run- 
wr(>ti;;lil iiii'hil«. tea. and riin> liim n i.f uW kiiwli". whili* the 
otiipli' artif li« of fXport n- ltuh nr;>l n-lu r ui^iicilltural 
pr<"liir«'. — The t\vi> prlii<H'il n>uiurii - tr ulin,; with niiMUi 
ap-r.r" nt Briliiiii nml (it rinunv. l»f the iiii|><>rl". .ibout 
♦J |x-r r. lit niimiilly r-juix- fpun Oorniuiiy, unit J) \» t rtiit. 
from C.n'al Uri'iiiii: ami nf tlie I'lfmrt" ?V> jnt l ent, wen', to 
(•n-nt Britiiiii. »'ul 'JO ikt ri'iii. to (n-ruiany.on the nveruin' <jf 
Uic five year- IS'.O Hi — The < utiitiu p l.il ii:ivy <>f tori 
•intl'll. at tllr ■ li'i of till' >. ir l»*r"J, of ~ I ^-oiii;; \ .— l-, 

of an »ssT> ^' hiinl. M of ■.'<'i:.'J31 •'hip t toiin. 
Thf toLil coiiipii-t'l fhlp- enipiirrd in tfmliiit; to for> i|^ni 
c<Hituri<-«, and l.T*** r»Mii>tii)u vpwIc, many <>f ili- in in lorn:- 
Inj; to UiMkn, sailitiR nmler the U'l.-^iaa (1 1.;. N "t inrliulwt 
in UiereUni wenr 3HB tradiag itcciiMn on Ibe rirvn' and lake* 
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SALARY GRAB. 



two jmn jutt cloring. Tkb mm the «nenoe of 

the "salar)' g^rnb," wliicli cxcittMl nmrli popular 
indignation thul muuy uf Ihe uiL'inbcn> were nioveti 
to npty their inctvaM to the treasury. The act 
was repealed, as to all «xocpt flip pre^^idcnt and tlit- 
justices, by act of Jau. 20, 1874, and sulorieH re- 
verted to the former standard. The incKUe of 
the salaricti of the president and justices was re- 
tained. — Tlie acts to ascertain and fix the com- 
pensation of members of cnngit-s^ have been as 
follows: The act of a^l.2Si, l7S», fi.xed the .sal 
•rlesof wnaton andvepresentathres at $6 per day, 

of thepmpirf, r.Tj- nearly two-thlnls of thin ntimlKr ftoinR on 
ttifl riverVri.- i mill iw »fflufnU. — The liitiTiial romiiiiTi o of 
thccinpin-, jifi wpII um lis fon-iKn trndo. him btfti ereutly cx- 
UmdtHl by tde i-jitHbliKhmcnt, in r«-riit _vr!ii>, nf u ctimpre- 
heiuivc' iK-i-work of rsilwuy-*, Tn< latcxt <iffli.i:il reiuniK state, 
that on July 1, 1880, the IhmI 1 t ^jlh of Ihi niilwMyi" of Kiio- 
In Eunnjf. open for tnilHr, iiinoantitl to 2a.(H7 verrt*. or 
14,145 English milet. At the Mtm^ ditte 1.110 miira more of 
linea were in courae of conptrucflon. Ttie pragreM uf rail- 
wajr construct iou In Rueelu is rhuwn sticcinctly in the follow- 
ing table, wbkti sIvm tbe Utogtb of UacsQpMMd at meoes- 



TKlBS. 


Venta. 


Enfrllab 
Miles. 




6,5U 
7,606 
1^719 


2.*« 
4..M3 
^071 










M|,417 


18,«ll 





On the propofltlnn nf lh<- nilnl-Ur of [mtilic \v'irk«, ilic t in- 
peror Ninotloiietl, in .lunr, IKT.'). the ixl' n-l.iii iif tin' then 
esii-tnig pyntein by ti..viu v< rstf. or i.'SVi Kii)5'li>li niilo, which, 
•adf^I to the '.'.VHt V, r-t", or l.ftW Englifh inlleii. pn v!(iiii.iy 
eanetionerl rfiiK'xl the t.ital to 51.000 verwti'. or fi.iT*! Knclt»h 
mill -. Thi' \ir\s ne t wi<rk i* tllTiileil mlo four< l;lh- -. m 1 1 rnl- 
iiiir to (l.tT !i MI (ln,T> <» of urgt iiey, riiid III-- tlr-^t of tli. -e 
cl.i^> ■>^^ i^l I'M li:<li' the Siberijin railwjiy uiid t !i • m vi ii jirt)- 
J.cIkI lin. « 111 lh<- eo.-il b.i«in of the Dmi ; -'.'<«) vi r-N. or 
l.rU rii'_'li-U li-.ll'--. .ire it'-«it;iii'il to M" eI,i-«, iil the hi inl of 
whieh h;i!* bi-en |)I;u<tJ Uh' iuilueiiBc Sihi ruui lliif, p ported 
It* " nio-.t urgent *' by a fpi eiul roniini!i'<iiiM on ruilwayt liiini. 
inone«l in l^<To. It 14 from n ctjitiou on thi'' line, probably 
Tinmen, that the t'etitrnl .\«!;in line to Tu^hkeiid ii« to take 
tta rin-. the rontiiun.liim of the Orenburg lim- in tliat ditvc- 
tlon haviiij; b.-( u ei.i. l. nin«xl a» lni|>riM'ticable. owimrtothe 
lnho*pil.ilile ii.itiin uf the country it would have to iravenio. 
The luiJHJrt nice ft the wven line!* for tlie eoiil tJi li!^ of Ihf 
aouUi lit grvat, ii<i the new riilwiiyH will travt r^e thi« fleld in 
dlivrtion, nnil ronntrt it on one f-ide with the Black 
■eaud theavattf Axof, und on the otbiY witit tbe exivting 
Unnklinnof the empire. lu IWU4<1 a railway for nilllttirr 
parpaara«a«c«n«tnict'-«l from Mikbailorfk. on tho iwtathcast 
•bore of the Ca-piao, tu Kizll Arvat, and n tramway thence 
to Benniu. near Baroi. ab<Hit am milei* in all: within 100 
dUmoT AalGabad,aiidMOof ^arakb^.on tlie ixirtbweot fron- 
tier of Afxbanbua. —On Jau. 1. liSTO, there were (ortjr-flve 
nulwaf eomiMnloa exNIng in the empire. Of thto aamber 
tea hwl eiMwtmcled their tlurs altoRrther wttboot govem- 
BMBt iMiataaoe: while the reiMlalDf thirtjr-ive wcn> guar- 
aalacd. flficen to the full auoaat of tbetr capital, aod the 
other twenty only ui a partial extent. The entire anm guar- 
anteed fai 1874 by the state, hi th« shape of int«'rret and 
npayment of etqiilal, amannted to 91,177.07 ronblce, or 
£7JtlJlW. In th« year 1K8 the aom of 14,381.173 rr>ui>ini. 
or AQM,BINI^ bHng 79 ac per eent. of thosom total, waa paid 
ODt of the er.'heqiier to the rallwajr oompanle*. 11wcbar> 
tnn granted to railway rnmpanlee are for the moat pan ter- 
minablealter b e t wee n aeveaty'flve and cl|di^*lTOyeaie: but 
•oow aoudl cumpaidt* hara eharleia only fiiw (hirty-eeveo 
yaan. The foUowhig taUe shows the grass neripu, the 



•nd $6 for erory IweutjF nifloB of tnvd, wntO 

March 4. 1795, after which dale .«!cnafnrs wen* to 
receive |7 |xt day, and $7 for every twenty miku 
of travel. The act of March 10, 17M. Used the 
salaries of both senators and ri'prtsentatives at the 
rate fixed in 1789. The act of March 19, 1810, 
increased this salary to $1(800 pi-r annum for 
" this and every future congress." This "salary 
grab " excited so much popular feeling that it 
w«w n pcah <l by ad of Fel). 6, 1817. The act of 
Jan. 22, 1818, fixed the salary at |8 per day, and 
$8 for every twenty miles of tniTel, dating the 
increase baclc to March 3, 1817. Tlie act of Aug. 
10, 1850, increased the salaiy to $8,000 per annum, 
and mileage aa tiefore, and enacted farther, that 
"this law shall apjily to the present con^jress ** 
In all 'these ascertainments of salary, the speaker 'a 
salaiy had been douMathatof the other tnenbera. 
The net of .Tiily '?8, lH6fl, incrcaM d tli" s.ilary of 
memlH'rs to i|k>,000 per anniun, and tliut of the 
speaker to fS.OOO. All these incrc:i.sc8 had been 
retroactive, and it Is pnibable that the criticism on 
the inciLJu-Hi of 1.S73 came mainly from the lavish 
generosity of congress lu iucreusing »io many sal- 
aries, heightened by the unforttuiate fact that the 
congressional increase alone was retroactive. — 
See 1 .SY<//. at Lii<j. , 70 . 44^t (fi»r acts of Sept. 22, 
1780, and ilarcli 10. 1798); 3 Stat, at Large, 857. 
845. 404 (acta of March 10, 1816. Ffeb. 8. 1817. and 
Jan. S8» 1818): 11 8Utt. at Larue, 48 (act of Atig. 

working; expeniii'j «nd the net n-e. ipl». in rii!i>>l< «. of the 
Ruaeiau rail way a diuiug each uf the eleven yean l^iG0-<9: 



TBAR8. 


OrtHi* Receipts. 


Worklnr 


Net R<><«lp«a 




a6.2r«.51H 


:{.-., ir,;i.HV< 


/I ► ■ •j.s 





7H.ftiO.lS8S 


•jii.ri'.i.-.iri 




i"-;! 


M.<l75.74a 


t'<»,:vs<; «•,(,(.. 




1 


^^^(VlA.1lte 


ci(;.iM,:>40 






l-,':ie.ir.,1inH 


7«,)M8,M8 






I (l.<'.T.'.»V«> 


as. 194.000 




l'H75 . 


1 IJ,I«M.'"> 


'.••I.IMI WS 


1 J •) 


ISTB 




)(«>.v.i;r.j4'.» 






lte.*«.K74 









'211.f«S,r5M 


i:61 r-it ■-■'■.1 


>'.rsr>.ji'r 




]ei«,771.4IS 


lOJ.ltj.^Klb 













It fippenrK from otHeial r' turno n ferrin;» to the i-nd of Ibe 
year 1H78, that at that date the capital of all the nillway r<m- 
jKiiiie^ amonntt-)! to l.i.vi.-.ft<s,i'nj r>iuhle«. or £*C.tm.tr>. 
The capitiU con.ii^ted of £ia't.44ti^lS8iabotKla, and i,71,i^,tC5 
In •haan No le--- than t'-R!. 101 ,Mof the bond* and £B,0IU.7V> 
of the abarea were held by the i«oTi-mment iUrIf: 4S.8 per 
cent of tbewbdoiallwaypeotx rty of i ti<- country was thii»> 
foN held bjr the government. ~ The iMwiaOlc* to the J«ar 
1889 eoDTiTsd UB,817,ei2 letter^ and poet tarda, 0,MO.m 
wrsppos and pai«els, aad 88kl(iS,7U> newvpaprra. There 
wersi^ po s toHesa in the empire to IWO. The total re> 
celptsofthageacnlposttotheyearUBOdld notamrtbo 
expendttura,— Ihs length of telcgiaph lines In Ruaois, to 
18H0, WM 89.000 Bi«llsh Biles, and tba lengthof wire IKOOO 
English mUes. Of the total •yeten.nboMtsefta-elghtbai 
the propertyof the state. There wees at the si 
telegraph oflkcs, l.iaft belonging to the staler and I 
drr to private comralcs. The total nomber of 
catried la 18B0 «iH9,SMt4a|. ooniprlahigai.tW;W totand i 
pstebf^ aad the test on iManHOioasI ssftiee. Thei 
of the teiegnph oOoe. which woe £t JH^TM to Wn, haws 
ebown. la recent yean, a nnsll aaaaal snplaa. which Is, by 
Inpertsl decree, slwaya devoted to the caltasioa of the Icle* 
gnipbte cyatem.— F. M. ■ 
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18. 185«); U Slat, at Large (net of July 28, 1866); 

17 Staf. at Large, 486 (act of March 'i. 1878); aod 

18 SUxL at Largt, 4 (act of Jao. SM). 1B74). 

AXEXAITDBB JORMSTOIC. 

SAN DOMINGO. The republic of San Do- 
iningo {RepMiea Dominkan^, founded in 1844. 

is governed under a con'<litutitMi IxaritiL' <l;iti' 
Nov. 18, 1844, reproclaitned, with cliuiiges, Nuv. 
14. 1865. after a revolulioii wlildi «xpdled the 
troops of Spnin. who held possession of tin- coun- 
try for the Xwo previous ycurs. By the tcrni'* of 
the conHtitution, the leipslutive power of the n-- 
public is vested in a national congress of two 
bouM^. culled the coiutyo euiuermilur, and the 
Mbunado, the first consisting of twelve, and the 
«econd of fifteen members. The members of both 
houses are chosen in indirect election, with re- 
•«tricte<l Ruffrajrc. for the tenn of four yean*. But 
the powers of tlie natioiuU ooagreie only embrace 
the general afTairs of the repuUic; and the Indi- 
vidual xt.'ites. tive in nuniWr, huvr sejmrate legis- 
latures. —The executive authority is vested in 
« pwa M e n t. dioaen in Indirect election for the 
lennof fo»ir years. Constant insurrections have 
■allowed very few prcsidenta to serve the full term 
«fofllee. The admlnistraiiirealhiira of the repub- 
lic are in chitrLTf of a mini^stry appoint^-d l)y the 
president, with the approval of the romxjo cornier- 
rwU>r. Tlie ministry is coraposecl of the headaof 
the departments of the interior and inJire, tlnance, 
justice, war and marine, and foreign affairs — 
The tinuncial estimates of tlie republie for the 
year 1882 net down the revenue as $1,500,000, or 
£800.000, with an expenditure to the same amount. 
Tin bnmchei of expeoditore were aa followa : 



lalarlor and police I VAfiU 

Foteignaaklni \».m 

JBrtice, etc 'A5,K» 

Finance, rtc I-M.IW 

\V»r Milt] iiuirinr ■WT,>*aO 

ExinidrdiiiiUT' expi.*n»(« I()a.l77 

BaUnce imiiK* 



ToUl |I,300.0(X) 



The revenue for 1S83 is estimatwl at $1, 7.10.000. 
mainly derived from customs duties, wlii< h aver- 
aj!e 40 per cent., while a large part of ili*' annual 
expenditure is for tlie maintenance of a ntanding 
army. Besides a large internal debt, of unlcnown 
MDOunt. Sao Domingo iia.s a foreign d< lit. con- 
tracted at the London stock exchange in 1868. 
The debt, to the nominal amount of £787.700 at 
• percent . %v:i> 1— ukI at the price of luit it 
wa^ stated ofHcialiy that the government iuid actu- 
ally reorived only between $190,000 ami $330,000 
frnrn the rontruflof. for tin- livin ( "U' lmrt of 
the Select C'omnwitee on I><ianN to Foreign ^^tate?-," 
1878.) It b offirlally <(tated that the government 
Is now (.Tanuary. is^;?) ,u._-:i^r,.,j ;„ n>-< < riainini: tin- 
amount of lhe«i» ln, and a <<)inmi>sion has !te<-n 
apiKdnted for the purpose. — The area of San 
Domingo, which embraci?* the ca.stem portion of 
the ialand of Ilayti (the wcfltcm diviHion forming 
Iht rqnil>lic of HaytO. b eatinated at 18.048 Eog- 



liah square ndlcs, with a population, in 1880, of 
800,000 inhabitants, or .sixteen to the square mile. 
— The republic is divided into the Ave province*, 
or states, mutually independent, of San Domingo, 
Azna <le Compostela. Satii;i ( riiz del Seybo, Sun- 
thigo de lus Caballeros, and Concepcion de la 
Vega, besldea four maritime dlitrlcta. The popu- 
laiiiiii. like tliat <>f tin- nrijlilKirint; Haytl, is com- 
poeicd mainly of ne^rt>e» tuid mulattoes, Imu the 
whltea. or European-deneaded inhahitaiWa, an 
comparatively numerous, and, owing to their in- 
tluence, the Spanish language Lk the prevailing 
dialect. The capital of the republic Is the city of 
San Domingo, foundtnl in 1494, at the mouUi of 
the river Oxiuua, with 10,000 inhabitantj«. — The 
commerce of the republic i.s Hmall, owing fn part 
to eustoms duties of a prohibitory clwracter. The 
principal articles of export are lignum vit«, log- 
w<mh1, coffee and su.irar. Cocoa is al.so cultivated. 
In 1881 the value of the imports amututed to 
£889,988, and of the exports to £888,918. the for^ 
e'lL'!! ( oinmcn e tM ini: sii.iriHl by the ports of J>.in 
Domingo and FucrUi I'lala. The commerce of 
the republic la mainly with the United f^atea and 
Great Hritain. — The i ounlry U stated tn he mak 
ing rapid progrcs-s. A railway is tieiug constructed 
bctwcH>n Samana and Santiago, embracinf tlia 
whole of the ridi ])n>\ inces in the northern por- 
tion of the r< |iiililir, and anollier line will ttoon bo 
made betwi i n liamhona and llie salt mountain of 
"CVrro de Sitl." Large sugar phmtations and 
factories are stated to be now in full work in the 
Rotilbern and western parts of the republic, and a 
largi' factory for concrete owned by an English 
comitany, — The bay of Samani. on the northeast 
coa-t of ,*^au Domingo, one of the greatest natural 
harbors in the world, thirty mika long aod ten 
miles hmod. was ceded, with the aarrounding 
enuntry, to n (■i>nii)anv formed in the l'iiite<I 
Slate», by a treaty signed by the president of the 
repuMle, Jan. 10, 1878. Under aaollMr decree, 
pjtssed M in li '.?•"). 1^74. the rit'hts df the r«imp:iny 
were eontiM ate*!. <»n Ihe grouml of non-payuieut 
of a stipulated aiuiual rent. — BtBLiouRAPUT. 
Siimuel Hazard, f^nto Domingo, Piutand Pntf ut: 
in'lh a fjlano' ut Haiti, London. 1873; W. .Ionian, 
a.. ^- tr tUr IumI Ilaili, Lei|Nrig, IMU; D. B. 
liandolph Ketm, SatUo Domingo: Pen Picturet 
and LeorfMof Trani. Ph{Iadel|>hia, 1871; Antonio 
Monte y Teja<la, Iluit'/ri'i de Jxinto Domingo, dead* 
«u Dctcubrimieato htuta nutttro$ dia$, Habana, 
1858. P. M. 

— In 1869 a movement took 6hapc for the annexa- 
tion of San Domingo to the United States. Misdi 

iif the Impelling forre of the movement undoubt- 
edly lay in the selfish interests of various Ameri- 
can citizens in San Donringo, in their loans to the 
republic, their dainw against it, and their impro- 
ductive grants from it ; hut a further inet uiive 
was the naval imi>ortance of the bay of 8aman4, 
as a coaliiiL' sution for United Stat***? Te««4dH, and 
a commanding {MMition for the Mona pasMge. the 
eaatem avanna to tha gulf of Masioo. In Jt^f , 
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1869. Oen. Buboock vrt» snit to San Domingo by 

President Grant; and, on liis fiivomblc rc'|X)rt, ii 
treaty for the annexution ot the republic was 
made, Nov. 29, 1809, with a convention for the 
h-ofic of the bay and jH'nin'iula of Samana to tlic 
United States. Tbe treaty wa-s ratifled by i>upuiar 
vote in Baa Domhigo; but In the United States it 
met instant opiM)sition, A new nrficle was added 
to the treaty, May 14, 1870, in order to remove 
some of the reasons for opposition, and President 
Grant, in ;i sjh i ial message of May 31, ur^rctl Ibc i 
rutilicaliun of ilie whole treaty. lie believed that 
it would maintain the Monroe d(x-trine, prevent 
the acquisition of Saman& by a European power, 
bnild up our lost merchant marine, abolish slavery 
at once in Cuba and Porto Rico, and ultimately 
in Bnizil, support a popuhilion of 10.000,000 in 
luxury, and pay off the foreijrn debt of the United 
States. Ncv<'rtlirlc><. tin' ^■( nati' reji-cli-d the 
treaty, Juuc 80. — In his annual message of Dec. j 
5, ICnO, Prosidettt Grant proposed that conprss j 
should authoiizi' a conimio-iKn to neijoiiaic an 
annexation tnuty with ^tm Domingo, and reiter 
ated his former arguments in favor of the project. 
Congress went will) the prc^idr-nt fjir enniiirh to 
INVss a resolution, .Ian. li, l^iTl, authorizing the 
appointment of a couHni>isi()n to examine into the 
condition of San Donuuiro, but added tbe proviso 
*' that nothiny; in these rewlutions contained shall 
be held, imderstood or construed as committing 
congress to tl>e policy of annexing the territory of 
the said repuUio <^ Dominica." The oommls- 
sioners, B. F. Wade, Andrew D. White and S G. 
Howe, visitod San Domingo in Jtmuary - March, 
tSTl, and made an exhanstive and rather favor 
able rejxjrt. Th< y sp< ciully rri")rtr<l that they 
could find no trace of the corrupt grants of land 
to United States officials which had been declared 
by common report to Ik- tli-' n- il moving: <'auso of 
the treaty. lJut the " t>an Domingo scheme," 
with its accompanyinif charges of fraud, corrup- 
tion, bartmin and johhcry. bad by tbi^ time become 
highly un(M>pulur, and the prcsidt-nt. in a s(>ceiai 
mes sag e of April S, 1871. abandoned the question 
to congress. appealin<; to the candor and intelli- 
gence of ttie people for a justitlcution of hi.^ own 
•Ctkm. No further aetion was taken in the mat- 
ter. President Baez, of San Domingo, had been 
the most efficient agent of the pr >powd annexa- 
liou , and liis governni' nt was t uniplt lely over 
llirowu by a succcstiful revolution, Ibi3-S. — One 
of the most active opponents of annexalfon was 
Senator Charli -* Sumner (■>( »• bis name). The con- 
troversy between him and the president became 
personid and angiy, and in 1^1 he was removetl 
from bis plare of eliainnan of tin- «enaff <-nnmiit- 
tcei>n fon ign relations, at the reque-t of tlie pres- 
ident, by vote of tbe other repubbcan senators. 
Frf>m 'bat linie be was in (>p|x»siiion to the admin- 
isfra'inii atiiii his deiitb, in 1874. A. J. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. These islands are 
situated in tbe Pacific ocean, at an cqtui distance 
from the shores of America and Japan, between 



19" nnd fSQi" of north latitude and 165* and 180** 

of Paris longitude. The archipelago is composed 
of fifteen isbinds, of which only seven arc inhab- 
ited or inhabitable. Their names and respective 

area in square kilometres are as follows: Ilawaii. 
12,620. Maoui. 1,966; Ouhu, 1,822; Molokai, 468;^ 
Eaouai, 9,010; Nitaaou. 808: Kahoulai, 94. On 

a total area of lO.T.'iC square kilometre-;. Ibemnii- 
ber of inhabitants was, in 1872, 50,897, <>f which 
40.044 were natives. Since 1798. tbe date of the 
1 discovery of these islands by Cook, tin ir p"]>ula 
tiun hasl)een constantly diniinisbiiig. It .imountcd 
ftt that time to at ka-t 3in).orKj; in 1823, Mr. EUia 
found less than 150,000, of whom 83,000 were in 
the great island of Ilawaii. The sIntcmcntH of 
sui)se<iuenl censii'.es have shown still further 
diminutions: in 1832, the population was 130,313; 
in 1886, 108.579; in 1840, 84,163; in 1858, 71,019: 
in 1800, 07,079. These diminutions are altriViuted 
j to the di&solute habits of tbe iuiiabitautii. The 
j introduction of civithEation and Ohristlanity lias 
not yet .siiceeerled in establishing the in^-fitutioD 
of the/amily there. Marriage exists only in QanM. 
The children are, for tbe most part, brought up 
by persons other than by those who In'got them. 
Tbe children brought up by their parents are no 
bell r liken care of. The faliier scandv able to 
exist, his protitnion is almost entirely lacking. 
The mother, desirous of i)reserving her charms, 
which nursing cbiidren might destroy, and 
peciully her freedom, hastens to rid herself of 
bcr progeny. The children . bom spite of attempt* 
at alxtrtion, are. nol\vilhslan<rmg all the sever- 
ity of the criminal laws, regularly put to death 
during the first year after their birth. The prac- 
ticesof abortion and infanticide are common in 
all chisscs of society. In the lower clasiscs, births 
are very numerous; bat, despite the advantages 
and exerniiiion-^ from tases granted to fanuiics 
which have ntore than two cbildreu. it Is niru to 
find a family which has more than one. — Tbe 
governmental and social system was for a long 
lime a sort of feudal commuiiisni. Tlie union of 
the islands under the sole rule of Kamehameba I. 
In the beginniug brought aliuut no change in this 
state of affairs. The sovere'ign alone was propri- 
etor of tbe land. It was not until 1848 that Ibe^ 
right of possessing landed property was granted 
to individuals. — In 1888 all power was concen- 
trated ill the bands of royaby. At that time 
Kumebiuueha III., yielding to tbe advice of 
American missionariM. made himself a constitu- 
tional kin'.- Thi ( riii^iiruiion of 1840, which cre- 
ated a cbamUer of uobies. composed of sixteen 
persons, Ave of whom were women, with the king 
for pri'-^ident. did not prove very sueei«ssful. It 
was nece-^~ary to revise it in 181-8, and to confide 
the executive power li» a council of minister^ |rii 
"-ided over by tbe minister of tbe interior. TLi» 
new constitution, which recognized an onler of 
nobility, has also been reformed. The two ports 
of the national representation were replaced by a 
privy council, composed of tim king, the queen, 
the ulnlflten, the governors of the four hurgcsi 
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IdaadB, the chancellor, the ju(lg(>8 of the supreme 
<»urt, and of eight elected nu-mbers ; but since 
Utat time the constitution of Aug 4, 1804, doubled 
the number of the elected members of the privy 
council, eight of whom are cho«cn from among 
the natiTes. and eight from among foreigners. 
This parlianicnl dililK'nitt's ;it will in the niUive 
or in the lilngluh language. After the death of 
kinf^ Kanieliameha V., the author of the consti- 
tution of a (k"ifon<iatil. iti ihc fi inali- line, 
of the chief uf tlie dynasty of LuutUilo 1. was 
Reeled king, not, as has been stated, by nnlTeraal 
suffnijTP. but by a vott* of parliamoiil. (Ho only 
reigned two years.) — The press plays a gn-al iwrt 
in the poHtical qratem of tlie islands. TIic gor- 
emmonl U represented by the " Polynesian," a 
Journul whoae chief i-ditor is appointitl by the 
fOremmeDt, with the title of director of the presM; 
the opposition, by the "Commercial Advert is<T, " 
the Friend" and the •'Star of the Pacific." — 
Almost all public oHlces an- in the hands of Eng- 
lish or American naturaltzod Hawaiian subjects. 
The coBstUutlon of 1840 aeonrded freedom of 
CODwicnce; norvliijimi lia-s suceet'dt'd in improving 
the population; the tuiuislers uf all religious sects 
•re agreed In aclmowledging that their flock is 
riiri^ii iii nnly in nann- Si IhhiN. liowi'vor. arc nil 
nuTous.— During 180U-tH), the reveuues amounted 
to $656,006. and the expendltaros to |64!l,000. 
During lHT0-7"3lbi' n-rripts am<Mintcd to :j!9«4, 5)5(5, 
and thf txpciuliiun-s lo $969,iH4. The cii'^toiiis 
flguri'd in the rireipUs for $886,418. the donic-ilic 
tazcH for|9S.08.'i, the«lirect taxes for $21.'j.962. the 
rrgniian rif,'lits, piisiofRre, renting of domains, cle.. 
for $124,071. The national debt was estimated, 
In 1874. at $177,971. — The soil is very fertile, ami 
it«» prtspiu prtxlucts would be sufficient to feed a 
pr>pulalion five times as large as that now K-cupy 
log the islands. To the native nutritious plants 
have been added the cultivation of tobacco, in- 
diiTti. potatoes and su_':ir cane. The exports, in 
ItMO, amounted lo more than $1,200,000; those 
of 1871. to $3,145,000. of which $1,408,000 were 
native products. Oils :iiul whilrtmiic, s\ii:;ir, < '>f 
foe. wo«»l and jwltry fornu-d the priuciijal unities 
of export The Imports represented an amount 
«f more thfln sjtl . .")<«).(«)<). Six-tenth-* were fur 
nlshc^l by tht riiiti'd Stiites. and the other four- 
tentlis by England, the Hanseatic dtles, Sweden 
and Russia. The Sandwich islands an-conneele*! 
with all these countries and with France liy com 
inercial treaties Tlie inile|M M(ieiiee of this archi- 
pdago was, in 1863, the object of a special recog 
nilion, in wUdi tha United States joine<l the fol- 
Jowlng year.* 

Ix)ris OoTT.vni). 

• Hm! ttemtwicb l%l!Vodt air alro known m the nawalian 
Islaada, Hawaii Iti-ini; the largmt of the Kr^p. Ttte latent 
•iBUtMc* girv thr ii- jHilatlMn ut .W.WS, ^,919 of whom arv 
CMarfw anil 4..ViI whit.-a. Th<> capiuil b Honolalu, with a 
popalaikMt (tmt) oT 14,111. Hm' r«c«ipta of th« Mate trom 
AtPltt t. ISM, to Mareli SI. IICV. amuuntnl to tl.l51,n«t and 
the cspcodluuM to fMUMTi. The atate debt on Murh SI. 
tm,wam9mjm. TbestaadtaxanBrcaiwfaaaoroalywT. 
«n9>a*«asB. Tbti»lianilaa|ecrco(psor400BMa.<»]L 



S.4NITARY SYSTEM. T. Publk Health. 

The administrative orgiiuization of the sanitary 
regimen, in EurojK', maybe dtvide<l into three dis- 
tinct M stenjs: the French system, the English sys- 
tem and the German system. Other states adopt 
one or the other of these systems, with some mod- 
ilications. — 1. Tfif Frtnrh Syittitn. This is eh.nr- 
octcrized by the institution of collective author- 
ities, under the name of connclls of public health, 
and by the purely' consultative powers uiMi u! it h 
they are invested. The right of cxecut iou belongs 
to the prefect, who Is president ar oPfi» of these 
eotuirils. From the time of the new <>! jniii/atifm 
of piliee iu the city of Paris, in llj<!7, tbe first 
magistrate charge<I with this ndminislnilion, De 
La Heytiie, fornud a comnuission of physicians to 
eonsiill upon a question nlalive to tlie ntuktug 
of bre.id. Theopuii ri- m re found to he so di- 
verse (hat he api)ealed to the faculty of medicine, 
which, at that time, embraced the entire medical 
body. In this asHembly the disagreement was no 
1es.s, and a conunission. composed tliis time of six 
physicians and shr "notable and expert " citizens, 
had tn ( iile the ipiesticjn. Afterward, recourse 
was luul again, more than once, to the advice of 
this commission, and, toward the end of the last 
eeiiluri', the stale of the sanitary jiolice of the 
capital of France was relatively superior, and it 
inied with enthusiasm J. P. Frank, who may be 
ron«iileri <l as the founder of scientific hygiene. 
•' I fouud there," he exelaiineil, "a model of those 
eoiirageousappUoations of hnoic remedies, which 
will never escape criticism in certain German 
provinces. For many tentiiries the enlightenwl 
vii:ilanee of the niagistrates of this immense city 
has descended to the slightest details, and an em- 
inently salutarj- (wr/f/iwoff) order of things con- 
(irius tlii'v:(lui <if nii>st of the prescriptions which 
have their origin then-." — The royal society of 
medicine was reliiriously faithful to that part of 
lis duties, tlie (isefiihies- of its work, in iln- iln- 
main of public health, extended far iieyond tiie 
precincts of Paris, and has outlived the existence 
itself of the illustrious company. Wh<n'ver has 
hud to treat any subject of hygiene, notably of 
endemics or epidemics, appreciates with real grat- 
itude, in the memoirs of tin- society publisbe<l 
from 1770 to 171M>, ibe iiistruciive develojHuenls 
of its pi< rununes and the wealth of material it 
has Utpieathetl to students. — M. Duliois, prefi?ct 
of iM>lice, t<H>k up these ex(*elleut traditions, when, 
by a decree datwl the 18th Me-ssidor, year VIIL 
(.July 0, imi), he established a board ot' health, 
composed of four paid members. Since then. 

this ImkihI, < 'Hi»uI1ii1 as tt) all (juesrions n lating 
to public health, iuis seen the number and Im- 
|M>rtance of the affairs submitted to its delibera- 
tion iiieri i>e in [>i(i|>i)rtion as I'aris lias increased. 
Its organization was fixed by the dei rce of the 
prefect of police of Dec. 34, somewhat 
modiflMl in IHHh and 1814. The d«-cive of n«>c. 
15. li<.)l, only conflrnu-<l the existing institution. 
The powers of this Ur.mX extend only over Paris, 
but then are, in each of tlie aifondissementa oC 
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Uiedty of Fills and In those of BeeatixaiidSaInt | 
Den!*, health roimnissions, with less cxtensivr' 
powers. — The exumiik; givon by the cupitul wii-h 
dowlj encnigh followed by the administrations 

of thf- priiK-ipal cilU'S of Fraiuc. From 1822 
to 1H:{2, Lvoiss, Marsfillcs, Lille. Nunles. Troves, j 
Rouen. Bnnii aux, Toiihmjte and VeiNjiilles were i 
provided with boaals of benltli. In 1836 the gov- 
ernment thought of a general and detiuilive or>r}in- | 
isatlon of the »anitar}- regime in Fr-ance. The 
academy of medicine joined eagerly in thia effort 
with a long and remarkable report by Dr. Marc; 
but the-o iiri>j( ots were not rcalizeil. They were ' 
levived by tlic revolution of February. In the i 
mfdst of the ardent aaplrations for the weSl-beIng | 
of the in!us«>es, whirh aLntnttd thise|Mirh, iv.iMi< 
health could not be forgotten. A pluu was drawn i 
up under Uie direction of M. Touriet, then min* 
i-sfer of a.n'inilture and commerce, and hef:inie 
the decreeof Dec. 18, ISiS. Thisact applied only | 
to the depart mentit; it organised oomndariona of | 
health in each department, arrnndisscmcnt and 
canton, « omi»o»ed of ph\ -ieiau>, aiiothcraries, ar- 
chitects and other specialists. Tin ir lowers ex- 
tended over the hcalthfulncss of the puiilic high- 
ways, houses, work.shop«, schools, itc. ; over the 
•hittghter houses, factories and other industrial es- 
imhUahments, the nuisances of all kinds, danger- 
ons animals, cemeteries, epiderafe and endemic 
flis<'^s«'s. an well an nvercpizcioiics. Their ivnvers 
al«o extended to tlte surveillance of the quality 
of the foods, beverages, ooadimentsmd medicines 

of ciitiimeree. The derree mentions also many 
other points; but, as they bcem to be entirely neg- 
lected, we may pass them over in silence. In fact, 
the (K'Cupalion of the btninls of health ron>*i«ts 
chiefly, as M. Turdieu admits, in examining de- 
mands for the licensing, removing or abolishing 
dangetoos, unhealthy or incommodious otahlish- 
nents. governed by tlie decrees of Oct. 15, 1810, 
and Dec. 81, 1869. Tlte committees find at times 
useful ausiliarii-fl in the pl^ftieian* of epidanic* 
and Xhceanional phytieianM. Theflrtit. established 
since May 2, 180o, in each arrondissi nunt. must, 
at the flrsi request which they receive from ttie 
snbprefert, go to the localities in which an epi- 
deniic Imiki n nut, examine into the circum- 
stances of the situation, the hubit^t of the people, 
etc, whfeh might have caused it to originate or 
which favor it, and prescrilie the measures proper 
to arre-st its progress, as well a^ the method of 
treatment. The amtooal physicians date from 
April 13. 1885, and are as yet in only n certain 
quiuUt of dcivirtments. — The or::ani/j»tii>n of 
the Comiti couifHitntif (I'll yjie III' jmh'i I'n- Fntnef 
was regulated by the dccrei-sdaictl Aug. 10, 1848, 
Oct. 23. KS.-,6, and Nov. 5, 1869. It is comiMised 
of physicians, a chemLst, an enL'ini f r of roads 
and liridges or of mines, an architect, and various 
ftinctlonarles. Tlie province of the committee 
exi« nds to nuarantines Hn<l to the s, rvirt- of the 
sanitary phy&iciaus established in tiie orient; to J 
the mcaMuea to be taken to prevent and combat ' 
epAdtnilos; to the improveiDeni of the thermal I 



establlahineiitB, and to means of rendering the v» 
of them mofB accessible to invaliiK '.xlio mp* iMx.r. 
— The law of April 18, IbOO, uUo iiwiiluied, be- 
sides, "in each commune where the municipal 

council shall h:ive declared it iiece.s,sarj-," com- 
missions of unhealthy liouses, furhislud with the- 
]>ower necessary to bring about tlt< l uriiication 
of such houses. — The academy of nudicinu i» 
the completion of the aggregiile of the institutions 
wiih \|,ith we have to deal here. It eiieour- 
agc« by honorary rawards the study of epidemics, 
centralizes the malts ^difdh this study produces, 
and jiresents annually, in its leann-d mensnirs. 
a tableau of tliu diseases which have prevailed 
in the different parts of France. The care of 
priiiiriixaiiiiir vaccine, and the cettttaUzation of the 
observations made in tltc establishments of ihemml 
or mineral waters, are also conlldcd to it. — Italy. 
Belgium and S['.iin follow, in their eiudlnry sy>;- 
tem, the way of the French. But it would bo 
departing from the truth to place these countries 
in the same line. In the middle ages, Italy had 
already preceded other countries on tins road, and 
to-day it still occupies an honorable rank among^ 
countries which give their attention to publio 
health. — 2. The EnpU$h Syntem. Intelligent pro- 
visions relative to the cousiniction and mainte- 
nance of public highways, dams and sewers; rag- 
ulntions concerning unhealthy trades and the con- 
struction of houses, (laMMg from the r< i<:ns of 
Henry VIII. and (^ueen Izllizabcth, had falk'U inta 
disuse. Under George IV. a law declared that 
each person had the right to remove objet ts which 
were *' to the annoyance of all the king's subjects," 
and "of doing one's self justice." Then it waa. 
necessary to bring long and exiH-neivc lawsuits, 
which were very much disappnn etl of liy every- 
body. And yet there was the a|)p«'arance of n 
sanitary police. It was confided to loc-al juries; 
their organizjition and the Her\'ice8 which could be 
exi>ected from them may be inferred from the f<^ 
lowing example^ In a district frequently ravafsd 
by contagious fevers "of die gravest land.'* the 
jury was cf)mposed of twelve tneml)ers, of whom 
six were toll-keepers, one or two cheeseDoongers, 
three or four uilors or drapers, one mason, one 

housf Imilili r, and no physician. No one. they 
acknowledged themselves, knew anything of the 
business in hand, except how to examine weights 
and nieasuri's; and without the fortuitous pn-M iire 
of the builder, they would neither have undersiixKl, 
nor been able to do anything of, what was incum- 
li'-nr upon them. — Such was the situation when 
the invasion of the cholera brought to an end this 
too long continued security. The tribute paid by 
England to the scourge was great. In one year 
alone she lost 70.000 individuals, of whom 80.000 
wcreaihilts. This w as 10,0(K) more nu n than the 
wars of IbOO to 1815 had cost her. And this was. 
not all. In presence of these hecatombs, it was 
recalled that other epidemic diseases, almost un- 
known elsewhere, subjected, at all times, the Eng- 
lish populations to a regular dlmliittthm, and ft 
had to be acknowledged that those wealthy dtisa 
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mod thow mukj rtntdin of country were as if 
poUnnitl by murderous miiiKnuis; lhat those nm- 
j»«lic rivers, the pride uf the couutry, curried death 
In tbdr corrupt waters; that the royal reddeix < s 
wad even the interior of the palaces were filled 
with dangers. As soon as these cries of alann 
wer<' heard, Eughiud looked the enemy in the face, 
and underatood that, to conquer it, nulieul nu as- 
nres were necessary. — From 1848 new laws paved 
the way for a giiuiiil healtllfulnes.s hy tm uns of 
the drainage of the niarshes, the streets aud the 
booaes, as well as the establlshnient of aqueducts 
aud sewers. Thi- vsist undertaking was runlided 
to a general l>oanl of health, furnished with great 
executive authorltyand powers proportioned to the 
diftit iilticsof the enterprise. In 1 lie spet-ial interest 
of the new sanitary iwliee, the entire country was 
divided, by geological ba-sins, into distllcta wholly 
independent of the administrative arrangeuMnts 
of the parishes, etc. ; physicians were (■harp:ed with 
the medical care of the poor, who were, monnvi r, 
Tiaited and aided by a great number uf relief ofli- 
cers. — This organization appears to have been 
onh* partially successful, especially outside of the 
capital; oumplaiut was made of the multiplicity 
of laws and authorities, one charged with tlie t>oor, 
niKitlu r with tlu' '-i w^ i-s, others still with uidicallliy 
houses, etc. A law of lb<2 (Aug. 10, 35 4ic 80 Vic- 
toria, ehap. Ixxlx.; aee also tlM sanitary act of 
180C) roiicentratcs this servi< c in the Ii;tiiil<. cither 
of the municipality in the cities, or of poor l>ourds. 
All power is given them to take the necessar}- 
meiisures mid to levy ta.\c8, to appoint and pay 
pbysiduiU), and to Imve charge of the execution 
of metatttcs of sjuutary police. The siinitary serv- 
ice comes within the functions of the boartl of lo- 
cal government, which cnuwR its execution to be 
seen to by inspectors appointed for that pur|K>sc. 
—8. TTie Oerman Sifttfrn. The principle of can- 
tonal physicians, official guardians of the public 
health, and exixrt phy-i< ians mtaclnd to the 
courts, charged with visiting the p<Kir gratiu- 
tooaly. is everywhere In force. A hierarchy, sim- 
ilar to that of file adniini->lnitions, hinds them to 
a medical college funning part of the provincial 
ratlMirl^. At the top of the pyramid Is a suim;- 
rior committee, Thi-^ "iy-fcni (\ih < not m i m, Imw 
ever, to be sufficiently cHick i.ms, at least as re 
gwds epidemics, for in the government 

appointeti a commis»ioo to devise the organization 
of a service embracing all Genuany, public liealtb 
being within the functions of tlic federal poveru- 
ment. — llolUwd. liussia. Sweden and Denmark 
have organised tbefr sanitary institutions after the 

Oennan systenj. — II. Einh luirt an/t (•Jjiifh iiiirn; 
Vonloffiou* Dittamt; Quarantinfa. The diseasi-s 
which have a right to the attention of the legis- 
latrtr and of the adniini-t ration constitute 
classes. They are: endemic, epidemic and ctm- 
lagioua diseases. Kniemie diseiuies arise fmm the 
conditions of the rotifiLMinifion t.f a ( itvuitry, from 
it» meteorology, from the geological strudureof 
ita sdl, from the distriliution of its waters and 
tlMtrquaUtke, from itav^etatlon and ail Ittprod- 



uct.s, from the food of its inliaUtants, from their 

mode of life, from their ease or their poverty. 
The nunibrr of alTections of thus order is large, if 
one c onsitlers them in all the zones of the globe. 
Here it is sufficient to cite the most prominent ex- 
amples in certain climates : crctini.sm, with the 
endemic goitre, intermittent fevers, pellejrra, etc. 
Wlicn we consider tliat the goitre and cretinism 
constitute a veritable physical and moral degener> 
ation of man ; thai it is fatally jiropagtited by 
heredity: that on the territory of France live more 
tlian 100,000 of these unfortunates, and that the 
nundk r of them is still more considerable in Swit- 
zerland, Piedmont, Austria, etc. ; that th(> endemic 
intermittent fevers, in their various pernicious 
forms, very often carry death in their train, .nnd 
when tin y are of an iiilenso degree, keep entire 
popidalions in an habitual state of debility, inca- 
pacity for labor, and sunk in profound poverty, 
we inu^t admit that the nwajres prinluced by this 
cat< u : \ "t evils otitwf i.'h every other danger 
which cttu tempoiarily threaten public health. — 
Fortunately, the stale can do much to Improve 
this stall- of things. The drainap' and cultivntion 
I of the umrhhes, the plutiting of liie downs, irrigat- 
' ing canals, draina^re praciiml on a sufficient scale, 
ari' suif meat'.- of |'ii>ducing Inalthfulntss. A 
I govcrumeul muhi not even recoil lM.'forv the re* 
I moval of a email population, when it la abaolutciy 
j impossible to modify the t<i|M.-:inpliy of the li> 
calitie.s which it iulmbils, as may happen in cer- 
tain narrow valleys, and moiantain gorges, seats 
of crctini.sm. Tlie>e great public work.^ neces- 
sitate, it is true, very consideruble expense. But 
public interest counsels tbese pvoductive expensefl 
aa much as humanity commands them. — Any 
disease which attacks simultaneously in a place 
a more or less considerable ntnnlHr of individ- 
uals, is called an epidemie. Strictly speaking, we 
should not have to rite examples here, for we 
would have to pu>s in review almost all the im- 
mense repertory of medical practice. We see 
even epidemic* of erysipebs and of brain fever; 
as, on the other hand, we observe isolated cases 
of afli-ctions whicli we are most used to regard aa 
being of an epidemic character, such as amall^pox, 
elu'leni, etc. Epidemics Iw long to those eases in 
which MM icty tinds the comjK'nsation of the sac- 
j riflccM it has undergone to increas*' the well being 
[ and streiiL'th of its memljcrs even in the lowest 
j ranks. The evil is always so much the more for- 
midable and is so much the more extensive as it 
I encounters the leas resistance; and where can this 
' resistance be found except in the vita! energy of 
lliose who are exposed to the attacks of disea.se? 
Moreover, hygienic and healthful measures, hastily 
improvised when an epidemic is imminent or has 
already broken out, present the donble inconven- 
ience of being porticuhirly expensive and of a 
very limited efficacy.— A eontagioiu dlseaiie is one 
' which «an Im' transmitted, by lhe<>nnlact of an in- 
dividual who is already atlcc ted by it, to one or 
more otiii r inilividuals predisposMl to catch it. 
1 This deflniiion differs essentially, we see, from the 
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one ire gave In tbe pNceding paragraph ; it estab- 
lishes a well defined line of demarcation between 
tbe two classes of diaeasea. There exist undoul>t- 
edly contagious diseases 'which are never e|)i- 

«lemir, just a>i tlierc are imiM)rtuiit citidi nii( 
into which the elemeut of contaj^on never enters; 
for these latter, the qnestkm U only one of isola- 
tion, sequestration, (luarantine. — Antiquity, al- 
though it was acquainleil wiih very terrilile ei)i- 
deniicH. opposed to them only n stoicul courage 
and a few measures of geni ral liy;;ii iie. In the 
miiMIc aires only, at thi? s^uue time that tlie fre- 
ijU' II y ami violcnee of the " pesls" tookafiight- 
ful (levclupnunt, did eflurta of direct defense 
ajB:ain<<it them begin to be taken. The terror which 
they inspired was extreme, the weaiwns with 
whbh they were fought were often barbarous. 
Society saw itself jiowcrless to attack the evil in 
its sourc I , l>y Iran-fnrming (he phy-iral stale of 
Europe and impruviug tiic material and moral ex- 
istence of Its people. It conceired the Idea of 
closing access to its cities to the enemy, and of 
liemmiog it iu, like a eonlhigraliou, when it had 
once penetrated there. The disease considered 
especially contagious, lepnisy, had It.s iwrmanent 
quantuliui^. Verilat)le centres of an uucleau and 
crowded populunii, the settlementsof lepers soon 
became themselves, by heretlitary projwgation, 
more surely than by contagion, immeuHe centres 
of infection, which that heartless time cndef^l by 
recognizing <mly one way of opposition, the fu- 
neral pile and the stake. Its last argument in hy- 
giene, as it w!Ls in politit s and theology. — The 
Italiau republics sought, from the second half of 
the fourteenth century, in qniintntine* a means of 
protection again-t the inva-i'.n of jK-rili mi d dis- 
eases, although the greate r i>art of these diseases, 
far from being the real eastern plague, were not 
even contaL'i'xis. Milan pn^-r— t d a lazaretto with 
nearly rounis. Having al that time the mo- 
nopoly of the trade with the Tx'vant, Venice in- 
stituted, in 1403, the first maritime quarantine ; 
Genoa followed this example in 1-107. The regu- 
lations designeil for these institutions were drawn 
up with Drueonian severity, and the traces of them 
have been very slowly cffticcd. Scarcely a cen- 
tury ago, shipwreeke<l men, who were supposed 
to come from a port where an epidemic prevailed, 
were drlten fmm the shores of Holland with can- 
non, and in our day \ve have sei ii piiili instruc- 
tions given to (he lr<K}p.<i who, on the frontiers of 
Poland and DiKoin. formed the sanitary cordon 

aL'ain-l tin- c!i' il' ra Di'spite a permatu iit sanitary 
cordon, muiutjiineil, from 1728, by Austria upon j 
all Its eastern frontier, its provliK'ra were ravaged 
by the j.lague in 1T38, and from IT-')-') to IT-'iT. — ' 
In France, up to the year T^'J'J. tln-rc^ existed no 
sanitary law. allhouLdi .Mai ^ ill< -. in obedience to j 
the wants which its relation-, with the oast created, 
had for a long time devdoped tin- insiirulimis \n - ^ 
queatbetl by previous centuries, and had evulved 
from il« old Mptniu* of hniUh the maginiracy of 
mniUtry tupertition. noletw independent than they. 
The invadon of the yellow fovur into Cataloida 



soon brought about the promulgation of a law. 
dated March 3, 1822, followed by a royal ordi- 
nance of Aug. 7 of the same year. The precision 
with which, In 1880. it was believed the advance 

of the cholera could be followed from the delta of 
llie Ganges to the centre of Europe, revived with 
new force the h<^ that the progress of diseases 
(•onsidcred IoIk' communicable might be arrested. 
The experiment wjis not fortunate for the con- 
tngionist doctrines, which had been previously 
Minken so far as the yellow fever and tin- iiIa'.Mie 
were concerned. Legislation ha<l to vinder^o mod- 
iflcations, which were fornuilated by the royal 
ordinance of Aug. 17, 1847 (whidiinstiluteil Euro- 
pean sanitary physicians in the Levant), a decree 
of Aug. 10, 1849, and a decree of Pec. 24, 18.50. 
Then France took an initiative, the happy in- 
fluence of which must be acknowlc<1ged. She 
wiLs the instigator of an {iit( nutti'mul i«tm'(anf 
eoiifercnu, formed by the various powers which 
have joint interests In the Mediterntncan. In 1880 
there assembled at T*:iris delet^atrs frotn France. 
.Vuslria, the Two Sicilies, Spain, the Roman States, 
Greccrc, Portugal, Russia, Sardinia, Tuscany and 
Turkey, who, after thoronch discussion. di < ided 
on a project for an international convention and 
for sanitary International regulation.s. England 
was also rejiresented al this congress, but she did 
not sign the convention which wa.H the ro>uU of it. 
Adopting the advlccof her general boarti of health, 
she renounced all oi]ganization intended to keep 
away from her shores the cholera, the plague and 
the yellow fever. Neither in France nor else- 
where did people dare to break, iu so radical a 
manner, with deep-rooted ideas and apprdiensions. 
But the new cimIi- has f n vd commerce from n 
gretit part of the sluickles and the injury which 
were becoming tasae onmus In propordon a« the 
circle of communications iH'twwn nations en 
larged. — Tlie imiHrial decree promulgating this 
international convention Ix-ars dale May 27, 188S; 
the decn c relative to it- being put into ex<'CUtion 
is datetl June 4 of the same year, and was fol- 
lowid by detailed instructions. After lia\ itig de- 
clared that this act applied especially to the plague, 
the yellow fever and the cholera, the convention 
sets forth in priiu ipU- that luisidcsany healthy port 
has the right to fortify itself against a ship having 
on board persons affected by a disease reputed 
coi)t;iL'inus, sui li as tvpluis fever and nialismanl 
small pox. It mamtains ihafoid bill and the cUa% 
Ml: the former, for the proven presence of the 
di<i a-c in the l ountry fmni which the ship ennies. 
the latter, for the allcstcd absence of all contagious 
disease. Every ship arriving with Afoul Ml shall 
be di rlar< d in quarantine. The latter is dividf<l 
into (piaranline of obscrvati<tn and elo^e or rigor 
ous (pianintiiif In what ooncerns tin- pl.igue. 
the minimum of the quaninline is ti.\i>d at ten full 
day.s, and the luaxinunn at fifteen. For the yeJlow 
fever, the minimum is five days and the maximum 
seven; for the cholera, tin- quarantine of observar 
tion is five full days, including the time of the 
voyage. — For merchandise, three categories have 
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iMflD otaMidied, Mid they mint be tnftted acoord* | 

tegtOthe clan to \v)iirh tlicy tM>Iong. The cx- 
eoution of the prescriptiunH is conDded to sanitary 
•vthorftfee, who are everywhere organized upon 

iinifomi bases. The dirtrtor of hrnlth. taken when 
jK)s>il)lf from the medical body, is the h«ul of the 
active service. A council, composed of local 
«< ii ntifio elements, watches over the interests of 
lijc public health, cxercisi-s u general sur\"eillance 
orcr the sanitary service, gives advice as to tiie 
measures to be taken in cam of invasion, and con- 
trols its execution. — Besides the prorlstons 
tuon and applicable toall tli' iinnitrics sijuin:; the 
convention, Turlccy in Europe and Turkey in Asia, 
m well as Egypt, are the object of paitfculnr pro 
visions, iriteiKlcil Id prevent the developnu'nt of 
the plague, to Mop this discnso when it exists, to 
glre notice of it, and to oppose Its Introduction 
into otlier cruintries, To this r iid a sniH rior lionrd 
of beulth has bceu established at Constantinople, 
and a sanitary board at Alenndria; foreign dele- 
gate, A lio tntist as much n" jxissihle be spei i:ili-ts, 
form a |»art of liu -e Inmnis. — T!>is orcaniz.ition is 
«omplcte<l by the (h"vel<)pmentof the institution of 
sanitary physicians, established in 1847, wtio are 
divided into two clasii«>s : central physicians and 
ordinnr>- physicians. Api)ointe<l by the contract 
log powers, they imaerve their independence of 
the local auOontioA. and are dependent only on 
the governments wliii li appointed them. Their 
functions consist in studying, in its relation to 
public health, the country where they are, Its cli- 
mate, its dis< ases and all the conditions alfnelieil 
thereti). as well as Ibc meaiturra taken to combat i 
Owse dlaeuea; to Inform the central phystdan of 
the arrondi'^senient or district (a centnil physician ' 
resides at ('<>tistantini>plt , Siuynia. lieyrDuili and 
Alexandria). an<l the hical consular lx«ly and the i 
liK-al authorities, »if cvt rylhinu: wliich hjus to do 
with the general health. — Finally, physicians, 
^ommlsidoiied by the minister of agriculture and 
commerce, are shipped upon the steamers, which 
are the mmt active intcrmr<liaries between France 
and tlie Levant. The-e nv n are there, as many 
posts of oi)servution, whence they must signal the 
slightest Kuspiciousdiseasc which may ariaeduriiig 
the voyage. M. Bobchabo, D. M. P. 

SATINOS. Saving Is the Intended conserva- 1 

tion of the whole or i»:»rt of a ful obir( t: it is 
the setting apart of wliat Is not indisiH-nsably net-- 
casary for actual wants-, it Is a provident reserve 
for eertain contitiL,'" ricii s, a jirovi-ion or resourc*- 
which persoveram (■ increases fi oni <lay to tlay, 
to guard n<;ain.st the necessities of an untx>rtain 
future. The siivlng is direct when it is cxer- 
dsMHl on the object itself, which is not actually 
Cf»nMime<l. It is, however, generally indirect, lak ' 
ing the form of money laid by until a profliabh* I 
Investment la found for it. or it is Intrusted to some | 
l>rivate or public savings institution. — Adam ' 
8miih was the tlrst to study the nature of miriugt, | 
•and he did It like a iMrofouiid economist, politician 
and phlloaopber. Smith Tahwa highly the nun ' 



who saves, as a benefactor of society, as the orig- 

inatnr of a public workshop, whicli furnishes em- 
ployment to a greater or number of producers; 
the constant, uniform and uninterrupted effort of 
individiml saving, he rais««! to the nink of a prin- 
ciple, and heseeti in this principle the prime source 
of national wealth. The spirit of saTlng. he adds, 
is always more exlpnsiv<> tlian the wastefulness of 
prodigality can possibly be; its reparatory |)Ower 
is enormous, and no matter how great the waste 
of individual or governmental imprudence, it is 
Htm at woric in the nation, unknown and in si- 
lence, from the im-sistiMe neces.sity of JLs.suringthe 
future; this spirit realizes such an amount of sav- 
ing, that, from one historical period to another, 
we may easily recognize a constant inijirnvcment 
in public and private fortunes. According to that 
niostrloua economist, the Immediate cause of the 
increase of a nation's capital i« saving, niid not 
indtLslry. Industry, it is true, furnishes the ma- 
terial which is to be placed In reserve, but saving 
alone accomplishes this n'S<Tve. and withcmt it, 
c apital, Ik ing entirely consumed as fast as it is 
pri)duce«l. would never Iweome any greater. — 
Frederick Bastiat, in an iinflnishe<l clia]»ter of his 
"Economic Harmonies," bases the resume of his 
entire doctrine, exchange and value, upon the 
definition of saving. "To save," be says, "la 
voluntarilv to place an Interval between the time 
when \si- render a service to society, and tin- lime 
when wc demand back an equivalent therefor. 
Thw, a man may. every day. from his twentieth 
to his sixtieth year, cl iin! fr ini his fellows, 
services equivalent to only three-fourths the value 
of the aervlcea he readers them In the prartlce of 

his profevvinn or trade Thus he acquires the ri^'ht 
of drawing frt»m society, in his old ap-, when he 
can no longer work, Ihcunjiaid fourth of hisljd)or 
of forty years. The fact of his having r ■( t ived 
and a<rumulated titles, in the form of bills of t-.v- 
cliange, sight drafts, Imnk notes and iqMdc. is an 
entirely secondary matter and of no moment: it 
has reference only to the manner of accumulation; 
it can not cliauL'c either the nature or the efTects 
of saving. ♦ * Tosave, therefore, isle have ren- 
dered a service, and granted time for the return ot 
Ita cqiiivalenl , or. to speak nior>' i/' lu ndly. it is to 
allow a certain s]Mice of time to elapse between the 
aervlce reinlered and fhe service received."— One 
of the most dan^rerous anti^'conomic prcjtjdices 
advanced, is that which considers saving as a 
veritable injury to society, and especially to labor. 
It is urge<l by unthinking men, that, to encourage 
commerce, it is necessary to s[>ei)d, and to spend 
a ^reat deal. This la even made a governmental 
rule in too many rases. This disjtsirous sophism, 
which, as Adam Smith has remarked, has not yet 
suceeede<l in riu'ning nations, bwause tin- iM)Wer 
of saving is greater than that of prodigality, at 
least Impedes the development of general prm- 
|xriiy, and im|)ov(nshes or overburdens with 
debt, the cities which administer their affairs in 
aooordanco with It. It Is boMHl upon a slngukr 
Illusion, whidi IdentUes the man who saves with 
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are not nobles, form 13 jkt cent, of the private 
Citates; S4 per cent, of tht* remninderof the rt-ul 
t'stnte bclonp* to inli:iliii!int>i of the ciiit-s, and 08 
JUT iM'iit. to the u( tual < iillivattn> of the Miil. An 
tijui'sirinn proj^HTly is worth, on an iivcni v'''. 1H).0<R) 
thulers; six only exceed in value 420,000 thalt-rs. 
The peasants, free since 1830 from all feuthd tax, 
arc in comfortable t in-umstHiircs; yt i. Saxuny im- 
ports 7.2 per ceoU of its consumptiun of cervals. 
According: to tbe census of 1878, the country pos- 
M— n -. iWT li'.rscs, 120a88C8 and nnil'-. ('.17.074 
humcU cuttle, 206,880 woul-bcariDg animals, iK)l,- 
091 faogR. 108,401 ^>at.<*. and 64,888 hivefl of bees. 
— Saxony in an imln-liial country, for lr*s than a 
third of the population livi-s by agriculture, while 
more than tvo tliird^ are devoted to industry, com- 
merce an<l the lilrt ral iirofevsions. In lln ri' 
Wfre in tlu nianufat loti« «. 2SK). 108 masti rs, ( Ii tk> 
and workman. There were •'niployed 803.397 spin- 
dles ftir carding wool, 101,022 for conibinrr wool, 
707,887 in the cotton mills. V\.mi in the Ihix mills, 
and 8d0 in till* silk manufartories. Small indu.s- 
tiy gircsoccuptttioa to 01,128 masters and 101,178 
artisan.s; the corporations did not lose their priv- 
ileges till 1S61. The distribution of stiam ma 
chines is reniarlublc : 275 (0,442 horse power) 
belong to the mines and works ; 76 (874 horse 
power) to airricnlturc: 82 (030 lioi-^c jm»\v< rl to the 
mills: 247(80,b&8 liurM; power) to the trunsixtrt 
establishments; 805 (8,071 horse power) to tlie 
mantif ictorifs. Prn;rn<is has bfcti so mpid for 
some tinii> that in 1^7-1 the number of hpiudlesjand 
that of the machines rosy be considered to have 
<1om!)]i .1 — The value of the commercial niovc- 
nu nt < an not Im? separately st'ttlcd, but fvi.\ouy 
must furnish a consiili rublc Hharo to the commerce 
of tbe zollvi n in. The city of Leipzig, notably, 
is celebrated for its frrcat fairs, where millions of 
quintals of m«rchan(lis<- are pilhcnMl together ; 
this city, lK-iiidc«, is the centre of the German booli 
trade; and It alone has 817 boolcftore». — The 
h niTih of the stale railways in ]sT4 m.is IOm s 
mih-.s of H kilometres, the cant of constructing 
which, up to 1871, was 74.470,480 thalers; the 
lengthof the private linis is :{1 Iniilr-; tlifliiigih 
of the bighway.H Is 406 mile-H, and that of the rouils 
88( miles. The po«tofBce carried. In 1881 , 1S<088- 
513 h itf-rs and p.uk.iL'i s. and in 1871, 2S.819.176, 
not in< lii.liii!: l .oij,:{?ji and 1,H41,U40 hn al letters 
in thes. years res]Nx:tively; in 1861, 8,012,488, and, 
in 1x71, 2,5»0'i '!l»s money ]>aeka!:res, containing 
nearly :f231 ,00(1, 1 H"H} in isll, and ^..'79.<HMt,iXHl in 
lft71. In I'^M the iiuinberof 1< leL'raphictlispatches 
was 4,015 olttcial, and 132,552 private. There are 
three banks, two of whicti have the right to luam- 
bunk notes. — Saxony i.s the country in which 
saving is carried to tlie greule«l ext«>nt. There is 
a savings bank to ewry 2 5 square miles (In Eng 
l ind to every 9.4. in Franee to every 24, and in 
Pntssitt to every 11); or, one to every 10,400 iu- 
habilants (in Enelsnd to every 44.800. In France 

to every «7 and in Pni-sia to ever}- Il-si 'J'")7). 
There i.s oiu; d<-p<>^ilor out of every inhabitants 
(In England out of every 18, in France 88, and In 



Prussia 81). The average amount on each depos- 
itor's book has l>een 59.6 thalers (in England 184, 
in France 80, and in I'nissia HO). Finally, divid- 
ing the amount deposiied among the whole jiopu 
lation, the average is 7.5 thalers to each inhalv 
itant (10.2 in England, 2.5 in France, and 2 0 in 
Prussia).* William liuscu^u. 

SCHOOIAt (See Etocatuw asb thb Statb.) 

SCH17RZ» Carl, was bom near Cologne, Oer- 

many, ^larch 2, 1829. He took jmrt in the revo« 
lutionary troubles of 1848, came to the United 
Stales In 1858. entered political life as a repulh 

lican. and n-adied the grade of brigiidier gi iieral 
iluiini; the relielliou. He then sellU-d down tu 
iiew-i..)].. r woric. and in 1n*17 liecame editor of a 
St. I.oiiis newsjmper. In .Missouri he was one of 
the It .iiU rsof the • liberal njovemenl" (see LinKH- 
.VI, UEPrBlJCAN P.\RTV), and was i-lecteil Unitid 
Sutcs senator in 1880 for tbe full term. Uis abil- 

• At ttip ccncn)' of Dec. 1. 1H80. the impiilation of Snony 
w.ih iuiujH.».<I iif •.'.Suit. 1.18 l.iuhiTui!-; 7^,'.M'l I{.>iu,ui < " -ih- 
I oli<.«; I.IIIT tii rmuii (':itliMlii>; lO.JJS ni< iiils r» >■{ n'M.T 

i<'liri"lian s<ct-; iirxi 'l.TiIil .Irwo. Thi' rlcrvy an- « hicfly paid 
(lilt of loc.ll nite« iind from enilowtiictit.', tin* l»mlif>'t con- 
tribution of tbo ntjile to llif «|i |Kirtmriit of <>r('l<'<.ini>tiC4l »f- 
r;ilt> atiiouiitini; to )>iit tlinli t". cliivHy p|K'iit In tidiiiin- 

1 i-tritiv.- ('uluri' *. Tin- ^.'fvi-riuai iit of tlx- I"rot< -t.iut churrh 
I Ik intrtirit«-d to the /.'unly. -CoruUtoritrm, or mitionnl con- 
si"torT. l»iihllc ttlucAtion liu» n-nchitl the l»ijrli«--t |H>int io 
Nixony, isf'ry cliild, without <x<i|>tlon. ]Mirt.ilcinK of its 
beuiflti*. liy Ik l<iw of June 0, IKVS, nttemlnnrc at »< ltix>1. or 
nndrr properly qniilifled tnuherH, woci made conipul-or;. 
The kltitnlum hut tbe second la^t^'»>t univ) r>itr in (k-niuuiy, 
that of Loipslg, fcnitxled in IMD. iiml at'.i'tiil«-<l, on ttM-avc^ 
agp of rereni yeuns, by nearly tbxoe thuu.saiid atudt-nt*.— 
Tbv fltianeial pi-ricHl exttmcln over a term of two year*. In 
tbe anancial accounts. hoUt tiM roTcnne and cxpi>D(tltiiMan 
divMcd into "ordinary" and "eztnKifdlnary," Um IsttW 
rrpr«M*Dting inoODW firam itatsdotimiu» and dinbiiDarmmU 
for public works. Um ordinary rx \< ihu' fur eurh of the two 
yearn IHt^-S was r(Mm«<I at 67,7C7,2% nuu-k. and wjim Im|. 
•Dced by Ui« CCpodltore. Tbe extraordinary n-rrnue tot 
' each of Ulc two yssn U8M, IlkrwiM balaaecd by Uie cs. 
, pcnditure. was Rtmnod at 4,014.ta6 muk, Man than oo^ 
i bolf of tbstotalrmnneoftlMyMinim-Swaadrriredfnnsi 
I donalns sad itale i^ways. Tbe clil«f Immcta of vxiimdl' 
tare la that of lotRMt sad ainUac fSnd of Um pahUodcM, 
unoooUng to 81,80,198 autfk, rar ths yttn 1008 1 lbs 
d«bt was ineamd slnost setlfdjr for tba cfltabllataMBt sad 
pttiehase «f a nct-work of isllwsjs sad t « i l B O) »ph» , Mtf tM 
]>r(^odoao(otbcr«arks«rpublkatillt{f. TbololalMt 
had liaraoQ Jan. 1,1681, to 808^8.406 OMik, sad ta NOB IS 
ur3,'M6.475. — The popalati<n of Sasony, by tbo oeanu sf 
{ I, 1880, was 8.«»,80S, caBpriaiiic l,4ejW nsloi, sad 
I ].5;.C.475 rrnalM. Tbe area, in Bagllill ■qbsm wUm, aal 
I th> iMipalaUoD, of tlM Hanptnuumsniaftan, was as felhNM 
nt each of Ism cnaaDcntloas of Doe. 1, ISn^ aad Ose. J. 
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it V as a speaker and writer imluml the republican 
Ij.nrty to COOdonebis olTetiso uf " Itbfralistn," ami 
liv became secretary of tlic interior under Huves. 

— See Davis and Durric's Hutory qf Mmouri, 598; 
Scbun'i^MMAM, IMS. A. J. 

SCIENCE, SOCIAL. (Sec SoaAi, Science.) 

SCOTLAND, tlicnorlhcm part of the islanrl of 
Great Britain. The length of the mainhuHl, Wnm 

thf Mull of GiiUoway, in latitude 54 31» iinrtli, lo 
Dunnct Iluui. iu UuitlinesK-iilure, in lutilude r»y 1 
40' north, h S78 miles; the breadth, from Budian* 
Tu— in A iM nii'cn^hiri', in l<ini;itudo 1' 41' w«-st. I 
to tUf uKol westerly point in HoHs-shirc, in longi- I 
tudc 5' 53' west, ia 150 milus. while iK twcen the \ 
flrtliH of Forth and Clyde, tin- hifadih is only i 
thirty miles. The ana, im lmlin^^ the i.^land.s, 1H5 
in Dumb«>r, is 29,bl0.00 square miles, or alH>ut half 
the size of the state of Michigan. Its |>opulalion 
Ul \m\ was 3.73.'i.r>73; in 1811 it was but 1 .8a'i.804. 

— Aitbouch small in .size, thinly populated and 
poor, Scotland, for many centuries, lias occupied 
an Important place In the annals of western 
Kuropc. l{«!.«[XTtablc historians have pn f.ic. d 
the iiistory of Bcolhind with an iiuagiuar}- line 
of kings descended from a fabuloaa daughter 
of I'hanioh, calhd S i la, wIm, fleein:; from 
tlje plagues sent to puni-li her tuiher s olisiinacy, 
peopled Bc<itland. — The first reliable Icnowledgo 
we have of S otiand is derived from Julius 
Ca sar, who invaded the isliuid in the year .m B. C. 
Julius Agrieola first e.\plored it.s northern coasts 
with his fleet, and informed the Romans that 
liritain was an island. In tlie HOth .veur of the 
Christian eni, A>n"icola led the legions of Home 
across the line which in later days marlicd the 
bonndary between England and Scotland, and bis 
Win in-lnu , Taritu-, in n < i.nlinirhis aehievenieiits. 
first made Cak-Ui>uia familiar to the iiomau world, 
and brought a new country within the scope of 

authentir history. — AllhoiiLrli the TJntnaii'-elTeeti d 
no peruuuicut conquest iteyond Uic neck of laud 
between the flrths of Ftorth and Clyde, yet they 
more than once pushetl their armies far nortb- 
wanl. There are more known Komau nim|>arts, 
fbrts, camps and roads in Seotland than in all the 
rest of the world — vestiges of a close, routinued 
and doubtful warfare. The Caletlouian.s, who so 
long and so edeetually kept tlie eonquerors of tlie 
world at h^, are described as barbarous and war- 
like, with red hair and large limbs, and ruprged as 
tbelandtbey inhabili d. They {tainted their iHtdies, 
and could stand great bardAbips. Their arms were 
bowa tad arrows, small shields, short spears, and 
polntlew) swonls; they foui-'ht jil-o witli ehari^ts 
dfaWD swiftly by suwll honn-s. They were |>olyg- 
amoot and Mojaters, their religion being druid* 
kal. Tl>e name Caledonia, althmiirh n>i d hy the 
Romans, had no place among the natives, whose 
name for Sulland was Albin. The Uomanciril- 
iZHtion had no intltieiire on Srotland except as It 
reached that country in after times from the cun- 
, — When tbe Romans withdraw, the in- 



habitants of Scotland con.sistcd of the Romanized 
Itritons of Sinithclyde on the south, the Dnlriads, 
or the Scot.s of Ireland, on the west, and, largest of 
all, the kingdom of the l^icts, embracing the whole 
of Scotland northward and eastward from the 
tl rt h of Forth. The archieological hosts have long 
fought over the Picts. Were they Celts, or Teu- 
tons? Were they the siune as tlie Calt donian> <if 
Tacitu.s, or the Scots of Ireland? What lauguu>:e 
did they siN'ak? These are questions which will 
proliahly ik ver be settled. — The nio-t ini|xiriant 
event iu the hii>tury uf tike I'icts was their con- 
version to Christianity, In the sixth century, by St. 
Colnin'ia and other missionaries from Tn land. 
wlio.setiled in the i^leof loini. — When the writers 
of the early Cliiistian cenluries speak of Scotia, 
they refer to Ireland. The Mull of ( anlyre, in 
Argyleshire, is only twelve niile> Iroui tlu- < oiaity 
of Antrim, and the Scots spread in great numbers 
into Argyle and tbe western isles, so ttiat tiiere 
came to be two Scotias, and, prior to the twelfth 
century, a Scot mi^lit have meant a native of Ire- 
land or of Scotland. The colony of Irish Scuts 
in Albania, or present Scotland, continued to en- 
large till it Iweanie a powerful and ei.nipael state, 
and llie Wxm bcutia gradually became disMicialed 
from its original country, and allacbcd entirely to 
the country whieh now Ix ars the ii nne — Ifow it 
came about, histtiry does not state; but near the 
middle of tlie ninth century tbe Pictish kingdom 
disapfwars from history, and Kenneth .MacAlpin, 
king of the Scots, is found reigning over its |>eople. 
It is not unlikely that tbe bart>arous Picts suc- 
cumbed to the superior aggressive civilization of 
the Scots. At this time tbe Celts were known as 
a htiered people, and it is not improlmblc the 
I'icis felt honored in accepting tbe Dalriadic sov- 
ereign as their own. — Scotland was long subject 
to incursions from the great Viking tleeis of 
^*andiuavia, and from tbe fourth to the tenth 
century large numbers of the Northmen settled 
on the cc>a^:s, and miiiizled with the exi-ting ]>op- 
ulalion or grailually i rowded them westward. The 
population of Scotland is probably of the most 
composite origin of any n.atioti in Kuro]w, a fart 
which has, no doubt, greatly iulluenced their na- 
tional chanict«risti(s. Picts, Francs, Angles, 
Seoto^Oalwegians, Saxons, Celts and Norsemen, 
all <'ontributed to make the S<'otsmen of lo-dav. — 
.\fter Ki nneth, the first king of the united Scot* 
and Picts. followed a number of royal successors, 
such as Gregory tbe Great. Duncan, and Macbcda 
or Maebelli, around whom ha-, gatle rtsl a most in- 
tere^tiug iiiatoryi but imfurtuuately it is largely 
mytbicoJ. — The first monarch of whose corona- 
tion we licar, was Malcolm III., son of Dina .ui, 
known asSbdcolmCattmorc, who was crowuetl at 
Scone, in lOiST. Ilis wife, the good Queen Mar- 
uaret. or St. Marfan t. hail a greater inllnence on 
the destinies of N oilandthan even her husband. 
Through her intbu ncc the " lord's Day" was first 
sanctitied from lalwir, and she did much to intro- 
duce a higher civilization. — in the tenth year of 
Malcolm Canmore'a reign occurred the Norman 
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c< iiniu('>t nf EiDgland. Tlic subjection of the south- 
«rD kiogdum by the restless and ambitious Norman 
opened a serf ous future for the Scots, and for oen- 

turk'H thoy had a coiL>«eh-ss stnijiirle to prevent their 
absorption by Uicir aggrandising and powerful 
iMl^boia. — The STatem of the Cdta, even to 
their latest times, traa patriarchal, and not feudal. 
The nighlauder fought for his chief as the head of 
Ub faodly or clan, and not becaoaehe was his land- 
ed superior. For the same reason the early Scots 
fought for their king, wlio, iudeed, was ofleniT 
callMlltillgof Scots than king of Scotland. —The 
Normans gradually introduced the feudal usages 
of the continent Under them the king was theo- 
retically the owner of all the land. Those culti- 
Tating the lands held them from some lord or 
•nperfor. who in turn held them from the ldn«^ or 
some other suin ri"r who did so. Each subordi- 
nate liad to do homage to tiis superior for the lands 
beheld, for he held them solely through thespecial 
favor of his lord, who. in return, had a riirht to 
<-ull fur military and other service. The king of 
Scots had estatee in England, and for these, under 
the feudal Kystem. had to do homage to the king 
of England a.s his superior. The English soon 
claimed that he did homage as king of S<-otland to 
the king of England as his superior, and tliat the 
crown of Scotland was vassal to the crown of Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding that folios on folios were 
written by the EqgUsh to prove their king lord 
paramount of Scotland, the Scots contested the 
claim fur generations in many a lovtly war. — 
After Malcolm Canmorc came Lkmald Bane, Dun- 
can n., Edgar, Al^under I., and David I. The 
last natncrl was ihc third .son of St. Margaret, and 
succeeded his brotlicr Alexander in 1124. As a 
true son of his good mother, he had a great fai- 
fluenci- on the condition of Scotland. In his reign 
the old traditionary u-suges were tir^t s>iper.<etle<l 
by written laws. He established tlM- bishoprics of 
Puukeld, Mor.ay. Alunlfin, Rii'->. ( 'litliriess, 
IJnrhin, Dunblajic and Galloway, and built the 
abbeys of IIolynKMi, Melrose, Jedburgh, Kelso, 
Dryburgh. Ncwbattlc and Kinloss. He so lavished 
the lands of the crown on the Catholic church that 
King James 1. said that " he was ane sair sanct 
for the crown. " David reigned twenty-nine years. 
He was all to Scotland that Alfred was to Enis:- 
land. After him lann his grami-oii. >r.ili nlni IV , 
who was nut twelve years old when he Iwgan to 
Tdgn. He was king twelve years, but leaves no 
special murk on history. — lie was succee«led, in 
1165, by Willbun I., surnamed the "Lion," who 
was taken captive at the siege of Alnwick. King 
Henry granted him hi^ r. huse only nft» r he had 
signed an oWicntion of absolute lioma-.'e to the 
English kinir l.>r Scotlaiiil. hkI i>!.i(cd the Scots 
under feudal subjection to England, as if a proud 
ami warlike people could In* handed over by a 
slipof parchment si._'ii( d undi r dm^ Rielianl 
Ihe Lionhearied, of £ugland. for lo.ooo mark-x, 
rphsafted the Scot* from all the crmditiont extorted 
by bis fnllier frmn Wiiliiun — William the Lion 
i succeeded by his «on, Alexander IL, a mon- 



arch of great wisdom and ability, who wn-s in turn 
succeeded by his son, Alexander UL. whose acci- 
dental death left the crown to an Infant grsnd- 

daughter, Margaret, the daughter of the king of 
Norway, who died in one of the Orkneys, while 
muming to Scotland. The death of Al^caader 
III. closed ft period of prosperity, which the 
kingdom did not again enjoy for Ave hundred 
yeav. No fewer than ten competitors for the 
crown appeared, the chief being John I^aliol and 
RolK-rt Bruce, gnindfathcr of the great Bruce. 
The matter was n-ferred to Edward I. of Eng. 
land, who decided in favor of Baliol, stipulating 
that he should do homage to him as his feu- 
dal superior. The case was under discussion and 
consideration for eighteen months, and the de> 
cislon In fsvor of nillol was no doubt a correct 
one according to the law of here<lilary descent ns 
now established. — As Edward claimed to be lord 
paramount of Scotland, so the king of FVnace 
made a like claim on England, and 'iumm'^'ned 
Edward as his vassal to appear and do homage 
iM'f ore him. King FhlHp even fixed the d^r witoi 
Edwanl should api>car in Paris. Edward pre- 
pared for war, and bummoned his vassal Baliol to 
his aid. In the war between England and Pranoe 
Scotland saw her opjMirtunity, and not only re- 
fu.sed to aid England, but formed a league offen- 
sive and defensive witl» France. This was the 
flrst of that ancient league which for three centu- 
ries bound the kingdoms of France and Scotland 
in the closest intimacy against their common 
enemy, England, and had a great intluence, not 
only on the politics of Soothind, bat even on its 
language and manners. — The Soots inv.nded Eng- 
land, which so exasperated Edward that he de- 
ckled to concentrate his force on Scotland, and 
marched northward as far a.s Elgin with a great 
army, taking lierwick. Edinburgh. Stirling, Aber 
deen, and all the other strongholds of im]M)rtance. 
From the abbey of Scone he enrjii d to Westmin- 
ster the stone of destiny, the palladium of Scotland. 
It was enshrined ta the chair on which the kings 
of Scotland were crowned. The Scots reverently 
believed It to be the very stone which Jacob ased 
as a pillow at Bethel, and that it was brought to 
Scone by Pharaoh's daughter Scota, from whom 
the Scottish kings were descended. Wherever 
lliat stone might go, it was believed the Scot§ 
would be supreme, a belief whicii was confirmed 
when, afterward, James VI. of Scotland was 
crowned in Westmin'<t<'r kin-.: of Fiiirlatid. Ed- 
ward I., as he marched back, garrisone«i the stroag- 
bolds whb English soldiers, and many of the oM 
castle* in Scotland must lx> assigned to thisprri'xl, 
l'2!>n. and their style of archilcMMtire is j>p>p4rly 
called Edwardian. The Scots found the P^nglish 
j)lanled in largi' numlxTs in strongholds in their 
Very midst, and harassing them in many most cx- 
aspi'ratin:: way. While tiie nobility, the BStmsl 
leaders of the nation, had sworn allegiance to Ed- 
ward, the smnlh'r gentry and the common people 
sullenly awaited an ojiporinnity f.>r revcii^'e — 
At thiti Jtmcture appeared the renowned Six Will- 
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lam Wallace of EUerslic. not only a brsTo soldier, 
bm a man of great political and milttaTy genius. 

Oatln'ring around him a biiud of heroic npirils, he 
lianuscd the English till bis sucvesoe* enabled liim 
to ooltoct an anny of aome 40,000 men, with 

which he totally defeati-d a larger EngliKh array 
unda Surrey at Stirling bridge. This battle of 
Stifluig Mdge gave gml enooiinigenent to the 

8<H»ls. as It .«hinved that their haugliiy in iL'Ii'Hu-M 
•were not invincible, and being the tirst piiclu-d liat- 
tie of importance bet ween the two nutionndid much 
to inspire and rmdcr ix-rmanent that internatidnal 
animo6ity which luus disappeared only in rwent 
ymn. After deft-ndin;; his country with herubiin 
for sereral years, Wallace was betrayed into the 
hands of Edward, who canned him to be executed 
in London in Hi> lu nd w;is placed on Lon- 

don bridge^ and a quarter of his body exposed at 
Ifew Game, Barwiek, BtMfng and Perth, reapect- 
ively. Thw liloody tn)phic>i, far from frighten- 
ing the Scot.H into submission, arouMHl Uieir wrath 
aikl stren^jfthened tlieir ooarage; They only want- 
ed a lender to attempt ^nmmarv rovcnixc In the 
meantime, Edward, believing he Imd conquered 
Scotland, tnolc Heps to incofpomle it with Eng- 
land. The crown wa-s to be representwl in St-otland 
by a governor or lieutenant, to bi* as.siHted by a 
council. Scot land wan also to be represented in the 
EngUsb pariiament by ten representatlTes; three 
were to be selected by the prelates, two by the 
ablKtto. two by tlie farln, two by the barons, and 
two by the community or commonalty. When 
pariiament met. an ordinance was parsed for tlie 
gnvrrnrncnt of S-olliiml. cnniplctc in all its dftaiU. 
Edward ^liowe<l a brojid "tateiimanMhip in all this, 
and a desire to propitiate the Scots. Beingserenty 
years of au'c, li<* hoped for a peaceful clo^e of his 
stormy life. But it was loo late. The .Scottihad 
ae«'n the effect of Norman p(»wer in England; and 
Stirling bridge. Falkirk an<l the rin.irtcrinir of 
Wallace, were not to Ikj .m) ea-ily forpotien. — In 
February, 1300. Robert Bruce, lord of Annan- 
dale, was misacd from Edward's court, and it was 
found tluit he had left for Scotland. He was 
nov%- tliirly two ye;ir-i old, and had In cn carefully 
trained in tlie EugliHb court On his way north 
be met Comyn. hfat only rivaJ for tlie crown of 
fleotlan<l.in the « Imn h of the GreyPriars, Ihini- 
fries. and during a heated controversy t>tabhc<l 
him with his dagger. He and his followers then 
attacked theEn>:!ish jud.-rs at that time siitintr in 
Dumfries, and drove ihein acn the Iwrder. The 
die waacast, the Uuiaron w.im cro<*sed, and there 
was no retreat for RriK e. The ildiriirs spread 
rapidly all over Seoiland. thai Bruce was in the 
field against the F-n^'li-li. and the people rnM3 like 
one man. In March of iIk* same year he was 
crowned king in the clia|X'l royal ol S< one. King 
Edward promptly (h-termined on sueh an invattion 
of Scotla n d as wuuld forpver Huppn-^n nil oiipo«l- 
tion. The flower of EnsrlandV « hlvalry. with all 
the liirhtini: pou. r of Kiiirlntid. was < nli>>ted in 
the cause; and lite king, broken down a." he was, 
oaoied a pramiae that his hotly should be carried 



with the army till Scotland was subdued. Soma 
of the nobles of Scotland and Bruce's nearest 

relatives were exit uted a>i traitors, and their IkmI- 
iea quartered ; but the ScotA were not a servile 
people, to he cowed by such cniettiea. which only 
served to ;irouse them to greater deeds of daring. 
King Edward died within sight of Scotland, on 
JnlyT, 1807.— > The first undertakingH of Bruce 
were unfortunate; l)ut the ib-atli of Kiiiir Edward 
proved a favorable turning jviinl in the destiny of 
Scotland, for his son, Edward II., was no such 
leader as a contest lIlM tliat demanded. — .Tune 
24, 1814, is the most momentous day in Scot- 
tisth hi.story, the day on which the battle of Ban- 
nockbuni waa fought* The Scota had between 
80,000 and 40,000 men. while the English had 
100,000. Tli. y had, accordinc to iipeenK nt, to 
relieve the English garrison in Stirling castle be* 
fore St. John's day, or it was to capitulate; and it 
therefore Iwhoovcd them to attack the 8<-ots in a 
field which the Utter had selected in front of 
Stirling. The generalship of Brace and the bn^- 

cry of his men ititlietefl on En;xland, that day, 
a defeat and a liuniiliation grealcr than ever ttefell 
[ her in all her history liefore or since, with the 
exception of the battle of Hastings. Her mii:bty 
ho^t Uvame a very chaos. The confusion of their 
flight was irrcmitiiable. The lM>oty obtained was 
very rich, and article?; taken at Bannockbum were 
treasured aa hoirloonv* for centuries. An Immense 
sum was ii]M> nc<|uire4l by the Scots as ransoms for 
theU- noblu captives. — The battle of Bannockbum 
marks an important epoch in Scottish hbtorr. 
The patriotic feelinirs e\c ited and the glory a<- 
quin-<i on that day comolidaied the nation as it 
had never l>een before. It engmved on the Scot- 
ti-h heart a pride of tlieir independeiiee as a nation, 
which for centuries prevented a union with Eng- 
land; and to this day, like ThermopyUe and Mara- 
thon, it fin's manj' a heart with an enthu»ia<m for 
lilH-rty. The war c<mtinued for fourteen years 
longer, during which time England was twelve 
times invaded, an<l ravagitl w ith fire and sw(»rd; 
and E<lward III. was compelkMl to ratify a treaty 
in 1.128, in which the claims of Bruce and the in- 
I dependence of the kingdom were acknowledged. 

— David IT. was only eiirht yc-ara old at his fkther^ 
j <leath, in and R.nuliili>h, earl of Murniy, was 
J appointed regent. Edward Baliol, son of John 
Bntlol. being a.<wii*ted by Edward flT. of England, 
claimed the throne, and wa^ crow ncl at Scone 
I in 1333. David, being a mere boy, was sent to 
I France, and Baliol. being defeated soon afterward 
by Ihi- sup|Kirters of ilw l^ruce dynasty, fieri intO 
: Enghtnd. An active warfare ctmt in ueil along the 
I borders, the Scots malitng a diversion in favor 
I of their idly. France, on whose M>il the Ei»irli<-h 
kinir hImhiI this time irain<-<l the famotis buttles 
of (■re«y and Poitier<, David returned from 
I France in 1341, and though but eighteen yean 
I of age, he at once put himself at the bead of 
I his forces, and while invadinir Enu'land was Ink* 
I en prisoner, and remairuil one for eleven j'eani. 
I He reigned tUrt} nine years, and was succeeded 
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by Robert IT. (1371-(K)), iiiamlson of Bruce of 
nranockliiirn. lH'in_' llu- s<iii of hi> ilaugliler Mar- 
jory, an<l Wult« r, l >nl h'i<^h steward of Scotland, 
whence tame the name of the Slimrt dynaslj-, of 
which be wa.s tlie llr»»l. Prol)ul)ly uo reural line 
ever encountered so many misfortunes aa did the 
myal housp of Stunrt. of more than one of whom 
it ha*i truly Ixen said that they never learned and 
nercr forgot. lU'. was succeeded by his son, liob- 
ert TTI. (1S90-140A), who bdng weftk-minded. the 
povernnient drvolvcd iiim>ii the dukf of Alhany. 
lie killed the king's oldest son, I>uvid, luid Im 
second «on, James, fleeing to Fninoe. was cap- 
tnreil by the Envrlish, and detained as a prisntx r 
for nineteen years, during the greater part of 
which time Alh uiy ruled as regent. Tt was now 
over one Iminlri d years after Baim x '^hm n when 
James I., Ixiii^ ransomed, liegan reiv;n, in 
142 ( lie was an aecompljlhed prinee, poet 
and h-i^islntor. and made many necessary reforms 
in the iidminii^trntion of the country, establish- 
in? the court of nession and oilier tribunals. 
He witli a tirm hand checked the powerful and 
turbnlent nobility, and did much to introduce law 
and order. !!»■ was n ui lly ivssafisinntid (1437) in 
the midst of his bencticeul work, leaving his son, 
James 11.. then a boy of Irat ilx years of age, to 
.succeed him. IIi- was a hnive an(l vigorou.s rtiler, 
and was killed by the bursting of a cannon at the 
siege of Roxburgh, in 1400. — James III. , his son, 
was crowneil when seven years old He wa.s un- 
l)opu!ar with the nobility, who relnlled a^^ainst 
liim, ami p<Tsua<ling his SOU, a youth of si.\teen, 
to jt)in tliem. the king was defeate«l and slain in 
the battle «)f Sanchieburn in UH**.— Ills rebellioiw 
mm succ<vde<l. as .lames IV'., in the si.xteenth year 
of his age. In 14S0 he married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry VII. of England, and from 
this marriaixe even tiuilly Came the union of the 
crowns of England and Scotland. This Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII , lieing great-gramtmother 
of James VI. of S<."otland. on tin i^vuc ^f Henry 
Vlll. Iiecoming extinct by the death of Elizabeth, 
James was next lieir. James IV., desirous of m- 
ri.Htin'_' hi>- ally.Frtnce, declanil war atrainst Henrv 
VIlI, "f Kncland. and was slain on Khxlden Field, 
in where Scotland suffered the jireatest de- 

feat in her national annals. Twelve i- iris, thirteen 
lordH, five elde-sl »uiis of noltleineu, and an im 
men.so nunilicrof tMirons. fell with their king, and 
the land became one houw of mourning. — At the 
death of James IV. his son .lanu's V. was but five 
montlvi old, and the otIUe of re;;ent was conferre<l 
on his cousin John, duke of Albany. James first 
married Magdalen, daughter of Francis I., king 
of France, wlio dyinif without issue, he Tu.irried 
Mary of Lorraine, daughter of tlic duke of GuiM;. 
By her he had two sons, who died young, and in 

i'lVi til"' qtiec II Was (i( liv< ml of a ilatii:li!er. the 
famous but unfortunate .Mary (^ueeu uf b<-ot.s. 
When ahe was seven days old her fatlier died of 
n broken heart. e.iiis<fl by the mutinous coiidin-t 
uf his ui>bk')>. and the defeat of hin army at Sol- 
way Moss. When told of the birth of bto daitgli- 



ter, the dying man li? said to have murniun>il. " It 
came with a lass, and it will go with a lass," in 
allusion to the throne comini; to the Stuarts hy 
the djiughlcr of Bruce. Little did he think that 
the sou of that lass, now hut seven days old. would 
sit on the English throne. .Tames V. was affec- 
tionately remembered by his |XH)ph> as the " King 
of the Commons," and he long held a place in Itl- 
eniry renown as the "People's Poet." — It will 
help lis somewhat to reallxe the truubloas dminc- 
t< r of liie times an<l the unhappy condition of 
Scotland, to stuto that, from 1390, when Kol)ert III. 
began to reign, to 1867. when James VI., thirteen 
niontlis old. succeedi il liis njother Queen Mary, a 
l)eri(Kl of 177 years, every king of Scotland wa> 
succeeded by a minor. During all those years tlie 
nation was shaken hy the continued ipiarrrls of 
the nobles. They were a haughty, lien e ami tur- 
bulent cla.ss, those Hanullons, Huntleys, Doug- 
hwses, AJbttuys, Atholes, Arraiis and Argylos. 
Combining the most indomitable courage with an 
utter want of principle, they .seldom hesitated to 
endanger the interests of their sovereign, and even 
the interests of their country, to avenge fsncied 
iiLsidt.s to their family, or to carry on in rsotial 
feuds. Still, the country was advancing in wtitlih, 
and gradually taking an infltiential place amoug 
the ixiwers of Europe, nr.tw i!h>-(.uuliiiLr tlie clouds 
of misfortune which had encircleil the personal his- 
tory of her Jameses. " Battle, murder and death 
hud swept away f(nir of them, the fifth dird of a 
spirit broken d<nvu by the weight of calamities. "* 
— During the latter part of the reign of .lames \' 
Protestantism l>egan lo make considerable heiul- 
way in Scotland. Although she ha«l for centurlw 
l)ocn a faithful daughter of the Roman Catliolic 
church, she was so far removed from Rome that 
she received but little of that attention bestowed 
so assiduously on the iw^werful countries of con- 
tinental Europe. On this account iter clergy had 
received but little supervision, and had lieoome 
very iirnorant and very corrupt. For this r< a>i<n 
the hold uf the Catholic church upon tlie moral 
sense of the people was very weak, and It was noi 
adifHcuIt task to alienate them fnun the pajml soe. 
Under Henry VIII. Kngland had Ix^-ome a base 
of operations whence those who favored the Prot- 
cstant faith could iiilhn n( e Scotland. Attempts 
made by Cardinal Ik-aton. the C.'itholic primate, 
to crush out the spirit of imjuiry by iK-rsci-utioil, 
not only faile<l in their object, but had a contrary 
effect. —With the rise of Prote8tantism,there came 
a itarty in Scotland which prefentHl an alliaoco 
with lOngland to the ancient league with France; 
and by and by two well-deflned parties existed, the 
Pmli'-iant or Etitrli-h party, and the Cntholi* or 
French |Hirty. The Protestant juirty hoped to unite 
the crowns of Enghind and Scotland by the mar- 
riaije of the Priiu i -s Mary, the young Qu("en of 
Scots, to l->lwar«l, son ot Henry V'lll.. and th<y 
might havn succeeded had it not been for the un- 
pt ritiU'> cnriiluel of Henry, who so roused the Scot- 
tish pride that the Catholic party giuneti the con- 
sent of the nation to her mnnrlifswitb tli# «**irk*- 
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of Prance, an event whit h brou^rht upon her and 
upon ScotUud many tryiui^ calmnitk'i). Mary, 
throa^ the Influence of her niotlierand the French 
prtrfy. WAS ^«'nt to Fniiioi- to \k' niiicilcd, wlien 
only six years old. In I w^ she nmri it il Francis, 
then dauphin, afterwanl kin:j:. of Fmncc; but. In 
dyinir without i*iue, she returned to S'otland, and 
in July, 1565, married IlcJiry Stuart, Icnown as 
Lord Dam ley. Itwa.'«a tiiiful nii-iake. for then- 
was tcucely the vestige uf a good quality to be 
found in hb character. He was vicious, vainglo- 
rious, presumptuous— a fool. On .Imif 10, ir,&], 
a BOO was horo, who viua afterward James VI. of 
Soodand and James I. of England. Damley wbh 
miudered in February. I 'rfiT, and in )Iay of the 
same year Mary man ii d tlu-mrlof Botbwell.who 
was geneially believed to have directed ilie mur- 
<ier. The nobles s(M)n after dmvc H i'Im ' 11 <>nf of 
the kini^om. aud, hav inir ( outinni Mary in I^tx h 
leven castle, compelled Ih t to alHiimto in favor of 
her in'ant koh. with Iht haif-broilier. the earl of 
ilurniy. as n-irent. She escapeil from Loehleven, 
and railieil n powerful force around her, which 
wax defeated at L>ang^ide b)' the regent >Iurray. 
Mary then fled tb Eii<;]and, rfnimini? the protec- 
tion (if her eou^iu. (^ueen KH/hIm IIi, but this prin- 
cess ungencrou.sly cuntiued her in different prisons 
for elirliteen >'ears, and then the accomplishrd and 
be:iii;ifiil. tiut nio-f indi^cii i t and uiifortvuiale. 
Mar}' (^ueen of bcot^. being accu-sed of conspiring 
mgthi'^ the life of Elizabeth, died with heroic 
braver)- on the ^e.ifTnl l at Foiherinpiy castle, on 
Feb. 8, 1587. There i-« proliably no instance in 
history where one so able, lovely and accomplished 
Ix-came to such a marked degree the vittini of 
untoward circuui^tauees. Her life piuvttl a bur 
den to hepielf and a nii»f4>rtuue to her people. — 
Fn>m the time of her father')* death to that of her 
own. the relifHous aspect of Scotland bad under- 
gone a most wonderful cliimije While she was in 
France, and lier mutlur. Mary of Lorraine, was 
rejs^t. the conflict between the Catholic and the 
Frot<->iant fjdrh ^va-. iiitfiiM- Duriuir tlioM- event 
ful yeun*, when individual convictions werestrug- 
glhif with the traditions of centuries, and the re- 
liffious thoughts and emotions of the people were 
stirred to their depttis, there apiM^nn.1 upon the 
aoene a man of no ordinary power, the fearless, 
M»m. ekw)u<'nt reformer, .Tohii Kiiov, His life 
and work have tmide ii more marked impn ssiou 
on Bcotlnnd tlum thos<- of any other man. and no 
grander tiirure can be found in the history of 
Protejitantivm in Great Britain. It can hardly In- 
doubteil that Knox skived I'rotestantism in Scot- 
land; and in saving it in Scotland he saved it in 
Encland: for. if 8<<ot1and had been (^thollc. it 
wotiitl have ftirni.shed the t;re.it Catholic |M>werH 
of the continent a b»>«eof operations againt^t £ng- 
hml. and In all protmblliiy, under such elrrtmi- 

Ktanees. a n voluti.>ri would s<«in liave driven Kli/ 
abeth from the throne, and England would liave 
been rechdmed to the Caihnllr church. But Knox 
hfMtlie<l into tlx- e<iminoiis of lii« i .mnrry n spirit 
which Uvea to-day, a spirit of individuality and 
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independence which taught them that the hum- 
blest peaNant, as an immortal miuI, is e(}ual in tlie 
sight of Oo<i to the proudest peer. They may 
havclMH-n Intnl. narrow and fanatieal, but , " heatifl 
red hoi in the furnaee of a new failli," they could 
u< : i-r again be trodden under the foot of tyraimy. 
Protestantism in England proceeded from the king 
downward, hut in Scotland it originatetl and de- 
velopeil in the bosom of the {H-ople themselves. 
I Many of the noliility joined the Protestant ranks 
I from merrenary motives, but the common [K-ople 
did si> from their eouvii lions of riLrht. Kno\ iriitl 
to have tliti lands and revenues of the church set 
I apart for educational purposes, but the greed of 
the nobility was too much even for hini. The 
I year before Mary returned from France, 1560, a 
I meeting of the estates abollslied forever in 8coi> 
land the power and jurisdieljon of ihe pa] la I see, 
and made the confession of faith drawn up by 
I Knox and hi.H associates tiM Standard of faith in 
Seotland. — Mary <m her return faileil to under- 
stand the true state of affairs. She had Ix-eu edu- 
cated in a wrong school to meet in a COnclUatOiy 
spirit the public feeling of Scothmdas it now was. 
If she had but realized that Scotland could not be 
lirought back to the Catholic chun-h, and con- 
formed herself to the necessities of her condition, 
she might have reigned a happy qu«i>n over a 
happy p«i>ph'; but that was not to be — Mary's 
son, James had been crowned king in 1567, 
when but thirteen months old. Hb uncle, eaii 
of Murray, who wa.s appointnl re.'rnt, beii;i.' as- 
i(as^inatt.■<l ir. 1570. the ollJee wjus held in succes- 
sion by the earhi of I/«>nnox. Mar and Morton, 
when the king took tin n ins into hi> own hands. 
During liiegoverumenl of the reg»?nts the kingdom 
was distracted by civil wars, wliich continued 
largely to partake of a religious character. i*rot- 
eslantism retained its supremacy, and Presbyte- 
rianisni lH'(ame the established religion of the 
country. At three o'clock, Thursday morning, 
March 94, 1008. Queen Elizabeth died; and. a feat 
unmalfhed in that age. Sir Robert C'ary iriilloiK-il 
into llolyrood i'ourt on baturday night and 
wakened King Jamea to aanounoe to him that lie 
, was monan h of ESngland, Scotland. France and 
Ireland. The two oatioaa, which for centuries 
had been bitter enemies, and liad crossed swonis 
on a hundrtnl bloo<iy fields. wen> now united under 
one heuil. On the ."ith of April .lames set out for 
I.<ondon. and as In- jourm-yed leisurely through 
England he was reeeived w ith enlhusjasnj everj'- 
w^here. He arrivetl in London on the 'i2t\ of May, 
to take possession of the government of his new 
state, and at this point ends the history of Scot- 
' land as a dixtinct kingdom. — Tlie <loraestic con- 
I tlition of Scotland was but slowly influenced by 
the union of the crowns, but its external rdatitins 
I underwent a radical chani^*. The ancient league 
with Fratu 1 , tiioiiLh n< \er formally abroL'at«tl. 
I was now and forever after a de;i4i letter, while it 
, wan a matter of prkle t» the Srois tliat their king 
now rnli'd over tlieir "Muld < ii> my " Knjland. 
The uaiiomil iu«litutiuujs of fkutLiiid reiuaiucd un 
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tooobfld, 80 that from HbSa iource there was noth- 1 

ing to arouse their national jealouxy. The par ' 
liamt'ut .still remained in Ediobtirgh, nml there 
WIS DO occasion forthenoUlity and landed gentry 
to go to London, as was the caw in 1707, when the 
union of i^liamcnts took place. However, as 
the way was now open, it large number of Scot** 
flocked southward %o better their condition, and 
they generally stieoecded. PoHtlwl economy was 
not understood then, and the prospirity of the 
Soots was supposed to be at the cost of the Eng- 
Uah, and In consequence they were mitdi disliked 
Md much maligmil - Tnuncfliately after the ac- 
oevion of James, steps were taken for an incor- 
porating nnfon of tte kingdomo, wUeii fl^nallf 
failed. It wa<5 pro[v,vc<l tli;it tlie new state slimild 
be culled " Great Brilaiu,' a name which the king 
himself ekdmed to have n^gge^ited. A decision by I 
thf! courts, that all pewons Inirn in Scotland aft- 
er the uuiou of the crowns in 1608 were entitled 
to all tbo privileges) of Englishmen, did more 
than an3rthing clt>e to unite the two peoples. Aii 
attempt wjus made to force the church of Scol- 
htnd to adopt the episcopal form of govemmeni ; 
but U failed, and JaoMs gave it up as a hoiK-lesa 
task " to make that stiilibom kiric stoop more to 
the Kuu'li^h paHern " -- For cenlurli -i Scotsmen 
found their native land too small for their ener- 
gfaa, and both before and after this period, under 
Ctist.wu*. Frederick and Peter the Great, as well 
as in the Litw Countries, France and even in Tur- 
key, they in large mimbers attained distinction; 
and, now that the era of colonization and com- 
nefcehad diiwned, they were not slow to avail 
theiRHelvc-) of it.s opportunities. This was t'lrst 
manifested in the settlement of New Seotlund, or 
Nova Scotia. — Charles I., on his accevsion, learn- i 
ing nothing from the past, commanded the n-c of 
Laud's liturgy in thechurcbes in Scotland, as " the 1 
only form wUdi w« think lit to lie mcd In God's I 
public worsldplathisour kingdom " An oiiibn .-ik 
was of course unavoidable, and tumults arose in i 
various parts of the kingdom. Under the lead of ' 
An liiliild John-!iin of Warriston, the solemn 
league aud covenant was renewed. In 1038 it was i 
signed in OnTfriar's churchyard amid tlie wildest 
enthusiasm, some drawing their own blo'^l. whirh ' 
they umhI for ink. It has iH'en estimaii tl that a 
large proiH>rtii>n of the adult male community of 
Scotland mi!im ritK il their ai iherenee tf> it, a-* cnpie.s 
were pla(<<l in all tlie churches and otlier j»ul)lie 
plac< -. The cause of tlieir national rell^non Imd 
come to be considered as one with that of their 
national inde|H-ndenee. — The close of the thirty- 
ycai> war ruIea-Jtl th'uisainN of Srotli-h sohlitTs 
experienced iu the wars of Europe, who now re- 
turned home and contribnte<l not a little to tlie 
* important part wlii' h S .'il uni Uu>\i in the i;nMt 
civil wars of the M-ventimih century. — After llie 
restoration of (*hurle<( II. to the throne, in 1600, 
unmiu'lfii! '<( the f.iihin-^ of his falh< r ami ^nuid- 
father in a ^imilar atirmpt, he tried to foree I'liis- 
copacyon the s Mtti«h church, but he met with 
most ignominkms failitm — The estates of Scot* 



land wera not atow to indofse the rcvohitioa of 

1(?><0, and to tender the crown of Scotland to Will- 
iam and Mary, declaring that King James VIL 
had " forefaulted " all right to the crown. Tlie 
attempt to compel the Highlanders to conform 
to the new stale of affairs resulted in one of the 
most cruel and treacherous transaetioas which 
has ever bhKskened history. It is known as tlie 
manaera of Olenooe, and occurred In IflSS. tear 
ing a stain upon the name of William of Orangt-. 
which his admirers have found it hard to wipe 
out. — Now that the activity and enterpriae of the 
Sc;otfl rould no longer find a field in the wars of 
their country against England, or in the greater 
eottteali of eontinetttal Europe, they began to 
make thcms^^'Ives felt in tlie flcld of commeJx;e. 
\Vm. Paterson foumie<l the hank of Kuglund in 
1G9.>, while, some years later, John Law drove 
France wild with his Mississippi company and 
other financial bubbles. Tlie Darieu and African 
eomjMinies were products* of the same period, all 
showing the active though misguided enterpriae of 
the Scottish mind at that time. — On the accession 
of Queen Anne, in 1702, the first business of im- 
portance which came up was to incor{x>rate the 
union of the two Itingdoms. The suooesslon to 
the throne and the union of the two p.irli miiMiis 
were readily agreed upon, but the EngluUi cotn- 
mlflsioneri would not agree to alk>w the Scots to 
participate equally with them in the forei^z'U and 
cuiouial trade, and the negotiations were a failure. 
In April, 1700, a new set of commiHtiioners. repre- 
sentin'j both kiiiL'doms, met at Whitehnll; in two 
short months their laliors were linished; aud hO 
much and so imiKtrtani business has probably 
never been conclude<l in so short a tiine. The 
union was bitterly oppos4><l in Scotland; but. after 
nine months' di^( n^-ion, on Oct. 1T07, an act 
ratifying its terms was passed in the esutet by a 
vote of 110 to 09. At this time (Im- p<fpubition of 
En.'latid was about fi,()O0,(KK). i!, ,! of S<-nT. 

laud was prolmbly not over 1,UOO.UOO. Nothing 
so much reconciled the Soots to the union as the 
prospect of ('(piality in trading privilcg- s and nx*- 
iprocily of cilizenhhip. — George I., the tirst of 
die Hanoverian line, wasproclaimi><l kingon Aug. 
.'i, 1T14. at the market cross of Edinliurgh. amid 
uppan-nt cjuieinoss through the wliole country. 
Next year, however, tbetihiefsof tin lliirhlands. 
under the earl of Mar, commenced a Ja< id)ite in- 
surrection in the north, which, altliough eiicour- 
age<l by the appeantnce in Scotland of the pre- 
tender, the son of James VIL, was speedily sop- 
pressed. This added greatly to the stability of 
the new government, which nowattempted to di* 
arm the Highlands, and in the IntereMU of peace 
constructed a system of excellent roads throoxh 
th.it hi ret .fore almost inipas-;abie n-gion. The 
Highlanders were irritated by and restless luuler 
the industrial civilization of the Saxon, and when 
Prince Charles Edward. " Bonnie Princ** Charlie." 
the oldest .s<ui of the prcteiuler, under |>n>ml*c of 
help from France, raUed hi.« standard at Glentin- 
nan, in August, 17i5, many a ciiiefiain wUii 
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<dan raUi(^d around hira. Tin- .Tarn}>ito army, i 
marcbiog southward, uftor tU-fcuUiig Uiu. Cope 
at PrcsttNi Fins, entered Edinburgh in triumph. 
With an army of but 6,000 men, remarkable to 
say, tbc prince pushed as far as I>erby, only two 
days' march from London, when the approach of 
the duke of CumberlMd with a larger force com- 
pelled him to mre«t. On April 16. 1746, his half 
starved, exluni-t' il nrniy was routed on tlte Held 
of Cullodcu, ttud with il forever fell the house of 
Stuart. — The Britteh goTernroent. unwilling to 
low ibf benefit of the fighting quallticH of the 
liighluiulen), organized liighlaod regiments, with 
Highland offlcen and Highland uniforms, nbe of 
which are still in UieBrttish army. TlitM- rosr- 
imcnta have become famous for ihi ir never f;ul- 
tag bravely, abown on many a well-fought field in 
«very quarter of the globe. The Gielic speaking 
population of Scotland in IbUl nunibered only 
SSI.SM, or 41.80 of the whole. — For years the 
union was very unfmpular in Seothiud, and it was 
aome time before its lK-neticcut effects began to bo 
felt. In recent timi^ the prosperity of Scotland 
haa been auch aa ooiUd never iiavo beea poasible 
without the union. Altliough occasionally at the 
pre^ent time oornplaints are madi- that Scotland 
receives neither her sburu of purliameutary atten- 
tion, nor her proportion of diabuieementa from 
the imperial tn-asury. yet no V(»ice is ivi r heanl 
expres.'iiug a doubt as to the beuehciiU results of 
the unioo. — While Scotland la an integral part 
of the United Klnirdom, she still refain>< lu r own 
courts anil prurii( (» of law, ami her ou n cliurch 
gOiWmmeul. At the heail of the judiciary is the 
court of srs^ii)!), which consists of thirt<H ii judges, 
ami if* .>>uprciui- in civil eaMS. Five of its judges 
compriiM- the court of justii iary, which is supreme 
in criminal cases. The full court sits in Edin- 
burgh, but circuit courts are held in the priiici|ml 
eitien of the country. Criminals are indicted by 
the lord advocate or his deputies, and are tried at 
the expense of the state. In case of the lord ad- 
vocate failini; to jini-i l utc, any private i" r-<>n 
may do so on his uwu rv^^poiisibility. Crimiual 
caaea are tried by a Jury of fifteen persona, a major- 
ity only In-inf? necessary for a ve rdict; and when 
the case is not clear, a verdict of " not proven " 
maybe brought in. Appeals from the Scottish 
cotirts tro to the houM' of lonls. The subordi- 
nate eourls in the counties arc hi ld by justices of 
tlie peace, and the sheriffs, tlie functions of the 
latter lieiuir judii ial in Scotland, and not miulste- 
riul. a> in Enutaiid. — in the cities tJie chief magis- 
trate is not calli-<l tlie mayor, but tlie " lord pru- 
v«u^t," and the aldermen are called " baillies." In 
many tumiculars the law as well as the titles and 
duties of pui'lic funcli'Hiarits dilTcr wholly (rum 
tbvsv of Eoj^luud niid the LnitediSiatvH, and show J 
dtslinrt trares of tlie anrlent Ica^^e with Fnwce. I 
— 'rii>- S< I .•.ti^li |H-< rs 1 1( ( t sixieen of their numlii r 
to re])reseut lliem iu Uie hoUM! of lords; but, in . 
addition, many Scottish peers, being also British | 
]>' I r- sit in the hi>u--<- of lords in their own ri_'ht. 
and without an eluctiuu. Scothuul is repruscuteii > 



in the house of commons by sixty members, of 
whom thirty-lwo represent the counties, twenty- 
six the burghs, and two the univenltics. Fifty 
out of the sixty members belong to the liberal 
party. The strength of the bodies dissenting from 
the established church has probably nmeh to do 
with Scotland being so overwhelmingly lil^cral in 
politics. The number of electors on the registers 
inlSMl were: iu theeounlii>s, 1)S,:5-2H; in thcbur^hs, 
216,851. — The established church of Scotland is 
Presbyterian in form of church government. It 
embraces but a minority of the junjilc. twonon- 
eslabliahed Presbyterian churches, the Free and 
United Preabyterian. having together mom adber- 
eiils than the state ehurt h. Sonte sanguine minds 
think the day is not fur distant when the church 
of Scotland will be disestablisbed, and all the 
I'ri-.Hbyterian bodies of the country be iniiii d in 
one grand Presbyterian c hur< h. tliechunii of al- 
most all the |Kople of Scotland. The Free church 
left the established church in ItMS under the k-ad 
of the celebrated Dr. Thomas Chalmei-s, and the 
result was auoilier church and manse inalino.st ev- 
cry parish in iscotiand. — For centuries Scotland 
hod a system of national education superior to that 
of any country in Euro]>e. .Xsearly us IJO'J. MaMer 
Thomas Bvouum writes hims<.-if as " liector Schob 
arum de Aberdeen." and in 1478 the master of the 
" Grammar S hnlt H <>( .\'»'r<leiie " had n salary of 
£5 uuuually. John Knox uud his associates, 800 
years ago, ordained that thcra should be a sdiool 
in even,' parish, and there is no doubt but that 
to her pari-b school systenj i«. tu he aHribuli'd the 
high place her sons have eonunanded in the tlelds 
of reli^iivu, liternlure and science. li wa-< truth- 
fully .-aiil of S<.-olland (hat every Scot had a mouth 
ful of learning, but not a mouthful of meal. The 
imperial parliament has, in a meant educational 
act, wholly changed the system in Scotland by 
jtrovidimr for locjd school boards and < ompulsory 
education. The number receiving education in 
1881 was 790,009. being of the whole i)0|> 
uiation. Of tlm^e lu twei u the ivj^es (jf five and 
fifteen no fewer than 70 per cent, were receiving 
education, which will compare favorably with 
the ^eliuol statistics of any state in the American 
Union. There are four universities in Scotland, 
viz., St. Andrew's, Glasgow. Abenlcen and Edin> 
burgh, found. -d. respectively, in 1411, 1430. 1 JW 
and 1582. They are m ne ii<>]tiilar in their privi- 
leges than those of F^ngland. uml \\en framed after 
the pattern of the continental univci-sities of the 
tifteenth ce-nlury. Durinir the session of 18.s0-yi 
there were 6.619 students of all classes in at- 
tendance. The graduates elect two members of 
|>arliament; those of ATicrdeen and Glasgow elect- 
ing om-, and lliox of Kiliiiliui^ghand St. Andrew's 
the other. —Uut of 20,000,000 acri>s of land in 
Scotland only S.OOO,000 can be cultivated, yet her 
;i'_'ri( ultiir- i^ tint surpa->ed by any country in the 
world, lier deiM>stts of iron and coid are very 
rich, and her shipbuildinir and manufacturing in- 
terests are verj- l.irije The tonnage built on the 
C lyde is hirgcr than that on any other river on the 
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^be, and Glaagow is the second city of impor- 
taaoe bi tlie British empire. — There has been a 
great reduetfon in pauperism and crime during 

the last ten years. In 1873 llicrc wire 117.611 
paupers, wliile in 1881 there were only 07,787; in 
lilce manner the number of eonTld^ criminals 

fell frnni S.'^oO in l"?-' to in 1881, showing 

a rcinurkublf diminulion uf crime as well us pau- 
perism accompanying an inoreaso of popuhition. 
— Not\vitlist;in(lini: llic barren soil, flic inlio*;])!- 
table skit's and the .stunt j>opulatioii uf tkolland, 
few nations, since the days of ancient Greece, 
have pruiiut fd so numy names illu^itrious as his- 
torians, pliiloM)pli('rs, sc liolars. cssayiMts, novelists, 
scientists, the<)kigian-s and poets.* — Bibliogra- 
phy. The hialorical worlcsof Buchanan; ' Hume, 
Lond.. 1W7; Guthrie, 10 vols., Lond., 1767: Dal- 
rymplc, 2 vols.. K<Iiii1'., 1770 f> ; Robertson, 2 
vols., Iiond., 1758; Pinkerton, 2 vok.. Load., 
1797 ; Heron, 6 wis., Pesth, 1794-0 ; Lafng, 4 
vols., Lond , 1804. new cd., 1819 ; Chalni. rs. 2 
vols., Edinb., 1807-10; Mackintosh, 2 editions, 
Lond., 1822. Further, T^tler, BMoryifSeoOand, 
Svols.. F,<rm1)V IM-.V, :^!. n<l f.V. 1S4.-J; Lliidaii, 
Oeichirhu SrhottUuiih, 4 vols.. L)re^Hl., 1827; Scott, 
lliMory of Scotland. 2 vols., Lond., 1880; Cham- 
bers, Jkmtttie AnnaU SeoUand, from the Btf- 

• flootltBd has gtwn to the world more Uum Its dune of 
ffoiaa, m fM Isiirijr attilbslaMe to tlH Mcial, rdiglBU and 
poUttosI eoBdMoH. We mtf fiMfition— 1. AMte. Mm 
BulMMtr, Sir VuMLrmSmj, OcoffeBncluHUHi, Dr. Aithnr 
Johasloii, OavlB DoogtaM. Allsa Baowf * Bohert BIttr. 
JanMXenMnoB, Joka Lofsa. Dr. Jaom Seottteb lame* 
TtMNUPOD (of tho **8eaMiu'*X ThouM Camphdl, John 
SklDim; Lady Amw Baraard, Jana BlUott, John Leydcn, 
wmiamlialdlaw, John Ofaham, Jamco Monttromonr. Mn>. 
Jeaana Balllit^ Bobctt Boma, Bsieaww Nium, Koix-n 
TuoaUll, Janes B«n (tbe "Btiildt SbepiKnr > Allan 
Cunnlngtaaai, WHIIam Motbermi^ WfillaB Bdaaondtouu 
Aj-toon, J. Ballanttoe, Robert BaAaauL— t. KottlUt*. 
1V>UMa«ore« Smollett. 8ir Walter Scott. BlUalxnh Ilamil- 
too, Jobn Oalt. Sunan BdinomntouDO Ferrier. Mrn. Chriittlfto 
Iiabel J<ihni>tono, .sir Thoman Dirk Lauder, Ck irge Mac- 
Dnnakl. William Black, etc. — S. TftmiogiaM. John Kn<<x. 
Bttanewr Bri>kine, Ral|>h Ersklne, Gc^rjire CnmpK-11. John 
Brown, Andrrw Tbomoon, Thomas CbaliDL-n. E«lwanl Ir- 
ving. Robert 8. Canilli-L. Tlioinan Guthrie, Nomian Ma<-- 
leo«l, JohnTullorh. John Caird, John Kor. — 4. J/rfi////)y.i- 
ri'7/i«, (tr. Dr. Thnm.-m Krirl. Dn^ald Stt-wnrt. Lonl Mon- 
bfKlilo, John Ab' Tcronibli', M. D.. 0<-or:L'e ("onibf. Sir Will- 
lum llnin:l!.iii, Mr Janun Mclnto'.h - H'ftmvUi.*. lI<-< ■ 
l.,r H.*-" !', Dimd Hmne, Ur. \Vn.iutn i{ot» 1 1 -on, Patrick 
fri-.r Tyrl.r, Lor<l Hiil" Dr .Ii>hii Glllii-, Ui-Vii>|. Humct. 
Ji'liti I'uil!' rtnn, hir Wi!:! im N:iiii' r. .It>tn<-s ' II. Dr. 

Thoni-iK >Ii < l i'-. ( i.-tiio luiii-. .1 (. I,<H-khart, W. Stirlini; 
Muxwi'li. .ImIiii l.iir-l lJ;uniilN il, Hfury I/inl Cockburii. l.^nl 
Macjiulav. .I .lia IIiU ItiirtMH •'>. .l/ij>.-ri7,ii,,.m. 
Kn'iTif-l'. .""ir .\u.ln vv Fi't'h.T. Dr. A'Ihtii Sintli. 

A^-lll^l,llll Ali-'iii. Prof. .I.,|in W il- ii (Clin-rciJirr N.irilii, 
John <.i(>-on !,.« kimrt. .1 M .M-t.'iill<- li. 1- iiiri- i-i J. ilr' y. 
Lonl Kr-lv.<ue, Ik'i.ry l,.tn! BroiiL'liain. liolx rt .M .'l:.-. Pr..f. 
Mao^oD, Dean ]tjuii->iiy, l>r Ito'i< rt ( hnr ilw^-r-. l;< v. iir,;c 
Gllflllao, Jamc* Mill <fatb<T of John .^i i i-t M ih — 7 l>i' 
ftii-rrrtand Tntr''-r: Munso Pitrk. Iliiiih < Inpix-rlon, 
Cn|ilnm (imnt. Jaiue-< Hnuc. Sir John lto«-. D.ni.l MotTiit. 
Da»i'l I.ivin.'»toii.>, »>t< h. .N. ;^ JkIhi N-ipi- r uu- 

^■■nliir of lo:.-inthinti. sir |).<\i.l Ilr> w-t •. Jiiirii-.i Walt, 
Prof. J. D Ki.rK *. Sir .lohn -lie. J. lin P. Ni. Iml. Sir 
Jnine-" rhrk. .M, It , TImi;ii:\« ( lark. Dr. Alex indi r Hnin. Sir 
Willmni Fuirh iini. Sir i'barlee Lyell, i^lr Kuderick 3larchl- 
fn. ii'i„h M ii.r. Pr.'f. John VkadBg. AicUbaU Oolkk. 
PmC JatmFlajrfair.ctc. I 



ormalkmtothe Bcpolufioii, 8 vols., Edinb,, 1859^ 
61; Bnitoo, EBttorjf of SeoUaad, 7 vols., Lond., 
1887-70, 9d ed., 8 vols., Lond. and Bdfnb., 1878^; 
Mackenzie!, Bbt"n/ »/ SrotLnnf, E<!inl. . 1887; 
Burns, SeoMlh War of IiuUpendenU : lu Anteee- 
dtntM and ISj^ieU, 2 toIb., Glasgow, 1874 The 
earliest history of Scotland is treated of by Leslie, 
3 voK, Edini)., 1866. and Skene, Celtic ScoOand.' 
Skhr^ tfAneteiU AOttn, 8 Tob., Edinb.. 187«-7. 

Joan JoHBSTox. 

SCOTT, Winfleld, wjus born near P. i. rsburgh, 
Va.. June 13, 1786, and died at West Point. May 
29, 1868. He wa.s educated at William and Mary 
collfge, and was admitted to the bar in 18t)6, but 
three years afterward obtained A captain's com- 
mission in the army. During the onsuing war 
he rose rapidly to tlio r;ink of major grrieral. 
remained in the army at the end of the war, be- 
coming commander-in-chief in 1841. His peace 
service was varied by an abortive (juarr* ! wronj;- 
fully forntl wyKm him by JtickMin; the latter ac- 
cusing hirn of "pompons inaolenoe," "slander," 
anil " tlic ili sj^iisnf an assassin "; and by siTvices 
ilnrin?: the milliliration excitement at Charleston 
1882-3, and on the t'anadian and Maine frontier 
in 1837—11, in both of which he judiciously and 
successfully ttttein|ite<l to keep the peace. Dur- 
ing the Mexican u ir In as^unn d chief Cfjmmand 
of the army, and captured Mexico. In 18ri2 he 
was the last candidate of the whig pnrty for the 
presidnugr. In 1859 he was miulr li< ui<'nant gen- 
eral of the army. He watt too far udvauced in 
ycara to come up to the high expectations of the 
pultlir, and in NoTCmber. is^^l, In- n iinil from 
active service. See his Autolfiography, aud Mana- 
fldd's LIf* of Seott, Auexaxdbb Johbstoit. 

SCUATCHlNCi. The rejection of a candidate 
by drawing a line through hto name on the printed 

b illot, whether or not the voti r rites in another 
name in it.s place. In the " .Australian '•ystem "of 
voting, for some time in use in England, tin- name* 
of all candidates arc printed on an otneial liallot. 
aud the votcr designates those for whom he votes 
by " sicrjitching" tlie other names. In the United 
Stales the name and practice have lieen identified 
with " Independent " voting, and the practice of 
scratching tlie names of unsati-factory candidates 
from liic buUot supplied to the votcr by bis own 
)>arty. and Tpplacing them with names from the 

()p|)o>-itc ticket orof hisown elioiif, has Iniij^^fa 
common with individuals h« a ueau« of protet>L 
The term acquired poliliral notoriety In 1878, 

when a tmmlMT of yo-.jiiirer r»'pu!>Iii ans in New 
York ttlate, having little or no provious eonne* tion 
with politics except as in<lividual voters, uniird 
against ** tlie mn< hine." and ailvised tlie "scratch- 
iiiiC " from the repulilican liciiet of the name of 
the camlidate for governor, Alonzo R. Cornell, 
and that of the candidate for Rtate engineer. How- 
an! Boule. Tlie rea.««ons for thU action were: the 
di>vs.itisfiiction with the Saratoga eonvintion, and 
the belief that imder the oontxol of the " machine 
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leaden tlie repabHetti fNurty oouM not wlii tn the 

presidcntliil clfclif)!! of l^'8r>. Tlif call for wlial 
afUjrward became the iudepeudcnt ropulilican 
OTganization, popularly known as the "young 
scratcherN," was a private JttitT jiiiiiti-d in tlic 
•' New York Kveiiing Pu>t," <jf Spt. (J, IhTU; and 
the uame of " scratchcrs" came from a phmse iu 
the address stum after issued to republicnn voters, 
•which concluded : " We urge true republicans 
not to stuy at home from the |k»1Ls, not to liolt, but 
to scratch, not to desert their party, but to attempt 
to purify it from within. We iKliere this la the 
only nu-ans to iii?«ure in ISSO tlic needed republi- 
can victury, not of puliticiau.s, but of statesmen 
who ouy be tnistod to carry into piwcticnl opera- 
tii»n the n-publicMl principles of national siiprem- 
■acy, sound financOb ud administnitive reform." 
The morement wm much ridiculed by the party 
press, but the election sho\ve<l that G<>v. ( ornell 
fell behind his ticket 19.Uti6 votes, a fad which 
became an imiwrtant factor in tlx- succeeding 
presideutiai campaign. R. K. Bowksr. 

SEARCH, Rlffht of. M. TTautefeuilte is of 
opinion that the search of ve!>sels at sea is not, 
projK-rly speaking, a right, but the manner of 
exercising various rights which may belong to 
belligerenta. — Martens ezpreskses himself thus; 

mere bcdstlttf of a neutral flag by a nier- 
cli int ve-.s< l met with, not bi ing tsuH'u lent proof 
tliat it is uut a vesM-l of the eucmy, natural law 
can not refase to belligerent powers the right of 
searching merchant vessels em dunti-n-d by their 
men of war or privateers in a j>!<i<-e tclu re it would 
6$ aUneabi^ to $eit0 an entm^a ttMel, and therefore 
to conduct such vevst ls into port if the proof that 
llieyare not subject to coutiscatiou be iusullicient. 
But act ording to universal international law, the 
decision of the suit Ix-tween the subjects of the 
two nations as to the lawfuim ss of the capture 
docs not In long cxclu."«ively to eiilu r of tln in. and 
in default of an amicable settlement, a mixed tri- 
bunal must be established to decide it. (Pr<f>M 
du droit de$ g<na, t. ii., <^ 317.) A merchant ves- 
wliich refases to allow itself to be bvarched is 
■uapect, and runs the risk of being declared a good 
prize. — M C i u hy is rii,'lit in iiiL' that " tlir 
Tight of search would never have given rise to any 
«i^ectiona if the thing had not gone beyond what 
tiMlcrm c'liivcys." It is aj:ainsl the abuH' of it 
thai objection has Ix-en taken ; for, as llubner, 
Lunprodi, and, we may sity, all impartial men, 
acknowle<lge, the flag is not of itself a priM>f 
of the nationality of a ve-^M-l; it i- ul^^t necessary to 
know if the ship has a right to the colors which 
it carries. — M. Ciiuchy {Dnnt Mantimt, t. i, , p. 
55) distinguishes thn t- degrees of verilicatlon : 1, 
tlie production of a pa-s. or cunge dn i>riii'-t. a 
aaTal passport which H)t«>ws the nationality, the 
port trnm which the rcxsel mtled. and its dmrttna- 
tioii: 2. the rcprfM iii ition of the charier parties 
or freighting, iu which are found the nature and 
the quantity of the merchandise on board; and 8, 
ihe viiil of the vetMl, or the direct aeacch of its 



contents. The flnt two means have raised no se- 
rious debate, while the third has Ix'cn timrh dis- 
puted. M. Cauchy compares the tirst two modes 
of yeriflcation to the proofs usual in civil proced* 

ure, and the third to a 1h ;rinniiiv' of criiiiiiial pro- 
leetlings. Thi' visit of a ship apinars to us a 
means which should bi; » inpli>y((l imly iu cases 
where there is suspicion that it tarries contrabtmd 
of war, or where there is suspicion of any other 
s< rious fnmd. As a rule, the sliip's papers should 
bo sufficient. — It appears clearly from the fore- 
going that the right of visit is practiced only in 
lime of war; in liiuf of jxace thrrf would lie ni> 
occasion fur visiting a ship exci'pl in pursuance 
of especial conventions, and for the object indi- 
cated in s;i( Ji coiivt iitiotrs. Thus, the United 
States and Euglaud cuueluded, April V, IHQZ, a 
treaty granting to each other for a period of ten 
years the mutual rii;ht of vi-it and scan h of ves- 
sels sus|Kel< d of 111 ing engagril in the slave trade. 
France did not ratify a similar treaty proi)os<*d by 
England in l>m; but she ciuicluded another, May 
•-20, 1845, which shows elearly her repuguance to 
grant thkilght, uii<l< r no matter What pretext, in 
time of peace. — 31ea of war are not, in any caae, 
subject to the right of visit or search. 

UAtnucB Block. 

SECESSION (IK T7. S. Hnxovr). The consti- 

tutional ajxilogy for Iho right ot scce-sion by one 
I of the slates of the American Union may be very 
I briefly dtnnistcd; it is entirely dependent upon 

Ih<' Ilh ory of state sov<Teignty. fSi'e that title) 
Grant that the states arc slill individually sover- 
eign, that their dtlaens owe a primary alicgianoe 
and ob( dii iicr to their .state, and a secondary oIk*- 
diince to the federal government because their 
state reimiins a mentbcr of the Union; that the 
Union is a voluntary confedtiacy, not a nation: 
and the right of si-cession must Ik: ailmitr<-d as a 
matter of course. The adrimbilitjf of s< n --iou, 
the propriety of severing the ancient relations 
with friendly and confederate slatcji. l<i entirely a 
matter for the state's di ri-ion: when tin- division 
U made, every law-abiding citizen is bound by his 
allegiance to his Mate to obey it. (See Allb- 

VN< K, III.) However fallarious the dis triui- of 
sUUu sovereignty and its progeny, scjccssiun, may 
he, there is at least this apology for tlie action of 
till- st < cdiiiL; st.itrs in 18(>0-C1 : that the <1<h trine 

I of stulu sovereignty, in both its premises uiid its 
consequences, had Ix-en familiar almost from an- 

' ti(|uity, that its technical languaL-e had bi en u-ed 
constantly, eveu by those w ho would have si ontt-d 
its logical consequences, and that the system of 
negro slavery, with all its countless influences, had 
shut out the south from that educational process 
whi< h had made state sovcn ictity either a niean- 
ioglese formula, or a political heresy, in the north 
and west. (See Nation.) It must be noticed, 
!ii/W( V< r. that the right of -< i <».i,,n n< ver 

I been admitted by any departuieul of the national 
government: Joint or separate resolutions have 
been passed bgr the two houses of congress, asseri- 
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ing the torereigntj of the states; decisiomi have 
been made hy the nipreme oonrt of moch the 

wim<; f li.irnrr, r; bu! tli<: ri_'!it of itst lf 

has never lx-<-n admitted. Leaving the theory of 
state mrereignt J to be considered under its ap]>n>- 
priafe head, it is the obj»'< t of il(i> article to tnirr- 
the more practical idea of seci-<>iua in our history. 
L, as a mere incident of particulaiwm, of state 
fi^ivcn ii'ijt y ; TI., as complicaI«-<l \\ \ih -Irtvery; 
and III., in j)nicticf. — I. Tlie uninn <»f 1»>43 ('^ce 
New Exoi.axd Union) fxiH.-rioutT-d in miniature 
most of the periU to %vh!< h the p^Tfectc<i and na- 
tional I'nion was afterward ex}K>«cd nullification 
attacked it-* comrnercial regulatifins, and ev( n put 
» veto on its wars ; but its fioai disappeaninoe 
was due not so nrach toanjrseeemlon as to the in- 
herent '.vi akri. -- of it-i nature, and the di-Hk'- i»f 
the crown. With the introduction of the attempt 
at a more general union in 1734 (see AlbastPlax 
wUjfKfNi. fh' i>!' .K'f sere»'*i'>n first comes plainly 
into view. TIjc plan of Franklin contemplated 
Its eMablisbinent bjr aet of parliament, a very no* 
USUalaeknowI' iiirni- (i! of thf piwi rof p irliamcnt 
over the colonics. In expLunution of this feature 
of his plan, he statcH the variotu intcrc^s of the 
rr.lonie-, and their jealousy of one another, and 
wldji; "'If e%'er acts of avienibly in all the colu- 
alsa oouid be ol)taine<l for that purpose, yet a^ 
any colony, on the lea«t di&*atisfaction. might re- 
pent its own act, and thereby witlidraw itself 
from the union, it would not be a stable one, or 
such a<4 could be depended on; for, if only one 
olony should, on any dl*jrust, withdraw itself, 
Othent mii'lil think it unju«t and unequ:!! that 
they. Iiy continuing in tlic union, should he at the 
expense of defending a colony which refawd to 
ti<ar jiH projH-.rtlonable part, and muld therefore 
one after another withdraw, till the whole crum- 
bled into its origlnsi parts." The theory of seces- 
(<ion could hnrilly be more cxaf lly stated ; in its 
final application In pnu tice it was only iinjiroved 
In one re!*pect, the pafwa?e of the onlinancen of 
BCc»'-«ion by state conventions, instead of by the 
a»heiublies. — .\< < <^^ion to, and M cession from, 
any union, were of course equally unconstitu- 
tional, wiilioul the king's conwnt, while the colo- 
nies remained a part of (he British empire. But, 
as the .Vmcriran revoltitif)n itself wa-s fn-fjuently 
appealed to in after years, as the first great exam- 
ple of, and precedent for, seccfcdon, it may be well 
to lay strf>is In ic on one c'.-i titial difT'-ri nre be- 
tween them, that the former was an e.\ercisc of 
the undeniable right of rerolutlnn. a revolt of an 
nnrf pri -< iit<>d fraction of tlie empire njjuinst the 
usuri*utiuus of parliament, and afterward against 
the king for sustaining parliament; while the lat- 
ter was attemjitt d to be just iticd as a conslifntional 
right of tlie states, which couhl not riirliifully Ik- 
re^iste<l by any other state, by all the other states, 
or by the federal government. .\ revolt of a terri- 
tory, unrepresented in the fe<lend government, 
agiiinftt wlutt it might consider the usurpation of 
the federal government, and its attempt to estab- 
lish a seiiarate govemmeDt, might claim tbe Amer- 



ican revolution as a precedent ; the seceding state* 
in 1880-61 could not A revo l u t ionist hazutls Ms 

life up<:>n the issue, with the pain- and pen.-^ltjeit 
of treason as a possible result ; a iiecessiooiAi claims 
all the advantages of revohitlofi, wftboat aajr of 

its resjKmsibilities or dangers. — Xotwith«tandln::^ 
the early and general dis-semination of the theory 
of state sovereignty, its practical consequence, the 
right of see- --i' n was for some years unhear»l of. 
perhaps uuihought of. Until 17S8 the common 
dangers of war were a fence outside* of whicli 
none of the thirteen states daretl to stray: after 
1783 the authority of the con cress of the confed- 
eration was so \vi ak a fence that none of the state» 
cared to give it importance by formally demolish- 
ing it The ugly word " secession " ilrst appeara 
in the cunvention r f IT**?. July 5. thotii:h it th- n 
referred to the states as represented in the conven- 
tion itself: Qmy remarked that, unless some com- 
promise shouM lie ni:i'l< . "a stfe— -ion, lie fore- 
saw, would take place." The .sul^st^juent ratifi- 
catfooof the constitution by eleven of the thirteen 
5tat< s, on the oridnal refusal of Rhixie Island and 
North C arolina to ratify, has often been a{>f»« aled 
to as a brilliant example of jK-aeeable s, , ,..isioii; 
and .so it must Ije considered, if the ratifications 
were really, as they puriH)rted to l>/, the acts of 
" sovereign states." The articles of confederatioD 
had expressly provided that no change should be 
made in them unless with the assent of the legis- 
laturei' of every state; and yet, in the fare of thi* 
covenant, eleven of the states not only formed & 
new government, but inserted in it a provision fior 
future ani' iidiiit nt liy thn-i- fourths of the ntjite*. 
On the theory that the states were sovereign until 
the adoption of the constitutloa, how can such a. 
proceetlin;; be anything but ft secession . albeit of 
the majority from the minority? But another 
power was present In the lalMcatlon, the power 
which liad held the utates tog»<»h( r even In-fore tbe 
iwloption of the articles of confeileraiion. the Rov- 
er eign power of the nation, of the national pec^lo 
as di.stioguishcd from the people of the slate. Ita 
non-rccognitinn by the state conventions can not 
alter the fact of its already establishe<l existence; 
and, without its existence, the assimipiions of the 
continental congress, from 1779 nntll the rattllcn- 
lion of the confi-demlion in IT^^l. would boevm 
a more colossal sham than the ratificatltNi of thfr 
constitution. The historfe truth Is. that the peo- 
ple of the nation, which had alone validnti-*! the 
revolutionary actii of the continental congress, and 
whkih bad tolerated the articles of confederation, 
had now at la^t 5iit( rp'-s,.(i to bring order out of 
chaos; that it uas (iisp.<-c-d to deal very tenth rly 
with the rights and even with the prejudices of 
the peo[>lf s of the several states; that it chose to 
maini lin state lines in the raliflcstions; but that, 
when nine of the states, including a heavy m i; r 
ity of the territory-, wealth and poptilation of the 
nation, lind expressed their decision in favor of 
the nr-w form of government, faction* opjMisition 
was to cease. It is true that the status of the pns- 
sRda non-ratifying states was cavoftilly ignored 
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w m j m h m, at bifaf wluit flie " VedtnBat" called 

H "dclirati* (juesfion l)Ut It Is itnpos.«IbIe to sup- 
pose that two, ur ovon four, rcculcitrant states 
would ever have been allowed to escape from the 
national j\iri>-<lirtion. GonviTiiriir^fi ti i-' warning 
in the convention of 17X7, July " This couutr)* 
must be unititl; if persuasion dcMSS BOi units It, 
the tword will," which provoked so ranch con- 
tmy feeling, was the simple truth. The forms 
of tiUfii alion would never have Iwen negli'Ctfd ; 
Imt ntiflcatioD, wilHog or unwilling, would havo 
tMMi extorted from Rhode Island and North Cnr- 
olina by a pressure incR*nsing ( nniinii.illy until 
flaalfysuccessful. The passage of the senate bill, 
Vnj 18. 1790, to prohlMt bringing goods, wares 
and mt'rrliandi^' from the state of Ilh<Kle Island 
" into the United States." and to aulhurizo a di - 
mand of arrears of money from the said slate, is 
a fair example of the sort of pressure which would 
havt; iH'vn incrtJiiifd indetiiiiicly but for the ratid- 
I atiof) iiy 111!' stateonthe 29th of the same month. 
Till' ii itinn has always Im cn thus jrentle and con- 
sidtrale in allowinu: the asH ttion of state sover- 
eignty in non-i's^Mitials; in e.<isentials state Mivcr* 
dgniy must yield or bo crushed. — Under the con- 
stitution the Union was at first spared any inter- 
nal dissensions of such magnitude as to suggest 
secession as a remedy. Proiecu for separation 
from the Union were undoubtedly on foot before 
ITU'i In Krntiu ky that state), and in western 
Penosylvanic (see Wiuskt Insluuectiun) ; but 
these were rather the product of fitter freedom 
from restraint than the consequence of state sov- 
erefgntj'. Soon after 1 785 a seriiai of articles were 
published in the " Connecticut Coumnt," urging 
" ihc^ imp"'-^i!ii!it y r>f union for any long periiMl hi 
the future, ' and la^ iug down the peruuineut dog- 
ma that "there can be no safety to the northern 
states without a sei\iimti"n fnun the confederacy." 
Tliese letters met no general appr«»val in the north, 
and the election of Adaim to tin; presidency in 
1706 took sway for the time their moving cause, 
a fear of southern domination in the federal gov- 
cnimcnl. The idea of Hlale sovereiL'iity, with se- 
cession as a possible consequence, next appeared, 
on the other side of Mason and Dixon's line, in 
1T98. (Si-e IvKNTt t KY Kksoi I TioNs ) The au 
thor of the Kentucky resolutiuus, Jefferson, ex 
plains his feeling on the eubjeol of secession at 
some length In his letter of June 1, 179H, to John 
Taylor. "If, on a temporary superiority' of t!i<' 
one party, the other is to resoft to a sctelon of 
the Union, no fi (U ral goveniment can ever exi<t. 
If. to rill ourselves of the pn-M-nl rule of Ma>si 
chusetts and Conne<-ticut, we break the Union, 
will the evil stopthereT Suppose the New Eng 
land states alone cut off, will our natures be 
rhangwl? Are we not men still to the south of 
that, and with all the pussionsof men? Immediate- 
ly weshall seea Pennsylvania and a Virginia party 
ari-e in the residuary confedi nu y If we n ilu<e 
our Union to Virginia and Is'orth Caruliua, they 
wlQ end by toeaking into their sioqtle luila. Sec- 
iaf that we must have somebody to quarial with. 



I bad rather keep our New England sssocktes for 
that purpose." The ohjection>i, it will be notieiHl, 
lie to the advisability, not to the right, of seces- 
sion. This defect, however, was common to most 

of the public men of the time; and for years after- 
ward stale sovereignty, with all its consequences, 
was the first refuge of a minority. Tlie existence 
of the nation was hardly recognized, even by the 
courts, for twenty years after 1708 (sec Nation, 
Ji niri.\RV) ; though its existence was not often 
denied in such plain language as that employed 
by Tucker. In his edition of Blaokstone In 1808. 
After summing up. to his own satisfaction, the 
1 proofs that Virginia hod always been a sovereign 
state, and enumerating the powers which Vlrgida 
had dclegal<Hl to the ffdcnd government, he thttS 
concludes: "The feileral government, then, ap- 
pears to be the orjsan through which the unlt«l 
repulili*'* cnniinuinV :\to with foreign nations and 
with each oilu r. Their submLv«»ion to its oiM-ra 
lion is voluntary: its councils, its engagements, its 
authority, are their-, mixlilied and unitnl. Its 
sovereignty i- an emanation from theirs, not a 
flame by which they have been commuih 1, nor a 
vortex in which they ant swallowed up. Each is 
still a perfect state, stilt sorereiini. still independ- 
ent, and still capaMe. should the occjusion require, 
to resume the exert-isc of its functions, as such, 
to the most unlimited extent. But, untU the time 
shall arrive when the oci iMnn requin s a resump 

(tion of the rights of sovereignty by the several 
slates (and far be that period removed when It 
I shall happ4_'n), the e\( rei n nf the rights of sov- 
ereignty by the status individually is wholly sus- 
pended, or discontinued, in the cases before men- 
tione<l; nor can that susp^-nsinn ever be removed, 
BO long as the pn.>eul cun.siiiulion remains un- 
changed, but by the dismltttion of the bonds of 
union: an event which no good citizen can wish, 
and which no good or wise admini-stralion will 
ever hazard." Herein is contained, for the fint 
timeii the sum and snbitanoe of the doctrine of 
secQMlon. — When the Idea of secession next ap- 
jH-ared, it was agjiin in the north, and closely con 
1 nected with the question on which it was finally 
I put into prariiee In the soutii. the territorice of 
the I'niteil S!ii!i-^ The acfjtiisition of Loin'siana 
1 (see A>'XK.XATiu.\s, I.), in lti03, was very objection 
I able to the federaUst poUttdaiM of New Bnglatid. 
' Thi-y had In-en beaten in the contest with the 
siiuth alone: to re-enforce the southern line of 
battle with six, nine or a dozen future states, peo- 
pleil by •' the wild men on the Missouri," seeme*! 
>inii>ly Hui<-idal. a condemnation of New England 
to iH-rpetual nullity. They therefore resisted the 
I annexation to the utmost, and claimed that, as the 
c«)nstitution was made only for the original tern 
lory comprise<l within the Uuitetl Stali-s. an ex- 
tension of territory was unconstitutional without 
the consent of all the states. " Suppose. In pri- 
vate life, thirteen n>en fiTHi a pariiH-r^hiji. and 
ten of them undertake to admit a new partner 
wUhottt the oonciuTsnoeof the other three, would 
It not be al their optlim to abandon the partner 
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ship after so palpable an infringement of their 
rig'htsT How rauch more m> tn tlie politk&l part- 

nership " The inin< xntion was consunnnalt'd ; 
but it was not until Jan. 14. 1811, on the enabling 
aet for the first of the ilreaded new statei*, Loui- 
fiiana, that Quiricy, of Massachuscttn, fairlj' de- 
clared, in the house, the fi'dcnilist conceplion of 
it« consequences. "It is my deliberate opinion, 
that, if this bill passes, the boocUof this Uiiion are 
Tiitually diaeolved; that the states which compose 
it arc free from their moral oltliiraiimi'*: ami that, 
as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty 
of some, to prepare definitely for a aeparatfon, 
araicjibly if they ran, vinUntly if lin y iiui-;t " 
Quincj was called to order, but the house decitled 
that he was in order. Ex-President Adams, in 
reply tn n cojiy of the f^peech, could only f^'iv that 
" propheci<!!« of divi^iuu had been familiar in his 
can for six and thirty years." — In the meantime 
the op|v)^iMrin to the dinKx raiir ailiiiiiii^lration, 
coollnc*! < liielly to the New I'^uulaml politicians 
on the annexation question, had Itecomc more 
popular with the introduction of tlic retitriclive 
system. (Sec Emb.^koo, III.) It is Iwyond ques- 
tion that some project of secession had been moot- 
«d in New England in 1808, though probably con- 
fined to a very few; and that Burr's candidacy for 
governor of Ni w York in was a |iarl of it, 

(See Bi'HH, Aakon.) By taking in the great state 
of NewTorli. and hy yielding the leadership in 
cliiff to a X< w York dctnncrat. wlio was highly 
popular with the democrats of >'ew En'^land, it 
wu hoped that a new lepublie might Im> formed, 
oompaf f, liomnireneotm. an<l strongly rlef( iided by 
nature in <'\ tTy din eti<tu. Burr s defeat lia<l much 
todowitli the failure of this project, hut the in- 
dilTerence of the peo|)leof New Eiiirland probably 
more. The strong and general popuhur fettling 
which was arouM-d by the embargo re\ived the 
project IIow many took iiort in it is uncertain; 
they wore probably very few. The whole truth 
is probably < M i ' —'1 i'l a li'tter of ,T<w<>j)li Sl.iry, 
afterward su|ireine court, justice, Jan. 9, IbUS: 
'* I am norr}- to pe rceive the spirit of disaffertion 

in MaHv;i, hu^i its inrrea->'niLr U> -o high a de.Mee ; 
and 1 fear tlial it is Hiimuluied by a dcMre, in a 
▼ery few ambitious men, to dissolve the Union." 
HenryV K tt. r, of March 7, lS(t» (m c llKMtY Doc- 
uments), gins further, and details the federalist 
fmi^mme follows: that, in the event of war. 
"the If'jri 1 itiire of Massachusetts will declare 
lt^( If pcnnaiit iii until a new ciectiou of memb<'r>; 
ill vitc a I < III grrs.<4. to be composed of delcgatt-s from 
the fetleral alales; and erect a se|>anite govern- 
ment for their common defense and common in- 
terest " !!• Ill y'^ a^-' Tl inti«, li<iwi \. r, are u-ually 
only proof that the cuntmry is the truth, aud that 
is probably the cn**> here. It is only certain tiiat 
the B< i oiiiiK of tlie fi rliriir in the ci-ti rii .slali -. 
as given by John l^uincy Adams uud Story, cauM-d 
a panic among the democmtic lemiers, and ended 
the embargo. — Duritii.' tlf war of 1S12 the fed 
ing in New England grew i^iill higher. Ultra 
federallMs undoubtedly UMed language aiming di- 



rectly at secession; the student wUl find a large 
collection of such utterancealn Carey'a ** Olive 

Bnmch," ns cife<l among the authorities. Indis- 
creet references to "the New England nation," 
occasicmal flaunlingsof a flag with five stripes and 
stars, the firing of "New England nalion.il sa- 
lutes" of five guns, and other similar indications, 
when combined with the general discontent in New 
England (see Cokvkrtioh, Habtpord), kept the 
admlnistratton in a dmndc state of alarm. The 
dist iission of si-cessicm in any form by the Hart 
ford convention has been denied by its president 
and secretary: its Jounial shows no trace of ft; 
anrl Mr. fJoodrirh has collected every avail iMe 
]>rof>f to the contrary. It appears certain that no 
such active derign was considered or desired by 
its memlxTs; but a few nf the oiH iung sentenct^ 
of its report are at least f^iiggestivc. "If the 
Union be destined to dissolution, 1)}' reason of the 
multiplied abusesof bad a«lministrations. it sbould. 
if ix»ssible, be the work of peaceable times and 
deliberate consent. Borne new fom of confed- 
eracy should be substituted among thoae atatca 
which shall intend to maintain a federal relatfmi 
to each other. But a severance of the Union bj 
one or more states, against the will of the rest, 
and especially in a time of war. can be jnstifled 
only l>y nlixplute neci ^.^iiy." The r< port cni hid- 
ed by advising, that, if no attention bbuuld be 
< paid to their remonstrances, and the war should 
coiitintii', a new convention should be called in 

ithe foUo^ving June, "with stub powers and in- 
structions as the exigency of a crisis so momentous 
may require " — With the dom-of tlm warof 1^12 
the first iK-riod of the history of secession ends. 
It continued iiinii i'.ent in the doctrine of slate 
sovereignty; but nothing occurred to call it to act- 
ive life. It was ihreatene«l ils u iH>ssiblc nltcrua- 
live to its illegitimate brother, nullification (see 
that title), but was never enforced. Secessionists 
pro|)er in South Carolina hod a contempt for nultl- 
finition, and composnl the •.() called " I'nion par- 
ty " of 1831-S in that state. Indeed. Jackson's 
nullification proclamation was offensive to then, 
as laying down " the tyrannical diK trine ifnt wc 
have not even tl»e right to secede." — II. Through- 
out its subsequent history secesidan is always con- 
nected with slavery or the opposition to slaver^'. 
The right to sen -de, after it hod U-c-n completely 
forinul.iii (1 ))y Tucker in 1808, was asM'rted agate 
and a^aiii for the next tli'Ty y- .r-i. but aUvayg 
as Si mere juirticulurist fonuul.t, u corollary of 
state sovereignly. The most striking of tbcs«\ 
and j>articularly as coming from the north, is 
that of Judge Rawle, of Pennsylvania, in his 
<-onunentaries on the ci>nMitutiou, as cited below, 
in lKi5. " The sece^xion of a state from the 
Union depends on the will of the pcoytlc of such 
^1 ifi ♦ • The state logiiihi! tit i H have oidy to 
jH-rform certain organiral operations in rettpect to 
ft. To withdraw from the Union cornea not 
within tin- L'cneral scojn- of tli< ir drleirnte<l au- 
thority. Jiut in any manner by which a sc-cesdon 
Is to tidw place, noUting is more certaia than Hutt 
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the act should be deliberate, clear and unequivocal ; 
•nd in such case the previous lignmcDt with the 
Union would be legitimately and fairly destroyed. 
• • In the present con.Htilution there is no spe- 
ciflcation of numbera after the flntt formatioo. T t 
was foreseen that there would be a natural tend 
cncy to iiuTt'iise the number (if .states. It was 
oltto kuuwn, though it was not avowed, that a 
state might withdrew Itself. The number would 
tlu-n forc be variable. Src'^^idns may reditu <■ tlir 
number to the snwUest integer oduiittiug cumbi- 
natfoo. They would nmatn united under the 
wnnr principles :in«l re;:ula1ions, anioiiii them 
selves, ibat now apply to tliowbolc. For a state 
can not Ih> compelled by other states (o withdraw 
from the Union, and tlx lefore. if t\vo or more 
determine to rcniaiu united, uithoiigh all the otii- 
en desert them, nothing can be discovered in the 
constitution to prevent it." It is notable that, 
so late a» Nr»v. 9, 1860, Horace Oreclcy upheld 
"the prictieal liberty, if not theabstract right, of 
Mccflsion," only insisting tliat the step should bo 
taken " with the deliberation and grarfty befitting 
fo momentous an is-siie." It is true that these two 
utterances are almost the only ones from a repre- 
•entative northern man after the war of 1819 in 
support of the thiriry nf secession: and that all 
the other utterances which have Ix-en laboriously 
collected are simply the expression of state feeling, 
of «tate opposition to the ann'-vation of Texas, 
the fugitive slave law, and similar nua>ures. 
without any apparent thoui^'lit of ilie ri^lit of se- 
cession which was involved in it. Nevertheless, 
it is i^unful to consider the n <»ilt whit h wonhl 
have followed in lS(H>-('il, if the action of the se- 
ceding states h:id been slow, calm, and tlie evident 
outcome of p. p ilar desin-, instead of ha.sly, vio- 
lent, and the work of the ]M)iiticians. In that 
erent, the issue of the struggle would have been 
pdnfnily doubtful. — Secession came in again 
with Tex;^, whose lndep<iident i\istence was 
itself a brilliant instance of successful secession 
ftom the Mexican republic. As the probability of 
Ita aoncxatifin f:rewstr"n.rer. the lan<j' a u<ii\ in 
advocacy of or in opposiiiun to il grew with it. 
March 8, 1848. John Quincy Adams and a few 
nnti slavery whiu"* i'viue<l an aildress to their eon 
stiim nts. warning thcni that llieanne.xallon project 
had never been given up, and that it would result 
In nnti fully jii.slify a di.ss4»lulion of the Union. 
Through this and the following summer, on the 
other hand, "Texas or disunion" Ihcanie a fre 
queutly expressed sentiment in the south, par- 
ticularly In South Carolina, but this died away a.s 
the 8ucces>i of aOOesation bit-ame assured. Hut 
even this did not drive the northern slates into 
«ny action looking to secession, or a dissolution of 
thr I'nion, tboiiL'h tliis was nnofllcinily 8Uggeste<I. 
In Jauuary, lb40. at an anti-annexation conventiou 
to Bostoo, Wm. Lloyd Oanison urged the call- 
ing of a ^la-isnchus* Its < I invention to declare the 
Uuion dLsM>l\ «.-<l, and to invite otlier states to join 
with her in a new union bjised on the princijdes 
«f the declontioaof iadependcuce. "Although," 



says May, " his motion wa.9 not carried by tlw 

convention, it was n-i eived with great favor by a 
large jwrtion of the members and other audlton, 
and he 84it down amid.st the njost hearty bursts of 
api>1au-^e." But the final annexation of Texas, 
I pi rating against the feelings of the mast thor- 
oughly nationalized s<-< iitin of the Union, was in- 
sufficient to coll forth any dangerous or even 
irritating desire for a dismlution of the Union. 
That was re<^erved for the (piesfion of tl:i' sellle- 

j meotof the new territories (sec \Vit.MOT Piioviso). 
— C(M»PKiUTKm. The theory of scccmion hi- 

! volved the right of any st.ate to withdraw from the 
Union singly; and yet the silent proof of its in- 
hereat fallacy is that single swewion was never 

' attempted, and pinli.ibly never tlioUL-ht of. In 
I H IT Callioun hud eudeavoatl tin.'«uece.ssfully to 
obtain the " co-operation " of the slave st.ites ia 
the following programme: 1, the calling of a 
slave state convention; 2. the exclusion of the 
sea going vtsst-lsof the northern Stales from south- 

i crn ports; 8, the prohibition of railroad commerce 

I with the northeastern, but pot with the north- 
western, st.itcs; 4, the prcM nt maiutcoauce of the 
freedom of trade on the Mississippi; 6. the con- 
tinuance of this interstate vmbart'o system until 
the northwest should be "detached" from the 
eastern states, and sliould unite with the soutli in 
opeitfnf the new territories to slavery. Calhoun's 
pmgramme opened the way, however, fornbdldrr 
ideaof " co operation " in 1H">0, according to which 
a number of slave states were to sece«le in cttm 
pany. for mutual defense, if any prohibition of 
shiver)* in the new territories should be enfon t d. 

I lint the southern states held to the n solutions of 
the Georgia state convention of 1850, declaring that 
the state accepted the compromise of IfViO, but 
wotdd resist, even to sit ession, such anti-slavery 
legislation as thealxilition of slaveiy in the District 
o9 Columbia, or in the territories, or of the inter- 
state slavr trade. There can be no doubt that 
tioulh C'arohna was ready to Steele in IbW, but 
not alone. Her state convention of April 29, 
IWC. declared her right to M-ce«le, but forlH»re to 
exerciso it, out of deference to the w iAhes of other 
slaveholdlng stales, that is. because no other sla«'e- 
holding state w i-hed to w-ce^le with or after her. 
('o <>lM ration was, therefore, nev* r practically at- 
tempted, because of the compromi»e of 18."j0. by 
which the Wihnol proviso was really enforet^l in 
California, hy its admission as a free state, w hile 
nothing was ssid of it in the organization of the 

I territories of Utah and New )le.Tico, and the 
fugitive slave law was accepted by the south as 
a make wi ight. (Si-e CoMrnoMisi '*, V.) Hut. 
though this attempt at secession hy a section was 
unsuccessful, there had grown up an alienation 
betvvc-. n the north and the south wliieh b. ded no 
giKtd fur the future. Calhoun h lust speet h in llio 
senate. March 4, 1890, descrilH>d the manner in 
which many of the niuliitudinons cords that 
lN>uiid the Union tot'etlii r had already snap|>ed. 
Of tlie five great l'bn»tian denominations which 
bad been national in their organization, two, the 
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Methodists and Baptists, bud split into two sf>c- 
tlonal parts ; and the Pre»<hytfTiaii8 were evideut- 
ly close to tbo point ' f ilivi^lon. Political Itnn,!-* 
■were alao strctchcii jiliii>t>i to breaking, ami their 
preservation depend( <l mi the wi]Hn<;iieMs of the 
northern stales to sufisfy the south by not exclud- 
ing slavery from the IfrritoHi's. *' If you." says 
Callioun, vrbo "represent the stronger portion, 
can not agree to settle the great quesUons at Issue 
on the broad principle of justice and duty, say 
so; and let the states we lK)tb represent agree to 
separate and depart in p<-acc. If you are unwill- 
ing we should part in peace, tell us so. and we 
shall know what to do." The last sentence shows 
the remarkable underlying coosciousaess in every 
advocate of seceasioit, of the truth so forcibly 
stated by Webster three days afterward: •' S< ( (•« 
sion ! Peaceable secession 1 Sir. your ey<^ and 
mine are never destined to see that miracle. The 
disnjeujbernient of tliis vn-t eountry without con 
vulbiun! The breakinir up of tlie fountain'* of the 
great deep without rulflinir the surface ■ Peaceable 
■eccssionis an utirr impossibility." (See, in gen- 
eral. UinTED St.vtks. II.. 5.)— This underlying 
COOSciousiH ss, that secession meant war, was for 
•ome time sutTleient to malie any alt42nipt at o]M-n 
secession hop' h ssoAt'aAfe, and no snch attempt 
w.i>i inaile. Inth erl. the south bail In-en very well 
satisfied with the compromitie of 1850; and the 
Impediments to the esecatfon of the fugitive slave 
law (sec Ft-oitivk Pi. wi: T.aws, Pehson.\l Lib- 
erty Laws), while they e.\« ite<l greait diwontent 
In the south, wore not commonly looked upon as 
Tc!\-' iinMe eause for seression. TIiohc final cau.ses 
Were three iu nuinl>i r, with a supplementary 
cause, "coercion." whieh will be stated in the 
next section. 1. Nothing is more noteworthy in 
the extreme southern stales than the sudden de- 
velopment of lafL'e estates, the freezing out of 
small planters, and their emigration after the ab- 
sorption of their property. " In a few years larjje 
estat«« are aeeunmlaled nn if 1)y ma jie " In 
large sections of each state the population con- 
sisted almost wholly of negroes, with the few 
whhes owning or managing thetn. But in all 
these states representution was on the basis of 
the "federal population": that Is. three-flfths of 
the negroes wr re n pn «<'nted. while the voting 
and oJlici- holiling jx-rtaiued to the few whit« s. 
Thus, apart from the natural influence IxOong- 
ing to the wealthy class of the jxipulation, the 
countie-* in the " blaek liell " were practically 
the pic ket borougb.s of the slaveowners therein. 
These thus held far more than their fair shtu^ of 
power In state legislatures nml c<^nventions, and 
in some slates al)^olut( ly cimtmlled tliein. With 
every year, from 1850 to 1860, the power of this 
class was growing stronirpr. and their desire for 
s» (•( -."-ion for the pn>teetiou of tle ir property in 
slaves was not weakened. (See Slavkuy, Iv.) 
9. But there wm still another and much larger 
c!.is« in the south, owning few or no slaves, not 
wedde<l to the protection or extension of slavery, 
but h1gh«8plrlted. and determined not to snbnit to 



oppression, or. above all, to the evasion of a fair 
compromise. The results of the passage of the 
Kansas Xebntska bill (se<' that titled s< rvi-«l to hring^ 
these into the secession progranunc. They had 
never asked for tiu> nbrogatiou of the ^lissourl 
compromise; but, when it had Iteen abrogated by 
fair agreement, it seemed to them an unworthy 
evasion to turn Kansas and Nebraska into fr«» 
strifes by organized, not voluataiy and natural, 
emigmtfon tetm the north. This was tlw class to 

which was adilre-.sed the argumeBt irtllch A. II. 
Stephens says carried Greorgia, tlM luy«stonu of a 
sttoeessfnl secession, out of the Union: ** We can 
make better terms out of the I'ln'on than in it '"" 
8. The Harper's Ferry insurrectioo (see Buowx, 
Jomi) bad a silent Inllaeooe everywhere. Thoea 
who desired secession were active, i>ersevering, 
antl in earnest; thuhc who did not, w«rv ul the 
best negative; for they saw one great chance of 
gfMxl. even in a successful secevsion, a release from 
national a-ssoclatiou with future John Bn>wns, and 
the ability to protect tliemselves from such inv». 
sions by open and national warfare. — With so 
many influences at work In its favor. It Is matter 
for wonder that WM-ession in 18<>(>-<)1 w.is <.nly 
forced tluvugh by the influence of the fir^t two 
classes over the delegates to the state conventions, 
and thai the jx>pular denuind for .S4< e>sinn was so 
conspicuous by its absence that the cunvcntions, 
except In Texas, did not venture to submit their 
onlinances to popular vote. For. in a popidar 
vote, be it remembereil, the " fedend represeuu- 
tlon"disanK»red ; only the votes of the whiter 
went for anything; and the tf^tal vote df the stato 
might very easily show that their noniiuul repre- 
sentatives did wrt ically represent them. There 
must have been an enormous mass of Union feel- 
ing in the south, blind, leaderless, and rcuderiHl 
jMiwerless first by the belief that their primarj' 
allegiance was due to the state, and then by the 
organization of the new national fovermnriit at 
Montgomery, but Still geSldlW ftod beWty.>»IIL 
The threat that secesston would have followed 
Fremont's election. In 1886, was probably only an 
e!( f'tiiinci ring device. When his ele< lion seenn d 
proliabic, Uuv. Wise, of Virginia, calk-d a meet- 
ing of sonthem governors at Raleigh, for Oct 18; 
but only three governors njipearetl, llmv.' of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South L'aniliua, and 
these did nothing. The meeting was of some in- 
flumce, however, upon the northern vote. (See 
Hki'i bi.ican Paktv. I.) I*r>iclicBl secession was 
hardly as yet possible. The alienation between 
the sections was not yet sufficient; and the power 
of the secessionist class over the state conventions 
was nt)t yet great enough. Four years made & 
great difference in both rcsptH t.^. In December, 
1M60. 8cnator Iverson. of 0<-oiLn:>. lurrd the 

siluati'iii in the si ujite thus : There an thr n pub- 
liam northern senatons on that side. Here are the 
southern senators on this side. Bam much social 
intercourse \- tIk n l« !\v( « d us? You sit on that 
side, sullen and gloon>y; we sit on oui> with \n>t- 
tentotts scowls. Yesterday I obsenrad there waa 
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not a solitary man on tbat aide of the chumber 
caiiM' over here, even to extend the civilities and 
courtesies of lUe; uor did tny of us go over there. 
Ifere are two hmtne bodies on tlifai floor, iind ft fs 
Init n type of the fe<'ling that evi<(s in llio two 
st'Ciioas. We ore enemies as much as if \re were 
hostile states. I belicre tbe northern people hate 
t he ^iiuth worse than ever llie Kii^lish in fi[ l(' hnte<l 
Krancc; and I can tell my brethren over there that 
thers is no love lost on th« part of (he south." 
Prom this piclnrs, tite fact is r nn fully eliminated 
that the smithem sennlor^ n pn-M nn d. not the 
•DUthern ix uplf, but It-* slavi-licldinij elfiss ; but, 
even barrhig this defect, tli<- pii turc is well ^v(lrtlly 
of study. With such a tightly stmitad teiisiou of 
internalionnl relations betwtrn the governments of 
the two sections, the real feeliuij of the people waa 
a matter of but secondary importanc-e, and there 
■was but little ne«'d of opi-n threats of seee^iion in 
case of Lincoln's election. Such threatu were un- 
doubtedtjr made, but unofficially ; and tbe queMion 
of secession ['lay il in> f<ii riial jmrt in the < ampaiirii 
of 1860. The whole congress of 1859-61 wait in- 
undated hf threats of seceMlon In the event of the 
election of S<-wnnl as pr(".ident in ls<)0, llu'objc t t 
seeming to be to commit the southern people to 
that poIi< y beyond the possibltity of an honorable 
vrithdnnval. It bus hi i-n asMTtetl that the disnip- 
tion of the deUKMTatie parly, in 1>«)0, was c<in- 
trivcil by tbe sei essionist class for llu' pur|>osc of 
insuring Lincoln's election, and thus olitainiiig an 
excuM> for secession ; but such a design is very 
floubtful. (See Demochatic Pauty, V.) The 
more natural explanation of their course is in tlieir 
hope that the electoral vote would he so divided 
up as to give no candidate a majority; that tbe 
choice of tbe president would thus go to the house 
of rcpresentativea; and that they would there be 
able to obtain the <'lerfion of either I{r< rkint iiK'*' 
or Bell. That their hopes had some fouuUutiun. 
nay be wen from the facts that the oppnsltioii to 
Lincoln, after his election, still rcmtmlled l)oth 
boU!>es of congress ; and that tlie republicans, 
tliroagbout the whole rebdliou, were indebted for 
tlieir majority in congress to tbe voluntary al)sence 
of the southern delegations. — As it resulted, how- 
ever. Lincoln obtained the electond votc-s of all the 
oorlhem and western states, with theexce|itionof 
a part of New .Jersey's vote, and was elected be- 
yond cavil. What was to be the next step in the 
political game ? Wore the southern states to go on 
debating about co-operation, without taking any 
pra< tieal steps toward S4 < ("--ijon, jniiil tin- popular 
impremion caused bj Lincoln's ek-ction hud worn 
off, and his adminisiration was found to be noth- 
ing out of the ordinary? In tliat ( i-r. thcideaof 
secession might u.s well Ih; laid |>ermuncutly on the 
shelf, with other worn-out political stage Annder. 
Tlie sonib'Tii i«)liti( t in rla->< fdt, that, rather than 
give up wtiac tin y hud grown accustomed to et>u- 
sider the only llfe-presrrver of their teetion. or 
father of slavery, they would prefi r to go over the 
cataract with it — > Kevertheless, there remained 
that drssd of tbe practical attempt to secede by a 



single state, which was always the surest internal 
condemnation of the whole theory of setx'K^ion. 
Qov. Gist, of South Carolina^ bad already sent » 
circular letter to the other southern governors. 
Oct. .1. IWO. askinu' ih' ir advice and plans. IIi^ 
Mate, he said, would secede with any other state, 
if Lincoln should bedected; or she would secedo 
alonr. if slic should receive a>stiran( :s tint any 
other slate would follow her; "otherwise, it is 
doubtful." Not otte governor aaswered that hfa 
state would wcnle alone. Floriila, Alabama and 
Mis.si.ssip|>i would secede with any other stale; 
North Carolina and Louisiana would probiibly not 
.s<'re<l(' at all; Gi orgia would wait for some overt 
act. Al tirsl sight, these answers fcecm discour- 
agiag; but there was ho|K' in th<-m. If three stntea 
were oidy waiting for a leader, Sotith Carolina 
would take the plunge, though the gallantry of 
the act is consideralily diminisiud by ihL* prelim- 
inary probing for assurances of support. A move- 
ment begun even by four states, would prolmldy 
.swing the other gulf stales; any atleinpi at "co- 
ercion " by the federal government would bring 
the bonier states; and the ennfoderaey of the slavo 
slates would then If n iiii|ilr)r. — The S>uth Car- 
olina legi.slature, wiiieh cho»e presideniial elu lors- 
until 1868, was in session to choose them. Nov. 6, 
IRfiO. and r< mjiined in v, <^;on nntil LiiK oln's elec- 
tion \Nas as-ured. It then called a stale conven- 
tion, made appropriatioBsforthe purchase of arms, 
and adjourned. The convention met at Columbia. 
Dec. 17. adj<»umed to Clmrleston, on sccouut of 
an epidemic in Columbia, and tlu re uuaninunisly 
passed the following ordinance. Dec 20 1 " We, 
the people of the state of South Carolina, in con- 
veiilion asscniMi d, do declare and ordain, and it 
is hereby deelarcU and ordiUued, that the ordinance 
adopted by us in convention, on the 28d day of 
May. in tlie yr ur of our Lord 1788, when-by the 
cuuatitutiuu of tlie United Stati-s was ratified, 
and also ail acts and parts of acts of the general 
assembly of thisstai«' nitifying amendments of the 
Kidd constitution, are hereby n-jHiiied ; and iliat 
the Union how subsisting between Bouth Carolina 
and otln r slates, umler the name of the United 
Slates of America, is hereliy dissolved," On Iho 
24th a declaration of causes for secession waa. 
adopted. It a-cnpitulated the arguments in favor 
of state sovereignly an<l the right of secession, and 
OKsigiusl as a caiiM.- for immediate se<es.sion the 
general hostility of tbe northern states to the S4>uth. 
as shown in their union underasectionnl party or- 
ganization, and in their n-fusjd to execute the fiii^i- 
tive slave laws (see Personal. Lidivkty Laws); 
and it concluded with an Imitation of the closing- 
ptirairraph of t he declanuion of Independence. On 
the Mine day the governor by prorlumation an- 
nounred the fact of secession. Having adopted 
ordinance* to enforce the existing laws of Ibe 
L niled States for the present under state authority, 
to transfer to tbe legis latum the powers hi ! tto 
exercised by the federal government, to make the 
stale ready for war, and to appoint commissiimera 
to fonn, if possible, a permanent govenunent for 
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all the states which should sectide, the couventioD 
adjomiMd, Jim. 9. 1861. The actioD of the state 
tht-n wises to rclato to stvcssion, mill falls under 
other heads. (Stc C'onkkdkkxtk Statl^^, Re- 
BELLioK.) — The action of (;< iu-;:iii coint s second 
in importance politically, if not chronologically; 
for the rank, wealth and iM)»>itioa of the state 
would have made its persistent refusal to secede a 
mdst annoying bmke on Uic aeceasion proigniinmc. 
The legislature called a state Gonveiitfon, Nor. 18, 
IVfiO, and the whole slrii«:j:le took place on the 
election of delegates. There was hardly any denial 
of the right of secession ; but a stroni^ state paiiy, 
under the lead of Alexander II Stephens, warmly 
denied the adviiiiibility of i>ecv^iun. The conven- 
tion met at MilledgevlUe, Jan. 17, 1861, and on 
the followins: day. l»y a vote of 10," lo 1:10, de 
dared it tu he the right and the duty of the state 
to sectHle. This really settled the question. Jan. 

19, the formal ordinance of sect-vsion was adopted 
by a vole of 30b lo trt>. In order to maintuin the 
position of the state, every dele<^ite but six signed 
the ordinance; and tlicsc six yi<'lded so far us to 
pledge themselves to the di-fense of the state. After 
IMisving the other nwessjiry onlinances for a trans- 
fer of powers from Hut federal government to the 
legtHlature. tlie eonveotion adjourned, but re-»s- 
semhled in Savannah, March 7, and on the 16th 
ralilied the confederate coubtitution. — In ilissis- 
«ippi the convention was called for Jan. 7, at 
Jackson, anil pa-.-e.l an ordinance of sece>'-it)n on 
the 9th by a vote of b4 lo 15. March SO, the cou- 
federate constitution was natlfled by a vote of 78 
to 7. — In Florida the legislature iia-^sed the bill 
calling a convention. Ihc. 1, IbCO, und the con- 
vent i<>n met at Tallalia-ce, Jan. 8, 1861. Jan 10. 
au urdinunt of -< ( i -- iuu was passe<l by a vote of 
03 to 7. — lu Alabania the election for delegates 
was ordered by the goM mnr ^see Alabama), and 
the convention met at Moulgomery. Jan. 7. 1801. 
Jan. 11, an ordinance of .secession was adopted by 
a vmJc (if 01 to 39. March 13, the confciierat'e 
con.'>lilution wa!< ratified. — In Louisiana the legis- 
lature, Dec. 11, 1860. pass«l the bill calling a con- 
vention, and it met at IJai-in noiiu'e. .Ian. •,*:{, 1801. 
Jan. 20, an ordinance of .Hece.v>ioii wsis adopted by 
« vote of lis to 17, and on March 21 the confeder 
ate coiivtitution was ratifletl. I.oni^iana was the 
only original seceding state in which the i>upulur 
vote for delegates was a close one. It is stated at 

20. US for. and 17,290 aiiaiiivt, imimdi ite seces- 
sion. — In Te.\as, sece^^ion wjis fuiced through 
with great difficulty, and altogether as a revolu- 
tion. The governor refused to call an extra ses- 
sion of the legLilaturc until, early in January, 1801, 
he f(»und that steps wi re being taken to call it to- 
gether without his authority, Ue theu summoned 
It for Jan. 22. But this gave very little time for 
the pa^Niire ctf a convention hill, the elec tinn of 
delegates, and the meeting of tlie convention. An 
entirely tmofflcial call was therefore issued, dele- 
gatcH were ele<-ti'd. !in<l the convi iiiiun met .at .Vus- 
tiu, Jan. 2d. Feb. 1, au ordiuauee of Mrc«ssion was 
pawed by a TOte of 166 to 7; but. •• the oouTea- 



tion itself was entirely without any basis of law. 
the ordinance was to be submitted topopular vote^ 
Feb. 2:J. The legislatun-. Fel. 4. vali<lated the 
convention, apparently with a view to ovci riding a 
I>ossib]y adverse popular majori^. The p<^p;i lar 
vote was reported to the convention as 8-1,794 fr>r 
the onlinance. and 11.235 against it. But even 
before the |)opular mtitlcation, the convcntloD had 
appointed delegates lo the confederate congreaa. 
Feb. 11, and the federal troops in the state had 
been captured and paroletl. The confedemtc con- 
stitution was ratified March fti. One week before 
that day the convention had Glared vacant the 
otliee of (Jov. Sjiin Houston, who had shown no 
inclination to favor the convention or its purpo.sus. 
— These seven states. South CaroHna, Mississippi. 
Flf)ri(la, .\labania, Genr;^ia, I,f)in'siaiia and Tev.ns, 
were the original seceding slates; and the details 
of their action seem to show that the first three 
named were the only oiit s in which con vi Tit ion 
action n?prcsenteil the majority of the while voiers. 
In Georgia and Louisiana the result was due to 
the lack of any abiding principle in the unionist 
representatives for resistance to the earnest ]>t>dy 
of secevsionists; in Alabama, lo the control of the 
convention by the southern portion, or "black 
Im U "; and fn Texas, to tberevolutionarv action of 



the secessionist jmiHi iri.iii'^ 



The- 



msiderations. 



however, are not of much practical importance, 
for In all the states unionista andseoessionlsta alike 

acknowle(l'.red ilie abstract right of sec<'s>s5on, the 
citizen's paramount allegiance to his state, and 
tlie uncoDMltutiooallty of " coercion " by the fed- 
eral govenunetit. The secession of even a sjnude 
state, and au attempt to coerce it, would therefore 
have brought alN)ut the seecvsion of theother states 
named, as it afterward did in the cases of .Vrkon* 
sas, Tennessee, North Carolina and Virginia.— 
CoElK ltiN. It is noteworthy that originally the 
most extreme particularisu had the least objectioa 
lo the coercion of a state by the federal gnvvm* 
ment. In writing lo MonnM-, .Vug. 11, 1780, Jef- 
fers4)n sitys : "There never will he money la the 
treasury t i II the confederacy riiows its teeth. The 

states must s< e the HhI: perhaps it mw^l In- felt by 
some one of them. * * Every rational citizen 
must wish to see an effective instrument of coer- 
cion, and should fi*!ir to si-e it on any other el- 
euieut than the water." Ami still more fully, Aug. 
4. 1787: " It has been so often said as to be gen- 
erally helieved, that congr<"-s liave no power hy the 
conlcdcmliou to enforce unylhiug. for example, 
contributions of money. It was not nece»sjiry to 
give ihem that power expressly; they have it by 
the law of nature. When two parties make a 
compact, there residts to each a |K)wer of com- 
IwUiug the other to execute it." This was the 
genemi ground on which the democratic tnembers 
of conjiress. in IsOl-.l, while still holding the con- 
stitution to be a "compact," voted for the protie- 
cutton of the war. Tt may also explain the reasoo 
why both the Virginia and New Jersey plans in 
1787 (sev C'ONVK.\TU>x or 17b7) included a power 
toooeroediBQbedientataiea; andw^UadiaoBaad 
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o liters in the conventiou wished to glre Ufc fed- 
eral gorernmeot m afawlate Teto on the le^inln- 

tion of state irdvcrnments. to remove the ncecNvit y 
for any forcible "cuvrcion." — Either of thcM.- 
plans would haw been hazardoua. Madimn him- 

jii lf sail! fh it '"tlie of force npiinst it stiiti- 
vouUl liMik more like u decluralioii of wnrtliannii 
infliction of punishment, and would prol)al>ly Ih! 
c'onxiiU retl bv the parly nttaekeil as n divsnliitioii 
of hU previous coiupaclti by wliich it niicht be 
bound." This expression, justitied as it i>i by com- 
fiion seofin, has often Ixen <iuoted as u condumnu- 
llon of " coereion." But it must bo noted that no 
.sucb " use of foree a<;ain8t a stale" was ever author- 
ized by the coiwtitution. That hutnuneot gave 
an indirect and far safer power of ooerdon, 1. in 
the ease of states, by extending the [miwi i of ilic 
federal Judiciary to state laws involving the cou- 
stniclion of the constitution (we Jcdiciart, I.); 
and by <:iviiii: the power to < mnpel individuals 
to obey the federal guverniueut in any conflict 
with the state. — Nevertheless the opinion was 
str:injr»'ly pn'valent in l'*60 B1, that, bceause on 
^r«vs had no power to " e<KTce " a state, si-i ession 
could not Ih" interfered with. Tin- simple>t ariru- 
ment for this view can Ik; found in President 
Buchanan's nies>i4ige of Dec. 3. INJO. It was 
the inain cncnura^'mcnt to 8(>cossiun by a sin;;lc 
state; it was announced again and again by the 
border states during the winter of 1860-61; and 
the ronstu>u>ines< of its general existence threw 
the Lincoln administration at first altogether up- 
on the defenslTe. (See Bordcr States, and the 
names of their .states in tUtall ) It was not lui 
til the popular uprising in tiie north hud taught 
the adminlstTation what states it coidd rely up- 
on, that the fetlcnil government was eneoiira2:i*<l 
to begin the work of ctK n ion by t xcreising its 
power to execute the laws ami suppress inMirrec- 
tion by means of the nrnn <l militiu. From that 
time coercion look the form of repression of indi- 
vidual miistance, the federal government iirnoring 
the action of the state as entirely ultra rin/i. 
Thin in the form which coercion took in its first 
Operation in our history, the " force bill " of 1838 
(see NvUitnCATioN), and wliich it must always 
take. If a state should see fit to form a treaty 
with a forriirn ]>o\vi i-, tlie frdi tal govemnu-nt 
would ignore such action, and would compel indi- 
viduals to Ignore it alnn. by the umof the courts in 
cases of niihl resistam i-, ami of the army nml navy 
in case of ref«iKlanc« by force. This process of 
" coercion " could hardly be better stated than In 
a pamphlet cited bdow, by Gov. IT. A. Wise, of 
VirgiuUi, publLshed in 1k*)9, though aimed ul a 
very different object. He supposes the state of 
Vermont gnuluully eomint: to forcible rwistance 
aguin.st the ex«t\iiion of the fugitive slave laws, 
her Mate ronvcution makin.' I lie nrre«t of a slare 
felony, and her magivtrates and oSin'ra rcsiftiing 
the fe<ieral writs of hahtn* eorput by forre. ' • The 
preHid<'nt nMi>t lh< n (ommanfl a suf1'.< i< iit fon <- 
of the army or navy or militia of the Uniteti 
Sialai tt» OTtmnw the rabaHioa and Ifcasoui and 



I that would not be aU. The jailor and judges 
' and governor of Yermont, and all persons guilty 

with them of rebellion a_'aiiist the faithful cxi-cu 
tion of the laws of the United Slate:}, would have 
to be arrested and tried according to biw, or, if 
tlioir resisf.anee was serious enough to re(|uiri' it. 
to bt- slain in battle of rebellion against the laws 
of ihe Union. And I am sure, thai, if civil war 
should thu- Ik- lirouirhl on to battle and rarnagi-. 
ev»TV patriot and iov< r of the laws wouUl nuirch 
to the order t)f coercing ii state, to compel her au- 
thorities and her people to obey the supreme laws, 
to lay down their weapons, and to renounce the 
state laws and ordinances commanding their reln-ll- 
ioo." — Voluntary sccesKion bad resJIy spent its 
force In carrying Georgia, Alabaim. Louisiana 
and Texas with it; but it relied on eairyimr the 
other slave slates with it on tlic plea of resistance 
to coercion, when President Lincoln shotild call 
for troops to enforce the laws. In two of then> it 
succeeded fairly: .\rkau»as passed an ordinance of 
secession May 6. and North Carolina May 80. (See 
tlnivr sf.nfes.) In VirL'iiiiu and T< i)ni"-'-«^'. anotlier 
plan had to be udoptid. The eonveniioii. whih? 
nominally snboiitting the onlinanei> of sect svjun 
to iwipular vote, first fonned "military leagues" 
with the confederate states; confisleriite troops at 
once swarmed over their territory: and under their 
auspices the popular vote became a farce. In this 
way Virginia's ordinance was ratified Msy 28. and 
Tennes.sti'8 June 18. Hen" the current sio]>p(.<|: 
in Maryhtad, Kentuclty and Missouri much the 
same plan was tried as in Texas, but it was a fail- 
ure. (S<f' thi'^e states.) In Delaware alone of the 
slave states, secession seems to have luul no advo- 
cates. — The United States supreme court has 
finally decided thai the onlinanees of Mce»-ion 
Wen- entirely void, and that a state government 
steps out of its sphere when it undertakes to or- 
ganize arme<l re'ii>tance to the federal government, 
lleconst ruction by congress tloes not seem to lia%'e 
been founded on the notion that the ordinances of 
wti-ssion had .so far taken the states out of the 
Union a.s to require their readmis-sion, I)Ul on Ihc 
theory that tin- slate governments had either been 
vacati'd by the fault of the individual ciiiM-ns of 
the state, or had been sefaeed upon by usur^K-rs; 
that in either ca.se the reconstruction must be un 
der the authority of the federal government; and 
that individuals who had been guilty of treaw>n 
were estopped from objecting to the methods 
which congress might sec fit to employ. (8«'e 
RBCoifSTBrcTioH. I.)— Flfttlly, the suppressloii 
of the do<'trini' of secession by force has estab- 
lished the jKiIitical existt nee of the nation, as dis- 
tinguished even from-'''' tiie states. Ii has done 
M>. not by the facts that all the n eeding stales, In 
their new ctmsiitutions, expressly disavow«'<l any 
right of M-ces-sion. and declared the primary alle- 
giance of the individual citizen to be due to the 
Unitiil Stales; but by the higher fact that the na- 
tif>n has plainly exprt-s^ed and stieees-fully en- 
forced its will in the nutter. For the future, ail 
men are heuiid to take notice that it It the nation 
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that wills that there should be state governments, 
not •tales wUch wUI that there should be a 

gOTernment. Tho ulfimafo results of 
ion in this way no man cun forx'St-e. (Sec 
IYatiok, III.) — The theory <>f IIhj riirlit of seoes- 
aion will be found in Ccnt/'s l{>jiul/iic of Jtepub- 
Uea ; FowUts SfCtional Coiitrurfrxy; 1 Calhoun's 
Works, 300 ; 1 Tucker's J!'.irt''('>ne, Appendix, 
187 ; 1 Stephens' War Between the State*, 495 ; 
Rawle's Commentaries on M< Chnstitution, 802 ; 
Applelon's Aniiiiitl Cydnpadin, 1861, 614 (Davis' 
Heasage of April 28). The study of 3tr. Fisher's 
theoiy of "constltutliHial secession," by amicable 
agreement between X\w fedonil govern nu nt nnd a 
aeoediog state, will also be found interesting and 
pvoAteUe: MO Fbther^t THtAvf OmsMuMMi, 
160, 167. (Sfc Statk Sovkreionty, III1 Soc 
also (I.) authorities under Hkw Esol.khv Vsiok, 
mod ALBA3nr PiiAir or UmoN; S Elliot's D«bate$, 
276. 27S; 1 Benton'n DffxtU* of O'tigrtM, 172; 4 
Jellersun's Vbffts, eUil. ia^i. Ill : 1 von Hoist's 
VinUtd 8tate$, 196; aathoritics under Kentucky 
■Rksom'tionp ; 8 JcfTerson's Workm, edit. 1880, 
894 ; 2St houler's L'nital Stater, 192; Quiucy'8 IJfe 
of Qnincy, 206, 210 ; Adiims' J)>jeumentt Belating 
to NevD Enffland Federali*m (see. under index. 
"Northern Confederacy"); 4 Upham's Life of 
Pickeriii'j. T)^; 3 Sjiurks' Writings of n^mr, rnfur 
Morris. 319; 1 Storj 's Life of Story, 182; 8 Kilos' 
FrdUy Register, 262; Carey's OUte Bran^. 7th 
edit., 416, 449; Hunt's Lifr <f Liniir;.*t»ri. :M6; an 
thorities under Convkntion, UABirouD, uud 
NvixmcATioM: (II.) 1 ^rcdesr'a Ameriean Oam- 
Jfirf, im. May's AiUi f^lmrni C<>nfirt. .320; 2 Ben- 
ton's rUirty ' y airs' Vicm, 613. 698, 733; Cox's 
Bight Tmnin Confrrm, 188; 16 Benton's JM,itts 
of Con^riM, 4<>3, 41") (Calhoun's and Webster's 
81>eethi>. Manli 4 and 7. ISSO); 2 Ulmstcd'.s Cot 
ton Kiiifjdout, 1.">S; (III.) Nil (iluy's Ontbrtak of Re- 
Mlion ; 1 Dniper's Ciril War, 438. an* I 2 tiiid. ; 
Ji'irhixnan'* Administration, 1(»M: Grefk-y's P'Mit- 
in, I T'Xt Ilx'ktf 1860. 170; Mt Pherson's' /^.i/i/<'r<// 
JiuOorj/ofthe JltMlion, 2; 2 Stephens' War Between 
J7is States, 812; ifM., 671 (South Carolfaia decla- 
ration of ISfU i; 2 .ItlT. TM.n'.s Work)!, edit. 18:», 
48,208; II. A. \Vi«e s lerritorial (iotcrnnunt, 108; 
BotU* Ortnl RrMtion, 90ft. 200; Brownson's Amer- 
ifitn Jl(jiii!i!ii\ 277; Storj'''^ < '"in .n' nfurim on thf 
(Junatitittion, cilit. 1838. § 859; MuUord s Hui 
lifim, 884; Goodwin's Xaturol Bmoryef Seemkn; 
Hunt's TTteorg tf Our y tfi nni FriKUw, . 

Al.K.\.\NUEU JuiUiSTOX. 
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SEMIKOLE WAJI. (See Slavxbt. XL) 

SENATE (IX U. S. History.. This name Is 
given«to the smaller of the two branches of the 
state leidslaturcs, but. when used without dbtlnc- 

tivi- ili-Hoription, usually nfi-rs to the sm.illiT of 
the two housi'S of <'«>nstret>H. (,Sx> CoxuRKtw, 

HovBB or BunuMaiTAnvBs.)— In the oongnis 



of the confederation there was but one bouse, and 
each state bad an equal TOle In H. (SeeComsD- 

KKATioy, Articles of.) There wa.s some effort 
in the convention of 1787 to continue the arrange- 
ment of a single house, but it found no iufiuentini 
snpjvirt, except from Franklin and the "Jer>*fy 
pluu, ' and was abandoned. Tlie greatest ditHc ul- 
ty, which seems very slight now, but was almost 
insuperable in the beginning of the convention's 
work, was to find a different basis of existence for 
the two houses. It was comparatively easy to fix 
the membership of the house of representatives 
by fair proportions of the whole popuhrtion of tlie 
country. (Sec Ai'i-ortionment.) But ii was 
then veiy difficult to hit on anjr radicallj different 
task for tlie senate, whleii ahould be tatisfaetofy 
to all concerned There was no dilTereut class, hs. 
in Great Britain, from which to select a house of 
lofds (see that title); and the formation of a smidler 
house, on the same ba.si8 m tlie other, would have 
ended in tlie establishment of two housesi. both 
controlled by procisdy the same ideas, and the 
loss of all the advantages of two hoiiM*s. — The 
same difflculty lias attended the fommtion of Htate 
senates, inui has Im cu met then by the division of 
the state into different territiwial units for the two 
houses. (See AssEKBLT.) The convention of 1797 
hit upon a simple and natural basis for thes4 n.-ile, 
and formed a body a« efficient in practice as it is 
apt to strike the imagination of an obeeirer fa- 
Yoralily The .senate is ccrtaiidy the most ditrni- 
hed and impressive part of the American consti- 
tutional system, unkaa we exc^ the supieme 
court Hut tills Itrilliant success of th«- eonven* 
tion iiiufet not blind us to the fact thai the couvun- 
tion itself gained it blindly, or was forced Into it; 
that it was the product of nr) ^in'jlc clear de>i>ni 
or desire; and that it was due to the gniduul and 
unwilling oompromLse of conflicting purposes. 
(See Convention of 1787; Compromhws, I.) If 
the sc heme of tlie senate, as we admire it in its 
linal form, had been offered to the convention in 
the first place, it would almost certainly not hare 
received a single rote. — The "Virginia plan, when 
flr>t intnxliu t d, provided that the >ciiate. without 
OS yet giving it a name or defluiug its powers or 
term of office, should be dioaen by the house of 
r< preventatives outof apiDper number of {tenons 
nominated by the state legUatures. Pinckoey's 
pUin proposed that it should be chosen by the 
houK" fronn residents of the various states to 
siTve for three years; that the senators from 
New England, tbc middle and tbeMMilhern states, 
>hovdd constitute three c-la-ses, to <z<i out tif otfice 
on sue< < svive yeai>; aiul tiiat the ^ nate should 
have Mile i^Kiwer to declare war. make trcilleikap>' 
point forei>ni ministers and judges of the supreme 
court, and diride territorial disputes between the 
»tat<'s. Hamilton's plan pnijxfsed that senators 
should be choben by electors chosen by the people* 
of esch state in election districts; that they ibould 
serve durinc ctx^l l>ehavior and that the K-natc 
should have the iH>wer to declare war and a|^ruve 
treaties and nppolnlmentf. The Kew iwmj pbui 
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prorided for no senHte. In the dehaio three other 
plans of selection were brought up: 1. by the na- 
tional executive, out of iKniiimitions by state legis- 
lature?.; 2, by the jxioph'; uinl 3, by the state leg- 
iblalure^; and the last wna adopted unanimously, 
June 7. Ail yet it was not settled whether the states 
Were to be equally or proportionately represented 
in the senate, the small states urging the former 
plan, and the laige aim» the latter. This quos- 
tko, on which, said Sliemuui, of Cbnnectlcat, 

everythiiii,' (IcpentUNl," cmiiic up June 11. A 
notion that each state have one vole was lost, and 
another for im>portioaate representatkm In both 
l>ran(lii"< was carricl, the six " laru'e states" in 
both cases voting against the five " buiall states." 
Ott Uw nexl dkj the term of wnstoia was fixed at 
acven yean. June 13, the committee of the whole 
rqwrled that the "second brunch" wiis to be 
choaen for aeven yeen bgr the state legislatures, 
acconnng to the population of each state, and to 
bf paid out of the national tn-asury; its meml»erH 
to Ihj Ht least thirty years old, und to be Ineligible 
to ofllce under the United Slates for A year after 
the end of their term of ofBce. The constitution 
of the senate, in its first fonn, was thus completed; 
and though it still lacked a name, the words ' ' S4>n- 
«te" and "senatorial" were fretjuently used in 
<lih:itc, — The npurt of the cunnnittce of the 
whole as to the computtilioa of tlte setiate wiut 
adopted by the convention, June 94>S5, except 
that the term of seven years wa- rhanged to six. 
The convention was then brought face to face 
with the alMmportaat question, the rule of rep- 
resentation in the senate. For days the deliate 
went on. The five small states. Comiiciicut, New 
York, New Jers<'y, Delaware and Maryland, knew 
that they would be outvoted by the six large states 
in the end; and t\ motion was made. June 30, that 
the president of the convention write to the execu- 
tive of New Hamiwbirc, asking for tbeattcndoocc 
of that state's delegates; hut It was voted down. 
Dr. Kninklin pro|i(>Mtl that each slate have an 
equal representation in the senate, wiiii a vote on 
money bills proportionate to its ahare of taxation; . 
but this wa>* not emi-iilend. The lar^e st.Uc<* 
were determined to have a proportional sliare of 
the senate; the small states were equally deter- 
minetl to have an equal share The <lel>ates grew 
iinuMially warm, for this t unvt niiun; and one of 
the Delaware delegates went so far as to declare, 
that, if the large «lates should i>u>h the m.itter to 
an unjust ivsue, they would disv>lve the eonfeder- 
alion, und tlu'n "the soudl OOes will thid .some 
foreign ally, of more honor and goixl fuith. who 
will take them by the hnud and <lo them justice." 
The temper of the small states rosr ,so high that 
the matter wax not pu.sbcd to nn is^ue. It was 
settled by compromisf, and the e<jual repn^scn- 
luliou <»f the -t it's in the senale was the n >ull 
(See CoxruuMiiiEs. I.) — July 14, the hu-ge status 1 
made • fresh effort to apportion senator* among | 
the slates in nuintier^i varyintr from one fnrUhiHle 
Islaod and Delaware to tivi- fur Virginia, or thiriy- | 
dx la all, but it wm voted down. Durii^ the I 



debate, Elbridge Gerry threw out the idea, which 
was afterward adopted, of allowing the senators 
to vote ;x-r cupil'i, instead of by stiites. From 
this time the large states yielded, and the equal 
stale repri-sentution in the senate wiis secure. The 
line of division still existed: the small tilate.4 usu- 
ally endeavored to throw as much power as pos- 
sible into the senate, while the large states did the 
same in r^pud to the house of reprcscutativea. 
But the struggle was now most temperate and 
amiealile : "tlie little states had gaiind their 
point." In the report of the committee of detail, 
Aug. 6, the name "aeoate'* was formally given 
to " the SI < i>inl hnmch." Its composition and vot- 
ing ;>rr cujiiui were Just as in the linal constitution, 
except that there was as yet no vice-president to 
preside over it. (See Ei.KCTOiis, I.) Its jxiwers 
were very ililTerenl: it wna to make treaties, ap- 
jKiint amlmssa«lor8, judges of the Mipn uie court, 
and commissioners to give final uud coiulusive 
judgment in territorial disputes between the states 
(see Territories. I.); but it hud not yet the pow* 
er to try impeachments, confirm the president's 
appointments, or alter or amend money bills. 
The iiilriKluetion of the electoral system, Sept. 4, 
brought with it, as ]^art of the plan, the power 
of the senate to try imiteachments, and the func- 

tioiis of the vi( (• pre-iilent as jin sjduig offleer of 
the senate; but, in case of a failure of choice by 
the electors, the senate waa to choose the presi 

dent, leaving the viee prr-sideney to the oflier JXT- 
son having the highest number of electoral votes. 
The next day aniAher report from tlie committee 
of detail gave the senate power to alt( r or aim-nd 
money bills. All these new provisions weri' adopt- 
ed in the next three days, except that the election 
of the president was transferred to the house. 
The constitution of the senate was not further 
altered, except that the provision was unanimous- 
ly added, Sept. 15, that no state should be de- 
prived, without Its consent, of Its eqtuil atifhage 
in the senate. As a rouirh summary, wf may say 
that the f uodamental idea of the senate was brought 
in by the compromise of July S, and that It took 
almost eom|»I< te shaix-, its it now stands, % \>i. 
4. Alterations at other periods of the couvuu- 
tlon were comparatively unimportant ; and, since 
the adoption of tlie eonstitution. its pi-i\isions 
with regard to the si tiate have never bei.ri altered, 
except i»y giving to that IksIv, in !H<>4. the choice 
of the vice president when the e!e( tors failtd to 
clKHvse. — In the form which il linaily look and 
has siiK-c retnineil, the senate is a body composed 
of two members from each state, voting /wrf/i/nVa. 
In 18(>3. Tucker said, of the number of senators, 
that "it is not proliahle th.»t it will ever «xceed 
fifty." Tlie number is now (lbS3>scveaty -six, from 
thirty-eight stat«-«. TTow far this may be increased 

in the fulUlr ( .itl U"! even !m» gU^^Sl•d. It is IniC 

tliat there are but eight available terrili>ries re- 
roalttlng (see TBRBiToaiBS): but there are many 

indirfilions tliat theproc«-sH of forming mw states 
may be turned to the division of old states. (See 

SiattB^U*, under Svats SovsBBMurrT.) Sena* 
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tors are to bo nt lca<»t thirty yonrs old. nine years 
cilizciLS of tilt: United States, and inhubitauls of 
the states for wliich tbey are chosen. They are 
chosen by the state IcL'i'latures for six years; and 
congress may at auy lime, by hiw, nialic R'iiula- 
tlons, or alter fitatc regnlatitiu'!. as to tlie manner 
and time of their election, but not as to the place. 
For many yearn there was hardly any tield for 
political niatxruvre move fertile than thi>< of the 
choice of scDutors by the legiMlaturcs. In some 
states senators were elected hy concurrent rote of 

the t >v<i liraiiclies of the lei^islatiire; in ntlicr^, by 
joint couvonlion; in others, a concurrent vote was 
first to be tried, and then, if necessary, a jofait 
conventiiin. In all the states then- were chances 
for intrigue which were not neglected. A parly 
majority in one house would refuse to go into a 
joint convention in which it was certain to lx> 
beaten; or would resign or absent tla-insolves. 
(See. for example, INDIAITA.) One of tlu* most 
curious of these manoeuvres took place in New 
York, in IS'.Ti. (S. e that state.) Finally, the act 
of July 2'). 1860, regulate<l the manner of election. 
Each houNc of the l^;ish»ture is to vote tira toce 
for senator, on the Tuesday following Its orpmi 
lation. On llie following day the hoiH<-i are ti> 
hold a joint meeting. If it appears tliat iho same 
person has received a majority in each house, heis 
elertrd If not. the joint meeting is to tJike nt 
IcoMt one cica tuce vote a Jay during the session of 
the legislature, until some persmi idudl receive a 

niajnrity of all the vote-^ of the mcctinu'. !i niajorit}' 
of each house being present. In the cum" of u va- 
cancy (K-curring diuing the session of the legisla- 
ture, the same course of proce<lure is to b-.-irin on 
the Tuestlay after the notice of the vacancy is re- 
ceive<l. If a vacancy occurs when the l^slaturc 
is not in .se-sjon, the constitulion empowers the 
governor to fill it by api>ointment until the totjis- 
hilure !n«Tt<. — Wlicn the lirst senate was onr ui- 
izcd. ten states were represented. May 14, litiO, 
they were divided into three classes: one of six 
memln i-^, til./ other two of seven cacii. One 
member of each class then drew lots, the class 
drawing number one to serve two years, number 
two to S4 r\e four years, and num!>er three six 
years. The cluss*.* were so arranged that no two 
aenaton from one state fell in the same class. As 
the otlier tliree >!:it( >i sent s4'nHtors tliey were as- 
signed by lot in tbr same way, a blank being .so 
used as to keep the ( Iu-m s even. As the terms of 
the classes expired, tlii lr successors were electe<1 
for ^ix full ynirs. Squalors fn)m new states are so 
assigned as to keep the three classes nearly even. 
Thus one- third of the ccnatc goes out of otUcc every 
two years; but there is never any complete altera- 
tion of its membership at one time. Theoretic ally, 
it has been the same body Kince 1789, in spite of 
the iieriodlcal chunf!<ps in its cnn<titnent elements. 
This [MTinanenee si « 111-, frMinili,. drlviti's of the 
convention, lo liave been iulendetl mainly to give 
foretga nations a sense of security as to the trea^ 
pinvernf the Uuitcfl States hut it has had im 
portuul inHucBoes in every direction. — In li^is- 



' lativc matters the senate holds an equal rank with 
the house of representatives (see, in general, CoN- 
OHESs); it may not originate Uils for raising rev- 
enue, but it may propose or concur with amend- 
ments, us on other bills. IlsofHcers are much the 
same as those of the houie(eee IIor^E of Kf:j>rr 
SEXTATn'Es); but it has no such binding code of 
rules of order and debate. In place of them it 
relies on the "courtesy of the senate." wliiih 
the older senators of all parties unite in muin- 
taining; and vi^ielous graduates from the house 
of n'i)resentatives are rapidly chilled down to the 
orthodox temperature of debate in the senate. 
The vice-president presides, but has no vole, ex- 
cept in case of a tie. In prcsidiii-j. he is but the 
spokesman of the seuate, and is exiHs ti'<i merely 
to express its will, or In doubtful matters to call 
tipon it for ati expression of its will. He ad<tr»-<i-«'s 
the nu inliers ojily as "'wnators" — a Itrief and 
impres-sivo m<nle iiilroilu< itl by vice-president Cal- 
houn, instead of the form previously in use, 
" gentlemen of the senate." (For the succession 
to the presidency, sc-e KxECUTivE. V.) — In addi- 
tion to its legislative functions the senate has pe- 
culiar executive and Judicial charaeterlstics. wfairfa 
grejitly increast- its diirnity and importance Its 
power lo confirm the president's nomiimtions ia 
fully treated elsewhere. (See ComnsM AT109 bt 

' THK SkNATK. TKNfllK OF OKFICE.) It sitS RM a 

court to try imi>eachmeul;s preferred by the house 
of rcpmentatlvea. (BeelMPKACBimfTa.) Ithaa 

the power to advise and consent to tn-aties nude 
by the president, and they are not valid until M> 
ratified. (See .T.vy's Treaty.) It is even held, 

1 on troofl autliority (see Curtis, as ciltd below), 
that the senate may propose a treaty to the presi- 
dent; and this interpretation is certainly rather 
unusual than strained. In transacting its execu- 
tive business, the confirmation of nominations and 
treaties, the senate acts in 8<*cret. Many unsuc- 
cessful efforts have been made to make these de- 
bates public. — The senate chamber Is In the cen- 
tie of the north win.; of the capitol at Wa-shina:- 
ton, and its simplicity of appearance luumonizes 
well with the proceedings of the senate. The 
senate committees are forty-two in numlx-r, the 

I mast important iK'ini;, as a fe^eneral rule, tlie com- 
mittee on foreipn relations.— See 5 Elliot's Debatet 

' (index imder i<< iniU): Th« FrtlernU'xt. lii Kvi ; 2 
Curtis' Ilinfftrij of the C"iiiititutitm, \\~ land also 
index under Snatr); Story's Commtntarit*. ^ 
6*18. 1199 f.. 11.; Ponrv's Manual of tfit- Srnatti the 
act of .July 20, 1U66. is in 14 SUit. at Largt. 

Alsxihpbb Jommoii. 

SEBOBAIIT-AT-ARMS. (See PABuaicnt- 
ABT Law.) 

S1!BQBATIT, was bom at nifaidd* 

phia. Pa.. I>ee. r». ITTlt. and died there, Nov 23. 
j 1852. He was gnuliuiU-d at Princeton, iu 17W. 
was admitted to the bar in 1799. and was a fcder* 

alist confrre-vman IHir. and 1S27-9. In 
1 he was the whig candidate fur vice-president, ami 
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WM defeated. (See Wbio Party. I. -. Ki^ectoral 
VotBS, Zn.) 1I« tras agniu in coogreas u a 
wbfg* 1887-Al. A. J. 

SBKTIA, Principalltj of. A •emi-sorerpi^ 

ptatc, till- yonni,T^t im nilu r nf the Enniji- in fam 
ily, to use lUe cxpresMua o( an English i>ublici.st, 
formed of a part of Ibeold Scnrino empire founded 
by D<nit lian Xlw Stro::;:: in llic foiirtt ciilh cciiliiry, 
the iliMni nilM riin-iit of wliioli fullowi-il mioii after 
tho tli-.iili of iiiai priiic- (i:«>6). After the fatal 
diiy of Kov„>vo (i:|S!t). whu li j^avr d tin- nay for ' 
the siihjcc lion of thf (UlTcri'iit Slavt- states of 
Turkey in Em , the Srrviiins acknowltilsod 
lhcm»elvc8 vassal <^ of the Ottoman p(jrle hy virtue 
of porticuhir aKrct'iiK'nts, the tenor of w hich re- ! 
calls the capitulations t-onrluilrd aUotit the same | 
time between Turkey autl MoUlo Wolladiia, and 
which miccecdcd no better than the latter !n pro 
f< rliii;; the natimial indcpendenfe. D. [u ivid of it.s 
d**poU4, or native chiefs, Scrvia was gradually rc- 
doced to the condltfon of a simple pateMie, until 
the day wlu n. at tlie Call of Knru-Oeorge and 
3Iiloch, it rtMc in inam afainst its oppre^iors, and 
akNte, without other aid than hs courafe and the 
diplom;i1i<' uvsistntKV! of Kti-- la, fon i d, after tweu- 
ty-two years of li;,dit and n< .;otiaiion (1.S04-182G). 
the porte to restore to it a pari of ita former rijiht**. 
In IS'JO the ndditional act of the convention of 
Akkerinan (Oct. 7). continued three years* after 
by the Ircaity of Adrianople. raised Scrvia into a 
tributary prtucipality of the Ottoman \wni', with 
the privihpefi of au in<K"|x-ndent internal admin- 
istration. — These i^rivilepes were stated and .spe(!i- 
tie<l in a llaUi-tlUtif ot Sultan Mohmoud, dated 
Aug. 8, 1830, which fixed the limits of tho new 
state, and m-OL'iii/rd. l»y a l»riit dated tlie same 
day, Miloch and hisdcxcendauta foa*vcr m kniaze* 
(prince*) of Senria: a title which had been unan- 
Imoii'-ly conferred ui>oii the liln r itor tlirrc years 
before the Sorvi;in grand »koujH-htiiu$ (national as- 
sembly). A looond ffatH-nMr^, pmmutgated In 
IV-<-einlMT. ISIlH, frnnu'<l the o'lsdir, or S rvian 
»laliite. in sixty si.x articles rehitive to the i;ovi rn | 
ment, adrainiMrution. finances, etc. — The riizhts 
and immunities derived from these Jlittix/i, rif* 
rwfivwl a new sanction hy the treaty of Paris of 
18>'»6, wiiich aholished the protectorate that linvsja 
bad established over Servia, substituting for it tho 
collective f^uarnntce of the contractiiiff powers, 
and stipulated, at tiie same time, for the neutnility 
and inviolability of the S rviau territory, as may 
be seen from articles twen t y ei L-ht and twenty-nine, 
word. .1 thus : ' Ari Tlie i rin. ipalily t.f'Servia 
•hall continue to dein-nd upon the sublime porte, 
In eonformity with the imiierial JIattit which fix 
am! ilrfiTininp its ri:_-hts niid immunities, plaei ij 
henceforth under the eolleclive ^uarautre of the 
coDtnicting i>o\vers. Consi-quenlly. the aforesaid 
principality shall prf-<Tve its iiidi [» nd< nl and 
national iidtnini-traiion, a« well as full fn nlom of 
conscience, le^'i^l ition, commerce and navj.;ation. 
Art. 29. No amietl intervention shall take place 
in Servia without previous agreement between 
IM VOL. nt. — 45 



the high contracting powers," — The situation of 
Servia, stationar}' during the reign of Alexander 
Karagc<irgevitch (Septemlx-r, 1842, to Dttember, 
1858), was improved lioth externally and ioteriuUly 
in consequence of the revolution which called tho 
( )!>rciir)vitchs to the throne. In lsr.2 the Tui kn 
conscnled to evacuate the fortre.si<!S of the Danube 
and the Save, with the exception of Bel^de. 
Semendria and Chabat/. which, in turn, were not 
lonj^ afterward restoretl to the Servians (ISB7). 
Two years after (July, 1809). the ovHnti waa abol- 
i-lied )iy the ."kxi^t^hdiui, ami r«'i)Iactd by tho 
constitution which now rules Servia. — I'ulliicttl 
Stiitf. It result.s from the pn-cedin^ thi^ Scrvia 
enjoys exactly the name riglits an a stale, and is 
placed in the same position toward Turkey, as 
Hotnnania. Like the latter, its > . n murnt and 
admtnititnition aro oomplclcly independent of tlie 
RUiterain i>ower, to which it is only oblijied to pay 
an aimna! tribute of 4, (MM) Turkish pur>es. It fur 
nishes neither troops nor money in time of war. 
It preserves its national !!n^ of tricolor tmndb with 
the arms of the princii»ality emliroid< red in relief 
(a Held of gules with a crosa of Hilver, strewn with 
four labrea, and surmounted by a crown)* md 

maintains at Constanlinople. like MohlO-WaUft* 
chia, an agent or resident (k)ijj"U ^(at<l)accrcditedtO 
the |H>rte. — ,1 rt a niul Pi^puUttioa. The area of the 
principality is estimated nt 4!>..'»(iO sipiare kilome- 
tres. It forms tive grcitt territorial circumHcrijv 
tions, divide<l, for administrative ptirposcs, into 
seventeen departments (eighteen with the city of 
I3el<niide), subdivided into sixty arrondis.semcnts, 
comprising 1,190 commune*;, of which forty are 
city communes and 1,150 arc rural communes, 
with 0.800 villa^reH. —Tlic population amounted, 
ai iordiiiLT to the census of isr»0, to 1 ,21."»..')TG, an 
foUuwt): Servians, l,Uo7,&40i native Wullachians, 
127,89S; Jews, 6,880; and Bohemians (gypsies), 
2.'), 171. The doinicileil foreii:iiers (H.DftO) an; not 
included in tliis nunilier. — (Jocernntent. The 
government is a constltttiional monarchy, hered> 
itary in ili" family of Obrenovitch. Th" jiriiM i-, 
or kuiiu, with the title of most serene hiirlme^ 
as well a-s thet/o/^tnu of Roumania. exercises the 
powers and enjoys the prcn»j;j»livej* »levolvin;j upon 
the sovereign in cnnstitutioual btiites, pnniudgiites 
the laws and ordinances, appoints the pubUcoffl* 
cials, commands the mllitiuy forces, signs agree- 
ments and treaties, and alone represents the nation 
with foreiirn powers. He govenis with the aid of 
respunsible ministers. The number of ministerial 
departments, limited to three by the otulas of 1 888. 
w is raise d to seven by the law of ixrd, interior, 
tiiiances, foreign affairs, juKtice, public instruc- 
tion and worship, war, puMic works. Tlie prince 
shares the legislative jviwer with the national a>- 
.sembly (xk'tnpeMina). There are two kinds of 
sknuprhtinoM : the ordinary skouprhtlna, which 

a-^i inM. s ei.( ry yi ar, and the i.ifr,ii>rifi in n/ or 
j:rand skoujit htiiia, conv<iked only in ( eriain i-.x- 
ceptional and flx«Hl cases. The ordinary skoup- 
c| It in a is compos* ■(! of reprewnlativi-selecteil by the 
i nation, and of deputies (one-third) apiioiuted by 
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the exfTtiiire power. Every tax-paying Servian 
is an elector at tweut j-one yean of age : every elect* 
or pKjtog thirty finuies tax Is eligible. The oon- 

atltution irunranfi'cs to \hc f ilizf'ii»* cqiiiility l)efore 
the liiw, individual iilH rly, religious lilicrty, \ily- 
ertyof thi> press, and the aboHtlonof confiscation. 
— A'linim'jifrati'on. Tlu' departments (okrfniji.') iire 
administered by prefects {itatcluiluik), the urron- 
diMeracnts b|7 •uhprtf ects appoinie<l by the gov- 
ernment; the communes by A:/n^/:r» elected by the 
inhabitants, and fulfllHng both the fimction.s of 
mayors and justices of the peace. — J>i»tict\ Just- 
ice is administered: 1, by a court of appeal 
(Belgrade), divided Into three chambers; 2, by a 
court of nppf'iil nNn sitting at Belgrade; .3, by tri- 
bunals of first resort sitting in chief townii of the 
departmeols: 4. bj ntral coints, established from 
tfane immemorial in e;u h ennimune, and com- 
posed of the knteU and two u.s.sesiior8. The Jury 
system was tntrodnoed In 1871, but only for cer- 
tain cas<"». The proceedings iM-forc all the tribu- 
nals arc public and oral. The death penalty is no 
hmger Inflicted in political ofTenses. Moreover, 
It Is resorted to only in cases of premeditated 
murder. The duration of the punishment of 
forced labor or of imprisonment can m i i \ i d 
twenty jeon. — PubUtt InHruOion. Accordiog 
to published ofilctel accounts, there were In the 

principality, at llie end of the sehol:i^tir year 
1870-71, 4^ communal schools, which furnish 
only elementaiy Instroetlon, ei^teen establish- 
menlsof 84rondary instruction, one aeademy (Px l 
grade), composed of three faculties (law, science 
and phllofloipby); la an, 805 estabHslnnents, at- 
tendnl by e7.T«l pupils (10,978 in l^fil i, which 
is only an average of 2i to every UK) inhabitiuit.s. 
But it is only just to remark that Ix fore IKV) 8er- 
via did not poss«'>s a single st^hool. and ilm? in- 
struction was so far from l>eing general, that the 
two foundiTs of Servia's indeiwudenee, Kara- 
George and Miloch, did not even kuow how to 
read. Instruction in oil the schools Is gratuitous; 
primary instruction is, in a certain inr!i'>ure. obli- 
gut4>ry. — WitnAip. The prevailing religion is the 
Greek Cnlholte. All other creeds arc fn-^ Iy pro 
ft ssfd. The Si rvi:in chun h is autneejilcilic (.-lu- 
touomous), thai is, it governs iti If, entirely in- 
dependent of the ecumenical patriarchate of Con- 
StanthlOple, by a synod f oini>i.-i i! of the an h- 
bishop of Iieli.'rade, nutru|H>liiau of Servia, and 
three dioci viiii bishops of ChatMtx, X<'gotineand 
Oujifa:''. The fotir dio<'( si s tog»'tber eonfrun<-<l, in 
1871, 8T9 chureln v iiud chapels, with 742 i>ri<-^t>, 
and 48 monasteries, with i:V> monks. The biviiops 
are chosen by tlie synod and confirmed l»y the 
prince. The mctroiwlitan is appointed directly 
by the flm««l — /i,t,ri.^il I\<htti',un. The prinri 
pallty mainiaius olUcial relations: 1, with the 
Ottoman porte by means of a Servian rhirrfif fTaf- 

fnirta n\ Constantinoplr; 2. witli tin- L'uiir.int. c- 
ing powers (Fninrc. Austria. Great liritain. Italy, 
Prussia, Russia) through the medium of agents 
and consuls gcni ril 'if fbi^c powtrs iicmilitiMl 
lo the prince at iielgrade; tt, with iloumaola, by 



means nf the Servlail agency nt Bucharest (1818)^ 
and the Rounumfaui agency at lieigrudo (186^ 
The prlnelpality also sends a del^^to the per- 
manent river commission of the Danube, estab- 
lished by article seventeen of the treaty of PariK. 
— MUitary Force*. The military forces are com- 

' posed of two distinct elements, although each 
completes the other: the ttanding army, which is, 
properly speaking, only a collection of the organ- 
izations of different sorts; and the militia, the 
orgjmizatlon of which resembles somewhat that 
of the Prussian landwehr. The first, which is re- 
cruited by lot, does not exceed 4,000 men. The 
second, composed of all the citizens from twenty 
to fifty years of age who do not fnnn part i f tli.- 
standing army, is divided into three chisses or 
ban*. The first ban, formed of men from twenty 
to thirty years of agBi has nn eflTcctive force <rf 

I :iil4 men, infantry, cavalr}' and artillery, divided 
into flvc commands, or e0l«>di«s.—fftoaiiM. There 
an- few countries In which t!ie finances are ad 
minisfiTcd wiili more wis<loni than in Servis. 
Almost all the budgets show an excess of reoctpta« 

, Thus the budget year 1870-71 showed an excess 
of receipts of francs, out of a total of 

14,809,242 francs. The principal sources of rev- 

i enue are the direct taxes (7,661,300 fr.) and dw 

I cnstoms (8,808.2M fr.). Among the ezpendtturea 

(1 J, «.*)«,()!»<! fr.) figure the general s«Tvices of the 
j ministries for a total of 10,765,090 francs, the civil 
Ibt of the prince (504,000 fr.). the tribute to the 
Ottoman port*' MM. 0^7 fr ). the dotatioB ©f the 
legislative bodies (168.461 fr.). etc. — CbmaMrtir. 
The value of the imports for the fouryean 1808-71 
IMrcs<'nts an annual average of about S.'j, 000,000 
francs. The average of lheexi>orn for the Karoe 
period was 20,430.100 francs. lu imt<. in conse- 
(pteuce of the extreme abundance of c. ri als, it 
rose to 3J<,tMK),000. The principal articles of ex- 
pirl are : hogs, cattle, wool, liid< s, tallow, suet, 
brandy (plum) and cereals, which, until 1805. Ag- 
uj'cd among the articles of import.* 

A. Usicm. 

* Thr indcprodence of ScrrU from Tnrfeejr waseita!b1MiBi 

hj artJclp thirty-four of thr trriity of Btrrlin. Kiiptrd July IS, 
tXTH, and wan rolnnnljr prodstmed bjr Prince <dow Kioto 
Milan St iiii<i cH|iitAl, Auk. 1878. — The revrauo uf herrim 
U dfrivvd cbKll.v from dirrct impoati, Including a i^icni 
r.'ipltJitioo tax, cla^'itj ^l w to rank, (icruihition and lnruni« 
I if <-arh tndlTidnal. hikI whi* h in al•l•Fti«^'d. In ! be first ln«Uiirr, 
on ttii' ■lift' n'Cit cnininiinr* or jiarifln-s Ttu- ljudi.'rt for ItM 
i- ,1- f .lj. tt.; rr».-iiii>". Xl.aW.OXI; . x|.t-iiilit»M -, jEI.T.1 uI». 
■•'I' Miij'.: !>rr;ilii«; and bi-iii;; nii iip n-.^ i f n » : . in 

! t(i' mil" -tit of t>M;, .■*•»«)'. I r Ihf l-n v^ I." > >'jr. Tbr ir.-r-;.**' 
■ ulxwit " ;nu') in Ihr I T'- i)iiit:iri' i* rliv llv iln-- t.r U.- < x 
|>< ii"< » urn il iti rt-i'ix-'i'i 'I' l.' ' T^ uii iii ntv on tli- < f r 
ni. Til- nation. i' a. t>l i- ilmut 4;r...V>t.(iM,i3,r*H\0ie 
t». ir.i,' inr ifrvd for ilu if w riiilwiij ^B' l>.'raii<--Vnini*), Ibo 
ill' ii'-l niii| .Tnmrii/ itrm < f wliirh, diirliij; flfty yvAT*. it t 
)!■ r I til ; t'1 '•'»'' f'>r u K'ltiTv li«in, tn n pay the wai mjul 
•■:t...ii; t-<>,i«»i 'ill'- M IM--:a: iii.il tiWiK*) Inciim-d in l«*t.' 
!.) (> iv tli.- 1 .11111- i f ill'- ili-iiilii-Tlt«<l Turk- in till- ai.iH t«l 

I jir'i»i!;' - TU'' ml' r- -t anil i Xi>fii««i> oil till' <1> til mo 
C11'<."" ill Itii- hii.I." • fi.r l-^s^ — Th'- ft.inilitij: nrr fv . >-r 

' ■ 1, ' n (V ;»-:iCi- f m'tui;;. I - ''.Tti' ni' n - iiifniitrv . .irt : I t ry • tii.-! 
ni'i r* iiii'l < iv.ilry. It. -ul'-" lip !-!iin<lii,i; iinny. l!i- -» ■• ilf 

I niiliiiiil niiiil'/i ; •■•iiImI ■■n;'!]! r. ui 1 ssi;_ tin- totii: w nr f 

1 of Hcrria aoiountMi lo MO iMUaiiooa, with itKMM) mmataaU. 
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SESSIONS OF CONttBiaS. (BMOomum 
Snnnnw.) 

SEWARD, William II., vrm Iwni at Florida, 
N. Y., lUj 16, 1801, and died at Aubura, N. Y , 
-Oct. 10. 1878. He waa graduated at Union in 

is.'d iiilinitte*! to the bar in 1822, and enu n d 
politioil life as an "aoU-maaon." (See AsTi- 
ilAaoxBY.) He waa • member of the state Muate 

1830-S4. and, on tlic union of tin- variou-i flcment.s 
o( oppotiiiion into tiie wliig piuiy, be become its 
•caadtdata for nofemor. Defeated fn 1884, he waa 

-elected in inas and l^tn. in mtO, he hci-ame 
United !>ti»tes Muaior fvoni New Vol k, and at once 
bccHinu the most prumincnt of llio anti-slavrry 
wiiigs. Ifi' li!\<i oiLMiii/cd a faction of his own 
way of tliiukinf: iu tlie slate, in opposition to the 
Fillmore, or "C'ilver gniy." whi!::^, and aeema to 
have believed that hu would finally be aft mccvf»- 
ful with the national party. The attempt was a 
failurt-; but Sewanl's K|Hfehtt8 iu the senate m;ulc 
him the ocltnowiedged leader of tlie new repub- 
lican jMu-ty from ita flrat organization. In one of 
them, he made the Murtling as-ortioii that tlit^ri' 
waa a higtier law in politics than the constilutiou. 
But the vigor of his Bpcechea had made him a dan- 
pirou"* candidate for a new party; and, altlmuirh 
he confidently ex^Ki-ted the nomiuatiun for the 
presidency in 1860. it waa given to Llncofai. Kev- 
ertheless, he Ixcame Lincoln'^ secretary' of state 
in 1S(U. and sirved until INIU. (See Alakama 
Claim?^. Hi < oNsTm cTiox.) See Baker's Life of 
W. If S,irtirii: Welles*' LinctAn and S-imnf; (' 
F. AUamii' Muiwrud AMreta on Seward; Juukim . 

TUm mmjltM 810 olBcm, and mmoc aoo picoM of arlillftjr. 
TIm annjr to, bowwrr. b<Hog rcorgMiizcd on Ibe Uvmun •jr*- 
tna. By Ihi- m-w law fvrry ablr-bodiMl H«tvUui will b- in 
tlMarmy from hi<« twentieth to lilii flfitrth rrnr. At twt-nty 
h« «llt«Ti for two yrrtM tho n-trnlar nrinjr, af^>Twnnl pn»«liiK 
into the iwcr»f uiull hi? n «i Ii-ti hi* thirtii iti y. ar. Krnm 
tbilty to lllirtjrHM'vt'ii 111! in in tin- flr»T-< U.-ji niil:iia. ami fnnu 
thirty •»Ptl until flfiy in tho .in<l-< la»< imliM i. Ttn' in 
fantrr will hjiv ■ lUii • ti ti et Imi,.. «n'l ili.- i iv ilry two n j;!- 
mrtitf). Ttli' tni il « ir fore- « ill li • l.V> tvit t ili< .1:-, wl:li IChI.iIIO 
mm. SiTMi liu l. in IHKi, s {Mipiilutioii (,f ne arly I.TSO.iJiO. 
The Inhritir ait« nr.- alai>>-t iTitiivly SIa\( «. tln'T irkifti |«i(>u- 
l.itjMii ;|i • frrritory ( -<j i irf ini; «i n< .j ;ir. d from Tiir- 
lii-y t>y \\w li- rlin (n nty liavin-,; mjui'ly ■li-;ii>;i' :ri "l. TIuti' 
•re tlijin Jcwk 1 whu ti.iT.> mufb of th"' r. mmon . i^f 
thf C'lunTry in ih ir h i:i>Im. TIh' L'yyi-y (xipulalion, r. li>i-tiit>il. 
U I'lmiri,- t.i th ■ 1 iiltiv;iti.;n of Uk- Um-I, i n the ftJvnntaKiHJUs 
U>nn« f ff r 'iI t<. th. -n l>y tli" j;ovi nini.-nt. - Tho p-I:!!*- ix ili- 
ridiTl ■ntii twi-'iti iirir r<iiin"i> *. In n li.M in S-rvia i» ulmmt 
ll)'l«-(xTiiI' 111 of til.' |i,i*.ri:iri li of CiMi-t iiitiiio(il,', Tli' n* «rr 
• l»(til 1^1. n»l H .ruin ('lUiiilii ". cliiilly .mtij.rl. of Aii«trin- 
lliiiiiriry. iiU I It 4»t I'r..' -l int-. TJ|.' > x- • — of birlhi- 
tm r .1. j;ti« tm ..J t,, |r,;iv. ill tsnn, jin l I.> ;i in InHJ. 
~Th. rli.-f tri.l. Mf S. rvi.t I* with .V'l-tri i. II -1 l. x, >Thh 
tint i.i-iniry, ix" r -markiit al>.Vf. cnaiin. n in) inti nourae la 
matnJy cnrn.-(l on with Franci'. the I'liiidl M;iti_-9, Torkey 
•ad Koiininnia. Th.- lotil Imports ar-' olBci illy valnrd at 
about £^,rtii,im. ami tb.-. Ti»on» at con«ltl« r:ihly lew, mainly 
I.> nii>l frf.ra An-rrl« an'l Ti;rk< y. Live animaU »re tlM> 
«hipf arti. l,. of . T|H.rt. particularly pirn, which aro k^pt 
In cimntl«-«- ti. r.l-, f. .-illijjf oti the acoruK wliirh cover thf 
gmood for nii;. ». Ij»rj^ qn.mt'rii-* of rrn-«I», hli|«i» aiwl 
INUiMa. %rf al»o cuviriiil. Thi- 1 ommcn ial n-»o«rc«-« of H«t- 
Tto are a» yet wholly tin(leTclop<>(l, cbii-fly for waut of road*, 
bat a railway fmui Biltcrade U> VraaJa la bat^f eoaitniClMl. 
ThM at* I,I7I> aiUaa Of tel«in|*.-F. M. 



Ovixrnors of yete York . 007; Savage's Living 
rMBAtelHM JfeA. 404; W. H Sewaid's \VorkM. 

AlKXAMJKU JoilSSTOK. 

SEYMOUB, Horatio^ waa bom in Pompej. 
Onondaga county. New York, in 181J, studied 
and jiracticed law for a time, and was elected 
mayor of Uiica in 1840. and member of tlie legis- 
lature in 1841. He there bccameone of the leaders 
of tho conservative, or lun.ker. d( iiioi rats. 
porting Gov. Bouck's admiui«lrutiua. In llie dem- 
ocraile dtnenatona which followed, he took no 
active part on eitlier >ide, and, in 18.50, was unan- 
imously notuinated for governor by a united con- 
vention of all the fact ions, and waa beaten by about 
300 votes in a poll of about 4.')0.fXX). In IXIS, he 
was again nominated, and was ele< led In 18">4, 
be Wiks again the regular candidate in ilie " scrub- 
race " of that year, and waa defealetl by Clark, 
the fusion (afterward republican) candidate, by 309 
votes. Id 1 SI I J he was again elected governor, by 
about 11,000 UMijorily ov< r Wad-worth, republic- 
an. (SeeDKAfTs.) Hi^ piirty oriiirxlow, together 
with Ills ni "lrr;itr jind com iliai"! v cinir>e, had 
long luuce made him the recoguizi-d leader of the 
New York democratic party; and the Incllnatkm 
toward him Bpiead until, in istJS, the national 
convention nominatetl hiiu, agaiiinl bis owu desire, 
for president. He was defeated, and has since 
refu'«ed to take any active part in politics. (See 
De.mock.vtic Pakty, VI.) S<e Savage's Jiepre- 
unf-iruf Mfu, 4'2S ; Jenkins" Oaternon of yete 
Y'Tk, TlW ; C'roly's Licts of Sci/mour and Moir 
(ltS6t*>; McCabe's Sryntour {\m6). 

AiMairomt JosmraK. 

SHAY'S BfiBBUJON. (See Cokfbdiba- 
TioN, ABncuB or.) 

SHBBHAN, Ma, was born at LaBcaster. O., 

May 10. lsj:>,, was ailinittetl to the har in 1S-J4, 
and entered political life as a whig, lie waa a 
repttbUeaa c o ngre ss m an from Ohk>, 1855-81. and 

United States senator, 1*^61-77. He then liccamo 
M.'crclary of the treasury under Hayes, ecrving 
with such brilliant succeM that, in 1S80, be was 
one (if the thne leadinu' c iiididatcs for the rcpttb- 
lii aii proidenlial nomination. (See Uepi iti.i< an 
Paktv, IlL) See Sbemwn'k SdeU Bpudi.s and 
Bi^fortM, A, J. 

SHIMONOsiu INDEMNITY. The town 
of Sliimonos^ki commands the iuutow simiLs 
leading into the Inland sea from the sea of Japan, 
which, at this pfiint, are alwiut a half mile wide. 
On June 23, 186;i, iu oU-diencu to ordcn from the 
mikado to close the straits, the clansmen of ChO- 
shiii tin d mi the .\ni( riran steamer Pt ndtroke, but 
without iujurj' to the ve.->el. Ou July 16, by or- 
iler of the minister of tlie United States, Capt. 
.M< I>",!/ of the United States stcamdiip Wy- 
omjii.', aitiu ked the liaileries, and Mink two vc»- 
s« Is m'S)reil utnler them. Fren« h ami I)utch vcs- 
•eia. being flrod on, also shelled the batteries, the 
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French wtth a landing force destroying one of tlie 

redoubts. On Sept. 5, 18ft4, a combined squadrou 
of one Aiiu riruii, nine Brilblj, three French and 
four Duti'li ships of war, with 208 guns and 7. 500 
men, atlaeked the forts and destroyed them. The 
Anierieau jM>rtion of this force consisted of the 
eiiarlcred steamer Talviang, willi one Parrot gun, 
commanded by Lieut. PvarBon, w ho had 2ob men 
under him ; the expenses tx in^' in all 1cm than 
$35,000. The allied rcincseulatives Ll;ii:iu<l from 
the ahOguD'a govcnuueut, at YeUo, compeusuliou 
for dama^ done, f490.000. or |140,000 apiece to 
llir Diiti 1>, Frciicli and .Vniericans, (uit of llic " in- 
demnity " uf $;J,UOU,000, to bo divided among the 
four treaty powers, makinf? the abai« of Oreat 
Britain $64.'),0()0, and of each of the otlicrs sfiTsri.- 
OOO. The bill pre-M nt<il lor damage to I lie IVm- 
broke (loss of time, frcii^ht and im-sseugent) was 
$10,000; the furtin r claim for •'annuities to dead 
and WOUnde<l" of the Wyomiug.iiol being allowed. 
The iast installment of the indemnity was paid to 
the treaty powers by the mikado's government in 
TOkiO, in 1875. This " Shimonosf^ki Indemnity 
Fund," defHwited in tlie treasury of the I'niteil 
States, amounting, in 1882, with inl«r«»l, to more 
than double the origim>l sum, has never been h|> 
plied to iinlilic u^r, the whole husincss Iwing l(N>kri! 
upon, aa it indeed waH, as iniquitous and extor- 
tionate. A bill authorizing the return of this 
money In ,T:ip:m, after dcdurtinsj a .small |mrt of 
it for the otiicers and men of the Wyoming, has 
lepeMedly passed one house of ooogress.* 

W.E.O, 

SHINTOw We shall improve the space at our 

command by outlining the features of pure Shinto, 
the indigenous religion of Japan, which has ex- 
erted so greatapolitical intluencc upon the empire, 
which is so entbusiasticaily studied by Anglo* 
Japanese scholani, whteh has given rise to a large 
porli'tii of nioilt rn .lapimc^' liti ralnro, including 
the finest works of erudition in the language, 
which fumiiihes the basis of some vigorous imjIcuv 
irs HLMiiist advaucing Cliri-iianity. and tlie orig- 
iiul iicriplureH of which Imvc been denominated 
by Basil Uall Chamberlain "the earliest authentfc; 
and coiuKcti'd literary i>rodu< t of that large divi 
sion of the human race which lias been variously 
denominated Turanian, Tartar and Altaic, * * 
even pntoling by at least a century the most 
ancient c.xtuui lirciary composition-, of uou-Aryau 
India — The pure .Japanese term for the native 
religion U Kami no3iichi, the Way of the Gods; 
or, Heliui n of the Kami. The later and more con- 
cise Cliine!.c term. ShintO (>'A/h god. and /.'( d<K - 
trioe, I. e, , theology), was invented to distinguish it 
from the Way or doctrine of the Chinese Mire«. or 
of Buddha. T" in Slum" is the same u> the Tan 
of Lao-tse, or Tuui.sm. It swvoh no longer doubt- 
fol that the Japanese islands were peopled by a 
race from noctheastem Asia, who made their way 

•flinoe tUi srllde wm written, the laOaiafir bas tea 
paid, but paid wtUMOs latnert. 



from the continent through Corea, long before 

I^iuldhism entered rhiini. or bi fore Chinese cul- 
ture had greatly iutlueucetl the nations aruuud 
the Middle Kingdom. The invaders found on the 
soil the AinAsond other IrilM's, w hom they subdued 
as the}' moved northwardly and w cstwanlly. Tlu-y 
obtiuued ascendcuoy, not only by their pufurior 
arms and prowess, but by their fetiches and relig- 
ious beliefs. The political order establUhcd by 
the couiiuerors rcseniMciI feudalism, and of the 
many shrines, eslabUsbed upon the allotted landa 
by the victors or their descendants, for the rev- 
erence of ancestors, some attaim il trn al eiiiineiire 
and renown. The iuvmlers profe^ed to have come 
originally from heaven, and so called thcmselvea 
the heavenly ntce, and llieir nncestors the heaven- 
ly goil«, wlule their scrls or comiucrcd people 
were the earthly race, and their chiefs the earthly 
gods, — Until the introdui tiou of writing from 
China, in the fourth century, the prayers, odes 
and traditions of this essentially ancestral cull 
were handed down from mouth to mttuth ftnd 
were not committe<l to writing until the eighth 
ci'iitury. Upon the introduction of Buddhisin. in 
5od A. D., which served to spread Cliinese Hteraix 
culture, the superiority of hoth the religious ai^ 
till liii l uy fornus and ( isles of India and China 
were so apparent that uative devdupmeou were 
smitten with paralysis, and. Instead «l originating. 
thepf o]>lc borrowed wliole.sale. Ancient Jaj>;iu- 
ese civilization iiuiy be compared to the woodea 
caiflsoas, on which modem engineers build thrir 
lofty towers of liridtre masonry; for soon after the- 
Kojiki (liook of Aucienl Records) 711-12 A. l>., 
and the Nihongi (Chronicles of Japan) 730 A. D.. 
were completed, idl that was peculiar to ancient 
Japan was rapidly overlaid by Chinese instiiuiious 
and culture in every department of human activ- 
ity, and the old features of national life and faith 
faded from view. In 927 A. D. the code of cere- 
inoiiial Ihw, Eiiirishiki, was reduced to writing, 
though in reality it conlaiius a ritual older in many 
portions than the historic period, which latter, 
in the light of previ ut historical resean h. can not 
probably be stretched beyond 4U0 A. D. — The 
Kojiki ptetures creation as evolution out of ehaos, 
in which matter cxiMed In-fore intelliginco, the 
tirsl inijurfcctly formed laiugs t>pringiug lilu^ 
sprout-s from the warm nuid, and arriving at oom- 
pleii'd s|)iril and form only after successive stage* 
of advance. Japan wus the firnl create*! land, and 
the first pair, luinogi and Izanomi, furnished the 
Japanese archipelago with everything needful, 
and populated it with gods, men and animals. 
Heaven and earth were still uniteil, but grjidually 
a separation took place. The most famous ciiiid 
of the dlvhie pair was a daughter, who became the 
-nil. Iler grandHin, NiniL-i. w i^ ^ nt from heaven 
to uirth to subdue the turbulent inhabitants, who, 
in muliiplj^g. became rebellioua. Descending 
from the skies to mount Kiri^lnma in Iliutra. Kiu- 
shiu, he subdued hia enemies, and his graudaoa. 
Hohod<^. bom of a dragon mother, aet out on a 
tour of oonqiwat, and fijdaf Ida aoal of gonO' 
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It near KiOlo, bwame the first nnka<lo of Japan, 
ht/lng, many centuries nftiTwunl, c-unonizeil us 
Jinmm TfiinO. By an cdiol of llic I2'.k\ niikailo, 
3Iulsuhito, proinulgiilcd Dec. 15, 1872, thcdutf of 
Jimniu'.i accession to the throne was flxeil at 660 
B. C, so that the Japanese year correspoodiDg to 
1888 A. D. is 2543(1 of the Japanese empire. The 
mikado is tha^ the pernonal ( ciitn- of the SliintO 
relidon. which cooaista in the practice of the vor- 
^hip of ancestors, of the sun and other forces of 
iiatiiif. of the ptwls of grain, of the trees, of the 
-watercourses, of the roods, and of various local in- 
Huences. Even animals, trees, swords and Jewels 
von-, in tlie j>rinii viil cult, calle<l Aviwu', and thus 
■deidcd, though uut probably worshiped. Some of 
the kami were evil, some good. — The Japanese 
mytholoin^ is abundant, fanciful, extravagant, and 
far from iK-iug hiuiuonlous in itn statements. Three 
cycles of myths are dlsllngmshcd by >Ir. Cham 
berlnin. having their origin resiK-clivcly in Kiu- 
cbiu, Yamatoaud Idzumo. All thcdehiesof Shinto 
were om e men, and the chief of them arc now 
worsbi|)cd by the leading noble families of the im- 
perial court as thetr ancestors. It f s to be noticed, 
that while ideas or tixpit ssions from the Chinese 
clastiics arc to he detected in the Kojitti, the ancient 
litnrgies are in pure Japanese. In addition to 

tlu--i- innimint nts of tlir ari hale '^prcrli. sptfial 
prayers and hymns are still cumpoi>cd on great oc- 
casions, a notaUe Instance being that tn KJAto, In 
1S68. On this occu-ifn the mikado t<Mik an onth 
to form u parliumcut for thcdi!>custsion of national 
nffairs, and the most solemn invocations were 
mud' to ilu- Heavenly 0(k1s to ratify the august 
vow w hit. li iK-t imic the foundation of the new gov- 
«nuuent. Yet, notwithstanding its impressive 
ritual. Shinto, in comparison with Buddhism or 
the Ryst«'m of Confucius, lacks dogma and formu- 
latitl codi*; teaching nt> ethics, unless reverence to 
tlM dead and tmqucstiouing submiasion to the mi- 
kado's win may be called ethics. Most of the el- 
cmentsconifMoing positive religion uic aliH-nt , such 
aa precise doctrines, cabuistry, a polemic propagan- 
da, and distinctly marked ministers of religh»a. In 
its liopalntcd and ungilded shrines, si vi n ly sim- 
ple, and built on the type of the dwelling houM; 
of ancient Japan, are no idols, or emblems, except 
the notched slrii>-'of white p ip^r— the «Ton«mii( al 
substitute for the ancient utlerings of white silk. 
Cloaets may c<mtain written prayers, and va^cs tiie 
jame or foKlfd fmper. while offerings of fruits, 
^rain and tisb. are mside at stated seasons. The 
ancient torn (bird rest), or |>i n h for the sacred 
chanticleers, have now become the holy archways 
through which worshipers approach the shrine. 
In stone or w<M>d, red or unpainted, Ibesc " gjitc 
ways " are as striking objects in the kndscapcH of 
Japan as are sp!re« In northern Christendom. An- 
< icnt .-ac rilicr a^ t!]< liturgies show, cou-i^^tt-d of 
hce beer, grain, tine cloth, coarse siili, brocade, 
and buam and cocks, which latter, however, were 
never slaughtered. .Xft-i il lu^tnitions and prayers 
for cleansing were f rixjuenl, and now survive in 
Um waahiag* of the bands and rinsings of the 



mouths of worshipers. Indmi, the radical idea 
of offenses was that of defilement, and that of 
amendment purification. The religious distinction 
between "good" and "bad" was, in general, 
"clean" and "unclean." Mr. Ernest Satow, in 
" The Mythology and Religious Worship of the 
Ancient Japaiu>ao** (Westminster Review. No. 
cc.xxvii., J). t>ays that of the tw(» claxsoH the 
Asiatic mvaders were agriculturists, while the 
primitive inhabitants were hunters or fMiennen. 
and that the " heavenly " ofTeiis. s nicntioued In 
the rituala were those peculiar to an agricultu- 
ral class Hvlng among a people pursuing differ* 
ent li' r- ilr.irj' occupations, while the "< artli!y" 
olIcn.ses were more general in tljcir nature. — 
Left alone by itself. ShIntO might have devd- 
oped Into a p( rfe< ted system, with all the appur- 
tenances of a religion properly ho calle<l. This, 
however, was not so to be. Instead of resisting 
Buddhism, it iK-came. in contact with it, weaker 
and weaker in the struggle for existence. It 
was not only overlaid by BmlilliiMii, luit, in the 
ninth century, it was practicoily absorbed by the 
India cuU through tbe Phllo-like ircnicon of KO- 
1)*», a Japanese pri»-st, leanie<l and perhaps un- 
scrupulous, who, after a professed revelation from 
the luunl. proclaimed that all the chief gods of 
Shinto, tlx- native heroes and p.itriareh^, were but 
previous imperfect mauifetitatious of Buddha to 
Japan before hte avatar as the perfect teacher to 
India. Tbe native myths, legends and doclrinea 
were explaine*! according to Buddhist ideas, the 
old go<Ls were baptized with Duddhhit names and 
title-, and henceforth SbintA. as a religions sys 
tein, except in a few obscure temples, uud among 
a few noble families, among whldl its parity wis 
sacredly maintained, disappeared from view, and 
was utterly forgotten by the moss of the people. 
Wlien, however, in the sevenieenlb century, the 
political genius of ly^yasu gave "the peace of 
iriMolutism." after centuries of civil war. and 
adiolars Inul leisure fi.r n-scart h, a s< bool of zi-nl- 
oiu Shinto scholars arose. The ancient texts were 
unearthed, deciphered, edited and lectured upon 
with literary acumen and jtolemic zeal. SbintO 
was again set forth in its primal purity, appealing 
alike to patriotism and the religious Instinct. The 
]n_'i(:i| coiiM'fjuences followetl. Tbe ctmviction 
ll.i-hed it-elf ui>on the minds of tho-e who espc- 
< i.illy hatetltlu; despotism of ibeToknguwa rulers 
at Yetlo, that if the mikado was the descendant 
and repretnentativo of the Heavenly Qods of the 
Divine Countrj' f.I:!paiO, he OUglit, by virtue of 
his divine descent, to lei^^n as emperor, as well 
as pn|ie, and rale his jie >pie without a lieutenant 
bi twcen him.-elf and them. Beverenie for the 
mikado and hatred of the tisurpcr iuctvaaed. 
forming a public opinion hostile to the duarchy. 
When the revolution nf 1W?M broke otit, the most 
potent moral force Ix-hind the cannon balls of the 
ImperiailRto was the belief in the divinity of tlie 
mikado and in hi- ritzlit to gfivern in person, and 
expel the alien from Ibo polluted iwuid of the 
Qods (Japan). Tbe shOgunate wasabollshad, and 
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log number of Sbunese young men are being edu- 
cated In western science and literature*. Dress 
and etiquette Hre less rt'strictiMl by servile customs, 
trade is being gradually unfettered, aud in plaice 
of the oM fractional eurrency in ])nper promises, 
■ bronze tokens, minte<l in EnsrlatKi, funii, with the 
silver coins stamped with the cfligy of a wbite 
elephant, the drcnlatlng medium of commerce. 
— In 1SH() Uie fon-iL'-Ti trade -wns vidiifd at 
$10,tKK>,<J<j<), the im|M)i't.'i being muiuly hurdware, 
machinery, dry gooAn and opium, with which lat- 
ter nriicle Americans have notbintr tn 'In. An 
Increasiiiir tleet of steamers, and Mjuan- rigged 
vesHcIs in the commercial marine, and war vessels 
after the British model, an*! army drilled accortl- 
tag to western tactics, the adoption of a national 
flag lM*aring the design of a white elephant on 
a crimson field, the granting of perfect religious 
freedom, the abolition of slavery and feudal or 
debt Ijondage, aiul the iKginninir^ nf a diplomatic 
usage Himilar to that of western nations, illustrate 
the eamestncfls of the miere of Siam to enter the 
comity of nations and jnir^itie national pro'^pcriiy 
along the lines marived out by the leading govcrn- 
menta of the earth. — LiTEHATVits. Crawftirdia 
Kinhix-'ii ^» f^iitiii, London, 1628; Palloijoix, Df. 
acripti'iii dn Il"i/<i<inf Tli»ii, Paris, 1n.">4; liowring's 
Xingdom iinil r.oph' <>/ si.ini. Ijondon, 1857; I^*- 
OnOWen's .^1/1 Kuijh'nli (r'trtnuM at the Court of 
Slam. Boston. 1870; Vincent's TMnd of the White 
Eltphnut. X( w York, ls74 ; Diplomatit Cent- 
^Mieac* ^ the United States, 1868. 

Wm. Et-T.ioT Grijtis. 

SILVER, one of the precious metals, of a white 
color, and. when polished, of a brilliant, shining 

ln-*tre, scarcely inferior to that of Idirlily polishe*! 
steel. It is next to gold in malleability, ductilit}* 
and resistance to oxidation in air and water. Rel- 

ativr-ly to u'oid. it« tenacity is about om- fourtli, 
and jiowtrof electrical conduction about one third 
greater, and its pr>wer of conducting heat as 973 
to 1,()(KI. In nvMleru t lumi-tvy, the synd>ol for 
silviT is ag. , from the I>aiiii ii.inie i/rf/* /*^//;/^, de- 
noting silv< r; it- atMinic wei^'ht, HW. Molecular 
weiglif, 216; hardnt N-*, 2.5-8. Specific gravity, I 
when pure, lO .'i. It fus<-s at aUmt 1^78 Fah., and j 
vol:»iili/es at a higlier lemiH-ralure. When melted, 
it absorbs oxygen, of which it may take up twen \ 
ty-two times itJi own Tohimc, and which It exiwls j 
«>n cf •oliip' with a peculiar sound known as s]>it 
ling, — Silver is diwdveil by nitric acid at all 
temperatures, and by hot concent rntrd sulpharic 
acid. It ( iin be alloy, il with many otln r metals. 
Alloys of gold and silver are of a greenish white 
color, moTf ductilp, harder and more Mmorous than 
either ini fal; 50 jYarls of silver in 1.000 are suffl 
cient to lower the color «if gold. Silv«-r in< ri a-i s 
the toughnem of gold, and gold coins containing' 
a «nin11 jm r rent of silver are less liable to abra 
sion than if alioy< d with copper alone. (Jold al 
loyed frtth 80 p' r cent of silver hiu* a LTcenish 
color; with two-thirds silver. iMde or white. The 
color of diver is not modified by a copi>er alloy 



up to aliout 350 parts In 1,000. .\lloys of silver 
and copper have a less specitic gravity than the 
mean of the two mctab. and arc harder aud mure 
ductile, elastic and sonorous than pure silver. The 
maximum of hardness is reacheil by an addition 
of 200 parts of copper. — Silver is fmind in it.% 
native state, and also occun in combination 
with other substances in the form of ores and 
alloys, but is principally obtained from it> sul- 
phide, and from those ores of which it is a 
variable ooitstitueot, but exbting in such large 
quantities as to be an object of nutalhirgical 
operations. — The native metal is usually al- 
loyed with a small quantity of copper, gold, and 
sometimes antimony, bismuth, mercury or plati- 
num. It occurs in mass«'«, and in fine and coarso 
threads, Injt genendly ha.s the appearance of me- 
tallic twigs and branches. A miuis taken from the 
Konigsberg mmes, fn Norway, in the royal collec- 
tion at Copenhagen, weighs upward of 5(K» jM )midN. 
A mass discovered at Uuantaya, Peru, weighed 8U0 
pounds; while another In Sonora, Mexico, is said 
to Iiavr wi'iLbcd ".VTiXV A specimen from Batopi- 
his, Mexico, weigheil 400 pounds. — Metallic silver 
has also been found in Saxony .Bohemla.Hungtiry, 
and in theHartC,Alta{,Und, and some of the Corn- 
ish mines; whilc in the United Stales it i» found 
in some of the mine-i in North Carolina, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and ( alifortiia. In tlie Lake Su- 
perior region, the silver genernlly penetrates the 
cf)piK'r in mas.M S and strings, and is nearly pure, 
notwithstanding ihe copper alK>ut it. — The fol- 
lowing arc some of the mo«t imiK)rtaQt silver 
ores • 

SUtfT in eomblnatUm wUh SutpAvr. 

Anrrntiti- silMT t'luiK ' -Srilphido of hilvor. This U ths 
cuuiiiinii unit iiii>-i vnliiiible or>- of vilvtr, atxl pooMM 
considirublf nialli iImj:',. It \uu> a luiUilir lusUv, i»of 
n (l.'iik l^^ly coicr. -liii iji;; Htri iik jinil sn nneven fnctura. 
Itii rnmi>n«itiriii i- : r<ii]|)bnr. 12 »: i>iiver,tt7.l. Hsidaon. 

2-2..V Si«titi< trravlty, 7.UW-7.365. 

Stejihaiiite— Brill It! hil%.'r ore. Lustre mHullic, color and 
ftnnk inm-bliicK. fr.iCUira uneven. Compoeltiun: ni- 
pliur. 10.2: uiitinioiir.isj; silver, 4U. Haidocst^t-tA. 
8|)ecinc trriiviiy. n acw. 

PoljlMMiie. 'Vhi^ niiiKTuI conuin* from n tela per onl at 
Mlvcr, in cuntbiimtioi) with Piilpluir. copper, ancnic •ml 
nnUoMMV. Ltirtn, iiH t:.liu ; < o)<ir!m(lr'Uv«k,lrun-blark; 
Aracturo nnrvcii. llnnlui-xK. 3-8. S|mxUSc gravity, SJSI^ 

PjTsnRrrfte— Rnt»y t-llvcr— Dark ml fiWer cn. Tb* diutt ni 
or nntimrniial variety cootiiiiix culpbnr. 17.7; antiJiMNif, 
2^2.5; i>ilvfr. r>'.i H. Loatre, iu< tiiliir. atlanMiiliue; color, 
black, iM>nutlu)< « appnuichliig cochineal red ; strMk, 
i-ochliHail red. Ilardntics S-t.6b 8pecliegnv{tf,5.T4LlL 

F)ront4ite—Rnby«ilviar-LigiKnd (liter on. n*ll||htVB< 
or arwnical varietj oootahis snllilnir, IM; HMMlBt lA,!; 
ailTer, tM. Lostt*, sdMoaatlDfl: eelor and aticak, oscii- 
Ineal iml; ftictnrr, oaeTcn. BasflaoMbt-Ub SpaeUe 
grsvHy.MS-SA 

Stranwrarttn— aolpbidsorsavnrSBdMpiMc. CMBpaMfla: 
•at|ibar,lft.7i oapper,S1.9: silver. Ul. laUM, ■wudUc; 
color, Aurk steel gnv; auvslc, aUaiag; ftactaM^ sak> 
concboMsL Ilantncm.8.&-a. 8peclllegMi«ltf»Ct>Ul 

stembcniite-CMIphSda of allver and Ina. CtaapsMs^ 
oearlv cqaal pmu of pnlphor. im aad sihcr. Lnan^ 
Bi'laJlici eolur, |«incbb«ck bruwn; atraak, blade Bat^ 
noM-. 1 - 1 A ftpecllle gnvlty. 4.Si. It ua a a blas giafb* 
ito, and. Mice It Inivea a tracing on pa|»er. 

Mlartnk-rite-Sui{i)iideof allwrandaatlaaiir. CoBpodtfeK 
»iilpbiir. 21.»: natimony, 41 Jl: allTar, 817. Liutn, aal^ 
nic'tiiliic : colur, iron-black : slreak, dark iherry rt<l ; 
fracture, aubconchoUbU. Ilaidneaa, t-tA. Sp. gr., 6.4. 
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■J^timlrbcTiito. An nntimonlnl i>llv»'r«n<l lead «iiliihi(lf. con- 
tainliitr itxuii 24 (mt <<'nf. of nilvcr. I.n-tn'. mi-tiillir ; 
roliir, cttfl ti^y. Hsnln«M<, a -2.5. .Si»fciflc ;,Tavt»y, 
0 - fi.4. 

SUvpf fahlorc— Gray eoppt-r orv. A onniMituid nf fllwr. 
cop|KT, iron, nnlluiotiy, iiriM!uic. Miliihiir. «iiic ami li-ml. 
«iid •onu'tinn'n Roltl ami niercurr. couiaining »il»<T in 
TarUble pniportion* up to 31 pt-rccnt. Sonieilnie* tliln 
metal lit aliiioBt fiiiirvly waiitine:. I.iiNirf, inetollic; 
color, iiir«'l grjiy lo tnm-blnck ; Ktn nk. bruwn or black. 
Bardnn*. 3 - 4.5. SpecUlc gnvity. 4J»-S.t. TU* mv i» 
qaUectnninon. hut the •llvcrls obMlmd fWim ttuWk the 
(IWtott difficulty. 

Mter in eombinalion trith ChloHnt, linmiinr nml Min*. 

Orarjorltp - rhloridc of Kikcr-IIom silver. Coiniio#ltlon: 
rhloriii'-. 217 ; -IUm T." '5; Iml iimim!!;. ronliiiii" ii Mnnil 
qiiBiitity (if tlic peroxiUi* iif iron. Lu-tn-. r^■^inoll•. jmi-fc- 
iiiir into .iil.iiu.'infine: color. jH iirl ;rray or (.'raylfli fro-n, 
mill m Ik ii puff hi coiri" * n vml. t lirow ii en i X|mi!.upi' : 
ctn-ak, nhiiiuiu : fr;u tiin', C":i< lioiil.il. Il.inino*. 1 1 .'■ 
S[nTifit- (.Tuvity. 5 V.'J. Tliii orr n-i'iiil»i< and cnti« 
rotnowhat liki' hoiii or wix, uikI will. ><y rubbing, ailvar 
tb«' »nrfar<' of iin iron jil.it''. Ili" vat:! !!! )- !irt>: 

lodidi' of f llv< r. An iidnti.xtiirt' of imlitM- with J<^porrent. 
of silver. I.tl«fre, n-finoii"; (olnr. yellow ; rtreiik. yrllow. 

Bmtnlde of fllver. An ndinlxtiire i^f tironiim- wiili .">T.T 
p«'r ciMif. of hilviT. LuMte. >.|,l«'ij.iriil ; f.iL.r. l»rit'ht 
yellow. 

Emboliu-. fonij«i.-M.'.| of (hiori.i: i 'ir.i;ii:::c a>, silver cr 
pntB. 

surer enmbinfti u-ilA olhfr MtlnU. 

Blanuth •ilvcr. An ore conUining fh>in IS tn <iO per cent. Af 
lillver. Lnstnr, motaltic; color. Krayir>b whit*. 

KMWe atnattnim. A compoand of ollvrr and raeicnrjr, tbe 
}M r rent, of ullver varyint; from .^ to dupMldailt 

u|K)n the manner in M'liirh It i» eonibined. 
Bytcrisit'', or antimoniid cilv. r. ^■oll^l!■tf fjinply of «ntl- 

inony and pilver; niuiinonv "JS, diver 7**; niid h.i« a nearly 

wUite..>l.,r II inlii— , .'. J S)... ilU- i.'r:nlty.9.( y.H. 
SUter eombuu'il sviili relmnmii. or 1 1 Iliiriil' of «il»er ( 1I< 

It-'). Comi«»«itiiin: telhiriuni. :{T ^i!ver, tW.K. I.ui-:r. . 

nietMllic ; < olor, rtn-1 >rr;iy Tl inUh --. 2-3 5, S;k-< ulc 

pmvity. H.'i H O. It i- -liL-htU iiD.lli-.ilil.-. 
flOrt r In combiiuition with m U intiin; nuuiiiannit** or feh'- 

nide of silver. Selenuiin. 2 ' ^: ^ilver, 7ML LiUtR, nie- 

lallir; color and »'ri ;,k, ir^ ii lil.ii k. 
Incni'it'- I'ilmx I't FiK riiiid rn|i]H r eontainini' "•■li tiium. 

t'otnfwwilion : w Ii iiui'm. ;tl " ; 'jiiH r. i')..'? ; "ilver, 4.1.1. 

Lanln-, inetalllc ; i Mlur, li iul !;r i> ; ^Irrtik. »liiiilni; ; «> 

•of I Uuit it majr vasiljr bv cui wiib a knife. It alao tar- 

■lilm eMUy. 

— ^The proccwwCT for »rrtriictin|r rflw from we may 

lie cToiipi-d itifn tlirot' L'l ix ril ilh i^ions: !iiua1'.,'!iinn- 
tiou, .snu'Itin^, ami li.xiviation. In niualpiiniition, 
the silver i.n coll<«clwl hy the use of mercury; in 
smcltinir. it is ni:nlf to coinliiTH' w ith li afl or rop- 
p<T; nii<I, in li.xivialioii, i» drawn ofT in a ."oltuion 
coniaiiiiiii: silver an the liase, in rombinatlnn witli 
aciil'«. Karh of these nielli<><|s hits procesM-s which 
differ, cai li from tlieojherx. methf^K known hvthe 
name"* of \hv invt hIiTn. <ir of the |i><ali(ies where 
flrat introductMl. — Ores, for tiieir melaliurgical 
treatrnrat, are ppnerally clamiflrd In reft-rencc to 
their ( "ii^titu. as well a* Ilie atiioiint of silver 
eontainetl. ThoM> fruin which tlie silver can lie ob- 
tained by slniplc mechanical pntc^^ae*, an> ralM 
" free niilliiii: cf - " On < from wliit li the silver 
can lie extracted liy ftiHion at high teniiieratures 
and then drawing off Meparately the earthy matert- 
aln an<I metal", a^thi-y nmn^e tbenisclves aeetmV 
iog to their ^pocillc ;^avi!ii-!«, are callinl " Miielliug 
om.'* When ores do not readily part with their 



silver by fui^ion, or by the u^e of chemicals and the 
ordinary mechanical processes, they are called "re- 
Ih IIIohs" or " refractory." — A>n<iJu'nnnti"ii . The 
nietlKKl of extnicting silver from ores l)y ainalga- 
maiiii-rthem with mercury, wasflnit discovered in 
ITm? by I^artolome Medina, a native of Pachuca, 
^lexieo.and hm since thaVtime. with some niodifl- 
entions, tx'en in geneml and continuous nne. Orea 
t n-ated by this proceaa may be dlTidcd into clanaw, 
dependent upon the amount of stiver rontahied 
and other substain es a.ssfx i;iud with (he sil\ ri-.;itid 
require somewhat different metallurgical treat- 
ment. Orea containing allTer combined with lul- 
pliur. chlorine, iodine or bromine. Init fr<'e from 
arsenic and antimony, which largely iucreu.<Mi the 
expense, together with the Vm of both mercury 
and silver, are most ea.^ily worki-^l by anialiraina- 
tion. Such ons coutuiuing silver assaxlng less 
than $150 to the ton, are generally tr it. d hy the 
so-called Wa.sluK'or jwii pr«K-ess. in which the tires 
are first cru.she<l to a suitable size, and then, by 
means of a .stamp mill, are pulverized in water 

I into particlcHof the size of fine sand, and euliw- 
i|iiently arc ground in caMt-iron pans or amalgimm- 
ior>< willi hoi water titid merctiry, sometimes wirii, 
and sometimes without, tlie addition of chemi- 
cals. The silver and mercttry, in the form of an 
amal^im, arc placeil in sni:ill ba."*, tliroti.'h the 
ioteniiicea of which the redundant mercury oozes 
and Is etmtned out. The remainder of the mercu- 
ry is nflerwiufd vaporize*! and sepjirnted, by lieat- 
iiig the amalgam in un in>n relort. The siilver, 

I alloyed with more or Ickm of other metals left in 

' Iho retort, is moltetl into bant, while the eond<'ns,~(l 
im n iiry collwled from the relort is asiain Us<tl 

I for nmidtnim. Ores of this character iLssjiying be- 
low $90 to the ton. require, for their treatment, a 
longer time for amalgamation and a greater quan- 
tity of chemicals and mercury. Ores assaying: in 
silver over $1S0 per ton. and associated with ar- 
senic, antimony or Iron, so as to render their re- 
duction diffl« idt, are L'l tH iully < iiisln d dry, roast 
cil with salt in a rcverl>erutory fiiniace, and then 
amalisnniated in barrels. — (fmHHnff. Silver and 

leati in a slate of fti-ion poss, -^s a sfronir aibtiily 
I for each other, and advantage is taken of thisi iu 
the redaction of arisentlferoua ores. When silver 
exists in the ore in a metallic state, an alloy {g 
easily made Ity fusing to;< tlier the ore and melal- 
lic lead, or the ores of lead. In case silver laaa- 
MH'iated witli larire tjnatililicv^ of iron pyrites or 
sulphides other than gtilena, the ore is frequently 
fused (or a matte, which is then roasted and n- 
melted with lead, and from the alloy thiu obtained 
the silver Is afterward separated. Lead and other 
base metals are removed by different methods. 
. de|)cnd( nt u|tou tbe cost of the agenla and nuitc- 
I rial employed, and the use to be made and value 
of the b.i-e iiirtals or of the by prodticts obtnliicfl. 
I — lAitehiitg. To extract silver from ore hy this 
I pmrma the silver must enter into chemical com- 
' iiiniition with some sulwtance that will form "ilh 
I it a soluble compound. Chlorine, under the 
1 proper coodltlooa, readily comhi&cs with ^ver. 
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and has been foiuul tho cheapest uud most suit:i- 
blc agent for this purpose. The silver i-* convert- 
ed into n chloride by roiLMini^ the crushed ore in 
u funiiiie with eonimon salt, of which from 5 to 
SOperccni. is ii-td, aeiordiiiir to the ricliness of 
Uie ore. Tliu chloride, being inwlublc in water 
alone, is leacUcd out from the mass by ninning 
through it a sohition of calcium hyposulphite, 
from which the aiiver is afterward procipitatcd 
as a sulphide of silver by a solution of cttldum 
poIyMilphide (p<'iitasti!phi(U'). Tlw pri-f i]iitat*d 
sulphide, in the form of black mud, hi cullccted, 
roasted, dried, roasted and then melted at a high 
temperature, with an addition of scrap iron, which 
taltes up the sulphur remaining after the roasting, 
and redttoea the silver to a metallic state. The 
leachin|U^ process is quite ^itisfaotnry in its results 
wlien it is desirctl to obuiiu silver Imllion of 
the lii^hest dt-^ree of purity. — Silr^r lit fifing. 
Silver is reflne<l either by the drj' method, fire, or 
the wet process, ncid. In refining by fire the base 
metals arc converted into their oxides and flow 
from the miclted silver, or are lemoved by absorp- 
tion or disaolyed in alluiUiie fluxes. Where large 
amounts are to Ih- operated upon, the silveria usu- 
ally refined by cupellatioD in a rt-Terberatory fiur- 
nace. The Imllion is placed upon a cupellalion 
hearth, m.nleof suifalilc ninterial, SUCh ascrushiHl 
slog, quartz and clay, bone-ash, calcareous nmrl, 
composed chiefly of caiiMmate oif lime and silicate 
of alumina, etc., etc. tlie chief rerpiisite In'ing 
that the cu|K-l should be infusible, suiticienlly 
porous to absorb the oxides of the ba»e metals, 
and contain in its comp<t«ilion no rcducini; aiient. 
The IwLst! metals are oxidized by a current of air, 
and nin off as melted oxides, or are abs4)rlH'd by 
the cupel. Silvi r is brought without difficulty by 
this pr<xcs.s to n fineness of over 90 i>er cent. — 
Retining by the use of oxidized flu.\e9 is con- 
ducted in crucibles, and tho agent employed is 
generally nitrate of potash or QdT soda, llie ni- 
trate is decomposed by ilie heat of the funiai e; 
its oxygen, combining with the base metaltt, forms 
oxides, which are dissolved or beld In suspension 
Iq^ silicioas or alk.Tlinc fiuxes. Borate of soda ia 
the flux usually employed in tbe mints iu refining. 
<— ffilver is refined by the wet process by dbwnlv- 
ing tbe btillion in aeids. prc<ipil.iiiiig the silver 
by chlorine, and fiuli-eqm ntly reducing it t«» a 
nirtallie state, or by prii ipilation with COpjx-r. 
Tliis is rarely employe<l otherwise than as an inci- 
dent to the {Mining of gold and Hilver, or when 
silver eontaining basi- metals ran at the same time 
be odvtuitagcouHly melted and used as alloy {or 
qttartation in refining gold. This proeefts is de- 
w iHk iI in the nrtiele on Gold in Volume II. — Oc- 
enrrcHft. Silver, though nut so widely diffuKcd 
as gold, has been found In every grand division 
and in many of tfie principal islands of the glolK'. 
In ancient times it wuii oltlniDcd from Nubia and 
other farts of Africa, from western A«ia and many 
( oiintrit-s in Europe, pt inc ipally Spain. Hungary 
and Austria, Germany. Turkey, and Itushia. 
Upon tb« diacoveiy of Amariw rich miiiea were 



.soon opened in the countries of South Amerioa 
adjacent to the Pacific coaat — Peru, Chili and Bo< 
livia — and also in the northern and weslera por> 
lions of Mexico, or late years it has been found 
in great! r aliundancc in the territories and western 
stales of the United States. —Avdwdion. Sil- 
ver seems to have been one of tbe earliest met- 
als known, and, as moiny, is the first mi-nii iriol 
by the ancient sacred and profane historians. 
Tnm tbe mines known to tlteia coneldenttle 
qisurtitics were obt.niued, although the meth.Td* 
employed for treating the ores and refining the 
metal were crude and expenrive. Pliny states 
that silver wa-s found in all the Roman ]<rovince«, 
and lK>th he and Diodoruii mention the Spuiiish 
mines as the principal SOUTOe. From the latter it 
is said that Ilannihal extracted 3(T0 pMiiids daily 
(equal to $1.500,(MK) annually), imd U>at one tun- 
nel had pcnetrate«l a mile and a half into the- 
mountain. Although new mines were from time 
to time discovered, tbe total annual production of 
silver, as well as the stock previously accumulatiti. 
became gradually reduced until the discovery of 
America. How much then existed In ttte world, 
either in thf form of coin or personal ortuiments. 
plate and bullion, is a matter of conjecture. Tbe 
average yearly productioa for tbe first flfty-three 
years after the discovery of Ameriea (14^2 to l.'H.'J) 
was, according to an estimate made in 1830 by 
John White for the secretary of tbe Ireajiury. 
|G40,000: acrording to Mr. ,VIex. Del Mar. for 
merly chief of the Unittsl States bun-au of statis- 
tics. $600.000 ; and according to Dr. Soetlx-er. 
!|2,710,(X)O. The tt>lal prfxluetiou of both gold 
and silver in the western world, America, Europe 
and Africa, from 1492 to 1800, on tbe estimates of 
Mr. Jacob, would be <5, 706,000,000; on thoae of 
Danson, |5,483,000.000. Mr. W1iit»*a estimate of 
the Jiilver prtwluction for the iK'riod amouni- i<> 
18,735,000,000 ; Mr. Del Mar s to $4,M0.OOO.U00. 
and Dr. Soetbeer's to $4,886,000,000. Their estl- 
mates of the trold ppxluclion during tbe same 
time are: White. |1, 673.000,000 : Del Mar. 
fl.mOOO.OOO; Soetbeer. |8.889.000.000: wbleb. 
addi-d rc*^p< f liv( ly to their estimates of tin- silver 
prtMluetion. wduld make the total production, ac- 
cording to Mr. Del Mar. |6.5Q0.00O.O0O, and 
according to Dr. Soetbeer. i7,187.0<1O,OOO. h^th of 
which amounts e.\eeed those given by Dausou and 
White. Mr. Del Mar's estimate of the yearly pro- 
duction of silver from 1800 to 1876 amounts t» 
6;i8..'i(Ht,0<X). and adding to this the yearly pro- 
duction for the remaining four years to 1^0. as 
CkUmaled by the director of the mint, amountiag 
to 1868.800.000. would bring I>el Mar's estimste 
up to $:1.007.3<X).Ono. which is $I<]1,000.(XK) kf* 
than Soetbeer's estimate. The toul productioa 
of silver in the western world, sinre tbe dia- 
coverv of AnK-rirn, would In-, according t» 
ixK.tUer. ;t:8,im,bl9,000i according to Del Mar, 
t7.967.800.000.— The yidd of sUver from the 

mines of all the eoiiiitries (»f the world in r«rh 
century since the discovery of America, has been 
a«tim«t^ So e tbecT as foUowtt 
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— Ainonii the sUvcr-produriiiu' inuutiiis of tlu- 
world tliu United Stateo Kimida tirst, and, with 
Mexico and Bolivia, funtiBhes four-flfUis of thu 
eiitiri- ani niiit. Gerniniiy is founh, witli n yifld 
from htr miius of u. urlv ijiy.tKHf.cMK). followed by 
Chill with 16.000.000. and Simiii with 18.000.000. 
The amount of silver obtained from the prin- 
cipal feilvtr produciuu countries of the world in 
1888 was stated by the director of the mint to be : 



rnttr<i SUtH 

Aamtralln .... 

Mexico 

G«nn«a, 



Vnrway..... 

lUlT 

gwUn 

TSirkejr 

Arp'iitlne Kcpiiblic 

Col'iinbia 

Bolivia 

Chill 

Ja|Mn.... 

DoniakNi of CBMda . 



KllijKntina. 


Vkloo. 


— 


$ 443.NI1I KV) 

47:1. 
















47.1 1« 


l.U.V«,«4 


1.17« 


4!*.H75 


4,812 


1W».<»C 


4*i 


IT.'JI'.I 


74.S(X) 


a,(K*/Aji» 


'i.lM 


wi '.ml 


lO.lOB 


4-a).it45 


1M.087 


I.IW.IWO 


aiVl.l" 


ll.diiiMUO 




5.nni.747 




«1B,400 


l.tMl 





8.03a.t«o i sioo.44«.aua 



The upccial report of the director of the mint on 
the proiluction of the prcciouH metals ia the United 
Sutcfl for makes the total yield for that year 
In the Unite<l Slates $4n.80<).(KM). Tli- l u j. st 
amount was obtained from Colorado, which pro- 
duced f 16.500.000, the p<rater part from the Lead- 
ville mini s. Ai i/nna < i>ni' s ii> \t. wiili i^T.-'iOO fHX). 
BKwlly obtained from the Tumbslonu district; 
then Utah, fnmlBblBir #6.800.000; while Nevada, 
(.til r til-t iimoni: llu- ^ilviT states, wiili :\ i*r<.i1uo- 
tiou in )b7»of $^.UUU,UOU. now alaudi) fuurih with 
but 96.780,000. 



OTATM AKD TEIUUTOKIES. 



OnlliilMBU...... 

4'olonido 

Dukotn 

ia«ho 

Maine 

MnnUM ....... 

It«r»<la 

?Crw >!• xirf> . . 
Nnrlh I iiriilirii*. 

« >n i.">M 

Vuh 



IMl. 



9 7,9(10.11111 

17,tU>,<»W 
70.000 
1,900,000 

2,K»i,i"»' 
7 OtMl.i'l) 
«-5,000 



«.4no.noii 

f4.3,0*),U.Hl 



5 T.:.i»i.<»io 
Hr>.iaai 

I.OIO.000 

4.37<MVt6 

o,r'ii>.on) 

N».OI>> 
0.000 

«.Mn.nn> 

91«.MO,000 



— tV and CoMumptin,, of S,lr, r. Silvi-r is largely 
uwd in ornamentation, manufacturcti and coinage. 
VIor IheM purpona H la afaiMMt invariably alloyed 



with copper. In the United States the standard 
for ootn is 800 parts silver and 100 parts copper. 
The F.ii-rlish staiHianl, callid •'sterling silver," 
contains 7..» jier ctiii. i-oppi r. with a tineness of 
.925. In France sevenil standards an- miployiHl ; 
a*iO parts for nu tals and plaie. 900 for standard 
silver coin, and 850 for bullion and subsidiary 
coin. — A eonsidentble amount of silver is annual- 
ly consuniKl in the arts, and a larger quantity con- 
verted into plate or articles for personal omatnen- 
talion. Silver is also dissolved in solutions, or 
used in combination with acids, metals, or alluk 
lioe iMses in chemical and medicinal preparatioiis. 
and for manufacturing purpoMs, in a maiuiir 
which prevcnu its recovery for fui iher use. Wlitn 
silver Is used for electro-pfauing, or beat into thin 
leaves, but a small proportion, if any. can Ik- a-^aia 
collected. iS'emly the whole is itnitiiially lost, 
and unavailable for us4- in coinage or the arts, al> 
though ornanii iils and plate of solid .silver are 
often remclled and used in coinage. But the sta- 
listics of all countries show that the plate and 
ji'wi'Iry annually brought to their mints for coin- 
age are les« than the atpouut of bullion of recent 
production found to U' annually appropriated for 
ornamentation and m the arts, etc. At the United 
Stales mints the silver of this character deposited 
for eonver-ioii into ciin .a baiN is srarn ly one 
tenth of the |6,U00,0UU cj^tinuited to be cou.sumcHl 
hi the United States in the arts, manufactures and 
oniamentation. EfTorts have If rii inade to as- 
certain the silver appropriaietl in various t ounirieii 
and to the world for these purpo«?8. In Kio Mr, 
W J:u ob published his work on ihe prixliK tion 
and utasumplion of the precious metals, which 
containetl nnu h valuable information on this sub- 
je<-t. Hi' ptai 1(1 the aiumal con*um|>tion of silver, 
other than for coinage, at lji4.<MK>, 000 for Great 
Britain, and of gold and silver for (Jreat iiaiii at 
$12.0tM).UO0. and for Europe. $28,000,000. The 
Inquirie^i instituted In 1870 by the United States 
directorof the mint, and continued for tlin \ . 11 -. 
to ascertain the amount thus consumed in thu 
United States, elicited replies which for the year 
IHSl showed that 1.14:1 jHTsons am! firms i nn 
sumvd in their business over #3,U0U.U00 of silver 
for the porpoacs and of Ibe character and descrip- 
tion staled aa follows: 



Unltsd 

nnelNM..^ 

Kurvlgn oolti, Jewdfjr. plals, els. 



if«i,7g» 



Total •3.3S*.*n 

— Inquiries were also made, at the request of tho 
director of the mint, throuph representatives of 
the United States govcriniK iit as to tln' i nn-nmp 
tion of silver in foreign countries. From the in 
formation obtained in this manner, and from other 
sourets. the dir( ( i.>r in 18^1 estimated tliat th< an 
nual consumption in the world for uses other than 
coinaji^ was not less than $85,000,000. — Upon in- 
formation contaiiK il in official reports, and ad- 
ditional facta coUettcd from various sourtes. Dr. 
Soetbeer. of Gcnaaay, made » detailed eatimat* 
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of the consumption of silver in various countries, 
and placed the net amonnt in the clTlliied world 
at 471,000 kilo-nanis (|18.M0.000). distributing 
that amount as follows : 

Uallcd 8tMH .. S 4,'aOfiCO 

Urm Britain ............... .... 9;SB8.oao 

FMaca ......................................... S,n7,O0O 

Oenaanjr ...... . .. 8i,ll7.000 

8wflaeriHid 997.000 

Au»triA-IIii]igV7 I,n0,000 

Italy nO.OOO 

Ka.-i.ia l.mnno 

Toul of above countries.. $i7.yii.(i«T0 

Other cHiUaed OMWtifea i.r.ii3.i>it) 

IB all $l9ja6fiOO 

.\« hy liis r.>-f itn.'itidn flic T'tiitcd Pinfcs ntid s<^ven 
couiitrit^s iu tun>iH- ( on-utucd ^17.!«I0,(XM) of the 
whole $19,600,000. Imviiiur l>tit ;^1.(»OI).0(K) for the 
Tenmining fouutries of Euro|H', North uutl South 
Aniorica, wluk- thi- lar;.^! coiisuinption of China 
and Indhi (ihf hitter plaLcd l>y the director of the 
mint at $10,000.0(m)) is vrhoMy omitted, the direct- 
or's estimate of $:i*),0<X),000 as the total consump- 
tion of the world is prohably hdow the real 
amount. — Coinage. Silver coins arc reported to 
have been strack and used In Greece and Rome »» 
vady as the third ( rntiirv i)receding the Chri-tijiii 
era. The autuuul ot silver coined, however, iu 
that period, and subsequently nntit the discover}' 
<if Aim rica, is in-i.riiiti< aiit. ronipnred with the 
aiiiouiU-s ititiuud from the coinage miuls in the 
nineteenth centuiy. The records of the Enf;lish 
coinai;c show an annual avcrairc coinairc of Hilver 
of N vs than iJ;JJ.">,(MH)iu (he fourleenlh and lifteirith 
ceulurii s, while the value of tlie silver coinaite 
uf Gnat RrtUtin from 181G to 1876 exceeded 
$120.ooo.0<X). heiug over fU.OOO.OOO annually.— 
In Kii::l;i!id, hoWL'Vrr. u-s wi ll a.s in I'ortUL'al. 
where the value of the silver coinage from lb52 
to 18^ was $4t$. 174.092, the coin circulation con 
.si^t<•d of L'old rather than silver, but in France, 
where silver largely circulates, its coinage iu sixty 
years, 172((-85, Is stated to have been l,MO,O0O.O6o 
Hvn s. whilf from lT!>."i to IssO. inclusive, silver to 
the vahie of 1 1 ,U52.tM>4 f rancH waM coined, equal 
to fl,I)io,(H)u.()uO. Mng over f 13.000,000 annu 
ally. — The silver coinaL'e in Mexico in 1800 w.ih 
f.'i>,172.(H>o, in INI J $1. IU9.U0U, Uien VHryinj? with 
tiie disturbed condition of the country, but of late 
years it has aveni^aHl from twenty two to twenly- 
eight million dollars. — Durinu' the eiu-ht year> 
from 1875 to \SKi the .silver eoina::e of a number 
of the principal countricH— the lar)!vt>t |iortion of 
which, for the last Ave years, was executed by the 
United Slates, Mexico and India— was as follows: 
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—In 1882 Mexico manufactured into coin nearij 
all the silTer obtained from its mines, while the 

Unite«l States u-ned for that purpo-se but sevea- 
twelfths and Germany three-fourths of its silver 
product. The Indht ndnta ooteed the latgeat 
amount. The coinage of silver for the year for 
the principal countries was : 
ITnltadStBlsB.. 



•••• • • •« • •••• 



1.1 



Orast] 

IndU 

Ciermany S.407.1Bi7 

AlwtriJi-Bangiuy UlttjUS 

France anjM 

NelberluHls OOMlt 

Norway 18S,W0 

Sweden le.ma 

Spain io.«7i.Ma 

Japan »jm.wm 

Total 9lO7,1i0Tja> 

— The following silver coins of the United States 
can now he legally i.^iRtieil, except the trade dollar, 
the coinaire of which wa.s. in 1678, suspended by 
order of tho secretary of the treasury as author- 
ized hy law: 



DENOWyATIOSS. 



Tniile dollar. 
Dollar 



Unit dollar. ... 
OunrUT (lf>llar . 
IMnie 



AntkorlMd. 



Fob. IS. it«rs 

t April 2. 1T88 
■( Ftb.a8,lS:B 

April 8, 17»a 
Aprils. ITW 
April i, ITW 



Wciirl»t- 

'iiVs" 

ipntin*. 

lU 5 
« .» 
1 SS 



« sft.aw.MO.oo 

8.0U.fC«I.UO 

iss.Tfii.-.': 



— The principal silver coins of chief European 
. countries, now in circulation or cohied by the 
I mints In ISurope, their weight and flneneas, wtih 

tin- <pianiity of line silver th<!ycootain. are ailowii 

in the following table . 



fx>miTBin. 



5 fruiic* 

I muic 
B»rk 



Atutria fliirlti 

tVlirium ............. .'i fr.itir! 

H»-lijliirn ............. I franc 

D<lllrl;irk rrii«ll 

Eii;:l:iiiil -Iiilhtii; 

Fniiiif , 

l-*niuc-« ... 
(kTmany ......... 

Orwce ...... ...... 

(Jreet-e. 

Ititlv 

I'Mlv 

N- tlnTl.lMcllI ...... 

\..r« ly 

I'littii^'ttl .......... 

RttMiw ............ 

»p^n 

S|Min 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Swhzcrlimil 

Twrkfj- 



1 dmrhiiin 

f> lin- 
1 lin 

piilUlT 

crown 
A ftwtnoo* 

rouble 
5 pew'taii 

1 |I04-U 

cpown 
S fniiic* 
1 fniiir 
13H pta«tcr» 



jWirighL 


mm! 


Sil«vr««B. 
tolaaata. 


gr*. 






: ISMI 51 


000 


.w s 




»47 « 


1 77. Ui 


Vi". 


)>l 44 


11.'. 74 


Ma) 


W .^9 


H7 27 


^^r. 


H > 74 


»e.H 




»7.£t 


77 IS 




M4» 


86.79 


wn 


TB1« 
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— Aihra»ii>n of On'n». In nil ef^timatcii of tbe 
amount of silver in tbe world at any period, an 
allowance must he made for the loss by abraskta. 
which will vary w ith the conij^ositioti of the roinM 
and the frc<iuency of their circulation. The ln« 
by friction It lew when coina an alloyed with 
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copper. Bilvcr coins loM by abrasion, acconling 
to Mr. W. Jacob, more rapidly than gold eoin-s. 
lie placed the wtmr of Enj^lish Htuudard silver nt 
alMMit part annually. Trsts were iimdc at the 
London mint in Itf-iO to ascertain tbe lutMonailver 
coins of dHTerent donominatfnns reapectiTely In 
tin iila'ifni f u ilir* ■ I ricf ihtUmIs, Inking;: 300 coiii-^ 
of each dcDumiuuliou for cacb period, witb liic 
following nralto : 



AVnuoE 
OiaCCLATlON 


iVrCrnt. of Low litClmlMlon. 


HmXt Crown* 
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IVn ycnr. 
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— The experiments made by the officers of the 

EnffHsh mint in to iLHcrrtain tlie detiriencv 

in weigiit of the silver coins in actiud circulat ion 
At tlMit time, showed a toss tipon tlie crown pieces 
of ft,8 ]x T (■< nt ; half cmwii^. 9 J) jHTrnil,; hhii 
Hngs, 24.6 per ceut. — In IbT'J-S a quantity of 
light gold coins were sent to the mint for recoin- 
nzv : ninon;; tlu m R.(¥)0 000 jjoM dollars were 
found to be detieieiit in weight .478 per cunt. . being 
Httle less than i per cent. As tbo issue of these 
roin^ wnH Buthorized lu l^iiy, and not <niile 
20.000.000 were issued, lUid after 1{*G3, durini: the 
suspension of specie payments, they were pnicti- 
cnlly nut of rin-iilalion, twelve years may Ik- rnu- 
eidcred as the average perioii of tlicir rin ulaiion. 
which would give a Ions by alirasion of about 1 
per cent, in twenty-flTe years. The loss on 5.000,- 

000 qtuirtcr eaples was .OOiWO. being a little over 

1 piT onl. TIu m; do»d»tles.s were coined since 
the reduction of the value of gold coins in 18U4. 
•nd had been in eircufaition under forty, and prob- 
nl'ly not over thirty, yews; the loss l>y almision 
was at the rate of a littio over pur cent, in 
• eentnry. The loss on lO.OOO.OOO half cngles 
wa- "'tV^H. These may li.ive I» < n in circulation 
for the .(lame length of time as the quarter eagles, 
In which case the los.s by abtasioo would be at the 
rate of alKiut from \i to || per cent, in a rentnry. 
•^Silver Cireuliilton. It is impossible to tell with 
certainty the amount of silver in circulation at 
any given pcri«Ml in any particular country, or the 
total amount used by commen ial nuiionn. Mint 
reiK)rtsof most countries furnish mcngro informa- 
tioa as to the cliancter of tbo bullion used in coin* 
•fp. and seldom state the country from which it was 
olit.iined. or wli. r it consisted of bars or coins 
remelted. Where, however, the recent legislation 
of •eoontry has changed the denomination or le-ral- 
teuder chanirtt r of its < nins, ;\n aii|>rn\iin:ite esti 
mate of the coin circulation can be mode by de- 
ductlDf from the total coinage aubsequeot to the 
chitnge that portion exporfid and esiitnaled to 
tiave l)een recoined, and useil in llie arts. Such 
•n estimate is more reliable where the xilvcr coins 
mn valued relatirely to gokl higher than the value 



i of the bullion theyooiitafai,inwhich case few will 
j Iw cxiKirtetl, except to those countricu where they 
, pass at the legal homo valuation. In this case, 
and in coiuitrics where the cu.stonw returns give 
tbe amount and character of the coin exports, the 
silver circulation can be stated with sufHcIent ex- 
actness ami ri asonul)le certainly. — .Vs to the silver 
circulation of the United States at the preaieni time 
(1888), it can be stated approximately without 
much hesitation. iM'caust- the country had no sil- 
ver in gcui;ral circulation in 1873, and its present 
stock has been accnmukted since that time, with 
I the except ii 111, jtossihly. of five millions. In 1.hm,3 
tbe silver coin in the country ou the tirsl of Oiio 
her was estimated by the director of the mint t«> 
have iH-en ir»4.(K)0,(MK) silver dollars, and ijWI. 
OO^^.OtXi in fractional silver. — Jtiltitiiv. I'^^"• of Sil- 
' ' ' As the principal ullinuite d* 1 1 i ; "i for 
Hilver hu» Ix^n to coin or use it as money, Uic legis- 
lation at different pcriodsof the world and in dlffer> 
ent countries, estaltlishing for each country the rel- 
ative debt-payiug ]M>wer of given weights of gold 
and silver, bait. pr(>)Kd>ly, more than any other 
euuse. alTecled the market v.-ihie of the two nu tals. 
I Tables have been published giving their relative 
I values at various periods; but an Inspcciioa of 
their dates, comjnired with the letrisl.ilion of tlic 

i country, ^hows that either the relative value of th<- 
gold and silver coins, or, in some cases, their value 
less mint rhiirii i.s given as the market value of 
the metuls. The prcMluctiou of silver atid gold, 
and their relative values fur f>tai(<l periods subm;- 
(]uent to the discovery of America and prior to 
1881, were examineil for each country by the emi- 
nent German statistician. Dr. Adolph S>et1x>er. 
and bis conclusions have been given to tbe public. 
During that period the production of gold and 
silver, and values nlatively to each Other, as Stated 
I by him, were as follows : 
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This coniparison. as remarked by Seyd, shows 
that the relalive value of the two metals has been 
largely affected, though dotjbtliss not wholly con- 
trollc<l, by other caus^ft than the relative amount 
|)ro<hu(il In the legislative changes made by 
different nations in the relative value as estab- 
lished in the coinage, ft will be found that tbe 
higher valuation of the one or the oili< r mci.il. and 
the courM! of exchange and lialauix-s of trade be- 
tween nations, have had much to do with the dis- 
turbance of tlieir \ alu" s. ;iiid a great, If not a con 
trolling, intlueucc iu determining their relative 
price. Alexander Ilamiiion. hi his i«tiort as tec- 
rctatrj' of the treasury to eomrn vs on the i viai) 
lishmeiit of a mint, in ITUl. clearly stated ihe eir.xt 
of such legislation: "If two countries are sup- 
posed, in one of which the propoitlon of sold lo 
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flIlTer to M one to slzteoi, In the otber aa one to 

fifteen, {Tohl bcino: worth more, silver les", in one 
than in Uie other, it i» manifest, that, in their re- 
<iipraeil pqnnenti, each will aekcc that apedea 
which It valuta least to pay to the other, where it 

11 valued most. Besides this, tlic dealers in money 
will, from the aame canae, often find a profitable 
tnlllc In an exchange of the metals between the 
two countries. And hence it would come to pas«, 
if other things were equal, that the greatest part 
of the gold would be collected in one, and the 
greatest part of the sflyer in the other. The course 
of trade might, in some di u'rce. counti nu t the 
tendency of the difference in the I^iU proportions 
by die market value; bat this b so far and so often 
Infltii need by the legal rates, that it docs not pre- 
vent their producing the effect which is inferred. 
Facta, too, yerify the Inference. In Spain and 
Bngland, where gold is rated higher than in other 
parts of Euro{)e, there is a scarcity of silver; while 
it Is found to abound in France and Holland, 
where it U mted higher in proportion to gold than 
in the neighboring nations." — To understand all 
the cnuaes which have affected the relative price 
of gold and silver, it would be instructive to trace 
the historj'of the successive changes of each nation, 
and their contemporaneous valuations. This is 
not eaay to do, because the legal rating of the 
cofais aefdom corresponds with the relarive amount 
of Imllion neeessarj" to lM- hKmLlit to the minis to 
obtain them, by reason of deductions for seignior- 
age to the soverdgns. and feea for the mint ofBcera 
and workmen. Some of the more impOftaat 
changes have been as follows : For twdve hun- 
dred years prior to the timeof Xenophon (400 B. C. ) 
the ratio of gold to silvt r «';if( d to h:ive been 
13.33 to 1. The Greeks and iiomans establi.shwl 
In their coinage a value of 13 to 1; although it is 
said that at tlie time of the ref ini of Julius Cajsar 
to Rome the value of goltl had fallen to the ratio 
«f 7.5to 1. For the firnt centuries of theOUftotlan 

the relative value of gold in the Roman em- 
pire appcarn to have Ik-cu as 12.5 to 1. Different 
countries have from time to time established dif- 
ferent ratios, none of which permanently stood, 
and the rate of valnation was abont or a little 
nli'ivi or below 12 tn 1 iinril lh(>rli>s<' of the fif- 
teenth century. But curly in the seventeentli 
century the valnatlon of gold was raised, first by 
Bngland to nbnut 1:^.7, and fi'.ibscijuenlly by Hol- 
land to 13. C2, and again rai.se<l alH>ut the middle 
of the century by Holland to 1408, and later, in 
Irtfi."). by e<lirt of rhiirles TT., to U-."* in England; 
aud the eoinnL'e nf bnih nold and silver, in the ^ 
aocceeclini: ymr. wiiH made free to all at current , 
rates, at which time the valuation in Italy and 
Spain i< staled to have Ix en 1.") to 1. — The value 
of gold and silver in Eurojxan countries in KVW 
to n-i^Tted by reliable authorities to have been: 
Fninee. 131 to 1: Flanders, 12^ to l: Germany. 

12 to 1; Netherlands 12i tn 1; Milnii TJ to 1: ' 
SngUnd. 18| to 1; Spain, 13i to 1; France (1726). 
14| lo 1. — In the eighteenth century Great 
Britain, in 1717, made tha value UkSl to 1. 



France, nine yean later, estabUiilied the ratio of 

14 40 to 1. and Spain, in 1730. IR to 1. In 1T85 
France adopted the ratio of 15i to 1, Portugal 
had in er eaaed the vahialJctt of geld cemp a red 

with silver to 15.8 to 1, and Spain, first to 16 and 
then to 16.5 to 1. In 17^ England suspended 
silver coinage, without, however, changing the 
ratio. The average valuation during the eight- 
eenth century was a little less than 15 to 1. while 
the United States adopted as the basis of its value 

15 to 1. — In the nineteenth century the most 
notable change was made by Great Britain, which 
demonetized silver, increasing its valuation and 
the amount to be offered In legal tender, and ex* 
eluding the pnbltc from the right to depo«it It at 
the mint for coinage. In 1834 tlic amount of jnire 
gold in the gold coins of the United Slates wau 
reduced, bringing the relative value as nearly t% 
to 1. In 183.') gold was demonetized in Hritish 
India, and silver made the only legid tender. In 
1847 Holland demonetized gold, and adopted na 
exclusive silver ^tandanl. — The increase*! p>n>- 
duction of gold, after its discovery in California 
and Australia, affected prices in Europe, and 
largely increased the imp<jrl8 from India, necea- 
sitating a greater e.xport of mouej' to that coun- 
try to settle balances of trade. As silver only 
was 1^^ tender coin, gold having been demone- 
tfased, the demand fbr ellver for transporiatlott 
rai.sed its i)rieo in the London market alxive the 
French mint value, as compared with goid, of 1 
to 16t; and for some yeue. until a greater aupply 
from the mines was able to satisfy the demand, 
silver was generally higher in Itondon tlian its 
colnfttf Tahie at the zSnopenn mints open for 
public coin.iL"' The countries giviiiir the low<.«t 
legid valuation to silver were ileiuidiil of llieir 
silver coins. The st an ity of the latter induced 
the Unile«l States, in lHr)3. following the example 
of Great Britain, in 1816, to commen< e the coin- 
age of silver on government account, and to is»ue 
fractional silver coins of reduced weight and Um- 
ited legal tender. All United States silver ooina 
of less denomination than one dollar, issued since 
that date, are of a weight that makes the value of 
the stiver contained, compared with gold, as 1 to 
14.8S. — In I.'*:*) (Jcrmaiiy. and in IS?!! the United 
States, passed laws demonetizing silver and dis- 
continuing the privilege to liie public of ooinfaig 
it at their mints. This action was followed lat<-r 
by the states of the Latin union agreeing to sus- 
pend the coinage of silver, which, following the 
lar-.'e in(Tea-.e in the ppnluction of silver from the 
mines of the United States, largely depreSfied iu 
vahie. which, compared with gold, haa avenged 
in the Lon<l<»o market, for the eight yean •abn* 
quent to lb75, about 1 to IS. 

HoBano C. BuMBaBR 

SILTEB BILL. (SeeHaTn. R B.) 

HINKINtt FUND. Thu fund may be defined 
as a fluncial arrangement Intoaded lo radeamor 
extinguish the public debt upon certain delemtaed 
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condltioiu, by means of a sum to be uonually set 
Mlde fhm lh« produce of taxo, and to be used 
Jo rinUng or payinj? a \mrx of ilic ili hr dirouiih 
the purchase of a porliou of the public inik'ljlcd- 
nvss. Historically, thin is not a strictly accurate 
dffinttion, h\n it is [rincTally corrrrt when applied 
lo the tlnaiH'iul nu tlxxls of the pn-sctU «lay. The 
aiakllig f and has ever )x-eii regarded an an instru- 
ment for reducing the public indebiednetiH, but 
through falne sj'steniB it haa sometimes proved fal- 
lacious, and has often even Incrcnwd the debt. The 
simplest method of creatiog such a fund would be 
by eooDomlziiiglB tbe expeodttum of goremment, 
and setting apart the s\im saved for tin- purchjise 
and the cancellation of tbe stale's securities or cer- 
tMcatea of Indebtednesa. But the more commou 
ine>ho<l ii lo create a spwinl fund, to be controlled 
and managed by a special board or commiasioo, and 
to be supfMedottt fli theneeiple of taxes.— Before 
the iK'pinninjrof theeijrhtw^ntli c«'nlury the trcnernl 
priu lici- in England was to provide a special tax 
for cuclt new loan, so that the particular loan was 
mid to Ih« "' funde<l." or provided for by ti tax. 
In 1716. lutwever. on the suir<jestion of the earl of 
8tftnlio|M-, Sir Robert Walpole carried a measure 
which rendered the taxes formerly distributed 
among the i^iutb sen aggregate and general fundH 
jMTiK-ttial, and coiisoHdat*'*! whatever surjilus 
miglit be collected by tlu^c taxes into a sinking 
fund, that was to be applied to the discharge of 
tlie national di bi, und to no other pur]K>sc. Tlii- 
fund was still further augmented by what hud 
been saved through suoeessfve reductions In the 
!nf< ri st nf the dclit, and lM'lwe<'n the pi riixl of 
itM formation and 1733 discharged £ll,64.s.000 of 
the debt. Soon after, however, what should 
pn>p»Tly have goni- into the sinking fund was ap- 
jilicd to other purport's, and thi'* pnu tire Ik-< ;une 
genend. 8o that, aceonling to the figures of Dr. 
Price, the amount of del)t esineele*! by this fund 
between 1 738 and 1 775 was only £8.500,(XH). ' ' On 
the whole." siiys Hamilton, in his " Inquiry con 
cemiog tbe National IX>bt of Great Britain," 
*'thh fund did little In time of peace, and nothing 
in tinii' of war, to the diM'liiirge of tlie national 
debt. The purpoM of its inviolable application 
was abandoned, and the hopes entertained of Its 
powerful efficacy entirely abiuwinned " This fuml 
WS1, in ITUe. suiH'rvMleil by Mr. Pill's new fund. — 
The rapid Increase In the amount of tbe debt dur- 
irii: the l i-jhti i iith ei iiiury had dire< li d attention 
to the bunlet), and not a few pre<lictitl national 
bankruptcy as a n-sult. In 1718 the toud debt. 
fiinde«l and unfunded, was n»;tr1y i"l.'»,<HH»,(MK» 
Th<- Spanish, the Ncven years' and the .Vuieriian 
wars ran the debt up to' a total of fa^*!, 800, 000. 
On the propowl of Dr. Price, a parliamentary in- 
quiry into the national Hnanci-s was in^titutnl, 
ami, as a resiill, a siijkiiij,r fund w is r^Tablisht-d. 
but on a different Kysiem from that embodied in 
the fund of 171 A. Vnder this new system the sum 
of CI '»<m.(¥iO was to be annually ajipropriated by 
parliament to the fund, and this amount won lo 
bo eK p eaded, dther In ttie redemption of atock, if 



at par, or, if under par, in tbo purchase of it in 
the open market at the current mte. The interest 

•iMngfrOmnll stork s(i r< <lecni('d was to Iv added 
to the prlnci|>al. and laid out in the iiame manner, 
until, by their joint accumulation at eompwnd In* 
teresi, tliey shniiM Mnioniit to the annual sutti <>f 
£4.0<K),00(). when tliis fund should iheneeforlh 
continue to be laid out at simple interest only, 
leaving tbe amount of interest annually redeemecl 
at the disposal of parliament. (26 Geo. III., cap. 
81. See Speeih of Mr. Huskis.son. March, 1813.) 
Hie most extravagant expectations were formed 
of thia law, and the writings of Dr. FrIoe, which 
had wide circulation, tended to foster such beliefs. 
." The smallest /umi of this kind," he wrote, "is. 
indeed, amidpvient, if It la allowed time to oper^ 
•te." In order to secure the invfolabtlity of thia 
fimd, its management was intrusted to a oomniis- 
sion composed of the speaker of die house of 

commons, the <lianeellor of the exchequer, the 
ma.Hter of Uu- rolls, the areounfant general of the 
court of chaneery, and the governor and the dep- 
uty govenior of the bank of England. In 1798 
a change was made in the manner of accumulat- 
ing this fund, and at the same- time a |>erman«nt 
provision was made for future debts by the fram< 
Ing of a jHrmanent nystem of a sinking fund. 
"It was enaeted. " says Hie.-irdo, "that, besidis a 
provision for the interest of any loan which should 
thenceforward be contracted, taxea should also be 
inijHi-f.l fnrii 1 percent, sinking fund Ott the cap- 
ital htoi-k created by it, which should be exclusive- 
ly employed In the liquidation of such particular 
lorm; and that no n lirf -houM be aflforded tn the 
public from the taxc» which constituted llie 1 per 
cent, sinking fund, untH a sum of capital stock, 
i-jpial in amount to that createil by the loan, had 
Iveen pun liii>i <l by it " The wImIoid of this pro- 
vision can not lie (pie!«tion(»i, as It tended to main- 
tain confidence in the credit of the government, 
which was then at a low point. It made the gov- 
ernment not only n seller of securiiies (while issu- 
ing loans), but ako a buyer (while puicliaaiog 
with the sinking fund). And while the expecta- 
tion was, that every limn would, under the o|M'ra- 
tions of a 1 {ter cent, linking fund, be redeemed 
In about forty-flve year*, yet the lower the price 
of tlir s> , uritiis fell, the inff f'ffl< ient would the 
fund Uvume; ho tliat in projMtrtion to the depres- 
sion existing at tbe time, would this sinking fund 
o[ii r;itc as ;t rh< t k to pre%*ent a furt!nT fall, and 
as i\ li vcr to [iriHiure, al no diMant peri«j<l, a prob- 
able ris4- in the market. Mr. Huskisnon said of 
Mr. I'ilt's pl:ui, that it was •• framed with the spe- 
( itie vii'W of iiolding out to the ]mblic a guunm- 
tei*. thai any future debts which the states Ui^t 
have occasion toc<mtnicl, Hhould from the moment 
of their Ix-ing Incurred, be placed in a course of 
liquitlation, uniform and unalierable. This plun 
contained within itM^-lf a principle of permanency, 
which Itring applie<l to every loan at the time 
i f makinsT the contnicl, could ijot. from that 
mumeut, be varieil or departed from, without a 
i breadi of audi contract. * * That every ftitun 
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loan should, from the moment of ila creation, car- 
ry with ft the seeds of Its destruction; and that the 

cnnrsf f>f rcitiihnrscniciit should, from tliat 
moment, be placed bcyoud the discretion and the 
control of iNurliament." Prom 1786 to 1708 the 
fund cffectf-d some rtiliirtion in tlicdrbt, but 1:1 
the following years, wlu-u ihroujtih tbe wur tlj«- 
expenditmvs of government greatly exceeded the 
inrnnie. it was attempted to maintain the annual 
reiliurtions, it beranK- a wretched piece of jugglery, 
althougli the form and machinery were continuitl. 
— It remained for Dr. Hamilton to expose the fal- 
lacies of such » sinking fund, and he showed that 
so far from reducing tlie delit it liad nally in- 
creased it. " The extent of tlic sinking fund is 
artificial, and maybe brought, by a mere chanpre 
In the arraiuri iiu nt 1 tin ]iuhlic account'^, to iM-rir 
any pruportiun to the amount of debt, without 
the Kligbiest advantage, or any tendency to pro- 
mote it^ disch.irLre. In time of war we raise a 
certain sum by tax( for tlie expense of llie year, 
and borrow what further is wanted. If a sinlKing 
fund bf iiiainlaiiifd, the sums appropriatc-fl an^ 
deducted from what would havt- otherwise beeu 
exjx-nd« d on the war, and a greater loan is re- 
quintl. We may tlirow into tlie sinking fund any 
share of the revenue we please. We have only to 
add wi mucli to the loan, and we shall raise a 
larger sum in the f onn of loan with the same fa- 
cility, by the effect of the sums thrown into the 
money market for the stmk purrhnseil liy tlie 
conunimoners. In time of war the sinking fund 
l<4 nominal: in time of peace a large sinking fimd 
will di-< Ii:iri;c' the <l<lit m-'V^' rjuickly: hul Ihi^ 
uMiountii to no more than lltat a coutinuuncc of 
the taxes which we paid in war. after peace is re> 
stor*-*!. will be attt iulcd with a speedier rcdtirtion 
of debt llian wliat would lake place if a large part 
of these taxi« were repealed." Ilence he was led 
to assert that the i-xeess of revenue over expend 
iture was llie only fund by wliii b any juirt of the 
public debt could Im- discharged. " The Increase 
of revenue, or the diminution of expons*'. arc 
the only means by which this fund (sinking) can 
Ik- t iilarged, and ita operations rcnderwl more ef- 
fectual; and all schemes for discharging the na- 
tional debt, by sinking funds operating at com 
jviund interest, or in any other niatiut r. unless in 
ho far as they are founded upon this principle, arc 
completely Illusory." — Dr Hamilton's work was 
liT'-t ptdilislii'd in ls'i:5, (he very year in which 
inip<iriant « liaiigrs were made in the fund under 
the administrntion of the finances by Hr. Vansit- 
tart. Hut the farce of Imrrowiir.; to supi>!y flie 
reijuirtinent of the fuud eontiuucd. In bsii) Dr. 
Hamilton's views were so far recognized as to in 
•luce the house of commons to ri'-olve. that to pro- 
vide for the exiKcncie.H of the public service, to 
make Mich progre.Hs in n-ductions of the national 
debt as may adequately Mii>i<ort public credit, and 
to afford to the country a pn -ix cl of future relief 
from a jiirt of its present burden-, it is absolutely 
neceftiiary tiiat there should be a cli»r surplus of 
the inocmie of the cotmtry over the eapwiditni^ 



of not less than £5,000,000. In 1822 the commit- 
tee of public accounts recommended that the aa 

nual .sinking fund loans }k' discontinued, iin<l that 
the whole of the redeemed capital stock of funded 
debt remaining in the name 4rf the oommlsBloiiefs 
canceled. In the followiuL' year their recom- 
ini iidntiou wiLs carried into effect, but the last 
irinn Lut of the fund was not abolished before 
— This sinkinir fund had proved an unfor- 
tunate and eo-stly experiment; but how costly it 
had l>een was not proved until 1809. when it waft 
made the subject of parliamentary investigation. 
"During the whole period, from Jnn 5. 1793. 
when the French war liroke out, up to 18'i9. there 
was only one year (1817) in which money was not 
ndsed by loan, in order to aid the sinking fund, 
besides what was required for war e.v[« ndi(urc. 
After excluding the period from Aug. 5, 17tNi, to 
Jan. 5, 1798. daring which £8,147.681 was applied 

torcdri Tii tJlO.Otl.KtO of I'l r rmt sioek. bi aring 
an interest of £'^'!,'Hi^ per annum, there n>maia!> 
£821,002.884. which was applied between 1796 
and 1S29 to ndeem €472.042. 70.'^ capital stork, 
carrying £14,4^6,388 annual interest, the mvua 
rate on the siui paid !» nig almost exactly 4^ yn r 
cent, per annum. During the same periotl the 
total sum of £702,163,07.''i was nused by loans, for 
which £1,052,5:16.700 '-apital siock of fiindwi debt 
was creatod, carrying £85,801,882 annual interest, 
or a mean rate of about 5 per cent, per annum. 
The actual result of all these sinking fund opera- 
tions, tticrcforc, was, that ihe total amount of 
£880,000,455 was raised at &.per cent, to pay off a 
deltt rarrying 4i percent. The dilTerenee in these 
two ruteii amounted, uix>n the total capital sum of 
£880,090.455. to £1,687.786 per annum, which 
may be set down as the inrren.si'd annual charge 
of our funded debt, and a real loss to the public 
from this deceptive swUng fnnd system; wiUMMt 
taking into ai roiinl the exi>enses (»f the manairc- 
meiit of thesiukiiiL; f und.uud the increaseil amount 
of capital of debt con.se<iuenl upt)n the practice of 
borrowing on less advantageous terms for larger 
sums than were required to mwt the actual public 
expenditure." — I have des< iil>e<l f«>mewh!it at 
length the English siukmg fund, because tlie prin- 
ciples which governed its formation were early 
adopted in tbi>- country. nmliT tlie leadership of 
Alexander ILtniiltou. In December, 1782. he in 
traduced into the eongresa of the oonfederatioB 
the following rc>obili(>ii '' Wfurmi, It is e»s,>ri 
tial to justice and to the preservation of public 
credit, that whenever a nation la obliged, by the 
e\i'_'ei)cies of public affairs, to contract a debt, 
proix r funds should be established, uol only for 
paying the annual value or interest of the ■Une, 
but for disehariring the princi|)al within a reason- 
able |H?riod, by which a nation may avoid the evils 
of an excessive accumulation of debt; therefore, 
Itiiudrtd, That whenever the net product of SBJ 
fun«l«. recommended hy congress and granted 1^ 
the stat4-s. for fiindini; the debt already < cntiju ie<i. 
or for pnicuriug further loans for llie sup|Mtrt of 
the war, shall exceed the sum requisite for paying 
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the {merest of the whole amount of the ntuiunal 
debt, which these state* may owe at the tcnuina- 

tinn of tilt' prrst iit war, i!k- siirplu-' of mu li i^ratits 
kIiuII form a ainkinj/ fund, i\vn\ Ix- itivioiulily ap- 
pmpriaicd to the tmyiuent of the priia ipnl of the 
>.\\i\ il<!>l. ai^'l sliiill on iM» :k <i iiinl Ik* tlivi-rletl l(t 
ttuy olhtr purpo-L." Tliu>, lour yfiu> Ix foru Mr. 
Pitt accepted tlte plan of Dr. Prh-e. nud ti-n Titint 
bcfori' In" liUd down il <- s<>ur.t! nili ^ of liii:iiii r 
etnbiMlii il in ihe Eii.-li-li ;i< l ot IIU/.' the two iiu- 
porlaot priiu ipl' V r.i ii w 'vU liii- rrralitiu of a ilt l>! 
meaiiun > -h.nil.l l r t;ik( u to iuMir«: iis »-\titi;:ui>h- 
meat, ami tlmi il Ui k-iIik ji<>a h c-nicitiit only 
when made ^^itll -iirolu". n-vvnue, were clearly 
CDUDcmted by Mr. lluuiilion iu the cou<rrc^s of the 
coiifwlemtion. /Cireumhlamvs, ho\v<-vtT. which 
clot'tly uros<' fHiin tin- woakm-os of tin- < «.iircilt ia 
tion. prcveuted uiiy aiirnipl to put intu pruclice 
thin rexoliithni, ami In the iliHorthnt- il condition of 
llic llii.itu i ^ liKli- en,,!!! ill' ([..It If fore the ntuni 
of iN'uce. Evva ihi-n the je;iluu-y itinung the htulen 
prevcnt<>d action, and ii was not until the ctmHll- 

tmioii \\ a » !ii|m]i|i<1 ati:! iiu- ii:ilio!>al ;if)vcriimi iir 
foriix il. that a m llt^-nii iil of the debt ((Uolion 
eoiild lie looked for.( In his rijiort on public credit, 
HainihxM proposed to upply the revenin-^ nii-ivi: 
from the jHistul .service to the purposi s ol a >iiik 
ing fund, and he nptiu lavs down a*< a vital ])riii 
cipic the necessity of sm h a fmul. j" I'er>uatleil, 
an ihe 8cerelary is, that tlju proper funding of the 
present debt will render it u nutiotml blesaiog; yet 
he is Ko far fn>m acceding to the ixuiition, iu the 
hitttudo In which ft 4a sometimes hdd down, tha' 

* public debts are |>ultlic benetitn,' apdsiliou invit- 
ing to prodigality, and liuble to dangerous abuse, 
that he ardently wishes to nee it incorporated, aa 
a funtlanu Dial maxim, in the sy>.it n» of puMir 
cn-dit in the United StuteM, that the creutiuu uf debt 
afaottM always be accompanied with the means of 
eitlnguiNlinu-nt. This he n-^anls as the true secret 
for rendering public credit huinurtul. And he 
prexumos that U is dtlHcult to conceive a situation 
in whieh tjiere may not Ik* nn Hdlierenee to the 
maxim." lie rtvonmieniied, as comnu>>ioiiers to 
admini»lcr thin fund, the viec pre.sidcnt of the 
United Stales, the speaker of the house of rcpre- 
scntati%'C8, the chief justice. Kwretary of the treas- 
ury and the attorney p m ral. Ilin propositiou.s 
respecting the postal revvuuea were not accepted ; 

. bat congrewt a|i|)roprtated to the sinking fund the 
furpluH revenues of tlic < inri iil year, and atithor- 
izcd the president to but row t^.OOU.UOO with which 
to pmclMae stock at ita tlien tow value.*. There was 

• Con^iiieriMe surplus n veiiue in 17'.M>. which Was 
l^tplieil to debt redu< tion, and iu 171)1 the t4nktng 
ftttid bail alrnidy readied the f«um of $1,000,000. 
The aet of Aug. 12, ITSM). whieh cou'-titu!- d tiii;. 
fund, provide«l, 1, that tlie surplu'^ of He' dutit s 
on im|w>rts nnd tonnai;e to the < u i > f the year 
1T90 sh<mld be ap)>lie<l to the purchase of the debt 
of the l'nite<l Statii*, at its mark( i priee. if not 
excelling par or true value theriot ^aid jmr 
chases to bo made openly, and with due regard to 
tbaeqml beoefltof the several stales; and 2, that, 

105 youm.—4A 



I in adilitloa to this fund, tlie president should be 
authorized to borrow any sum or otimx, not ex- 
(cediiiir S^.ftOO.rKlO. at an inten vt u,>t e\< icdiii,' 
o |M'rceul., to beapplietl to purchases of pubUc 
(h'l)i; provided that, out of the interest of the debt 
to Ik' [nil* li.i-1'd, tlii-re sli.iiilii In- apjiropriiilcd. 
annually, a sum not e-vceiiliu^ U per cent, of the 
suini lK»rnm-ed. towanl paying the Uiterest an<l 
r« imln:i I lie prirn ii lal of tlir^e sum-. It will 
; be --I 1 11 111,- r ,iu)|>iiuiid iiilere-l scheme, which 
w.is u i I v liiki II Up in England, wa^i not cm- 
bi>d=( il ill Hie plan of 17!>ti. v bieli w:in little more 
than a dint t appropriaiii>ii of surplus revenue tu 
debt reduction. In 1 TiiJ. hovrcver, an imfMrtant 
cktngo was in(r(Hlu(x-d, and a permanent sinking 
fund w:iHe-»tiihli*hed. lo In* c<mipos<>d, 1 , of t!ie in- 

!l< ii «.lof tlK'lMtblie debt, purrliasnl, n d« eme<l. or 
paid into llic treasury, in Kulisfuctiou of any debt 
or dein;md: and 2. of tlie Mirpliix. if any. whieh 
-hou!i| r' main of i;i<'ti''\ - appj-ijui i;! i] f<ir p.iyini^ 
Ihe interest of the public dei»t. after payiu;; that 
Interest. This fund was to be appliul, flrnt. to 
pureha-es of llie debt, till tin' ainnial amownt of 
the fuud sliall he eqmd tu 2 per ceutum of the 
wliole amount of the outMantling funded stock, 
l>eariii;.r a pres( tit inti'rc->t of (i p- r c . :!r<iin ; Mcntid, 
to till" redemption of that si<n i\; ai.d l;Lslly, to pur- 
eha.ses of any unredeemed residue «»f the public 
debt. To .l.inuary. ITW. the purrhiv«en of stock 
ha»l amuuntrd to — The opcniti-ins of 

this and of Rul>se<pient sinking funds are l i lj. dc- 
Hcribed in Elliot's " The Funding System of the 
Untied Slates" (28th Congress, Ist Besslon, Exec 
Doe.) The [iriiK iplc > s,, ekarly laid tlown by 
Alexander Hamilton have been generally applied 
fai this coimtry both with respect to national and 
to loi .d iiidcbti'diiro;, but the niariiu r nf i nn-titut- 

Iiug the siukiug fuud has varied greatly according 
to circnmstancos. Id every Instance, bowefcr, 
the main objcet was to provide fi«r the extinction 
of the debt, ami. by set I in;: a-ide a Mated sum 
which waslolH- inviolably applii d to this purpose, 
10 maintain conlidenee in the credit of the state or 
iMirrowing power. Whatever errors, eiiln r in the 
com|>ositiou of the fund or in its administration, 
have been made, it has come to be recognized that 
debt can be canceled only when ft state's fticome 
exceed-i iis exiw nditure. The surplus may with 
profit be applied to debt reduction. Some of the 
state const ittttions specify the number of yean Id 
whidi a di bt is to be n-deemed. For exainple. 
that of Illinois says: "Any county, city, school 
du4rict. or other municipal corporattoa, Incurring 

any indi bicditess a^ afnicsiid, shall, b« f>in' or .at 
the litne of doing so, piovide for the collet ti^n of 
a direct annual tax suflkieni to {uiy thcinter<^i <>u 
sueh d< bi. as it falls due, aiul also tO pay ami di*- 
eharire tiie prim ipal tlK in f uiihin twenty years 
from the lime of < otilraf liiiL: the same." (C'onMi- 
! tutiou, 187U. Art. IX., ^ 12.) This would prac- 
tically invoU'e the maintenance of a sinkingfund. 
The conittittttions of i«th. i -i >!i ■- .ot- more |mrti< u- 
lar. Thu<«. that of K-uus\ Ivunixi (1878) recites, 
that, "to provide for the payment of Ihe present 
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state d('T)t. iitirl any additional debt contracted ns 
afori'saici, Iho general ussembly 8hall continue and 
maintain the sinking fund, sufficient to pay the 
nrciMiing intcrt'-'t on such debt, and iinmiiilly 
to mhu c the i)rincii)!il tht-reof by u j-uni nut 
lees than #250,000: the said sinking fund shall 
consist of tlie proceeds of the tialcs of the public 
works, or any part thereof, and of the income or 
proceeds of the sales of any situ ks owned by the 
commonwealth, together with other ftmds and re- 
sources that vmj be designated by law. and shall 
bo increased f rum time to tinv liy Mssjgning to it 
any port of thetaxuii or other reveuucs of the state 
not required fdrthe ordinary and current expenses 
of government ; and, unlcfis in ease of war. in 
VBslon or iosurrcclioQ, no part of the said niuk- 
Ittg find ^11 be used or applied otherwise than 
in tiie ovtinguishmcnt of the public debt. The 
moncyn of the state, over and above the necessary 
reserve, shall be used in the ptiynitnt of the debt 
of the state, »'ither directly or through the sinking 
fund, and the moneys of the sinking fund shall 
never be Inresled in or loaned upon the sc>curity 
of anvthing. except the l>onds of the United States 
or of ibis state.' (Art. IX., §§ 11. 12.) Andagain. 
' " Every city Nhall create a sinking fund, which 
shall be inviolably pledged for the payment of its 
funded debt." (Art. XV., § 3 ) — In addiHon to 
the writing's mi'tilioiK il in the <(>ur<<.' of tliearti' i 
cle, the following may be consulted . M'CuUoch, 
ThuiHte on the PtiM^iiUa and Pmeliail Influence of | 
Tnjcati'in iiud the JnimUn'j Si/nUm; Ji/'j><>rf'' "f thr 
fkcretarjfof tht Trcnnury; Anurican Sf<iff Pujierit, 
Finanee; 8Utt» ContUtutione ; and 0>ii'jnm»nal 
LdbeOtt. WoBTBiKOTOir C. Fobd. 

SINTOOISM. (See Smiraa.) 

SLAVERY is the right of property of one 

man In another mnn. in liis family, in his poster- 
ity, and in the products of his labor. — There is 
no Injustice more revolting than slavery, and 3'et 
tlu'K' i- IK) fai t so \\ iilc-pn at! in history. Hence 
ftlavery is as old m war. in which it Iwd it» origin. 
Both slavery and war are inexplicable in the eyes 
of J>hilost»phy, if we do not admit, with Cliris- 
llanity, an iuunemorial perlurbution among the 
members of the human family. — In antfeiuity 
tlx- system of la?i<ir was evf-ry where slavery. It 
was found in Homr. iu (in ci f, in Egypt, in .\s- 
Syria, in Onul. amonir tlx Gi nuans, and, it is .said, 
e\i'ri araoii'.: tin- S( ythiaiis; it was n-cruitt-d by 
war, by voluntary sale, by captivity for debt, anil 
then by inheritanre. It was noteverywhere cruel, 
and in patriarchal life it was scarcely distinguish- 
able from <l«inji'stic «orvicp; in w)me countries, 
however, it opproache<l the .service of iH-a-is of 
burden; the brutal iaseusibiliij- with which Aris- 
lotle and Varro spoke of slaves is revnitine: and 
the manner in whit li lh<'y wen- ire ifi 1 T'V tin- ]:i\v- 
is even more so. Thes* men, who wen- of the .sanx- 
race, who bad the wme int«'lbTi, and Hip «ame 
<-i'l<ir as llieir owm rs, win (Iri laml in(' i]ia!il<' of 
iiuldiiig property, of uppeuliu^ the luw, of de- 



fending themselvps ; in a word, of dcmcanin*; 
themselves like men iu any of the circumstances 
of life. Only the law of the Hebrew people ten- 
]>ered servitude by humanity. Doubt l»s.s, we 
might (juote certain words of Euripides or of 
Terence, of Epictetus or of Seoeoi. colored with .n 
more tender pity and evincing some heart ; we find 
also both in Greek and Roman lawn, on the mon- 
uments, and in the inscriptions and epitaphs whidi 
our contemporaries have so carefully studied; we 
find, 1 .say, In these the proof that the granting of 
freedom to slaves, in individual ciLses, was fre- 
quent, and that it was inspired, espcciallj at the 
moment of death, by religions motfTea. But the 
brutal fact of slavery is iiicontr -tablc Tlie evil 
outweighed the good in au enormous mca^ture; 
Mfvltude remain^ from eentnry to century, froa 
country to country, during all aniiqtiity, the tmi 
versttl fact, and the legitimateness of serx-itude 
the universal doctrine. — To the ran* and barrra 
pn>tests of a few noble souls, Christianity finally 
added the power of its mighty voice. The broth- 
erhood of nu n, the dignity of labor, the alisolute 
duty of perfection : with these three principles, 
clothed with the authority of God himself, the 
human race cnii red a new phas<', commenced the 
great battle of good against evU, and. little bj 
little, forced back the scourges which, hi the 
|)a.sl, had reigned with vuidivided Mipremacy. 
^^ervitudc was destined to be among the van* 
quished, but It was not without a long and gri^- 
ous eoniliMf, wliieli, at the [ircent time, is not 
entirely terminutetl. — The learned labors of M. 
Edouard Blot and M. Janoski warrant the afllr* 
mation that serviltnlc IkkI almost entirely disjij) 
jKured in Christian Europe from llie tenth to thi- 
thirtec'uth century; Imt it is only too well known 
that after the discoverj' of the new world, the 
sixti'enth and seventeenth <Tnlurie« witnt«scd the 
re establishment of this odious institution in aS 
the colonial possessions of the nations of Europe. 
What do I sny ? The tnoet Christian kings of 
Frani I , Sp:iin and Em;1and did not blush loplaoe 
their sigtuiturcut the bottom of treaties intended to 
assure to them the monopoly of thesale and trans- 
pnriation of milHons of iiuman ImIml.'s An en 
tire continent, Africa, became like a mine to be 
worked, charged with ftimfehing the other coo- 
tinciits with the living mcnhaiidi-e. ca!!!-! in 
tliplonialic acts a /"/i f/ »u(/r<«.«, ju>! as we s;iy a 
ton of ehareoal. — To the nineteenth century l«e- 
longs the honor of waging nguiiist senitudc a 
war which is not yet ende<l. but which has licen 
distinguished, however, by rcmurknblu victarifla. 
The revolution is complete as far as ideas are con- 
cerned. Morality sjKike first, and all the scicncw. 
lillle by little, came to agree with it. Philosophy 
gives to all slaves a soul c(]ual to our own. which 
Aristotle, perhaps, refnscd to Ihem. Physiology 
ill ( l iti s lilai k- nu'\ w hites, despite iniport;uit <iif- 
ferences, to Ix: members of the same family. Ili»- 
tory no longer discovers between slave ownen and 
slave', ilii- tr:i< i' il wwy leLiitimate conquest. The\ 
luw duci> uul recoguue any validity of a pretended/ 
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/ contract which has no title, the object of which is 
/ illicit, and ooe of Ike parties to which is not a 
I free agent, and the other party to which is Whh- 
* oil! ^'imkI faitli, F,ihn<ilni:y lifts tn the clii.Miity I'f 
a beautiful law the radical dillercuce whicli pla9cs 
in the flrat rank the moea which labor, lilro the 
Eiirnpvan. anil in the last rank the races who 
make others work for them, like the Turks. Polit- 
ical eoonomjr afflrma the superiority of free Inlmr 
to forced labor, and if condemn^everylhinir which 
<ieprivcs man of tlic family. Politics and charily, 
from difTcrent points of view, accept the same 
•conclusion: charity, more tender, detests slavery 
because it oppresMCS the inferior race; pollticx, 
more lofty, oondenuiB it, atmve all, hecanw it c<ir- 
raptt tlie auperlor race. Thus the revolutioo above 
referred to. complete in the order of ideaa, is far 
from iK'iiii: complete in the order of facts. — At 
the beginning of the prcttcnt century England 
posKflaed newly 800,000 alaTca, acattmd amonp 
Jiinetcen colonies, to wit : more than 800,000 in 
Jamaica. «0,000 In the Barbadoes. 80,000 in Qui- 
ma. more than 60.000 In Mmirithis, and the rest 
in the little colonies of Trinidad, Grcnaila, An- 
lieua, St. Vincent, etc. France, in her ci»lonic8 
of the Antilles. liourboD, Ouiuna and Seneuid.had 
250.000 slaveH. Thert? were 27,000 in the little 
colonies of Denmark, and about (UM) in ilic islmul 
of St. Hurtholoniew, belonging; Im ">.\ i '|i m Hol- 
land, which knew how to avoid servile labor in 
Java. prcser\-e<l more than 50,000 slaves at Suri- 
nam and C'ura^oa. But the~e figures arc trifling, 
compared to the number of the enslaved popula- 
tion of the Spanish and POrtuj^iCM! rolonfeti, which 
amounted to at Im-t «'iOO (HX) slaves ; of Brazil, 
which is more than 2.000.000; and uf the United 
Stales, which, before the AoMariCan civil war, had 

4,000.000 sliivr ^. — Fnuice ^\.1H the tll'^t to give 
the signal for the liberation of slaves, a liberation 
which unfortunatdy waa sudden, violent, and did 

tto» i.i'^t, In 1790-91 the constituent aasemUy, 
after much hesitation, admitted J'rft people of 
color in (he colonies to the rii;lit.<t of citiiBenahip. 
The whilfH resi«ii«l. and when the convention 
trieil to liave the decireo executed, the contlict 
between the r^K k^and whiir^ led to ih(> massa- 
cre* which Itavo been so fal^i ly attributed to 
the emancipation of the slavr'-, prcn-laimcd only 
at the end of 1T93, and contirni< d by the decree 
of Feb. 4. 1794, by which tlic cuuventiuu decreed 
with enthttsfaKm the abolition of slavery In all 
Fn iH h eoldiiit x. Tlic riMiit of the ni.iriliine 
wars was, to the colonies, di.sorder or conquest. 
At the same time, in the mother conntry, a reac- 
tion .lided by irlory, carried nu n bcymd the 
necessities of order. The year IWi, which wit 
nessed the conconiat, the life consulate, tlie f>eace 
of Amiens, the lecion of honor, and the university, 
wilnt-sswl aUo the restoration of slavery and even 
the slave Hade by the law of the 80th floreal. year 
X. — Commenced with more wisdom, and con 
ducted with more pi'rseverance, the movement of 
emancipation in England nalurilly triumphed 
more promptly than in France. In 1102 a coun 
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cil held in the city of London, under the 
dency of St. Anaelm« forbade the slave trade.. 
1708 an odious treaty assured to England, on the 
other haml, the monopoly of this traflle In 177:? 
a generous Christian. William Wilberforce, first 
wrote against this public scandal. In 1780 Thos. 
riarkson proposed its alKilition to parliament, and 
in 1787 Wilberforce renewed the proposilioD, 
which, after having been seven times presented 
and wven times rejected, finally triumphed in 
1806. and became, at the congress of Vieima, a 
solemn engagement of nil the Europt^an powers 
(Declaration of Feb. 4, 181.T). which wtis followed 
by laws i»romulu'aIed by each of these nations. 
May 15, 182;}, Mr. Buxton pn>po.sc(l the aliolition 
of slaveiy in all the English colonies. After long 
hesitation, the act of abolition pn .sented in 1883. 
in the name of the government, by I.,ord Stanley, 
waa promulgated Aug. S8, 1838. This mcmorabie 
law. which devoted £800,000,000 to the ransom of 
800.000 men. did not. Imwever. lucord them lib- 
erty until after an apprenticeship, which was to 
last from Aug. 1. 1884, to Aug. 1. 1840; but this 
uncertain 8}'Stem could not lie maintained. Lord 
Brougham proposed its abolitif>n in 1838, and the 
colonial legislatures spontaneously decreed com- 
pieie emancipation in the yi^rs 1888 and 1^39 — 
\i tlu- same lime. 18:18, M. Passy proposed to the 
French chaml)i'rs a bill with the same end in view, 
and in 1840 a commission was cliarged, under the 
presidency* of the duke de Broglie, to prepare the 
way for the alx>]ition of slavery in the Fn neh 
colonies. At the same time. also. 1880, Pope 
Gregory XVT. published a bull, condemning 
slavery and the slave Inule. The report of M. dc 
Broglie is celebrated; wo may call it a judgment 
by a court of last resort, whidi. for the most e1e> 
valed, decisive anil praciic il reasons, condemned 
shivery forever. However, the sentence was not ex- 
ecuted on aocount of the hesitation of tlw govern- 
ment and the r<"<istance of the colonies. Slavery 
was not abolished in tin- colonies of Fnmce until 
after the revolution of February, by the decree of 
Man'h 4. l!^-*^ \\ hieh M Sehoele!i< r had the honor 
of projxising. — The result of emancipation in the 
French colonies was the lil)cralion of the slaves 
in the Danish colonies, proclainu-d July 8, 1848. 
8we<len hail wt the example of lilH-ration as early 
jis 184fi. — We here give a r'sum' of the economic 
and moral n'sults of emancipation in the ctdonies 
of England and in those of Prance. Before eman- 

cipatinn. the colonies of the West Indies produced 
8.640.000 quintals of sugar. These figures had 
sunk during the apprcnli^hip to 8,480.000 quin- 
tals, and after the liberation to 2.600,000. In 1H48 
tlie productiuu was 8,7i^,811 quintals; m 1853. 
.t.:!76.000: and in 1888. 8.400.171. The emanci- 
|Kiiion of the sliives was followeil by a diminution 
in production and nn increase in prio s, but also 
in wages; the result of comnii rcial freedom was 
an incrca.s« in production and a diminution in 
prices, but also in waires. Twenty yearsufler these 
iwo gn-at trials the olil f)gur(>8 were reache<l, the 
net coat was diminished, and U certain isoJaled 
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ootonicA siilTcr still while othcre prosper, there is 
no om* in Enirland who r-otihl hnve Itureaten that 
two such radical cxiK riincnts wonhl not fol- 
lowed by inorc(liNi<^trou<nn(l niorc proloiii.M'*! ran- 
liequcDCCfl. — Let us ilwt-ll a littlu further on the 
colonh'8 of Fnince. IX'spitc a triple trinl. the 
•■fniiiKM'p;ili"t) of lliL' >lii\f-. c-i>iiiiM'!iliiin in 
mother ctmuiry itnU n mdicul rcvoluliun, the p'n- i 
<'Tnl morement of aflfatrft of the Prenrh rolonies | 
\v:i> iii.t iHWcntl Iieyond our Imlf, wl.iii' it \v:i , 
lowcml mure than a quarter sd far w* all the hu^i- i 
nrs^ tmnsartlons of France durin;^ the t)n*t periml 
f>f live yciir* wire r(«nccr!)f*<l; nftcr jitintlicr five ' 
ymrs, the ti>jurf< prior to einuiicipatioii were very 
Mi^tlr mir|tHS(H>d at Guniln1ou|K>, iR'arly half at 
rfiii;itia. iii'ip' 111 II ii <|iinrtcr at 3r;(rtiiii(jiu>, ami ' 
nmre fhnu a h;ill ui li 'uniun. — If we look only i 
at prodnctton. after 1854. the flguresf prior to 184A j 
were surp!><*v(-»I, i-ven for sti'jar. excepting at • 
Guiana, whit h wa<» truii<»fiirni<'<l into a colony of ' 
c i'ii^uiiiption. TIk- iii(Tr:iM- ix in sli>w pro^-t! at j 
Guoduiouix', important ut Martiuit|uv, auiU exlruor- 
dlnary at Ri'iinlon. Wnccj< am verj- little faipber, 
tin* priri'of ^ .!<■ :iii<I n iitiiiL- 1 'f lands has incri'ased, 
cre^lit is more exsy, ihnnkK to the baaki«; new rc- 
Nonrcen of credit and lawn which pennit the im- 
portaliiMi of ecn-als, rice, Rn<l al-onf mn( lii;.( Ty. 
arrive opportunely with the retliietiun of the cus- i 
toms dutieH; the price of sale in hicrher, the move- 1 
ment of ships h;m iiicn i-i i! one rliin!. at th<' ^^atnc 
timethat thf niiitcriul ami iiu llio'is of manufacture , 
have been < liaiiirc*!. To ilii- honor of liberty and | 
that of the eoluiiivts. be it Siiid. that, sin( c enian 
eipalion, liny havi- coiirairt'oiisly niaili' up iht ii 
n>iii<ls wliat to <|i>: they havfccuMd to and 
begun to act. At Reunion tooiv twve Ih i ii « iiau<;ed, 
tnethodi of pmce«ssc« Improved, and the revenue 
from « (ilinii-.t sctllcnirntH douMcd; there is no lies 
itation in hiring a laborer for hvv yeara at double j 
the price received at TiOndon for the ftiiportatlon of j 
C.fHKt r<Nili. s: tlio-i- who JMUiirht with <"i»l(>ni«t set 
lieuieutH in 19-19 have realized enormous fortunes. | 
progicss hut followed wealth, and the general ex- 
poaltionof nirrieiihurf in 1802 showed stiirar from ' 
lUunlon whi<'li did not need to be relim d. In 
the Antilles |H'0|>le are no Inogor contented with 
CUrsiutf the indjjt nous Riipir refineries; they Imi- 
tate lliini; f ciitral refineries have l><tn established 
where, in I'-T J. the produee from snirar cane row 
from 5 to 13 percent., and there is hope of still 
further improvement ; maehinery and manuring 
were inlro«Jueed, dniloai." li is Ix-cn trie<l, iiad nts 
are taken out, landed credit is demamied, agricuU- 
uml credit hi uwd. trve trade in, called for ; in 
a wrd. tluwc roijiim- and ruiii 'ii-. tradilicuis whieh 
are tlie 6U«1 aceomi»auimenls of Hiavery arc being 
departe<l from: and an endeavor Is being made to | 
realize tlu ^c flr^t four rondiiions of all t conouiir 
progre!»s : the |H-rfecling of proe«'sM'H, ahun(hmce I 
of handA. facility for credit, and the widening of 
the markt t — As far as the mora! ordrr is eon- ' 
eerniil.ali tlie results of the Knjrlish ex|V'riment 
may be summed up In the wordvof Lord Manley. 
ia 1840, whicli were ■nhttantlnlly aa foUowa: 



There has been pro<rrew) !n Industrious habits, fm- 

provi-ment in the '^iK-ial and reliinou!* system, and 
development in indiviiliiaN of tho-n- ({ualitie^ of 
heart and mind whirh arr more neecs^jiry tO hafV 
pioos.4 than the material ^ckmIs of life. The negroes, 
are happy and contentMl. they devote themselves 
lo laN'ir, till y liavi' hi tli rid lln lr \\ :}\ of livin::. iu 
creased their well-iH'iug.und. while crime liaM dimin- 
MmmI, mnml hahltR have liecorae bettor. Tlic nun»- 
lii rof inarriML't ■< Ij i-^ iii< rfa-<i!. I'lidi i f!i' int!u 
enecof the ministors of relipon, edueution ha< he- 
c»>mc more wlde«pread. In short, the re<«ult of the 
It lAjwrinifiit of einanciiialioii iri<-<l m]»^u the 
whole of the popiilalion of llieWt -t In.lii-v ha- »ur- 
]MMted the nio<>t ardent hopes. — In the Frenehind 
oni<~i. 40.(K>n ninrria<j^<'<. '^o 'MiO It LMtii'ia^- childri n, 
;;o.iMH» ii( kTir.\v]f <l;r('d children, ihe iio]iulaiion re 
^iijiiiiv^r . ; ir rrmrse and iiu rea-e. tlie church- 
( - tillnl, the M liools attended ; at Guadaloiij*- and 
M itiini«iue. 'JO.OOffatlulls at the nicht m IkhM* ; at 
K'union, '2'4 sotieties of nuitiial aid anioiiL' tin* 
freedmcn, cTime» against the person dimini^luti 
(at least untU the arrival of Immigrantit). jui^tke- 
and the rii improved, peace maintained with 
gurriMids k'M ^l^oug tliau before l($4d: such are the 
gifts prcM'nted to French colonbl society by the 
cniaiu iiialion of its slaves. — It would l>e r<n> Ion;; 
to show in detail, year by year, the eeononiic and 
moral results of emancipation, since they became 
compile sleil t»y n a-on of the elfeet of |K>litical 
e\eiits and ntkiujifx at eommercial lil>erty in 
France. Li t it siillice to alTlrm that civilization 
ha-^ L'ainid nmeli, that wealth has lost liltlc. that 
il^ l<K>es have btrn repaired an<l more than re- 
paintl. at ha-t iu all the colonies in which the 
new regime has been aoocpled in good faith; 
finally, that the call of a million men to liberty, 
iu distant lands, diti not cau-e the tmlh part of 
the trouble o< < a<ioticd iu the more civilized na- 
tions of Euro;M i>y the least Important poUtloal 
tpie-Iion. — Huropeaii nations ijniekly inidi rstood 
that the slave tmde would never be completely 
abolished unless slavery itsrif wm soppraMd. 
rnfnrttinately. tlie I'nited States of Aiiierira did 
not understand this a> tpiiekly. Tlie illustrious 
founders of the Union, fearing a dissolution of il 
at the very moment of it.s formation, and hopia?. 
that to sui)press the evil it wovUd he suflleieut to 
dry up Its source, limited theiuM lv»'s to inserting 
in the constitution tluil the slave trade «>hould be 
prohil»ited. iM'irinning with the year 1808. As far 
as slavery was concerned, they had the weakness 
oot even lo mention its name, leaving to each state 
the task of ridding itwlf of the Institution of slav- 
ery, whieh, at that period, was very little d< v. ! 
opetl. lu Washington's time, there were scarcely 
TUO.tlOO slaves within the whole extent of the 
Unili <1 Stales. \Va>liinL'ton freed own ^iMve^ 
by will, and wc know from his correspondence 
with Lafayette that he busied hhnsdf with plaaa 
of emancipation. Many of Ihe northern s1at«>s«uc- 
cevsively fn-ed their slaves; but the progresj^ «)f the 
cultivation of tolion, the cession of Louixisna, 
the purchase of Florida and the oonqitestof Texas. 
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iad not been forMeflo. fNity jetm titer Wash- 

lngton'«5 tinip, tlio American n-publir had ad 
vam-wl Willi giant steps, slavery liud grown with 
H. and the southern statei oontaftBcd 4,000,000 of 
^■nslavcil Macks. A fart fo rnnrmoux, so nbnor- 
jnal, priHluced in the bosum of lliu Union a pro- 
found pcriurhation. Not only did honor and 
morality suffer tliercfrom, but a terrible division 
took place between the north, which Controlled 
the comratTcc, the shipping and the tariff of the 
UotoD, and the south, which, previous to I he 
Anwrlcmi dvil war, controlled politiai, the con- 
frri-ss. and tlic laws of tlx- rnion. Without re- 
lating the long and lamentable history of ihiii con- 
flict, without speaking of the fugitive slave law, 
of the territorial qii'^tion, of the dcl>;it< >. on the 
right of hearch, uf the prujecls for an invo-sion of 
CtttM, Anally of all the doctoral struggles for the 
pre>iideney. let us racall that the qui xijon of slav 
ery had iH-eonie in 1856, and again in 1>«50. theMile 
atumbling UUn k of the srenenU eleeiioii-. Id 1856 
the Kouth triumphed for tlie bust time in tlie ikt- 
sM)nof Mr. Uuehanuu; in 18(5<1 the north lM)reawny 
the victory in the jwrs/tn of Abniham Lincoln, and 
the southern slatM immediatdy revolted, and de- 
clared war. Thii formidable war had the char 
Mt^of a war of intb iM ndeiice; the north fcniglit 
for tbeoMatilution. the south to obtain its autono- 
my. But for what purpose did the south thus 
w i-h to sejiaratc itself from a glorious nation? In 
order to perpetuate, uuiintaiu and extend slavery, 
and to iMve no mora nneasliiesa aa to the fate of 
tliat iti'^titution wliieh il.s pulilit is(s (btn d to call 
the Ijcsi Hvsii ni of lHlM)r. The north wa.s letl by 
«iroamstances to strike at the very root of the 
war. by attacking slavery. In its session of 1862, 
congress surrcs-sivt'ly atlopteii : 1st. cnmneipatioii 
in the District of Cohimhia; 2d, the recognition 
of the republica of Hayti and Liberia ; :{d. the 
measurts* proposed by the president for gradual 
emunci|>ation in the states and immediate enianei- 
pation in the rebel states, beginning Jan. 1, 1868. 
We know that the defeat of the south assured the 
<letinitive abolition of vlavi rv in the United States. 
Slavery having disappeared in North America, its 
foundations wera neeessartly shaken In South 
America. The rejMibbVs sepanitetl from Simin 
have uboH-shed it. Holhind delivered itit Ameri- 
can colonioH from slavery by a law of Aug. 8, 1S92, 

and a law of T)(<-eml*iT. 1S71. paved tlx- w:iy for 
lis suppn-v-ion in Uruzil. — This mjiid review is 
confliMd to Cbrisltan countrica. I n M ohammedan 
and pagjin countries, slavery e.xi>ts almost every- 
where; here more patriarebal, tliere more barba- 
rous; maintained in the bosom of Africa by per 
petual wars and a pitiless traOlc. A Mohamme- 
dan sovereign, tho bey of Tunis, however, abol- 
ished slavery in bis staiex, even 1m f..r<' France, in 
1847 : but iJie scourge of slaver}- will evidently 
never disappear from pagan nations, except ftom 
OOntnct with, and the exuiiiple of, fbri>-tian na 
tfcma. We may ho|X! that the niuetecuth century 
tfOi see servitude disappear : this would be ita 
pliDdpal gkiry. Tho oondttloo pracedcBl to the 



disappearance of slaveiy Is the penevertng accord 

of all opinions, nf nil en i iK, of nil nations, tliat it 
shuuhl be abolished, and this accord is now an 
accompUabed fact. (See Bu^vbrt, in U. 8. His- 
tory.) AuouiTor OocHOt. 

SLATEBT (Tx U. S. IIistobt). It mny belaid 

c^own as n fundamental proposition, that negro 
shivery in the colonies never exi8le<i or was orig- 
inally established by law. but that it rested wholly 
on custom. The dictum, so often quoted, that 
slavery, being a breach of natural right, can be 
valid only by iKWitive law, is iiul tnir; ii i< rather 
true that slavery, where it existed, being the crea- 
ture of custom, required positive law to abolish 
or control it. In (Ireat Hrii iiii in 1772, cnstDm 
liad maide slavery so odious that the ^>ommerHett 
case justly hold tliat positive law was necessary 
for the establishment of slavery there in any f«irm; 
but the cxai t contrary <if this rule, of ( oum-, held 
good in commouwealibs wIhh' eu-tom made 
slavery not odious, but legal, in these cases the 
laws which were passed in regard to slavery were 
only declaratory of a custom already established, 
and can not l>c said to have established slavery. 
Thewhole slavery struggle la therefore the history 
of a cust(»m at first universal in the euloiiies, then 
peacefully circumscribed by tho ri«e of a moral 
feeling opposed to it, but suddenly so fortified in 
its remaining territory by the rise of an enoi nmus 
material interest as to make the Huui struggle one 
of f««e. In outUninjif the history of negro alavery 

in the United States, it s<-eins ailvi^jd'le to niake 
the following sutNiivisicms: 1, th«' inlnxiuciion of 
slavery, and its increase; 2, its internal policy; S, 
the slave tndc. foreign and domestic; 4 the suf- 
frage ( lause ami the "slave |K)wer "; and 5. slavery 
in the territorii-s, including new states. The final 
I abolition of slavery in each state, in the territories, 
I and in the nation. Is treated elsewhere. (See An- 

OI.ITION.)— I. iNTItODirTION OK Sl.AVr.ltV. .\M» 

1 ITS bicuKASK. When English colonization iu 
I North America liegan, Indian and negro slavery 
was already firmiy i stabli<bed in the nt iirlit" ir ing 
! Spanish colonics; and from these, particularly 
I from the West Indies, negro slavery waa natu- 
r;i!l\ \nd nncon-f ioii^ly iritrmlureil info the Kng- 
iisli colonies, the iSarltadtM-s being the stepping- 
stone for most of them. Ncvertiieles^. the first 
antbentic eav of intriMluction was from an en- 
tirely different soun-e. In August, 1619, a Dutch 
man-of*war, temporarily iu Virginia, landed f«>ur- 
teen uetrro slaves in exchange for provisions. This 
is the only colony in which a tirst case can be 
found. Everj'where else we find slavery, when 
first casually mrntioocd, an institution so long 
cstabUshed as to have loMt its novelty. In each of 
tliem then- are three point- to lie noted: the tinst 
mention of slavery, its fir^t regulation by law, 
and the eatablliihment, by custom or positive law, 
of the civil law ru!''. fxirdin tvfj'iirur vrntrrm. in- 

i stead of the common law rule, partuM atquiturpa- 
trem. Tho latter role, making children take the 
oondilloa ot the fither, waa tho natural rule for 
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English oolonisU, would have mado negro slavery 
far more tolerable, and would have e>«tubli!»]ied a 
constant agent for iia ultinoate estincUon, vince 
any oonneetton between a slave fatber and a free 
mother would havf 1m . u comparatively rare. The 
former rule, that the children should take the cou- 
ditfon of the mother, which was everywhere ad< 
oj>ted ]iy custmn from the iK-pnniiiLr, not only 
relieved the system from check, but even gave it 
an added horror, of which the variatloiM In color 
among the hiferlorraoearc unite but indelible cer- 
tificates. In summaridng the introduction of 
slavery into the oriirinal thirteen states, we will 
beirin at Mason ntid l>ivonV line, going first south 
ward, and then northward: its iulroduction uito 
the new states and territories comes under the 
fifth subdivision. — In Virginia the acts passed 
were at first for the mere regulation of servants, 
the legal distinetion being betwei u servants for a 
term of years (white immigrants under indent- 
ures), and servvnts for life (slaves). Dec. 14. 1062, 
the civil law rule, jxirt'iH mquilur tfiifrtm, was 
adopted by statute. Oct. 'A, 1610, servants not 
CbriBlbns. imported by shipping, were declared 
slavi -i for tlx h" liv(>i. Slavery was thus fully le 
galizcd in tiie colony. — In .Sluryland slaves are 
first mentioned ("slaves only excepted ") in a pro- 
pose-! la v of \mS. In 1603 the civil law rule was 
fully aulopted by a provision that "negroes or 
Other slaves," then in the province or thereafter 
Imported, should serve durante vita, "and their 
children also."— In Delaware the Swedes at rtr>l 
pmiiiliiii rl .slavery, hut it was intr<xiuccii by the j 
Dutch. It was in existence probably in 1686 ^ | 
but its first legal n^cognltion waa In 1781, in an | 
act providing for the trial of " negro and mulatto 
slaves " by two justices and six freeholders. W iih 
this exception the system rested wholly on costont 
in Delaware. — In Carolina, under the first union 
of tlic two provinces, the Locke constitution (see 
North Caromxa) provided practically for white 

slavery: the " leetm* n." or lemintH of ten acres, 
were to hu fixed to tlic soil under the juriNiliction 
of their lord without appeal; and the children of 
leetinm ^vere to be hetmen, "and so to all gener- 
ations, riiis provi>iou, like most of the others, 
was never res|H-<-ted or obeyed. The 110th article 
provided that every freeman should have " al)so- 
lute j)ower and authority over his negro slaves of 
what opinion or reliirion six-ver." This met with 
more respect, and became the fundamental law of 
North Carolina without anything further than stat- 
utes for polii e re;^'ulatii>n. — In i^utli Carolina 
the first slavery- legisUtion, an act of Feb. 7, 1600, 
" for the better onlering of slaves," took place be- 
fore the separation Slavesareaald to bavi- Im ch 
iutrisiuced by Gov. Yeumans about 167U. June 
7, 1719, slavery was formally legalized by an art 
df<'Iariii:r nil ne^rju'saiid Imlians. theretofore sold 
or ther«iiflt r to be sold, and their < hihlren, " slave.* 
to all intents and pur|s>ses." The civil law rule 
was made law May 10, 1740. The police regula- 
tions of this colony were filled w ith cruel provis- 
ions» such as the gdding of * mala slave who 



should run away for the fourth time; and yet an 
act was passed in 1704, and re-enacttnl in 1786, 
for enlisting and arming negro troops. — In Qeor- ^. 
gfa slavery was prohibited at the eatablishmenl of 
the colony, in 1733. In 1749. after repcat< tl pcti 
\Un\H from the colonists, the trustees obtain«<l 
from parliament the repeal of the prohibition. In 
1755 the legislature passed an act regulaJini: the 
conduct of slaves; and in 1765 and sul>scqueDt 
jrears the laws of South C^lina were re-enacted 
by Georgia. — lu Pennsylvania shivcrj- Is first 
heard of in 1688, when Francis Daniel Pastoriiia. 
drew up a memorial against the practice for the- 
Germanfown Qinikers. It was not until 1696 thai 
the Quaker yearly meeting was pre|)ared to act 
favorably on the memorial. In 1700 the Icj^sbu 
ture forbade the selling of slaves out of the prov> 
Ince without tl»i'ir consent. The other slavery 
legislation of the colony consiste«l of eff<»rt>. more 
or less successful, to check or abolish the slave 
trade; but, as soon as independence was fairly M> 
tained. nrnintrfinents were made for grailual abo- 
lition. So late as 1 795, however, the state supreme 
court decided* that shivery was not incomdiitent 

with the state constitution. —In Hiw .1. r»ey 
slavery was intro<luccd by the Dutch, but wa» 
not recognized by law until the "ooncesrions'*of 
1604 (nee Nkw .TKHsF,v),in which the w ord ' -1 ivev" 
occurs. In Ejist .lersi'V slaves w ere giveu trial by 
jury In 1694; and in Wi'st .Jersey the word "slave" 
wasomitteil from the laws. Acts for regulalinir 
the conduct of slaves U'gan with the jimclion of 
the province with New York, in 1702; but these 
were never harsh, and the condition of the stave 
was more tolerable than in any other ccriony where 
the system was really established. — In ii<^- York, 
slavery came in with the Dutch at an unccnaia 
period, the Dutch WartBtliiK-ompany sup]ilyingr 
the slaves. So early as iHiS the inhabitants wero 
made nervous by the mutinous behavior of some 
of the slaves, hut tiiere was no legal teoognilloa 
of slavery luitil 1065, when the duke of York** 
laws forbade "slavery of Christians." thus by Im' 
plication allowing slavery of heathens. Full rec> 
O'_'iiition was i,'iven by n pmviso in the nnlundiza- 
tiou act of H'tbii, that it should not opt!ra;e to free 
those held as slaves, and by an act of 1706, to al- 
low baplbim of slaves without freeing th<-m. — la 
Connecticut slavery was never directly estabiishtxl 
by statute, and the time of its intnsluction l« im- 
ocrtain. In 1680 the governor informed the boord 
of trade, that, "as for blacks, there come some- 
tinii s thre-e or four in ayuar from narbadoes. and 
they arc sold usually at the rate of £2Z apii-ce." 
They were considered as servants, rather than a» 
chattels, could sue their masters for ill treatment 
or deprivation of property, and the only legal ruc- 
ogniilon of slavery was in such police wg^attona 
as that of 1690, to check the wandering and run- 
ninji away of " pun hased negro wrvant*. ' — 
Rhode Island pa-vsed the fir'it act for the alw^lltion 
of slavery in our hislorj'. May 19. 16.52. In order 
to check "the common course practiced amon^; 
Englishmen to buy negm (sicX" the act tntd atL 
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dAVM bnmght into the provioce after ten years' 
wirloe. Xrnfortunately. the act was never obeyed : 

cu-stoin was too strong for statute law, and existt-*! 
without law uaiU tb« fltuU abolition. The ouly 
legsl recognition of the system was in a series of 
acts» Ix'^riniiinir Jan. 4, lTO:t, to « oiitrol tlic wan 
dering of Indian and negro blave)» and servants, 
and anoUier, beginning m April. 1708. in which 
the slave trade was inilin.ctly li j;a]i/( tl liy bfinjr 
tuxi-d. — In ^((a^satrhu.setts a ucgro is lUfntioned in 
1(jS3 as an eslray, " conducted to his masivr." In 
1636 a Salrni ship bt-irui the in)]K>rtatiou of nctiro 
slaves from the West Indie.s, and thereafter Pe<|Ui>l 
davei were constantly e.\eliani;ed for Barbadm'H 
negnei. In 1641 the funduuivntal hiws forbade 
davery, with th« following cautious proviso: " un- 
less it Ix; lawful cai>tivt!j* talien in ju«t wars [Pe- 
quota], and such strangers as willingly sell th* m 
selves [protwbly Indentured white immigtiint j or 
are sold to us [negroes]." The explanations in 
acrted will show tluit Ibis was the first legal recog- 
nition of alaTery in any colony. Under it slaveiy 

jp-i w slowly, aii'l till' ruli" of juirt'ix mqnitnr r< u- 
trem wan eslalilished by custom and court decis- 
ions. Public sentiment, itfter the year 1700. waa 
slowly clevelojH-d a,;:ainst the system. In Decem- 
ber, 17WJ, a jury gave a uegiv woman £4 danuiges 
against her master fflrraatraining her of her lib- 
erty. John Adams notes .'it the tinie Ihni this was 
the tirst camj of the kind he had known, though 
he heard that there had liecn many. In ITGSun 
other case waa d«rided for the ma.ster, antl there- 
after the decisions of juries varied to every |H»int 
of the compass for twenty yearx; but it Is known 
that many of the cases in which the alavea were 
■nooeasful were gained by connivance of the mas- 
ten. In order to relieve tlieni-< 1\ i s of the aire of 
aged or inlirm slaves. John Quiucy Adams gives 
1787 as the year In whidi the state supreme court 
finally de<'ided, that, under the coiisiiiuliou of 
1780, a man could not be K>ld in MossachUjiclts. — 
In New Ilampshire there were bnt two legal recog- 
nitions of slaverj', an act of 1714 to reirulatc the 
conduct of "Indian, negro and mulatiu m rvanis 
and slaves"; and another in 1718 to regulate tlie 
comlucl of masters. There wete but few slaves ' 
in the colony, and slaverj- had but a nominal ex- i 
islcnce. — Vermont never recognized shivery. (Set? ' 
ABOI4TION , I . ) — From all the cases it will be seen 
that a1aver>' waa the creature of custom. The only | 
e.\( eptious are a jMt uliar provision In the law of 
ilaryland (1603) and Pennaylvank (1725-6) mak- 1 
Ing the children of free-boirn mothers and slave 
fiithers Klaves (o their father's master until the a<;e 
of Uiirty i aud the laws in a few slates rcH-nslMving 
freedmen who refused or ni^lected to leave the 
state. This latter pntvivlon was the law of Vir 
ginia fn)m 17o.», and was put into the state cou- 
sAitution in IH.'iO: aod laws fidly e(|uivalent were 
pa->^'<l durini^ their stale exi-.teiite by North faro- 
limi, SouJJi (.'aroliua, tJeorgia, Alabama. .Mi->is-.ip- 
Vi and Louisiana. In the wlUte heui of the anii- 
alavery struggle, laws worn passed by Virginia ' 
In 18M« tgr Louisiana hi lb59, aud by Maryland t 
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in 1860, providUig for the voluntary enslavement 
of free negroes; but these were cxreptioDal. Milder 
])rovisioMs, to the same general ()Te(t, to punish 
l)y tine or sale the coming or remaiuing of free ne- 
groes In the state, were Inserted In the constitution 
of Mi>s,r,ni ill IS-JO, of Texas in 1^<:]6 (as a n puh 
lie), of Florida in 1838. of Kentucky in \\^, of 
Indiana In 1861. and of Oregon In 1867. (8eo the 
states named ) The most troiililes<inir to the imrth- 
eru suites were llie regulations of the st-alMKini 
slave atatea, under which negro seamen of north- 
ern vessels were fre(juenlly imprisoned, and some 
times sold. In 1844 Ma-ssacbust-iis .s<nt Sanuiel 
Hoar to Charleston to bring an amicable suit there 
for the purjwisc nf testing the constitutionality of 
the South C arolina act. He was received in a very 
unfriendly fashion. The legislature passed reso- 
lutiona miucsting the governor to expel him from 
the state, and an art malting any such mission a 
high iiii-di iiHMnor, puni-haMe by fine and iMinisb- 
mcnl. Finally, on receiving unequi\'ocaI assur- 
ances of pcrNiinal violence if he remained, Hr. 
Hoar li ft ('Iiai!. >ton without fidlUling his mis- 
Kit>n. — However Hlmngly custom may have estab- 
lished negro slavery In the colonies. It haa been 

suf:ire-led that the validity of ili - -\-fi'm was at 
leiust made doubt tut by the Sonunersett ciise in 
England In that country. In 1677, the courts 
li< Id ni irro slaves to be properly, as "iM-ing usu- 
ally bouL-ht and sold among merchants as nur 
ehandi^i , and also being inlldels." In 1750 custom 
hod so fur changed that the la w waa again in doubt. 
In 1771 Cliarles Stewart, nf Boston, took his slave 
James SommerM-tl to I/ondon, wlicre the latter 
fell sick, aud was scut adrift hy his master. Stew- 
art, afterward llndinji; Snmmersctt recovered, re- 
claimed him and put him on a »liip in the Thntm s, 
bound fur Jtunaica. Lord MansHeld issued a writ \ 
otkabeMtarfim, and deeidetl, June 92, 1779, that 
the master could not (oin|iel his slave to leave Kng-._ 
hind, whose laws did not n.'cognize "so high an 
act of dominion." If the colonlea. by charter and 
otherwi-e, were forbidden to pass laws rontrary 
to the laws of England, and if the laws of Eng- 
land did not recognize .slavery, was slaverj- legal 
in the colonies? Ii must be remembercil that the 
SommerM-tt detMsion wais not that the laws of £ng- 
lan<l forbule slavery, but that there waa no law in 
England cKtublishhig slavery. There ww no at- 
tempt to make an English custom override an 
American custom, and we can not draw any attack 
on the American system of sUvery out of the Som- 
merselt case.— 'Rie colonlea, then, began their 
forcihle atn^le against the moihrr countPk- with 
a s^'Stem of negroalavery, recognized everywhere 
hy law, moribund In the north, but full cf vigor 
in the south. In the north, w here tlien- w as a gen- 
eral couseiousnetis that slavery was iioometl. the 
slaves were generally regarded as servnnta fm'Hfe. 
as jiersons whosi- personality was undi r suv]>en 
hion. In the .soiUb th( y were n-gulai !_\ recardi-d 
by the law and by private opinion as things, aa 
chattels, with " no rights or privileges but Michaa 
thobc who held the power aud the government 
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might cIioom: to grant thciu," with all the conse- 
quences arising from the fact that thejr had not 

come to Anicrir n voluntarily, us person^. Inil in- 
Toluntarily, as jM opcrt y. lu so far the Drctl ^olt 
decision correctly stutctl the feeling of our forc' 
fnthcrs. But tliv fcclini^ was in jrrcat measure a 
couscqueuce of tlie uuforluiiaiU! adoption of thi' 
rule partus ntyiitiir rent rem: a race to which the 
rule wafl applied eoiiUl l)e no otlier than unimul, 
and a people among whom the rule prevailetl 
could nevi-r l)e emancipated from the fwling. F< t 
this reason the revolutionary congress made no at- 
tempt to interfere with slavcrr, except in regard 
to llic slave trade, to be refemil to h«i( after. The 
sltilo of war itself did little real liarm to the sys- 
tem. In Ylrginia, Nov. 7, 177S, Lord Dunmore 

Jiroclaiiued freeiKtni to all slaves who would fijrlit 
for the king, and negro soldiers were enlisted by 
Massacfattsetts, Cminecticut, Rbote Islaild, New- 
York, Pennsylvania. Ma? viand, Vir^riniii niid \orlh 
Curolinu. South Carolina refused to follow the 
recommmdation of congreas. In 1739, to enltsl 
8,000 negio troops. A return of the continental 
army, Aug. 24, 1778, shows 73o negro soldiers, 
not including the New IlarapshllC^ Rhode l8land, 
Connecticut or New York troops. At the end of 
the war Rhode Island, New York and Virginia 
freed their negro soldiers, but the sj sleni renjaiued 
as l)cfore. The treaty of pwu e tx>u»d tin nriti^h 
not to carry away any " negroes or other ji, i>i,. 
of tlie .\nieri<aii inhabitants"; and this rollora 
lion of terms is repeated in the treaty of Ghent 
In 1814. All through the period of the confedera- 
tion, slavery received no detriinenl. except in the 
action of individual slates (see Auolitiun, I.), 
and in its exclusion from the northwest territory, 
to bi' refi rred to hereafter. The states ninl ilir 
nation began their course under the coiistilulion 
with the same general system as before, but 
witli three moditiealions : the apportionment of 
representation to thn-e-flfths of the slaves ; the 
pow.-r of congn -s to proliibit the -^lave tnuh^ 
after lb08; and the fugitive slave chiuse. The 
llrKt of these made the system of slavery ttsdf a 
political factor, represented in tin- l'ovci nmcnt; 
the third offered a tempting aud dangerous weapon 
to UM! against an oppofiing section; and the nerond 
was the death warran: of tlie \vhi>l. '-\ -li iii in tlie 
double event of tlie acquisition of foreign territory 
and the development of antagonistic sections. 
They are flien fore trealt d in special subdivisions. 
— L'ntil this time the dilfi n iice in the slave sys- 
tems of the north and of the south had be<>n a 
difTerencc of dt-gree rather than of kind. The 
basis and the general laws were n<imiually I he same 
everywhen^ and there was a general agreement 
that the system was evil in itself, and tlmt it 
wan desirable to rid the country of it by gradual 
abolition. But. from the beginninir, tlie nia-li rful 
white race had found, in the colder north, that it 
was ea-'ler to do work for Itsel f than to compel work 
from tie- blaek raee, and, in I lie warnn r <'iuth, 
that it was ea.>iier to compel work from the bhick 
nice than to do the worit for itself. labothsectkms 



the ruling race followed naturally the line of leasi 
resistance, and negro davery increased in the 

south, and decreased in the n<irth The pro^ i-o* 
may be seen in the number of slaves in tlie eoluuie^ 
north and souUi of Mason and Dixon's line, axestJ- 
mated by the royal gov < riiors in 17I">, u" e^^tiinatMl 
by congicss in 177"), and us aH ertained by the tii->^t 
census, in 1790, as follow s . yrjrtft, (17ir») lO.lHMt. 
(1775)40,102, (1790) 40.370; S>uth, (1715)47,950. 
(1775)455,000, (1790)637.527. Before 1790thetwo 
s< <!iions had begun to show the contrasting results 
of pushing, seil-intercsted free labor on the one 
hand, and shiftless, unwilling slave tabor on Use 
other. Oouverueur Morris, in the convention af 
1787, thus spoke of aUivcry at the time: " It wna 
the curse oiP Heaven on ttie states where It pr^ 
vailed. Travel tliroiigli tlie whole continent, and 
you behold the prospect continually varying with 
the appeanmoe and dinppearanoe of alaveiy. 
The moment you leave the eastern states and i nti^ 
New York, the eflecl^ of the institution Ix-corao 
visible. Pas.sing through the .Tersi'ya, and enter- 
ing 1*( nnsyh ania, every ( l ili-rion of superior im- 
proveiuenl witnesses the ( hange. Proceed M)uth- \ 
wardly , and every step you take through the grotl | 
regions of slaves; presents a desert, increasing with 
the increa.sing proportion of these wretch<"d be- 
ings." Nor was the a.ssertion denied by the .Miuih- 
emcrs who beard it. George Mason, of Virginia, 
said : "Slavery discoura^ arts and manufactures. 
Till- ]HMir d( -.|ii<(.- lab'i! \\ lii n ]>i ifonn(.-«l by slaves. 
They prevent the emigration of whites, who really 
enrich and strengthen a country. They produee 
the laosi pernicious elTect on manners Every 
muster of slaves is born a jKtty tynuit. They 
liring the judgment of Heaven on a country. As 
n iiion.sean not Ijc rewarded or piuiLshe«l in the 
nt xt world, they nmst be in this. By an ineviia- 
lile chain of causes and efTeets Pn)viden<'e pun- 
ishes national sins by national calamities.." Xad 
JelTerstin, in the Kune year, after detailing the 
evils of slavery, added. "Indeed, 1 tntiiMe for 
my countiy when I reflect that God is Just, aud that 
his justice can not sleep foTwer." But IliiB sub- 
stantial .Hgn-enu-nt in senlinu iil w.i-^ \ ery soon to 
be broken by an event which entirely altered the 
paths of the two sections. — Few influencea bave 
so { iilon d the history of the United States and of 
negro slavery as the iuveutiona of 1775-83 in £ug- 
latul and America. In 1775 Crompton's InveotlMi 
of the mule jenny suiM-rseded Ilargreaves" spin 
ning machine; in 1783 Watts steam engine was 
ailapted to the spinning and carding of cotton at 
Manrliester : in n**") cylinder printing of rotfnns 
was invental; and in 17St>-ti the u.se of acid in 
bleaching was begun. AU the machinery of the 
cotton manufacture was thus standing ready for 
material. Very little had thus far come from the 
Uuileil States, for a slave could clean but five or 
six pounds a day for market. In 1784 an Ameri- 
can ship which brouirht eight bags of cotton to 
Liver|t<.M»l was si i/. d "ii ihr Lt"und that mi m\icli 
of tlie article could not be the produce of the 
United States; and Jay's treaty (see that title) u 
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flist consented that no cotton should be exported 
fr.>m America. In 1798 Ell Whitney, of Con- 

mdicut, tlii'n rc^iMini,' in Ocor^ria, changeil flie 
bUtor}' of tlie coiinlry l)y his invention of (lu- 
saw-gin, by which one slave could cleanse l.tKX) 
pc^undHof collon from its s^t'ds in a «lay. lie \v:i> 
Tubbed of iiL!< invention, which the excited pluut- 
«r.i ittsUuiUy apprttprialed; and slavery ceased tO 
bn a paaiiTe, patriarchal institution, and became a 
mcana of gain, to he upheld and extended by its 
bunefieiaries. Tin' ex])!"!! of cotton, wliicli had 
falleD from 189,916 iiouadit in 17U1 to 138,338 in 
1799, rose to 487,600 In l 799. to 1.601.7«>In 1T94, 
to (5.2T(i,:?0() in 179"). ami lo Ms, 11^ 0}] j,, is(>4. 
Within live yeam after Whitney's invention cot- 
ton bad displaced Indfgo as the gnat fM)ntbertt 

stapli'. nml the slave stnlt s had Ivroine the cotton 
field of the world. In 1»59 the e.\iM)rt \v:i.s 1 
498,992 pounds, rained at $161,484,923. and the 
I rxt larixfst cxjiorl (lohacro) was valii* <1 at luit 
$il,074,038. Wa-^ it wonderful that soutlHiiui-s 
diouldsay nnd believe that "cotton is king," and 
that secession coidd never be attacked by block- 
j»dc. 8fn< e lln> gn.it conitnen-ial nations, even the 
free Mates theniHtlvis, would not thus allow 
themKclvee to be deprived of the mw material 
of manufacttne? The reader may judge the rca- 
(■onaMiau-ss of the brlii f, and the Miagnitudc of 
the temptations to £uglii>h intervention, by the 
Talue of the English Imports of cotton from tlu; 
rnircd Slat' s and cNewlu r*\ atid the nv 

incident rise iu price: itu|)ort.s from tlie Vnili-d 
Suies. 086!) #t8S,8S1.99», 0869) |6,106.Sh.~>, 
(\Hm) *'>,:{0<\fMMt; fn.in othiT countri.s, (lsi',n 
#05,03 l.inM). (l>^<j.') ijil H.;J.VS.840, (lb(W) $21:?.- 
700.000; price i>er lb., (1861) 7 cents, (1888) 18f 
c«'nt>i, 2T| n nrs. From a purely cornni» f 

cial ami jigiiiullund vluIuio the cotton culturt" 
hud tak< n u dUferent tuipect. Those who con- 
trolled it felt very much ihe same imiwrtauce as 
A roan miglit fe< l who had gained control of the 
maga/ine of a man of war. and could threaten 
to blow up the wliolf 8hip if he nhould be inter- 
fered with In any way. — This development of the 
culture of CO I Ion wjis pregnant with (i>ii--i i]Uiiues 
to both sections. In the north, muuufuetureM uud' 
commerce were developed, and the remnants of 
ablTCr)* slid to extinction d.iwn a stcc|)er and 
smoother dt■^«c«•nt. In the south, the price of 
slttTc* was steadily incrc-ising, and the increased 
pn)flt thus indieatf '1 n a'^ s'l ailily stampiinr l:ibnr 
itself as slavery. It is not in tnian< i.il inatf'Ts 
alone that bad money drives out ir'> >fl; wherever 
slave labor was extended, it tended constantly to 
expel free lalK>r from the mnrket. Immigration 
Rlmnm .1 ^Invf soil a** if by in-!inct. ami it was not 
long before the whole |K>puluiit)a of the slave 
states was divided Into three great clashes : the 
rich whiles, who did no work; the poor whites, 
wlio knew not how to work; and the slaves, 
who only worked when compelled to work. 
The n-^ults on the erouomical development of the 
country may ea>ily l>e imagined. No one was 
under a^j special incentive to work, to Invent, or 



to surpass his neighbors; mIuvch, the only working 
cbMs, could not be trusted to engage in any labor 

rc(juirin.' em or thouirhl; suc( ess in anything 
higher llian the eiilluie of cotton, toltacco or su 
gar, meant the inevilid)le freedom of the laborer; 
and long In-fore IH.'iO "southern shif llessness " had 
hecome chn>nic, hoiK-les8 and [irovcrhial, even in 
the south. The reader who wishes for details will 
find them (from the census of 1850) in von Hoist's 
third volume, or In Sumner's siweeh of .Tune, 
1800, as cited below; and an instructive dei»crip- 
Uon of aHairs in 18(K) is in Oiuistead's two vol- 
umes. — Even on the culture of the soil the Infln- 
enee of the ^l.ive system was for evil. Only free 
hibor can get large protits from a small surface, 
and the unwilling and nnUilelUgent labor of slaves 
ri'iiuin d so much largerarea for its exercise that 
in IbM there were to the s<juare mile only 18.98 
inhabitants in the southern states (o 4ri.s in the 
northern states. Slavery, like Tacitus' Germans, 
demanded empty acres ail around it. In l.N'iO 
the acn .!:.'( of improved to unimproved lands in 
Vir-inia was 11.437,821 to PJ. (579,21.5; in North 
Carolina. 6..'»17,H2I to 17.2 irKfiW; in South Car- 
olina. 1..j72.(>ftO to ll,r.2:!,s:iy; and in GeorLna. 
8.06^,758 to 18,587,782. The older slave states 
have been selected; in the new slave states the 
coinpari'-on is eriually or more unfavondile In 
the old free hUile of New York the comixuisou 
stood 14.8S8!406 Improved to 6,616,885 unlm- 
]>rov( .1; in the new fncslateof Illinois. i:5.09fl..174 
U) 7.i:<lo.01o. Uf the free states, all but California, 
Iowa, Maine, Michigan. Minnesota, Oregon and 
Wisconsin luid more improve<l than unimproved 
land in fnnns; of the slave states, only Ueluwure 
and Maryland. The comparison of the price of 
l:unls is >.iill morf imfavond»le to .sla\*ery, varying 
ill sui h near neighbors as Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia fn>m $2!) i>er acre in the former to $8 \rer 
acre in the latter. The average value of nortticm 
farms in 1860 was $29 an Hcr«>: of southern farms, 
!*!• Ht This constant necessity fftr en)<)\v room 
for slave labor was the ground reason for its con- 
stant effort to stretch out after new territory. A 
planter's ]>i)liev was to take up as inueli Land as 
potuiible, scratch the Hurfuec until his slaves could 
or would extract no more from it, and then search 
for virL'in soil; for it was < heaper to p;iss the Mis- 
»is.sippi, or invade Texas, than to cultivate a worn- 
out farm with slave hibor. Scientiflc agriculture, 
nnd the revivifleaiion of so e.alled worn-out fanns, 
were never attempted until the overthrow of 
slaveiy; and, since they have begun, we hear no 
more of the need for new territory for cotton. 
— The influence of slavery uinm the section in 
which it e.xisiwl was particularly evil in re-ard to 
the possibilities of warfwe. Hot only dUi it throt- 
tle commerce, manufactures. Iliernture. art, every- 
thinir «lii(h L'>'es to make a i.< .i]ile indi ]M iid' nt 
of the rest of tlie world: its iuduence in checking 
the natural Increase of flfHiting men Ir plainly per- 
< t jitible in the <le< ennird c f risn-* t.i!>li H Even 
when tliere is an apimrent equality ut numbers 
between the two aectlons, the equality li ddusivn. 
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BO long as ihe bOuUiern Hcalc is partly filled with a 
popnliMlon not onlj non-combauuit but actually 

to be distrusted as ptissilily hostile. Por tlii^ rea- 
son, iu the fullowiug table, taking leparately the 
states which were free and xlave in 18i60. the pop 
Illation nf I he fret- j-tates is pven fir>;t. tln n the 
population ot the shive utatcti (cscludiug slavea), 
and finally the slaves. 
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Whaterer causes may be aadgned to explain the 
growing dUpropoition of free population and 
fighting mcD of the two sections, it ia evident that 
the slave states were worn? fitted at the end of 
each successive period for a forcible struggle with 
the free states, and that the sceptre was departing 
from the south. — It is ikiI i(ro]>u-i il in this article 
to touch on the morul aspect of slavery, or the 
absurd Biblical arguments for and tfgainst It; the 
rii^d ai^Ucation of tlie jt:iriun nK/nirnr r.hfmn 
rule, combined with tin- mati rial interests uf the 
cotton monopoly, will absolutely distinguish tte^ 
frro>lnvcry in the United States from every system 
that has precetled il. We may Kumtnarize tlie 
economical evils of the syMi in, in th<>-e pouils 
whieli no one can di-spute, in a few words. It 
paralyzed invention and commeree; it prevented 
manufactuiTsand the general intnKluctionof ndl- 
roads, steam machinery, or improved agricultural 
Implements; It degraded labor by while as well as 
by Mark nun; it stunted all the enei^ries of the 
people, and deprived them of those physical com- 
forts which were rc^rdrd elsewhere as ahnost 
nwssaries; it (hv;.rf> .1 iln- iiii!i:aiy ahility of the 
people, at the sutuu lime that it increased the mili- 
tary ambition of the ruling dass. and kept the pow 
whites so ignorant that to them their <UiU- was a 
univirse, its will sovereign, and its jiowtr irre- 
sistible. Every year Increased the pile of explo- 
sives in the southern territory', and yet the force 
of events eompelled slavery to grow more ajr^res- 
sive as it grew really wedcer for war. That a 
people so situated, with no resources of their 
own and with little power to draw from without, 
sin Mild have waged the final war as they did. is al- 
moKt enough to hide in the glory of their defeat the 
evil thing that went down with them. The enor* 
mous '.(li.li - of the x iulnm states from INTO un- 
til lb(<0 show what the same people can do under 
tree labor, and nearly all southern writrrs are 

•greed that the sotnh was the lt* at- liner by 
the overthrow of slavery. .President Uuygood, 
of Georgia, in a tluiiluuivinf aennoa of 1880, 



says: "For one illustration, take the home life 
of our people. There Is ten times the comfort 

there was twenty years aiio. Travel Ibroijch your 
own country — ami il is rather below than abc>ve 
the average — l>v any public or private mad. 
Compare the ol<l ami tlie new hou.sc>. Tho«e 
built recently are iK'tter in every way Ihaii those 
built before the war. I do nut ^jHak of an occa- 
sional mansion that in the old times lifted itself 
proudly among a score of cabins, but of the thou- 
sands of decent farm houses ami comely cotfairi s. 
that have been built io the last ten years. X know 
scores whose new bams are better than their old 
resiiU'nce?^. Our peojile have better furniture. 
Good mattresses have largely driven out the old> 
time feathers. Cook stoves, aewfaig machlBes. 
with all such comforts and conveniences, may Ix? 
seen in a dozen homes to-day where you could 
hardly have found them in one in It^. Lamps, 
that make rca(lin<r ni,'reeahlc, have driven out th»^ 
tallow dip, by whose glinmiering no eyes could 
long read and continue to see. Belter tivste lussert.s. 
itself: the new houses are painted; they have not 
only glass, but blinds. There Is mon- comfort in- 
side. There are luxuries where once there were 
not convenienoes. Carpets are getting to U' i om 
mon among the middle classes. There are ])ar- 
lor organs, pianos and pictures where we m \er 
saw them before. And so on, to the end of a 
long chapter. There are more people at vrork la 
lheH»uth to day than were ever at work b<fore; 
and tliey ore r.dsiug nut only more ctMton, but 
more of everything else; And no wonder, for the 
farniing of today is better than the farminir (tf 
the obi days, tirsl, in Ulter culture, second, in 
the ever-incR'ttsing tendency to break up the great 
plantations into small farms. Our present system 
in more than restoring what the old system de- 
stroyed. "— II. TlIK StSTKM INTKKNAI.I.V. The 

Louisiana civil code (An. 85) thus defines » alnve: 
" One who is In the power of a master to whom 

he belong. The ninster may sell him, dispo-e of 
his person, his industry and his labor; he can do 
nothing. ]x>sses8 nothing, nor acqnlre anything 
but what nnist belong to his master." This r<»m- 
pa-heiisivc definition will show the status of the 
slave and the rights of the master suflldently to 
obviate the m-< evsjty of any full statement of tho 
slavu laws of the states. For these the reader i* 
referred to the authorities cited below. As slav. 
erv re^t< d on custom, its rcgidatlon wa.s uniformly 
by statute, Ihecoublitution usually ignoring il. and 
leaving it wholly In the power of the legislature 
Slavery was never mentioned in the state consti- 
tutions of Delaware, JIaryland (until 1887). Vir- 
ginia (until 1H.V)), North Carolina (except a. 
mere mention of slaves in 1885), South Carolina 
(except a qualification of negroes for membership 
in the lei:islatare in 1T90). or I.,ouisiana. In the 
new states slavery was legalized by that provision 
of their constitutions which forbade the legisla- 
ture to emancip;ite >lave'; without consent of their 
, owners, or to prevent iniuiigrants from bringing 
I their abvce Into the stale : such pioviiloBe wevb 
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InMrtod by Kentucky iii 1792. Gcorpia in 179S, 
ML*isi^si|>pi in 1817, Alalmma in 1819. Missouri 
in 1.S20. T('nnfss<.e in 18:J4, Arkuiisjw in 1836, 
Muryliuul in l«i{7. Flori.lu in 18;!S. Tvx.is in IKiQ 
and 1845, snd Virpnisi in 18.V); and tlu-sf con 
tlnucd in fonr uniil ibe final aboliiiou of slavery. 
Trial by Jury for crimes nbov« the grnde of |H>iit 
larceny was m-uml to tlu- hIuvl- by tlic ('iin>iitu- 
tiona of Kentucky in 17V9, Mississippi in lbl7, 
Abbaina In 1819. MiMMMiri in 1890, toA Texas in 
184"), and Iiy various stntuic* inO<>orgin. Tcnnrssci-. 
North Curoliua and Maryland, but was dvuicd iu 
any caiw in South Camlina, VirglRla and Loulalana. 
There wi re also pro\ i".!!!!!"^ in most of flu'st.itc- f<>r 
tbc punishment of the willful and dclilx niit' niur 
derof ailave. TlicbciKtit of ixttti tboc provisioas. 
however, wan hirgely nuilifle<l by the univerHiil 
rules of law tliat a neirro's lestimony could not l)c 
received a^^ninst a white man. and that the killing of 
a »Iavc who nhould tvaihI " lawful authority" was 
just iflahlc homicide. Ah slavery grew more cxten- 
sivc tlie necessity for repressive leginlatinn to act 
upon the sbivw became more proMing, and the 
slave codM more WTere, until every white person 
fell himself t*) In- a pjirt of a military force ^^uard 
ing a dangerous array of priMnera. Education 
of slaves was strictly forbidden, thouffh this pro- 
vi»if»n was frequently evaded or di-^ol" y(<l in in- 
dividual cases. The pa-v* Hystetn wah iu full vigor 
everywhere, and even the younger gfrb of tho 
master race did not hesitate to Stop a stnui^^i- iklto 
on the* road, examine his pass, or order him to a 
particular houM.' for examination. It wasaNtruugu 
MM-iety. always on the alert, always with its hand 
on the »wortl. and cruel and evil thing^t were done 
in it. The burning of nei;r<H-H lut a punishment 
for heinoos offenses was not an unconunon thing, 
nor was it by any means the most shockinf^ of the 
crimes in tiie punishment i>f which Gkm l'c Mason's 
prapbetic wordit of 1787 were rigidly fulfilled. 
Many of the evils luul a reflex Influence upon tho 
men iif the dominant race Imt tin wttnten. shieldeil 
fn>m perMiuol contact with must uf the evil, and 
indued fimn chUdliood In the dally exerc-lse of 
the ln roic \iitii. - dcvt lupcd an unusual fone of 
diarac ter, to which muc li of the stubl)orn endur- 
ance of the war was due. and even more of the 
suiiden n-juvcnation of the south after the war. — 
liUick C'ttrii. or Jiiiick Ltttrt. These i>etnil laws of 
the slave HtaleH hati a very din ct intluence u[>un 
the legislation of several of the free states, par- 
ticularly of thosv to which there had been a larg(> 
southern migration. Ohio; in 1H<)3, forlmde ne- 
groes to settle in the stale without recording a cer- 
lifloBlo of their freedom ; in 1807 passed an act 
dcByiDg to negroes ihc pri\ i!< '.ri- of t( «tifyinir in 
cases tat which a white man was intereMctl on 
ehber side; and followed this up by excludisf 
them from the public m Ihh.Iv. and reqiiirin;: thrni 
to give bunds fur their gootl U-havior while read- 
ing In the slate. In 1 840 these *' black laws " were 
rrp«'nl<'<l n part of the bargain l>. twe< n the dera 
ocrats and frte-soilers. (S«e Ouio.) 'I he legiKla- 
tkn of nUnoto in 1818, 1887 nad 1888. imiiitled 



that of Ohio, and in 1B<~>1 Indiana inserted similar 
provisloits in her state constitution, which tho 
state courts, in 18WJ. held to Ik- void, a.s repugnant 
to the constitution of the United States. Thes;ime 
provisions were adople<l l>y Iowa in 18.">1 by statute, 
and were made a part of the state constitution of 
Oregon in 1857. Wheivver the state constitutiona 
prescrilHil conditions of ailnii^^ion t<i the miliiia, 
as in Indiana in 1810, Illinois iu 1818, Iowa iu 1840. 
Michigan in 18S0, Ohio in 1851, and Kansas In 
ls.*9. ne:,'r<M - u i rr excUidcd ; and in the stut. s 
where the comjHMitiuu of the militia was left to 
the legislatiure the exclusion was as fully attained 
by slat lit''. As a general rule, most of this Icgi-la 
tion wa> swept awa> as rapidly as the republican 
|Mirty obtained complete control of each state, after 
IKoO. — Iii»urrerlion*. No slave race lia^ or^an- 
ize<l so few insurrections a* Ihe negro r;ue in the 
United States. This can iMidly be due to tho 
natural cowardice of the race, for its members 
have nuule very good soldiers when well organ- 
ized; nor to the exceptional gentleness of the sys 
tem, (or it was one of increaoing severity; nor 
wholly to the affection of the negroes for their 

miusters. for the crv.il plantation >y-trin, under 
which there could be lillle affection un either side, 
had been fairly established in 1880. and yet thero 
was no insurrection throughout the rel)ellion. It 
is encuuniging to believe that the race, by long 
contact with the white race, has imbibed some* 
tiling of that n sped for law which has always 
cliuractt ri/.ed the latter, so that tlie neizrix s, hnw- 
ever enterprising when backid b\ the forins of 
law, patiently submitted to legal servitude. It is 
certain that n-volt, during their history as slaves, 
was regularly individual, and that most of it was 
only revolt by legal construction. In 1710 a negro 
laaiirNCtlon Is sild to hare been planned in Vir- 
glnia» but it wa.H balked by one of the cxD-jiira 
tots, who revealed tbc plot, and was rewarded by 
emancipation. In 1740 a local insurrectton broke 
out in South Carolina, but it was slainptil out in- 
stantly by the militia. In New York a negro plot 
was unearthed in February and March, 1741, and 
as a (•■MiM(iu< iicp of the inteiiM- popular excite- 
nu III a niunlH'r of negroes uud whites were liung, 
and si^'veral negroes burned; but the whole story 
of the '"conspiracy*' secras now of the flimsiest 
possible construction. In 1820 Denmark V'c»sey, 
a Si. DomiiiL i- ul itt.>. organizetl a nei;n) insur- 
rection in Clturle2>tuu. It was revealed, Vcsey and 
thirty four others were hung, and a like number 
were sold out of the stale. In Augu-t. is:'.l. the 
most formitlable of all the insiuToctionii broke out 
in Southampton county, near Xorfolk, Virginia, 
h"«l by Nat Turner. II< 1m lie v<d iliat he li:id U en 
Instnicted by Heaven, three years before, to rebel, 
tlie sign being an eclipse of the sun in F^bruafy, 
18311; but, opprt'H.MMl by a sens*' of the gn-atiics'* 
uf the task, he fell .sick, and did not lx>gin untd 
August. With tlfty associates he then began a 
mass.iore of the whites, s|>aring neither ai:e nor 
sex. The insurrection was at once suppressed, 
and Tomar, atlerievaral waalu'oonoealflaieDt, waa 
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cultured and executed in November. The total 
loM of life was sixty-one whiteK and over a hun- 
dred n'*grfH-s. Th(> f^i'ininolc war in Florida i>4ir- 
took very mu< h of tlic t Imnicu r of a iu !,'ro iii-ur- 
rectiOD. While Floiidn was un<irr Sp:uii*li rule, 
very many fuirilivc slavi-s had tixkvn n fime tiiere 
and iritermarrii d wiili tlie Intlians; and tlu- desire 
of roclainiititr them was the secret of many of the 
Indian difficulties of Ibat region. In 1810 Amer- 
ican troops blew up the " nc^ fort ** on the Ap- 
paluehicola. which was the hcaihjuarti rs of the 
fugitives. On the annexation of Florida (see An- 
KBXATfOKB, IT.), f^Hve huuthig hicrcftApd in cngi r 
new, till' fuL'itiM- were ]>ur^iir(l into thi- 

«Tergiude». In 1^33 the Seniinules bud about 200 
•laTCsof their own and 1.900 fugitivea. One of 
the hitter, the wife of O^ccoln, was scizi-d wliilr 
trading at Fort Kiu.^. nud her enmgeil huslmnil 
at once began open war. It was condnded with 
Inlnimnn cnielty on lK^>lh sidt."^, the most pronn- 
nent example Iwing the mu&sucreuf Major Dade's 
€onimnu<l. Dlk*. 96, 1885. The American coro- 
mandern hardly ever made any w^cwl of the great 
object of the war, the rccapHire of the fuirltives; 
antl, as the S<'minolcs refused to miike any treaty 
in which the fugitivca were not included, the war 
was Innj;^ and expensire. In 1845 a treaty was 
nrniiitr< d for the n-nioval of lK»lh S» minoles ami 
fugitives beyond the Mississippi, but the claim- 
•nta pnrracd the latter with every form of legal 
attack, sccurt d snmc of ilit in, and, in lS-'2, oh 
tained paymeut from congress for the remainder. 
TIms Harper's Ferry inaurrectlon (see Browx, 
John) closrd the list of ne'_n-o revolts. — Til. TilK 

SVhTKM EXTEIINALI.V ; THE Si, AVE TllAUE. 1. 

Fnni'ji* Start Tradf. It has long l)een « general 
Ix licf tlial thecolDnies, before the revolution, were 
an.\iou.s to prohibit ihe slave trade, but were pre- 
vented by tlie crown's itivtructions to the gov- 
ernors to veto any such laws ; and the Virginia 
declaration of June 29, 1776, denounces the king 
for " pnnnpting our ncLrr<ics to ri'-e in arms 
among us, those very negroes whom, by an inhu- 
man U!*e of hia nejmtlve, he had refunrd tiR per- 
nii--i'>n to exclude liy law." TIicchsl- i-^ ( ompirte 
enough against the crown. From the time of 
ITawkina' slaving cruise In 1562 the British gov- 
vriuiK nt w:i-i an nclive purtm r in the sl.ive trade. 
By the treaty of I'trecht, in ITUJ, it s« cured 
for one of its monopolies the slave tnide from 
.\frica to the West Indies , in 1 T.")0 it lienefi- 
ceiilly threw open the trade to all its subjet:ts; 
and it.s codslstent policy is well statetl in the 
official declaration of the earl of Dartmouth in 
1775, that "the colonies must not be allowed to 
cliei k or diseouraL'e in any dem-e a tniftic so In-ne- 
ticiul to the nation." But it is not soeaay to clear 
the skirts of the colonics. The aaafrlion of tlieir 
dc-ire to suppress the trade re^ts on the passaire of 
a great numlH-r of acts laying duties upon it: the 
til Ira of twenty-four of these acts In TirjHnia are 
giv( n in .Tii Il'c Tiseki-r '^ Ajux iidix to T^Iaekstnne. 
But almost invariably these acts were passed for 
lercnue only, and the Yii^ginin act of 1753 notices 



in its preamble that the duty had been found " no 
ways burdensome to thetraden.** It was not until 

the oix'ninsr of "the revolution that any hon«.*«t 
effort was made to suj)jir"ss the tratle, except in 
Pennsylvania, where bills to aljolish the slave 
trade were passed in 1712, 1"14 and 1717, and 

I vetoed. The Massachu'etts general court ]>.nss*-d 
a ]>ill to prohibit the slave trade, Man h 7. 1774. 
and another, Juno 16 following; but both were 
vetoed. It was prohibited Turther by Rhode 
Island in .Itine. 1774; by Connecticut in t_>ctolKr. 
1774; and by the non-importation covenant of the 
continental congress. Oct 24, 1774, as folhnra: 
" We will neither imivirt nor purchase any slave 
importetl after the first day of December nest, 
after whidi time we wOl triiolly dlsoontinue the 

' slave trarle. and will neither lie conrerned in if 
ourselves, nor will we hire our vessels, nor selluur 
conmiodities or manufucttires to tboM- who are 
concerned in it." This covenant, rutilied by the 
.states, north and south, checkeil the tnule for the 
time. No further attempt was made by congress 
to interfere with the trade, and the ratification of 
the articles of confederation in 1781 pave the states 
the jMiwer to regulate this and all other 8f»e< ie< of 
coninu rcc. — In the formation of the con^titotioo 
ilic (piestion of the reji^lation of the slave trade 
offered u great difficulty. The three south< rn 
states demanded its continuance, alleging that 
Virginia and Maryland desired to prohibit it only 
to secun' ii dotue-^rie niiirkel for tlirir o'-v ii •^iir]*hi* 
slaves. The matter was com promise* I (M-e t o»t- 
PKovigRs, III.) by allowing congroBS to prohibit it 
after 1808. In the meantime the act of March 22. 
1704. prohibited the carryini; of slaves by Amer- 
ican citizens from one foreign country to another; 
the act of May 10, 1800, allow. d l'nile«l States 
war vessels to 84'ize ships eiigagctl in such tmde; 
and the act of Feb. 28. I««t3, prohiliis d il 
trmluction of slaves into states which had forbid- 
den the stave trade by law. Virginia had done no 
by statute in 1778 and 178."), Gt'oriria by l ouMim- 
tional provision in 1798, South Candinu by htalute . 
in 1787 (r«>|H>aled in 180S). and Korlh Carolina by 
statute in 1 T'.t'^. Finally. r'WZT^---. I\v act of March 
2, 1807, prt>hibited the im|Hirtalion of &lavi« al- 
together after the dose of the year, the neteof 
April 20. 1818, and March H. I'ilO. nuthnrizcd the 
pre>id( lit to .send crtii^er> to tlie < o:ist of .Xfricalo 
slop the trade: and the net of May 15. 1820, de- 
clarcil the foreiijn slave tnule to be piniey. It can 
not, however, be truly said that the slave trntle 
was abolished : it never really cea.se<l l)ef<»re 1865. 
The ceitsiis of 1870 assigns Africa as the birth- 
place of nearly 2,(KK) negroes, and it is impressible 
even to estinuite the number illegidly iniporieil 
from 1808 until 1865. The sixth section of the act of 
March 8, 1807, allowed negroes oonflscnted under 

the jirt to lie dis]M)sed of a- Ilie li'iii^-lai ure of the 
Stale might direct; and southern legiidature* 
promptly directc-d the sale of the conflacatrd oe- 
crnx s. This al>-"inl sn tinn. which intnvlucol 
I slaves into the south, while punishing the im- 
t porter, wu repealed Uarcfa 8^ 1819, and Um coo> 
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flacAted negroes were ordered to be returned to I 

Africri Tin- claiiii of Rriti-ih naval oftki-r-i on I Ik- 
Africun coast to vbit and r^urt irvv^-ls Uyiuj; the I 
American fltfr. but suspect ml of being HlMTni, was 
<itr;»i]ily r< -i-ii .1 liy ih<.' Anj< ri< an srovi-rtiinfnt, and ' 
UhI ti) uu iDtiiiitu V4iricly uf dipluiuutic ililficulUcii | 
and corre^pnndttice. whteh the rendor will And | 
• Ifiailcd in Willlaiii 1{< a> Ii T„i"vi « ti< i ">i VKlnnn'. 
fiU'il lii low. ll was liiuilly i <>uii>n>niisid liy ar- 
liclcH citrht and nln« «r tin- \Vrl)<i(er-A8hburton ' 
tniiiy, \u'z. !>, \^\'2 I'v wliii li tin- twn ^-ovcrn 
iin iit^ ;i!."-r< ll to ni.iiiiiaiii iuvK ]K lul' Ut .-iiiuulroii- 
iiii >li. Alti t;; r .a-i, loiul in lonjiiiu-lUm. Dif- 
tlcuii us ilii-> iiiadf the r^hivf tradf. it Ity no roeamc 
i*iipprf >M d ii; and, hh ilu* prirt- <if m i^nM s in tlit* 
w)uili I"-' lii>rlH'r, importations incr«'jtM-d. »n<l so 
did liu* dillirullicH of obtmniu^ convirlious fnun 1 
•rt»uthmi juti« «. The most not oriom ra<c wn!* that ] 
of the tlt ni jia yaclit Waiuli n r. in I >■ < > :iil>< r, 
l-SV. Inu it Wiis uut lUu oidy one. According (o j 
tbe " Evenlnir P«M*l.*'of Xew York dly. B5 veAteln j 
were HiIkI <<<:t fp'in tli.i' (i>r tin- slave tmdr 

durinti ci^liti-cn moiith> i i i>.*i:i'({4i, tUt* nunu-.s of 
the ▼««>«i*to being ^iven; and an<ither ncwdf^pt-r I 
of ilio satni' c ity i"«iiniai<d tic < :ir>riH>s intrmliicfii 
liy tlu M- New York Vfvscls alou" ai 1 roni iJo.tNiU to 
(><i.(MK> ni L'roi-!) aantiaUy. Said a < ;< • >r^'ia delegate 
in the C'harlfsion reinvention of l«(R>. "If any of 
yoii unrtlii-rn dctutH rats will go liotnc with me to 
iny plantation I will show you w>mc «larkifs that 
1 iiougbi in Yirginia, some in Delaware, Dome in 
Florida, and I will alaodiowyou tho pure African, 
ihf noitl< st Roman of them all. I represent the 
African lilave trade interest of my aectlou." In 
1858 an ingenkraa attempt was made to evade the 
.law. A < harU slon vi--si l ai>i)li<'il f.ir u clearance 
to the African coast ' ' for lUv purpoM; of taking on 
board Afriean emigrants, in aocordanoe with the 
United Stales pass<'nirer l:i\vs." ITrnvfll Cobb, 
hfcrflary of the treaMiiy. refused to give the clear- | 
aiM«. — At we a|»prfKich the year 186(t we find | 
growing apprehensions of thi- ret^pening of the 
foreign slave Irmle. It nm>t U- renu inln-red that 
congit'^w was only pi-nnitled not dircctetl, to alxjl- 
iMh the trade after ItMJH, and that a si tuple repeal 
of the law of 1807 would have miuie it as legal as 
any other branch of commerce. The inherent 
weakness of the system of Hlavery, which grew 
weaker as It widened. Imperatively demanded the 
n-jx al. To rclairi al power it w;us necessary 

to introduce the cu-stom of slavery into the new 
territories in order to prepare them to be slave 
viafes. For this the domestic supply woidd not 
Hufflcv ; and Alex. 11. Stephens, in bin farewell < 
•peecb to hia constituents. July 9, 18S0, says that 
his object Is "to brin^r clearly to yoiir mind t!ie ' 
great truth that without an incn a-ie of African , 
&Teii fram abroad, you may not e\|MH t or look | 
for many more slave states." The repeal of the 
law of 1807, and the revival of the foreign slave 
tiade, were advocated by the Houthern comtuercial 
convention In 1888 and'ia'>9. by Do Bow's " Ue- 
▼iew," and bj • great and growing number of 
leading HMO Mid newsp^en. It was even taking i 



the aspect of a new phase of a distinct southern 

political ( Tf ll, an cfTni t to repeal that which was 
astandingcotidoiiuuuion of slavclioldioguudHlave- 
holdem. Before anything definite could -be at- 
teini>ted. •iccession iniciM iii d. Tin- constitution 
of the coufiticralc stales forbade the foreign Klave 
trade, aiul " requlml " c«>ugnw!>i to pn»*i; such laws 
;t> "^lioulil •■tT' i'tually prevnit tlie same. If.iw Ioiil' 
llii- pr.'liil'ii loll wiiuiii have cn<lui' (I, if inde}RMid- 
liii e Ii kI Ii< < II ai liicvcd. can not Ik; (Hiujeetured, 
hilt it CI I liiiii that a s!;i Vf)io!-liii:; •;overiiMli'Jlt 
would have Imuid tar nn tc .liilii uli v in « iil' ircing 
such a pn'hihiiion llian tiie L'ovi rnnieni of tho 
I'nited Slato hail fimml. — 2. 'J'/u J) Slure 
Tnuh. Even l>arring setiwltm and rehLilion. negro 
slavery li.nl ahv ays a pn-KiM,- daii'^cr in the un- 
iloublcd |M>wer uf cougresH to rcgulalo commerce 
"lietween the states. " Should thiM p«iwer ever 
lliid a niajorily in t oi!_'rr-» ii .piy to ap|ily it in UQ 
uuf riendly ttpiril to the <«ale of >laves from stale to 
state, and* thus to roop up eneli botly of nlaven in 
its own territory, ilic system wmiiil In- in jiirt ,1 in 
a vital |Kiiut. l'\>r this leaMiu tiie ninth Mctiuu of 
the act of 1N()7 allowed the transfer of slaveH from 
l>oint to point alontr ihi- coa»t in ve»i !< uf not 
more than forty tons burden. After ^d'oiiiion 
of slavery in llie i{riliMhooh>nics, .\iu< rii m <-o;u<t- 
Ing vessels wit ll slaves on l»oard would occa.siou- 
ally lie forced by strcMs of weullier into Uritish 
\Ve.st India port-*, when the authorities at once 
liberated the slaves. Diplomatic compltcationa 
followed, of counw; but the British government 
steadily refused lO pay for the slaves liberated, 
except in cases wldch had occtu-red Ijvforc the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies. (See Crbolb 
C.vsK, atlil the autlioritieH there cited for Ilii oiIk t 
caM^.) The domostic slave trade by laud was 
never interfered with tmUl tbe abolition of slavery, 
except by the unavoidable o[H'nitions of war dur- 
inir the reliellion. A bill was introduced by Sum- 
ner in 18Nto prohibit it, but it caniu to nothing. 
A bill to repeal the .se<-tions of the act of 1807 
permitting the coa.stwise slave trade wan added as 
a rider to an appropriation bill, and became laW 
July 2. ItS64. — IV. TuK SrrFBAOE Cijvusb and 
THE "Si-AVK Power." The constitution (sec 
CoMPKoMi-i s. I ) pive to the states in which slav- 
ery e.vistc ii legal reprcaicnUition in the lower house 
of con^Tcss for three-flfths of theirslavcs. In this 
jirovisimi there was innate an iiillucnce which was 
as |K>tent un the political a-tpeci uf the slave sys- 
tem as the cotton culture was upon its material 
asiM ct. It nnist be n-mendiepMl. that, in Kpite of 
the number of slaves in the Miuth, sbvc owninff 
was not at all general in that section. In 1880 the 
white jtopulation of th*' s,.nlh was rt,4"!»,Wi, and 
l)e IJow, sui>i riiit( !ul( 111 of tiif ( t iisus. and a pro 
slavery souihrrm r, i:ive.> tin- nuni1i< r of slave- 
holders as only ;i 17. VJo. cliLssitiitl as follow.s: hold- 
er* of 1 b1)Iv<-. Os y'O; 2 to !i slaves. 10."».68.S; 6 to 
10 slaves. *^o.Tt;.-); 11 to -.HI shives. 5I..VJ,"), 21 to r>0 
slave*, 29.7:M, 51 to 100 skveK, 6.1%. 101 to 200 
slave**, 1,479 ; 901 U> 800 slaves, 1H7 ; 801 tOOOO 
slaves, M; 001 to 1,000 slaves, 0; over 1,000 slav«i» 
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fli. Bat eren fhli statement, De Bow admits, has i 

an element of tleceptivetx'Hs, for most of tin- small 
holders "were not slave owners, but slave hirers; 
and be eatfanates the aetnal number of elave owb* 
<Ts at 186,851. Ill 1 ^"0, dO of tlic 234 members of 
the house of xeprcscnluUves were apportioned to 
the Blavd)aldlng stales. If we omit from their 
population tliree-flffhs of the number of tlieir 
slaves in 1850, they would have Ik.'cu entitled in 
round numbers to boi 10 representatives. The 
other 20 members represented only the 186,5.'51 
alave owners, and the loosest examination of the 
majorities by which bills passed the house of rep 
Teaentativea duriqg the anti-slaveiy conflict wili 
ahow that die tntroductton of these 90 TOtes was 
usually the decisive fm lor dou u to IBoH. Tliis 
consequence was apparent from an early date. 
The repeal of the suftvge clause was demanded 
in ISil t (*-ee Convkntion, Hautfohd); and tlie 
dcmaod grew still slrouj|;er after 1883, and never 
failed to excite the hottest wrath of southern mem- 1 
1kt<. Perhaps the occiision which roused the uios\ 
intense feeling was the pre>eutution by John j 
Quincy Adams in congress, Dec, 21, 1843, of a 
formal proposal from tlir' dcmornific leirislalurc of 
Massachusetts to amend the ( uiistitulion by repeal- 
ing the tliree>flfths clause. In congress it was de- 
nounced unsparingly, and refused the privilege of 
printing, and out of congress the fervor of denun- 
ciation wjis unn'ixirtable. — But the direct oiM'ra- 
tion of the ttiree>flf ths clause was far less than its 
indirect influence. It must be rememberpd that 
the 900,0<M) slave owners necc?<sarily im hnii <1 in 
their ranku almost all the governors, judges, legis- 
lators, and loading men of the slave stales, and 
their ei iiators and representafivis aNo. sitiee the 
purchase of one or more slaves was the first step 
«f any man who began to acquire wealth ; and 
that ail these men were Tmifed by a common pur- 
pose, tlie protection of property, wliieh \v;w supe- 
florin its evcry-day operalion to almost any other 
claim. Practically, then, the 200,000 slave own- 
ers, recruited from timi' to time by new neeessions, 
formed a doniinaut class; and the nin< t ^ iii>re* 
seotatives aud thirty scoatois (in 1850) not only 
repreM>nted them, but were selected from their 
number. Such u political fun <• as this had never 
before appeared in ^Vnicrican iH>litic:>: the utmost 
conceivable evils of the influence of corporations 
must pale their tires before it; nml it is no wonder, 
that, as it rose gloomier and more threatening upon 
the southern sky, the instinctive political scn«eof 
the people gave it the name of the " slave power 
In the nature of things this power could not 1m- i 
conservative: it must Ixja^sTessive. for the Interest 
represiiif<-d by it demaiuli-*! extension to obtain I 
profit; and yet. as it grew wider, it grew weaker, j 
and needed still warmer support. The general, ' 
double-acting rule was : the more slaves, the more I 
territory; the more territory, the more 8lavc«. It ' 
was not in human nature for the mi n who made 
up llio slave power to resist an iutlueuce so con- 
stant, so natural, so dlent and so powerful, and 
the vidotts twist given Iqr It to ttie whole southern 



policy grew stronger yearly. Wo Influenoe, even 
that of honor, could n-sist its undermining or es- 
cape being argued away. It was progrewively 
successful in transplanting the custom of idaver^ 

beyond the Mississippi, in swindng the whole 
force of the nation upon Mexico for the acquiai- 
tion of new dave terrHory. and in violating the 
condition prece«lent on which it had obtained the 
admiii^iuu of Missouri as a slave state ; and it was 
partially prepared in 1801 to shock the conscience 
of civilization by reopening the foreijjn slave trade, 
to whose suppression the good faith of the nation 
was pledged. But, before this last effort could 
be made, its time hod come. The internal defects 
of the combined cotton-slave system could not re- 
main stationary. Nothing is more cenaiu than 
that, from 1850 to 1800, the number of slave own- 
ers was diminishing, particularly in the gulf states, 
tlie j^Iautations were growing' lamer, tin- cotton 
culture was becoming less and less patriarchal 
and more and more of a business, and the alavs 
power itself was growing morcrompM( t, irT-nsping 
and reckless. It might have Ik-cu tliat, without 
secession, this concentrating process would have 
gone on until the non-slaveh«)lding whiti-s of the 
south w(uihi have united against it; but (hat i>os- 
hibility was never tried. In 18B0 the rising ami- 
slavery tide of the north and west came into Oat 
collision with the rising tide of the slave power, 
and equilibrium was at last n^storcd by violence. 
— It was not alone the inherent grasping nature 
of the stave power which affronted the noB'«l«vo- 
holding' states and helped to bring al>out tbolteal 
catastrophe. It is no retlection upon aooibeni 
legislators of the present to say that the alave> 
holding member of congress until 1H61 was !a 
general an exceedingly unpleasant jx-rsouage. 
His faults of thought, feeling, espreasloa and 
manner, were long ago explained by .Teffepion. 
" If a imrent had no other motive, either in his 
own phitandmpy or In his self-love, for restrain- 
ing the intemperance of pn^sion towanl his slave, 
it should always Ix* a sutlic lent one that his child 
is present. Hut generally it is not sufllcient. The 
parent siomui, the child looks on, catches the lin- 
eaments of wrath, puts on the tuarn tin in the 
cirt le of smaller slaves, ..Hvos ft lOOSe idtt tO Us 
worst passions, aud thus nursed, cduoated and 
daily exercised in t}-ranny, can not but be stamped 
by it with odious jt. culiai itii s " However unjust 
it may lie in theory to wage a political crusade 
against bad manners, it is as certain as anything 
t an Ik- that the ]KiIitic.Ml uni'>n of the frt-x' stn'i - in 
IMJO wiu! largely brought about by the "odious 
tierullarltfes" of slaveholding members of eon- 
«»ress in debate. Their boisterous \iolenee, their 
willingness to ttdie lilierties of language, ct>o- 
tra.sted with their unwillingness to allow the same 
lilierly to opponents, their dis|K>sition to supple- 
n>enl discussion with actual violent* or threats of 
it, the indescribable and merciless as.sumption uf 
an acknowltHigcd superiority, made the debates of 
18S0-60 a shameful record, and are still nnea- 
bered Iqr their old opponents, wUh • ontilaMn' 
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ticss, as " pljintnti'ui raiinners." It was bad enough 
that a senator tdiuuid be clubbed into uucoiucious- 
neM for tvwdt •peAran to d^te (Me Baooxs, P. 

S ): it WHM, If luiythinpr, worse that lii'^ fir^t spwch 
ou Ilia return to the Hriiate .shoulti In- an^wiTeil liy 
A South Gamliuii ncuntor with the remark that 
" we are not in< !ini-il apiin t<j svml forth the n-- 
cipicotof puuislimtHt howling tliroiiirh the world, 
ydpingfrwh cries of shauU-r und uKilire." S<>uih 
«ra writers will never fully understand the el<-c-- 
tlon of 1800 until they come to Btiidr, in the light 
of the new training, the debates whicli preeedi'<l 
it. — A power so situalvd, in a coni^tantly wenk 
«ninfr minority In the Mtion, and vet supreme 
in iiii^ii in I' in its own states, wiw neeeHsari- 
ly purttcularLsl in theory. Where it ruled, the 
forefathen had sold state sovereignty and moint 
Slate ri<;hts, while their divocndants said state 
righta and meant state ttovereignty. (See that title.) 
And the devrtopment of the great cotton interpRt 
made state sovereignty even worse than it washy 
nature: iusleud of the jarring and comparatively 
innocuous demands of state soverdgnty, It banded 
together a number of ptates by a common con- 
trolling interest, and evoketi the deadly peril of 
sectional sovereignty. (Sec NtrLLiKiCATioN, Sk- 
CEiwioK.) Slate rights could never have caused 
a blow; even state sotercignty would have died a 
hannle^H and natiirid death: but slavery and see 
tional state sovereignty each so acted and reacted 
upon the evil points of the other that the com- 
bin< (l tninor wa-* at last beyond n ai h of anything 
but tlic knife. But, during its existence, slavery 
never hesitated upon occasion to drop state sov* 
erei^niy for the time, and use the nation and the 
jiutiuiml idea an political fmees for its a«lvancc- 
ment; and yet it never did so, except in the ca.se 
of the arquisition of Florida. withi>»it injuring 
itself. In itm infancy it actjuinil the territory 
west of the Missis>ippi (>ec ANXEXATiO!f8,I.)hy 
• process which was only defensible on the ground 
that the jiowers of the government were given by 
a nation, and not by soven-igii states; and out of 
this territory gn.-w its sub^quent difficulties. (See 
CoimtoinsEs. IV. : KAinAS Nkbrarra Bat..) It 

flung the nation upon Mexico, msd the di-puies 
over the territory thus acqoin'd first put the auti- 
slavery sentiment Into political shape. It forced 

tlif pri^-aire «)f a fiii.'i'ive slave act fatally n«lvi r»<' 
to Male sovereignty and state rijriiis in com|>cu.sa- 
tlon for the admi<«tian of California ns a state (see 
('oMPKoMisr.s, V : FfoiTivK Slave Laws). an 
act whose openit ion niiule its moving power the 
object not only of dread but of abhorreiio' in the 
free states. Finally, by tnuisferriug theoretical 
atale sovereignty into practical secession, it c«)m- 
I>elU-<l such an extensive ^howini; of national 
power that the lilTrrtM will Ik* felt for generation, 
to romp. — V. StAVCT T rs TEnniTou uj- am' 
Nrw Statks It i» 1 < rtain tliat slavery in tlw 
(irl|{liml UMleM~wa!> founded on custom only, auti 
tbe same foundation, if any, mtt«t be found for 
shivery in r. i "-!:.!!'! - i;. 1 !i< w stjiti - The inodcm 
States of Kentucky and Tennentjcc, (or example. 



were never rolonies or territories of their parent 
stales : they were integral parts of Virginia and 
North Carolhia, and tbe custom of ehnwiy was 
established at Nashville or IlamMKhurgh on ju.st 
the same bu-sis as at Beaufort or Jtichmond. 
When their (Reparation from the parent states 
tot)k pla«'e, the custom of tiluvery remained, and 
they entered the Union as slave states. Granting 
that no opposition to slavery was felt by the na- 
tion at large, the same process might have been 
repeate<l anywhere, and custom, unopimAod, might 
' have inaile any territory slave soil, and brought 
I it into the Union as a slave state. It is, therefore, 
I im|>o.«M{Me to admit fiilly the dogma, so popular 
' and Useful in the nnti-shivery contiiel, that the 
national territory was free soil without any statu- 
tory enactment. It might he free, and It might 
be slave. ac«-ordinir to custom. In the cases of 
Kentucky, Teuuesfjoe, Mississippi and Alabama, 
tbe cessions of their territory were accepted by 
the United States from Virginia. North Carolina, 
I Snith t'aroiinn am! Georgia, under u pledge not 
to interfere with the existing custom of slavery. 
The rights of all thi-sc states to the territory which 
I they professiHl to cede, like the rights of New 
. York, Connecticut and Massachusetts to the 
northwestern territory, were exceedingly doubt- 
I ful (seeTBRKiTomm. I.); nevertheless, theple<lge 
\v;is honiTuMy fulfilled. — The .slaveholdiiig .states 

(always denied that any act of congress could pro- 
hibit the custom of slavery In a territory. But 
this is as inipo<sihle of acceptance jis the free soil 
dogma above slated. The territories were cer- 
tainly not without law. Thefar Inhabitants were 
not the law niakiiiir l»ower, f« then there wottld 
have been no di&linetion between territories and 
states. On any other subject than slavery, no 
one, in court or congress, <Ienie<l that congress 
Wiis the law maker for the territories. But slav- 
ery was oidy a custom; and, while no one denies 
that a custom is valid imtil abrogated by statute, 
this has U-en the only case in which it has been 
seriously asM-rted that any custom is aliove and 
beyond abrogation by statute. So evident was 
this in 1787 that the ordinance of that year (sec 
<>U1)I\ AN< F. of 1 T'^TUilHillslied slavery in the terri- 
tory northwest of the Ohio, in who««e case no re- 
stmining pledge had been given. The articles of 
eonffsleration, which were thAi in forre, gjAve 
coDgrcHS no power to so prohibit slavery, or, in- 
deed, to hold or govern territofy at all. Tbe 
whole act wa.s so olivioiisly a consequence of the 
national power to hoM and L»ovem its own terri- 
tory, and was so plain a parallel to the proposal 
to similarly prohibit slavery in the Mexican annex- 
ations is<-,. Wii.MOT Pnoviso), that southern writ- 
ers have endeav<ired to avoid it in two ways: 1. 
They awM^rt tiiat the ordinance w«« merely an ex- 
pression of tbe will of the several states, a new 
article of confederation, so to s|K>ak. This is ini- 
postiible. The state vote on the ordinance of 1787 
was Indeed unanimons, hut thin fart has no bear- 
in sr on the inatti r, l'"r !li<' I .] rlin iriec of 17S4, wlui li 
covered mucli the same ground (excepting the 
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prohibition nf sluvery), was not adoptod by unan 
imous votf. South CarolinA voting in the negaih e. 
and yet its validity was never impeached ua that 
account. Purrhcr, the articles of confcflt nition 
were to he ami-iKlc<l by slate I(•^'i^lalur^•s (uily : 
however \vc muy admit the power of a naiiuiial 
convention to override tlicm, we can liaidly no- 
kimw Ii ilui' tlic jhiwcr I'f coiiLTi - ii-i lf to aiin-iiil 
them. 2. Judge Tauey, in ihe Dred Scolt dcci.- 
ion. liolds thai ttic ordinance of 1787 "lind hc- 
) Dinr i'i(i]K nitiM- ami a nullity upon lln' aili»i»tinti 
of thtt oiHstiiulion. " if tldn w:iv "^m. mid if it 
was true, as tiio same dceiHi'>ii liol-ls, that the 
power of (■< nuTf^- lr> " malio all m r.Hm nili-iand 
ri'iriilafions ' tOr ilic territory of ila- l iiiUil .Suites 
was iulerult il t<> b< « (Hiliued If) the tcrritori' tlicn 
owned l»y tlic United States, and n<»t to l»e ex- 
tended to territory subset|uently arMjiiin d. the 
fugitive -^lave law of 1H50 was in a lai>'e degree 
unv«inKtituti(>uul. It wax Iraticd ou tlie fugitive 
slave elauso of the conRtitution: but tlii« only al- 
lo^'ed llif n ( lainaliMn of slaves fnun one ."'■i''- to 
anotlier (.Sec FroixiVE Slave L-vw*.) 

During; the territorial existence of tlic tiortbwi>st 
111'' LTuiind \v,i^ eovi n <l Iiy this proviso to the 
prohibition of slavery by tlie oixlinance of 1787: 
" provided always tliat any pemun emiping into 
the same, from wlmm labor or serviee is lawfully 
claimed in any one of tiie ori;::inal .state.s, mich 
fugitive may tie hiwfully reclaimed ami conveyed 
to the person el iimini: hi* or her labor or srrviec 
as aforesaid." If the power to make " rules and 
regulations" for the terriiori<-* only applied to the 
territory owned iu IHSH, mid was intcndeil to 
supply the place of the fugitive slave clause in 
the superseded oniinaiice (if IT^^T. it follows that 
the fujptive slave law of 1793 exiiausted the con- 
stitutional powers of congress to provide for the 
reeiamaliiiti of fu'_'ilive !-!a\ e>> to a territoiy. All 
the irans-Mississippi icrriiury was subsequently 
acquired; and. if the Dred Scott decision was cor- 
rect, llie fuL^itive >Iavf law of lS"iO was uncoii- 
Mitutiuual in providing for the reclaiuatlou of fu- 
gitive slaves ftom it. The eonaequence must have 
hif-n that the tnins >Ii>viss;|<|)f ti rritorics, whether 
slavery werealloweil or prohibited in litem, wouhl 
have been a sort of Alsatia, a safe refuge for fugi- 
tive slaves; and slavery wotdd have been at a great- 
er di-ad vantage llian under the ordinance of 1787. 
— The custom of slavery was already in existence 
in Louisiana ami Florida at the time of their an- 
nexation, but the responsibility for itsenlartremenl 
Is din etly up<in < oiii:res<. Tlie act of March 'JO, 
1804. provide«l that no slaves bhould Im inttXKluced 
into the territory. >rn /it " by a citizen of the Unit- 
ed St il< s. rciiioviii.' into s;iid territory foruetiial 
(tettlomeut, and being at the time of such removal 
bona fide owner of such slave or slaves ": and the 
net of March HO, isoe. while forliidtlini: the im 
portution of slaves Irom without the United States, 
by implication allowed the domestic slava tnde. 
Tioth acts coiitirmed the !:iw< tie n in force tn the 
territories, and not incou^iisteul with the acta; and 
•• the lenitoiiol htwa reoogniaed akfoy. U oon- 



i linued in force, aild I>oui«iana and Florida enteral 
the Union aa slave states. Upon the admisaion of 
Ix>uisiiuia as a state, the continiuince of the cw- 
tr>m of slavery in the rest of the purchase was 
liraelically provi>l. <l f.^r by the slxtct nili M <'lion 
of the net of June 4. 1U1«. continuing the terri- 
torial laws of I^ouisiana in Ihe new territory of 
Missouri AL'ain. when the new territory of 
" Arlcansaw " wjis created by the act of March 2. 
1819, a similar provision continued in the new ter- 
ritory the lawsof Mi— mri. wliii li nco^iiiri-d hIuV- 
\ ery. The cous>e{|Uenee!> of this long luehia, \\m 
' omission of coagrcss to prohibit the cuhiom of 
•-lavdy, whidi had b( en n ••oiriti/ed by French, 
j Spanish and lernturial law, had now Iteeoim- a|>- 
I imrenl in the application of Missouri foradnii<«*j«a 
' as a slave state, and (he tanly atlctnpt in ConKies<i 
to attack the evil raiM <1 a ivlitii al storm On the 
I one hand, since the new -kji had not the ability 
to comix>l a R-cognition ut its exigence, its n-ciig- 
! nit ion was ele:irly a matter of fav«»r. on which 
coiiuifs-, could inijxtse such «'ou<liiioris a* ii sboidd 
eonsitler uevtlf ul. Un the other, it was hardly ju»t 
I that conirress should permit the existence of evi'n 
:in evil rt;-f,,iii iluriiij: its own rtspo'i^ili.lity for 
I government, and only undertake to alNilisb it at 
! the instant of jErivin$r the state profesaed self-j!ov- 
' ernmeiit. Th'' m inent of the ca^e is c]-. %vl;i n- 
given (see C'(>MrKoMi>E8. IV.); it n-sulied in the 
abolition of slavery in the rest of the L,oui>iana 
1 ]>iir' lia-e. above Uf) :W north latitude, and the 
adniiv-ion of >Iis>ouri as a Hiave State. As there 
was no abolition of the custom of slaver^' in the 
territory of Arkansas, we must consider the cus- 
tom left still in existence there. Ou the applica- 
tion of Arluinsas for admission ils a blave state in 
1 lb36, there were some symptoms of a renewal of 
I the Mtesouri struggle ; but John Quincy Adams 
I and other anti-slavery men uirrctd that tla' a-httis 
I sion of ArkausoH Wiu> fairly nominated iu the Mis- 
I souri bond, and tlte state was admitted. At the 
s.ime sosion an incn ase in the area of AIi>souri 

i(see that sliUe) made a cotitiiderablu addiliun to the 
slave aoil of the United States. Here the exten- 
sion of ^lavery stopiml. witli theexoeption of the 
I admission of Floi ida and Texas at slave states in 
I 1845. (SeeANXKx.vno.Ns, III ) Thoareaof TesM 
had been free soil under the decree of Guerrero, 
the 31exicau dictator, in 1829, afterward ratified 
by the Aiexican congress ; and slavery is not rec- 
ognized in the constitution of the Mexican state 
of Oinhuila and Texas, or in the provisional Texas 
j con--liriuiousof is:]3and 1W> Hut .Vmerican set 
I lien liad brought their slaves with them, atMi fairly 
I introduced the custom of slavery: and theooostl- 
tut ion of AK'A formally ditlared all persons of 
color slaves for life, if they had liecn in that caa- 
dition before their emigration to Texas, and wert 
tin 11 hdd in bondavre. This, though the state was 
I not in the Union as yet, wa^i the only instance of 
the professed esutblishment of slavery by Um of^ 
pinlc law of an American slate, unh'ss we ar*- to 
1 take the Miuisachu.sL-tt» code of 1G41 ad the tirst. 
I The bMiaof the qratcm la cktri/ expicaed iaa 
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McUcm of the Keatucky constituUoa of 1850, us 
foUowi: "The right of properly ii before ant) 

higbcr than any constitiniiuial Kiuu tion; and the 
right of the owner of a ttluvc to such slave aad its 
tecwM Is the aame and as hiviolable aa the right 
of the owner of any pmjjfrty whatever." It was 
no more ufi-f^saiy, thou, to dcclaro a cnn>tiiu- 
tiuual rif;htof properly in thecaiieof nhives than 
in the ca-'c of lior>«'s . in l><)th cases the U j^isia- 
ture was to accept and di fi iid the right without 
question. A slnve state was regularly dcchired 
such, at its admission, only by the pfoviaiou for- 
bidding tho tej^inluturc to cmuncipate slaves with- 
out coUM iit of owners, or to forbid the douii-stic 
slave trade. — As slavery reached the limits of its 
state extension In 1845. !t only remains necessary 
to n< ur lo iis attacks upon tin- t( ri itoiii-^. Here 
the customary bataa of slavery makes muoifest tlte 
weakness of the clahns for its extension after 
1H4'>. It is our thing to acknowledge the validity 
of a recognized and unoppoiMxi territorial cu&tom 
In Looisiana, Missouri and Arimnsas ; it is a very 
diffcn iit thimr to admit, as ]>nt -hivery ailviK^atis 
reqiiiri d. that the custom could Uol bo abolished 
by Hiatute, or prohibited where it did DOt exiiit. 
>ieverllK'lc)»s, in this revpeet, the compromi»o of 
1850 (see C'uMritoMlSEH, W) guve tho alave Blatcs 
all they then askod. It refrained from prohibit- 
ing the custom, and gave tlit* terri'nri il legislature 
a general right of legi.slatiun, bul-jt , i, of course, 
to the veto jKiwer of congress. But lliis la.st was 
now a meaningless form : it whs impossible to ob- 
tain the piLssago of an act by congress and the 
pre^fidcnt, annulling a t« iritnrial law n c<i:jni/.ing 
slavery. Cougreas practically gave looite reins to 
the territorial legisbtures, and tliey took advan- 
tage of it. New Mexico (ihi ii iiu ludiiii: .\.ri/.oiia) 
passed an act in Ibol ret;ogniziug peonage, or white 
alarery. and another in 1859 recoguiziog negro 
slavery; and Utali (then im lu Hiig Nevada) passed 
an act in 1K3'2 niuinloiaiug the right of Mluvehold- 
iug immignmts to the aervice^i of their slaves. 
None of lh(wc acts was annulled until (Jsee 
WllJLioT I'noviso.) The Kansji-^ Nebraska bill 
{see that title) in lli<54 went a step further. It 
took off the Missouri protkibiiion of lifiO, and al- 
lowed the introduction of the custom hito all the 
twritnries. It i^ at h ilnultiful, leaving out the 
good faith of the repeal, whether a custom could 
properly be introduced in that way: but the cli- 
max of doubt fultK -s was real h< d when the Kan- 
sas struggle kho wed that the custom had no chance 
of practhial introduction in that territory. The 
pro slavery claim (see Dkki> S( iitt( '\sk; De-mo- 
CKATtc Paktt, v.; CoMl'HOMiM.^, Vl.) wjus then 
advanced tliat both congress and tlic terriloriul 
legiiilaiurcs wi re br)uiul to def< iid slavery iu the 
territories. It ne^ro sla\rry was Iki>«^k1 on cus- 
tom, and not on organic law. thi» claim wjis cer- 
tainly a novelty in jurisprudence. We can ea-sily 
undcfRtand llio rwognition or the prohibition of 
a custom by statute, but the esiniiiisiiment "l a 
custom by statute is Iwyoad conception. Yet ihi^ 
Ii the mm of the aouthem demand. whendivartBii 
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of verbiage and reduced to its real eaaence; and 
secession was based on the reftual of the demand. 

— Fr)r the ix)liiieal inlluenc c of slavery, see Dkm- 
OCK.VTIC l*AttTY, WlliOP.UlTV, .:\jfKIUCAN PaBTV, 

Rbpcblicast Partt. For the extinction of the 

system, n o .Viku.itiox, Emanch'atio.n Pkoci.a- 
MATio.N. — See, in geuend, Williams' Ilmtorg of 
the Stfji-o litice; Wilson's i^are I^irer in Atwr- 
irn; Ilildrelh's Vuidil St'iUy; von IlojvtV United 
States; Kupyt's Gt«c/n>/ttt: (hr Skhictni: 1 Draper's 
Ili«tory of the Cicil ]\'tir ; Jay s Mi»rtUaiitvu» 
Writinyt im Slanrt/; Cobb's Uislorienl Sketch of 
Slattry; OtHxlell s Slii rt n/ timl Anti Slan rt/ ; Nott's 
SlurtTj/ and Iht lUinidy ; Weston's Pnyreu of 
Sluct ry; and, on behalf of shivery, Th« Pro-Slar- 
ery Arg'tmtnt, including Hammond's Letters on 
S!,irrrj/, ami Dew's ]{tri,wof the Virgiuiii JkbitU 
of 1882; Adams' SutithSide Viea^ Starery; FiU- 
hugh's Boeittlofjtf fur tht South; and Sawyer's 
SiutJicrn Iimtiditi'iiiii. — (I.) 'i IJancroft's Unittd 
iiitUe*, 415 ; Uildreth's DeMpotiu» in America i 
Hurd's Lavt <f l^rtedem and Bandage; If. Sher^ 
nvM\-^Sliir, ri/in thi" I'liitnl >^(:it, ^ ; Stroud's ZaiTS 
of Slavery; Goodell's vl/mruvi/i Siace (.'oilt ; Poorc's 
Fnleral tmd 8UUa Gmttitutions; authorities tinder 
the states nauK'tl, particularly Moore's Sf,rrt ry in 
yfasntichiiMtl* ; Ambler's (Chanctry) JitfMirtJi, 76; 
1 1 State Tn'aU, 840. and Lofft's (A'. R) Jiejtortt, 1 
(Sommersell case); Livermore's Iliatorieal Itf starch 
on ytgrijtM ; 5 Elliot's Dtbattv, 392 ; Jefferson's 
yoUt on Vinjinin (etUt. lijMXI), 164; 1 Blsh«»p"s 
UvOorji ^ Atturiean Mant^fiuturta, 887; 
Pitkhi's fUatutieat View of Amerwnn (hmmorte, 
110; CiMon is Kncj ; Ketlell's Siufhern 

Wealth and Northern lh-oJit»; Turner's Uittory of 
Oottonandthe Cotton Ch'n(1857): Donndl's JliMtorjf 
of a<U.,n (1HT2); 3 von Ib-M^ VuiUil Sfaf,M, .'5C3; 
5 Sunxuer's Works, 1, or Letter's Li/'e of Humner, 
81 1 ; Hdpei'a Impending Crieie; Olmstead's CaUon 
Kinffdt'tn ; Centiis lirifrfn. 1S.''»0-T0; King's The 
Grtat South (IHl')) ; llaygmsl s The X ir SjutA 
(1880)u^(II.) The general autlioriti< > ; the first 
seven authorities under preceding section; llors- 
manden's y> ir York y^jro PUd uf MAX \ Atlantic 
Monthly, .lum , 1861 (Vesey), August, 1801 (Turn- 
er); Oiddings' Exilu of Florida. — {\\\.) Chu-k- 
son's History of the Slave Trade, 52; Copley's fl8»- 
tory of Sliirt ry, 113; Andrews' Slari ry and the Do- 
in^ic State Trade; Carey's The 8Uu« Drade, Do- 
meetieand F'rriyn; 1 Dra|x>r's Butorg ef the CMt 
War, 418; Foote s Ajnra and (he Antirimn Flay; 
Cvntinetdal Montldy, January. Iti62 <61avc Trade 
in Xew York): 9 Tucker's madtolone. Append, 

49; \ JourtutU'f C'inijr<M,%A: 1 St.it. at r.ary,,M7 
(a« t of March 'J'.'. 17U4); 2 Stat, at Laryr. 70, '^5, 
426 (twu of 3Iay 10. 1800, Feb. 28, 180B. and 
Man h 2. 1M07); tjuinc y s fj/, of (^-liury, 102; 8 
.Stat, at lMr>i> . 4.>0. .•>:i3. tMHacts of April 20, l»18, 
March 3, 1n1». and May W 1M20); W. B. Uw- 
rence's Vinilali^ai and .Saieh; Cleveland's A. If. 
SfeithenM in I'>i'>Ur and JVinile, 647; Sprott's Fur- 
iliin Slitr, Tradr. — (W \ The ueucnil ant horilics; 
Caimes' 77.« Slat* I^uer ; 2 Olmstead's Ootto$^ 
Kingdom, 182; (Xneue Beport, 1830. —(V.) 1 Stat. 
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at Large.m, and 2 i^., 70, 235 (ceadons by North 
GaroUnaand Georgia); 4 Journal of Otngrm, 880 
(ordinance of 1784); HUthoritles under ORDIXAirCB 
OK 1787; Fisher's Zxim" of the Territories; 2 Ben- 
ton's Debateg of Congrew, 221, and 16 ib. (index un 
der Slavery); for the acts in nigard to the states 
and territories, aee anihcNrldtt tmdv their names. 

8MIT1I, Aini. The name of Adam Smith 

is the greatest in political (H-nnomy. Fit' has had 
the lingular fortune to stamp iiiii impress incf- 
faoeaUj en dwlnidleecnal world as well as on the 
world of facts. Adum Smith is not only the nc 
knowledgcd founiler of economic M icnce, but llic 
authority appealed to, and who inspired Sir Rob- 
ert Peel nrul nu><kisson, those dauntless ministers 
of his i»le!i.s. Ills life, wholly devoted to study 
and thought, passed away BBodestly and peace- 
fully. The information we possess regarding 
him is small. We shall endeavor more esj>eciully, 
within the limitwl space allowed us, to bring into 
relief tlie facta calculated to malce known the 
character of the man and to explain the worics of 
the tUnker. — The little village of Kirkalily. in 
Flfeahire, in Scotland, bad the honor of being the 
birthpfarae of Adam Smith, who was bom there, 
on June 5. 1723. His fattier, wlio was com|itrol- 
ler of the customs, had died several months be- 
foce Adam Smith was bom. His mother watdied 
over his cliildhood, and she more than once had 
cause to fear for his life; for his constitution was 
frail and sickly. When he was only three years 
old. ho was playing In-fore his uncle's house, when 
a baud of gypsic-s paK-ing by kidnaiMil liitn. The 
alarm was ^en, bis uncle gntberc<i his frientis 
together, overtook the kidnafiers in a neighbor 
Ing wootl. and rescued his nephew. — Prom the 
school in Kirkaldy, in which lu- rc<-civi (l his early 
education, Adam Smilli went, in 1787. to the tmi- 
▼ersity of Glasgow. He there attended tlie lect- 
ures on uuiral philosophy of the illustrious head 
of the Si'otch school, Ilutcheson, whose teaching | 
made a decided impremion upon the mind of | 
Adam Siiiiih He appn ( iat<-<l tlic solid and prac 
tical worth uf it, and all his writings show that he 
adopted its exalted spiriiuallsm. its solid common 
aeoseand its •Niroii_' uioniliiy Hi- alwayv n taiticd 
a filial feeling for llulcheM)n, and never s^poke of 
htm but with the expreietion of the sincerest ad 
miration and the dtejM-M srratittidr — Tii(«ndi*d 
by hi> family for the chiircli, Adani Smith was 
admitteil to Baliol colhire, at Oxford. The fu 
ture philosiiplier at first applied hiu}.self. with 
marked pn-ference, to tl»e study of m*ithematirs 
ami of the phy-icftl sciences, II' kiu w not only 
the theory of llicse sciences, but had devoti^l 
murh lime to llieir history. These surcessivc en- I 
tli axors of the human intelhft in the search of 
truth had a ciiarm which delighted his invest i- 1 
gating mind. From the sclenn's he passed to Kt- | 
erature, and. aft< r a stay of m vcn yi its, he read 
with cqiul facility the L^tio, Gruek, French and 1 
ItaUaa poeta. He frequently exercised hlmadf In I 



translating from the French, with a view to hi* 
improvement in the art of writinir lie regardi-d 
this exercise as eminently calculate*! to perf<-ct 
one's style. — After completing his studies at Ox- 
ford, he returned to Kirkaldy. Determined to 
give up the ministry^ he decided to live with bis 
mother, in the peace whfdi dm alom <90uld bring 
him, and to limit his ainbitlcm lO the uncertain 
hope of obtaining one of thoae modest offices to 
which lltemry talent then led in Scotland. In 
174?^ he lM«gan to put liis ]iroji ('ts into execution 
by opening at Edinburgh, where he came to es 
tablish himself, a pttblle ooune of rhetoric and 
iH'lles leltres. These lectures attracted a larpe num- 
Iht of hearers, and in a short time gave liim 8ul>- 
stantial fame; for in 17S1 be was appointed to the 
chair of logi( in Ilie \iniversity of Glasgow, and 
the following year to that of moral philusopby. 
left vacant by the death of Thomas Crnigie, the 
sucoeMor of Hutcbeson. He filled this rhair for 
thirteen years, and always looked upon this period 
of his life as tb<r most useful to his fellow -men as 
well as the liappiest to himself. The brillianqr of 
his reputation jgrniliored amnnd him a crowd of em- 
dent s eager to hearhini The svibjects of hi^ eounj^ 
became the fa^ihionable study ; and bin upiuiuns 
the principal object of the discussions which en- 
tertained liti rnry --ocieties. Certain inflections of 
the professor's voice even, and certain favorite 
expreaskms of his, became natters of hnttatton. 
The talents of Mr. Smith, said one of his henrerv. 
apiK'are<l nowhere to so great advantage us in the 
exercise of bis duties as professor. In delivering 
his lectures he n liefl almost entirely upon bis 
rtadiness in extemporizing. Ilis style, though 
I lekin^^ it is true, in grace, was clear, and free 
f rom affectation, and as he was seen to be interested 
in bis subject, be never failed to interest his hear- 
ers. Each discourv' consisted coninumly in tli^- 
tinct propositions, which he made it bis .study 
successively to prcyre and explain. These pro|Mv 
sitions. slated in genend terms, had often, from 
the very extent of their subject, an sppearaoci' of 
paradox. In his endeavors to develop them, it 
wa>^ not uniisnal to se<' liim at first anp<"ur jts if 
embarr:is.si>U and not thoroughly master of his 
subject, and even speaking whh a kind of hesita- 
tion But as he went on. the sul'j' ct seemed to 
grow before him; his manner Ix-cauje warm and 
animated, and hb expre'-Mons ea.sy and llowittfL 
In ill 111 all ]>oinis susce|itible of controversy, you 
would have nvognizetl without difbcully tliat be 
secretly entertained the thituglit of some opp<-«>i 
tion to his opinions, and that lus consequently felt 
obliged to maintain iliem with the greater eneritT 
:ind vehemenrv. The abundance and the vun< ly 
of bis exphmations and lUustmtions threw light 
up<^n hU sultjeot, as be handled it. — HedividM 
his conrse into r.ur parl^. the first three Indttdsd 
natural theology and tuoral pbiloAophy. and par 
tkularly the moral principke which ntete to fu»> 
tice. In ilii- lirsi jiart of his oour^- he examinei! 
the various political regulations wlikb are n«A 
founded npon the prindpleof Juitlce. but tipan 
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that of expediency, and Uic objwi of which was 
to iiierwiM! the wealth, power ami prosperity of 
the fltatc. Prom this iK^iiu of view he considered 
the political institutions relating to commerce, to 
finance, and to ecclesiaatical and military estab- 
lishmints. What hf tiiughl uix)n thcst' various 
eubjecta forma the subetaoce of the wurk aiiu c 
paUblied under the title "An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Caiis<-8 of the Wealth of Nations." 
This exact evidence proves, that, since 1758. al- 
ihoagh thta part of hb oonne was limited to the 
•eoosidcrutinnof ernnomic legislation, Ailnm Smith 
ihad formetl an opinion ou the fundamental quei^ 
ttoui of political economy. It is impossible to 
determine when'in ibc opinions of the i)n>fcssor 
■of moral phiiost»phy dilleml from thox' of ilu- 
anthorof the " Wealth of Nations," since nothing 
nmains to us of bia teaching but Ihia indication 
•et one of his disciples. However, Adam Smith 
only followwl the example of his master whom he 
reverenced, in introductog the cooaldcriition of 
«eonomf cat order Info hh eoturaeof moral [>hiioH- 
4ipliy. it IS ix?rhaps to the Mingle chiiiiti r < f the 
** Manual of Moral Philosophy" of Uutcheaoo, 
in which he treats of Talue. of exchange, etc., 
that we owe the Wealth of Nations." — From 
this period also his friendship with Uumc, who 
bad ]ttst published the seeond part of bis " Es* 
^mjn" (17V21. d.'ite^. In file nine di-^couriet on 
poUtlcal ecuiumiy cuutuinnl in this work, Ihune, 
In attacking the erroneous theories of the im rean- 
tile system and of protective duties, deterniinetl 
the true principles of the nature of wealth, the 
profit of capital, and tin- solidarity of interests. 
This friendship, precious to both of them, kept 
"up by their daily relations, to which Adam Smith 
briMighl profound conviciions and an ardent lt)ve 
of humanity, and his friend a cold and Jesting 
•kepticisro, which took away nothing from the 
.•^irict ril y of his affection, this frieiulsliip, which 
is a eulogy for both of them in tlm age of irrita- 
ble Taalty and Hierary jealousies, liwied until the 
end uf Hume's life. ;inil it is iK-rmiv^iMc to hi- 
iieve that the author of the "K-sjiys" exercised 
an intluence over his friend favorable to the dl- 
n-ctioii of his thoughts towunl [xilitirnl cennomy. 
This we know o riiiinly, Ili.it ilir principal mer- 
chants of t^linburgh, then u vi-ry COOtmercial 
town, shiireil Smith's views in the matter of cus- 
tonw, und that he himself drew from tln'ir conver- 
sation on the subject that kuowleilgi- of facts 
which cbamcterizes his great work — Half a 
centurf later, the hhwI iUmliioiu prop i.ator of 
bis doctrines, J. B. Saj.croMed over to r.hisgow. 
I wished to sec, he wrote, the place which was 
the cradle of sound doctrines in political econo- 
my. I w:is ronii<i<'»< il to a lonL'. narrow room, 
where everything still remained aa in Smith's 
tfane. An arm chair of old bbick eather towered 
lietwet-n two of tln' ^^inl^•w< and I coiifi s> that 
1 cmild not s. at myself in it wiihoul very Mnuig 
emotion mingled with res|M'« t. It is my iummt 
eonviffif)n that sound iili.is of [silitlcal t-con.i. 
mj wUl change the facu ..if the wurlU, uuw, ciiu a 



man look coolly at the source of a great river ? 
liemarkahle coiuciilenee ! At the same period 
at which, in his Glasgow attic, Smith Wat Qtter^ 
ing his first principles on political economy; un- 
der the chateau of Versailles, the same ideas 
were germinating in the head of Quesnay, and 
prompting his articles in the BnegdopidU (1756). 
— It was after he had been for seven years pro- 
fes.sor of iiinral [ iliilosopli}- at Glass^ow, that Adam 
Smith published his "Theory of tlie Moral Senti- 
ments. " The fundamental principle of this theory 
is, that tlic ai tioiis of others are the only source 
1 of our moral perceptions. The judgmeata which 
I we pass as to the morality of oar own acli, are 
hut a ]>ersonaI application of f!ie judgments which 
wi- pa-'S on the acts of our fellow men. It is this 
' moral approhiition which Smith cidls felhw-feding. 
In the first part of his iKxik he explains how we 
leum to judge of the conduct of others;' in the 
second, how, in applying this judgment to am- 
selves, we rise to the idea of a duty to be per- 
formed. "Smith is in the right," well says 31. 
Cousin, "when hedevelo|)s the charms of sympa- 
thy, when he urges us to have ceaselessly Iwfore 
our eyes the eondltlotts upon which others spnpa- 
tliizewlthiL"!. and Ix-stow upon us hll that is sweet- 
. est to the human heart, to wit, the approbation 
I and good will of oar fellow-men. Smith's mistake 
is to have hclieveil, or to have apivared to believe, 
that fellow -feeling is itself tiie giMid. The two 
j differ in principle: and it is of oonseqtience thai 
I this difTerence should N- made .nanifest. firstly, 
for the truth's .sake, then fur the sake of virtue 
itself: for virtue la fanpaired at Its very founda. 
tion, if it pursues an end not its own; and it is alt 
I over with virtue, if, when by reason of a going 
astray of opinion, it comes to he wanting in fellow 
I feeling, and it is no longer able to maintain itself 
I by its own power, and to be snUlclent unto Itself." 

For, ind' etl. >-ympathy or fellow feeling, a noble 
I and entirely penional fueling, are only a result of 
I our organization; and Adam Smith, by aasigidng 
it the first plac«' as the sotirce of human actions, 
sacriliccd to it the principle itsdf 9H which it is 
onlj the idgn, oomcienoe itself, that rule which 
subsists invariably end sovenigiily obligatory 
alxive the c.ipriccsof the imaixinaiion and of the 
heart, and alsive the force of circumstances.— 
Singular ini on^istency of the spirit of system; it 
is the philoM)pher of .synjpathy, the too exclusive 
defender of the sentinienls of benevolence and 
commiseration, whom the opponents of political 
economy ha%'c acfuscd of selflshncss and of im- 
placable hardnes- to the misery of his fellow nu n f 
If these blind traduci rs of economic doctrine did 
not Tvcall that the economist of Glasgow had writ- 
' ti n and provnl Ibat tlm^e who fi-(<l. clothe and 
1 lodge the entire body of the nation, ahould have 
I a large enough share in the product of their work 
to be suf!1i iently fed. lod ;.'« <! .uid clolhcd, they 
should at li-a-l have been careful that their attacks 
; were directed against the philosopher who had 
marie sympathy the only motive of our actions 
and the law uf duty. — Toward the uud of 17(}d 
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the wish to visit the contJnent, and the Ifbornl 
offers which- were made him, determined Smith 
to Moompuy tbe jowag duke of Bucclengh in 

the tmvcis which he contemplated iimlcrtnkincr. 
lie Jient to the rector of the university of Glasgow 
Ills loignation of tlie oflloe lie had flUed for thir- 
teen years. Universal rcfrret was felt, and the uni- 
versity rccordcti its thouglit upon the register, and 
nid that "the university could not rcfniin from 
exprcaslDg its atncere regret at the removal of Dr. 
Braitb, whose distin^ishcd virtues and amiable 
qualities ha<l won for him tlie esteem anil afTeetion 
of h'ln colk-agues, aud who had honored the uni- 
▼entity hy his genios and the extent of his knowl- 
edge. His clejninl ami iiiL'^iiiioiis * T!i< i i y "f llic 
Moral Sentiments' had won for him tliu esteem 
of men of taste and letters all over Earope. His 
liappy talent of throwiiu; light upon the most ah- 
etnict HubjecLs, his assiduity in communicating 
URcful knowledge, and the exactness in discharg- 
ing Ihe duties of his position, wliieli eliaraclerizod 
him as a professor, were for the youuir nuu in- 
trusted to his care a source of enjoyment m well 
•a of sound inMruction." Smith and the duke of 
Buccleugh en)barke<l for the continent in 3Iarch, 
1764. After a stay of ten or twelve days at PariH, 
they took up their residence at Toulouse, which 
had just witneawd theexecutionof thennfortunate 
f':ilus. Tin y s)« nt eiu^litwn months here in llic 
society of the principal members of the parliament 
of tlut city. From Toulouse they proceeded 
toward G<-neva, <'ro«sing hy a circuitous route 
through the southern provinces of France; after 
• ao|oam of two months in this cf^ tiKjr returned 
to Paris. Tliis whs in Def emlior. 1TG5, and they 
remained there until OcIoInt of Hie following 
year. — Smithhadlong been familiar with IVeneh , 
lifeniture. Re was acquainted with the works of 
J. J. Itou-^se-au, and from a letter of Hume's we 
learn that he had n-ad Ileivetius' VEKprit, and 
Voltaire's Gmdide. Furnished with letters of in- , 
troductlon from Hume, the Scotch philosopher 
nu t Willi the m<>-t tlntrering n < rption from Alem- 
bert, llclvvlius, .^larmoutcl aud Madame Kicco> 
honi. He was admitted to the soeiny of the 
T>U( lir^M' d'A iivilli . luid became esp<-ciully inti- 
mate with a son of the Due de La Ituchcfoucauld. 
This noble and generous mind began later a trans* 
latloaof the "Theory of theMonil Sentiments," 
which he did not finish, and the gratetul philoso- 
pher, who had in hi^ first edition aKs<K hited the 
name of the nullmr of the .VfrW;/*/.* with that of 
Maii«l< ville, t(«ik cure to drop from the m ( oud his 
oritieisin on the grandfather of his friend. — The 
physitHTulie sehodl was nt this time in all the ardor 
of the strife a^'ain^t the partisans of the merointile 
and restrictive sy- t< in. It had Wt-n for si-vcral 
years in possession of the doctrine which made it 
what it was; for in 17<18 Quesnay had published 
his Tii'i'ti'i ^r')ii'>iiiii/i'> , j>rini( d at Ver^iiilles, 
uniler the eye of the king. The verj' year in 
which Bmith left England. T^eTmNne. then kinir's 
niivr-ente at Orlean*- i u'-'if 1v prMfi -^ ,1 the sua'-- 
tcr'b principles in s disoourbu on the ducadtiocv of 1 



the magistracy , and during his sojourn In P:jris. 
the E^ntmiridc* du Citoycn, for the purpose of 
opposing the prindplflsof Quesnay, and the Jtmr*' 
}nt! iff Vngrievlture, flu r(yinmerr<' t t dci^ fn/ineff. un- 
der llie direction of Dupont de Neinotirs. to defend 
them, were established. At thi-- >;i:ne tinie one of 
the most enlightened eronomisi.N, Abeille, pul>- 
lished a pamphlet on exclu.sivc privileges in niat- 
tent of commerce, which was very favomhiy r«s 
ceived. Thus Smith was witness, during his stay 
in Paris, of the contest of economical systems 
Unfortunately, no details of this peri«xl of hw life, 
so interesting in the history of science, have com* 
down to us. We learn from Dugald Stewart that 
he took pleasure in conversing with Turp>t, and 
that he correq[M>Dded with Quesnay. but nothing 
further. Dupont de Nemours Is more explicit, 
and represents him as having l»een hiscondix ip!e 
at Quesnay 's. " DuiX)ut de Xemours." sjiy ^ J B. 
Say. " told me that he often met Adam 8mith in 
that s<M ieiy, ;M'rhaps the most resiHTtable in Eu- 
rope, aud thai he was there regardeil as a judi- 
cious and simple man. but as one who had not 
yet shown what he was capable of." What is 
l)eyond all doubt, is the profound esteem which 
Smith always prcM'rvi-d for the ingenious and 
thoughtful founder of the physiocratic schooL He 
intended to delicate his great work to him. and 
only the death of Quesnay ( I TT-I) prevcntiHl the 
realization of this noble thought. It is certain 
that Turgot conoetTed a high opinion of his abil- 
ity, and ( 'undorcel relates, that, after his retirts 
ment from the ministry, he kept up a correspond- 
ence with Smith. These two great minds, the 
beauty of whovj. chanM ters vied with the loftiness- 
of their intelkt i, were worthy to understand each 
, othei, but there remains DO trace of this inter- 
change of letters. The papers left by Turgot have 
revcnlwl none ; those of Adam Smith were de- 
stroyed Ijefore his death by his own order, and his 
I most Intimate friends never had any knowledge of 
this corrcspondent^e. — It is, nevcrUieleas, difflcuk 
tosup|M>se. that, during the nine months which lie 
spent in Paris, in society where economical topica 
were the order of the day, the oonverMtion of ao 
many men in whom lie recognized great le:iniing 
and distinguished ability, and of whom he declared 
Uiat tbdr doctrine approaelied the nearart to tiw 
tnith, sllOUld have bet n without influence on the 
formation of his prineiples. But to wtiat extent 
it is impossible, in the absence of any written 
document, to d»'termine. Must we infer, as have 
some, from the solicitous and minute care taken 
by Smith shortly before his death to ha%*c his 
manuscript.s— among which were tbe lectures do> 
llveri'il at Glssenw on economic subjMts— ^ 
stroyttl, that he had an espedal interest in leaving 
notiiing fn>m which tbe succession of his ideaa 
could be conjecturctl T This is a pure hrpothei^a, 
as well US a nm-l improbiible one. and d. .< s luKh 
ing bi t complicate a problcm,the solution «>f which 
it is impn«ftrble (n give. — Back In Eagkad fai 
o. t.>1.. r iTfyl^, Sttiitli n lnrned i" Kirkahly. where 
i he lived for leu years near his muUici, and in the 
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society of some of the friend* of his childhood. 
Hia friend liutne, then llbrulan of the faculty of 
advocates at Edinburgh, strove scvenil times, but 
in ▼nin. to draw him away from his solitude. " I 
want to know what yon have done." Ilume wrote 
toSmith, in 1769, "und I init nil to exact ii striot 
aooount from you of the uae you arc muJung of 
your time In your retreat. " Fbnr yean later, he 
atlded : "I will not accept the excuse of your 
health, n-hich 1 regard only as a subterfuge in- 
Tented hy Indoleaoe and love of aoUtudc. In truth. 
If you continue tn listen to those two littli- i vil ad- 
viser», you will eii<l hy brealwing conijiU ti ly with 
society, tu the (ietrinient of both the parties in- 
terested. " — It wan from ihisHtubbum meditation 
uf six years that the great woric came which was 
to Immortalize his name. The " Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of NatioDs," 
irideli he bad begun to write In 1771, and which 
iqipearcd in March, 1776, discloM^'d the se< iet of 
liJa long retreat. A month afterward Hume con- 
giBtnhited him In the following glowing terns: 
•' My dear Mr Siiiitli,your wcirk han afTord( d me 
the greatest pleasure; andjn reading it, 1 emerged 
from a state of painful anxiety. It Is a worit. the 
expectation of wlii( li kept in *ucli sn>i|H'H'»c your 
«cif, your friemls and the public, that 1 trembled 
to see It appear; but at lost I am relieved. Not 
that — relkfting how much nttention thi-s reuiling 
exacts, and how little di.s|>osi-d the public is to 
bestow such— I must not still distni^t for some 
time the flr«t brcaMi of popular favor; but there 
arc in it dei'th, solidliy, subtle penetration, and a 
inultituik' of c iii Kii-. f.ui^; Mich merits should, 
aooncr or later, fix the attention of public opinioo. 
If yon were here, at my flresido. I should contest 
•omc of your prineipli^ Hut thi>»and a hundri>d 
Other things can be discussed only iu conversation. 
I hope tlMt It win be soon, for the state of my 
lie.ilth U very bad, and will not admit of a very 
loug delay." These sad presentiments were not 
long In being realised. Four months later, Hume 
•wii'* no mon> ; Smith felt hi^ death keenly, an<l 
hm left UH, in the touching account wiiich he gave 
of his friend'e deaUi, and in the merited eulogy of 
lii« character, the triice of li'in bitter regrets. — 
Hume Miiuply anticipated the judiimcnl of poster- 
ity, w^hich, in its admiration, ha^ a>»socialed the 
name of Smith with those of Groiiua and Montes- 
quieu. Smith Indeed gave to economic science 
the cbarucler of certitude, which tlu si- two great 
men bad impret»ed upon International hiw and po- 
litical arience. IIw placed It upon a basis which the 
progieas of tlx* human mind may perhaps cnlar<;c, 
but never dispUre. The great principle which 
b the ainittng point of all eoonoole phenomena, 
he layn down In the banning of hin work : 
The annual laitorof every nation is the fund which 
«ffiginally supplies it with all the necessaries and 
convi niencc-H of life which it annually ( uivumcj^, 
nud whi( h con"*l!*l always either iu the immtdiatc 
pro<iu< • <if that labor or in what is purchased with 
that produce of other nalionn. Tlic>c w<irii.» con- 
tained a revolution in tlic order of econotmu ideas. 



Breaking with the opinions geaenllj reoahred la 

his own age, be at the same time separated hlmadf 

from the partisans of the mercantile system, who 
made all wealth consist in the precious metals, 
and from the physiocrates, who regarded the soil 
as tile only soiirceof it. Instead of gold and silver, 
and the fertility of the huid, what does he place at 
the Mimmlt of his sclencet Man. of whom labor 
it the mrmifestation , man with his productive 
powers, the |M>tcucy of which is immeasurably in- 
creased by the division of employments and the 
accumulation of capital. The cliusscs of producers 
who hail been rei;ardcil by the physiocrates as trlb- 
utarieji of laudcil pro|)erty, raised by him to the 
rank in which their services class them in society, 
are henceforth re^^poctable and useful by the same 
title a.<« the others. He invitee all, under the rule 
of the Uw of labor, to the cspl<^tian of the ma* 
terlal world, to the enrichment of IndtTldnals and 
nations, to thefuslon of interests, and in subject- 
ing them to the same obligations toward the state, 
he dalms for them liberty in the choice of their 

work, in the mnveraent of capital and the circu- 
lation of products. — In this framework, iu the 
order which he assigns to them In It. and In a 

series of searchlni: and concise arjntmcnt.s. his in 
Cenioua anil profound analysers of the division of 
lal)or, the price of go<xls. the power of saving und 
the action of capital, creilit, kinks and duties, 
range theui-selves. These different clementM of 
econon^ ecicnce. .several of which h:ul already 
lieim successfully studied by Locke, liume, Vcrri 
and Turgot, had new light thrown on them by 
Smith, a light which is diffuM <l ..vi r all the parts 
of the subject of which he treats. Everything is 
treated with the supreme compos u re of superior 
reason and immutable good sense, which, carried 
thus far. amounts to genius. .No c«>ntemporary 
psMilon disturbed the serenity of his judgment 
The principles which he leaclM^s are not a weaixm 
in his hand, Imt ouly the generaliml expri-^^sion 
of facts conscientiously observed. One thing alone 
5!is]iiri.| hini with an indignation which be could 
scarcely irssrain; tlic spirit of nionojKily. — Nooue 
iK'fore Smith had shown with more clearness and 
foresight the advantages of economic liberty, from 
the point of view of the conciliation of individual 
and gcuend interest. Hut the honor of ha%'ing 
extolled the principle of liberty, and of having 
established It upon Its true haids, belongs to the 
physiocralic M-hool. Smith, in his '• Wcaltli of 
Nations," faithful in this to the ideas which he 
had Indicated In his course of moral philosophy, 
considers liberty im neces.s;irv to the com|»lete 
dcvclupmunl of lite productive forces, and justi- 
lles It by eeonomie ttsefnlness and erptditnef. 
Qucsnay and Turcot dcmaml it a>» a ri-jbl, and 
present it to us sis the expre-ssion of justii e. In 
fact, litxTiy, from the economic point of view, is 
a riijht, tn-cause it has its source in more freedom, 
and cniU in |x-rsonal resiwusibility and positive 
duties: it is Just, bccnuae it alone i* able to insure 
' to man the remuneration which is really due to 
i his uilurts. aud u> the goods, as a oousequencc, the 
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price which belongs to them. In the eyes of the 
phjfllocmtflt, liberty is not only tlie ranst favomUe 
mnnner of makiui,' nn ccjuitalilf divi-ion of the 
fraitsof liil)or anil tin- most jxtwfrfiil ^liujulant to 
man's activity. Imt tin- manifcstution of his con- 
science, the sign of his rif>;ht. and the source of 
his duties. Notwithslaiuiing the deviation-s into 
which they have allowed ihenLselves to be drawn 
by a vicious method rather than by an error of 
principle, notwithstanding their adventurous in- 
cursions into the domain of natural law, it will 
be the everlasting honor of these worthy heira to 
the Cartesian tradition, to have given as a fotmda- 
tlon to political cemioniv tlic ^raiul principles of 
property, liberty, and individual and collective re- 
sponaibiUty, with which all economic questions 
arc necessarily cfnincctcd. Smith regarded man 
as a being exclusively productive; and just as in 
hta system of moral philosophy he did not rise to 
the su|X'rior idea of the uond. of which sympathy, 
or feUoirj'txling, is but the result, so in i)oiiticaI 
economy be did not as4-end to the idea of the ju.st , 
tliat is to siiy, to the Hi-st data upon which the eco- 
nomic life of man and of society rests. — The 
fault has been found, and justly, with the "Wealth 
of Nations," of a lacli of proper anangemenl of 
tbe various parts, which prevents the whole of the 
doctrine from being clearly di^ct rncd fmm the 
beginning : questiona of the greatest importance 
are often treated there incidentally and d propo* of 
questions which should have Ix i ti iire<*ented only 
as secondary ones. Thus Uie author's ideas on the 
price of tilings are intercalated in a dissertatioa on 
the value of the precious metals during the last 
four centuries; his notions on money in the chap- 
ter on the treaty of conunercc ; his principles of 
commercial lil«*rtyin the examination of the mer- 
cantile system, liut if litis great workulTeuds by 
a lack of method, it none the less remains the finest 
monument raised to political e<;onomy. What a 
treasury' of true ideas, of ingenious and profound 
observations, does it not offer us ! It is by draw- 
ing inspiration from tlie tlioughts of the master 
that his successors have accomplished sll the prog- 
ress w liieli )kis silici- niiirked llie advance of eco- 
nomic knowledge. It was by dechiriog themselves 
as his disciples that Malthns, by his theory of pop- 
ulation, J. B. Say. by thiit (<f outlets, and M. 
Dnnogrcr, by his valuable studies on productive 
senrioeB, enlarged the dooudn of science; and the 

comniereinl jtojicy of Enirlaiid. wbieli will one day 
be Uiat of all nutious, uu.s inaugurated under his 
auspices, and tiiumplicd by the help of his argu- 
ments. — Smith pasM-d the two years which fol- 
lowe<l the publication of the " Wealth of Nation.-* " 
in London, in the society of the most distinguished 
men of England, and in frequent intercourse with 
Gibbon, Burke and Putteney. In 1778, luving 
bei^-n app«>inted. thmuirh the influence of the duke 
of Buccleugh, commissioner of customs in Scot- 
land, he returned to Edinburgh. It was in this 
city that the last twelve vcar-t of his life glided 
away. The luibure allowed biui by the business 
of Ut office was employed to a great extent in the 



revision of his works, the successive editions of 
which he superlntSDded with great attention. Be 

had. it is said, the intention of publishing a crit- 
ical e.\)miinulion of l'K»prit <kt luif. This study 
was undoubtedly connected with a treatise on fdvU 
and political law which be had undertaken to 
write. The death of his mother, whom he l<>.st in 
17S1, and, four years later, that <tf a cousin of 
whom be was very fond, were tlie cause of a grief 
from which he never wholly recovered. In 1787 
the university of Glasgow conferred the title of 
rector upon him, an honor wiiich he appa-ciated 
ver>' highly. From that time his strength gradu- 
ally failed When he felt the first attack of the 
painful malady which was to carry him to the 
grave, he ordered all his papers to be destroyed. 
"I intendcil to have done more," said he to hi«i 
friends, ' ' and there arc materials in my paper» 
which I might have turned to account; but that 
is out of the question now." His resolution with 
reL'anl to this bad long been taken, as a leiier ad- 
dn - e'l to Hume in IWSshows. In the monthof 
July, 1790, after severe suffering, bonie with cou- 
rageous resignation, this great man wn-s taken away 
from science and the world. — His character wa» 
at once affectionate and reserved, frank and lively, 
and his habits of a simplicity from which he never 
deviated at any jx-riod i f his life. His generous- 
and impetuous soul, under an outwardly cold ap- 
pearance, rose to enthusiasm, when there was ques- 
tion of the great interests of humanity. He sp-kc* 
little, and when he was forced into his in trench- 
meats, bis speech was embarrasKd. and hb expo- 
sitions assumed, without his knowlediri', n dog- 
matic form which gave lljcm the scnibiaucc of a. 
lcs.Hon. This manner of expressing himself was a 
result of the habit c«>ntnicti*<l in his public cour><** 
on the scieuce, and not of pretension, w hich was 
far from his mind, for never was there any uno 
whose modesty was more easily alarmed than his. 
He was pn>foundty versed hi tbe philosophic- 
knowledge of the human heart and mind; but ho- 
lacked penetration in his Judgment of iodividuala. 
The studious and retired life which he had ted 
had familiarized him but little with the character 
and passions of men. His memory was prodig- 
ious, but very fu from being a leady one. Jt 
Adam Smith did not share the brilliant qualities, 
which fell to tbe lot of several of his conlcmpo- 
raries. he at least bad, in tbe highest degree, that 
pi-netrating exactness and firmness of opinion 
whicii are perhaps more useful to the progress of 
the human mind, and whlch at the same time coo- 
f er gloiy on their poaseaior.* IL Mowmui. 

< WUle lie occupied his chair at Gliut^'ow, HmHb mm la 
the babit of giving ceruia Icctnrw on ilu- «;lftnciit« of poliv- 
icul economy, m il waa undmlood In bli time. i. *.. npoB 
tboae aitUcial rf^rnlatinn* and iT«tr«inti> of cMl mxlifty 
wblvh atatcvmeii concrlvf to be nwifwiry or rspcdii-nt. IK-r» 
hi" wan acl•ll^^•lIIll'^l tn dniw lliiiw infiTrncfa iu farur of a 
{loilf V iif fn i'ilDiii wlilrh lit- iifi< mnnl i xpanUcil inu> bb or)- 
trbralMl Work. NeitliiT Iu*. nor. in<li-v<l. uuj one vlme, had 
I'Vff ptabonit«.'d at tbin tlnitt tba laws uDdtr which lite pn>- 
itnriiao at wvalth u cffecuwQf McnmL— Tht laiMlam s<tanes 
of p()UUcsl«caa«aiyhMhMade««lopsAft«aabast«f asi^ 
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SMUCICtLING. Theoffeiueof importiug pro- 
liUifted artida. or of deftsudlng the revenue the 

iDtroductfnn nf ;irt!r!i-i i!it<> (•(•rKiimplion, witlmtil 
IMtyillg the dutiuH chiirgtJiljk- u|ioii thint. It may 
he oommilted indlflereiiily (.-ither uik>u the excise 
or euBtoow revenue. — > Origin and Frwention of 

thv Induction*. Stutivmen, tiiifltil by tlx- >H'lfl«h inl»rT'|)r»< 
•nitatlona of r»>piitf<l <'X|«^rti>, hnvf from tlini' to tltnr ron- 
m>lk>d ami miidirrctrd truii- in ttic f«n< i<il iiit«T>'Tt« i-f tniclc. 
Tbey have atlempUtl to l>v >^ Imt itinn imturx-. Ttiey have 
B(<eii that onler ami jfovcniuu nt U.ivo Ixt-ii nirttwary tu Ihe 
wfll N'lnff of cocU'fy, ami that cuiifiiriini iiinl niitu hii f an" 
the tiiviiVlablo rvHiilt of luiiiii-triu tiil M-lf iiitcn-st. Hut. for- 
ip tiiiitr ibat thf biKfnc*" of tfovt-ninu-nt I" to clu-ck ajfirn*- 
•ioti only, uuJ Ui M< uri' every man a fair liilil for the exercim.- 
of hi* ouni iuhxr. they tuivu unrouM-ioui'ly uiiled ii|g;n.'Mlon, 
eartailed litwrty. and narrowed the Held in which labor roiiW 
ezprciw IfM'If. There i)> of cf»on»e n bonier, for the occnpa- 
tfoa of whirh tho udvocutei'of liberty and ronirol con»tunt]y 
OMteiML The wiiniom of government in the daya of Adam 
flmltli, ud freqaentljr cnongb In our own time, in to extend 
Ihm MM of gnvemment, and, with it, to aaavrt Itw Juat r<m- 
trol of an adminlKtrntion over the inmxvnt Mta of lndivtdn> 
•la. Such a liu« of nciiou on liio |>arc of a co^c^hk*))' mny 
b« adopted with IIm! be«t {Htwible inii tiiion*, .sunih !>Iiowk 
in IIm niaUl dutptcr of bi!> fonrlh lNK>li, where be nketcbni 
tbt polkjof Colbert. 8>ieh a poliry found iii< partii'ot ant) 
OXWt OOtoplctA refetation in the rvaaoninK*! which are con- 
MtMd In fto " Wealth of Nation*." • • It has bi'en ob- 
Jactad to Adam 8niUl and Haiur, that tbcy did not furem-c 
ike Vtaach rewdottOB. latlmatrly oa they were acqnaint<-«l 
wItkttoilBlaaf Itanoe. BattbeobjectiaBlaahaUow. What 
teodM paUliad pio|)fe«er la often mm gnaa ««k. which 
nowlM nawin actiauly Indnlga to. Tlw aaahat wny In 
wUdkKwk ncn tUnk thejreaii gainarepotatkMla^alo- 
lata p wdlcl iti i i a of poMtknl ovenlai Nooneeni anticipate 
thr cenaa r r a tlf fcicta of aoeielT, noonecanimthfrenoagh 
lallMninllon to amhe • mt» Indncttaa m to tiM mtKance 
which may bo omAo to change, or. Indeed, aa to the Uxw* 
which wllloonpddiaafe. Hot then taandmiUiigM no- 
Htteal pfeedcBCe. Itlanotdlflkatttodieov«ra»lneffllable 
cooaeqaeacea indooed h]r eert^ kinda of political aetioti. 
Thle faoolty Smith poeeeaaed In the Ugiiioat degree. In a far 
higher degKe than Home, whoao Mgadty and acutcnoea ho 
admired m much. Of tbi* pn<K-icnrc hi* grral work ia the 
mo«t noteworthy illitntnitlon. No pcrwn ha» ever pointrd 
oat with more exactnma tlie effect* of a miotalccn commercial 
poUcy, the Invariable reaction from a course of legiiiialion 
whkh doe* not commend itself to the monti M-nae of a na- 
tion, and the mi»rbli »oiiK cfiriMijuenrin whit h t nuiii- when a 
[Hibllc law plven ttn xanetlon to private wlfli'hiie*". • • The 
raiii;e of tlie mibjecti* tn'aw<i hi Sinlth'H ynork In very wide. 
IkM-Ul Itiob/ry and the |ioUtK'!< of coniineree iKXiipy falsi atten- 
ti<ia aa much a* nu re .ih-inirt n iMiniiif Hi- t diiralioiial 
theoriea have br^'n fnu rally arn jii. il. riil< ■« of tuiitiini 

are clawlcal. Hii" Mndication nf fn-e traile i« comiili !-- Hi* 
crltiri»ni of the t'n-ni company ba» Ih-< ii the b.i-i- of tli^' liit< ►t 
leiti-latii'ii <'ii ibi- IiuU.in empirv. Hik c<(in< |j;i>iii I'f ih^- imi- 
tu.%1 r- latum* In w lii^ h imtioii!- h'.nm!. if mi < i'in|iri 1ii ii- \- a" 
It l« t:i-tien>rii'. It •.(..inM lint Ik- fMr-i.M. !i lli.il S:nitli dul not 
proiKW to him»< If the di-i ■>»• ry nf a (e-tnc v\ lii. Ii -Imtild 
malk- any i>ne country weahliy nr pn.-p. rna- .it lie- i iji» n-c 
of Ihe retit of maniiiu<l. but how I In- « ■ nil In f ii.itinii- i-bmilil 
l)p dcvelop»xl. De r"»'- far al>'>\ tli.- ]n iIi11i:i_' tn.Lxim, tluit 
the train of one p.<>|i|e ix til.- I .if :inr<!lii r IT i>. ■• hi" 
wnrlk :- mtf riinti.iiml. ami li.i" f^inii'^l .•m •ff i lni ;irot.-«t 
iil^inft tlioxe »ti.iin« of a »<ifi!ld -'-.f int»n«1 Hliirh niii"l.i' 
it-K-lf iirider the iibiih of patriotl^m. — Atnoiij; eeonomin'^. 
Smith P.1I.--M-* the iniliirtive mind In the h;;:b>-»t d<vr''»". 
Ilif u.irk iiMi only dlppl.>rii a wealth of varied n-foliiik', but i<4 
fall 'if farti-. Coiuililerliii;. ti«>, how inexnet wej>' the otalis- 
ticai data un which be could In hi< time rely, hio iiaKaelty is 
nm.irlcable. No exj»m|il<' of thi» ijiinlitr ~-<-ini< to me morv 
»tnk:i::; tlwn hiii inf< ri-nci- that the pn iariou* occupant* in 
the anrient manor niu»t have |i.t*«eil ibroutrb a mdtayer ten- 
ancy befofv they rfarh<-<l the indvpendencv of liie flflecnth- 
onnujr jBonkan, aa de-cfib«d by Forteacne. Sachwaaaeta- 
<t,aaHMWo been ahte todiiwreei fiOMtaTwy large 



SinuggUiig. This crime, which occupies lio prom- 
inent a place in the cilinlnat legislation of all mod* 

i-rn stnii ^, is wholly the rfsult of vicious commer- 
cial iiiul tliiittu ial kgiblatiou. It is the fmit either 
of prohibit ioiLs of importation, or of oppn-ushrelj 
high duties. It iXovh not originate in any dopniv- 
ily inherent in man; b\it in tlie folly and iiniorance 
of legislators. A prohibition against im{X)rting a 
commodity does not talce away the taste for it; 
and the imposition of a high duty on any article 

inviKliiriition of farm aorountu dnring the e|MKh nf erred to 
tiy Smith. But, in fact, to be irii niillr, jMilinca' erniiiiiny 
mii>'t be coni-tantly indneUve. Half, and mon- (ban lialf, of 
Ihe falhicle* into which |X'rtKma wtto have handled tbi* iiut>- 
je^t bare fallrn, are tho direct outcome of purely abstract 
i»(HTiiliitiiin. In Consequence, though he wa* the prt>B»-iiitor 
of the nt'ieni e. iind nec<*s«arily l<'fl it incomplete. Smith la 
far morx' fm|iieiitly in the riifht ilian hi* critica are. Almoet 
every blemifb la hla work (-ome fi-w inaccumcii* of cxprea- 
•ion excepted, which arlw from n mmewhat Iimmk* ubc of 
tcrm»,i i« due to hiaexoggetaltKl i>ympaiby with the economlo 
tbeoriea of bia Fimrh frieodt and teachern. It i» to ihia tn- 
fliieiiiv th.'it we can tmc« hlacntnsaa to the nature and cnntwv 
('f \al'ie, Mnd wtiaievi r it defectiTe In hi* ezpoi>iiion of n-nt. 
Even hen-. howev< r, h.' -i^ ina to me to be much more in the 
riKbt than Kiranlo. utto ammniK for the origin of rent on 
i;rouiMl» which have al>K>lutely no warrant in fact. Hit moet 
advente Ciltica have, however, uuIkmI with bla warmest ad- 
mirrm in hia vSndicadoo < f private liberty a^cainat the inte^ 
ferf noe of g o f eipwcot; that W, In bla advocacy of what ore 
called free tnde pilnd^ca. To the modem reader, who ive- 
ognlaaa theTOit aervieeewUdi tho ntTchante and taanafact- 
lueraof Oteat Britain have done foranch prindplca aaamtth 
admoeted, tha hngnac» wUch iheaathor oeeaahaattbaaMr- 
caotlle daaaea aoeoM etognUrly tuwoh and bitter. "The pea- 
donate eonadeooi ef toteieeted fhMiooi** ; the policy of 
a "great emptia" hciog gnlded by tho poHqr «f '*ehop- 
kcepcra"; ■'impertlnat badgea of rftTCqr, hi^oaed hjr tha 
mandlem Jealouajr of amchanto and aHumfNtnian*'; "O- 
llbml and oppn-«aiv« ■onopolica*'; "the mean and aMite- 
nnnt expedimte ot the nwMaatile eiraten,** lad abnilHqr 
punKcut oomnienteon the nwchiaatlaaa of the tmdlagcilMM 
a oeniory ago, are ininiailiiiia of aciivp a n hMUByaplMt 
Intereala which Smith nraatbaTC thought baatlleto1h«|m^ 
lie frnod. But, at that time, the leading mcrchanta deecyvid 
little aympathy front any p.^TMMi who conaldered ihia puUle 
good aa the paramount objrct ol ecoiximy and leglalatlon. 
Their Intrigue* hod pn-^ented tho catabliabmenl of hooded 
wart'bouwv. The mercantile cleenee drove Walpole into the 
war of the riuht of m-nrrh. The nal or repated intereata of 
the Mme order preeipitote«I and prolon{>cd the i«even-year>i 
war. The coat* of that war. ami the Husteniatlon of the Eaat 
Iiitlia c ompany, who^e (^>niiu>-«tK hiul maite it bankrupt, led 
to the ii|iri!ilu)i( <if the .Xinerii an colntiiht*, and the war of In- 
defM-iidenre. The mercbiiiilj' who (•tiniiiliitiil, and the tialxib* 
and |il,inler« who cimtlnued. them- cuntly i>tnno:le«, were tiu 
doul't [I'm. rful in fhange alley. They wire, moreov, r, nady 
to make tlie hi;:bi «t biddin(r» for rotten t)<iriini.'hB. Ilui rh«-y 
wen- d' ti -li-.! hy tli'- |m)jile, and <Tiie< lally by thn«<- fn-«^ 
hi'ldi i* ill whom, a.it Smith ihoujrbt, tlie f4tn-n>,'tli and hniK of 
the imliiiii n-»idi-<l. Maeaulay boa pivi u, in a few wort!-, a 
•i.itetneiit of how piiblle opinion c*timat''d the-x- iM ople, la 
In- 'Life nf l>cinl (In.," the tn^ate«t of th> nc. - ThO 
niii-.t eni rv" til- nit.n k. hnw' ver, which Smith made on any 
inatlliitlon nf hi- line . wan iliat on the Ea«t India company. 
To \i» the cninpany Is u (hini: of tin- iK-ipit. In Sniith'K day it 
wa« the mo«t brillianl phenoiiii nnn llmi lie wnriil had < ver 
Wltnmw-d. A very few yenrx hiid rr. atecl the Iiidiiiii enipin*; 
bad chanu'^d a few timid nnd ci rvile irnders into u fore of 
heroei). by whom succeiiiw* bad been aehiev(-«l more aiuuxini; 
than those of Cortex and Tizarro In the faee of thl» ex- 
tninnlinary pre»Ui^'. which afli^led the whole western world, 
the author of the "Wi-alth of Nation-" dl«<M-clid the pre- 
tetiaioii* of the (TTf-at comjiany. ^how^<l that it faiK-d (i» a 
trader, and faiJi>d ai> u niU-r; and pnivnl that its jfoverument 
waa niachlevooa to lU eabjecta, and Ita mooopoly a wrong 
npoathe] 
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occasions a uaiveml desire to escape or evade 
its payment Hence the rbe and occapatfon of 

Iho snniu'jilor. The rUk of Ix'iiif^ dctcoiod Jn the 
cliinUestiuc introduction of coiniufxlitiis uuder siny 
•ystrai of fltcal regnltttloos mny l>c always valucMl 
at a rcrlain averatre raft'; and wliencvrr thr du- 
ties exceed this rate, smuggling inmicdiately takes 
place. Now, there are plaiidy but two •ways of 
checking this practice : either Uic temptation to 
smuggle must be diminished by lowering the du- 
ties, or the difflcultics in tlic way of smuggling 
muM be incmised. The first ia obviously the more 
natural and efBdent method of effecting the ob- 
ject in view; liut tlie seeoml lias been innst gen- 
erally resorted to even in cases wliere the duties 
were quite excefMire. Goremments have almost 
unifonnly cnn-<nli( cl the persons employed in the 
Otrtlection of the revenue with respect to the \)e»t 
mode of rendering taxes effeettud; though it is 
elear that tlif iiiterc'^ts, prejuciiees and peculiar 
habits of such persons utterly di-Hpialify them 
from fbrmlng a tonnd opinion on such n subjeet. 
Tljey can not rcconitTiciul a reduction of duties as 
a means of repressing smuggling and increasing 
revenue, without acknowledging their own inca- 
pacity to detect and defeat illicit practices; and 
the result has been, that, instead ot ascribing the 
prevalence of smuggling to its true causes, the 
. offloerH of customs and excise have almost uni- 
versally ascribed It to some defect In the laws, or 
in the mode of udndnisteriug tin ni, and have jiro 
posed repressing it by new reguhitiuns, and by iu- 
ereasing the number and severity of the penalties 
afTecting tin- sniti.:L'1< r. As might have been ex- 
pected, these HtlcwplH have, in the great majority 
of oases, proved signally unsuccessful. And it 
has bi>en invariably found, tluit no vigilance on 
the p»irt of the revenue oHi< ers, :ind no .severity 
of puniahmcut. can pvevent the smugghng of 
such oommo<lities as arc either prohibited or 
loaded with oppressivo duties. The smuggler is 
geQcrally a popular cliani< ii-r; and whatever the 
Lw may declare on the subject, it is ludicrous to 
expect that the bntk of society should ever be 
brought to think that thov who fiiriit^h tlirm 
with cheap brandy, geueva, tobacco, etc., are guil- 
ty of any very heinous offense. "To pretend," 
sa\s AdiiiM Siiiilb, " In Iwivc any scruple alwMil 
buying smug^ded goods, thouj^h a manifest en- 
oouragement to ilie violation of the revenue laws, 
and to the p' rjury which almost always attend-* it, 
would, in mi>»^t cnutitries. In- regjtrdetl as one of 
those pedantic ])ic( < > of ]iy|K)crisy, which, instead 
of gaining cnnlit with anylwidy, serve only to ex- 
]>o<c the person wiio affects to pnirtice them to the 
su-|iicionof tx iii ■ a greater Itnave than most of his 
IK i..rii)iors. By thU indulgence of the public the 
smugirler is often encouraged to continue a trade 
which be is tlius tauirbt to consider a^. in some 
measure, innocent; and when the severity of the 
revenue laws is ready to fall upon him, ho Is fre- 
(pienlly di^pnvrd to di fend with violenci- what he 
has been accustomed to regard as iii.s just property; 
and, from being at flrst rather impmdent than 



criminal, he at last too often becomes one of 
the moat determined vMaters of the law* of mh 

ciety." (" Wealth of Nations." ]\ 406.) To cre- 
ate by means of high duties an overwhelming 
temptation to indulge in crime, and then to punish 
men for indulging in it, is a pmcceding cnmpletely 
subversive of ev«.-ry principle of justice. It re- 
volts the natural feelings of the people ; and 
teaches them to feel an interest in the worst char- 
actera — for sucli smugglers generally are — to es- 
pouse their cause, and avenge their wrongs. — A 
punishment which is not proportioned to- the of- 
fense, and wldch doea not cany the sanction of 
public opinion along with it. can never be pro 
ductive of any good effect. The true way to put 
down smuggling is to render It unprofitable: to 
diminish the temptation to cnmige in it: and thi- 
is not to be done by surrounding the coasts with 
cordons of troops, by the multlptteatlon of oaths 
and penalties, and making the countrj* the theatre 
of ferocious and blo<Kly contests in the field, and 
of perjury and chicanery in the courts of law; 
but by reiH iiling jirohibitions, and reducing diifica, 
80 tliat their colle«:tiou may be cnforccil w ith a 
moderate degree of vigilance; and that the for- 
feiture of the article may be a sufUcient penalty 
upon the smu.srgler. It is in this way, and in 
this way only, ihui we must stH'k for an effectual 
checli to illicit ti-afik;king. Whenever the {Htifits 
of the fair trader become nearly e({U8l to those of 
the smuggler, tlic latter is forced to abaiidoti his 
hazardous profession. But so long as prohibitions 
or oppressively high duties aro kept up. or. whkii 
is in fact tlie .--ame thing, so hnii^ a»hi'ffhbi"('ifi, i .ire 
held out tu cncoturage the adventurous, the noody 
and the profligate to enter on this career, we nay 
Ik' asstjred that armies of excis*' and customs offi- 
cers, iiacked by the utmost severity of the revenue 
laws, will l>v iosufflclent to hinder them. ~ It 
would l>e useless to enter in tliis place intoaaj 
lengthened details to prove the truth of thflW 
statements. Unluckily, the entire llnaiiriul and 
commercial history of all countries abounds with 
Instances In i)oint, many of which nuit l>e famO- 
iar to every reaih r. The prohibition of foreign 
products, or the imposition of hea%'y duties on 
foreign or native products, does not take away 
the taste for them. On the contrary, it would 
hvcm as if the desire to obtain prohibited or over 
taxed articles acquired new strength foam tiM ^ 
stades opposed to its g r at M oat f on. 

TVr d*n>nii, per ckiIc*. ab ipso 

Ducit opi't anitnuniquc fcm>. 

Tlic prohibition of foreign silks which existed 
in England previously to 1826 did not hinder their 
importation in Immense qtiantlties. Tlie vigi- 
Isncc and integrity of the custom house oflken 
were no match for the ingenuiiy. daring and iio*i- 
iidrt of the smugglers. And at the very moment 
when the most strenuous efforts were made to 
elT. . t Me ir CM lu-ion. the silks of France and 
Hindostan wen* openly dispUred in Almack's. 
In the drawing rooms of St JamssT* and Id tks 
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]ioufle of commoiM, ia mockery of tbo impotent 
l^blatioii Ity which ft wm aitonplfld to ihut 

th«'m out. n»Te l«. In truth, Errcat room for 
<loubting whether the substitution of uu aU vuiu- 
rem daty for thu whole sjratem of prohibitton was 
at first productive of any mnlerial increMO In 
the imports of forciurn silks. The repeal of the 
prohibition was a most judicious measure; but 
the duty beit^ unfortunately fixed at too high a 
limit, it gave an oTerwhelmbc athnnloa to amug- 
^MiiiLT TV-fort^ the abolition of tiM duty on silks, 
the expense of their clandeatfaw Importation fvf>m 
Prance waa roughly eMfmated at about 15 per 
■cent. 11(1 valorem; and as the duty on silks, down 
to 1645, waa double that amount, or 30 per cent., 
fn need not wonder that It waa eatlmaled. by 
well informed pnrties. that from a third to a half 
of the total quantity of imiH)rtetl »ilkj» escaped the 
duty. Indeif 1 , every one fa aware that their clan- 
destine im|X)rtation was carri«Hl on, to a great ex- 
tent, wiiliin the port of London, and in the cus- 
tom house it«elf, by the corruption and connivance 
of the otBcer*. And this, we may bcassuml, was 
not a solitary instance. The corruption of the 
■offlcers, is, in truth, an inevitable consequence of 
the overtax ayatcm.— The enormous duties that 
were Impoaed In England preriotuly to 18S8 on 
home-made Seotrh and Iri>li .•.pirit'^, pmiliK nl an 
oxtent of amoggling and demoralization of which 
It to not easy for those who have not attended to 
such matters to form an i<l('n At pre-i nt. liow- 
ever, tlic duties in that country on tobacco, brandy 
and hoNanda^ but eapedally the Drat, are th« great 
incentivfi to sniui,'i:litiir. The pn-venlive water- 
^niard hi kept at a ^reat expense for little other 
purpose than to hinder the clandestine importa- 
tion of these articles. But notwllh<tan<lin<_' ita 
efforts, considendile quantiti<>H of tin in find their 
way into the c(aintry without lieing subjected to 
any duty. And how should it l>e otherwise? The 
price of tobacco in the contiguous continental 
p<in3 may, on an aveni<^e, be taken at from 8<i. to 
lOd. |icr lb. ; and as tlie duty on toliacGO is from 
9i. Od. to fie. per lb. , need we be aurprlscd to learn, 
that, nlli'^iii'^ for the expeuM-s i.f MnUirL'lin.::, if 
•one cargo out of throe be safely lauded, the busi- 
neaa to aa profltable as ft to adventurous and excit- 
ing? " But if is not so nuirh by the introduction 
■of tobacco from abroad an by its admixture or 
adoltemtlon with other articles, tliat the contra- 

l>n!i'l denh p« endeavor to dt fcat th<" duty." It 
may, however, be right to state that it must not 
lie imagined that the mere diminution of an op- 
preasive duty on any article will put down the 
smuggling to whirl) the duty may have given rise. 
Tlie diminution may not l>e sufficiently great; and 
If so. it will have but little influvnrc. — These 
•considerations show (be degme of weight which 
nhould Ik* attar Ik d f.> the •-latements of those who 
endeavor to cxcura or apologize for e.\orbitaol du- 
tfea by i^howlng tint they have sometimn been re- 
<hi( ( d uithfiii' ariy material increase fakiiii.' phice 
in the c')nt»umptif»n of the articles on which they 
mn 1aid» or an^ material diminution of amug* 



gling. In exemplitication of this it ha« been stated 
that though the duty on tobacco waa reduced In 

' Enu'latid in 188S ftaon 4". to 8>. per lb., the cnn- 
sumption was not increiiH-d in anything like the 
same proportion; and that, notwithstanding the 
rapid growth of population, a jM ricHl of ten years 
elapsed before the tobacco revenue rose to iUj 
former level. But no one acquainted with the 
facta could have anticipated any other result. 
Taking the cost of tolwcco on an average at 6d. 
jxT lb. (which is beyond tlie mark), the duty pre- 
viously lu and since the reduction has been re- 
Npi>ctively 800 and 600 per cent, ad valorem. And 
it is needless to say that the ]ea>t <)f these duties 
holds out an overwhelming temptation to smug- 
gling and fraud. The truth to. that the rednetira 
of duly in IBS.*} wtis an ill .i<lvised iu( v-nn ; and 

I there is perhaps no great rea-son to<'ouciude that 
the further reduction of the present duty of Ss. 
jHT lb to would 1m> much w i-er. or that, while 
it sjicriticfd n vi uiie. it would bo at all suHicieut 
to sup|>rcss illicit practici-s. It to idle, therefore, 
by referring to imttanrvs of this sort, to endeavor 
' to make it be believeil that an adequate diminu- 
' t ion of taxation to not followed by a< . irn-pond- 
1 log increase of consumption. Had the duty on 
I coffee, InMead of being reduced In England In 
18<>8 from 1- Hd. per Hi to 7il . he ii reduci-d to 
: only Is. ad. (the proportion iu which the tobacco 
duty waa reduced), the effect would have been all 
but lmp<Tccptihle ; and instead of the consuinp- 
I lion being immeduitely increased from about 
1 1,000,000 Iba. to 0,000.000 Iba.. the pieanmptloB 
is, it would not have Ixt-n increased to 1 .>(1O.(X)0 
Ib.s. In i«.xation. as in everything else, unless the 
I mittns be adequate to the deabed ends the result 
will Ikj nothii!.: If you offer a premium of eii^ht 
to one on ;-muj;i;liii;;, do yoo imagine v. ii will 
aliate the nuisance you have called into i nte 
by retlucitig the premium to aix to one or four to 
one? It will Iw found in every case In which a 
retluction of duty is not followed by a more than 
corresponding increase of consuiniHlon, that the 
article continues to be overtaxed, or that the duty 
left upon it either ( xr. eds th'- cost of smuggling 
or places it beyond the reach of ihooe who might 
otherwtoe become tta consumers. We are bold to 
say that no instance can be found in the financial 
history of any country of an adequate reduction 
of the duty on an over-taxed article not being fol- 
lowed by a cessatie)n of smuggling and a ureat in- 
crease of con.sunjption. J. R. M'Ci i.i-o« u. 

S0C1.\USM AND SOCIALISTS. It is with 
these wi>rd.s tus with all others which cxprevs. at a 
given date, a definite sitmition, but which, in the 
long run, either because facts or the state of men's 
minds has changed, are transformed, and no Ion- 
! ger convey their original meanfaig.* Hence, to 

I* **Tlw WMtluifn of ilic principle of indivkltuil protK-rty." 
Mrp John fHoarY Mtll (•• Principle*," l»ook il., §8k '•iiw.vtw 

Idlvidvvi Into twii cluc-o : thow whoae « heme impUf-" «b-M>- 
Iste cqaaUty la Um diautbation ot tbr ptayvlcal in««n» oT Ufa 
and salofMrt. sad those nlwailaittlaeiaallty, Iwtgruaiidtd 
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Hx tbdr at tbdr true date, b eMenttal. 

An analsnb of racta meaning may be leduoed to 

this: In every humun MK-iety, wliHher it advances 
or retrogrades, modifications more or less pro- 
fotmd are always going on, modiflcaiions which 
an- tii'tre or ]r-< pcrteptiMf. and wliir h. with or 
williout tlie knowledge of such tjociety, act upon 
its eoonomj. Apparentijr such a society remains 
the (Uimi- ; but in militj- it Is duily affected hf 
changes of whicii it lKi'i>mf!» entirely enuscious On- 
ly after time h;it ftxal th<-m in the bahitu and cus- 
toms of the jH i'ple. and marked tln ni liy its Kauc- 
ti< n. This is the course of civilized iotus which 
ar ^< in:; perfected or which are dccHn in i^. The 
honor "f a t;enemtion is to add something to the 
inhenuiK < it has reoelred, and to tron.smit it im- 
proved to till neratlon which comes after it. To 
emplt^ what has been aoqiaind as an instrument 
of new acqnisitioa. to adranoe from the Yerified 
t*> th«" unknown: huch is tin- idea of projnc'ss its it 
presents itself to well-ordered minds. But such 
la not the idea of the socialists. In their e,\ ( s 
Iba sltnatioD ^ven in a fal>e nni'. and ihv pr'N c^s 
too simple. Reforms in detail do not seem to 
them worthy of attention. TliCy have plans of 
th( ir own, the first condition of whi< h i«s to make 
a taituia rata of everything that exists, to cast 
aside eiisting kws. manners, enstoma, and all tin 
pinratitci-x i f jx r>on rind projK'rty. It M-ems to 
them that we liave lived thus far under the em- 
ptnof a misooooeption which it is uri^cnt Hhould 
cease ; our glotie, according to them, is an antic- 
ipated hell, and our civilization a coarse outlim- 
only. What is tlie remetiy ? There is only one 
—to try the treatment of which the sociaUsu hold 
the secret. That treatment varies according to 

the sect. Tli« r<- are socialists with mild rt me 
dies, and socialists with violent remedies : the only 
diffleulty is in the dioice. But with all tbdr dif- 
ferences, there \s one [X)int on whi( h llu y iiirnr 
— the formal oondemnatiou of human societies as 
tliey an at present constituted, and the necessity 
of erecting on their ruins an onler of things more 
conformable to the instincts of niuu and to his 
destiny here below. In exchange for our leal 
world, the socialists ofiFer us worlds of tha UoBf, 

«■ soow priariple or nippoeed principle of jMttes ST feaersl 
wqmdiwicy. and not like so many of ths — '■**u Mielal ht- 
stssttdca, dependent on acddeataloaa. AtOMilwnlerthe 
iMNdsw, as the esrifart of tkoae bekiaglaR to (he pnetnt 
■■MtBliaB, mt be placed Mr. Oma sad hie Mlowan. 
M. Loots Wsae sad X. Csbet feats aaois neently beeonie 
eowpkaous ss ^osUee of daiUsr dectifaM (llwsfh tiM for- 
mer sdvocatcs eqsallqr of diBtribotioBOBljrasslfsaittloaloii 
mai hlgbtiT >tuwUrd of Jiutloe, that ail ■hoold woikscooed 
lac to Ihef r capacitj, sad n«etve sccordlnii; to thrlr waau). — 
Thi»ehaiaeleriBikBoawfSortfdB«c<>nnnilrai ii,r«>tpin l* 'com- 
BKUdeni,' a word of eoatineiital orijtin. only of l«t« iatrndacnl 
Intotbii* roiintry. Tbeword 'Mrlatiam.' wbirb ori(cinat<tl 
amone ihe Entrllah rranoinUtii. and wa» lUMiimc'd br ibi-ni oit 
a nanii- to cli-«iknuit(! tb)-lr own doctrinr. \n now, on thr- lun- 
Hwcnt, i mplovi-tl In a larj^-r pi-n-r; um n'fnwurily Iniplyini; 
r<-iurriuiii»it), or lUv enUrv abolaiun nt pri^atr |in)p< rty, but 
uppli'-ablc to ftny ^y«tfni which n qiiin i> th.tt th^' land and 
til'- ItiiinimrntH of protlurtion #hoiiiii b«- iti<- prupi rly. not 
of indiv1diiali>, bnt of r-(mimunitli-f>. or a^KTi ifloi.". or of the 
»f>.\i rTHin iit.'"— It i* in thi» Ijttt« r wn«\ < \ul. iitly, tlisi M. 
iti'>lMuU UM the Word " •QcisUam " iu itua luucic.— &u. 



This is their distinguishing trait, and one whidr 
maices of tliem a funily apart. — In this pana& 

they have had so mat] y pr>'< lirsors that to enumer- 
ate them wotUd be to write the hittorj of the ad- 
Tcntores of the human mind. At one time, wa 

have philosophers en&ra^n^ in that chase in aoli- 
tary speculations; and at another, sects, tiyiag in 
abortiye essays to leaUie tlieir drMons ; now. a- 

whole jKipulatlon stakes in that < !i:u«><' its exintpnce- 
and repose ; here, we find the idea of myi^ticism 
prevailing, and curbing instinct to the profit of a 
system , there, instinct g» t> tli.- upp«T hand and 
break-^ thi-reiu which all r*-i:uUr govemmi nt put* 
on it : everywheri; we witijujaanelloit to d(^->truy 
the old mould, and to obtain a new one. Kevolt* 
and factions beget one another while copying one 
another. First we find Plato with the mos.t cap- 
tious of models. Be invented an imaginary com- 
munity, which IMr Thomas Mora fe|iiodiiced in 

his Utopia In bOth CBfics. gcKida Weia to Ik in 
common, and the frilila of labor dlsttibuted by 
means of arbitrary comMaationa. Campaoella 

went farther. With Plain he admits prt)miscuity; 
but, bolder than Plato, he regulates its exercise. 
Mordli. not content with reconunenAng a oam> 
munity, woul! f-<m- it on men. He establi-he» 
for labor a speoies of obligatory conscription, and 
oondemna to perpctnal imprisonment the paitisana 
of property, under pri text of lln ir dancr-n'ius «!e- 
mentia. Babonif treats tin tn a> conspirators, and 
spares them as little as Morelli. For the aako 
of Lxample, he expels them from among 

iTKu when lie docs not deliver ihem to the execu- 
tioner. Willingly or by force, be would have all 
distinctions of class and all appropriation of goods, 
distippcar. He would tolerate only one costume, 
one table, one ordinarj'. The fjreal centres of 
population trouble him, and, with a stride of hi* 
pen. he suppresses them. Luxur>' has its birth ia 
citicK. and of luxiiry he will have notliiii;; Home* 
should be as uniform as possible, in order not to ex- 
cite jealousy by compflvlson. There should bo 
like care f- r tin- i-dnrniion of all ciiizeiis. Th<* 
state takes pos.ses!>iou of tiiem, and abandons ihenx 
onl^at death. It makes laborers and wmkmea 
out ct them. Useful serviit-s, and not acts which 
ser^'e for pleasure, are demanded of them. What 
is not conUBUnicable to all. he says, in bis imper- 
ative langtiage, must be severely retrenched. The 
science of goverumenl, he says, is to supprcaa 
whatever may act a5 an obstacle, and the Uvst r<^ 
gime is that which is so conttived as to meet witlk 
no opjK)sertt. It is not dlfllctth to see what ad* 
van( e the idea of the community had now made. 
NN'itb PUUo it was only an idyl ; with Babvtif it 
is a yoke of iron ; firoiii im ingenuous dream and 
one far from iK-inj: irouie. 1. wo pass to the <lri"ar- 
iest and most degrading su allude ; Plato conhuea 
htanself to advice, Babmuf vould act with living 
force; Plato admits catepiri.'N Riibo uf mdun'* 
none of any kind ; he takes the luwe>t level, uod 
wishes to reduce everything t4> It. This contrast 
is intelliiril'le : Plato remains in the imaginary, 
Baba^uf enters the real ; with .* view to the end^ 
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b« thinks uf the means, and fearing defeat, detcr- 
mines on the moit enetfetie nmiif. — Examples 
of n mmmon n'lritM WCTS BO more wanting in 
uuiiiiuity tiiau the speculationi in which such a 
common regime was offered in perspective. The 
coDTenlunl orgnniution, with its exploitation of 
Bortmain mnd vowa of renunciation, was nothing 
•he. But lliosc who submitted to it vh tv out of 
the world, not in Uie world ; Uiey lived for heaven 
rather than for the earth. As much may be said 
of the EsseiKs, wIkin.- life wa-* iilnin>t IIkiI of 
monks. The Moravi^inii prei»erve more alhuity 
with regular society ; thdr oommniiity is neither 
as narrow nor us i xdusivc as that of tin- Jewish 
sect; they admit of marriage and of the iutcr- 
mhif^lBK of the «ex«t, while die BMems preaenred 
tin- St ri( l("-t (•< H'tac V : tlicv rccotrnize private prop- 
erty side by »Ule with collective ialx>r, while the 
Eascaes had nothing of their own. In the Vam- 
giiay missions, likewise, the rommunity partook 
of a inixoii eharacler ; each Indian had his field 
and his Hock ; only a Sepanite domain, the Poaaes- 
bion of G'mI, was reserved for cultivation in com- 
mon, and its produce was intended to meet the ex- 
penaes for the support of the infinu, for the pur- 
poaea of worship, and the payment of the tribute 
sent each year to the king of 8|>a{n. Moreover, in 
ihes" wirimis iinxU-s of groupiui;, there was nei- 
ther revolt nor formal protest. They were cumbi- 
nations suggested at one time by a particular c r e ed , 
at another liy ( xj>i dimry of a local character. In 
the case of the ludiuus uf Paraguay, their com- 
munity was a beginnfaig of civilization; in that of 
the .Moravians and E-'«senes, as well as in that of 
the monks and anchorites, it was a means of sjinc- 
ttflcatioo. Under these conditions all government 
is easy: its point of departure is the spirit of disci- 
pline and the suppression of the instincts. From 
tb(9te (Mirtial communities to a general community 
the distance is a great one — the distance between 
the exception and the rule, between a special state 
of men's minds and the dispositions which animate 
the other members of the human family. Such 
eases must be noted, but there ts no conchirion to 
be drawn from them. — The community of goods 
has had leas offensive apostles, like the Jacques 
in Fnooe and the Lollards in England. The for 
ner did not confine their pretensions within the 
waUa of a monastery or the limits of a nation's 
terrftory. They had ptdensionB to empire, and 
they disguised projects of partition and spoliation 
under the niiksk of {K*iiiical rights. Neither did 
the Anabaptists admit that they entertained sim- 
ilar pretensictns. Th< ir reliirions schism was on- 
ly a pretext to lea<l the populate to uu UMault 
on pn>iw'rty. What a sail memory the Anaboj)- 
tists have left! They filled with their crimes and 
their names two full centuries of the history 
of Germany. MOnzer was their fir>t eorypheus; 
he invited the poor to the partition of the spoils 
of the rich : Matbias. in turn, ordered the sack- 
ing of the houses of the liouri:eoisie ; John of 
Lqrdeo proclaimed polygamy a hiw of the state, 
WM thi flnt to oonfonn to that Uw hymany- 



ing seventeen women. The oxeciilion of such 
bandits did ii<it sullice to extirpate their sect, and 
after they had ili.sappear«il, the ruins with whith 
the land was strewn showetl what is engendered, 
in popular interpretation, by the Utopia of the 
community, and what vestiges it leaves after it. 
Socialism has no more formidable formula; and, 
in the end, it is the only one which is sustreptible 
of application. All other formuUe escape the in- 
teUigienice of the crowd because of their subtlety; 
this one is as clear as it is iM)werful. To take from 
those irilO have, in order to give to those who have 
not, ts a concise and intelligible proposition; to 
reduce all |K)sitions and fortiuies to a level, is one 
not le»st»o. Both find in the heart of man a bad 
passion, which answers to them. When they are 
heanl, passion le.nves the vague to enter the world 
of realities; it knows whut it wants, and whither 
it goes. There is no longer a mere anathema fall- 
inir in a vnciuim, hut a canipai>rn to In.- undertaken 
ajT'iiust society, with the b«)oty in prosiH-c-t. — We 
have now cast a rapid glance at the men and the 
sects which, in the past, may be considered as the 
equivalents of socialism and socialists. With 
lh«).sc who in our day are so named, the spirit ia 
the same; only their procedure is different.* The 

• AsMiagtefanBSflf soeMfcay Owsnn writmenpolK. 

state •ocUUmd, nodemtudinff bgrtlw tstai "itaM wfuem 
aMcb weald have seoaoedc ndatioos tcgnlsttid as far a» 
poBribleb]rilMsUln,siidwlikkiRmldaDliitllDlest8te Mp 
for •df-hdp." Prioee Bisaiaivk has iboini a dsddsd lasa- 
tagtothisfomor Mdalbn. Tlw French have the expies- 
■km mdanuMdrUat, which totbseaacttqaltstent of tUuU' 
«o ri a < i« im , wsUrts s nri sl has nuKaaaafsnaaf secltf> 
iim hm bran tmUaft tnar with hngr rlsisfs of dw pmpla 
In rorent times CSB ftOt hv doubled. Hence it has hmn not 
inap|ir<>prlatelf PtjrM by Profeiwor Kswci^tt, " modem kicUI- 
Iniii ;" and much of what he aays on its growth and prulMble 
riiiiwqui-nceti In Certain countrlf* of Kurup« U true a« tii It* 
griiwtb and coiiw (lUfnctn In the United Stale*, but of roiin<<> 
not to tlie Mtnf extent ai> In Enrojip. Ue write*: "It l» 
each day Ix-comine mon- evident ihut in every Europt-aii 
country un incn-ai'ins nciiitnT i.f tlu- lutMiriti;: iKtpuluiion aiv 
giTing an ei)tlui«itt~tii mlU' niic- ci rtjiiri wx i il imd I'co- 
nnmic princi|il>->-. wlm li. if cjirriiMl inio t ff 'i i, intrrxlnce 
even more fiiudiinu'iita) cb«Ujj>-c ihn-H- l>niii;,'lit ulxiut 

by tin- fli*I ^>^•ul h n volulinii. Ni vi r. |h rliapr, wui" \lwrv a 
tiiiK- Mb' ii it v»ai« inori' iin)Mirtiiiit i.. i;i-|.^.-ri<»nat«'ly con-iiler 
tlx- idea*, the wantK and iIk- nsiurnii. ii- i<f ilit- workmen wbo 
are €-ni:ajtr«l In thlc movement, wtilc li inny !>•■ d- « ribeil un- 
der the generaJ title of nnxleni M>c4;ih-fii Witlmul »<ii h 
dli>|ia)u>iotuili- coiii^iilt rutioii. tlnri' i- < • r;aiii tn arir-^ . lll^t(■lld 
of a kindly mid iiit< lli::<-nt i-yrniHiUiy . tli< raiicoroii!" cniuily 
(if liitti r I i.o-H prvjiiilii f. Ttu»-i wtioure pn-pnred to ^how 
\U\- hynip ilhy niuy linve ("ime clianre of diptliiii.' l" piiT- 
|M»f'- iif jiii'-t iniHlili' i:>Mid ttiis m w inoM iiiriit, w tiu li. jl m6C 
wi'h h.iinl mil iMiri Mi-milin; •ipiM.'.itiiiii. will at lai-l gradiutltjr 
mth r -'I 111 ( h -inn^Mti ji« to In yotid Control ; Kurope 

iiiiiy iIh ii find herwi lf iiivohed in a Ii rrible war of rIn»«M-». 
h lia- Ixi'n repeateflly fhowii that the friend* of n-voluiion- 
ary cbanjp-« derive tb«-ir nioUvc power from the biKolcd 
opponent* of profntw. aad fruiu the htiibl>oni upholder* of 
unwiae taw* and nnjuat prlvU«Kra. It iniKbt a* well l»e wup- 
po*ed tbat the railway cogtoewoold mnvr If il were deprived 
«( alMUn. iImI wlieai cnald irow withoqt roU, or that man 
CoeM live wuhwnt fcxid, a* tu imagine that a ravolaUaaaiT 
ptopsRiiiKllMiu roold b« nalnuioed if it were not kr\>t alive 
by the Kcotkclion of •mne wrooa inflicted, and by tb<- eon- 
tinnance uf *aaM crtraare onrcdrnwed. It i* perfectly vain 
to expect that Ihsi* will not he Ihrcatcoing* of coming con- 
TiUsioiis so looff as tbs social aad o c o b ooiIc coadl tto o of 
gnat nsasssoftlMpaovtonaBSlDs what his at iha pssoaafc 
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leeliag of bitterness against established civiliza- 
tiotia Is at least as great, and if there be not as 
nnch Tiolence in art, it is bft-an-'^ moral force has 
natatedin time. Wc! muni add. that, in the cose 
4^ almost all, Ibc visions of the brain have been 
tempered bj upright intenUoos. This is true of 



Robert Owen, who was the first to open the way. 
In Oweu, there woe two men, the nan of faet 

and tlif man of an idea; the one HujH^rior, the 
other mediocre. A raiinufacturer in New York, 
he had the opportunity to found, aided by a be- 
nevolenoe without Uaait and by tlw sole power of 



time. England U com-Umtlybflnc ;;l<iriflc<l n- iho wcaltliiiiii 
of all nutiouH, Fnim t'Ti-rr platform in Itic kitn;<lMin nrator;* 
di'liifbt to ptiradf the wt'l/ km>wn i*tati(-iici- atumi o ir vhsi 
ami Krtiwliijf toinnnTCf. Envh gicirii riy nturii fn'ia tin- 
Ixtttril iif traik- flinw-i ;in :iii/mi iit:»li<m i>f fSiMirt." nml iin- 
port*. In "|i!tf>. hiiwi vi-r. of nil tlii'«i' t vidi-nr of urriimulat 
ini; weHlCh. Uu- inn.iurl'y of our jujop;! havi- n m-viti' (■triiKyli' 
for rxl«ti ii(r. iiii>l 111) liii i>ii«iil»Tul)lf tiiinorlly livi' In aUjtct 
inUiTV ni.il ill ili ^riuliiij; jiovi riy. Tlic iiiori' wc;ililiy the na- 
tion i* (idmlUpil to hi . t!i«- miin- |>i riloii- iKm-h it Iw-cotne, nml 
the morv* on)lnoi)i< <if fmiiri' imiibK . ibnt onv out of iw»'nty 
«f Ihe tiatirin kUouI'I )k.- n iuiuikt: that to n ^'ut projiortion 
of our l.ilHiriiit; claj»!«-ii n life of inrcMinnt toll vii ldM no otbor 
rej>nlt th'Ui an old iifc'e of (Icix-ndcnt nu-ndicancy ; tbiit niill- 
1oi» «rc fto entiri'ly iineJncated ■« to be cut olT frtwn vvi-ry 
intcll(>ctDiil ei\Joym«nt; that in many rnml dlatricM bomv 
are ftabled far more comfortably tlian labnivni are homed: 
and that in our iargeet and wi'nl(lii<-i>t viih'n ihr \inor an- h> 
crowded and huddlid toifi'thcr, thut In u couhiIi^h iiuiii)><-r 
of iiMtaocM all Dm* mpinhfr* of a famUfbcrd togi'tluT in :i 
•Ingle mom. Can any one who rcAccta on nicb fact* Ik> fnr- 
ptiacd that a wldMpnad aplilt of unnat and dlaaatlaf action 
ia abroad t Oafjbn It not to be icgarded aa almoat Incrudlblo 
Ibatamdsl atractnre retting on each a baata aboald bare 
•toodaoloagf Batit nay beaaM thatlT thinga annotas 
lapMlylmpiwlBf as can be dMffed.tbHr aw oertalaljnot 
geMagwocaa. Wh]rtb«B,tt ia aiBed,BBoaM UMiabft tliia 
new ootbnnt of tfaooatCBtT No new lawa veaatioaa to iba 
indastrlal rlaian ba«e been bapoaed; maajr, on tho con- 
tnarfi havslwen repealed: taaadon tanotamrobaideosone, 
aaddaties on man/ of the nereeearln of life wUch added 
grestbr to their asathafa teen n-mittf^l. May it not. ihon-- 
tore, be fairly eondoded that tbini;B will Ktadually Improve; 
tbat the prainit dLwtlafaction 1« nnrL-aMtnablp, and that the 
deinandit of tbnae who arc no dimxinlentcd with aoclety aa it 
is now conolitiited aboald be eiroply met by nndevlailnK re- 
eistance? Aatbrrelaonlytoonmchivaiion to f«ar that many 
will aaaumf thU altltudi'of n-^iftnnrc, it i-^ ImiMtrtant togivi- 
Ibe mcwt pnijdirifir wiirriin<; ii« to thi" con^'iniciiri's which 
thi" ndoiiti'M) of H'li li ;i p'llirT iii'iv iiiv.tl\i-. A" It U w> fn-- 
■<jn<Mitly iiii|>(Kwi <l tli'«t the movt iiiuut in fi»vor of or^nnlr 
•<M'ijil iiml i'< "iioiiiir ( — till* no hxli'l foLiiiil.'ii Ion In ri'it.-xm 
or iti jii-rii •■. ami lU it it i- rmhi-r n ti iii|M)r;.r> iiU'-rr iiion of 
< I r'.iifi i;iip-i ir|, <1 !Unl ii i«chirvoii» (woj'Ir wli>i |. iv r. Ai.|ii;i<in 
for r> Viilml. iii n ituki', it lic-<-oin< « liiiportant, in ih.- Hr~t in 
•liiiici-, to ri;t' nipt to diwover wh< ili< r Itii^ i» a trin' ii.t<-r- 
pr« talt'iii of tlx' (ti'iitinirnlH n.iw wi<l. ;y jir. v nli nt iiinon;; the 
Indiiftri il i - A^* |>ri vuiii«'y r> lu.irk- 'l, it no doiihl, nt 

flr»f lij -li;. rippi sr?" ^onvwhiit (iiftV ult to .11 roi iit f'lr th<" furl 
th:it rtii- •iirt- for rhrtnip- "Ihnurlli iv-' ltm\mi up with the 
n-pivil of nniiiy unjiii<t liiv\», willi ih • rt lnl^-l■>n nt nmiiybnr- 
dfn»oni- t.i\> -, with u nn-ut 'timulu-f in thi- pp>-lnrtiv»' in- 
dnntry of ih - < •i-ir.try. iinil wifli the inoro \n ii|i- -]ir< ii'l ili sin- 
BmonL: th uli 1 iiT-'- id i ntuforfuble clrr•llnl^l^ln^■l■■« to Ix- 
gt>o<l, kliul ind chiirit-ihlf to tb<- jxw>r. BuIiIih-k not tin- fact 
Ibul all thc»f clnuniRtiijicva luivr bit n In ojM-raiion wiihotit 
lirixliirini; any more marked rff>H-t upon the gviu-ral will- 
belntj of tbf people, oinfCTt an explHniitlon of ibi* phenonx-- 
noo which we are M^kini; to olucidiitrT Srarcrly any otht-r 
remit can he czpcct<'d than that thert! abould iai»*' a fn-lin|f 
of SBRiy dlaappointnx'nt, nnn aMinint; dii>truKt and unjust 
•aqHclon when favor«bl<- iiL'<'ncitK liki' Iho-^- Jurt lui-ntioned 
are cootraated with Htich farti* ii<< tho««< previously ennroer- 
I. which aro only too truly typical of the »ocial and eco- 
' ! condition of the coanti7. For a long time the people 
Wire Ird to believe tlut the elevation of tbelr claaa wottM be 
a«mml b; bringing into opvratloa varlowa fkvoiabia taate- 
rial aimriea. At one pntod It waa mppoatd tbat the appU- 
«ntim of ateaai to nunufactnrea. aad the Impromnent of 
hMoawtloa by tte inttadacthni of railwajra, woold ao •tlani< 
lata pradnctioB aa to bilag to the lalMwer aa age of goMaa 
yi«ntr> AtanoUwr tiaw It waa aeafldeatir autad thatbgr 



thi' abolition of prottx-tinn thf market" nf ihc world wonldbr 
thrown oiK-n to n^, nnil th"' »upplif« of i lifiij^ ti->od thii» pro- 
ciirtnl woulil ylfid itn UlCr^;ll■^<l >■to^■ <.f iiimf.itt t.> cvfry 
liiinil>li' tionu'. In one ^1■^p<.■tt th«— • prflu li.in'- Ilivc brcn 
fiillillcil, in nn<ithcr rtTijx'Ct tiny h:iv. li-. n i rn- My fali-lfinj. 
I'rodnction ha« bcrn aTiranlati'd b^'vouil tlii' •'X|»<'tiiiion« of 
tho mo«.t ««in);uiuo, aa>l fnpplit-s of fotxi h ,vi' !>.< n obtained 
from cvi-n tho moot liistiint l ounirit » in nmcti j^ratrr qnin- 
titit'f than coiilil have bt-t n anticiputt'd. Still. howi-M-r. »o 
fur ua the laborer ia concemt-d. the age of umMi-h plmty 
Mvms aa remote aa ever, and In the hiimUle honu"! of the 
jwMir a not Io»« ronstatit war haa to l»c wagvd atfuiUKt jh nury 
nii'l « mil. From the hitter di»Hpj>nliitmeiit tbnj« cngnkdcntl, 
there hu.<i not unuutiirully arisen u let'Iin^; of de^^p diitniator 
the fundamental prinrlpica on which society is ba*«d. A 
wlilo-.apn'iid opinion baa ^iwn np that it la no use relying 
npnii the old remedies and tbeold niM>tnims. lietort moetbe 
hud tu far more radical rliant^-c; the very foiindntions on 
which onr social systi-m rents mu«t be allereil. This fe« li!4{ 
of nnrvvt, this desire to do away with the existing ordtrof 
thinga, ia aare to arise when the mass of the people lloe u aM 
diaaatiKfted with tbelr condition. On many prevtona oeca- 
slona thejr bad ndre reaaon than now to attribute tbrlr nla> 
fbrtnnca to political caaaea. UnJaot aad vcutioaa taiatlea. 
oonbiaad with a leclileM axpcndttaia of a : 
eotropt otmrt, at langUi aeeaBalaled aoc 
Fkendi people tiMtaa ineaiatlbla BMfVaMBt aioaa to 
away mery eaiabUfbcd Inatltntfam. Tbo flrst fVcnch rrro- 
lation oagfat not eonaeqnentlr to be re ga rded aa an npfMag 
to aahstltiitc a republican for a monarchical form of govmi- 
mant. Tbo la^iple. driven to a llraosy of despair by pbyakal 
softring; wen iMt in a ftaate oTatlnd cahnly loreaaoa apoo 
wetl-devlacd acbemea of relief. They wtabed to aeervery- 
thing changed, and tbcy oonacqnenlly waged an aaideaUng 
war with the rxiating state of thinga. Again, the rw«tella». 
ary movement In IMS. although It canavd the fall of ao many 
dyiia><tle8, waa not so much a political aa a ancriul and eco- 
nomic movement. The dlf^atisfaction wbkb prevailed at 
ihix |ierio<l was not mainly due either to unjnat laws i>r vez> 
ations taxation. It wm.o the ni:inifeftation of an inti'nae tie* ire 
fiaidamenlally to l■hun^;e the priiK-iples from which the vast 
indurtrial •»jft< iii of the present tiine hn» be< n <levelo|x>d. 
l oinjHliliDu tiii'l Itit' "'paratittn of rtipita! frftm tixhiir inayf 
lif rtg<irih<t a» th* titf^t jmwiinriit chiinifU-riiitU't of iitmi- 
*i-H iu'/unlri/. It niiL-ht. therefore, havi' bin aliiio«t fi'rt>- 
wen that thi-wi li'ira' I.Tl-t;< r> wouM Ix- ^iIl■.;l•tl nnt for "P'-ciui 
^'prob,lti.lll. whin the i^i'iii rul niuilitioii of thi- in(ill^!rial 
cl:;-- - li. ( t^iiv iiii«iit:.'-f.i' tory, iiinl th" irreJit mnss of the 
jieopli' In I'vi ry comilry fi lt that th' y h.n! m b«iir nn undue 
amount of Hiifferlnir. the hanl> nt ■■ il ii lilitij to them a moat 
iiindequnte fhare of roinfurt lui.l ■ > iii' nl Tlier*- con- 
wqiieiitly arow? n di termitiation tn -ll(>^! itiii.- for the iiidii*- 
trliil py«teni then exisiiini; one fn rn « hirh nor only ri>mp< tl- 
tion would Im- ab«i nt, but one in whii U it il and lstK» 
would be united. in*tend of Im Iiij; f< p.inileil tiy tlii- rivalrj of 
tio-tile inten-cte. The Industrial icleai" wli:<h wen- ihti- 
Hiu;:ht to be carried into pmetienl • fft>ct may he d<«<-riNNl 
und" r the p'neral name of !MK iali«ni or ronimnni-ni Tb<- 
very mention of theM> words will no doubt to many minda 
aoggest much thnt i- ominoua of danger, and much whii b 
U opposed tu the well-bi ingof aodety. Pn-Judice, however 
unfoundttl. often -[in-ails so fast that it becomes most for* 
mldable to combat. To many, socialism aiMl cammunism 
are aupposed tu be aynonymoos with ronflsraUcm and a|Milla- 
tion. A eociallal cxlsta vaguely In the minds of the cnrnfort- 
ablo chuK>ea aa a aort of abandoned crtature who wislw-s to 
Uve hr fobMiigonwr nooplaof their property, and who d*. 
alrea to aee gemial pHlaga tattodaced. /a IA« frrmnt ttmu 

betngtiflAt peopit, OMf 6W sorfaflaWe t i k mu vAM Aas* 
btenpropowidtd teofM fa<rilaft» md in d l iBi i r i ii i/l illiifi L 
.AM. aMaiig* IM# «My to A% |ii««Ml» |af aalUag eaa it 
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•mnple, one of the mmt flourishing indnMrial 
oolonies that have ever been known. The buaiH 
of his system was the thought, borrowed from 
J. J. RousBimu and Ik'ntham, that the practice of 
virtue has enough in it to f uUy indemnify tiiose 
wbo deroCe thenaelvea to It So far the idea is a 

MOrw Ufjtut than In tftrrnr (tfjtfrfirn,* upon thf rhnrnrfrr of 
tOei'tlUt*, null to iiiitiii/i r/trr f Ihi ir iii/><ir, <. TA''/ /"< iIdhKI 
Snrt hrm tninltikm tnth'tfimlf, b'lt if In |r«/(<'>..WWc fndrr.tj 
t/i'lf tfitir tiioHfJi hilirbrtn fnirc timi thrir iiiiw li>/fy. TllcV 
hn»t' bfi-ii oJiiiuaU-d by ft <!■ -iir which niiict have bwii Xv\\ 
byall who an- nut ili|iniMil 1)\ i«'l(l»hncn>, to lighten iH»vfrty, 
tfinllt vintv hiiiiiiui fuff' riiii;, nii'l todilTiicn texin- t'ciicra) haiv 
)>lm-kK niiKHii; iiiaiikiiid. Th<' irijtititUv which Ik mi i^Mii'mlly 
Ainiv In MK-lall.*lt will Ik' {icrbiipa monr cU'arly in'rrrivitl 
wbrii att4-iiili)n l« (llrtTtail to tbc orijfin of tbo iHiciali«Uc 
R<-iitinirnt. •- It bn« b<rii ofion ivmarkiil that th-- iimiv n 
oiiinrry «<Imiiic<-i« in wi-iilih, Ihi- widi rntid dc<'|HT wt ini" tube 
th<- K<:lf iH-twd'n the rich and the jMior. Not only it thU 
•ttowti by the r^irt that the RQKiiu ntatlnn in tba Binibpr of 
tli« very wealth) i« not accom|>anl(iI either by a com»p<>ttd- 
iBig d<scn'a»o i>i the nniiiU'r of the vi ry [Kxir. or by a pmpor- 
tionalvdimlntitlon nf their iiaflcring«; but the iK-]«anitlon be- 
tween elM H f »oi'n)i> to iHxaMiM InAnMiUled In ulb«r way*. The 
tfBM WO when tboM who WCW engKgcd fal %aj iuduatry, 
mmutt, famnaa and i w ilBMe ii , dmlt near to each otbir. 
aad br wcca tbnn then were ofton iBtlmate pcnooal n>la- 
thHM. whMi luiTB BOW tootfixMj panod a«ray. AJtlmogh 
the bitradaeilon of atcaot and the appllMtSoa e( varioM »«• 
ekaaleal tofankna have eonpk-tdf revolattoalaed the con- 
dlUoM OB whlrh Indoaliy kcanled oa, yet then haeprab^ 
hIrbecBBnotlewiBaikodehancr In Iheeoclatandladaatilal 
UTe of the coBStry. Tbe mpplanttnc of haad-iooai weaving 
and pB l e w hwe naktag by vaat nanof JcuirlM lUed with 
CQBiplicated aBd ana l ly B ia rMnrTy .d' m h i, r )>rei«nta greater 
^aatetbaathatwhldlblBtfatrU b> luoiuiHiriMmttrtwcra 
tbe pmrtit mole of lin; of nwB of bualn«'«M and tluit wblcb 
WM adopuvl by them fomerly. Th«' tnrrcbant aod tlx! num- 
Bfactnrer Med to rmidecloM to wbcrv the daily work of their 
Htpm wa* carrltd on. Now, however, each year a grenter diii- 
tam-e M-pnratex iIk* honu-H of tbe ninKirr and bin workntrn. 
Many who have accumiilnied |>rit>ci'Iy fortnni'o m'ldom go 
wiibla inilex of the hi>;iii a of aor nf their workmen. All 
tbcve conwldenitlong fhow that the relation* Iwtween ein 
ploTtTw nnil eiuploy»-d have irraduaJly hwl thi ir i><-n(.in.il rhar 
•rter. and hnvo bfx-ome more and ninro eommerelal, 'i'hli 
(wliiL.' the i iiw. there CJin, of cniit-. . lie Httlc frl- iMli»Mji or 
ro!iiratle^hi|i; th' r<- If" tin) little of th:it [>• p^iuinl n iiijKilUy 
wblrh oft II iirtM H aniouu tb<>«e «h<> nr\- r> i;.iw uurker* at ii 
romnion ot»)<Tl; liul, on tli<' rontr-iry. l iKir h. in;.' b >ii;;lit 
and poll! Ii; I (!<• •.■iiie w.i V a- litis • • iiii imuli r V ef coriitiii ii ■ . t ■ 
only f- e;|ii|ii' tv-tw.T II • inpim . rt aO'l I iii|iii>> i ,1 ;\t>- t(i<< odeii 
Ihoof which exi»t bi lwi-' ii the bii>eri> aii'l .;. r« of iiier 
ohjilKlli-e. It iiin-l ni'f, howevi r, lie i.!1[i]m.-. .i ilial the \tr\ * 
mt hw lhti» lie. ii e..i,iru-<t.tl w;tli tli-- j.a-t with the nlij.M t 
nf irii(i|y!ni: that tln re baa l>-< ii no impnivi uient. nor niUot 
It liii :it'iu<-<l that it would de-irutile to r»>ton' a nlate 
of thln^Ti wlii< h wmild In many f ."i" < ts b«! iiieompatlble 
and inconirniiMi- with the n«| ilreni< ni- of moil, rn tiiixi'. 
B«t b«-Intr p< rf.-etly r>-ady to admit th.it there has bi-en proj:- 
rv»». yet lino f hoiild not CJiuae u« to lotw iil/hl of thoAeilruw- 
biirk" a<.~N i.tU i| withcotunii relni dev,-lu|mieiil, whieh make 
|.f -> lit III -mieof ita anpi < in conijiare inifaToriilily w ith 
the \ihr\.. It i«, of coiiree, f<ir more prudent ciiri fiilly to 
coDrlder tbe*e drawbuka with the riew of rea> hitiK the 
cauM-« which produce thorn; for If thia can not be done, if 
comiuen-lal proKii-at ia alway* to be pre«eDted to tlie owm of 
tbe p.->ijile in no other a^p -el ttuw that in whieh they now 
•ee it, th-n' will e' rtaiiil> arlae not only dl«Nitixfurtion. bt.ta 
deein to rfleri orirmie . h.iiieeiilntlkr oOBMitaUaBOf ixw l< ty 
BOBW idcBBiay be f>.r:ij<d of theeXleltt tO Which dim onteiit 
Boat be cBiendereO, wbaa vntf workouui Btuat be ctn- 
•taotly mninded of the fart. Oat, Wbile nnmbrrt arc unablo 
to obUtn a aoJBciency of t he nte n a er tea of life, olbrn have 
anaMKb anperdnoaa wealth that tbay an abtr to aqoander 
tt Ib aadeae and ulaehlrvoiw liutnikv. and wm-r devote 
th eaw d v t a to onu bour'a navfU emptoyaicBt The awn 
tb ad l a t ancawidena between the fkhaBd the poor, ibB awn 



correct one, and no kind of siicceaa was wanting 

to the uian wlio put llie principle in practice; the 
error consisted in presuming, that, applii-d t<i hu- 
HUUlitjr ns a whole, it would Buceeed, a8 it had 
■liocecded in a mttnufacttiring centre. The great 
hunuiD family can not be governed ns a small flock 

j lb" 111 lirf r.-rt ilii to u'niii ^.Tound that there ia romi thinK 
i nidi' ■li) ivi.iii.- lii lilt luN- «h:i li r' ^.-ulate tb" dli'trlhiitlon 
] of weiillh It can not be wii»e and it t-^ plsuiKihly miid. 

! that the vinxliK'e wlui h the earth vieM- lI I he hi appor 
I tione<l ainoiii; iti. iiih.ibitaiitJ th;ii. wle n ui many have far 
moH' til 111 thi y 11" 'I. othv r" h«> <■ t i emiiire the bitter ]>ancs 
of waiit It i" iir^ol that if lli<-r<- \v:i« in. ire i tjiinllty In thla 
dUtnbutiiiii, there would Ih' eiioit^'h f'>i all; if «ii|>erfluitieH 
were uikei) away fnmi the rich, and ^Mm n to tli • jMNir, nil 
would then enjoy adequate comfort. Th<'«.- wli.i are iiiflu- 
euced by aach ideaa as thi-^e nr« at otiee. b> natural Keqoenw, 
led to the concluaion tliJil the < !miiii-<tanre!i which prodooe 
Inequalitieelawmlth are chiefly r«>*|Kini-ible for nil ttie social 
and eoonomlo evila under which a nation »ufI<T*. It la con- 
a<-quently propoaed that p>«eiety fhould be n'snlated on 
prlaci|)leH which would, a« far uk |io«<tble, prr>vent Incqnal- 
ittea Id wealth. A feeling thua arlii<-i' In favor of either 
alK>Uabiii)(, or graatly curiuiling the ri»:hta of private prop* 
crty. Varioue eclieinfe have, turn lime to time, boea pro* 
iKiunded with the object of giving «ffivt to tbme Meat. 
Tboee wlwweald not ihrink from ^iplylaf what ttey eoB< 
cvlvetobeaeMapleie nandy, pNinaathttaoelrty aboald 
be fcoonelitatad ob an entlnly coauBBaletk nodal ; aeao> 
dationa being eetabWibad lawUdi there aboald be bo pil- 
vaio property, the weallh praduecd betag the Jetot piup wt y 
of the ooBUBBBlty. Otben sBRgeet Icea Ihoroagti naiadlee, 
aBd pfopoie, that, after a due tDa!nt<>naaea baa Been faana> 
teed to aU the aHnben, any Kurplus which nay maaln 
night 1w iqiproprialed aa private property. St Slmoa aad 
Voniler In Fnaoe, aad Robert Owen la Bnglaad, have 
Ideatifled thdr Bames with three commnnistlc operlmenta 
It ie acarrtiy nemeaary to remark tliet all racb attempts 
have hitherto failed to obtain any pmettotl aucceoa. In 
fact, it la not too much to »ay that In tbe preaenl atate of 
ninDkiad failure is Inevitable. Men are not yet f iilBciently 
advanced to work wilb ai- much n-al for the ({<>od of otben 
aa for their own ad\ .iiii.i^v-. Tlm-e who are indiiatrioua will 
n<it lonjj remain conti iit il they («»•«• th.nt a eoiiiiidemble jwr- 
tionof the fri.iti of their labor io devoted to the cujijiori of 
thi'M- who are n« well adl-- to work af itieiiiPH'lveFi. but who 
are Ml iiii!.>;. n: ai.d im;iri>vi(l •nt that they rely iiikhi ntlierB 
for their iiiullilou.itK e. It iiiu»t. however. Ik- reiii. iiibi iT<l 
that aucb men aa f<it. .'Jiinnii. I'n.irier and t.)wen in ver pro- 
|KMod the coQflriealion of oilier |i>-opli '* proixrly. They 
alway* Coll teiii|i|;iti < \ that t heir eoiiirimiii^tic M'eii't ie« i-honld 
livitluiutely oeqiiin the l.ind ami other preiperty iii>oi) which 
th y flrrt commen' i d o]<ratioiia . Robert Owen. In fart, 
I'lirehai-ed an estate In llaiiijiahlre for a cnni^idetablc anin 
of money, upon wtm h hi- utteinjited to pve practical effect 
to hi* Ml liilistie ii|i a« Ailhoiiyh Ihene i*t heiiien have com- 
pleii ly fi.il'd. )ei faiiure hu« done little tinvaUfii th mi- 
nil ut «hlih)r»\'' till HI b rih The Ideai" from wlisi h ttiey 
li.iv.' ori..:inati-d h.l^• in t . ii .ind probably will not b-- ever 
extin^ixht"*!. liath friiitle>e endeavor to carry thi-m out 
not only atimulatea a fn -h development, but alaii caui>ea 
ihcta to aNtumc another form. Unlike tbe a<>ciali<lii of 
former dayi, thoiH' who are at the pn-wnt time under Ihi' In- 
i fluefiee of the aix ialixtic tentSnient ore beglnnini; to place 
I their chief rvliaiiee u|Hin -t ;ie Intervention. They aeem to 
Ibinll Itut if individual efforia have been nnable to aehicvo 
eaccese, tbia providea the moFt cogent ar}nitn<'nt In favor of 
an appeal to tlie atate. TbIa it the reaaon which inducee 
1 nie to aantbe iocb Rnve lniportanc« to modirm anelallam. 
I Thenc! waa no cauac to fi'el alarm or inifiuivlnc na Innnc aa eo> 
eiali.-in ainiply cauwnl i^ertatn experiments t " b ■ tried by cn- 
tbaai4•t•^ againot whr-ni no other charu'c conid Ik- bpni|^l 
than tint they ahowed tiw moch s.'>al in their effortK to im- 
prove aoriety. Xvea their Ciilttre did aometbinir m bcneflt 
' owoklnd. II can acarcely be doabted tbat ia tbea*- flnt 8» 
I elaUadaaeheneewen aown the geme of a eorlal aad ero- 
; BOBilcn o ve iB e Bl which haaalwadyefcctrdgtrai food, aad 
I whkh ptnalioa nare Iht tha Man thia any other agHMgr 
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is gOTecned. It wm not long before Robert Owen 
pererived this. He hlmaelf, by exaggerating it, 
had changed the nature of his method for the 
"worse From a paternal admiaistration he was 
Impereeptibly led to llie ebandomiieiitof aDiodal 
THtraint He not only ended In the community, 

jet broaghl Into opaatSon. It i.t well known that some of 
tboMWteiranflw voatatnoglr imbuied witb the taacblnt; 
•addoctrtoMof BobntOwcs wiaw the ftwndcni. and aftr r 
ward the nMiMgcn of oar most pnNperoni co-operative in- 
vUtutiona. OoH^jienliao la as yet only in ita Infancy; It baa 
Wlbarto been MoeraUy applied to the di»tribatlonor wealth, 
tat rai^ to Ita prodnction. Xnoo^, howem', baa been 
••■a of lla «dbeu to JnatMlr a ooBtdent beUef tbatitaBeaeral 
■ a apartta l te ladiMrial an<«talrtng» woold prabaMynark 
Oa tiiialaal adnaea <f «i jrt —de In baman Improvement. 
Labor aad capital. taatNi of bdng boatUe Intereata, wUl be 
aaltad. and Iqr tUa vaioa an laeatealabla Btlmulaa wUl bo 
givaa to pndnelioa. • • •—ftatfl qoUa tmrntOj ttwre 
waa eaa iwiiat maited and important dlflmaoa betwee n the 
fflMthmitT^ and the SnglUb wmkmaa. The fonnar placed 
MaehM leilaaee on the etate, wbsreaa it waa Iba aim ef the 
latter to fkeebbnadfaaaMcb aa poeatble firom fimnuMnt 
ooatroL Ooeof theiiatneea wbleb tbe Viendi nerianna 
■adeof tbeir aucoeaefntheniMiutleaor I8I8» waatooom- 
pel the govcnunent to eetabUab national woriubopa, end to 
advance loana to cooperative aaaoclaiioaa. One of tlie Srst 
thinf^ which the Bngliab workmen did, when they obtoim-d 
political power by the reform bill of 1887, was to call upon 
parliament to nrpoal all the law» which interfered witb the 
formation of voliintarv trade coiubiuationa. The continental 
wurkinan wan CMni-tMntly looking to the ulate as he would to 
a powerful frl' U'l <ir benefactor to aid and rewanl him. The 
utntufli- of tin- Kij..'U-h vviirknum hue, until rtrently, boi ii 
one riither of ho-tui'.y lowunl the state. Hi* habit La." btvn 
to claim fniiiora from irov'-niini'iit ronirol, w) that lie might 
have a free and open fli lil for tin' 4'xi r< i^e of hi- cnercien. 
Thix liiff' reiio'. howevi r, iM-tween Kiitr'.i-li iiml < oiitiucntal 
Inbon Trt 1-- Ix loiuin;; U>!« iiinrkitl it t.m m arcily Uiivi- es- 
caped nv>ti!'e that durini; tin- la-I two or tlirrv y.ir- Kii;^'li«b 
WiirkitK u h ivt wi'h mm li irn-.iti r fr< (un ney nskrd for jrov. 
«'n,[n. !it .i'^>t ii.ci ; ■iiid tbi- den>.iii'l)« for ht:it>' iuli rvi'ntlon 
«r"' I oTi«t.mt!y < rihirriii- Tin-re an- iiinny i irf-iiin-t.'iuces 
which have contribif ' I i i tirin;; iiUnia tli;-. < . in the 

llrnt place, it in probuble, ar- pr>-vi.ii>ly iii(]i< utrd, thU Ihi- 
jirrowHii; li iidcmy chown by »o luiitjv i f our Hrlii-an-' tn r< U 
upon the i»t.ite may bt? traced to the fnU'- liopc-i t xi wjim- 
yearn nince, by thoi^ who tmicht ih' -.jilr to !»■ li' ve lUat 
the treat end to be plrivcn afti r w ii! n l.irj,". r prmlurtinn of 
Wealth. Tbi« aiiciuc iitt-<l production of wi-nlth ha* taki'ti 
place, and when it in found to be un-Ki finiiniiiietl by the 
predicted improvi-inent in tlic condition of tip- pi«ir, therv In 
naturaily arouaed kt-eii ili.-.ijiixiinlmenl, and theu- \* iliffiiwd 
thruiiifh the ludui-lrial cla--M-n a fH'm r.il fci liiij,' of diitrunt. 
Thi-y p't into Junt tliat frame of luind whieh cause* them to 
give a n .idy tccrptance to anydoctrines dUTi-rlng from tboae 
by which they aappoee ibey have Ihi ii dt-eeived. The opin- 
looa in favor of elate intemntion ao current among coiitl- 
nental workmen now continently find a more vaa4]r ac- 
ceptance in thinrountry; theyc opiulonM art', in facti tiaBB- 
planted to oar shore* under aucb favorable circttffletancee 
thatt fbr a time at least, tbry eccm to have lalien mot among 
oa. • * * — Faltjr, bo«ewr« admitting tbat among ihoae 
who bold thepeoptotoneaf* crtU to be ibund aonw of onr 
ableat artiaanfi, jret It can acarrclj be denied bjr any who ob- 
aerve tba eigne of tbrttmea tbat, fo f ar aa England la con* 
cenwd, tbedeeoandaforatate aaBlalanco ere each year aaanm- 
lag more tormldabie proportlona. Tbie will be anllcicotly 
ebown by emmemtioig f^mv of the many things which the 
attie is. with inereaslmt nrgency. asked toenpiriy for the peo- 
ple. It I* now, for Instance, ofti-n raid that the (omament 
ehonkl pey the paaaaire-money of emigrants: sbonld fhtnlah 
woritatgoodwa^fortheanemplayed: andebnnld eccnee 
for taboren eomfoitable honam and wholeeome food at a 
rfanonahle nH«*. Such propomN an the*e repnwni the opin- 
ion* of tboM who may by comparison bt' reinrded as mod- 
erate in their dcmauda. • ■ ' — In one refpect thl* grow- 
ing tendency to rely upon the sUte ia fraught with greater 



I but he took from the community the only guar< 
I antee it poaaeased, the responsibility of the indi- 
vi(hi;il. If we believe him, man, liaviuu' come 
accidentally into this world, and being the plaj- 
thing of accfdenttl dmmulanoei thnmi^ Ufe, 
could not, witliout injustice, Ik; declarcfl re'«jK)n- 
sible for his acta. Fatality alcMie determined good 
and evil; with the iDdiTidnal, them oouM be 
neither merit nor demerit. Why, then, punish- 
ment or reward? It was better to let man and 
sodety foikiw tiieir bent, removing all the cir- 
cuin.>it!inres which might lead to evil, and in- 
creai-in^' tliosc which might lead to good. So 
much for this world; and, as to the Otlier, wh J 
trouble one's self about it? It escapes our menus 
of knowledge; it in an enigma which no one hna 
been able to solve. Such was Owen's conclusion. 
Never was negation more absolute stated with 
greater candor. During fifty years he presented 
it to n-l>ellioii.s human societies as their only means 
of aalvation; in colonies, in plana, inpubUchtiona, 
In voluntary atibscriptions, he spent • vast amotmt 
of moiu'y, without his ptTsonul 8acrific»»!^ Iwing 
able to make his desolating maaima advance a ae- 
ilous alepi Tiiey wounded men's soals at too 
many points to be able to make any great ravages. 
The inventor of them lived long enough to atntitit 
at the obsequies ci his doctrine. — The doctrines 
of Bsint-Siiaon pennitied moceooosidentiontolM 

daiii,'! r 1o England than to innny other rountriM, Thin \» 
lint nn approjiriale plare to <liM~u-« thi' mivanlapeB and di»i- 
advanlai^enof poTcriitueDt by ] urty. Tin n 1-. bowevrr. one 
a^pi-et In which parly j,'ov, rii!ii( n; may In- vi. w. d, as haTiiig 
a Very diroet bearin;; upon t!i« r-iibjr ■ ' \\ i iif considering. 
The two great |)<>lhieal ii' ii^ wlio roiit< nil for plaru and 
|M>w<T have n connUiiit ti'iniiUtion held out to tliein to lutl 
asaiti'-t each other for popular ^UI^I)«)^t. [May not ih<- wiaif 
Ik- Miid of politli 111 panli-s lu tlu: l.'nited Slates >j U h«-n, 
tlien-forc. it i- ]n-n «'ivtii that any parlicutar het of oi.|nii>Dn 
ba-. oblalnvil n >,'ri at b")<l upon the nuinse-. |il;<i-i umlp-iwc- 
will M t ill In bi- tb'- lot of th'- poliiical imrly wbii ti protTiifnr« 
to do tiio-t t'l ^'iv.- i-(Ii ct to tbc»c o|iiuiimp'. Under the prt->w 
urc of Iliin leiupUition, It may, i on^^ (im-ntly, any day bnp 
j>cn that ^late8men will acci pt ibntrini >• am". imr»iu' n policy 
a>;ainnt which, if their Judgment w u" iiijbli)w-fl. they would 
be the flr"t to protent. Tllin is a pi ril wliieli li.tng»over thia 
country, and recent event* have nliown tbat I am not coojar. 
Ing upnn Imaginary vinlon of coming d.nnt:>T During ibe 
Inat year [thi« waa written in the early part of 1873] direct 
enoountgenkcnt baa been given to aome of the moat mb«lue*. 
oaii and alarming fcainrtti of mnd<Tn nocialiim by one who 
l^, uiiil by another who ba» lv<-n, a re«i>oiuible miaij>tcr of 
eUte. The budget of 1871 waa framed in econedaeca with 
eome of the financial priuciplet) of the intefoatlenal aaaact^ 
Uon; and no member of this organisation ever nmdr aaon 
reclilei*n promiae* to the proletariat than did SIrMm Mkiac> 
ton, when* ea prcaidrnt of the social acienoe aaaorlation, he 
told tbeiraekmen, bi hia addreas at Leeda, tbat perUaaaent 
oaghtto eeeaieCor tbcmeomAMrtaUehoBBea and whubaimiu 
Ibod at teaeona hle pifeca. A fnr nontha helbee 8hr 4oto 
Fridogtoo ennacie i ed theee nUeddeveaedoctalBeik the 9e»> 
pie had been virtneQjr told h/ the chancaUor ef the ea* 
cheqner, that if they nShe eome daomnd, the gMMlag of 
which involvea eddldooel expendltan. the maioetty ahatt 
avoid contrlbatint a aiagle ahUHqg toeraid theoatlny. cod 
aliell be enablod to tfuow the whole bovdeanpon the payem 
oflnoometas lender each foaterlnseateHlenoteotptWng 
that there if rapidly growing ap in Ihieeoaatryanehnennel 
development of tlut new form of aodallrai, the caidtaal 
principle of whicb la that all aocial Impnwasaenta mast he 
effixtcd by auie agency, aad moat elw he cssriai eat by 
public money." — Hsmr FawcnA, 
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paid them ; tiie bulB of hta syBtem was « purely 

»ji<iT(li)tHl goveniiiiciit. No niorc divi'.'ntn Ix- 
tween the temporal power and tlie spiritual; the 
time had ooaw to confound them. Initead of n 
pope (ind an etnporor, men -n crr to Imvc n fathi-r, 
who would uuite the functions of both, ami gov- 
ern In ibit forum inUmvm and the^brmn ttltmum, 
in tUogK Bpiritiinl as well as temporal Thus 
would ceasi-, Ix'lwtfn the Ixxly aud tlie spirit, h 
struggle which has from the iH-ginuini; of 

the world, and which has maiDtainc<l diM:)rder in 
the world. A natural hierarchy wouhl follow on 
thia change. Society would he divided into three 
classes, savaiis, artists, and those engaged in in- 
diutrUI pursuits ; and the chiefs of theM three 
class*"* would 1k! the greatc*^t savans. the gn-atest 
artists, and the greatest workers in the industrial 
world. These tetter would need no fnTestiture 
hut that of tlie consciousness of thi-ir force. Tlu v 
would not be chosen; they would install them- 
whrea In their own position. The human fandlj 
would know them In* their works. Iforeover, 
the new bond of society would be, under this 
r^gfane.notfear.butaffeedon; and the moat loving, 
pl irinir thcmwlves alxn-e others, would nere<wa- 
T\\y ini()urL their tune to all others. The chain of 
positions being thus formed, everything would 
follow in the most natural manner imaginable; 
each one would take rank in proportion to his 
capacity, and each capacity would l>e served in 
proportion to its works. Thenceforth hiwuinity 
was to be only one family, and the earth to consti- 
tute only one great farm, tin: fruits of which were 
to be divided in proportion to rank and services. 
8«ch was the Salnt-Simonfam law. and It added, 
on the condition of WDHiMn ntnl tlic n lalion of the 
sexes, certain not uvcr-cdifyiug precept^} summed I 
up In the expressive words, r^Mlltation of the | 
fle«h. We know in what tlii"* Mranire morality 
cudetl, BO far as the principal diM;ipleM of Saint- i 
Simon are concerned. Its public profession cost 
them n suit in llic cf)urts an<l a ^ iitcnc*' Their 
n-ligion did not survive tiii» -ciintlai. and was dis- 
{KTM-*! to tlie music of hisses. Everything con- 
sidered, it was not worth the uoi»c made about it. 
A |»olitical papiuty invested with discretionary' 
powers, with the sovereign disposid of the lot and 
tank of individuals in society, preaching the reign 
of the senses under the lying cover of the equal 
iiy (ff the «irx< s. was not n system, and did not 
advocate a doctrine, which could long resist the 
revolt of men 's cnnnctenres and the decreen of 

public opinion —The --atne fate w;is reserved, 
after a longer defen.««. for the doctrine i>f Charles 
Fonrler. Substaniblly it had the name fotinda- 
tion. '>ut the nnwle <>f jinx itlurc nf Fo\irierism 
was dilTcreni. Fourierisni, like Suiol-Simoui.Mn. 
wished to substitute a world of the fancy for the 
real world, ami nn arti(l< i;t! onh r for tli« cmir-i 
of Ihlncs. F'ourior .startid out wiili tin- nlt a. Iliai 
friiin ! In- earliest agr« to our own time the passions j 
have tM'< n the Hourc<' of so many evils only ix-i iius*' 
they have been un»killfully suppres.'sed. Gcxl. ac- I 
eordimg to Fourier, can not have made anything I 



eesentlally bad or essentially uselen. If the pas- 

sions. in their actual play, are the source of many 
disorders, it is not with the passions themselves 
that we mtist find fault, but with the medlimi in 
which they move, a hunuin TTiidium. and there- 
fore susceptible of moditlcution. "Attractions," 
says Fourier, "are proportional to desthiles," 
which means that it w(,nM be all gain for men 
to yield to their inclinations. Ilence they must 
be saiistlcd in an association ftpsdy a giw d tO, and 
in which all the instinet.s of man HMJ Imve room 
for the fullest play. These formulas of aasoda^ 
tiou are the ingenious part of Fourier's work. 
The association is in groups, which end in series, 
and these in phalanxes. The group is the cell of 
the human hive; it Is composcxl of seven or nine 
persons; it has a centre and wings, and a harmony 
whldi results as much flrom Its identities as from 
its contra.sls. Th-' srrii-s cnrnpri'^r from twenty- 
four to thirty -two groups. The phalanx is Four- 
ier't commune; consistinf of 1,800 souls. It lives 
in a palace which he calls the phalanster}'. divided 
in such a manner a» to procure the greatest possi- 
ble number of pleasures, while avoiding all the 
prejudices which result from the arrangi-ment of 
actual households. As to property, it doc-s not 
in<-orporate ilM-lf in individuals; it is eolhvtlve. 
Its value circulates only under the form of cou- 
pons, and becomes susceptible of appropriation; 
products are divided among the three direct agents 
of production : capital, talent and labor. Let us 
add, that In Fourier's system no repugnance at- 
t il In s t<i this labor; it is attemlwl l»y a love for 
it, taiite and buoyancy; it is done in short ses- 
sions. In holiday clothes, with passion and apirit; 

tlie task Is taken up ^'r drn]i[>< <l at will, ;iiid va- 
ried so as to produce neither monotony nor wea- 
riness. Xor is this all; to these wonders of earth 
Fourier adds the joys of a heaven of his own. 
lie has his own cosmogony and his own transmi- 
gration of souls; he walks his system through the 
spheres, nnfl re<piin's of cnir planets the most sin- 
guUr services. The whole of Fourier * system 
msybesummed up thus: n universjil government, 
a i»erfecf world ndonitsl by a perfect sot-iety. Be- 
yond this, imagination < an not soar. In this land 
of vertigo, nothing is tu be found but glare. 
Again, we have a world to he made over, a civill- 
Tiition to be reconstructed, man and humanity to 
Ik? renewed in aconfusi'd amalgam of the mar^'el- 
ous and the real. — ilcre stops tlie series of social- 
ists at first hand; after them come the plagiarists, 
and. first nf all. Cain I l.iki' ( ■.iinpanclla and Sir 
Thomas M«)re, Cabet has given us. in his "Icarie," 
an im:iginnry community, which unites all perfec- 
tions in itM-lf. and which fotnid, in tlx- sfn.tsof 
I'aris, more than one parli^tan whom lime hius dis- 
abused. When It became a question to pass frcmt 
ideas to .'iris he jKri-h<d in tin- attempt, and 
lean»e<l what Ixi nnioof (IreunHwlaii brought to 
wrestle with realities. And so it was with Louls 
Hlaiic In the silenct- of his .»tudy he had imag- 
ined an administrative workshop which would 
cure Industry of the leproqr of oompetltioo. He 
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would hvn the stale Iwoome entrepreneuf (eeo 

BKTBBPBESEru) and nniver<!!il produciT ; lu- 
would have it carry out, at the expense of tln- 
pnUte treamirjr, an expc-riroent in relation tn tlic 
enmomy of manual Inhnr. Tn the worksliops 
wliicli were to 1k' e^tablisluMi, the worknien were 
to ehare In the profits of exploitation, and these 
workshop'*, of dilTeifnl IcindH, were to be associ- 
atetl amonji themselven in such a way that the 
piDfltfl of sonic might wrvc to cover, if n» i <l 
were, the loeaes of others.* Nothing could bo 
more Ingreniotss on paiwr; each of these work- 
slicip- wniild Ix'comc a typr and a nmdcl; free in- 
dustry would be forced, uader pain of death, to 
draw fautpiration from them, and .this idea of the 
•iMOIptioil' and destruction of fn-c industry WHS 
diacoverahle in the Kpirit of the project. Private 
activity was destined to dtaappear tiefore ofBcial 
activity. Wi- know what these sii<( iou-< plans 
l>ecjmje in the « x<-< ution of them : by formi devi- 
ation the administrative worliaiiop became the na- 
tional wfirkshop (-( I Atki ir i;** Nation ai \), with 
an elective head, and a tuiuimuui of wnircs, two 
featmes borrowed from the combination of Louis 
Blanc. A false idea led to applicationa still more 
false, M> false that the author of the idea vehe- 
mently and justly repudiated them. Proudhon was 
no happier. Is it proper to rank I'roudlion among 
anetaltstfif No one battled then more fiercely 
tliau lie; lie produced tlio evidfiooaof their con- 
tradi( tioa», the empUncasof their plans, and the 
]M>verty of their doctrines; he left*nothing stand- 
in;:, neither their arguments ni>r tlu ir ci^mliina 
tions; and he warmed agaiu«t them even to the 
ptdnt of invective. But if be was brutal toward 
the eommunlty. he wa'; no le'.s so tnwimi prop- 
erty; and be remains u Mx-iuli^t spite of huanelf. 
From ttie o>re of what he denies we need only 
diiemrnsre what he afHrms, to l>eeome convinced 
of tins. Thus, he f»rtcrili< « s Hie idea of property 
to I know not wiiat species of imaginary posses- 
siun tloating in raeuo. And so, after an at -ran- 
dom dissertation on the determination of value, 
he arrives at imai^ininu' a gi>neral and uniform tar- 
iff for it, both for labor and products, by measur- 
ing tlie price of these latter hy the anmber of 
hours employed in producinL: tlinn ! Lastly, as a 
conNcquenoe, he proposes to replace money made 
of gold and silver, bf orders payable in kind. In 
such a iiiantier as to n-Iurn from gold ami silver 
money to Iturter. and to deprive capital of one of 
its roost evident powers, tlie power to produce In- 
terest. On nil flif^r i«)ints Proudhon remains on 
the staff of the socialistie leirion which he so mal- 
treated. To the same staff helon'^s also Piem? 
Leroux, as he apfK-ared with a plan of human 
WKiety in his hand. lie admits the family, fa 
therland and property only on certain conditions, 
lie flods that the fallierland h:i.s the dniwhack of 
recognizing a chief or head; the family, of rec- 
ognltiag a father and children; and the iustitu 

* TbU Ih almiHtt thv t>>'-Ti'U) I'.xtoll-Ml bv thf ramoa* Ger- 
aua N|((iaior. FbnUuuid I^iuwlk-. Wlun i* uild lower of 
ftoodhon «|p|dlM towNOe cataml to Ksil MafS. 



tioii of p ro perty , of feeognfadng rich and poor. 

Pure desj)<)iistn ! It is all n ipiestion of finding a 
cuuibinntiuu in which the family, the fatherland 
and property shall lie Midi that man may develop 
in them without iK'ing oppressed by them ; in other 
wordn, ihul the family should not produce an heir, 
that the fatheriand ahould have no hubjects, mid 
property n«> proprietor. Such is the proUem, such 
the solution: if to it we add a little of theurgy 
and ineteinpsyehosis, we shall have all the Imgsrage 

I of Leruux, so for as things serious are concerned. 

I — We have reached the end of those systems, and 
may judge in what they agree, and in what they 

I differ. Under the names we have meotiooed, there 

I now remain but the men for whom sodalhm 
was a tool or a |>( d< stul, and the polilical parties 

iwho took up the standard of &ociuli^m wittioul 
seeking to define it. Socialism, Indeed, has had ita 
day; many were attracted liy ii as men nn- attract 
ed by novelty; then the crowd mi.\e*l with it with 
the olwcure feeling that it would find ita advantage 
in it, and that in the absence of eonvielion ihcy 
should adhere to it from pure calculation. .Vnd 
how could the crowd defend Itadf against socials 
ifm? It was promised higher waj?f9 in return for 
less lalxir. a <iuarr)'to hunt in a Kociety in dissolu- 
tion, the leveling of conditions, the humiliatiuu of 
the higlicr chwMS, and a general division of pri- 
vate foitimea among all. Is It to be wondered at 
that such vertigo was eontairious, and that il \»-- 
came in aooie countries, for on iiutant, an object 
of alarm? TetaoefadlsmdidiiotdeHrvesoroueli 
hniior As a theory, if ( ould not stand exaniinn- 
I lion; as a fact, it was not able to succeed under 
any drcumstanoes or at any point. The nameof 
Owen is rniine( te<l with the failures of New Har- 
mony and Orhistun; that of Cabel. with the N'su- 
VOo failure in the state of Illinois; with F' uiii r"s, 
a series of discomfitures which followe<i on the 
hwlsof each other at t 'cuid ' sur Vct.grcs. Citenux. 
in the valley of the 8ig. and in AUMlica. From 
the ideas of Louis Blanc, tlmre proceeded only 
( the ateliern nationaur (natioiuil workshops), the 
paternity of which hi; excepted to; of the Ixjid 
ness and nuhn«as of Proudhon, all that remains 
Is the memory of the hank of en^an^ or bank tf 
tfic jwipli . made famoas by the most untoward 
catastrophe. The histoiy of contemporary social- 
lam la but one continual abortion. The principal 
actoraon its staire have disappeared from the s<ein>. 
and left their placcn to a few coufidant^ who stam- 
mer out thefa> parts. All thai socialism and social- 
ists have ilone is re<luei fl to a few plans of ai«s4>ri 
aticm, to a few commonplaee.s whirh are only liie 
weakened echo of their first timorous ideaa, to* 
few formulas whose mianine lime changes, anil 
whieh have l>ccome ti.\e«l in language as prolilenis 
or bugbears. — Thus, all these chimenu« gmiiu.iViV 
i de[>art into the regions of oblivion. It may Ix 
thnl the name vertigo will apjH'ar again under 
other forma and another name; our globe is the 
scat of an eternal revolt and of an eternal wail. 
But then aa BOW. mtleas the hour of an bierooabla 
decUne hat struck for littmanlty. the ranall of 
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•braid to doubt It, atbttntfliMw oonld baw no 

powi r nvi f it; to infinrncc It, one would have to 
begin by .sulnuiitiug himself to those laws which 
be can control only by mnking use of their power. 
- - '|'li«'n' is ii v( ii<n('f which ronrcrns itself with 
/ the lucuiiH of Mitinfyiug our miili-riHl wantH; there 
< ]s another which has to do with our moral wantn; 
. the one is political economy, the other moral sci- 
ence; it is, therefore, the union of the two which 
constitutes fteinl nrii nre. An eudenvor luw been 
maiile to fittabliiih the relatiooa which exist he- 
tween polhfcftt eeonomy and morality by seekint;, 
nmong «'c<>n«>inic proposiiii M^, tliosc which resem- 
ble certain precepts of morality. For example. 
politloU economy and mnraHty diow, aacb fhom 
its own point of view, thi' utility of labor and 
-saving; by the aid of compuriM>u9 of this nature. 
It has been eaqr to abow the morality of economic 
principles. It seems to us thjit Iwre a wrong nmd 
has been followed. The ucieuces aro not moral or 
immoral ; tbey Mate laws. Has it ever been ex- 
nmincd wlictho'r miithi matirsur chemistry has any 
relation witii niorulily or with religion ? Such 
pieoeeupations might lend nome arxk-nl believer to 
«tCOnimunicate tlm earth Ixrause it allows itself 
to revolve ulwut l!u- sun ! The hcienc«'M have no 
relation with nliiri' n. n >r with mornlity. and a 
, science which studies what may be called the 
base side of nature or of man, U no less noble than 
any other, i^lu.st wc ik'spisc tlx; physician iM-i-auso 
be is occupied solely with disease? Or mui>t we 
despise ttie judge because be bss to do only with 
•criminals? Aiul siipposiui^ that the ct onoini^t 
Studies the sellish sentiments of mau, it docs not 
follow tbat be is selfish himself. Turgot, Adsm 
' Smith nn«l .T. Siuirt Mill were generous men. 
Tlie mau who stuUii's to.\iL-oIogy is not a {luisoner. 
Man Is mors or less selfish, according to Us tem- 
perament or his education. Moreover, wp must 
not sp.-ak loo ill of sellishness kept within the 
bounds of ju^ti( c. of tha loTO of self, since it is a 
vnirtr»)U Bcutnut nt, indi«pen's.\iu.k to th« prt wr- 
wtion of our njHeift. The t"* onouiist proves that 
•our wants make us work, and this, not because 
morality recommends it, but bitause the satis- 
faction of these wants is an im)x>rative necewily 
of our nature. Man must eat or die. The eiono- 
mist, in invesUgating the laws of Uibor. permits us 
to render It more prndoctire and less arduous. 
Thcecoiiiiriiist c-taltlislics h1m> tlu- actinu of supply 
and demand, llaa he created this action? Dues 
be approre It? No more than the natural philoso- 
pher created or appr<ivr.« of the rain. Dih-s one 
approve or disapprove of a natural law 7 Would 1 
yon disapproTo of the horse because he waUks 
on four lef«. or of the bird becaus<» it flic, or ' 
of the fl>*h lKcaus4! it swinjH? Such is their law, 
and w lieih) r it pIcaNos \'ou or di-^pleaxen you. you 
can do nothing to chanire it. lie^iiles, we cnnto ' 
n«>thing; we H«ccrtaiu ta< ts, and in our relations | 
with these animals, we take into account theestab- | 
lished facts, and act accordingly. In the same I 
way, the economist ba.s not created the law of 
Mpply and demand, a tew which waoonsMer m i 



the most characteristic and strongest exprenioa of 

selflshncKs. What Is supply and demand , if not 
a sentiment which can be forrautaled Ihus^ : you 
nted my su|K-rfluou8 goods, well, you shall pay 
for th<.>m, and the more ilearly in proportion as 
your nee<l is tlie uion; intense, so loug as you are 
able to give DM an equivalent for them? This 
M^ntiment is so general Uutl we And it quite simple 
that the price of an article should rise in proportion 
to its relative rarity. We art; convinced that this 
action of supply and demand, which is so cruel, 
renders, upon the whole, great services to society. 
Are not arMiiic, iK llailonna and many other poi- 
sons of service ? But were the action of supply 
and demand an erll without compensation, wo 
ought to study it, ami tlic ccnnoniivt will h.avo 
deserved well of humanity fur having thoroughly 
examined Its mechanism. — It would be then the 
ta^k (if thi' moralist to derive advantage from the 
truilLs Uiscoveretl by the ec«>nomist. He would 
inculcateon man hi.4 precepts protective of society; 
he woul<l teach liim al)ncp:5ilion auil self-control. 
He would M»y to him : Without d<Md>t your wheat 
i.s in gn at dt niand, and you can obtain such and 
such a price for it; but think also of the evil j-ou 
will pro<luce by using your right in its entire full- 
ness. The moralist will be able to call to his aid 
every other honest sentiment .capable of coimtcrbal- 
ancing selfishness, and in primitive times men did 
not fail to appeal to the religious sentiment. The 
ooncltision must not bo dra w^n f rom this division of 
labor, this partition of powers, tbat the moralist 
is alN)ve the economist; it suffices to recall the 
fable once related to the Roman people ou the 
Aventine bill. Morality, even religion itself, mi^ 
tic ]>ii-Ucd Ix'yond the limits which healthy rca>on 
approves; they may become passionate and fanat- 
ical at the expense of very high material interests, 
and for \\w goo<l of humanity, the two branches 
of social science should exercise a perfectly e<pial 
influence, and thus establish that erpiilihriuni which 
is the sign of health. — Many publicists cultivate 
both <cii nccs toijether, and combine iK)litical won- 
omy and morality; we are glad to l>c able to state 
this, but all do not succeed oqtudly well in this 
combination of studies. Haurick Block. 

SOCIETY. "Moo," says Aristotle in the be- 
ginning of his "Politics," "is a soefal bebtg." 
This definition Is in some sort the point of depart- 
ttirs of political science. It destroys at ouco all 
the falxe b3rpotliescs whieh make society a mere 
conveniictn. It has been truly <.iid that such a 
convention presupposes the cjiistencc of a state of 
society In some form, In order that men might be 
able to conic to an utxlrrstau'lin-,' with one an- 
other. Ik->idcs, the t.tate of i.solation is impossilde. 
Man would not be able to exist in such a state. 
The child could not live without the food and 
care furnished by its mother, the woman could uot 
dispense with the- ]irote< iion and labor of the 
man. Language, the Ismd of all s(R"iety, is lx)m 
with society and of society, and helps to maintain 
and enood it. Th* deftnUlom of man aa a aodat 
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being rests, therefore, on his most imperious 
wants, <m Us most inslincthre sympathies and on 

hiB most Invincililr inrlinalions. Adam Smith ] 
ri}?htly remarks tluil mun is tlu; only being who 
makes exchanges. Society, from a certain point 
of vii'W. i-i iinTch a st-rii s of cxcliaiitr*'*. ii pcrpfl- 
ual couuuuuiculiun of iikuteriul uuil moral Ixiiefils 
which men bold wllb each other. To complete 
the definition, or, rather, to give it all the clearness 
and truth which it should receive, wc must aiKl, 
that if man is born a »ocial bcinii, he unceasiiiff- 
ly becomes more social. The family, the tribe, 
the nation, with its rast derelopments, mark the 
different periods of s.vt ii ly. A momrnt comes 
when the division of nuukind into nulions gives 
place to a sentiment which expresses sociability in 
its highest degree; this s<'ntiment is tlie seiilinient 
of humanity. Man, far from being a wolf lo man, 
homo komtni iupm, afioordlag to tiie gloomy ddl* 
nition of TTohhes — adopte<l by all who pee In sfv- 
ciety au artiticiul aud convent ional fact — see» in 
man a he\ng worthy of his respect and his luve, 
an e<i'i tl. a brother. Religion mid pliilo-ophy, 
by paihs w hich are sometimes <iilTereiil and some 
times identical, lead lo this sublime result, while 
interest, properly understood, enjoins it on us 
to be useful to others in view of reciprocity. — 
Society implies a."*Hociaies. We can not, there- 
fore, flatter ourselves that we know the object 
et society without knowing finit the natttre of 
the beings which are its elements. Society it 
self is but the medium aud the means which 
these beings make use of to develop themselves. 
What are these individual-. ? .\re they simple 
units endowed with a vegetative or au animal 
life, and obejrfng the laWs of fatality f No : they 
are moral persons, that is to say, free, n-spnn- 
sible, whose tlestiny it is to develop and perfect 
themaelTea and rise to the conception and practice 
of (lie tnie and the go<^>d-, having, in one word, 
bcviilcs material life, a monil and intellectual life. 
The special character of man, in this world, is to 
be at once the most social and the most personal 
of all beings. Is it the person which shall be 
sacrificetl to society, or society which shall aid in 
the development of the individual; It would be 
absurd to suppose that the dhnlnutfon of that 
whic h eon^titiiles our diirnit V, our value, our vt ry 
being, should be the object or the result of the 
association of our efforts, labors and mutual as- 
sistance. In truth, the rmly object of society is to 
give value to the individual. By society the in- 
dividual must become more enlightened, more 
powerful and more nionil: socit ty in turn will be ' 
worth only what those w ho coui])o>e it are worth. 
— Respect for every right, the practice of every 
duty, the (•u!ti\ atiou of eviTV faculty, the develop- 
ment of human nature : such is the obji-ci of so- 
ciety. SiK'iety \n es.senttal1y favorable to the 
growth, as it is absolutely nece<»sary lo the r-xerrise 
Htitl the guanintee, of nil our legitimate incUna- 
tiojvs. Thus, by it the family is ordered, property 
pr<)tecteU and Increased, the capital neoi-ssary to 
ebillxation and material life increased, perpetuated 



and transmitted. The object of institutions of 
the civil and poHtkal order Is to assure this ref> 

' ular development of each and all. Rut ii is 
important to remember that the state alone i» 
not charged with the attaimnent of this object. 
Tlie better pnrt of liuinan nature escapes the 
stale. Ileligion is no more au atfair of stale 
than philosophy. And so with industry and com- 
merce, as well as all tlie institutions intended to 
favor saving and to di.stribute wealth properly. 
In like manner the various means of instruction 
and education at the oonunand of the individual 
and the family, do not depend tipon the state. 
The state protects them, the law guanmlif*. or 
regulates their exercise, but all these things have 
a proper and independent life of their own. Other- 
wis<' s(KMety would go contrary to its object. It 
would be no longer established to favor but to sup- 
press Indlvidwil development Instead of being- 
the putting in common of liberties resjx'Cting ami 
aiding one another, it wouUl be slavery organised, 
either by a powerful majority or a dominating 
minority. — Political societies, in so far as they 
are collective beings, reflect and reproduce every- 
tiling to be found In the nature of the individuiJ» 
who compoae Uiem; only they reflect and repro- 
duce it on a large scale, which has given rise to- 
the saying that society is merely a big individual. 
It is true that this has iM'cn said of the state also, 
with tmth in some reHi>ects, but stfll with ranch 
k«^s truth, for all that enters into society i-. far 
from entering the state, as we have already seen. 
Nothing prevents and evetything commands us to> 
consider s<xiefy ns a livin<4^ whole. Tln re are in 
society collective rights aud collective duties. It 
has the right to be goaraateed, and the dnty of 
pressing evil and assisting the individual Tlii- it 
docs someiiuies thnjugh the state, and sonn tinK-* 
by means of free a.s,sociations. In like manner 
there is in society, as in tlir individual, an instinct 
of preservation and an instinct of pn)grcss. The 
one la attached to tradition, which is of a nature 
to serve «*)clety eternally, or simply to everything 
which has served it long. The instinct of progress 
walks in advance of all innovations, w«'lcome« 
everything favorable to tlie ulterior devclopmeot 
of the human mhid and of society: it embrnrestho- 
future in its views ami its hop s, as the in-tinct of 
preservation adheres to the past and loves to keep 
itself within the limits of the present. These two 
instincts, almost always at war, are IkmIi n<'Ce»- 
sary. They are completed, tempered and main- 
tained by eadi other. Froim thdr ooltMons ter- 
; rible (Tis<»s result, the more to be feared, since, if 
one is devoted to routine, the other easily gives 
itself to adventure. But In spile of. and sometimes 
by means of, these crises themselves, humanity 
advances, launching ils4-lf toward the future, riot- 
ing on the past, and making a starting pt>int for 
useful i)ro!rress and dangerous innovations at the 
cost of more than one laborious work of groping 
and painful experience. This progress of M»cie- 
ties. demonstrated by the philosophy of hisloiy. a. 
theory which was framed by a auadMr of writem» 
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noUblj by Turgot and Oondorcet, in the last 
centary, b icarcely denied In our day, aKIiough 

the scope jiiid cvtrnt of tliiit proj^n-ss arc coutin- 
Uiilly in dispute. Who doubts in our day that 
modem loclety esoele tbe aocietta of antiquity 
in juslire and huimmity, ai well aa in malttial 
development ? Property more secun;. iK'ttcr «Us- 
tributcd, resting on labor as a fouudutidu; the 
family purified; ulnvery and serfdom abolislutl; 
penalties more liuinunt* and more just; wuII Ih.'- 
ing incrtiu-cd; the sciences developed; the power 
of light above brute force : are not these certain 
reaulta given by historical observation? The 
amodllt of evil, whether it be free or fatal, dimin- 
Um, no noatter how enduring and wide^fead 
it may be ; the amount of good fnemnes: tucti 
i« the visible revclaiion of Providi ik ' in his- 
tory. Have we not here the nio»l striking jus- 
ttHcatlon of society, tbe most inoontestable proof 

of it-'' rure^'-ity ami i!s hi-nffits? (866 CIVILIZA- 
TION. Social. bciK^cK, ialisx.) 

HxKBi Baudbillabt. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, one of the thirteen orig- 
inal Htate^ of the American Union. — Bounda- 
HiKs The triaiiirul.'tr sli:i]ii' of [hf state, and its 
uuluntl buuudary by Atlantic on tlie ejiM, 
leave hut two boundaries to be fixed, on tht> north 
and nn the west. The former was tacitly tixetl 
about 1608. and more formally in 1783 (see North 
Cahoi-isa). and whm nm by the two states in 1764, 
1773 and 1818. The hutcr led to a boundary suit 
between Georgia and South GsroHna before tbe 

OOngn-MS of the eiiufederatiou. whieh was x lllnl 
in 1787 by a cession to Georgia of South Carolina's 
daims west of the Savannah and tbe Tuptloo 
branch of it. The latter Mate then procinlid to 
ccdo to the United Stales her "oilier " claims west 
of a north and south line tram the head of tbe 
Ttijc^dfMT, but thin, as it ^ovcd, was a distance of 
but twelve miles. (See Tbbbitouik.s.) — C'onsti- 
TVnoNS. The constitutional history of the col- 
ony is bound up with that of North Carolina 
UDlil about 1700. lu 1719 the people revolted 
against the proprietura. and establixhed a tempo- 
rary government of their own; and, in accordance 
with their wish, South Carolina became a royal 
colony until the revolution. The crown appointed 
the governor; the governor appointed the upix r 
house, or eouildl. and retained a veto power; and 
the lieopleele« ied the litwcr house. The opening 
jeara of the revolution were marked by constant 
oonlllcts between the governor, Sir William Camp- 
bell, and the Ujri.slatun-, so thiit the lejirislatiire 
was almost constantly prorogued. July 6, 1774, 
the.flrst popular convention met, and chose dele- 
gates to con pr.-s-i. ami,. Inn. 11, 1775, a provincial 
COOfftM met. which pmcticiilly axHumed the )h»w- 
en (n\ government. March M, 1776. it adopted the 
first con.<<t{tution of the state. The lower lious*-, 
or gi neral asM-mbly, was to be cho>cn by the 
people annually, in fixed apportionments to each 
parish; it wan to ehoo«»e the upper houHC, or coun- 
cil of thirteen members; and the two were to 



choose the president [governor] and vice presi- 
dent. The congress made itself the first lower 

house. Two pecidiar i)rovision8are that the |ires- 
idcnl was to have no power to make war, peace 
or treaties, without the consent of the legiiilature; 
and that " the n -<nltitionn of the continental con- 
gress, now of force in this colony, shall socoutinue 
until altered or revoked by them." (See Statb 
SOVEBBIG5TY ) — March 17, 1778, an act of the 
legislature put a new constitution in force after 
Nov. 29. It ordained that "the style of this 
cotmtry " should l>c the state of South Carolina; 
gave the governor a term of two years.and forbade 
his re-election; chanj;ed the names of the houses 
to senate and bouse of reprcHentatives, and made 
tliem both cbo^ien by the jHoplc; left out the sec- 
tion as to naiional sii)iremary ; and established 
freedom of incorporation to all societies "pro- 
femin? the Christian Protestant religion." — June 
3, 1T!H1, a ninre elalMH-nle eon^titulinn wan framed 
by a popuhir convention, without popular ratifi- 
cation. It omitted I be treaty clause ; made the 

right of KufTia;:'- ir [ii iident en a freehold of £r>0 
orata.x of three »»h ill iugs; rj^'»ti);uizcd slavery by 
requiring for representatives a qtuliflcation of 
£150, or 500 acres and ten iieL'ro) and omitted 
all reli;;iou-s restrictions. It wa> anu ndnl in ltS08, 
IKIO, 1816. 1820, 1888. l!^.H4. 1856. and 18«1, the 
ilrnt, the great compromise described hereafter, 
being the only Important change. — A new consli- 
tut ion was formed by a convention Sept. 13-27, 
1865, without popuhu* ratification. Its main 
changes were that it gave tbe governor a term of 
four years, and m i!' liinu iigiblc by i>opular vote; 
gave the tight of suilragc to free white males over 
tw«>nty-one, on two years' rv^dence; forbade 
slavt ry, "slaves in S)Ulh ('arcliisa Jiaving been 
emancipated by the action of the United States 
authorities and forliade the legisbiture to inflict 
punishment of any kind for participation in the 
rebellion. — Tlie reconstruction convention at 
Charteston, Jan. 14 - March 17, 1868, framed a 
new eoiisiiiulion. which was ratifi<tl by popu- 
lar vote, April 14-lti. It declared that all men 
were free and e<pial; that their paramount alto* 
giance was «luc to the United States; that the state 
should forever remain in the Union, and resist 
wirli i;s whole power every attempt to dissolve it; 
and that all chiKses of citizens should enjoy equally 
all common, public, legal and political privileges. 
The eompronii.HC of 1808 (hermfter detaileil) was 
omitted, and the legislature was to be chosen ac- 
cnrding to po|)idaUon, the bomn for two years, 
the K niite for four. Every male ovi r twenty <me 
was given the right of suffrage, except that no 
one prohibited from holding office the 14th 
amendmi nt was to vote or hold office until his 
disabiltlies were removed. Debt contracted in aid 
of rebellion was repudhted. Preddentlal electors 

were to be rhosin hy the jx-oplc. thout'h the fed 
eral eoii-.tituti(>n directs them to Ik- ( ho-i n in such 
manner as the leirislaiun- may direct — (!<»vi-;hn- 
ORs: .lohn Uutleilge. lTTG-8 : Ibtwlins I.owml. -, 
1778-0; John liutledge. 177iHi2i John Matthew 
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1783-3; Benjamin Guerard, 1783-.1 , William 
Moultrie, 178*-7; ThomM Pinckney. 1787-9; 
Charles Pinrkncy. 17*^9 03; Arnoldus Vmuler- 
liorst, 17i«-4: William M..uitrii'. 1794-6; Charles 
Pinckney, 1796-8; Eawunl l{iill(<lKe, 1798-1800; 
John Dravt<»n, 1800-2 ; .Jamfs B. Richardson. 
1802-4; Paul Hamilton, 18()4-fi; Hiarles Pinck- 
ney, 1806-8; .lohu Drayion, lsoa-10, Ilcnry Mid- 
dleton. 1810-12; Jo<icph Allston, 1813-14; David 
R. Williams, 1814-16; Andrew IMckens, 1816-18; 
John Gi ddcs. lHlH-20; Thomas Bennett, 1820-22; 
John L. VVUsoD, 1833-4 ; Richard I. Planning, 
18S4-4I: John Taylor. 1836-8; Stephen D. Milter, 
1828-30; .larai-s Hamillon. 1H:',n ,T2 ; Rohcrt Y. 
Uayne, 1883-4; George M'Dufllc. 18^4-6; Pierce 
IL Butler, 1886-8, Patrick NoMe. 1888^; John 
P. RfchnnKm, 1840-13, .Taiins IT Hammond, 
18IS-4: William Aiken, 1844-<) ; Duvid Juhnson, 
1818-8; W. B. Seabrook. 1848410: JohnH. Means, 
1850-r)2 ; .lohn L. Manning. 18r)2-4 ; James H. 
Adams, IKyi-t] ; R. F. W. Allston. 18.">6-«; Will- 
lam H. GiM, 18,58-60; Francis W. Pit kens, I860 
-2; M. L. Ikmham. 1K02-4; A, G Ma.^nith, 1864 
-5; Bfiij. F. Perry, . provisional, ]>*<».'); Janu-s L. 
Orr. 1865-8; RolH-rt K. Scott. 186H-73; Franklin 
J. Moeea. 1872-5; Daniel II. Chaml>erlain. 187.V7; 
Wade Hampton, 1877-9; William D. Simpson, 
1879-81 ; Johnson IIu{;ood, 1881-8 ; Iliisrh 8. 
Thompson. 1888-^. — The state is popularly 
known as the "palmetto state," from a local 
dwarf palm, the most northern variety of the 
order. It has alway« been a favorite emblem for 
state flairs, etc. The capital of the state Is Co1nm> 
bia — Poi.nirM, IIistort. Pot a long time 
South Carolina was divided into two quite distinct 
geognphleal md political divisions by the line 
across the middle of the state formed by the frills 
of the great rivers. The lower, coast or cotton 
country, from the falls to the seaboard, wa-s the 
original colony, settlol mainly by En;,'li>h Epi«co- 
puliaoM, with a cou^i^ll•rable [(era ntage of French 
Huguenots; the upper country, from the falls to 
the mountains, wujs settled mainly by immigrants 
from the states to the northward, with a eoasid- 
erable pereentagc of Scotch and Sc'iicli Irish im- 
migrants. But a more essemi-fl difference was 
In the distribution of the slnv. ] , ] idatlon. fYom 
the Ix'iriiiiii"^ it fi ll niore heavily towanl the 
ooast. In 1840. of the 190,222 slaves in the state, 
129,814 were in the lower country, and 66,408 
in the upp( r cnuii'rv. and. of the 2<]7.:{W whites, 
190,994 were in the up{M;r country, and 116,;i00 in 
tbelowerconntry. Tliewgregatiooofintereats, in 

lt<J final dr\ clopmeiit, nniy be seen In the follow- 
ing table of white and slave |M>|)ulation, compiletl 
frnm the census of 1860. Clans A is the tier of 
dixtrirfs or eountiPH impin.:i!iLr dinrfly on the 
wa. and including the wa inland rouon district; 
rhis,s R is the tier next to the pn t-etlinu; and class 
C is the extreme northern tier; the intermediate 
districts are more evenly balancetl, and are not 
conridered. In all three classes the districts are 
arranged in order, from west to east, to the liorth 
CaroUoft boundaiy. 
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Geological reasons account for the few variations 
from the general rule in the table. The upper 
c'ountry, on the democratic principle, had the 
I)ower to tax, and the lower country the property 
liable to tualion. The compromise by which the 
two were reconciled is altogether the most inter- 
est ing feature in the history of the state before 
1860. — Ik-fore the revolution the upper countTT^ 
had comparatively little intercourse with the lower 
country, and hardly any political power. DuriUg 
the revolution it was one of the strongholds of 
the tory party of the state, and political power 
Wis carefully conserved by the lower eouBtry. 
This design will f xpl iin tln' first conitlltltlons of 
the stale, in which the number of detegnte* in the 
Tower house was so apportioned to the dlrtrfcts a> 
to <riv(' control to flic lower conntrj' ; and the 
choice of other state ofliccrs was given to the legia- 
hii ure. As soon, however, as state politics settled 
down into ordiTly development, It Ix-oamc evident 
that no such unilateral arningement could be per- 
manent. The tendency to the formation oif a 
white democracy, in which the prop« rty of the 
lower country would be at the mercy of the jx>pu- 
lation of the up|HT country, wa» ro strong, and 
created so much angnr feeling, that, in 1807, a 
compromise was agrmd upon, and, in 180^, itwaa 

ratified as a part of the constitution. Its provis- 
ions uUl he found in Calhoun's woriu, as cited 
below. Tn brief, it fixed the number of membef* 
of llie lower bouse at 124, 62 representing while 
population, and 62 taxation. Every ten yean the 
white population and the taxes paid for ten ycaia 
past were to \n' ascertained; and each district was 
to Im? entitled, for the next ten years, to one repre- 
.\'nlative for each sixty-second paitof eitbertho 
total white population, or the total amount of 
taxes paid. In this way any undue exercise of 
taxing' |Miwer by the upper country would lenady 
itself; for it would, for the next ten years, increase 
the representation of the districts on which undoe 
taxes should Is' levied. To whatever the result 
Is to be ascribed, to this compromise or to the in- 
crsaw of riavAridlBg infliieBoe, It beertain, fbm. 
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from 1808 UDtil tlio ovfrthrow of this compromise 
by the reconstruction constitution of there 
wm nMy no wpacate pnties In the itato, and 
no Mttcrnesfl of party conflict. — Tlic formation 
of the federalbt and anti-ftKleralist iNirty division 
1b 1787-8 brought about a curious contradiction 
to previous history, Many of tlio leaders of the 
lower country, who hail hi en ardent whigs during 
the revolution, had iM-en educated in England, 
n-tflineil no ahidinf animosity to that country, 
and, a-s they represented c<Mntner(ial interests, 
were federalists by nature, even though the jolii y 
of their party might lead to friendship with Great 
Britain. On the contrary, the spirit of local inde- 
pendence, and a jcrcncral opposition toihi Inwer 
country, toade the rest of the state as warmly 
4Uiti-fcden1lit. The dlrtsfon h plainly shown to 
the TOtc in tlio Iciri-iliiturc on callint; a conven- 
tion to consider the constitution in 17db. Of the 
twenty-fdne districts or parishes In the state, only 
five were divided : the parishes on tlie rmisf were 
AS generally unanimous in favor of calling the con- 
Tention as the parishes in the upper country were 
unanimou'' ajrain«t it. The convention was only 
called at la.st hy a vote of Tti to 7'). In the con- 
vention thcconstitution wan ratilieil. May 23, 1788^ 
IjyBTOteof 149 to 78. Tin- divi>iioii in the volo 
was not so striking as in the convention, seven- 
teen parishes or districts bt ing now divided; but 
the line of division was still very perceptible. — 
Por some years after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion the federalii^ls retained a ireni-ral control of 
tiM State, due rather to their wealth and ability 
than to thehr nnmbers. They gave three great 
IcailiT'* to the national federal party: Cliarles 
Cotcsworth Pinclmey (see his name); and William 
ftnlth and Robert O. Harper, two of the ablest 
con:,'ri SKjrinuI debaters of their party. When 
the lcgt'«luture came to choose electors in 1702, 
they obtained the second voles of ssren of the 
^tafe'>i eight electors f(ir .Tohn Adams. Before 
another presidential electimi the opiiositioti had 
fairly taken form, and in IT'.m; tlie • ight electors 
voted for .IefTer«»n nnd Thonms I'iuekney. In 
180O. when the haitle Ivetween fedcrali.^ts and dem- 
ocrats had become ireneral and defined, the popu- 
larity of Charles C. Pincknej' in his own state pave 
him the federalist support for vice-president. {S<'c 
Cai i i>, ( "'XuiKssioNAL.) Tlic dcmocrats in the 
leglsl at lire offered to compromise by clioosing elect- 
on pledp-d to Jeffemon and Pinckney. and this, 
«8 It afterward proved, would havr n>:iile Pinckney 
Tice-prcsidciU, in.<acadof Burr. Au iudiscreet let- 
ter, written by Adatns. and censuring Pinckner's 
puVilic con liirt. had n c< ntly cime to iichi, and 
would have U-en n fair e.\cuse lo an onliuary |)oli- 
ticinn for abandoning Adanw. But Pinckney re- 
Jectifl the compromise, ancl sttHxl hy liis collcairiie: 
and l»*)th fell lo-^elhcr. The legislature ehov*' elect- 
ore, who voitMl for Jefferson and Hurr; and this 
was the diTiding slate. — Fron> this lime the state. 
In national politics, was a unit, its small f<>"leral- 
Ist element di'wpiM'aring after it.-< first irn-at defeat, 
in state politfcs the only element of discord was 



removed by the compromise of 1808. For half a 
century the political history of the slate is an ab- 
sohite Uank. with the single exception of tlie nulll* 

fication contest. (See Nt Li.iFic.vTioN.) In that 
struggle the nullitieattou leaders were Calhoun, 
Senator Hayne. Gov. Hamilton, Preston (after- 
ward senator), M'Duflleand Hammond (afterward 
governors), and lihett. The " Union party ' was 
led by Poiitsett, Huger, Petiirru, LcLnire, Grimke, 
Drayton, Memminpcr, and others; hut it must be 
rememlKTisl that the I'nion party generally by no 
means denied the right to secede, only the right 
to disobey the laws of the Union, while remaining 
in the Union. And. further, the oppoNltion of 
nullitiers, like CalhoutJ and Preston, to the Jack- 
son school of notional democratic leaders, was a 
reason for their being often classed as whigs until 
1843-4. (Jvc WiiKi I'Mtrv. II ) In fad. nun of 
all parties in the state were geuerally ultra demo- 
crats, secessionists In ultimate theory, and differ* 
in<r in practice only — After the terminalion of 
the nullillcation struggle the slate remuiued in 
political repose until 1880. Tor ten yean befora 
that date she was ready to secede at any time Upon 
a promise of .support hy one or more other states. 
In 1860, havini; secured thedestfed assurances, the 
slate secwled, and Ixt ame one of the confetlerato 
states. (See SKi KtssioN, Conkkdkii.vtk St.\tk».) 
With a voting population of 47.0(H) ill I!st;t) shi fur- 
nishcd 60,000 soldiers to the confederate armies, 
and at the close of the rebellion was well nigli ex- 
hausted. The marks of ihe exhaustion are still 
visible in the census of 1870, in which the slate 
shows a slight decrease of white population since 
\S(\0. in spiteof live years' recu|X'nition. .Mahamn 
is the only other seceding state which shows the 
same indication. — In May, 1888. some feeble ef- 
forts at ^elf assertion hy the state rovimment were 
suppre.s^sed by the federal authorities, and Benj. F. 
Porry was appointed provisional governor, June 
so I'nder liis vjtiiilance the convention of 180,5, 
which rescindiHl the ordinance of sefeHsii»n, was 
held, a con.stitu<ii>n adopttnl. and a governor and 
leirislalure e]e< Ied. The new h i,ds|ature met Oct. 
25. and the new fjovernor was inaugurated Nov. 
29. The stati,- govern ment mtifled the 18th aamid'' 
ment. and a code of laws permitting and regu- 
latine apprenticeship of laborers tmtll the age of 
twenty one in uules nnd eighteen in females, jind 
spe cifying the rights and duties of empkiycm and 
employed. At the following session of the legis- 
lature an elTorl was made to remove tin (!i-;ik< of 
the negriMs to the "black code" by the pooMige 
of a bill giving all dvU rights, to sue and be sued, 
etc.. to the fn edmen; hut the Uih atniU'hnent was 
rejected. — L'udcr the reconstruction act ^H-e Ub- 
coxsTRCwrnoif), IbJ. Oen. D. E. Sickles was ap- 
pointed military governor March 11, 1807. He 
wiLH n-moveil Aug. 26, and was succccdc<l by Maj. 
Gen. E. R. 8. Canby. The reglstntlon showed 
7M ri«*-> colored and 4^.348 white voters. A con- 
vention was onleri-*! by overwhelming votes, the 
state eoeatitutlon of l^ was adopted, and the 
readmitted, Jttno 2;^ The new stata 
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officers had all Ik-ch nominaUHl b)- the con vein ion 
wbich: framed the constitution, sittin;^ as a rcpub- 
Ucan nominating convention. Four of them, Gov. 
Scott, the state treasurer, N. G. Parker, the coiniv- 
troller general, J. J. Xcnglc, and the attoniey 
general. D. H. Chamberlain, were norUiem men, 
or "carpet-baggere"; the Kcretary of state, F. L. 
Oudozo, was a nalivc frcedmaii; uiid tlic aiijiit:int 
general, F. J. Moi>e8, was a native white. One of 
them, Moeee, has rince been imprlsoDed In New 
York for theft; all of them, with the exception of 
their ablest member. Chamberlain, ect'm to have 
heen permmlly and shamelessly dishonest. The 
legislature, c«niix)-< d mainly of frcedmen, with 
out property, (Hlucatiou, political experience, or 
sense of Tesponsibility, was probably' the uu>st 
openly cornijil 1c ji'-Intive body tliat ever held ses- 
siouit iu the Uiiittd States. Details of its proceed- 
ings would be te<lioii8 and useh'ss; they can be 
most easily reached in Pike's vrork, cited below. 
One instance will be Rufflcient: the 8t«lc debt was 
officially reported inl8«8 at fi, 407. 306. 27; in 1872 
at $17,537,000; and in 1873 at $20,888,901.10. In 
1871 a legislaitfye fnTe^tigatinp; committee reported 
that the stritc olTlccrs had over i-.>- tied bonds and 
defrauded the stale to the amount of $0,314,000; 
hut the legislatore, by a large msjority, refused to 
impeach them. One di f iulting onU-ial deflinl a 
legislative committee to indict him, unless the leg- 
Ishtnre should firsi fNUS n bfll to enlarge the pen> 
ifenliary, since he intended to take at least half 
of them thither witli liini. — Ku-klux outrages in 
the StAte seem to have fairly lieguu in 1870, though 
they were allcgwl to h:ive taken place jircvifnivly. 
In 1871 they had iH-conic a prt)niinciit feature iu 
elections (sec Kr-Ki-fx Kl.\n), but were tmsac- 
cesfiful in their object of suppressing the negro 
vote. In 1874 came the first sign of defeat for the 
dominant party: a part of it refiiK-d to support 
theiegttlar nominations, and the nominations of 
this factfon were supiiortcHl iiy the democrats, and 
ill ff ii. dli^' a much ^niallir majority than u.sual. 
in 1670 came the tlnal struggle between property 
•nd population for the control of the state. From 
the beginning it was marked by hardly suppressetl 
disorder. Massacres of negroes took pUice at sev- 
enl points. In one of whteh. at Hamlmi)^, July 
$,thc a>-vjiiliiti'.r i>arty of whiles was led by a negro 
josticc of the peace. 2iov. 21, the reluming boanl 
declared the republican presidential electoni kuc- 
cessful by an average vote of 'J1.H72 to (XI.H.'ye; 
most of the n-publican candidates f<ir state odiccs 
succenful by very similar votes; and no party 
majority in the lower house of the legislature, 
owing to the board'.s refusal to give any eertiticates 
for Edgefield and Laurens counties, where fraud 
and violence were charged. In the senate there 
was a small but ondfsputed ropabltean majority. 
On the meeting of the leirislatiire, which was to 
canvass the votes for governor, Qov. Chamber 
lain wed federal tmops to exclude the Edgefield 
andLaurens nicmlx-rs from the state house. Tlien*- 
npon they, with the other democratic members, 
^ty-fonr in all, formed one lionse, and tiie tttj- 



nine repiiblican members another. Doc. 5, th» 
senate and the republicans declared Chamberiaia 
elected, casting out the vote of the two counties 
above named; a week later the democratic house, 
with part of the senate, declareil Wade iIanii)toa 
elected. Hampton obtained the office in April 
following. (See bratntiOECTioiv. II.) — ®nee 187T 
thea- ha> been practically no republican o|)i>osltion 
in state elections, nor, generally, in congressional 
clecttonsw In 1888 one repuUican e o ng r ea sman 
wiusseated aftera contest. In the presidential eleO* 
tion of 1880. 58.071 republican to 112.819 demo- 
cratic Totes were cast In Che legtdature of 1998 
the republicans have but two senators out of 
thirty lour, aud live representatives out of 124. 
How long this state ot affidis can last i8 a difQvult 
question. One answer to it may ]>erhaps he the 
restoration in .some form, by coinnxiu con.MUt, of 
the venerable compr«»miHC of 1808. which was. 
ai m gated in 1868. The effort to exclude property 
representation altogether has resulted in the entire 
exclusion of the poj)ular nmjority frt)tn power: an 
equitable division of power between the two might 
possibly sohre the problem. — The roll of South 
C'arnlina names which have reached exceptional 
dibtiuction in American politics is very large. The 
most distinguished are those of Cblhoun and C. 
C. PincktK y. (Sec their names ) Others arc as 
follows, democrats unless otherwise specilied; 
William Atken, governor 1B44-6. congressman 
ia')l-7; R. W. Barnwell, cohl'k -man 1820-33, 
United Stntes scmuor IWO-.")!, ami u member of 
the confederate states senate 1862-S; H. L. Bon- 
ham, congres.sman 1857-00, lirigadier general in. 
the confederate army, eoufedenite congressmatt 
1861-2, and governor 1862-4; Preston S. Brooks. 
(see bis name); .Ediuius Burke, state judge and 
chancellor 1778-1802, and congressman 178MI1 
(see CIKCISXATI); Anui-tead Burt, congrfv.'»nuift 
1848-58; Andrew P, Butler, state Judge 11»(M$» 
and Unhad States senator 1946-57; H. C. Butler, 
major general in the confe<1crate army, and rtiiteil 
States senator 1877-87; Langdun Chevcs, con- 
gressman 1811-18 (see DBMOCiUTto Party. III.),, 
and pn sident of the bank of the United State* 
in IblH; William Drayton, congressman 182o-;t3;, 
William Henry Drayton, state judge and diief 
justice 1771-7, and author of a widely circu- 
laled whig charge to a grand jury in April, 1776;. 
Christopher Gadsden, a revolutionary leader, del- 
egate to the stamp act congress in 170ri. antl to 
the coulinenlal congrcs.s 1774-6; Johu Gailhmi. 
United States senator 1805-26, and president of 
the senate 1814-19 and 1820-25; James Hamilton, 
congressman 1823-9. and governor 1880-82 (see 
NiLLFFicATioN); James H. Hammond, congress- 
man 1885-8, governor 184^ United States sen- 
ator 1887-80. and an ultra pnMlavery author and 
debater; Wade Hampton, goveninr 1876-9. and 
United States senator 187^-85; H. O. Harper, fed- 
eralint eonftressman 1796-1801 (see MA]m.Am>h 
Robert Y Ilavne, attorney L'cneral l!518-22.Unii. d 
States senator 1828-82, and governor 18ii2-4 
Kru4FiCATn»); Baljdi laurd. commissioner t» 
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Tuscnny 1777-9, df lf :raff« to rnnirross 1781-3. and 
Unitol States »i) n.»it»r 17>iU-i»'>; Lawrciicc M. Kt-itt, 
congrt-sMiiHii is53-60t'*ce Bhooks, P. S ), kilKtl 
at Cold HarNiir in 1884; Ili-ury Laurens, delenaie 
locongivsjj 1777-80, luiiUNlor to Ilotlaiul 17Ht-81. 
and one of tlw IMIJ^iHtorM in 1782—8; S. 
Legar*'', attorney general 1830-82. cbargf at Brus- 
sels 1832-6, congTL'S-Hman 1887-9, and attorney 
general under Tyler; William Lowndes, cnn;;i i 
maa 1811-33 (see Democbahc Party, ill.); 
Geon^ H'Duffle, confre^Kinan 1821-84, governor 
1h;M r., and United Slufes m n.ilnr 18^1:1-0; John 
Mci^UL«a, cougruitsman aud couful<;ralc- 

roBgremnan 1689-4; CluriM O. Memminger, oon- 
fi derate «i en lary of the treasury, l,Sfil-4; Arthur 
Middictuu, delegate to coDgrc88 1776-8 and 1781-;}; 
Heniy Mkldletoa (aon of the preeedlag), goTemor 
1^10-12, ron2Te->man 1815-19. and minister to 
Kussia lS20-yi); .lainenL. Orr, t onirrcssnian 1849- 
69, cnnfwlenite Reuiitor 1802-5, jrnveriior (repub- 
lican) 18<r>-8. and minister to Hussiii 1872-3; Fran- 
cis W. Pickens, c oufiressnian 1834—13, minister to 
Ru>vMa ls.-,s-(M>, and pf>veiii()r 1860-C2; Cliarlcs 
Pincknvy, dck'gato to cuugres^ l7T7-8and 1784-7, 
and to the convention of 1787, ppvernor 1788-82, 
17!m; 8 HMil \sm-s, United States scmitor 1797- 
1801, minister to Spain 1808-3, and congressman 
18181-81 (see Eubctors)) Joel R Poinsett, con- 
pri --in:in \ inini-ti r to Mi-xiro ls2.>-9, and 

aecretury of war under Van Uurcn; Wm. C. Pres- 
ton, United Suites senator 1638-CB, president of 
the college of South Carolina, ancl an eUxiuent j 
speaker; Robert Baruwelllihett (name ciuinged in 
1887 from Smith to Rhett, to obtain a legacy), 
cnnirre^sman 1837-49, U. S. s' liator 18.')l-2, and a 
leader in seees-sion; Eiiward l{uli*.'<l;re, «li legale to 
c.«ncns> 1774-7, and governor 1798-1800; John 
Rutlitige, delegate to con gri')*."* 1774-7 and 17*^2 -3, 
governor 177(^-8 and 1779-82. justii-e of the U. S. 
supreme tourl 1789-91, and apiiointed chief justice 
iu 1793, hut not contlrmed by the M-uute becauae 
of hU intem|K'rateop|»o.sltion to Jay's treaty; Will- 
iam Smith, federalist congre>snian 1789-97, and 
minister to Portugal 1797-1801; Thomas Sumter, 
a fanunn partisan leader fn the revoluiiou, con- 
gr. >tnan 1789-9:jand 1797-18<J1. and United States 
«<»uitor 18U1-10; Waddy Tbunipson, congreaaman 
188tM1 , and minister to Mexico 1 SifiM; and James 
L. Trenhoirn, < i mfi'ilerate wretary of tlie treasury 
1864-0. — See authorities under Nuutii Carolin.\, 
Onmsu. NcLLincATtOK, SflrBssiosr, Raoox- 

BTRCcnoN; 2 Poore's FnlrnU and S(>i'< ('•><, xtiln- 
tifinii; La arson's llUtufy of CuruUita (to 1714); 2 
Force'rt TmetA; Carruirs IJitfonrnt (\>H(tiion$ qf 
S'uth Cirttlitia (to 1776); (;ilil)es' U<fiiini'utiiry 
lltttnrjf of the JlrnAntiint, ehitfly in S»tifh r>ir<flin<t 
(1764-82); Drayton's Mnnoirxof thr /I. rt'hitum , a* 
rrlating to .South Carolina (1821); Rivers' Etiriy 
BUHnry of South Caroliim; Rnmsay's Hiatory of 
Fnuth Otrolihit; CIiium-'b Liff of Loiendn; 8 Cal- 
houn's Warht, 254; 1 Ulnwtvad's OAtun JCintdmn, 
886; SbBOUf Mb(orif of Snuth OiroUna (continued 
to 1880); PIko'a The Pr->,/r.,tf st„t. (Ist:^, 

JLlXXXHOKU JOUSSTOS. 1 



[ SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. (See Cos- 

KEUKUATK StaTKS.) 

SOVEREIGNTY. 1. TIu [dca of Sotereignty. 
The htate is the embodiment and personitication 
of the power of the jieople. The power of the 
people in its highest dignity and greatest force i» 
M)v»Teignty. — The word sovereignty originjUed 
ill Fninee, anil the idea of sovereignty was for the 
first limo developed by French science^ liodin 
raised it to the dignity of the fundamental idea 
of public or (■ ' iiviiiuiional law, Sinee his time 
the word sovereignty aud the id^ have exercised 
a great Influence on the entire development of the 
constitution of modem slates as well as on poli- 
tics. — During the middle ages the expression 
toHterain^f {tttprema potedm) was used in a still 
wider 6en>-e Kvery board or authnrity competent 
to give a tlnal deeisi«>n, so that an a].|nai to a 
higher authority was Impossible after vucik dec-is- 
ion, was calif d a sovereign boards Tlie highest 
courts of justice were called court tout^rmttf*. 
Thus tliere were a great number of sovereign offi- 
ces and corporations within the state. But grad- 
ually this name wasod to Iw given to mere olllcea 
and |Misitions in the different branches of the ad- 
ministration, and it was finally ;.;iven only to the 
highest power In the state, the (xiwer which con- 
trolled the whole. Hem e tlie idi a of .sovereignty 
came to have a higher meauing, auid to signify the 
concentrated fullness of political power or of tho 

power of the Htat<'. The drtiiiiliim of the term 
sovereignty was controlled completely by the ccn- 
tralMng tendenej of Ftanda polities, beiglnninir 
with tlic sixteenth century, and by the Rtnigf:!e of 
the FrencI) kings for absolute (Niwer. Bodin luui 
explained sovereignty as absolute, perpetual polit- 
ical power {pui.*!i)inrf nbmAue et pfrp' ttnVr- (F mtf 
r< piiNitiHt). Sovereiirniy w ju» subsequently un- 
d. Tstodd in this absolute sense. Not only Loula 
XIV.. who called himself the slate, but even tho 
Jacobin convention of the French republic of 
1793, attribuled omnipotent j^nliiiral power to it- 
self, as Louis had to himself. Both were wrong 
in doing m. The modem representative state 
knows nothing of alwolule political power; and 
absolute independence does not exist anywhere on 
earth. Neither political freedom, nor the righta 

of the other organ-, and ( nniiM'iienf parts nf the 
State, are compatible with such uidimiicd sover- 
eignty ; and whenever men have aought to exer> 
cise it, history has condemned such usurpation. 
The state it.scif, as a whole, does not possi-ss such 
omnipotence ; for even the state is limited exter^ 
nally by the riizlit of other sfjitcs, and internally 
by its t>wn nature, by the rights of its meml>er8, 
and Ihose of the individuals within the slate. — > 
The characteristics of sovereignty are : 1. The 
indep<-u«leuce of the power of the state of all 
ttiperordinatffi political or state authority. Even 
this Independence la to be undeiatoodas relative* 
and not as ahsofnte. Tntemattoaal law. whleh 

Itinds all statt*> ti /< tin r by coinnion rights, is no 
more in coodici with the sovereignty of states 
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than is oonsUtuUooal law, which limita the exer< 
else of the power of the state within thebonnda- 

ri«'s of the state. This rfiidi rs it possible for cer- 
tain territorial states to be still considered sover- 
«igB ttatea, although In essential things, as for 

Instance, in their foreiirn policy, otr., they are 
dependent on the greater agju^regute state. 2. The 
highest political or state dignity, or what the an- 
cient political langiiiiffe of linnie iHi(lersIoo<l by 
the term vmjesUtt. 8. Tlie pleuilude of {xtUtical 
or state power in contmdi.stincUon to mere partial 
authority. Sovereiijuty is not the sum of sejmratc 
special rights, but tlie politicjil agtpx'patc rijiht ; it 
ll a central idea with an energy similar to that of 
property in private law. 4. Further, the sovcr- 
«lgn jKiwer i.s, by virtue of its nature, the supreme 
power in the state. II( iire it follows, ttiat no , 
KiihiT political power within the state can be su- 
pi t ordinated to it. The French adgneHr* of the 

middle n-ics cfn'-i d Kn be soverciirn Mlirn llicy 
were again comixillcd to subordinate themselves 
to their liege lord, the Icing, in all the essential re- 
latloiis of p'lliti'-al iiidi iHtidcnre and rniik. The 
Oermau electoral princes, after the fourteenth 
oentuiy.were able to claim sovereignty in their 
territories, because they n-ally po!5<-^scd, in lln ir 
own right, the supreme political uiiilioriiy wiUiin 
the same. 6. The state being an ortnmiT'A-d IxNly, • 
the vnity of sovereignty is accordingly a requisite 
of its well-lK'ing. The partition of sovereignty 
leads in iis ('<iih<'<|ii( tu ( to the paralysis or disso- 
lution of the state, and hence is not compel ible 
with the health of the state.— 11. State 8<tvertigntj( 
{Popular Si/rrrti'inf!/) and litgtnt Sorrreignty. To 
whom docs sovereignty belong? The different 
political parties are Inclined to answer (his ques 
tion in an enlin ly different seii>-c. nnd sK-it ncc aNo 
has to remove many kinds of obstucles, and to 
overcome many prejudices, before it can succeed 
in rr-afhing a simple and true snlutinn of the 
«lui-U(.ii — 1. A widely spread opinion, particu- 
Ijdy ntnce |||||^inie of Ronsseav and Uie French 
^r.''!;:;i..!i. tin^'hj- To llicpeople ; and def'larcs ' 
it.Hlf in r of«^^ principle of the so calle<|i 
•ovcrc-i'.'nty of the jMoie. But we must first in- 
quirr. Wlial d n-* th ■<^^ni<>!i nnd'-rsfand by the 
"iw oplt "? IJy i1k ' iK'^ye " M>uie understand 
xiui|ily the sunt tutu! of thi^udividuals who find 
tlieinselves bnxight togctbcr^kthe stale ; that is, 
tliey in tl(iM!/li! n <olve the stjuc into itselements, 
nnd atii ilniti- tiie biirlM st power to the inorganic 
mass, or the majority of these individuals. This 
extremely radical opinion Is manifestly In contra* 
diction witli tlic < n. r nf the state, which is 
the foundation of suvereiguty. Hence it is not 
compatible with the eonstltution of any state, not 
even with absolute di tnixTacy, of which it pre- 
tends to be the fouudation ; for even in an abso- 
lute domocniey It is the regutor assembly of the 
people, and not the afomi/t-d mnltittidc, that exer- 
cises the state power. — 2. ."^till olheni under- 
stiuid by " |Mople" the collective, equal dtizens 
of the state, who, ii«'s»^mbIe<J in commonalties, 
Kive expression to tiicir will ; that is. they under- i 



stand by people the sovereignty of the dnn<M, in 
democracy. When limited to this form of the 

stflte, the principle of popular Mivereignty. thus 
understood, has certainly some sense and truth in 
it ; it is then literally synonymous with derooerscy. 

But even in tlie rase of r< i>ri"M'ritative deiiicicniry 
the principle loses its application in great part, be- 
cause in the regular action of the state the supreme 
p(^wer is not exercised directly by the citizftis, 
but indirectly by their repri-senlativi-s. The prin- 
ciple is entirdy incompatible with all other formi 
of the state on which it makeN the stmntn' claim 
that the head of the state should place hini.<M-lf on i 
an equality with the meanest citizen, and that 
those governing, being the minority, should snlH»r- . ' 
dinate themselves to the governed, or the nuijority. 
In the body politic this principle a-Hsigas to rtn- 
feet the place of the head, and to the head t^ 
place of the feet. — 8. It sometimes happc>^« 
that till' two opinions are not sharply di-i itiu'ui^Utd 
from one auother, but that they fade one iutoitho I 
other. Hw one la aiuuvhicsl, the other ab«o|nt» i 

democratic. Their drfciidi rs, however, niair^lain \ 
the universal vahdity of both. Yet the dau^-r of , 
this theory oonsbls precisely in the fact, that its 
rccotrnition presupposes and demands in prineiple 
the eonij)lete overthrow of all other forms of the 
state, with the sole exception of direct «lemo«-racy, 
and the tninsfonnation of the former into the lat- 
ter. — This opinion, accordingly, has 1»een advo- 
cated by dec idedly aniajronistic parties, but still 
{if indeed conscious!^) only by those who were 
dissatisfied with the existing political organization 
or government, ancJ^^ ro>iC to undermine and over- 
iluow it. Hence it became a terrific weapon of 
destruction in the hand of the French revolutlan. 
Even the national as>enibly. in its declanMloil oC 
war of April 2U, 1792, officially proclaijned Rous- 
seau's theory : '* The French nation has undnubi| 
ediy declaretl, that s.'\ rrci-jnty bt'loin- only to 
the people, who, limitnl in tlte exercise of its 
highest will by the rights of succeeding geacni* 
tii>iis, can not cmfer any irrevtM iible ptiwt r ; tbs 
nutittu fninkly a( know ledges, that no tnnHtion, 
no legal de<Tee. no dec laration, HO contnu t, can 
subjei't the so<:iet3' of men to any nuthoriiy in 
such a manner that the nation should no longer 
have the right of revoking such power. Erejy 
people has alone the power to give itself its laws, 
and the inalienable right of changing its laws. 
This right, in its fullest extent, belongs cither to 
no one or to all. " The subsequent con vent i< .n d is- 
ctoeedthe further eonsequencei of this print i pie 
after the destruction of the monarchy. Hut t ven 
in our own days we have heard the proclamation 
of the same principle at the Paris HOtel de Vflle. 
— In February, 1S48, the constitutkin.il mouarrliv 
was alM)lished, the republic prochiimctl, au<i the 
dictatorship of an Improviwd government ap- 
pointed by a similar s^ivi n iirn net of the exciuwl 
Parisian population. In an offlcial dfclamtlon 
drawn up by Lamnrtinc hims<'lf, we tttuX : " Krery 
Prciiehman who has reached the age of manh<Hid 
isa ciLizeo of the stale, and every citizen is a voter. 
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Evrnr voter !s a Rovpn-i^n. The law Is oquiil, and 
U absolute for all. No citizen can wjr to aiioUier : 
Ton are Mverdgn to a grwter extent than I; ooo- 
elder well your pon i r; be prepart-d to exercise It; 
and be worthy lakiiij; jx),vi,e.sfiion of your lord- 
Alp.'*— 4. The endeavors of certain French states- 
men to oppoMj to this ruiiiouH idea of the novereipn- 
ty of the people (an idea which either de-itroys all 
constiluliotial and public law, in onler to give a 
foundation to the majesty of the state, or which 
transforms all states into democracies) the idea of 
n sitvereignty of re:usi)n uiid jvistk-e, wen' indeed 
wrll niciint. btit thej did not prove aaUsfacto- 
ry . Hy tip|x-nlin i; to either reanon or jniHee thejr 
liinuijhl they could <lo away with the ahiiK! which 
the people might make of its sorereignty. This 
nottoD. however, overlook* the fwet that the riieht 
bcloti.:>i only to the porson, but sovereignty only 
to a |x)litical |)erKonality, by which it must be 
exercised accordin|( to the principles of reason 
«n<l ju>ilice To the error which nroLniijteR in 
alM>olu(e deiutMrury the only fundainenlal form 
of the state, we thus And oppo<kd here another 
error, the error of idiocmry. with its well meant 
intention of guiding the ninjority of the peopk- 
by the supremacy of an idi^u. Rut this contra- 
diction remains without result, because the power 
of personality is stronger than any fletion. — S. 
Another oi>inion culls the nation, rouMidere<l as a 
unit, and a« capable of organization, even if it be 
not yet organized or only Inmiflldently orgtinixcd, 
wiih ii< iiistiricis, itx language and its sfM ial ditfrr 
ences.^the ptopU, and ascribes to the nation the 
right to change th« form of the Unit at Its pleas- 

/wn-. A ri.itifii n tendency 1f> ciiii-titufe itwif 
into a jttopU, and hence into a state (bee Natiok- 
AUim, PaiHCiPLB or); md therefore wo must 
admit that the tri rni>- of s<n ereiL'Tify lie in the na 
lion, and that (he nation has a tendency t< > develop 
SOrereigirty out of them; but that it shall develop 

\soverefgnty is only a possibility. (See Nation.) 
Popular fMivereigiiiy, in Ihix sense. <»r, more cor- 
icetly, national novereignty, is accordingly an un- 
ripe, undeveloped, anle-«tate idea, which bad to 
await the actual growth of states in order tobc- 
oome realized in a state form. — 6. But in a po- 
litical sense we may and even must understand hy 

.ptopU, the ordered aggregate of head and mem- 
bers which we recognize a*< tli<- !i\ ing soul of the 
personality of tlie state. In so far as tlie state ap> 
pcan as a person, independence, the h^hest hon- 
or, the pleiiifiide of powi r. Kupreme authority, 
and unity, that Ih, sovereignty, undoubtc<lly be* 
kmg to ft. The state as a pemon Is sovereign. 
IT< nce tlii« Kovt n ignly is r.dh d the sovi reignty 
the state, tjovereignty doe-n not exist Ix-fore 
the etate. nnr outside the state, nor above the 
state ; it i^ the prtwer and mav --ty of the stale 

^lt«elf. It is tlie right of the whole; and as cer- 
tainly SH the whole is more powerful than any 
part of that whole, JuM as certainly is the Mover 
eijrnty of tlie whole state superior to thi- sover- 
eignty of a liingle member within the Rtnte. If, 
liuotigh the strife of parties, language had not 



\ycvr\ di.>t()r1e<l, it would seem perfectly legitimate 
lucall slate bovereiguty, as heredelined, the sover- 
eignty of the people, understanding by " people," 
not a loose multitude of individuals, but the jwOiti- 
cally organized whole, in which tlie head holds the 
highest position and has the higlu st duty to per- 
form, and in which every individual lilln the place 
and performs the task Ih-mI Kuited to his nature. In 
this sense Fkcnoh publicists ha%'c called thin sover- 
eignty t<nitemin€ti d» la nation. Bui nowaday* 
this designation would be liable to the most deplor- 
able misundenilandings. and for this reason we 
have preferred the unequivocal expression state t 
sovereignty. Tbtsstatesovereigntymanlfeetsltselft 
Ixith exii riKilly and internally ; < xtmially as tlio* 
self-depcadcoce and independence of every feinglo 
state in respect to every other single state, and in 
n lnfion of the secuttfpowi r to the cluin li; inter- 
ludly it nuiu if esta itself m the legislative power o^ 
the whole hody of the people. In this sense tho 
English are wont to nsf-ribc M.vereignly to their pju*- 
liament. at the head ot \s hie h is the king, and which 
represents the whole pi-ople. Yet this is not a po* 
culiarity of Engli>li constitution.tl law, but a fun- 
damental view of Uic constitutions of modern rep- 
n*euiative slates in general, a view which does, 
indeed, regard the prince as the heati. and for that 
very reason as a member of the i>t<>jiU , and whfeh 
ascribes the higln-^l ik tiial exer< is<.'of .soven iL'iity. 
i^islation, not to the head alone, but to the head 
in connection with the representative body, in 
other words, to the whoh- IhhIv of the state. Tlie 
patrimonial doctrine of tho stale, wluch regards 
the state as the property of the prince, and hence 
attributes Sfiverelgnty oidy to the prince, nn<l the 
absolutist doctrine of the state, which identities 
the state with the prince, and thus looks upon 
state sovenignty as priiuily sovereiiriity, alike 
ignore the iin|)ortant principle that all the i>ower 
of th^prince is essentially only the oon< < iii rated 
an<l condensed power of the people, and that the 
people and the state continue a Icgid entity despite 
the downfall of princes and the cxiincliou of dy- 
nasties. — 7. Beddcs this sovereignty dwelling in 
the whole body of tha state or of the people, there 
is also within the statoasovereif^nty of the head of 
the state, to wit, the sover^gnly of the ruler, or, 
because It Is most apparent in monarchy, what Is 
called the soven ignty of the prince. luTt laiion 
to all other slugic members of the organism of the 
slate, and In relation to Indlvtilual dtixens of the 
state, the supn-uie hesid of the iiutiou jio-vc^si-s the 
highest power and occupies tliehighest p<»siiiun — a 
power and position whU-h properly lielong to hiro. 

i Thu«, in Eii'-'lish coii-tilut'<'nal law. the king is in 
a special niunm r siylid sovrn ii:n. Thu.-*, tcK), in 
every monan lii' a) ^lH1^, -<>v<.t< i^nty isatcritied to 
the nintian h as such. There is, however, no con 

i tradiciion Is iwien state sovereiirnty and the sov 

j erelgnty of the princ«'. als>ve referre<l to. Hover- 
eignly is not (lividwl, from the fact tlmt one half 

I is given to the pei>ple. nn*l the other to the prince. 

t Tlu'ir rclati»m Is not that of two jea I'u^ [miw. th. 

1 stniggUog for supiemacy. In both tiure ts uai^r 
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•nd plenitude of power; but it is manifest that the 
whole, in which the hfaff. in acconiancc with i(s 
Ugheat position in Iht; iHxly |K)litic, i.H incluiied, 
is superordinated even to the head considered in 
itself atone and apart from the whole. The whole 
people (the state) makes the law, but within its 
limits the hciul of the state moves with complete 
fteedom in the exercise of the supreme power that 
bdongs to him. State sovereignty ^ chiefly the 
sovcreipnty of the law; the sovereignty of the 
prince is chiefly that of government. Where the 
fomer It at nrt, the latter Is actfre. A real con- 
lUct ctti not easily take place between theni; a 
«oiDilick between tfaiem at all points is. in principle, 
not poiilble; for meh a conflict wonid be the con- 
flict of the siij)n-ni^' head rnn^iflfrcd in itself alone; 
with the supreme beud in connection with tlic re- 
natnlnf members of the stale; that % it would 
suppose R conflict of the same person with him- 
self. While lhu« there is no conceivable peace 
between the democratic sovereignty of the people 
and the sovereignty of the prince, and while the 
one must necessarily subjugate and abolish the 
other, there exists between the sovereignty of the 
State and the tovereisaty of the prince the same 
harmony that exists between the whole man and 
his ht a(l. — TIT. Wh(tt the S<m rcignty of the State 
in/dudu. 1. The people, politically organized, 
/ the state, has flnt of all, a right to the rendition 
of. uml n -^pf-rt for, its diijnity and supremacy; or, 
as tlie ii(jmans termed it, respect for its mtjyettjf. 
Hence every serious injury to the honor, power 
and even to the established order of the Roman 
state, was considered by the Romans as a critnen 
Imm mqfe9tati$. — 8. The independence of the 
state of forciirn states is, further, a nf'c<":Rary 
quality and ctTecl of its sovereignty. When a 
•late la compi'lled to HcknowUtlge the political 
superordination of another state it loses its .sover- 
eignty, and bubmits itself to tlie Bovereijjnity 
of the latter. Still, ill --Mbordination of a state 
docB not completely dvairoy its sovereignty, be- 
cause the dependence which that subordination 
impli(> II' •! an ub-olute one. and lj«'cau>e it.s 
original independence and selfnicpcndencc re- 
appear in many Hrcumstances. In composite 
•lites. ronf( ill latiMiiv. ftfleral states and kint; 
doms, tlie individual slates, although in certain 
respects subordinated to the whole, still, asstatcB. 
p, vs a relative MAereiLiity, limited, not as to 
ilH coiiteut, hut as to its extent. Thus in Switzer- 
land they speak of cantonal sovereignty when ref- 
erence is had to eanlonal afTairs, in coiitradistinc 
tilin to the sovt reiL'iity of the ( on f< d( ration when 
refen-nce 'lit had t<i the affairs of thecotifctleration. 
Similarly in the United Slates and in the German 
Empire we nuist distinfjuish iK-tween the sover- 
eik'iity of the agi^n -jate slate (union, empire) ami 
that of the states bciongiiu; to the confedeniiion. 
We can, however, apeak of the relative sovcreii^ 
ty of indilidlial states subonlinaled loan aszirre 
gate state (oonfedoatiou or empire; only where 
the IndiTidual state is Itself organized as a state, 
thai ia» wliarc it hM aU tfae menild otgm of n 



state Ocgislative bodies, govemmfliila, etc.) and a 

state life peculiar to itself; btit we can not speak 
of such relative Hovercignty of the individual state 
subordinated to an aggregate State when it has to 
the whole the relation of a mere part of that whole, 
the relation of a province, for instance. As in 
all that is relative, there is here, too, a scarcely per- 
ceptible transition from the ooa thing to another. 
Eztematty the eovereignty of f£b» state In our 
time h ordinarily represented l)y the head of the 
sti^ not by the legislative bo|iy. but this rather 
from motlTea of expediency^ than from JorMIe 
rea-sons. — 3. At home, s«ivcrwgn(ti finds it^chief 
expression in the right of the De^^ple independ- 
ently to detemrfne the forms dr ita poHUoal eilal- 

ence, ami, In ca>:e of nee<l, to chanj^'thenl ^"Wlmt 
can nut Ix; conceded to a part of the people, to the 
mere luijority of the people without the gosreni- 
ment, undoubtedly Uelonps to the aggregate peo- 
ple in its politicjil organization. The individual 
subject should not oppose the ordinances of the 
people, even when his political rights arc injured 
by such ortlinances: for if the state is to preserve 
its unity, its cohesion and order, the individual, 
in the domain of public law, must aubordinalc 
hhnself to the highest power In the state. — It 
certainly is not a matter of indifferenoe. in piu^s- 
ing a moral or legal judgment on the change, 
whether It takes place by the way of reform or 
of r. volution. Reform supposes, first, fli it the 
change is introduced by the organism empowered 
by the conatftutlon to make it, and hence, that in 
consfituliona! representative ."States, it isintmduced 
by the legislative body representing the whole na- 
tion; that is, that it is made formally conformable 
to law. Second, that even in the transformation 
of the law the spirit of the law is res|x'Cle«l; Hn<i 
hence, that the law which it is proposed to change 
or repeal, should be set aside only to the extent 
that it ha« iR-come obsolete or unsuitable, and that 
new law should be .allowed to come into force only 
in so far as it seems to be mature and to have Ito 
fonndation in the new circumstances of the peo- 
ple's life. If either the form of the ( onstiniii(^ii {g 
disregarded, or if the principle of right be viohUed 
in the change, such an act is not reform, but 
lution. The riirht of reform is a necessary e^pn"^ 
siou of the vital energy of the slate. To contest 
this ri^t, is to deny the devdopment of the peo- 
ple, and to cause revolution'. — Hut the radical 
j doctrine of the state also maim aint^ the ri^ht of the 
I people to revolution. The i<lea of public law, 
[ howeviT, o]>i-o'-i s this assumption; for revolution 
j is eitli' I a violi lit breach of the exi.sting constitu- 
tion of tiie stale, or else a violation of the princl- 
jiles of legal right. For this reason revolutions, 
as a rule, are not legal acts, although they may he 
powerful iiaiural phenomena which change jMililit 
law. When the unchained natural forces which 
I are passionately exHted in the nadon produce azMi 
, (ieierji)ine n revohiiion, the regular efflcit ncy of 
public law is disturbed. In the face of events of 
this kind, public Uw is powerless. It Is unable to 
draw the revoltitkw within the sphere of iu ana 
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laws. Om> of the greatest tasks of politic* is 

to guiiic a revolution which has broken out Into 
the ri'«rular putlu of reform and iM>liti( al unkr. 
U tlie law vem too weak to prevent, or reform too 
•low to anttciimic, reTolatfon, neither the one nor 
the oth^r. nor l>oth togetlHT, nm uow control it. 
Hence wo can speak only by way of exception of 
a riffht of TCToltttfon, and only in the sense of a 
rii:lii i>f M'lf (U fen<(' of tlio pt^'oplc, to save its ex- 
istence, or to realize its uccesaary development, 
when the avenues of reform have heen cloiHHl. 
Tlic constitution is, aftrr all. only the extenml or- 
giiuizalion of the ix-ople. If by the constitution 
the slate incurs the danger of ruin, or if by it the 
life of the (u-oplo \vv^ l»een paralyzed, or the vital in- 
teresld of pulilic well-being have l>ccn endangered, 
the principle of self-defense hhould be applied. 
"Necessity knows no law. "—4 Suto sovereignty 
embraces Uic power of making the necessary laws. 
The lo^iKlative power, in the narrower senst? of tlu; 
tenn. like the constitutive power, flows from the 
aovercignty of the state, and Is at the same thnc 
ita rcguhir n'V<l:iti(iii. — 5. But further siill, on 
Uw sovereignly of the eUte, in principle, rust all 
other powers of the state, for which reason the 
< on-titution and If-rislation limit and regulate all 
other ex pre.*>iou8 of sovereignty. — 8. Irrmpoitsi 
hmiy. From the higher point of view, there really 
exists no Irrc-p'nisitiility of men in rcLnnl to their 
doings or omissiouH. lu fact, tin; cli rnal judg- 
ment of Ood of this world excludes the idea of 
the irnspoti-ihility rv«n of nations. Even on 
earth, in the (lf.sii|ie^ uml .-sulTerinpi of jMHiples, 
lluH responsibility is not unfrnjuenlly painfully 
fell. But it iii im|M>s^le within a stale to e>tab- 
lish a trihunnl before which the wliole iHH>ple, or 
its representativeH. as holders of the supreme pow- 
«r of the state, can called to account. If this 
were attempted, the state itself would to that es> 

tent at least W suliji-el to yhU iril>uii:il, ami thus a 
memlier would be placed higher than the boily, 
the part above the whole. But if A state, in the 

<^e< iirinii of ifN ivcrc i^'ufy, '•hduld l*c n ^jioii^ilile 
to another stale, its ^uvereignly ou that account 
would be a limited one, ai^ subordinate to the 
higher sovereignly of the judging 8lat)- Only by 
the furtlier (levelupini nt of inlematioual law. or 
by a higher |Kilitit-al orirani/ation of the worl<i. 1m>- 
fore whieh iniliviilufil Miveieii:n states wnuld have 
to bow, as to an au'vn c L'ale enipiri'. ( ould the jMilili- 
cat rcsponsibtlity of i:)<iivi>lu:il states iM-orurnnizetl. 
It may tie rcM-rved for the future to realize this 
idea. At pn-sent it is only an idea. — 7. All partic- 
ular state ]>oweis, on the ( iiiitr;ii \ , aii' 1 1 -jw m^ible 
to the sovereignty uf the state. — 1 V. The set ond 
kind of sovereijmiy. the M>vcreiirnty whlrh Montr* 
only to (he hi-. id pf tlie ^lat<■. i-* n i .i;^'iii/nl in ii, > ! 
«rn public law only in mooarchy. Only the nton 
arch, not the president of a republic, although the 
latter exerci^ev li: hi^ .if soven iu'Hty, h:!-. aeeonl- 
ing to modern public law, a personal claim to be 
regarded as sovereign.* J. C. BurxTsenu. 

• •■ The wont' •orcM-lpi sod •ovrn iifntv," -.tv* Thctxlotr 
O. Woobvy t" roUtloJ ttctoaM." cic.. N«w Vurk. ^cribow. 
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SPAIN. This coimtry, which occupies the 
greato- portion of the IheriaD peninaula, and 
includes the Balearic isles and the Canaries, ex- 

AnBMi«i« * CO., 18T^ "sie sp^UeSMa to pwsoas sad t» 

BtMM ; moraover. ftam tba taiiauMs oomiMttoa batWMa 

th« state ■ political oi:gsii!8n] aiid the tavMan «hw« 
tb« Iowa prevail, the territory itmOf nuiy Im ealM a S0V« 
ereicDty, or the cxprcMion may hv px|iUin«H| in the lasC 
caM with grratcr rcMoo an denoting aonietbiug betd la aOT- 
cnlifnity. a province or di»trict which is uot dependent. The 
nrxt notion in the word waa that of lieing alKira or hlgha 
than oibi-m In power and Jiirindictlon. Than, the aovrrdgn 
ruli-r \» al>ovp all othrr offlrcm or mAgittrato*. and above all 
the ItidlvlUiialH Ix loii^'iiiK' to tho jx-tipli-. The quality of bot- 
crrit;:nty, howt'\i r, ilm-Tt not tn < i ni-arily imply uiillmitfUiHiwit 
or unchtrkif I ixiw r; nui< li |i -h iuiilrlt't:atc4l power. It ciiii 
bf uwd of all kiii:;lT nml imi- rijil powt r. from thai of n chlt-f 
ofllc rr cf ctiiti' w lio i" iibMoliili . In thf l^hii; \\\\>\ c.ill ilo iiolb- 
ilij; « ithout n It-i.'S"liitlvo ii--< iiibiy. It lian not, howcviT. if 
wf 111 ! I rr, . vrr Ixtii npjilii'd to the head of a democratic 
Fliiti- wlii>~' olfli !■ f i;iMH afiiT a tomt of yi'ar». For tb»' nio«t 
ptirt, will II 11-. (1 jii |in r-< iit. it i-t tilli'Tiif ilj:rniiy, ilrin ; in.- 
(l)i' fi;|i.Tii)r inTM>ii ill Ihi' >«?at«'or nation, or < lw it io uml of 
u r':lrr who run contrt'l tin/ jMilicyof a nation towani olbrr 
naliiinit iii m.ittcrH of ilipSiiii.u y. Tbn", tlu- kltii{ KrqiioMi of 
En;;lniid. nltbou.'h lin' injr. in iu.<ili r of fact, an i'ir«i-.liin.'ly 
liiniti-d iKJWir. i» cnUnl m>vi r> i^n. to ilrnote the dignity of 
th»" otWci' an »ln)Vf all othi rx In the liinplom, or na having 
constitutionally the jxiwcr to control foreign rel»tion», a 
povft'r utichcclti"d in ihtory, yet pru< lically not oxpn^fing 
Ihc aovrn-ljrn'K personal will.— Tbi- ul>strnrt conception of 
novrrt-igiily x* tbim unfoId<-<l by Mr. John .\n-';ii in the i-ixth 
of bis littnrcs on 'Tlif Province of Jurifprmlencv,' (1., p. 
8M,ed.S): ' If adctcrminiiii- !i;ini;in cuiifrior. notinthebsbit 
of olx-diencc to a like i'np»'rior, n-ceive /iiMlmti obtitirne* 
from the bulk of a given aoclety, tljat determinate »iii|nTior I* 
Mivereign in tbatfocleiy, and the Mo iety (including tbe pu|«'- 
riori U a lociety political and indepetuK'nt. To tbnt deter 
miiutte aaperior the other memU-ra of the society are i»u^<*f ; 
or on that dctennlnate i>npcrlor the other mcnil>cnt of the ao- 
clcty are dejttntlent. The nuitual relation which iiub»istii be- 
tween that auperior and thetu may be atyled the relation of 
aoverelKB sad aubjoct. or the relation of aovcrelgnty and oub- 
Jetstlon.' TUa deflBitloD looka at fact *imply , and ban m >tb- 
lagwfealvmtodowtlbricbt. Tbe AoM/ua^obrdience would 
acem to bs abaolntfl, bat petaana called •oven it.iiw at the 
prcMDt day batra no ri^t to require habitual ob«dl«iie» es> 
capi wtthfai a vwy nsrrow ip ht w. SiiV*t^i»w»tma,tt 
aaed at all Id politics, of HFlalions that ara not lanieaal, the 
term brtaxivuiiird while tbefaadainatloB has kit It Aad 
■gita, few, I panune, of tbe sabjeeta of the somrfga of 
Giiot Briiahi woold allow to tbnaaeliw be called drpendents 
on tlwaom«<gB.^llatwhst ia tbe aovtirlgntyof a atstef 
andbowdoeeltoomportwitbtbeaoverrlcatrof aiolert la 
the intrrroiirvo of natloHS, eertain atatea have a poailtan of 
rutirv iiidetH-nileoce of otbiien. and can perforin all tboae acta 
w hich It ix iM>M>ib!e for any atiite to perform la tbiapsrtkalsr 
» I lb' re. TUc-e »amo atati-* bare alao entire power of aelf* 
jroM rnment. that li", of Independence npon all other atalra aa 
lar MK their own territory and citizen* not living abroad are 
concenieil. No f<ir»M).'n |K)Wer or law can have contrtil ejt- 
lepi by convention. Tbii» power of lnile|iendent action in 
external unit Inti rnnI n liition" con^tituiiK riini|ilete K)ver- 
el),'iitv. Tlii'« 'li fliilfti'ii of fiivi n i^-n ^t.•ltef» would l>e Incon- 
jii-!. iit widi 111-' I 1 11! I .if ...M l. -iity which ha« be« ii w t op 
In ttii« t <m!i(r> U> < ..imu.ii.itt. i- < ilied ►Latei', and in th' treaty 
i.f K'Cluilh t.reat Uil iiiii r ;i|., ,1 ...iv. r. Ln i. - ; which, 
howi Y. r. never rniid.- u tn :i1 v ir.tt. Iv « fur. '. -i; tititliiiii'. 
n. vrr !>■ l.iiiL-e<l in liu ir i.ifili' < up n irv to tin- i ..ninii-iilty 
iif iiiiMoii.. Ktid at\ liiojipri" It It. 'I by ilie < <-iif.iitutn>n from 
ji- ifi.rniini; any mi. rtniu. i. .i n t ; .in-l wfiii h, more.i\er by 
th<' -auie eiiii»tiiii!i..n,ar<- pr. c imli-il from ti< lnp niniiv thin;?* 
w itbin thi irown ti-rrilory and In the exen i-e of »t.it«' power, 
wbi' b wtven lrti .t-iii-. ill. /Hid niii»t do Tlii« ^i'-' "f 'b«- Won! 

fOlrrti'jnIi/. i^'l'i, lll.lti.l, Ihe u»e of tli. vv. ril -' i' rb .W" 

• tbe poveitjr of poiUical iaii4{ua|[c but baa bvipcd va far 
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tf-nd* ovrr 507,030 Rqunrf kiloniPtrcs, and con- 
tained, ;a( nnliiii: t.. tlif i t ususof IUGO, 15,658.000 
iohat>itant< Spain liad pcrbaps slxteeii mlUioiM 
in 1873 — The last ucncral enumeration of the 
poptilation took place on Dec. 81, 1877, tlicrc-turns 
showing that iit thntdttellie kin<:(loin, including 
the Balearic and Canary islands (" Bulcares " and 
"Canfirias," each considered a province), and the 
small strip of territory in North Africa, facing 
Gibraltar, bad a total* population of 16,62o,800, 
comprisiofr 8,184,659 males and 8,401,201 females. 
— Tlir vast majority of the inhabitants of Spain 
are uativeti of tbe country, the aliens being Icm 
numerous than in any other state of Europe. 
Accnrdiii;.' to the census returns of l>ci- I'l, 1ST7, 
there were at that dale only 26,b<i-4 rcbidcut for- 
dgaeni, the maw of them In four iirwrlnees, 
namely. Barcelona, Cadiz. Oemna and ^f ulrid. 
The nun>bcr in tho province of iiarcelona \vu.s 
4.392, comprising 2.490 males and 1,903 females; 
while in the province of Cadiz the numlxT was 
8,831, comprising 1,866 male!* and 1,44.1 feuiales. 
—The progress of population did not amount to 
more than 75 per cent, in the course of the last 
hundred years. In 1788 the population was cal- 
culated t() number 9,307,800 houIs; in 1789 it had 
risen to 10.061.400; and in 1797 it exceeded 12, 
000.000 souls. In IffiOft had fallen to 11.000,000, 
but in 1828 it had apiin ri-en to 1,' (HMt.OOO, and 
in 1838 to 13,098,029. At a usokus talica in 1846 
the population was foond to he IS.108,774. and U 
■was lf5,801,'^r)l at the cen-ns of I860. Finnlly. 
at Uiu cen;i>U!> of 1877 the population amounted, 
as before shown, to 10.085.860, bdng an increase 
of 824,009 in the course of seventeen years, or at 
the rate of about i per cent. \kt annum. The 
present deuHity of population is considerably less 
than half that of Italy, and less than one third 
that of Tho Netherlands. — There were, at the 
ccnnis of Deo. 81,1877, fourteen towns In Spain 

gmtrr eriln than that of sapplj-ing falK premiww for «y11o. 

gi(<in« ftidliig In MceMion. — In tbo i>overcit;iity uf ibi' 

a ti-nu fiaanatlnB from the povt-n-lmity of tbc rnler? or i* the 

niUr ]ir<i(>erly called a «<ivcrtML.'ij i>iily a.i rc|in-iH'ntiiiif tbe 
»tnlv? Tlic f-tate »t«nil» for hii iiu^olil uniotnit of guod to be 
Wf-im-tl lo im'sftit iiiiil fuIll^ ri iHTnildii" by a juHt and wire 
t'oviTtimriit, at the bi iiil of mIui li ihi- ruli r \^ placMl. He t» 
a ttifaim for a pn nt ]n ni> imut ■ ii<i ; Uv dii-«, and fotno mtv 
«lco xiicctii!;" lo him, hihI iml by liii< will, for tlie nn>^t imrl. 
but by thf law of the ctatc. lie <Ji-oli. \» tli,- law . ami -i > k- 
toovi rtiim It; annlh'T In niibKtiiiiti-<l for him, iiimI nil 1lllll.,•^ 
go on. If mny h«\ tx ttiT Ihsm tw fon-. All this nho« « that the 
ultlmii'f iKiNVi r l!i till ury r<-!"l< with th<- ct.<to or tin' i>«-o|ili- 
con-titiitiii;,' u. mill ih il ihf iiriiif >•« ,i di 1' >;al<- or <li putnl 
i i-i i_'ii. Tliii of i oi:r»<- tniii hi H lh> iioriri I- of hi" |"nv. r, 
an<l til ' oliji-i t for u liii 11 it i- L'r.iiit.-d. Th.' (m.wt it_-.'lf may 
l>e abwiUitc, iimi the ►,'riiit iii:iy h.nve li. . n iinnle in n mote 
age*. Thv prince iit a \ii:ar of (iol, jii-I a- rt-. . ivi r- of li lj- 
Hte ntv "(Kxr* iiiliil.'<ti'ri>. attrnduii: i>>i.:iiii'..'iily iijMn ilii" 
v«ry Iliiii>r, ■ But hi' i* f!i< h h r:>l•.-^- the iti mid it« author 
Ity im- from f;<Kl. nii<l h« f.'iii»c ho fidflll" tlif t nd for which tin' 
h< ltn of litnli' \ti liilniftwl to hfii. If -oino di-nuxrat"" of the 
Fr» III h K-liool have talked of ca-hu riiii; th-- irrosxtii-fw 

of ta«tf, Biid want of tvrwon' for oM i!i j'l.r n-, «irr tlu' 
n-»ultuf an HI u-i- of iu>Ti-ffl'.;ii pows-r. If thv Kr»rich king* 
bad fpU that tlx y wcrr CKaU-d l«i tnltilolcr rathrr thiin u> btt 
OlllliKlmd until. !hnl tht-ir ]Miw>-r, called torcrpigii. wan del 
^(■Md lolbfm. till outra^v! of ut> PxtrriDc reaction afcalnat 
tMrawsr mtglu have tMca^paraito tbs wold.** 



with n population of over 80.000. The following^ 
is a liiit of tbei>e towns, with tbe niunber of their 
Inhabitants: 



Mtidrid SOT.tWO 

Kurci'luutt ^.lOS 

Valettda.. lM.iiBS 

8*vUU 188,938 

MnbHu 11VH83 

Miircia 9l,(*lft 

Znragnza S-I,5T5 



Gmnada r6.10»* 

Carthagvna r5,tWS 

Cadia 6ft.(aa 

Xcrw do la Fronwra. 64.58S 

I'nima .W.SM 

l.nn a 5r.'.f04 

Valladolid 



— Nearly 46 per cent, of the whole surface of the 
kingdom is still uncaltivatcd. The soO Is subdi- 
vided aiiu'ii;; n very large number of proprielorN. 
Of 8,42ti,0b3 recorded assessments to tbe property 
tax, there are 084.080 properties which pay from 
1 to 10 real <; r.n, fi«fl from 10 to 20 reals, f»4-2.377 
from 2U lo 40 reals; 788,184. from 40 to 100 rcab; 
416,046. from 106 to 900 reals; 166,808, from «0 
to 500 reals : while the n*st, to the numhc-r of 
279,188, are larger estates, charged from 500 to 
10,000 reals and upward. The subdivision of the 
soil Is ]i:ir*ly the w<irk of rwcnl year-i. for iti \'^K> 
the uuiiiIm I of farms aiuouiited only to fiT7,."i'J0, 
in the bands of 2?3.7G0 proprietors and 403,760 
farmers. — I. C"ii*(itti(ioH. At the end of the 
last ct>ntury there was left no tradition of the an- 
cient cortfs of Castile, Arngon, Valeutia and 
Catalonia, which were so powerful during tbe 
middle ages. The only vestiges of them whfdi 
remained did not go beyond the empty ceremony 
in which an oath was taken to the prince of tbc 
Astorias. — The war of independence roosed the 
Spani'-li nation, which lind l)een nccustonied to 
absolute monarchy, from its slumbvr. Deprired 
of its kings, the neoenltles of the time obliged ft 
to appoint a regency, which, in order to gain 
more prestige and a greater aulhorit}', convoked 
the corle.s. The deputies, assembletl at Cadiz, 
dietati (1 the constitution of 1812, which was the 
origin of rcprescniulive government in S|miu. — 
It would be vain to look on their work as Ike 
rcstonilion of Spain's ancient liberties, which now 
l>elt)ng exclusively tt) historj'. Nothing will be 
found in it but an echo of the ideiw prtKlaim*^ 
by the French revolution of 1780. The ^Itte 
which reigns tn It fs the sptrh of demoeracj, a* is 
shown, beyond u doubt, by the establishment of 
a single chamber and the suspensive veto. — Once 
on the throne again, Ferdinand VIT. Te-«8tabll8lMd 
thoiuHimt r.'uMme pure and simple. A military 
insurrection in 1820 restored a breath of life to 
tbe liberal system, which In 1888 fell a aecood 
time uinler the influence of internal dts.vensinns, 
aided by the intervention of France on behalf of 
absolute monarchy, on wlilch Europe looked com- 
pl ieently. — It was easy to forcM*. that, with the 
death of Ferdinaud, an inevitable change would 
take place in the form of government. Inbell.iII. 
Ruccet'ded him, at tho ni:eof three years, under the 
guardianship of her mother, Maria Christina, of 
Naples. The infante Dm ( arlos, brother of the 
king, and representative of the party oppo«ed to 
all reform, considered himself injured In his rights, 
and the quarrel which ensued made it ncc«-s»>&ry 
to Strengthen the new kgiUmist order by the sup- 
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port of liberal opinions. Still, tlu-rc was no tlioiight 
of re«toriug the constitulion of it was Ik-- 

lipvwl Ibat the pf^iple r<»ul<l Ikj siitisfi^Hl with 
sonii-tbing \csh ; hixI in IXM ihc royal Mtittutu was 
prom ulga till and a cbarter gninti*<l. establishing 
two diambcrs, the oae of tlit* graBdcx'» of tlie na- 
tion (etlamento prveerei), the other of its rcprcsvat- 

Btivcs {rnUtnii iito <h- priM-n r'i'l'>r( t), to wh'itn wu-* 

conceded not the initiative iu ibo drawing up of 
Mite, but themmple power of delibemtinaron thane 
which niiirlit In- pn s*'iiti'<l to tln in l>y tlic minis 
ters, together with on altogether derisive right of 
petition. — ^While war dowbited flpsin.diaorder waa 
inrn aMfl liy ihi- mancBUVTcs of tlio more or li-ss 
ardent partLsuus of political process. In 1836, 
an Insurroction liaving broken out at Gmnja, 
Maria Christina wiis furcrd to ^'\.:n >\ di < rcf vv- 
■toring the cumttitution of Cadiz until such tiiue 
Hs the nation, r^MTeseDtcd in the coru«, should rc^ 
jn t it or frame one in harmony with the wants of 
the time. In WS7 the constituent chuinbers were 
assemlilwi. and drew up a constitution very tiimilar 
to that at pro.M>nt in force in Hel^rjum. Later, the 
moilerute party, having obtained power, undertook 
to correct, uccortlinif to its dm-trines, the work of 
the progressive party, and formed, with the attHist- 
ance of tlio ordlnarjr cortes. the oonstitntion of 
1845, which, with cerljdn jiineiulment.s (1m.")Ti. 
the oonaiitutiou that continued in force until liHiii, 
and wlilch lias n great reMmUaace to the French 
aann, amended in 1880. X. T. 

— ^m'n, nfltr iht Sn^tion «f 1868. In Bepteiii> 

bcr, 1808, a revolution put an end to the dynasty 
of the IJourbous. The revolutionary juntas un- 
dertook, first of all, lo Mcure puMii- order, a 
nece>-ily inijKi-^'d on every well-ors^niziHl si >< it ty. 
It \vii.s U-.sideii ueteswiry, for the orguuizaiioa 
and concentratioa of power, to estahUab the unity 
of the gf>vemmeni, and to call on men cxix;- 
rienced in the management of public business 
to take the initiative in this task. The revoln- 
tiouaiy junu of lladrid, therefore, delegated 
its powers to Oen. flerrano, dtilce de la ^wn, 
whom it intrusted witli the formation of a pro- 
▼iatoual government, lie did this by raising to 
the flnt pfauxs in the state those men who had 
laJ»ore<l for the triuniph of the revolution by the 
sword, by their words or their aci«. The pru- 
Tlslona] government cooroked conxtituent oortes. 
Tlie jwiple hii-trn< d to tlie polls, univorKal 8uf 
fragc W11.H for Spain uu accomplished fact. It 
was necessary, to give a legal character to the 
general !ir% i f ih.- jirnvisional pivemmeiit, to 
CKtublish a political constitulion diHerent from 
thow of 1812. 1837 and Itm. and to bring it into 
liannony with the new wants of the nation, and 
tile political Inten-sts of popular partien. Tlic 
oortes, in a numlK-r of f< ssious. wmie of which 
liaTe remained memorable, flnishcil the ta^ik 
whidi they had uadcrtnken. nud transformetl 
the provisional governmi nt inio an executive 
power. — The constitution of 18(i9 wafi the cause 
of great prugrcvs in political iuHtitutiona. "Die 
168 TOL. m. — 48 



first tide provided for individual liberty, the 
inviolability of a inon'a domicile, and thesi-crecy 
of letters, unless in case of offenses puuishable 
b}' law. It aNo ae<-orded the right of a.s.sembling 
and of associ iii a f>>r all pur|><»ses not contrary 
lo public morals. Kvery Spaniard, by its terms, 
acquired the right of exprcH^sing his ideas and 
ojiinion^- fn-- ly by speech, or through the press. 
The right of {K'tition wuji recognized as belong- 
ing to all citizens except to the army. The na- 
tion j>Iedire«l its.'lf to maintain the Catliolic reli;: 
ion and il^ ministers. The free practice of every 
other religion, in public or priTate, within the 
Iwunds ])rt scribed by the genend rules of nionilily 
and law, wa.s guaranteeil to all foreiLcners living in 
Spain. This provision applies to Spaniards pro- 
fessing a religion difTerciit from tin- Catlidlie. — 
That constitution guarantied lilx-rty tif the press, 
and abolished it-s preliminary censure, rl«-. Ital- 
lo\ve<l anyone t" fniinl s< liool, without the per- 
mit^ion of the aulhoritiis. An important provis* 
ion is that alM)lishing the retiuirement of a .s]Ht ial 
jwrmLssion to summon before the ordinary tribu* 
nnk, public ofUcials for any kind of misdemeanor. 
In case of a clear and evident violation of the pro- 
visions of the constitution, t he otlk-iul can not shield 
himself against responsibility by allegini^ an order 
(iuaiiating from his superior-. -Every Spaniard 
Is obliged to take up arms in defenatv of hi« coun- 
lr>' whcnerer called upon to do so l>y law; to con- 
tribute to the expenses of the state in pro]M<rtion 
to his meauM , iu return he may aspire to every 
ofllce and public employment, according to hb 
merit and e!ii«uily. — Constitutional guarantees 
can not be su-speuded in the whole or iu any purl 
of the kingdom unless by hiw and for a given 
lim<'. in extraordinary rin unistanct's, and when 
demanded by public wifely. Exeej)! in lho.se ex- 
treme cases in which public safety might bo en- 
dangered, the government hiu neither the right to 
exile nt»r to IrauNixjrt a Spnni.sh citizen, nor to re- 
move him farther than kilometres from his 
domicile. — It i.s provided tlmt every assochition, 
which, by its object or by the means which It em- 
ploys, imperils the .sn urity of the stuU-, Khali bo 
dissolved by law. — The constitution recognizes 
three public powers : the iegutafire power, the «r- 

trudrt poWi-raixl thcj'tiltri,i> power. Sovereignty 
rcaiides essentially in the uulion, from wliich all 
powers emanate. The cortes make the la v\ s; the 
khig saiiel and promulgates them. Tin- r orles 
are comiK)sctl of two legislative a-.-^emlilies, the 
senate and the congress (chamber of deputies), 
e<iual in |M>wer. exee]>t that the pi 'pular chamlK'r 
has the priority in all discussions relative to taxa- 
tion, public credit and recruiting. ( ongrevs in re- 
newed cvciy three yi-ars, and one-fourth of the 
senate during the same period. Ttie cortea must 
remain in ses-ioii at least four months each year, 
not including the time niH-nt in organizing. They 
must be convoked before Fel». I. geontors ai^ 

dei>utie>. ( an not he arre>-ted nor < ailed In fore the 
courts during the time iu which the cortes are in 
bcsalun, without the pennisaitm of the legislative 
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body of which they form a part, ezeqit In case 
they art! Uiken flngranU delicto. The COltes have 
the right to appoint or to discharge, at will, the 
members of the court of accounts of the king- 
dom. In the case in which, in accordance with 
the vote of the congress, there is oci M'-inn to im- 
peach a minister or a ministry, the senate consti- 
tutes Itself ft court of jti slice. In this case the 
chamlxT of dfpiitici cIi<k>,'-i-s a com mission in- 
trusted with conducting the impeachment. This 
commission and the memben impeached may 
Ciiallcnge one-third of the senators called to 
sit in judgment ; the latter can not be chosen 
except from senators who have entered on their 
duties before the irnjMiichnH'nt of the ministers, 

— Deputies are eletlcd by universal suffrage. 
Every Spaniard aged twenty five years, not hav- 
ing been sentenced for any crime, is a voter, and 
eligible to ofllcc. Election in two degrees is re- 
sorted to in the case of senators: they are nomi- 
nated by commissioners chosen by tuiversal suf- 
frage, and by the members of the depuintiotu or 
provinciid assemblies. — King Amadeus, son of 
the King of Italy (dulce of Aosta), was elected by 
ins ▼otes in the semion of Nor. 19, 1809, and on 
Feb. 2 following; bo made bis solemn entry into 
Madrid. The same day the regent of the king- 
dom resigned his powers into the hands of the 
assembly, and the kiutr took tlic oath of fidelity 
to the constitution before the president, Don 
Manuel Ruiz Zorilla. The cortes prooounoed 
their own diasolutloil in their capacl^ of ronstii- 
ueut curies. F. II. 

— Rtpublk of 1874. The reipn of K'ju j .Vmudeus 
lasted only until Feb. 10, 1873. A royal message 
explained the reason of the abdication. On Feb. 
11 of the same year the cortes accepted the abdi- 
cation, by 396 votes against 82, and prwlaimed 
the republic. A deputation accompanied tlit* king 
and his family to the frontiers. iL B. 

— Re*lorn(wn of (fi<^ 'Mnnm-rh;/ in 1S74. and pre^vnt 
CoMtitution. At the liegiumug uf lh74 the repub- 
lic was set aside by Serrano's regency. In the 
meantime the uprisin^^ in favor of Don Curios had 
assumed greater dimensions. A dislike for the 
latter, and a desire for quiet and an orderly state 
of things, rcnden.-d the return of the younuer 
branch of the BourlMnis to the Ihntne possililc. 
Alfoii-o XII , sou Iff Queen Isabella, and lier 
husband, Fruneis de A-isisi, was pn . lainn d king 
Dec. 90, 1874, and he succeeded in a>;iua restoring 
the monarchy to an orderly state. — The present 
consiitution of Spain, dmwn up by tlie govern- 
ment, and laid b«'fore a eortet enmtitundiUt, elect- 
ed for its ralifie.ition March 27, 1S70, was pro- 
claimed June 80, 1876. It consists of seventy-nine 
articles or clawes. The first of them enacts that 
Spain shall be a ewn-tilutional mouan by, the ex- 
ecutive authority resting in the king, and the i 
power to make the laws " in the cortes with the \ 
kinL,'." The eort< ar-' n inp i-. ! .if a nale and 
£ougrefls, e^uai in authuhiy. Ihvru are Uiree ■ 



classes of senators : first, senators by their own 
right, or nenadorei df d^rrrho prt/pii* ; secondly, 
KJO life senators, nomiualtni by the crown ; and 
thirdly, 180 senators, elected by the corporations 
of state, and by the largest payers of cootrtbu* 
tions. Senators in their own right arc tlie sons, 
if any, of the king and of the immediate heir to 
the throne, who have attained their majority ; gran- 
dees, wbo are so in tbcir own riu^bt, and who can 
prove an annual renta of 60,000 pesetas, or £3,400; 
captains general of the army ; admitals of tlie 
navy; the patriarch of the Indias and the arch- 
bishops; the presidents of the council of slate, of 
the supreme tribonal. and of the tribunal of evsii* 
t'l.* df l irtno. The fbrtive senators must be re- 
newed by ouu-half every live years, nnd by total- 
ity every time the king dissolves that part of the 
cortes. The congress is formed by deputies 
"namctl in the electoral juntas in the form the 
law determines," in the proportion of one to every 
50,000 souls of tlie population. By a royal decree 
issued Aug. 8, 1878. the Island of Cuba received the 
privilege of sending deputies to the cortex, in the 
proitortiou of one to every 40,000 free inhabitantSt 
paying 125 pesetas, anntially, in taxes. Members 
of conL'res.s nni-t be twenty-five years of age; they 
arc rc-eligiblc indclinitely, the elections iNung for 
five jrears. The deputies can not take state office, 
pension'* and salaries ; but the ministers an' ex- 
empted from this law. Both congress and senate 
meet every year. The king has the power of 
(■oiivoking, suspending or dissolving them: but in 
the latter case a new cortes mu.st sit within three 
months. The king appoints the prcMdenl and 
vice-president of the senate from memK-rs of the 
senate only. The kirn; and ea< h of the legislative 
chamlwrs can take tlie iiiiti;iii\e in the laws. — 
The constitution of June 30, 1870. further enacu 
that the king is inviolable, but his ministen are 
resix)nsible, and that all his decries must be 
countersigned by one of them. The cortes must 
approve his marriage before ho can contract it, 
and the king can not marry any oiu- cv( ludi d by 
law from the succession to the crown. Should 
the lines of the legitimate descendants of Alfonso 
XIT. become extinct, the succession shall bo in 
this order: tirst to his nisiers ; next tu hisi aunt, 
and her Intimate descendants: and next to his 
uncles, the brothers of Ferdiniindo VII., " unle?i8 
Ihey have been excluded. ' If all the lines l>ctome 
extinct, " the nation will eb ^t it ^ monart h." — The 
executive jK)wer is venter], umlir the king, in a 
council of ministers of nine members. F. M. 

— II. AdmiHtstrntire Organization. The admin- 
istraiiou h:is bei-n enlln-ly remo<icIed since 1888: 
ceutraliz4ilion has given place to M-lf goremmfnt. 
The govemnicni, the provindal aasemltUes and 
the mimlcipalitics {n^untamienfoH constitute the 
tlin I dc;;rees of the a<lministrniiun. Tlie gr)Tern 
mcnt, in conjunction with the cortes, administers 
and executes the laws. The provindal assemblies 
liave within tli. ir j insdiction bonevolrnt institu- 
tions, prisons, education, ruads, canaht; they iutre 
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thr initiative in all prnjerts of public utility with- 
in ttieir respective boundaries. The muoicipali- 
tka. witb 1h$h jma» tf aiwrffftw. Imvtt within 
their juristiiction the trihtiimlH of the jii»iticcs of 
tilt* jH-acf, ilw rolli-gis und fri-v univcrsiiii-s, aiid 
the levying of taxes; and are really sovereijfns 
within till' linjits fixwl l)y the hiw. — The constitu- 
tion of IfifiQ hiLH defined the^^e ItniilH by regulating 
the laws creating these different bodies, aocwd- 
ing to the following principles. 1. the govern- 
nent and management of the local affairs of the 
province by local provincial corpomtiuns; 2. pul>- 
lidty o( the aesdoos of each corporation; 8, the 
pttbHeatlon of budgets, fliuuidal management, and 
the nn>st important dwisious; 4. intt rfi rence by 
the king, or, in default of the king, by the corles, 
to prevent the provincial and municipal wasi m 
blics fn)m exrcciliii^j thc-ir i^owrrs, to the pn jmlii i' 
•of general and permanent iutereiil3; 6, veriflcaliun | 
•of their resourcea arMng from taxation, to prevent I 
the provinces and the municipnlif ies from cominir 
into upposiition with the financial syittem of the i 
state. — Municipal assemblies, elected by unlver- 
«il su (Tragi", and who^e coiiix ilorv di et tlii! alrjililc. 
pn-vinu>ily appointed by tlie governors or tiio liing, 
may f<>iahlLsh hospitals, almshouses, lying-in-hos> 
pitaU and collejre^, and regulate everything capa- 
ble of conlrilMiting to the xcientitic, indu.strial and 
progreMlve movement of the locality. — The pro- 
▼Indal aasemhlies form a species of congress. 
Provinces, whose population doca not exceed 
l.W.tXW inhabitants, have Iwenly-llvc .l( |iuties. and 
•one more fur each 10,000, up t<> :ioo.iKH), those , 
which reach this figure have fony ili puties, and 
an (iiMilii>nal one fur i ^ t ry "irLtKMI iiilial>itaiit>^; 
those which have 300,U0U iuhabitauts have forty- | 
eight deputies, and an additional one for every | 
.'jO (MX) Inhiiliiiants. Permanent provinc ial ci^n 
miii!>ion.<i are chtmn fn>m thoe tis-scmblieN, and 
Tenewed every year. Provincial assentblies hold 
two sesMOMs, one in the month of .Vprii. and the 
-other in Novemlier, to rei;uhite and diM.'U."« the 
budget, to balance the preeeiling budget, and to 
IH'rform all arts within iht ir competence. The 
l)ermauent cuuuniiiiiion has charge of the execu- 
tkm of the deciaiou of the assembly, decides 
urgent questions which may ari!«e in the interval 
•ct the sessions, on condition that these decisions 
aball be submitted to the approval of the provin- 
cial a.<t8embiy at its earliest meeting. The pro- 
vincial assemblies, as well as th« municipal cotm- 
ciU, can exen isr tht ir fuiutions only XMtliin the 
precise limits a-sHigned them by the laws. The 1 
wants of each province, not within the exclusive 
jtin<"lirtion of the state, are reyrulaletl by the pro- 
vincial aH-Hcmblics. Thot»c which are special to 
each mialeipality are withfai the jurisdiction of 
the nmnieipal eount ils. — Political fpu-siioiis are 
forbidtlen to the two aiiHemblie<«. Consequently, 
llic government baa a representative in each prov- 
ince, ilu fin'l ijorrruor. to previ ni tip- niunieipal 
and provincial ni«f>emblies fmm f.\cr»('iling their 
powerw. This functitmary. esncntially poHtlral, 
.mad liable to be removed by the gorerainent, auper- 



vises, in its name, the exet-ution of the laws, and 
presides over the provincial assemblies, lie has 
power to suspend their deidrioaa, readeriBf , at 

the siune time, an account of his acts \u the gov- 
ernment, which, on the ailvice of the council of 
slate, confirms or rejei-ts hisdeereesof su!«{K>usion. 
The civil governor hits, within bin splnre of action, 
political affairn, the public safety, the postal serv- 
ice and ti-legniphs, economic establishments (agri" 
cultural, industrial, commercial and others), cus- 
tom house gimrds for the prevention of fraud, the 
civil guard for the protection of ixfrson*. and the 
inspectors chaiged with the maintenance of pubUo 
order. We thus see that in the civil order no 
fiineiioiiary hasso nun h powi r and resjMinsibility 
as the governor. — There are in Spain 9,801 mu- 
nicipal districts, with an equal number of oonn- 
cils. Thrri' are as many yimviiK ial asM-mblies as 
provinces, with the exii'piiuuof the Basque prov- 
inces, which. In virtue of thdr /Wrae (frandiises), 
Imveagenenil ass<'ni!ily that i-' n in-\ved every three 
years. These J'lurm wvw coniirnied in at 
first by the general-in-chief.Raldomero l->[)artero. 
prince of Verirara aft> r\\ ard by tin national cortes. 
Tlx y (ilie /'/' r<<.<i, or franchi*«es) consist in the ex- 
emption from iwrsonal tax. from thi' toboocomo* 
nopoly and from stamped paper. They com^wn- 
sate for the exemption from customs Ity a vobin 
tary gift of three million.<t of reals each year, for 
everything which these provinces import or ex- 
portwHhont being subject to governmental impec- 
tion. — Navarre also pov-t-^i - francld^--^ { r<i.*) 
which were limited by the law of Aug. 16, 1541 
since that year this province is sabject, nkcothers. 
to a din ri tax. — Oni- of tin- most ini]><'rtant priv- 
ileges enjoyetl by tl»e iioMjue provinces is the 
exemption from romtaiy service. But, when the 
( "untry h.as to carry on a natioiKil war, tin y arc 
obliged to furuihh a divi>ion, arim ti and c<ptipped 
at their own expense, to defend the honor of the 
Spanish flag, which they di«l in the African war 
an«I theC'iilian ex|»< <lition — Public educ ation, in 
so far as it rc-lal«-s not only to di inentary instruc- 
tion but to middle-cbiss schools, is placed entirely 
in chjirge of the umnici|>al councils and the pro- 
vincial assemblies. It is true that the law rcipures 
conditions of fitness for the masters and profes- 
sors, but it is the assemblies whicli pay them. The 
state reserves to itself the univi r^iiii s, the high 
schools and special schoob, without prejudice to 
establishments of the same kind, foutided to com- 

jxte witli Iliovi- of the state. Iiy virtiieof fretalom 

of iustrucliou. The clergy ntaiulaiu semiuarios 
for the instruction of young men intended for the 

prlesihiMKl. — III. Judicial Orffaniznti'U. The 
judicuil organization corresponds to the require- 
ments of civil and criminal Justice. Its tribunals 

are class!fi«'<l as follows: 1, municipal Iribtuuils, or 
justici-sof thepeacf. 2. tribunals ot the lirst rts^rt; 
8, courtsof appeal; 4, supremecourt leonrt of cas- 
sation), .lusticfs of (he iH'ace are intnistfHl with 
all rciristers of the civil state and of n>arriag<-s. 
F irnii rly, marriage w»u< r.velusively canoidcal, 
and could only be contracted Utfore the priest of 
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Mm paitoh and witnesses. The proolaTnation of 
civil liberty has authorized civil marriage con- 
tracted befori; the municipal officer, leaving to 
Ciitliolic couples (1k' v'\ j,h\ of ( (itiviTlinii the civil 
eoutracl into u Nacraim ui lU the church. Disputes 
of voluntary jurisdiction UP' hroiight In the first 
instance before Justices of the peacf, irhose duty 
it is to conciliate tlie litigants. No case can he 
hrought Ijoforo the tribunals without having been 
submitted previously to the tribuaol of coucUia- 
tion. Judges of courts of first Tfsort decide all 
dvll and criminal question'^. CKncniiiii;: wliich 
they pruaounce decisions, supported by reasons 
and considerations. Audienee$ are courts of ap- 
pt ji!, Ih ff.rc wliirh art- lirouirlit tlie decisiuiis ami 
sentences uf the lower tribunal, and which have 
to pvonounoe opinions in crimfnal eases. Tlie 
supremo court of ju--lirc, nr cniirt of casual ion, dc 
Cides questions of jurisdii-tiun, apiHals in cassi- 
tinn, and abuses of power; and fixes the mnunon 
law of the land l>v its dcciMoiis, publi-licd in ihi- 
official jourual of the government. Tiieiv are fif- 
teen n w(ii«»ef« (courts of appeal;. 548 tribunals of 
the first rt'sort, and as many of justices of the 
peace as there arc »liHi ricts administered by olotdtn. 
— Individual rights being incompatible witli tlie 
policy of prevention, it was nccesMint' to replace 
the latter by the repressive system, whiclj can 
only be properly e.xercitiid by trilmiinls to insure 
all the certainty and publicity which the legal 
praoeedingB and the judicial decisions ivquin 
Tlic I ii L'anic law of the triliunuls, vntcd by tlic 
constituent cortes, in establishing a new sy&tem, 
the syatem of the manicipal trlbnoals, courts of 
invf stigation, c«)urts of apportionnnnt, courts of 
appeal, and the supremo court, separated the mag- 
Istraey of the bench from that of the public prose- 
cutor, by conferring permanence of tenurr t<n the 
former. The progn^^sof juridical sciemc and the 
organization of justice in other countries rendered 
thi.s classifiiatinii and this distinction between 
magisterial fuiutions neccs-sary. Every judicial 
sentence muHt be pronounced in ojH'n court. 
Trial by jurj' exists in Spain. — The court of 
accounts, whose memlicrs are chosen by the cor- 
tes, is charge<l with auditing the accounts of 
the state, the provinces and municipal districts, 
when the amount reaches a given sum. This 
court is placed under the supervisiun and in 
spectinn of the two legislative amcmblics, and 
no depnty or senator can he n member of ft. 
•Turi-dirti'in iji ciisc ()f di-pnl' •< b' twccn the ad- 
minis! ration and private iH.-rHous, formerly be- 
kmged to the provtncial coandli and the counofl 
of state; It belomrs now to flu- authority of the^M 
dieMft, and to the fourth cliaml»er of the supreme 
court of jusiiciv — The army is subject to a spi-- 
ciul jiirisdirtion for offens<'s and niisilcmeanors 
committed by the accused in Uieir military capac- 
ity. Jurisdiction U longs, according to the case, 
either to a council of war. or to tlto supreme 
council. — The tribunal of the r»»f/i takes cogni- 
sance of all ecrlfsia.'Jtical or religious c)is«>8 which 
coooera Oithoiics or mioiatan of wocahip. — IV. 



Eedmagtkal Orrfnnitatitm. The erclcsia«fTcal on 
gunization consists of the paiHil nuncio, who is not 
only the representative of the holy see, but a]B» 
president of the tribunal of tlic rota, the archbisji- 
op and bishops, clmplcrs and parishes. The arch- 
bishops of Spain an; nine in numl>er. The arch- 
bitihop of Toledo is considered jirimate of ihe 
church. The transniarine province* have two 
arcbbtshops, one at Stuitiago de Cuba (Havana), 
and the other at Manilla (Philippine islands). The 
peninsula has forty-four suffragan bi>ihop#i, Cuba 
; two, Porto Rico one. and the Philippines four. 

IEcclcsiaattcal admiuistration is the only one which 
does not oormpond to the dvil divisions of tho 
( iMiaf y ; it lias retained its ancient lioundariesi. 
Certain provinces contain three or four biathope;. 
on the other hand, there are provinces which form 
parts of si vcral bishopries, and ccrtjiin bishoprics 
liave parishes in four, live and eveu eight different 
provinces. The number <rf parishes Is 19.897 in 
Spain, and 003 in the transmarine pnivinccs. ft], 
together, 20,000 i>arishes. According to itie new 
concordat, dght bishoprics were suppresM^^. and 
two created, one at Madrid, the other at Ciudad 
Kcjil. — The budget of public worship amouuis lo 
about fifty miUionH of francs. The cortes. with 
the view of reconciling the interests of the treas- 
ury with the wants of the church, ('ecided that 
the munici|mliiies and the provincial deputations 
shoidd bear a part of the expenditures for wor- 
ship and the salaries of clergyniiin ; the state con- 
tribtited its share by an annual subsidy of thirty 
millions of francs. The ecclesiastical expendi- 
tures In each parish are not to exceed 9 fr. 80 cent, 
for ' acli inhabitant. Wlien this stun isexceedtxl. 
the state pays the dillereucc. — The chapters ore 
organlaed hi the following manner : a dean, fimr 
canons in office, ft greater or less number of canon* 
freely elected by the crown, the ihijx" or tiie prel- 
ates, and, finally, beneficed canons appointed lit 
each catliednil according to the uct-ds of worship. 
The seminaries for the higher education of the 
clergy are supported by the chapters. There ar» 
religious corporations in Spain devoted exclusively 
to civil education ; such are the Kiiet>lapian Fa- 
thers. — The clergy enjoy the some political lighta 
as other citizens. Priests may express thdr ideaa 
freely, by speech or through the press, may tdM 
part in all as.sociations, and vote in the eltt toral 
colleges. If guilty of any misdemeanor, they are- 
tried In aocordance with the provlslonB of the 
p<'nal code ; offenses against canonical rules arc 
tried by prelates. The state does not interfere in 
nSmin of the chorch, except when they are of n 
nature to affert pviblie tranipiillity anrl with a view- 
to the legitimate defense of national institutions. 
The constituent cortes of 1869 subjected eccksiaa 
tic s to the f)afh which is considered a condition 
preliuiinary to the payment of the salaries assigned 
them lis public functiontiries. The clergy not 
wishing, in the great majority of c«ses, to sutimit 
to this formality, the payment of Ihesiio ecclesia»- 
ti( al salaries was sus|>ended. Accordiu^ to the 
terms of the new law on the daigy and wonUp^ 
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tbt oath of all^anoe to the fQndmmental law of 
the fc^wfi***!* dcdved neccwary. 

— V. Public Chnrity. Fnmi n'mote niros naRWF- 
<NW InatUutioDS. cstablislii-d and maintained bj 
OirMan charily, exfated fn tlw peninsula. Id 

thethinrfntti n nniry tlif kniirhLs of the onler «>f 
flC SWOKS bad lioapitttls fur the pilgrims viiuUng 
tbe apoetlO'iMitron of Spain, and the llm monks 
«!i-iix'n<ed a irfiiiTmis JnwiiitHHty. I-ater, alms 
luul rich Icgiicie^ tumisbed the mcaiu of found- 
ing great hospitals, which tbe bisbups auppovted 
ao frwiy with tbeir revenues that these n-venues 
could be considered aj* savingn bankn for the i)oor. 
At pres«'nt. charity is regulated in S|ialn hjr the 
law of June 20, 1849. supplemented bj gencnd 
regulation. Charity is considered ta public when 
it is «up|Kirtfil by tlie n venucH i>f the j^tate or tbe 
product of taxation, and aa private when it is 
carried on exclnriTely at the expense of founda- 
tion*. — Pulilic cHlablishments are cla'N.'-eil as gt-n 
«ral, departmental and communal. General e«- 
tatiliflhments are those for the insane, deaf mutes, 
the blind, and the Incurable. The law puts h<>"< 
pitak, bouaes of refuge, lying-in bospilaU and 
fouBdling hoapilab in charge of tlw departments; 
and *mall lio-|>itals, provi-i mul nlinshou^es, nm- 
bulanec!*, domic iliary aitl au«l a-sylums in charge 
4>f the communes. According to the law of June 
90, 1849, the slate is nliliged to support nf 1< ast 
two hOHpitals for the blind, two («ir deaf mules, 
«nd eighteen for incumbles and the inlirm old. — 
The general direction of public charity belonga to 
the ministry of tbe interior (d« gttbtruaeion); it is 
exercised through tbe agency c»f tbe govemon 
^prefects) and councils of prorincial and cotuinu- 
ml eharfty. At Madrid there Is a central general 

council. The di pintmental and local couik ils 
snperriso tho adouuistration of hospitals, public 
aa well as priTate, and report violalloDS of the 

law to the govemon^. It is their dutj toaudlt the 
annual accounts and budgets, and provide for 
defleita in ease of necessity. — PriTate aa well as 

pubtie « ]i!iritnbli' institutions are siibj<>cl tOSUcli 
visits as tliu president of tbe central council or tbe 
^▼emor may pnwribc. They are obliged to re- 
port their e<"ononiie ( oinHtion, ajid all pap<Ts and 
documents wlii( li euurt rn Iht ir administration, 

• Th«' luitintial rhurrh of Sjmin i« the Itoman Catluilir, nnd 

tll« wIkiI, («il<lllllt|<in of tfl.' lv]tli.'<UiIll. »i1h ll)<- rXi . (.liull 111' 

fttxiut Kl.un ji,T-ii>-. ;tiltii r'' til \\f f i!!h A> ' '>rilmi; l<i 

«rtii:li- twi-Ur iif tilt' coM.illiitloiL irf is;i, I fi -!i i> I - I. [ , li. •• V ..f 
wor«tiip li iilliiwi il t<i l*r<>t< »»aiiti«; liiil it ba- tu !»<■ • iitiri ly in 
jirivat.'. «11 [tiiblii- iiniiKiiiio nu iilK of tbe Minit- b« iiii{ ftrirtly 
furhiddiii. Tbo ciiii^litnlitin likcwim- 1 nnrl^i ttml " the ii'illiia 
bind* iim If to initliiiuiii tbe worship an<l iiiliii-<t<TK of the 
H"fn«n «'iitbi«llc ri li.:i>iii." Koolntioiio "f furiinT IcuiiiU. 
itvp tM«lii «, n<ir n in ih'- c«nif>titu!i<in of IKTrt. x-itlcd 

thai Ihi- cliTKy nf Ihf <»t.'ihli-lii <l rhtirrb an* to bi- niaiii- 
taincil Itv tbe »t;itc. Amirilin;; to oWc ial n-Uimo laiil Ixcfore 
tlv r«iii<-!i in Jujy. IHTi», tbi- mniibtT <if |ilace» of Wiir»hip 
aiwl »f b'-olii of Simniob PrtJl<i'tnnl» vn-tv folloWK : llffr- 
ltu«r plactwof wnrvbip: iilnrty iicbaolt, with >'nn>ll>><I 
BMnbrn, and 8 Oi» ntundanu at Msrvies on Sunday* at the 
vaHoo* ctepeto; a.000 chiidica. Thit poMwt wcgjw Frate** 
taat«diiC8(isa.-P X. 



Bishops have also the rigfal of Tisiting institu 

tions of charity in their diocc-ses. and of reporting 
such obsenratious to the governors or to the cen- 
tral council as theee Tisits suggest to them. >- The 

functions of the cotnininefs of a>ln\inislreliOD 
and of the councils of bupen'iaion of charitahle 
institatioBS are performed gratnitoaBly. enept 

those <if tlie sirretary There are also commit- 
I leeii of ladies for foundling hospitals and lying in 
hoepltaK and brotherhoods for the a&sbtaoce of 
the i>oor. — The n'sources of in<-titiitioiis ..f ( bar- 
i ity consist of the revenues from lluir property; 
ami when these are sold, i>f liie interest on slate 
IkhuIs, a-s well as alm~, jrifls, legacies, eolicctions 
I and i^nints voted iu the general budgets, deiiart- 
mental as well as oommaiial. The goremment 
has the right to create or suppresa institutions of 
charity, but only after having taken the advice of 
1 the eonimittee of supervision of the deparlmeut, 
I of the central council and the council of suite. 
There is reason to believe that the sum employed 
by private charllj greatly excee«ls ilie ini.i] of 
I public charity. Count uk IUtauia. 

— VI. PnhJie In»tnieiu»t. Spain attracttil attcii 
tion, in tbe middle ages, by ber love for the oci- 
enoea, and the st i e c e aa with which thej were cultl- 
vate<l in her ancient uiii \ > rsitit s. Salamaiu a was, 
with Paris, (►.\ford ami Huulojjne, one of the great 
lights of Christian eivilizjitiou. l iiivi rsities ron» 
stitufi <l. ill Spain, a spei it * cf -( irutitie and liter- 
ary muiiic i|>alities, us tlie guilds did industrial 
and oommert iai niunidpalities. Kings founded 
some, enduweil others, protected all, recompens- 
ing with a liberal hand thebr masten and d(x:tors, 
and placing them by honorable (irivilcges iu the 
same rank with the nobilitj. In conaequence of 
the powerful itifltienee of the court of Rome and 

' the e« ]al and great honor and i>rntii atlarhini,' to 
ecclesiastical studies, iutitruclioo bad fallen into 
tbe hands of the clergy, and, in the collation of 
academic graih's, the jiontitUal auiboriiy was on 
a level with that of the king. At tbe period of 
the pditical ngeneratloa of Bpaln, tlie govern* 
inent undertook tbf scrtilaii/ation of stuilii-s. by 

I o)>euing tbe universities to modern science-!*, and 
appointing lay pn)fes(inr8. Tbe bishops, norer- 

' thelevs. retained nn indirect right of interference, 

I as iruanlians of the purity of the faith and of 
L.'oo(l nM>rals. — There are three grades of in* 
structitin : primary, iuterraediate. and ac*adera- 
ic insirucli(»n. The tirsl is supjumetl mainly 
by the ajfunUimitntat (municlpulities). which are 
obligi-d to supiHirt one or more scIkmUs for boys 
and girls, in proiK)rtion to their po|)ulation and 
resources. Every ngi;lomeration of is rsons. eon* 

I sisting of more than .>04)h<iu Is, must have a school 
for Iwys completely orpi!uxe<l, and a school for 
L'irls. Tliost^ whit ii i|o iimI reach this nundierare 
grouped together to form a district, proviiled with 
an elementary sdiool. Tbe goTemraent devotee 
a ceiiain sum each year to aid poor niuiiiripalliit s. 
The law declares as "civilly obligatory ' the »«</rai 
rft^ir of perenta, guardians and tntsteei to giv« 
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their diildreu or their wards prinuuy instruction 
from the age of six to nine yeaf*. <iliMKliig the 

alcadcs or mnyorH to >u'e tn thli^. Ordiiiarilj* in- 
struction is ]>aid for ; it is gratuitous only for the 
ditldren of parents too poor to pay ttie small fee 
churired. No one m;iy ptTform lln" dtiiics of 
teacbur without having ohlaim-tl a iliploum given 
by the pivcniiiifiit on rcft'iviug specific guanin- 
trcs of cupucity and inoralily ; this applies also to 
l)rivute schools. The law favors the establish- 
ment of asylums {p»irriUoit) and iu.stilutions for 
the blind, and for deal mutes. — In 1807 there 
were about 22.000 public schools (Including 1.021 
schools for adults and 282 asylum-s), with more 
than 1,200,000 pupils ; and 4,318 private schools, 
wtlh 198,M8 pupils. Of these 1,400.000 pnflSto, 
then were 850,000 boys and more thai) ri.~o.000 
girls. In 1872 Spain bad, fur primary iusiructiou, 
§4,144 public and 4.188 private srbools, fonning 
a total of 28.8:32. atlcndetl by 1.42r>,3a9 pupils of 
boili .>.e.\cH, u>M>ut 9.1 ixTccnI. of the inhubitimts. 
— Intermediate instruction is given in institutes 
founded in cju-h rni iial of a pn>vincc, and in 
every other city which has obtaiiitnl the authori- 
zation of the central power to establish such an in- 
stitution. Them; cities must have shown the con- 
Tenience and feasibility of founding such an insti- 
tute, and that they have satisfied the laws relating 
to primacy instruction. There are also institutes 
founded and directed by private persons, accord- 
ing to the law s and regulations of tlie state, for 
this degree of instruction. The following figures 
are offldal. The number of students In the six t y - 
five colleges and institutes wen-: in ISfio-r., lO.UJ-l; 
1866-7, 6.6ti8; 1867-«, 6,385; in private institutions, 
dtiring the same years : 18,576, 18.885. 18.908 pu- 
pils; home instruction was enjoy< d by 2. nit.'. 1 ,936, 
8,410 pupils. Secondary iuslructiou lias forty -six 
offlcisl and a great number of free establishments, 
w^ilh 20 000 stii'lents. — Academic studies are pur- 
sued ill the universities under the immediate di- 
rection of the deans and rectors appointed by the 
head of the state. There are ten universities in 
i^iwin — an excessive numlxT. diflicuU to reduce, 
because each finds certaiu good means of self- 
defense, either in its past glories, or its distance 
f^iom every other literary centre; in the number of 
pe<»ple who surround and fre«iuent them, or in the 
wishes of the cities in which they are situated, 
and which consider them as property belonging to 
thein and \vlii< h can not Im- removed without in- 
justice. Each of the universities has a number 
of faculties; that of Madrid, In the centre of the 
couniry, ihc.fir^t in Sj^ain in di;:iiity and splendor, 
has them all . it alone is al)ie to continue or extend 
studies which qualify one for the degree of doc- 
tor. University studies are pursued only in state 
institutions. The whole number of siiiiients was, 
in lHr.6, m.^M.-i; in ]^'u. only 12. KM; in 1868. 
12.2G9. In 1HT2. 12.2r>9 students rweivcd mntric 
ulation in tlie uni vrrsiliis of the state. — Tht re 
are, Ix '-iilc-i, hi::ber ami professional studies. To 
tla- llr»t iH-long the schools of brid-.n-s and roads, 
of mines, agriculture, industry, fiue arib, diplo- 



macy and the notariado. To the second, those of 
comnteroe, navigatioii, veterinary art, overseem 

(iiinmtrnt de obrm), mechanics (aiHinjiiihrn.-') and 
surveyors; and, finally, there are normal schools. 

— Such is a picture of public instruction in Spain, 
according to the law of Sej)!. 9, 1857. It is com- 
pleted by the protection and tiubsidiesgivin to the 
academies, libraries, archives and mus4-ums. as a 
means of promoting the progress of science. The 
government supports the ten universities and other 
iustitutituis of public utility; the provinces and 
municipalities contribute 1.600.000 reals to the 
maintenance of the archives and Hbmriea. and t» 
the development of higher and profesahmal edu- 
cation. The sixty-three subsidized institntlOBs of 
secondary education cost 7.600.000 reals. The In- 
come from academic dues amounts to 1.200,tVK> 
reals, the rents to 900,000. and the deficits covered 

the provinces and municipalities to 8.400,000- 
reals. The treasury sjiends two million-^ of n als 
iu liubsidies to provincial iustitutious and hpeciai 
schools, as well as for aidilves and libraries.* 

UaNVBL CtHJOBBO. 

— VII. Finances. The constitution of 1880 pro- 
vided, that, in the ten days following the opening 
of the cortes, which takes place Feb. 1 of each 
year, the budgets of n-ceipts and expenditures, 
shall be presented, and that iu no case, and under 
no pretext, shall any payment be made, unless au- 
thorized by law, and onh n d by the minister of 
finance. All the laws relative to public rei eipt^ 
and expenditures are considered as forming a part 

I of the budget, and are ptihli'ihed under the s:im<* 
heading. All the discuKtiions to which it gives- 
rise, and, in general, all the questions in which tb» 
iuterests of ta.x payers are involved, must lie fir<t 
laid before the chamber of deputies, and, iu case 
of dis8gn>emcnt l>ctween it and the senate, th» 
opinion <if the chamber prevails — .\s it may hap- 
|)cn thai the cortes cjm not always di."«us.s and ap- 
prove tlie budget and authorize the oolleciinn of 
taxes, either on account of the numerical insuffi - 
ciency of the deputies present, or in consequence 
of the closing of the legislative session, or foraay 
other cause dependent on circumstances, the con- 

* It wni> found, nt the Kirneml oensiu of 1880, tiMt of the 
total |Mi|><ilution of tlic kittiitlom, Utere weiv S,-ll'l,015 men 
luid Ti5,uus wonioii ubU^ to rcail and write; 319,604 men aaA 
women able to rtaU, but not to write: ud ibualltte 
tvfit. apwMd of 8^000,000 men and tjVnfiBO wosmh, cbSM 
•it-ltber read nor writ*. Attbepi«c«dia|ieaasas.af IMI,tbe 
latal muBbsr of pemmi of both sese*. able to wriie^ wa» 
DaaadtobommMm than l,ttIJIOI, while tiie talil Bnwlwr 
•Mo to rend was onljr 1 JBRiMl er fioaaUMbij Im tfeSB «ae- 
flfUi of ttao popnlfliloQ.— In ISA tbsro were sialad to k» 
as,MO aehools In Spola fbr priSMrr edacsdoa. wtth l,tltjti^ 
pnpili. lllddte<lasoedaai^ii||H«nlaflftr-cightp«blle 
collegco, by 797 ino ft o M ts, to iMtt inplk. la jiit rt— 
rdacnttoa tbo moet wmwimbio fmlarolstholsifsaaBibM 
of law eaidsBts. nwely. WialHW SOi dirided saiaaKim 
farnltii!*. 1lMiswii«.atthstdats,MAindlleiflf llMMM 
and piiiio»oph]r,wfthS4itateta$senBfceaItfeaof Mienci^ 
with 141; four famldce of pbannie^, wfth 544; 9tm twcA- 
tl<ii of mcdirinc with l.TiB ; and viz facultlee of ih<«l<«]r« 
wlUi Ktiiilfnix— in all, C.lSl frtndrnu. The exprodltaro* 
for pnblir educiitioQ by tbo irovfrnin« nt atnountt^. on Uw 
avenj^! uf Um lust /cars, to »Uu:r 1«m Uum £aso,OUU. - F. M. 
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•titaent cortcs have decided, that, if deputies and 
■enston. having met togetherattheplKeappofiited 

by the coiisliluliMii, m u'lcc t to vole the taxes, the 
receipts aad expcoditurcii bhall be made in accord- 
ance with the coodltknu catablldied bjr the tvudget 
of the precedint' ymr — TIih pr(>vi--ion li;i>i l>i < ii 
criticified. Many tiiiak that it dci:>truys the cun- 
stltutkmal principle, accordiag to wliich no one is 
obliged to pay a tax not voted by the eortc;. or 
the collection of which docs not take plaee aecunl- 
ing to the forma prescribed by hiw. "According 
to the same principle, every public fuoctionary. 
who 8eel(.s to exact or exacts {wj'mcntof a tax not 
regularly authorized, is liable to the punlnhment 
provided for illegal exactions." There arc also 
persons who consider this provision contrary to 
the rights of le;:iH|ntivc |>owcr. But on examin- 
ing the question dispassionately, it is clear that 
this article is simply a complement of the funda- 
menial law. atul is applicable only in ca-i s, n ally 
very rare, iu which the cortcs ix>uld not or would 
not vote the taxes and authorize their payment. 
In other '.voriK, it is a law <lictatc<l by forcsiglit, 
a conditiotuil law, to meet cases iu which the arti- 
cle of the constitution in question can not be car- 
ried out. It is in no way oppo-td to the prcroira 
tivesof thecortes; its action i^ to avoid cuntinuing 
politlctl puties in power iudcti ail « ly ; it establuihes 
merely a common rule for the administration, the 
government and the C4>untry, so that these three 
moral powers may always continue living anil 
active. Tlie administnuion makes it.s action felt 
tn all parts of the social biHly, the government 
siiIH-rvi-. s all, ami the country pursius its lalntrs, 
tnutting coDlideutly in the public jHtwers. — Hut 
to return to the bod^^ret. Each* min i>t i y fl xcs t he 
bud/^'ct of the ( Xpeiiiliiures of its own ilt |i;irlnicnl. 
and prusents it tu the miuihter of tiuauces, who 
•lone has authority to lay it before the cories, ac 
companied by a stateMH-nt of the receipi-, that is 
to say, the means of uuet ing all obliguiiuu^. Ttie 
budget fa divided into two {mriM : theorrfiiMirvand 
the (Ttniordin.tn/. Tlie lir-t in( ludes the expeo'll- 
ture» ami ri < eipts which have a jK-rmunent ciiar- 
acter, though their amount may lie variable. The 
second iuchidcrs the transient or temporary receipts 
and expenditures. They are both divided Into 
cliaplers, comprising all accounts of tlie same na- 
ture, and then divitled into as many headings as 
are necessar)* for the determination of all details. 
As regards the budget, there are general and con 
Btaot rules, sanctioned by time and by the laws : 
1, the government ran neither suppivaa nor modify 
the receipts voted by parliament, nordccree new 
oDCs; 2, it can not apply funds to ray other u>v 
tSum that determined by the law ; 8. the budget 
extends over one y< ir. from .Inly 1 to Jtme in 
elusive; accounts remain open for the following 
fix montha, for final settlement, for the cnlkfiion 
of niMslanding suni^. and the evp< nilittiri voted 
for the Kiiid year; 4. in citse it is netessjiry to in< ui 
expenditure for which the legislature has provided 
no credit, mt u lir ti the '-'ini granted Is insulllcicnt, 
the govcrumcui mut>t, iii the former case, ai>k the 



cortes for an extraordinary credit, and, in the lat- 
ter, an additioiul credit, stating the means of cov- 
ering it; 5. if the cortes are not in session, and if 
the expenditure fur which a credit has nut been 
voted baa a character of urgency, the government 
may atithorize it, <m if-- own resp<inslbiiity, either 
liy transferring a credit from one chapter to an- 
other In the section to which the expenditure be- 
longs, after having first informed the financial 
section of the council of state of its action, and 
deliberated upon it in the council of ministers, or 
by an extraorilinary or a supplementary credit, 
covereii (the council of state consenting) by the 
fund of the floating debt of the treasury; 6, the 
government is ohlijped to lay before the cortes, dur- 
ing the first month of the session, a 1)ili approving 
the credits made during their a!>>< nt i ; 7, every 
head of a department, and every functionary, to 
whatever class he may belong. i« responsible to the 
trea'^ury for every amount paid bi yund the ( redil 
granlcil; b, paymcnU arc made every month, after 
the approval of the council of ministera. Beridee 
these financial ndi"s recommended by legislation, 
there are oiherH whose* utility lias Ix-en recognized 
in recent years.and which Imve at present the toret 
of law. Tliey ate tlie fMllowing . 1. in cat h law 
rehitiug to the linaii. I I he sum which the lloal- 
ingdebt of the treasury siiould reacb during the 
year must be indicated in precise manner — It con- 
slitutes, onlinarily. the third of the general budg- 
et; 2, the government should transmit to the court 
of accounts all the dcKinnents drawn up for the 
purpo-e of jtroeuring funds, .so that If the court 
diM ovi rs any illeirality in tliem. it may report '«iich 
irregularity immediately to the cortes; 8, the same 
cotirt has to examine the prmt or grants of credit, 
and give its opinion on tlu ir legality. The min- 
isters are rvsjiousiltle. and arc »ubject to criminal 
prnnccution for any collection of money not an- 
tlmri/ed by the e..rt( s. Kaeli minister orders the 
expenditures of hia own department; but tlie or- 
ders for payment are nude by the minister of 
finance, c\( « pt mi far as concenn the cxjx'nditiires 
of the ministry of war ami marine, considered as 
militar>' Ixxlies. These two ministries are respon- 
sible for all jtaynients unduly made, unless the 
ministry of linant e declares them valid. No court 
can is.-.ne a writ of attachment or an execution on 
f imds of the state, either capital or interest. Every 
stmi due by the state, recc»gnized and auditi-d, the 
|>ayment of which is not demanded for five yeut» 
is confiscated to the benefit of the treasury. 

— There have been no aocountsof the actual pub- 
lic revenue and expenditure of the kingdom pulv 

lislird siiK e the year ISTO 71. but only budget es- 
timates. These diHer, as will be seen from the 
sulijoined tabular statement, giving tite budget 

e>-Iiniati-. of five financ ial p< riiHls. to an i vf'nl 
' h as to allow not even an approxinuite judg- 
ment of the real receipts and dtebutiiemenla. 

I Tie r' irid. i d ace. .unt< of public revenue and 
1 exiaudiiurc published mouUiiy ; but the public 
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accounU have not been approved by parliament 
since 1860-7; and the tribunal de etientat has not 
audited the accounts later than 18fi8-9. Accord- 
ing to official retunifl, the following were the esll- 
vnted revenue and expendiUire tm the flnandal 
jean 1877-88: 







Bspendltuj*. 


im-fi 




;:r..7.vi.iiOo 

T.VI.1T7.WB 

«IMi51,188 
18>,flB0^«>0 


18T8-9 ... 






?»i.eaoi.ns 

78ft.000,000 


IM-t. 







— The following arc the budget wtiniatas for tha 
jaar enduig June 80, l ss3 : 



SInct ts» 890,979,000 

Indirect taxes l(M,40e.O0O 

Cuttomii 115,490.000 

SUmpa aod excise SJ1.RH5.000 

Revenue from uatiiHMil property..... 28,8t!i),'.£^ 

TarioiiK.. ....................... .M...*.......... 21 .TCW.liOfl 

TtotaL T^Wijaa 

KXTESDITtTU. 

Pewtnii. 

Civil list 9.Hno.iinn 

Cortew l.K59,«0 

Public .U bt ..223.0ia.0Nt 

llMieniiiillt'K iind p«Mifiioii.« 47,730.006 

3finUir.v of pr< '^itU-nt of council................. I.loi.fiOU 

MlnMry of toTvign ■flhiw..., .................... S.5W.9O0 

Minixtry of JiiBticc . ...............m........... 6I.0tB.07S 

Miniinry of war lai.iTJ.riH) 

Ministry of marine 3f.. r.':.3i,»r) 

Mlnli«trv ..r ;i;!i rior 4.', i 

MinL-lry of public works 9ti.lir.IOn ! 

mnlnfry of flnnncv ..... .. aO,."s;ii.'.« I 

Bole nioiH^lfe* liM.l»7.K75 

yarious.... ..... ... „ wa..v» 



— Tlic mini<ter of flnance declarefl, in presenting 
the budget for 1871-2. that the state was " on the 
▼erge of bankruptcy," from which it could be 

saved only " liy thi- nio^t strenuous im rtions, de- 
voted both to raise the revenue, by the inipu^iiiuu 
of new taxea and othcrwiro, and to depress the 
cxpcii'liHirc to the low f p i^-ihle point." The 
latter reconuncudatiuu hu.s in recent years become 
diflDcuU of execution, on account of the large ex- 
penditure c<inuertc<l Mrith the civil \v:ir. In tin- 
budget for lSTO-71 the e<»tof the war department 
waseatiniatLtlat €4,T:K).:{21, while it was set down 
in at iW.S^lo.OOd, 1m ing iilx.nt one half of 

the total revenue w liich it was »'.\|)ti ted would he 
ruiaed. But the anny < \j» luiiiurc fell again to 
under five millions in the bu<li;< t of 1877-8, and 
remained the same in the l>u(ii;r tH of iSiS-^iS. 
Although in 1881 -2 the hutk't l r^tinmte of tlie 
n- venue was JLSI.S^.UOO, and the expenditure 
f 31 ,906,000. still, as in previous yrars, there was 
a l:iri;e d' ticil, and in Otii.lti r, I'-'Sl, the minister 
of finance spoke in Mtroug terms of the misman- 
agement of his prederewiors. and proposed a new 
ba«-is of flnan< ial jhlinini^tration, liy which to n r 
tify pa^ dcflcieucie^> and t>ccuru a eurplu:^ iu the 



future. He proposed, as seen above, a budget for 
11383-3, with a revenue of 782,997,22.5 peseta*, and 
an expenditure of 782,689,250 pe^eta-s. Efforts 
were made again, in preparing the budget for 
1888-4, to adopt extnundinary means to ineiCMe 
the revenue, but without suti.^ factory WSOlta.— 
The krge and constantly hicreasing annual dafl- 
dti, dating firom the reign of Qtwen babd. were 
cov(>rc(l, partly by loans, partly by extraordinary 
taxation (sucli as " exemptions from military serv- 
ice," flgnrlng fn the tmdget of 1874-8), and partly 
by the wile of iiatiMiia! properly, formerly bolon<r- 
ing to churches, convents and monabterics. — The 
follow iug is a statement of the I^MUiiih debt on 



a«^U 1, 1881: 

a p«r eaat. eoBsoUdated, das to United StstM i,ooo.a09 
S eoBMilidated, due to Oenairk.... 8.ao.aw 

1 catenialdcbt.... *jmja*ja» 

1 " Intemsl debt »jm,m,m 

1 ** beads inscribed ia Csvor of eoipo> 

latloM Mfltt/M 

1 " iMBdsUueribediBtsvareteie^Er* HMMOi 
3 " beads for pablle works...... — ... Kjmjon 



» « sabveadoos to ftUwsjrs m4Mjm 

Old dsMs eonifsrt lb lo fane ta iUBMlltsresate. »MMim 

^ per cm. mMtjm 
1 bais . mm 

AneetS 9.S87.S9B 

8 per cent ■eetHisset g—rsiilsi.^.......— . t.V6.**\S<0 

Total ia.5cn.SJ7,576 

— In a report of the government of the king Al- 
fonso XXL, dated July, 1875, It was suited that 
none of the national creditors OOUld hope to be 
sjitislied " without having recourse to credit ojv- 
enition-s at an enormous rale of interest, which in 
a .-ihort time doubles the original debt." By a 
com|)licated prixress of conveniiou. arrangi-d io 
1881-3, the ^nulous classes of Spanish debt are 
to be converted into "new 4 per cents," where- 
by the actual capital will probably be rc«luced 
to £338,000.000, bearing an annual charge of 
£0,500,000, equal to about lis. per head of tha 
population. In addition to this, the itate haa in- 
ciirn (1 ohliimti 'iis in n ^jn'ct to lUeislandof Cuba, 
estimated at over £10,000,000. F. M. 

— YIII. Arm)/ and Xiity. Tlie Spanish amiy 
was composed, in 1874, of 70,000 infimtty. 13.000 
cavalry, 8,000 englneeis, 14,000 artillery: berfdca 

4ii,00() infantry of the reserve, 12.000 cuMom 
hotise cniplnyi's, 12,000 police and 3.(XtO militia of 
tlie Canary islands. In these flgun-s are not in- 
(ludcl the 23,000 to 2t.tXK) men of all arm-* then 
garrisoned in Cuba, liic 3,400 at Port Kico. and 
the ll.tKX) of the I'hilipplna iilands. — The law 
of February, 1873, ou the reorganization of the 
army abolished conwription by lot, and replaced 
it by voluntary rt-cruitmcnt. The recruitment 
takes piuoc in the capitals of the provinces, in pro- 
portions to be llxed annually by a specfad law of 

tin ( 1 1 The voluntary recruit mu>.l not U' leia 
than nineteen nor more than forty years of age. 
The duration of service is two years for a new ra> 

<Tuit, anil ciu- in ca«-e of n enlistment, with a 
cliunce fur the recruit of renuiiuhig for life ia the 
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actiTO Mnj, and eojoying the benefit of pfomo- 
don In Ihe order of merit and aenfority. Yolnii' 
taiyrecrulta reoHve pay amounting to otmpiMI$ 
<1 tnac) per day, payable weekly. The reserve 
(which remahn at home) comprises all young men 
■who, on thf> fip-t of Jamiary nT cjich year, shall 
bare completed their twentieth year. The gor- 
emment may moblUie the reserve forties wtthhi 
the limits of thf provincf to which tlu-y rcsjHH t- 
ivcly belong, by a simple decree of the govern- 
ment: it may also mobilize them in their reflective 
military districts, l)y (li-crcf, w litn the cortcs arc 
not in scsision; but in this case the government 
must Inform tlio assembly as soon as it resumes 
its labors. In all other canes mobili7Jilion can take 
phice only by virtue of a law. — The nquiremeut 
of a certain stature, as a condition for military 
•ervloe, ia abolished in the regular army; it is only 
neccMHTy to riiow that the rmuft Is sttfflciently 
Ktroug and robust in health to form a part of tlie 
military force. Voluntary recruits for the active 
«rmy are exempt from the res e rve. The term of 
wrvicc in the re^Tve is three ycar'^. The fir-t I 
year is spent iu the ranks, to receive niiliiar}- in- 
stnictloin. During the other two years, young 
men t-nrollwl In the reserve may Ik- called t(»nrtive 
eervice, in ease of war, in which contingency a 
law of the oortea is nece<«<(nry. Young men of 
neventeen years may also l>e admitted into the re 
serve, if lin ir phy>i( iil con>titution jKrmits tliem 
to enter the servii e. — Instruction is given to sol- 
diers of the infantry, artillery and engineers, by 
the offlcers of the corps ; but the cavalry must 
pass through training institutions. In each corps 
there are adiooli fmr soldier*, non-conunisiiioned 
^ifflcers. and oflloera. In which they are instructe<l 
In tlieir own duties and in tl>ose nf tlie grade im 
mediately above them. In the iuf aatry cadtts are 
admitted, whom an officer Instructs In the branches 
neceswiry to jmss the examination as suh lieuten 
ants. The places of sub-lieuleoant not filled by 
Boa-oommlasioned officers and cadeta, are reserved 
for the grafluates of the infantry cnllcire at Tole- 
do. Tbe.v.> gRuluales, admitted at the ageuf four- 
teen or fifteen years, remain, after examination, 
three years at sehitn!. then enter the regiments, 
where they jwiss siu i es'^ively, in the rours«,> of six 
nioatha, through all the inferior grades. In-fore 
tbey are appointed sub lieutenants. A similar col- 
lege exists at Valladolid for the cavalry; thegmd- 
uates follow the same course to become comets* 
The artillery has its college at Segovia, the stu- 
dents (who lodge there as in the preceding two) 
reiii;iin fnur ye.irn, at the end of which time they 
become atlcndants of the tcAool of appUcatioit , 
fmm which, after two yvnm, they Imue as Heu 
tenant* of the ciirps. Th'' m Ii.h ! of I'liL'ine- ring 
liat Guadalajara. Applicuula for admission must | 
he from tlxtecn to twenty-five years of age, and 
pfiv* an examination to enter a.s da}' .scholars, ac I 
cunliug to their merit, cither in the preparatory 
ooarae, or in that of the firvt year. After the i 
fiiiir-e of the sii ' ii"! year. tli<i*e not nlre.'irly oc- 
«up3iug that rank arc made »ublieuleuaui8; after 



four years they obtain the grade of lieutenant. 
For the staff sdiool. sIttMted at Madrid, the con- 
dltioiH are nearly the same as for the school of 
engliMeriog. At the end of four years the lieu* 
tenants pass Into the Infantry, tlien into the cav- 
ahy, in nnli-r to familiarize ihemselves during 
lifteen mouthii with all the details and accoimtiii 
they vMt ttie different military estaMlshmenta 
during six m(>iitli<. before retvivinki their fimil 
appoiutment. There is also a coll«-ge at Madrid 
for aspirants to employment in military adndn* 
istration ; the course there l;L«;ts four years. — 
Jiuticc is administered, in the ciuse of soldiers, 
by mOitary councila of war. presided over by 
commanders of corps, or the hxiil governor, ac- 
cording to circimistauces, and comitosetl of six 
mcmlK'rs. The fieuteuce is laid l»efore the cap- 
tain general, who, aided by iiia auditor, afilrnu 
or reverses It; In the latter caaettfareferNd to the 
suprenie tribunal of the army and navy. In the 
case of offlcers, the council is composed of general 
offlcers, and prerided over by the captain general, 
asvi^ted liy the auililor, who doi not, however, 
take part in the deliberations. The head of the 
state decidee In the hut resort, on the advice of the 
supreme tribunal. The sentence may be carrietl 
into immediate execution, and without appeal, if 
it does not involTe logs of employment or tife; 
nevertheli'ss it is always submitted to the approval 
of the chief of the stale. OfTenscK and ordinary 
misdemeanors arc judged by the captain general, 
assisted by his auditor; the case is then presonled to 
the king. Directors general may onler investiga- 
tions agjiinst offKer*; they then present tlie case 
to the king, who decides, with the advice of the 
supreme trlbtinal. The artillery, engineers and 
the military admi 11 i^tr;t! ion have sjjecinl tribunals. 
Besides the auditor and the procurator connected 
with the chief towns of the district, the military 
governors are obliged to consult an assrsvor.*— The 
navy consisted, according to official returns, uf the 
foUowtaig veisela aHoat and under conttmction, 
inl88S: 



Flr-t t ill"" : Oani. 

."i Iri.i)' l.iil Iriu'iited 6<> 

VI M'n-w fn^Hit-i* £9} 

t IMutilk' rit'uim-n).. ...... •..•..•••••••.••••......•M % 

Hrcond Claas : 

6 paddk Rtcamm 19 

11 atMUPcn 39 

% setew usaiparts 4 



• nwsfoifof 8pabi,noffSBiiasdin IHB. after the nedd 
of tbat of Fianee, was OMdlfted as to Iu oisaalsaUoa bjr tab- 
MX]UMt Um bt 1877, llfTS Mid ISBK. Under the new mlKurr 
law, tte anntd fWoea of tlw kingdom ooosUt ; I, of a p«T. 
miui«nt amiy; S, of • flrtt or active rcacrrf; and 8. of a w^- 
ond or MslenUrjr icaenre. All SpanUrdu pnxt the ag)' of 
tweiuy arv liable to be drawn for the pcmiaitrni nniiv. In 
wlik U tlir-y have to spttt thrt-c yi-am ; ihcjr tlM-n pu-- for 
thnv yi-ani Into iho flr-t or active n--<T»<-. anil then fnr A\ 
yt ar^ liitfi tin" WToml ri i>«-n>'. Any one niajr piirrhaH' i x- 
I'liiptinn frftm (i> rvltc l)y ii \>iyiiirnt nf libout fiW*. — Th«" 
ptnut'tli iif the iMTiDJiii' lit :.riiiy nf On- p> iiln.«nla for is><i .1 
il(>wn ill !'t,siil in. II : whil' f r i ii t>,i tlir iiiin)li« r' » itn 
ar,,%?i; Porto Hi, I.. :i.:tlx; ,iui! th< inillipi-tii. -. ID.iltf.. Of 
III.- Ihf.ni'ry tin f iin- IV» lialtaliriin, uikI nf tin- < svnlry 
twi ii'.> f'liir ri i;!iu»iiifi ; c x riirliri' iii- nf iirtllliTy, and tea 
t).i'ri:ii>ii-! (if |>iniii'<'r». Tii>- < '.Ml ^'iiiirtl coovlftaof flfleeii 
ifgtmtrutt, witii ufflcfrv and 14,TS0 wvn. 
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Thinl C\mb : Oon«. 
1 Ironi U'l monitor.................................. S 

8 lluullti;: butifrics 5 

19 wn'W ht«'iiiniTM.......... 3S 

86 vcrvw gunboats.... .. 'M 

\ iflttsas^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: li 

\ ttnw timwiMWt ..............».........«»«..,»..«« 8 

4 pilot MUing veiNto...... .. 

Unclasnlflcd : 

1 rU-AiniT 2 

2 r.'idi't corvettes. 40 
SD >m ij| -cr* w ii nhoaW. ........ 97 

3 turpcdu buaU. 

lai VcsmIi. Total guns S17 

Tbttl bMW poiNr Of eogfaiM. aM»r* 

— The unvy of Spain wa.s manned, in 1879, by 
14,000 S4iilurs, and 7,033 niariues, and commanded 
by one admiral, seven vice and rear admirals, and 
644 commiMiioncd ofllccrs of various praties. The 
navy, Wu Uieariuyj is recruited by coDscriptidu. 
nav«l districts for didfl purpose being formed along 
the coast, among the seafaring i>opiiliitiou. The 
number inscribed on these Duval cooscriptioxi lists 
of men between eighteen and Uiirty years was re- 
jwrted to 5h 7i,<H>() nt the end of Juno. 1S75. — 
IX. JitM/urctt, Truik and Induttrjf. Agriculture 
is the most important bninch of activity in Spain, 
wlit rc there i-s reason to Ix licve thai, of 1(K> inliali 
itjiuis. 75 cultivate the soil. The luud cultivated 
compriM'H 1.150,900 hectares of irrigateil land and 
25,393,687 lirctrtrog not irriirnt. rl. The Bawiue 
provinces timl Xtivarrc refvi>e .ill infonnation on 
lllia subject. It results fn)m these figures, and 
from tbo«e which may be ashigned to the wmxled 
country, that there still remain about ten million 
hectares uixiu which human industry has not yet 
l}een exercised. — The total imports and exports 
of Spain were aa follows, in cadi of the Ave yean 
1W7-81: 



Imports. 



Ex|wrta 



lo..' ;{!ir.HH>,il(H» 

iw» 4*i,;joo.oui> 

im. 



4Btt,MO,eOI) 



}'rM-tajl. 

515.»KI.000 
•»i«.l.*»,0(» 

aiH.uuo.ooo 
MMao.oi» 
sn,>i0,oiM> 



Among the importing roimtrics. Great Britain 
and France btaud lirst; but in exports, the former 
holds the first rank. — The merchant navy of the 

kingdom ronsisti«d, on .Ian. 1, 18.*^!, of 2,23(1 ves- 
»els, of a total burden of 5t>0,12 j ton-, compri«.ing 
847 steamers, of 988,086 tons. At the commence- 
ment of 1S60 there were 6.715 vessils, of 449.436 
tons burden, and nt the conuucncemenl of l&ia 
the numlier of vessels had fallen to 4,840, and the 
total tonnage to 367,790. showing a <lecreii«e in 
the eight years of 1,97.'5 ves^icls. of an aggregate 
burden of M.fiOri tmis. Tin re was an increase in 
tonnage, it will be «een from the preceding flgurcs, 
of 199.885 tons, in the thirteen years from 1868 to 
IS^\. — The length of raiiwaytin Sp lin. on .Tan. 
1, 1680. was G.550 kilometres, or 4.067 English 
miles; and 9.000 Ulometres. or 1.949 English 
miles, were in course of construction. The whole 
of the biNUiLsli railways UJung to private com- 



panies, but nearly all have obtained guarantees, 
or subventions, from the government. During 
the reign of Alfonso alone 2,000 miles of new 
lines have been opened, and 8,000 more were in 
conrse of construction in 1882. —The postoffloe 
carried S.";, 210. 000 letters and po'<t eanls in the 
year lb78. There were 2,593 postuQices on Jon. 
1. 1870. — The length of lines of state telegraphs 
(if Spain, on Jan. 1, 1880, \vas 16,124 kiloiiictri-s. 
or 10.070 English miles, and the length of wire 
40,406 kilometres, or 95,100 EnglMi miles. In 
the year 1880 the total miinber of telegraph me^ 
sages was 2.222.420 ; oue-fourth «)f the whole 
number being international, and one-fifth of tlm 
ri'Umiuing number administrative, di^patrlits — 
X. L<Aouui>. The colonial |>osM:siions of .'^paiu, 
formerly embracing nearly the whole of America, 
arc reduced at present to Cuba. Porto Ri« o and the 
Philippine islanils, with scattered settlements in 
the Atlantic aud Indian archipelagi^s, a small strip 
of territory in northern Africa, and another strip 
claimed on the west coast of Morocco. The total 
are.iof thc^e i>o.ssessions i.> 164,f>.2f) Eimli-li square 
miles. The total population, according to reiuma 
mtj^^tly for 1877-80, numborad 6,89B,M7. These 
returns state the area and population of the vari- 
ous posbcssious OS follows : 



COLONIAL POSSESSION'S. 



1. PohkmIom la Amcfka : 

Cnbn 

Porta Bioa. 

Tot.-il in .Xmericn 

2- I'(>«"4-«-i' ■M^ in A«i!i : 

Pliili|>|iinc i-l iiid--. 

CaruIkiM: itIatiUit uiU I'alKoa. .. 
Msron idsnds. 

TotftI In AMn 

3. rofi»<>«>'ioii» in Africa : 
Fcmiaitlo I'll, Aiiiiiil>i Hi. Co- 
ti'«co, Eliibi y, S.iii Juan 

Total poi«e««toDB 



Araa. 


PopalaUMk 


Kan. Hq Mllr*. 

4-3.220 


1.434.S1» 


4S.770 

lll.SM 

SCO 
430 


0,900.000 

s,-y.5 


tis.aoe 




BSf) 









The popniation of Cnba, at the census of Dee. 81. 

1877. W HS i!i<trilnit< (1 as follf)Ws . Whites, 764.164; 
free negroes, 344,050; negro slaves, 227.002; and 
Chinese, 68.400. The number of sfaivea from 
1870 to 1877 diTrea.sed by 136.000. But the total 
niunber of iuhubitauls also decreased by 20,500 
dufta^ the same period. — Spain is the only Euro- 
peiui state which slill ix-milts the existence of 
.slavery in its colonies. A bill for the alK>lition of 
slavery in I'orio Hico was |«i-s.sed by the national 
a.ss« m"bly on March 23, 1873, while a bill for the 
gradual abolition of slavcrj' in Cuba was laid be- 
fore the Cortes in November, 1879, supfMirted by 
the government. The biU provides, that, on th* 
promulgation of the law embodying it. ail slaves 
from fifty-five and tjpw ard shall liccome free; llial 
slaves from fifty to tifiy live shall be liberated oa 
Sept. 17. 1880; fnmi foriy-ftve to fifty, in Septem- 
ber, is,s2. from forty to forty five, in l^^M; fntni 
thirty tivc to forty, in lbb6; aud from liiirty to 
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thirty-flve in 1888L Thote under thirty »hnll bi> 
anwadpftted io 1890. From 18^) a sum of luo.uuo 
piastrw was to be annually set apart iu the C'ulmn 
budget for defraying the expense of theeimuei|m- 

tion f)f llip sliivcN. tlio j)riri' to 1h> paid to llic own- 
ers bciag tlxed at 850 piu^truii for «acL bIuvl-. — 
Cubft isdirlded intotlirce iiroTliicea,the aoutbcMt 

and central Ik in-' llic rirlic^t and most poptilons, 
containing tweuiy-two cities and towns, uud 204 
villages and bamtets. — BiBLiooRArnT. NiAano, 
Jjireioiiii n'ogcfH/rti fir,, fxtitififfiai, hi'xtitriro df Ex- 
paAti y miJt ]>rorii>ciit» dt ultramar, Madrid, iy4ti- 
00; Block. L'Eapttffneen 1850, Puris, 18ol ; Lest- 
garcns. La $ituiUion ironomique et iiuiimtruUe de 
FKuj-'igne en 1860, Brussels, 1861 ; Oarrido. La 
E'l^ni't riDtUmixvaueit, Barcelona, 18G5; Germonil 
Ue Lavigne. LEtj^m et k Pktrtugal, Paris, 1867 : 
Thieblln, Spain and ih» 8p»niart3», 8 vols., Lou 
don, 18T4 ; Mi nior.iiitdil instiiutu ijuxjriijxco y eftii 
diatieo, Madrid, 1875, etc.; Cbervin, i>t(Ui$tiqite du 
ptoufement de la population en Ihpagn* de 1865 <} 
1S60, Paris. l*iT6 : El m<irnm\ itto dtl ettado cin'l in 
EmHina dtmle 1861 ^ 1870. Madrid, 1877 ; Uuia 
official de Eipaita, Madrid, 1878 ; Laf ucnte. Bit' 
t-irl'i fiDirrnldf h^jutnn, Madrid. lSr»(M17, .30 voK; 
Tapia. Uittoriade l*tdcili*ui*>n de Enpaiia, 7 vols.. 
Madrid. 1861'4 ; Monteaa y Manriquo, nietoria de 
la h</i.ilnciou, etc., de E*pafia, Mu<lrid. 1864 ; Hico 
V Amal, lliitiiritt i^Aitica y iMtrlttiianturid <li ICm 
'pan'i, li vols . Madrid, 1WMMJ2; Alfaro. C">n- 
pendio da la UieUtria de E^foHa, 8 vols.. Madrid, 
1889. F. M. 

SPEAKEB. (See Pabluxxktabt Law.) 

SPEAKBB8. CBee Cmnata^ Sunon of.) 

SPECTLATIONy In aome form or other, hai* 

exi<<ted unilrr every comnierrial system; Imh tlir 
forms under which it is now largely conducted, 
and the enormoua extent of the specalattTe trans* 
aictiotis, are pft uiiar to the present aire. It is with 
the discus.siun of these fomu> — their chara<ler, 
their development, and their more immediute of 
fccts — that this article is coiir-erned. (For the 
more wide-reaching effects of the speculative spir- 
it upon credit, lNttine>.s and pnKluction. se« arti- 
cles on Commercial Cuisks. and on OvKn-rno- 
orcnox.) — Until the present century the chief 
field for spe< ulative ojMTations was furnished by 
the difference of price of the same commodity in 
different places. Mercantile proflts were made by 
buying; in a elu ap luaiki t and selling' ii> a di ar 
ODc; and with the Imiterfecl mcaiui of coaunuui- 
eating intcllifirnce, and the slow and generally 
baisarilous nit ans jif tnii^'iiort.iiiot). surh sptrula- 
lions often iuvuiviHl great riitlui and ollcrcil the 
chance of correspondingly high proflts. But tlie 

modem developliu III of the postiiflu'c, r<f sti-iini 
transportation, and esptcially of the lelegniph, 
changed all thte. Abundance in one market, and 
warcity in anotlp r. was iu> Ioniser possible except 
on a Ihnited scale or through arlitkbl obstruc- 
tioaa. The telegraph gives notice of the inequal- 



I ity in ttsifast beginnings; and. long before H can 

reach ati extreme, car|.'oes have Ihi ii diverted from 
the full madict to the empty one. Indications 
which once could be seized only by men of 
I excej^Iional posjiion mikI ^niracity, arc now the 

(common property of tite wholu husiueas public. 
—But the opportunities for men of exceptional 
position anil sajracity have bi-en extended in 
another direction uiorc than they have been cur- 
tailetl liere. The state of the narlcet« at distant 
I>laces may Ix* known to every one; but it is still 
only the few that can fun si f their state at di.stant 
times. The information that has set narrow lim- 
its to speculation in phtce ha-s furnished the neces- 
sary basis to an infinitely more inj|Ktrtant and 
wide-reaching spciulalion in time. The differ- 
ence in price i>etween New Turk and Chicago^ 
apart from temporary disturbing causes, can never 
be iiri aliTlhan the cost of carriaire (in its wiilcst 
sense) between the two places, because wc luivc in 
the one place telegraphic information concerning 
the m;irkets of the other. If wo had the same 
certain knowledge of prices at future times, the 
prices of goods to-day and a month hence could 
not differ by more than the cost of holding tlioMe 
goods for that lengtii of time. It is, of course, 
impossible to iiave such knowledge; and the few 
w lio have the power to for«-s«i' or tn manipulate 
the course of the market are enabled lo turn these 
price variations to their own a<rount. Before 
the invention of the teU;:ni|)h, such dealing In 
futures would have been a blind game of clmnce» 
now. there is just such a combination of indica- 
tions and unci rtaintivs as toglvescojte to businesa 
talent of the biudiest order. Here lies the expla- 
nation of wliai is |M t uliar in the six-culatimi of 
the present day. — In a healthy stale of business 
tliese variations in price are not very large or 
tMjiid. often not large or rapid i iiuu;:li to make 
speculative dealings pay the interest of the capital 
icqulied. But such a stale of tilings Is almost 
always disturlx'd by a smiden ri>-<- in the price of 
certain c1u>m:s of goods, or lu'rliaps by a general 
rise of prices. A sudden increase in the demand 
or de<TeaM' in the supply of a particular arlicle 
will j)roducu the foruur result; inllaiiuu of the 
curn>ncy, increased pnxiuction of ihe pn>cioua 
metals, or, sooner or later, the unnwtricKil exten- 
sion of business credits, will produce the hitter. 
The holder of gtsKls of the classes airi«< t< d sei-* 
himself nomimdly the richer for every day that 
goes by, and with this npiuirent Innreamtof wealth 
cotnes u tlesire on tlu? part of <m ry one to hold 
more goods and stoclu, even if they have to bor- 
row money to do ao. This shows itself, not men ly 
in the o|M rations of the stock and pnuluce ex- 
changes, but iu business siiei-ulaliuus of every 
kind; most of all. perhaps, in the extension of spec- 
ulative priMbifiion. which liefl OUtsido the scope 
of the present article. This holding for a rise is 
the form of speculation which presents most at- 
tr:ii !i"M- fi r 'h<- p'nenil public; and a ^iMcii^iiivc 
luuniii is olieu develojH.-d which can only end in u 
crisis. Thia mania nay attach itself to particular 
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lines of inveslnifiit, as to tulips in Holland in 
1684-8, to South sen buhbk-s in England in 1 ?.>(), 
lo niHuiifaotim's in 1815 and 1825, to the English 
railways in lb4(i, or tin,- AnK-rican railways (among 
Other thiQgS) in 1871-8. Often it may he more 
general in conn<>ctioD with the indiscriminntc ex- 
tension of credit, as in the years pivcedincr 1887 
and 18.17; or, worse yet, in ciiiincciiKn w iili ciir- 
RDCy inSutioQ, as seen in France at the lime of 
John Law's banlt, 1719-90, in the usignats of the 
Fn-nch r< vi>Iu!ic>n. or in our own recent experi- 
ences; where every exporter or importer, and indi- 
rectly, every buslnesa man, is obliged to he in- 
voh ( «1 iiLTikiiist 111- will ill 'ipttulation on trold. — 
In huch speculative perioil-s, with un&ettled and 
generally advancing prices, the more prudent 1mibI> 
ness men are thus ohliued to liavc reoonrs«' to con- 
tracts for future dt livc ry of g«>ods at definite prices. 
The iiiiililer rail iid ^afely make a conlnu-t for a 
fixeil sum unless lie knows what his materials will 
coj-t a few months hence. The cotton manufact- 
urer can not arran^re his bxsis of production and 
scale of prices unless lie knows what his raw ma- 
terial will cost him from time to time. If a planter 
or eotloii f!i( tor agrees to deliver him his material 
from time to time at determinate prices, the man- 
ufacturer knows where he Is likely to stand. Here 
is a Iransjielioii. .s|M'eulative in form as fur OS con- 
cerns the broker, but in reality a defense against 
the evils of spectilatioa The manuf actui^ knows 
what he can probably nfTord to pay, the pro<luccr 
knows for wlnit he can probably afford to sell. 
Of the umvoidahle risk, each party takes the part 
<-i>iK< riiiiiir which he can best jud^e, nnd aL'^iiiti'^t 
w hich he «aii l>i<t |>r<ilt-ct hiniM.'lf This is an 
exceptionally favonible case. The majority of 
those who sell "short."/. «'. , who enu'ajre todelivcr 
goods which they do not hold, rely not so much 
upon sources of supply which they represent, as 
upon their judgment concerning the future move- 
ments of the market. Yet even in this case tlieir 
intluence may lie healthful, and their work legiti- 
mate. It has been suid tliut the general public is 
fmid of speculating for a rise. Now, a man of spe- 
cial traiiiiu'-'. and special sources of inform.itinii, 
can often see clearly where the general public 
b mistaken, and by selling short at the high prices, 
nnd obtaining the meau'^rif meeting his oblir.it ions 
at the lower ones, may take advantage of (he pub- 
lie mistakes, and at the same time render asertice 
to the market in st< adyiiig prices A*- fnin^ar- 
tious of this kind mulliply, it is iiu'vitalile that 
they should fnil iiuni- an.! in-ue into the hands of 
brokers, and tliat tlicsc brokers >li(iul<l organize 
oxchanges for the purpose of more easily deal- 
ing with one another. These last are of niodeni 
growth. The germ of the New York stock ex- 
cliange seems to bare existed at the close of the 
luvt icntury, but its regular organization dates 
from 1817. The Chicago produce exchange is 
fccnrrely thirty years old. These means of com* 
municaiion li.'tve greatly facilitad d ' i-r /Tdc trans- 
actions; but. with their growth, gambling trans- 
Mtlons have grown up about them to such an ex< 



tent a.s often to hide the bona fide Imnsactions from 
view.— The first step In thfei direction has been 
the habit of dealing upon margins; that is, of not 
making full payment at the time of the first en- 
gagement, but of depositing a sufficient sum to 
insure the broker against loss by change in the 
price. It is hard to draw the line where such 
transactions lo^^c their hfnn file character; the de- 
posit of a margin may simply be a convenient and 
]>erfectly legitimate way of extending bustncRS 
credit. But where the margiiud idea is carri<-<l 
through the transaction, and settlement is effected, 
not by an actual delivery and payment, but "bj m 
p lymi tit of the difference in price at the two pc 
riixis, w ith no delivery at all, wo liave a complete 
departure from the original diaraeter of the tnui»> 
action. It is now nothing more than a waiier on 
thf change of price of the stotlis or goo^Ls in (|ue8- 
tii T). M iiicwhttt cloaked under the forms of legit- 
imate btioiiicss. In the next stage of speculation, 
by "puts." "calls." and "spreads," even these 
forms aiT' ra.st asiiie. In the first of these a man 
buys of a broker, for a small consideration, the 
right to deliver a certain quantity of stock at • 
specified price witliiii a spi-citlcil lime; in the sec- 
ond, he buys the right to reci ive it; in the third, 
ho buys for a considerably larger price the right 
of delivering or receivin.; <a^ he may cho(»c. 
They are tlius, even in fcrm, simply wagers on 
the price movement— We hav« spoken of the 
I outside public as generally spf ( 111 iiiiig for n ri*e. 

and (he more practiced operuiors fur a fall. Of 
I course there are numerous ezoeptioostothe latter; 
and it is jiri'cis. ly thr*se exceptions, when they 
take the shape of corners, that make the most im- 
I presslon upon the ]iubiic mind. In Its principles 
' a ' (inn r dm^ not difTer fnim any other monop«5ly. 
An indiviiluiil or a ring who once secure the 
whole or nearly the whole marketable stock of a 
commodity, liavc, of course, the power to fix the 
price as long as that state of tilings conlinucn. 
But in the ca>.e of ordinary attempts at m<ino|H)ly 
the buyers have usually the advantage of being 
able to d!mlni«h their mnsnmptlon for the thne 
iM.ing. an l t" w li; for the advent of competing 
sources of supply. But the bear, who lias sold 
short, has neither of these advantJ^ea. He nraat 
deliver a fixed quantity, uiid niusf do it w ithin a 
fixed time, lie has no clioicc Imt to do that or 
fail; and the operator who can control the supply 
I of a stock in t!ic inarki f fi>r a comparatively short 
1 time can charge any one w iio lias s<>ld that sttx"k 
short any price up to what will drive him to abso- 
i lute failure. Just as it is the public fon<lnes«> for 
speculating for a rise that makes it pos,yi!»le and 
prolitalile for the street to sell futures*, so it U the 
I readiness of the street to sell futures that makes it 
I possible and profitable for large ofwrators to engi- 
neer a corner. — In .spite of the strong impre-ciion 
that they make upon the public imagination, suc- 
cessful comers in stocks are by no means so com* 
mon as is generally siii'ivistil The important 
ones in New York hi4ve been the Morris canal cor- 
ner ol MSB, the HarhMtt comeit of 1868 ntid 188$. 
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Prairii- (hi Chicn of 1865. North Wcstcm of 1867, 
and Iluunibal & Bt. Joseph of 1881. Evco in these 
it iH not a]wH}'(> certain that the bulls make the 
profits Uicy appear to. For the time being they 
extort enonnotu sums; but after the settlement 
they find thentMelrea bolden of tnasaes of stocks, 
which Ihov hav<' ii^u.illv iKniiiht sonu wlial iilM»ve 



185 times the production for the month. (For a 
fuller exhibit of these facts, sec " Public." Jan. 4, 
1883.) In Chicujio matters are almost the humc 
— three thousjind millions of sales on le^ than 
four hundred miUion^ of produce in 1882. In 
Llrerpool they are no better, fn spite of more 
apparent compliance with the forms of (lelivcrv. 



its normal tiirures; and the price at which they can 1 A single consignment of a hundred holcii of cotton 
ultimately dispose of thts stock Is an Imporlant | has nominally changed bands one hundred and 

lif'y iImu'v In forc silc f^tr f-'/i<i Jitit CDiiMiuiiition. 
When (he whole amount available for the year's 
use in Europe and America baa been less than 
7. 000, 000 luilts, I lie ymr's contracts f«»r future de 
livery have umouiited to 80.000,000 bales. Thus 
LiveriKKtl has been the centre of cotton comers 
in the latter luilf of '^uccosivc yenrx bct'iniiiiiir In 
1870, and wriou>ly di-'turlinig legitimate biisimss. 
Meantime we have had in Amoica (usually cen- 
tring in Chicago), the wheat corners of 1879. 
1881 and 1882, the pork corner of It^iy and l»t»0, 
and more or lesH succe^ftd attempts at nuny 
Others, scarcely less wkle-reachiog ihan these in 
their effects. —The attempts to meet these eviU 
hy l( L:i-Iali<in have had lilllc Micce!v.«. Legislative 
inquiries, Uice that of the Hevf York committee on 
ooners. have prored abortiTe; enactments like 
tho'^c of Illinois in ISTI liavf Ix « n iiHipcrativc. 
Only to a limiletl extent have the coui'tb been able 
or wflling to interfere, by making it impossible for 
six'cuiatdrs to sue on their contracts. It was in- 
decil held, iu a few £oglu>h cwniH in the curly part 
of the century, thai a contnct of sale for future 
delivery I'f w !ial a pers<ni dix-s not now hold, was 
void ; but in the bu>'im -'- di \ l Uipim-nts ami ne- 
cessities of the liiiu ii V. (if coun^e impossible 
to maintain that doc(riii< 1: is now held, that 
such a cimtract is vali.l if. at the tinie it was 
made, either party inteudrtl it should be fulfilled. 
In order that the court should regard it as a 
gambling contract, it must be proved that neither 
party rcgurde<l it its more than a wager on price 
variations. But practically the cuuris do not 
do much even within these narrow limits. Ud- 
h'SH thi y UK siij'P' rti'd hy the public opinion 
of iho buarda of trade and similar orgunizations. 
It Is In the power of tliesB last to inflict upon maj 
dcnli t who may have recourse to the courts, jm h- 
uliie« in the way of lu(» uf business facilities for 
which he can obtain no adeqimte compensation. 
.Vdd to this, that the courts, as in a nnent c.isf in 
Illinois, have often shown uuwillingne>.s lo enter 
U[>on the consideration of matters of this kind, 
and we sec how inade(|ua1e arc the legal defenses 
agiiinsi the prt-sent stale of thiugH. — The <Iitbcu)- 
ty of dealuig with the evUs of thesy.Mcm is en- 
iianced by popular ignorance as to just what the 
evils arc, and where they really lie; and by a pop- 
ular prejudice, too often embodied in legixlalion, 
against opcntioDS which are sometimes necessary, 
sometimes benefldal. and at the wont only Indl- 
rertly n -i^^nsihie for the > \ ils wliieh havi- t;ro\vn 
up in coancctiuu w ith them. Of buch miblakeu 
legislation a striking instance was offered In the 
joar 1864, when apeculatkm in gold was fortiiddaB. 



elein* lit in the (juestion of their success. Hut 
it is extremely dMcult to carry a stock corner 
forward to lu oompletton. The Michigan Bouth* 
ern corner of 1865 — apparently a very safe njx r.i 
tion, since the comerer was buying property which 
be really wanted— was broken by an fasne of con- 
stniction sti^ k So also in an aftrnipt to comer 
Milwaukei- A: tst. I'aui. and ro twice in the iiistory 
of Erie. The BulMitution of i>ri fiMi il for com 
mon stock has |)ad the same ctTeet. A still com- 
moner .souix-e of failure, which it ia impossible to 
guard against, is the treachery of individual mem 
Iters of a cornering pool. — Comers in produce 
are a growth of the most recent years; yet they 
alreaily e.\»eed stock ciirners in frequency, and 
still more in economic importance. It is but a 
short time since writers regarded comers In a 
eonin\o(lity like wheat a-s almost an inipovsil)ility ; 
BO varied are the sources of supply, so apparently 
impossible ts It for one man to control them. But 

the<o writeiN li:id not foresei n the development of 
short sales and {aiper contracts which should make 
n temporary control of a particular market so 

thonMiL'liIy efTeeiive toward securing this end. 
The exleui to wliieh fix-eulativc Kiles of produce 
have grown is almost inconceivable. The statis- 
tician of the New York pro<hice exchan^'e testified 
that uine-teolhs of its dealings were purely hiH-c 
ulative. The same fact i.s more strikingly broucht 
out by a comparison of tlie quantities of ]iroduce 
actually brought to New York in 18^2 with those 
nominally sold. 
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Am compared with 1881 the incrca«c iu thesp •]><■(- 
Illative sale.1 in probably more than om third, 
while the actual quantity of picHlueis deiiveriHl 
has. on the whole, diminished. In fact, Hour 
aeema to be the only produce of flrat-rate tm|M>r- 
tance \\hit h still maintain!) its non s|H( ulative 
duiracter. The pretended sales of wheat for 
1889, as car table shows, were more than fourteen 
ttaWi the (luuntity nceiv( d. The sales of cotton 
weivflvc times the entire crop.tifiy limes the whole 
qtumtity received In New York, and two hundred 
times the actual deliveries in the New York mar- 
ket, in the oil business it 1ms been even worse. 
The recorded sales in November akme amounted 
tonlBe timastkeenthre Slock in the ootu try, or to 
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Ttie law, under the pressure of public sentimeDt 
«t that tfme, was obeyed; but Its results were the 

very reverse of what the public had anticipatixi. 
The eveut proved that gold speculation had \m;n 
■a means of steadying the market; without it, gold 
rose 100 per cent, in two wcck^^, and then dropped 
'60 per cent, at the hurried repeal of the probibi- 
tion. What the speculators did for the gold mar* 
"kct wfts agidn seen in lW5fl, when they altcmiitcd 
to keep the necessary stock of gold in the country 
1b view of the laereMlBg European dotnand; but 
the treasury department, -with less foresiirht, ex- 
erteti itself to countenicl the rise in the gold pre- 
mium which these spectilators seemed to Imj pro- 
ducing. It succeeded at the time, but at the cost 
of a greater subsequent rise, which these specula- 
tions would have largely enabled us to avoid. So 
of the cotton Rix^culators of 1868, who seeing the 
mistake of public judgment, bought up the cot- 
ton wllich we were exfMjrtin? to Liveri>ool at a 
yery low figure, and, a few months later, sold at a 
l^gh figure to fbe manufacturers, who would otlter- 
wise have had to reimport They made fortunes 
Toy so doing, and tit us excited public prejudice ; 
mt the American public was in eveiywajrtietter 
off for their op«'ration<?. The planter obtained a 
higher price than be could otherwise have done, 
the manufacturer paid a lower price; the expense 
•of double transport;uion was saved; the specula- 
tive difference oi \n\vti remuine<l in American 
hands instead of going to Liverpool ; and the 
chief mistake made by the speculators, in point 
•of serving public Interest, was in not carrying 
their operations still further. ("N. Y. Nation." 
voL viL, p. 85.)— That is a typical case. If a 
speculator Is simply aiming to forestall the more- 
nn at <<{ th<' marki t, imd imt to manipulate it, he 
undoubtedly confers a public beneflt iu so far as 
be is himself successful ; and so great a public 
benefit tli ^t no one need grudge him his profit. 
His work tends to steady prices, to diminish the 
^liffereoce between producers' and consumers' 
price'4 in a ri'^^ing market, to break the shook of a 
falling nntrkct. But it is almost impossible for a 
-tpecolator to resist the tem|)tali()n to manipulate 
as well as forestall price chain:»«>; and when he 
succeeds in so doing, he inereaxes just those evils 
wlUch he \v. itild otherwise diminish. If he works 
on a small scale, it may be by the circulation of 
false niraors or the show of false appearances, per- 
haps even by securing false management of the 
property; if he worka on a large scale, it ouiy be 
by securing a corner. — Comers in stocks can 
liar'l'y be a direct source of evil to the L'eneral 
public. With produce comers it is dillerent. 
The investor can easily do without a particular 
ftfuk. lie may 1k' plad to takf ani ij*' of the 
high price to sell it. But the cousiuucr can not 
even for a short time do wilhont his food; and 
a corner In wheat or pork may Income a seri- 
ous matter to him. A sjieculutive monopoly of 
this kind is jirobably no worse than any other 
monopoly. Penn'^nent nioiio[«i]y of c<<\\] or oil 
may work more lasting injury liuui a lemporary 



comer in wheat. The formor settles things on a 
wrong basts. The latter unsettles things from 

their right ba^is. By preventing regular trans- 
portation, it prevents cheap transportation ; by 
preventing regular export, it spoils our foreign 
market. How far it aetually disturbs the prif«-s 
paid by consumers ntmains an open question. 
Wttnesses before ttie New Yoric corauittep. ap- 
parently well informed and candid, differed di 
rectly on this point. The Liverixxjl cotton comen 
are estimated to have temporarily raised theprioea 
paid by manufactuirrs more than 10 per cent. 
An able article by II. D. Lloyd in the '\North 
American Beview " for August, 168S, ebowi bow, 
iu recent comers, flour, a non-speculative article, 
has varied more than 60 per cent., in sympathy 
with the variations of wheat. It is not probabla 
that this affects the consumer quite as badly ae 
would at first sight appear; the quantltks sold 
at the hiirhest price are prolmbly comparatively 
small, and the shock is so slowly distributed among 
the middlemen that before It reaches the mass of 
! consumers the reaction has already be>run. With 
our present incomplete statistics of retail salea, 
wa nnsk reserve Judgment on this point. The 
gist of the matter is, not thataconicr is worse 
than any other Idnd of monopoly; not necessarily 
that it is as bad as any other kfaid of monopoly; but 
that, under the present systi rn, nu n will undertake 
a corner who could not uiuleriuke any other kind 
of monopoly. If there are ten times as many con- 
tracts on a small wheat supply, operators can af- 
ford to make ten limei* the effort to control that 
supply. If those contracts mu>-t be fulfilled within 
a limited time, the operator has only to control 
the supply for that time. A system of short sales 
inak' s >uch a temponiry monopoly pos«iib]e. Each 
additional specuhktive contract ia so much addition 
to Its possible profits. — Besides the articles al- 
ready referred to, 'tivo lutfrnufi'iihil ntnnr, voL 
ii., p. 818; Bankers' MagatiM{ii. Y.), vol.xxxvi, 
p. 80S; iV!insCs«nl/k CMnfy, vol. x,, p. fltt. 

Aanmm T. Habur. 

SPOILS SYSTEM, Tbe. This phrase deaigw 

nates n theory of politics and a use of nfllciid au- 
thority — more especially that of appointment and 
removal — according to which the nierils of can 
didates and the general welfare arc sub<)nlinate<l 
to the selfi.sh interests of individuals, factions or 
parties. The rani^e of this subordination is very 
great. It extentls all the way from the case of a 
party which, honestly holding none but its foi* 
lowers lo be fit for a cl< rk.ship, selects the best of 

ithem, but bars the gates of office agaiost all others, 
down to the faction leaders, who, exduding all 
but their own liem Inni n. cnmiptly m.ake promo 
tions fur money, and promise places for votes; all 
the way from the great oflloer who, hardly con- 
scious of wronir, ncci pts for the party the offer 
ings of his subordinates, down to the oUicial robber 
who mercilessly demands the places or tbe money 
of those ^•Tvill^'■ innier binv, all th>' way fn^rn fh'' 
I head of a bureau or a department who rt-quesU 
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more clerks, that they may work for liis pnrly. or 
serve as waiters or i ourljiuen in Lis own family, 
down to the legislators who vote appropriations 
in aid of their re-ehx-tiim, and city uldemicn who 
bribe ekftors by corrupt contnicts, and conciliate 
thieves, gambler* Mid grog shop keepers by wink- 
ing at their offenBefl. — It to doubtless vain to ex- 
ited tliut in politics there will ercr be such uhk.*!- 
iish rc'gtird for merit and duty as to exeludo every 
shade of that ■jstem, and pcrhapa there will al- 
ways be Tarioua questions as to the moral 8<ipccts 
of which honest men will disagree. Tin liiDiis of 
th« spoils system in its practical application at 
any time can not. thereforo, be precisely tlated; 
nor can we i»ny more prcoisely state where the 
merit system begins.* But it is, nevertheless, a 
great advantage to liaveoonTenlent phrases, which, 
like tfif «;>"»7.« <ry.<iff;/i, and (/le merit ni/nfnn, distinct 
ly mark those extreme and incompatible theories 
and meihtxls in politics and administnrtloB of 
which the jwople readily take notice for approval 
or n-bukc. In reference to these systems, ull of- 
ficers and politicians may be readily and usefully 
clabsitled. Which system dmsi a grcjil politician 
or offlcer defend or practice? must always Iw an 
important question. — The phrase "spoils Kvstem" 
appears to have bad its origin in a speech made in 
January, 1833. by Mr. Marcy, of New York, in 
thewnatcof the I'nittHl Slato, in which (In speak- 
ing of the politicians of his day, und especially of 
New York politicians) be said. " Wlien they are 
conti iidiiiir for victory, they avow the intention of 
enjoying the fruits of it. If they are defeated, 
they expect to retire from office. If tliey are suc- 
cessful, tlu v rl.iiin. as mufi r of ri^lit, I lie nd- 
ranla;ies of success. T/ni/ kc ttot/iiny irn>tig iu the 
■niU that to the ridorbetonff the tpaile of thf cnrmy. " 
(fiiili'vt Si-aton's Con;;^ressional Di-batcs, v<i) viii., 
part 1, p. — The system of the pinilo and 

the blgbwaymnn, thus <!> f. mU-d. had been for 
•omo years prowinp in and poisnning our politics. 
It was only this open nml shatni U ss avowal of it 
which was ori.;inal with .Mr. !Man y. In tlie arti- 
cle on Term a.no Tknurb or Oftiob some facts 
are given tending to show that the earliest \miv- 
tice according to that svsi. ni was in N- w Yi>rk. 
It was not unnatural that the tiri>t uublaihiug 
arowal of it, at Washington, should lie mmie by 

a ^. iialor fr')tn tli.it -l.-.tc Aiii";ii; tin- in:i\iiiis of 
C'ui. liurr for the guidance of {lolitician:*, one of tlie 
mtMt prominent was, tliat the people at elections 

Were to 1"' 111 iiingi-d (tt/ tfn' miiiii/' r<thx i<f (V.'ri'i^liir 
OM the H il'lii r» of tin army; that a /< ic UtitlrrM ircrr 
to think for the maeten, and that the latter vere to 
vbeg im^idUft their Iradere. * * He had, tliere- 

• Th<- jthw*^ " ni'-rif \\ :m> flr*t ii^-hI in Ej>f')n'» 

** < "ivU S< n if' in I .n jt llritaiii," nwl i( i* siiffl* nii'Iy <l''fln<-i| 
by fhimiii; ttiBi It i> I V. r\ wlirn- tb<- very tn)jM«f.it<- of itn- s|Hiil- 
•y«U'ni, lu l><>:li tli<-i>ry uti<l iiu-tbixl. Tlx' iti<-rit nf uwimli- 
datuN tlu' imri'. <>f n Mil nr Ihi- merit of a |w>lii y arc i-cjunlly 
Ih* ba*!* nf all Jii^t «liiiin for i-iipiMirl. A i»y*tfm which 
*mywl»epf, InpolmrK hthI ofllrmi lifi-. bnUld ruiTlt to be a 
dectoivp tttt, rautii t-ver) wh' r*- r>i<>tMiUo the p^bUc intetwts 
aspamnKHiui. hucba .-y-.tm !■> .if UMCoaglily danocnuk 
aat NpahUcsa cs It is thonmghljr Joit. 



fore, great confidence in the mnehinery of a party," 
etc. (8tak'smau'8 Manual, vol. ii., p. 1139.) New 
York luis never lost the art, so aptly and early 
taught by Hurr, of makiiiL' luid runniiiL,' party 
machine-s. Jtukiii^, in bis Hi-iory of I'artic* in 
New York," (p. 227i, t. lls us, that "before 1820 
the spoils system had Iteen so far matured iu that 
state, that Gov. Clinton, in that year, complained 
in a message ' of an orgtmiztrtl and disciplined corps 
of federal officers interfering in state elections.' " 
Mr. Hammond, in his " Pnlitteal History of New 
Vurk," and speakiui; of its early politics, declares, 
" (hat party spirit had raged in this more tlian in 
any other state of tlie Union." Hr. YanBuren'i 
relation to tlic system iippt ars in the article la's! 
cited. The unparalleled abu^ in past years at 
the New Yoric poetofflee and euatom house, and 
the muidcipal, judicial and other corruptions as- 
sociated with the names of Barnard, McCunn. 
Tweed and FIsk. at the city of New York, have 
made the consetiuences of a loni^ and jrenera! tol- 
eration of that system a part of our familiar his- 
tory. But it is due to New York to add. that, dur- 
ing the p;ist dw'jde, her citizens have done more 
than those of any other state to arrest Buchabu.s(?A 
and to substitiiie a " merit system " for a " spoils 
system," both in her own administration and In 
that of the fedeml gnvemment. — The potftldana 
and the offlco seekers readily comprehended the 
spirit and opportunities of tlie new system which 
Marry announced The em had not long been 
cloM cI, even amon^ the enlightened nations, dur- 
ing which the hu|)o of plunder and ipoUs from 
captured shipa and cities had been regarded as 
essential alike for pecuring enlistments nn<l f<)r 
ac hieving victories on sea or laud. Intense and 
vindictive partisans, accustomed to treat their po- 

lilieal opiviiHdis as 1h)I1i per-oiud and i>iil>lie en- 

ieiiiies, aijoptt d with eipial lacility the reiwinin;: of 
Marcy and tin; war code Of pillage and siK>ils. 
: Either in the heat of victory or the hope of gain. 
I they forgot or disrcgardetl the fact, that the places, 
! the salaries, the promotions, tite profitable con- 
I tracts wlii( h they s«iuglit. did not U-long to the 
party they bad conquered, but to the pi'ople, of 
which tliey were only a part, A new force, com- 
i pounded iu about equal proportions of corruption 
and savaL'-'Tv. was soon made potential, allkelnthe 
battle fii I "if politics, in llie iiii thods of <'lection8, 
and iu tlie prtK-es-ses of atlministraiion. The proc- 
lamation of the s|iolb system in the senate great- 
ly shi»( kofi flic Iw tter minds of both parties, and 
alarnietl the country at large. Nevertheless the 
theory of the system (of which "rotation in of- 
lUe, " in order to ln<TeHs«» the spf>il-, wiis nn im- 
portant part) wiLs. even by men in high places, 
largely and mpitlly accepted. In the debate In 
tlie >enatein 1h:j.'i, uiMtn the bill for repejdiiu: the 
four years term ofofliccn< l of ISJO. Senator Sliep- 
!i y of .Muitie, an<lS«'nator Hill of New Hampshire, 
defended that kind of rotation which requires no 
fault in an officer to Justify a call for his removal, 
and Wright of New York, following .T:w ksou"8 
first memage, declared such rotation " to be a car- 
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^HmI repnMInu] priociple." Bat. on the other | 

liaml. W< !»-r(.r. CI:iv and Calhoun, Ewini:, Suuth- 
anl anil White, and otbers, dcoounced Uie new 
•ystem m false in theory and demoralizing, cor- ' 
nipt iifirl 'I<>;H.»if in ti-ti'lcnrv — The ii'm-'- <>f ili'- 
power of removal, for the double puri)«»ie of wi'uk- 
ening and wreaking revenge uptni the opposite ' 
parly lor" piiiii-Iiin,' » .'irrni<»," in tlx* plini i of jIk- 
sjK/iU ,<»y.->leni war cinU-). and of rewar<iing l>arty 
workentawl perM^>nat fri(>n<l« (or of " making and \ 
dividinL' •«iK>il''," nf-t* inliriL' to the tlKuryof thiit 
Cfxlfi, v.as iht; part of the >|M>il-i s-y'Sctii which 
wics li;-.l fully (h-Vfl i.«(l. It w;i>«. U' t in New | 
York nioric iliat the greed for oftlces, the hate of 
|M)liti< ;tl <>p|K»nents, tlic fierce pnrtbunshi]*, and 
the fornipt s<)ti>.hne:»H and diiiiaL'osrisni from ' 
Which Umt abui« spritigs, bad affected the admin- ! 
i^rtration, ewn before Marry's declaratirm. If | 
then; was ~\w t- for tiacini their Jir^l inanif»->ta- 
lionii, we ttltould find Washington much annoyed | 
hy them, and in every Milweqiient admlniiitration i 
niatk^ of tin ir pre»<-nce, if not evidi tu i ^ of their 
pernicious inlluence. They gave Jeilcriion much i 
trouMe, and tested the itu^y Independence of | 
the yonn;ji'r Aduni**. Hut it was Jackson who 
tinit adopted a fundamental article of the spoils 
HyHtemtrude.liy making the doctrine of "rotation 
in <tflice" a <aniiii:il prim ijile of hi^ ]»o!if y at the 
l*<'j:innin^' of hi-> adinitii>traiion. Thoiijjnificance 
and the (li<<a->trou^ efTects of ttiat doctrine, a^^ 
ilhistratnif,' the true character of the system which 
Marry ju^litied. in sufUcienlly explaine<l in the 
article on Hi;movai>. — If we consider thesjxMls 
•yHtem in the detuib of ttn practical mclhiKhi and 
evil cffectA, thoy will he found most developed 
alonjjfthe frreal lines of puMic adlllllllNtration and 
party activity. In the articles on AoBEflsiiENTa 
(Political). CiVTL Brrvtcb Rbporx, CoitraiXA- 
TioN«. .fri)i( tAiiY fKlc( iive), Patui)NA(;i:, Pni | 
MAAY KtjbCno.sM, PituMoTioNH, Kkmuval.8. ond I 
Trrx and TeNi'RK or Oppice. the rcsnlla of the | 
Hvsteni alnri;; lho»-e lines and much of its history 
are given, — It was for the i>uri»<»se of arre»liug 
tboMp abium and flubRlituting a merit aystem for a 

HiM»iIs system, that tlie civil service SCt, approved I 
Jan. 10, lNs;{, was enactetl by congress; and for | 
the sanK* purpose the leglslattire of New York i 
paiwcd a yet more Htringent a<*t on May 4 of the | 
flame 3'ear. Several ik-ctionji of each of those acts I 
are aimed aL'^ai II -t (lolitiral afltics^nients, and Ixith 
of them direct Uiat impartial tests of character 
and of attainment (mainlythrough competitive ex- 
aminations) 1m' sulHiiliited for olVicial favor and 
puliliisil inducnce as a basis f«>r entering the pub- 
lic wrvico In non-vlrctive ofBcen. — But In one 
parti< Mlar the New York law ^'o<s much furtli< r 
thiui the act of C0&gn'.<H. It greatly culargua the 
scope of the law egninKt brllN-ry, aa it has stood 
in this roimtry. followin.-. ho.v( viT, in the wake 
of the brilK'ry and ollice-l»rokcra>:u Inwa long in 
force In Great Britain. The American bribery 
laws, of prior date, jicrhaiis ^\it||llut ^•\e^pfion. 
only prohiUi the c orrupt " use of nioney or any 
pvoaiiae, contract/' etc, for the "payment of 



money," or for tiie "ddKoy or e uB re ymi iee of 

anything of value. " This leaves the cornipi 
promitoc or use of places, promotions, official in- 
fluence for votes, s p e e c hes and work, etc, in aid 

of randidali s and j^ariii-s, .v* well as remo%*als and 
official Uireat^ of removal for personal and party 
ends, nntoocbed. These grave aboacs. which are 

among the worst results of the «;]*>!!•» system 
theory of politics, are made penal l<y tlte four 
teenth section of the New York law, as tie y Ion;; 
since were under l>riti-li statut'-s. (<<■»■ t^lou ■« 
■'Civil Service in Great liritain, ' pp. lo2 to HI ) 
— No more apace can be given to the origin and 
growth of the sjioihi system in this countr)'. But 
no one hhouid infer that it is of American origin, 
or that it most naturally flourishes under n-i>iib- 
lican institutions. The work la^t cited 8how» the 
oricin of the system in the despotism, corruption* 
and fa\ irilisui of the English monarchy in udal 
tinker, and traces its progrt»8, until the supprcs- 
sion of all its worst features by the substitutiott 
in Great Britain of a nu rit syoii m of the sam»» 
cbaructer, in most particulart>, an that which tin? 
statutes of congress and of Kcw York to «•■ 
tahlish. There is not an alnise iti our politic.<« or 
administration, connected with the s[K>ils system, 
w bich did not exist in a more aggravatiil form hi 
Enj;land before our n'voliitioii In pni ise form, 
some of the abuses ulttniiing conliriualion.s by 
s<-nati>si, could not exist in Great Britain, because 
such contirmatious arc there unknown; but a Mat- 
ule (49 Ge«». HI., cliaps. r>«, 21b), far more strin 
f:eut than any we have on the subject, enactetl 
when our ocmstitution had been but twelve yews 
in force, ctmtalns penal clauses against the cor- 
rupt use of solicitations, re< onmiendations, htxr- 
gainiugH or negothitions fur obtaining ouminations, 
appointments or resignations, which might ben»e>- 
fuliy ena( ted liere. It is also true that the forms 
of political a»i>e«>8mculs, as they cJtijit with ua, 
were not known under the old ^iglidi spoHa ty- 
tcm. Ibit it w as lM < :ni^e olT.t < s jjraiits. promo- 
ti<uis, deeoration.s and charters were boti» i»penly 
sold for money and comiptly bartered for politi- 
cal s^'rvires an<l votes. If offices, after beiui; s-dd 
there, were also li.iWle to Ik- aimwUly taxed, asi 
W illi uH,-atthe will of a party, agreatoffiit r or a 
parti»jin committee, their value upon the original 
Kale would have bien j:reatly impaired. The 
British patronage monger preferre*! to gel the full 
price on the ori^nal Kile. Within the but half- 
cent ury the British government has purrbaaed 
back for itself, for a mon< y j.ricc ji.iid in hand, 
civil offices which had been merchandise for gen- 
erations. It is hardly twelve years since oomnds- 
si<irisinthe British army were fndy bought and 
sold. And, to Um day, the right to tie a ructor or 
panon in tlie church of England (suhject to tka 
a|<proval of the bishop) U openly and e\ti nsivf !y 
advcrtisud for sale, and in publicly bouglii and 
sold formom'y. King .lanKH had helped to brinf 
i:errymand<'rim; to jwrfirlion Ix-foru ElbniiffT* 
Gerry was born. ^Ye have udilcd little to the art 
of coercing voten, or oonoeiliqg. or tying 9bnu, 
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ibe false count of votes. Offioe-moogeriag and 
ollloe-brokenge and patronage of every kind, a 
century ugo, liiiil (Irtiiiiti n('s.H uiid un iin]H>rt:tti( c 
in the penal law, tlic poliiics and the social life of 
Great Britain, which thi^ have not yet attained fai 
tliis (Mtnnlry. — We havi- only to glanci' at the i-s- 
sentiol spirit nud mclliuds of a federal and aris- 
toeratfe deepotiem, as compared with those of a 
siHiils vyMcm acronliiiLr lo tin- tlirory of lUiri and 
3I.ircy. to s»f liDW natunilly the lalii r ltownouI 
of iIk' foriiuT. The king rcjicht-s tin- tliroiic 
tlirou>.'li Ijinh and privilcL'C, ami not by merit. 
The lords hold their plates by his favor. The 
aristocratic elasH. made up of the blood royal, the 
nobility, the state church officials, the high offi- 
cers of the urmy and tlie navy, and the great h»nd 
owners, are a |mrt of the |Mirty forever in jMiwer. 
They make their political faith, the creed of Uiu 
atale church, and nubaervlracy to ttieir wishes, the 
testa for o1)taiiiiii:: ami ( ontinuing in oHiee of 
whatever kind. Wlmi mure natural, under bucb 
a goremmont, than tliat all those who do not re> 
apond lo these testa ahould not only \h- • xciudcti 
from 4^ce, but be denied the privilege ot voting i 
Not merely the political faith of that forever 
dominant jirirty was for u'eiii TMlions ev-jcntial to 
holding other, but the uicepttuice of the artii les 
of the state church as well, and, for a long lime, 
tlie partaking of the snernment Breordinir to ili 
meth«Ml. were absolute conditions of offiee hold- 
ing. The office-holding notiletnen, the binbops, 
and the king's lord lieutenants of counties, were 
the patronage mongers, place di.six'usen* and elec- 
tion manipulators of lln ir si-ctious; and their 
cunning and precedents are adroit enough to be 
even yet worthy tlie study of senators, politi- 
cians and bOK.s4-s who act on the tbt nrii s of iIik^c 
feudal polenlalus and imitate their niethudii so 
far as our form of government will allow.— With 
us the juirty niajiTits i- the king of pnlitiis. 
8|K>il.4-dispen}aug M-tuilor?, represeniaiives. gov- 
ernors and party leaders an; with m the feudal 
k>rdH of patronagi'. Our constitution ailnu « no 
religious rnf<l to lie made a tc>t for office. iJut, 
disreganlin^ per^inal merit and eoiiuiMm Justice 
abiiJist as aliMilutely as any feudal aristfxracy ever 
ditl, the lords of our |M>litic.s, in tlairrant violation 
of the 6r*t principlcfi of a republic and of du- 
plain intent of the constitution, make the faiih of 
tlie dombiant party, its seMsh intenwts and un- 
manly auliarrvieni y to ihems^ hcs. the (ondilious 
of gaining and holding any of the tcnn uf thou^ 
Mndn of plsrai where. In federal de partments, in 
slate tniriiius and in »ity oflices aliki'. |M>Iitical 
views are not in the least qualitkutiuuH fur official 
doty. — The leaders, under the old English spoils 
«ysfeni, clainie<l ilie ri.'ht und us<'d the "piKirlti 
nity uf exerting all the authority and re.Miurccs of 
Uie government In their hands to keep their class 
and party in |mi\v< r and their np|x>iienfs mit of 
p<»wer. Patrm^a^t w as a pren-qiiisite of a great 
officer, to l>e used fur hiiUM lf and his party. 
E<)ually with the leaders of our sjM>ilH ttystem, 
they repudiated all demands based un individual 
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merit which they thought inconsititent with the 
selfish interest of their class and ]wrty. They 

said, ill llie ianirnage of Many. We "claim aH 
matter of right the advantage^) of sucoetw." We 
" see nothing wrong in the rule, that to the victor 

Im'Ioiii; the s])f)ils." Feudal It adiTs si>lii tlieoniccs 
in order to gel money to Ik- us« d tor keeping them- 
selves in power. Our spoils system leaders annti* 
ally rob the humble offlcerH under them «>f a part 
«)f tlu ir salaries fur the sjtme purjMKse. The use 
of money thus trained to liny the preKS, tO COITUpt 
tiie officers of election, and to bribe voters, has 
l»een the conunun olTense of Inith. Eiuh alike 
made its political creed the paramount i|nalitica- 
tlon for an appointment, and claimed the i l^hl to 
use all offldal authority for propairaiin;: that 
creed. .lames II. and .\ndrew .Jackson. Arch 
bishop Laud and Senator Marty, Ueorge III. and 
assessment-extortioner Hubbell agree in this, that 
the opinions «tf the (ioniinanl parly, the favor of 
its loulers, and ttubservieul work as Lhey direct, 
are the supreme quallflcations for clerks, Janiton, 
oflke 1). vs anil seriib wonn ii, and that each arc 
Itouud to give time and luoucy to keep thoeMs 
who oppress them in power. — That phase of the 
s]>oils system wlii< li consists in the nsurjv»tif)n of 
the appoinlinii; power of the executi\e. by the 
legishilive de|>aj'tm* nl. h:i8 been, save in tlx mat- 
ter of confirmations, ulmmt identical in (}reat 
Britain and in this country. Ex<i:utive patronage 
there was for gene i.itiuns an carefully apportioned 
among the niendH-rM of |>arliaineiil as pluuiler 
ever was among pirates, or s(xiils unions Nohliers. 
To avoid the intolerable nuisam cof having meni- 
bcni going the roimds of Ihe deparimentf. bully- 
ing and iK'gging for their sham of patronage, a 
pafronaL-'e s<-( retary was |>roviile<l. who kt jii .n 
cuuuta w ith each member, and -.bjletl uut to him 
his share as regularly aa soup is dispt>nsed from a 

fn-e e.iiiiiLr bouse, — The gn-ater iiileiest of tins,, 
faet.s docii not conM»l merely in the historical an- 
al<»g{es between the corrupt aiul parlixan systema 
of the two countries, but in the further facts, rich 
in lio|»«' for us, tb it, in tlie elder tcmntry, where 
that system was f' umIi t on Ihethrone, intn-nched 
in feudal principles and cla.ss distinctions — wheru 
it w:is buttressed by the army on one side, and tins 
state church im the other, and was. therefore, ten- 
fold stronger than with us— it has been. Ihrougli 
a steady effort of twenty live years, overthrown 
and removed. In our eUorts to overthrow such a 
Kystem, we have but to contend fur Ihe funda- 
mental principles of a n>poUic while standing 
ujMin all the best precnients of its foimflers It 
would ni>t be a bad detiuitiun of a true republic 
to describe it as a government under which oflleo 

is secured by merit to the e\< bisinn <tf f:ivnritisiii 
and inllucnce. nor «>f a true aristiK iatiedes|M»iism, 
to define it to be a government under which favor 
and influen< e secure ofTif e and merit is subordi- 
nated to birlb and privilege. — There is another 
view of the siilij.^ I wliii h must n»>t Ix- overhmked. 
That can hardly lie sidd to be a ttysiein in (lolitical 
afliun* w hich b but a scrius of abuses. A system 
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implies an orderij nMtbod proceeding from some 
ncogntzed theory. The theory of the spoils sys- 
tem niay be rfadily outlined. — 1. In u nu n ly 
superlative and ideal sense, a party nmy be (wliut 
Bnrke declared It to be) a body of persons n^rce- 
inir toL'<'tl)cT in tlic supp'Tf I'f rniniiidn principles, 
whtc-li tlicy iMx-k to carry into cUc-ct. for the public 
good ; hat aooordlnf to the only practical and 
."■ensihle ii^e nf the word, a party is a liiirlily or 
jpuiizeii Uxly of puliticiuus cunstantly CD^a^ird in 
•eMflh and warlike effort for eapturing the gov* 
«rnment (or for kcepiiiL,' its enemies from ca]>lur- 
ing it), and for gaining lionors, olik-cs and pro(il.s 
for themselves. — 2. Polilica is at once a gnme. a 
business and a M'rieM of ( ■ampaiirn'^: 'o be so fon 
ducted as to pay the leaders, the tighters and the 
workers. Profit enough must he got out of the 
administration to pay the cxpensea of capturing it 
and the cost of orBee seeking. — 8. The theor}* 
that a rcganl for great principles, love of country, 
and a sense of duty — analogous to those scnti- 
nentfl whldi snpport the charities, the asylums 
and the c linrrln s of a nation — are the vital force 
of a party, is altogether chimerical. — 4. Patriot- 
ism, dMnterested puhlle opinion, and devotion to 
great priiit ipli -N u iliify, are su«;piciouH and un- 
reliable elements iu pulitics; and, if they ever ex- 
ist, tiny are yet generaHy hut a cover for * hyp* 
ocrite or a df>ctrinaire. They are iiid(<'d very 
dangerous to good party ujanagemi-nt and to 
favorite leaders. Sc]fl!<hncs.s, patronage and dis- 
j-ipline are the groat forces of ])olitics. Alwilute 
ol)edien( e, and the despotic rule ul ihe nmjority, 
are the strength and salvation of a pa 1 1 } — 5. The 
honors, the ofnccH, the jmblic emplovments, the 
political a<»sfs.sments, the proHralile roalracis, the 
oppoiiunitit ' «>f Ii'vyin * ii i : ,1 lees and political 
binciuuuil— thi-!k- are the spoils, to be divided so 
&> to I V. m-Av most effective.— 6. Personal meri i 
is II ti, be wholly Ignored, nor public opinion 
nccUletwly affronted; hut the wislies of the lead- 
ers must be accepted as the law of the party, and 
zeal and work for the party are qualifications 
f(tr public iicr\-ice tiaruinouut to j)erbuuul merit. 
The party politics of a doortendcr, a cartman, 
a 8torckeep< r, an offlcc !> ly, a washwoman and 
A dlimney sweep, are e>s< iitial to their .«elec- 
tion. When either gets an ofllee. a debt to the 
parly is incurred, for which fealty, work and as- 
nes>nu nts are dueius long as theman or the woman 
h' ! U if 7. The leiulcrs must govt ru ^cretly 
and ul»<ilii!< ly. after the precedent of the Albany 
regent- \ , and ai cording to the original semi-mili- 
tary code of Hurr. To refuse olndicncc to them, 
or to bull however bod a uomioution. is treason to 
the iMirty nrverto be forgiven. — 8. Custom boa«cs 
and postofllces, under the spoils system, are not 
mere places for doing public work ujnm bu-^iness 
prinelp!<'» hy nfDcers having business capacity, 
but •■-.V'' intri'nrli" il outpi'-t'i of tin- liarly, to he 
manned by iti vuiiont warriors, and to lie barri- 
«aded against opponents: nor lliis alone, for these 
•olBces nre m!>-o avyluni'^ for broki-n down luiu li 
toeo, SBlly port.>i for curr^iug electiuus, and baaka 



of issue for rahnng assessments. — 9. The partjr 
leaders must hold the gates of the primarie?i mm 
well as all the gates of office; they must fix the 
conditions upon wliich any member of the pnrtjr 
can vote for a delegate or be allowed lo receive s 
nomination. It is fatal to dis<-i]i]iiio to nllon tlw 
priutary meetings to be open to all those wbo are 
faithful to the principles of the party. The of* 
fle( rs of priniary organi/ation«i sliotili! ! <• tin- com- 
pliuut heuchmcn of the semitors, gov<Tnons and 
chieftains who run the poetofllcea and cmtom 
lionscs. and they mu.st exact a jiled'jc from all 
nieiiilx rs to obey the kadi rs, to defend the pbit- 
form of the majority, and to support every nom- 
inalion, whether g<M>d or bad. To allow tho«>e 
j ready to supi>orl the |irinctples of a party tofirely 
meet, and ch(H>sc their own presiding offloem, and 
select and send their own delegates to a convn»> 
tion, is fatal to spoils s}'^stem management. — 10. 
Seuatorsare the feudal lonls of state politics, who--* 
voice should be held supreme in selecting the ft^l- 
eral offlcera to serve within these statea; amI tf n 
president shall n fiiso to nominate a 8CBMlor*BfA- 
vorito for a collector, the ticnaior should refciga.go 
home, and amuse his state against the president. 
From Hurr to Marty and .T:n-k-on, and fn)ni tlit- 
lalte^ to Tweed aud Coukliug, such hm beeu the 
theory nnd the practice undw the •pollB aystea. 
— 11. Clerks, other small ofTlei-rs and labonrs 
paid by the public, though bound to work for th»» 
governtnent. are abo hound, not only to work for 
the party, but to pay to if the partisjin taxc^ it 
chooses to imijose. 'I'lK-y must not be allowt-d to 
serve the people equally and justly at all times, fr- 
respectiveof political oi>inions and party iuterests. 
but, on pain of removal, must, as far the crim- 
inal law will permit, make every official act bribe 
or coerce a vote, and bring dollars to the patron- 
age nii»ngerorthe party that gave them thelrpiwiea. 
j — I'i. All altfinpts, therefo].", to < oniiH>l the USB 
of official authority only for public purposes, all 
I attempts to put persons Into the service merely 
Ix rause they arc Ihe most worthy, all al!i mi>t« to 
put them in without the consent of the inu-ty man- 
agera or the member of congress of the state or 
disfrief. all nfN niiit'j to irni>arlially te«t their fit- 
ni-ss by examinations, uil attempts t«i prevent great 
ofllcia'ls using patronage as a perquisit - of them 
silves and their i>ar'y, arc utterly Utopian and 
tloetrinaire — gro<s invasions of Uic di.scrction of 
oHleials and of the rights of parties. When the 
infamous Ju<Ige Barnard, on his trial under !m- 
peaeluuent, replied to a question about his use of 
judicial patronage — "1 won this olTicc, and its 
patronage is mine " — ho rivalc<l M:u-cy in condens- 
ing the whole spirit of the sjwils system. — With 
such authority and income, with n -mirf.-. fi-r 
liribery and coercion so ample, a party, following 
nble and UQscrupuious leaders, may go a great 
way in defiance of publie opinion Tr hm horr j 
j for the aspiring, authority for the ambitious. pn» • 
its to bribe the mercenary, removala for ovcrawhi^ 
the timid, money 'o p;iy its own exjvn-^i - < \ehj- 
i sions from the muster roll of jwirly numbcii>hip. 
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for IntimidatiDg those who tlin atni to sny what 
tbejthink.orexptMe what they know to Ik- \s ronir. 
— But the course of events during tlic la>l fi-w 
years has mailc it plnin that the Hpoils sysictn nuist 
everywhere very mkmi give place to nsystt-in under 
which merit must be the t«*t of seicclioDS for ap- 
pointments, and regard for tiie Intents of the pub- 
lic, mthcr than those of the party, be made the 
rule of admiuistratioD. The people are more and 
mora clearly comprehending that parties mnat 
serve the jM opU'. and not ask the pcopU' to 1k" 
the servaula of a party. DoBXaM B. £aton. 

SQUATTER SOTEEBieNTT. (See Fop 

rL.\K SOVEBEIONTV.) 

STAMP ACT CO NOR ESS (tx V. S His 
TORYl a \x>dy of dc U i^ati-n from all the colonies, 
exccjit New llanipHhire. Virginia. North Carolina, 
and Georgia, which nu t at Now York, Oct. 7, and 
finally adjourned Oct. 25. 1705. It difTeriil from 
the conlininlal congre-is, which suieecdi>d it, in 
that it took no Bte|« toward forcible resistance. 
(See Rbvolution. II.) — The delegates from New 
York were named by the committee of cornspnnd- 
«nce; from Delaware and New Jersey, by iufor- 
raal action of the members of SMembly; from the 
other colonics named, liy fmmal action of the 
lower hoose of assembly. The action of the con 
gress was oonflned to an address to tlie king, peti- 
tions to parliament, and a declaration of tlie riL:lil'< 
and grievances of the colonics. The la^t named 
paper acknowledged **■]! due subordination ** to 
l> irli:imr!it ; but declared tliat tlie cnlonie'^ could 
oniy be taxed by their own repre-H-nlative* in tlie 
colonial assemblies; that the colonists had the in- 
heR-nt right of trial by jury; that the -itampact, 
and other legislalion to e.vlend the jurisdiction of 
theadminlty court, without trial by jury, had "a 
flMnifcst tendency to sulivert the rights and liber- 
ties of the colonists "; and that parliamentary re- 
strictions on colonial trade were burdensome. — 
The petition of congress was offered in the hotise 
at commons, Jan. 27, ITM. It wns objected to, 
I, nn the act of an uncon-iitiitional ga'ln riiii:. and 
8. because of its denial of the right of parliamcnt- 
•ly taxfttloa. After some debate the order of the 
day was voted, nn'l in lln* "^utiinuirv njaniu r the 
first request of the united colonies for a hcariuK 
waa pMsed over. — Tite proceedings of this con- 
gress are in Nile-*' Pn'iK-ijil' n itmt A''f '*"f thf 1{rr<>ht 
tioH, 451, and in 2 Nilcs' lUyittcr, '■SAl, 353; M.-e also 
ftuthorltiM under Ytmovcnom. 

STANBINO ARMIES. (See ABxns.) 

STANDING ORDERS. (See Pahliame^t 
iJiT Law.) 

STANTON, Bdwln M., was xwn In Steti- 

iK-nville, O., Dec 10, l^tU, nn<l di«d at Wa^liinsr- 
ton. D. C, Dec. 24. He wns graduated at 

KaayiM OoUegn ia 1888. waa adnitted to th«tMr 



in 1830. and practiced nt Tadiz, O.. until 1«39, 
then at Steubenville until 1847, at Pitlfiburgll, 
Penn., tmtil 1857, and thereafter at Washington 
city. He had always bwn a democrat, and in 
December. 1860, he became attorney general under 
Buchanan. In January, 1863. he became secretary 
of war under Lincoln, and retained the place until 
1^*RS, In thi> po>ilion be .showe«l a dev«)uring en- 

I ergy and capacity for work, which considerably 
shortened his own Hfe, as well as the war. As the 

! contlirt between the president and coiiLrn s> on r> 
construction was developed, he took sides with 
the latter, and President Johnson's attempt to re* 
move him led f <> the inipearlnnent of the president. 
(Sh'c Heconsthi'ctiox ; Tkkm .VXD Tenvke ok 
Oftice: IvPBACH>iK!m, VI.) When the impeach- 
ment failed, in May. IHOM, Stanton resigned. In 
December, 1869, he was uomiuated and confirmed 
as justice of the aupreine comt, but died iH-fore 
entering ofBoe. A. J. 

STATE, Department of. This Is the oldest, 
and ranks by long established usage as the first, of 
the departments of the United States govermnent. 
Founded by act of July 27. 1789 (1 Stat, at Large, 
p. 28), the department is presided over by a secre- 
tary of state, who Is a member of the caMnet. and 
is sometiiiu's (iIhuihIi erroneously) styled prime 
minister. The functions of the secretary of state 
embrace a great Taricty of responsible duties. He 
is the organ of the govt rnment in all communi- 
cations of whatever nature with foreign govern- 
ments. Bach commnnicadons, althongh In form 
pur|x»rtinp to emanate from the president when- 
ever imiMirtant diplomatic matters are coneeriied, 
an aI\vuy^ prepared at the department of stale, 
and signetl liy the secretary, althimgh they must 
lirst have the president's approval. The fccrclary 
conducts all correspondence witli the ministers and 
consuls of the United States residing abroad; he 
hiw exclusive charge of negotiations conwruing 
foreign affairs ; he oidy. according to official eti- 
quette, can conununu»te with Uie representatives 
of foreign powers residing fci the United States, 
I u|>on |>ul.lie affairs. lie is the official organ of 
corrcspoudcoce between the preiddcnt and the gov- 
ernors of the various states \n the Union. He baa 

eharire of all treaties ■(vhieh liave Ix-en made, and 
conducts negotiations as to new treaties or modifl* 
cattoiM of oM ones. All the tews of the tTnited 
States are prcsorvcfl in the archives of the state 
de|iartn»ent as they come cnrolUil on pan hment 
from ctingress, after being appro ve<l by the presi- 
dent. The M-cretary ptiblishes the United States 
laws, rewdutions, presidential protlamaiious, treat- 
ies, etc., properly edited, in annual volumes. The 
secntlary of state is custodian of the great seal of 
the Unite<l States, and affixes the seal with his 
countersign to commis^i<ms or appoinlmeuts to of- 
fice in the higher grades, to executive proclama- 
tions, to warrants for pardon, extradition, etc. He 
n-cords and i>-u< s pa>->i>orts to Americans travel- 
ing abroad, lie makes aimuai report to congress 
(mora reoenlly made monthly) ua the ooiunMcial 
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relations of the United States with fnrcig^n conn- 
tries, baued upon inforniatioo gathered by our niin 
faten and oosmil* abroad. A register of the di 
partment of state is isMKil annually, with fvill lists 
of cM)Dstilar aud diplomat ic ugeuu, »alarie», fees' col- 
lected, regnlstkms coneerniagpnoedenoeof diplo- 
matic aL't nts, rtf. The ili'|mrtmeut also publishes 
u volume uf eousular reyulutions. in frequently 
revised editions — The secretary of state is aided 
by a first lusisiant secretary, who Ivcumcs actiag 
secretary in Lis absenee. sjdurj' ^,.M)0 : a second 
and third assistant secretary, salaries 1^3,500 eacli, 
vlio are charged with correspondence with diphv 
matlc and consular olBcerH. and with auch public- 
business and c*)rresponden«'e as may be a.ssii:iii ii 
to them by the secretary. The business of the de- 
partment la d^tribnted among seven bureaus : a 
(lipl'imatic bun-au. lia\iiiir charirr of mrrespnnd- 
enee witli^Anicricaa ministers residing abroad ; a 
ooDsnlar bureau, charged with the correspondence 
with the consulates of thel'isitcd Strttes; a bureau 
of indexes and arfhives. Ijaving ' harfre of the 
nalla. the registry and indexing of corrfspoud- 
encc, ami the presfrvuiion of tl»e ar('lii\«'s, a l)u 
reau of aieouut-^. haviu:,' the custody and disburse- 
ment of appropriations, eare of funds ami ln'iuls, 
and of the building and property of the depart- 
ment; a bureau of rolls and library, having cus- 
tody of the rolls, treaties and laws, with their 
promulgation, and the care of the library and pid)- 
lie doctunents. as well as of the revolutionar}- ar- 
< iiives ; a bureau of statistics, < harjred with tlie 
prepaiation of the reports upon commercial rela- 
tions; and a hiw bureau, for the examination of 
all claiins, and (»f questions of I iw submitted by 
the secretary or his o&sistaiitH. — This widely dis- 
tributed business Is performed by a force of sixty- 
two ofllcers and cl< rks, Im vuIcs fouriit ii nn->^sen- 
gers and laborers, drawiii;; annual huiaries to the 
amount of $1 18,850 in lSi<i. The contingent and 
mi>H ellntK ous rxpeiisfs of the dei>artm<'nt of state 
amounted to the very moderate sum of ^I'io.or^O 
the same year. The department in located in the 
new and eonimo<1ious granite building forming the 
south winjj; of the moMHivu edifice known na the 
stall-, war iui«l navy tleparlment building, erected 
hi 1:^71-41. The dciMUtment of state has ha<l as 
Its Kfreiarles, from the beginning of the u'overn 
nieiit, u sciiis of statcsini-n distin!;ui>lieil in Ihi 
political ttiinals of the country. The following 
Ukt exhiblta the names, with the term of office oc- 
cupied by each : 

f l:( keTaRIBS or STATS. 

1. Thnmn».J<-ff. rwiii .................8cpt )T^> 

i. Ki<ii-iiii>l l(»ii'l<>ll>b. .................. ...Jan. 'i. 

a 'l i ii> I'K ki-rini;......^..............lK< . !•). 

4. .loiiii MarxliittI ...May 13, I-***' 

5. .1.111. !. MmMfon Murch 5. IIWI 

6. lt<.b. ri Smiili MH»rb 6. 

7. Jntm-i' Moiinic A|<iil S, l^t: 

K. .Ixliii (^liiicv Adtms .Miir' ti %. isi: 

V H. i,rv ^ l iv' M ir. Ii :. ]»•.•- I 

10. M.iriiii V'lii Hiir« n Miin ti •!. 1>.'.' 

II K<l«.ir<l I iMn::-lim ^|||^ 81. I 

1.'. MiIjiu.- ..Muv IHU 

13. JoliO Ktir»vlU Jiiin- 'it. JttH 

11. IhiiiH W<t>«tcr.......»......^*.. March 5, itui 

16w Bub ». UtBu6 May », IH.H 

AM P. Vptfar.....^............*. Jalj S<.1M<> 



17. Jdbn C. C slli O H ii..... .»»»«»»»»«»»«»«»». .Mawb 

18. Jiiinri Bnrhamn .......March 8. IM!^ 

19. Jnliii V < lnvtim. ........ Miirrli T. 1H«9 

Diiiiii I \V.'l)-tVr July 22, \t<M 

SI. K<lwHnl Kv> r>'tt Nov «. JK.*.» 

•JI. Wllllatu 1.. Matey March 7. 

a. U\M9 I'a** March 8. ltlC>7 

^. Jmmiab 8. Blsck..».....«.............pee. 17»in9- 

S4. William If. flewatd Wmh 8. 1«SI 

Elilm n. W>iiiht>iime March &, 1W» 

26. Iliitnilioii Ki'ti Marohll. t»*» 

•J7. WiUiiim M KTnrt* MrnrhlS. 1^*77 

IJS. Jufiif- <i Uliiiin- Matvh 5. tfMl 

•JSl. Frwlvricli T. Frtnogbuyaen Dec. li, ISM 

A. R. SiMFFORD. 

STATE BIGHTS. (6ee Statb Sovxbbiom- 

TY, II.) 

STATE SOVEREIGNTY (Di U. S. Histort), 
the theory of the relation of the slates jo'thg 

Union on which was based flu- riirht of si-in-tsioji. 
it held that all the rights and powers of sover- 
eignty were vested in tlie thfrteen atatea. or oom- 

monwealths, whif-h ori^'inaHy formed the Amer 
ican Union: that the peoples of then' common- 
wealths had authoriml their state governments to 
form the (-otifi-'l< i:ition in 1T77-S1 and the eonsti- 
lution in KN7-9; Lliat the p'oples of the individ- 
ual commonwealths thus formed a volulilary 
union, retaining to thenmelvea the whole «-s.ocnce- 
of s«)vcrt-ignty, but yielding to the new federal 
government certain of the insignia of govern- 
meut, previously held b}' the state governments; 
that the people of anysint^, by withdrawing from 
the federal government 'm j^rant of |>owers. i/w 
facto dissolved the only bond which uoited>them 
in a continuously voluntary union with the other 
siales; and that there is. and cm Im-. no " sovei^ 
eiguty " in the people of ali thcsstatcs, comudend 
as a nation, in internal aflSair^ and no Insignia of 
sovereiirnty in foreiu'ii affairs, • except what is 
granted to the federal government by the rtjd sov- 
ereignties, the peoples of the individual common- 
wealths, or stales. The iiliiivc is iiu> d(K"trineof 
slate sovereignty pure and suuple, as it includes 
the right of secession. There is a much more 
popular and far milder doctrine, of which Madi- 
son was the strongest su]tporler : it holds that the 
states were sovereign \uiiil the ralith-ation of the 
constitution; luid that they then ceaM-d to be en- 
tirely sovereign, a govemmeiil partly national and 
partly ff-icral taking their place. A v.-iriiiy i f 
the tirst theory was also upheld, particularly in 
1861-6 : it held that the stattss were still truly sov^ 
ereiiin. but that tin ir intcrrialiimal respdiisiliiHty 
and comity forbade them to bccvde even from a 
voluntary union on trivhil grounds, and authorized 
the other statt s tn wat upon tliem and compel 
llieir return. — In « onsidi ring the question it is aa 
w»4l to begin by examining the word sovereignty 

i llioudi the •■xaminalioi) must Ik* brii f Mr 
.I'll, 11 Austin deiini's it thu- ; "If a delermiiwle 
iiir.i.au superi>r, not in the habit of obedience to 

ii like superirr, receive habitual obedience from 
tit.- bulk of a given society, that determinate m- 
p» rior is sovereign In that wH-iety, and the society 
.iccludiog the superior) la a society political and 
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indepeadoit. To that detemdimte mpetlor the 
other* memhcre of the so<iity arc s»iJ)jtft. • ♦ 
The mutual relaltoa whkbiub»i«iii bviweeo thai 
•uperior and them nay be styled the relatkm of 

sovi rei^ and Riibjrrt, or \hr n-la!|on of sovcr 
t igiity and Bubjeiitioii. " This caivtullj- puanKil 
dcflnitiOB e?idently implic!< Hint Hovi-n-iirniy ri- 
sides in some small ( la>->. aii<l it will Kcltlf tlie 
<im'siii>u of llic 8o\ rit iL;iiiy,of tiic <lukts of Bur- 
gundy in the mitldle mna. lor of llie priiioi s of 
8crvia in modern linnH. Hut iiH fundnm^nlal 
h\i-a nuisl htt nKHlifu-d in the I nitml Stutt'x, where 
e\i ry u-i'\ iTunientnl agency ix supjiosed to be " in 
(be iiabil of obedicoce" (o (be rvill of ibe p^>ple. 
expnswd in written cooMitutionK, The queKiion 
fi»r us must ]u', wlwilwr L^^f» p-H>pi<' M" -J^iiU', 
Ibe comm nni ^'faUii ..r I u:_jiu.aih,- "f t ;ir uaiji'n^ 
OM iwn habit ually nuj ": ' i"' ^'^ i" i' lia-sceu tU 



will >li<i\v US \vhftiiir 

Ibv ulUmutu Mjvcreignt^;, ^he al>!tulute independ- 
ence of action in domi>5tic and foreign «iraini.,the 
Uneoiiironed pmver of d'< i--i"n in tin- In-^l re 
aori. in in ibc jn-ople of a (>tuie or in tliu imtionul 
people. — No theory of the nature of 'the Ameri- 
can I'liii ii ( an lie sii^^( >.|t d nu'aiii'^t whi<'h ar^u- 
lueuto Iroui uulliotiry. fromlln' riei larni ions and 
opiakMM <tf leadin- u'.^ m. IxkIIcs and 

conventions, can nvt l>e lc vi< i| bi aijray. Tbc feci- 
inj? of the Americ4in |X'Oi)ic liks aJkays Iteen so 
t.1r»^n;:ly individualistic, tbeir eo^iveiftions nnd leg- 
islatures have licen ra much incutuHl to put confi- 
dence in tbeir own anertionrf wMiout Tfgard to 
opjn>t.ing faet."*, and tin ir puMic bf n liavc heen 
iofiuvoceU io feeling and laugu^e by their en 
Tininment, that it is not diffieul^^io bring argu 
nieiit^ from juilhority in siipjKirt e^f every variety 
of lbcor)\ This serii-s of nrti( l(|^ relying on the 
facte^f our history, and prarftdniy dUregarding 
authority, is founded in a lK.-li,ettHfi|K»uil to all tlu- 
tbeorieM uUtve cnumcratcHl : tb» y^l'iiion ifl n^t 
"voluntary," iq the seiiso im|tli(<l in .state s^ver- 
efcruty; that it lifts always Im < ii < t.tlj^L^J)v foree 
of circumslHuets. common iuu n'^T^^k'very- 
thing that I^M's to lieveiop u'nati(%)al will and 
make up n nation; that the nation has existed, by 
it* own will muintaimd by ur;us, sijice the first 
.shot uiw fired nt Lexin^on; that it has since con- 
tinually aKserted ita cxi»tence with a Meadily grow- 
ing certainty of racrew; but tlmt the cxprcftiinn 
and n.«s«.rii(«ii of i^^ i xivieneeis limited, accord li»ir 
to its own will n/ul tbc political ins'*ai-tH of the • 
pef»plr, by the roptn)lllng necessity* tor preserving j 
•lat<' lints, '.late L'o\ frnnit nt ami "pfiilc riiilits," 
properly so called. (See t'ox<».iEi*, l oxTixi-;XT- | 
AL: DecLARATiOK or Ini>bi7xi»biccb: Nation.) | 
Tllia article will tlier* forr Im ronflm d to 1. the 
leading argumeniH for htulc novereignty, as ad- 
mncfd by ita aupporlerK; j. lite binlorical an;u j 
m»iits ML'ainst it; and H. •' st.tir rijliK ■' — 1. The 
Word" (H'ople" istherof AiutTK an |Mi|itieal alge- | 
bra. All iwrtics agree in the ass4Ttion ih.it *5nv«T- 
eigntyis inherent in tbc in-ople. not in ih<' v'tvertT- 
mcnt; and in no far the unanimity of lieiit is al ! 
, atartttng. oonaiderlng the diversity of Veaulta I 



towhidiithaaled. But the unanimity dlaappeara 

us s<»on aa we undertake to define '•the pi-ople," 
la it tlie peoph) of all ibc statcK. of the nation, 
thAt Is sotrereignt Is it the people of eadi indl> 

vidual stall- (fiat is snvc reiirn? .b (Tt rson I")jivisnnd 
his as.s<)< i:itt > in INU liHd the laller view, and each, 
when thesoven-ign p^-opleof his stale declared for 
s< (i's.sinn. ot^« vcd tilt- bi licst of the only ixoph'" 
know n to him, e\ ( U to the w aging of war on ll.e 
Tniled SiaUs. The dondnaiit |mrty of the north 
and weM held the former vii-w, and justified the 
]>eople of the nntion, through its constituted 
agents, in suppres>ing rebellion by war. The 
dein(>)C!ratic party of the north and west generally 
Rupimrted the war meftmrea of tlfo gfovemmeni, 
but dill .so on the i^nmnd of the third do»triin 
aliovc mcntioQvUt that tiie government was th< 
ag«?nt of the noi^-secedinir states in dflTsettint; by 
war the tinfrii oilh irt of v, 
trine of state t>ov.ereignty is correct, if ea«|r.nUt 
vidual state to the only nation which its atimis 
l an know, the '^oiithern •'lair- in IWVMil un-'oubt 
edly exereiMil a eon-tit utionul and iuaiieaabU 
Hgiit in seceding, if they believed thai thcweifan 
of llirir citizens anil tlu irown jtrc-i rvalion w«nilf 
be imiHriled by, reniidning in the I nftin; imd th< 
sup|)re«sion of tbc rebellion was a revolutionor} 
transformation of ]i voluntary into an involuntsr; 
Union. Ami tbc argument of southern writer 
in favor of stntv sgvereifjnty is. in general, m fol 
lows. — 1. TlK'y dirvj:l attention to the slow nn<- 
steady growth of the slates along the Atlatxti' 
eoa.st, the mirleiis of each Iw ing widely sepanilei 
from tbc others, and none of them ever minglinj, 
w ith its neighlwrs or l.ooing its own fdenlily; t( 
the fact that each had its distinct govcrniaeiil. tht 
king bping the conimob executive; and tbey con 
elude, thai, whenT the fonneeifon between the col 
iini<-<. and tln' kin::- was " s<-v( r( i! fiy n lK-lliou 
hwonls, ea« b colony lieoanie a living soul, uik 
each necessarily pnssewied sovereign polilieni wil, 
«>ver its own territory and jwojilc " In support i- 
this asM rtion ilit irappeals air mainly to auihorit\ 
and if this form of ar<:ument could be accepte* 
ns conclusive, the <lo<trinc of state Bovorei}:Til» 
^voulll Ih; very strong. The wonl " people " a: 
ui«e«l at tlie time, was almost invariably applid 
to the peopio of a state ; and the people of al 
the statin are loos<-iy n r(,-rred to as "the oonii 
mm." "thf irein rality.. ■ ■ .\m' rica in p neral^ 
When independence w^ finally declared, tb< 
instrument was carefully entitled "Tbo unsti 
imous il.rlanifion of the lIiir'KTi un'fi'd 
i^tates of Ainericn." ^bowing thai " thirt«K;n iii 
dependent wllK Lcrsrae unanimous mi tbc greet 
iH-<'a<>ion ": ami in <!< clarinL' 'li'- indeiK>nd<T<' f' 
" tlie States." tlie>e JK>dii - are alway- referred to 
in th« plnml: "that a<. Free anil Indi |>eadenl 
Stati-s they have full Power to levy War. con 
( bide I'laee. contiari ,\lHanf<'», K-taliUsli Com 
m< rc<-. ami to do all other' Acts and Thin;:-* w liirl 
Independent States may I'tf ri>:lil do." The idei 
may Ih- indieateil by tbe full title of I)r. Ibimsay't 
" History of th(* Itevoluiion of South Ca«oUn» 
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froma BritUh Province to an Inflcpfudcut State." 
And Ute language of Uie constitutions adoptod by 
the sereml ittates durlnf the rerohitlonary period 
is even stronpt-r in thu suiiit- dim t Ion. " The 
pec^e of thia state, bviug by thu pruvideuco of 
Ood free and Independent, have the sole and ex- 
elusive ii:::lit of Lrnvcriiiiij: tlifmst'lv«?s as a frvf, 
sovereign and iudcpcudeut state ; * * That 
this repubtie h and aball forever be and remain a 
fr<t>, sovcrci L'li atid iiul»'i>cndent >-i:itf " (('im 
nocticut act of 1776. eMablisliing the < Iwrtt r as u 
constitution, preamble audarliclel.) Tin- peojile 
of '•i*mtni>ii\vr:iltli h:\vi- llic suit- and e.xcliisivf 
right of ^(ivt riiin:: lln iuH-lvcs as a frt?c, wtvoreij^u 
and indep«'nd«>nt ^tatu." (MasrachiiscttH conjttitu- 
tionof 1780, .Mill in force, art. 4.) " This con- 
vention, therefore, in the native and by the au- 
thority of the gOO«l petiple of thi.s stale, dolli 
mdalo, determine and declare that no authority 
shall, on any jireiense whatever, he exercised over 
the jM*<»i>le or inimlK'n* of tliis sinle but sueh as 
•hall bo derived from and granted by them." 
(Now York consHlution of 1T77, art. 1.) " That 

Ibeatyli' of tin's CDH-rry i <v>) be hcrraftcr the st:itc 
of South C'uroliuu. ' ' (South Carolina eou!$titul ion 
of 1778, art. 1.) When we add to auch exprea- 
sions as these the emphatic r.nyatof the sicoinl of 
the articles of confe<kTaiion, ' each state retains 
its sovorei^ity, freedom and inde|)endenee," the 
wln»le makes up a forniidalile mavs of rontempi>- 
rary tcxtimouy in favor of the " .-^ivereiffnty " of 
thftiiidlvldiiai states; and It is re-cnforccd by the 
uoron<iciou<« and Ingenuous testimony given by the 
almost invariable language of men of the time in 
official and unoHicial po-itions. .\n<l, finally, in 
the treaty of {icaco which closed the war. the high 
contractln)^ parties joined In declaring, not that 
111'' I'nited Stalls n nation was inile|iendent, 
but that (he several status, naming them in order, 
were "free, sovereifrii and independent states." — 
/Hut, afl'TiiM, Avhat is all llii^ anruTiicni from an- 
illioritv wi ith more than tlic imiMtent proiois 
n flrxw ninf( man in the midst of a reeUttlewcur- 
^nii' . M s ^ ' sralions that he -nill not drov, n 
tun li..ril]y .sa.i: him without the udde<l e.\erti«<ii 
of swimming. If " Miverviifnty " ooold be main- 
tained by resnluiicins alom-, tin- nrL'nment from 
authority would he of weiirhl, I'Ut m iiht r is true. 
Beams of rc««nlutions would l>c of liiile avail in 
maintnining the "sovereignty" of Ireland or Po> 
hind, unless the reRolvcrs are ready to back their 
re^duliims liy jihvMial TTce; and no such niel- 
ioeas was ever sHowu by the individual 4luit«< 
MasMichttsplts <wne nenreftt to it in the siiddi a 
1( \ \ nf froi.|,s atld sii L'erif 15<i-toii wln'fh folii-wcil 
tliu tight at 1. \ington; but even Mas»ucliUh< Ms. 
while ftuhtni.' thn cntiuy with one hand, was* iih 
thaoth 1 K ' ■ r ir i? to the nation for help, and hi r 
dek'gaii - <3 xtou a-i the continental cougrest* mei 
in the foU v. ini; nutnlh, saccessfally ur«red tla- 
adoplir>n o h. r trrM tis as a " continental armV." 
In resolutioi - th-- M.i'es were prolific: when it 
<*amt* tn wnr. tin m .'i,i - • and raoHt dread attribute 
of " sowteigtti.. " uii ..isUnctivdy shrank hadt. 



and pitted the true nation against a king, sover- 
eign against sovereign. The mass of evidence 
above siunraarized goes just fsr enough to prove 

I that the iiuliviilual states wt if M»verdgnties m 

1 p>me; and luul any one of them ever ventured on 
the next essential step, and maintained its sepa- 
rate Rovereignty l>y ]iliysi( ;d forri-. no Kane man 
could have denied that it was at lust a sovereign- 
ty tf» em. But this last step has alwaya been 
wanting, and. whili- that U the case, all i> watit 
Ing. Tiiat btales, thus cowering like frightened \ 
chlclcens under their niolher'x wing, should have 
irone on calndy iiriioriiig in vMirds their motlier's 
e.visicucc, and asserting by ri>-olution tlie tovcr- 

. eignty which they (hired not nuiinlain by force, 
only hIiows the inability of even the wisest men , 

i to see clearly all the phases of contcmp»>rarT his- ) 
lory. That able men .should still aitrue that a 
sovereignly in fK'i"» c:iii be transformed into a \ 
sovereignty i» e*f< ii\ such a cheap and eaqr 
weajion as a resoluliim, only ptovi s tliat prejudioo 
is still frequently of struuger weiglit than obviooa 
fact. That the nation should have quietly toler- 

' ated such open liriiials uf ii> very existence, OOljT 
pntVL-s the national iu(U^po^ition to apply unnec- 
eMsary force. An Imperator or a czar must sup> 
prc>s the Inist iin|M ;u hinciit of his poverciirnty: 
the American lepulilic will .siil! calmly allow even 
an open denial of iN existence — always provided 

' that the denial is confined to theory. — I'm it must 
not Ihs hupposeil that tlie argument from authority 
itself is so overwhelmingly In favor of staii m>v 
ereigniy a.s the .ounmiury above woidd imply. We 
niiiy piis.<s by the unofficial exhibitions of national 
.spirit in n-volulionary timi-j*, and siill have a re- 
serve force of authority to show the universal 
consciousness that the controlling, though alwaya 
self-conlnilh il. fMiv. i r w as in the ,n/t>'"it'il pwiple. 
Congress, ia its declaration of July G, 17 «o, says; 
" We exhiblt4o mankind theremarlnMe example 

«T H people [lint (if Ihirli i-n p. i.ples] a'l iekrd by 
J uuprovukcd suemics. " The same body formu 
I lkie*« I^Mrolkinatlon of Dee. 6, 17^. thus : 
""\Vi . uieiefore. in the tiame of tlie peoph' of 
, these I tiiteil Colonii's* "; and thus begins its Jcc- 
' hinitiuu of July 4, 1776: "When, In the conn* of 
human events, it Ixt omos necessary for out jitojtfr 
to di-s«4ilve tlie |>olitieul l>ands which have C(>u- 
nected them with anotlier. and to a.ssumc amonsr 
the |>ower« «if the earth the scparuie and etiual 
tftttiu »1f» wbh h the laws of nature an«l of najurr'a 
God entitle ti. m."' This last step, tins B->isuni|^ 
■ I ion of a Meparaii and equal station among the pow- 
ers of the earth, is the only means by which ** sov* 
eiiignty" can )>!■ '» riy be a«wrted; and il never 
li ' s 'teen so asn'ri^i bv a single stale. The real na- 
tioMtil Tevohitiiniarv luiiiiroof the declaration, and 

I lie - I "KTiIinaie p it ! I I lyed I>y the states in It. are 
u i ii s iwl in the add vs.s of cqngress to the pe*H 
p . , iV-r. 10. 1776: " It well kdowa to you. that. 

II r ' ^niversul d'^irr .ii 'hi p»-oj.lc. and witti the 
i heaiiy I . loiiatuai ol evivy province, the cou- 
I gri ss ]. . ! ti(s| the Vnlli'd ^\tki» free and Indfr- 
I peodt.i .' if we are to t:ti»i to authority, wa 
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mAT ciic the sweeping assertion of Charles CotM- 
worth Fiackney, Jon. 18, 1788: " Tbc 8ep«nle in- 
dependcnoe md individud govereignty of the 
WTenil »ilattii uiru ni'%fr ll»uu;.'lit of In* the eti- 
l^htened band of palriots who framed Ibe decla- 
ration of 1ndi>p«ndence: the eereral itatcs ore not 
even nuntiinui! hy iiaiin' in luiy part of it." Ami 
no num iu tltu laoulli C'urt>lina IvgUluture at that 
time nid him nay when ho denoanced the claim, 
*• fhnf < iu h Mule is ".fpiinitrly niitl indiviflually iu- 
depL'udcut, jvs u species of political heresy." — 
Again, in it» cunim!s$i|oo to ita ambaaudors 
to Francf. Oct. 23, 177(5, conprc^is ri-mark-* : " A 
tnulu up*m c<|ual tt niis, Ih-iwucii the Mibjfcls 
of hie most Cliri>tian umjosty and tho people 
of the»<o slates will be benenciol lo both nnti'onn"; 
ami the ultimate treaty of Fcli. 6, 1778, re- 
fers regularly to "the tiro j,,ir;,. v " i r " the two 
mtiom." The treaties wiih the I^'ctiivrlands, 
Sweden and Pmssia. fn 1788-5. use the same 
jthniM s. Nor did (()Il<;^•^.^ lu'-xiluto to brins; the 

Inaliiiual pnmr into plain view, when necetisaiy. 
Dec. 4. 1775. It resolved that "In tho present situ- 
alioii of alTaiiN, it will Ik; vt i v datiL,'" lous to llic 
liberties and welfare of America, if atiy c*olony 
tbould separately petition the king or either bouse 
L>f parlianii-i>t " P.c. 29. 1775. it r» >olvc(l that 
V* the culonic!) of Virginia, ^laryhmd and North 
jbkrolina he permitted to export prodiicc to any 
part of tlic world, oxrcpt (Jn af Britain." •■'<• 
Fiuully, May 15, 1770, the congress rei oniiiu inlnl 
the various assemblies and conventions of tht> l^>I- 
iniU-* " to adopt such government as shall in tho 
opinion of the repres<'nlallves of the |)e<»ple best 
conduce to the happiue-«is and safety of their cou- 
Btituents in particular and America in general "; 
and the national power which thus hmoded over 
the state governments theniselvi-^i is indic'ate<l in 
an addresii of congress to the people of the United 
8tAtc«, May 8. 1778: " Tour interests will he fos- 
t« red :iiid nourished by govcrtinients (fi<it d>rir, 
Uttir jHncrr from your grunt." Even the siule 
constltutioni which declare the sovereignty of the 
state show the u:idi rl\ iiiir eoiiseioiaMiesn of the 
delegates that a nalioual jKiwcr was iu cxiMeuce. 
though it was more |>rone to hIiow itself by acts 
than by words. Tlie constitutions of Delaware, 
Georgia, New IIunip>4hin-, New Jersey, New 
Tork, North Carolina and PcmiHylvania, idl refer 
cxpremly to the previous action of congretw, and 
particularly to its resolution of May 15, 1776, as 
the ju>4itic]ttion of llieir action; and the four Htatc 
couKtiltttlons (of MaKsaehusells, Maryhwd. Vir- 
ginia and flonth Cnrulina) which do not expressly 
refer to it, do so t:i< illy by their h)iig i!< !;iy until 
oongress took the iniliativo. Tlie preamble of the 
South Carolina constitution of 1778 even assign-, 
asa rea-oii foranew constitution, tli.il " the rnileil 
Colonies of America luivu hince Ik-cd constituted 
independent statea * * * by the declarattao of the 
honorable the c»>ntiiiet!tid coriirros, dafii! I lie 4th 
day of July. 177H." But the tirst constitutioij of 
South Carolina, March 26, 1776. striken the dead- 
Uert of ay poesiUe Uowa at the Uawiy of state 



sovereignty, whose essential dogma ia that 
United States exi&ts in a statu only by the 
tinning will of the state. On the contrary, ar 
twenty eight of this constitution declares tluit • 
resolutions of the continental oongrcaB, m» oJ^ 
in thit 9oiimy, shall so continue until altered o 
yoked bt/t]i, iii [coiii^n -v] " The resolution^ol 
uati(mal cougre.-«s iu force in South Carolina; \ 
to any declaration of the " sovereign " will of fC 
Carolina! Certainly* Calhoun h.-id no liaii- 
framing this constitution^ — Ilaviug staled 
arguments, pro and eetitra, thia article can • 
/conclude that the ariiuinents from authority 
jquite evenly IxilaiH'e*!, hut that the argument 
fact is i>verwhclmingly against " state loven 
ty." The status declared f!i« niM-lves sovj • 
over and over again; but culliuu ilitm.-eVve!* v 
eign did not make them ao. It is necensjuy tl 
stale should be sovereign, not that it should 
itself so, while still sheltering itself under a 
national authority. The nation wa« mu<l< 
events and by the acts of the notional people, 
by empty words or by the will of sovereign stj' 
but till! Mjvereign will of the nation luis alv a 
been that there should be stale.s. that the ne 
should act politically through them, and tl^ t .i 
rights and privileges should be resjK-i'ted. — 2 
the argument from fm-t, tlmt the separate si.i: 
were never mora than sovercigntiea in pome, * 
that they never vcnlureil to Ixvomc sovereigt 
•/♦ enjie, ia sound, it. of cour?H', di!»|Hi««e8 of t 
sovereignty not only in the birth of the nation ' 
in tlio formation of the confederal iou. but iu 
adoption of the c<mstitution also. If a soveie . 
ty w»is created by geiveral and national olx-di* . -* 
to the resolutions of a revolutionary nationa .'' 
sembly, unlimited «ny organic law; andir 
sovereignt}' was maintained by a successfhl T'«. 
tionai war, there is no argument to tlie tnmuHrv • 
the fact that the new sovereignty allowed its 8i!i *> 

the sl:ite govi riiiin iit'-, to sl).i]ie the arru li • 
coufedcration, and to appoint delcgatcN tu the < -r* 
ventinn of 1787. The national aovereiimty r. 

crer.led iiu';;fit Rave disintegratwl a'ld dii <1 ; 
York or Virginia iniglU have bn>ken away 
sustained herself as a sovereignly tVi eme aswe.- 
i« pjinu' ; but there was in fact no such r> ' 
Tlie national ftrling held the nation toj;ether. • 
forced the unwilling state govemmenis to st 
sponsors to s new national assembly* Such a 1. • i - 
was the convention of 1787. It could not 1 
Iwt n an asM iuhlage of amlwissarlors from ■ 
cigu states, for, as is noted hen'uf ler, no slate i . 
slitution ever purported to give Its leglMlftt 
[H)wer to send swi h ainl>as-ail"r-i or rnul i -u' ■ 
treaty, and no governor ever venlufcd to assr . 
such a power. And the'coavention. wlien it t - 
prov«sl its national < har;n t< r 1»y di»n'r-;rding 
gethcr the articles of coufedcrution, which w 
never to have be< u cveh amended, axorpt 
unanimous vote of nU llw leiri<l:itiin-8 ; and 
giving the rnlirit atioii of the new form of gov i 
nu-nt to atate conventions, u'ot even aHowing 
legislaturea a voice iu the matter.!— NcverUiel 
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■tate Bovereignty addac^ a great mass of axgn- 

niciit fmm atlthority in al' the trnn<;i( linns which 
lt!d to the adoption of the coustiiuiiou, aud in the 
oonstltulioii itAelf. The convention itself struck 
out the word " nntioiial " from the first rt'sohnion 
proposed loit, " that a iiatinnal govcrnnionl oujihl 
to be MtablishiBd.** Its deluiics are marked by fre- 
quent me of I'xprpssions relating to tbe sovereignty 
of the states. "That the stati-s are at present 
equally sovereign aivl imli peudt-nt has Ixx-n as- 
serted from every quarter of this housio," said one 
delegate. The expression "We, the people of the 
Viiittd Stuti'S." in the preamhlc to llK-constituliuii, 
and the omission of the ioames of the states, ore 
usually cited as dedrive proofs against state sov- 
ereignty, rinlimhti iUy thr |M>npU' df the natitm 
wvre making the constitution, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether many of the jilefogates were aware of 
the fart : nu>st of Ihcm prolmbly still apulictl the 
word tu the jKople of their own individual »tate, 
and felt, as the " Federalist " (No. 80) expressed 
It, that "eaeh state in rafifyin<x tlx- eon-slifution is 
c<tt)siti< rcil :is u sovercifjn hcMly, inde|M iii!( iil of all 
other'', :iii<l only to be lioiind byitaown vnlimtary 
act. " The omission of the names of the states 
seemed decisive to so respectable an authority as 
Mr. Motley, but vuiiuckily the omission cuts the 
Other way. In the tint draft of the constitution, 1 
as reported by the eommtttce. Aug. 8. 1787. thej 
preanihlf n-aiK. •" Wo, the pe<iple of the -^i ili- 
Now llamp&lure, Massachusetts," etc. [naming 
them in order), and the names were left out In the 
final ilraft from rhc apprrlicnsion fhaton( i»r more 
of the iitutcH named luight, by virtue of its su])- 
posed "flovereigiity," reject the constitution, drop 
out of till- Utiion, and eoinix l an after alleratif>n 
of the pR-anihle. To the same dleet is ihc seventh 
article of the constitution, as finally adopted : 
"The rntifl( ation of the conventions of nine states 
hUnU \k- sulHi-ienl for the eslalili>ltnient of this con 
stitution^jjjgggj the i<t<t(<i' ho mtifijiuy On- luimt." 
What, then, was to Ix? the status of the states which 
should refuse to ratify ? • Were they still in the 
Union, p«i]iap> as territories? Or were they to 
bccede from the Union t Or liad the other states 
•tready seceded, and left them to keep warm the 
a-ln s of the old <'onf(;denition, if they could ? 
Whu the coastituiion iti>clf a buccessful secession 
from the confederation? .or did it only provide for 
ncf i-svary sete>i'»ion in this seventh article? Su«li 
questions as these have always had au obvious 
fascination for the advoc&tea of state sovereignty, 
while their o;'p"!u'iit> haVe usually avoided l>«iih 
Scyllaantl ("liar\ Uli«k by jl'oini^ overland ami ignor- 
ing them alloi^ether. Biu. in any candid discus- 
sion of the subject, they ijiiist Ik- met and answered; 
and. in onler to »n-w. r them, tlie i fToit has l>e(.n 
made I., state them fairly and stronirly. — Such 
qiu-«iionN with their tacit implkation that "sov- 
erpignfy" in a mere affair of words, that any 
body of njen..in order to lie sovereign, has only 
lo « all itself, or be called. Koven>ign, aJford wlcnt * 
but weighty tcatioiony to the peculiar natunU ad 
raat«gM which the Aflacfkaa jfeofk eujuy. and [ 



have always enjoyed. If the proximity of more 

|H»werfuI neifihhors had ever compclle<l the Amer- 
ican |)eoplc to sacrifice one or more stales or parts 
of slates a« the price of a treaty of peace, the fal- 
lacy of state. soverelj^nty would have lyi-n e.xiv*^^!. 
iiul this lias never been nici ssary, except in the 
partial example of Maine in 181*2 (see Maim:); and 
annexation, which is the complement of such ter- 
ritorial sacrifice, is always ignored by the advo- 
cates of the doctrine. Free from dangerou.<; neigh- 
bors, the American people did not, until 1861, 
k^m the truth which bftter experience had made 
familiar to les.s faMin -l ((uarlers of thf irlohe, that 
sovereignty is always potcutially au affair of 
" blood and iron and that it needs not only men 
who know, or think they know, their rights, but 
mcu wlio, "knowing, dare maintain." Sover^ 
cignty is iqili visible, as any controlling will la 
lnilivi'^i!>l<> As TiH\\l^'n tlje nation and tlie states, 
the only questimi nuist 1k\ Which wjis the sover- 
eignty ? And it can only be answered by asking. 
Which darefl to go alone, to carve out its own 
path, and achieve its own destiny? The ques- 
tion answers it.si-lf. Two states. Rhode Island and 
North Carolina, refu-scd to ratify, and the consti- 
tution went into force witltoul them. There could 
have been no more excellent opportunity than this 
to convert a sovereignly th pom intoaaoveretgnty 
in rn^ ; but this first and mat teet for sovereignty 

(ompclled each of these "stati-s to answer, "It is 
not in me." Witiiin two yeara both were con- 
fessedly In thdr natural places as part of the 
nation, li<itli had ratified tjie constitution, nomi- 
nally as tlieir voluntary aql aud deed, but actu- 
ally, like other states, uuder stress of drcum- 
st.iiices. We can not kno^V- how far Rhtwle Island 
was inllueuccil by unofficial i»ropositions to carve 
up her territory between ;MassachunettA and ("on- 
ne<ticut. or how far North Carolina was iuflu- 
enceil by olllcial proposiiiuns in congress lo sup- 
press or restrain her comaeree with the neigfa> 
iwiring suites. (See Secbssion.) Wc can only 
see the patent fact tliat thest> two states had and 
shrank from the opisirtunity to attempt to be- 
come sovereign in very irutii. — But the constitu- 
tional phrase, "between thestatea so ratifying the 
same." brings up the furthei|queBtloD, Where were 
Rhode Island and North Curotlna between March 
4, 1760. and their rcspectfve ratMcatioas in 1780 
-rKV/ Were tli. y in nr nul'of the Tni' ii? Unleae 
lite uation e.\lsted, and liiete stales were still a''pait 
of it, we aro completely at sea. The nation wtatcb 
ha«H>y ^u< cf-.sful war cMortcd ^rmn (treat Britain 
a reci.L'nitiun of its lumti'laries, would nol have 
Ihh'u slow upon oeea'-ion to compd Rhode Iilaad 
and North Carolina, and Vermont a.s well. In re- 
si>ect tht»c lioundaries, and to recojrnize them* 
s<^'lve« as included within (hem. Hut no stieheo* 
CHiiion arose, and no argudient can fairly be drawn 
from a forhearanee of the nation to enforce ita 
sovereisrn will. Failure tox»vercome an ojx n de- 
fiance would have l>ecn a different matter; but a 
father's autltiwlty is not to be fairly impeached 
from hb forbeanmee hi alkmfaiga recaldlrant «m 
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an bour for coauderaiion. In point of fact, 
Phode Island and North CkroHna finallr ratifled 

the vi ry constitution wliich tin y liiul iit lir-l i< jr< t- 
«tl, witliout a single amcndiucot to comuicnd I be 
«ballce to tbdr Hps. There was no eacape for 
tlu'm: thoy liml to ratify; lnit tin- furlH araiirc of 
tlie nation gave tluin an opjKJrtuniiy to do so 
"voluntarily." Tliaftbe new scheme of govern- 
ment should have liccn defeated liy tlio will of 
two stales, or that thtse two should remove tht m- 
selvrs without suetv-sful war, from the lK>unda 
ries lixi-vl in 17S3, would have l^een t'<|ually im- 
possible; hut the nation had been /ruihy of |^n 
oversijiht in allowinj; state Icgi-latun s to fonn 
the articles of coDfederatioa, with Uidr absurd 
j<rovi<«ion for a unanimoua ratfllcatton of amend- 
nit iii>>. and the nation scrupulously atoned for its 
overiiigUt by forbearing to prcsa even the wcaketit 
of ftM f*tatefi. Thrrefoof courm a Mill iitron<.;or 
aigUineiit drawn fi<iin the nature of tlie ennstttu 
tlon, but Ibat will Ix-st be considered under tltc 
Mcond bead of this article. — It would he unfair 
to deny tliat the vari-'W-' ecuivintions which rati 
fled the t on>iiluliou in 17H7-iK> con^iden'*! Ibeni 
•elves HH acting for " aorereign states." The de- 
butes of the Virpnia convention sliow that the 
"word "j>i oi)le" meant the iXHjple of the several 
and indiviilual .stales, and not of Uie nation, iu 
thi>< declaration, which was a part of the rolificn- 
tion: "That the pi»wers >rrante<l under t1d:<i con- 
stitution, lK>ing derived from tlic peojile of the 
United States, may be resuiued by tbetuC when- 
soever the tame shall be perverted to their In- 
jurj' or oppression"; and llie^e word-, iti their 
literal meaning, have the c-s.sencc of tlie doctrines 
both of Mate soven i^'nty and aecession. But 
thi -ie words, apiin, are nn le " authority." voii! a>4 
against fact«. W^^ose wu» the uneuniroUahle will, 
the soveralgnty, that extorted ralifleatfon from an 
unwilHn'' majority iu Viririnia, New York, New 
Hampshire and ^lassuchusilts. and, later, in 
Rho<le Island and North Carolina? Was it the 
will of any state? or was it the will of the nation, 
actin;:, according to its own pr»'feren< e, thnai^li 
•tate oruMid/jitions? The <|uestiou answern il'«c-lf, 
provkletl the ipieNtiouer will confine himself to 
the fact^ of «)ur history, and turn a deaf ear to the 
couHictiu)^ arguments from authority, the oi>in- 
iooa. aoroeiines correct and aometimes incorrect, 
of the nrtore in the history. But the qucMlon is 
often triumphantly askeil, What would liaM h i]> 
pened if a purl of the elates had refuM-d tlnully to 
ratify ? Either the recusants would have left the 
constiinti'itnd nnndMr of ralifvint; slates (fM, or 
IcKii than ttittt number. In the Utter caM! the con- 
dition placed upon ratilleatloa by the national 

will would not have hei-n f\illilli d; and the whole 
scheme of tiie < on-iiiulion would Imve failed. 
In llw former caM-. the i»rfNsun' upon the recu^int 
atates would have lieen irradually inrn-ased until 
the alternative of nititic:ittun or force would have 
been <U<itinclly presontwl. In either event, that 
of general confusion or that of the forcible mainte- 
jianee of the national will, titv sword, the uAjma 



ratio of sovereignty, would have made its appi * 
ance ; and, wliatever the result of the strug^ ■ 
might have been, "state snwt i my" won: . 
certainly have received before 1800 tiie quiet • • 
which It finally received In 1885. One sov 
ciL'iily,. f)r two. or threr, iniv'ht have emcrt 
from the chuusi, but state sovereignly, and 
slate rights, would hardly have survived, 
this point of \iew the ratification delmte* 
1787-9 .show the u.sual contradiction lH.'lwt 
authority and fact, hciwren the constant ass 
tion of slate S4>vereiirnty and the ever present f«.« 
that force mi^dit di.s]M!l the illu-siims of the 
Kcrtion. A conteniiJorary tradition is, that Wa 
ingtoa, while signing the constitution, thus stru 
the key-note of this fet-nn;; : " Should the sta 
reject this e.vcrllent constitution, the pioliahil 
is that an opportunity will never again offer 
cancel [substitute] another In ixwce : the nt 
will hedniwn in hltxid." *' I fear a civil wa' 
said Gerry. ' ' Apprehending the danger of a ge (■ 
enil confusion and an ultimate dccUion by 
sword. I shall .in'vo the jil iii niy -uppoit," mj ! 
("harles I^inckni-y. •' Is it pos.sibie to delilKTh'-- 
In I ween anarchy and convulsion on the one sic . 
and the chance of t:ood to lie i xpected from t'w" 
plan on the other.'" u.-ked Hamilton. "Suppose ' 
said Thompson, in the Massachusetts convent lot. 
"nine states u(hipt this constitution: who 8lti>>i 
touch the other four? Some cry out. Force them. I 
t*ay. Draw them." In tin \ ii irinia convention I*a> 
rick Uenry unconscioui^ly ilruw a pa'guoui parall> ' 
between the forbearance of the nation In formir •. 
the confi deration and Informing the constiiutio' 
"During the war America was magnanimou- 
What was the lnn<rua!;e of tbe little state of Alan 
land? ■ 1 have lime toc.in-idTr I will i 
out three years. Lei what may come. 1 will iia\> 
lime to reflect.' Magnanimity appeared evci^ 
where. What was ihe upshot V .l;/«7v>.( <r«- 
uni/i/Kti." (."see TbKIUTuniKS.) Where wa-* til. 

sovereignty, then, the uncontrollable, though sel 

controlled and " niau'nanimous." jM)wer iu th ■ 
cases of Marvlatid under Ihe « onfederaiion, an-i 
of lUiode Island an<l North Carolimi uAder tb» 
coustituli<m? Finally, Dec. 14, 17^7, in a puUit 
letter. Wa.shington u-m d the following lantr^iagi* 
which sums up tl ' < i • ag-ainst staJe " so\ reigii 
ty"in framing the cuiwtilution : "Should uni 
state, however important It may conceive Itself ti 
lie. or a niih'n ity of tiie slates, sn]>po^ethat they 
can dictate a constitution to the laajtirity, unli.v 
they have the power of adminislerbiff Ihe vMmn 
r. !>!•>. they will find thcmvelv< s deceivcil "— .X-. a 
summary, we may say that the rutilicatiou of tin 
conMhution by the conventions of sis of the 

states. Xew K snip^hire. ^I is«.achti>-ells, Hhr do 
I-land, New York. Vi-giuiaatal Noiili Ca" -ima, 
w.is not at aU Tolunlaiy; (hat tt wase.Morted Ity 
the < vident pre;'«>n<lenmce of the national will, 
including mimiriiiea in their own states, a* well ns 
majorities in other states, and by n fear of array 
ing a ime»ni0M>\ erdgnty against a real •overeignly : 
that the whole prooM was a nattunal act; and that 
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the strongest argiunents from authority can not 
ftvall agsiut tbe facts of the cat«i*. NcverilieU'^s, 
there Is one expression nf opinion wliich should 
l)e cited here, uul as an arp'uuuni fiinn iiuthori^y, 
but as giviog exactly and tersely the writer's be- 
liff. It is that of James Wilson, in the Pcnnsyl- 
viuiia convention of Dec, 4, 1787. " My position 
i». tliiit in i\m country the supreme, absolute and 
uncontrollable power resides iu the tK>oplc at 
large; that they have vested certain proportions 
of this power in the stiite jrovcrninenls; liut that 
the fee-siuiple continues, rehidcs oud runmios with 
the body of the )>e<>ple." He who aaierts thecon- 
trnry, wli.i Imlils Hint the will of a stale is, or h;LS 
ever been, uueoulniUable, must prove it by ad- 
dudng fsets, not opinions, whether contempmary 
or Mil)sefiuent to the revolution. — ^Q. After 1789 
^tate sovcn i'4nty entered upon the scvcnly-flve 
years struiru'le with the n:itiosaI Idea which ended 
in 18(i5. (S-e Kknti < KY HKi^tLiTioxs; CoNvirx- 
TioN, IIaktkohd; Ji dk i vnv; Alleuiaxce; Xri-- 

LIKICATION ; 8ECE8MOX ; ReCOXSTKI CTION ; NA- 
TION.) Throughout this strutr>;le almost every 
state in the Union in turn declare<i itf* own " sov- 
eniiiniy." ami clenouncid as almost treasomible 
Kiuiilur deckratiuos in other rasc« by other states. 
Where these declarations stopped, and were in 
i( ml. i! to .Mt(^p, at naked as-ertion, they come 
properly under our third head of "state rights." 
In this form they have always licen common, and 
pioljid)Iy will aiiuin he conunon. tlioiigh they have 
much decreiiM-d in fre<pieucy ^iiicc 1865. So late 
as March iO. 1839,, on the occasion of a supreme 
rotirt decision against the Wi«;eonsin " jx rsonal 
liberty law " (fee that title), the stale legislature 
jiaiwed a »erie-< nf resolutions, the last of which 
spol<c the following strtmg langmiire: "that the 
MTVcral 6tutex which formed thai in-^trunient [the 
constitution], being w>vei-eign and independent, 
have the unquestionable right to judge of its in- 
frartlona ; and that a jww'/rw defanee by those 
hovi ivignlie'* of all unauthorized acta done umh r 
color of that iuKtrumvot is the rightful remedy." 
References to sovereign states and the sovereignty 
of thi' states iiuve sint e been by no im ans un\isual 
iu legi>lutive resulutious aud judicial decibious. 
A good example is in the message of Gov. Rob- 
fn*oi,. of New York. .Tune I I. ISTM. vetoing a bill 
ti» enu.'ile cTe«lit<ir'^ of other states to8ue through 
New Y. Tk stale olheers : " It requires the state to 
lay down its rllL'ni'y. its honor and if"* integrity as 
a80%*ereii;u ^tate of tiie Union, aud to be<;ome a 
collwiiug agent for siKtulators In stale bonds." 
In none of them hn-s there been any apparent 
notion of a pos^ihle maintenance of the so called 
-overeiu'iily by r«rfe in c:i.<e of omMSitlcm to it. 

Wo are lateresjiid only in the eases where this 
final test of sovereignly 1ms been brought iu ques 
tion. !• is fairly il..u1>if!il wlieiher tlie New Em,'- 
land opiMtsition to the embargo and the war of 
1418 falls in the former or In tliekttcr class. The 
pntluibility i» that it really meant state - a . reignfy 
to a few of the leaders, but only eule righta to 
tbo mass of the leader* and followers. Tbe 



action of PeuoHylvauia iu the Olmbtead case, in 
and of Georgia in the Cherokee CMe, in 
1^0-83 (see that title), inclincfl towanl the forci- 
ble maintenance of the state s w ill. In the former 
ca!^e the national authority wuh enforced, aud in 
the latter it was yielded. South Carolina's nuUilica 
liou of the tariff act in 18^12 fulfilled every requi- 
site of the theory of slate sovereignty by cmpk)y< 
iilg a formal slate convention to declare the un- 
controllable will of the state. This was therefore 
the first fair and open aiiempt in our history to 
maintain the doctrine to its Io^chI coiiiicquences, 
and it was a failure. The inability of the state 
to niiti:5tain its ground was so evident that an 
uuotUcial aji!H;mblage suiipeoded the bovu'eigu wiU 
of the state to a point beyond the designated time 
From this time stale sttvereignly became inextri- 
cably blended with slavery, until the growing un- 
ion of lM)th ended in secession in IMMIl. (See 
Slaveky, Seces-siox.) It is very trm-, as mo.st 
wmtheru writers ftsserl, that the f undann iital i.vsue 
on which the seceding states waged war in 1861-5 
wa.s the maintenance of "the right of self irov- ( 
emment," that is, of state sovereignty ; and that, j 
in comparison with this, shivery waj» of little im- ( 
I>ortance. It is true, that, when a state had once i 
pronounced its will to secede, both the supporters * 
ind the oi>ih»(ts of s«'ce»siou felt bound to maintain 
tlie will of the state, even to the extent of ,war 
against the United States. But it is equally ttiie, 
that noHiich issue would ever have Ik cii pri'Ncntod 
but for slaver}' and it6 progressive inducnce la 
arraying the will of the state against the wiU of 
the nation When the i>vsnt> was at la^f pn-venti il. 
it could no longer be avoided. There was no 
room for forbearance, or, as.Patrick Henry tamed 
It, "magnanimity"; sovcrei^ty was brought to 
the touchstone, aud state sovereignty ww> found 
wanting. — In the .suliscqucnt process of recon- 
struction (see that title), there was very much that 
was at variance not only with stale sovereignty, 
but with slate rights as well. The power over 
the militia, the elective franchise, the state cimrtSk 
and the police regulation of cities and towns, 
wliich the universal nntional will (lecrees lo ]«■ in 
the Ktates, was for a time. withheld from the lAleiy 
seceding states. If this was lotended in any way 
as a certificate of burial for the defunct theory - f 
state sovereignty, it .served the further ]>ur|K>Hi 
of bringing into plainer view the healthy doctitoe 
of state rii'lil^i ; for the puni^hnienf wh« so abhor- 
rent to tlie national iusiiuctJi that it wa-- very 
rapidly almodooed. Out of all the strutrtrK s <>f 
the pa-i has come the unanimous will ot ihe 
nation, etpiaily opposed to stale soven-igniy and 
to centralization, that it shall be an indissoluble 
Union of indeslructiblo states. — IL Under the 
first head the cfforl has been made 10 diow the 
basclr-^siiess (»f state sovereignty from tl»c single 
historical fact that th£ will of tbe nation has 
always been the controlling power, though it baa 
ahv:ly'^ b- 1 ii ""i irlM'.irtng in uon «'ss.enlials. It is 
necessary further to adduce some other more i»o- 
kted fade, ell showing )het tbe stetei weie never 
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soTcreigns. — 1. It Is esst nfiftl that m snvi rciunfy 
sliould have complete power of iniieiM udcui iic- 
tfon io external affain as well aa la internal affairH. 
Foreism nations, in tJicir Intcn ourso with a sv.iiv, 
look, uot to usstTlions of ^^ox creiguly, but to the 
fact, aii<l ffgulatc their rt coLrnition and diploniHt* 
ic rt'liUions accordingly. AVlmt arc we to think 
of a " sovereignty " ihut never dorlaml or wagudr 
A war, never conchulod a peace, never sent or 
received an amboHMulor, never flew a recognized 
flag, and never formed a treaty or an alliance T 
Anil yt t this is the history of ni-arly if not quite ull 
iha fttale*. Tlie few exceptions, the New England 
vnlon (se« that title), the Indian wars and treaties 
of New England iind the south, the pine true 
flag and coinage, were ttib rota appropriations of 
the Insignia of aovereignty. unrecognized by any 
othi Ts thun the appropriators, nml ni<><t of tlu m 
occurrcil in colonial tiniest, when sovereignty, 
other than the king^a, was nnthoaght of. Even 
when fill- rolonies hwamc Miiti iln- usiml Anu-r- 
icau politir^d sense showed itM if ilmaigh all the 
dedarationH of state sovereignty : n'uie of Ihelr 
Mule constitutions purportc*! to fiivf the state gov- 
ernments any of the powers ulxtve cnunKniieil, 
nor was this withholding of power the conse- 
quence of any agreement in the articles of con- 
federatinn, for all the state oonstltullona were 
finnu'd iM'fore, nmsi of them five yens lu fon-, 
the articles of ct)n federation went into iatse. 
was the conoeqnc nee of the Instincitve nati<ffHl 
M n^f «liat ihcM' Ik longed to the ri al HiviTeijrnty, 
the uation. There la a single rcmarkahlo exoep- 
tioo^the twenty-rixth artide of the South Caro- 
llmt const it ut ion of 177(5: "That the |>re«i<lrnt 
[governor] and coutmuuder-io<-bief shall have uu 
power to make war or peace, or enter into any 
final tretily, willumt the rons«-nt of the L'<'nenil 
atwemhly and l» gi>hitive council. " Hut evin this 
(umltcrcd uatll 1790) must be taken as only an 
argument from aulbority, since the iniplicil treaty 
power of the slate was never maintained in fact. 
— 2. The states i; nowhere show^n their lack 
of the eMcuthUs of sovereignty more conspku- 
ously than in thelrsetf-confemcd inability to stand 
shme. Al the very out-^^-t of the struggle In-t wwn 
the nation and the king, in 1775, the lioldvsl of the 
states, Xaasachusetu, was the loudest in calling 
ufMin the continental congresf* for li« Ip to iiiuintaia 
her integrity. The first stale to form a cunxiitu- 
tioo, Kew Hampshire, did ao only after seeking 
th'' jintronage fif congress, and all Jin- otiii r slates, 
except Stuth Carolina, waileil, before taking the 
asaoe step, for the geuenU recommendation of 
congrex-. May t ' 1770, referre<l to al>ove. lit the 
articles of c-oiifc<liTali«in each stale legislatun- un- 
dertrN)k to covenant with all the others for pro- 
lection. This was found to lie too weak a safe- 
guani. and ihe nake<lnL-w« of state sovereignly was 
fully e.\iM>s«'d in the adoption of the conbtitution: 
" The Uniu-d i^tatea shall guarantee to eveiy state 
In this Union a republican form of government, 
and shall )>roli'<'t inch of them against iuva-iMii 
• • • agaiokt domestic violence." Even in 



I^Crl tlic M-oeiliug states, which so loudly declared ^ 
tlu'ir tiovereigoly, were at Ihe some time coniru- 
dicthig the assertion thehr losthictlve efforts to 
form a new nation for the protecti(jn of st.ifr sov- 
ereignty. A sovereignty incapable of self nudn- ,* 
tenanoc. and always under the protection of a liigh^ 
er i»ower, is a <-oiitr:iilii lion in ti rnis. — ^. A stil^- 
btronger objettimi is Ilif nature of llie goveru- 
menu, whether tin \ 1m' called federal or national, 
which have been fornnd in. for uud by ihe Union. 
The first, or revolutionary, government of the con- 
tinental congress, was absolutely oppose«l to Ptatc 
sovereignty. The armies which were mustered, 
the navies which were created, the war which was 
waireil, till' tlai:nliii h wiuH displaynl. the treaties 
which were made, and the debt which was con- 
tracted, were all exclusively national, and depend- 
ed for their credit on the \vill of the whole pfo 
pie. (.'ongrirss even showed iu nalioual nature 
by deolari&g inde[)cndcnce without the assent of 
New York, and by pnictir.dly making WnshingloD 
dictator in 1777. Evi-n the article-^ of <-onf»-<lera- 
tion, though they declared thesovi reiguty of each 
state, contradict e<l the a-ssertion by Kavinu' ihe in- 
signia of sovereignty to the national governmeut. 
Whin we come to the constilut'.oii. the ohjtctioa 
l>e<-omes absolutely insupctahle. Tbe prohibitions 
u|Km<he states fn section 10 of anicle I. are all 
prohibitions of lheexerci.se of sovi n i:jn powers; 
the states, then, were not iu fact regarded as sov- 
ereignties, either by themselves or by others. Tht 
same arguniLiit can not lie a|)plii il to 111' jin < . .| 
lag M-ctiou, prohibiting the exerciM: of cer*uiii 
powers by the United States; for those are all mat- 
tt rs of routini', not sovi n iirn jwjwcrs. I'ndi r the 
coublituliou the HlutcA w eru uol to have even the 
appearance of soverelgatics: tbe pQwers to dechuv 
war. to niaki' ]>« ai .-, to roncliuli' treaties, to «iup- 
press insurr< ( lions, ami to |iiiiiish treason, were 
now placed where they belonu^^-il. in the national 
government. If states formetl the c«>n:«litution, 
they stultified their own SMScrtions of wvereignly. 
Tbe conclusion must be. not that Ktuten, state gov- 
ernments or the federal government is sovereigb, 
povicKHed of tmcootrollaiilv power, but that the 
people of the nation, diviiUii by it.s own will inf" 
state9^_>B sovereign. — The idea Ilut the sover- 
eignty of the states was only suspended by ttio 
forniJktion t>f the eonstilution. n ady to lie revived 
at any momeut by the will of the Kiut<-, iliougb it 
was the general soutbcm doctrine after about 1808 
fs«e SucKssioN), is altogether too tine spun for 
practie.al use or rct"ognition. The idl-a of a coma 
tone sovereignty, of a sovereignty whl<h sleejw 
like \U]> Van Winkle, but w akes at the exercise of 
iu own i-usiH-nded w ill, of uu uacontrolluble will 
which still e.\u<ts though it has resigned its' es- 
sence to another, of an ahdicaie<l sovereign peace- 
ably reviving Its own sovereignty. Is certainly au 
extnwirdinar)' |H»litical dogma; and itsevidi iif lal- 
lacy is enough to dispmve the notion that the 
states were ever sovereign. — Above all. the pro- 
vision for amendm<-||^y ll^t- Tou^f . not by all 
of tbe states, is a tll^^t^to 6l4uRovcrci|pi^. 
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There Is. with the obsolete ezceptton of the reten- 
tion of the shvc trndc iiiilil 1W)H, iintl with lln' al- 
-wajB cootruUiug retcDtiun of Htulc lines, no limit 
upon the power of amendment. Cnn we iniag- 
ine u-.i\ sovcrcii'iitics not only " su^jx-ndin!; " tin- 
cxen ihf of thtir own wills on point"* (•••rtiiiii, hut 
agreeing to accept their own tin* unliniiitd and 
intU'flnllo fuluri' will of three fourths of their as- 
eoeittle.H? An<l yet the only nlternutive for stnte 
aovereigntj is to inmi^ine th(> states as making the 
Agreement the intention of keeping it. 

This one provision for nmenilment is snlndcnt lo 
ouiwriL'h itii the niin.in n's from auitiority that 
could be adduced. — 4. li in itMually assumed 
that Mate sovereiu'nty is essential to ^federal gov- 
crniin iil, ami is only (lenie<l Iwcaii'-c of llic il( -ire 
to iotixHiucc the idea of a national or cenlfiulizod 
goTemment. In fact, tiie government is tioth na- 
tional anil fnlcnil : not. a^; the " Fidemlist " a^^erls, 
partly nutionul und (wrlly federal, by the will of 
the stales: hut togetlier tistional and federal, by 
the will of the whole people. Powerful enonirli to 
have esialili^lieil the most eentmlizcd government, 
if it had been foolish enough to desire it, the na- 
tional will has alway.s. of its own motion, limited 
itself to sueh n government its the states should 
4figree U|ion, a fitlerul jzovcnnncnf. When the 
nation's tirst instruments, the sute legislatures, 
proved nnllt, the nation was strong enough to 
wi|M' out their work and substitute a better; but it 
ftiill pledged itself to maintain the states intact, 
aivt to malce no change in the constitution on 
whi< h Ihri e fo\irths of the states mvild not aLrnc. 
Tiii-s univcnwd American predilection to a fudcnd 
form of government has made it possfbte to argue 
in favor of the soven-iinity of the ori<rinal thirteen 
tttate*-, but the case is altogether ilifferenl when we 
come to iho Mates widch have l>cen substtjuuntly 
admiited ntiilcr the ronstilulion. SMiitbciilt is it 
to ax rilic their existence to their own uncontrol- 
lalile w ill, or to anything else than the uncontml- 
table will of the UHti<m, that tlieHdvtx-ulesof Htatc 
sovoreiirniy lu re find (and evade) (fi>ir Scylla and 
CharyUli- Take the state of Missouri as an ex- 
ample. ItH territory wasaoid by France to a sov- 
ereignty, the United States, not to any or all of 
llir -.tatcs. It was li.iujiii liy the nation ns a sov- 
ereignty, not by any (KTinisHion given by ihe^tttlca 
in a written c«>tistiiution. Its original acquisition, 
its (Ti < i'iin iiil<» a liTriinrv. its ijiA i rninent as a 
territory, weru uiike the results of the national 
will. And when Ita population had grown suffl- 
f'luily lo justify hope of "-lalility thenati<mal ati- 
thoiiiy regulut<Ml the formation <it .» state govern- 
ment, eKtal)li-<lietl it<( boundaries, ami linally. in its 
••«*U time on<l on its own lenns, admitted the new 
j."ite to the I'nion. Will any man l>e bold enouch 
to sp- 1 ify win rt- and when the sovenit'iity, the 
U<H'«uilrollabio will, of Mis>ouri came into tlii^ long 
TiroccKsa-^ a factor? To whom, then, do the p< <» 
pi' of Missouri owe wh.it would Hiill often Iw 
r.ried llicir^*so»en^nty, ' tlie nbiWtluie jwnvir 
o.frtlieirf^^iiffa^Pwy^thev liave enj(»vid 
i. But 
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dently, to the national wll!. There fa not a atate, 

old or new, in this I'nion, whose w ill has bcrn mn- 
sidorod in the estabiishmeut oi il.s own b«)uuda- 
ria. Tlie iMuindariea of the original thirteen 
states and of Vermont were fixed by the n»yal 
pcnverand itsagents; the iKtiind ii ii">-of new states, 
and the rearrangement of the Unundarles of the 
old states, have been fixtsl under the f^upcTvisioa 
of tlie new national wivereii^nty; and neither of 
these classes of jmihiIo sovereignties h,is ever had 
the power to add one cubit to its area of its own 
uncontrollable will. Indeed, one of them (Iowa) 
w.is refu-i d admission until she would aeei pt the 
boundaries which the national will liad fixed for 
her. Tlie only fair arguments to the contrary are 
Hhodo Island and Texa<!. (Sec those titles.) Bui 
iIicm; were only upiwrent. The long ntiislance of 
the former to the encroachments of her netghbon 
was passive, not aetive; and thelKMindiU'les of the 
latter, which her own power had lieen unable lo 
establish as Hhe claimed, were finally fixed by the 
I'lnied Stall -. Texas, indeed, is a !.'<"xl deal of 
an anomaly in In r enlrance lo our system. An 
undoubted sovereignly previously, she was rather 
united to the Union t han admitte d to it. Boincof 
TEe'whigs, who were opposed to the admisiijon, 
even claim e<l at the time that it was a fair ques- 
tion whether the United States bad annexed TesM, 
oV Texas had annexed the United 8tat(«; that the 
j^^'tion of the two republics had jiroix-rly atml- 
ifli^ the coastitutions of iMth, and vacated the 
0mcea of their respective presidents; and that • 
new constitution and a new jiresident were nt<"c?* 
Miry for the new uation.'*^Out the overwhelming 
superiority of one of the two parties was taken aa 
a •-uflicicnt ofT-et for all Ic^al informalities, and 
the ' auuexalion " was consummated. Bannng 
this anomalous ciuse, the origin of state soven*i!:nty 
in new states is a tield of inquiry which the ad- 
v«H'nli'S of the theory of stuii- so\ i rei^nly can nol 
be induced to enter. The ablest and latest of them, 
in his "iiepublic of itepublics," cited below, has 
a chapter of ei^t pagi-s on " Sovereignty in itie 
new state's." in which the whole question is eviuled 
carefully ami auoceasfiUiy. Its only attempt at 
argument is in the closing sentences of the rhap- 
ter: "Can you think, ilear reader, of any iwOitical 
difference between Ohio and Connecticut. Virgin- 
la and IHtmouri. New Jersey and Texaa, Oeoifin 
atid ( 'idifniiii.'i. as to ^./((///.*, ca|>acity or ri^rhts?** 
And Uic answer must lie: There is no diilei^lioe; 
each and all owe Iheir ttatu§, capacity and rights 
to the jwiwcr wliich won them, by force or ptir- 
chase, from Gnat ikilalu, France, Spain or Mex- 
ico, and which has since maintaJn«i tiiem, the 
nation. — In fact, stale sovtrciirnty i-; thedtndli 
est of all enemies to a fulerai g»>vernnunt. In a 
government without the fedemi principle, the en- 
trance of the error is imp<.>*ilile. or extrentely dif- 
ficult. As soon as the fedenil principle enter*, lla 
panisitc enters with it, and usually succewis in 
destroying it. A iiemianent federai Union, based 
u|Hm the lueootrollabie will of tba «lnt«a whicli 
oumpoaed it, would be as impuspibleM penmiMBt 
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comiection between man and wonian without law- 
ful marriage. tY» aoTcreign powerof the nation, 

liy lh<- 1 < rt:iiiity which it pivi's to the hoiul. plin ts 
ia the cuiegory of the impossible coiuiilcss griev- 
ance* wbidi. without a national power, would 
aoon bemagnificil hy state jealousy and stntc dem 
agngues Into g<H>d ruaaon fur disHoIutiun uf tlic 
bond. Be. then, who denlea state sovereignty, but 
Upliolds slule risrlils, does ro not in dcftTiM' of tht- 
nutioual iKiwcr, which in perfectly able to defend 
itself, but in defenKf of t he moat beautiful nnd yet 
elicate of all w lu ine-* of government, the federal 
Bystem. — III. Statk Higuts. From lyof) until 
1865 the phruf'e " ^tate rights'* looked directly or 
indirectly to but one of the sup|xjsod rights of a 
atate. the right of Kfce>wion. The political n.'Vo- 
lution of lJ<<Kl was cauH^-d very largely by the re- 
Tolt of the mass of the ]K:oplu against the fedcnd- 
fet Mea that the federal gov yri^ nent was sovereign, 
a very ditTi nut thin;; fron> the assertion th it the 
nu tjv n is i>overeign. The uew party that then us- 1 
sumed control ^ the federal gnvemmrnt did so \ 
on fill' ihi nty that the fedend u'ovcrnnieiit v.,f- tin- 
bcTvnul of the btatcs, and that the t'luou was 
wholly -voluntary on the part of the Rtates. This 
thiory \\*as sumnied up in the name "state riL'hfs 
democrat." In the norlh and wot tlie theor} had 
disappeared in reality loni; before 1860, and men 
in those M-ftions wlio calle<l themselvi-s "state 
rights denitH lilts ■■ were hard pressed to reconcile 
their party name and their support of the war 
against the rebellion. lu the south the name and 
theorj' were kept in complete 8ym|»athy l»y the 
multifarious iutliieuces of slavery until state sov- 
ereignty and shivery went down in a common 
overthrow f n 1885. " State rlghm " may now take 
il>i prnp. r siirnitication, that which belonged to it 
in reality even while "stale s«>vercignty " was 
given as its formal name. — In reading the de- 
bates of the i»eriod from ITT' until lTf<9, no one 
can help noticiug the peculiar way in which the 
word ' ' soverel^ty " Is used. The same men who 
rerornize nt evi ry '•tep in fact the existence of a 
national sovereignty, continue to refer lo the stales 
aa " 8overeignti««." The aame WiNon, whose ex- 
act and satisfactory statement of the ultimate na- 
tional Bovereicnty baa been Us<'d above, speaks 
thna in anotlicr place : "The bn sinei4s of the fed- 
eral convention » • • rompreheuded tlie views 
and establishments of thirteen indejwndent sover- 
eignties." And Huch apparent conlr.idictioiis are 
not the exception, but the rule. '" The American 
Statesman's Dinionary." says von Hoist, **was 
wrill< n in dmil'le * "i]iiiiin-. and the c hief tenns 
of his vocabulary were not infrequently inserted 
twice: In the rljrtit-hand column, in the sense 
which acr<>nl( <l n iili .k tiial facts, and was in kei-p 
Ing with llie leudeucy towarii particularism ; in 
tba left, in their logleal sense, the sense which the 
lojic of facts has >.'rai!u!iMy and through many a 
bitter stnicirle bnmght out Into boUl relief, ond 
which it will Hnally stamp as their exclusive mean- 
ing." If they endcavnp ,! to •■ outdo the niv>lery 
of the Trinity by making liurieen uoc, while leav- 



ing the one thirteen," it was because they were 
conscious that the thirteen were thirteen by the 

will, prnteciiini aii'i -uppntt of the lih It is by 
the citation of one meaiber of each cd the4>e verUti 
oontradlctkms that the advocates of state sover* 
eignly have built up their argument from author- 
ity, making thu "fathers of the republic" the fa- 
thers of their theory, while ignoring the practical 
application by which the fathers aforesaid ex- 
plained their apparent coutrmliciions. Tlje con- 
tradiction will disappear if we take in set terms 
wiiut thu fathers took in practice, that the states 
were rn>t sovereign of their uncoutrollable will, 
but tli ii tin y po«isessed absolute jjower in their 
own sphere by the Mill «t the nation. "State 
sovereignty" then takes its pmper form of "state 
riglils." The nation may diminish or enlarge the 
s)diere of the stales : it has repeatedly done both 
by amendments; but, whatever the aphereof the 
Mates njay be, tliey are supreme wlthlo It. It HUy 
be sidd tliatjhis reduces tht;,.atatca tojlha rank of 
counties, buMheohJectfam will not hold. ~ The will 

of a sitHf . to which the nati<in has abandoind the 
control of cities, towns and counties, is easily ex- 
pressed and exercised : but the will of the natioa 
can only Ix- expres^sifl and everciseil with such 
enormouH ditliculty lluit the states are practically 
safe from it, unless an unusually great emergency 
calls it forth. What present ho|M' is there for any 
sugiri-sted amendment to the constitution? It may 
further Ik' said that such ft theory allows the pos- 
sible establishment of a monarchy in the United 
Slater. Be it so : pray, who is to prevent it if the 
national will should incline to a step so foolishf 
He wlio assumes to prevent it must do so by force. 
IVho could have prevented It In 1776 or In 1787-8» 
if the nation had willed it? The rcjiort was com- 
mon in 1787 that a iwrt of the convention's pbua 
was to adi an English princd\|Of the blood to the 

throne of the United States. Had tlie re|>ort been 
correct, and the step been ratitieil, the only diHer- 
ence In the result would have been thai Rhode Isl- 
and andKorth Carolina would have felt from a sel- 
fish royiU personality a pressure very dillereiit Iroiu 
the magnanimous fortn arauce which a republieaD 
government couhl afTor«l to exercise. Hut the sov- 
ereignty wouUl have been alike in Ixjlh cases, and 
ila exponent the same in kind, differing only in 
degrw, — .\nd how in reality docs this assail the 
dignity of the states, since it phmts their authority 
on a base so broad as to be prnctically immovable? 
Federal govenunent and atate governments arc 
alike exponents of theimtlonal will, and theeflFort 
to Mcede on the one hand, and to un< oiisrin;:i .n- 
aiiy oppress a state on the other, are alike detiauces 
of the national will, though, if anooesaful, the lat- 
ter may Im> atoned for, while the fornn r cm i:r>t. 
It is notorious matter of fact, tliat, in a pc-acecble 
and legal struggle between the fedesml government 
an'l a st ite ;rr»vcmnicnt, the national sympathy Is 
rather with the latu>r than with the former; and the 
state government, supported by the cons<-iousneaa 
of this ffen< nil sympathy, ami ai(le<l by it-, own 
greater inieusiiy of iulvrest, has a much greater 
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probnbility of success. If the struggle Teigw 

townnl ft R'ttlcmciit bv forcr, national sjTnpalliy 
for the slalo governmciU lU-cn'ases, until the dis- 
tinctt^e federal authority is formally or actually 
«cknowledgiKl; and ihon the controlling national 
feeling shows itself by marking aii a victim for 
political punishment any department or otlleer of 
the federul government that has been instrumental 
in thniAting upon a state the alternative of force 
or f.iil>nji>vvii(tii. The national will appr<»ve<l the 
federalist measures of 1796, the action of Presi- 
dent Adams against Georgia in 1824. the nnlliflca- 
lion prwlamation dniwn np by F.fhvrinl I-iviriL's 
ton agaiuHt South Carolina in 1832. and the forci- 
ble suppression of ku>klux disorders by the Grant 
admini-ifrHtiMn in 1871-3; and in all th<-.<* rases the 
national syn>palhy almost instantly showed itself 
against the aulhorH of the acts which had lM>en 
apiMoved. Even in ordinary polities, tin re is no 
greater danger to an Anitfrieau adniinislnitioii ilian 
the well or ill foiindc<l belief that it is endeavor- 
ing to coerce the will of its own party in a state. 
•* [American] men." said Hamilton, bitterly, "arc 
rather reasoning than re.'isonable animals "; and 
the national devotion to a federal system must be 
folly taken into acoonnt by any one who would 
aticmpt to ftliidy Anu-rican |M>litieal liistnry. — 
And we can not doubt that the national feeling 
Is justified by reason, by the events of the pa^t, 
and b}' the probubilities of tlie fuinrc Ii is >o 
obviously im]>os.sible for any mere centralized 
government to consult wisely and well the di- 
verse interests of raliforula. Maine and Florida, 
m far ajmrt in distance and climate as London, 
Teheran and .MoriK-eo, lliat the absolute necea- 
aitv of the federal svstem is evervwlicre irro.'- 
nir.ed without question. The people of each 
slate fi el tiiat the principle on which their own 
happini-ss and comfort rent would lie desloyed If 
they should connive at an encroachment by the 
fwit-nd iroveminetit upon tlie s|)here of another 
state. They know instinctively that in ao vast a 
conntrv' the choice i» between the federal system 
and (lisuiiioii fi«r the most solidly K-tscd centralized 
government could not hold the niiltou logetiKTsix 
month*; and in the trnin of disunion come diplo- 

nuttic r«t i'it ihtcrnalioiinl \\ars, sfaniiiiiLT ar 
mil s. Htul ihe suliordiualion of the many to the 
f< w. ItHilier than admit the flmt appearance of 
!i evil.-. ■ I ■ y ivc ilcnietl to tlie st.ifcs the power 
to recall their Mnalors ; rather than sutler the 
reality, they have surrendered the denrest preju- 
dices of thi-ir natare, and oomiuen d and reeon- 
stmctcda portionof thoiitatei4of the I'nion. They 
perceive that a federal system, so far fi-<iin being 
in any neinl of state Rovereiguiy, in injured by the 
first appt-aranec of Mate sovt-reignty and the diplo- 
matic relations implied in it; l)ut that anyalmn- 
doomcnt or infringement of state rights w an iunult 
and an injury to the nation, and a rabtle attack 
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nation can maintain iti« uoily. And the lessons 
which the past lias taught are of «nrh a nsfnre 
that the f atuTf can onl> add force t<) then. Bwte 



•overdgoCjr, with its shifting possihifitles of 

rangements of fc-deral a-swx ialioiis, disunions and 
reunions, might have been ivossible in a limited 
area, with small population, slight inlemHl inter- 
ests, and no foreign intercourse ; but it was Im- 
possible oven in 1775, and every doubling of p<^)pu- 
lation and wealth since has only made the impos- 
sibility more patent. And In Exactly the reverse 
order, the mahitenanoe of state rights, compara- 
tively unim])or'Ai)t in 177'>. has gri>wn every year 
more esecntial to the well-being of Ihe people, 
whether viewed as states t>r as a nation. The 
area of the state of New York is r lovely similar to 
that of England, and there seems to be no great 
reason why New Yotrk ahpnld not expect to rival 
England in population and in wealth. At any 
rate, every advance toward that |x»int is a strongiT 
reason not only why the welfare and Iiappinevs of 
the increasing population of Xcw York sfioiild Iw 
eonsulteil, lull also why the rest of the country, 
with its increasing stake in the welfare of New 
York, should consult it by midntaining the state 
rights of New York. — In this essential ri'5.i>ect, 
there seems at present to bo little fetir for the 
future. It is, of course, not so eaigr for one who 
is in the current of events, m for one who lottks 
from the ouisiih'. to i iilale exiictly their forte 
and direction: but so far as can b« seen now, 
tlic Intensity of the national predilection ftmstate 
ri:.'hts is increasint;. not diniinisliina Mr. K. A. 
Freeman, iu hia magazine article, cited ' below, 
hiytg stress on the fsneral Amertean sohstltuttoa 
of the word "national," sinre IRWV for tlu- word 
"federal." "It used to Ix) " fetieral eapiiul,' 
'federal army,' 'federal revenue,* Cte-t BOW, the 
wftnl 'national' is almost always used instead. 
This .surely marks a tendency to forget the federal 
character of the national government, or at leaat 
to forget that its federal character is its verjr 
ewnce." The argument would be very strong V 
the < baoge had taken place in a period of )K-.<tce; 
but the change really shows no sign of perma- 
nence, and is only one of the last waves of the 
tremendous exi-rtion of national wn-ereignty in 
ItMil-o, never, it is to be hoped, to be aga.in made 
necessary. A stronger argument Is drawn from 
tlio passatro of laws hy Congress, such as the na- 
tional biinkiiig law, the general election Uiv, and a 
few other atatiiles, which conflict with vhat wen 
lon'.r ( onsitb re<l stale ri-'hfs. But these are exrep- 
tional eases, due to causes entirely outuideof state 
rights. It Is far more noteworthythalstate rights, 
even of the conquered states, have come pnscathed 
tlirougli tile storni of a desolating war directed 
against anumlK-rofthcstutt's. It would be difflcull 
to specify any point in which the theory 'of govern- 
ment by states has been seriously nufrrcd since 
Ihe adoption of the constitution. Wherein do the 
people of JNew York or Virginia govern f hcmselves 
less now than In 1789T The only fear to the ooa- 
traiy i in the encroachments of the federal ju<ll 
ciar>'; but these would punish aud correct them- 
sch-cs by «o clf tfRiing the frdvral eouita ^th bnsl- 
tic>« a» to rompei their refbrantioa hjr theiatfoMl 
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■will. And ■while the outlines hnve Ix-on nsla- 
taineU, Lbe slad' s power has grown jxni peuiu 
with tbat of the nation : New York is now a 

stronp^r and richer stnic, n more powerful gov- 
vnimout, u more valuaMf frir-nd in ikhcc, a more 
fonnidnble enemy in war, (lian the whole United 
States in 1789 Under the pilont but potentially 
<»niuipotont sovereignty of the nation. New Yorlc 
hiiH alwnys enjoyed a power of s^^'lf government 
which her own sovereignty could not have Aii^e 
more abiolute. and might easily have made pnch 
mora doubtful. Untler the !>liadow of the i»W('r 
fill commonwealths of Atassocbusctts and Pcan- 
sytvania, the little states of Rhode Island and 
Deliiwaro are liviri*: their <>wn i" ( iili;ir lif''. ninli r 
the nationiil trffif, with ao ab^lutc fciu-lcs>ne.>« of 
interference from their netghbora for which many 
n stri>n>:i rst.iti i 1-iewhere miiilit well have bartered 
the I'hiliMttnt! urniur of " ttovereignly . " The very 
same cause, the steady growth of tlie states in 
population, wealth iind material intere-t-, which 
Would have uiiuic stale mu ci ciL'iii y m arly more 
danirerous and hateful to i!i n iUmh. iiialies state 
**• rigliLs dearer and nuirc evidently essential. — And 
it di>es not reijuin- a very clase s< rutiny of passing 
evont.H to 81-c tliat the same cause Which has Junt 
heen mvotioncd is actually developing « deqwr 
shade of particularism than even state rigftts. As 
the •^tate ;;ro\vs iieire populous and \m ilthy, ft 
growing diver>iiy of interests in dillercnt parts of 
the state develnpA a particularlst feeling within the 
state it-. If. The ni rtn of the feelin;; has always 
existed in Mime uf the slates. WeKtern and eusiero 
Uasaachosettfi. New York. Pcnnsylvania.Vlrginia 
and N>»rth (';iro!iiia have qtiite rcirularly talien 
oppojsitu jHilitieal dirtrlimis, ami in one of them 
(Virginia) the fkwurr. e.\t>andin;; under tlie force 
nf open war, ban r« -iulfeil in the fonnaiion of a 
new State. liui iu all the larger states, there an- 
Indications of the steady growth of the feeling; 
and the probability is, tliat, as soon as population 
|jecome« denH4'. the pr«.>S!«ure of mnflicting intCT- 
csls will Im- relieved by tlte throwing off of new 
states. Alreoiiy New Torlc has three fairly de- 
fined sections, the west, the north, and the south- 
east, any om- of h is a potential state. The 
enonnou!« uml diversilieil area of Te.\ajt wok never 
made for a single state; and only tncreasing den- 

ftlty of popiilati'iri i- iie<r|eil to make the same 
tldng evident in ttiher ch.ms. The «ileul growth 
of the feeling may bo estimated from a single in- 
Riance. In 1T!M tlu- sn ealh d "whisky insur- 
rection " (see that titli I. in we-tem Pennsylvania, 
was SUpprenwd by militia, a part of the force being 
<lrawn from New .Jersey. Maryhiml and Virfrinin. 
In 1877 the «^une reiriou was the scene Oi a part 
of the railronil rios, and the attempt wmji made 
to employ militia from the caHtem part of the 
state in restoring order. Let him who remembers 
the delirium of pa-vjon with which lu' u of all 
classes resi^ted the attempt, at^k himself -.vhui the 
resttit would Iwvr lieen if Xew Jersey, ^larrland 
or Virginia militia had uitn Ixcn inlnxiueed, 
And say whetiicr tlw pturiiculariiit feeliig is leas 
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strong in that region now than in T794. It l<ievem 
evident ttiat the purtieularisl fevliug ia not con> 
flne<l entirely to sections of states, but that the 
great cities which have lu-t-n trrowini; tiji on mir 
Miil arc also developing a particulari>-m of Ilu ir 
own. The shiblioleth of "home rule. ' the aban- 
donment of stale and national parlies in h>ral 
elections, which lias of late years develope<l so 
strong a following in PIdladelphia, nr(M)klyn 
and New York city, is only n phrasing of this 
new and deeper shade of particularism, whicli 
will t oine out to fall \ i( was soon mid as fa.st as it 
is needed. Mr. Frccmuu, in the article before re- 
ferred to, notes this very peculiarity : " An Amer- 
ican city U more Ihonniuddy a conimotnvi alth, it 
has more of the feelings of u coroinouwealth, than 
an Sngifali diy has." Such evident tendencies 
may w< ll ofT^K t a t<Mnponirv exa j-ireralion of the 
word uutioual. They seem to show thai the jk*0- 
ple of the United States are justified in their 
abouudini; ronfijence that their jvolitleal machine 
hiis the pi>wfr to correct il.n own errors and to 
guard again^it its own dangers. — A complete defi- 
nition of stale rights is an impossibility. Theo- 
retically, they consist of all the powers of gt>veru- 
ment which the nation has not tmnsferre*! to the 
federal government or forbiiiden the states to ex- 
ercbe. (SeeCoTwrmmoTf .) By leaving thestates 
and their govmnneiit- in nitu at the o\itbreak of 
the revolution, the nation conllrnied to them a 
power over their own territory practically unllm- 
ited at the time; but the riiihts and |niwers which 

it hey have since lost have gone to the general gov- 
ernment by direct transfer. The rights of the 
ftsleral jroverniuent and of a state iroveriinient 
I mu-l be ascertaiiietl by I wo directly opposite (jues- 
tions: in the case of tlie former we must ask what 
I rights have been dinvfly tran^fern d to it by the 
fedend constilution; but in the cstse of the latter, 
what rights and jKJwers have been forbidden to it 
by the state or federal constitutions. In the case 
of doubtful jviwers the pn*sumption is against the 
federal i;overijn>et)t and in favor of the slate, for 
I the nation has given the federal government a lim- 
ited charter, while ft has only circumscribed the 
state ptvernmenf in certain particulars. The<-/, »m 
probiintU is upon the usserter of federal autliority 
and the denier of state autliority. The state's di- 
I'eet and indire<'t powers ovi-r all tlietlrld .-f daily 
life and interests, while multitudes of persons live 
and die without once coming directly In eontnot 
with fe<leral |Kiwer or iinicfically realizini; the ex 
i«tence of the federal government except by par- 
tieipntkm In biennial elections. But even this 
<loes no! (plite e.\pri v« the sum total of «t!iie rights. 
The slates Mill a-M-rl a power to puiiisU for trea- 
son, tllOUgh the jvower ill olTenses agaiDi4 the 

I Lnitcd iSlates has been transferred to congress 
I (w TnE.\soN'>; and there are eertnin powers, stich 
IS the iwissaiie of insolvency laws, and the re;r,il;i. 
lion of congressional elections, which they exer- 
cise In default of action by conirress. And. In 

general, they hav. u lialever |>owt rs their courl.4 

may dcdne as their right, and may succoud, by 
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|wnW*nci or ingeuuii; . in maiouiiiuig agaioit { 
llw federal comti^ always provided Ihat the 
U w my does not take the a-i[K-^ t c{ frin->- : in 
thai case the state muM j'ltUl t<> the mon- dimt 
rapreseDlallTcs of the utiomil wili. Even in tliU | 
InttfT nv<f, thf rhanr*-* aro still dtfidetlly in favor 
of the Mlat«. for it hiv*. iinlt-vs it b* vm- evich ntly 
in the wrorjff. tlu- proncmncwl RvmfiatLy of tho 
nation, whirh w<>rl^ io iu favor in innumerablL* . 
wayn. Contliri^ of this kind are not unf-ommon: I 
one is in pro^'n-H-t at the present writing (l>o<i) 
between tlMs federal and state courts in New Jer- 
sey. They are always compromised or evaded, 
and KStill'^ n in >liow tliiit tilt' Ntatc rotirt, liv < laim- 
iai; more than it>« riglji, regularly obtains uU it can 
fairly ask. in gt-neml, CoirflrrrrrnoK. Art. 
l.,i%4.fi-\0. Art III , 2.3; .\rt. IV.. 3. 4; 
Art. v.; Art. VII.; anil AmendmeutA, ArU. 
X.-XV.)— The theory of state soverefgnty it best 
f';irt i| in 1 Till k< t"s lU,ii-k*t<>iif, ApiHTulix, note [ 
1>, and in Slor)'* Ct/niiMntarits. JiltKilS. For 
the arfunenta in favor of it M-e. "( '«ntz" Iteimb- 
Ur of ; 1 riillionn s WorlcM ; 2 ih.. 197. 

202; 3 iVy , 140; 1 Hli-plK ii-.; War li.t<t,(n tht Stntcx 
(nec index); Kowler'n Sftinunl ('oiitrortrinj. 3.il; 
llarriH' lUiikal Conflict in Ainfru;i, 212; Pullanl'H 
IjOtt OtuMf, 83. For llie Mudisou liu ory, see Fitl- 
eratitt (S't. 30); S«rfh Ameri-'ui llirmr. Ociobtr, 
1(00, 587 ; 2 Curtin' JIi$tory -tf the VonttUution, 
877. S^-c alwj 1 AuHtin's Pfuttnee tf Juri*prn- | 
f/i /ir/, 22<J ; 1 von HoUi'h UiiiU'l Sfiifiit (Lalor's 
trawt.) 1-4SS, 5 Bancroft's Cnited HtntcM, 50Ui Hib., 
851; QriXtM'%VitUniealVk»pfauRetelvHon,\\9-, 
PrlllCi''» ('">,/> ihnilwH VS. 0»n»tit>iti'ni ; 2 Rives' 
I4ft Jdaduon, 871; Uwd'a Law of Fnedvm ami 1 
Jftnu^.cap. xl.; 8 Websterls Workt, 448; 1 Ben- 1 

ton's TTUr^ Vniri^' r/'f. !W0: I'mwiison's .i/zc r 
iean Rgpublie, 190. 23tf ; Muifurd .s Ih y.ition. . 
810: Ooiodwin's Aatural Ilittorjf of *«ir/n; 11. I 
AdmiiH* f,ift if tlitnditlph ; Poon-'s I'nli i-il ■iii<f 
iiUite t'"it»titutions ; ./innunl/i >f Cinnjit-!' (uii«i»T 
dales uinied); 1-8 Elliot's A/wi/m (upder datei^ j 
and statt^fi named); Dillon's .V"/f'« »n IlUUtrirul I 
Rtidenet; 2 Whiy !{> riVir, 4.'».'i; Freeman's Iinprr»- | 
HUiits tf Aihcrien ; J/arjHr * .Viifftigine, June. lbH() 
(O. T. Curtis' article) ; 1 llancruft's i/utorjf Mtf 
(bnaiaution. 146; 2 ib.. 47. 882; IXurd'a ntwifaf 
Our Jfalionai StivienM, 104, 586. A. J. 

8TATE, Thf. Although natural, and founded 

on wlial is nio-l iinpi rioiis in our '^yinpalliit'H and 
our waulM, Mociely u uul nininlatned uuU pix'M.Tved 
without an effort. The bond which hotds it to- 
^("llii r wouM 1h' weak iiid* i <l and fmevt r in jfop 
ardy if u proleelivc jHivvir weix' not estuhliNlied 
supeHor to individual wills tn keep them within 

I)oiiihI>< find to defend tlx ti> and ll»<- richis 

of eaeli a^uiusl the attack- ••: \ i-ia nee. M« n may 
wImIi to m-e the authority here n-fcired to Inveotetl 
W illi tliii form or that; they ni.»yiitiributclo it this 
or that historical orl);in: hut .ill. 1-41 o«« that it is in- 
dixiM'iiHnlile to the niainlen uii t- «>f hnniun sot iiiy, 
and that oidy perfcvtly wi* tip rfi-i-tly brute creat- 
ures can do wbhoul goverujue'it ~But it is clear 



that there is a great diflereocc between the pantly 
repressive authority with whidi the riders of * 

tribe are invested, and the complicated and power- 
ful orgaiiUm called the »late iu uationti advaaced ia 
civilization. When society has reached a ecrtain 
<\i->zr* v I if til ', ( lopmcnt; wht n the cultivation 
laud i>o>.-»-M-d in common or appropriated by uidi 
viduals requires security; when foreai^t tn»pir\-<i 
by offuo^ive or defensive war has engendcrv<l t h-- 
habit in a people of making certain preparation'^ 
in common in view of conunoo danger and enti r 
prises in common; and when certain ideas, beliefs 
and feellngn. held by all the tnembers of a f^vm 
8<x:iety, have given birth to tht- moral unity of tL<- 
nation, the nation i» nece^rily developed, and as- 
sumes a dumcter of solidity, durvllon and per- 
manence. It exti ml' ir- •■;>li r< of uclion. and i* 
completed by the addition and regular working 
of namnoua wheels, each having a distinct ex- 
istence, and all functioning; in Iiani)i>ny. The 
living inTMinitication of the futhcrlaud. the in- 
strument of iu strength at home and abroad, the 
author and enforc* r of the law, the supreme ar- 
inter of inlen-sK. judge «»f peace and war, the 
protK-tor of till' weak, the representative of all 
that is general iu the wnnl<4 of society, the OTj^Uk 
of the common reason and of the collective forre 
of society : such i« the slate ui ail it« ptmer and 
majesty. Superior to all it goveroa, the state nev- 
erthekm owes to its own dtinos all that it is. 
But it i-; alisoluli ly nwessary that we should re- 
mark: what MK-icty ha.s confided to the guaniiso- 
sliip of tlie state as a predous deposit depends no 
more npiiii -ix it ty than it does u|»<»n the.sfati' — i!ie 
sacred de)KtMi of jiMice. (See Jcstilk.) Justice 
does not emaiuite from the lodivMuala who coin- 
pDM- -(If i. ty ; it iiiipo^-cs itvlf oti tlicin a-* tbrlr 
rule of action, in vain do < eilain j)ublicists main- 
lain that the State can do everything bi>cau>« it i« 
aliovf evt rythiiitr. Nothing is niorc di-stitule of 
[oundalion tiian such un u.s^erliou. Its rittl* 
would be limited by Its duties even if they 
not limited by ixxtilive guaranteea written in the 
laws. The slate, too. has a nde and bridle l« 
ju.Hticc. The law emanates from the state. But 
the power to make the law and tr> employ forre 
in Its service, does not imply that the stale has the 
unliiiiiinl p< wer to make wli:it is unju-t j'l^t. 
the Ju-sl unjuHl, at its pleasure. Uuiuao bcing» 
are subject to moral laws, against which the stale 
ha-s no iniiii- jtowcr than it has iigaiiot tin- pliy-i- 
cal lawh which govern mailer. — iS«-e MAT10.X. 
CnBTKB AXD Dalakcis. Oovbrsiibxt. Govnx> 

MK.NTAi. I sTBBVKBBUCK, LiCOMtATHW. RinK- 

Hli.M S i IMS ) R 

STATES, Coniitltntional and Legal IHrer 
silie)* ill. .Nothing more foa-ibly eviuct* ih*- 
complex rhiiracterof American political iusU' i 
lious thai' tiK numerous Tariation<« in the cuu>ti 
tutl'ins <»• fufidumuntal laws of the states foitn»P.C 
the .Vitii i'i .'I Uniiin. The controlling power "* 
the tedeatl • onMitulion in matters where k I* 
madv the «uprcme law of the land ia fully tiesfe-i 
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elsewhere in this work. But the hu:ge variety of 
powera rdaltaf to tlM tnlemal poUtf of itetn, 

to local administration, revenue, expenditure aixl 
taxation, to the laws of property, to corporutiuiis, 
muBleipiil or prirate, to the adminiitnition of Juh- 
tice, tr) tin- <l<)mcstic relations, etc., oome within 
the cognizuiice of tt>c kc vltuI state constitutions, 
and of I lie Uiwh made in puimianoe thereof by 
state lejxislativc bo<lies. States exerelie not only 
tlie right of eminent tlumain within their own 
boundaries, limited only by the power granted 
to eODgrese to regulate commerce between the 
atatw (a power of hitherto undefined and un- 
known extent), but they arc continually adding 
statute to statute for the regulation of the com* 
manitf fai evory conceivable direction, until their 
con^tittttloili nnd the body of hnvs ('n)i(-tt'<i in 
each state form a vast and sometimes unwieldy 
mass of legislation, rendering It difficult to asoer- 
tain with preci'^ion tlic ii' tiial law on .'iny subject, 
in any 8UUe. Still more complicatcU and vexa- 
tloas. to the stranfer atudytng our instittitlmis. Is 
the divided jurlMlietion between tin- national nnd 
Che state goverumeutii, and between the latter and 
Che oountiea or municipellties and towns which 
oemblne to make up the Htate. A citizen of tlie 
United State, besides his allegiance to the national 
governnu nt. whldinMMfBsforeign lebtioDii. and 
legiMlates for commerce and navigation, public 
landN, jK-nsions. patents, copyrights, money, tariff 
and internal revenue, and other object h of national 
oontrol, also owes allegiance to the state gnvem- 
ment. which taxM him to maintain a large body of 
Jeglllati'' < . I Mcnlivi- and judirial f>frii < rs. iin ex- 
tensive public school system, iui>litution8 for the 
care of the unfortunate classes, toe the punish- 
ment of crime, and ••••nietimes for a system of 
public and iuternal improvements of great extent, 
besides other oollateral objects of expenditure. 
To llii-* U to Ix! ailded a citizi n's fhnn- in local 
government and expenditure, int hidin',; hiuhways 
and tlie administration of justice. iH-sides, in fre- 
qacot caM-s. Iaxc<t for public buildinu^. bridge?*, 
or Otlier oljji'ct.s of county iiec« s,sity or andjtiiou. 
Then, tocKiM* the chapter of divided jKilitical 
allegiance, iifler he has discharged his obligation 
tu the Viiited t^tntes. to his Ktate. and to the county 
to uhich he lM-loni:!«. the citizi-n is still further 
subject to^ part i< illation in the matntcaaooe of a 
cky or to\tu gitvernment In the place of his im- 
OMCllale all lie. — It had l>een doigned to treat, 
under the Ih-uiI of Constitutions (variations of 
Scale), in the first volume of this work, the diver- 
•cities I'revailinLT in I lie |ioIiticaI regulations of the 
various stales of the L'niun; but it was fuuml tliat 
very many of tbew variatloBs are controlled by 
Matute, and not by dinn t (■<institu!i"ii.d jirovis 
ions. To sum up in ctuiui-i'teil iinier the nmre 
important differences which prevail in tlie various 
stales in matternof tie' wide-t public interest, is 
the object of the prcheul artic le. For greater con- j 
venience the several topics v ill U tre!iie<l in alpha- 
betical order. — Aliens. Jklosi of the state « on- 
atitutions exclude aliens, or the »ubjec:ts of foivign I 
170 voL.m.'—Sl 



govemaMBli, from suftra^, until their residenoe 
is judged to have bees kmg enoa^ to familiariiie 

them with our political system. Rut in fifteen 
Mtates, aliens who have declared their intention to 
become dtliens eie invested by the constltiition 
with the riirht to vote at elections, on the same 
terms with natives or actual citizens. TheM? 
sliites, thus relaxing the rule which excludes from 
|K>litieal |Miwer aliens who have not fulfilled the 
prescribed term fur natundization. are Alabama. 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, ludiana. KauKus, 
Louishma, Michigan. Minnesota, Missouri. No> 
braaka, Nevada, Oregon, Texas and Wisconsin. 
(Se« Alik.ns, 1 C'yc, p. 60.) Aliens liave the 
right of purdusiog. holding and conveying real 
estate and personal pro|K riy by the lavrs of nearty 

all tlie staff s,—.\.MKM).VIENT*(. (Sec ('uiintitiifionn 
and CviatUuUonai Amtndmentt.y^^hL(n. With 
the iingle exception of Kentucky, tlie constitu< 
tions of all the states reqinre the vote at the pop- 
ular elections to bo taken by ballots. Kentucky's 
constitution provides that the people mImH vote 

rim r>irc, which, however. Is Kusix nded in the 
case of cotigressioual elections by the United 
li^iatos law requiring congressmen to be chosen 
by ballot. Voting in state Itgislat tires, however, 
is almost uniformly ei'ra uiee, and this is a consti- 
tutional n>quiremenl in Alabama, (.'alifornia. Flor- 
ida. Georgia. Indians. Kansas, Kentucky. Louisi- 
ana, Nevada, North Carolina. Pennsylvania. Ten- 
ne-sve and Texas. (See Balix>t. 1 Cyc. p. 198.) 
— Uasks. Some of Iho state constitutioos pro- 
hibit alMohitely the incorporation of any lianka 
issuing circulation (*•. ^. , California. Illinois, In- 
diana, Oregon and TexoK). The Wisconsin coo- 
stitutkm probflilts the charter of any banks, ex- 
cept on approval by a maj<irity of the (jualitied 
voters of the slate at a gi-uentl eleclioo. lu most 
of the older state constiiutions, adopted before 
the c<>njressi«>n)d legislation establishing the na- 
tional liank system, tiie legislature is empowered 
to provi<le for the organis^on of banks by a gen- 
end banking law. In ten or twelve stales the con- 
stitution provides for the individual liability of 
the stockliolders to the bank ureditors to an 
amount equal to their respective shares. (8eo 
BAmtiKO. 1 Cyc. p. 204.)— Capita L Pittcirh- 
MEKT. (S«'e nri%.)— Capita Tiox Tax. 
(See BM 7<u-.) — Ckkslb. While the constitu- 
tion of the Uohed States requires a derennfail cen- 
i sus, which is at inlerv.ils h<> far removed as creatly 
lo lessen its value in a rapidly growing country, 
but few of the states have made provision for 
takin;r a state c«-nsus in intermediate years. Con- 
stitutional provisiuos in the following named 
states veqttire the legidatim to provide for an 
enumeration of the iHH^ple nt the dates named re 
siKttively: New York and Wisconsin, in 11:^, 
and every tenth year thereafter; Indiana (of voters 
only), in 1H.W. an»l every sixth year thereafter; 
.Michigan, in 1K>4. an<l every tenth year there- 
after; Kentucky (voii rs onlyi, in 1M.%T, and every 
eighth yi-ar lhiT«'afler; Kansas. M!uss»chus«>|ts. 
Minuosoitt ttud Oregon, in ItlftS, and every tenth 
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year following; Tcnnesset- (of voters only), in 
1871, and each tenth yt-ar thernifter; Florida, 
Iowa. Nebraska, Nevada and South Carolina, ["if 
deemed necessary"] in 1875, and each tenth year 
thereafter; Colorado, in IR'^o. imd every tt-nlh year 
thereafter; Louisiana, in lb80, and every tenUi 
year thereafter; Maim and Mis8lffifpt>i, once In 
ton years, to be flxed by the lei:i-latvire. Tlif 
coustitutious of New Jeney and Khodo Island 
permit the taking of a oensua by act of the leg- 
ishUure, and this was last done in 1875. No 
OODStitutional provision on the subject exists in 
Alabama. Arkansas. Califomla.Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georin'a. Illinois, Missouri. New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tcxat*. Virginia, 
and West Viririniji. The constitutions of Mary- 
land, Ohio and Verroont, pemiit tlie taking of a 
census, but no legislative provision has In-en ma«ie 
for it. It thus appears that in less than half the 
states is there any provision for a general enumer- 
ation of the people which might serve at once as 
a check niMin tlie national censiis, and a supple- 
ment to its staiuttics, of incalculable economic 
value for purposes of comparison. In several 

states \vli()>e coii-titutinii^ fninnily iimvidt-d fora 
census, this requiremeul has bc-eu dropped out in 
new constltuttmis adopted within the last decade. 
The failure on the p.urt of stale le::i^]a1ures to lake 
an interest in a pro)KT pcriixlical census of their 
state resources, is to be allribnted mainly to a 
spirit of false economy. Sueh i^n-at common- 
wealths as Ohio, Pennsylvania. Iiuliuna and Illi- 
Doto, while providing for certain cliisaea of stiitis- 
tlral rciv>rt.s through state oflicers, have no provi- 
sion wlirtlever for tl>e record or pul>lication of 
vital statistics, or of u eomfilete periodical census 
of their populations. An attempt has been made 
by congrewlonal legtslation to encourage the state 
governments in the work of taking account of 
their population and resources by providing (act 
of March 8, 1879), that any state or territory 
vliieh shall comiilete a ceosus In iK^o, 1895, etc., 
according to the forms used In tlie census of the 
United States, shall be paid from the treasury 00 
percent, of the expenses of aenial enurnemlion in 
such state at the L'nilcd Slates census, iucreaM-d j 
by one-half tiie percentage of gain in population 
in .«U( h state or territory iM lwei-n the two I'niied ' 
States censuses next preceding. — CiTizExsuir. 
(Sea A^9>«i^)— Comrm-Tioxs akd Constiti-- 
TIOSIAL Amexdments. All the state constitutions 
have certain common diaracteristics, while there 
are great divervitien jis to political regulations and 
the distribution and details of legislative, executive 
and judicial powers. The great cardinal features 
found in all embody (in .some fomi) a declaration 
of rights; an assertion of the sovereignty of the 
penple thrmigh a reprewntativesyrtem; the crea- 
tion of three co onlinale dt I'.irtnir iils of govi-rn- 
ment, divided into legislative, executive and Judi- 
cial; a prescription of the quatiflcatlons for the 
right of suffrage, and a recoirnition of local s. |f. 
government. The latter, however, is usually im- 
plied rather than fofmallydadand. Constitiitkms 



are not the source but the result of personal and 
jjoliticai liberty; they grant no rights to the peo- 
ple, but define the rights which they already poa- 
sesa, and provide a systematic organization of gov* 
emmental powers for their protection. A writ- 
ten constitution is to be viewed in the light of * 
limitation upon the powers of government in the 
hands of agents delegated by the p<'oiile. — How 
far state couiititutions shall enter into the detaila 
of government Is a matter determined by the pub- 
lie opini 'ti of the time, as reflected in the jiopu. 
larly elected conventions which frame them. 
While the earlier constitutions, adopted at tha 
period of the American rev<ilulion an<i laU-r, were 
more general in the scope of their provisions, many 
of the more recent ones desc end into the partica- 
lars of governmentrd control in each department. 
The tendency hivs been to restrain the legislature 
from passing special acta, and all measures con- 
ferring corpomfe rights or special privileges. It 
may be said, in geneml, thai, with the fewest ex- 
ceptions, ilie states of the I'nion revise their in- 
stitutions in from ten to thirty years, each new 
constitution growing more democratic than the 

pn ( i <liiig. The southern states have had lUUCh 
more frequent adoption of new coastitutiona, 
since the civil war. growinff out of the temporary 
aseeiidi ncy of influences niid opinions fully treaiol 
el.sewhere. It is of course a cardinal principle in 
the making of a constitntioa that it must be rat- 
ifltni by llie people, who nlone possess the |k>wct 
of sovereignly. The oidy exception is in DelH- 
ware, whose constitution may be amended by the 
act of two succes«iive legislatures. The long-e«- 
tablishn] usage, when a constitution is revist-*! or 
superseded by a new one, is for the legislative 
branch of the govemmcnl to submit to tlic qual- 
ified Totera the question of calling or refusing to 
call a cnnstiluli>)iial convention. The ru< tIkkI of 
doing this is prescribed by the oon»titutiuQ itself, 
which is to be made the subject of revision. The 
pmvisions in the constitutions of the varii»us states 
differ widely as to the proportion of the legislative 
bo<Iy required to submit to the people the queetlott 
of aniendnx lit or revision; aa tO the time ti\ctl for 
deliberalion uiM>n the proposed changes ; and, 
finally, as to the majority of the popular vote re- 
(juire<i to call a constitutional convention, or to 
amend the constitution directly. 'Hj^Jollowlng 
analysis exhilnts iln- n-ijuirementsas^^H n-com- 
mendation and adoption of constitutional amend- 
ments in each of the thirty-eight stales. Two- 
thirds of ls>th houses of the k gislat ure must concxir 
in order to projwse amendments to the constitu- 
tion to the ])opular vote In the following state».: 
Alabama, California, Colorado. Georgia, lllinoi.s. 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 3Iichigan, Mississippi, 
Texas and West Virginia. In Florida and Smith 
Carolina a two thirds vole of two successive ler 
islatures is rnjuired to submit amendments, la 
Massachusetts a majority of the senate and two- 
thirii- of the house of two sur ei ssivi- Ir-iv'titurcs 
are retiuircd, and in Vermont iwo-ihinl* of the 
senate and a m^otlty of the houaa, oonflnncd b^ 
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« majority of the next legislature. In Vermont, 
al8o, consttttttlotial amen^ents are adopted by a 

Tn:ijnrity of the vott-sof Ihrcili/fn^ vntini: tlu n(m 
In Delaware the constitution may be amended by 
Tote of two-thlrdi of each honae of the general 
a<-iombly if the jirnposod aincndnieut shftll ho 
ratified by tlirec-fourtlis of the next succeeding 
lodslatttie. Thia la wttluHit direct fefeienoe to 
*the people, nltliiiuirh the It-fri'-lnnirf' must "duly 
publish in print * tlic prop<tM ti anu iidmeuts, "ftir 
the consideration of the people." before the elec- 
tion of the le^dslature which is to pMHsupon th<'m. 
Three-flflhs of tlie legislature are required iu Ma- 
lyland, Nebraska, North Carolina und Ohio ti» 
propoae conatitutioaal amendments. A majority 
•of the members of l»oth hoitses is sutflcient to pro 
poae constitutional amendments in Arkans:i.o. Miii- 
neaota, Miaaouri and Bhodo Island. A majority 
of two Buoceaaive legtalattirea la required In Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Nevada, N< \v Jt rsey. New York, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee. Virginia and Wia- 
coniln. Tn Connecticut a majority of the houae 

<if rfpro«ciifaIiveailiay take the initial stcji of r«' 
(erring proposed amcadment« to the next succeed- 
inif kflalature, and lwo>lhtrdaof eadi houae muat 
<ciin-tir in n'conuuciKlitiir thctn to flic po|nil;)r vote. 
In New IlamiD^hire the couKtitution provides for 
no legUdatitre action, bnt nqoira the aelectmen of 
towim to take a vote in town inccliiiir every aevcn 
years whether a coiivinlion .>iliall Ik- called to re- 
Tiae the constitution. A majority of voters can 
■order a convention, but two-thirds of the popular 
vote are required to adopt a conatitutfonal revibion 
or amendment. There Is no submission of amend- 
meuta without a conventicm. In Kentucky there 
la no provision for db^ect amendment, but a major- 
ity of tin li i:i-«laturi' may submit to the people the 
question of calling a convention: and this requires 
a majority of lepil voters to be carried. — The 
[intvi^iniis Its to Ihr majority of llir popular vote 
requisite to ratify amendments to the state consti- 
tution also vary in dilferent atatea. Thus, a ma- 
jority' of the whole tiunibtTof (|Ualifli d voti rs Is 
required in Indiana, Missouri, Neva<!a, New Jer- 
my. New York and Oregon. Hliorle Island rc- 
qilire^ a majority of ihr' ■ !Mt!i^ of the voti-s cftst 
to ratify con^'initio^^ aini iitlnieuts. Alabama. 
Arkanaas. 3Ui^iM|^if i and Tenneaaee require a 
majority^g|Mrr>i('s easi for the genemi assem- 
bly, to n^^^^In ^H)uth Carolina alone, of all the 
states, nffimlments of the constitution n «juire in 
order to their adoption not only a majority of the 
qnaHHed voters of the atate, tmt thry mttat after- 
warti be ratified by two third- of t-ach houv tif 
the genemi assembly next aucceiiliug. In the re- 
maining states, California, Colorado. Connecticut, 
Flttrida, 0<-i>ri:ia. Illinois, Imva. Kansaa, Louis- 
iana, Maine, 3IuryluQd, 31iui!>achuM.-titi. Michigan, 
Mlnneaola, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio. 
Penn>iylvan5a, Trxas. Vermont, Vir;:inin. Wc-t 
Virginia ami WiscouUn, constitutional amend- I 
menta are tatiflcd by a majority of the votra caat | 
<m ti»e question of am< tiditnr fh'' convfifiitioii. It 
Tery frequently huppvus iu biuics requiring for 1 



ratification a majori^ of the voters qualified, 
instead of thoae actually voting, that the amend* 

nx nts proposfxl arc lost from sheer lack of in- 
terest in them. Popular indifference to con.sti- 
tutional queetiona la very general, and a majority 
of all the voters has frecjuently eleot« d candidates 
for oiUcc, while at the same poll constitutional 
amendments have been lOet beouiae failing to re- 
ceive the required majority of the (pialifled voters. 
In the following slates* a convention to frame a 
new or revised constitution may be ordered by a 
vote of a majority of the votes east : .\lnbama, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado. Connwticut. Iowa, Maine, Min- 
nesota, Missoiiri, Ni l<ra>ka. Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee. Virginia, West Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. In Maryland, New York and Ohio the (juefi- 
tion of calling a constitutiomil convention must 
be submitted to the people once in every twenty 
years, and a majority of tho-e voting thereon le- 
giUizes it. Iu Michigan the question must be 
submitted every sixteen years, and in Hew Hamp- 
shirc ( Very -even years. In the latter stale the 
town meetings act directly on the quebtiou. with- 
out intenrenlion of the legislature. In Bhode 
Island three fifths of the qualified electors must 
vote to call a convention. In Delaware. Indiana 
and Kentuclcy a majority of the lepd v<»terH is 
required to call such a IhmIv. In Florida. IliinoLs. 
Kan.sii.s, Mi( higan and Mississippi a majority of 
those voting at the same election for members of 
the legislature is required to call a constitulicmal 
convention. — Corporations. Most of the more 
recent state constitutions restrict the power of the 
legislature tocreate private eorporatiooa by apecial 
act, but permit ttidr organization under gracral 
laws. The aim is to prohihit or ( nrtail special 
privileges. 8tockholdcrs are geucruily made lia- 
ble to creditors for the full amount of their re- 
siHM live interest in the .stork, — ContTs. The 
court of hight»t powers or final juritnlictioD, 
called in a few states the ootirt of appeals, is dee- 
ignated in nearly all as the supreme cotirt. The 
mmle of appointment, Llie tenure of otlice, the 
num>M-r of Judges constituting the supreme court, 
and their com|vnsation. difTer greatly in various 
states. In all, tl>e constitution fixes the mode of 
appointment and the Jurisdiction. l>oth original and 
appellate, with power usually given to the legi-sla- 
ture to modify the latter; in a few states the num- 
l>erof jufk'es. and in mo^t states their salaries, are 
left to be fixed by the kHfialature. The table on 
page 0M exhibita thcae Tariations In a succinct 
view. It will N- seen that only four states prr)vide 
a life tenure for the Judges of the highest judichd 
tribunal: and in these the incumbents are remova- 
ble |py the legislature for cause or by impcat hnient. 
In the remaining thirty-four atatea the terms for 
Judicial offlce vary from two years in Vvrmoot. 
which is the shortest, up to twenty erne years in 
I Pennsylvania, which ia the longest, elective term 
I prescribed ; although In New Hampafalre the 
judges must retire up«in reaching ,«!eventy years <»f 
1 age. Iu all thu stales judget* ure re eligiblu to 
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ArkanMtH . . . 
California... 
Colonulo.... 
CoDm>cUCttt. 

Delaware .... 

Florida ..... 

Ocorgia..... 

niln<>i!» 

Indiitna..... 
I0wa.. ...... 



Kentucky. 

I»ui»iana. 
Maine 



MichiKan 

Mliiii«-iH)U 

MiMMxirf ........ 

NcbTii.wkft 

NVv,..l.i 

>'< w Hnniiwhire. 

N.-w .ItTxey 

New York....... 

NofttaCarDliBa.. 

Oblo 

Oregon 



Pi;iui«7lraola . 



IS yam. 

0 yetnt. 

h vriir>. 
\ F<ir lif.', but t 
1 lif>l uft< r TO. \ 

Fur life. 

0 yean". 
9 yi-ar*. 
0 yi-ar«. 

6 ycttr*. 
Ajrean. 
8 year*. 

14 yens. 

IS7MIS. 
For KfB. 

8 ycfirs. 

7 yvara. 
ftyrar*. 

10 year*. 

6 rean. 
n year*. 

Until TO yeani. 

7 ycarv. 
14 yi'or». 

8 yearn. 

5 year*. 

6 years. 

91 yearn. 



TvilllCMW • • ■ ■ ■ 

Tfuu 

Wrmont. ...... 

Yir;:lni« 

We*t Virginia. 



SywM. 
6ytan. 

8 .veor». 
12 yiiirw. 
ti'rvun. 
10] 



People. 

P«9opl«. ■ 

People. 

Legiklatnre. 

Oovcnior Biiri Conncil. 
Cortmor aiMl Senate. 

I'lMtjile. 

IVojilc. 

People, 
PM^la. 
Foopl#. 

Govt mnrnd BOHrta. 

(.o^.-niuraodConiKll. 

Peopie. 



Peopl«. 
Governor aod 



P«>f»ple. 

rcofic. 

(iotri'nn»r and Council. 
(ioTemor 1 

F»'Opl»!. 

People. 
Pw»plc. 

P^'ople. 

Pwple. 



People, 
people. 

People. 



S 

8 
7 
8 
5 



6 
ft 
< 

4 

5 
8 
8 



4 

5 
8 

r> 

8 

3 



8 
6 
8 

r 



t 

B 
8 
7 
5 
4 
» 



8,000 



5.00» 

4.aoi> 

It! 



I t 8.000 
SaXO 
.'..».«> 
4.1XW 
4.O0U 



3.i»t> 

:■;..>•» 

'1 i r..tA»> 
4 000 
4.000- 
8^ 
4.8m 

5. '5«ir» 

6. tM> 

•.'.7a> 

7. m> 

: 7.«wo 

f «ja» 
t,oo» 

i + n.itn 

\ • 4..V»> 
i ♦ 4.«»W 
!• 4.0W 

I t 3..W 
4.1W 
3.300 

8.oa> 
9M9» 



• Chief Ja<itlpe. 



t .\n<l 8'*.WW 



I HerMfUT 85.0110. 



that high office. The people elect the judpwi In 
Iwditv four stiiti s; ill 8ix stali-s they art" chosun 
by the legislature; while in eight slates the gov- 
ernor appoints the supreme coort, subject to coo* 

flrmatkm by llu'scnati- nrlhecmincil. — I>ivniu E. 
(See Marriage and Dicont.) — Dceu.nu. This 
barbarous practice can not claim to Iw in any pop- 

n! ir friviir in llic rnitcil Statr siiio! tli<> nirirk of 
n.'j»r()buliou has Ikch placi d u]h)U it by the con- 
stitutions of (wciiiy five states. The giving or 
jirrcpliiiL' a cliallt ngc to fiiiht a ilufl, or enfPiprSng 
tln r< iii cither lus principal or acee.ssDry. is niaile a 
fli^ipiiiliticutiiin fur ollH e liy the coii^liliitiniiH of 
Aiabaniu, Arkaii>:i^. Colorudo, Ge*)ri:ia, Imlinna, 
Iowa, KaoKVt, Kentucky, Marylainl, Mi.s>^()uri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregi»n, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and West Vir<rinia. 
The constittttion.4 of nine slates go further, and 
declare ttiat a diuli>l (aelual or inleii'leil) shall 
forfeit the privilege of voting at electionM, viz., 
Connecticut, Delaware. Ploricla, Htchignn, Mis 
t-i^-^i|il>i. Nevada. Ti xa". Vir'jinia niid Wi-* oii 
iiiu. Several state const itulionii further require 
that the le^fllature shall make laws to enforce 
these di>>;il>ili!i(--, luid lo vi'^il dlluT j'lini^Iinii'iit-: 
Upon offenders. In mo.st of the remaining states 
special statutes have n.<wigne<l to dueling a place 
in the rank of infanimjs crimes — Er>rrATif>N. 
The cuuiiliiutioub of all the atutets, except that 



of Delaware, contain provisions designed to t*- 

vor the increase nf knowledf^e and the irealum 
of intelligent citizenship through the education 
of the yoiinir. While any mystem of cmnpnteonr 
ediirati"ii uv (if tniinintr in the Iiiirher hraneh. '* 
of leitrniag iti much controvertetl, it is general- 
ly conceded that the state has the right to Te- 

quire tli.it even,' child should receive some d» ;nve 
of eletnentary education. This is directly recog- 
nized in nil the later and in most of the earlier 
constitution", and thoponeml itm inltly i-: qulrrtl 
to lejrisl.iie for the estahlishnienl and niainienance 
of n piihlic school sy^^tem. State school funds arc 
created and invested In most statox for educational 
ol>jects, and the lands granted by congn^is to the 
Mates for school purposes, wilh their procet-ds or 
income, constitute in many tlic basis uf this faui. 
Yarious other funds arc tiletl^ired to educational 
purposes in some states. The f.ii|XTvi-i n r.f 1 ■ m 
mon schools is intrusted to a Mate otUuT, various- 
ly known a*) stiperintcndent of public inatructfoo, 
cnininissidtu r of cmnion seli<« ils, or the sr* rt tary 
of the state board of education, who is usually 
elected for two yeara (sometlmeB four) hgr fbe peo> 
pie of the state. f<cvend states devote the en tinr 
]>nK-eeds of the capitation tax to t he scfaool fund. 
f. ff., Alabama, Arkansits, California, Louisiana, 
^li'-i- ir ' i. North Carnlina, TentM'S-^rv, Texas, 
I Vtr^ium and West Virginia. 3lauy stales duTotft 
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-a specific quota of every dollar of tax raised to the 
fund for public instruction, which is regularly 
sip|X)rtioncd by the treasury among the county or 
local otHcers. Man/ sUita coiwtilutiooB probibit 
the legislature, and the cooiitffls, towns and sdiool 
<lis(ri( ts. from devoting any idiool funds to in- 
KtituliooB controlled by any Met. Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi and Virginia have a state board of 
< ibiciiiinii, ( oinposwl of thi* nu|HTintciHU iit of 
public instrueliua (prcsideut), tiio secretary of 
state, and the attorney gi>neral. Kfssouii adds 
the governor to tlie<o tlireo offlcors. The rnnsti- 
tutioQ of North Carolina provider* that the gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, secrvtary of stale, 
tren-iunT. ninHlor. su|>erinten<lent of public iii- 
Ktnietion ami iiiiDnuy genenil shall constitute a 
State iMMird (if ( duralltm. In Texas, tke g<>v> ; nor. 
comptroller hihI si c rctary of state oMMtilule the 
l)oard of cdu«a;i ii. — E<lueutional Stalisltc4 do 
not come within the pui |><>«e of this article, but 
the vnriiitions of whnt is Axed by law as tlie school 
age in the dilTcrent Mntes may here bo noted. In 
Conmi iieut iheage fur enrollment in the public 
schools is from four to sixteen y«an»; in Florida 
and Maine, four to twenty-one; In Oregon and 
TS'i«cniisin, four to iwi-nly ; in M;ixv.icliu>ietl>t. 
2iew nam]Mhia'and Rhode Island, Hvc to tifieeu; 
In California, five to seventeen; In New Jersey, 
five to eiirlittvn; in >rnrylaii(l. >Iieliiiran and Ver- 
mont, five to twenty; in iowa, Kansas, Hinne- 
aoia, Miflsisalppl. Nebnnka, New York and Vlr^ 
ginia, five to twenty-one; in 6<»uth Carolina, six to 
sixi»"en; in Geoi Lriii, Louisiana and Nevuda, nix to 
eigbteen; in Kentuekyand Mis.souri, six to twenty ; 
in Arkunsus. Colorado, Delaware, Illinoif^, Indiana, 
North Carolina, Ohio, I't nuxylvauia, Tennes-see 
and West Virginla,8lXlotwenty-OM; to Alabama, 
seven to twenty-one; and in Texas, eight to four- 
tee* — Kepinling compulsory attendance in the 
jMiblie M IkhiN, although it liaslMvn ^tn^ngly ur;;ed 
for many yuani, no wide foothold for the system 
has yet been ncquipfd in the United States. Con- 
neeiirut eiifordd the lir^l prartieal r^nipuKory 
eiiucation law by iLHCoh>nial code adopted in IQUO; 
at pment, however, even in the "hind of steady 
li:iliil>^," the ilinicuMy of eiifi-n iiig tlie law, with 
a Urge Mrhool population of foreign birth, is very 
great. The amended law forbi<ls manufarturerH 
to employ minor* under foiirtem, utilc-is they have 
attendetl Hehoui at leaj»t tJiree uu>iitliH in earbyear. 
M an sa ch iuietta has a rimilar law, and compels 
parent* and giianlians to send ehiUlren In-tween 
«i;.'l»t and fourlrfn to sehool, for twenty weeks 
every year, uiilevs otherwise under instnu tion. 
The Maine Mrhool law nuthori2i*K towns lo enfon-e 
the attendance of wholan* l»elwei n t«ix and -even- 
teen. In IbTl New Hampshire and Texas pavs^l 
laws requiring compuLiory kcIumiI education. In 
1879 Michigan passed a compidsory nchool law, 
retpiiritiL' at 1> a-t Iw. he Wi-i k-^' >i leuliiiir year- 
ly of ail between eight and fourteiu. not other- 
wise taof^t. KevH<hi, in 1878. pasMtl a law re- 
• luiriiiM: Nixte« n week»' atti iidaiii < In HTl -iin- 
ilar cuwpulaur}' laws were )Mu>»c-d by Culitoruia, 



KauMLs, New Jersey and New York. The New 
York law (unlike the others) specifles the studit-s 
in which the rhild is to be instructed; namely, 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography 
uid English grammar. Laws enacting some degree 
of compulsion to attend 8< h<M)| also exi-t in Ohio, 
libode Island, South Cautilina, Vermont and Wis- 
consin: though In some of these state* ihej are 
generally d is regard e<I. In no other states, so far 
as known, are compulsory education laws en- 
forced. EtJtCTtoKa. The time of holding elec- 

tions for state oflie( rs is fixed in some stales by 
the conhtitiition, while in others it may be pre- 
scribed or alteritl by the legislature. By act of 
congress (.March 8, IHT'i) elections of represciila- 
tivcH in congresH are retjuired to be bei«l on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in November 
every second year, in 18?0 nntl following years. 
The states which hntl different seasons for election 
of slate ollU ers have by degn-es a.s.similnted their 
laws so as to hold all ktate elections on the Tues- 
day after the Unit Monday in Novemlier, the only 
exceptions bi'ihK Alaliania, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louittiana, Maine, i^hlo. Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and West Virginia. An- 
nual elections formerly prevailed in ino^l slates; 
but the tendency han been btcadiiy towanl elect- 
ing state officers and legislatures UennMly. and 
Ihe former <"ven once in e\erv fntir years only, as 
in Caliiornia, Louisiana, Mis.si.Nsippi, MisMJuri, 
Nevada, Oregon and West Virginia. The only 
states now hoMing annual elections are Connect- 
icut, Iowa, Mtisj«4i( luisi^'tt.s, New Jersey, New 
York. OUo^ Pennsylvania and Rhode Island.— 
Ei.hXTOKS. (iko S'ltf'mfff.) — KxEMVrio'S. (See 
IIoMKsTKAi) AND Exi::,MPTioN Laws, 2 Cyc. p. 
464 ) — GovEKNOKs. The foIli>wiiig table t'ivi-s 
the variations as to length o( terms of otfice and 
satoifs of govemon of the various slates : 



Trrni. 



AInh.tiiis. .... 

.Vlk.lll-;lf 
(.'nillnriilu ..... 

<'<il<inuio .. 

C'oiiiKK'tlrot... 
I>>-laWArL...... 

Kl<irt.la , 

<ii-4 >nHa....... 

llliruii^ ., 

Iiximiia 

I <n , 

KiiiiS.1» 

Krnuickjr.... 
I.^>nl«lant 

M-eiM' 

M H 1',im1 

M 1' hii-4-lU 
Vti' liiL-iii 

MilllH »I>W 

.Mii>»ii'>ipi>i 

Vi-wiiin 

N. hr .-Uii 

N.A.,.|„ 

N' «■ .l'T«<-jr....„„.»^,.„, 

.\. w V'.rk 

TInrlh ('ar<>Ur>a 

Ohio 

On'son 

Pt-nnvylranls ,^ 

m<-\<- lolAnd 

Soiiih Caruliaa......^.... 

T«anc*M8. .... 



4 
S 

s 

4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
8 
t 
4 
* 
9 
4 
1 



2 
4 
4 
* 
4 
t 
S 

s 

4 
S 
4 
4 
1 
S 
t 



Salary. 



aono 

&.«» 

a. <ii» 

t.<KO 
8.300 
8.U» 

6.000 

b. <iao 
8.aio 



2.000 
43 U 

4. at» 
l.i»0 

5. tM> 
4030 
S.O0D 

t,hm 

5.U0O 

i.uno 

\000 

laooa 
a.aaa 



1.000 

a.aoo 
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STATES. 



(OOHTOIOKD.) 



STATES. 


TKtm. 






Teani. 
2 
» 
4 
4 

* 


1 4.000 

i.an 

5,iV«1 
6,UU0 













See Pdnfoni'ng I'<iir, r. Sirrr, ssi iri , V> ti> I'nir, r. — 
UOltKBTEAOS. (See IIOMKSTKAO AKD EXEMI^-ION 

Laws, 8 Cyc. , p. 464.) — Iifaoi,TK!fCT. The gen 

cral subject of Itankrupfry has licfn treated in vol. 
I. , p. 223. In the ab^nce of any geneml law of the 
Uirfted States, most of the states have provided 
aets regulating insolvency and ansipnmcnfs for the 
benefit <>f creditors. The states u lii< h have no 
laWH for insolvent debtors arc Alabaina < nlorado 
and North Carolina, hi California tlie net of 
J880 pn»vi«les for lK)th voluntary and involuntary 
bankruptcy through the courts. In tlie foUowinj; 
States awignments of property for (lie benefit of 
creditors do not discbarge the debtor, exi « -pt upon 
the amount " jiaid, the balance of liabililies .stand- 
ing agaiiut him: Delaware, Georgia. IllinoU, In- 
dfaima, Iowa, Kanms, Kentucky, Minnesota. Ne- 
bnislia, N*iw Ilanip^hin-, New .Tcrscy. Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, llhode lulosd, Soutb Carolina and 
Yirginla. In Conneetleat the debtor can procure 
a di'^cliarpc from liabilific^i to cn diiurs when his 
estate pays 70 j)er cent., but not otherwise. In the 
following states, debtors making aasignments can 
be releasi'd only ufionthe conseut of all the cred- 
itoni : Mair>'lHnd. Mi)>si!»sippi. Mi»>ouri, Oregon, 
Tennessee and Texan. Loui.siaiia prorideB for u 
discbarge of the debtor upon the consent (rf a ma* 
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jority of his creditors in numoer and amount. Ik 
New York an insolvent debtor is discharge<l on 
the concurrence of two-thinlsin amount and value 
of his creditors. In Maine, creditors represent* 
ing three-fonrths of the indebtedness must agree 
in wiitiiiLT t" Jiccept a certain percentage. Ix fore 
the debtor can liave liis discharge. In ilasaachu- 
setts, Tohintary tnsolTency is provided for, on 
Lrivinir uji iirnpcrty not i-xempted bylaw. In 
voluntary pruceedingti against a debtor may be 
instituted lyy any creditor, on proof of ineohreaey 
orfniud If the afwels pa)- 50 |>ercent. the debtor 
is entitled to liis dischurgei if not, he must ob- 
tain the written conseut of a majority in number 
and value of his cr<'dilor>j In Vermont, the pro- 
vi.sions of the ins4.>lvcul law are similar. In the 
following states a discharge from indebtedness ia 
grunted to the debtor upon surrender of his entire 
estate for the equal benelit of creditors : Arkan- 
>>as. Florida, Michiiian. Nevada, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin.— Lktsrbbt axd Ubcbt. The 
legialaturee of all the states in the Union have 
fixed what hliall be tiie Icual rate of interest on 
money, in thirteen states, however, any rate of 
interest that may be agreed upon betweeo bor* 
rower and lender is li ^ali/i d ; in I wenty-foUT 
Kittles, there are two interest rates legalised, the 
lower one to prerall In all cases in the absence of 
contract, the lii'jher rale to t>e lejali/ed i)|v)n ex- 
press agreement iu writing. Usury is punished 
by various forfeitures, in thirty-two stales and 
territories. The fnllnwing tabic exhibits tbi' van 
oas interest rates and penalties for usury in the 
thirty eight states, the eight territories, and the 
district of Columbia : 



ArkanNM ........... 

C'ulifiiriiia.. ..,.„„. 

Colorado 

Coniirctictil 

Dakota 

IVlawnre ........... 

liiotrict of CotnnbU 

Floriila ............. 

<i» iirui:l ............. 

Iilubri 

lllliioii- 

InUutoa 

k|wa.. .».»......... . 

KvntnckV.— ....... 

Loniftana 

Main*- 

Manilsnil 

MsMUirbiiMftto 

Michiirati 

Minneouta 

Mi».i"lppl 

Miwonii ............ 

Mxiit'iiia ............ 

N' 'iru-ilta .„.,„.... 

Ni-vjiilii 

New lliimppttire 

New Jerxt-y.... 

New Mexico 

New York 

North CMottoa...... 

Ohio 

I »n'ir"n 

I'fiiti>vlvnii!>i 

Rhodv 1-laud 



I.< Ifnl 


Rat* 


Kate «if 


Anowrd by 


tnlf rr»t. 


('iititrin-i. 




I'tT lent. 


S 


H 


10 


Any rate. 


e 


10 




Any rate. 


10 


Any nite. 


6 


6 


7 


U 


6 


6 


6 


10 


B 


Anv rate. 


7 


■ H 


10 


18 


0 


8 


8 


8 


• 


10 


7 


1> 


8 


10 


5 


8 


8 


Any rate. 


8 


tj 


8 


Any nxe. 


7 


10 


7 


10 


0 


10 


0 


10 


10 


.\nv mte. 


7 


'in 


10 

il 


.\ny rait. 
G 


0 


6 


8 


IS 


8 


8 


8 


8 


0 


8 


B 


10 


8 


0 


8 


AnjF raU". 



Forfflnire of 
VmttiHanot 



Forfeliarc of 
Forfcitnre of 
Fbtfdtarv of 

Fiirffilufv of 
Korfeitiin- of 
K'-rf i ll lire "f 
Forfeituiv of 
ForMtnusor 
VmfpltnMOf 
ForlMtonof 
FoffritOMOf 

FoiMtareof 

Forfeiture of 
Forfi lturr of 
nnfettarexf 
FofMton- »f 

F^ntflBltaK of 

ForfeUiirv of 
Forffituru of 

Forfeltnre of 
F'lrfcium- of 
Ki>rf< Itim- of 
Forfeiture of 
Forfeltonof 



•■ntlrf IntcTTSt. 
No iM-iuilty. 
uHucl|>al aadi 
No prnalfy. 
No iH-nalty. 
No i>ennlty. 

Itrinrlpal, 

(■III ire inlensL 

N'« |M-iuUty. 

l-XI-e**. 

tliri'f liiivfn pxcr«a of lUL. 

• iiiir' tiitcrwit. 

t sittvof iDtcrat. 

10 par ceat per jwr «■ tm 

eaensor tBMNet. 

cscvM ofCTlO pw emk 

snliie iMCMSt. 

Nnpcnslly. 
excma of InttraL 

No penaltT. 
exctiM of folcrMt. 
exrriw orer 10 par OSSk 
I .xi n{ inlMCSL 
« iirirc inirreat. 

N"> iwnallr. 

inli'n-<-t snd coat. 

No p<-iially. 
thrill- llie excess, 
rniin- inierr*!. 

No praaity. 

princl|>al Mid tatmsb 
entire intere*^, 
eSrviM ahovo <1 per i 
prini'li'Ml mm! iolcv 
ext ..f ititcreit. 

No pvualty. 
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South Curolinu 

Ti'iiniimw 

TeXM 

Utiih 

Vermont ...... 

VirvMiiiu....... 

W -Intl. -ton... 
\\ . -I \ irL'lnia. 
\\ i") <iii»iii . ... 

\Vj uWlllg 



iut« or 

Int«real. 
I 

6 

8 
10 

n 

A 
10 
0 



.IiixiES. (St-v C"i/rU.) — Leoislati:iu>*. All 
tli«' Ntate constitutions limit and dvlinu more or 
less fully the legislative powera of the body vari- 
ously btyltHl " the Oencnil Assembly," '* the Leg- 
islature." and (in iMavsicliUM'iis) "the Oi-ni-nil 
Court." The qualiflcaliuQS required for member- 
ship in Btnte legiftlatures nry ooiwidembly, pre- 
ftcriblnt; a pcatrr or It ss term of re$idcii>'f in the 
(ttute, n limit of ago (in certalik states ooly), and. 
In nearly all cases, the requirement of belni^ 
qualifle«l votiTs. The nuniluT of senators and 
repmtcauitives prescribed in the statu cou-stitu- 
tions Tarics greatly In diflfemit slates. The sen»> 
toriiil Ih'tlirH are ctinvenicntly small, ruiuiin^ froni 
nine members only in iX iuware, to tit ly one in 
Illinois, while (be members of the other hoiis«; 
vary from twenty one to O'Jl in nuniU r. Tiio 
jiopular hrancli is UMially ^IylL•ll " ihe House of 
Kepreseutatives," but i» called "the Assembly" 
iu California, Floridii. Nevada, New Je^^ey, New 
York aud Wiitcousio; in Maryland, Virginia aud 



HtiUi 
Allowrd by 
CunlriuL 



PrrCrnt. 

Any mtc. 
10 
IS 

Any rat«. 

6 
H 

Any "lit". 

0 

in 

Any r ilr 



FMwltlM (or U«ur« 



No iH'nnlfT. 
Fnrfcitiin> of exo-iso of int. and $100 
Furfviluiv of cnttn- Interest. 

No j»pn«UT. 
Forfeiture nf vxiv* «t intenst. 
yorfeitttre uf « xc< •>•• ovi r S 

Nl) lH ll:tll_V. 
ForfeltUVOf cxr> of iiit'Ti-Dt. 
Forfi-ltnn; of eiiiirf imtnxt 

No jH iiiilly. 



\Ve>t Virt:iiii:i it is styletl "the lIou.se of Dele- 
gates," and in all the otlar states its constitutional 
designation is "the House of IlepresentatiTes." 
The legislative sessions were formerly held annu- 
ally in m«)«t of the states. Of late yearn, how- 
ever, there has been a steady drift toward less fre- 
quent meetinfcs of state lefialatttres, nearly every 
( niiNtitulion iidojiteil within thirty years providing 
tltal the BcesiOQs shall be held only bieuuially, un- 
less special or extraordinary Mssfaas are ailed. 
The states wliose legLslnlure-s still meet every ye.ir 
aresixooly: Connecticut, Massaehuseits, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Rhode Island and 6outh Camlina. 

In Oliio, hr»wever. Ilie 1et;{s1aturo holds udjnurne<l 
ses&ious prHcticully amounting to annual meeting!*. 
Some constitutions limit the lengtli of MfsHion to 
lemis VMrii'ii^ly runnini; fr«jm forty days lo 150. 
Ill hixtet ii slates, however, the le>;is!ature is with- 
out limit save its own discretion as to length of ses- 
sion. The following table exhibits the numbers, 
terms of otQce and salaries of state legislatures: 



Alabanui , 

.\rtiauMai 

California 

('nlorado 

Conmvticut.... 

DeUwara 

Flofida 

Ovoffls , 

nHnoU 

Indiana. .......c 

lowra ........ 

KanM« 

Kentucky 

Loiitplana 

Maine 

Marylaod ..... 
Maii«acliii*otta.. 

Michi^nin 

Minn»i«it« 

Misf-i>«l|ipi 

Mliuioiiri 

KsStMlM 

K«vmU , 

7t«w nsropablrs. 
Newiltrary..... 

New York 

Niirlh Carullaa. 

tihio 

Oivj^on .... .... 

IVimnrlvmnia .. 

MlMdelaiMid 

Sooth Carolina. 
Tfnneiwee...... 

Texa« .. 

Vwnont 

VintBla 

Wmi VinHnla.. 
AVi!-! oii-:u 



Itrnit 

ol 
Bwl on. 



BieniiiHi. 
Itti'iiiiliil. 
Iiliiiiil<il. 
Hienninl. 
Auuual. 



MennlaL 

Bienniiil. 
Hivniiiiil. 
lili'iiiiliil. 

Illrintial. 

nirlilllnl. 

tiii'niiinl. 

Hieni.i J. 

Ilii-nni.il. 

lilenninl. 

Aiiiiiuil. 

Hiirmhil. 

Kienni.'il. 

Biennial. 

Blenninl. 

Blrnnial. 

Biennial. 

BlniHlal. 

Aonasl. 

Annunl. 

ill. :it.i<(l 

liii-nnial. 

BivBBlal. 

BIrnntel. 

Annaal. 

Annnal. 

llicniiiitl. 
li.. hUlni, 
HK'tllllHl. 

Hlenninl. 

Bleli|il,ll 
liii'llllllll. 



SO darn. 

«i» <t«v«. 
a) day I.. 
None. 
Moite. 
80 dsTM. 

dn'vx. 
N'lii.' 
<»» <l:iy«. 
None. 
SO rjay*. 
00 day*. 
N) <!«;«. 
None. 
Vi» lUyx. 
Nolle. 
None. 
Oil (Inyn. 
None. 
7n da VP. 
40 darn. 
«> day*. 
None. 
Nonf. 
N'.if 

H> ■].:\ •. 
None. 

40 day*. 
130 day. 
N»or. 
None. 
TS ilay». 
no day*. 
None. 
{»> .),ty» 
I'l tl1^ 
N,.i,. . 



N" of 

S.fli»- 

tura. 



81 
«1 
8U 
SI 
9 
Ssi 
44 
51 
M 
5«) 
40 

as 

8ti 
SI 

an 
«• 

•cj 

47 

37 

n 
» 
u 

SI 

S2 
.VI 
S3 
SO 
M 
SB 
S5 
S3 
SI 

ao 

40 

98 



N.I ..f 

II. l,r, . 
»t'lltjl 



100 
M 

80 
49 

SI 

n 

175 
l.Vt 
1<» 
im) 
1-JS 
100 

w 
l&t 

t»l 

S40 

li« 

141 
100 
40 

to 

1'3H 

1.11 

00 
801 

73 

m 
m 
tnn 

100 

too 



Trrin 

■ •r 

Sen'ik. 



Terw 
lU'p'a. 



1 

s 

8 

2 
i 
i 
S 
4 

a 

« 
t 

t 

8 
8 
9 
t 

1 

■i 
8 
8 
8 
I 
I 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 



«l 1" r .! IV !in<l HV. \irt mllr. 

s>- r 11k, inllroiTp. and fas. 

>i )!• r .!:.> juM Kv. per mile 

t^H nli'l iiilleii^e. 

$■') |ier (lay and mllpajsp. 

1)! |>er <lay and lOc. |m.t mile. 
4 |HT <luy atitl niilenj.iv 
.*■ |>er clay, I(V mijentne and (BOl 
il ji"-r il«y mid 'Jik. ]k-t mile. 
VM (XT year. 

M per (lay and l.V. jx-r mile, 
~i per day and IV. per mite. 
4 per da* and Diilvoge. 
Mao and «ir. prr " 
'•nasi 



p p<'r i»f I 
Fxit jc r year, 
t'l jx rday and lOr j- r m !..>. 
$5 [f t ilay and IV'. jm r mile. 
$4in JUT yriir. 

ir> per day and mlleai^, and $30. 
S prr day and KV |M-rmU*. 
f* |)rr day and 4or' |mt mile. 
I |MT day and liiil<'(ip'. 
j.',ni J- r yeiir. 

»i..>«i |« r year ami lO j»t mile, 
f < |» r day and U\ . |»« r mile 
SliOO per year and lijr. p«-r mile, 
is per day sod 16c. per milr. 
it ,000 for 100 data and Be. per nOs 
il i«pr day and Ac. jut mile 
SA per day an<l l*. jx r mile, 
il per day and ISc. |i«r mUe. 
|.'> )>• r diiy and 
$.1 jK-r day. 
S.V»0 |wr year. 
|4 (wr div mi'l I'V jwr mfle. 
jf.V«i [» r ' i l liT jht mile. 
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— LiJiSL, AND Liberty or toe Paess. TUc 
deelantioii of righto in nearly every state consU- 

tntion proliiltil > iiny laws to ri'siniin or aliridije 
the liberly of siR-ech or of Ibe presB. Many con- 
stitutions couple this with a provision that in all 
proswntions for MM tlie truth may be idvcn in 
evidencu to a jury, iin<l if iLcy flud the mailer 
clinrged us libelous to ho true, the party slialt be 
acquitted. This clause is a part of the constitu- 
lions of Atalmnui, Arkansas, Culifoniia, Colonulo, 
Counecticut, Delawarr, Florida. Gi-orgia. Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michi- 
gan. Alinncsota. Mfssissippi, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Jers<'y. New York, Ohio, l^cnnsylvania, 
Rhode Island, ^uth Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
West Virginia and WiscoBstn. In the constitu- 
tions of tlu' followiiiL:: states the jury is cMnpow- 
cred to dulermiac both the law and the facts in 
cases of libel: Alabama. California. Oolondo, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Georgia, Konliu-ky, ^faine. 
Maryland. Michigan, Missist^ippi, Mistsouri, Ne- 
braslca, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
South C arolina, Tennessee, Texas hikI Wisconsin. 

— LiKUTKNANT 6oVEKNOR8. In twenty seven 
States the lieutenant giovemor is tx uffirh pn>si(lent 
of the senate, and succeeds to the offloe of uov- 
ernor only upon the death, disability or resigna- 
tion of that olllcer elect. The constitutions in 
eleven states provide for no such ofllcer as lieuten- 
ant governor, viz. , Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Gforiria, Maine, Marj-land, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Or^on, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia. — LmiTATioira. Statvtbs ov. Limitation 
law»i are designed to fl.x a rca-dnabli; time within 
which a parly is permitted to sue for the recovery 
of his rights, and imply that his failure to do so 
furnishes legal presumption that lie luus no rights in 
the premises. The following table gives the i)re.scnt 
state of the laws, barring actiooa in civil and crim- 
inal matters in the various states and territories : 



TEBBITORISS. 


A-»iilltt. 
rrpl*-^ in 

CXf. 


O^irn ar- 


Xotcs. 


Judir 
mcnta. 


S«-«I.-<1 
and wit- 

ln«lru- 
mi'iitji. 




Yvarm. 




Vvttrs. 


Yvora. 


Yuan. 




1 




6 


so 


10 




a 


« 


5 


10 


10 




1 


3 


4 


5 


4 




1 


e 


6 


8 


8 




1 


« 


6 


6 


17 




e 


S 


(i 


20 


so 


r>. lnHitri' 


8 


> 


6 


20 


30 


I)t«t. of Columbiii 


1 


8 


13 


12 


12 




•i 


4 


3 


3U 


30 




t 


4 


0 


ft 


80 




a 


8 


5 


B 


6 




9 


5 


10 


10 


10 




3 


0 


<■) 


■.1> 


80 
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6 


10 


30 


10 




1 


8 


5 


5 


15 




1 


3 




15 


15 




1 


3 


5 


W 


SO 




t 




ai) 


» 


SO 




8 


8 


3 


13 


13 


M-'t'-i< llllM-tU ... 


3 


8 


31) 


3) 


80 




3 


0 


6 


10 


10 




8 


A 


0 


10 


30 


Mlwi»ii|t|i| .... 


1 


8 


6 


7 


7 


Mtkxxiri 


1 


6 


in 


5 


10 




3 


8 


« 


5 


4 




1 


4 


R 


90 


10 


N. v.,.l;» 


3 


4 


G 




6 


New Ilii'iiiJ-liirc. 


8 








!0 


KewJrr-^' V 


3 




fi 




1« 


yfPWMizico 


4 


J 


6 1 13 


10 



( rnNTINI-ED.) 
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TEmuToftin. 


•UuMtor! 
ete. 


Open ac- 
wunto. 


Not«a. 


Jadf- 
mcBU. 


and «Ki* 

knKlru- 
BMmta. 




Yen*. 


V«»r«. 


Tean. 




Twr*." 




0 
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15 


IS 


North cmcoUm.. 
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15 


IS 


IS 
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10 


20 


I'tiiii»>lv!ini» 
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•JO 
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Kh'Mir I-lnnrl 
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•JO 


so 


.'^outli Caruliiia .. 
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30 




1 


tt 


fl 


10 






1 
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10 
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Utah 
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14 
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— Lotteries. The raisehiefe arising from the 
lottery system, as exhibited in the early decades 
of this centurj- in many states of the Union, led 
to constitutional and legjil interdiction i»f these 
demoralizing games of hazard. In scventeeo 
states theconstittttlon absolutely prohibits the leg- 
islature from aiithoriziiiL' aijy lottery, ainl in most 
of them requires it to pai>8 laws prohibiting the 
sale of lottery tickets. These states are Alabama, 
.\rkansas. California, Colorado. Illiuois, Mary- 
laud, Michigan, Minnesota. Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, NowJcfscfy. Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia ami Wisconsin. In the fo]. 
lowing eleven slati-s the constitution it-self probil>- 
its lotteries absolutely: Fli >rida. Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kaii^a-. Xi va<Ia, New York, Ohio. Oregon. 
lUiode Islmul and S)uth Carolina. In I/Ouisianu 
alone the constitution provides that " the general 
oMsembly shall have authority to grant lottery 
charters or privileges ; promled, each charter or 
privilege sliall pay not less than forty thousand 
dollars per annum in money into the treasury of 
the state; and provided, further, that all charters 
shall cease and expire on the first of JanuarN , 
from which time all lotteries arc prohibited 
in this state." Kentucky tolerates lotteries by law. 
In tlic remaining nine stales there is im c ^nstitu- 
tioual provision on the subject, but lotteries are 
illegal. — Mabbiaob akd DnroRCB. In view of 
the viwl importance of the marriage nlaiii ii to 
the moral and material well-being of every com 
munity. the ha^ty and shifting legislation which 
maki s a chaos of contlieting state laws, instead of 
a uniform svstem, can not Ik; Uk) much deplomL 
The recently growing laxity of the laws, and still 
more, of the pnictlce under them, in many states, 
has le<l t«> an unprecedented multiplication of di- 
vorces. It is here proposi ti to note only the di- 
versities prcvailiug in the atatutes nutating mar- 
riage and divorce in the varioua stalea. — Mar- 
riage is defined as n civil contract fal tbaeodea of 
tifieen stales ; Arkansas, CallfoRiia, Oofomdai, 
Indiana. Iowa. Kansas. TioalsHuia. MInBesoti. 
Missouri, Nt Itr.i'.ka, Nevada, New York, N >rih 
Carolina, Oregon and Wi.-cx>nsin. Whether a 
marrlNge by simple consent of the parties (witlNNil 
civil or w r!< -i:isiical formalities) is valid nt con* 
mon law, has Uvn disputed ; but the supmms 
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court of Uie Uoited States decided that the inter* 
venttoD of a clergyman is not necessaiy, and that 

In the nIx«*enco of a statute containing express 
words of nullity, a nuurri«ge by mere consent is 
valid. (M U. & Reports, 70.) In two states 

only, f'nlifftrniii iiii'i Tnv, :\, do llir laws cxjtn ssly 
recu^piize simple cuuMrut of the iwrties as adequate 
to coostltule a bindini^ narriage. On ilie other 
hand, tlinn' states di ( l;irc v<iid all niarria •_'<••< not 
solemiiizitl by authorized persons, in twenty- 
two states wiidse laws do not declare such mar- 
riascs invalid, the courts have UMndly Ru-liiinrd 
them, when followed hy CohnWtalii n. as valid 
under the common law. Six states, Maine, Mary* 
land, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Tennessee 
ami Vermont, do not reeojniize such marria>ri's, hut 
re<iuire consent In-fon' a magistrate or a minister. 
In some other states, both tiie law and its adju- 
dirnliop are doulMful on thin point. — Whetlicra 
valiil marriap' can Im> contracted between thcwe of 
different race and color, is a question variously 
decided. The stntutes of eighteen states pnriiitrft 
or rrtii!( rvoid marria'.'c^ Ix tween whites and per- 
sons of African demrent. viz., California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware. Florida, Georgia, Indiana. Ken- 
tu<l<y. Miiiric. Michi_':in. Mi-vis«ippi. Miswuri, 
Kelinuika, North C'uroliua, Ohio, Ure>;on, Ten 
n es w e e, Texas and Virginia. — The required ages 
to rcntl' r a m;trri:i'^c v:i!id vary )iT«'.itIy The old 
<-(»m?uou law linulof at Uasl fourteen years for the 
groom anil twelve for the bride, is tixe«l by slatuic 
in Kentucky, Lovdsiana. New Hampshiix», Ten 
nes.>.ee, Virpnia and West Virginia ; tlie ages of 
.sixteen and fourteen arc required in Iowa, North 
Carolina and Texas; seventeen and fourteen in 
AlabauM, Aricansns, Geonria. Illinoin and Indiana; 
eighteen atnl tifltcn in California, Minnt S4>la, 
Orqronand Wihconsin; and eighteen and sixteen 
in Delaware. Michiijmn, Nebmskn, Nevada and 
Ohio In ■'fher '^tafrs the eonunon l:iw limit of 
fourteen and twelve years is upheld without 
special statute. In seven states, marriages may 
Ih' annu11e<l bee:ni«<' of inipntnicr. .md the same 
iliaability is made ground for <livorce in thirty 
states. Consanguinity within certain degrees ren> 
ders niarria'.re void in twenty-seven states. \ mar- 
riage between an uncle and a niece is valid in Ma- 
tyland if contnictetl Ij« fore HJ78, and aboolntdy 
Toid in Conned lent. In thirty <nie staler a marriasc 
license or ceriitlcaie i.H re<|uired, and if the parlies 
are minors, consent nf parents must besliown. — 
The persons before whom marriages must he 
solemnized are variously directed to be Judges of 
courts, niHyon, justices of the peace, iiotari<>s, 
elders, ministen of the gospel, etc. I'uUlic regis 
tvatinn of marriages Is requimi Tiy law in thirty 
tliree st;ite>, but by no iin :ins t'eix rally i rifon ed. 
— Itegnrdiog divorce, three widely dilicreot views 
prevail : 1. That marriage Is a sacrament, and 
Indissoluble for nny catis. s arisint; after marriage. 
This is the view of the Uomau Catholic church. 
9. Tliat marriage is ns4icredn>lMiott. and sbonld lie 
^lIsfoIviMi only forn<liilf< ry and deserlion. 3 Tliat 
auuriage is simply u civil cuutruct, without any re- 



ligions elonent, which, while not revocabie by 
mtitual consent, may pro(H-rlr be dissolved for a 

variety of co^'cnt reasons. The legislation of the 
various states now recognizes divorce as procura- 
ble for cause in all except South Carolina, which, 
io 187S. n jii :ilc<l nil acts pirmitting divorces. 
The consttituiions of several states prohibit tlie 
legislature from granting divorces by special acts; 
dotil>llcss upon tlie princi|i1e Hint tliis i- in its na- 
ture a Judicial act, to be delerniiued on evidence 
and inquiry, and that legislatures should be re- 
strained from usnri>ing (jis the British parlia- 
ment set the e.\ain[)le of ilointr) the |H)wer to de- 
clare marriages dissolved. No such restriction 
of the legislature exists in the New England states, 
or in New York and Delaware. The latter, how- 
ever, is the only stale where individual cfu>es of 
divorce are Icgfelatively taken up, and in 1881, 
thirteen divotrcs were actually granted. The 
former I;iw of Conne< ticiit. jiernultiDg courts to 
grant divorces for "any misconduct permanently 
destn»ying the happiness of the petitioner, and de- 
fealing the purposes of m.irriage," in force for 
nearly thirty years, prmluced a scandalous and 
oonstsntly increasing crop of divorces, and was 
rrp«'alcd in 1^78. .\i\\< us th'' h -'iil causes for 
divorce are: 1, previous nuin iage, undis^olveil, iu 
seven slates; 2, im]>otence, in thirty states; 8, 
insiinity at time of ni:irri:ige, in two stales , 4. 
consanuuiuity. iu live stales; ii, pregnaney at time 
of marriage, without the husband's knowhvige or 
agency, in nine states ; rt. conviction of an infa- 
mous crime iK'fore marri-is^e, < oncealeil, in two 
states; 7, adultery, in thirty seven states; 8. de- 
sertion, In thirty-seven states; 9, cruelty, in thirty- 
seven stales ; 10, convHstion of or lmprlsi>nment 
for crime, in thirty states; 11, habitual drunlien- 
ness, in thirty-live states ; Vi, neglect or refusal 
on the part of a husband to provide for his wife, 
in nine states ; i:5. gro-s neL:le< t of duly in four 
Mates. In New Yorl( aluuc the sole n-<*ognized 
ground for an absolute divorce is adultery. As 

' to deMTtion, willful nbsentc continue<l for one 
year is ground for divorce in eight states — Ar- 
imnsas, Cttllfomia, Colorado, Florida, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Missouri and \Vis«-r.nsin; abs< nce for 
two years, in Dine slal« s — Alaltiuna. Illinois, Indi- 
ana. Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ke> 
vada and Tennesse*-; abs« iice for three 3'ears, In 
thirteen state-— ( onnocticut. Di la ware. Georgia, 
Maryland, Ma.-s,u hus< tls, Minnesota, New Ilanqt- 
shire. New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Vermont, 
and West Virginia ; and desertion for Ave years, 
in three states— Louisiana, I?ho<le Island and Vir- 
ginia. In the other slates, no limit of willful at>- 
St nee is s|)ecifled l»y statute.— PAimoxtXO Powrr. 
In most of the state-, tlie coventor is inv> sted by 
the constitution with the power of granting 
pardons, reprieves or commutation of sentence to 
<"onvicte<I criminals tinder si riti iire . excepii'ins 
arc made, in the constitutions uf twenty states, of 
tiwason and impeaeliment, as casea wliere do par* 
doning power can be exen iscd. In the conntHu- 

1 tiuns of fourteen state* impeachment uluoe with* 
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draws the convicted person from the exercise of 
the pardoning power. In Vennont alone the 
crime of murder is added to the two cases just 
named as beyond the reach of exwuiive clem- 
ency. In Oregon the only crime not subject to 
pardon to tieason. In IlUnoiii the governor m^y 
grant pardon for all offensea without exception. 
In Kansas the governor is to e.\erci>-t- Ihf piirdon- 
ing power only under such restrictions aa provided 
by law. WhUe In twenty-seven states the gov- 
ertiiir nlnne is invested with the imrdoiiin^ power, 
thiii power is vested in the governor and council 
In the states of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
sliirc and Vcrniont: and in the governor and the 
senate in Rhmie island. Four state constitutions 
create a board of pardons, to share the respon- 
.Mibility of exereisins this power. In X» w .T< rs<-\- 
this Ixiardrousistsof the governor, the chancellor, 
and (he si.\ jiidgeaof thecourt of appeals, a ma- 
jority of whom mwi^t concur in granting par- 
<lon«. In Florida and ^'evatla the governor, the 
justices of the supreme court and the attorney- 
general, or a majority of them, of whom the 
governor must be one, may grant pardons. In 
Penn--ylvania the >;overnor nuiy i xerciM; the power 
of pardon only on the written recommendation 
of the lieutenant governor, secretary of state, at- 
torney ueneral an<l .secretary of internal affairs, or 
any three of them, after full hearing and public 
notice recorded and filed In the secretary's office. 
In Ctmnecticut the srovernor can grant reprieves 
only until the end of the next legislative ses.sion; 
he has no pardoning power. In California neither 
the governor nor tlie leirislature can pardon when 
the convict has twice been convicted of felony, 
exce|>t on the recommen^tion of a majority of 
the judges of the supreme court. The states 
in which the governor alone is invested with 
the panloning jMjwer are .\labama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado. Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana. Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marjlund, 
Michigan. Minnesota, Mis,si>i}.ippi, Mi.«isouri, Ne- 
braska, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vtrginia. Wt«t 
Virginia aiirl WL'^consilL In Louisiana the gov- 
ernor can pardon only on the recommendation of 
the llinttenant governor, attorney gsneral, and the 
presiding juii^'i- of tlir ( i>iirt trying the case, or 
of any two of iheni. — i^oLi. Tax. While a capi- 
tation tax Is imposed upon males over twenty-one 
years of are in most of tlie states liy jheir consti- 
tutions or luKa, Kuusas, Mivrylund and Oiiio have 
prohlUtcd by their constitutions the le vying of 
any poll tax. Xo < Mpifation tax is levied in Pel- , 
aware. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky. .Mithi- ■ 
gan, Minnesota. Missouri, New York ami J'enn- 
sylvaalik In tiio remaining states a poll tax is 
levied, varying in amount fn>m llfiy cents to three 
dollars p^^'r annum. Tin so states an- Alal)ama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Oeorfda, Louisiana, Maine, Mamachu- 
fetts, .MissisMjipi, Nebnihka, Nevada, New Ilanip- 
shirtt, New Jersey, N<irth Carolina, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Caivlina. Tennessee* Teias, Ver- 



mont, Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin, 
The payment of this tax is a condition precedent 
of the right to vote in two states only, viz., Mas- 
.sachusctts and Hhode Inland. In Virginia the 
making the payment of a poll ^x a condition of 
suffrage was abolished by constitutional amend- 
ment fn 1882. In Nevada the legislature may 
nmke stu h p.iyment a condition of the right 
of voting. In Delaware and Pennsylvania a 
county tax most have been paid by all ekctoiv 
to entitle them to snffrage. The constitution 
of Kansas prohibits making the payment of a 
tax a qualification for exercising the right of 
siifTrau'e — l?KnisTH.\Tiox. In view of the great 
imiMtriance of a well-regidated registration sys- 
tem to secure fair elections, It is not surprising to 
find it refpiired hy law or constituiii>n in twenty- 
nine states. Tlie constilution.s of (dlorutlo, Flor- 
ida, Maryland, Mis»ist,sippi, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania and South Carolina require 
registration as a preretpiisite to suffrage. Mis- 
souri's constitution requires it in cities only, donhi- 
less on the theory that in country voting precincts 
fraud Is more easily detected, and less probable, 
than in populous cities, with floating jmpula- 
tions. In like manner the laws of New Jersey 
and New York reqiiire registration In all cities of 
10,000 irdiaMtants ami ui)ward. Init not elsewliere. 
No registration its required in Arkansas. Delaware. 
Qeor^, Indiana. Kentucky, Ohio. Oregon. Ten* 
nessee, Texas and West Viririnia. The constitu- 
tions of three states prohibit registration, viz., 
Arkansas, Texas and West Virgfaiia. In the re> 
maining stales a rcgistnition system is e«»aMislied 
by law. It has been asserted ^though not gener- 
ally Sustained) that acta Of tlie legislature requite 
!ng regisiniiion as a prerequisite to voting are tui- 
constitutional in slates where the constitution is 
silent as to reudstry, because it establishes a test 
for qualifications of electors not found in the fiut- 
dumental law. — Relioiok. Moat state constitu- 
tions endxxly in a hill of rights, or elsewhere, a 
declaration that no religious test shall be required 
for the enjoyment of any civil or political right. 
But perxuis who deny the ( \i^ti nee of G<hI are 
disqualified fur office by the constitutions of Ar- 
kansas, Misslflsippi. North Carolina, South Caro> 
lina and Tennessee ; while the constitutions of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Texas imply a lu llef 
In a Supreme Being as a qualiflcation for office. 
TeniK ssee goes further in retpiiring belief in a 
fuiure slate of re\var<ls and iiuinshments a« a 
qualitleution for oftiee, and ihis after ado]itiog, in 
il.s (h-i laration of rights, a provision that "no 
reUgious test shall ever lie recpiired." The major- 
ity of constitutions di-ilare that no prefen nee 
shall be given by law to any religiotis aeci; New 
Hampshire alone providi-s in its constitution that 
the legislature may auth<irize towns and ]tarishes 
to provkle for the maintenance of PimU^tU 
teachers of religion. Connectfcut glvea tlie same 
guarantee to e\ery society or denomination of 
Chrittiant. The free enjoyment of all ivligious 
aentioenia and modca of worship is guaraniwd la 
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nearlj till c<in>ititntion<!. Tin- rrmstitulions of the 
following -tatL^ di-cliiro that no witness shall be 
held incompi-ti-nt to testify bccuu^e of his rdigious 
opinioDs: C'nliforniu. Florida, Indiana, Iowa. Kau- 
las, Michipin, Minm-sotn, Miiwouri, Nfbra^ka. 
Nevada, New York. Ohio, Oregon, Texas, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. CleigynMB an ineligi- 
ble to tbo Ifg^slnture by the conrtftatlons of Del- 
aware, Kiiitucky. Maryland, Missisfippi, Ntw 
York and Tennessee, and in several of these 
states they are excluded ftom any dvO office. 
~ Sr( C i:ssioN'. Variotis mcth(xls of providiup 
for tlie 8ucce»8ion to the chief magistracy, in case 
of the death, resignation or diaabllhy of the gov- 
ernor, pn vail in tlio different states. Kleven states 
have uu lieuleuuut governor, and in nine of theiiu 
the constitution devolves the office of governor 
upon the pn -ident of the K4 nate and the sjK-uker 
of the house, sueei-^sivdy, in lase of vacuucy. 
In Maryland the gc-neral assi'mbly must elect a 
governor, if in 8e«;si(>n when the oflice is viu-ant; 
otherwise, it U filled as in otijcr states. In Oregon, 
va« !iney or inability in the olticeof governor, de- 
Tolves it on. 1, liiu secretary of slate, 2, the pres- 
ident of the senate. In nine states the sncocftsion 
falls, first, to the lieut«-nant g«)vernor; wcon<l. to 
the president of the aemie pro tempore; third, to 1 
the speaker of the house. In twelve states the I 
>anie (■■ ii-tituf i<ii);il provision exi-<ts, exct pt that 
there is no provision for a vacancy in the third 
degree. In Wisconsin the vacancy Is filled, flmt, 
by the lieutenant governor, and fM-rondarily by the 
eecretitry of state. In Miu>sachu5etts, if the otlii t s 
of gowemor and lieutenant governor both become 
vacant, tlieir dutii s d.-vulvc upon the cotineil. In 
case of a double vat aiu y, the constitutions of In- 
diana, S>utli Carolina. Vermont and Virginia re- 
quire the geiu-ral assombly to provide by law 
what oflieer shall lu't as g»»vernor. — Si fkiiaok. 
The right to participate in electhtnti is tixetl in 
eat-h fitatc by its own -constitution and laws; these 
being subject only to the 15th amendment to the 
consiiluiion of the l'jiite«l States prohibiting any 
duiabUities as to suffrage on account o( color or 
face. While aliens are generally excluded, fifteen 
states admit to the sulTraire f<irfi;_'niTs who have 
declared their intention lu Ijvcomc actual citizens. 
Other quallHrations for suffrage emlnace in some 
states n-iri-f ration (see abovr\ imd in all, a certain 
time of rt sidencti within the stikte and locality 
where tlie voter seeks to exercise the auffrage. 
The coiisiitution of Kentucky re<|uires t\\() yenrv" ' 
residence in the slate before one can vote; and 
this is the longest n-sidence rctpiired by nay state. 
The c<tnstituiions of Maine and Michigan re»piire 
only tlirit," mouths' n'sidence in the slate; and this 
is tlio shortest period anywhere reqtlired. Nine 
states fvqtttre six montlis' residence, viz.. Colo- 
rado. Indiana. Iowa. Kansas. Mississippi, Nebms- 
ka, Nevada, New Hampshire and Orecon. All 
the other states require one year's residence with 
in their boundaries before conferring the right 
to voii-. Residence within the county is refpiire<l 
for periods varying from one month to one year, i 



and within the voting pre< lnct for various times 
running from only ten days to six mouths. The 
restrictiona upon the right of SttfElrige are soom- 
what numerous, but of late years are becoming 
steadily lessened in number. A pri>perly quali- 
lication, which formerly j^revailed in some statts, 
now exista only in lUiode Island, where the pos- 
session of jiroinrty to the value of 184 dollars 
in n al estate? over all incumbrances is re<Iuired. 
or (as an alternative) the payment of a tax to 
the amount of one dollar. The payment of a 
tax is a prereijui-ite to the right of suITrage in 
Delaware. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee. In all the slates voters must be male 
citi/i us of twenty one years of age or upwnrd. 
although a limited sulTruge has U-en extended 
to women, enabling them to vote at school dis- 
trict elections only, iji Colonulo. Massncliusctts. 
Minne.Mjia. and some oilier .stateas. llliieracy, it 
has been widely daimtil. should be n Iwr to suf- 
frage, but this view has prevailed continuously in 
two states only: Mjissjichusetts re(piiring that u 
voter shall have the capacity to read the constitu- 
tion and to write his name, and Connecticut that 
he shall be able to read the constitution or stat- 
utes. Among the most widely enforc(d disabili- 
ties, idiots and insane persons are expressly ex- 
cluded from the suffrnge by the oonstttntfons of 
Alubam.'i, Arkansas, Caiifoniia, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, lowu, Kansas, Louihiana, 3liu^'land. 
Minnesota, Mississippi, KeinmAca. MeT««Ia, New 
Jers«y. Ohio, Oregon, Rliode I>-land, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Virginia. \V» hl \'irgininand Wiscon- 
sin. Paupers are excluded in Delaware, Maine, 
Mnssnr hu-ett-*. Mi-^^oiiri, New Humi>s|iire, New 
.lerM-y, South Carttliua. Texas, West Virginia and 
Wi^'consin. Persona convicted of crime are ex- 
cluded by the constitutions of all the statics except 
Indiima, Maine. MaKsjuhusitts. 31i(higan, Mis- 
sotul. New Ilampfihirc. Ohio, Penn-^ylvani.i. Ten 
nessee and Vermont. In most other stales the 
laws make the same exclusion. Persona under 
guardianship are excludtsl in Florida. Kansas, 
Maine, MaryUud, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin. Bribery, or offer 

t<} brilK' an elector to infliu nce votes, is made a 
disqualification for suHruge or otUco by the con- 
stitutions of Alabama, Connecticut. Indfaina, Lou- 
isiana, Marylaiid. Mi-»onri. New York, Pr-niisyl- 
vaina, Vermont and Wisconsin. Most of the 
other states have provided by law iMTere penalties 
for brilK ry, includimr, in some ca-e^^, cxrhision 
from suffrage for a term of years or indetiniiely. 
— Si .NDAY. The laws against desecration of the 
tlrst day of the week have no constitutional sanc- 
tion except the recognition of Christianity (In the 
constitutions of a few states) and the pcrmisssion 
to the IcgisUture to make laws promoting religion 
and morality. The prohibition of labor or sporta 
on Sunday, although found in the tews of moet 
stittes, is not rigidly or continuously enforced i& 
.any. While these laws may be defended on aa> 
thr»rity ami long cusiom, tlif fart that their en- 
forcement has more and muru fallen into destte- 
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tude, is too palpable for denial. These laws may 
Twt efthcr upon apeeially rdigfous froumls, or 

upon tln' humane nrsnment that cxpfricnf*' shows 
one day's rest in wvcn to he nwdful to humau 
welfun;. Many judicial tribunate, in applying 
f!ir Suiidny laws, have preferrHl to rest tlu-ir en- 
furtrnu-iil upon the second gmund rather than llie 
flnt, but if this utiliiarian view of enforced Sun- 
day rest as a bcnetit to the individual is to prevail, 
the argiuncnt against special Sabbath laws, made 
l>y thoM.' who rest on the seventh day of the week, 
is unanswerable. The Jew may urge that the law 
dtflcrirainatcs against Ills relidon, and isthcreforo 
unconslitutiniKiI in most of thn states. Siinday lu* 
& religious oliligaiion properly rests upou the con- j 
■selenoes of the oonmnnity; and tiie sanction I 
thrown anmnd it liy state la^v?^. wliilc of indcthi 
Able extent, and often incapable of enforcement, I 
marks thedeferanoe tliat is shown to the habits of | 
tlic iniijority in the state. Contracts nia<lo on Sun- ' 
day iin; void by tlic laws of many states, though i 
by no means of all. — Usi iiv. (Si-e Intereat and 
I'-'vry ) — Vkto Powkk. In thirty four sl:it<"i 
the its.s«.>nl and signature of the governor arc re- 
quired by the constitution to enact any law. Tlic I 
luUfonn provision is, that, in case of disapproval 
of any net by the governor, he shall return it to 
the house in whicli it originated, with his objec- 
tions; the vote must then he taken in both houses 
by yens and nayii. In nine stales the constitution 
provides tbiit a inajnrity of tlie whole luunber of 
juerabers of the legislature sliall t)e sullicieut to 
«nart a law notwithstanding the ohjcctioiis of the 
povenior. vi/... in .\l:\li:ima, Arkans.!"*, Connoeli- 
cut, Indiana, Ivcntucky, >>ew Jersey, TennesHce, 
Vermoot aod West Virginia. In twenty*three 
Mates Iwo-flnrds of the meTMl)crs of each house 
are reijuired to paissa law over the ixovernor's veto. 
iiaine!y, in California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kannas, Lotiisiana, Maine, MjLs.-iJi- 
chusetts, .Miehigjin, Minnesota, 3Ii>sis^sippi. Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. In two stales, Slnryland 
nnd Nebraska, the con.stitution requires three 
fifths of tlie Icgislalure to makea hiw without the 
approval of the governor. The constitutions of 
four states confer no power on the governor to 
veto any act of legislation; these are Delaware, 
North Carolina, Ohio and Rhode Island.— Wox- 
i;n. The s<'parafn rii'ltls of married Wf)nien to 
their properly ocquired In-fore marriage, os well 
as to that acqnircd afterward by gift w otherwise, 
nrc guaranteeil by the constitutions of eleven 
states, itn luding tlie provision that the wife's 
property shad not Ik^ liable for the debts of her 
husband. Essentially the same prr»vi-iion has 
been incorp<irated in the statutes of nearly all tiie 
atates. Women are made eligible to ofliees con- 
nected with schools by the constitutions of Louisi- 
aniw Minnesota and Pennsylvania, while the riirht 
to vole in tiie eh-ctioii of schr»ol oIVh , r- is eon- 
ferred upon women in Colorado, iluM^chiiseits, j 
And several other stales. A. B. BrorFono. I 



STATISTICS. From the numerous defini- 
tions of statistics which have been given steoe 

.Xclieijwnll, flic lenrnctl professor of Gottitigeo, 
eslabli-shed this science and gave it a name, W0 
might think that ft is very difficult to define its 
nature and the extent of its domain. Siieh is not 
theta.se, however. The most dilTeieiit iletinitions 
have Kerved as introduction to the most similar 
work.s, and the ordinarily infornn-d |)erMn is no 
more ignorant than the ade|)l. that, without fig- 
ures, without "numerical terms," there is no sta- 
ttstics. The quantity of explanations, develop- 
ments and deductiom which can be added without 
cncrnaeliiiiL' upon bomc neighljoring domain, i« 
all there can be any discussion about. — The ques- 
tion wiietber statirtics is a method or a sdenoe, aa 
if it coidd not he both, will also ho •liHcus.s-i-d. 
\a a methoil, it is an instrument of observation; 
instead of snying tliat the use of such and such a 
I "medy succeeds oftin or i>f/niitinir» in stich and 
such a di!>e:us4^>, the professor of medicine sliuuld 
say to his pupils: Aceog^g to the experimenta 
made up to the prpst-nt time, the reme<ly has pro- 
duced its effect in 63 Ciisex out of KM), or in .such 
and such a scttleil pn)iM)rtion. As a method of 
observation, it is applied only to large numbers. 
To speak of 33 per cent, or of 25 per cent, when 
only three or four exj)erimcnt.s have been made, 
is to abuse scientitlc forms, and sometimca know- 
ingly to deceive the public. — As a science, sta- 
tistics embraces all w)ci.il and politic al f ti n iir*-- 
sented in their numerical ivlatious to one unoiher. 
as well as to space and time. As there is no po- 
litical or social fact wiiboul men, we need not 
add, as certain authors have done, that hU statis- 
tical facts must have relation to men. It acems 
that there are here well deterniined limit!<, and lh»t 
lliere is no nei'd of so tnany <lellmlions. If no 
author luis been .satisfied with the definition of 
h'm prwleccssors, it ir« not iM'caiise he wi,she<l to 
we hLs own figure in the introduction to trcatiM."* 
on Klatistics; it is because siatistirs. since its ori- 
gin, has followed a two-fold tendencj'. Tlie one 
gave rise lo des<-riplive Mlatlstics, as Achenwall de- 
fines it: the thorough knowlitlge of the re.-|H.< tive 
and comparative situation («to(iM) of each stale; or 
of which 8chl<ner said that it was hfatory at net. 
while history issfafistics in motion (in other words. 
Hiatiistics is the situation of a people taken at a 
given moment); finally, what Napoleon I. called 
the limi/i t of lhiiii;s. Statistics thus underst<Nxl 
is a moiti or less iva-soued inventory. The other 
(endcDcy which siatistica baa followed would 
prove relations, discover laws; it is what, in tb<' 
last century, was called iwiliiical arithmetic. It 
was probably from this jioint of view that Ooetlw 
viewed it when he said: "If fijrures do not govern 
the world, they show at lea.sl how it wgovemcxl." 
For this purpose the inventory is not sufficicni ; it 
is necessary to go to the Ixdtotn of " nimierical 
ierm»," lo scrutinize them, compore ihcm, draw 
dwlurtions from them; according to son»c. aver- 
ages, and according to otliere, hiws. liere '» M. 
Ouerry's definition : "Oenenl statistics « * 
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cludoH (l(>«.oriplions, and consists cswntially in the 
metlnxlioil enumenition of variable eleuicnls, 
wlif>sf nvjTiigi' it dou-rmines." And M. Dufour'a : 
Statist ics is "ihe wience which teachen how to 
deduce from nnidogous numerical terms the lawn 
of the succession of social facts." — Thus, some 
make of statistics a dcHcriptlve science more or 
leM allied to geography; others, ■ sdence of de- 
duction, employing mathcmnlicjil processes, and 
notably the calculation of probaMliUes. We be- 
lieve that It Is Terr easy to eomhine fbeee two points 
of Tiew. Pf'oplc nlwiiys cnninicnn liy dfvcrihinir 
the present; this is one of the forms of established 
■Intlstlca. When many deKriptkma have eoceecil* 
edone another, if is pos«ilil<' to romp.ire tlif pn-M-nt 
•UnatioD with previous situations; this is done for 
the whole of the facts as well as for one of the de- 
tails , from this rompittison is (in»un n theory, 
avini::c>i, laws; niiti this is liow liie form of stn- 
tisties. oiu e called political arlthinelir. i> (hvt l 
oped. — This tt nn leiuls us to the consideiiition 
of iinotlier Hiilij«rt of discussion. Are " nunieri- 
cfil tcnus " applicahlc to poUlical facts or to social 
factst William Playfalr says of slatiKtic^, that it 
oonsUts of in%'c>stigHtions into the pnliiical material 
of state's. The definitions of Peuehet, Oioja, 
fichuben, (iu^tt'let, Villerm and many others, in- 
sist chiefly upon the political application, while, 
with M. Diifoiir, M. Moreau de Jonn^s applies 
Statistics only to s<Kial facts. Ue says: " Statis- 
tics is the science of social facts, exprassed in nu- 
merical terms. Its o!ije< t is tlie tliorough knowl- 
edge of society, considered in ita elements, its 
economy, its sitnalloa and ilsmavementa.'* Nev- 
erthih -.-.. thi' di^* u-sions maintainc<l as to Ihe 
disttnclioiis U'tweea tlie {Kjlitteul domain and the 
social domain, are so trifling that perhaps none of 
the atilliftrs whom we haveeit^Hl have ha<l the Icjisi 
scruple to pas> from ""ixjlilieal facts " to 'sui ial 
facts," ami riee rrrmi. Mon-over, are not tliest- 
two categories of facts most frequently confound- 
ed? We will not stop, therefore, at these useless 
distinelious. — Let us limit ourselves to a few 
words upon another point, wliidi lias been vety 
much debated. M. Moreau de Jonnfts maintains 
that ".sUitisties without figures, or whose figures 
do not enumerate Micial facts, does not merit the 
tttte which it borrows." Stalistivs without fig 
ure<! is like a rivrr without water, hut n statistics 
consisting only of figures is not the ideal one; in 
this slionfl«wH sea. wliera can the ship land? A 
text is then.fnre m ri s«.ary. Hut then- is no iren 
erui rule as in ilie uuiouiit of explanations wliieh 
must aeeompuny the " numerical terms." In ad- 
dn-^iruf ''Jm l iulist-.. nrrusiomed to study politieal 
and -ocial (lUv-tioii-., few should Ix- given; they 
alMNild )»e given more amply when it u intended 
to enlighten or convinc*' that fwrtion of the pub 
lie whom flp»in-s repel, and who find " numerical 
terms" very<liy, mid, to s|M'uk plainly, perfectly 
wearisome, ii i» therefore only a matter of Judg- 
ment, of tact. — This settled (and we have com- 

menre<l by elearinif tli>- ■t ^wiici of obsiach-s eiuiily 

removed), we approacli a much more delicate 



point Lei US again qunfe nn author: we are sO' 
foml of leaning ujmn sonntlung, even ujkiu a. 
cane which liends under our iiaod. M. MorsMl 
de Jnnnes says; "it [statistics] proceeds con- 
stantly hy nunibem, which gives It the chanicii-r 
of the precision and certainty of the exuei wi- 
enoes." This is a quality which people do not 
tire of deny ing to statistics. IVghtly or wrongly f 
Rightly and wrongly. In fact, numliers are al- 
ways precise, but they are uot always exact. It 
is not dllDcult, however, to Icnow what Hgurca 
are e.xact and what arc not; we have only to^ 
find out how they were obtained. That is the 
wlHrie secret. If the ▼erMcation lias been mad» 
in a positive and iii.id ri.-d manner, by cmintinir, 
measuring and weighing, the exactness is ab- 
solute, and no one hw tlie right to attadc such fig- 
ures, unless lKf ;ni«e of faKe cniries in the public 
accounts. A gnut deid of information i^ obtained 
in this manner for the wants of public adoilB- 
istration. Thus the amount of the finances resta 
upon mathematical elements, and error is impos- 
sible. The ca«e Is about the same with the statis- 
tics of hospitals, prisons, liirtlis, marriages and 
dt«ths. justice, means of communication, the post- 
ofllce anil other similar things. Hut then ;irc sta- 
ti^ics, like those of agriculture, indusir)-, con- 
sumption, the revenue, and. In generat, of all facta 

which can not l)e drtcrtnincd by e.xtcrior. p ilp.iMe 
signs, which ufteu leave something to Ite dusia-d 
on the score of enetness. and give occasion for 
serious criticism. However, there are two kind* 
of exactness; one is absolute, the other ai>proxi- 
mative. The approximation la a maki>8hift; but 
at iHittom it i- niukt sliifts which nde in life; the 
absolute contrary of the nutkcshift would lie the 
ideal. But we do not insist upim tbU. Every 
one understands that approximation is sufiicient 
f<»r almost every use, even when tliere is (piesiion 
of information which can be obtaimnl with great 
exactness. For example, if we should say : Tlio 
budget of receipts Is 2,450,000.000, would it not 
lie generally HatLsfnctory? and would it be neces- 
sary to give it to a cent t We said, for almost 
every use. and notably for Ihe descriptive part of 
statistic^*; mathematical exacfm >s i-i indis|>ciivable 
only when it is intended to state laws. For the 
rest, it is necessary in beware of the evil tendencr 
of ivrtain authors to s. t up statistical laws, and 
to have ever present to llio mind that an nrenir/f 
is not a lav. Averages only riiow that there are- 
ronslant relations l)etween stich a fact and sU( h 
another; this constancy permits us to think that 
these relations are necesssty, and xfirn this < <>n 
jecture will Ik- wen to l>e well foundnl. but the 
indication of figures has ne<'d of confirmation. 
Therefore, leaving out of tlie questi<m all bad 
faith, there are statistics naturally exact, and oth- 
ers more or less so, according. 1, as the external 
signs of the facts to Iw colleclcii are more or less 
evident; 9, as individiuls are leas interested to 
dlsstaBulate; and 8. as agents bring more skill, 
knowledge or conscience to lie;ir upon their state- 
But there is also a secondaiy cause of 
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inaccuracy, or rather of apparent contradictioD, 
fai the statement of statistical facts, namely, that 
dlfleTent figures often bear the »ume title. It 
often lim>pen8 tliat one lays stress, without know- 
ing It, or saying so, upon tlie net product, an* 
othcrnpona gross produc!, a third upon a prod- 
uct Still more gross. Again, one will inxk-rstand 
liy tlie word England only the countr>' which iH-ars 
tlcit name, a second will adil to it (lie principality 
of Wales, n third the i>iainls, a fourth may go so 
far as to confound England with Great I^ritain or 
«ven with tjie United Kingdom: this confusion 
often occurs in ordinary conversation. We could 
«ile examples by the himdriHl in which there was 
no question of ignorance, or of bad faitli. or of 
-negligence, hut of too great ooncfMness or a lack 
of put Moll - TluM- exnmplea explain, in some 
meai^ure, the reproach so often brought against 
statistics, of furnishing arras at once both for and 
<>//'//»*.iMhe same ]>rop08ition. To the exf* iit tli.il 
this ri'prouch is founded— «nd this extent is not 
large it is deserved by the stattstlcian, and not by 
8taii<ii< >>. Thus, tin <i> t •</ ip'oupuig fi'j'in * i« only 
a brunch of the art of maintaining all thi'ses, of 
having arcruments for all paradoxes an«1 all soph- 
isni'i. When one wislies to defenti his pnliii of 
vii \v !it any cost, he cJi**oxa tigures, or makes 
;'(>ii)e prominent, and leaves otheia in tlie shade. 
The enthusiastic man may sometimes procee<l thus 
with the h<'st faith in the world : passion blinds. 
Still, 1m \ oiiil the art of grouping figures, there re- 
maiiiH also, to justify tlie dtflcrence of conclu- 
sion*, the possibility and even a certain facility of 
inlerpn ling the w»me fact in difTi rmt \v;i\ > It 
wrong to say of a fact or of a M.-t of Hgures that 
it is brutal. A man stretches out his band to an- 
other: is it to give him an alms or a thnist with a 
■dagger? A uum places a sum of money in the 
hand of his companion : how will you faiterpret 
till- at t ? Is he giving aiil. or the i>rii e of a crime? 
In such a year UMJ,(.kK).(XM) kilogrammo of nu-at 
were consumed in Paris: was it e\iiUine of 
plenty or of dearth? The fact or the figures 
alone mean nothing; it is the interpretation which 
renders them eltxpu nt. Now, the field of hiter- 
prctation is vast, and commentators can often 
launch out in oppt»«'ite directions ; so much the 
wiifse for the one who is ileceived and for lh<vse 
he di\-«ives. To sum up : if statistics gives arms 
for and againfit. it is not because of the nature of 
statistifi. but Im aii^i- <)f the nature of oormind, 
for the same reproach is applied to religion, phi- 
loi«ophy. the law, and to aU moral imd political 
si jciK < s, and, in n 1^^> dcurt f but stil! in a th irnv 
great enough, even to the sciences called exact. — 
Statistics must have a very certda utility, if H has 
been iiMf to witli>-tan<l all theatlat kx of wliirh it 
baa been the object, attacks which embrace iu their 
generality at onoc the accurate part and the inac- 
curate part of the sr ienrc of "ntunerical terms." 
Iu fact, it remains always true that statistics is the 
budget of things, that inrentory which no govern- 
ment can d{.<<iN*n«ie with. It is no leM true that the 
cumpoiison of many utU-prwcn facts makes us 



find, or at least catch a glimpse of, truths which 
might haTo escaped ns. The faults of the inatru* 

ment impose \ipon im a jinuli ncc which is nowhere 
out of place, but Uu not oblige us to renotmce its 
empk^rinent. Fortunately. It Is not vrith this In- 

strument, as with in.iiiy others, whose usf is prohib- 
ited for fear of abuM.-. The person w ho docs not 
know how to manage it, does not touch it, there- 
fore no one will be woundotl thronL'h his jiwkwanl- 
new, the only inconvenience which it can have is lo 
remain inert in hands which iiave not learned the 
use of it. In other words, figures are a language 
which evervlxidy does not know how to read, and 
from which few know how to draw all the infor- 
mation contained in it.* JIauricb Bt<ocK. 

• StniUtics U tbe plc-tnr« or rrpresemstlon of MMlaillhat 

STun periods of time, and aapoctsUy of tte pwent tim, 
•«B on a acsle In ocooitUuiM wlUi tlM lawsaT daralopncirt 
diseovsnd hf mum <a U» thsnwtksl selsaess; p^tlcsl 

SdStow* calls ataltotles AMwy stawMii^ HUl. Stoltotiis. 
■stbasdciaadflsss ISfMaoved ft«BB«axh>g tooMnch ss 
from MylBa too little. To give aeomplste tsMssm of it* ob- 
jtvt, nutlracs tboaM, of coniw, tain In the Ufto of a propit 
in all itM ai>|irrt4. But it ahoald look apoa aaeli facta onlyas 
ita own property, tbe nManingoT wUch ft laiAls t»«ld«> 
eund ; tluu i». Mwh only as flSB bs laaged aadcr kaowB Issts 
of drvc-lopmeBt ValiilenigiUo Ibcti an oolleettd anly la 
tb4- bnpc of pcnetnting into llieir meaning in the ftatare. by 
com piirioK them wf tli one anaib^. la tbo meantlm«. tbry an 
to tb« alMtiMiclan what nnHniflhed expcrlmentu aru to tite in- 
vrsllpitor of nature. —Tbe Tiew ia daily gaining grnund. ttiat 
i>tittisiicM (•houlil he occupied (wltboiil. boweTcr, confining 
Uk uim Ivt* to fhimi) wUh iirrimt fkicii«. with "facta affecting 
HH-ii ty and tb«" ibite wliit h arc nuw-t-ptihlc of hi-ini; expn**!^ 
in fiv'un-!>.'" The nion; dtwptivc tht^ immedlatt- obwrvatii^n 
of nil iiiiUvl(lii!il, iMiliiU'd (act i», in CJiac* in whicb a grrit 
niiiiilx r of Hiiinilt!in<-nii"t or ^ciittt-nil Individual. i«>Infe«J 
facto of nntiiiiml life :i:<- ntxi rvii!, tlif ninn- iiiiimrl.im it 
id to <li-< i>\rr prDpcr iimurniul n-ialn iia. Ii.v noiini: nil tl»- 
like m If or csi^Tn iKMn uf nun. tlie tinif ami pljirr in qiu« 
tiou, and till' relation of tlio iii;:^ri'j.'al«' of th<'»e jihi iioim na 
to the pnni lol il of th<- iMipulallun. or to the r-iini loijil of 
comsiMiMiliiii; pli' iioMKHH ill oilirr pluoT". Wln H tfii- l« 
doi.t . ami ilji' fai t" nr»' i!iipli ti ly enr.iin rati'd. mill eoriK iiy 
re' onletl. tli' n' is no il.iiii,'i r of i-utijK tivo t rr<<r. .\tiil thi« 
flMSrienof " |)olitic-il :iiiil M l iJil nn a.-'iin imiil." n- Ilild- brnud 
rjillsi It, niiiy be iippii'^1 not ociv to (j i itintu -. l>tit to *11 
quulilie* 111 reiti-itile to the oh. r^::lloll of i lie »en»« x; i>ii)"-«- 
the iiiiilviiliiul or i-ultiird hm:ih;i. - of tlj-- ttniiir* vniinu nitt-J 
niny Ix- jimiin imirti' olijtt-ts of i tin;iii r i'ioii W i'tiont d.int>(. 
tltiK mode of lunnerit ;il pr<i< i i!ii n w ti,r ni.i-t jn rfi-ctfor»)l 
tbofw divisions of ataltstttf in vvlii. h it i m ts foliowtxl. nnd 
lieiire it fhoiiM be onr cndeii\or to niiike th< iiiinicrii:il mie 
of ^t.Uifti<•• m cotnpreheii^ne as iMVfiljk-. Hut oi.e »ide t>f • 
►eii'uce It not a Kienro it~ lf. An tliere i» non.j!iirnl M-ieoe# 
prot»T. called niii-rofiipy, enibmrlng all tlie ob«»rMitio»i« 
made by meaaaof the uiirro*cu|»e, eo, care »hoold i.tken 
not lo deduce tbe prinriplv uf aeciencc from tbe i hi< f Is- 
■tniment it rmploy». There will always be nianr and im- 
portant facto ia national life, wbicb can not be rnbJecK'd tn 
numerical caicnlatitm. althoo^ tbey may be <«ubii*bni 
with tbe nana! amoant ot bblorical cvrtaiBty. Wcrv «uti<- 
tScsto be Ibnilad la tbe manner mentioned alaorv, it wonld 
mnatn a eollcctioo of fragmmt*, and, ln«t(itd of l>eing a 
wienee. btCMM a method. Bcaldes. it la vvidmu tbat, of 
KtatlaUct In gnwnl, ceanonte otstMSca coaatltntra a cbitf 
part, and pndfely (ha part aiact amtMibie to numrriral 
tn<atmenL AaeCMiOBle sMiMkSlweda to be alway* lilrN-t- 
by tbo ligbt of poUdcai cenaomy, it aim foraiabM the 
latter with rich materials for tba continnaiioo of Itaatrae- 
j tare, and ftirtboatmigtbeBleff of oncb fonadaltonsaattal* 
ready has. Itit,mat«a«cc^lbeiadlipMHBbinciaadM«acf As 
applicatiaa of ccooeaile tbiorwis to pnMiee.**-«lua*v 
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STEPHENS, Alexuud^r H., was born in 
"Wilkes (now Tuliaftrro) touiuy. On.. Feb. 11. 
1813, and dk-d at Atlanta. March 4, 18H3. He 
was graduated at the university of Gioriria in 
1832, and was admitted to the I'wr In On 
the formation of the whig ptarty in the statu from 
the old state rights, or Troup, party, he became 
one of its promiimit Ipudt-rs. After six year*' 
service ia Ibe state legblalure, he beciuue cod- 
gressman from his state, 1S48-W. takini; rank as 
a whig liadiT in coigns* until tlHwliiir party was 
dissolved, and afterward oo au intlcpvndi-ut dem- 
ocrat. In 188(MI1 he opposed seccssloB eaniestly, 
but yicldril when bis state «i < rilni. (*v e Alle 
uia:<ce, III.) lie then became vice-pru^ideot of 
the confederaej until the downfall of Ihe r^ll- 
lOB. (8«i* CoxFEDEnATK Statks.) IlllSHhcwns 
•gain sent to (Xingri'SA a.s ii di'uux nit, where he re- 
inaioed until h'm election an governor in the au- 
tumn of 1H>*2. — S< v .lohnston A: Browne's J.tfe of 
A. II. ;«r ( 1S7S); Savage's Liriinj f{i jii iffilUl- 

tiri' Mm, 4.'»1; narllell -. I'n no!, i,ti,i/ ( \ii,<li>!itf>ii ,>/ 
1800, 179; C'levelan.l s .1. //. Skpfm.s in Puf>Ue 
and Pritnte A. II. 8lcpbi-ns' C»n»(t(iilioiutl 

Firw of ihe War Beiieeen the Stulfs. and T/if lit 
fifteen Beciewtd, Auucassosk JuaNSfroa. 

STETENS, Thaddens, was born at P* arhara, 
Yl., April 4, 1702. and died at Washington city I 
Aug. It. 1868. He was graduated at Dartmouth 

in 1S14, and was admiltcd to the bar in Penns*yl- ' 
vimia. After serving iu the stale U-gisIuture at 
intervals from 1688 until 1841 (nee Bkoad Seal. 

W \ Hi, lie was sent to conirrtss af a u liit: 1 '^1!* .*>;$, 
aii'i as a republican IH.'ilMJS. Duriii.; tliis latter 
term of !«ervico he became ni(v>,t Cdnsptcuous aa A 
leader in the work of re< on<truetinii l»y conirrev?. 
(See RECOXsn-niCTlox. and authorilien under it.) 
— See ThiuMfUt >/» v ' and the M>- 

mohai Addrem$ in the house on his death, pub- 
lifihcd in 1868. Harris' iViyieal (hnjttel in Amer- 
fV.i wa-s <>ri^nn,ill\ -li -iL.'m'<l as a bio;;rapliy of him, 
but it iti written from a very odveriie standpoint. 

ALKXAAbKR Jomtvroir. 

STOCE KXCaAMi£ CLEAEINU HOUSE. 
<8ee CuuuKa. a:«d Clbarcto HotrsKS.) 

STOCK JOBBING. ^S<-c AoiorAou.) 

STORT, Joseph, wns at Marblehend. 

Xass., S< pt. IM, i:T!», and died at t ambridge, 
Mass., S4>pt. lU. 1H4.I. He was graduated at 
Harvarfl iu 1798. ami was admiitiil to the bar in ' 
18«)I. lie served a» a deni"»eraiir con-rt svumn 
180H-9, and lo 1811 Was api>«>iiited a-^m iate jus 
tiooof the mpreme court. In bis juiliciid work 
he was the foun<ier of nrlmindly juti-prudence 
in the l .'iit. d .^t ih - ; and. in n «njiuu tiMn with 
Chief Jui»ticc 3tan<hall, wan iuKtrumental in se- 
cnrlnir recognition for the national existence of 

ibo I'nitiil Slaf" ^ liy the wipii nif emirl. (Si'e 
li^ATiMN, Il.i Jluk iahy.) Tbi<^ hitter purl of liis | 
'wevk he put hito form In 1888 in bta "Comrneu* I 



laries on the CDiisiiimion." — fv-o Story's Lifi and 
h tti r/i of Story: Story's Mi*edlantous Work*; 9 
Webster's W»rk9, 297 ; Story's Commenturie* on 
ihe V'Jiixttintiim; and his decisions in Cranch's, 
Wheaton's and Peters' Rt]»>rtit, and Gallison's, Mft> 
son'fl» Sumner's and Stoiy's JieparU (Circuit). 

AixxAWKH JomnoK. 

STRICT CONSTBL'CTION. (See Cussracc- 
•noK.) 

STRIKES AM) LOCKOUTS are suspensions 
of work jETOwing out of diiferpnoes between em- 

plo} ! T< aixl employed. ThouL'li it is customary 
to hpeak (if all bucb interruptions of labor as 
strikes, some are more properly termed lockouts, 
there beiii,' an oss^'utial differonco between a strike 
and a lockout. A strike is n suspension of work 
resulting from a dispute oriiiinating in some de- 
mand of the employed; a lockout, in some demand 
of the employer. A stopjwge of work, for exam- 
ple, resulting from a demand on the part of 
employes for an advance in wages, would be ft 
strike ; a stoppage resulting from a demand by 
the employer for a ntluction, would lie a lockout. 
An apparent exception to this definition, arc tboee 
strikes and lockouts entered upon for the purpose 
of influencing the fiottlcmeiit of otlu r strikes and 
lockouts, as, when workmen who are uutislled 
with their own wages cease work, to assist in en- 
fon iiiir the demtinds of otlir r workiiicu who are 
n«)l sutt!>ticd, or, when employers " hjckout " their 
nnploy^s with whom they have no di(Ten>nce9, 
depriving tliem of work and its wages for the 
pur|iose of preventiuL' them f rom as-sisting strik- 
iog Workmen. In tbe^e and similar apparent ex* 
eeptions. however, there is always a formal or 
implii'<l demand. — It is fre«pieutly ditllcull to 
delermiue whether a labor contest should be clav 
silled as a strike or a lockout. PracticiUly the 
distinction is of little importance, except as ft 
l>eareon the question of the relative tendency of 
employer and employed to take the initiative iu 
these induMrial conflicts. Unless, therefore, it Is 
cxpre-sly ^t itid to the contrary, the word strike 
in this article will include Iwth strikes and lock- 
outs. — CItutifieiUioH of Strikea. Strikes and hick- 
out.s may be divid<'<l into thn'e gf nenil cla-^ses.* 
Tttey are occabiooed by 1. differences as to future 
contracts : 2, disagreements as Co existing con* 
tract'* : or 3. quarrels jipon some matter of P«>nti- 
nicnt. Tbe<«e contract.s may Ix- agniiuents more 
or less formal, or customs of tlie trade and 
methods of work an<l administration, which, from 
long u-^aire. have the force of agrwtnent.s. The 
lir>l clavs named would include strikes ari>-ing 
from differences as to the present and future 
wagi-s of labor ; from attempts to change existing 
agreements, cu-'tonis or method*, or to introduce 
new ones. Disagreements under the second class 
would arise either upon matters of fact or oon* 

• This Is MkrtSBllsllr the dssfUksHon of Sir Ropcit 
Krttfe, tu Ml atelniri* mtk, " IMilkss sad Ailihtad(Ma,<* 
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■InieUoD ; while qnsnels of the third clasi grow 

out of the ofTondcd amour /T-y rr, cither of the 
lodividiuU or tha class. — Cuum^ oJ' iUrike*. In 
the eailjr hlelory of labor troublee the obomb of 
Rtrikt's were few. They arose eliielly from differ- 
eucvs as to rates of wngeii, which are Ktill the 
moct fruitful KOurceAOf strikes, sod from quarrels 
glowing out of tlie dominant and serv ient rehi- 
ttons of employers and employed. While labor 
fWOrined in a state of actual or virtual Ht^rvitude, 
there was no j)lace for strikes. Wiih its growing 
freedom • ' t onspiracies of workmen " were formed, 
and strikes followed. The scarcity of lahor in 
the fourteenth century, resulting from the " black 
death,*' and the subsequent attempts to force mcu 
to work at wu^es and untler conditions ti.xed by 
statute, were sources of constant ditficuities, while 
the efforts to continue the old relation of master 
and servant witli its assumed riudils and duties, a 
relttliou that Eugli&li law recognizes to this day. i 
were, and still are, the causes of some of the 
most bitter strikes tliat have ever occurre<l. — 
Witi) the rise of the crafl-guilds, the opportunities 
for strikes were increased, and the list of causes 
cnlafired. These craft-guild strikes rarely grew 
out of diHerences as to wages, but from disputes 
regarding prenimed infrbigemaita of privileges, 
or innovations of trade customs, and were some- 
times imdertakeii for the most trivial causes. The 
custom of blacklisting or "reviling," as it was 
termed, practiced by these guilds as a method of 
punishment, was also a constant source of strikes, 
the craftsmen refusini: to work for the " revileil *" 
master, or with the "reviled" joiumeyman, until 
he liad made atonement, and had been reoogniied 
as honorabli' hy the piild. In many respects 
•trikea growing out of modern trades unionism 
resemble those of tlie craft -guilds, which organi- 
zation-i are tlie pn cursors, if not the parents, of 
modern unionism, lu addition to these causes 
named, many of which are still m potent as ever, 
the changes in the n-1ations of etnployer and cm- 
p!oy4-d, and of workmen to each other, and to 
their o<Tupations. ari-iii-; from the hkh)* ru organi- 
zati(mof labor and industry, have intrcKluced new 
sources of dii»eouteut, and consequently increaml 
the list of causes from which strikes may arise. 
The |)ossiblo causes of striliesat the present time, 
therefore, are much more numerous tluin the}- 
were formerly, and tlie liabilily to trouble greatly 
increased. — While this is true, a careful analysis i 
of the Tarioin causes shows that they can all be 
L'iiiii]ii-d uii'l'-r a f< \v general Ik'.hN. Strikes arc 
causetl by diUcrcnccs as to: 1, m(e»of trages, de- 
mands for advanoeR or rednctions. chiefly; 8, I 
ment "f ""ti^if, chan:r<s in the method, time or I 
frequency of pa^-ment ; 8, /loun n/ luitur; 4. ad- I 
miniiirtttien and tnethedt «f wont, for or against 
changes in the nn ilir)d of work or ndc-j and 
methods of admtnistraiion, ineluding the dillieul- 
tieareftarding lalxa-sjivinsr nmchlnery, piece-work, 
npprentic*"'* an<l disrlinri'i d i-niployCs; 5. uni»n- 
itin; B, uiiM-rllauroiiK, inelu«ling strikes from mat- 
ten of sentiment, and a few others that do not I 
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admit of chMsMenlion.'-fltranireHiR most fre- 
quently from differences regarding ratt-> of w.ig«i. 
In an investigation into the strikes of 1600. nuido 
for the United States cenana If the writer, a ebo- 
sification aooording to camea gave the foUowiitg 
result : 
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This exact i>roj>ortion will not hold good for all 
years, but it is safe to assert that strikes growing 
out of dlsputea regarding rates of wagea will 

always be m<)re than 5() [ht cent, of the whole 
number of strikes. The proportion of strikes 
arising from demanda for adTanres or demands 

for retluelion, the two chief causes «if difllculiie* 
connected with rates of wages, will vary greatly 
in dllferNit yovB. dependfaig chiefly upon the con- 
dition of liusiness. demands for advances being 
more frequent in yeai-s* of high prices, and for re- 
ductions in years of low prices. Of the atrikra 
arising from difTerences as to rates of wages, 
which were reportitl uix)n in the above table. iVii 
per cent, were for advances, and 14 \K-r ct-ni. 
against reductions. — ComlitioM Fnff>ifitn»;/ ihe 
Frequency (•/ St rikm. Our information is I(jo inm- 
gre, imd what is available ti>o fragmentary and in- 
exact, to Justify the formuhiting of any univensal 
laws as to their frequency, or any unconditional 
proposition n-s to their justice or policy. There are. 
however, certain facts which a study of strikes and 
lockouts seems to make evident. Consider, flrat. 
the conditions that influence their frequem-y. .Va 
lias already been indicated, the mfxlern organiza- 
tioo of industry and hibor has largely increased 
the possiliility of strik<'»i. While 1 run nni m <. rpl 
the dctinition of some writers, that strikcM aa- " re- 
fusals of a number of workmen in combtnatinn 

to work on the term- offered by the < niploy( r."* 
there can In- nodoul>t that the op|x»rt unities of- 
fered for coml)inntion by the aggregation of largp 
bo<lies of workmen of tlie same f-iiJe in flie vitne 
locality, and the «'a>e of comniiinit alion 1» tweiti 
those of the same class employed in differeul li>- 
calities, have greatly incrwised the numlwr of 
strikes, aud made those that have occurred of 
much greater Importance. It will, therefore, be 
found, as a rule, that in those trades in which a 
lan;o number of men nrr encngrd in the same oc* 
cup.ilion. ami in lomlities when- large bodies of 
workmen conirreirnie. sirik(>s are comparatively 

• Til!- i- Pri.f. T. E. flitT.' I..-i.li.> <\< fliillloii. It fiiM-n tin: 
•MH ni l» nv lli it •' II nunili'-r I'f Morkim ii in c-rrnibiiniiu«n 
ar,. « --.i iitiiil li> a ctrikr, mid nil >-tr1k<'«. uitinv the wrml «• 
Prfif. I.' -'Ik- (liN p, t<> iiKlii atf -1nk«-i» mid lockooln. mtf cpf- 
(aioly not rrf uaala of woriuaeu Ui work oa tbs toma «Ast«i 
tbs smplojctSb 
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frequent. TtifTP «re but few strikes in the ngri- 
caliural occupatioin ; but many in Uie mining, 
BwiSBMlcilmd mnttfiKtviiBif todiulrtn. ~*- ^Vb* 

qucntly rhanpps in the T>ricps of cummodhiai in- 
cn-aw! the numbn* of ttrikcs. TTiow irnckT nec- 
essary more frequent cimngfps te the rules of wn^. 

in tlif relations of cm plover nnd finplnycd, 
■nd. as It Is not poRsibte nlways to aprvf ns lo what 
Qmw chttnges ftbHll te, Mrflces follow. Tbc hn- 
praved methods of coimnmiicfition and transpor- 
tatfon.imd the rpmnrkftblc derclopment of manu- 
facturing i!iilu-<tnr' in modem times, hns much lo 
do with these fluctnatioDs, ud conaequently with 
fln fuLTRUs <)r ftfflccs. Under the imlhow Md 
facilities of sonic ( cnturic-* niro, the pcrifKls of 
fluctinition« were spread over many year». Agree- 
ments coDceralni^^rfirit, or " tenna of btrinp," as 
tliry vrorc rallcrl, wtifiBfOt tlie vcnT, and (Iciiiands 
fur advances or n.-daolioi» were made at the time 
or the y«ctty coMmm. TMs Is changed mm ; 
flactnrifinns in prifcs follow p-\ch other nt time** 
with iho i;rcutcst rapidity, and ^ith them come 
demands for an Increase or reduction in wages, 
which, if not pnuited. end in striken or lockouts. 
It will he found, hriwcvcr. tlml strikes Hri^iug from 
tliev" nu< tnatioiis ii,.t iilwins the most frequeift 
durinc; the pcri.Ml of rapid udvances.tior lodtcrats 
during a dei linc, thouffh demands for chancres in 
wastes arc TnoJit pn-vnlnu at such times. They 
generaRy-occnr at or near the beginning of anch 
periods, or ticur fhefr clow. Whin ihe marint la 
r«pidly 7»dvrmcinR or (h t linhur. fin- cnndilion'* are 
nsnaliy filch as to render opposition futile, and a 
ilciMmA made is conceded, Imt when the ad^imoe 
or decline rn jiriees ishegimlng.or when it is near- 
tng its end, there is so mtroh opiwrtunliy for dtf- 
f ference a , not onlf as to the nrlMiiiiteoiidltloiM of 
buvincss, hut us to lis future iiini n pefiectiMc so- 
lution can not Ikj reachetl so readily as when there 
ia no uncertainty as to the state of prices. — It is 
upon tlie existence of one or both of ihe«e condi- 
tions, Tiz., opporttinilies for coinbinaii'in. and the 
floctuations in priceH of commodities, and tlie ad- 
vantasre taken of their prcwnce, that the frequency 
of strikes and lockouts largely depends. What- 
eviT may In- the tpbI or apparent ncccs.<i|fy for an 
appeal to industrial warfare, neither employer nor 
employctl will fnattffnrate a strike or loHtoitt. v\ 
rept In very mrec:iM^, wiihout n n:i.*oiiid>lc pr-w 
pect of succew. In estimating these probabilities 
thestmi0h and character of flie ou m Mn ation (tant 
tlK wnrkuM II Mwiy >i in, or thnt the cnii'loycr nni^l 
meet, as well the Htute of the market, are the 
chief deiermlnhig: elements. It will he fowid that 
it i> a Iwlief. thru tlu ]>arty maklnj; the demand li 
Strong enougli to enforce it, or that ih<- condition 
of the market is such that the party iiiHtn whom 
the demand U made can concf <le it. and will event- 
ually he forred to do so. that fieterniincs whether 
or iioi n strike or I(<rkout ehall Ik* undertaken. — 
TntdfM Vhiona itni StrUen. Much hns l>een ivrit- 
m aa to the inffoencedf trndcR unions up<m the 
ItaNpiency of strikes. As lias already l»een Mnttil, 
ftare can he no doubt that comhinatioas Of work- 
171 VOL. ui. — 62 



men. or trades fminw. have had n mnrked infln- 
ence in increi^ng the namber of strikes. Many 
nevei wortd have Imii vndcMakAi hndit net^wcM 

for a enn\'irr)oii of fuceess tbroutrh the power rtf 
combination. Wliik- 1 his is tni*- reprarding oil com- 
bhmtlona. ft Is Terr doubtful if it is tme of the 
fltronp, wen-orpanlfj'd untcms Unit have repre- 
sented CL'rtain ela«w«of workmen for some years. 
While many Of these unions are responsible for 
some -ol the most determined, hotly contested and 
importiHTt strikes df tiie centnn-. wime of which 
were totally hidt-fensihlc, it is nKo true, as a rule, 
fliat their utteianoes and iaflocBce are againsi 
itfrRtes, n^walHtomidt'itiilieyBncrBlstrilieB, 
or to cfiuutciianrc lo<-;it onev, nre (piiie 1re<pi<'nt. 
Not only lias tibetr jKwitive intluen*-*- Ik-oo exer- 
daed ag^BSt s trt he s , ^ Indtaevth- rhey have had 
a mnrlted t'fTect in r« <lnri!i'.r tlrcir thihiIm r. .\d- 
justmentsOf wages to which ti>ey have been )>ur- 
Hn Inrvv. aa a nle, been for hmfer pei^ods thab 
when rtrti-s hiive Ijeen fixed without unionv, their 
strength hitf* nnule them respecle<l, and deferrwi 
demands a|)on the Tmdes they representi^i until a 
real "neeefwlty for reflui tions existe<l ; while iIk ir 
accumulated fundu and the force of public opiu 
ion. to wWcil ihcy are -qiille sonsiiive, have ren- 
dered them eonsermlise aod disinclined to enter 
opon a strike tnrtil no olher-course seemed o|yen. 
— Tfir SftititiiirA of Striken. It is muuiteslly im- 
possible to secure complete and aoonrate statist ics 
Of 'itrfkes. Vfan^ ate "MVef Imitl ell 1)^ ofhera 

Ihsn the pnrrirs en^ru^'ed, aadlrtwh lofonntition 
ooncemhig tliose iliai ai« kmwttimot ivfused. 
the Maleiueif ts luadctireYietitmiiffy so^ncouiplete 

and inneeurate. and < viih ritly c<i!i'ii d liy the 
views and supposed itiRiests uf the party giving 
aKin,tlMll ttvBfmt f n fmn leHahle In-inany el 

llwir pnrticMihirs NotwitlHrnndlnp this, the pol»- 
HAed hIatisiicH of slrikex are of greiu importaace. 
They render avalMhIe much valnaMe fcftomalioa 
ooncernlnp the Tinnih*'r, ehiimctiT, }o««»es and re- 
BUhs of Ktrik«'s. Mild furnish niutiy faeis netrHsai-y 
to a di-cisjon as to llieir pohcy and justlci-. The 
most important poblications on thin cuhject are. 
tbc "■Report of the British Social Science A«w>ci. 
ation" <" Trade fvtc-ietiex and Strikes," London, 
inUO); apopcrreod by Mr. 6 Phillips Bevan In- 
fore the statistlenl-amteiy. London, Jan. 90. 
the tirst iittejiipl to the statistics of ihestriki-s 
I of any country lor a series of years; the " Kepurt 
I the IkfaHsaehflMtta BaroMt of Ijnbor Statistics ** 
for 1s.*<(t. tiu<\ of T'.Min«ylv!in!n fnr IMS?, dvin!; 
tlte stuiisiics of strikes in these states for a scries 
of yeam; and the" Report on Btrihes in therntlcd 

8tat<-<- for " eomplted for the rnit. d Stnf-s 
census Ity Jos I). Weeks. The report* of wvcthI 
of the royal and TtoritamBflntBiyooaifliiUeeaorQrsat 
Britain «tn lidnir i«u)»ji-cis. wnd the snnual n'iM>rls 
of many trader unions hIso. etmlain much nduable 
InfbrmatlOB OB strikes. H hcse hitter, however, are 
ndt generally availalHe. Hr. Bevan reports on 
2.R5S strikes In Great 'Britain, covering the yeaia 
from 1870 to 1S79. Tl»c lisis In wag<« alone from 
114 Of these strikos iraB tfOiWR.dK. In the wriw 
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er's " CSensus Report," statlsUca more or less com- 
]dete ore given of TttB atrikes that ooeurred in the 

United State* la 1880, Tn 414 of these, 128.262 
persons were engaged. The report gives quite full 
fclunM from 8M Mrikes, in which 84,779 persons 

took part. The time lost was equal to ilu' work <tf 
one man 1,98U,872 days, aud the wageu uueuriied 
for tbia time. |d. 7 1 1 . 097. Of th« direct hi«es In 
the remaining 500 btrikes no statement was re- 
ceived, nor of the indirect Ios-hcs to capital, to the 
workmen not directly enjragiKl, and to the wealth 
of the country. It is probable that the striking 
workmen recouped their Itwses in part from their 
S(Kuety funds and from contributions, as well as 
by working at other employments ; but, after all 
utowanees are made, it atill remaina a deplorable 
fact that the waste and loss from .strikes are enor- 
mous. — BemlU qf Strike$, The history of strik(» 
abundantly proves that aa a rule they are BOt auc> 
ces>ful; tint is, the dcntand wliich was the cause 
of Uiv strike is not conceded. Of 3dl of the strikes 
reported upon by Mr. Beran In hia paper already 
nTcrffd ti>, IJ^Owcre unsucr< s>;fu!. 71 sn< rt ssful, 
nud 91 com promised. Of 149 n iHtrud upon by 
the MaasacbuaettH bureau of labor statistiex, only 
18 were Furressfnl, 109 unsurccssful, 1G er)mpro- 
mised, and 6 partially succe>.sful. The report of 
tlie F^Bnaylvania bureau on 185 Ktrlkoa idiowed 
45 auficeaBfuI, 66 unsuccessful. 18 compromised, 
and 11 partially successful. Tlie census report 
gives the results of 481 strikes, of whii h 169 were 
aucceasf ul, iSSt unsuccessful, and 85 compromised. 
Tills report ehowa also that the workmen are more 
sueces^ful in strikes growing out of demands for 
advances than they are in realating dcrounds for 
reductions. With the exception of the census re- 
port on strikos. these slatenienls cdver a 8<-ries of 
yeurs.iucluding periods of great dcprc«6ion in busi- 
Deas, aa well aa proaperoua timea, and may, there- 
fore, be regarded as glvin;,' fairly average results. 
— Th« Erptditney of titriArM. Of the utter folly 
of many strikes, there can be no question. Tliey 
have been doomed to defeat frutn tln ir ineepti<m. 
They have been underlak<-n in dcliaiice of all eco- 
nomic laws, in ignorance of the real condition of 
trade, and without any just f-ause. They have 
waste<l capital and decreased the wealth of the 
country. They have brought hunger, misery, debt; 
have broken up homes, severed longasaociationa, 
forced trade to other localities, and driven men 
mil] sM'iuen and little ehildren into the very shadow 
of death; and yet men, knowing liuit ail of these 
pomiblKties are before them. wilt deliberately enter 
upon strikes, \vill i lH-erfully liear all these privn- 
tious, and, what is more remarkable still in many 
instancea, the wivea of the atrikers, upon whom 
the mi9«Ty falls w iih the most rrushing force, will 
be the most delerminwl in their n.-solution. It 
would seem that there must be some reiu«>n for 
thi-^. iiiid I Ix'licve it will Ih' found that striken are 
not wholly wrong, and tliat even unsuccessful 
ones are in many ways advanlageooa to the strik- 
ers. Lalx>r hiis had to fight for every wlvnnlage 
it has gained, and though it is often defeated in 



its struggles that are called strikes, it has not only 
learned In these contesta how better to wage fu- 

tnre battles, but It has so Impressed employers 
with its strength that it has made them shy of en- 
countering aiitagonlats oonatantfy growfag mora 

fomudaljle. The most hojx-ful indication of mixl- 
ern inrlusirial s<M ietj' is tlie great increase of mu- 
tual res]>ect and good-will b^ween employers and 
etnp](iyei!. as well as a greater regard on the part 
of eueli for the rights of the other. To this n^^-ult 
strikes have contributed in no Kmall degree. They 
have also asserted the right of combined labor to 
deal with combined capital, and have denlc<l the 
claiiii that the true lalior market wius found in the 
" higgling" of capital with all its power, and one 
Indlvlduid worianan with hIa weaknen aiid neoea- 

sities. In addition to this, it will be foiiml ihm 
many of the movements that have bid fair to im- 
prove the condition of labor, such as oo^iperBtion, 
industrial partnerships, boanls of ronriliation and 
arbitration, as well as wise rules and policy on the 
port of trades unions, owe mudi to strttEes. 

Jos. D. Wbxks. 

SUBSIDIES. This word has been used in 
thm* tpiite ilistinct senses. 1. In earlier EnL'Iish 
constitutional history it is applied to the form uf 
special tax most f reqnently reaorted to until the 
last century. It was asaened not directly upon 
property, but upon persons. Its most important 
element was a land ta.\ of one tlfth the noniinul 
rental. A single subsidy yielded about £70.000. 
On eztraordloary occasions more than one at a time 
was granted by the house of commons. (Black- 
stone, vol. 1., p. 31 1.) 2. In the lost century and 
the Iwginning of the present century, we And the 
term commonly used to denote payments to an 
ally to assist in carrying un a war. This practice 
waa iargdy reaorted to by Engtand ; but rince 
lftl5it has fallen into<lisuse. H In its inf»lerii us.- 
dating from about 184U, it has l)een ai pliefi to any 
direct pecuniary aid renden-d by the .state to in- 
dustrial enterpri.ses of individuals. In its widol 
sense It includes all such govenuuent ai<l. even to 
mercantile and manufacturing induatiy. as, for in- 
stance, the system of botwtlea on exports, which 
holds so important a place in the commercial policy 
of France. Pnuiically. it is In-tter to apply the term 
only to grants in aid of transportation interata.^ 
The earlier form of state aid to these enterprlaea 
was liy ( iitdiliiii; them to serure monoiwly righta. 
These were fully embodied in the early trading 
charters; the principle survlTea to tbia day in the 
navigation laws of the I'niieil Stales Our earli- 
est railroads attempted to secure tamilar proviskms. 
But the development of the transportation ^niiem 
in the present {eiitury, atid the growing repiig- 
noncc to mono|tolics, made this ixtlicy more tinwise 
than ever; and the qratem of subsidies, that is. of 
direct state aid, was rrsoi1e<l to instead. Such aid 
may Ik- given t ilher by assuming part of the bur- 
den and risk of construction, or by increasing tlw 
current n-eeipts for a term of year*. The formtr 
policy bus prevailed for railroads, the latter for 
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steamships, — Railroad buiUlins: hns iHX'n encour- 
aged in three ways: I. H.v the stale huildiug 
tbB lines for the companie!! to opente for a term 
of yatn, either with or without payment of rent; 
9. By a guarantee of interoet on a part or the whole 
of tbv l><)uded debt, or even «»n the capital stock; 
S. By direct gnuits, either of money or of public 
lands. Every large European state, except Eng- 
land, has adoptwl one or more of thc>^- im tli<«ls. 
France built the roadbed for moetof her main 
lines, and guaranteed the Interest on the bonded 
«l< lit iiH urn il hy llic o]M r;iliim companies in huild- 
iug brauchc8. I'rubsia gave exteitsire guarantees 
-of intereat, ontfl the adoption by her goveniinent 
of tlx i"ilicy favorini; '>t;it'- owm r-liip and control 
■of railways. AuHlria started vv iih n system of state 
nUwaya, bat, between 18S0 and 1800. ceded to 
priTtte oompanle«, for very inaiUiiunfc conipi n 
sation. the right to openitc mont of llu-ui for linij; 
terms of yvurs. Practically, theicsultato the com- 
panies have been much the same as under the 
French system. Austria also gave extennive and 
ill-judged guarantees of interest, on stock as well 
as iNttids. Nearly the same course of events has 
taken place in Italy. Russia ha-s given faitereit 
guamntces. ami ai»<' direct |M « uni!iry aid in large 
amounts. — In the United States payments of 
money to assirt railways have been mafaily appro- 
printed by towim and oiln r I x al ori^aiiizjitii iis 
Much bos been spent in this way, but in such a 
maniwr aa not to attract public attention. Na> 
tional aid to railroad'^ has Ikm-h, with one ex<-ep- 
tiou. in the form uf land grants. Even before the 
time of rallroada, there had been such grants in aid 
of canulR, two million acn-s in l.*27 being the chief 
ioNtauce. But the system really took its >tarl in 
the year 1850, with the grants to the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the >Iobile & Ohio railroaiis. These 
grants, like tho^- that followwl lhen>. were for 
form's sake not made directly to the niilrojids, hut 
through the medium of the stales uf Ulinois, Ala- 
bama and Miftsi-i.sipiti. in which the lands were 
aituated. Sitnilai urnnts followed in Mi-^')iiri in 
1858, Arkansas in lb58, and in a number of other 
•tales in 1At6. By these and subsequent conccs- 
alons nearly lifty -even million acr<-s of l.md in 
OlganiieU stule» were granted in all, uf which fully 
thi«e>flftha have been certified to the corporations. 
In addition to this. ininien>.e trnrtx of the so called 
awamp land, often very valuable, luve been appro- 
priated by Individual states for the same purpose. 
— Tlie matter teH»k a new sha|M- in IsfVJ. when 
Tha<i'l( us Stevens, in order to bind ( alifornia 
cloM-r to tlie I'nioi). introduced and carried the 
Pa( itic railroad bill. By the terms of this art there 
were granted 12. HH) acres of laml to each mile of 
ItMd built (ultimately amounting' to alxuit 88,tXJ0,- 
000 acres in all): and, in addition, the credit uf the 
United States was jihtlgcd tu the amount, on an 
aTeri_r . f i|i2,5,CMJ<) |Hr mile, or alxmt half the 
Un the money thus a<lvance«i, the United 
Staica had (mid, up to 1080. principal and Intar* 
«t.about $irj.<Nxi.iM'a i h;u\ reirivt'd from the 
wotA aboui $la,uuu,uuu wuriii of payment. When 



It came to the Incorporation of the Northern 
Pacilic railnuid, the promoters woidd have been 
glad to cite tU* at a pveceden i . at thSf oould 
not obtain the government credit, ihcy secured a 
double grant of hmd per mile, 47.000,000 acres 
in all. Subsequently the two southern routes 
secured together aboot 70.000.000 acres. There 
have been granted to railroads, in all, nearly IGO,- 
(MX). 000 JKTc.s of territorial land, Ix sides Uie .state 
Uuds above mentioned. — Land cunce«sion came 
to an abrupt end twelve years ago. It Is a quea- 
tlon whether, apart from its aliuse, it was a enod 
system. Its advocates chiim : 1, that the country 
waa the gainer hf the constnictfcm of long linca 
of us«-ful niilroarl at a much earlier time than 
would have been |>o»isible otherwiM:. 2, that llie 
government was no loser, because the land waa 
only panted in alternate sections, and the immc- 
•Hate ini n-jLs*' in \ aiueof those sections n-tained by 
the government was more th ni a:i equivalent for 
the much slower increase in the value of the whole 
which would otherwise have accrued; 3, that the 
settler was a gainer becauw he could better afford to 
pay the additional firioe for the sake of being near 
arailroad. On the other ^e It Is charged: l.that 
it .stimulate*! unsound railroad schemes juid eausetl 
too much railroad building; 2. that the provisions 
Intended to protect the goveninent Interests were 
;ilini>st systematically disn u'anled. 3, that the set- 
tler, once established so far from markets and from 
oompeting tiaoqiortatlon routea, waa placed at 
the merry of the railroad : while the real gainer 
bjr these enhanced values was generally the land 
speeulator. The comparative force of Uieae argo> 
ments mu.st bedwided by the special rircumstanrea 
of etwh ca-se where they are appliwl ; but there 
have been so many mistakes, and so much cor- 
ruption, that the burden of proof in every case 
lies uiHin the advocates of the land-grant policy. 
— Enghind never adopted any system of railro«td 
subsiiUea. Her inland relations were such that her 
people were only too ready to undertake the con- 
strurtion of the necessary lim-s without govern 
ment encouragement. But EngUnd's foreign and 
oolonlal relations were nich as to force Iim- gov> 
ernment to take the h ad in the matter of steam- 
ship subsiilies; and it did so with great prompt- 
ness. It was not until 1888 that the practical im> 
|H>rlance of wean steam naviirution was made to 
appear. Prupusals for a line of Atlantic mail 
ateamers were at once invited, and in 1889 the 
e<intmct was awanled to Samtiel C'unard. whose 
bid was the most favorable. The original cou- 
trart was for three shlpa at an annnal < nmpensa- 
tion of i'55.000; it was .soon mo<litied to four ships 
at t"Hl,(MlO. This contract was extended and 
mislilied to the advantage of the company in 1846, 
1854 and 18M; it is only within the last tifu-eu 
years that it has been greatly reduced. In 1840 a 
rontrnrt for fourte« n shi|>s at £240.000 was made 
with the Royal 3Iail steam packet company, for 
the carriage of the malls to the West Indies tad 
southern United St.ates. Tliis company ufierward 
extended ita field of uperalions to South America. 
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Ib the PieninsMiM- & Oneatel oampBDjr, irJiidi 

paired to run seven mail stPiuni-rstn India for £H0,- 
QOti; Had Uuh comimiiy gmdiuiliy cxttaided Its en- 
gf i w la with tbe governiBoot, so that for a se- 
lieft of Tfnrs it has n ttivcd more than i'lOO OOO. 
•ad of (CO £5U0,U00, uaiHiolly. Tbe coutr-.icts with 
tbese fluiee oompenieB have been by fur tbe most 
important; of the rest only with tbe Pacitk 
st«tun navigation coin])«uT and «*ith tbe Unirm 
steainabip company, to Africn, need be moo- 
taoned. Under oontcKtfi like tbtsc. England ex- 
pended m forty years nearly £45.000,(liX> nierMng. 
The expense iR now (gradually dec n n.sini:, ImtBtUi 
MDouiUs annnaUy to come £700,006 stcnliag. — 
^cse paynMaM «re«o«ftflB cited «s ob cnmfle 
for .Vmerir a to follow, that we -must c onsider care 
fully Jiow far they were NCtuaiiy oC the nature <if 
botinliM for Hw W MWiuagu i mt of the *i|i|iliig 
interest. The cnrly contnuiv with Mr. C*iinard 
were unqucfetionably of thw muure. Ocean Rteam 
MvlKttiaii WM then experiment ; and Great 
Britain's colonial nJations nifide il a political ne- 
Cfssity f<»r her to try tlie expcrimeint first. Her 
gtatcancn were force -d to take tbe Inirdua of risks 
which no private individual could prudently bear; 
bencc the apparent dispmportionof tbe payments 
to the cost of the stcani.ships. Nor is tJiure good 
reason to doi^t tbe candor of the cflmwom 4wai- 
mittee, who, in 1846. reported. In au eo u to Mme 
complaints on this bead, that tlie nerv icM' wus bet- 
ter performed by that eauftLOij iar Uie price 
than it would be by any tHkit. Bnt tweh« rrtn 
Inter, when the bnKinesw waif fhorouirhly <-st«h- 
lisbed, tbe coneervatina of tbe adanniltv allowed 
the Caaard e onl r am to be renewed at a figuTe 
wliich wa'5 then quite in the nnturcof a 1»ounty 
and waH felt by tbe poHlofilcx' lo be bardensomc 
and unfair. There wm aoncwbat tbe laan apMt 
.•shown in deiilin j ^\ ith the Royal Mail eotnpuny, 
eM|Hxjally in reiK-wing their contniel in lf<68. 
when, for eertain reawna, the business was not 
thrown i>]M i\ lojuihlic competition, as hud bwtithe 
case iu uU other instances .«ince 1860. The ques- 
tion iS a complies tetl one: luit it is imiM>s.sible to 
read the correspondcucc of tlie authoritiea with a 
rlTal line, and particularly a report for the gov- 
ernment by Mr. Scudamori' (Pari. Papers, 1867-8, 
xli.). without feeitng tluU there waa an anxiety 
not meraljr to have the serrioe well done, but to 
keep in iinod condition the lino which hmi done it 
in the past. — The company wboae awe is ofteneat 
dted aa an example of what la done hjr prrtn- 
mom Hubsirly 'l;e Ptiiiafular & Oriental. But 
here tlien- ih much 1c8b grounil for so doing than in 
tSu two f ni—r caaw. Theeompnnyow^iiBori- 
^nand early (levelnpinent to priviitet nterprisr; sf> 
fiur from l« inff favored by cityt-rnnn iit Cdiitniet, 
H often s< i nied as if partuility wa.s slinw n !i_r:iiji^; 
it; and when it was finally n c-osrnizr d as thi- only 
agency competent to porform cenain ut'Ctsituir}' 
parts of tlie mail eerviea. tbe cantracta were 
awarded fn^giniriy nt n sum which was cxmsid- 
and acaroely an cquivaUoat for the extxa iiabiiilies 



and expense incmariL fteteiiwhk^havefir- 
an fin to ite yaA^He Inpmshnii 4Hv tha aBn> 

mom njrprejnite sura paid to the company, the re- 
newal of one its contracts sotne yeais befune 
itseaplMtfon.ai tenaa wUch aeened aapedaUr 

1 iulvnntiureone. nud, iihove all, tbe punnurtw, for 
Mime yearH iu force, of a 6 piv cent, dividend an 
tha Capital stock «f tbe compimy . llwMonneaa 
aiTpTeirate pay is oTplaiiied by the enonnmis a«- 
prcf!;«ilc service. The contract renewal in 1870 
was really aougiit by the authorities to obviate 
mou! ditiioakieB under tbe old oonUract, which 
fErave tbem far tnorc trouble than thej did the 
company. Tbe guaranteed dividiud rrquire;« a 
word of expiaaation. In Idi? the canfiacqr wn 
dbdauHaed to take the .gaiwermHtft cjMMrnet, iv> 
lii viiaMliut ilie p«y ofTered woiihl not comjvnsale 
tbe 8a-\ioe required. Tiie aulborities were Qqaai* 
ly peranaded that it wmM. As no «lher«an- 
pnny wntiM I'.ndcrtnke the work. tUe mntler was 
coaipromii^tid; the compwy taking tlw contract 
wtdi the pnyvise that if tfaejr should, mder its 
I Ic-rms, be imable to pny n pcT cmt. dividend 
(not H pexceuL, as h»is beauirtquenlJy stated), the 
govcmniant shoold mdke good the de6ciency. 
ExperieBce prwed the company's orifnnal »>ii- 
mute a correct one. How tbe matter was n^rard 
od by I hi uovcniiiieot is iliu^itrated by the folltiw- 
img extract frotn Mr Sciidamcaa^ report (ParL 
Paperti, 1867-8, xli., 181, tncl. 8): "ft Would aeem 
that in dealing witli ocean N-rvici* the imstofflco 
iuw aaly two quettioos to consider; lirat, what is 
the latfnre vf the aei'Hoe reqtiiTed; and, oh mid. 
what is the profHT price to pay fi>rit. In iht 
I of conunuaioation with tbe east, porliuncot lias 
I openly declared la fsnrar of « norefbvqueat and 
' f|<ially regular and rapid rninmunieniinn ; the 
poHtafflcelias ascertained tliat only one company 
wAI imieTtake the maintenBaoe of that oouMuni- 
cation, and I think I may also claim to say that tl 
lu)» UMCcrtaincd, w ith a n-aHonably dose aitproxi- 
mation toaoomcy, tiM proper pitea topsy for it. 
For the pn)per price must in <rrery stich case be 
that which, taken logclbcr with the n-vmue from 
tralhc. will cover tlic workinL' expenses sad f^ve 
a moderate divfclcnd on capiial. U is iaqKMsibla 
to obtain good service on other terms. The ques- 
lioQcan not lie diult with on commerciid princi 
plos, because the conditions of the postal scrrioe 
compel the co n tractors to dfaregard ooasaMreial 
[irinciples. • ♦ For the Kake of ke«'pin^ np 
j sudi communication with the east aa the nstioo 
I reqislres, they anuot set oosunsrcial principhn si 
defianc*'; and. e^st what it nmy. Ih' tntion imiM 
j cither pay thum wliat they lut»c thereby, tn forego 
I thecanamunicatioa." <8eealsD Ilap.«f Cam. on 
' Affairs of Orienfnl S. S Co.. ISfiT. ix > — Of F.ne- 
lanil's mail couiruci Kystem it may be fairly Kiid: 
1. that ttaafans are polhical and not Pi— iiitirial 
It is a nrce«*.ity f'T Engrland to have comlaat 
comnuinicAtion wiih her colonies, and slie lias 
j spent kirsri' Bums for thin olijeri. It i-. almost 
> equsUy important for her to have an eflicieotnsral 
I resenre and tnuu|)ort aenrin, and tb» has innd» 
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her mail ooatracts one among iiev«ml meniM to- 
ward this end. 2. Ttuit the incideatal commer^ 
•cittl advantage to th« subsidized companies has not 
bem geooraUy grwt. esoept ai a very early period 
of the aystom. Thb l» vfiaced by the feet that 
riral iiii'<ul>>l(Ii/> <l UaM llMr« bei-n iM|tmll,v Ruc- 
oeasful. ooii tliat the Itigal eoBtract» have been 
<in tcrna wMdi Mrie then s netivr of in(Hff8P> 
<?iiro to the party receiving tln ni — Tlu' Frcn* b 
gov«miiK*nt encooraged the Mcilitemuieaa sa>aui- 
ahip aerrice fron tiM flnt, and in tiie- 7«anl8tl->'5 
ext««nded iU op«'rntions to the Kupport of lines to 
^orth and South America, India and Cbinn. The 
ammal anouiil icemlly peid noder thew cou- 
tmrts has lieen more tbun fmir Mtid a half millioi) 
dollars. Tlicsc effort* met witli Konie dejrr»?e of 
SQOoeMi; but the attempt, by the law of jAnunnr. 
1681. atUI further to ineruise the FrKneh carry in? 
trade by bounties on ship buildinir, somelimcA an 
high as 00 francs per ton, atn) l>y a navigation 
bounty with » outximum of 1.50 franca per ton 
per thouaaad miles, did not prodtice the desired 
results. Of other nations, Italy, iti 1880. npcnl 
more Uhw three nilUon doUats on steanahip 
sabaidlee; BraaH, one tnOMon aeven huadted 
thousand; Jrtiwii, half a million Bcltiium, in 
1878, spent over a quarter of a million; Aurtria, 
a mlleag* rale, wW» a naidmHB 9i abo«f thiee- 
hunt]ri-<l thnuKnnd dollars ; BlMda, a modemto 
fixed sum. uud a mileage rate In addition. The 
aubaldies of Portugal and Holaad ara nnall; 
tliose of (Scrmany ami Denmark apply Oaly to 
Baltic 8te4imers. The must successful OOean steam- 
flfelpllMaofthtconllMBt, llioMof HiM^bnrgaad 
Bmaoi. receive no paj hum tha government 
other than the very moderate pmrtage ratea (4oth 
Cong.. 3d 8cs8.. 'E.x. D.h , 4<Jlh Con^'.. 8d 
Sees.. Houee Cobl Report, M3.)— The United 
9tatea was rehirtant to allow Xnghind to get the 
start ill «H«an «>ieam na\ itrntion. In 1841, only 
two years after the Urst Cunasd contract, T. Bu^ 
ler KInfr. of Georgia, ehaiman of Um hoiMamn* 
niiiti c on naval afTairi, pn-Miit«<l a n [lortwiglng 
similar oubKtdies on the port ot the United Bftw. 
la IMS an act waa peacd authorizing the poet> 
master ^neral to make contnrts for the carri.'iiie 
of the foreign raniln in American st«anu«hips. 
The 6r<it line e^ublinhed under this syitem was 
from New York to nn-nicn: tlic first piL'SH.airc w;i< 
made in 1847. The Hti aou-rs ran tiltinuitely twicf 
n month, to Havre and Bremen alicmalely, for an 
annual Hutwidy of $350, (VK). .Mr. Kin; continued 
to pu^h the subject; nmi in .March. 1847. an act 
was passed re«pilring tlie s. cn iary of the na\-y to 
contract for maU service from Sew York to Liv- 
erpool, to "Sew Orleans, Tbvana and Chagres. and 
fnun Pamtuia up iht- Pacific coast. From th<^<' 
extracts arose the Collins Itnv, the Gvorgu Law 
line to Asplnwall. and the Pkidfle Mail stenn»«h{p 

4'. .nif>ai) y. In Is-JS iIuti- wi n- f\irtlnT rr>jil!ii 
in cungms lu<iking to the esUiblibhmeot of lines 
to China, to Antwerp, and lo the mouth off the 

Ellx", lint thf-si- proiwi-iid-* wrrv never artuallr car- 
ried out. By the act of Miuch i, ItfOl, the amount 



expended for I^cific mail service was largely in- 
creaM-d, proviiiiun being at the same Imte nuuia 
for the Pttnama milrond; and in July, 1852, the 
snIiHidy for the Collins Line to Liverpool, origi- 
nally $888.0M, was increased to #»-».0OO. Oct. 1, 
1852, the Uakod Stalmfoiiign mail 
oafollowa: 





No, of Tripn. 


of Pay. 


1. >• v V ,ri, M Hp-iiii rllJiTiTi 

i * li.irli -•Mil to 11 iv.'iim . 
f X»'W Y'lrk til 

o 1 NewUrU'AQ»tu .ViHMinvuU , 
; N«'w York vts liavna to t 
1 New OrlniM J 

i. PHuaraa to Otveon 

r>, NfW York to I.ivi'rpiiol 

tS. Jirw York t«» lla^To 

7. Anpluwull to PuiMRla 


• >iicir A month. 
Tuicc • mouth. 

Twice SSMRlth. 

Twice a month. 

ai per year. 
iHtcv a month. 
Twlc« a mouth. 


$ ano.ooo 

SO.tXX) 
ISO.(UO 













— By far the most ambitions of them entarpriem 
was the Collfais line to Urerpoot The United 

States government had <!( niaiuli <l such \fsscls 
would afford a very high rate of speed; therein 
departing from the Bngtfsh policy, triileh drmanJ- 
f*<l rf.iularily and preiit saf« ty at ctnupanitivcly 
blow rates, as exemplified in the Cunaxd and Pe- 
aiMnlwAOrlMMlMnM. ThaCoUtoaalMMMypt 
thuH cost n larjre s;ini in tht ir construction, and • 
career of excepttuflal prosiurily was needed tomq^ 
port them «e«i with Uie assistance of tha adwidy. 
This prwperiiy they cnjoyctl for four yearn, from 
1850 to 18.»4 In Seplt n»inr of that year they lost 
the stennvship " Arctic," and little more than a 
year biter the "■ Pacitic." Under the dissatisfaction 
prcxlucefl by these disasters, combined with other 
reasons, tlie subsidy was witliilrawn. The line 
sttccnmbcd, and in 1858 the ateamships were sold. 
The other rabsidles were dtocontinued at about the 
.%iune titne. Tlie Bretuni line withdrew it-* sd am- 
shipsoB tha expiralioaof the contract in 1858; ike 
Havre line oontfaraed opcrattons nntll after the 
hrr:ikiiiLr out of th.' ri IwUion. A ( nnsiiicrable 
portion uf the Uuiied States mail bcrvicv waii at 
thki thm malntahwd by Vanderhllt's rteamrhipa 
without aabsitlv: Imt tlii'*e n aMil in th«' war time 
to be employed in this way. At tine beginning of 
1884 we had no steamships croarfngthe ocean, and 
r iif t ri_'rii.'rd in foreign trade except the Hnvana 
aii.l i'at iti<: lines. (.See Memurial of New York 
Chamber of Commerce. 1864.) — In that year con 
'fn-<>» authorized a mail contract for twelve round 
trills, of vessels of not less than 2.000 tons, from 
New York to Bnizil, at an amount ia)t e.\cc<Hiing 
$150,900. Tlie most favorable offer waa made by 
J. F. Navarro, reprcseoiine what aftrrward be- 
came the l'nite<l States A: Brazil steamship rotn 
paoy. Tbc M^otiatiDUs dragged ou for a long 
time; there were many Irregularities. Indudlng 
tn<ist sns|.icioii-i :inil i>»Tsistenl cfT'irls on iln- p;irt 
of the compiuiy to make the govcrtuutut accept 

• <')wifie tn n misprint In the nrimtuil rrport loconjr^-^a. 
both ttiif Kinn ntiil tiia tpisi aw nsaaUy qaa fc d iaW a i 
4oUsn too laqpB. 
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uiuraitable Teasels. In the latter part of 1885 a 
conditional contract for ton years was entered into 
and finally mtificd. (S«c .SOih Coiil'., 1st Scss.. 
£z. Doc. 121.) — Early iu lHWi a contract \v:u> made 
wifh the Pucifle Mail steamship company for a 
m<inthly ninil service to C'hinu. in vessels of .'{.(KX) 
ton8,at an annual payment of $500,000. Ho further 
lines were subMdixed, tn spite of the wdl -known 
report of the Lyn< h rn?nnuttce in 1870, favorins* 
an extension of this poliry. But in 1872 an addi- 
tional subsidy of $.'$00,000 was offered the Pacific 
Hail forthecntahlishmcnt of a WK-ond scrvire jkt 
month; this time in ve^neU of 4.(KK) tuns. But ih«! 
Pacific Mail was nnfortannto in every way. iJc- 
fore the sulisidy c<»ntrart of 18fi5 it hud been a 
sound and well-managed concern; Mnce that time 
it had been the playtUng of qiecuIatorH. It lost 
nine vessels in aa many years. Foreign shippers 
had become dissalL'^fled with it« rates and metiio<l8. 
The shares had fallen from aliove par tuhelnw 40. 
Nor did the supplementary contract l>ring the ex- 
IM Tted relief. It was found Impossible to com- 
plete the ve.ssels for the new si rvii e within the 
contract time. As there had been apiuirently no 
lack of Intention on the part of the company, the 
government hi'sitated what to (hi. ami seemed dis 
poaed to grant the company Ki)ecial favor. But 
Umb ctiM tke disdosttKS m to how the contract 
of 187S had Ix eti ohiaineil. the evi<h iKc of vast 
amounts of money spent for corrujil purposes. 
Public sentiment was Ktronirly aroused, as wa.«« 
evinciil l>y the vote «m Mr. Uolmnn's .-in ti subsidy 
resolution. In l he face of feelini; like this n mueli 
better ca.sc than that of the Pneilie Mail would 
have had no chance of a favorable licariug; and 
the decision of the Hcnate judiciary committee that 
the subsidy of 1873 bad been forfeited by non ful- 
fillment of the contract, was almost a foregone 
conelualon. (48d Cong., 2d Seas.. Senate Rep.. 
2»VM: H,,ii-e p , fiT-l.) The stit,-i.ly ,,f isr,.-, ran 
on till llie middle of lb75. The Bntziliao line »ub- 
sMy expired at about the same time. With tlmt 
year ende<l the second systematic atlemjit at thus 
supporting steamship lines, even more completely 
and decisively tlian the former attempt had ended 
in l^^R. Sine*' that time there has l)een more or 
less nsritntion in favor of subsidies, but without 
distiuet results. Even the Rusftell commiltoe of 
ISXO, with their obvious leanings in that dirertion, 
did not venture to proiios*' anyihini; s|M'ciIic. An 
attempt on the part of the Pennsylvania railroad 
company to support a line frf>m Philadelphia to 
LiverjKHd by similar pjiyments, was, after full trial, 
finally aljnndoncil. — It is urged by the advoniies 
of a Rubsidy system for the United States ateam 
marine, 1, that we stand almost atone amongr mar- 
itime nations in not doini; so; 2, that we lose imt 
merely tbc carrying trade, but a large part of our 
foreign commerce; 8, that we are left defenseless 

In ra--e of \v:ir. To this the reply is made, 1. 

that the example of England docs nut really apply 
to our own case, while that of 9Vanc« and other 

nations e.'in h.inlly Ik- a;ii'>i'aU'«l to its siict cssful; 
2, that the loss of our currying trade and foreign 



commerce is due to other canses. and can not be- 

reraedie<l in this way. The third point is more 
difficult to meet directly. There can lie no doubt 
that Engiand'H l)riUiant success in Egypt, and her 
power of waging distant wars elsewhere, are due 
to the readiness and efflcieney of her transport^, 
and that this reserve transport service was partly 
connected with her system of mdi eontrada. Nor 
is there any doubt that at the iK-irinning of the 
rebelliuu the control of a number of reidly swift 
steamer* would have iMcn of Inestimable service u> 
the government. I?ut such a naval reserv«' is much 
more nei'ded for ollensive thau for defensive war, 
the general cam'ing trade being, in the latter case, 
a source of actual wmkness. ,\nil whether, in the 
existing machinery of the Uuitetl States govern- 
ment, and the liabilities to fraud on pn-erument 
contracts, such a naval reserve could be secured 
by a sj'stcmof subsidies, is, to say the least, doubt- 
ful; whether it would ever be worth the money we 
should have to spend upon it, is even mure doubt- 
ful; not to speak of the possibility of obtataing 
the same result on a larirer scale, with lessooataild 
less fraud, by the removal of s«>me of the restric- 
tions tipon commerce. ' (For a strongr atrlement 
of sonn; of the anrunu'iits a^ain^t subsidies, see 
David A. Wells' " Our Merchant Marine." chap. 

vlfl. See also^ BHoomuoBinEKT ok iKVoanir 
BT T9B State.) Abtbto T. Hadlbt. 



S UB-TRBASUET. (See 
Tbeastot.) 



8UPPBAGE means a vote or a ]>articipalloD in 
government, and, specifically, the privilege of 
voting under a representative government, upon 
the choice of ofilcen*. ami upon the adoption or 
rejection of fundamental laws. Tliis privilege 
has always and everywhere Iteen conditiooedt at 
kust. upfin aire and se.\. I niversil sufTrage^ ttMre* 
fore, is an inaccurate though popular deacripliaB. 
of manhood suAvge— that of males of full age. and 
there is no riirht (»f sufTruLre cxerjit in the scn-%e that 
this privilege is created and sanctioned by positive 
law. The object of sttffrage is the contimilty ef 
iroverninent and the preservation and i>erjK«tuatinn 
of its iHiielils. — There are two iuii>oriunt theo- 
ries regarding the Im-sis of aiilfrage. 1. That It 1* 
a jirivilet'C granted by the state to such i^rsoiMOr 
class) s tui arc deemed most likely to uac it for the 
public weal, a device to secure good 
whose application must depend upon social 
ditions, civil institutions and political aptitudes. 
Mo-t states have acted ujH)n tliis thtsiry. and, at 
dillen>nt times, conditioned suOrage upon age. 
sex. nativity, reliiriouH prrvfeasioo« rank, mlHt«7' 
M tvite, pi -1 --ion <if pro|ierty, tax p;iynM-nt, 
cliuJiiclcr. intelligence. re-Hideoce. " While the 
action of a state in determining what poUUedl 
status shall 1h L'iven to ehildrr'n. wotneii alien*, 
inferior races and others, is necessarily urliitntry 
and artificial, and reflects the convictions of the 
nation ami l'' tierntion iijMin the moral rlniin« which 
1 arise from tiie uaturul tucla Ihul dillereuliaCc tlx 
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groups of persons and form their relations" to 
other groups of persons powessing political power, 
no diflfnuicbiseincnt is a violation of institutional 
liberty if it only recognizes natural (physical, 
mental or moral) inequalities of cundltion, or of 
political Justice if civil institutions bear equally 
upon all who are in the same politica] status, or 
of equality before the law if ihiv relation U pre 
served between the t>ulilical rights and duties llut 
are imposed. 8. That, Hke life. It la a gift from 
niUiin — a njilunil riirlit of all p4Tsojis. This po- 
litical dogma of the eighteenlli century u a pure 
fiction. U thb 80<allM natural right U doniinl 
by H state, it cannot In? enforciMl: if it (•\i'^t'>, it 
mu>t Ik.' luiromlitioned, but few who iilliriu it 
work to Hi-eure its enjoyment toft inales, and none 
< Iiuni til, it it ran l>e safely ex< r< iM<l by minors. 
The (h inn( rat ic spirit, formuhit^l in the second 
theory. an<l voiced in thO American and French 
revolutions, has lK*en n imwerful dissolvent of 
INjIitirul privileges justitied, in their origin, by the 
llrst lilt nry. In one century it lia.s led to u wide 
adujition of manhood suffrage. 8tute>nien have 
aouj;ht to direct this movement ; denuii^ro^^tics, to 
prolii by it; fools, to .stay it. — A'lvdrati <, of any 
extended suffrage claim: 1, that it gives the slate 
the greatest practicable security agaiast internal 
violt iK c ; 2, that ihi- chaiicow of a conduct 
of both its internal and external affairs are in* 
creased with eveiy addition of indlvldtiala or, 
rla-^f's (dn<uhc(l; ;5. tliat carli individual ancr 
claMd bei>l lino\v«i iu own interi^U and wuntv: and 
4, thai no individual or class can be as safely in 



allied to them." Intdligcnco is not an infallible 
test of political wMom, but it is essential io the 
safe conduct of government; and if it is an ad- 
mitted evil to withhold the suffrage from any per- 
son, the prevention of greater evil denmnds its 
denial to the illiterate. So low an educational test 
can not, with present private and public aid for 
( Iriiu iitary iii-^truction, long Imr any one from the 
electorate who would suroigthen the state. 2. An 
economic qualification evidenced by maintenance 

without municipal aid. and the payment of a iMill 
tax. In politics, as elscwhcn.-. only lluit wliich 
cosLs is valued. The Industrial virtues bnplf self • 
denial, whi( h prcj>are< their possessors to wield 
poUtical {K)wer; but pauperism mis<.-s a presump- 
tion of unfitness to slune In ix^l it it al i>ower. The 
person who can not Mipi^ort liiinM-lf has no moral 
claim to rule one who can. The payment of one 
direct tax is a political obje<.i-le>vson, u.sefui to oil, 
and imperatively nee<ied by those who pay no 
other tax and occasion the greater part of all po> 
lice expi'nditure. In cities an additional qualifi- 
cation — the payment of such taxes or rent as give 
a substantial interest in the economical adminlKtra- 
tioii of the municipality— should Ix- imposed upon 
the electors of the local body which makes mu- 
nicipal appropriations and lays municipal taxes. 

It* necessity is fully «-et forth in tlie repr rt of the 
commission appointed in the slutc of New York, 
in 1878, to devise a plan for the government of 

cities. (SiT CiTlEf.) " Xnn-taxj>ayers," says 
Mill, "liave every motive to bo lavish, and none 
^ to economise As far as money matters arc con- 
trusted to protec t another's interest as thai other '"^crned, any power of vodn? po.sse«*<ed by them 



itself. These clatm.i are now l>ein<j Ir-icd by man- 
hood suffrage, which is of tint recent origin to 
yield anything more than material for suspend- 
ed judgment. Yet it in nndeidable that the fintt 



results of tliis greatest ]Hilitical e.\|>eriment of t he *■ obedience to the iM>s,itive law of the slate. Such 



century are not unmixed good : it has sometimes, 
especially in cities, borne the evils of Ignorant 

rulers, inseiurity of life and proi«erty, extrava- 
gant and corrupt admiuistrution. liut good or 
evil, no large curtnilment of this suffrsge is now 

l)os.sible. The old qualifi< ations are felt to be un- 
just: the intellectual and morui developuu ut of 
man has made a wide bestowal of the suffrage 

not only iK)s.sible but expedient. Any disfran- 
chi.sfment. to Ik* 8uccesi»ful, mu«-l follow closely 
the line^ of least reasonable resistance, and clearlv 



is a violation ttf the lutulainenlal principles of 
fri>e government, a severance of the jx»wer of con- 
trol from the interest in its beiR'flcial exercise." 
S. A moral qualification evidenced by habitual 



oltcdienoe, practically, is the interpretation given 
by the courts to the T^rase " good moral cimi»e> 

ter. ' Theoretically the wisdom of thus restlicl^ 
iug tiie suffrage has long been admitted. One of 
the p re sent state constitutions mentions "good 

moral clianicler" as one of the condition^ ti» (iti 
zeuship ; the United &»tates statutes require an 
alfen applying for nntunllsatinn to " make it ap- 
pear to the Kjiti-fiK tionof the cimrt ailmittingsuch 
alien, * * that during that ternj (tive years) he 
has l>ehaved as a man of good moral character." 



teuil to les-sen the enumerated evils. Within sut h i I'nictically. theenf..n - rneiitof thest^-constitutional 



lines then; arethn-e such quallficulions which may 
be preficribctl by the state with justice, and which 
only apply the principle tliat political rights 
ahould be correlated to.)>oIitical dutic-s. l. An 
educationrd qualillcation evidenced by ability to 
read and write. ' ' Ho one, " soys Mill, " but those 
in whom an t$ priori theory has silenced com- 
Sense, will maintain Ih.i: ]m>\v. r cvi r others, 
the whole cummuuity, should bo iuqMUled 
to people who have not acquired the commonest 
and mmt cssi-ntiid reqiusites for taking care of 
themselves— for pursumg iutelligenUy thdr own 



telsnsts, and those of the persons most oeariy I This danger can be diminished hy I, Lawiestab- 



and statutory retpiirenients has been imiKxssible, 
for the law iias never given naturalization courts 
and registrars of elections any adequate means 
for the determination of the law-abiding character 
of applicants for «'ili/,enship and regislnilion. — 
The political injustice of allowing iaw-breaken, 
inflicting heavy taxes upon law-keepers, tobeoome 
and remain voters, that is. law makers, is e<jualed 
only by its danger, for wherever a hare majority 
rule, and the vrill of law-breakers b allowed legal 
expressifHi, theaf tion of the majority and of the 
state may be determined by its Ijasost element*. 
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Uabioga sjstematic registration of criminala, with 
pvwrlsion* for the pubHcaHo* aad tuAmgt of 

criminnl n>]?lstprs. 2. Laws so (•xl«'n<lini,' tlic me 
of disfruiu-hiwmunt as a ix'iiuliy for crime for 
nwik's, tlii»t conviction for my felony sliali, in 
additiim to other puimhrncnts, entail, »/)*» fneio, 
I^torniauunt politk'al dituibilitr; and tli»t a niugle 
conviction fur certain raisdcmeaoorB whlcli imply 
unfitness to dischaige the diiti«»of % voter (m, for 
example, illegal TOtiDg ajid ptMlmeomr^, orsocli 
rt'peattHl convictions for iiny mifNluniftiuor or dif- 
ferent DUidcnMnnorB m maj by statute law and 
judttelid co ii t r w oth m coMtHnto one an " Imbitaat 
niiwli'minuitiiit," a "common ilruiik in]." or a "if- 
pt«ter/' aliaU, in addition to luiy olticr peualti(*8, 
be folkmed by a teHpomry km of tlw mflhige. 
%, Laws rt-fpiirini; clerks of rrimiiinl courts to re- 
port at hLuUhI times thu uaiuea and d<n»cripiiuii8 of 
all persons convicted of dhfiaasbiaablo criniaa to 
rlurks of natTinili/.ution corirts !in<l to resciftrars 
of eU>ctjons, wliosv duty it siiall he to refuse to 
sucli i>i ivoiis cili/fnsliiii uml n-gistrntion until the 
Uisabiliiy is rcniovwl. — This policy of punii«bing 
crime )H>lilicully, if aiiopte*! luid raaintHtncHl, would 
tend . first, to purify tlie electoral body by purpr- 
i&ff It of its axMi conupt and oomiplible 
n«Bi% and m prmrve tli» national W% by limit- 
ing Itaeentrol to law-abiding citi/ciis, second, to 
lovar taiEcs by divesting tlie moat wasteful and 
Icaet proilaethro mmbeis af soeiety of all power, 
directly or iutlinfctly, to aiiproprintc the pulilir 
monejis and by Mubslituting, in many catKut, an 
inexpensive disoMMy fer aa expensWe oonflne- 
nient; thinl. to n'form (H-cnsiniHil ofT('n<lers, and 
to deter the yuung from crintinal acu by appiwi- 
ingto two of tlie strongeet motives to lawful ac- 
tion which operate in a di nvK-nilio country, viz., 
fear of permanent p<»liticul inferiority, and hope 
of (■ivi<- honor. — In the Amtrietin Cokmittt 1619^ 
1789. The oriirinui wltler*, with nnimpr>rtant ex- 
ceptions, all hud a voice in public affairs. The 
founders of Virginia and of New Englaud (the 
original forces wbidi (ktermineil the courw of coI> 
onlal devriopment) were Mainly EngHHbmcn, ao- 
eustoniefl to wflf srovenimeut, and in each colony 
homogeneity of character, commiuiity of interests 
and belief, eronondc coodltlona, and nrintary ne- 
co'^itic'^. found expression in equality of p«ilitical 
privileges till thu ivrrival of men ot otiier blood 
and rel^ion. of "indented servanta," "rcdenp- 
tionets," lnin<jvir1«'d felon.*, nnd ne-rnx's, intro- 
duced social ini.'<piuiitie»>. From that time elec- 
toral qualitlcations varied greatly, and often in 
different colonies, tlie mmt constant testa being 
religious professirm and ixww-^iHion of property. 
TIm influx of unmignint« of different rtfligions 
s<H>n conipplli>d the Hbolilinn of the fi>rnicr t«.'*l. 
nnd the economic conditions of the c<«intry, tend- 
ing powerfully to «'<inality of conditirm, early in 
tht cokmtal period produced a roovetncnt whteb 
bas been ** constant Uknairii not ntcady, and is not 

Vrt s|M Ilt. lOWUnl .lt>-olule equtllifV of poHticiil 

rights and privileges." The tint iegixiative body 
that eear ml la A]iicfiat(8t iiiBMitown, Jdty 



1819) was elected by all tile laate {nhabitanta. 
Xotwithstanding some ftuctiration, both befoM 

and after, tho Vllglnla colony, from 1670, fa> 
8trictoil the snttiage to " freehulUers and houa^ 
keepers." the reason itated being that tiie " uaoni 

way of choosing burjresses by tho votes of nil per- 
tuns who, hitring $err«4 t/irir /»W, ar« frerrnen of 
thi» C(WN/ry." produce<l tumults at the election, 
and tiiat it would be better to foDow the English 
fadtioo and " grant a voyce in audi election only 
to Mich an by their cstnlcs, reul or pefBOnal. have 
interest enough to tye them to tho endeavor of 
the puMique pood.** The Urst leeinlative body in 
New EnuH iii'l i;it Plyiui'uth, Ift'JO, ) was compo«>cd 
of all the mule iuhabitaats, and thia towBship 
type and school of go v wn ui en i waa adopted hi 
other New Kntjland .si ftlemeiits. It was ordered. 
May 18, IfKil, before tbure was a representative 
body in MaMacbusetta, "tlut no man Aould be 
adnntted to this body poliiic hwX such as are mcrm- 
bers of MJineof the chuifhes wilhin the limits of 
the same." Thia was not repeated until Aug. 8, 
1664. It excludetl for thirty years tlmt' fourths 
of the male inlmbilnnts from the lmn<it 1m)X; and 
a parallel law is fotind only in Ni w Ilaven col- 
ony, wiiere, June 4. 1639, a fundamental agree- 
ment waa adopted providing " that church mem- 
ben* only shall b«' free liurires^cs, and they only 
shall choose among themselves magistrate* and 
olBcersto have the power of Iranaeting all pabMe 
civil alTaiiN of tlii« iiluiitation." The Hr»t repre- 
sentative court in Masrachusette^ In 1684^ ordend 
" that none but freemen should have any vote In 
any town." Tlic MavHachu"^' if'- eharter of Hfll 
restricted suffrage to the i>u!ske>»urs of an estate 
of freehold In land to the valne of 40s. per an* 
num, or other eviate to the value of £40. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century a fre«'hoid 
test had become conn nun tu the colonies, though 
all attempt.^ (see Locke's ** Fundamental Consti- 
tutions «>f Carolina," 1669,) to limit political power 
to hvmli(ary wealth had failed. In w^ine colo- 
nies, laws Imposed penalties on absentees from 
town meetings or elections, a survival of which 
api)ears in the consiimt ion (article ) of Geor- 
gia, iu force 1777^. From 1700 to 1776, inclu- 
sive, no change occurred in the social cond M on of 
the colonies neeesi^-italinL: any nidical e!i.in<jrc in 
the suffrage, except that parliament, in 1 746. sab- 
stltuted for tiio varkms natnraHiatloa aete whkh 
their n«'<'d of iinmiimint Inliorprs had induced SC^ 
era! cul«juie<$ to \iai^ before the close of the pR>' 
ceding omiury, a nnifonn system of nattmin»^ 
tion, on tho basis of seven yearn' residence, an 
oath of allegiance, and profession of the " Prof 
Ciitant Christina fsith." Indei>endence brought 
about some extension of the xuffrage, but, though 
the demonstrnte«i capacity for sclf-povemment of 
the coloni>»ts ]»hI to a declaration of the right <rf 
self-government in all classes of mankind, the 
principle was not consbttentty Mlowed by resn- 
lutionarv- .«rtat»'«.nien. " They extendrtl !t JtiKt SO 
fan as the conditions of the time and place at < 
n e c e ss ita ted and made «te; nnd sought ibi 
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tTTO oppi'<}tf (liinu'tTs: dnngi-r to the government 
from the aupreiuncjr of auy claa*, and danger to 
tte f w ram nt bjr tlw excIu!<loa of any chm 
■which miprht have snfflcit iit unitr. wlf <-onsoiniH 
power and IndepfTKh-nt ititiTcst to ailcnipt the 
same kind of fevolutiou which Uic colonisiM bad 
lhemselv« sancHoiml " Tlu- la-^t survival of the 
test of reliiriouH prnfi-ssioii HpjH'ars in Ihe consti- 
t)itinn of South t'lirolina (article xiii.) in force 
1T7H-90, which Hniitcd suffmgo to "evcrj' fn-c 
white man who acknowl«li»«'9 the beitiff of a God, 
and believes in a future state of rewaniH and piin- 
ishnients."— When Ibo federal coDSttlutkm was 
adopted, each itate was left by ha eoaslHution. or 
Ity ius charter fn>m the crown (under which two 
Ktatea, Rhode bland and Coonecticut, continued 
to apt), to pi g wi i fl >e for Itself who ahould bare lite 
privili .n- of vntiriir. Xi> stnte th< n "rrantefl tliiit 
jnrivilege to all of its citizcnit. It wan limit ed to 
dio fullowto^ claaMR of penoos : tii Now Hanp- 
ahirp. ""every male inhabitant of each town and 
pariah with town privileges, and placm unmcor- 
po m tad ta the state, of twenty-one years of afe 
MXtA npwanl, pxceptin<» ptnipiTm and |»erv4tn>» ex- 
rPIWil from paying taxii* at tiicir reipicst " ; in Mn* 
aadmsetta, "evarjnuile inlmliitant nf <\venty un« 
ysafSOf age and npwanl. having a freehold estate 
witWn eoaiinonwealth of the annual Inmm«- 
©f thrw pounds, or any estate «»f the value of 
aUtj pounds in Rhode Island, ' 'such as are ad- 
nhted free of thecompany and sodetr,** freehold- 
ers of rM;ite of the value nf |1.V4. the eldest 
sons of such freeholders-, in Connecticut, such [ler- 
aons as had "maturllj in years, quiet sod peace- 
ahle iH'havior, a civil conversation. an<l forty ."hil- 
lings freehold or forty pounds personal estate," 
if ao earttted bjr tiM ae ie rt m en ; fai New Tovk, 
*' every nmle Inhabitant of full air«" who shall have 
personally rc«i<led witliin one of the counties of 
the state for six mouths imiu'dinlely precedincrihe 
d:iy of election, if during the time aforetwifl he 
ahull liave been a freeholder, poKsessimr a frti-hold 
«f the valne of twenty itound-s within the county, 
or hatre rented a tenement therein of the yearly 
Tslue of forty riiillinir^, an«l been rnteil and act- 
«iully paid taxes to tlie state '" ; in New Jersey. 
" ill inli.'ii'itants of full age. who are worth fifty 
I ' unds, pr.iclamntfnn money, clear estate in the 

.imr, and have n «ldiil in the COtinty In Which 
they claim a vote ^»r twelve months imnwdlately 
pr«-edinff the election"; In Ppnn«ylTanla, "every 
freeman i>f the a.'e of twt nty nrie y< ars. having 
n-Mt<led in the htate two years next before thcelec- I 
tion, and within that tiiiic paid a state or county | 

tax h shall have ?>f-< ii m^k. -s, ii at k*a»t vix 

months Ixfon- th< rill lion in Delaware " aa ex- 
ercised by law at pn*<«nt.'* resident tax-paytng '. 
fkeemen ; In Virginia, " n« « \erctve<I liy law at 
present," p«T«)ns having a freehold estate of one 
hundred acres of unimproved land, or iwenty- 
Ure acres of Iraprovwl lan<i. or a honw and lot in 
ntown; in Maryland. " all froi-meu above tw<-nty- 
one y«-arsof agv, havins? .» fn-elmld <>f tifty aen-n 
of land hi the county iu which they ofbr to rote, . 



and resfdlng therein, and all fhjemen having pmp. 
erty in the state nixtve the %'altte of thirty pounds 
current money, and haThaf Nslded in the eoiu^ 
in which they olTer to vote one whole year next 
preceilinir the election in North Carolina, for 
senators, "all freemen of the aire of twenty -Otte 
years who have been inhalntuntH of any one 
county within the ntate iwehre mouthH imme- 
diately preceding the day of election, and pos- 
sessed of a freehold within the same county of 
fifty uem of land f(»r six months next before and 
at the day of ehn tion." and for members of the 
house of commons, "all freemen of the age of 
twenty one years who have been fnimbltants of 
any iMii ( I'Uiitv \\iihin the slate twelve months 
immediately preceding the day of any election, 
and shall Iwve paid pubHe taxes"; in South Car> 
olina, •' everj- free white n>nii nf thenireof twenty- 
one year*, lM>ing a chiren of the atate, and having 
Raided therein two years previous to the day <^ 
ehTfiotj, anil who hath a fre<'hnld of flfty aen*?! 
of laud, or a tiiwu lot of whieh he hath U-en le- 
jrally aeivxtl an«l poswsM-ii at leant six muniliH 
l»efore such eht tion, or (not havinjr f»ueh freehold 
or town lot), hath In-en a resident within the elec- 
tion district in which he ofTerM to irive his vote six 
months tx'fore said election, and luitfa paid a tax 
the preceding year of three shillings sterling to- 
ward the support of the pnveniment " ; and in 
Qenrgfe such "dtkeos and inhabitants of the 
atnteas shall hare attained to the age of twenty- 
(mo years, uut] ^hull have p iid i.iv fi>r the year 
next preceding the election, and shall have resided 
six months st^hin tike county. **—/» As UniM 
Sf'ifri>. 1TH^1S«.| Purini^ this period! fn-ehold 
franchiw has given way to manhtHMl Huffrage. 
The French revoluthm. Intensifying tlie demo- 
cmtic '■pirit till Americana abhonred all political 
privileges as British badjn'*; the tratwfprof jmlit- 

ioA kadtlshlp from e.>ns>-rvative statesmen of 

loni; experience to radical polilieiann eelxiini; the 
Fn*nch dogma of political equality; the vast ex- 
pansiim of t e rr it or y , with the settlenjeni of new 
^lea bttkling again!«t em-h other with political 
franchises for immij^rants; the prowth of popula- 
tion, with the ri*e of large cities inhabiti-d by 
many tminterested in the soil ; the anti-alavery 
agitation, spreading the doctrine of the "rights ot 
man "; the gradual popular nt- oirnition that the 
principles of the tk-clarutiun of independence had 
not been logfcalty applied; the private interest 

of denia_'>n.-i|i-s. and the tierre rompetitinn of par- 
ties careful for the next ehn tion if neglectful of 
the next generation; and. finally, the alleged ne- 
ei-*sity imjMisc d by a war. om- »>f whose inrid« tits 
wiLs the einaneiiwttion tif a r;u i — are wme of the 
camtes which have united to produce the existing 
.1. ( tnral franchis*'. Eleven of the thirteen orig- 
inal states have alwlisheil the tax and proi»erty 
tests, an follows: New Hanifwhire, the tax tert in 
179*3; Georgia, the property test In 1796; Mary* 
land, the property teat in 1801 and 1KA; Wasnu 
ehuM-Tt*. the i»r(>i>»Tfy test in 1*J1 ; N< w York. th« 
property test in 1991, and the tax lost iu lt«M; 
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Delaware, the property test In IPHl , Xcw .Tcpsoy. 
the projxTty tc-it in 1844; Conncclicul, Ibo prop- 
erty t("-t in IM."); South Carolina, the {Mopeitjr 
test in I SCi; North Carnliua, the property test in 
18M and 1.S68; Virginia, the pmjKTly tcst'in 1850, 
and tho tax test, established in 1864. in 1882. The 
only new states which have required a property or 
even a taxqualiflcntioti, are the following: Tennes- 
see, admiltt d in 1790 witli a fn-t liolil quuliflcation, 
abolished it in 1834; Ohio, admitted in 1802 with 
a tax qualtflcatfon, abollRbed H In 1851; Louisiana, 
atlmiltcil in lHl2\vitli a t.ix qualification. alioIi-;lKd 
it in 1845; Mississippi, admitted in 1817 with a 
militia or tax qualiflcation, abolished It In 1888. 
I.oriLC licforc til' V (li^appcan^d, tax and property 
te^ls liad Lrcoiuo forms. Parties or candidates 
paid the taxes of unqualified citizens whose TOtes 
were needed and coulil thereby be hud, or con- 
veyetl laud to them In-fore election, which was 
deeded back after elect ion. Thus, by degrees, all 
native-born white males of ago were allowed to 
vote Hp«>n taking the freenian's oath, after a brief 
term of residence in a st4itc or town, and the com- 
petition of new states for laborers led to the grad- 
nal extension of suffirage to alien declarants, who 

now hiivi- it in lliirteen ^t.-itis. After the ri^c of 
the Auiericau party, Massachusetts, during 1859- 
88, denied the snffrage to aliens, unless "they 
shall have resided within the jurisdiction of the 
United Statea two years subwiquent to nuiuraiiza- 
linn, and shall be otherwise qualiflod." Free 
black males of aire, who could vote in some slave 
states, as Teunei>i>ec (Count, of 18i(4), were dis- 
franchised In some free states, aa Cbnnecticut 
(Const, of 1818*. — In the southern states political 
power was h<'!d exclu.sively by the property- 
owning and educated classes till the closu uf the 
relK-llion. When slavery was almlished by the 
Khh amendment (se«' Const. III., Amendments) in 
1S<M, the dominant party in congress appaR-ntly 
had no inteniioo of interferhig with the control 
of the suff rai;e in the states. But the inadequate 

prol^^ tion i;ivi n the neirro in the southern Mates, 

and the uawilliuguess of the northern states that 
his freedom should incresse the political power of 

those lately in rebellioD. led to the adoption of 
the 14tl> amendment (see Const, III., Amend- 
ments) in 1868. This conferred dtlaeniihlp upon 

the 111 jro. iTUaninleed to liiiTi the same riirhts en- 
Joyetl by white eiti/.tiis of the United States, and 
made It for the Interest of the southern states to 
voluntarily extend tlie sntTraire to the ne^Mo, by 
providing tlial when the riglil of voting is dc-nie<l 
to any of the male Inhabitants of any state, being 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United 
Stales, or In any way abrid<;ed, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion or other crime, such state's 
representation in congress shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citi- 
zens shall iH-ar to the whole nunilK-r of male citi- 
zens twenty -one years of age in such slate. This 
amendment not being promptly ratified when pro- 
jxist'd. in IHfirt (-- e ( 'i)iivi.. Ill _ AriieiidnK ti!-i. 
was followed by the rccontilrucliuu act of March I 



2, 1867 (sec RECONSTnrmox, for tcmj>orary po- 
litical dis4ibihties), which made it a condition of 
the restoration of tiie seceding states ttiat iww 
constitutions should be atlopte«l, framed by " del- 
egates elected by the male ciiij^tis twenty-one 
years old and upward, of whatever race, color or 
pievioua condition," and securing "to all such 
persons'* the elective franchise, and by the adop- 
tion of the l.'ith amendment, in 1870, whic h pro 
vidcs that "the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 

by tlie I'liited States or by any state on aeeount 
of race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude. " The reasons for this amendment wei» 
(Cooley's Con. Law. 204, 205; Ilunt J., in U. S. 
M. Reese, d2 U. S. II, 214, 247) : " 1. Thai unlesa 
the ballot was given to the freedmen, the govern- 
ment of the southern slates must fora cousideralile 
tin»e be in tlie hands of tii(»e lately in rein 11 ion, 
and that the existence in a iK>litica] cominunilyof 
a groat body of citizens against whom the law» 
diserituiuate in a particular which makes the dis- 
crimination a stigmn and a disgrace, must always 
be an oocaalon of discontent, disorder and danger. 
8. That It would benefit the colored race by gir- 
ing tliein iinixirtaiiee, securing to thenj ri-sjK.'Ct, 
protecting them against unfriendly action or k^- v 
islation, and by acting as an educational procesa" ^ 
This enfnineliiM ineiit of tla- negro is the last of & 
series of extensions of the suffrage wliich tiegan 
In the colonial period, and have ended by nomi- 
nally conferring politiral supreinary in some stnt»-a 
upon those whose former status as slaves kaves 
them illiterates and non-taxpayers, nnbabituat«il 
to the obidienee of law. — The e\i-ting condi- 
tions of tite sullrage in tlie United i^^talcs are now 
the following : The constitution of the United 
States confers the right to vote upon no one. 
That right ia not a " privilege or immunity " of 
citizens of the United States: when they |)Oe.se$s 
it at all, even for electing representatives and 
presidential electon— the only federal oflloera 
cho^iii by poptdar vote— it i> cnated.by state 
coustitutionsoud state laws. (Const, of U. &. Art. 
I., See. 8; Art. II., Sec. 1.) The tfftecnth amend- 
ment to the ronstilution docs not confer the right 
of suffrage upon any one, but it invests citizen* 
of the United Statea with the rl^t of exemptkm 
from discrimination in the excrrise of the e!et;live 
franchise, on account of their race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, and empowers cod- 
gress to enforce that right by appropriate legisla- 
tion. The p«*wer of the states to exclude in'tn 
the franchise upon other groonds, indndlng tho»« 
of nativity, sex, illiteracy and non-payment of 
taxes, remains intact The power of congress to 
legislate at all upon the subject of voting at state 
elections rests upon this amendment, and can b» 
exercised by providing a jmnishment only when 
the wrrmgfid refusal to ri'ceive the vote of th* 
qualihetl elector at such elections is because of hi» 
race, color or previous condition of servltitde;. 
The third and fourtli sictions of the act of Mar 
31, 1870 (16 but.. 140), not being confined m timir 
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oixTfitlons to the above (U>scrilx'd unlawful dls- 
ciimiDittion, are bojoud the limit of the loth 
ameadinent. and unuulhorized. (U. S. m. Reese, 
98 U. S., 814.) Quolificatioiw of electors aro de- 
llnod In tbe Bereral state constitutions, and no 
additional qiialiru alinns can bo mpiind by the 
State legislature, but tbe legUlaturo may prescribe 
by law " such conditions to the exercise of the 
elective fraiK hi>-(' a> sliall si cni rea».(niable to pro- 
tect the privilege, and to prevent iuipoiiitiuna and 
Other f rands, and also nil firoper relations for 

TCCeivlng an(\ t anv is^irii: votes." (Cnolej-'s Con. 
Law, 262.) Tlie (jualilications prescribed by exist- 
ing stale constitutions are shoun in the tublc on 
pnijes 828, 820. — Someconj^tltutions re<juire regis- 
tration ; 6ume dwfraiK liise any ]HT>;ons while un- 
der guardianship; some, any person while kept in 
any poor-house or other a-sylum at i)ubHc expense, 
or while confined in any public prison; some, any 
person stationed in any Htaie while in the military, 
naval or marineserriceof the UnitiHl States; some, 
idiots or insane persons, hut thes^- persons, with- 
out express mention, are e\( luili <i from votint:. as 
incapable of exerciiiing legal volition. The edu- 
cational test shown in the table was established 
in Conneclieut in IS,*;."), i;i Ma>-s'i( hu-eits in 18.17, 
in Missouri in 1U70. The cou&titutiuns of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi fortrfd the Impoeition of 
sufh a test, That of Flori<l:i allows it aftf r 1S^>; 
that of Colorado, after 18SK). Tbe « eoiiumic test ^ 
shown is at least the preiwiyment of wnne tax. | 
in Ma«-achu«etts, Rlio<le 1-land, Peiiii>ylvaiiia. 
Delaware, Tennessee and Georgia. The const it u- 
tion.H of Alabama, Arkansas, California and 3Ii.s- 
si&sippi, cxpre»8ly forbid a property test, and the 
constitution of Arkansas also expressly forbids a 
poll-tax te!$t; that of Nevada allows it. Paupers 
are expressly di^f rancbiiivd in Maine, Maauchu- 
aetta. New Hampshire, New JerBvy, Ittiode Island, 
South Carolina. T< \as and West Virginia. A 
moral test exists in all the states except four 1 
(Cotonido. Massachusetts. New Hampshire, and 
West Viririniai, but if siitisfaetory proof of tbe ' 
reformation of llie offender is given, the constitu- 
tions of ten states (Connecticut, Florida, Kansaa. 
Minnesota. Nebni.Hka, Nevada. North Gandina, 
Is'ew Jentey, Rhode Inland and WiscoDSfn) ex- 
pressly permit restoration to the suffrage; some of 
them by a two-thirds vole of tbe li i,'is!;;ture, otliers 
by a majority vote. — The table on ptige NH >b(»ws 
tbe offenses forwhirh Ntates disf rancbixc for crime 
by the express terms of their constitutions, or for 
which their legislatures may make disfmnchi.se- 
ment a penalty. It stiows tliat convii tion of the 
offen<ic8 enumemtod, does or may ditifrnncbise, 
specifically as follows: of bril>ery. in tweniy-thrse 
states; of felony, in sixteen stai<-s ; of infamous 
crime, in sixteen states; of treason, in eleven htatefl; 
of duelinf, in eleren states; of fxTjury, in ten 
stales; of forirery, in seven states; of lairr'ny, in , 
seven stales; of embezzlement of public f unthi, or 
ffBod. in seven states; of election misdemeattors. in 
six KtHleM, of other f-rinies or malfeasance in 
olBce, in six states; of murder, in two States; of i 



robbery, in two states. Conviction of some of the 
enumerated crimes also dlMpialities for jury serv- 
ice in some of the stati ~, wliile p<'rinau( ut Ineligl- 
bilily to office is the M)le political di^bility that ia 
inflicted upon those guilty of brilwry or of duel- 
ing in oiber Males. Three stales (Nebraska, Neva- 
da and Wisconsin) admit the principle of I tie ex- 
territoriality of crime in their constitutional pro- 
visions for disfranchisement. — 7' r; vV- rV' Tlie 
ordinance of 1787, for tbe goveruuieul of tbe 
northwest teiritory, provided tliat "so soon aa 
there shall be 5,000 free male inhabitants of full 
age in the district, they sliall receive authority 
to elect representatives to a general assembly: 
provided, also, ibat a freibold in fifty arrcs of 
laud in tbe distrii t, having been a titi/.en of one 
of tbe slates, antl In-ing rt^ident in tbe district, 
or the like freehold, and two yeans' residem e in 
the district, sliall I* neceswiry to qualify a man 
as an elector of a reimsentative." The constitu- 
tion having given congress power to make all 
needful rules an<l regulations n'«ivccling the terri- 
tory lu'longing to the United Stales, two forms 
of territorial government have from time to lime 
been cstablbhed : 1, by an executive and jmlires 

of fi 'l< 1 11 appointment, who tnijelber consiiiiite 
u legiiilaturc ; 2, by an executive uud judges of 
federal appointment, and a legislature composed 
of n presentatives eboseti by the people of tlie ter- 
ritory. In the (♦eeond form of government, the 
basis of suffrage has Iteen 8ul)slanlially uniform, 
N ing limiled commonly, .i.s it now is by law in 
the tirst election in a territory, to "ever)' male cit- 
izen aliove (lie a^'e of twenty one years, including 
persons who have legally declartHl their intention 
to become citizens in any territory hereafter or- 
gani/.exl, and wh<» an* aetually residents of such 
territory at the time of the organization thereof." 
At subsequent elections the qualifications of voters 
may be prrs( ribed by the legislative assembly of 
each territory, provided Uiat tbe right of voting^ 
shall lie exercised only by citisras of the United 
Siati abrive tbe aje of twenty "tie years, an<l by 
alien declarants above thai age. who liuve tukctt 
the required oath; that it be not denied to tftM* 
zen on account of race, oitlor or previous condi- 
tion of i^-rvitude; and tiiat no person in the army 
or navy, or altaehetl to tnxjps in tbe serviceof tho- 
I'niied Stales, shall lie allowed to vote by n-jjson 
of U ing on serv ice in the territory, unless ii ha» 
been for six months his permanent domicile.—* 
Jji»trirt of Coluinbui. The go%*ernment of this 
district, over which congress has the power of ex- 
ehisive legishition, was originally vest > 1 in i hoard 
of three commissioners under the act of July 16, 
1790. This board was abolished by act of May 
1. 1802, and the city of Waslan^'ton w as in( or 
porsted by act of Jkiay S, ltM2. which provided 
that its council should be elective "by the free 
white m.ile iidiabif ints iif full aize wli<( have re- 
sided twelve months in the city, and paid taxes- 
therein the year preceding." An act of May 15. 
\**'20 prfivided that bntb tbe mayorand Iheeotmell 
Uiould be elective by " every free wliite male cili- 
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zen of the United States of lawful age, who shall 
have rcsideil in the city for one year next pre- 
ceding the day of election, and bhall be a resident 
of the ward in which he shall offer to vote, and 
Tvho !<hall have l>een iLssissed for the year ending 
OD the 3l8t day of Dvccmlwr next prcccdiog the 
day of election, and trho shall have paid all taxes 
legally assessed and duo on personal property, 
when legally required to p«y the same." The act 
of May 17, 1848, re-enacted this qualiflcation, with 
theaddition that it apply to jiersons as-i ssi d "as 
subject to a school tax for that year (except per- 
sons nm eompetnuntk, vsgrantK, paupers or per- 
sons who have been convicted of any infamoiis 
crime), and who shall have pitid the school lux 
«Dd sll taxes on peraonal property due from him." 
An act of March 4, I^'m, for the codiflcalion of 
the laws of the District of Columbia, provided for 
the submission of the pr^ipoMnl nnh' to the votfH 
of "every free white male citizen of the United 
Sillies above the age of twenty-one years, who hiw 
resideil in said district for one year next preceding 
such election." -The act of Jan. 8, 1«67, extended 

.Vo/« to TMt on pp. f»a«. sa9. 

The wljeclive " white " tnifore "mnle" in some con»tltu- 
tlon«, adupted ImHok the IMhaincndincnt, i» Ih'tc nnitti«d. 

• OeclarAnt meama male penon of foivign birtb, who ohall 
■tefB declared hiR Intenlloo to beooiiM a dtiwn of the UniK-d 
Btaloa, coofonmMjr to the BStmallaaHcn law* of the Vmxvd 
SUtet. 

% "ImniidlatflfineeaAlqgthe daetlan atuhkhlie vBm 

to WIS." 

• "Iba gsMtal tmuMf mar pNMribealoager « sbortcr 
rafdflnM in any pwdnct or eonntjr. or In any waid la any 
diyartawabavlDg a popolallonof aMta than fi/IOOintaab- 
Itaatik bat In na osw to eaeaad titaw moadia.** (Coaat, 
Art. Till.. Sac. 1.) 

**PraTM«d ao natire of CUaa diall aw auBfete the 
privUefeaaf ao elector." 

• ** Fravldcd that no penon ahall be denied the right to 
vote at any firfaool district election, or to bold any iwbool 
dimtrirt ofllcv. on account of «ex." (C'onal., Art VII., Sec. 
1.) And "The Kcnerel aiwcmbly may enact lawa toeztaod 
the rlRfat of i<uirrai,i' to womfii of InwftiJ age. and otherwise 
qualified. No 'iirh i n;icfiin'iit shall hi' of fffc^t until cub- 
niitled to the Villi' of th<- qnalifled electors at « gi-ncral elec- 
tion, nor niili'>"< iiu- *-iiiuc hi' itp|irovHl bj a najoiltyof tboaa 
votitii; tlu-rvou." (Idem. hoc. iS.) 

' In ibo cooMj, town or cltjr In which ba oOeti to 

VOti ," 

c "nie I''i.*i-I)iriiro miiv provide bv liiw t!i it any worimn i 
of ihi- »!.'> ,,| rwi'iil/-i)iii- V. iif and upward inMV vul-- at »iny 
clwtioM held for the I'uriMjM' of rbooi'ing any ofllccri" of 
wluiril", or njn'M liny nu aniirr r> hitini: tn tchools, and ni«y 
«l-4i jir. vide tli:i; iiny huch woman ^hul] K- eligible to hold 
any olflci' pt-rmlnint; wiN ly to tlie luuna^-meiit of Mich 
acbools." iConi't.. Ar!. VII.. Sec. H.i 

k " Who buvf udoptetl the cu«loni.« ncd hiihiti' of ciN i;i;;;i- 
tion. " 

I •• Perfwini of Indlnn hi™*! n-idiiif in Ilie utatj-, who 
hfkve jidoplitl tli<- liiii«;n,iL'. , I u-toiii- Mill liabiti of riviliza- 
tion. :ind -hull !m\< Im'i n j>roiioun< nl i liy any dif<trictCOIUt of 
thehtiii i.i;..iM. if enjoy int{ the rii'lit- • 'f iitizcnslilp,** 

J "It twi !it\ (« ■ > yiirn fif Hp- nr niiwanl."' 

k " I'rovideil, (h it no j- r«<in ."hail nl any time Im- allowed 
to vote in ttoe« livlion of iln- rity ronncil of thi- c ity of I»rov- * 
Menee, or npon any proixwltion to inii"w n luv. it for the ' 
cxticudUure of moni y in any town or city, unleiM be ahali, 
within the year next pn redii:;;. have paid a Lux aaaCMCdapOB 
hi« prnT»''rty ttn-n-ln, vnlin'd at li a«t at SI*!."' 

1 ' Who have onre l>ei n dei Ijireil liy law of coiicn-'Hc to 
bo clUsena of the Ualted (itatre, and civiliMd pcrauDa of la- 
4llaadaaowt, not nMDbm oT any trlbt." 



the suffrage in the District of Columbia to "ever/ 
male persiH), except paupers and persons under 
guardianship of the age of twenty-one years and 
upward, who has not l>een convicted of any infa- 
mous crime, and excepting persons who have vol- 
iwtarily given aid and comfort to the rebels in the 
late rebellion, and who shall have been bom or 
natunilized in the United States, and who shall 
have resided in this district for one year, and three 
months In the ward in which he shall ofhn- to vote, 
without distinction on acconnt f)f race or < f,lor." 
The act of Feb. 21, 1871, created a legislative as- 
sembly for the District of Columbia, coniistlnir of 
a council and house of (1( l''L'ntos, to be electt <I by 
"all male citizens of the United States above the 
age of twenty-one yens, except such as are non 
enmpo» m' Jiff", and pen^nts convicte<l of infanions 
crimes, wlm liuvc ijeen actual residents of the dis- 
trict for twelve months prior to any election there- 
in, and of the election district or precinct in which 
they shall n-siwctively reside, for thirty days imme- 
diately precwling such election." This act applied 
a severe test to the political theories of the advo* 
cates of unrestricted suffrag:e. The white popn 
lalion of the di»tri< t always contains a large mo- 
bile element which has no large interest in its 
weal; almost the whole black jtopulation was I;- 
norant, and without political r> -])on'-il>ilil y. From 
1860 to 1870 the white population had increased 
from 60,708 to 88,278. and the Made populatWi 
from 14.316 in 1860. to 13.404 in 1870. Tiider 
iheati conditions unre-stricled suffrage produced 
extrsTSgauce, cofruplion tuid other incidents of 
bad 1,'ovt'rnnK'nt. Congress was petitione*! for 
relief, and by the act of Jiuie 11, 1878, represent- 
ative government was abolished, a population of 
177,000 left without a voter, and the govemraeirt 
vested, as originally under the act of July H, 
1790, in a board of commissioners. — WoM.*5 
Suffrage, The |K>litical doigms of the eighteenth 
century, that suffrage Is a natural rleht, 4ed to an 
early demand for its exteii.'.ion t»> woman. Con- 
dorcet publistied July ii, 1790, in Journal drte 
Soaietg de 1789, a plea for dttzenshlp of women. 
Tlic mnstitution of Xew Jers^-y, frameil in ITTti. 
permitteii all inhubilanls of certain qualilicalioas 
to vote, and an act to regulate elections under tt, 
passed in 1793, provided that "every vi>l«T *ha)I. 
openly, and in full view, deposit his or her bailut, 
which shall be a single written ticket containfaig 
the names of the person.'^ for whom he c»r nhe 
votes." This act wa.s re|H'aletl in 18U7. Agitation 
apain>t slavery in the United States pave pmmi- 
neiK « lo ilic dogma of "nniurnl rights," and small 
grtMips of persons before the close of the first half 
century demandi-d its universal application. The 
first woman's rights convention was held at Seneca 
Falls, N. T.. July 19, 1848. It based the clahns 
of woman on the declaniliou of indcixTuli m c , 
and demanded equal rights. The first national 
woman's rights convention was held at Worcester. 
M is-^.. Oct. 23, The attention of the En 

glish people was called lo the subject of woman 
sulbaee bjr an ardele in Uie " Westnlnsier 
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view" in 1881, and eflecUve demand for the en- 
franchiseraeot of womu dttm fram this time, 
1850-51. Its advocates arigiic tiitt it is « nattird 
right, and tkat •' ilic consent of the govtrticd"' is 
not " the governed property holders, nor the gov- 
aned votiag warn, nor the goveraod murriedawa," 
Int all the governed men tatA wonen; that taam- 
llon without rcpn-scniation ifi tjTaiiny; lliiit the 
voting of inaleK U no longer conditioned upon 
mflltaryflflrvice; tliat wcUHMlsMMrfeftgiMidiBn 
of the intarertt of snolker olMiU ttait oUieridaM 

■ A rriaepoiiMMbto IvdeMhoriaptlMBaMtlBattato 

•> •The coDBtitnti'W fBli>pi'-<l li> C illfMrtiiii In i-rpn-««ly 
dlffrani-lil«t< for iiifamotri" rrinn ■ lub' /zii nii iit <ir inih*«|Jiiro. 
priiilloii of public iiM>u< \ , 111. I iSin l.tii;, uinl wivv (bHt ht^'n 
bi- made If> I'Xrliuir from tbi ri^rtit of fuffrap' jxtj-ou* 
coiivict*-(l cif 111' mIkiv. -tjirrnl t riul(•^. 

« Thifl in the tf rm UM.U in Ihf coiutitution of Connt'Cti- 

<• The IcgiHlatupc may make the forfcilun- of the riglit of 
Nffrncf ■ putiUhiiifiit for t-riuir. 

• Ni> |K'n«in wiio luu> been diaiiODcnblj diKtuu|ted from 
Ui< MTvic of tho DnHad StitH liqiaUfliMl to vote or kold 
o(H(v ill Kadm*. 

' .*iiicc 1870 " the )«-{^Iattir<-niiiT cnnct lawncxclndlop frrxn 
the right of Ftiflrai^-, far a term not excecdiue ten jmx%," fur 
IhU rrimt- at any rUx^tion. 

• These criintw fon-vcr diMindtfy for ToUag. 

k "Under ihr law of ih<' atal^eraf thslhitlidfiMM^iin- 
kM rmtored tn civil ri^bt«/* 

I III any »tatt' nr tt frilaty 9t ttic United •—IBM It- 

etomi to civil ri^ta." 

i Ttie cnnMHationor Vends. Art. IV., 8<>c, lO, raakcB iael- 
|(lble for oSn pawms eonvtelad of embfuilsiiwm. or do- 
flileBtloa of iMldie tania. er brilwry, and aw p —ws the teg- 
lalaturi' to make tiMwertmcM panlatiaWe aa Monks; and by 
Art U., Sk. 1. frkmy diafrancbiiiea. 

k TbeoooBrttatkmat 19rwJciwr.Jkrt.1L.8ec1,«VS1fest 
"no paisan eoBTlcttd «i • crinwiAlch ooweKladsB Mb 
fkooi Mat * *ltiiai», ukM patdOMt orHSloMd l9 law to 
the tl«h« of aaftage, SImII eaHv the li^ of an etactor." 
TholaiMor «hralataaak»pHMaa«awleMd olihttAa- 
Isted crlSM laoonpetont as wtacans, sad If the cflns ia 
ystfaiy er wburiuiUon of psijaiy, a ysidon doss not ts- 
■eva ths iacoDipeiiidcy. 

t OhftaiMltilsiw "al mirk dtction,'" aa dn all eampt ofltera 
to gliaornrelTO money or otbrr Taloabie lUag Cor a vote, 
la both New York and Pfnn«yi«ania. 

■ Anjr person convici< d of tbinoffcOM "ahall. In addition 
to any (>rnallln« pmvidt d l>y lavr, be dr(irivr<l of theitght of 
•uflraH' nltwoliiti'ly for n trrtn of fonr y«'«r»."" 

a '• Any i-lnt ir who -1111111 rw» lvt" any cifl or n-v»iinl fur liin 
Vol**, in tin at. ilrinl<. iimiify, or olhorwiw. nhall mff. r i-iich 
puni!>liiric'iit n< th.' nh.ill ilinrt." 

• '•*«iibji i t tn Mith I xn j>!inti<i a* th<' Ict^idliirure rnay 
aiakt' " 

f '• Any fill tor » lici fcli. ill ri f civf ajiy cift or n vviinl fur hi* 
tiiTi ill ru> at. 'Irihk, iiioih t. or othiTwiw, shiill foff- i! lii" 
rt::lii i>> t-l i-t m dmt, and huilcr such oibor pwuillj' 8.« 
111.- liNv -!i II dmci.*' 

I •• t". til larr^'iiy." 

• • v I piT»ou who in nnder conviction of trr,-i»im. felony 
or brill, ry in uii rl- rtioii, hli.ill !>•■ (pi-rtilitli-il to voK- »(*(/<< 
#-. A r.intu.n- ■■ i( .M «t.of \V, V,i , .\rt IV.,S-c. 
I ) Til - I'lii.i--. " w hii. h ili-."bility rontii>ur>," tutH nut 
n<. i\.<l jiiii:< 111 int' 'iir • itimi m \Vw4 Virafnia, bat i« ooa- 
•triu-<i by <-\fi ;i"n '1111. rf» in mi mi ilnrtni/ inipri" r,n,'r.f 

• " Tl».'»e ciilm- ur. tn u-or), (. Ii.ny. aud II. ■ , r, , n 
faiA.' whirb <• rn> biciiu!--" <rliiii « whirh linolv' n i l..i:i.'r 
of nod) f ili«'hooil a" iiiav tiijnrlmialy alfi n tfar p<;l>:ii ailinin 
btntioii of Jii^iico hy ih.' iiiirryluctlow therein of fBlM>bo»<l 
ami frand. audi fnrip ry. i»-rjiiry, rabomatiOB of ptfjory, 
ar oooapincy to ptoenie tbe abtence of ■ wftnM." 



itself; and that woman needs a vote to adequately 
proteot and advance her inteivsta. Ita opponcnta 
reply, tliat the suffrage is not a natnrml riirht. that 
in all agea and cmintriea it has been condiii(*nt-d br 
qualitications of expediency; that repreMHtaiio© 
of tax-p^yii^ wemea iiraciicallr ckIbU; tkai tte 
f utercati of ae fhmfly and of the atatt ^IT be \m. 
prcscr\-ed by ( > intimiine llic division of I.-d" ir wliii-h 
hitherto has exempted women not only from mil- 
itaty service, but nwn the perfonnaiwa of poHt* 
leal duties; that the intonvts of wnmcii art- net 
so distinct from tho<>c of men as to inuiie their 
repramtaHoi as « elaas either neoeasary or cei^ 
dient; and that llielr infrresTs can bo ndcqinTdy 
protected without Uieir iiaving a vote. Tiw agita- 
tion Ima reaultod !■ the ttmllad and iMtatlvacB- 
fnuichisfment of w<niinn In certain Mnte«i. and for 
ci rtain purpo^e-s. lu 186ti the American equal 

ri^.'lits aasociatloB pmaeniad UMlInt petition e\-rr 
l^d before congivsafor woman ««uffiagp. In 1H6!$ 
the New England woman xuff rage aK<ux-inl inn wa» 
formed, and the first systematic effort begun fbr 
ni<>raoriali7Jag l^jblaturea and congress, oblaha- 
ing hearings befivfe these bodies, holding convcn- 
titins, puhlishinj; and di-^trihuting tnictsnnd di>ru- 
mcnts, and securing lectarcra. The agitation bad, 
hy 1970. aaauned such dfanenaioDs In M aes sr l ni- 
wtts, that ilic n puMican convention, held Oct 5, 
1870, admitted Luc)- Stone and Mary A. Ltrer- 
more aa regilariy acciedlled ddegataa. The Ma»- 
sachuKetl-s republican state ronvention of 1S71 in 
dorsed woman suffrage, and the ualiontU n-pub- 
: lican conventicns of 187t aad 1870 resolved that 
I the subject "sliotild Ik> trcattsl witli rp«ij>ertful 
coiwidemtion." The legislature of the territorj* 
of Wyoming, hy an act approved Dec 10. IW, 
grantcil the rightof suAvge to women. HmmBO 
right was cvtendwi to women In the tenltotycf 
Washington in 1888, and has long btvn fxmi'«ed 
by tbem ia tbe tenitoiy of L'tab. Woman suffrago 
ttmhed to aehool electloni baa at Tarfoua timea 
been confem d a.s follows; Women may vole at 
Ncbooi meetings in Kansas, Nebraska, 2«ew iiam|>- 
shire. Vermont. Dakota and Wyoming: M adiaol 
fill lions in Colontdoand Minne-vola; and for men 
j bera of school committeca in MasbacbusettK; at 
school maetfiiga Id MfcjhigMi and Kow Torik, If 
iliev arc tax payers; in Washinpton tcrriJnrA- if 
liiey are liable to taxation. Widows and utmwr- 
I rifd women ki Idaho may vote as to apecbl db* 
Trict tax«^, if tli»<y ln'ld faxnhfp property. In 
Oregon, widows havini; i liildren and La.xabie prop- 
erty may vofee at s<-hiHi| meetings. In Indiana. 
' ' Women, not married nor minors, who pay t:ixcs 
and are lusted as parents, guardians, or lieadii of 
families, may vote at school meetings. " In Ken- 
I tucky any wldte widow, having a child of acfaaol 
' ain>, is a quallfled sdiool voter: If she haa w drfM. 
Ii-ii isii tax p:i\ ' I . »lie may vote on iht- ciue«ii< n of 
t n xes. — The tirst European Icgifcbture to give tli* 
rieht of auffniKe to woman wm the hoiiae of kqrs 

iin the Isle (if Man. M lii< h paw-« d .nn ;ut api'rf»vi-l 
Jan. 5, 1881, to extend thi» privilege to womra 
havbig oertahi pcoperty qualttoatkiM. lie Brit 
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Ivli inirlinment, by an act approved Aiiir. 2, 1869, 
grautfU thu municipal franctiibe to wumen iu £n- 
gland and Wales; by an act approved June 8. 
1881, extended the niunieipal frnncliise in Scot- 
laiiii tu unmarried woniaii, and women not living 
in fomilies with their hu>bHndH; and by un net np- 
proved in 1870, extendetl the privilejre of voting 
for school boiirils to rate payers, including won>en. 
Prior to tlie jiii-Hsjige of tliese acts, women had, by 
the custom of London, and the custom of sonic 
other parts of England, certain rights of Ruffragc 
in municipal affairs. — A '•umiiKuy of the laws 
relaliog to suffrage, in the Ltominiou of Canada 
and in the principal countries of Europe, will bo 
found in till' li'ij.ks below, eiti d unil« r tlie title 
"In foreign slates." — See, on outlrugc : Mill's 
Bepmentatite Ooeernment, cbap. tIU.; Lieber's 
Cicil IJffrttf ttml St f f-Onrf^rninrul, chap. xvi. 
and app. i.; WooLsey's PtAitioil Seit nce. vol. i., 
pp. 2S9-908. and vol. U.. pp. 111. 112: Sumner's 
Thforif iiii'f Pitietke of KUtl!i>H», in " Princctun 
Review. ' March and July, 188<). On fUlTiage iu 
Ihc I'niltHl States: Poore'a Clfirter» and Conttttu- 
tion$; Bancroft's History of the Unitfil StaUf, pa*- 
lim; Ilildn'th's IlinUirti of the Uiiiteil Sttttr*. vol. 
Wt. pp. 881. 506; Frothingham's BiM of the R,- 
puHie. chap, i.; Cooke's Viivmia. pp. 2S2-^, 
Do Tocquevillc's Demoerarjf in Amerita, rol. i.. 
chaps, v., xiii.; Cooler's Otimtifutional hnr, eha|>. 
xiv., sees. 1. 2; Minor vs. Uapperutt, 21 Wul., 
ITO. 178: Sfaughter JImite Caae$, 16 Wal.. 86; V. S. 
vs. /.', ..., !)•.' r. S I?, p.. 214; Sj^hi-.r vs. y>'-</W 
of Jityut ration. 1 McArthur (D. C.) IQii. lu the 
territories: Piiore's Ckarten and OonttUvtiont ; 
JlriuWd Statutt* of U. Sees. 1859, \m). In 
Uic District of Columbia: Con»t. of l\ Art. I., 
Sec. 8; Stal. at Ijar^. On negro suffrage, 3*. A. 
Krr , vol, 12S. pp. 161. 22'». On disfranchi-iemeut 
for crime, Journal of S-ruil Sfo ncf for 1KH2. No. 
17, p. 71. On woman suffnige. Mill's Iteprtiu nlntirt 
Qoternmfnt, chap, viii., avn\ Suftjrrdon tf Women; 
Oondorcet's /*/«<» for ('ttuttiiifitfi of Womtn, Fort. 
Rev., vol. xiii , p. TIU; Jounui! of Sn-inf SrU uce, 
No. 10, p. 42; ^ivi^hvm' Libfrtjf, J^aiitif and Fra- 
Urniff/. c-li:ip. v.; Hobin.<an's Miamiehfitettt in the 
Woimni .S>ijl'i iii/>- Moitiiu nt, A. Rev., vol. 129. 
pp. 8U8, 418. and vol. 180, p. 16; Hepurt of Bureau 
Rlueathn, xzr., zxvf. In foreign stntcR : 
l)eaMHnbynes' /> « (oitufihifion-* f'uifjKi mif. _ 
Uluck'H ItirtiimMtirr de ( Adimnittrativn Fran^aine, 
AH. E'tHiont, an.l at end, AdminiDlratinn Vom- 
jhir-t; .Martin's S' <'»niin'» Year Ituxk. In 
Great Ikilain : \\ul|>ole's Th« Kltf(orii!e aud the 
ijflfidature. In Qermany: Report of Foreign Re- 
kifinn* of U, 8., 1877-8. p. 19fi. In Vni-Mu. tJ, ,n, 
p. 170. JA3ikS Faiiujanks CoLlIV. 

.SUMNER, Charles, was liorn at Boston, M»s« , 
Jan. 6, 1811, and dittl at W!i-.hington. I>. C. 
March 11. 1874. He was graduated at Ilur^-ard 
in 1880, studied law with Story, w hose decisions 
be afterward reported, was admitttHl to the bar in 
lH;i4, and was for the next time yi nrv a lectunL-r in 
tlie Harrardlaw school. I n l Kil-4o he was atMcnl 
17S VOL. ui. — 53 



in Euro|x', and on liis ret urn resumed prnclice. He 
hud always been uu auli slavery whig, but in 1848 
became a free aoiler; and a coalition of democrats 
and free-sollcrs, in IWl, sent him tf> tlie Tnited 
States senate, where he reniaincU uiiiil his<lealh. 
(Sic Massai iH sKTTs.) In Ibe araate, Sumner, 
Seward, Hale and Chase were at first the anti- 
slavery Iea«ier8, and among them Sumner was 
as pre-eminent for polished orator)' and r.ulieal 
independence of thought and speurh as Seward 
was for keen appreciation of popular fcettng. Hale 
for powers of sarcasm, or Chase for sound com- 
mon aenae. Southern leaden seem to have felt 
considerable contempt for the faixt tbree; but an 

iictivc li;itri <l \v a.^ ill \ i li>[i< il iiL':un--t Siiiiii k r. and 
n>sulteU in a brutal assault upon him in .May, 
(See Brookb. P. 8.) In 1860 he resumed his tent 
in the senate; and in .Inly. IWl. hebernnie chair- 
man of the conmiillee on foreign relations, lie 
waa now one of the national lettders of the domi- 
nant repuMiean party, and t(Mtk an miive part in 
uutisiavcry leiri-lalioii, in reconstruelion, iu the 
Impeachment of jiresident .lolinson, and In the 
prosecution of the Aluliama claims upon Great 
Britain. His assertion of the validity of indirect 
claims, made with his usual force of argument, 
made him for some time extremely unpopular In 
England. In Di-cember, 1870, he opposed and 
defeated president Grant's proji-* t for the annexa- 
tion of San Domingo (see that title); and in 1871, 
through the influence of the nilminisimtloa, he 
was ri-nioved fn-m the eliaii iii n hip of lii< com 
miltee, which was given to Simon Cunicrou, of 
Pennsylrania. The ostensible reason for this 
action. ofTered by the stale (1< i>artni( nt. was an al 
leged neglect of Sumner to lake action on treaties 
intrusted to him; but this was entirely disproved. 
Hi** n al o(Ti'ti>*e seems to !i:ivc Idfri Ilis eonliiiiiing 
pur|H>s4- to iiiaiutuin the eau>e of the negro raee, 
with little deference to party considenttions or to 
the dignity of jmrty leaders. — From this time he 
was an outspoken antagoni-l of the administration, 
his finest speeches bein:: made in February, 1873, 
on the government's side of arms during theFran- 
co-Qerman war, and in May, 1872, on the prcsl- 
dent s abuse of the a|>]>ointing power. In I)< eem- 
ber, 1874, he introduced a resolution to remove 
from the army register and flags the names of 
Iiaiiles with fellow-i'ilizens For this his slate 
legislature censured him by resolution, but the res- 
olutlon was reiiclnded before his death. (Bee abo 
.Vm.\f>tv, Civil RioiiTrt Bill.) — Se T.ester"s 
L^'eof SniHuer; XhxruXukti L^e of Humnfr; Pierce's 
3femafiai and Letter* of Ikmner; and Snmner'n 

Oriifi"iiM iirid ,s) (IW.IO). Sjit rrhfunnd Adilnrxt » 
08-'»ti). and complete Work* (1875), the Jii>t four 
voluines tncludlog the years 1846-^, and the lu-t 
eight the ycRrs 1860-«H. The most celebrate*! of 
his anti-slavery speeches are, ■'The Crime against 
Kansas " (4 : 187>, and " The Barbarism of Slavery" 
(5:1). Alxxaiidbb JooxavoM. 
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SWEDEN. 



gmPlBKB COVBT. dSn JvvKUXT.) 

SWEDEN. A kingdom situalcd in the north 
Ot Europe and In the east of the SeandiaaTlan 

peninsula, alxiut threi'-tiftli't of whidi it (k cupics. 
Its area is 444,814 isquaru kilonicti^, of which 
more thnn 37,000 are covered by lakes. The area 
of Norway (wh; Nouwat) Ih not comprised in 
these figures. The country is mountainous, but its 
mountains, situated mostly in the north, do not 
reach the height of thoee in Norway; the highest 
mountain in Sweden, Snlitelms, is only 6,:V43 
Swedish ftft above tJic st-n level. In Norway more 
tlian half the country ia 2,000 feet h^h, while not 
more than one4welf th part of Swedish sott roaches 
this elevation; nearly one third, espitially in the 
south, dues not exceed 300 feet. — The population, 
wfaieh is of the ficaadinaytan race, except about 
in, wo Finns. 6,000 I.ai.ps and 1,100 Jews, was 
4,204.177 in 1872; on I>ec. SI, IbM), the popula- 
tion was 4,065,668. In 1867 the total population 
was 4,19."), (5S1 ; S.fl73.H*>H inhubiiants (H7 ")1 per 
cent.) living in thetouniry, and 521,853(12.40 \k-t 
cent.) in the city. — I. ChnntiMten. Four funda 
mental laws account for the present poMiii al eon- 
hifitution of Swetlcn: the law coneerninj; the form 
of government {regming^formeu) dated June 6. 
1800; the law on representation {nkKdaya^trdnin- 
ffen), .June 22, 1806; the order of succession (»ue- 
ef*non« ordningtn), Sept. 28. 1810; and the law on 
the liberty of the press (trj/el^tikeU-firordningt n), 
July 16, 1819. The vnion with Norway is reu:u 
lated by the act of union {rikt ukteu), Aug. 6, 1815. 
—The government is a limited monarchy, hered- 
itary is tlM afnatie line. The liin|t go ve rns alone, 
on condition of ronsnltin? on all nlTairs, before ar- 
riving at a decision, his respunsthle ministers, 
(sCsffli>&f, counselor of state) whom he chooses freely 
among Swedt-s by birth, nicinbi rs of tlic cvunirfl- 
ical church, and whom he replacc^i whenever he 
sees fit; tbns they are Justly oonstderetl to hav« 
his confidence s<) lone as they arc relained in ofTifi'. 
The council of ministers is comp«)s<'d of t« n nu m- 
hers, seven of whom are heads of de|uirtin*'nt.s i 
(with the department!* of justice and foreign tilTaini 
is connected the title of ministers of slate; next in 
titlf come the ministers of war, of the navy, of the 
interior, of ecclesisetical affairs and of finance); 
three members of the council, without portfolios, 
have only a < . n^ul' i' i vc vole. The king Can not 
decide any ullair on which the council must be 
beard, unless in presence of three minisiers at 
least, besides theon« who n-ports the affairorralN 
attention to the matter. The entire council must 
beprmeat wlien important questions are discussed. 
.\ protficnl or rtfofii nf all the rjuesfions brought 
hetore the council is drawn up. The members 
pre s e nt arc obliged to express and give the reason 
for their opinions in fht? prottx-ol: and th<"y arc 
resptjnsible for their opinions. Slumld llie d< ci- • 
•ion of the king happen to U- contrary to the fun- j 
damental law of the kingdom, the ministci* are 1 



obliged to protest. Should a minister not give* 
contrary opinion in the protocol, he becomes ia> 
sponsible for tin dedskm taken. On tho oHht 

hanrl, no royal ordinance Is binding unlfvs coun- 
tersigned by the minister whom it coacurns. The 
minister who refuses to eoonterslgn. Iqr this fsd 
alon<', lays down his jiortfoiio. retaining his salary. 
He can nut resume ofHco until after the chamben 
have e.taaitnod and appruvtMl his conduct. The 
ministers are responsible for their advice or their 
silence; in no case can they make a di-cision; this 
always belongs to tho king. The Swedish con- 
stitiilion does not, as we see, admit of a govern- 
ment by ministers in the modem sense. The royal 
authority is exercised, in foreign ufTairH. by hi* 
supreme direction of chief questions of diplomacy, 
and by his right of concluding treaties or alliances^ 
and of declaring war or peac*'. The king can con- 
clude trutiies or alliances after having heard the 
advice, on the subject, of the minister of state and 
of foreiirn afTair^, ati'l nf an^ilier tnenibi r of tli»' 
council huuuuuned lor this iiur{>oso. Fur war or 
peace ha must assemble the whole council, explain 
the reasons and circiini<*tanc("^. and ask the opin- 
ions of all the ministers, which they give, each «xie 
se|)arately, and which is emlKMliiHi in the protocol, 
on their responsibility. The kiniral< m- < m ni ikc 
u decision; but no la.x can l>e laid or loan made 
without the consent of the diet. There is. it is 
true, a sum set aside for the requirements of war; 
but the king can dispose of it only after a spedsl 
meeting of the diet. Besides, the army and navy 
of Norway can not be employed in aggressive 
warfare except with consent of the storthing. The 
king governs in the interior by oftU ials who derive 
all their authority from him, but whose salaries 
depend upon tiae diet. He has leglriBtSTe power: 
the general rule is, that the king and the dirt to- 
gether enact the laws, obaerving certain lurms 
in enacting them. The king has Jodieial power. 
From time imnieinnrfal he has been the jiidu'e of 
all; but his right of judging is transferred to hi> su- 
preme tribunal. Tlie king has the right of pardon, 
but only after having heard his trilmnal d«ies he 
de( ide the ca.M.' in a council of ministers, lie can 
not dispense any one from the law, unless in ca.<*« 
fixed l»y the law itself. If the king leavi* the 
kin.iT'loin to go to a war, or if he visits provincei 
distant frf»m the centre, or visits N(»rway, he must 
ap|)oint three of his ministers, presided over by a 
prince of the royal house or by another miater, 
to transact the business with which be intlUSlS 
them. Under such circumstances, the king re- 
serves to himself certain affairs, and themon 
takes one or more of his niiin'*t< rs with biin. Hut 
if he travels outside the kingdom, he can not ex- 
erdse his authority while abroad. In such esse, 
and also In that of f-ii kne^s, jxnver is in'rnsffd to 
the prince nearest the throne, if he has r> a< lied 
the legal age. or if there la no such person, to a 
government (t1 /'if< • im, composed of the ten mta* 
inters of Sweden and tla- ten ministers of Norway. 
If this state of affairs does not cease witiiin s ytM, 
the fiiet is sununoned. and takes auoli BMOMMSss 
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It finds neoenary. — The rapreaentatioo of tbe na- 
tion, since the law of Jtme 22. 1M6. rests not as 
formerly on the (Iivisii>n of (lie iKitimi into f>>iir 
orders, but on election only. Two chambeni, hav- 
ing equal MiUtoflty, eompoae the dfet The mem- 
Ihts of the first chnniUor -in- di c t« <I for nine yr'ar? 
bjr the landtUngen (species of provincial awem- 
bNee) sod hjr the tkid»f^lhniaMgt{mvaMpil eoun- 
|iclor<) of fificH \vlii( li do not sit In \\\v htiitlxting. 
A menilMT ib elecU'd bv 3(>,UUU inliabitants. Can- 
didates are dlglble, without reference to place of 
domirilo. who have completed their thirty-fifth 
year, aiul who own or have owne<l for at least 
three year» before the elfction, immovable prop- 
erty, estimiite<l for taxation at W.OOt) rixdalers. or 
such an bavf, dtirin!! tlie xume k-n:;lh of time, |mid 
taxes on at leuHt 4. (MM) rixdnlcrs of nn annual in- 
come, cither from their capital or tiieir labor. If. 
after the clerlion, a member of the diet finds hiN 
fortune insutticicnt to rentier him olijiMf, lie is 
obliged to resign. Members of the firttt chamber 
receive no nlarj. Members of the second cham- 
In r arc elected fof three years, n memlM r for enrh 
juriMiiciion {domtaga) of the country, if the pop- 
ulation does not exceed 40,000 (If ft does. It Is di- 
vided into two diMriet"!^ ; one member for cvrrv 
lU.UUO inhabitants in thecitii*>«, thoHe liavin>.' levs 
than 10,000 being grouped Into electoml dliitrirt.H 
of nt least C.O(»t> iiihahitnnls. and at iiio>*t 12.0(K). 
In cities fKipulous enough to s< iid one or more 
members to the diet, the election is din ct; fa the 
others and in the country, it is of twotleirrees. un- 
Ims the electors themselves diri«le by a vote to 
make the election dirwt. No man is a voter for 
nod eligible to the second chamber except in the 
commune where he is domicflcd ; whoever pns- 
sejweH. in his own right or in umifnift, immovable 
pmperty in the country or the city, asyessed for 
taxation pun>os«s at 1,000 rlxdalers at least. Is eH- 
gible. or n nt- fur lifr. nr f ir five years nt 

leaiit, an agricultural holding valued for taxation 
purpose* at 6.000 rlxdalers at least, or who pays 
taxes on a yearly inronie of at b :i-t ^00 ! il. is. 
To be eligible to the sicond chamber a caniii«late 
must have completed his twenty-fifth year, and 

have pos^('s»( d for at least one xpat the risibt of 
clerlion in tiie fi>nin»une or in one of the <-oin 
munrs in whieb be is a camlidi.tc The memU rs 
of the second chamber re<i ivi a sjdary of 12.0(H) 
rixdttlers p« r year. If a int n>bvr resigns after 
huviiig s4 r\ t'd sorni- time, bi^ suee»'ss«>r Is eleete<l 
only to fill the unexpired |Hiri of the term; eothat 
every three years tliere are general elertlons for 
IhcHcrond chaml»er. — Tin- ordinary M-ssj. .n of the 
diet begins each year on Jan. 15, and can not l>e 
dlssdv^. withnat its consent, before the expira- 
tion of four months. The kin.r. Iiowcmt. may 
exercise his right of calling m-w ekiciiuns to one 
of the two cluKmbers, or to both siroultaneouKly. 
The kin;; may rail and adjourn an e\fm s. s^jon 
of the diet at his pleasure; such a diet can evam- 
inoonly the questions which it was summoned to 
con'»iiler. Th'- i>r> »idf»nts of Itoth ehnmlMTs are 
Jippoioled by the king, iso deliberation is had, 



I and no reaolatlon taken in presence of the king. 
The mfttlsterB may be members of the diet: those 

who are not meml>ers hnvr llie ri^bt of being ptes- 
cnt in both chambers and taking part in delibera- 
tions, but without a vote. The initiative fR the 
diet lielongs in part to the king, who makes propo- 
sitions to the two chambers, and in part to the 
deputies, whose motions must be made within ten 
days after the o]>eiiii!<j; of tlu- diet, unless as to 
question.-* coiHcniing eou^^tilutional changes, or 
those caused by facts which have arisen during 
the session. — Business is pn>pared by comitnitees, 

iwho give Ihi ir views to the cbamlKrs. There are 
Ave permanent commitlees. which are formed at 
the oiH-ning of each onlinarj' diet : 1, the commit- 
tee on the con.slltution, for all qiu-stionsof change 
in tlic constitution — thi^ committee examines the 
reports of the council of ministers, and gives its 
opinions on them ; 2. the committee on finance 
[.lint X- lit ski lit), which examines the public revenues 
and expenditures; 8, the committee on taxation, 
which proposes new taxes, and calculates the In- 
I'onie Ihi n from ; 4, the bank ct ■iiuniltrc if^nJc- 
utifjcijlt), which inspects the royal bunk and directs 
its administration: 5, the committee on legislation 
ilail iitAott). wbicli gives tts opinion on everything 
relating to civil, criminal and eccli*siaKticul law. 
Special committees, for the discussion of questions 
connefte*! with the permauenf commifte<<«, may 
also be formed, if the diet thinks necvs<<ary. Fi- 
nally, if • question ari.se<4 out.s!de the Jurisdiction 
of the permanent committees, a special committee 
(txOfiVlifit-uMcon) is appoinii-<l. The permanent 
an«l special committi . - im appointeil half by one 
I and half by the other chuinber. Special mention 
[ must be made of the so-called secret committee 
{hi i,)l{r;ii-iiti'h)tt), which is appointed by the two 

icbain)N'r!4 at the request of the king, for the pur- 
pose of giving its advice to the king himself on 
such (jtiestiohs ;is it AvM ]ilr:i^( liiin to proiv>«e. — 

ilf the two chaml)crs agree in a decision, it be- 
cornea the deehdon of the diet. If they are op- 
post*d in opinion, it ts for the competent commit- 
tee to endeavor to bring thcnt to an agreement ; 
should it not succeed, the question Is adjourned 

till nnolher session. If, however, this question 
(oncerns the taxes, public expenditure, or the 
bank, the two i hanibers vole separately, and the 
opinion which has the majority of vote*, without 
reL'anl to the chambers, Ixromes the deci.siou of 
the diet. In case of nece!««ity, the diet elects the 
king, the successor to the throne, or the regent. 
Together with the king, it frames the laws, votes 
the taxes, fixes the bmLM't, and escrciscs control 
over the government and its olBdals, through the 
age ncy of Its procurator general {JvtHHe-omhHdt- 
miih) dieted liii'b ye:ir forty eight electors 
chosen for this purpo!»e, twenty-four by each cham- 
ber. It is the duty of this procurator general of 
the diet to sice that the laws an- fiiitliftdly exi ctifed 
by nil functionaries; he hus acces-s to all tribunals, 
and central administrative bureaus; he may have 
all nn-ords or re|>orts brMH^dit to him; he publishes 
each year a geuerul statement, which is printed. — 
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It has l>pen staf( d that the committee on the con 
stitutioD is obliged to report on the action of the 
mtnlDten; if it accuses any one of them of neg- 

lii^i'nco or incapacity, it informs tlic kiiitr of its 
de&ire to see such minister removed; or if it dis- 
covers an Illegal act or a violation of the con- 
stitutinn conimittcii by a minislcr, it orders the 
prociinilor j^i ncral of the diet to summon tlmt 
minister before the court (^f tlic kingdom (rflw- 
rSt(), a tribunal appointed in advanci' for eases of 
tliis Icind. — Tlic adininistraiiou of financial af- 
fairs is controlled by the diet through deputy 
directors and deputy controllers appointed in the 
two chambers on the oeotsion of each diet. The 
diet, its committees and its memlx-rs, are inviola- 
ble. No deputy c^m be bn>ught to justice or de- 
prived of his liberty for any of his acts, or for any 
of his words (luriiii,' the st s,-.i( iii, utdt-ss ilic cham- 
ber of which he is a member gives its couscut by 
flve-eixtlis of its votes. — Two special establish- 
ments are entirely undc r the mana^rcment of the 
diet; the national bank {riktibaitk), and the ofliec of 
the public debt (rik$gdlilh»Uoi^. The banlc is 
mana"j»'d by seven di'le<ral<s of the diet, elected 
at each se«vsion. The ulllee of the public <lcbt is 
an in8titiiiir>n altogetlier peculiar to SweiU-n. It 
dates, with its present organization, from ITHW. 
Gu!;tavu8 III. had allowed the public delit to in- 
crease; the diet, after it had n'gainetl Mtmethinj^ 
of the power which it wielded under the preceding 
reign, claimed this branch of the financial manage- 
ment. The duties of the olllce of the |iul>Iic debt 
since 1800 are, to see to the payment of the debt, 
with the taxes set a«de for this puriMwe, to the 
expendittirrs and necessary loann made on tlir 
credit uf the debt. Its revenues are : the contri- 
bution called attmdnna beeittning, the stamps on 
newspapers and playinj; car<ls, a ]>art of the profit 
of the liank, etc. It is ueeillcss to say that this 
financial adminhitration of the diet greatly Iwm- 
ycrs that of tlie minister of finance, and that con- 
tiuuid elTorls are matte to re<-oiu ile llu-m. — Kvery 
three years the diet ap|>oints six members, dfattin- 
ginslud for their knowledge and enlight' imicnt , to 
watch over the-^ibcrty of the press, t<»geiher with 
the procurator u< ii. rai. tlu ir president. These 
delegates, of whom two besides the procurator 
general must lie jurists, an» electinl by Iwdlot by 
twi iiiy four electors ehoscu by each of the elunn- 
bcrs from its own body, twelve from each. If an 
author or a publisher sends them a manuscript, 
a-kinir wln tlicr the publication of this wriiifiL' 
would cause any prosecution, tlie procurator gen- 
eral of the diet, and at least three delegates, of 
^vlioni iiiic is a jurist, nnist ;rivc tln ir ('i>inion in 
writing. If they declare that the work may be 
printed, the aothor and the printer are free fmm 
all ri-s|>, .!i-iMlii\ , if f ills nii tlic deleixatcs entirely. 
— C'ouunuual ]il>crlit», l<irmerly v< rv C'lnsitlerable 
in Sweden, have become wenkene<l during recent 
centuries, especially outside the cities, to the ad- 
vantage of centrali/ntion ; but tlicy have never 
become extinct. They arc rt trulaled at present 
bjr the royal ordinance of IS&i, the dUef provlBloiu 



of which are as follows: Parish HfTairs. in which 
every tax-paying Swedish subject (except Ihuee 
of the lowest grade) of good moral character has 
a voice, are of two kinds: those rel.iiin^ to the 
church and its property, acbools, and the salaries 
of the dergy and sdioolmaster, are managed by 
the clmrch asvenihly {kyrhtHtainnuA. comjtos^-d of 
all inhabitants having the right of suffrage aud 
farionging to the Swedish church. Tlie pastor |» 
jm'sident. All other affairs are mnnnire*! by flic 
ciimmunal iwsembly {k'luununiil-ttdmmt), which 
choo-ses its own president, or by mtmlcipal dele- 
gates. Both coimcils can levy taxes for objects 
which concern them. The church as»en»bly lian 
two delegates, the council of the church and 
the council of the school {kjfrkomd tkoirad), elect- 
ed for four years. The communal assembly sp- 
poiiits (I roiiunuiial jury (koMiuiiiiol tiniuwi) i»f 
from lha'e to eleven members, whk:h exerdtes- 
executive power in its name, manages the com- 
munal property, the incnme and eX{K-nditur»-s. 
The communal assembly uuty delegate ita right 
to the ktmmutut^uHmdktiffe. that is to say, to the- 
menjb<.>rs of the communal jury, iind to .i jiuml» r 
three times im great of pcrbons si)ft ially electi-d 
for four years, % the assembly alone, whldicaa 
not, however, without consent of the kiiiir, convey 
proiwrty or issue loans redtrmaMe in more llian 
two years. Eveiy city {»tad) forms a conimttOeof 
itself, its communal assembly takes the name of 
communal house (aUmdn radstuga). In every city 
w ith more than 8,000 inhabitants the right of de 
cision iK'longs to delegates of the city {/OadrfuU- 
mAktiijt ), who are elected by the asscmbTy of the 
( onunuiial house for four years, ii, the iiumlH-r of 
from twenty to sixty, according to the population. 
The executive authority in each riiy. in the name- 
of the c<mmume and tin' sisitr. i^ tlie uiairi^f rate 
(that is to say, a burgomaster, selecti'd by the king 
from a list of three candidates chosen by the dty. 
and councilors chosen by the city,) The com- 
munal pro|)erty and finances are manage«l by a 
chaniljer of finance {drBMUcammnr*) which ap- 
|>oinls the deli L'afes or the members of the city 
council. — The most n ui.irkalile of new com 
munal institutions which re\ives under other 
furms an institution fallen into disuse for about 
two peuenitions, is the laniMiny, a sort of geuenU 
council. In the terms of the royal onlinance of 
3Iarch 21, 1862. every /d» is to liavc a landtti»f 
composed of twenty members at least, delegated 

1)y llie ( ities {ii(iiihr). \\\ the liiiradttOiA the f/^ft- 

laga (jilaccs inferior to cities) comprised in the iia. 
Ilowever. tlie cities having more than SS.OOO ia- 

liabitanis. Storkliolm ami (irit. h. .tL'. arr not In- 
cluded. The laiidttiHg examines nud dcxrides tlie 
communal affain of the lAn rehtive to geneial 

administnition, agriculture, ways of communica 
tion, public health, t^lucation, public onit r, etc. 
It meet.s in reg\dar sessions every year, In the 
month of S< pti rnUer. for l iirlit days, exrhiding 
holidays: but it may hold extraordinary' si-!»ion* 
of its own motion or by order of the king. The 
presidents are appointed by the Ung; its d«lilcr> 
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atiou^ arc public; the initiativo bdnngps both to the 
ruyal power and to every tueniberuf ihc la ndniing. 
The liHubhi^nff, or pivfcct of the Un. Msbts 
and tnki"< unrt in the tlclilM nilion^ Thi' In iiftMinrf 
luiH the authority to tlx, accordiug to a hiulstct 
agreed upno. the taxes or necessary loans. But 
ft must have the myal npprovjil for <'\pcii<liturcs 
fnvolving laxnlion fur luoro than ti\c yeai-;^, or 
loans payahU' at a tinu- loiiirrr than fivf yeurs, or 
for the alienution of the domains. — Tlie n-hitiou 
ettablWunl U-twi-on the various coimnunal author- 
ities ami the myal jviwcr Ihmk h ihnugh a cer- 
tain number of their n»olutions, to be valid, must 
obtain the conocnt of the kinsr or of hfn repmrat' 
alive*, a consi-nt « hii Ii lif n fu-i d. coiunuinal 
liberties at leujit can suffer uu prejudice, it bi'ing 
Impossible to make any ]>mvi8ions to their preju- 
dice. The royal aulhorily in ea>-e r in] lairits are 
preferred to the liiug, muy auuul, admiuiMtratively, 
communal decisions if they Tfolate any private 
riulit Thi^ new insiitutinn of t lie /.»/<>/.•<//;/// has 
{ktIuiiw not iK-en in oiH'rution long enou^jhyet to 
be Judged accurntelr. It is probable, however, that 

it afftirds nn el1i( imt inli-rincdiary between tin- 
-centnd iM)wer and tiie local auilHiriiie". — II. Fi i 
IMHOSS. Eacli diet frameH tlie budget «>f n < cipl.s ' 
and expenditures for the followitur yetir. The ex- 
p«'ndiluu'?< are ordinary or exiraortlinary, a divi.s- 
jon which is not expre-vd in the law rcpulatins 
the formofgovemnK-nt, but which wiim established 
by the force of thinsp*. and has Ixi'd practiced ' 
since 1841. The ordinary expenditures are inehnl 
€d imder nine principal beads : the civil list, the i 
seven ministerial departments, the prasions, and | 
then tind U-f. — Tin- fi'llowini: is a ( imiparisnn ' 
between the budgets of Ibtid and lb41 : Civil li.«it, | 
In 1841, 1.079.550 rixdaiersrikxmynt (royal mint). 
(fi.T per cent, of all tin- ex]>enditure): in 1W9. ' 
l,4n,(MX>r. (8.7 percent.); increaoe since 1841. 81 
per cent. Justice, l,Q84,8il5 r. (6.4 per cent.); 
5 :i'i4.ia0 r (« iv reent.); 10 7 per cent Foreign 
affuirx. 3JJ."^.47.'> r. (J. 1 |M-r cent.); 4.">:.».")0 r. (1.1 
per cent); 8J p«r cent. War. 6. 159.705 r. (38.3 p< r 
c<'nt,); 9.r)-»s o<M» r. C.M 9 i>er <'.-ni. >; .54 iv r cent. 
Navy. 1.997,1 i.'> r. il'iM per cent.); 8.9«;{,H(H» r. 
O0.Sper cent.); 9t< ikt cent. Inlerior, 1,2«M..5.)0 
r. (7.8 per cent.); 9.<»«J.5t)0 r. (21 iH-rcent.); 53.7 
per cent. Finances. 2.071.155 r. (12.8 jmt cent.) ; 
«,:ri9.2tXt r. (1(5 « per eenl.i : 2<t 7 jh t cent. Puli 
Uc worship, 1.4»<8.820 r. (9.2 p(>r cent.); 4,714.700 
r. (12.8 percent.): J0.7 per cent. Pensions and 
retired list. fis'> our. r. (4 2 percent.); 1 
r. (8.4 per cent.); 98 {mt cent. Ttt Mtm up; iu 
1841. 18.114.820 rikMlalen riksm^-nt ; in 1880. 
;is 2(V\ti:il r : ii-< r. .i-. . i:tT i>i r c nt. Th<- riks- 
daler rik.suiynt is Morth 1 fmnc 429 nv. for lliere 
are 100 4iv in the Hksdaler, and a franc is worth 
70 ore. (The rik*dal. r is valnr.l at 1 fr. 41 V) 
The coasidtndde increase of e.xiK miiiun for 
justice is explained, not by the nimd>er of crimes I 
an«l misdemeanor'*, but by tin- t r> < tion of priMUis | 
of u new sy'.ii ni It will be rciuark<tl aNoihat one 
of the principal items of increase was for public i 
iiMtnictioo. The iocn'ase of expcndilurca touch- | 



inLT finance'; and the |K»s(al service is explained by 
the iucrea.so of commercial activity, which also 
naturally figures among the source* of income. 

Tlie diet of IM.jO mnrk«>d one of the stages of thia 
trantifurmation by increasing the salaries of offl- 
cbla ; the budftet of ordinary exiwnditurea ^raa 

inerea.'sed that y. :ir fr .m 19.815.8.S0 to 25,. W , '•,00 
rikitdalers riksniyul. that is to .>*ay, 32 per cent. 
— Eltraordinary cxpindiiures are voie«l for one 
year, and must In- paid partly by the (illice of the 
state, and partly by the otlice of the public debt 
{rik*ij(ViUkoittor). In 1809 the first had to pay 
5.406,371 riksdalers riksmyut for the artillery 
service and the railroads; the .seconil. 1,187.999 
r. for roado. (•.in iN. etc. All the expenditures for 
Mm amounted, therefore, to 45.006,990 r. Two 
special crwlits in view of unforeseen expendi- 
tures slii.uld al-ii lie int iilinned; Ili(.' Mist of which 
can only be employed iu case uf war, the second 
may be used for other pressing needs. The pub- 
lir revenues, for the greater part, are paid to the 
otlice of the slule. There is the ordinary income, 
whfch combines several varieties of andent land 
lax. eviinialed, in 18«9. at 4 «!>:? 800 r.; crown 
tilhe-s. that is to say, (hat jmrl of the tilhes which, 
at the time of lite n formation, was reserved to 
the crown, and which now nmount.s to 1, ({84.200 
r. ; the |>oll tax. a |N-rsonal tax w hich has bii-ome 
insignificant, (JOO.tKK) r. ; and the farming of royal 
domains. 410.000 r. Many of the ordinary taxes 
have been abolished in n«eent years, but the protl- 
iii !• of those which remain (most of them are 
paid in kind) are increased by a more exact 
estimate of prices. The ordinary revenues in- 
creaseil notably in 1H^59. since lii.it was the tSrst 
year in which they included the product of the 
raiinMid traffic. 8,400,000 r., so that the sum 
inial ,,f receipts was 15,280,720 r. — Extraor^ 
dinary resources conhi.st in taxi's voteil by the 
diet each year: 1, the custfims, which produced, 
in 18fil. 14 >*57..V)8 r . an.l in is7t. in.lHt.fi01 r. 
2, the tax on ihc UKUiiifactuie of spirits; in 18(11. 
s (io > (•,♦!!» r . and in 1871. 11.719.493 r. ; this lax 
lias becunie ini]M»rtant oidy t>ince the diet of 1854 
piovideil that this nianufactun- should i»ay More 
on a measure vMi-\\ kiinrnt, and the diet of 1857 
raiseil this figure to 60 orr. 8, the postal service, 
the pTXHiuce of which (serving siini>ly to maintain 
•md extend ii I u ,^. in 18t51. 1.075.440 r.; in 1871. 
2,271.306 r. 4. stumps; hi 1861, l.o51,408r.; and 
in 1870. 1,847.218 r. The whole annount oi ez- 
tiuordinnrv n-ci ipis wa-. in 1^141, 7,<)0fi.."»00 r.; in 
1809. 26.350.0<H)r.; in 1872, ab«>ut 49.400,000 r.. 
including Iheommunal Inxi'ttimSnna-ttrfUninff)', 
in 1S71. 2,'"S7 loo r. was p.iid !■ • the , .Hii of tlie 
public debt. ThiM oilic e Inis to nieel the public 
debt with this and its other rrsourres. under the 
direction, (oniro! aisd ndininisf ration of ihc diet 
The liudget of 1S74 reached 0(),«KNi,()lM) rik-daler» 
of ordinary and extraordinary i X|m nditnre-. — . 
Till 1'^.54 Sweden hail only an insi;:niticaiit lU lit; 
lull in that M ar tiie di> t dc« iiU d that railnmds 
sliouUl tM> built by ill' ■ '< and the neces-.ary cap- 
ital be obtained by luuus. The years imuediatdy 
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following gave rcceipls sufflcieotly good to redeem 
A nttmber of then Iomm ; but at tbe cod of 1867 

there were 91.14^,2!{5 r. of Swedish bonds; lo 
which, iu l^, a fonign li»au of Ib.OOO.UtiO riks- 
dalen was added. [Tlie national income at pre»- 
cnt (18S;^) Is dt rivfd. tf) the extent <.f oik- third, 
from direct taxes uinl luitinmil |iropei i\ , including 
ndlwaya; and the re>t, maitily fniiu iiulin ( t tuxu- 
tloD. customs and e\('i^e dulien, and an impost on 
apiritft. The Hources of revenue and branches of 
•spendUimof the kingdom for the year 188:i^-3 
were established as foUowa, in the budget estt- 
mates pam-d in the a c a aio n 6i 1888 by the diet: 

Kn.>nrr. 

Domains, mttway, land taxM. etc...... -jD.y.io.ooo 

Ca>uiia« i;7.acu.iii)i» 

FM 5,I0I>.«» 

stamps 8.000.000 

Impcwt on I'plrlti'. «fr ir.ft70.<«ili> 

Impoet oti ilKiiiiK- 4,l<il).lO> 

mnntX of the owtc bank i r.^ t i o> 

■ " •i.rs'.i 



TMalRmiM.............................~..n|7l9,U9' 

nninrAM tif Jb^endUim for laaa-a. 

CMlnarr: 

Rovnl' houM bold l..',T«(Tnn 

Jnnticf ... a.rv! 

F»»r«-iKU affairs r.i J.NK) 

Armv. I7,3l>ri.iu) 

N**T 6^&.Utt) 

Inlerior 4JIMjm 

MatMUm and coekilaiikal aflUn 10.f a«,U1 

~ i»jm.ooo 

«.«o.<ioo 



Sattaonlliiafjr... ....... .......... ............... 

Sxpenditun* tbrongb tbe itkagUdikontor: 

Pavlnsnf )<Mi» 0.»».lX{ 

MiiolliiiiMma mjBOO 



OUTl<tl to 11 >atin<; ('ii|>ital.. .................... 

Total oxiHmlitiir.- Tm.T-IH,137 

— The expenditure for the army, church, and for 
certain civi] offlceii. is in part defrayed out of the 
rcvi iiu"' 'if laiiiii t! rotates bi'lonirinir to the cnnvn, 
uud (he uniouat^ do not apiH'«r iu tiie l>udget esti- 
mates. To the exp«nditurc for forei^ai affaira Nor- 
way coiitriliuifs iiiinually 80-4, Tim> kruuer. a sum 
not entered in tlie eistimalCH. The cxpensi.s for 
public iiutrucUon are In great part defrayed by 
the parishes and the provincial a-HM niblics (land- 
stinff).— To the rikfgdliliikuiitor. the supervision of 
which is excUisivcly e.verei-cd by the diet, belongs 
the administration of the public debt— exduaively 
inctirred for the constniction of railwaya— and 
the rijrht to contract unv 1 mus which the diet 
may vote. — On Jan. 1. Ibiii, tbe public liabilities 
of the idii|(dom were as foUowa* according to re- 
ports laid before the diet: 
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BaOwtrloan of ISns, at 4Si per cent l.i.<M:>,«V> 

I!***, at 4 '4 •' H.-.'r<».l8S 

" " K^^.l. at t'4 " l.>*f.',HVi 

" " !it 4'4 " t".H..;}.<n.» 

" " vm. (15 a". .r;j 4.,T 

" lH»i«. atS " 2" ' •:>,' .Ti 

lK;0.at6 •* H.l.».7<10 

*• •« \9S9, at 4 ............. JM6».!«u 

" IMTO. at 44 W.WB.ain 

" " 1««rrt, at 4)^ " v., •.!'».;■>* 

" IMTH. nt 1 ■' l*"., .':v,'.i««i 

tjofiiwleil obi Iga! Kill"' re[*«yable by Ni'V 1. l"^',. 

Toul 



Id ISbO^l a further loan of $32,000,000 wa» 
iaaued at 4 per cent., mainly to redeem ptrriooa 

issues bcnrin? hiehcr mtcs nf iuti nsi. All the 
loans are jiaid off gradually by tiicuus of biukiog 
funds.— F. H.] A. OBOfraoT. 

— TTI, Rilii/i'iii. Rilit:ious liberty has Utrn, till 
\\itliin Kiinl years, ciiiinly unknown in 8we- 
cl*u. Two laws of gave, in thia rrgaid. 

\cry inctmjplele t>iitisfaciion to public ^cutiuienl. 
The followlug is, according lo the terms of ihi*^ 
new legislation, the actual condition of dis«eot- 
ing Chrislians living iu Sweden. Dim>Dters, 
wlio wi-.il to meet and form a religious sssucis- 
lion in a given place, must {tteaent a request 
to the kinjer, in order to obtain the necessar}- per- 
mission for 1 III- fxcii Im- of tlifir n liirioii K\ > ry 
authorized astiociuituu must chuox- a head, and 
have Its choice approved by the cMl authority of 
the place. The ch-t t<-d head mu>-t furnish all in- 
formation demanded of him by the government 
rdative to lus coreligionists. Ko rd^ous order 
is pt rniittrd. AsMiciHtion9 «>r r<'1i;rioii> n.mjnuni- 
ties can not, unless by spetrial authorizatiitu of the 
king, own real estate, except for churches and 
cemeteries. Celcbraiion of nuxed inarri.-iires be- 
longs to the cleriry of thcSwedi-ii church. Legit- 
itnale children iKtrn of disM-nting {larents luay be 
freely educaleil in the doctrines professed by their 
parents. In case of a mixed marriage, if the 
father belongs to the national church, the chil- 
dren must lie educated in tbe Evangelical doc- 
trine. If the father is a diaaident. the agnN^mrtit 
written at tlic time of tnarrla^ nuisi h. followed, 
or. in default of agreement, the father is at com- 
plete liljcrty to educate his diildren in the dbaent- 
iiig coinuiunity. Itiit benust infonn the pastor 
of the parish of his determination, and undergo 
the renxmstrancea erf this pastor, togetlier wUk 
tlio'.e of the chaptrr. Pwrdi ii ]ia-i an aichbishop, 
at L'ps4ila, and eleven bi>hops, who are app«>iuled 
by the king from a list of candidalea drawn up 
by the cicriry. The pastors of cilit-s nn' aKoujv 
|H)intcd by the king. The ministers of rijial j>ar- 
ishes are eleete<l by the i»eople. Tin- muss of 
the poiiulation adhere to the I.uthenui Protestant 
church, recogniztil as the state n-ligion. At the 
census of iHTd the number of '• EvangelicjU Lu- 
therans " was ret urnvd at 4. 102,087, the J'rolealailt 
dlMentcrs, Baptists, 3fethadiiits, and othcra, mim- 
bering 8,Wrt>. Of other ci. . as. thcit? were C»S 
Roman Catholics, 80 Greek tulholics, and 1,8M 
Jewa.— IV. PubUe FnttmeHon. Sweden Imskwir 
been one of the countries of Europe in which 
primary iustrucUoo is most diueminatod. fidn- 
cation la not free except for the poor, but It la 
obli.ratorA', in This sen-"', that ( liildn ii run not l)e 
admitted to ttx ir first comiuuniou until tiny are 
able to read and write. Iu each parish then' is a 
school directed by a teacher and supcrviMd by 
the pastor. The teaicher is geiurally appomitU 
by the bUhop of the dioces<'. The programnw 
of primary' instruction ineludi*R remling. writing. 
SwedibU grammar, tbe catocbiim, sacred Uictocyk 
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ncred muHic, Bwimming, gymua^tics, an abrulge- 
mwt of niUional hi*«torj, and a brief study of the 
physical and politidil cou^iitutiou of the Iwo 
untied kint^loms. la certain di^tr^ctx thi-rc arc 
trnvettng tcac ht rs, who go from farm to farm and 
place themselves for a certain time at the dispos- 
al of parenti vrho are unable to fK>nd their cliil- 
dn n to the parish wiiool. Eslablisiiments for in- 
termetliaie Instruction, called Latin tchooU, or 
learned sdiooli. are nnder the almoet ezcluilTe 
OOatooI of the bishops. The itudf of the Gcr- 
Ban, EngUKh and French UiQguagea i« the ob- 
ject of partlcttfatf care. Sereral large cities con- 

tnin also g3muuula, or day collect s, aiitl frif ill- 
Klitutioos founded and managed by private per- 
aone. Higher InstnictlMs is given la tiie two uni- 
TersltleBOf I'psnla anrl IjiikI. The uiiivcrsity of 
Up«ala Is one of the oliU st and ri* lii-st in Kurope. 
Its fiiundntion ptK-s Imck to tlie year 1476. It is 
placed under the din etinn of a cliancellor (who is 
gi-nerally one uf the great perhonages of the state, 
iioine!inie)i fven a prince of tlie blood), and is 
Bumagt'd in fact by a rector aided by a consistory. 
The ordinarj- fellows, or tuf'>r>, are not clothed 
with any olflcial title, but they nre authorized to 
teach freely in the halls of the uutvcisity. Tlic 
nniversity ts dlTlded Into fonr faculties : theology, 
law, nu-dicinr. inul ]iliil. >^o]>hy. The univer-iiy 
of Lund ia orgaiuztki on the same plan. Both 
universities are under the same chancellor. In 
the year 1>^7'< m arly 9? per rent, of all ilie chil- 
dren between eight and liflceo years visited the 
pnbHe schools. There were ff.OSl male and S,188 
f' niiile tr.x liers in the primary Rohools in ISTs. 
The niiivt-rsiiy at l'|>H4ila is fretpienled by l,o<X>, 
and that at Lund by ftSO. students per annum. 
— V. .ln/».v -V"'"y. The Swetlish army is com 
posed of fo\jr di»tiacl classies of troops. 1. The 
tdrfnuie, or enlisted troops, to which bdongthe 
royal life-guardii, one regiment of huNNtm, the 
artillery, and the engineers. 2. The iiulclta, or 
national militia, tlic privates of which are paid 
and kept by the land owners. Ever}- soldier of 
the inddta has. besides a small annual pay, his 

t'irp, or c<»tlai.'e, v. illi n pin r df l'I 'Uiui attarhcil, 
which remains his own during liw whole period 
of aerrlce, often extending over thirty year*, or 
even longer. In time of in-are tin- infantry of the 
MdMts arc called up fur a utouih'8 auuual prac- 
tice, and the cavalry for Ihlrty slx days. In time 

of war. an extranrdiiiary iuihUit h;is to Vie r;ii-ed, 
partly by land owners, who, on this uccouiil, ( ii 
joy certain privileges, including non-c(mtrii>ut inn 
to the coxt of the |K>acs establi.slinient. 8. Tlie 
militia of Gothlan(i, conKi<<llng of thirty com- 
panies of Infantry, and ihr^v ktlteries of artillery. 
They are nut conipi lied by law to serve beyond 
the oonflnes of the isle of Gothland, and have a 
separate conunand. 4. The In nirii.f/, or eoiis( Hp 
lion troops, drawn by annual levy, from the male 
ixipiilatinn, between the ages of twenty and 
twenty f\ve year*. The law of corw^ription was 
introducetl into Sweden in liil'2, but tlie right of 
pwdia&iiig subslUalas» which fornerly existed. 



wuM abolihhed by the diet in 1672. —The U4al 
strength of the anted foieaB «f 8wedM in 1988 

was a« follows : 
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There are also vnhuileerN, first organized in the 
year IbOl, by the t.[KinliUieous deidre of tl»e popu- 
lation of thie kingdom. In time of peace the 
voluntwra an* individually fn r, andlxnmd l»v no 
other rule;! aiid regulations tii;iu their own, but in 
time of war they inaybect>m|H'lU'il to place them- 
selves under the command of the military author- 
ities. IIoweviT, they can Y)c required only to 
serve within the lim I^ i f their own dLstricis. At 
the end of the voluulovrs numbered 11,065 
HR-n. In IWJ the total army of Swwien, officers 
and men. numlH rwl 19.1,901, with 2'tS gtiii^and 
6,(M9 horHL«. — In the parliamentary sesaifm of 
1862, and again in the sessions of IMS, 1809, 1871 
uml iHT't, till' government liront'li! hills h< f.irr tlio 
I diet for a reorganization of tiu: whole of the army, 
tmt none of ^e« were adopted by tlie repeesent- 

Mtivesof the ])eople. — The navy of ihc kingdom 
1 is divided into three clasaeii, namely, lirsi, the 
I royal navy ; secondly. Hie royal naval re se rve ; 

nnrl thirdly, the naval f^rdring. The fl-. t in 
I It^ {:4»ttsist«d of 15 ironclads, 29 unaruRtl 
steamers, 10 sailing vessels, and 105 gaileys ; witk 
' a total: horKe |H»wer, 20,060; gtnw. 873; crew, 
I 5.204. —VI. Ite^mrets. Agriculture, lung devel- 
op*!! in Sweden, has attained pro[M)rtions truly 
I remarkable. The southern provinces, whose soil 
j is very fertile by nature, have at present the smil- 
ing and fruitful aKitect of the richest plains of 
j central £uiope. In 1885 the production of cereals 
I did not sufBoe for the eo — m nption of the Inhsb- 
:■ I and the annual imp'>rtaiioii varieil from 
1 ;juu,(JUO to 8OU.00O tons. Toward 1834 Sweden 
I commenced to expert wlieat and flour. From 

IH-IO to tH45 expnrtalinn rosp to an average of 
! 116,000 tuna ; in lb4U it ro»e to 377.000 tonB(ltB 
litres) . and In 18B6 it leadicd 1 .788.80(» tons. In 

' lKf.9 the hMrvcHt consisted of .WO. 019 tons of 
wheal, 8.7a«,ttl7 of rye. 2,7ys.CiJ4 of Imrley: 
7.82S,808of oats, and 7, U71. 492 of potatoes. In 
the same year the live stock of Sweden ennilx ml 
420,S.')9 horsi-s, 1.W74.360 h<ail of lutrntd cattle, 
l..'>:t!l.079 sheep, 121,911 goals ;i:!9,248 hogs, and 
140,IXK) domeMicated reindeer. The ex|)or1alion 
of timU-r has increawd at a still gn^ater rate, if 
possible. — The niinend wealth of Sw«slen is rec- 
ognised, and it is univcnally known how much 
the iron of Dalecarlla Is sought for in the differ- 
ent markets of Europe. Since IWM) the Iron 
iuduttr}- has acquired new vigor. In 1888 the 
manufartura of bar iron was 4M,000 tkeppuruU 
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(Um Aeppund Is 185 kilogrammes), in ia>6 it 
rose to 840,000 skoppunds. iij 1860 to 8,219,680 
quintals, and in 1870 to 4.550,3^1. The produc- 
tion of copper is as follows : in 1888, 5,519 skt-p 
punds; in 1856, 13,402 skeppundB; in 1860. 
87,251 quintals: in 1870. 43,853 quintals. Tliere is 
but little coal in Sweden, for only 1,7.>4,083 cubic 
feet were taken out in 1870. — Swedisli munufurt 
ures extend to almost every l>ranch of Industry: 
woolen elolh.silk, < i itiiiii, cotioii woven and spun, 
refined sugar, tobacco, paper, leatliurand oil. Tlic 
TAlne of all the products of industrj in the ooan- 
try, wliich in 18:30 was a little mnre than 13,000,tM)0 
riksdalers, rose in IbdO to about 37,000,000, in 1870 
to 93,881.084, and in 1871 to 105.000,000 of riks- 
dalen(of 1 fr. 41 Je.), or mon' than 14«!.f)00,000 
francs. — Tlie increase of eoinnurce in Sweden 
was the natural consequence of the growth of iM>pu- 
lat ion and tl»e progress of iuchistry. Iniportation 
ba'^, since 1852. progressed at the following rale: 
In 1852. 43.573.(XH) rikMlaUrs riksnivut; in 1861, 
106,370.000; in 1871. 169.179.000. Exports li.ive 
increased In the following proi>oriion: In 1852, 
41,487.(XI0 l ikMlalers rin. ; in 1801, 81,084,000; in 
1871, 161,023.000 rd. In 1830 the merciiant marine 
numbered 1 ,809 Tessels.carry i ng 08,874 laxts. (The 
last is tijual to two Eii;;Iish tons.) In IKK] it rose 
to 3.020 vessels, carrying 138.703 lasU; in 1861 to 
8.818 vessels carr>'ing 158,488 lasts; in 1871, to 
8,495 vessels, carrj-ing 113,112 nj'lasts (of about 
dk tons). lu 1801 Sweden possessed, besides, 219 
merchant steamers, having 8,970 bone power; 
and in 1871, 406 steamer.'*, of 12.450 horse power.— 
Kotwitbstaudiog the decrease in duties the prod 
net of the customs incre-ase^l tive fold in twenty 
five years. It readied 16,500,000 rik«.dalers in 
1874. — The railway system of the state covers 
more than 1.250 kilometres, and that of private 
companies, 660 Icilometres. The nurolier of trav- 
elers was 1.698,141 In 1870; merchandise trans- 
portcil anwMinted to 16.764.820 quintals(10.829.419 
in 1867); the gross receipts were 6,791,198 riks- 
dalers, and the expenditures absorlied 58 percent. 

of the reei jpts. Tlie traveler now re.ieln s Stork- 
holm from Malmo iu twenty hours, Gutcborg from 
Stockholm in twelve hours, and Chrlstiania from 
Stockholm in fift. ) n honrs(s)ncc June Ifi. 187'?i — 
The telegraphic lines were (1874) 7,057 kihtnu tres 
long; there were 800 offices, which dispatched, in 
1871. 41H,]r»l ti-letrrams in the interior, and wliich 
rcceivwl from aliroad or s< iit nliroad iyo,8.>3 tele- 
grams. — Thedrcnlai: n -f letters for the -Siime 
year was nenrly twelve and a liali millions.* 

B. AND T. 

• Ttas c o mmwUI lattfeoaiae of Sweden w ebleflf with 
Of«at Briwln, m rcgHdsespott*. and, next to it, wiib Ftmca 
■ad Owumrk. As regstdii inportii, the oonawrcini iater- 
conne to lurcrtt with Omt IMUin, a«nnany, Ocnmnrk, 
Rnakla, Norway and the United Ataten, In the ordif hi-n- in- 
dicutrti. The Import* comditt maluly of textili* nianiifart- 
are>, rnol. and Cdlonlal tnerrhamliac. th<? lA)>t litn,i-Iy on the 
tncreaae. whil<" tlio »ijipl>- ejtpori* «r«> jimtKT. bar imn and 
rnrtu Borh l)]f ImporU aixl oX|>url8 inxrc ihmi <l«ut>lfd In 
the Vi ar« fnmi IfCO (o IHHrt, the t<»tBl liii|>i>rt» ri-iu.; froni 
i:T..VKi.i(U U> over 4;iO,OUU,UiU. and Iho mini fxp4*n« fruni 
afiOHfiM to gajm,m. ~ Ths coaoKidalnavror SwMlen, 



gWITZEBLAND. A federative republic, sit- 
uated in the centre of QerauDy* — L rerrdlsfy 

lit tile end nf IWW. nnmbi-rcfl tc.«i«c1h, of n li in! r: -f 

•Vii.UM toii8, t.f which total H.iil.i vi e.*. |^, of ■ITJ.iC^Ti ( 
l)iiiil'-n, wcrv tMiilinj; veft«el-'. nm! TT2 vo-m Ih, of jyi.WH tuna 
t>iii(l< ii. Wen- cleiiitK r-. Tin' |i irt of tjritelmr^; hiul ttu' Uir^- 
(•••I Mhippiti:; in ISTvi, n imi Iv, .'r7 v. <-i nf KT.C.Tl ton*, niA 
ni Tt to It rani'' StocUlioliu , j.. . H-ini; "-'3 v<-#(m df n io!»J 
Ijiirlcn of 31.0'W t inn. In 1H«'4 Stockholm luu! 1 10 \ .-in"-!-, of 
-'H.'.JIil toiif, r' i;l«t<T< J for fori-irn truli'. ami (.otrtxir,' IJl. 
of 'l."!, I. .11-: r-.i th.il tlic shi; pii;:; of tlir lutt<T !>•■« sliowisl 
till- li.rL'''-l lurn-iiw in lh«? n nr^e of Ih'- foiirti t-tj yi arn. — 
MiiiiiiL; i' our of lUi' nioht iiuiH'ri.tnt di partiin iit!> of Swi-duh 
iiiilii-try, nnd the workinti of lliv iron iniu.-.M In j<i»r'iru!»f 
it ui.ikma constant pnijinw hy tin- intni<li;< tlon of in w 
inarhinc ry. There wort' rniiM-d in the yonr 1^^TH. throii^hoat 
the kingtlom. I.'i.831.5a0 cwt. of iron on' from niii>c«>, h<-^:Jt■« 
lld,."><i fwl. fn)in lulco and b«>if. The pig iron pr™lij<<d 
aiiionntril to 7,1*15.578 cwt., the cai"t go«xt» to 4W,-t.VJ < wL, 
till' l>ar iron to 4.057.000 c» t.. nml the atecJ to 1.17>n»-,i ■ wl, 
Th:'rc were also rni>*d in tli-' c in«< year, *,«3 lb* of "llv.-r, 
25,5(i5cwt of copjior, and SM7.IK5 cwt. of xinc ore. Tb«ro 
are not inconaidcr.il>li> witw of rnol in the •otithom pflrti of 
.Swiflt-n, givlne l. tJy.Sfi'JSvvtdish i r.b'tc Li t of coal iu IfRS. 

Within n-o-iit yoar?" a mtwotkof railway*, very Iniportaat 
for the tra lc niid iiidiiitry of Swiil<-ii, U.i* b«tm conKtractcd 
in tho coiintrj-, partly at the c<u't of the ►tate. The iitat« r«U» 
wuyi inr'.iuli- ull tlie main or trunk liiioi*. the chief of which 
arv the North WtKtern, couut-c ting ttie capltala of 8wed«« 
and of Norway ; die Weatsni, between Stockbolin and GOle- 
bnrg; Um Honthcni. tonaiaatlaK at Malnd, orpoatteOopaa* 
bagea; the BMtcta, ftoan ■toekholBi to lUorik; and tb» 
Ncwibem, psaiiaf ftraai 8teBkliiilw» aad eoBaetllnf ths cip* 
iial with tlie nattk of tts kiagAooi. The foUowhv tatto 
give* partScnhirscooeerelagttic length and coat of eooatnie- 
don of all the Swedieh lailwsjn open for tnlBe «■ Jaa. 1, 
IflBO. diatint!|nii>hing the nUwaye belonging to the eute, aad 
the private railways : 



RAILWAYS 



Sta: nllwaya 

I'tiN ii>' railwaye: 

<;. ll( Dala 

tI|i#aU-Ueflc 

Frftvi-I.udvilia 

Kant Vi rnilund 

KHpinK-Hiiit... ^ 

Storklioltn-Ve^li r:!" It.TC"'l'ii:ea,.. 
Nora K irNkor.i "t.'l N..i:i Krraila. 

Vt "lervik-.\'.vi.|olM rir-iirrolwi 

Uddevalla Vi i;. r«lH.ri: lli rrljiinga 

Nin-Jo-Oi-k.irT-li.iitin 

Vi'XjO-Kurl-kroitii ......... ....... 

(>xelnr<iiiHi'KI- n-VevtmaaiaDd'.... 

KarNhainti-Vi'landa .............. 

H.'.«|.'liolin-IIeMogboni 

H. ri:-I ii.'< ri)H" 

Y-!,iil IMof 

Korly-wven oilier private iliiea.... 

Total 
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Inthe end of Itm the total length of tiw fsOwara of 8«>d* 
opvned for ttaMc had Increeeed to tjsn AiglUi orilen, ef 
which 1 JOB niltca b«loa«(d to the alste. - All tho lel^npto 
in Sweden, with tha exoepltoa «f thoaa of prtvato lallwaf 
romrmnieK. bdoogto the atate. The total length of all tli* 
telegraph lioee at tho end of 1881 was ll,BMI kiloaMtiea. er 
7,S10£iiKUah mllex. and the total length oT telegraph «taa 
S!l.5<bkiTomelTn>, or 18,W0 Engliab mUra. The nwabfref 
telegraphic dispatrheaaeiit la lha jrcar tWI una l.llSjM,*' 
which number S0I.S7B were from aad for Smdea, tt^38l 
from and for other countries, and ISM.Sri In tranrit— The 
hwedi»h po»t)»fflce carried 81,781.121 Icitera. poat caid*. Joor 
nslii. etc.. In the year ISSi. Tho nnmhrrof pmrtofflwat 
th" enil of ihe year wiw l.SW. The total receipt* of the po* 
om r in 1K«*I amounted to 5.132.'.'11 kroner, or £!HS.lS>.aBd 
tlie total exiK-nditure to 4.4iM.fta kroner, or £UT,9fia, M*^ 
lag a aoq^oa of f 
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4tnd Populatum. The tenitorial extent of Switz 
«rlBQd, according to the figiiree of the federal 

topographical bureau, is 41,148 square kilometres. 
Acconliug lo the census of l)cc. 11, 1870, the pop- 



ulation was 2,669,147. The followhag table shows, 
by cantons, the territorial extent, the number of 
1 he iv^puIatioD, and the rd^g^ of the inhabitanta, 

at that date : 



CAItTOItB. 

XOricli 

Bmv... ..••.<...•>...••'• ••••-•-•••••««< 
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UriMinn 

Aaixnu 

Tbiiivku 

IVMrinV. 

V«»d 

TalaU 

HMfcltAicl 

<3«ni-va 

Tout 
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^addioff to the Catholics and Protestants 11.485 

mlherent.s (>f (lifT<n tit ( liri>ti:(ii sk Is niul fi.OW 
lj»raelite.s, we fiiiil the totjil |>«)pulation at the dale 
above mentioned. In the population was 
"-V84fl.l02. of whom 1.8(»4,62fl were mak-s. and 
1 .4""»l,47tl females. The iiuihIht of Pri»iest!iui> 
amounted lu 1,697,109; of Roman Catholics, to 
1.160,782; and of Jcwh, to 7,873. — As regarils Ian 
guage, there are in Switzerland, out of a hundred 
households, sixty-nine in which German is ojiolien, 
iwenty-f our speaking French, five Italian and two 
Boman. In five cantons, Bcme, Pribourg, Gri 
sons. Te.v'»in uimI Valui.'*, several languages arc 
spoken. In the cantons of Vaud, Neufchfitel and 
4ieneTB, only French la spoken; fai the other four 
tccn, thf German laiiL'u.iL:'- i-^ Uie only one nstd. — 
The tirst gcuunU census uf iJie bwisM population 
dates only from 1886. It must be remarked, how* 
ever, that previous r« n^u-i s wi re taken in ni:my 
canton^; there arc y-mnv wliieh go Ituck to the hi.x- 
teenth century. In 1^*30 the population was csti- 
matwl at 2.190.258 soul>; in l.*C)0. at 2,390,116; in 
im). at 2..">10.494; in is7<t, at 2,»JlW,147. The 
pcreenla'T of inct. a-c js : l,s:30_.-,o. 9.12; 1!<.)0-<50, 
5.04; lf<«()-70. <j.4<l. — II. Federal 0.,t»tif "(,'■„. 
The pn-sent constitution of the confeilcration, 
adopted 8cpt. 18, 1848, has undergone a total re- 
vision. Tliie reriston receive<l the sanction of the 
federal chambrrM. Jan. 81 . 1874. The vole of the 
pt'oplr t... .'k jilai I .\ ]>ril lU foll<i\\ ill;/, antl the vole 
of the chumltcnt wuh fully confirmed. — The con- 
federation has for its ot>ject to assure the tnde* 
pendenee of the rotnnry a.-aiiist fi'ri'ij:n( r-*, to 
maintain onler and irunituillity at home, to pro- 
•ect the nberty and the r^is of the dtixens. and 
to inrrea've their eonunon wi lfun-. Swj-f nrc 

«4ual before the law. There are in bwilzirluud 



neither subjects nor privileges of any sort. The 

roiifcilcration giiaraiilcfH In tlie rantoii-; their ter- 
ritory, their sovereignty witliin the limits of the 
federal pact, the liberty and rights of the citizens, 
a.s well MS the richls and tlie fmirlions ■vvliiih the 
IK'ople have eonf< iTeil on the authorilie.s. The 
cantons are obliged to demand of the constitution 
the guarantee of their constitutions; this is granted 
to the con.stitutions which contain nothing con- 
trary (o the provisions of the f« dt nil pulilic law, 
which assure the exercise of public riglita accord- 
ing to republican forms that have been accepted 
by the pioplc, willi power of ri \i^ii n when the 
almulute majority of the cilizi-ns deuuiud it. .\11 
special alliance and all treaties of a politteol na* 

fill' lutwci n faiili'ii^ all' fi nla<l<lin, Onlbeother 
hand, the cantons have the right to conclude 
among themselves agreements concerning tlie ob- 
ject s of Irjivlaiioii. of administmtion and of jus 
lice; they nmsi. however, bringlhem to the knowl- 
edge of the federal authority, which, if these 
aL'nfments contain pnivi^inns fi.ntrary to the eon- 
fidenilion or the riclils ot ollu r i anlou.s, niuy pre- 
vent ih< ir Ix i:;:.' ( .u miiI into execution. ThOCOtt- 
f< (i. ration alom- li:i.s the right to de<:lare war and 
tf> eonclude |ieacx' or alliances and treatii-s with 
foreign countries. Tlie cantons, however, preserve 
the right to conclude tnniies with foreign states in 
retranl to certain ppccial ohjeeis. Military < aj itu- 
!a!iun< <an not Ik' eonelude<l. The nienili' i., of 
the federal uuthorilics. the civil and military func- 
tionaries of the confederation, the representatives, 
or the f«tl(TaI eommi^-ioners, ran not n reive p( ii- 
siou-s or Ntlarie«, nor lilU-K, preM-ut!< or decorations, 
from a foreign government. The federal author- 
ity iia* ii"t ihe ii:;ht lo maintain a stantliiiL' army 
>>o cuiitun ur tlcmi cuutuu can have uiurc than iH)0 
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men, wiilKNit tbe penntadon of (he federal power. ; 

When differences arise between can i mis. the latter i 
can not decide Uicm tbenselTee, but mmt submit 
to tlie decision talcen oonformebly to tluB federal 

provinions. When there is (lankier from without, 
the government of the ciinton tlircatcned muatask 
for the aid of the oonfedenUlon, and tmmedlateljr 

advise the rentnd authority of if. all withouf pi< j 
udicc to tlie action which it may lake in caM- of 
urgency. The expcn.se of federal intervention is 
supported liy the confc^lcration. In cawof trouble 
at home, or wlu n tliu danger comes from another 
canton, tlie gov< rnment of the canton threatened 
miat immediately advise the federal coiiocil.which 
takes the necessary meaHures within the limitn of 
its authority, or convokes the federal a.s.sembly. 
When it is urgent, the government is authorized, 
immediately advising the federal council of it, to 
call for the siid of tin- other tunlons; this aid can 
not he refused. W hen tlie government of the can- 
ton attacked is not in a state to ask assistance, the 
fi ilcra! ccmriil authority iiiler\'enes liy virtue f>f 
its olUce, especially when the troubles endanger 
Swiiscrland. — TtM oonfedeFation guarantees to 
the Swiss the riu'lif of ^i ttlini; freely thrnuL'hout 
the whole extent of il> territory. Every citizen of 
a canton is a Swis« citizen, and can, by virtue of 
tliat title, exerr ise jmlitica! rights for fe<l< ral af 
fair.-* in whatever canton he is established. The 
canton in which a Swiss eslAbli.sheH his domicile 
can not exact from him a bail bond, nor impose 
upon him any particular charge by reason of es- 
tabli-shment. Iti the sajiie way the conuiumes can 
not impose upon Swiss domiciled in their territory 
taxes other than those imposed upon citizens be- 
longing to their own juris<li< tion. As fdr the lib- 
eral professions, legii>lution provides what proofs 
of Htness shall be ^id for all Switxertand. For- 
eiL'uers can not be natuniHzed in a canton, unk's.s 
they have ceased to belong to the slate of which 
they are native*. Liberty of conscience and of 
lielief is inviolable No one i an l>e rorce<l to form 
part of a religious a-ssoi iaiion, to isubniit to relig- 
ious instruction; nor shall he incur penalties of 
any nature iK-causeof his religious opinions. "Who- 
ever exercises the authority of a pan iit or a guard- 
ian, has the right to dis|Hise. conformably to tlie 
above principles, of the education of the children 
up to the age of fourteen. — The exercise of civil 
or political rights can not be restricted by pro- 
ncripiioiw or conditions of an ecclesiastical or re- 
ligious nature of any .sort. No one can, because 

of bis religious oi>ini":i>, be freed from tlie per- 
formance of a civic duty. Xo one is bound to pay 
taxes, whose product is applied to the expenses of 
thewor-hipof a rn-i d or of a relii;ious conunu- 
nity to which he dm-.s not lielong. The fri-e exer- 
else of worship is guarant(>ed within the limits 
compatible with juiblic onler and good monil<. — 
The liberty of the prvsa in guarantml, with the 
re8enratir>n of tlie laws which must repress its 
abuie; the-^e law* are .subjec t to the approve! of I 
the fetleral council. The citizens have the riyht j 
to form associations, whose purpose and the means 1 



employed by them bava nothing illidt, or daago^ 

ous to the state. The cantonal I nvs provide for 
the repression of ahuH^s. The right of petition ia 
guaranteed. Theateu^^imftf iaahoUshcd.*— Tk» 
(■oiifffleriition has tlie right to bouish from it« ter- 
ritory foreigners who compromise its intenml or 
external aeciarHy. The order of the Jesuits and 
societies afllliated to it can rot l>r roreivi d isi .Tiy 
part of Switzerland. This interdiclion ui.iy In.- ex- 
tended by a fwleral decree toother reliiLior.vordefs, 
if they disturb the ace Ix'tween the dilTen ot 
creed.s. — Theri'.;htof marriage is placi-d under the 
protection of the c<»n federation. No hindrance to 
marriage can be baned upon religious motives, up> 
on the poverty of either the man or the woman, up- 
on their conduct. f>r iijion any othi r |xilice motive 
whatever. Ho charge for a marriage license, nor 
any similar tax, can be collected from either bride 
or groom. — The eonfnb ration ha.s also, ac" i^nliug- 
to the new comtlitution, the right to establish uni- 
form provisions in regard to the work of cbildivB 
in factories, and in reLnird to the hours of lal)or 
which shall be in^josed upon adults in the facto- 
ries, as well as. In general, In regard to the protee- 
fion to Ik' accorded to workmen agiin^f tinli< tlfhy 
and dangerous indui?tries. — Legislaliou in re_-arJ 
to the construction and management of milrouda 
rr>mes within the sphere of the confederation. 
I'orniei ly thi.s mutter U longed to the province of 
the cantons, which caused much confusion. — The 
confederation may order ait its own expense, or en- 
courage by suljsidies, public works which interest 
Switzerland or a con.siderable part of the country. 
It has the right of surveiUanoe of the police of 
dans and foreats In the mountainons regions; H 
contributes to the correction in the courses of 
streams, to their damming up, as well as to the re- 
wooding of the regfams where they have their 
sourre ; it dec rees meiu<ures necessary to asv».ure 
the uuiiuietuince of these works and the pn-M-rv a- 
lion of the existhig foreaia. It establishes legla> 
lative provisions to protect the birds useful to ag- 
rieulture and sylviculture, and to n-gulate ti-»hing 
and limiting. — The t.upreme authority of the 
confedeiation is exerri.sed by the federal assem- 
bly, whit h is composed of two sections, or coun- 
cils, namely, the national crouncil and the state- 
council. — The national council is compowd of 
deputies of the Swis.s i>eople. elected one Out of 
every 'iO.lKM) inhabitants «)f the total i>opidation 
Fractions over and above 10,000 inhabiumu are 
counted as If they were 20.000. Each canton, 
and, ill the cantons divided into two states, e n h 
half canton, elecUi one deputy at least The elec- 
tions for the national council are direct They 
take place in the fecleral electoral coliegt's. wbirh 
cau not, however, be formed of parts uf differ* nl 
cantons. Every Bwisa haa the right to vote, w ho 
is twenty years of ai.'e. and from whom the legi^ 
latiou of the canton in which he livi4 ho-t not 
taken away tha right of an active dliaen. (Thla 

• Tln' abiufj»i\i-hi 1* tbe n\A rik'lit "f liu- "tate lo ooiiflnrsto 
« veruiu part u( Uw loruuie of a ciluen wlho pf iipii— lo 
leave llia coaatiy. 
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right is taken away only from thoM ivbo have 
bt-en deprivi-d of civic rights by virtue of the pi-oal 
law and In cotiscquenct; of a judii-ial letUenco, 
Bomeiimes also from insolvenui and paupers.) 
Every SwIh dttzen who is a layman having the 
right to vote, is flijjiblo an a memluT of the na- 
tional council. SwiiH who have become citizcusi 
by nalaralizatloo, are not etigfble until Are yean 
after tiny have iK-T-ome citizens. Tlie niitioiuil 
council is elected for three years, and ia tvhully re- 
newed at the expiration of that term. The depu- 
ti« < lo tlie alHlv council, the nicinhrn! of the fed 
eral council, and the functiouiuies appointcil by 
that council, eaa not be at i he same lime members 
of the national council. The latter ch<to«e<» from 
its own ImmIv, for e:u l» ordinary or e.vtraortliuary 
aeiwion. a president and a vice i>n si(h nt, whocain 
not !«• < liarji 'l with thi.s fuiirlinu during; two con- 
Kccuiive uiiiiiiaiy si-vsiou.s. In case of a tie, the 
president ha^t the dei idiug vote. The member* 
of the national council receive a compensation 
from the federal treainury of fourteen francs a day. 
— The Htate council in coni|H)sed of forty four 
depulieit of the cantons. Each canton appoints 
t«rn deputies; In the divided cantons, each half 
canton electa one. The menil« i s of the national 
councU and those of the federal council can not 
be al the same time deputiee to the state council. 
Tlmvlnti' ( .unu il < li.i i-<^, from ii>. "\\n IkmIv, for 
each sc^iou. a prcnideut and a vicc-prebident ; 
neltlier can be etected from iBionf the deputlea 
of the canton which fumldied the i>resi(h nt or 
vice-pretddcut of the preceding ordinary M:t>.»iuQ. 
The deputies of the etate counidl receive a sabry 
from tht ir re-p<elive cantons. Every Swiss citi- 
zen having the right to vote is eligible to it, the 
Mine as to tbe national ct>uncil. The nu-mben of 
the state council are appointed by various meth- 
ods, which are as follows : The little cantons, in 
which the piMipIo aHM-mble uununlly, in a general 
assembly {tandtgemri/uk, see below), have their 
deputiee to the state council appointed by the 
aaeembly. The eiti/.)ii>> vi ie by raiding up the j 
bMid for such or such a candidate. In the can- 
tons of Zurich, Thurgau, Basel-Country, etc., the I 
whole canton forms but one disiriet f«>r the noin 
ination of members of the stale council. The | 
votea are deposited In the ballot bos of the com* 
aune. Thr>e votes arc colieeted nml counted by 
n cantonal iHiard. Finally, in tlie eaniouH uhich 
have presiTvtHl the purely representative system, 
hurh ft." <J«'ii' Va. Frilwiurtr, Te*>>in, etc.. the great 
coutH il HjipoiiiiH ihi' deputies to the state council. 
The sitnple majority of voter* always decides the 
election. — j-^dfral A»*riiMy. The national coun- 
cil and the state council deliberate U|»on : 1, the 
laws relating to the or-ranization and r< lation of 
the authoritica of the couftHlvratiun ; 2. the laws 
and decrees upon all matters which, according to 
llie fe<l< nd constitutioti, eome witliin the j\iri«itiie- 
lion of the confederation; 8, the salaries and com- 
pensation of the meinhera of the antharlties of 
tlie e< infch niti' 'ti : 4. tin- i !< rtiitn of tin- f< <leral 
council, of ihc federal ixibunal, of the chancvllur 



and of the commander-in-chief of the army ; 5, 
the alliances and trealii-s with foreign states ; 6. 
the measures for ilie < \ternal wifety. as well a-s for 
the maintenance of the independence and of thtt 
nculralily.* of Switzerland, the declarations of 
war and the eonclu!*ion of peai-e; 7, the guarantee 
of the constitutions and of the territory of the can- 
tons, Interyention In consequence of this guaran- 
ti-e. the ini aMin-N fi r the internal safely of Switz- 
crknd, f«>r the maiulenance of trao(|uillity and 
of order, and amnesty and the exetrctse of the right 
of pnnlmi: S, tlie iiu asiire'J necesMiry to make the 
fe<leral constitution respected ; 9, the legislative 
provisioni toitching the fedMnl army; 10. the flZ'- 
ing of Ilie annual bmiget of the confederation, 
the ratilitalion of the aieounts, and the provis- 
ions coneerning loauK; 11, t he surveillance of the 
adminiAtration and of federal justice ; VI. the 
exceptions taken to the decisions of the fedend 
council made in matters of contentious adminis- 
tration; 18. the conflicts of jurisdiction between 
the authorities of the confwleratlon; 14. the re- 
vision of the federal con^ititution. — The two 
councils assemble each year in ordinary session. 
They araoonvoked In extraordiimry sewlon by the 
fiileral COUii> il. (T iip^n the demand of a fourth 
of the members of the ualioual council, or upon 
that of five cantooa. Fedend laws, federal de- 
crees or regtilations can not lie proimilgateil exrept 
with the con»cnt of the two councils. Besides 
this, fha federal laws which an not urgent must 
be submitted to the vote of the entira nation, if 
;A).cKXi active citizeus or eight cantons demand it. 
The im|H>rative mandate in not allowed. Each 
council delitierales wixirately. When there is a 
({Uestion, however, of the elections of the fi-deral 
coundl, ef the exerdie of the right of panlon or 
of pronouncing upon a conflict of jurisdiction, the- 
two councils unite lo delil>crate in common, under 
the direction of the proiiU iit of the national coun- 
cil, and the majority of the voting members of 
the two conndhi decides. The InltiatiTe belongs 
to each council ami to each of it'* uh tii1«t^ The 
sesiiions of each of the councils are ordinarily 
public. — The dirertortel and executive authority 
of the confederation Ls exeri-iw-d by a federal 
council, comiMibcd of seven members, apiMiintetl fur 
three yean, and dMsen from among all the Bwisa 
citizens » iiirible to the national ciMincil. IIow( ver, 
not more than one nx inlier of the federal < oiaiell 
can lie cho»en in the Mime canton. The frderal 
eounril is re-ele* ted after each renewal of the 
national couuill, but iln uieniUrH are re eliirible 
imleliniiely. During their term of cilllce the mem- 
bers of the fcileral council can not accept any 
other ofliee. either in the Rcrviiu of the confeder- 
ation or In a canton, nor follow any other can-er 
or practice a profession. The president of the 
confederation, who presides over the federal coun- 
cil, an<l the vice-president, are apix>int«d for a 
year from among the memhurs of the council » 

• The .V I » hirh . -labllshsslbs BsaUalilf er B w lts si is aa 
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but neither can be re-elected the following year. 
The members of the federal council have n con- 
sulting voice in the two seciiona of the federul as- 
sembly, M well M the right to malce pro pi is it ions 
there in regard to iho siihji-ct under deliberation. 
The principal functions of the federal council ore 
the following: It dlrecta federal affairs; watches 
OiTCr the observanc fif the ronstitulion; prc-icnts 
bills; gives its advice upun propocutiuDii which ure 
addremed to It by the ootmcils or hf the cantons, 
proviili -; fur the execution of laws, juikMnciils 
and .sentences; makes thoHc nppointmcnt!> which 
It is not provided shall be innde by the federal 
as.<sembly or v>ni(' 'itlu r authority: oxamincs the 
treaties of the i am<iii> witii one another or with 
foreign states; wati:hes over the interests Ot the 
<:on!i(ieratic>n abroad, etc. In cilsc of urgency, 
tlie federal council is authorized to raise the nec- 
Cfwary trwps and to disjiosc of thi m; but it mvint 
immediately convoke the councila if the number 
of troops raised exceeds 80,000 men, or If they 
remain under arms for more than three weeks. 
It administers the finances of the confederation, 
prnpoHcs the budget, and renders the acoonnt of 
tin' re< eipt8 and e.vpciiditureN; it watches over the 
munagemont of all the functiouarici> uf the fed- 
eral i^minlRtration. as well as the branches of 
the cantonal administnition which the laws have 
phiced under its control, such an the military, the 
customs, n>adH and bridges. The federal council 
niu''t antuially prewnt to the federal assembly a 
re|)ort upcm the situation of the lonfedenition, 
hothatlUMne and abroad. — The three i nin i il 
la nirUB pes spoken in Swif/erland, German, French 
and Italian, are national languages of the confed- 
eration. — All functionaries arc responsible for 
their administration of affairs. —The federal con- 
stitution can be revlflcd at any time. When a sec- 
tion of the fe<leral assembly decrees the revision 
of the constitution, and the other section dues not 
consent to It, or when 60, 000 Swiss citizens ha%'ing 
the riglit to vote li, inand the revision, the ques- 
tion issubmiitetl tu the vote of the Swiss people, 
and they vote or no. If the majority of Swiss 
eiti/eiis votiiiir prommnce in tlie al!lrtiiati\e. ilie 
two councils ure reneweil to %vui k at the revision. 
A new constitution, however, i-.m not go into 
force except when it is san< t ii itu ii lioih tiy the 
majority of citizens takinjr part in the vote and l»y 
the niajorily «)f the cantons. In mo>t of tlie can- 
tons the ufUrmative or negative result of the vote 
of the citi/.cn'? is considered as the voice of the 
canton. .Some cantons have duirired the great 
council to cast their vote for them. — III. OtU' 
tonal 0>iutittttion». Revisions of the fundamen- 
tal pact are made ipiite often in Switzerland; this 
is why most of the cautontil constitutions are of 
quite a recent dote. Ordinarily these revisions 
are acconipniiinl liV a inon- or less profound agi- 
tation; but excels is very rare. l>ecauiic the pwiple 
•re accustomed to the use of Hberty. From 1880 
up to the end '>f .Tune, \^~'.\. there were in Switz 
■orlantl, according to htutistics pref^iared by Pro- 
fesBor O. Vogt. eighty-three total or parUal re- 



visions of cantonal constitutions. If we subtract 
the partial revisions, numbering twenty-three, 
w^bich are sometimes of Utde importance, we see 
that on an average a cantonal eonstltutton only 

lasts about seventeen years, that is to s»iy, half a 
generatiuu. The oldc&t ctmstitution now in force 
Is that of AppeuzelMnterlor. — A distinction must 
Im- made iK-tween the cant'>iis of the piirtly fhtmt- 
cratic system, in which all the citizens asitemble 
personally In a feneral amembly called UmAgf- 
ui' inih . the cantons in which the iKr'../:* tht 'nfr'frft 
rott or njtct the proponal linct elaborated by the 
gn>nt ootmcils, and the cantons of the repretienta- 
tin system. Of (-mirse. the first .system is found 
only in the iiule cantons, namely: Uri. Unter- 
wald (Higher and Lower), Glarus and Appenzell 
(Exterior and Interior). — Professor Cherbuliez. 
in his work, Ln DenuKratu en Suvm. vol. il. , p. 
123, has well descriln-d the institutions of pure 
democracy in Switzerland. We do not, howev- 
er, accept all his conclusions. The salient traits 
which are common to the different conslitutioiu 
of pivc democracy, and which impress upon them 
a<^racteristtc physiognomy, are three: the lanrfs- 
gfmeinde, the o/iindf, and the (•t>ii,iiii»M' ". /f >.'.jr/ • 
tliat is, 1, an assembly uf the entire people; 2. a 
deliberative body, both legislative and admlnls^ 
trative. composed of jnetnbers ehrtCHl by th. 1 m al 
as.seinl)lii s (of the cominuucs or of the disiricls); 
and 8. executive fiuictionaricfe appointed by the 
peojile. The hi mUgeuidmle exercises two fMpi.nlly 
important functions. First, it elects the principnl 
ftmctionnries of the canton, especially the land- 
ammann and his substitute (toiu2eafto^/Aa/^*r), ihr 
treasurer (»ecktlnuuUr), the chief of the cantonal 
militia (^nd!^4A/iu;)/m<inn), and some other fuuc- 
t iouarie^ wlmae Jurisdiction is canlonaL It also 
ap{>oints the deputies for the Swiss national coun- 
cil and state coimcil. Then, to it IhIoh-v the 
sanction of all cantonal laws and of ail treaties 
which the state concludes with other cantons or 
with foreign states. The citizens vote hy raisiir.; 
the hand. — It exercises, therefore, the legislutivK 
power in this sense, that it accepts or tejfnta. an a 
wliole, ihe propM'-iiidiis wliich are made to it, u ith 
out having the power to intnHluce changes iu 
tliem. The stale of Glarus, however, must be 
excepted from this rule. Article forty four of 
the constitution says: '"The Uimligemeiniii- can 
adopt, mad^g or reject the propositions which are 
made to it. or refer them to the triple councO 
finally, cither to report on them, or to decide." 
Everywhere the prop<isilions to be submitted to 
ilie landagemeinde must be made public a certain 
time in advance. We shall also cite, concerning 
lh>- /aiidiVVflMt'luie, an article of Ihe con>titiilioi) of 
the canton of Uii. After providing, " The peo- 
ple are responsible only to God uid thHr coo- 
wiences for the exercise of their .i^ovt reignly in 
the May assembly." il adds: " What must guide 
the May assembly is not, however, caprice, wttb- 
out linut and without conditi'-n it \-. j<i .tud 
the gwd of tlu »tatt, which are alone coni(«tiiblc 
with It The peoiite are obliged to vole aoowd- 
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lag to these principles in taking annually the oath 
«f tlM May assembly. "— The adadnlstnitiTe pow- 
er (in part oven the l<'<ri''lalive powi r^ is (miinarily 
coMlliicii lo quite ii numerous council, mlletl ruth, 
or Utudrttth. Tlie functions of tliiA body are or- 
dinarily the following: It watches over enforce- 
ment of the constitution, whether federal or cnn- 
tonni ; it reirulalcs, in their gcnernl orj:uiii/;iti.'ii, 
public instruction, fluuicial, military and aaniiaiy 
•dnfaiiitntion, pubHe works, charity, except th«.> 
legal provisions regarding the ]irovince and oMi- 
gationaof inferior suihoritios; il receives the re- 
ports of the admintstratloii of all the fnactionarics 
of the canton; it deliherati!!) upon the ]>ropos(<l 
laws to be presented to iXiolandar/fineinde, through 
the liitenni!dtory of (he triple conncil. of which 
wc flmll s|u;ik furlln r fri I'-ii illy it wnldies 
over llie execution of w hat the luw» or ikcn es •)f 
the Utndtgemfiiuh prescribe to It. In the canton 
of l'iiti ru ;iM Lower the courin'l Ik sii!i jn- 
dit iiil finutions. In Glarus, I'ri ami I iitt i w;ilil. 
tlierc have Iki ii organize<l, side by siiie with the 
hiudnith, ppei ial authorities to which luive Intn 
trausfi-rretl all the judicial funciiont formerly 
granted to the Utmlntth. — About tlie landmlh are 
grouped in the pure democracies variouH btMlies, 
evidently formed f n m it by addition or reduction. 
The doiM* and the (n)>U\ or yrtut, coutu il are 
nothing but the council of the iandrath itself, 
doubled or tripled f)y the addition of new roem- 
Int-. wlii'tn till' II I ritorial divivjoiis aj'iMiint In the 
same uuuiuer and in the same proportion as the 
fint. In Giants, for example, each local assem* 
hiy (fOffict II) mUU two members to the one which 
ft appoinu, to form the simple council. Thus the 
triple council there la eompoied of 117 members, 
aa follows: 1, of the nine m<'mlH r8 of the com 
misRion of state: 2, of thirty-tive members ap 
pointed by the la.'/irro following fixed proportions: 
3. of wvenly mc nilM-rs nppoinleil by the same a.s- 
Kcmblie^. fullowiti;; liie same pru|>ortions; 4, final- 
ly, of three Catholic mcmlKTs appointed by the 
■ame council, and of which one forais a part. 
(This latter element was intro<Uiml by virtue of 
the principle of reliirious eipiality, in order to 
provi«ie for the representation of the Catholic 
population In the cnmmnnea In whidi they art In 
a minority.) The principal functions of the triple 
council are to watch over the cuundl and the tri- 
bunals, to cntabllsh the project of the budget of 
receij»ts and expcmliturt's. and to mnvnke the 
landttgtmtinde in extraordinary a^iNembly. The 
process of addition Is applied In many waya In 
Api>onzelMiili ri<ir; it is H]iplied in purticular to 
tiic little council, uhich is charged with the prin- 
cipal Judicial functions. This tody Judges some- 
times as a weekly council; it ix then only a m c 
tion of the little council ; M)metime.H with a sim- 
ple addition (dnfaehrr nieug); iiometimes with a 
double addition (dnppfUer turug); nomelimcs with 
a re-enforced addition (tmfdrt/rr tutug). Finally, 
with a Ift'it re enforcement it forms what in calle<l 
the council of blood (blutrath). — As there are 
qotmrile foroied by addition, fo there are otheia 



formed by reduction, as, for example, the weekly 
oouacil of Unterwaid-Ixmcr. It is appointed by 

' the ereaf c<)uncil (^noflrnt/i) and clm-r n from its 
btxiy. It is tlie executive, luliuini&tralive and 
police niilhoiiiy. suh< 'idinuted to the great OOUU- 
eil. It is composed of the landammnnn. a» presi- 
dent, and of twelve mendicrs nppointe<l for two 
Mars. It aMMcnibles in ordinary 8es.oion on tlie 
Monday of each week, and in extraordinaiy aee> 
sion when convoked by the pn;*.<iident. and ■!> 
often as then- is need. — We have still to Hpcak of 
tlie third authority of pure demoemey, the com- 
mission of state. It to appointed by the landug^ 
iK'iiiih , Mtid icplares the loun* i! fur iilT.iirs of 
lusher importance. In Qlarus thin commission ia 

I di^iiled Into two sections, to expedite business. 
The firvt is c«)mpos«sI of all the nicmhei-s of the 
commis-sion, and the second of three memben«, 
tho prcftident Included, alternating among them* 

' svlves aflir a manner of rotation e>>tal>li^lie(l by 
the coninussion. The lir>t seclinn ^nr the com- 
miiision iu i-lt n>.) U charged with the corn-sjmnd* 
cnce with foreign state**, the federal authoriliea 
and the confe<lerated ntales, with giving prelimi- 
nary advice u|Min questions referred to it, or even 
with deciding tlwm by the council. The second 
section is cluirged with the ratlflcatlon of deeda 
of wdc and of wills, with decisions up<m the 
prolongation of the terms for the liquidation of 
batakrupt estates, etc. The commission of state of 
Appt ii/cll Kxtcrior has also the surveillance of the 
administration of the communes. The landam- 
maan presides over the landtgmetndt, the doublo 
or triple council, the council (liudrnth) and the 

ioommihsion of state, lie receives all the dis- 
patches ad d r es s e d to the authorities presided over 
by him. and he i* lM>iind to make them known 
in the ni \l sessi«>n. He keeps the seal of state, 
signs and seals concordats and conventions, etc. 
He watches over the execution of the decrees of 
Ihe loitdsymu'tmit , liie eoum iN, and tho commis- 
sion of state, in m far as the execution la not in- 
trusted to a special authority. — Let us pass on to 
the CAulons in which there is no laiuhgrmetitde. 
Here we mu>t notice a very renuirkable fact. 
Since It^ the cantons of Zurich, Berne, Solo- 
thum, Biwl-Country, Anrgau and Thurgau have 
replat cd the n presentative s\^tcm, which they 
followcxi up to that lime, by tlie direct vote of the 
entire people, that Is to say, of all the actke dtl- 
7( IIS, Upon the proiH>s«'d laws {rrfr rKKhiw). Only 
i the cantons of Zug, Fribourg, Basel-City, Tessiu 
and Genera have resisted tUapoUtieal movement, 
tending to extend the cxen iM- of the rii^hts of the 
l>eople. In the canton t»f Vaud they contented 
themselves with introducing into the ( Knxtiiutioa 
the right of initiativ e, and N'alais mid N« ufchate| 
ntxjgnize only a partial r«/trf/(//</«i. For a long 
time the great councils have been only deliberai' 
ing authorities in tho cantons of Schwys and 
Grisons. Basel-Country flrst followed them in 

I this respect. In the cantons of Lucerne, Schafl- 
hausen and Sl Galicn, the paople do not positive- 
ly sanctiott tha lawi^ aa in tho eairtona of tb» 
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reftrenthtm, bat. during a certaht tfine ftfler the 

vote of tho grrt'fit couiiril. they liavc thtt right to 
interpose a veto. — Reprcscntatioa iu tlio great 
«ouiid1 Is not always baaed upon the number 
of the population ; somctimrs it is (Ictcrmim tl by 
the nunil)cr of active cilizeus ; at other tiim-s, us 
in Lucerne, tlie number of the repreaentativefl is 
fixed by the constitution, without nnj- rpiranl !o 
the number of the p«>pulatii>ii. Th(! iiictnb«Ts of 
the gmA council are not always salariwi. Every 
ActlTO dtisen is ordinarily (>ligible for the great 
eouncil. Sometimes condition!; of aire are im- 
poKcd, sometimt's also a residiMico in the canton is 
required. The last vestiges of a property quaiiti* 
eation have diMippeared. In some cantons func- 
tionaties snhirii'd by the stiU(Min' excluded. Tlin 
constitution of ^eufcbutcl provides thut every 
member of the great eouneU who, during his term 
of otHcf. accepts public snlariwl functions, shall 
be considered as liaving resigned, but he is rc- 
«ligiMe. — The members of ^ great council are 
appointed for oidy one year in the canton of Gri 
sons; for two in Zug and Geneva; ft)r three in 
Basil Country. St. Gallcn, Zftrich and Thurgau ; 
for four in Berne, Aargau, Tessin. Vaud, Valuis 
and Neufchfttd; and for five in Frilwurg. — The 
great council, bt^sidi-s drafting the laws and do 
crees, and interpreting, suspendiag and repealing 
them, is ordinarily fnveRt<Ml with the following 
fiiiu ;if>ii«: the oi i^ iiii/ iiinn of atlniiiii-Irations, tlie 
surveillance of the execution of the laws, tlic 
right of pardon, the mtiflcation of state agree- 
mcnts, nattirahVafion, the establishment of im- 
posts and ta.xci*, the fixing the mo«le of their col- 
lection and emplo\'ment. the ratiflcution of tho 
loan** contracte<l by the state, the acquisition and 
alienation of property of the slate, public build- 
ings, the fixing of salaries and emolumenio, the 
eurveillanee of the executive and judicial powers, 
tho settlement of conflicts of jurisdiction between 
these |>owers, the tlxing of the annual buibjet, llie 
appointment of llic deputies to the slate council, 
and the appointment of the members of the ex- 
ecutive jxtweraiidof the siijir« ni,. tribunal. In 
Geneva. Ba>el-Countr}', Tliurgau. and Ziirich, the 
raembera of tlie executive power are appointed 
directly by 'be pcnplc — Tin- committee to which 
tlie great council confides the executive and aii- 
minixtrativc power has di tie rent nanus, accorling 
to the different cantons. It is called sometimes 
c<iuncil of state, sometimes cNerutivo council, 
and eomctiracs little council. Tiii^ last name is 
old; it recalls the time before when tbia de.«^ 
iirnntion was found in almost idl the cantons, and 
when tho executive p<^wrr \v;is cniirnl cl to H very 
numerous body. In recent times there has every- 
where been a reduction in the number of the 
memlnTS of the evorutlvc roimril (ordinarily five 
to seven memben<, who diHlribute among tliem- 
aelTes the different departments, interior, justice. 

instruction, etc I. atvl a higher «al.iry has been 
granted to them, in order that tin' increase of 
work and re*ponsihility imposed upon cacli of the 
mmitta the diminution of their number mn^' 



not turn away from tfteie ftmctloos the moat m- 

pablc men. — Tho dntK-s and powers of the coun- 
cil of state, or executive council, are almobt tko 
sane as time of the oommiMfonB of state fa tlw 

cnnfona of pnre democracy. It proposes law"< 
and decrees to the great council, and watcbeM 
over the maintenance of public tnnqufllity and 
security, as well as over the execution of the 
laws, decrees anrl i-egulutions of the great coun- 
cil; it administers the funds of the $itate. apitotnts 
those executive and administrntive functionji- 
ries who are Immediately subonlinate to It, and 
watches over them; it has also the higher Fur\'eH- 
lanoe of the communal administrations, the poor, 
the adiools and the ehunthes. The membera of 
the executive council are ;i|ii«iin1eil for four yi irs 
in most of the repre^ieutative cantons; they are 
re«ligible ; only the president or hmdammann (• 
title which is prcvrrx-erl in some cantons) can not 
onlinarily remain in otHce for more than one year. 
Some constitutiona require that each district of 
the canton be represented by one niemlwr ; others 
forbid the taking of two members from the same 
district. Cantonal elections take place for mem- 
bers of the great council, in the electoral circnm- 
scriptions prescribed by law ; for tlie appoint' 
inent of the memlvrs of the executive jxiwer, 
where it is not confided to the groat councils, the 
whole canton forms only one electoral efarmn- 
s<'ri|)tion. Every cb'Ct<ir receives ii cnrd i.f ri < . i-.^. 
nitiou, which he presents to the electoral boartl 
when placing his vote In the ballot box. For 
every commune of any extent there are sever- 
al hoards, in order to facilitate the busim^s of 
counting the TOte. — lY. Aimlmklrati'.n. A II 
the crmtons of ft certain extent are divided into 
diMrtch. Thus, Berne has thirty ; Vaud. nine- 
teen ; St. Oallen, fifteen ; ZOrich and AargM. 
eleven, etc. In these districts the government, 
that is to say. the administrative ami executive 
authority, is represented by a jirefix t {ri'jirrutitft^ 
$(atthaittr, or ttatUuiUer). Although agent.s of the 
executive council, they are not alwayn nppr>inted 
by it, but sometimes by the great < ■ itn, il. often 
dinvtly by the people. Besides the prefect, there 
is, above all In eastern Bwltaalind, the InstitB- 
tion of district ci iHu il-;, which have sometime 
rpute extensive f unci i<>ns. If the government 
does not always appoint the district attthorMeHt 
it has ordinarily still less influence over the com- 
munes. Wo pay onfi'iinrili/, because there is u 
very remarkable difTerence in this resiM ct In twci n 
the cantons of Romanic 8witzi>rland and of Ger- 
manic Switzerland. In the former, the commun«« 
aiv much less inilep< iident tli.iTi in the Lttter. In 
lite cantons of ApiH-nzell and of Griaonsthey aie. 
so to speak, soven lcrn; they may do whatever Is 
not contrary to the federul and cantonal i i-n-'titxi- 
tioDs. to llic laws and to (he right of property of 
a third party; the state doea not inierfpre. Tbiw 
eommimes administer their special in!ere-»t« in 
everything except in that with which the state 
has not expres.s|y charged Itaelf. These two can- 
tuM are evidently In maw ioit fedetmttona «f 
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eoaiBniaM.-^At the bead of the commune is 
m oiWtf kauptmam (Appenietl), ayrufib (Tenfai 

and Vaud), maire (Ot-neva), ammnnn (I.ticerne, 
Friboarg, Solothurn, St. QaJlen, Aarguu and 
Thurgna), or pmident (in all the other eaatoiu). 
lie U ulwiiyH nppi>info<l hy the commune; nnd 
<iriliiiuril y supported by a comnuuud or munk- 
iduncil, of whirh lie i« the leading memlier. 
This council administers, within the limits flxcd by 
liiw and under the cuntrul of the genc-rul n.HsembIy, 
all that enters into the province of the municipnl- 
itj, propoaes the hud^ oolleeta the taxes and 
mtiolcipal rsveiraes, controls guardtast, and exer- 
cises the local police nnd i>tlur fuiu linns which 
the law* and oniiiiances place in the charge of the 
cnanldfMdlties. and which hare to do particohirly 
with tin- public s:if('ty iir.d hculth, with the Arc 
police, with thut of the taxe^ and of tlie fain< 
and marketa. At the same thne the monicipal 
«'ounril is tlin ngi nl of the povrrrimciif ; its presi- 
<lenl represents iu the muiiieipulity the prefect; 
whom lie iiiU!^t M-eond in tlx; execution Of the 
Ifiws and ordinunecs. The state has often no par- 
tiruiar reeeiver for its taxes, and the inuuicipal 
riieivers collei-t tlieni for it. — V. Jnttire. For 
the administration of Justice in fedend matters, 
there Is a s|m cial trihunal. There is besides a jury 
fi<r eriniiii il muttei->. The fi di r;d tribunal is com- 
posed of eleven memben>, with sulwlUutea. The 
membere of the federal trlbnnal and the mbsti- 
tUtes lire .■ijijKiinted for tlin »■ ye ir^ by the fedent! 
assembly. The federal tribunal is renewed after 
«ach renewal of the national council (but the 
niembt rs are r-- cli/ilili'i. Any Swis^ elifiihie to 
the uuliouul < <kuk il ( aii be ii[>p<unti d to the feil 
«fnl tribunal : the memlxTHof the frtU nil rounril. 
howeviT, and the functionaries appointeil by this 
authority cm not at the same time form a part of 
the federal tribunal. The pn-sidenl an<l the vice- 
president are appointed eiteh for a year« from 
amon^ the members of the iKuiy. ~ As a roort of 
«-iviI jubilee, thefedenil tribunal tiikes «tit.'iiizance; 
1. Iu 6o far as they do nut touch upon public law, I 
of the differences between cantons, and between | 
till- ennf. di r.ition nnd the cantons; 2 Of differ ^ 
«-iiccii between the c<mfi%leratlon on the one side, i 
and corporations or individnals on tlie other, when 
th""**- cxrjwirnti'iiiH «ir tli' »e iiidividunis are plaint- ' 
ills, an«l wlien it is a matter lif importjuil ques- i 
tions determined by the fetkral le^'islatlon; 8. Of 
differences concerning people without a country 
(hriHutlhlinf). The fedenil tribunal is ohligi'd to 
a-HHiime Jurindiction in other ( ii»< >, when the par- 
ties dcslrv it. and when the object in litigation ex- 
ceeds the value of 8,000 francs. Acrf»rdlng to 
till' iic \\ ( uri'-iituiii.n of tlie eunfcderatiitn. w hieli 
went into fureu July 1. 1(474, the federal tribunal 
takes cognizance aM of : 1. differences in reimrd 
to tbf ir fuiieiinfis 1m twi i ii the autliorilii ~i <»f the 
ion federal ion anil the cantons; 2, dillerenee> 
touchini; public law betwe(>n the cantons; and 8, 
CaM's ronr.niinjr 'be violati'm of tin- Cfinstitu- 
tional rights of a citi/.en. This is a ver}- notable 
•stOMkm of the proTince of the f ed«tl tribonnL 



— As a court of criminal justice, the federal tri- 
bunal takes cosmiTanee of the Tiolation of the 

rights guarrmteeil by the constitution, when the 
complaints are referred to it by the federal assem- 
bly. The conrt of assties, with the assistance of 
a jur}' which pronounces upon questions of fact, 
lakes cogni/anee (»f criminal cases concerning 
funetionarii's, of ( .i-i < lirought by the fetleral r\\ 
thority which ap|)oinled them; of e;tsi-s of high 
treason ag:iin««t the confeileration ; of revolt or 
of violence against the federal antlmrilies ; of 
crimes or miadcmeanora against international law; 
finally, of political misdemeanors which are the 
cau*>e of troubles by which an nrninl f( ib ral 
intervention bus been occasioned. The federal as- 
sembly can always accord amnesty or grant par* 
don t<i the iH-rpetrator of the<e crime* or ini-nle 
nieanors. — Military justice Is aduiinistereil by a 
judicial staff, which has at its head an auditor 
in ebief, having the rank of colonel. A military 
tribunal must be established in each brigade iu 
active service. — The judicial organiKiition differs 
materially in the different cantons. In some can^ 
tons of pure democracy, the legislative, e.vwuiive 
and ju<licial powers are not yet thoroughly w-pa- 
rated, as we have seen above (Cantonal QfnttttU' 
tifina). The following Is tme of the great cantons. 
Civil questions are ordinarily first brought before 
the jutticc of the peace. If it is not possible to 
reconcile the parties, the questions are carried be 
fiire a (li-itriet <-nurt, and in llu , kihI report b< fi>ro 
the cantonal court, the supreme court or court of 
appeal. Final judgments in civil cases given in a 
canton hold ir"'T«l llimtighont all Swif7er!:ind, ac- 
conling to article furty nine of the federal con- 
stitution. A great number of canion^ {lossesaex- 
cellent civil coiles. The tribiunils of commerce 
are still rather few. In criminal matters the in- 
stitiition of the jiiry exists inmost of the cantons. 
The members of the supreme court are appointed 
by the great comdl. which has also a surveillance 
(i\ 1 r tin > I iirt. All administmtive functions are 
iucoin|iatible with the office of memlier of the 
supreme court. To be appointed it is not neeea- 
siiry to have n'gularly stn lird !:iw, hut «»f cour«e, 
in ]N«int uf fact, men w ho are not ven>e«l iu the 
law are not chosen. The judges of the inferior 
tribunals are ordinarily ap]>ointed dirt'<'tly by the 
]>eoi>lo, sometimes also by the great council. — 
The ( banu'^-s introduced by the new constitution 
had fur ctTect to rrpUce the twenty-five cantonal 
laws, often verj- dissimilar, by a fe<leral law to 
Ikj applied to the whole confeileration, so that a 
uniform system is established upon the following 
|)oints: legislation In regard torlvfl caiMcitr, in 
r< _'urd toall niatlers of commercial law, in ri :.' ird 
tu literary and artistic property, in regard to huits 
for debt, and in regard to bankruptcy. The ad* 
ministiation of ju>iice, liowever, re^^ts with the 
cantons, except as to what comes within the prov- 
ince' of the federal tribunal. — VI. P"W« In- 
ttntetion. The state of ptiblic instruction is one 
of the greatest glories of Switzerland. There is 
Bcaicefy a oonntiy in whMi primaty iMtmotkMi la 
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more developed itnd more wide-spread Uian in Uie 
BelTetian republic. Some little cantma, which 

■were l):u k\v:ir(l in lliin rt'spcri, were forced to put 
themselves oa u level with the rest. It in evident 
that when « people mtut gorem themselTes, they 
can not n niuiii without instruction However, n 
person is not ol)li^Ml to send hischiiilren to a pub- 
lic achool; he U perfeelly free to liavc them in- 
structed wherever he wishes, provide<l they receive 
HU education ut It u^t &» ffoinl as that which is given 
in the public schools. The new federal constitu- 
tion, voti-d by the people April 19. 1874, contains 
the following provMons relative to primary in- 
struction : Tlie cantons eh; I M for prim.nv 
instruction, wiiicb must bu sutticieut, and placed 
exdtiirfvely under the direction of the civil so- 
tlmrity. It is oMii::itory, and, in the public 
schools, gratuitous. The public 8chOi»l.s may be 
attended by adherents of all creeds, without their 
havinir to suffer in anyway in th<ir lilxrty of con- 
scicncrorof belief. The confederation hhal I take 
the necessary measures in regard to tlie cantons 
which do not ftdtlll these obligations. — Aliove 
the elementary primary schools, there are superior 
primary schools, called secondary. Then come 
the Bchools of commerce, the agricultural and in- 
dustrial schools, the norma! schools in which 
teachers are prepartnl. tlu- pyinn:u.iums {lyceum>-), 
the federal polytechnic school, the cantonal uui- 
verritlea of ^^1, Zf^rich and Berne, and the 
acad' tuio'* of Geneva and Lau<;anne. Tlie poly- 
technic school is i-Mtabli»hed at Zurich. It is sub- 
divided into six special scliools: school of civil 
buildinir, school of civil enfineerinu'. .sclxnil of 
mechanics, .schfH>l of cheuiisiry, school of forestry, 
and finally, a higher school of the natural and 
mathematical .sciences, of the literary sciences, 
and of moral and j>olitical sciences. Tlic studies 
arc taught in tlu' Ot rtnau, French and Italian Ian 
guagcs. Tlic importance which is attributed in 
Switzerland to good public Instruction may be 
judired of by sivnie ri;:\in s we ^liall >_:ivi'. Id tbf 
canton of Zurich the stale and the communes 
have expended annnally since 1878, for public fn- 
structini), ;i *;ntn of 1 . 1'>0,(K)0 fninrs. not includ 
lag the e.vira exiKiiditures for the federal poly- 
tKrhnic school. Not included in this sum arc 
the lodirini:, two ri>rds of tln wo«Ml and 20,000 
square ieel of arable luiul funii-lied by the com 
munea 10 each primary and higher elenu-ntary 
teacher ; nor la the hiring of places for schools. 
Berne expends annually 2.100.000 fhmca for the 
Kuue jiur]"!-!'. Of this sinn the communes pay 
threc-Qfths, and the stale furnishes tiie rest; St. 
Gallen expends 600,000 francs; Aarji^au, 780.000; 
Vaud, T0O.(M)0 (not Including the . xju n^rs for 
rent, heating, etc.); Xeufchfitel and (ieneva each. 
400,000. For all Swltzerhuid the total b more 
than nine miUioD franca. SroBaasL. 

— VII. Finanee*. The public revenue of the con - 
federatinn is derived « tly frorn customs. By 
the constitution of May 'dil, lfil4. customs dues 
an lericd only on the frootieia of tho republic. in> 



stead of, as before, on the limits of endi canton. 
A considerable Income la also dnlved fratn tho 

po<tul system, as well as from the tcli'ijnip!i ( -tab- 
lishment. conducted by tlie federal government 
on the principle of uniformity of rates. Tlie aama 
niiscfl under these heads are not left entiudy 
for govenimenl expenditure, but a gretJt part of 
tlie postal rc\*cnue. as well as a portion of the 
customs dm-s, have to be paid over to the cantonal 
administrations, in compensjition for the loss of 
such sources of former income. In extraordinary 
cases, the federal government is empowered U> 
levy a rale u}K>n the various cantons after a scale 
settled for twenty yearv. A branch of revenmv 
proiwrtionateiy important is derived from the 
profits of various fmernl manufactories, and from 
the military school aiirl labomtory at Thtin, n<-.:r 
Berne. — The following table gives the total reve- 
nue and expenditure of the oonfederation tn each 
of the years 1875-^*2, showing actual receipts and 
disbursements, except for 1882. for which the 
budget estimates are given : 



YBABS. 



IHTS 

iKtr, 

JS77 
JKTS 
1879 
JKHO 
IHSl 

im 



Rvreone. 



Fnuics. 

sn..MG,n&i 

4l.4S7.40i 

4t.8aa.aai 

4t.4SS.n8 

4a..Mi.Hi« 
4i,fiitt,a» 



Eiprndl 



Fraors. 

45,128.017 

4a,too.aa» 



42,TI7.«« 

4MN,M» 



The followbg table givea the budget 

n-veinie for the vear 1888: 




estimates of 



Prodnce of property of 
ProdDc* of capiud ta««stBiL...M, 
OenonU adinlalatiatloa..... 

Miliurjr depurtBMet........ 

Fiosndal .................. 

C'uttoms .................. 

POMI ........ ......... — . 

TUeKtspks................. 

tlsilwsyi , 

Commcne md SfricBltnic. 

MtseensDeoBs............. 

Totnl 4s,3K.MU» 

The following table gives the budget eslitnatct of 
expenditure for the y«ar 1888 : 

Intpr<«t and stnktnt: fund of nutional dSM........ l.Mii.lMO 

UcnenU ex pcuH of adiiiliiisttstlaB .............. TlT.SOO 

Ot'pnrttiK'iitB : 

P«.lliicjil W7 (m 

Intrrior 8,*»i.3x.' 

Juallrauid polles 

MiliUuTT l«.5»',i' 

Finucisl - e^iK;i" 

€>»incm and afrieoltan..........^,..... 

Port* ........................................ .... l4.a8.uM 

Tclrgnphs................. ................... — t.5n.tt> 

Unfonseen ...... vva* 



Total. 



Tlii'" shows a deficit of 2i)2.00O fraacs; and at the 
end of the tinancial year 1882. there was found tobe 
an actual surplus of 8.000.000 francs.— The public 
debt of the rqmliUc amounted, al the < 
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moot of 1682, to 86.M7.044 francs. TbU arises 
mainly out of the oouTeraion of three 4t per cent 

li.an^i rtiiscd in 18fi7. 1871 ami 1877. Ah a set off 
aguiust tbo debt there exists a so-caiicU " fcderul 
fortune." or property beionglnf to the state, val 
Ued at 4-'».Jl*>'? Ofift fnmcs. — Tho various ratifons 
of Switzt-rlaiul a-- tln ir own local athniniH- 

trationi, lo their own Inulgets of revenue and 
ex|H'nditurc. Mt^l of thiin have also public 
debU, but not of n larirf aniouut, and abundantly 
covered, in every insijinee, by cantonid pro|KTly, 
chiefly in kuid. At the eod of 1883 the aggregate 
debts of tSX the cantons amounted to about 
8iK»,0<K).nO() fraiH v -Tlio cliii f irifonu' of tile 
cantuiuil adminiiilruliunji i» derived frum a ttingle 
direct tax on income, amounting. In moAt cantons, 
to 1^ [XT cent, oil every 1,(100 franc- pr'>|« ity. 
In MJiuu ctuiluus the local revenue is rai-c«l, in 
part, by the snlo of exctne Itcensca. In Derue i hey 
form onefiftli of tbf total ree»ipl«. in Lnecnif 
one xeveiiili, in I'ri oue-teulh, in rnterwald one 
eigliili. in Silothurn one si.vih, and in the can- 
ton of Tessin one fourlcenlli. of the total revenue. 
— Vili. Ariiii/. The fundamental laws of the 
republic foil<iil the maintenance of n standing 
army within the itmitii of the confederation. The 
eighteenth article of the cnnotltntton of 1874 en- 
acts that *' Evet \ Swi-s js H iMe to vrve in the de 
fcnae of his country." Article nineteen euscls: 
" The federal army conwihts of all men Hable to 
military service, and Ixith the .'irniy and llie war 
material are at the di>i>osul of the cuufeUerutiun. i 
In cases of emergency the confederation has also 
the ev( lu'ive and undiviihd rii:ht of di-(»ising of 
Ihe men who do not In loii^; to tho fedeial army, 
and of all the other milit.iry forces of the c atitoas. 
The cantons di»|Misc^of the defensive force of their 
niM|Mvtive territories in bo far as their |K)wer to 
do so is not limited by the constituiional or le- 
gal n>guhUioDs of the coofedcnuion." According 1 
to articlo twenty. "Tlie confed«Tatlon enacts nil 
laws relative to t!ie army, and wait In s over their 
due execulioo; it alMO providi-H for the educiition | 
of the tPMtpn. and bears the cost of all military | 
••xi'etidilni. which is not provided for by the lei; ' 
islatures of the cantons." To provide for tin- dc- . 
fense of the country, every ciiixen hat tr> bear | 
a:ni-'. in the tnati i j^' inrnl of which the < hildren ' 
arc in^lrut ltxl at stti(Mrl, from the aj;e of eight, 
paw^iiiL; tlirou}!h annual e\> reives and reviews. 
8:ich military iii>t ruction is voluntary on the part 
of the children, l<tii it is participatetl in by the 
greater number of |>upils at the upper and middle- i 
riast schools. — The tnN>iM of the republic are di- | 
rilled Into two cluHsf?!, vli, : 1. Thebu»ttt»-au»ZMff, I 
or federal army, ci .iivistin_' <if all m< n able to biar 
anus, frum the a^e of twenty lo thirty two. All 
cantons are oblif^ed, by the terms of the comttitu 
tion. to furnish at li .i-t ,1 per cent, of their [xijiu- 
lalion lo the buiid4i> miic'iij. 'i. The Uiiulirthr, , 
or milltfai, comprising all men from the tidrly- , 
third to the com|iletefl forty fourtfi yi ar. — The 
strength and organization of the armed forces of , 
Bwltzerhmd was as follows, hi IMS : 1 
119 VOL III. ~ 54 
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Every cliteen of the republic not disabk>d by 
bodily defects or III health, b Ihtble to mUitary 

service nt the ai^e of twnuy. Before belngphioed 
on the rolU of the buiulet aunug, he has tn tmder- 
iron training of from twenty eis;l it to thiri vlive 

days, aecordiii!; to lil< enierimr the r.inks i f eiiher 
the infantry, tiie tc/un/nc/iutzen, or picketl rifle- 
men, the cavalry, or tlic artillery. Both ihc men 

of the biirulm mtfanf; and the ri"-rr\ e are r iHi-d to- 
getlier in tlieir re>pecli\i- eruiton-- |.>r unnu.d c xer- 
clsea. extending over a wk k tor ih< inf.mlry, and 
over two wceksfor the cavalry and artillery , w hile 
|M'rio<lically, once or twice a yj-ar, the tr(K»ps of a 
numlwr of c.irilons a.s.semble for a p iu ral muster. 
— The miliuuy instruction of the federal army la 
given to officers not permanently appointed or 
paid, but who mu-l have iiiid( ri:oiie a (oiirsec»f 
education, and pa.s«»ed an examination at uuu of 
the training estaMlsfamcnts erected for the pur> 
|H>si'. The centre of tli(-e is the military academy 
at Thun, near Ik-rne. mainlainetl by the fedenil 
govemment. and which supplies the army both 
with the hiirhest class of ofllcprs, and with tea« b 
ers to instruc t the lower ^nid«-«. Re^^id' s this 
acatlemy, or friitriilmilitiirm-liulf, there arr s|H-cial 
tnuning schools for the various branches of the 
service, especially the artillery an«l tin- ncfiurf' 
tn-hutzm. The nomiiuition of the ollltvrx, up to 
the rank of captain, is made by the cantonal gov- 
ernments, and above that rank by the federal 
council. .\t tin- In ad of the whole military or- 
ganization is a general coiutmuider in-chief, ap- 
pointed, together with the chief of the staff of the 
army. Ity the ft^lend asMiidily — The total ex- 
IK'Uiiiture on account of the army vim, for 1881, 
15.<85.8» francs, and that of 18(tt. 16.808.W4 
francs; in the bud'jet for Ifl .■ 14 francs. 

Not im luiled in the army e.\|H^'nditurc the uiain- 
tenatK e of the military school at Thun. which has 
a fund of its own, (lie annual Income from which 
is larp-r than the expenditure. — IX. TrmU and 
Indiindy. The fe<leral cusioni-housc- returns cliis- 
sifyall imi>orts and exports tuider three chief h«-ad- 
Inps. namely, "live slock," "ailvalorem po<Klfi," 
and ■■ L'"<'ds taxi-<l per ((iiiiilal." No r< (uin~ aic 
publi>hctl of the value of eiiher the impurtit or 
ex|Mjrta. but only the quantities are given ; and 
these. tis», are not ma<le re;:ularly known by tho 
custonu authorities. The im^M^rla consist cluefiy 
of food, and the exporta of cotton and Mlk manu- 
facturcs, wot( lies, siniw hats and tna( hin< ry Irj 
the year lWe»l there were imiMirted 5.72:J.4tW quin- 
tala of provisions of various kimis (hicluiling 
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grain, flour and bevoragps), and 254,997 bead of 
cattle. The principal exports of 1881 consisted 
of silk fabrics, cotton fabrics, watches and ma- 
chinery. There were also tiouie exixirls of cheese 
and otlier food tttlMlUiCM. But tlie cxcc-ss of 
food imports OTcr exports amounted annually, in 
recent yean, on an nrcra>je to h,(XK).()00 cwt. . pur- 
chased at a cost of 210.(MH».(>O0 fiiinrs. — iiiir an 
Inland ootxntry, Switzerland has only direct com- 
mercial tnterrourse with the four (itirrotiDding 
stales— Austria, Italy, France and nnany. The 
trade with Austria la very inconsiderable, not 
amounting, Imports and exports combined, to 
more than 2."). 000 francs por annum, on llie aver- 
age. From Italy the annual iniirarts average 
80.000 fhtncs In value, while the expwts to It 
amount to l.-WLOOO fn»n<"; Tlic imports from 
Francx* average 500,000 francs, and tlic fXjKjrts to 
It S,000,000 francs. In the intercourse with Qer- 
many, imports and exports are nearly equal, aver- 
aj^ing each .VX). GOO francs. — Switzerland is in the 
main an apricultural c iuiiry. ili uuli wiihastrong 
tendency to manufacturing industry. According 
to the eemus of 18T0, there are 1.006,447 Individ* 
uuls supixirtcd by ft^'ricultun', rii!,i r wliolly or in 
part. The manufactories employed, at the same 
date, 810.468 pefMos, the handicrafts Ml ,485. 
In the canton of n)i>^cl tlic manufat tun; of silk 
ribl>ons ui ('iipius 6.(HJ0 persons; and in tiie canton 
of Zurich sillt stuffs are mode by 12,000 oix-ra- 
tives. The manufacture of watrlics and jewelry 
in the cantons of Ncuf< hatcl, Gvneva.Vaud, Berne 
and Solothum. occniiics 36,000 workmen, who 
produce annually 500,000 watches — three-sevenths 
of the quantity of gold, and four-sevenths of sil- 
ver — valued at 45,0<JO,000 francs. In llu' cantons 
of St. Oallen and Appeozell, 6,UU0 workers make 
10.000,000 francs of embroidery annnally. The 
printing' and dyeing factories of Glurus turnout 
goods to the value of 150,000 francs per anntim. 
The mannfactnps of cotton goods oocvpies up- 



wards of 1,000,000 ^IndleB, 4.000 looms and 
20,000 operatives, besides 88,000 haad>Ioom weav- 
ers. — From ofTicial reiurn«, it appears fli;iT the* 
railways ojH-n for public irafllc in Sw itzcrlami at 
the end of 1882, had a total length of 2.571 kilo 
metres, or 1,504 English miles, besides GO miles of 
funicular and mountain railways, and the Su 
Gollianl \vst( ni, which does not yet figure in the 
mileage returns. These are distributed among 
thirteen companies, the largest of which are, the 

Ainalirainatcd Swiss railway, tlif 8wi->i Ni.rtli 
Eastern, the Swiss Central, the Canton of ikme 
State railway, the Swiss Wealeni, the Frihoui;g 
railway, and tlx- Franco-Swiss railway. — The 
postotliccin BwitZLrland forwarded 80, 78 1.5.38 Irt- 
ters In the year 1881. of which number 56,221.228 
were Inttrnal, and 24.530.310 intrrrt itional. The 
receipts of the i>ostoftlce in llic y* ar 1881 nmount- 
ctl to 15.998.837 francs, and the expenditure to 
18,964,554 francs. — Switzerland has a very com- 
plete system of * telegraphs, which, cxtvpting 
wires for railway servirc, is wholly under the con- 
trol of the state. At the end of December, 1^1. 
there wen O.OSO kilometres, or 4.140 mllea, of 
lines, and 10,174 kilometres or 10.110 miles, of 
wire belonging to the state. The number of tele- 
graph messages sent In the jrearlSSl was8,188,868: 
comprising l,8n7,.'?S5 inland mt»ssa£:es, 879,727 
international mcs-sagcs, and 329, 7JW mes>uges in 
transit. There were 1,210 telegrai)h offlces, of 
wliieb 1 .0:M lM lonj;ed to the state. The receipu 
amounte<l to 2,4.>;i,972 fr.mes, and the exj^'udi- 
ture to 1,963,866 francs, in the year 1880. — Bin- 
LioORAPHT. Meyer, Getrhichfe <h$ tekweimritekfn 
BundfurtthU, 1875 and 1878; EififffHdtttiehe Bund- 
ear, rf'ii.i'^'i nr;. I>>) >ii7, s-j, x, I:,- II rid Bundoiif^htiute, 
1870; StaaUkaknder <kr ikhvBeueritehen Etgauf' 
tenmAttfi, 1880; Dnhs, Dm dfetUHd^ BbcIU d»r 
s-f ^r, ;:> n'-icfifn Eulr/fnnmen«ehaft, 1877; ZORI* 
JSUutl und Kirche in dor 8., 1877. 

F. K 
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rjlABLE. (See pABLUHSirrABT Law.) 

TASXANT H.4LL (tst U. S. History). A 
term applied in American politics, first, to the 
Columbian order, a spcret society organized for 

social and i>olilit al piirji'isc', in >>i w York city in 
1789, and which, upon incorporaticm in 1805, 
added the name of Tammany .sot it iy; s(.>cond, to 

ill-' plareof meeting owned or le;is( d by this so- 
ciety, in which the "regular" democratic organ- 
isation of the "city and county of New York" 
afsembled up to is79; ami, third, to the poliiieal 
organization iis<lf. meeting in Tammany Hall, 
whether "regidar" or not. The entire snhjcct 
will l>e clearer, if it is n inendxTed that many 
thingH tnie of one of Ihi-M^' three td)jecl.s is not 
true of the other two, and that the same tern 



has been Indlscrimmatcly applied to all three, for 
eighty years. It was first freely used of the secret 
society, next of the regular political organlration 
assembling in its hall, and in the third and bet 
stage of its history has come to be applied to the 
<lem<M raii( fadion assembling in Tammany Hall, 
sometimes regular, sunieliuics dissident, but nev- 
er since 1853, commanding the unquestioned alle- 
giance of nil the vdters of its party in the city, 
iieforc that period rival democratic factions ex- 
isted; rince then there have been rival " Halls.** 
The first of llifM' p<rifv1s covers the years 1800- 
1SJ4, in \\hii h ilic . .\tensi(in of the right of Mif- 
frnge and the grant of local K-lf governmenl 
fonned the diief jiolilieal is>.ue^ of the state; the 
second extends from 18;i4 to 1859~9. when fcdeni 
iwtrooafe and the demoenu^ of the intcitar of 
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the state retained the voters of the party in Ni'w 
York city in a tolerably contiouoiw orguuizaiiou 
In iidte of the dumges worked in tbifl Tote, by 

foreign immij^n^tion antl tlie npiHarHiict> of the 
problems of the modcru city— its igoorance, it« 
saplne wealth, and Its costly publte woirks. 

Durinir tlio third and lust period, while the polil! 
-cal urgaiiization meeting Id Tammany liall La^i 
reached lt» flnal development as a \vell-dbic!pHncd 
body of i)rc-(l:iti>ry jxililii iiui-, tlic di iniK-rnlir vote 
of the t ily, 1^7i»-^^il, has lieconif dividul into two 
nearly equal divisions. One of thcM- voIoh with 
the "county" orgiinizatiou. indet>eQdeut of Tam- 
many Ilall, and recognized by the party in tlie 
state as " regtdar." The otlier b<Kly of xuters fol- 
lows the "Tammany" organization, which is not 
so rpcognlzcd, TAt which lias a regtilar local succes- 
sion to " Taiiiniaiiy." iinil, duriujr the s<'< mid and 
a large pari of the third of these periods, was the 
represenlarive of a majority of the democratic to- 
U-r* of till- < it V — As it wa'^ only durinir tlie first 
twenty or ihiriy yeant of its fxistcuce ilml the 
Tammany society, or the orjo^nnization diaring its 
name, n-prfsenlcd n L'-'rniiiii' ]Hilitii :il umv t incnl. 
the histtiry of Tauuuaiiy fur tlie last lifly or siviy | 
years han bei n the n-curd of an organization bhar- i 
ing the principles of a wider nationjil (NUty, but 
lN>nt, t)rst and foremost, on controlling the gov- 
ernment of the city in whieh it.s h)t wan cast. 
Tammany has chiefly attracted attention in this 
phase as a highly successful effort to govern a | 
great city l»y orL'uniziiii; its venal vote, u \oie i'X- . 
tending from the day laborer anxious for steady j 
employment on the public roads, to the distln- 
pui-lu-d lawviT solii itoim to se( uro a jud'/e-ship at ' 
ijtl.'i.tXK) a year, with its Im rative refereeshijM, and 
wide infliienw. — Tberonnwtion isof thesHghteht 
betwn M T itnaiien*!. theoliM un Indian i liii f w Im 
put his luitik to one of I'eiin s tieatii s, dt aliiig 
with the lands of tlie Delaware Imlians. and 
"St. Tammany," whose festival. «m the 12th of 
May, rame. in the closing days of the revolution, 
to replace St. George's day, three Weeks earlier, 
much as Cliristmas replaced Utc batumalia. The 
■lirnlflcant fact is. that after William Mooney haii 
orijaiu/.eil the Coluniliian order, \\ itii il> liiii i« <-n 
tribes, its twelve buchenis, or dirivtors, its saga- 
more, or rawitcr of ceremonies, and Its wiRklnskl, 
or di Hir kee|xT. the m i riiidjiry name of Tatnniany 
fc<xiely wuM adopted. In lauM- it detimtl moretlearly 
the popular and local ehara* ler of the <»rganiza- 
tion in its jMtlitiea) n« tion. The child like interest 
of the revolutionarj- |M'rind in parades, trappings, 
terms and mysteries, wiut ap|utrent in all the or- 
ganization of the Koeiety. For it the year was 
divithil into the s4-as4>nH of fl«iwers. of fruits, of 
hunting and of snow ; the pi|»e of p« ace wils 
smoked at its meetings; iu members wore the In- 
dian garb in the great (>raceMJons of the day. and 
in 1790 entertaiiH d a ( reek cmba'sy for days to- 
gi>lher in costume, and the bucktuil which Tam- | 
many societies wore thrmighout Pk-nn»ylTaala, 
f iiiii' t\vr ii'y years later, lo lie. in Ni-w York state. | 
tlie uauiv of uue of the carlieAl of the dcuiucrutic i 



factions whose intricate relations ve.\ the political 
student. Tradition has prescrve<l w hat the prefer- 
ence and fancy of an eartler day .selected. The 
animal celebration of Indeitendenee Day in Tam- 
mxuiy ilall is still made up of "long talks" and 
"short talks ;** New Toik newspapen ailll con- 
tain the quaint notices of the annual meetings of 
the society iu the "season of tlowen^" vuA Its 
other "coiradl Htm," in the "great wigwam," 
which first aj^jwan d while Washington was pres- 
ident; but in the chaugc^iof time il.s great sachem 
has become a boM, and the dlief duties of its 
wiskiuskie, who once gathered the S|)auisb dol- 
lars of the faithful at the door of Martling's long 
room, have come to be the prompt and iH-rslstent 
collection of political assessments from Tammany 
ofllce-holdcrs. — These things are the outer shell 
of the facts surrounding ilsrarly or;:aiii/a!ion and 
its later development. They unite it, on the one 
hand, with the familiar dumnd of political aetka 
at the foumlatinn of the n ])uMi< , am! recall its 
existencx* now, as the bolilary link Ulween the 
polities of New York city, with 5,189 votes, and 
the metropolis, with 336,137 males of the voting 
age. Organizinl by William Mooney, lui Irish- 
Amcriiau HK-rty lx)y and a violent whig, in the 
M-c«)nd week of Washington's first adminlstratioo, 
the Columbian order represented, in fetleral poli- 
tics, state rights; in state affairs, the demand for a 
wider sufTrago; and in local affairs, the claim of 
the foreign bom dtlzen for a conspicuous part In 
j)oliti<-s. All this was not at flrKi apparent Of 
the first twelve sachems, ten were fodcralbis. In 
the hot dlscufldon which succeeded the outbreak 
of the Fn nch revolution, the ('olund>ian onler 
oppostnl a war with Ureat Britain. For several 
years the society was more conspicuous for its 
riotous celebration of May Vi than for its direct 
action iu iM»litics; but. In the eleven years which 
precetled its first recorded apfx-arance as a (lolitical 
i>uwer, tlic democratic membcrahip of the body 
put it in sympathy with the political organization 
which Aaron Burr was slowly maturing. The 
rouL'hki-epsio constitution had imposed a heavy 
pro{>* riy (pialiflcation. a freehold of $00 to $250, 
or a rental of 40 shillings annually, and the res- 
toration uf order had curhed the influence of the 
"Sons of Liberty ": a mob on the right side, hut 
still a ninb A 1 ><-al moneyed sristocney, sup> 
{Kjrlt'd by place and birth, resumed the control U 
enjoyed in cokinial days. Its opptments. la 1788. 
|)oIled one vote iu seven in New Yoik city, on a 
legislative ticket carrying .\aron Hurrs name. 
For ten years the tide continued to run against 
the popular parly, until, iu IHOO, the Columbian 
order lagan at the pollw the careful, systematic 
organization of the voters of the city, to which 
the succetw of Tammany has ever since been due. 
The rote of the city liad Increased one-half in a 
dc< adi — in 1x411 the qualified voters niunlM red 
t.dSb — but the city was canvassed, poor citizens 
were deeded freeholds, " faggot" TOten wen> cre- 
ated by uniting a numlK r of men in ih- -iwii- 
er^ip of a single piece of properly', tiic Mxtcty 
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lupt open hou'iu during the election, voters were 
carried to and from tlie polls, ami the entire 

miiclilnory, loni; since become familiar. Wfi«* set 
iu moliou to briajr out the vole. The result 



overwhelming success, and Aaroo Burr, the 
next winter, was nominutod as Tice-presidcnt in 
the congressional caucus at Washinjiton, on tlie 
8treiii;th of tlie victory. The control of the 
largest city in the Union carried Tainmauy, at a 
bound, to a position of Influence in national (K)li- 
tics which it has never lo'-t. In despair, Alexan- 
der Hnmlltou wrote to tkuator Bayard proposing 
the organization of a similar secret society in the 
federal party. — The aniniii! (Mtivenlion instate, 
and a jM-rmanent organization in locui jMiliiies, 
was still a quart»of a century di-^tant in Ameri- 
can aflfains. A property (|ualilication was required 
of voters ; munieipfd ofikcrH were apiwinled by 
the governor and a council ; a council of revision, 
made up of appointed officers, passed upon all 
leglilation before It became law ; while the repre- 
H«'ntation ai curiled Xcw York city, and its propor- 
tion of voters, left it less powerfid in ntutc afKiIrs 
than at any time until tiie mpid growth of an 
urlian |>o]iuIution in the state at lar^e. strip|>ed it 
of its preponderating iutlueucc seventy-live years 
later. A permanent secret society was. under 
fiii-^e eircnmstances, invaluable in securing con- 
tinue uis and colierent political action. The coasti- 
tuti'>iud aoddeni, which made the voting power 
of Tammany relatively greater in electing a presi- 
<lent than in choosing a governor, early attracted 
to it federal patronage; first used with effect in 
New York state politics, under Madison. New 
York efty was slilf small enough for the manage- 
ment of its jioliiii ^ iTiiii r.'d meelinirs. TIk- 
etectioo of asHcmhlymeu and congresttmeu on a 
general ticket, contributed to concentrate political 
power. Tin- i;( iin of n <4i nrml. |>.>i>ularand perma- 
nent organization began to show it-i lf in the "gen- 
eral commillecH," for whose appointment general 
mectinir^* provided, but such an orirani/.ntion Wiis 
hlill fardi.stanl. The hard drinkitu; of thedayaud 
the social contact of a small city t.nh contributed Its 
share to make acquaintance and frequent reunions 
a strong and powerful fac tor in iv>litical action. 
During the last .sixty ycai-s the meetinir* of Tam- 
many Hall, however turbulent and disorderly, 
have never been anything but meetings, differing 
wholly from lh<- social galherinirs of the first 
third of a century, when ii \va.s .still true that— 

Th*r»'i n hiiiTpl "f jtorter in Tammany Hall, 
Ai.'l itif lim ktaiU an- f«ii:uink» it all (In- nii;tit long. 

la the tliiM- of my chlldbouU 'iwas pltraiMUit k> c«U 
For s MM and cigar *aiU th* Jovtal Umwg. 

— In the first faction figlit of this periiwl, In-tween 
the Burrites and the LewisileJ* over theele< tion of 
Morgan I^cwis as governor in l^Oi, Tammany 
acted with the fortner, and hepm its political 
<'ari-er witli a bolt; for, wbi'f im nrtranization ha* 
ever shown a higher reHpe<a for local regularity, 
none baa ever been quicker to bolt the action of 
«n Albeqy leglBlatlve caucus or a stale conventioii. 



in which it has never been popular, and was and 
is generally in the minority. Before anotlier elec- 
tion came, Tanunaiiy had devflo|i< d, from its own 
ranks and among lis ward witrkers, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, one of those young and brilliant lead- 
ers whose careers, from the day of Tompkins to 
the day of Hoffman, have opem-d so well and 
fared so ill. A "regular" caucus with whKh 
Tammany acted nominated Tompkins, and a year 
later George Clinton was shelved by his chcdce as 
vice president. For a brief perio<l his son. Do 
Witt Clinton, had acted with Tamuiooy Ilall. 
Uke all sttoeeeding mayen. he found how difll- 
cult it is for the chief executive olTlc er of the city 
to di.sirihuie his patronage without quiu-reling 
with the local orgauizatiun, and being Compelled 
to fight the organization liy n iK"»s»onal machine ; 
to submit: or lo resign iy>Ifliciil power — the three 
alternatives for seventy years presented to every 
mayor by Tammany UalL Clinton, like Fer- 
nando Wood, chow the flmt. The general meet- 
ings of Tammany Hall were supportiiu; every 
Step token by .Mudibon, and its members received. 
In return, federal patronage, whose importance 
was cnonnonsly increased by the heavy iiin>^>st8 
of the day, which, for llic first lime, were cen- 
tring at New York. CTIinton bltteriy complained 
of tilis u.«ie of patrona^'e. but he was powerless, 
and the candidate who at last defeated him in a 
contest for his seat in the senate. u;is ilu- ftslernl 
district Hitomey, Nathan S>anfortl. The death of 
John Brix)rae, in the same year, gave Clinton the 
opj)ortunity of running for lieutenant governor, 
an office which he reached, and a year later a 
general meeting in Kew York nominated htm for 
the presidency. Tammany H i 11 arra\i il ii-.. If .m 
the siile of regularity, and enjoying federal, etute 
and city patronage, crushed Clinton. The stmf> 
glc lasted for yi-ai-s with varying success, and end- 
ed only witii Clinton's death, in IHJH, while gov- 
ernor. His previous removal fn»Jn the offlce of ca- 
nal comnds-ioin r by Tainniatiy H ill, bad aroused 
an overwlii lining popular seiiliineut in his favor. 
The frauils charged ainiinst Gov. Tonipkin»-^]i» 
first of the great public scandals of Tammany 
Hall— had earlier enablinl Clinton (1817) lo win in 
a contest in which the vote of the state at large 
steadily opposed the dominant city orgaaiatatlon, 
whose wealth and ability enabled it each winter, 
at Albany, to retrieve in the lecisl.ttive cviucu* 
what it had lost at the |k)11s in November. — Fed- 
eral patronage, army oontracta and kwal pabHe 
works— now first be^'un— liad by this time given 
the Tammany society wcallii. It built, in 1812. 
its first hall, on the site now occupietl by the 
"Sun" building. Its membership shuwed tb.»l 
alliance between local politicians and local bu-i 
ni-s men which it retained up to a vi ry nvcnl 
date. This alliance would be inexplicablo in ao 
(trganization which hasunifonnly opiMMed national 
and stale mctusuri's, favorable to the city, and In- 
creased local taxation ; hut fur the great profit* 
which attend the use of active tatpital In ooatnrta 
and in InTettmenta guided bj aa eaHy knoarMcv 
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«f public works. The organization itself has 
mmt been true at any period to the real inter- 
««ta of the city. It supported tho rmlmrfro, it 
favored the war with Gnat IJritain. and it de- 
nouiK-i'tl the Erie canal until the work liad reached 
<limeusion8 which made a sharu in ita contracts 
prtititable, when tlic votes of its n-pn'M ntntlvcs at 
Albany and the skill of its pamphli-tet-rs were c-ii 
listed ia behalf of enormous appropriations. It 
opposed a pemuitient police, was dhloyal, and aid- 
ed Twi'cd's }-!itk. Yet, neither in iis cririy nor in its 
later days was the mob, the iioal residuum of the 
eity, enliRted In Tammanj Hall. Clinton. Wood 

mid Mnrris'^cy, rnch rnimiiniidcd a Inu i r viraliiin 
of voters than Van Buren, tHhell and Kelly. L'p 
to 1H79, in spite of occasional eclipsea. the lower 
middle class, which in llic loii'_' nin rules every 
great cit}', was tiie real streimih t>f Tammany 
ilalL It is a curious tllUStration of thin, that, in 
1817 when llic Tammany society issueil one of its 
addresses on the state of public aiTuirs, it tieplorod 
tbfl spread of the " foreifrn " game of billiards 
among young men of the upper classes, and the 
presence of vice among the lower In the true 
spirit of a middle cla-s precisian. The chanicter 
and ofjpiuizuiiuu of Tammany liall only changed 
for the worse estate, which has made its name a 
hi-<siii:r and a by word. wh<'n llif stnall -liopki'< p- 
«rs and the ri>iug mechujiics of thv lower wards 
of New York were replaced, from ISHO to 1860, 
by n foreign hi>ni jiopidalion. w ith teiK'inent 
houses, its rum shup!, and its beer tuiloons. — A 
general met tim.' of Tammany llall in 1830, atteiid- 
<.'<! by buckt liN from all parts of the state, Ix-iran the 
movement wliieh reMulttHi in the c«>nstitutional 
convention of 18il. Its constitution jrreally low- 
«Kd the franchise. This ia its turn was followed 
in 1888 by charter amendments, making the 
nmyor of New York eleetive. Both radically 
changed the character of local p«ilitics. The 
eentre of political action on all local affairs was 
aUfled ffKiii All' iiiy to New V.irk. Stale jiatron- 
mgB u*u.sed to be a coiispieiiuus factor in ]och\ 
polities where the distrihuiioD of federal and 
niuni<ipal ottires was the !lr>-t obieet of politi 
cal life, l'p to l'^;!!, e\< ry iriib< i ial t< rm 
but one had l)een tilli d liy a ulm becan liis 
active political life in New York ward |xtlitics. 
Since then only thn-e terms have been filletl by 
men (Monran. IIolTman ami Tihhii) wli(» wen- 
graiituUvd from the ^amv mrhool. With ^his change 
in the elcdnrate and the city government, there 
came an incr<n-e in the nund'. i i f \"U i>. which 
BWde it no lonp-r |M>M>ible for a genend meeting 
to serve the purp(>*«s of local tMiHtfcs. or ^the 
social pilbi rin;j> of a m < ret sneji t^■ lo nnitf the 
pfditieianH of a city whose population wa>< (IKiO) 
li»i.ll9. and whose voters nnmliered f I885)4;).(NII. 
The " /' ni-rid enmmittee " '•iieei edi'd the tri-inT- 
al nu etitii; This ImmIv, wliit h survives to liay, 
grew from two M-parate sources. The general 
nceting, after makin? nominations, had habit- 
ually delegatetl the management of the caux'a.sx 
to a goMtal eommltlee. Tba ward aad districl 



primaries in a similar manner turned over the 
practical work of the election to their own gener- 
al ( niiuiiitte»'S. A list of the latter in one of the 
early mayoralty eUctiuns tills tliirte< n and one- 
half columns of a daily pa|KT. and eonstiiuted a 
roster of the finhtini: force of Tammany Hall, and 
an almost etiually complete li^i of local and fed* 
< ral oilW-ers. These two bodies gradually came 
to take ehapv ia a repreaentative general commit- 
tee, based first on wards and their election dia* 
tt iets. ulslil the !!->•< nd)ly district eani>'. in l!^Tl, 
lung after the election of assemblymuo by dis- 
tricts, to be the working nnit in local politics. 
' The wards eb i (ed aldermen l<>ii'.r after the <lriflof 
|M>pulatiou had greatly changed llicir relative vole, 
and this circumstance continued the ward in city 
politie-i, and perpetuated :i rotten bf>rouuh syvteiu, 
wliieli, in the divi-ions oiH.'niug the third period 
of Tammany Hall, phKvd the regular organiza- 
tion in the hands of men n>presenting a minority 
of the voters. — The central and ward organiza- 
tions grew and prosiH red In^ether. The "general 
committee," under its early name as a "general 
council." flrDt app( im-d in Tammany Hall in 1822, 

three d< Ii ::at. s rei>ri seriliii-j e;i< li of llie eleven 
wards into which the city was divided. The cr^ 
ation of new wards imlMd the number to forty* 
five, in 1n:!0 to hcventy-flve ; aiM in the 
division of the city into election diistricrt.s led to 
an increase in membership. The wards and their 
distrii'ts Were abaiultuied later for the it^sembly 
«listrii t.s and their election precincts. The st« a<ly 
growth of population has at last given an eb eiion 
precinct an average population from one half to 
one third of the early ward, and in the pnsenl 
(1883) Tammany general commit t«v each priM-iiiel 
has two representatives. From thirty or forty 
memlters, the committee has therefore grown lo 
over l.-l(H>, but, iiisteail of representing a majority 
I of the voters of the city, it now contn>ls the 
I votes of a bare third. In the ward, and, later, in 

the !i^-< nililv di-tri< t, the j)reeiiiet has lieen, since 
IfiA'A, the unit of a like organi/jition forward pur- 

I poses. — Theoretically it will be seen that this or- 
iranizati(m gives reprfsi ntative lM»dies cluwn di- 
rectly l»y the vi>ters. Three ciri um»ttin«'eH, two 

I of them common to all large cities, and the other 
peculiar to New Y<»rk. have c«m»bineil to remove 
this IksIv from the control of the peo|i|e. fYrtt, 
voters early ab«>taiued from the priinari< s This 
was as much the cas^ in 1830 as in 188U. The 
delegates to the first national democratic conven- 
tion Wi re elio^i !i by ii Iari.rer prn[K>rlion of ollii e 

I holders and a smaller number of voters, relative 

I to the voting vote, than attended the primarlea 

whoM- suei i--ive n i)r<'M ntatives elected the dt le- 
gateit to ( incinnati in IHMO. Stetmd. the law never 

' protecleil the^e primary mwtings from<*orrupiion. 

I They Im-.-jiu in riot and fnuid. ("liiilotrH nn i t 
were ri L'ularly nioblM-d in and the j»rimaiit-H 

and me^-tingsof the last (h-cade have been iucom- 
iMirably more orderly, but no less corrupt, than 

j tho.se of previous years. rXirr/, the circumstance 

i tiiat the mayon uf New Turk were at first elected 
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in the spring led to the organization of a general 
committee at (he close of each calendar jear in 

primaries held f(ir tin's imrpuso. Tljf.><- iirimarics, 
meeting in the ebb belwccn Ibe full uud upriog 
eleetian. never attracted general interest. Tradi- 
tion and the coiivciiiciK c of politicians have con- 
tinued them at a scaijon when tlie avi;rag(j cilizin 
has dismissed politics from his attention, and a 
brief notice yeariy rcmindH tlie cH*»ual reader that 
a new Tammany Hall general committee is to be 
chosen on the last Thursday of the year. — The 
general committee, directly representing the ward 
workers, rapidly relejrated the Tammany society 
to a relatively uniniporiiml po-itiiin. No cnrv- 
fill student of New Yorii politics for the last 
fifty years, and no one familiar with their acltwl 
WOTking for the last fifteen years, can fail to see 
that the influence of the society has beenexi^gger- 
ated. It has always owned, and, of late yean, 
bos controlled by a lease, the hall in which the 
Tammany orgaidzation nieelR. Tradition and tliU 
circumstance render it necessary that the head 
of llie [M>litical orirani/,aiion $ihould contnil a ma- 
jority of the swiety. In 1867 the societ}', and 
the organization witli it. removed from its early 
quarters (rebuilt in 1860) to its present wigwam 
on Vonrteenfh street. Once since (hen (in 1872) 
the society cloA'd its doors to the oriranizjition. 
Bat the organization has existed and acted apart 
fnm the society, to which a small share of its 
memben l)elonir. Perha|is no Ix'tter jiroof of the 
local political vitality which accounts for this per- 
naneoi separate existence wlthovt calling in the 
Tammany Ko< icty to expl.-n'n it, could V)C given 
than the cin iiinstaiK-e that the local n-publican 
organization, aid( il by no society and having no 
such tie, hiw maintained its individuality, its exint- 
ence and its succession for twenty-five years, and, 
for all practical political purposes, survived its 
summary reorganisation in 188i-4.— From twenty 
to tliirty years after Its organliatlon. the genenu 
committee bail bec ome an unwieldy body, open 
to the attaclcB of mobs, whose riotous proceedings 
perpetually threw doubt on the Talidity of the 
succession, and, what wa.s more inipnrl.iiit in tlie 
eyeH of politicians, hopelessly divided tlie dcm- 
ocnUic vote. After fifteen years of thia condition 
of ttlTaini, it lK>caine plain that the "general com- 
mittee" Wits a UhIv a.s little able to decide the 
regiilarity of contlicting ward partisjins as the 
whole tMxly of the faithful in Home to elect a 
pope. Shortly after the close of the war, there- 
fore, a new IkmIv apiK'Ored, reaching its j^ower 
by slow degrees, in the "committee on organiza- 
tion.** This body, at first one, and tater two, 
from each wani or a.s.sembly diMrict, k* cured pow 
era, to carry the analogy* a step farther, similiir to 
those of thecollegeof cardiiwls. Originally a snb- 

orditinrr < . nimittee of Ibe pencral committee, to 
whom questions of re^^ladly, party discipline 
and party oriranization were referred, the oommit- 
tee on orcriiin/ iMo>i has come to Im- the final au 
thoritv in i'HQiinauy iloil. The chairman of this 
«oiuiince ta the "bom" of the HaU. and while 



the committee begina by naming its chainnan, 
the chairman always ends by ntunlnf the com- 
mit tee. Its report adiiiit> or < x( lude.s contesting 
delegations from the general committee, and the 
general committee primaries are under the carets 
its ini iiilK Tx. The cireuit of power is therefow 
complete, and the downfall of Tweed is the oidjr 
instance on reconl of a successful attempt to car* 
ry the primaries arainst a majority of the com- 
mittee on orguui/jiiion. — Il is possible, if the 
general committee and the district committees of 
like character directly made nominations, that Mw 
general intere^^t in local politics which renders the 
voting voter more numerous in Ni w York city 
than in any city as large, would lead to the gen- 
uine popular choice of the general oommltteoL 
Tlie Tammany Hall orL'atiiz.itinu, however, im- 
poses a third screen between the voter and hi* 
vote. Alt nominations ars made by conventloon 
called for this puri>ose. The mayor, county ofH- 
c*ei-N. judges of all varieties, congressmen, xna- 
ton*. afi^mblymen and aldemen, are eacli nomi- 
nated in convention'^ rliosen lO suit the iKX'a->'ion. 
The |>rimarie8 for tlie>e conventions, in theory 
open to all democrat^, are held by the members of 
the organization which radhites from tbe chair* 
man of the committee on orpmlzation througli 
the general committee* to the di>trii l coinmitttt?*. 
These suoceeaive transmissions commit the entire 
organisatkm into the hands of politicians: and 
Tammany Hall, in tlieory p<ipiil;»r, Ix-comes III 
practice a well organi/ed uud highly disciplined 
hlerarohy of poKtiieians and plaoe-taolders, who^ 
in spite of all bolt.<, control and yearly poll over 
.')0,(XK) votes, the greater {lart of whom an- di- 
rectly or indirectly interesltsi in the enornums 
municipal expenditure of New York city. — Tam- 
many llall. during the two periods, in the first 
of which the general committee was developed, 
to pass later in the second period under the 
mittee on organization, has shared In every 
tion. Its political hi'.tory is the ywlitical historj* 
of Mew York city, and it is not intended, ta 
briefly sketching the courae of tlie organiutioti. 
to uive more than is nettled to make its develop- 
ment plain. The second |>eriod of " T&mmaoy " 
may be considered as exicndfaig from the dectloa 
of V. AV, Lawrence ns mayor, in IWM, to the crush- 
ing defeat of Tammany Hail by Mo7.art Hall in 
the election of Fernando ^Vt>ad, in 1858. This 
election, the changes of the war and the Tweed 
ring ended in the Tammany Hall of to-day. and 
compri-*e the thinl pericxl in its history. During 
the second period. Tamnumy Uall held the nu^- 
nniliy for fifteen years out cif twenty-five; during- 
iln ihii.l pi riod. it lias held the s;itne otiic.. thir- 
teen yeurs uui of twenty-four. Measured in thia 
way , the supremacy of TUmnmny Hall uppent l» 
be evenly distributed, but of the last thirteen ymr» 
<>even were under Tweed's mayors, and paved the 
way for the present position of Tammany Hdl an 
n demoenitic rump, whose vole has lieen cast mm 
than ooce against the iiarty In lite second 
ited. when the Tammany aadety had 
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nltelf raoeeedod hj the more popular general 
cornmittoe, Tammany Ilall wa.s dominani in New- 
York city bccauw it coniaiaod thuj abltbt politi- 
cians in a dty namnrly divided betwem tlie whig 

and (li inooralic voters. Tammany Hall eatere«l 
its flntt canvasK for mayor, in 1834, liberally fup 
ported by the fi'<liTnl patronage of the Jackson 
administration. The Sixth ward, known later aA 
the " blootly Hixtli," wius tiien the " offloe bolders' 
Irani," and iocludctl hundreds of the federal eui- 
ployi^s, who continued to support Tammany Hall 
until the republican party serured control of the 
federal government. The whig parly liad lieliind 
it the growing power of the rural vote of the state, 
organized by Weed and Seward, which elected 
Seward governor, and i hancid tiu" fnccof politics 
in New York state by transferring the couulica of 
the interior from the democratic to the republic- 
an party. Tiinvrenre In't ame mayor Itv n narrow 
majority. Une year later, in OctolKr, IS^Jo, the 
dIvMon Ix-twcen Ibe "looo-foco" or equal riuhis 
party and Tammnny r\dniinnted In the riot which 
gave the former its name and offered the fir^t pnwf 
of the eue with which a large convention could 
become a mob in a city of a quarter of a million, 
whose police force was still ten years distant. The 
alliance between the whig and huo foeo candl 
dates. In 1886, ran through 1837 and 1838, defeat- 
ing Tammany Hall in these years. The election 
of J. L. Vaii.in, Tammany, in IS.*??, Ik L'an a pe 
riod of succctiti which lasted until 1844, when Juuies 
Harpo', an Anertcan candtdaie, defeated Tam- 
many Hall. With the . 1,< tion of W. T. Ilavc- 
meyer, in 184.'i. the modern f>eri(>l of the oily l>e- 
gan. Its waterworks were completod* Its police 
orpmized, and tlie intluence of patronage and 
public workn iin rea>ied. With them, the prizes of 
imul niiinicijial life multiplied, ajul in the piriod 
from 1845 to 18^ the second of the great feuds 
in Tammany Hall opened between fbe "iMuds" 
and "sfiftN. " The two fac tions stood in a way for 
the " hunker " and " bani-burncr " factions of the 
state democracy: but wlihout entering into their 
state and national n-l.tiion^. tin- two faetions pn w 
out of tiic KtrugglcH in tlie local orgatiiiation over 
nofflinaUons ami the " regular" suoeearion. The 

"hards" npp^i nted the of!1re holding faction, 
and when, in Atitru^t. l,S'»3, tiny were mobbeil in 
Tammany Hall by the "Hofis." the chairman of 
the former was the rollertor of the i>orl, Augustus 
Schell. A year Inter, Fernando \V(kh1, who had 
m c c e ssfnlly organized a ' ' soft " machine, capturetl 
the prbnaries of the " hards." and secured a unit- 
ed nomination for mayor. The ** adamantine** 
" hards " at once seceded from Tammany Hall. and 
wganizitl at the Stuyvesout Institute, defeating 
the n^lar democratic candidate for governor, 

Horatio S4 \ luour. by a bolt, pn < ly n.s I.uriu.'^ 
Robinson was defeated by a like boh in 1^79. — 
For nearly ten years, from 1858 to 1668. the sirng- 

pie hctwcen tlie opposing fa( ti'in^ cotif inin-d. The 
quarrel had |)ra< lically Vi juti in 1>.">J, and th»- 
atttOOIll conventions of 1^'>.' and lH'>tS were usked 

to pti* upoa its metiu. £very democratic state 



eooventton liad contesting delegations Iwfore It, 

and every eity elt t lidn s;iw the ileraocratic vote 
divided by the presence of two tickets, both churn- 
ing regularity. It would be idle to go into th« 
details of the.sc contest-s. Fernando Wood re- 
tained his control over the regular organizaliou 
until 1857, when the contest was tnuisfoned to the 
Tammnny society in its first and Ia.«l attempt to 
decide tlio regularity of two opposing factious. 
Tlie result proved the attempt futile. Wood was 
defeated in the society, retained the organization, 
secured the regular nomination and was beaten, 
18.'>8, by Daniel F. Tiemann. The Tammany so- 
ciety, under its new sachems, excluded his general 
committee, and Wood seced«) to Hosart Hall and 
was elected mnyor in IKtQ over tlic Tammany 
candidate. W. T. Uaveroeyer. Two years later, 
the split still continued, and a republican. George 

Opdyke, was elm^cn mayor. In ISO,'', Tammany 
was again tlefeattni by the elecliou of C. Godfrey 
Guntber, an independent democrat, over Frank 
Iloole.wlio had re< eivcd the Tammany and Mozart 
ilall nomination. — Thes* suc( t'?«sive defeat.s made 
necessary the change in policy and organization 
already described. Tlie lavish expenditure which 
Fernando Wood had 1>egun was resumed at the 
• lose of the war by W. .M. Tweed. The ring, of 
which he was the conspicuous figure, combined 
with the corruption whose story Iim been so often 

told, a renr<:ani/.at)on of Tammany Hall un<l the 
introduction of a sharp and siunmary discipline 
carried on by the committee on etgnBfamtlon which 
I pn)mptly exclude<l ohjeotorvi. The < liaii-c altered 
the dwractcr of Tammany ilall. Tlie Uh»m and 
floating body of voters became a standing army 
of mercenary' votMlk which might suffer defeat, 
but never altogether lost its orgjini/a»tit>n or left 
any question as to tlie regulariiy of its succession. 
John T. Hoflnum was elected nuiyor by Tammany 
Hall In 1865, re-elected in 1867, and succmled, on 
liis own I lection as govenior, by A. Oakey Hall, 
who held olhcc past the defeat of the Tweed ring 
In 1671, until, in 1879, W. T. Havemeyer wsa 
chosen mayor on a citizens' ticket. The sack of 
the city treasury went on during this period with- 
out pause or chedL Ths opmtiona of the ifng 

added over $100,000,000 to the bondt'd debt of the 
( iiy, douliled its annual expenditure, and cost tax 
payers, to take the be^t approximate estimates, 
tirst and hi>t, at least $10<),tKX).()OO. or four times 
the line levietl on I*aris by the German army. 
Many causes combined u> render this gigantic dev- 
astation possihle; but all comliined could scarcely 
have CompaSMd this plunder, if Tammany Hall 
itv lf liad not been reor^ani/t d and ( oii\ i i ii d into 
a standing army of voters encamped in XiewYork 
city, obeying a single head and able to exclude all 
di>iMnsion fnim Its rank- — This oriraniziition, 
without its old opportunities and without its old 
flagrant oomipiion, but still a body Hvtng on poli- 
tics. surA-ivi-d Twee<l, and afti r various ehani^es 
passed, in 1^7:), undi r the control of Juhn Kelly, 
whohas remair.i i its head for ten years. Tweed's 
puipQses VMuleral an aliiaaoe with the dcnom^ 
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of fbe state Indispeiiaable. When tluU was lost, i 

he went to tlif penitentiary. To John Kelly, this ' 
coQiifCtion was not neCGSHury. Tunimany Hull, 
tn 1874. olecn .l W. II. Wickham. and. in 1876, 
chose Smith Kiy. The persoiml liMncsly of its 
leader, the rLciiii fall and puiiislinii at of Tweed, 
and the growth of an independent vott-, led to 
nominations far above tJbe average of post years. 
In 1878 puccejaivc soecssfons from Teminany Hall 
left It in a niiiiority, uml Kthvunl ('<"iiKr was 
elected mayor by a combination between n>pub- 
licans and demncrats in sympathy and full party 
communiim wiili tlic sliiic dcinocmry. Tn 1ST5). 
when the stjUc democracy nominated Lucius Holi- 
Inson as governor, John Kdly was run as a bolting 
(li im>r-niti<' candidnfe. This completed the isola 
tiou of Tanunaiiy Hall. The long series of steps 
bj which a social organi/^ition with pcdtUcal pur- 
poses had become devcIoiMsd into an orgjtnized 
l)ody of voters, acting for its own purposes, inde- 
p ndcnt of all principle but plunder and all aim 
but ollice, was at last completed. 

Talcott WittjAsrs. 

TAN'£¥, Boger Brooke, was born in Cairert 
counter, Nd., March 17. 1777, and died at Wash- 

inir'nii ciiv. Oct. 12, li'^W. He wa.s rrnduatc<l at 
Dicktu.soii college in 119^, wati admitted to the bur 
in 1799, and bcMme attorney genend of Maryland 
in 1H27, and attorney gi-neral of the I'tiited States 
in 1831. In the following year he was ap|>oiutetl 
secretary of the treasury (we Deposits, REMOVAL 
OP); but his nomination was not sent to the senate 
until the service for which he had been sck-cted 
was performed, and then the t^>iiate refiLsed to 
confirm it. Jackson Uien appointed him to the 
supreme court bench, and the senate agdn nffuscd 
to confirm him. In l^'M). the whigs having lost 
control of the Kcnate, Jackson appointed him to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Chief 
.Justice Marshall, and the wniite confirnu'd the 
appointment. He till*-*] the ofllcc uiiiii his death. 
Ilia most interesting opinion-, in a political point 
of vii-w, were tliHv given in the Dred Scott case 
(si-e that litic) and the Merriman cu'ie. (See 
H.\UE.\H Courts.) — Tyler's Lij'e of Tatiry, 195 
foil., makes it evulcnt that Taney, in removing 
the deiHisifi, noted from a sense of duty, and not 
from poliii( ill mouvcv. In the same work, p. 578 
foil., is a t»upplcmontary opinion in the Dred 
Scott caw. which will at least show Tanejr's hon- 
c>ty of l>e!ii f. Hii opinion in the Merriman case 
WHH Upheld by the supremo court, after the re- 
bdliott was emled, in the mUigan casa Bee, 
contra. 1 C,rri ]i \'» Amfrirun ('"ttfliX, 2.')3 ; 2 
Wilson's JliM and FttU of the -iltict J'lurfr, ,>24 ; 
Giddings'iSrMny^MeJMelMm. 408; The Unjutt 
Judge. A. J. 

TARIFFS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The theory of tariff taxation hix» been discussed 
in this work in the article CrnoMs DimfA The 

subject of tlie jii. -. lii artii le i- int rely what has 
been done In the way of tariff legishition in the i 
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I United States; and mention can be made only of 

the more important act.s, without any attetiipt to 
explain all tli<' moiiv<-s which led to their enact- 
ments, or ihc nianifold result.s that have followed 
their adoption and administration. .\nd, first, as 
to the power of congress to impose tariffs. Under 
the confederation tlie slates retiiined the taxing 
IH>wer, and left the central body, the congress of 
the confederation, without any direct means of 
• li frayiiiir \vhatcv<T e.\p< n'-es the ne( ts>itit s of war 
compelled it to contract. Sonic attempts wcro 
made to secure for it an independent revenue, but 
they came to nauL'ht. On the r« turn of |i« aiM>. 
while still maiutuiuiug tlie form of u confederacy, 
the states, no longer united l>y a common danger, 
became, to a great extent, independent, and each 
niainai,ad its coticerns with little reirnrd to the in- 
terests (»f tlie otlieis. Ma5.siichu.seUs had a navi- 
gation act, and levied iin])ort duties, nnd other 
states followed her example. The restrictions iind 
prohibitions impo.'^cil on American ct)nimt rce were 
vexatious and destructive, and while the cougresa 
had power to enter into treaties of reclproriiy, it 
could not M laliatc in any w ay wt re its ofTtr- of 
trade ref UM.-d. The i>owcr to do tliis resteil in the 
states Individually, but In spite of many propoel> 
lions to this cfTcct. no uniform or decisive action 
on their part could be brought alM>ut. From 1788 
until the adoption of the federal constitution it waa 
>.'enerjdly rt-cognized that coiiL'ress should have 
the IM>W4T to rejrulate < onimeri iul relations l»e- 
twei-n the states and foreign powers, but the sup 
|>uscd interests of the different states presented an 
efTwtual bjir against action. "Tlic agilators for 
the regulation of trade in Virginia belonged to thai 
class of the conununiiy which in the eastern and 
middle states was most bitterly set against the 
measure. In Ma'-'-achu-^eits nnd New York the 
merchants were the Bup|K»rtcrs, and the farmers 
the opponents. Tn Virginia the planters were to 
a man united In the opinion that some slp|>s nnist 
he takt n to ni> iid cointner< ial alTairs. and the 
merchants «iuite dispoM-d to let trade alone. The 
n'a^on is obvious. The condition of thinu;^ to the 
south of the Potomac was i>reciscly the reverse of 
the condition of things to the north of the Potomac. 
Beyond the north bank of the river the farroeis 
throve, and the merrhants did a losing business, 
lii y tiid the south bank the nieri hant-> were dully 
growing more prusiKTous, and the planters more 
impoverished." (1 Mcifsster, 272.) The agitation 
over this (|u< stion tir>t a^^-unied a definite fonn (n 
Virginia, and led up to the national trade conven- 
tion held at Annapolis In 1786, out of whidi move- 
ment arose the fcileral convention of 1797. whi< h 
resulted in the framing of the constitution, and 
the foun<lation of a centnd goviTiiment p<«s«ss- 
iug detiuile and important functions, and clothtd 
with the p«)Wcr necessary lo pi rform them. — It 
w ould, lii>\\< \ er, Itean crixn tonitribute this action 
wholly lo the commercial needs of the countiy. 
The states had just pasticd tlirough an era of 
I>,ipt r money madnc--, in which each stait b.i l 
i vied with the oihe» iu cxcewivc issues, with the 
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intention of nllow ing tlielr liilmbitaiits deeplj Im- 
meraed in debt to free tbenim.-lvi's from such bur- 
dens. Tbb alone wu sufHcient to create general 
poverty, and iiniM <! retx Ilions did cnviir in n»:inv 
quiirtiTs. M;mui;n tun-s wire tx-giuuing to nrist' 
ia N«'\v Eni:1and. and MT%'od to turn attention to 
tlu' dL-velopment of the internnl resourccn <»f the 
country. The Jealousiex existinii aroon^ the states 
hod only aggravated the <-vils arising fmm mis 
managed flnancea, and in the general scramble for 
Tantage the many T^trictions and IfmitBtions Im- 
posed hiiidiiLd tliiil industrial crnwili whic li, it 
watt confidently believed, would nt>tore prosperity. 
The folly of thtia contending among themwlves 
was si-»'n l)y the elcar headed, and tlic remedy 
they believed adeiiuute was un exit n>ion of the 
power of the confederation. The del ii s contracted 

by the <Mii.'rr->i were iilwiuf to fnW due, t»ut the 
confederutiou was without resMur« cs, ami williout 
endlt New York had expressi il a wilIinKne*i8 
to enint to it power to levy duties on inii>ortii. 
Ruf un King made a ver)' able n'port to coni!Tes.«, 
in whicli he com tuded tliat the im|Misl wa» an 
absolute necessity to the maintenance of the faith 
of the federal goTemment. While thuN agitating 
for an iiiilr jiriuli nl rivi iiiie, Ilie govi'rnim e.t did 
not cea^' to urge ui»ou the states the dl-orderetl 
•condittott of trmle and finance*, and the advinable- 
ne>^s of ^rantini^ tn c^U'irr^s tlio p<»wer to regulate 
trade. But while < on;nieixial naMuis were thus 
at the bottom of the movement, political rea-^ons, 
quite as rodent, (\ ill in favnrof a newdi-lribu 
tion of power-*, and tin aetiou of tliesetwo force*, 
combined, pro<liiced the conatftttlioo. — By this 
im|iortant instrument the new government was 
^empowered to levy taxes of pvvry <le.«rription, and 
to reirulatc emnnKne with f.nv!;:n nation^. lu 
connection with our ^ubjei't it will be ini|iurt«ut 
to bear these two power* in mind, as the one has 
been iimdr an in-!riiiti< ut of the otln r. The right 
to levy duties uiiun im|Mirti.ii commodities wa» 
conceded, and thci only limitation imponed upon 
its exereUe wasthat the dutii ^ -.hoidd he >inifonn 
throughout the land. Tlie question then arisi-s 
whether the government ought to lay taxes for 
any other purpo«ie than to raise revenue, which 
iuvnives the qurstiun whi tlnr cougres). may lay 
taxes to prottt t and encounit^e manufaetures. 
The »rgiiaM*nlH for and agninsi this use of the tax* 
liifi pf>wer will he found In Story's "ComrnenfaTfea 
<)n tlie ( on-.lllulion," >■ X ifiH-ICil. and ai c Mnniii' d 
upas follows: "S«>lhat, whichever construction 
of the power to lay ta!C<*s is adoptcni. the muuc 
conclusion is sustaim d, tliat th'> powi-r to lay tax"i*s 
is not by the con>tlitulion conlined to purjioses of 
revenue. In point of fact. It has never been llm* 
ite<l to stich ptir[><i^i >i by con'^rn .iv ; ntid all the 
great fum tionari< s <>f tin- L'"verunienl have con 
•tantly maintained the d^i trine that H waa not 
conMitutionally mi limited " It wa< customary to 
rrpulate tra<le iiy faxin;; imports, ami llii-* i»ractice 
was acteti upon by all iialiouH at that lime. Re- 
taliatory duties were rerogulr*'*! as a pro|)erexer- 
«iM of power, even when they produced no rev* 



enue, and duties primarily intended for revenue 
puritoscs might incidentally afford protection to 
manufactures. The col«>nie8 always recognized 
the right of England to rei;u!ate their cfmimerre, 
hut when parliament undertook to levy taxes for 
another end, they revolted. It might further be 
said that every civiliztni nation at that time con- 
sidered that the power to regulate commerce in- 
cluded the encouragement of manufaeiurex, and 
acted upon this belief. Some of the statea had 
already adojiird rec:ulations which were Intend- 
ed to give s>ich t iieouraL'i inent to their indus- 
tries, although this encouragement was secured 
at the expense of the other slates ; and In ced- 
ing thi.s power to make such laws to the general 
government, it was claime<l that the Htat(» had 
expected a continuance of this ni ognized policy. 
Si that the weight of o|iiiMon was iu favor of 
lla- right to n-gulate ctmuner<e by inqiorl duties 
or other taxea. and chiefly on the ground that 
the power was generally exerci»c«l amon<; nations. 
fProm the verj* first, then, a tariff has lH-« n recog- 
idz»tl as a measure for raising p venue. for pro- 
tecting and encouraging domestic manufactures*, 
and as an Instrtiment for reguhiting commerce/ 
(Sti.ry. C .:niii , ^'v' loTT-K'Kl.'i.) — Rut th*- eoniH- 
j tit>ii8 wliich favoretl the.se views at the lime the 
t constitution was adopted no longer exist, and a 
very difTen tif si t of ciiVuniMances has ari-> n to 
alter in a great measvire the opinions on the 
tax i>c>wer of the government. At the end of 
the eighteenth century it wjis not strange to tiud 
the iJower to n-gulale trade and commerce with 
foreign natlon.H gntnted to congress. Nothing 
was more natural; for at that time the fiscal and 
commercial poliele-s of nations were governed by 
the maxim that no trailing or cnrnmi reia! ]>< <.iilo 
i could ever pn»per without regulation of trade, 
I and the more their transactions were regulated by 
law tlie high' r wr.uld be the resulting c-conomic 
I well-being of the country. Ri'gulation, however, 
I meant Interference and reatrletiona. Innumerable 
laws are fmuid on the statute iKioks of nijiriy 
every uati<in thai had any trade whatever, which 
i were intended to foster and dex^etop domestic man* 
tifactun-s and domestic commerce. Loans and im- 
portant immuiiilies were grantwl by the elate to 
encourage the investment of capital in industrial 
I enterprises; premiums, bounties and drawhaclta 
I wereoifenMi i<i producers and exporters; the im* 
p'lrtfilinn of tlie raw iiiali rial-nf iiidiisliy, and the 
I export of manufactured products were uunalurol'. 
I ly encourai»ed: while the Importation of such 
» i •nnii'«liti. s a*, wi iild ci.nic into ci>nt[H'titiot> with 
I domestic article:! was di.scouraged by high custtims 
I dutlea. or was even expreMly prohibited; the t*» 
ptirtation of mat tiim ry and the emiLrnition of 
skilled lilxir wrre forbitldt n under severe penal- 
; ties; and Ibn uirh discriminating and retaliatory 
' duties a spe« ii > of commi-rcial war was waired 
I anjon;; natiims. In fad, I lie whole system of trade 
I was fouiid«-d upon regidatlon, ami was to that ex- 
I lent artificial and Httained. And in no instance was 
I tliia result more evident than In the commercial 
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relations which subsisted between a parent coun- 
try and her colonics, in which all the advantage 
ligr on one sido. The American colonies bad 
known no otiier trading system, and. therefore, 
believed that the adoption of the same illiberal 
laws was esiiential to their existence as an Inde- 
pendent power. Thefar weaknees Invited InauU 
and hursh laws from othi r nations; ami wli ilium- of 
their first acts after the return of ix'ace was to sci k 
for commercial treatiea with European powers, 
thi^ aiKO Kought to protect their oommeree with 
the instruments that were then everj wIuTo em- 
ployed. — All of this has changed. As the laws 
of trade were examined it was seen that Uiey were 
natural laws, and that any interference with their 
free play was mischievous, and, instead of creat- 
ing, destroyed commerce. The suicidal policy of 
taxing one's self in order to ward off an imaginary 
danger, l>ecame cli an r to praelical stat< srn< n; and 
the old theory, that what one nation gains must be 
at the expense of vnotfaePr has given way to a more 
just and accurnto \iew that Mieves in leaving 
trade aioue. to l>e governed by an enlighteueil self- 
int^resf. In spile, however, of this chaifge of 
feeling, the United States has i>ersis<i (l in continii 
ing along the old ruts, and has only two or tliree 
limes shown any disposition to accept the truths 
that modern political economy liaa enunciated 
and is enforrii]g in spite of human laws to the 
contrary. But the inevitable is lieiug enforced at 
a fearful cost to the people who have not reoog< 
nized the true principles of trade and adapted their 
transactions to tlieni. Ami the high industrial 
position which the United btates holds at this time 
<1888) is In spite of restrictions, and not In conse- 
((uenre of them. — No sooner !iad tlie fir>^ eon 
gress met than a mciisure for tiuiug iiuiKtrts was 
introduced by Mr. Ibdison (April 8, 1789) for the 
purpo-o of giving s^»me resources to the almo.st 
empty treasury. The measure proposed was ex- 
tremely ainple to its character, being intended as 
n temporary expedient, and enumerated rum and 
Other spirituous liquors, wines, teas, colTee, sjigar, 
molasses and p< piw r. us suhjeets for sjH-cific duties, 
while ad valorem duties were to be levied upon 
all other articles. Tlie first debate at once dis- 
closed a difTeP' iK i' of opinion as to whether or not 
the turiH should be made protective in its charac- 
ter, but it was not for some years after this that 
the I otistitutional power nf the goveniineiit to lay 
duties for protection wascalkil in question. The 
diflercuei' of opinion we have ju-st noted has con- 
tinued until to day, and must always continue so 
long a-s a UirilT is imiKi-sed. Those wlio favortnl a 
protective tariff could however point to exi>ting 
industries, and claim that they were "infant" in- 
dustries, requiring a protection against foreign 
coniiK lilion. But at once the conlliet of interests 
appeared. Alassadiusetts wished a duty on rum 
In order to protect her producers, trat objected to 
one on ni'ilavses. P< nnsylv:inia a^ked for {)rntec- 
tion tu her iron and steel industries, but the south- 
em itatea, which were chiefly agricultural, were 
opposed to granting It. The duty on hemp was 



favored by the south but urged by the north, and 
so onthrougli thelist, hardlyoneitemof wliieh was 
not opposed on sectional grounds* that the benefits 
would aecrqe to certain states and at the eoet of 

the other states. The hill was finally rompletitl. 
and adopted as a protective measure, but it wasso 
only In name. The preamble read: " Whereas It 
is necessary for the supiwirt of the government, 
for the diM-iiarge of the debts of the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of man- 
ufactures, that duties be laid." etc.; and in the 
whole history of luritT legislation in this country 
it is the only law which was thus openly passed 
for pr()tection to American industry. For pru- 
dential rea-sons this form of preamble was changed, 
and tarifTeiiaetnients have on their face since been 
for the purposes of revenue only. This tariff bo- 
came a law on July 4. 1789, and was to remain In 
fort e until .Tune, 1786. The avera.'r duty levied 
under it was equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 
84 per cent.; and It was thought that this was too 
high a general scale of ta.\ation. and would n -ult 
iu encouraging smuggling. As this act formed 
the foundation of our tariff system, wo will givn 
tho duties imposed; distilled spirits, of .Jamaica 
proof, 10 tents per gallon; other disli]|e<l ^j»irit». 
Scents; moiasscs, 2i cents; Madeira wine. 18 cents; 
other wines, 10 cent.s; beer, ale. and porter, in 
casks. Scents per gallon; in bottles, 20 cents per 
dozen; bottled cider, the same; malt, 10 cents jxt 
bushel; brown sugar, 1 cent per lb.*; loaf sugar, 8 
cents; other sugars, 2i cents; coffee. 2^ cenU; 
cocoa, 1 cent; teas from Cliinaand India, in AnifT- 
icaa vessels, ranged from 6 to 20 cents per lb, and 
in foreign Tessds somewhat higher; candles, from 
2 to 6 cents per It); chees<', 4 cents; iif)ap, 2 cents, 
boots, per pair, 50 cents; shoes, from 7 to 10 cenU, 
according to material; cables and tarred cordage. 

75 cents per cwt ; unfarnni cordage. 90 Cent5; 
twine and pack tliread, $2; unwroughl steel. 50 
cents p4'r cwt.; nails iind spikes, 1 ct nt per ll> . 
salt, 6 cents per bushel; manufactured tobaooo. ft 
cents per lb.; indigo, 16 cents per lb.; woolmd 
cotton cards, 50 cents jht dozen; coal, 2 centaper 
bushel; pickled (ish. 75 cents per barrel; dried fish, 
80 cents per quintal; playing cards. 10 centaper 
park; hemp. Go ernt,s \xt cwt,; cotton. 8 rents 
Ijcr lb. In addition to these spccidc duties, on »d 
valorem dtity of 10 per cent, was Imposed on glatn 

of all kinds (black qoavthottles excepted •. ( hin.'t. 
stone, and earthenware, gunpowder, puiiji~. shoe 
and kneO buckles, and gold and silver Ih< e and 
leaf; 7i per Cent, ad valorem was charged upon 
blank books, pap< r, cabinet wari-s, leather, ready- 
made clothing, hats, gloves, millinery, canes, 
bru.shet4. gold and silver and plated ware and jew- 
elry, buttons, saddles, slit and rolled Iron, and 
castinu^s of iron. aiu lini>-, tin aiid jm wter ware. 
Upon all other articles, including mauufactures of 
wool, cotton tnd linen. 6 per cenL ad vnloran 
was to be charged, except on 8allpetn\ tin. had. 
old pi wter, brass, iron and brass wire, copper to 
plates, wool, dyestuffls, hides and furs, to be free 
of dtt^. BqgIi was the lint tariff, nnd •neh waft 
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the entering wedge of the prolc-ciivu system. — 
Between the Urifl of 1780 and that of IHIG. which 
marks the 8t*con(l imjiortant stop in llie lui ifl leg- 
irtlntion of the country, there wcru i)u.v>nl upward 
of »fventi-t>a acts affecting the rate of duties, and 
the tendency WM «ver towwrd Ugbcr rates. The 
inn«t important erent of this period was the prcp- 
amiiiiii of Ilamill«)n's fninuus u iwirt u|M'nmanu- 
fucturea, wliich cuntaiaed the earliest formulation 
of protective principles that is to be met with in 
our 1< (' hi-tnry. nndHtill R'Uiains tijesourci; 

of protectionist argument. It would bo impocwi- 
bie even to hriefij summarize in this place this 
Importniit cnntrihiitiMn to tarifT lii^Jdry, hut the 
conditions under which it \v;i.s wriiti ii wen-, as I 
have alniuly Maletl, peculijir, and many of lii-> 
doctrint^, if not indeed the whole htutis of hu 
reawming, have been nwcpt away by Huksecjuent 
events. Fur the protection he advoc-uted wu« 
justified chiefly by the fiscal restrictions of other 
narions. "The restricfive regulations," he says. 
'■ which, in forcif^u iii;iik' i--. a'^i i-r tlic vent of 
tlie increasiDg surplus of uur agricultural produce, 
serve to beget an earnest desire tliat a more exton- 
Mvv demand for the surplus may be created at 
home. • • If the system of perfect liberty U> 
industry and commerce were the prevailing sys- 
tem of nation". Ilie arirninenm wliich dissuade a 
euunlry la the prcdiuimenl of the United Slates 
fn>ni tiie zealouif pursuit of manufactures, would 
doubtless have great force. * • But the sys- 
tem which has been meutioucd is far from char 
acterizing the general {tolicy of nation!*. Tlie 
prevalent one has been regulated by an opposite 
spirit The consequence of it is, that the United 
Stati s ntr. Ii> u l ertain extent, in tlie ^ilu;t^ion 
of a country precluded from foreign commerce. 
They can indeed, without difllculty, obtain frotn 
abroad the manufactured Rnppli<-s of \vhi( li (hey 
are in want; hut they ex|)eriencc numer<»uH and 
very injnriooa impediments to emission and vent 
of their own eomnuKlities. Ni>r is this the case 
iu reference to u ningle foreign nation only. The 
regulations of several oountricn with which we 
have the most extensive intercourse, throw seriott-t 
obstacles in the way of the principal staples of 
the I'niteil States. In such n p»>sition of thingM 
tlie United States can not excluwge with £uro|K- 
OQ equal terms; and the want of reciproeiiy would 
ICtnler them lln- \i< nrn of u ■•y-l" rii which .-howld 
induce them to couHoe their views to agriculture, 
und refrain from manufartures. A constant and 
in« n ;i-it;'.: n' l i -^ity, on tlieir part, for the com- 
modities of Europe, and only a partial and occa- 
itoMl demand for tlieir own, in return, could not 
but expoM» them to a state of iiii|>overi>hmeiit. 
ci>mp.ircd with the opulence to %\ hi( h their i>olili- 
chI and natural advantages authorize them to as- 
pire." A tsriil Was Uium, in Hamilton's view, an 
instrument of compensation and retaliation rather 
than a jiurely prf>ti"elive nutf-ure iu the senx.* in 
wlakh protection is viewed at the present day; and 
it ia aaedlen to add, that Hamiltao'a view has Ut- 
ile foroa now when tlw greater aumber of restrio- 



tion^ upon commerce that c:^i!!le(i when he wrote 
have been removed. A like stand w:u9 taken by 
Jefferson in 1793, when he ndvt>cated counter- 
vailing foR-ign rotrictions iu case they could not 
be removed by negotiation.— The wars in Europe 
tended at fln>t toward a more liberal system of 
commerce, <}ud the merchants of this country 
Ix'uetiteil largely by it. Some nuMlerute increase 
in the rates of duties were from time to time 
granted, but no real demand for protection untfl 
the return of ptacc in isoi. when the old rcstrictr 
ive system- was re-enacted by Europe. Thia 
peace was, however, of ihoit dmratlon, and on 
the resumption of hostilities the commerce of 
this counliy \v:us so seriously involved a.s to create 
11 demand for retaliation. In 1805 the importa- 
tion of British luauufactures was pruhibite«I; a 
few year« Inter the IV-rlin decrees of Napoleon 
and t li< Ml ii rs in council of Enul iinl practically 
closed the ports of Europe to neutral vessels, and 
American ship owners suffered greatly. As n 
mea><urc of retaliation an embargo law wasita.<^-d 
in 1807, which was followed by non-intercourse 
laws. The heroic remedy involved in these meas- 
ures was equivalent to catting olT a leg to cure 
a corn, and, together with the commercial war 
wliich ensued, worked n revolution In American 
economy. Prevented from obtaining their usual 
supplies from Europe, our people began to man- 
ufacture on their own acc ount, n-ndered s^ure of 
a market by the war, and also by a doubling in 
all tarifT duties, which was done in 1812 as a war 
measure. But a return of peace threatened to do 
away with tliis artificial sitimtion, ia which many 
faetora were oonWning to stimulate the begin- 
nings of industry, and this the manufacturers 
dearly recognized. In February, IblO, 3Ir. Dal- 
las, the secretary of the treasury, made a report 
to cotigTes* on the tarifT. and the committee on 
commerce and luauufuetures laid liefore the house 
a report in which a protective policy woa strongly 
urged, 'bn- month latiT Mr. Lowndis rei>orted 
a bill from the couuuitiee of ways and means. 
Mr. Calhoun said in the course of debate that the- 
capital formerly employed iu commerce had by 
the war lieen turned into roanufaclures. "This, 
if thiugH continue as they are. will Ijc its direction. 
It will intriMiuce a new era in our affairs, in many 
res|H-ets highly advantageous, and ought to be- 
iniiuiinam'ed by the governtnent. * • lie 
theu Miid, that war alone f uroihhed suilicicnt stim- 
ttlns, and perhaps too much, as it wouM maite 
their growth unnaturally rapid: but that, on the 
return of |Maice, it would then be lime for uis to 
show our affection for tliein. But it will no 
iloubt be said, if they are so far established, and 
if the situation of the country is so favorable to 
their growth. Where is the necessity of affording 
them protection? It is to put thcro beyond the 
reach of contingency. B<*ides. ni|>ital Is not yet, 
and can moi U>r sometime l»e. adjusted to tli« new 
state of things. There is, iu fact, from the oper- 
ation of temporary causes, a great pnesuwi on 
these eslabUshncnta. They had extended so np> 
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idly during the late war, that maoy. he feared, 
irere Trithout the requisite surplus of capital or 

4UU to meet the present rrisis. Sliould surh 
prove to be the fact, it would give a backset, ood 
might, to a great eitent. endanger their ulttnnte 

Micrcy?. I^h nilil the present (owners lie ruined, 
and the workmco dispersed and turiiud to other 
pursuits, the country would sustain a great Iohs. 
bUCh would, no (l()ul<t, be the faet to a cnnsider- 
aWe extent, if not protcciuil.'" (Works, vol. ii., 
p. WJ.) This utterance is yer>' signilicant jis com- 
ing from a southcra man. In fuct, in this in- 
stance it was the soutli that favoreil. and tlic 
uorlh tliiit i>ppos4.'d, protection; and Wcl>ster al- 
ways referred to the tariil of 1810 ax a South 
Carolina mea-^ure. (Works, vol. iii. , p]). 297, 509.) 
Very little of the ionj,' deliate that follow" ,1 on 
the bill has been prescrv'c-d; the mciisurc pui>sed 
the house liy a rote of 88 to 54, and tiie senate by 
one of '30 to 7. Tl Ik came a law .\pril 27. 181B. 
— This liiriir not only marked the introduction of 
an entirely new prindple, lx>ing intended as a pro- 
tective tariff in fact as well as in name, hut there 
was also a tendency to adopt, an far as jx)ssiblc, 
apecitic <lutii-s. There wa*4 also ininMlui ed what 
was called the minimum principle, which was in 
<!fTect a siK'cific duty. Thus, the duty upon cot- 
ton ij(M>ds was 25 percent., but all poods that co>>t 
Jm than twenty-five cents per yard were to bo 
deemed to have cost twenty-five cents, on which 
the duty at 25 per cent, would amount to si.x and 
«ne-four(h cents, so thai the uiinimum duty which 
oould be paid on cottons was six and one-fmirth 
cents per yard. Still, little was aceoinplished by 
the measure. It was intended to break the fall of 
the nianufuctui-ers, Inking them grodually down 
Htairs ifisteailof throwing them out of the win 
dow. liul the enormous importalious even under 
the new rati^ of duties, while it tilled the pub- 
lic treasury, produced a revulrion in the mariicu 
•of a country already disturbed and impoverished 
by the effeetK of the war. .\. pi riod of specula- 
tion was enterLil u|H>n, und it was greatly aided 
and its results' aggravated by the excessive issues 
of pai>i r momy. "Tlie new larifT illd not have 
the uuticipiitcd effect iu aiding mauufuctures; on 
the other hand, by tempting htrger investments in 
thi- IiM|>f of anticipati (I profits, it inrreased the 
<'onipelilion, while it dilat> <l the eirele of ulam^ 
facturing interests. Tin < ajiitrd of >i'«^w Eitghuid 
went more de< idedly into that branch of industry, 
so much HO that tin? voice of New England b.*- 
gan now to be decidislly on the side of jtroteelion. 

There is no doubt but Uiat competition had much 
to do with llie continyed alleged distraM of the 
manufacttuvrs." a di.>tre-s thai wa>au:;mrii;< d by 
depressed markets and tite debilitating cllecu uf 
the war. The cry arose that more protection was 
needed, thai r>riti-h manufartun rs were in Ir arue 
against American industry, and naturally endeil in 
an organized movepieAt for hlirlicr duties*, in 
.spite of the in'.isv. of evidenee ofr<Mcd ih:ti they 
would, if grauti ii. only produce more competition 
And a mure complex tmt artificlol oooditiun of in- 



dustry. The crisis of 1819 materially aided the pro- 
tectionists, who may now be recognized as a party. 

and having an oilmui in Nile.s' " Weekly Regis- 
ter." " Nationiil interests and domestic manufact- 
ures" were talcen up as a war cry, and soeietka 
for the promotion of domestic iiulu.stry were 
formtxl in many states. Tliesc from time to time 
lield conventions, and formulated long addresses 
j to the peojilr, in which l!ie hard time^, ilw i'l' M- 
ishue^ of the iiriti.sli governnu ni and of liriti?h 
manufacturers, and the necessity of higher du> 
ties and more protection, were set forth in* terms 
calculated to make the blood of every Americnn 
boil. — This led up to an attempt in 1J*2U to p i^s 
a high tariff measure, and to do away wiUi the 
credit system, which then applied to imports, and 
was the forerunner of the modern warrlioase sys 

Item. Auctions, by which it was claiuK'd that the 
country was ikioded with fordgn goods to the 
detriment of domestic manufaeture--, wi re to bo 
ta.xed. in order that the number and tnuisacttous 
I might be dimini.sho<l. Had tbenationalllnances 
permitted stich a reduction in revenue from cus- 
toms, the tariff mi asurc would have prohibited 
the imporlatitm of iron, cottons and woolens, to 
such an extent luul the protective sentiment grown 
among a very small but influential party. The 
main support, however, for any further motlifi- 
cation in rates lay in the maintenance by foreign 
nations of their restrictions upon trade. The 
' most important increase ap])Iied to cottons ami 

I woolens. That on woolens was in relaluttiuu 
of the higher duties which Bnghnd ImposMi 
upon wools, and whieh threatened to entirely ex 
I dude Ameriejin wotils * f rom the Engli.sh mar 
I kets. France heavily ta.xcd our cotton. A fur- 
' ther grievance lay in the hig'li duties im]S:is<d by 
European nations uiHin wheat, which was an im- 
portant article of e.\|»irt. Di.scriminatinp duiji s 
on cotton brought from bqrond the Cape of Uoud 
Hope were favored, because ft was dafmed those 
eounlrii-s constnnrd none of ouffawmati ri.d', af- 
forded no market for our produce, employed none 
of our labor, and exhausted our specie. No act. 
I however, was passed, and no change was made 
I until 1824, when a general tariff measure In-came 
u hiw. — Tlie commercial and industrial condltioQ 
had reni.iijii d much di pri-sscd since the crisis of 
Ibl'J, whieli had resulted from overtrading and 
reckless lianking. Acco^iling to Mr. Clay (spcedh* 
March, 1821), the general distress of the coun- 
try wa.s indicate'l "by the diminished exports of 
native i)ro<luee ; by the deprensed and retluced 
state of our fordgn navigation; by our dimia- 
ished conimcrrer by succ«rive unthreriied cropa 
of ijrain, perishiui: in <iur barns and barn y:irds 
fur the want of a market; by the alarming dimi> 
nution of (lie eireulating medium; by the 
tins baiikrfipti ies. not limited to tie' m ding 
clas.ses, but extending to all orders t»f KK ieiy; bj- 
a universal complaint of the want of emplnymettt. 
.iml n consequent r<<luelion of the wajes of 
I lalH»r; by tlie ravenous pursuit after public situa- 
I tions, not for the salte of their hooori and Om 
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performance of their public duties, but as a 

means of private subsistfiicc- ; by the reluctant 
resort to the perilouH luo of paper money; by the 
iDtenrratlon of le^Lslation In the ddtarte rdation 
iM iwirn (It hior an<i rmlitur ; and* above all, liy 
Llie luw aud depresatid state of the fslueof almost 
every deflcrlptioB of the whole niMa of the prop- 
erty of the iKiiion." lie therefore thought it n 
fitting lime to iutriKluce a "genuine American 
policy." the object of which was to create a homo 
market fur the priMiuce of Aim ricjin IiiImit, siihJ, 
it niay Ihj tuliied, n policy that would ilinn ily af- 
ford relief to manufactures only. Mr. Webster 
made a most mantcrly speech in reply, in the 
oourse of which he qucHtioned the universal dis- 
tress of the country an depicted by Mr. Cliiy. 
while admitting the deprcMiun, and Huid, " when 
we talk, therefore, of protecttn;; induMtnt'. let us 
reniciiiti. r iliat tbffir>l iiu u^wic fdi that end is lo 
secure it iu iti> earniugH ; to iiNNuro it that it slinll 
veeeltre its own. Before we Invent new modes of 
misini: prii (•>*, let tis take can' tliat cxi-.tirii: prices 
are uol remiered wholly unavailable by making 
them cn{ittble of being |>aid in deprt<-ialed |Niper." 
A** tlir |<r< -idcntiid election was then deiH-iiding, 
political uiaiten were dragged into the- debates, 
and now for the llrat time it was seriously queH- 
tioned whether congress had the constitutional 
power to pass a measure purely for protection, 
and not as a revenue act. The dcbatcH in the 
house lasted more than ten weeks, and then the 1 
UU paawd by only a majority of Ave votca, sev- 1 
•lal of the member^ Ixin^ hniu::ht into tin; li.ill i>u 
their tick coucltes in order that their votes might 
not be lost. In the seoale h oommanded a majoi^ 
ity of fonr votes. It could not be reganlc<l as a 
political measure, nor yet a.'* a jiariy question. 
AdaoM, Clay and Jackson, all voted for it; the 
southern states were dissatislicd with the result, 
as was also New England. Btit as iron, wool, 
hmnp and augar fcceivi-*! protcvtion, a combina- 
tion of the we>-tcrn and middle suites received 
sufllcieot sup|M)rt to pass the bill. Tlie average 
rale of duties under the law of May 32, 1824, was 
87 per cent. — Those whosuppoaed'that the pro- 
tectioaista woul<l be contented with their victory 
W i re niiicli mi^takrii, No st'oncr was the tariff <>f 

gained, when an agitation for higher duties i 
was begun, the general depression awl the flllb- 1 
eral ronimerrlul policies of other iialiinis Ix-ing 
the main pretexts. A change, however, wast^tk 1 
ing place in England, whix^ in a measure oom- 
pelled lh<" proternfuists to seek new reas.tns for ' 
their movement. The trade between I lie Liiiled 
Stales and the We^t Indies had been the cause of 
much retaliatory legislation on the part of Great 
Britain and this country since 1H15 ; but In spite 
of n -tricti<ins and i>r()hibitions a prutilnlth- tli<iuf:li 
illegal commerce was maintained by American 
netrhantii. The measurea adopted by the English 
parliaiii' lit h.id iii>i only arousfd ourcoiicie-'. I'lH 
had given rise to threats uf a'taliatiou on the itart i 
of Other Etiropeaa nations. Mr. HimUmoo, then 
praUent of Ibe Boi^iyi board of trade, waa wbe I 



enough to recognize the necessity of a cliange in 
commercial jH>liey, and inauguraleil his system of 
reciprocity in lb23. which waa carried into effect 
In the following year. This marlu the flnt breach 
maile iu EnuiaiHl's protective system, and logic- 
ally led up to the repeal of the com laws and the 
aliolltion oif all protective dutlea, ao that at the very 
time that England was throwing open r ports 
and removing the restrictions that were imposed 
on her commerce, the United Slates was preparing' 
to inn I the tariff and raise higher the barriera 
wliicii Were intendiil to limit her foreign tnule. 
— In IH'i't a financial crisis occurred, wiiieh was 
caus<i| by a great expansion in (he paper circula- 
tion, and WHS prcciptlatod by extensive failures in 
London. Thi.-> pive the pri>l< ( tiouLsts an opjwr- 
(unity to attribute the distress to the operation of 
(he tariff of 1824. The importations were large; 
and, owiiit^ lo chaiii;es in the Eni;Iish customs by 
which important advantages were gained by the 
English manufacturers. It waa aT*|^ied that the 
W(M.]cn industrv*. which had grown enorniou-ly 
since the jiesice, eucouragi^ by the federal legisla- 
tion, would l)e ruined unless further protectioB 
was afforded. Tlij^ iinlii .ited a marked change 
in iM>licy. as Prof. .Sumner points out. Former- 
ly the "American system" meant retaliation to 
force a foreign nation to break down its protect* 
ive sy.stem; it was now an instrument to counter^ 
vail and offset any foreign legislation, even in the 
direction of* freedom and reform or advance in , 
civilization. If that legislation favored the Amer- 
ican consumer. (Life of Jackson, jip, 196, 
liM.) — Another marked change of opinion waa 
now seen. New Enf^and had heretofore opposed 
proliriion as ho>file to her coramerrinl interest-*. 
Manufactures were now springing up in those 
states, and Imd made such progress as to create a 
revulsion iu public sentiment ; ami in 1826 a peti- 
tion went up from l}osti)n, praying for higher 
duties on woolens in order to]irotect this impor- 
tant industry iu New England. In 1827 a bill to 
increase the duties on wooh ns pa».sed the house, 
but failed to become a law. Even Uuchanan, of 
Peniutylvania, a good protectionist, was opposed 
to it, "as prohlUtlve In Its nature, and In no 
shajie one fi»r revenue. H'' li.id voted for the 
protection upon woolens in 1024, but that was no 
reason why he should favor the prohibition now- 
proposed. " '■ Politics nm very lii_'li oti tlii'- l«ill. 
In fact, they quite superseded all the economic 
interests. * * Passion bq^aa now to enter into 
tariff discussion, not only on the |iart «>f llie 
southerners, but also lH.tween the wool men and 
the W(K)len men, each of whom thought the <iilier 
gra-^ping, and that each was to be defeated iu liis 
purpose by the other." (9umncr.) The rejection 
of the mciUHuri'. however, only served to iiicn-.ise 
the eHorts of its friends. A convention of wool 
growers and manufacturers waa held In July, 
1H*>T. at IlarristnirL'. and llie iron, gla.ss, wi>ol, 
woolen, hemp aud llax interests were represented, 
and asked to berrcognind In any scheme of pro- 
Icctioo. The presideatia] election wai to occur 
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In the next ycnr. and ihc tarilT was made n li-ading 
issue. The sectional feeling was being strongly 
<leTelope<l. The planting states of the south be- 
came more dctcnninetl to resist a policy which 
tbey regarded as beuclitincf the north at their ex- 
penafi. and the north and east became more ui^nt 
In dOBandfaiga eontfninnce of a system which, 
HHKy alleged, had t< niiitcd tlicir ciipitai into in- 
veatmenlfl that must inevitably be ruined, unless 
the protective policy was not only maintained, hot 
extended. The secretary of the treasury, Mr. 
Rush, took U]) the quo>ition in his report, and 
didnied,*that, as the land laws of the country 
protected agriculture, at least a like amount of 
prote<'lion hhould he given to industry, (ik-e ar- 
ticle on PruLtc Lands In this volume, p. 472.) 
— A tariff bill was drawn up by Siliw Wright, 
of New York, and ho defended its protective 
features on the ground that "it wjis intended 
to turn the manufucturiog capital of the coun- 
try to the working up of domesUc raw material, 
and not foreign niw materials." Wliat fr)lIowed 
can best be described in the words of Prof. Sum- 
ner: "Xallaiy tHed to Introduce those propor- 
tions [of the Jlnrri^lnirg convention] as amend- 
ments on the tlour of the houiie. All the inter- 
ests. Industrial and poliiicul. pounced upon the 
bill to try to amend it to their notion*. New En- 
plfttid and the Adams men wante*! liigli duties on 
woolens and cottons, ami low duties on wool, 
iron, hemp, salt and molasses (the raw material of 
rum). P<tinsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky wanted 
high taxc s on iron, wool, hemp, nioliisses (protec 
tion to whisky), and low taxes on woolens and 
cottons. The southerners wanted low taxes on 
«-ver\tlunir. I'ut ••siKM-ially on Hidshcd go<Mis, and 
if there were to be heavy taxes on these latter 
they did not care how hesTy the taxes on the raw 
mafcrialfl were made. * * Tlx- act wliieh re- 
.<«ulled from the scramble of si-iflsh special interests 
was an ectmomfe moostradty.'* The legislature 
of South Carolina protested against the liill, Imt it 
passed by a vote of 10.1 to 74. Mr. Wilde mov«tl 
to amend the title hy adding the wr»rds ■■and for 
tbecncooragcmeul of domestic manufactures," a 
motion that was opposed. by Mr. Itandolph, Ikv 
cause he said donir^iic manufactures wciv those 
earried on in the families of farmers, and " tliis 
Mil was to rob and plunder one-half of the Union 
for I In- !>■ FH lit of till" residue " ,AIr. Drayton also 
moved to change the title so tluil it might read 
"in ord«r to increase the profits of certain man- 
ufactures." Tlif larifT of hccome known as 
the "tariff of alMtminatinns." It was the iuunc- 
diate cause of the nullitieatkm movement. (See 
XT i.l.rncwTloN ) — In her profr-st B<_'ainst the 
tariff law of l^-iS South Carolina spoke of it as 
*' in violation of state rights, and a usurpation by 
congress of powers not granted to it by the con- 
stitution; that the power to encourage domestfr 
inrlustry is in< nn-lNtcnt with the idea of any othci 
than a consolidated government; that the power | 
to protect mannfactures is nowhere granted to 
coojgTvss, but, on the other hand, is leserrcd to ■ 



the states; that, if it had the power, yet a tariff 
grossly anaqnal and oppressive is such an abnaa 
of that power as te incompatible with a free gov- 
ernment; that the interests of South Carolina are 

agricultural, and to cut off her fon ign market, 
and omifine her products to an inadequate home 
marltet. is to reditoe her to |)overty. For these 
and other reasons the state prolefts against the 
tariff as unconstitutional, oppressive and unjust." 
North Carolina also protested against the law, and 
Alabama and Georgia denied the power of con- 
gress to lay duties for protection. In 1829 the 
feeling in the southern states was very strong 
against the tariff, and threats of nidlification and 
RWe-Hsion were freely made. In 1*30 the tariff was 
more strictly enforced in spite of a movement 
looking to reductions in the rates of duties, and 
in the following year a free trade conveiiti»>n was 
convened at Philadelphia, and the proto tioni^t* 
met in 2jew York. Addresses to congress were 
Isstied by each faction, and the next cession of 
congress was full of tlie tarifT. Tlif iin -id. iit had 
recommended a revision in his message, and the 
discontent of the sooth become mora and mora ai^ 
parent. Two hills were prepared by the eommit- 
tc*e of ways and means, and a third was presented 
by the committee on manufactureH; the seoretoiy 
of the treasury had his bill, and the senate com- 
piled the tilth measure. The result was the pas- 
sjige of a bill which maintainc*! all of the protect- 
ive features of the tariff of 1828 while reducing 
or abolishing many of the revenue taxes. The 
tax on iron wtvs reduced, that mi cottons wo* 
unchanged, and that on woolens was incraased, 
while some of the raw wools wera made frseof 
duty. This measure was pa«s4-(l on Jtdy 14, 1881; 
in November a convention in South Carolina d»' 
darsd the acts of 1888 and 1889 noil and void in 
that state. The firesiden' i^-ie d his proelimiation 
against nullification, and in his anninil mev^a^e 
advoealed as early a rednctioa of duties to ih<> 
revenue standard as a juM regsinl to the faiihof 
the government, and to the prc^ rvation \)f the 
large capital invested in estaMi-lmi- nis of doiii'>- 
tic industry, might permit, lu January, li^QS, a 
hill to enforce the revenue laws was n [>ort«d to 
commas. The state legislatures took a part in tlie 
cotHroversy. Alabama, Oeofgia and North Caro- 
lina condemned the tariff as nnoonstitntioasl. 
while New Hampshire pa^- d resolutions in favor 
of reducing the tiuiff to the revenue standard. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont. New Jer 
sey and Perui'^ylvania thought that the fsriff 
ought not to he reihieed. In February Mr. ( lay in- 
troduci>d a measure that was intended as a siil»ti- 
tule for all tarilT hills then p«'nding, and looked 
toward a gradual reduction indutiis: of all duties 
which were over 80p«r cent, by the net of 18:^2. 
one-tenth of the excess ovci: 20 pcf cent, was to bt , 
struck off after September, 18S5. and one-MHb 
■aeh alter.iale year tliere.ufter until IHJI X* 
I tipit drawn the preamble stated that, after Mardt. 

1440. all duties should be equal, "and soMy fer 
I the purpose and with the intent of pfOvldiagsoiA 
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revenue m may be Decenary to an economical ex- 
penditure by the gorerament, without regard to 
the protection or ciu <>urugfnicnl of any !irniu )i of 
doOMatic industry wUatuvcr. " The cuforciug and 
tarUr aets were carried throufh together. Thin 
■vviiH tlif famous " cnmproini'it'" tariff, and was 
followi d by II ri jM al on tlic part of South Carolina 
of the nulliflcation law. " Thi^^ tarilT. ' saya Sum- 
uor. iu his "History of American Currency," 
'" was deceptive and complicated. It hod no prin- 
< ipli' of economic science al its root — neither pro- 
tection, nor free trade. It was patched up aa a 
«OtiOeK!on, aKfaough tt really made vrr>' little, and 
its pi<»vi-i"!i-« Wi re intricitu and coiitiailictury 
tlutt it produced little revcuuc. SiK-cilic duties 
were unafTccted by It, and these Inctoded books, 
paper, glass and su'jir. It diil not run its course 
without imporluut mmliflcutions iu favor of pro- 
tection, for it could not bind future congn'^^, 
and the doctrine f)f the liori/nrital rale r.f "JO [>cr 
cent. — ft doctiiuc which had no scicntitic basis — 
produced an increase on mnny articles." Else- 
where the same writer npoaks of it a<« a " pure 
political make!>hift." in whicli the public and pri- 
vate interests had no consideration." Olr. Hen 
ton, in his "Thirty Years in the United Sutes 
Senate." lias sereral chapters on tills measure, 
■which slmulil l>t cniisuliid.) — The four years 
after 1933 were marked by greut speculation, 
which was chiefly directed toward seliemes of in- 
ternal improvt iiK lit, and culminated in the crisis 
of 1837. TIk- diprcs-sion that naturally followed 
was mode use of by protectionists, and liard times, 
prixluced by low ilutics mid insufficient prot«:- 
tion, was again u pmuunLiit cry. In spile of the 
fact that in 1836 the government was in a pwA- 
tion to distribute a large surplus revenue among 
the states, in 1838 it stood in need of a larger 
income. The comitromlsc bill had },Mi!iranl<'ed 
tliat after 1842 the highest duty levied should j 
sot exceed SO per cent, excofrt in case of war, i 
and in oni'-r to niaiiilain tlii- iruamiit' <■ a 20 jkt 
ceuU duty was levied upon many new commodi- 
tie*, but without producing the requisite increase 
of n v. nuc. In l^^tl a linnie Icajrue was formed, 
the pur|»ose of wtiich was to agiliftu for high 
duties, and the prehident's message gave an op^ 
portunily for a j:<-n<'nd discu-<-i>>n of the subji-cl 
in congress. A pruvisioiuiT taritl bill, by which»J 
the operutions of thei \i-nug tariff were to Ix* con- 
tinued until AugU!<t. IM'J. pasM'd the house, but 
in the senate was ainendrd by a proviso p«.»st|)on- 
ing the tli-tribution of Ih. pr < < v<U of the public 
lands until the same date. The president vetoed 
it. on the ground that It abrna^tted the provisions 
of the " * '•iu;in'tiii-c art." ainl for ('llicr r< a«()ns. 
Congress did not |»uss the measure over the prcsi- j 
dent's veto. Init Incoqtorated the same proviso | 
resp<-) tinc; distritiuiinn iritf) a gi-mral larifT law, 
which sutTend lli<- smie fate. Tl»e pri >idi nt <>b 
J«-cted to it. first, on the groun<i that the bill | 
iiiiiNd two subjiH ts wliit b, so far fr>im haviiii: 
any ailitiity to one another, were wholly incun- j 
fraooa In their character, aa It waa both a rev- 1 



enue and an appropriation bill; aecondly, the 
treasury lieing In a state of extreme emburasa* 

ment, the bill pruiniscil to give away a fniitful 
source of revenue, a proceeding which he re- 
garded as being highly Impolitic, if not unoon 
stitutional : and thinlly. iM-rau-c it was also In 
violation of w!uU was inleuilid to be inviolable 
as a compromise In relation to the tarilT system. 
A general tariff act was passt-d without the ob- 
no.\ious clause, and wius a return to prolwtion. 
The average rate of dut\- levied ui>on dutiable 
im|iort8 Wits about ^ per cent., and the prin* 
ciplc of "liome valuatfoBS,** which had been 
adopt((l in the cornpnitni-e tariff, was dropix-d. 
In It^ Mr. Polk became president, and, as a 
southern man. it was expected that he would 
advocate a policy other than protcc tive ns a ba- 
sis for taiilT revision. — It will now be conve- 
nient to note some of the changes in cireum- 
stances that had (s i nrn-il vince l??."}. l']! to that 
lime, as I have already said, the main (ibjecl of 
the tariff was to countervail the restrictive com* 
mercial policy of other nations. It wa.s an instru- 
ment for retaliation, by which It was ho|x>d that 
ci>ni es.sions could be wnutg from those countries 
with which we might have commercial rehuions. 
"To all the powers that wish 'free trade,* we 
say. I.rt free trade be; to all that will restrict u.«, 
we say. Let restriction be." Bo wrote that ardent 
protoctfonist, Nlles. in 1896. Now, however, when 
Kriirlaiiil was preparing to mitigate the many liin- 
iiatious and n-.strictions that she had imi»osed 
upon her foreign commerce, It was claimed tlmt 
lu rai tiriii wnii!,l prove of injur}* to Anierii-an 5n- 
terots. ituiu'-itial and commercial, and that we 
must increase our restrictions in order that these 
interests might not suffer, hut Ix? amply protected. 
When Great Britain reduced the tariff on wools, 
a eoininodiiy that ( ongn-s had more highly ta.xed 
in 18^, llr. £verctt said, " Unless the American 
people think it just and fair tint the laws passed 
iiy the .\ini ri( an ( on^n'ess for the protection of 
American industry should be repealed by the 
British perilament, and that for the purpose of 
securini; the supply of our market to the Hritish 
manufacturer to the end of time, it was the duty 
of congress to counteract this movement." and 
agJiin, " nelicvin,'. of eounw. that there is no wish 
to single it out (the manufacture of w<M)lcn») for 
unfriendly legislation at home. 1 can notsttsttO, 
and see the ^gantic arm of the British govem- 
roent stretched out across the Atlantic, avowedly 
to crush it." In lt02 the doctrine that a high 
tariff meant low prices was prominently advanced, 
and somewhat later tlie balance of trade theory, 
the exi ev^ of imports over expoTtB, cau>-in.; a 
drain of specie to the manifest impovcrishnM.-ul of 
the country, was harped upon. But all through 

this f>criod the exivfdicnry and m-ccf-ity of pro- 
tei'ting "infant iudusiri«si ' wer»« constantly de- 
|H-n<h tl upon by tlie defenders of the " American 
IwiIh V," and .-ih ji rorollnr)* to this a home market 
lor the a.'ricultural prmluctiuus of tlie country, 
now excluded from fwdga markets, waa to lie 
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erested and maintained. In 1889 the agitation 

against the corn laws was !M?Lriin iu En^and, iiiul 
resulted in their repeal in 1646. la 1818 anoilicr 
important step was taken. In the repeal of the 

navigation laws Mcatiwliilc a chau^^e was oc 
curring iu tlie complt-xioii of llie larilT debates in 
this country. "In the presidential campaign of 

1840, protection was ailvocated, I believe for the 
first time, on the ground that Ameriam labor 
hhoiikl Ik' i^ruteeted from the comiM-titiou of less 
highly paid foreign labor. The pauper-labor argu- 
ment appeared full-fledged in the tariff delnatefi of 

1841, ami siiicf that time it has remaitiwl the eliief 
con«i«lerulion impreased on the popular mind in i 
connection with the tariff." (Taussig.)— Mr. Polk, 
In hie inaiiLTiira] aildnss. was con.<iervativc. "I 
have heretofore declared to my fellow-ciUzem, 
that in my Judgment it is the duty of the govem- 
ment to extend, as far as may be practicable to do 
so, by its revenue law s, and all other means with- 
in its power, fair and just protection lo all the 
great interests of the whole Union, embracing 
agriirulture, manufactures, the mechanic arts, 
commerce and navigation. I havi- also declared 
my opinion to )i> in favor of a tariff for revenue; 
and thai, in ^i iju ling ibedtiallsof snch a tariff, 

I have sjuiclioiiLil sm li nuMicratc di-i riniinalinjj: 
duties as would produce the amouut of revenue 
needed, and, at the same thne, ^crA reasonable 
incidental protection to our home industry; and 
tliat I was opposed lo u luriil for prutectiou mere- 
ly, and not for revenue." While Mr. Polk thus 
conliricd iiimself to ixeneral phrases, his secretary 
of the treasury, Mr. Hobirt .1. Wa'.kn, pn jiared 
a report in which his treatment of tin lai itl ques- 
tion deserves to lie ranked with Hamilton's famous ' 
report on manufaetureft. It .stamped .Mr. Walker ' 
as an economist and practical financier of the 
liigh(»t order, and his utterances mark an impor- 
tant stage of tariff legislation in this country. 
Belaid down the follnwiiiL' geiiend principles as 
a basis for rcvi»iag tlie revenue laws: 1, that no 
more money shouM be collected than is necessary 
for the wants of the gf>vernment, economically 
administered; 2, that no duly be inijMKscd ou any 
article above the lowest rate which will yield the 
larire^if amount of r« venue: 3. that below micIi 
rale <lisrrimiuatiou may be ma<li', di M i nding in 
the wale of ilufies, or. for itniMiativi- rejisons, 
the article may be placed in the li>t of those free 
from all duly; 4. that the maximum revenue duty 
shoulil be inip')sed on lu.vuries; r», that all mini- 
mums and all specific duties should he alMjli>hed. 
and ail valorem duties sutMthuted in their place, 
can- beini:: taken to pjard against fniudulent in- 
voiccji and undervaluation, and to assess the duty 
upon the actual market value; 6. that the duty 
should Ik- so imposed as to operate as fpiallv a- 
postiible Ihrougiiout the Union. dis4.-riminating i 
neitlier for nor against any class or section. — In 
accordance with Mr. Walker's views, the tariff of | 
1840 wa.s frame<l. He divided his clussifieation i 
into nine schedule^ each of which had its own 
mtc of duly (oompriahig many articles^ ninning I 
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from 100 per cent, (distilled spirits and brand)). 

down to 5 percent, (the raw materialK of manu- 
facture). This number of schedules was in the 
Mil altered to eight, and the highest dnty levied 
was 75 per rent, ad valorem. The bill also al- 
lowed the warehousing privilege for the first time. 
(See Wasbbovbb Stotem.) After a general de* 
bate the measure passe<l tlu- house by a Vote of 
114 to 95, but was nearly killi-d in the senate, be- 
ing passed only by the caetimg vote of tlie presi- 
dent of the senate. The average rate of duty un- 
der this act was 25 i>er cent, ad valorem, and it pro- 
duced an average annual revenue of 4!46.0O0.(hiO. 
as against one of $26,000,000 luder the tariff of 
1849. — Of the consequences of this revenue 
tarilT of IMtfi," Prof, Siinuicr says; "The period 
from 1846 to was our period of comparative 
free trade. The sub-treasury act of 1846 removed 
subjects of currency and Imnking from national 
legislation. Thus these two topics were for a 
time laid aside. For an industrial hlstoiy of the 
United Slates, no juTiMd presents irreater interest 
than this. It was a period of very great and v< ry 
solid prosperity. The tariff was had and vexa- 
tious in many ways, if vre regard it from the 
standpoint either of fwc trade or revenue larilT. 
but its rates were low and its effects limited. It 
was called ' a revenue tariff with incidental pro* 
tection.' The manufactures whidi. It had been 
said, would ixTisli. did not perish, and <lir| not 
guiu sudden and exorbitaul profits. They made 
steady and genuine progress. The repeal of the 
English corn laws in 1840 o|H'ne»l a large market 
for American agricultural pr(Hlucls, and took away 
the old argument which Ntles and Carey had used 
with such force, that England wanted other coun- 
tries to have free trade, but would not take their 
products. The effect on both countries was moM 
happy. It seemed as if the old system was gone 
forever, and that these two great nations, with 
free industry and fPCe trade. Were to pour in- 
creased wealth upMi each other. The fierce dog- 
matism of protection and Its deeply rooted prej- 
iidi( 1 s s(<'nud to lia\f uiidirirone a fatal blow. 
Our shipping rapidly iuci\'aa«-d. Our cotton ctvp 
grew larger and larger. The discoivery of gold 
in {'alifornia added ini'.r1itily to the exi>ansion of 
prosjx-riiy. The stall s. iialee<l, repeated our old 
currency follies, and the panic of 18.">7 resulted, 
but it Wits only a stumble in a cnrwr of headlong 
jn-osperily. We recovercti from it in a twelve- 
month , Slavery agitation marked this pfri<id 
politically, and if iK-oplc look back to it now 
they think most of that ; but Industrhitly and 
economically , and I will add also, in the ndinin 
i^tration of the goverouient. the period from the 
Mexican to the civil war is our golden age, ff 

wi have any. As far a- the balance of trade U 
concerneil, it never was more regular ami et^ual 
than in this period." (Lectures on I^icction. p. 
■Vl ) — The revenue cnllectetl under lhi<« tariff wa» 
so large, that, in it iMH-nnie necessary to re- 
duce it. as the i in iilatinir nu-dlum of the country 
was being locked up in the treasiuy. An at tempi 
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wu made In pnM » proleetlw tariff, but ft wm | 

defeated. The secretary of the trca-<iirv h:nl r« i' > 
ommoaded UuU raw luaterials tthould Ix; luudc free 
of duty, and alto lalt. a* a necewity for the yr«u- 
« rtt pjicker. The enstem manufacfiirer^ favored 
tliis ineasvjre, and w«k»1 was the most ditllcult 
coinirn>diiy to rate, as the west \vi>ihed ii made 
dutiable aud protected. Th« tariff of lti&7 waa 
denouticed an the residt of n " fraudalent ooni* 
hinatioD of tlinse who fi»vor<fi the |)rntt( tiou of 
hemp, atigar, iron and the wooica maaufaciures 
of Mamachmetts. It waa a blow at the wool 
LTiow 1 r " Hy tlii-i art the avrrairc (hiiy was low- 
cre«l to aljoul 20 per ceol. ud valorem. — The crisis 
of 1857 wee followed by defldta In the govemnent 
flnaiKis, and it l^-catue iu-<'fx-.ar\ to n-vi^e tlie 
turiil. In 1861 a measure knowa an the " .Morrill 
larifl" waa pasKd. which waa a deci<l*il ^t(•p 
toward a pnttertlve measure, hut it reuiaiueil in 
fort'e only a few months. The war rr»>ated ne- 
Oeasitlea which rompelled tlic goverunu nt to seek 
every powible source o( nveaue, aaci while the 
dilatory and tentative tax mplhodi Applied la the | 

lll»tyear> of the war only ( ompllrule'l matters. uu<l 
forci-d the govcromeul to liavc a-course to that 1 
roont dangerous of Dnancial expedientii. an fare- | 

deemahle pii|w r < urr< n( V, the tax pri\ileirc wu-s 
exi;rciM.il as far as it cuuld be lM.-foro the end of I 
the war. In^Iieae yeara the tariff was carried | 
from u low and revi'imc rate <if iliiiy to onr of 
extreme proleelion — not for the -ake of protec 
tion, Imt IttOfder to obtain rrvmu.' An internal 
revenue Hysiem tlwt was all-per%-adin^ wan im- 
poMtl, and it wa't to couuteract the high taxes lev- 
i)\I under this ^y^^^ll) ttiatinanr of the tariiT dutiea 
wen> carried to kucIi an excemtive point. Measure 
after meiwnro nisin;; <hitiea wen adopted tietween 

tin yi arx lS«il unil is*»f>. and it wa-- iiii \ itahle tlial 
pnHei-iive duties tiUuuld creep iu. tk-likd {tulicy j 
there waa none, and while revenue waa always the 
pl< a fnr action. l!ic duties inipoMd often defeated 
that plea, by becoming prohibitive. Everything 
waa tttxed, and, under civitonis and exoiite lawK. i 
cnmtnoditii N nii^ht be taxid many 1ini< - (>n llie 
n-turn <>f \a u( v the im{M>Maiit < liai)_-i > niacin ap- 
plied chiefly to the internal revenue sy»t< in, aiul 
the perpetual tinkering of the tarill had M-rvetl to I 
bring out in Indd relief the many prote<-tive fea- I 
turCM it coutaiueil. " With the ti-rmination of tlie 
war." writes Mr. David A. Wellx when speeial 
rnmmLwinner of lIi'Tcvenuea, "and with arrruing 
r' < ' ipt>< from tlif ?;(:itt In ex«'< nf llifa< ;ual n • 
(juirentenls of lUe treasury, the popular tendency, 
exprenM-d by letriMlalion, acoompHnhed or pro- 
j' i l< il. lia'i Ix i n t i n \ I r^c the onh r of im|)ortan( «■ 
of thcM; two principles, and to make tlie idea of 
rerenue KulKtrdinatelo protection rather than pro- 
tection sulHirilinatf to r<M iiii«'. And in carrvin;: 
out, furtherniurc, the iiKii of protictiou, liul one j 
rule for piiilanco would ap|)ear to have been I 
adopted for lei:iitlation, viz., the n.H.'^umptiou that ; 
whaterer rate of duty could l»e Khiiwn to Ik* for 
the advantage of any private ini< i> -t, tin' ^.iui<.: j 
would prove equally advauiagoou* tu the iuteiwts I 
174 VOL. m. — 96 



of the whole country. The remUhM been a tariff 

bas<-d upon ismall issues rather than upon any great 
national principle ; a tariff which in unjust and 
unequal; which nmlkwily enhancL-s price.<(: w-hieh 
takes far more indiriH-tly from the {K-ople than is 
received into the treasury; which renders an ex- 
chance of domer'tie for foreign commodities nearly 
laapoesible: whi< h necessitatee the continual ex- 
portation ot oblig-ations of natieaal hidebtednem 
and of the pnrioujj nu'tjds; and whi« h, wliili- ]>ii>- 
fe>o!ing to protect American induMtry, reidly, in 
many canes, discriminates agidmit It. * * One 
of till' first thinps that an analy>-is [nf the t vi tiii:.; 
tarilf] willKhuw is, iliateveiy interest that lum been 
alronif enough or attOdentiy persistent to serure 
(fliriont representational Wnshiniiton, ha"* r< < - iveil 
a full measure of attention, while every other in- 
toreatthat has not bad sufficient Htrencth Ixhind it 
to prompt to action lias been imi>erfect1y trealeil, 
or entirely neglected." — The elTj-ct of the coro- 
missioner'x recommcndatioiKs wa.t to h ad up to a 
geoend debate on taxation in 1870. A bill which 
originally ])r<>)^M>>;ed to touch only Internal dutiea, 
was gradually enlarged until it covennl not only 
excise, but also customs duties. Protection had 
now become a cardinal principle of the repub- 
lican (tarty, the party in |>ower. and most of th« 
protective features of the tariff were retained un- 
der the new measure, whldi became a law July 
H. 1870, and whaicM-r n durlions were made n|>- 
pliitl to <onuno<lili»',s in common um-, like tea, 
coffee, sugar, etc., or ln\urii-s. like winf>;, ^|)irits. 
brandy, etc. The reduction in revenue by these 
cItangeM was cstimate<l to Ik* alnnit |l29.(M)0,000, 
and at the same time internal taxes tu the amount 
of |5;»,0UO.00U were removed. The real Inutleu of 
the tariff waa hardly lightened, afi the high duties 
on tin- nc( t-.>v;irii s of life remaini d. In 1S71 an at- 
tempt wait made to reiK-al tiie duty on cud, iHit it 
failed. ThequeMtion of pmtcrtlon, however, came 

tip, and to ■])r< \ cnt furrln r <lis< iis^i(>n the duti4it 
were removed fiom lea and coffee (1872), and in 
the samo year a general tariff waa paasifd, which 
still left the prottftive «liiiii-« almost inn han^eil; 
admitting larue chit^sos of nianufarliireii to a n-- 
«lu<'ti()ii of lu per cent, without designating spe- 
cifically the articles to which the reduction shouhl 
apply. Ii4 l\veen March 1, l>i61, ami March 4, 
ls7:i, fourteen princi|>al statutes relating to cla«si- 
dcation and rates, besides twenty other act« or 
resolutions modif ring tariff acts, had been pa<»ed, 
an»l purls ofeiu h were in f r( r Ti> this must be 
added the laws pasM.-d prior to lb61, and tuider 
which customs were still collected. Tliis created 
L'reat doubt as to what Wn-^ the l.iw. and the un- 
cerUiinty gave much trouble to the government, 
and invoi\'ed the importers tn costly litigation and 
iiniM>se<l uj'on tliem \> \ iti. .\i.i deljiys. " I'nder 
these various enactments, que^dions relating to llio 
proper aawMimentordutiescoa»>tantly arise. Thtn 
is often a dirwl cf^nflirt l>etwern different statutes, 
and iH ciisionally lii-iwi'«'n two or m*>re pr«»visions 
of the Mime ^latiile. while sinirle provisions are 
frequently held to embnce diilcrcM meanings 
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Tlune dtfferenoM can be Mttled onlj arUtrary 

interpretations f)r by ntljudiciitioiis incfuirt. * * 
'I'he uumbcr of etutulory appculs to the secretary 
of the trauuiy on tariff queslioiia during the last 
f5>cul year (IHTI^) was 4,7:^1. ( vclusive of nii>-(X'lIa- 
ueous cjises or appiicatitius for relief, uumbering 
6»06.>. Thefloancfad orlrisof ISTSnatuiaUy had 
sotno influence upon the revenues of tlio govern- 
ment, and in 1874 the cry was raised thai the gov- 
ernment finances wcrt; emlmmu^sod through too 
large reduction in taxes, Thia allowed the protcc- 
tfonfsts an oppominiiy to carry a neamre through 
congri'ss rtstoring the 10 jx r cent, duties ujxm 
commodities wbicli bad been taken off in 1^72, 
and ateo to hitreaie by one-fourth the dutfes on 
SUgiir. these movements iirrrliidi d . •ill iileji 

of revising the tariff so as to return to u revenue 1 
ilandard of duties, yet great dlaaatisfietton was 

axprCMcd with i!h' rttioii of the liiw. I have j 
Just noted one of tlutiiilii uliiis c-(>nne( tini with it8 
administration, that of 1m mu' needlessly complex. 
Other objections to it cun>i>ie<l in tin- irn at stim- 
ulus it pave to Hmuggiing and uudei \ aliiation 
of Imporls. practices which even the honest im- 
porter was forced, in self -dof ensc, to adopt . More- 
orer, the law became each year more and more 
complicated. It eonsisU-d, first, of the act of con- 
gress ; second, of the dccisiotis of the treasury 
ofBcids interpreting the law, and thme decisions 
had the f' ir< !• (if law and wi-n- uiu liatiircalil. ; and, , 
Anally, of the deciMious of the courl^. The expe- 
diency, and e<ven the necessity, of a revision, now 
became more and more urgent. "The re\'ised 
tariff, " writes the .seei-etarj' in 1875, "contains 
thirltni s< liedule.s, emhr:u'ing upward of 1,5()0 
dutiable articles which an' either di-iiiierly ii]n-t \. 
thfl or included in general or speeial < la^-iliea- 
lions. To these must he atlded nearly I.IXX) arti- 
cles not enomerated, but which under the geneml 
proviflfons of two sections of the law, would be 
a- i,:iiil a place as dutiable either by virtue of 
viwilitude to some enumerated article, or as arti- 
cles, manufactured or unmanufactured, not other- 
wise provided for, making n\ er 3,600 in all Tln^ 
free list contidns an enumeration of over 6U0 arti- 
cles, thus constituting a total aggregate of more 
than 8.<NlO articles embnicetl by the taritT either 
as dutiable or free. Of the articles subject to 
4luly, and either named in. or subject to, specific 
classilication by -i beduie. S'^H pay ad valorem nites 
x'arying from 10 to 75 jjcr wuX.; 541 pay sp<x-ific 
dutie s, according to quantity orwciirbf; and UU) 
\My compound, or both specific and ad valorem, 
rate*." — Not only was a sentiment againut the 
iJiriiT bi iiiir I lea led on account of its many un- 
rea>oQuble and exorbitant features, but a like feel- 
ing was enGX'ndered by a dwire to reduce war tax- 
nti'Hi to tbe limits tliat an e< onuniieal admintstra- 
ti«>n of the government required. The hugest 
sum co1h<rt«d from ctistoms in any one year was 

in 1S72, when it bail attain>d the nmoimf of 
$21(i.a7i).2M0. During ilie star^ of deprcivsion 
that followed tlie crisis of is7:< the receipts 
from thia source steadily dwindled, reaching 



their lowest point in 1878, when they were only 
$180,170,680. An iniprovcnu nt tbi n b<fame 
manifest, and in the fuUowing ycant the increase 
was enormous, giving, in connection with other 

sources of revenue, a revenue Inr jely in ex«-ss 
of the wants of the government. In ItJtX) 
this surplus revenue was nearly $80,000,000; in 
ltJ81, more than |:100.n<X).(XtO ; and in 1882. 
$140.000, tX>0. Au examinalirm of the annual 
appropriation bills for Ihcso years will show that 
expenditure kept pace with revenue. While 
these bills do not take into account the permanent 
appropriations — providing for the debt, for the 
collection of customs, etc. — ^yct, as they are pre- 
pared by the executive departments of the govern- 
nii iit, they give a betfr ridi aof tbr p neral tenilen- 
cies of governmental expenditure tiiau would the 
amounts aetmlly expended. The total aroonnts 
iipitroprialed by these bills vary from year to year, 
but they vary in a general way with the revenue 
of the government— increasing when tbe re%'enue 
increa«'es, ami decreasing when it l)econies h>is. 
The ten years tliat followed 1S73 gave a proof of 
this. The publie income bn<i hardly befun to be 
affected by the cra*h of 187y when the appnipria- 
tion» for 1874 were framefl; but from that year 
until 1 '^T^* then- was a steady dwrease. Bei^inning 
with the bill for 1881, when tbe effects of the revi- 
val of trade and Indtisiry in 1879 were beginning 
to Ik? felt, the iii'[iro]>rialions greatly inrreased, 
and culminated io the notorious bill for 1888. 
which included two of the most notorioua Itglb- 
lative swindles that could be perpetrated— the rIver 
and harlmr Mil, and the arrears of penstoDS act. 
As the surplus revenue in the treaimry increased, 
tbe demands \ipon it became greater, nn<l the 
greater tbe surplus the more questionable Ix-came 
the s( h> iiH s for^iending it The accumulation 
of such a balance was a source of danger, and a 
constant temptation to jobbers and .swindlers who 
originate and live upon superfluous public ex- 
penditure. — It was now seen that some changes 
In the tariff would become ncce*«ary. not only for 
till- |iin iMi-.<- of vitiiplifyinL' it-* iniivi-ion>, but al>o 
08 a meauii of renu»viug lax burdens from the peo- 
ple. The old question of revenue or protective 
taxation was reviveil, and it Iwcame manifest ibat 
the battle was to l>e fought on tliat line. While 
all right-minded persons saw that taxes should be 
red'ir ed, when it came to a discussion of metlxHls, 
1 a ho|M less disagret^mcnt artwe. Those who fa- 
vored protection were desirous of abolishing all 
internal taxes in order that the tariff might n'maia 
untoucheti. The other side wi-lud to rolncc the 
tarilT. and take from it the many extrava-ant pro- 
tective features. Seve ra 1 measures of tariff reform 
were defeated in these n cars, and no final or de- 
cisive aeiion wa^ tak( n until 18-'*2, when congress 
tunied the subject over to a commisston of nine 
members taken from civil life, for coosiderstioo. 
It was evi !i tif that here was an exe( )b iif opjior- 
t unity olTereil for a 8j»tisfact«>ry wilutiou of the 
question. There was a general demand for m 
duced duties; even protccUonitta w«re wOUor 19 
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Mbmit to Budi R reduction. The pcealdentlal 

<:irn|miirn nf 1^<S0 had hvt n foiiijht on llie issue 
of tiio taj-iff, but in Uiat blind aud uurcivHiaablc 
way tiMt settled nodihig. though awakening a 
spirit of inf|iiiry. Thin li;i<l irivcn strmi^th lo 
many movcnients in favor of revenue reform, es- 
pecially in the western states, and it wm in answer 
to liiia fii'linfj. which was clevi lopinir info a juv 
Hticnl force, that tlie cununission measure wa> 
adopted, bccau-sc it was iK'lievcd tlmt «ih-Ii a plnn 
woidd produce the best and speediest results. The 
presiileut, who had the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the ruinniission, uullitied whatever of ben- 
efit might he e\i>ected of it, for he touli men who 
were directly inti«rc8t<>d In the maintenance of 
hli;h protection. Of the niiir im n chosen there 
waa not one who could pretend lu be a student of 
■Monomie prineiples, not one wlio could hare ex- 
p! iiru"d the incidf-nce of a tax. Tfic intlin nce of 
the lobby in frumiiii; tariff legishitiou had become 
notorious, but in this commission ttie lobby influ- 
•nee wan maintained, and allowed even better op- 
porlunitie-- for can \ in,L' its point than it enjoyed 
Ijefore. The eommi->.ion travdod over a part 
of tiie country tailing testimony, and made its 
report to conpress. It was afterward developetl 
that the 8chi*«luk's of duli«-« presenleil with the 
report had been prepared by men who were them- 
selrea nmnufacturem and therefore Interested in 
kiipiiii; intact ixolrction. The ri]..itl. while 
prouiiaiug a reducliun in duties, contained somu 
of the most barefaced attempts to double and 
triple duties; whih' makini,' a pretense to n-vi-e 
and reform the larilT. it wji.s but a jujrjrk' and a 
sham. The members of the conuuission (with one 
hMiionihle exception, Mr. iMcMahon. whoM- tet h 
uical kiiowledL'e uf the operation of the tlien ex 
istihs: larilf of grval «<'rvice) were wholly 
unfitted for the work intnutcd to them, and as a 
«onM!quence the results of their lalmni were of 
lillh- value. One \ t ur h:id llnis l>i en wasted.— 
Hot were the events that followed tlie presenta- 
tion of this report calculated to Increase the ex- 
pect at iem ilcu tlie ^uhji ( t of revenue reform would 
bu adequately hutuUed by congress. The si'nate. 
rejecting the conunission licfaedulea, prepared a bill 
of its own; and thr- hou-c al-o fiatiH il a in w liill 
for its own consideralioii. Tin- whole m s^ion of 
1882-41 was given ovrr to n disc ussion of these va- 
rious measures, sclu-dule by schedule, and line by 
line. Every pt>^sihle tlifTen-nce of opinion was 
developed in the-e debniev, t.nt. a-- thi hull tarilT 
party was in the m«J«>rity, little toward a reduction 
of duties could be acromplUbed. A large number 
<>{ ad valorem dull' s were n\aile spe< itii'. thou::h 
no change in the actual amount of tax was thus 
brought about. Owing to its being a short scs> 
•hm. the house- was unahli- to CMUiplete th< cnn^id- 
•ration of its own bill, and t<M>k up that of the Ken- 
ale Some dtfferrnrcH l>elng developed, they were 
referred In a cntift p nce committee, in which the 
hicii prolntioiii-i* li.nl a lar^'e majority. Here 
many clian-ireH wen- made, some t<f which had 
been voted down in both houncs. and the re- 



sulting hybrid measure became a law one day 

Ix'fi're the ---ioti (•lose<l, no liim- I'l in:; niven for 
an examination of the recomnieudatious of the 
conference committee. The law, however, satis- 
fied no one, and th<Te is j'very likelihood tliat the 
whole tarilT will Ik; ajntin revist-d at no late day. 
— Meairre as this outline is, it is enough to kIiow 
that the rniled States has nevt-r hatl a taritT tleit 
was at all suited to its industrial uud commercial 
interests since the (Irst revenue tariff impaseil be- 
fore 1826. And as the average rate of the turilT 
has increased it has iHVome more and more injuri- 
ous to the interests involvetl, as no high tariff can 
be applied to sucli various conditions as are to be 
found in this co un tr y without doing as much mis- 
chief to one part as ptod to sinother. — ArTiioni 
TIBS. Prof. Wm. U. Buuiner's Lecture* on Uie 
Ukhrg «f PMeetion, Life of AndntB JadummoA 
Ilint'irt/ of Atnrriciin C'irn nri/. The writings of 
Henry V. Carey and 11. C llainl. There is no 
pHHl history of the tinances of the country in tlio 
Knjili«-h lauLiiaiie. The j)retentious work of A. 
S. Holies is uiisitisfactory , and the facts are much 
distortetl. Nites" U'..X'_y Jii;;i,itir contains much 
valuable material, and the writings of Condy 
Hai|uel. now quite scarce, should be carefully 
read. The public doeunjcnts contain many ex- 
ceedingly valuable reports on the tariff, and the 
proceedings of some early conventions (1819, 1881, 
etc.) throw much lij;ht upt)n the efficts of t^iriff 
legislation. Mr. David A. Wells has contributed 
much to a proper understanding of the last war 
tariff, and siamls \v( 1] to iIk- fn'iit in the preat 
numl>er of writers who have giMii uiieniion to 
this subject. A special Jli-jx/rt on i'in,(.wiji 7'<irijf 
Ixfji»latio» was prepared by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in 1878, and llic provisions of the laws are 
fully given, as also in Ilcyl's and Williams' two 
MuHUaU. WORTHDiOTOJi C. FORD. ^ 

TARTAR, TARTARY. The riancM TA tA, 
or Ta tar, was originally a generic terra for tribu- 
tary or vassal peoples, especially of those hordes 
inliahitiiiir the i>lat(au8of northern .X^ia beyond 
the great wall which was built to re|>cl them. 
One sinologue flnda the derivation of the word in 
one of the forms of olK-isance in vo-jue among the 
triU-s of Mongolia, in which the foot is struck on 
the ground, and a prominent article of dress, usu- 
ally worn in front, is at the same moment thrown 
be hind. The leaders of most uf the uprisings of 
i [>opulation in the gr.-ts.Hy plateaus of central Asia 
1 that have emerged into history, spiuning the epi- 
I thet of TA-tars, have taken to thcmsctves various 
dynastic names, such as Hun, Turk, LiAo, Kitan, 

iKin, Mongol, >Ianchiu, etc. Genghis Khan, for 
Instance, gave to his people the name Mongols 
I (Mungku Jin), "braves." in order to show that 
they were no l«>ngcr Tu tar>, or tributaries, but 
oooquerom. When the Mongols invaded Asia, and 
even Europe, overrunning lUmsia, and covering; 
it with ashes and blotMl, the Christian monks, 
-truck with the reN:-niblance of the wonl TA-lar to 
i Tartarus, and ready to assocbUe these cenlaun — 
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m;iii and horse being as one nnimal— witli devils 
from Jidl, ciUled thtm "Tartars." Ili'nce, our 
Inoomct English spt'llinp. Gradually ihc word 
Tiirtary was iipplii (1 ti):!!! Ilic l:iii.U l ulcil by the 
Moaeols — the whulu of casleru Europe, und cen- 
tnd Aflla; " Eoropean Tartsry ** traa that part of 
Ru<iKia oroui)Utl by Ihc Moiipils, while " A>-i!ilic 
Tartary " M retched from the Cti»piuQ to the Yel- 
low sea. As the ^loagols were by dcjrrccs ex- 
peUed from Uussia, the term was restri» icd to the 
Crimea (settled by the C'riin Tatars) antl to the 
Chinese dependendes noriU and west of the great 
wall. As CbincM geograpl»r was better under- 
stood, the once vague and clastic term more and 
more li)>t value as a ge(><rraplii( ;il i'Xp;c--ii)ii. Il 
continued to be applied, however, to that port of 
Turkestan which was until lately neither Chinese 
nor Itir^iaii— an annually dec ri uving terrilory. 
Since the Huitsiau caniitaimis under Kuuffman 
and Skobeloff, resulttoi; in the fall of Khiva <16rJ). 
of Khokand (ISTf!), and of Mcrv (INTO-HO), the 
whole of " ludcpf ndi lit TurkcMan" may l)e eon 
aidered part of Hu^^i.tn territory, since it has b<'en 
formally annexed. In 1S^^2 d< putalion.s of the in- 
Itubiiants to St. Peter>liuri^ jiave their fttrmal ad- 
herence ti> the cziir. Wiiii this cxlen>^ion of Rus- 
sian arms to the very borders of Afi;lianisLan, 
"Tartary** ceases to be n proper peo-rrajihieal 
expression. In ( hitia, the term " T'l lar " is pup 
ulurly applied to the 3[ougol9 beyond tho great 
wall, and. by ultra-patriolic haters of the nilinc: 
dyn.Lsly, to Maii' liius in p iu-nil; but it is sf>nii\i d 
up witli opprobrious cpilUels, such us " h«>r'>» y," 
" raw," " green," etc., that the word is not in gotxl 
rei)ule nnion-r writers. In ( i ntral Asia, " Turk " 
and "Tu-lur" are Bynoiiyuious. Fon iu'uers dis- 
tinguish the Chinese from tlii'ir Maiu liiu conipic 
rors, and wen?ad in works of travel and history of 
" th(r Tartar city." "the Tartar garrisrm," a.s iwrts 
of P( kin::, Canton, etc. — Etiinoloirii ally the 
" Tarturti " arc the Altaian group of tribes and na- 
tionn, not of Aryan McmI, tlint did once, or do now, 
inhabit the lands of northern and cc tilral Asia, 
including tho iscyihiims of classic writers, tiic 
Iluns, the Turk«, Kirghez. Calmucks. Mongols, 
3Iaii<b!u<, TiinLii^::i!:s. lie' various jMoplcs of 
Turkestan. wnU ni.iny liiln s now greatly m<Kli- 
lied by Aryan admixture, with others as witlely 
.•scattered a* ilie Tuinils of .sini;iiern Iii<!i.i on tlie 
one band, ami tlif Con .iiis aii<l .lapr-.iiesi' nil the 
other, brlw( i ti wltii-e laii.;uaLi i!»oi!i rii liiii,Mii->ts 
Criiirwall, Dallct, I{oss, lC«lkin.s. A^ion, Chandnr- 
lain) have ih monstrated rIos<> afllnilies. Kotwith- 
sl.iiiiiiiiv' all variations fiouj the orltrinid tyiw.-, 
the T'iiur fuee biis high cheek l>ones. thick nose 
depre^scl at tho roots, scanty iH'ard, pmnd skull, 
ami I. iimw. slil-like eyt-n, with a p' < uliar re~ilrv.s 
fX[)ressi.,u, which Is tlm Mime whether in Cou- 
stantiniiple or in T^kit. Ii:df;>ur thus pictures 
frotn life the M ni' Iiiu and the Chine -e, or the 
"Tartar," and the native .Mand.iriu. •' The JIan- 
chiu has a dark coniplexioii and rougtiish wkin; 
lie is a larL'e l>oned ni.iii. his f;if <- t- I i^u' mid Ian 
tcro jawed i he has* u v% ide mouth, und u lirm, de 



cided nose. The expression of his eyes is Rhrewd. 
and under the gkws of etiqueitoyou caa detect 
the natnral flenreoeis of the nomad. The Cbfaea* 

is the ( xai t n vi rse. His build is email and flexi- 
ble; bis face — round, unctuous and fat, uiu>eared 
by the suspicion of a wrinkle — Is the color of 
Devonshire cream. HU movement*; are f,'ra< eful 
and suave; they give you the hlea of UherHily -oiled 
joints ; his baiids are delicate, slim, and very 
plump; his expression is courtly, he has u win 
ning smile and lx>w for every one. * * Good 
emperors are not made of auch aMleria]." The 
TtUar hordes which have repeatedly rushe<l out of 
the north into China, have kejR the buary eropiro 
pc rio.li< ally infused with fresh blood and vigor 
and new ituperiol dynasties. Yet, though able to 
coiupier, destroy or build on a well-established 
found.'ition, they have no eh nienls (»f jxnnant nee; 
and uwiiy from the deirerts, cut off frt>m nomadic 
life, the Tft-tar fabrics of government In conti« 
neiilal Asia have, onerifter another, fallen tn ruins 
after a burst of gran<leur that seems Mruugtly 
brief in comparison with the enduring character 
of Aryan institutions and European govemmmts. 
In religii»n the Ta-tars were at flrst devotees to 
Shamanism, and then to Buddhism, which deucn- 
eraicd into Lamaism, wMIe in Europe and west- 
ern Aslnniatty tribes have adopted the 8unni torn. 
of Islam. (8ee also Xokooia ) 

Wm. Elliot Omma. 

TA-TSING (C.nnl Pure). The name of the 
riding dynasty of China, under wliose reign the 
Mitldic Kingdom bits |K-rforce begun toadopt and 
assimilate the fori es of western civilizalioti I>i 
reel conumn iai and diiilonialic relations iM lwei u 
China and Kumpe < an scarcely be Said to have 
liegun until the Tu-tsing Hoe of emperors tilled 
the tbntne in Peking One of the several foreign 
im]>erial houses that have tided the miglitiest em- 
pire of A.sia, the Ta-tsing, is "the best Tartar 
dynasty China has ever had." The ancestral 
home of the Manchin ehiefiains, tn wliom divine 
honors as founders ore now rendered in Peking, 
is the northern base of the e\'erwb1te mountains 
which si par.iteCore* fmm Manchiuria. Acmrd- 
ing to legend, one of three celestial virgins, while 
Imtbing in a lake on the surface of which were 
mirror- d the snowy peaks, found on her clothes a 
red fruit •iropjH'd l»y a II;. in^ ni ii:pie, and inmiv- 
diatcly caiing it, loin i hihI gave birth to n 
son. On the death of his mulhcr, he flnatetl down 
the river Hurka, and lu ing hailed by the warring 
chiefs as a suju rnatural h ader, established 
capital at Udoli, and iK-gan in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the unification of the Manrbiu tribes. Thn 
name of this anees'or vas Ai-iii (li r". or (loMoa 
I Family (Stem. Grudii^dly encrouching Uftou the 
Cbine>e po»4i«cssionic. the 3fanchittS were Invited 
to I't kin^r to a>-i^t again-t reb.-ls. Finding lliem- 
.sches tilde, they stayed, and Ix-gaQ the ttmqUi«t 
of I be fm*at plain of China. In a word, they sup- 
' pl uiN-d the native Mini.' dynasty. In i x«"hangt» 
I fur the hhuvea forcM-ulp and lung queue {"pig- 
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tail") which they inflicted upon the Chinese, they 
themselTea took the c!T{1b.atinn of Cliina, and be- 
came docile pupils, Tlic" .J(suit iiii^^ionarifs in 
the capital enjoyed both tin; frii'tidt>hip and pat- 
Tonngo of the flrst Tft-tsinir cmiHTom. Shun Chi, 
Kiiiii: Hi, Yun^ Clu iii: ;iriil Kim I.uiiu'. The .sure 
fmxhoUl of the new dytiusiy in thu empire was 
Nignalized by tlie oomiptlatifm and Imuc of the 
f.itnnus "Imperial Diotiiniarv." tlif " Wi'lwtcr's 
L'lnibridged " of the Cliiiit so Ijinguage. Learn 
ing and the arUi flourivlied, and intcrcourae with 
Weatc-rn !i:ili(Hif increased, until in lliif latter half 
of the nineteenth century wc sec thai Innn eon- 
teste<i pr<>l)I<>tni) nro btting fiolved in a manner not 
Chincite, but cosmopolitan. The old conception 
■of China bcin!» llie Middle Kingdom, arounil and 
farlii \ i>nd the IxmliTH i)f which lay the uticivil- 
izeii barbarian countries. Is p&ssinj; away. The 
long duel bi>twecn Comick and Tartar on the 
north ha** emlid by niakin^' " laveiiims l{u^sia">» " 
boundary lines the Amur and t'suri rivers, though 
Hi has lieen wrmted back from the double-headed 
oa'.'le; ami sfmnir Ciirri'-on'., constantly malulainod 
al 'iii: lu r nonht rn frontier, slicnv China's deti-r- 
niin.iii>'ti ti> kwp her borders fnmi fniilier "n c- 
titlcaiion" by (li[»I<»mates. Iler altitude tJ>ward 
France in Tonriuiii. and towanl Jaj^an in f'orea, 
show her further intent to keep a " M-ii tiiiiic fron- 
tier," and uphold her ancient doctrine uf Wliang- 
Tl. or iorerelpn over TSssa! nations. Under the 
pies-ure (if m ci svity she has est:ilili>hed legations 
and cunbulatcs in Europe and America, and luis 
recognized the exitttenee of her dtiseens abroad. 
At home the ailni'lion of w> -fi rn military and 
naval orgauizatiuu and ciiuipnieut, and uf eu- 
glBeerlag, lelegraphy and commercial methods, 
are InrL'ely due to the ni'>re practical and enter- 
prising naiun- uf i1m- .Manchiu leaders juid >late.s- 

men. (Se. mI^o Taiitau and Rtr Kir.) — Liteii- 
ATlHE. Williamson's Journey* in Xortk China, 
Miinrhtiria, I,,<mdon, 1870; Ross' The Maurhu», 
Tht H' i'jiii ii'i Ihjniintj^ of Phiiiii, l*aisley, l^<7y; 
OrifflH' (Jitrm, Uu UcrmU Xation, 2(ew York and 
London, 18fl8. Wm. Eluot Outfib. 

TAI'ISX (TaO-iwi, To, or Doctrine of Ijio- 
Tse). One of ilie thn-c state religious of China is 

T luisin. It is recKi^nized and s(ip|K»rtt <l by tlie 
im|>cnal government, and une of the |>opulur say- 
ings \», "However tlie empire lie diMirderetl and 
CODVuIs<'d, the ('linn,'s (popes of Tauism)and llie 
KungH (di s< ( iMlaiiis of ( oiifucius) have no (M ca- 
aton to be Iroubleil " Pi rha|>s ibal whi. h most 
attracts the attention <»f foreiirner-* who observe 
the rile* tA the Chinese at home or on American 
wdl, is tliut \vhi« h is referred to Tauisni, rather 
tliau tolhccult of Buddliaor the ethics of Confu- 
cius. Yet, the rcllidon and the syMem of philoso- 
phy must be carefully disiinirnisln d ; for. what- j 
«vcr el>c L>ao-TM> is resiMin>ihlc for, " be ouglit j 
not to liear the oblnquy of liHng the founder of • 
the Taoisi re!i*rion " I'ure Troiisui l* |>robiil>ly 
not to Ut found in China. IhouL'h in Coreit it is , 
probable that il exists in Mraoetbing like iu origi- > 



ual purity. In this article we shall briefly sketch 
the man and his system, describing in detail 
the widely spread and highly iM»pular religion 
tliat calls itself by his luuue, and of which In- is 
in no sense of the word the founder. Bejecting 
the vulgar fancies arid later tniilitions wliic h find 
SO dazzling an expression in the gill and paint 
and cabalistic characters and incantations of a 
"joss house," \\v s!i;ill outline the historii ;i! career 
of Lao Tse. He was ht>rn in ihe feudal age of 
China, in the petty kingdom of Tsu. now the 
proviiH e of Ilonan. in tlOl IV C. His surname 
was J,i (pliuui, and his |H-rsonal nanu; I'r <ear. 
or flat ear). Freini early life he was an anluous 
student and much given to tnetlitalion. Whcu 
come to manhocxl. be was appoinlwl lihnirian, or 
kee|Kr of the records, ai the court of the Chow 
dyuH-sty. When eighty-eight years old, ho was 
visited by Confucius, tlien thin > t ; . years of age, 

and a conversation biluecii Iliet\\i> fi Hi sued, in 
which the elder appears to have given Ihe young- 
er a tart lecture, couched in Tagiiely oracular 
lamruage. Confucius sc ems to havelef" 'In '-■.{■z*-. 
with the im|iression that his words were too pro- 
found or t(H) transcendental for practical pur* 
j>oses. and after that pursued his own methods of 
inquiry. It was perhaps suUsciiuent to tiiis inter- 
view thai I.i I r w'M known as Lao-Tse, or Vener- 
able Sage ; though the two Chinese characters 
may alwi Iks renderetl Old Boy — on which basis, 
the jxtpular legend that he was horn with white 
hair and with the expression of an aged nun, was 
reared. There is not. howerer. one line in the 
saL"^' s works. \vlii( li lmvi-s ci>nntenancc to marv< Is 
or isupernaturaliMaof any kind, the multitudinous 
fantastic legnuls concerning Lao-Tse having been 
invented much later. The sa'.re d< voted himself 
to exjMtnding his doc trine of Tau (the Wax), and 
shunned all notoriety. Koi-e>eeiiig the fall of the 
Chow dynaHly, he left the capital with his fa« e 
set westward. Before pa-sing through the iMtund- 
ary gate, Yin llsi. the warden and his adnurer, 
persiuided the sage to commit his doctrines to 
writing. Lao-Tw Cf>mplied, and wrote down 
what appear like lecture notes, whieh need further 
oral ex|)anf ion. In thiH inutitie, I'au-U King, con- 
taining eighty -one chapteni in not over 5. WO char- 
acters, his \iews on the Tau (Way) are H t forth 
in an exceedingly ters*-, gnomic style, lie then 
|Hts.M-d wfNtwanl beyond the frontier, and with 
this llnal sentence of the histf>n'an Sze ma Clden 
(It. C, i:5.'»-f>S) (he voice «»f history is silent. Ho 
ilii d proliably about 523 B. C. The systems of 
l.ao Tse and Confucius may Is- thus stated < , n 
fucius, a statesman rather than a philo- i Ik r. 
sou::lit to And for men a rule of conduct in a ciMie 
of practical morals founded on ancient prece* 
dents, the examples ami pi< l epts of kings and 
siiL'es I.„iiiTse's lnbi>r-. on the coiitraiy. «ere 
purely philosophical.' Man was to attain to the 
perrerti<m of ills nature through contemplation of 

(Jod, bv Mlbduiti/ his p , vi irj, jii),| p<,^v, v-inj his 
M>ul in culm. (Quietism is thus the lir.st requisite 
of a true life. The highcat morality la hiculcated. 
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In speculative physics, Loo Trc tenches that crea- 
tion prrKXHxltfl from :i First Principle, impersonal, 
self-existent and self-developing, which produced 
motion, whence Imted all tbinfs in the universe, 
vhi(ii liavc in them tho dual principle of active 
and passive, or male aiul ft-mule. In politico, tlic 
sovereign elected of the people should be their 
nKHlt ! ami tt aciicr ratlior than ruler and judge. 
The voice of the peopU- is Heaven's voice. The 
ruler must first right himself, then tlMOOuntry 
will Im* well }r«)venu d. Too much government is 
to be depretate<l. Light taxation, moderate pun- 
ishments, the people well fed, but not too much 
enlightened, courtesy and modcrati Mi Im twceu 
states, will secure lasting peace and j ; ' i» rity. 
Previous to Lao Ts« 's iim<', llic ('liiiu M- worshiped 
Shang>ti (Lord of ilcavcn, Thcus, Jehovah) and 
Tien (Heaven). The Tau-ti King recognized God 
(Shani:-fi) as before Tau. Ilifingh it is ihrouirh Tau 
that Heaven is to be altuined. liy means of Tau 
the soul WM to attain its original sinli'and he im- 
mortal. Knropeaii scholars at lii-vt lirlicvcd that 
the Heijii vs iiiiui'- Jehovah was contained in Lao 
Tse's book. l'o!h ill iihoiieiicH, and by popular ap- 
prehension, but thi.H idea is now exph nicd. The 
sage recognizes as fact the existence of Oml (Ti), 
but makes his Tau (UeaMm, the Way) primal, and 
superior to Qo<l. The Ti, or virtue of the Tau, be- 
comes fulfilled in man in its hiefhest development, 
by his abstraction from woi idly ( ai< aiul fr< e«lom 
from anxiety. In other words, he teaches that 
non-existence is the goal of man, and equivalent 
to pure c\i-ti iKe , or, as Heirel would «iy, they 
are identical. " Being and Xon-being are the 
saime." Whether Lao-Tfee borrowed this tenet 
from the India Bndimatis, or oriiriiiated ii, is un- 
certain, but tiie very vagueness of the system, 
increased by the terseness of his style, reM uiltiim: 
that of oracles or enigmas, mode it the fit soil for 
the strange crop that afterward grew u|)on it. 
Until the introduction of Buddhism. 68 A. D., 
idols were unknown in China, and Tauism was 
but a philosophy and a literary puzzle, though 
with new coilo of iiaiural and psychical pliiloso 
phy grafted on it by disciples. As such it was 
more acceptable to minds to which metaphysical 

.spectilalii ill w i< f ongenial, tiian tlie lirild efliii s 
of Confucius, busc-d as these wen on malcriahsm 
and routine precedents ; but itsevoluiion was to- 
ward <lei:radation. In contact aixl rivalry with 
Buddhi.sm, the occult arts and su|>erstiiions of 
centuries past fastened upon Tauism so firmly 
that what was para-site and what was original 
stock could not Xw popularly distingidshetl. 
^Vhile the niystic clement e.vpandcd voluminous 
ly, professing to teach ci>rp«real immortality, the 
transmutation of metals, the composition of the 
eli.xir of life which niised men to the equal of 
genii— aru long after introduced into Euro|)c — 
the popular bel^f, trnvcstyini; Buddhism, filled its 
l('rni)l' s with imaircs of deities, which became 
gods of the stale. < Hit of the crowd »»f tlie early 
falhers of war. me<licine and Ittera'ure, idol lU i 
tie* w^ multiplied Indeiiniiely, until Buddhism 



was offset witb ht own weapons, by a native in- 
stead of a foreign imnthi-on. The nwguition of 
Tauism as a slate religion practically began when 
Wu-ti (140-68 B. C.) encouraged the alchemists. 

though lln> Tang emjx'rors (ObS-W.') A. 1) "i lir-i 
admitted Liao-Tse to tliu rank of gods, under liie 
title of ** Great Supreme, Emperor of the Dark 
First (".luso." Later, titles were added by ndniir« 
ing emperors. It must Ik- remcmbere<l that Con- 
fucianism was not iniiil a thousjind ycarsufter the 
death of its founder universally spread llirough- 
out China; nor was it until A. I). 1013 that he 
received by imperial mandate the title "Most 
Perfect Sage." During the early centuries of the 
Christian ero, Tauism had the field. The first 
Tauist pojH'doni, or patriarchate, held by Chang 
Tau ling, which was founded in the first cent- 
ury, has been hdd in the line of his descend- 
ants to the present day, and the sect has spread 
into the various nations surrounding the Mid- 
dle Kingdom that accept Chinese culture, bi 
till' popular rellL'ion, "the Thn-e Pure Ones." 
which are found in Tauist temples, form the 
most conspicuoiiN uroup of idols representing 
Lao-Tse, Cliaos or I'm kfi, "The llrst man," and 
Shang-ti, or Ood, oi ihe early Chinese religion. 
Many other idols, representing g<Kls of every de- 
gree, incanmting iwrhaps the forces of nature^ 
crowd the temples; and the religion of Tauism. 
though professedly iMused on reiuson, or at ie.t^l 
rationalism, is a hopeless congeries of supersti- 
tion. — LrrKBATURK. The Thn-ti Kintf fuw been 
translated into KnL'ii-h by tin !{■ v .1 Chalmer* 
(Liondon). into French by liinm.»at and Siani&bs 
Julien, and into German by Pllacker and V. von 
Strauss, the first and ]i\<x Xmnc considerol the 
most faithful to the original. See also Legge's 
Thi II- ('!' CliiiKi. .New York, lt*-Sl ; Martis's 
riu t'hiht^t, \New York, 1881 ; and OritnUit 
ReUgioM, China, Boston. 1881. 

Wm. Elliott Gsorro. 



TAXATION, PrIaelplM of. It would 

to be in the nature of an < conomic or common- 
sense axiom, that a large and varietl experience in 
respect to the management of any one of the 
great departments of the worlil's busine-s would 
roult in the grailual evolution and tinal d< liuiie 
establishment of certain rules or principles which 
woidd be almost universally rt-cognizitl anil ac- 
cepted tts a ba.sis for jtractical application and 
procwlure. But in n'>p«t t to the matter of taxa- 
tion—which is a fundamental necessity for the 
nudnlenancc of dvlUzation and of all govern- 
mcnt. and is cOOStantly, outside of sheer barlia- 
rism, everywhere maintained — no such resuU has 
been attained. In no department of economic 
science is there so mu< b of ob»rurily and « onflict 
ing opinion. " ^losi economists agree, tliat there 
is no science of taxatloo aa there is a scienre of 

exehanL'es". and "that tlien- an' xw grrat nat- 
ural laws running through ami controlling lasa- 
tion and its elTc< Is. ' And w hile the student will 
fiud cxumpk's in the history of states or got < 
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iTie-nls of llip prarticMl ajiplicnliiiii nf almost rvriy 
furm of taxalioa wbicli iiuniau iogenuily, prunipi- 
ed by neceitity, wlHtohness or greed, could devise; 
and a siifncirnt ncoid i)f efTL-ct*, to wnrraut the 
driiwing of gtiKTal ami correct iiilcK net s, il h 
ncvertbelen probably tnie, that tbi-r> ir>t, at 
the present time, a single existiut,' t.ix decreed 
by despotism, or BUtluirizi-d r»y the rcprewnta- 
livfS ol the tax paytrs. whioli has lieen priniiii ily 
•dopted or enacted tUeij/ with reference to any 
Inrolvcd economic principles, or which has pri- 
III iiily soujrht to ostablisli Ihc largfSt pnicliciil 
conronniiy under tlte existing ctrcunutauces to 
what are acltnowtfldged to be th« tondamental 
priiu ipl' s of I (juity, justice and ratiomd Iib« rly. 
But, on llic cunlrury, tlic inflm ncu of teni|)i)rary 
circumstances, as viewed iu most iu^iatu-t"^ from 
Ui«'stnii<l|>oiiitof ftgovcrnrat'iita! administration— 
d spotisni or republican alilte — desirous of retain- 
ing power, has ever been the controlling raolive in 
detLTmining the diaracter of taxation; or, as Col- 
iMTt. the celebrated flnanee minister of Louis 
I XIV.. reported to have i vpiCiMtl il, in sn in:. 

i" that ibti act of taxation consists in so plucking 
the i^yiM [f. e., the people] as to procure the 
. largest qiiautiij' of feathciN wi'h the len.st ^ i ' 
I blc amount of »'quealiiig." lleuce, apart fioiu 
its metliods of distributing power and putronngv, 
tlic popular iile I of evil, as connected with i.'<>v. 
eminent, may almost always be referred l>a(-k to 
unequal or excc8»iive taxation as a source; and to 
the reality of which, an evils, more than to any 
other one agency, inuy l>e referred thi? French 
revoUUioii, and the ferocity with which it was 
conducted. Hence, also, the preference almost 
always shown, on the part alike of thow who 
en;ict and those who pay taxes, for imUnrt taxa- 
tion, which very succe-sef uUy blinds the tax {Hiyer 
as to the amoant which lie pays, and as to the 

time •'iTul p!a<-c iif its rollcrtinn. And henrc, ' 
tinal!v'th»- idea, uliiih lias cuine to be all but i 
iiiiivi-r-<:illy enlertaiatii. lliut taxation pT*; is in 
itself an evil; sonu-ihiii'^ to l»e avtiided if po^-i- 
ble, and an escape from wiiieli is always "good 
fortune"; when the real tnitli uiHloublediy is. 
that there is no one act which can be performed 
by a community, which In iugs in .so large return 
to the credit of ( ivili/ ittun ;ind t'eneral happi 
ncas, OS the judicious exi)endiiure, for public pur- 
poses, of a fair percentnpe of the general wealth 
raised by an ( ipiit ihle ^vst^m of taxation The 
fruits of such expenditure are general cduralion 
aod general health; improved roado. diminishiHl 
exp«Mises f»f trans).ortation, and se< iirity for lifi- 
and property. And il will be found to be a gen 
eralrule. that no high degree of civilizaiion can 
be maintnined in a community, and indee«l that 
no highly civilized community can exint. without 
COmpitratively larire taxation; the converse of 
this proposition, however, at the sumo time not 
being admitted, that the existence of high taxes 
are nec»'ssarily a t.ign of hiuli civilization. In 
abort, taxation iu itself is nu more of an evil 
than Mj other womuj voA dedtabla form of 



cxiwnditurc; but it is an evil when taxation is 
rendered excessive through injudicious or waste- 
ful expenditures; or when, by reason of ill ad- 
just ment, the levy of the tax is made an o<( a- 
siun for the colkciiou from the people, through 
the enhancement of profits and prices, of a far 
greater sum than is requisite to meet the public 
requirements. — Adam Smith, in his " Wenllh of 
Nuiions," laid down four canons, or maxims, (tn 
lie hereafter stated), in respect to the levying and 
collection of taxes in general, which, as they ore 
coiisluilly tpi()l(d and refi rii<l to witii favor, 
have a better chdm to be regarded as iu the na- 
ture of fundamental truths than any other prop- 
osiliona which have thus far liccn forinuia'eii on 
this subject. But a.^* iliesc pruposiiions arc, a^ 
their author ( huracterized Ihem, " general," and 
not particular, in tiieir nature; and as at least 
one of tiiein is, in the light of a l.irijer experience, 
not considered as correi t, there is, it must lie 
conceded, much warrant for the assumption, that 
in the sense of propo.<{iiions, or rules, universally, 
or in any large degree, n'< i>giiiz< d and made the 
basis of practical application, there are no princi- 
ples of taxation. To admit the eorrectnesaof such 
an assumption, is, however, at the same time to 
confess, that human knowledge, in ul least one 
department, haa reached its Inrgwt limit ; and that 
a class of transaetions. which, mon- than almost 
any other, are deirrminalive of the distrilmlton of 
wealth, and the forms in which industiy iball be 
exerted, are liesl directed by accident or caprice. 
Il is Bcconlingly propose<l, in the present article, 
to make the true slate of the case the main ob 
jeetivc of inquiry: and, in place of fntming any 
till ory at the outset, to Mtlter aim to place liefore 
tin- M M'lrr sueh a n vir .v of .mr kii<i'.vl< il.'c of 
this subject, and more es{>eciully sucli a sumnuiry 
of the ino«t recent oxperlenoea and inwstiga. 
(ions, as will qualify him f r the fonninL' of an 
opinion, whetlu r any deduclions which may be 
m :<le are to be regarded as merely curious or 
valuable contributions to the department of eoo* 
noniic Bcienee under consitlenition, or whether 
tin y ri--e to the dignity and imp<»rlanee of funda- 
mental and incontrovertible truths or prop<isi- 
lions. And as the flnt step in inch a discussion, 
it is important to start wiih a drflnition, and de- 
tine, at the outset, what is meant by UtxoHun. — 
Tajt^ion (from the Latin tees, or tejwfw. **to 
rate," "to value"), in th'- ordinary sense, means 
the act or process of apportioning or assessing, 
and of collecting or gathering from a people, a 
portion of tin ir jiropcity, for the ii>-e nr '-upport 
of iheir government, and for all piililie neeils 
The comnrand of a constant and adequate rev- 
enue Itclng absolutely essi utial to the existence of 
or^anlzeti government, ilie power to compel or en- 
foil I' contril)iitio:!8 from the |M opIc governed, or. 
us it is termed, "to tm," is inherent in and an in- 
cident of every sovereignty, and mt» upon neeea- 
••ity. Til- qui stion of ihr obtaining of such rev- 
enue, obviously, therefore, is the question of first 
importance in the eooDomy of a tute; th« one In 
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coaparison with which all others are Fubordi- ! 
Data. For without revenue (and a goTcmiueut 
never Imi any reaoareei except what It has ob. 
taloetl from the ponple), rcgiiliirly nnd uniformlj' 
obtainable and coming in, no govcrnmeninl ma- 
chinery for the protection of life and property, 
through the dispensing of jusiicc, iind the pro- 
viding for the common ftusc, cmild long be 
mniutnini-<l; and in ih r:iuli thereof, pn>ducUon 
would stop or be reduced to a minimum, accu- 
mulations would ceane or become speedily ex- 
hausted, and civilizniion would inevitably give 
I^ace to barb:tri8m and the wildcrneaa. — Again, 
IA0 power nf taxation being an ineittent of wmt- 
eiguty, tfu rif/ht (" rrirris,' that pturrr muMf he 
eaeiteifive with tltat of which it it the incident; 
or. In otlier word*, aa die power of every Mm- 
plete sovereignly over the persons nnd property 
of its fiuhjccts is unliniiteil, tiie |)owlt, there- 
fore, in every such sriven isnty to compel COOtrl- 
iMitinna for the service of the state, or, as we term 
it, "to tax." mu«t be unrestricted. Thus, "the 
potter t" tar." t-ays Chief Justice Marslmll, in 
giving the opinion of the supreme court denying 
the rlt^ht of Maryland to tax the bank of tlie 
United Slalf*. '''' iuri'lcftt ihi' potrrr to dfittroy"; 
and in the case of Wenton m. The Cilr of Charles- 
ten, the tame court, by the same eminent author- 
ity. hel<l fm lluT, " thnt if tjir. right to impone a tax 
exiali, it i* a rigid tchicJi in its nature aeknowUilge* 
no Umitt. H mag be earrird ia anff extent uitkin 
the jurinffirii'm of (7ie HaU or corporntum tehich 
impoeta it. trhleh the triU of mirh $lnte or enrpont' 
tiOHmajfprenrriht." In the United Slates, how- 
ever, it may be here noted, that the sovereignty 
of the nntlnnal government . and of the separate 
stales, is mnlerially linii!t-d in lesiKi t to luitii 
taxation and other matters; on the one liaud, in 
virtue of an agreement of nnion accepted by all 
the stales, :ind know n :is llie fedcrjil ronmitntion; 
and on the other, in virtue of certain original 
pnwera retained tay the states, and not delected 
hy them, in cnteiin;; the federal Union, to any 
other or hi- her sovcii igiily. Thus', no stute of 
the fe<lern] Union cm impose any tax upon any 
ngeney of the feileral government, its malN, its 
cuaiom houses, its lamU, it.s judicial processes, 
its money, or through iis evi<lence8 of indi bted- 
BCM, upon its credit or borrowing power. On the 
other hand, the federal frovemment can not tax 
thr a(r< ni i<'- or iii-M uinentivlilies hy wliii li any 
Slate pi rforujs its fuuctioas. That such recipro- 
ral limitations are uatund and necessary, and ex- 
i-t liy iniplieiilion, not n]\\y in the coii'-titiitinn 
of tiie United tiiates. but also in the very struct- 
ure of tiie frtlenil Union, must be evidrat. when 
one r fleeuth it olhei wi^i- llie feih r.d troveiiiinent 
on the one hand, ninl the govi rninfiiu of the 
aiatrs on ilie other, miirlil impovt; luvaiion to an 
extent that would cripple, if not wliolly defeat, 
the oivnitions of tlie two authorities, ench with- 
1 i> r<'<i|M'ciive nni! prM|>cr >-|>li(Te of action. — 
Hal'irttl Limita'ii>n* on the Mraning and Erereiee 
^ ToMlHon, Tiie term taxation, however. In- 



volves something more than the mere act of tak- 
ing on the part of a government, or iia unre- 
strained power of oompelling contribotlona for 
the use of the State. The fSTv:iice (f all taxation 
eoMinta in nuMng t/ie burden of liuatum equal 
upon all tubjcdt of immediate competition; and 
when tills principle ii? violal* d, tlie act of takinsr, 
or tlie eufoiewl eoutribution, i.s n(» longer t'ntitled \ 
to be con&ideicil taxation, but becomes at once 
an arbitrary spoliation or con(l»cation. Thus, to 
illustrate: .-;ipiKi>e it were propose<l lo tax the 
stock in tiiide of red haired men 5 per cent , and 
tliose of red-nosvd mt.'n 10 per cent; or (as was 
proposed by a bill introduced Into tlie congress of 
the United St iti s in 1874) to exempt incomes Ix-- 
low $5,000 from taxation, and tax those equal to 
fS.OOO S per cent, and all above. 10 per cent. ; or 
to do as actually onci' wa.s done in England und« r 
an income tax law enacted in 1681 — lax Caili«dics 
at rates double those imposed on Protcstnata; It 
seems clear that such transactions roid' I not Id« 
volve any principle, or Ijc n ^'ardr-d in any other 
light than the mere uibitr ! \ md des|H)tic exer- 
cise of power; or the maliiug of the possession 
of a red none, or ni\ hair, or the result of enter* 
pri^e, .--kill, eronom}', or the fortuitous ein um> 
stance of birth or belief, the occasiou for inflict* 
ing a penalty. Tel. this was what substantially 
WH- doni- in the midd!i> aces, wlu n nolilc* were 
exempt from taxation bccaui>c ihey were uobles, 
and the common |)eople were taxed because thciy 
were villa ill •» or bondsmen; wlien .Tews were SS* 
M'S-sed iH'cause tiny were not Chii^iians, and 
Catholics Ix cause they were not Prol«stanta. 
And if it be said, as it doubtless will l>e. in re- 
joinder to tt part of the a)>ove illustration, that 
the rich, by reason of llieir riches, are abundantly 
able to pay, and, therefore, should be made to^ 
the answer Is, ttmt ttnder a nniversat and nnfform 
income tax (if tbi ro could be <;ur1i a Ihinu). w!ii( h 
would estabiii.h u comparative et^uulily of burden, 
they would pay more by aa Inevitable law and 
yet |>ay equally; while under an unequnl law, 
which takes from them be(-;iu>e tliey are rich, the 
act of laking li:us no claim to be considered a tas, 
but is simply couflseation. For if the slate may 
Xnkcfre percent, from the man with |5,000 In- 
(onu-. and tm percent, from the man with more 
than jj^rj.ooo, why stop at ihis amount ? We hare 
not approximated the limit or capability of the 
persons a.ssessrd to make i iiiiibuiion-.. Why 
not take all that such individuals receive ia 
excess of the average income of the masses f 
Wliy not divide up and put evcrj' one on an 
equality? The advoca(y of any f>uch forms of 
contribution under the name of tiixation (aliboogil 
the adrorates may not Im*, and gt iierally are not, 
aware of it), is -Imply, then-fore, the aitvocscy of 
Ihemast radioui principles of communism. There 
is, accordingly, a broad and philosophical dis> 
tinelioB, «hi<'li may be claimed to rise to the 
dignity of an I onornii principle, Ix tween "\h%- 
aiion'*and."uibitrar}'iaking." In the soundings 
which have been made at great deptttf In Ihs 
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ooeaa for telegraphic or other purposes, the 
•ottodlng Hne bus not udfreqaeotly Immgbt up 

from tlic Ixitfom small rlinmbcred sliells or oilier 
tuiauto animals of uxquisitu orgaDiz;iliou niul 
•tructura; and the question aatnrully nrhes. In 
whrntmnnnfT can tin s*' minute orgjinism'* live ami 
flourish luiiltT tlic cuormous pressure tiiat in scimi- 
ioMHOCCS most be exerted, of at U-Mt three tons 
to the square loch? The explanation is to be 
found in the circumstance that the pressure is 

everywliere cquali/. «i, Ik kij; as mueh from within 
outward as from without inward, and thus an 
cqvllibriuni U maintained under which dereiop- 
njcnt gors on and existence made p I'-siMi'; and 
it is in preserving Ilii.H equilibrium, this equalizu 
lion of pressure (says Mr. Lowe, from whose 
apeceh as rhanecllor nf tlie exchi qm r 

the above ilhi-tiatiun is derived), Ihiit the whole 
secret of taxation consists. All experience shows 
that n people who arc moderately prosperous will 
bear I lie heaviest bunlens of taxation without 
com|>1nini when they feel that the distribution 
is Jn^t and equal ; but when the distribution is 
iine<j\i;tl, Homebody inevitably is beln^ either pluu- 
dereil or eru^be l. — rviiilitti-'un of 7"- n itnrial Sitv- 
tniynty and Limitalion* oj' the Toting l^twcr Coex- i 
ImuiflU It would seem to be in the nature of a I 
sif'f eviilc! t |>rn|.(isiti.iii, nlih' iisjli in f.n l it is ]>\ 
Di> means «•< r< uardi'd, thai tlie pcivvir i>f rvcp} 
stale or i^ovcrnm- rit li> !ax, mu-t lie ( xelu>ively 
limited to subjects wiiliin its ti rrilcny and legal 
jiiriMiiction. "All i-ulijeet*," says Cldef Justice 
Hursball, in giving the iiiiini(jn of the supreme 
court, in the case of McCuUuugU t». Maryland (4 
Wbeaton, 431). " over lehieh the »ott reign flower of 
tke ttiite iTlfiidi, are nbjeeUof taxulion: hut thi>»e 
4mr tehieh it doe* not uttwf, are, on the toundat 
prineiplet, trempt fhnn tamtion. * * The sov. 
ereicn powvr of the stale extends to everything 
tehieh fziete by it* nuthitri'y or i$ introduced' 
byiUptrmMon." *' Every nation," says Wlieaton. 

" p<>v^,•^s(•^ and exercise!* exelusjv.- snvi t« i _'iiiy and 
jurisdiciiun ibr nighoul the full extent of its ter 
ritory. It followf>, from this principle, that the 
laws of every Hlate cmlrol, of right, all the real 
and personal pri>perty within its lerriiory. The 
second general print iple is, that no state cno, by 
its laws, directly affect, bind or regulate properly 
Iieyond its own territory. This is a consequence 
<if the fir-t lu ral prim iple; a difTcK fit svsiein, 
which would rerotinize in each state the power of 
repilatinir peisons or things lieyond ita territoiy, 
w mid ctchidi- ill'- t iitialtty nf ri jlifs nmKiig dif 
fereut state<*, and im- exclusive stivt reignty which 
beloiiiis to each of them '■ (Whealon'M Interna- 
lional Law.cli 'p. ii., $ 2; FaMix Intematinnal 
Pris'*, 9 and 10) And in a ticcision of more 
recent d.«ie ( Siair Tax <>ii Forei.-n hi id Bonds, 15 
Wallace. 8.M>, the Uniteil Suics auprimc 
«ourt said: "The power of laxntfon. however 

Ta*! ill i'~ I !. iiai I. 1 and arrhliiir in ils extent, is 
necessarily linuted lo subjects within the Jurisdic- 
ti«ta of llie elate. Property lying lieyond the juris- 
dielion of tlw stale is not akubjevt upon which her 



taxing power can be legitimately exercised. In- 
deed, it would seem that no adjudication should be 

nect'.s-ary tn estahlisli so ohvi iw* a propo^ili(>n. " — 
Piotictit>H the Voridaiiceof Tfixafu'n. The correl- 
ativeof taxation, furthermore, is protection ; or, in 
other words, a< cordinir to the poliric 1 tln ory of 
our governments, ualiunal and .stale, and iu fact 
of every government claiming the title to Iw/rar, 
taxes are the compensation wliich property pays 
the state for protection. "Toi-ai are a portion 
w.'iifA rarh i-ulin'tlual girtu of Iiin jtmi frtij, in order 
to eeeure and /uite the perjeet enj'tynuut of the rt' 
mninder. Governments are e8lablishe<l for the 
pniti cii'in of persons and property within the 
limits of the State, ond taxee are Itcied to enable 
the gom nm uU fe tfford and gi^e eieh pfvteetlon. 
They arc the j»rice and consideration of Ibe pro- 
tection afforded." (Ingersol, J., Circuit Court of 
the United Slates, Duer t*. Small ) -There is noth- 
ing poetic about tax laws Wlien ihty find prop- 
^y. ihrjf elnim a contribution fnr ila prottetion." 
(Lowrie, CInef .Instice, Titdi y m. The City, etc., 
88 Peun., 881.) Montesquieu, writing with the 
monarchical institutions of Prance mainly or sole- 
ly in view, di.s4-usse.'< this liubjer t in bis •'Spintf)f 
Laws" (lx>ok xxxi.i'ch. i.) us follows: "The pub- 
lic rfveiiuea are a portion that each subj<«t gives 

' f bis pioperty, 1/* order t'> Hfi- irf or eitj 'ii thf re- 
miiiiidtr." — The^e fun<Iam< ntal principles, di tin- 
log sovereignty in ri >i)eet to taxation are, how- 
ever, violated, either in theory «.r praciice, by 
most of the stales iu the federal t'nion (but not 
in other conntries) in their exercise i>f the taxing 
power; a»t for example, in Mnst-acbuseiis, where 
the law dfriOnes personal estate for purposes of tax- 
ation so as to inrlude "go. ds. chattels, luotiey and 
(fleets, wherever they are; shi|ifl. public slocks 
and securities, stocks in lurnplkea, bridjevs and 
moncvcd corporal inns viV A/ /» or irithout tfir xfiite" ; 
and where the administiators <>f the law lax reti- 
dente for personal property, even of a visible, tan- 
jrildc char icter. having i fit':i in another s-aff. or 
< r»unlry; and, by anoilicr ami irreconcihiiile rule, 
tax noH-rteidentt f<>r all of their pi-n-on.d properly 
having n ufve within the state. Tlie cl.>im or 
argument, Imwover, which the ndvocnies of such 
a system Pet U|> in its defense is, ilmt personal 
proiH'riy (more esi>ecially what is termed in htw 
ehMc* in aetim, or credits, titles, notet*, Imnds, 
n>ort:;ai:cs. whil li a-e in their nature incorporeal, 
and therefore invisible and intangible) has no 
sftvs, and, therefore, follows and i^opts Hint of 
its own«r. But this rule or fction of law — m"- 
bilia pcrnoniini uq'iuntur — was never Invented 
with a view of its iK-ing used as a rule to govern 
ami define the applicilion and sco|ie of taxation, 
but was originally a device of iutemalioual com- 
ity, intended to Md>«erve the convenience of the 
owner of [iropcit \ -. "by which n State holding 
juri«diclion of tin prfip- ity peimlis an act, done 
by the non-resideit funeiai i>is dotnii ile, to have 
the same effect, touching it. as if done at the Uxue 
titve. It mi-ans, simply, tlmt fi r the pttrpose of 
sale, distribulion, or oilier di!>poaitiutt of the pro^ 
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«Hy, any net, flf^reement or antlioirity, Trbich it | 

8ufflcit_-i)t in law where tlic owner ri-sidcs, slinll ' 
pjiss the jm)i)eiiy where it is; iiiul the trut' niitl 
right use of it is to fiicilitatu ufTuira of (-omtnmo 
A6d the distribution of deccdenis' e.statcj«, hy en- 
abling parties to dispose of their pmpertj' wiihout 
embnrnissirKMit fn»rn tht-ir iLMioranic of the hnvs 
of the country where it is situated." (Cutlia o«. 
Hall, 9t Vermont, 1 52.) It would be a more accu« 
rale rendering of the rule lo sny, " Pcrsnnii] prop- 
erty follows tlie law of the owner's domicile/' and 
sot, as in effect dalmed, that the law of the o w oer's 
domirilc f-)1!owa Uie property. But " no fiction," 
says Bhiclibtuue, '*sball extend tn wii.k tin injury; 
Its proper operation being to prevent n mi.schit f 
or remedy an iDconvenience, which might result 
from the general rule of law." At any attempt 
to niifapply n fiction, it falls within and is ternii- 
Dated by that other authoritative maxim of logic 
Hod the common law, emant$ ratione leyU, cci^mI 
ijiM Anoiher fxn at authority in law, TiHi l 

Muui«tield, says: "Fictions of law hold only in 
rtfipcct <if the ends and purposes for which they 

weri! inv. iifid ; when thsy ftTC nr jrrl to an intent 
iinil purpose not williin the rea- in and policj' of 
the licliou, the other parly may hliow the truth." 
It is also worthy of note, that in Rome, where 
this fidion originated, its applicability to property 
was never held, according to Savjgny, to extend 
beyond Koraau territory.* — It in a curious fact, 

• " Biit it maj be aald, tbat the rtatr in taxini; peraoaal 
pmpi'fijr dltaatc iMyoad ll« tmitory, doeM not in fitct tax tbe 
ppt|nTt.v. b.it iIh' owuff, over wbiitn tin' suitv tuui Jurbdlc- 
tion in n-'ixct 1» nucb |iro|H'rtr. In niit>w«>rto thlx claim, 
atlPiitioii in here ackcd to th« folloninf; cxirart fn>iii an 
arKUini'nt mode MNBO jetn ago l)y Mr. C 1*. Lnwrey, of 
New York, before a commlui-v of the Icglalataru of New 
York, when tiiia subject wa« up before them for con»idcr« 
tion. 'Tbis claim.* be raid, ' involve a dangcnxia inarcii- 
ncf, and ariMa from a conf iwion of tbe Idea of tlie aawt*- 
ment with tiie idea of tbe ux. Tbi«e two stand apon alto- 
gfUwr difliefcat bsan. The oMewnwnf la to tbe petaon in 
rcfpoci to the property; hot tbe for ia to the properljr in re- 
spect to itfvlt atone. Ia the order of eonerqaenoe a tax 
foeolieforaan aei e— e i il> A tax staods apoa aa eaisting 
ndatioa betweca tbe properly and the Mate» aa piMaeior and 
pfotrvMU aad la (hat ponkiB of the pabUe tmsiea which 
the property onsht to bear b«caaae of tbatestadac relation. 
Aa aacvMqnrnt i4anda upon the esleltng relation between the 
property and ita owner or poaMMor ; it tollowe the tax, and la 
mmlytbenieihodofecaDlngll. Tbe daog«-r. In Myiag that 
tbe tax ta to the f^^rmn tn retptct ttf hU properly, la. that, by 
the fonn of the esiiremloa we Jaatlfy an aaocaanieat upon a 
pwaoQ for all prupt-Hy tndlaerlmlnately. Wo traaapour tbe 
•abjeett^ aad make ibe Inw x't'k out the person, and then 
US hbn according to bu |>niiH.riT, instead Ot list eeeking 
property which it baa a right to tax, and then aa a aeeondary 
matter, a pcfwn to whom it may be ae w ieed. Even If a 
hnowltdieof the property i* obtained fagrtaqoity addreaaed 
to (heowaer la the abapi- of a grneial aaseasawnt. still the 
MitlnBalaol' tbe uatlcr prtaoppoete tbe ilgbt to tax on ac- 
cooat of the prnpetty and oar ndatlon to It dlicctly. If we 
dinrpgard tbia ralionalc. we may. pifhapo, rvf^tUr an ai«M>a>>- 
mi-nt wberc we are not rntitlifl to liry a tax.'— The person 
to wbom the anH'wnu'iit i» matte m-rd not bo tbe ciwnier. 
lie may be the ai^-nt. tnifli-*'. en.irdlan, executor or odmin- 
ll>t^l^l^. Thi* \-' h •i au-«' lb<' pmpi^rty, whirh owr« tbe tin 
by n'i«»on of Ix ins prot: cti-«l. Iiiid not bund* whi'rewith to 
lake from liwlf a ponion of itm lf, to |My for protection to 
\w !irrorl«l lo tbe reniatndfr. Thi refon' the law, followlrtK J 
th«- properly l«i ir< I th>- tax, iiiake» li« cli'Mmnd «|«)n wbfM Ver 
it flnds in puwooion, wittwut inquiriug upon what inteivat ^ 



also, that those states wbidi adopt, in their qrs- 

terns of taxation, the rule of ta\ii><:r property be- 
yond their sovereignly or t< mioriat jiirisiiictioo, 
by reason of the pos8e^silUl < f its owner, tlo not 
carry the principle involved to its logical couclu- 
Kion, and tax real estate similarly Kiiuuted. Bui 
fi>r this disiinetion no gotnl reaxuis can be given, 
aliliough pretexts, cliiiiiiiug to be reasons, may. 
One claim, however, i-* obviously as good aa tbe 
otlR-r. A vohiier u iio should draw romantic dis> 
tinctions between watches and purses, would fail 
in business. If wo are to be robbers in practice, 
let u.i, !ii least, secure .^onie graee hj- honesty in 
our prof(>>ii>ns, and aihnil that what thu* 

til" pmp<>rfy i» b i-c l. T1j!« il doc n, ifnorins; nil jn'r»oo» 
bt-ni rtilnll> hit •r»'-le<l in liilc. i't> n Ibf <i\*7ii'r biinwlf. 
■ Bvery p'Tfoii,' mivh the Ktattilei. of New York, ■ hluiil be »*- 
(tcsKcd, I'te,, for all ix-rnonal prop- riy owmd by hjui, in- 
clmlin;; nil property in bi« po-fewion. (jt tirultr fiii trtntntl, 
H" npent, tni>'t<<'. (;nnrdinn, etc." — Than It will l>c wh-ii. that, 
for the purpoi^» of afc>-e«>iini'tit, ixiuMwlon ii« n title Hup< ri<ir 
t'l ow iier.-bip. And 1 n'lW n-iterute, tbat. urcordiMv' t»> tbe 
theory of our Kovc-mment. n tax etnndii upon the Jui>t oblii{a- 
llon of all jtnuMTty to contribute' to tlie support of iho power 
which proteriB it; but tbnt ilie a--. — nu nt Htniida npun llie 
|nH<M'K-ion or i>owerof the ]>i r>oii H--<^•i,d. over tlie property 
tas<-<|. Thiji may be further illiintrUed. Hovublea can nerer 
Ih> out of the actual or coti^lniclive preaer.ce of Mime om-, 
and, then fore, there N nlw.iyi ii p n«on in ^ to whom itte 
iic<M^sfnenl iiiuy l>i; made. Hut th'- i iiw i.« very different wilk 
iiuntovableK, uud theref<ire, land» are often tiixod aad a^ 
MtoH^l by ttu ir own name and devigiutloD, aad apecUeMlIf 
sold tn MilKfy the QMeciilc saannnnent. no person V naaie 
anywben> appearlnBlnth*pRN)Bedlnga. — Ke< pin;: lb!> vital 
dixtinction Ix-twven an a*>Ke>--Knient and a tax clearly In view, 
tbe mind will come by cany »tep>« toan nadmtandliig of bow 
il ia that It tux, tn a man wbo luw no property in ibe iciaie, ia 
a tax upon blx permn. Proce^o U the eye ol the luw . Iia 
vtition ia llmiteil by territorial ttoundarlc*. Whatever does 
uutexif^t within that limit. diN-fi not,ioraiiy pnrpoM- of biw, 
exist at all. The rich man. w bnae property ia In Europe, 
aad the panp-r, wXum- property la iMiwherr, are then t^iud. 
aa peraona. before the law. A tax upon a pauper woaJd be 
a peteonal tax. A tax upon tbe rkh man la, by tMilinwch 
able pailty of reaeon. tbe same. Socb a tax woold be a 
groM aoledam on our ayatm. Tbe pbUoaophy of aar plan 
of votuatary political aaaociation, ia that al) indlvidnalK, and 
all tbe valnce trltbln a conununity. rtiall aggregate Into mm 
nase ail tbe power which tlMr erparately eontabiu whkh 
Buia total shsB ufcillBila aaoiSiaignty of t^wbole. 1U» 
aorerelgnty— tbe soal of tto etaln, vrideh oni not he h»> 
pshvd, aad the stale enfvlw~ntficfta hack spaa Ma> 
attMeata.tndcUil.aliaatltbaBreoel«rdftanthea. Vbar 
U>f«eivea,aBdwfaat It tetania, la of two Itladi^aatohMh 
source aad object, via., IndivldMal senrleo to the fovcnoaini. 
and protection to the bidlvMaal /hM It. Thna. ia hb hi- 
dividual eapaclty. a man la bramd to perfona mlUlaiy act*- 
Ice, and the atatr. by tho militaiy arm. Is baand lo protect 
hha ftan Invasion. Ho to honnd lo do Jury duty, and the 
anthorittea are hooad. apoa his doaand, to provldo Urn a 
Jaiy. Be to honnd lo aid tbe shcriS.and tho shoiffi* 
bonad toeneots process hi his fbvor hy jM«ar<«wilAiaw if 
Mcessciy* Thcae p e i s c o a l anvtees coRcspooA ta Ubrr 
whIA ia ftnidal ttaea the OMsaa laid hoMh«afl(aBk4Ma- 
ment owed the lord panoMmBt. They caa aot he cas»- 
pounded for. ibr their Tslne e owlMa tn their being leadutd 
in kind. TMr pttform<me$ ia <■« on^f JWies wAlel Mf 
Hliztn pay* far hU eitlsttuhip. Hw tcrais are not onlyeaa' 
i>iati>nt and barroonlona with our general achcme cf c*Ni^ 
meoi, but are bigfaly politic. Tliey are a liliefml taivtattoa to 
all men to come and add to our* their lire*, their bofM* 
their (•treni;tb. I.ibnr ami ronruac, that we may bnlld 141 a 
nation. To all political pririleKts we admit each onebf 
virtue nf bin hetnc u man. free twm and of lawfnl age; w* 
s«k him notbitiL' < nnreruing btopnpatty,Balashlapn|Mty 
aalca aomctblng Irum us." 
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take ia not a tax received as the Just recomiH osc 
of • benefit conferred, but a eompiilHory levy, 
having iUniusc in otir precd, hihI lis jtisiiticalinti 
ia our power; aud as tliti^e rcabunu are as good 
for a large l«vy as a Mnalt one, and tbe whole of 
a man's (--tfitt? is prfntcr tlinn its pirt, wliy not 
take the whole? *• Still funlici ," Mtj-'* Mr. Low- 
ley, "if we lax a man (in Nt-w Y<>ik or Mas^a- 
rhusctts) who hna rnnie from Conin ctioul or Eng 
Ifind to stay a year, for the property lie has lift 
behind, why not the miin who has come for a 
week? " If we are to do huslncss upon the prin- 
ciple that •* niiglit ni.ikes right," would it not be 
ft bri]li:iut stroke to otution ()urs(lv( S nt all the 
aventies of ingress to a state, and cry "Stand and 
dcllTer" to tbe paawnecrs? From the above eiin 
tiODSand argument'^, tho conrlu^ion wduM si im 
to be inevitable, thai when a state asstesst.'S prop- 
erty situated beyond its territory and Jurisdiction, 
and which its laws and proci ssos an- not compo 
tent or able to eitlier reach or pioii et, or lusscsses 
one of its own citizens in respect to su< h prop- 
erty, the act lias no claim to be regarded t:)xa- 
tion, but is simply arbitrary inking, in no resprct 
dilTi-renl in principle from confiscation. — It will 
be also here interesting to recall &<>ino of the ante- 
cedents of this flrtion of law, that |m r.<onaI |>rop- 
erly, irrespc* live of its «»/hs, follows the owner 
for the puri>ose of taxation. Its prototype woij 
the ancient faiBs. or tax of aerritude, Impoaed on 
l>ersons origiimlly bnndmen, or on all persons 
who held in farm or U<im, or resided on lands of 
the auserain; and from which proprtetora or 
wizemins of the land wi ro i \. mpt. And as no 
vassiil couhl at will dixe-'l himself of servitude 
or allegiance to his lord or sucerain. m> the obli- 
gation to pay taxea alwajrs remained upon him as 
a personal serritude. whatever mif^lit lie the hx-a- 
lion of his property. In oilier words, llic e imli- 
tion of the n)a».scs all over Europe during the 
middle ages was not nnliite tlie condition of the 

slaves in the Unite<l St:it( s previous lo emaiiripa- 
tion. They (the slaves) hud proijerty in their po»- 
■easlon, and apoke of themselves aa owners of 

property, but in reality their jM'ip. riy fnt!. .wctl 
the condition of the Ni rvitude of their persons, 
and both persons au l property U lnnged equally 
to the masters. The taille. furthurniore, as a 
badge of servitude, w^a.s huppos«-d to dir>honor 
whoever was .subj ct to it, and degrade liirn, not 
only below the ruuk of a gentkmau, but of that 
of a Inirgher. or inhabitant of a borough or town ; 
and " uo nth ni;in, or even any l)uri;li> r," says 
Adam Smith. " who has stock will submit lo tltis 
degradation." Now, the idea emtiodied In the 
word servitude is. an ob!igati u ii ndt r service, 
irrespective of. or without, cumpi-usulioa ; aud the 
idea upon which the taxation of personal prop* 
crty in this country has liei-n bas( d i^*, that the 
property owes a wrvitude to the state where the 
owner reM<ie>, irre^^pef tiveof ita actual location, in 
virtueof the odligatiou which \U owner, as a citi 
sen, may owe to the »iate by reason of the pro- 
tectlon wlilcb the state gives him in respect to his 



person. — Again, In old times, the division of 
property into real and personal was wholly un- 

known; and under the common law, nil property 
was classed as lauds, tenemeuts, hereditaments, 
and goods and chattels. " In the course of time, 
howevei . !< a--i « of land for a term of years were 
classed as chattels, and were distinguished ns 
ehatUU real ; while other chattels, which did not 
saV'.rof lands, were called r/ia.'^l< jxT^onnl, 'be 
cause.* eays Lord Coke, 'for tlie most parlth<y 
beUmg to tiie pcrK>n of a man, or el^c for that, 
they are to be recovered by persomd actions.'' 
And Blockstone tells us, that 'chultels personal 
are property, and s^i ii ily speaking, things mova- 
ble, which may Ije annexed to or ntteudaut on tbe 
person of tbe owner, and carried about with him 
from one ]iart of the worM tO another'; !ui<1 aa 
insUtDce^i ,Ue mentiuus money. Jewelry, garments. 
Personal property, in fad, consisted almost en- 
tirely of such things ns muld Ix', and a( tunlly 
were, carried about with the per-on of (he owner, 
or could be easily seereled. And Bhekstone also 
tells that the amount (»f the personal estate of 
our unccstons, was so trilling that tiny enter- 
tained a very low and contcmplnous opinion of 
it ; and that ' our ancient law boolu do not, there* 
fore, often rondesccnd to regulate this species of 
prupi rly.' Nolliingi^f an ineorp<ir< al natuK' was 
aucicutly comprebcn«led within the cla.ss of per- 
sonal chattels. It was otherwise as to Isnds or 
real property, as to whi( li ' im irpoieal lieredita- 
inents' occupied a contipicuous place from the 
earliest times. Such was personal property in the 
' early !ii-lMry of (tur laws. It w,:s of cnniparatively 
small iinporiitnce, aud its laws wncfcw aud aim* 
pie; while ml property, i i inir of a fixed and per- 
manent nature, was rogauled as immeasurably 
more valuable, aud was governed by laws of ita 
own. of the most intricate aud al)Stru<«c character. 
Both s|tecies of property, when compared with 
thnt of our own time, were of small pecuniary 
value; but iM tween the importjuice altuihed to 
pcn»onal and movable property, and Uie value of 
reml properly, there was a difference vastly greater 
than thiit which now exi-ts, bitib becansr of the 
com|>arative iubiguificaul value of perbonally, aud 
because of the feudal tenure by which lands were 
held, out fif which grew pume of the most impor- 
tant couscquenceo lo both the land aud the per- 
son. Fn»m these circumstauces arose the notion, 
which became a Action of the law, that property 
merely {H-ri^ooul always attendeil the person of its 
owner; N\hile lands, tenements and hereditaments, 
heiug fixed and immovable, and of inflnitely more 
consideration, were held, from their very nature, 

as well as fn.in motives nf politiral poliey, to have 
a situs of their own, from which they derived their 
laws an<l Incidents wholly regnrdlesa of the domi- 
cile of tlir (nvner. Orowini; out of the same rea- 
sons. It wa-^amo the prevailing opinion, that while 
immovai'les were exciusirely governed by the 
law of lorality, movables were OOOtrolled, accord- 
ing to the same maxiui, by the law of the domicile 
of the owBer, and not by that of its sttva." la 
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tbo changed contiition of weallh and properly, 
«uch a tiction, liowcvcr euiiiilila and useful in 
primitive times, would now, in many cases, work 
the greatest iujustico, and impair llie supremacy 
wliicli every government should maiutain over 
«verylhiug within ita territory, buili on the ground 
of pttlille expediency and tlie private Interests of 
its t i'!Zi n«5. Ami nci ording to Whuil iii (Tn ali^e 
oil Uic Conflict of Luw», 1872), this ficiiun of law 
hns been universally abandoned upon the conli* 
neut (if Enrujte, except in cii-jcs as to rights in re- 
spect to pcr>()naltj', which spring from iiiurriuge 
and 8ucceK>iou. (Hutchinson, "Southern Law 
Ri-view.'"^— Filially, the ntleiilioti of tlie leaderor 
shiili'iit slioukl be allied to anotht r iiiren stiiig 
point ill coiuiection with this sui-ji ct; aud that is, 
that if 111 s artiele were to liave been written Iiy 
a European, for incorporation into any foreign 
pulilicalidn, this diwni^sion of the taxation of ex- 
tra territorial propt-i ly by a state would have no 
place, except po>;,ih!3' In review of curious tax 
experiences; fur tlie ren.-on, tiial nmvhi re, <'X'-< pi 
in the United State?, is there any such system of 
taxation, or any lolcranee given to the ideas upon 
wliieii it is founded. — LegHimate Taidion TJm- 
Ual to I'uMie Parpou$. Although this proposi 
tion has rarely received any uottec or considera- 
tion by writers on the subject of taxation, unci 
under despotic governments (where there is no 
reslniinl on llio a<l<>ptiou of any eeonomio policy 
on the part of the state) would obviously be re- 
gnrtted as of no consequence, or. if conceded. 
Would he nulliticd l)y rei^aiilin:^ tlie wi-ilies or 
wliims of the ruler and public purpose;! as mat- 
ters sjmooymous, the experience of the United 
Sla!es, ntid the decisions of its hii'licst ctMirts, 
have nevertheless combined to e:$tabli«>h it as an 
ecftnomicand legal prioclploandera free frovem- 
mt-wx of the vt-ry first imp >rtatice. Tli<- record "f 
this expcrii-nce may be told as folluws: In 1S73 
the legislature of the state of Kansas pa.ssed 
A law authorizing counties and towns of that 
state "lo encourage the istablishment of manu- 
factories and sudi oili< r enterprises ns may tend 
to d< velop" such counties or towns by the direct 
nppi opnttiionof money, or by thei»>>ueof bonds 
to any unionut that the ln<-!il aulhoiitics niiglit 
consider expedient; and under thii act the cit}' 
of To(ielcn created and i^nett its bonds, to the ex- 
tent of f 100, 000, and gave the same "as a dona- 
tion," n m jot ity of voters approving, to an iron- 
bridg'i coiupiuiy, as a consideration for e>talili-h 
Ingnnd opnnting their shop< within the liniils of 
the city. Tiie inleres.l coiip..ns first duo on tlle^e 
bmnli were promptly p iid by tlie city out of a 
fund raised by taxnlion fur that purpo^ but sub- 
sequently, wlien tiie scrond coupons became due, 
and the botiils li;ul ]>;> —i- \ < ut of he pt^SM'ssion of 
the bridge company by Irma Jide sale to a loan 
association, the city r pufliaie l its oh'itrtitions. 
on the grfiund that th'' h -.v'ufurr of Kan-a- had 
no authority, under the const itutiou of lite state, 
to authorize the i<«neof iHtnds, tite interest and 
principal of which were to be paid from the pro- 



ceeds of taxes, for any such purpose as the cd- 
eouragementof maouracturliig enterprises. Lck"! 

proceedings to enforce paj'inent wer»* them-ix ii 
commenced by the bondholders in the ULtted 
States circuit court, and judgment having b-en 
iherogiven for the city, the case was appenbd to 
tlie Uiiiled Status supreme court, where, «ih 
only one dissenti g mii i-, tli<- jmlginent of the 
lower court was afilrmeil, and llie following opin- 
ions or statement of principles Involved given: 
" It must be conceded," saiil the court, lhrinii:h 
Mr. Justice 3Iillcr, "that tiiere are rights iu every 
free government beyond the control of the state. 
A gMVi-ninient whieh recognized no 'tich right-, 
whicli held the lives, tin- liberty and the piojMTiy 
of its citizens subj<-et at all times to the abii^lute 
disposition and uid>ouade<l con:rol of even the 
most demorrniic d<-i>ository of power. Is after all 
but a despot i III It is trnc it is a despotism of 
the many, of liie majority, if you choose to call 
\(tn, but it is none ilie less a despotism." * * 
"The th«'<ny of our gov. ruinrnts, state and na- 
tiouai, is oppi»scd to the depohit of unlimited 
power nuywh-re. Tlie executive, the legislative 
and the judi( ial braiu iies of these governments 
are all of limited and defined powers. Thera 
arc limitations of sueb powers which glOW out 
of the essential ndureof all free governments- 
implied reservations of individual rights, without 
which the .social compact could not exist, which 
are respected by all governments entitled to the 
nnme.** • • "Of all ih.^ wers conferred 
upon the government, that nf taxaiion is most 
liable to abuse. Givcu a purpose or object for 
which taxatiim may lie lawfully used, and the 
extent of Its exocisc is in its v< ry naturr- unlim 
ited. This powi-r can its readily be i mploytti 
against one class of imllvlduals and in favor of 
nn tliiT, so fts to ruin the one cla*s aud give nn- 
liniiied weallh and prosiK-riiy to the olbi-r. if 
there are no Implied limiiatious of tia* um s for 
wliich the power may lie exercised. To i'y v.th 
one hand the p oeer of the (jovernmerU on the /"^•/>- 
citi/ of ihe cifizi n, nnd with (hf other bt»t"ir it > yi-iii 
far-retl ihdiridwtU t i aid pricaU enterjtriaf onH 
bvi'd up plicate fortunes, U nont th$ lew «%M(fy 
hiC'Vm,'. it M t''iiie uiul r lh< f'rni." - f the Ittif andU 
caUid taxtttii'u. This is not legislation. It is a de- 
cree under It gislative forms. Nor is It taxatioa. 
Beyond a cavil tlu re can Ik; no lawful tax Mhieh 
is not laid lor a public purpose. • • It in;ty 
not be easy to dr iw the line In all cases to as to 
decide what is a public purpose in this scum-, sod 
what is not. But in the case before us, in which 
towns are authoriziHl to contribute aid by way of 
taxation to any class of manufacturers, there ii 
no diflSculty in holding that this Is not sorb a 
puVilic pill I'o^e as wc have Iweu considi rimr I' 
it bo said that a lK.-iicflt icsulla to the local public 
of a town liy estalilnbintrmanufiietures, the sane 
may be said of any oMicr business or pursuit 
which employs capital or labor. The inercluDt, 
tlie mechanic, the inn-keeper, ilie hanker, the 
builder, Um steamboat owaer. atu tqpalljr 
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motors of Ute public good, and equmUy dMerring 
the aid of the citiiens by forced oootribuiions. 

No lioi' cm I"' ilrawn in favor of the niRnufacl- 
urer, uliicli would noi opt-n llie public irt-asurv 
to llii- iinportuuities of two-tliirils of ihc bu&iness 
meu of (he city or town." — Other judicial author- 
iUea in tho UuiU'd Stales to whom weight is ac- 
oorded, here also concurred in tbU opinion. 
Tliua»TlMM. M. Cooley. odo of the jusUoei of 
tbesapreme court of Michigan, and professor of 
];tw ill the univeiRily of th:il slate, in liis \v<ii!;, 
" Priocipiesof Couatitutional I«aw," thus dctint s 
the limlte of tiixatioti under the cooatitution of the 
Uniti-d S'ates: " Consititulionally a tux can h ivc 
no oiht-r buHin thtin lliu raising of revenue f<>r piil> 
lie purposes, and wbnlfvvrgnvcrnnKMituI exaction 
lia« not this ba>iH, is tyraunicil uiul uolnwfiil. A 
tax on imports, therefore. Ike purpose of n liich it 
not to raise a revenue, but to discourage aiul in- 
directly proliibit some particulur im|M>rt for the 
benefit of some hoine innnufacture, may well 
be qiU'Slioniil. as l>. lag inculy < i»lnialile, niul 
tliervfure not wariwiied by coast iuitional princi- 
ples. ** The question at Intro has al«> formed the 
Milijctt of review by the supreme c> url of tlie 
litHtti of Maine, and Iho following iire exiracli* 
from the oiriatont given by ttie members of this 
tribunal respectii!f» the limitations on tlx- p(i\vcr> 
of a free govern nu- lit to impost' la xrs ; ' ' No puiiiic 
exigency can require private ^jioliatiuu for the 
private benefit of fiiv<»reil individuals. If th^- 
citizen is protected in liis proi)erty by the consti- 
tution against the public, niuch more is he aLratnt>t 
private rapacity. " "If it were proposed to pass 
an act enablinc: the inhaliltants of the sereral 
towns to v<itc to iraii-^fiT the farm>, or tin' borsts, 
or oxen, or a pari thereuf, from the rightful 
owner or owners to some raauufaeturer, whom 
tin- niaj rity niiubt select, the monstrou'ine-^ of 
DUi'h propo.scU Ivgi-Hlaliou wouUI Ije truuspareut. 
But the mode by whicli property would be talten 
from one or mnny. and given to another, or 
OtilCrs, can make no difTereiice in the underlying 
pltoripto. It is tlie taliing tbiit constitutes the 
wrong, no matter how t4ikco." "Tuxution," said 
the chief juMlice (in giving an opinion advers« to 
the right of i\ town to grunt aid, iin/ler a permissi- 
ble statute of the state legislature, to a munufact 
uring enterprise). "I>y the very m<auing of the 
term, imiilies the raisii)j» of tnoney fi-r puldic 
uses, und exeludus the r.tisiug of it for private 
objects and piirpnees." ** No authority or even 
dieluin ran Iw found." observe* Dillon, C. J., in 
HttUiMiu e«. Venion, 27 Iowa, 2b, "which a-v^erts 
tiiat there can be any legitimate taxation, when 
the money to be raised does not go into the 
public treasury, or in not destine<i for the use of 
ihe goverumeui, or some of the governmental 
divisions of the stale. " "If there is any proposi- 
tiott atiout which there ta an entire and uniform 
weiglit of judicial authority, it is that taxes are 
to be tmposetl for the u»e of the people of the 
•tote In the varied and manifold puriMiscs of gov- 
ammsat, and not for piivat* objeeto or the 



spccuil benefit of individuals. WUilo the statu i» 
bound to prrtect all, it ce.Mses to give that Just 
piotcction. when i' jifTords undue advantages, or 
gives special and exclusive privileges to particu- 
lar iudividimis and particular nnd special indus- 
tries at the cost aud cliarge of ihe ie»t of the 
community. " In short, the right of a government 
to lev}' discriminating taxes for purposes other 
tlwn for defraying puidic expenditure^^ even 
though any injustice thereby done to the Individ- 
ual is more tba i eniiipen-.itt d by some indirect 
benefit to tliu entire commuuily. is one of those 
forms of procedure on the part of I lie state which 
is antagonistic to the prinri|iles of a fiti.' gfivern- 
inent, and which, if fully recognized and broadly 
carried out, will of uecessily be utterly destruc- 
tive of it; and in respect to which, as in Ihe case 
of a tax to sup|H)rt an esLablislied church, or of 
a law compelling every man to itelp catch a fugl> 
live sinve. the dissent and resistance of even one 
citizen makes unjust any enactment aulb< riz-_ 
such procedure. — Snlfjtrtji of T'uation. The 
subjects of taxation, to use a bappy geaerali- 
cation of the United States supreme court (For> 
eiirn lieid R<i;id Case, Wallace), "ore persons, 
pro|KTty and business. Whatever form taxation 
may assume, wiiether as duties, fmposta. exdsea 
< tr licenses, it must relate to one of these subjects. 
It is uol possible to conc eive of any other, lliough 
as applied to them the taxation may be exercised 
in a great variety of ways." — A tax upon n per 
son u a " ]x>U" or fuad lax. The es.s«'niial requi 
site of a |m>I1 tax is, that it be laid on all polls, and 
be unvaiying in amount. A varying poll tax 
would be an arbitrary exaction, and would not be 
sustaiue<l for a moment as a proper evereisc- of 
the rigUl of taxation, if laid without reference to a 
man'a ownership of property. So soon, however, 
aslheanoont of thetaxex teled is made dependent 
Upon the amount of the property owned, the. tax 
ceases to be a varying poll tax and becomes a tax 
oti I tie property itself. — Appurtioumf il > fT'iTntion. 
I bis department of tlie subject of taxu ion. while 
the most pmctical, and. therefore, the most inter* 
estin*:, is at the same time the one most oliscure. 
and the one about which there is the most etrilting 
diflcrence of opini-m amoni: wiileis on economic 
and fiscal subjects. The following four maxims, or 
canons, laid down by Adam Smith in his "Wraith 
of Na!ioiis,'" have nttaine<l a world wide celebrity, 
and are almost always referred to in all discus- 
siona of the subject. 1. "Tlie subfectt* of every 
state ouplit to ci'iitributc to tbc support of the 

Igovernnu ul as neaily m |>os{»ible in proportion to 
thdr rsspeotive abilities; that la. in |)roporiion 
f to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the state." 2. "The 
tax which each individual is bound to jmy ought 
to lie certidn, and not arbilmry. The tinicof pay> 
ment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be 
paid, oiigbt all to lie clear and plain to the contrib- 
utor ami to every other perMO. The certainty of 
wliat each individual ought to pay is. In taxation, 
of so great Importance, that a very condderabto 
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degree of inequality. I believe, from the experi- 
«iiceof ftll oa&HW,b not near so great M evil 

very email decree of uncertainty." 3. "Every 
tax ought to be levied al the time and iu the 
naoner in which it is moat lllcely to be con- 
venient for the contributor to p»y it." 4 " f'vt r}- 
tax ought to be so contrived ai> both to t;ik>' <iiit 
and to keep out of the pocketa of the people aa 
little as possible over and above wliat it bring)) 
into the public treasury of the state." — Almost 
univers-illy acct-iited, iis the endKidimeiit of llic 
highest wisdom, these four canons or maxims 
bave been, and are, nevertheless, open to some 
criiicisin. In tlie flrsf plncp, they are so jrencml 
iu their nature, und so lacking in any precise 
Tula or taat for application, that they stand In 
the light of aphorisms, somewhat as the maxims 
" Honesty is the best policy," " Never put off till 
to-morrow what cm be done to-day," etc., to 
which all respect is always given, except the de- 
sirable one. of pnw tical use in actual cases. In 
fact, thi' originators of tiie very worst forms of 
taxation now existing, might and probably would 
plead, that their methods or practices were liased 
on the ideiw of .\i!rim Siuitli, or were a-i m ar in 
conformity to them oa was p«>S!iible under the e.\- 
ialln^ dveumstances. Again, the lln4 maxim or 
cannii cMib^'Hlifs two propositions aiif .isrnnistic to 
each other, and one of whioli can banily be con- 
aldered correct, namely, that every citiien should 
pay tax< s for the* support of the government in 
proiHirliou to las ability ; for if, as iilmost all 
authorities are now agn-cd, taxes arc the coni- 
penntion wtiich persons or properly pay to the 
state for protection, then it of neceMjity follows, 
tliat wlu rc tlure is no prolt i ti. .n, iibility is no 
^t guide for assessment. " Where there is uo 
protection." said Jndge Story (fn the eaae of 

United St:i1(S ro. Rio.-, 4 Wheaton, 276) "thrrc 
can be uo claim to allegiance or obedience " 
And that Adam Smith did not intend to have 
first propoM'ion fidly accepted would seem evi- 
dent fioni th<- ciK umstance that he added to it, 
and qualified it with tbeae other words. " that is, 
io pK^riion to tli« revenue which they (the citi- 
aens) respectively enjoy uiMier tJ»e protection of 
the !?t!i'e." Montesquieu, who wrote at an earlier 
date, also enunciated even more clearly this com- 
mon-M»nse and eq'iitable prmciple. when lie said 
(si e •■ Si>irit of the Laws"), 'h-it th,- jKi'Ji' rfr. 
tnues ought not to !>« niMturtd by the pi^/pU's abiii- 
tita toffhie, bvtbp vltai tktjfwif^togiu.'* "And 

whnt they ou<;ht to give," as has Iwen remarkeil 
bv !ino!her writer. ' can of coiir«e l>e only meas- 
tired by the bcnelit tiny are to derive." — The 
True }Iea»un«f the Bur Un of Tmtatli'n on Pro- 
durtion. In addition to the maxims or canons 
proposed by Adam Smith, another, first pointed 
out by Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Massachusi its, is 
worthy of tieing added, and may even tie regarded 
iu tlie liirht of fundann n'.il priiu ipl. . ai 1 th;it 
is, that the burden or injuriou$ effect oj a Uix on 
fn»dueti«H 9r ejchange^ Unaiio bt m$a$ured by 
the ratio ukiek tMe tax mag bear to the gnt§ talye 



of Oe mdfftet of toMtioa, but raiher bg (Aa jmfw^ 
tfm which th« tax bean t9ih» profit Mk n^pM 

normnUij or not'infi/ remit from vndertaking% 
certain U n^i^ iiultm iru or product. ^Jo ^^ractiCTiy 
illuatrat*^^^ let us take an example. Iblf^ 

suppose two men, \ hihI B to start shops for the 
manufacture of ma( huury, each with a capital 
of $20 000. and that each in his opi-rationa CX> 
pendn $20.U00 for coal and iron, $40,000 in wages, 
and $1,000 for transportation to the shop« of the 
raw materials for manufacture Tb' total c«i'>t 
of the annual product of each shop will tlien be 
984,000. or a little more than three times the cap- 
ital; and a s.ih- of th* ir resperlivc pn «(iucl8, St 
the net price of $(36,000, would yield the ownciv 
$2,000. or 10 per cent, profit. Now. suppnar 
further, that mvb r «Meli conditions. A lia« a tax 
impascd upon Liui u( '6k per cent, upon the va'u« 
of his product; it may be a customs or excise 
tax, or an Increase*! rate of railroad freight 
This amounts to $2,000 on $84,0<X) of product; 
no e.\c> ssive burden, il may be <.aid, and only 
requiting A to sell his $66,000 for $2,000 addi- 
tional. Bnt suppose A can not get this fS.OOO 
additional, an 1 l.e «er'aiiily can not, if the other 
uiao, B, is exempt from this 3i per cent, tax, or 
oontrivea to evade it, and competes with A In tke 

open market. Then, in such a case, this Si per 
cent. tii.x upon product manifests its« lf a* 10 per 
cent, upon the entire investment, and abs'TlM tbf 
entire profit*, wliit h otherwise might have been 
realiz'd; .so that the business of A first drag*, 
then stagnates, and is finally abandoned; while 
his workmen are diachaiged, tbe village when 
the shop is located rons down, the artitana, shop- 
keepers and prof.-~ioiial in> n i-Mnuecled with it 
complain of hard timet), and ewigraie from tlw 
locality or tbe country, while the railroad faik to 
confer all the benefit to the conimuDily or pro fit 
to its stockholders that might be po&<iib c. B, ou 
the other hand, exempt from the tax. keeps oo 
workinir. and, when hard timj-s r >tne, f^intinues 
his sales and the occupa'ions of hi-* w orkm- n hy 
taking Jite per cent, profits in.stead of ten. sod 
selling his goods, as he can afford to, at reduced 
prices, to meet temporary conditions. Actual 
pnictical illustrations of the injustice and (lisa«- 
ter consequent on such discrimination in r«*peci 
to tax burdens and exemptions are afforded oo 
a .small scale in the history of much r^lroad 
munagement, and t<» a larger extent where two 
nations, with different systems of taxation, oo- 
dertake to compete witli each other in the s.nlc 
of the prwluct.s of tliiir labor in the common 
markets of the world. We find here at) ei- 
planalion. also, of the immediate beneficial ef- 
fects which attended the firxt tentative measures 
of reform iu the British lanfT m-tituted bv 8ir 
KolMrt Peel in 184daod IMS. which, altbongb 
consisting mainly in the removal of B um ewos 
-mall l>ut ol'^Tui tive diiiii <. nevertheless started 
British industry forward by leap« and Iwuad*. 
even before the larger bvrdrni of tariff mliie> 
tiooa were remoTcd la later yets. — M y I tr 
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Theory of Taseatian i» O* ITidttd Btata Stnkd and 
Bzamined. The general idea which constitutes 
the basis of the fiy<>tera of local taxation mainly rcc- 
Ognizi 'l ill Ihc UiiitL-d Stales (though imt in other 
oouDlries) is fouudeil ou the aasumption, that in 
order to tax eqtiilnbly, it la Beeessnry to tax 
C'Vt rytliiiti;; tlie U rm i r, rij'hiii'j Ix iug at tlu; sjttno 
tiluu ubcti ill a seuhe su iudetiniiu as to embrace 
not merely things In the nature of ph]rsicnl act- 
tialiti'S iitlicr tluvn pcr-on-i, hut n!-i> p»'r«ons, 
income, ri^^iitii^ represcnUitivt s nf prnptTty, utUs, 
trusts, conclu^ons of law. di ati<l. iu ^bott, 
anj act of assessing capnlile of roultin^r in the 
obtaining of revenue. As a logirul c-on^t qucnce 
of ihiit idea, the exemption of anything from tax- 
ation is furthermore held to be not only impolitic 
but unjust, and if made necessary by cirrum- 
stanct-, soinetbing to he ri-.:irtii il — Ki(iially 
popular and plausible i^ the urgumcut by which 
thie aKnimption, and the ■dminisimiive system 
hascd tipon if. is \iphtlil and drfrndeiT "Is uol 
all property," it is asked, "either directly, or 
through il? owner, protected by the state, orsover- 
♦iLrnly"*" "Do not all persons owe alleyiance to 
tlio sliiu ? " And if so, " wliy should not nil im i- 
sous nud properly conteibutc to the requin nu-nts 
of the ^tate for revenue, in proporliou to their 
JtblHly?'* — But, popular and plau^^ible as are the 
arguments and as>umption9 for '-uch a system of 
local taxation, which in the case of the United 
States has been matte opemtive over tlio persons, 
pfi per'y ami husiticss of ni'urly sixty niilliimi of 
|H*oplc, nnd fortilit d by a vast amount of adjudi- 
cation, it will require but little inTestigatlon and 

analysi s In -ati-fy iiii}' oiii' who <-un divest liiin^elf 
from the iiitluencc of old prejudices, of the truth 
of the followiiii; propositions; ^rtf, that the as 
sumption that it is necessary to assess everything 
in order to tux equilaljly involves im inipo— iltilily, 
nod therefore unavoidable inetlUiciu y. injustii e 
nnd inequaliiy in administration; seeo/id, that, as 
populnily used in respect to matters pertaining 
to tnxLilKiii, tlie term priij^rty is made to flpi'ly 
equally to entities and to symlwls or non entities, 
which is in itself an absnrvlily; nml JlnaBjf. that 
ilie otiU-oine of all tliis is a system wliich [mwer 
fully eoniributi'S to arrest and liiuder natural 
development, to corrupt society, and is without 
a parallel in atiy i <>unfry claiming to be civili/.ed. 
— In tlie iiicipieiit .stages of society. wIktc prop- 
erty consisieil alnio-t orquiteexclii-iveiy of thincs 
taniribleatid vi.silile — lands, buildings, slaves, cat- 
tle, sliips, household efTeets nnd implements — and 
Ibe rate of laxaii.iii was Muall. the theory under 
consideration was not impraci it-able in itsappli- 
catloii, and und<*r most circumstances idforded but 
little opporiiiniiy for tlie Winkiiig of injuiticc 
in respe< t to arbitrary di>erimiualiuas in assess- 
ing. But iu full eseeuiiim mtist, neverthelem, 
even in the most simple cundition of sm i tv, have 
bi'cn alwayn attended wiih ureal tlifllculties. for 
than it nothing wliirh men nioreaMi>>r in govern- 
ment than pTsonnl inquisitions; nnd, in the lan- 
guage of a committee of the French national ossem- 
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lily of 1989 (of which Talleyrand and Larochefou- 
eald were memliers), the recognition and practice 
of such inquisitions by nny government is some- 
thing inconsistent wiih and antugonisiic to the 
maintenance of n free people. — It is not generally 
known, farthcrmore, that Alexander Hamilton, 
as a member of the conventions which fiann d the 
constitution of the United Slates, and the iirst 
constitution of New York, gave all hia inHuenoe 
In favor of the restriction of all internal or local 
taxation to visiLle, tangible objects, and to the 
assessment of these Bpeciticully and by some uni. 
form anil simple rule The language »js«d by him 
in one of his papers (the Constiiuttounlist) on this 
subject, is as foUrms : "The genius of liberty 
reprobates everything arbitrary or discretionary 
in taxation. It exacts that every rann, by n defl- 
iiite and general rule, should know what propor- 
tion of his propeily the slate demands. What- 
ever liberty we may bnast in theory. It can not 
exist in fact while (arbitrary) as^csvnieiits con- 
tinue.*' — Again, had nothing come down lo us 
in English histoiy from the time of EiUvanl IIIh 
other than oi.e of the ass<'Ssmont rolls <if that 
|Hiio(l (when there was little or no pioperty capa- 
ble of taxation bat what was visible and tangible), 
the evidence would be complete that the moss of 
ihe English p<'ople were but little iR-tter than 
slaves; for the mere inspection of such rolls shows 
that their preparation involved such an inquisi- 
torial scrutiny into domestic life, such n seeing, 

haudliiiL' .'u'.d vnllinlionof every' hiiiu' in tbchniise- 

hold, from ibe ttteodls of the kitchen to the fur- 
niture of the bed-chamber, ta to make personal 

freedom, or a sense of self. respect, on the part of 
the tax payer who submitted to such a scrutiny, 
almost an impossibility.* And in connection 
with this subject, it is interesting to note, that 
the famous insurrection of English yeomen and 
peasants iituler " Wat " the Tyler, in tiie l eiga of 
Richard II , the successor of Edward 111., origi- 
nated directly in the attempt of a tax gatherer or 
assessor to a^ccrtriiu, by brutal personal ex.ami na- 
tion, whether a daughter of " Wat" liod attained 
the age of puberty, and In consequence had eo 
bei Mine li ilile t'l enrollment for capitation asscss- 
menl. •- Hut to whatever extent simplicily in the 
elements of property simplifled the original meth- 
(wls nnd ideas in respect to local taxalirin, the 
problem iuvwlved rapidly changed, oud became 
more and more intricate as Increasing population 
and increasing o ninierce and inlercoiumunicn> 
tion required thai jaoperty shoubi, to a great 
extent, he put into a condition to admil of being 
readily mobilized, in order to allow of its most 
proflinble use and appltcntlon. Thus n large part, 
in fact, the hirger put, of what Is to^lny tenned 

• A copjr «f an wwowmi-nt roll of tho ilm*' of Kttwunl III. 
nSSMFT) fftvcn by IMigud In hif tiiotery <<r Kuk-lauiJ, r<in- 
tain< n lint of articlr*. down m h lowrl ami n l» tii h; atKl the 
hiotnrlMn note* ibat In the r»-tumi' arr car\'fntly inmii4Tni-<l 

' itii' vi-ry ^M.n>>• iti which thi< artlrlm w<Te r<>iiiiil. iin<t tluit 
itirr.- wt rr no t'x>'tii|>tion« «rxo-p( one»iiii<>f rlothm for <«cto 
jx-r^oM, whirh w rt- -uptMMSit tolie InctedaillattastaKlOTM 

I on tbc poU ur jwnua. 
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" personal property " io erety hig^l^f civilized I 
stale, ia of the mo«t intangibfe character, and in 

great pun iuvisililc imtl iiicor[)oifal ; sik li. for' 
example, as negotiable instrumeois in tlie form of 
blllaof exelmnite. stato, municipal and corporate 
bomls, and the multiplii-tl forms of ovidetice of 
indeblcdiieas, ceriificatea of stock, copyrigbtfl. 
patenta. legal-tender notes, etc» all of wliidi. If 
Liiiiili <l to the nnme of property, Is, through n 
grcui vitrieiy ot circuinistancca constMiitiy tiuctu- 
aling in vulue; la offset or meawmd by indebted 
neas wbicb may never be the aame one liour wiib 
iinnthcr; is easy of tranf^fer, and, as essential to 
living, is ill fac t continually trHnsforn d from oue 
locuUiy to anotbcr, and from tbe jurisdiction of 
oni* fltoTe to the jurisdiction and lawa of another 
;i ilifTcroiit state. In the aliscncf of some 
6uperLumuu power which will permit Ibiil to bo 
seen, which to ordinary vbion is Invisible, and 
to know what through the exercise of ouliiiary 
reason can not be known, any ntti nipi, tlii-rcfore, 
Onthepartof an assessor to olitain indcpetident 
copniziince of siu:h commercial and financial iu- 
struinriilalilies for the purpose of valuation and 
assessment is, on its face, an impossibility; and if 
the c wiperatiou of the person to be assessed is 
to be invited or relied on, two of tbe most pow- 
erful iuHiRiices liiat <aii control liuiiKiii nrtiou — 
love of gain, or tUu uawilliuguess lo part with 
property, and the desire to avoid publicity in 
respect to one's privnie affairs— immidiiiidy uuitr 
to oppose onil prevent such co-operation. — A re- 
sort to personal inquiaition, with the accom- 
panying machinery of oaths, "dooming" and 
penalties, is next in onh r ; under which ilie 
state, ignoring all rules enacted for tbe pro 
tection of debtors in liie ordinary collection of 
debts, pursues the citizen for the collection of 
what it claims to be a debt, wiih no U'tter result, 
in nine coses out of ten, than the impairment of 
the public sense of both justice nod morality.*— 

* "It lorUlmed that earb IndlTldaal owm tbe Mate annual- 

^f a ct-nnlti p<uin of moiH>jr in tbe war of taxen. propor- 
'tlooi'd to bill iiitin* property. If be Tolnntarlly pays, tie vt- 
cap«K arbitrary nK iuurff. If he d«>clinr» lo pay, or trk-n Co j 
avoid payment, li- tin" no Jai"! rann.- t^i "-ompliiin if b«- is re- j 
ptinl'-)! In the liicbt <>r a i rluiinal, or if tbe same arbitrary 
niciiounm an- UHnl to otlli^-t bin tax. as if it were a debt | 
owing by one t iiixca to huoUkt. But let un oxamiiii- thii- 
avrrmeiiL If tlii- ili-raul:iu^' t is itaycr i« to hr rc^jardi d u» n 
rriininiil, mid i- ^ n h pliicol in lh<- wnr-t i»ii--.il)l<' lijflit, ho 
ciTlBinly oiit'ht iioi t" bf il. privt-il <>( th>' privilii,'- " <if a 
f liiiiiii li; wtilcli urv. u ri;jlit i<» .1 |miI>Iu -lu-at nn ucconl- 
iii;: I > l!i ru! " iif imJi ni i- iidnjit'-tl In fn > uiiil 1 uli^'bteU' d 
Ciiin:iii;i.i(l a ri^'I't l"> Imj lu -iril l> I rv rotiili niiuitidU, ami 
til'' rl.'li! I'l Ix' (in -')tii<-(l intxMi nt nf h.ivini; |>roi>or1y Mih. 
J> M i.> t jxnii'Mi until tti-- f i< t i- n.-'i n.ijiKil i-tlii r« i-f l>y 
!• i.' il |ir<-<if. Ili.t iii;i!' r till- . ti«'i!>i.' t it law." <«f nn i-; of thi> 
I'liiti ii S!«)r- 1(1. I >■ r ■ M it ,11 rurii' il (»■ th" lux |»!iy<T tlii' ]>n\ - 
(Ji'jji'^i.f ai r tiiiui/; I i r t.o < in In- ;i>-< «-><l mi ,1 lifTu't' 
pr<>|H«jtl. m 'jf tli> |Mr-'>ii!il [.mi.. r!_v i-l Tli>> i-tjiif iiKulTiliiiu' 
t>i any nili* of \< \^.i\ i-\ I<1< nr<- thai iiiiy (.I'liunnu \hw < i>iirl 
WiiulJ iiiliipt. No --.ir, llii'l. r lln ]:t\\^ of Ni w York, 
for exuiiii'li', in if-' --inn (« r!ioii,ii |iii";i< rty, < im ml jmli- 
rially Thi- l.'iw ^:ix.i him n.i fMiWt r to obt.iin Icjfnl tfHi- 
nmny of « i hjir.ii i<t that i<« mliinxi'ilili' :m urotirt: h" itin>»t 
u< ; ill.' juir! of nii artiitrnry i!i-|>.>i ii^'ain»i mi inciil|i.'iU'<l tax 
pujer. or QUI act at ail, nod bii- coDcluaioiio for actlii); tnn^l 
be riscbad at hast bjr the tMUBony of Umae who havt no 



But this atatement by no means presents all tbe 
difficulties that are encountered in tlic attempt to 

cany out iLc popular theory, that it is uece^-ary 
to tax eveiyihiug in order to tax equitably. A 
further large proportion of the so^Ued penonal 
properly of c veiy higlily civiliz.ed country which 
is iwt intangible and i'lviuble. and which requires 
only ordinary perception for reeogoition and vnl- 
tintion, is in the nauirt' <'f inotnimoiits or Milij< < u 
of commerce between elates and ii.itions; fuch «» 
railroad machinery, ship'^, Bieamboais. immense 
stocks of raw and nianufactur(.(l products accu- 
mulated in store for the sole purpi>s< of move- 
ment, «»r nctiinlly in trantitu. What shall l)e the 
$Uu$ of all such things for aasessment? If actual 
location is to be determtnative. then a product of 
grain, or merehandisc, which, in muv< uieni f.^r a 
market or conversion into uthtr forms, may lui(^ 
pen to be In Illinois In April, In Obic or Manacbu- 
j-etlH in May. in New York in July, in N< w Jer- 
sey in August, and iu C'onnei iicut in October, 
will he Ibible to Ave nepnraie taxes in one nod th» 
same year; for the laws of tach of ihew slate* 
require their assessors to return for taxation nil 
such pi it]>erty as at the periods mentioned may 
lie actually within the sovereignty and jurisdic- 
tion of the taxing authority. On the other hand, 
if 111!' tii iiiiiiof law that personal pn^perly fol- 
lows the owner is lo govern, then all such prop- 
erty may be taxed where it is net, and be exempt 
fp'in tiixaiion in the place where if nctunUy m. 
and where il slmrcs in the benefits thai flow from 
the protective expenditures — police, fire depart- 
ment, etc— wbidi are inddeot aad nececiary to 

mcanaof knowing siqrthlss. iaalftsl ptMii,sbmit1kSHl^ 
ject nstttr under inwaligstioB. It sssaw elasr. thiwffowb I 
that aiuratMnpt to tax wiiboat legal otrldsBfl* is aa act of I 
DuurpaiioQaroe^tiMii, wholly antsfoBlatie to tbeprtoci- V 
pleeoT afteeg«vcnuii«nt,and that It t« a nockery to cter-v 
actcfiae snck sets a», in aojr sens*, Jodlda] promdhign. 
Slor does lbs light tn RNlaee or ngatelB the aaanwmeut hf 
the oath of Uw Ux puyi r reUeta tba law in any d<fref ntf ita 
niu qtial aad deapottc chanwiv; for tmy Indivklaal hold- 
ing imUte oflc* Itnowa that ostha, as s gvaraatee tt trnih 
tn Kritwrt to uSclal ntatemeni*, have caa>«d to he of »uf 
vulnc. The aaM-aionent* luadt* aerordlnir to tbo oaiha tt 
parties, f iirlluTtnore, or»' not xwuXe acrortUng to lejpil vx\- 
dcncf. n|y>ii «-XNTniniitinn nmi pnnifn; bot areonling t" tl>* 
will and M'crrt c»prir<' of each tnx pnyvr, iiMit«|n*ti^l l>y ht« 
M-IflitbiK-Mi. aiul tbe uutorul depravity of human natnre. 
FjK-ti t.ix |>Jiy«T, under tl»« prvw-ut rule. beoutiK*, tberefivr, 
ttio Inurpn-liT, not only of tin- luu, biit of tilt- furl, and 
niiik- « a M'< n't iiiterpnialioii of both, lUiJ W'- havi- :i» nvniy 
iliteriin-terw nf tbe liiw ii« tber<' iirc nnmtH-rn aif tnX payrr>; 
and hIco nil indi Oiiiii- niultiiilieiiy of ii*».>*.>r-; for each 
IK-ppoti who nnfiiiriy n-diicin lii- own u?*cwiiit nt. nibiimrily 
ihi rrby iMHiif ottu r of iho C"inMi:i:lf) for ih" diffi-f- 

rnre. CiriM or won M any | t>l"' ni'l''y ''ini'' rnl<-» for 

thf < olliiiion of <1< tilf * I- th' f uny I'nr wlio li .- «o inurb 
cotiUd. ni e in linniaii mil ur - lli r h - « U' pr.'ii. -1 .1 , f U»t 
:i |ii 1 -■ in who i- i- ii-l ►li.ill I' <li-rhirj> I fr.-in nil ii.llln^or 
Iih!. I.t.'<lni »ik if hi' will iii. U ■ " iih. iatrrjin tine K ill the Iaw 
atiil III.' l.n t blin»" lf, lleit hr owr» th-' < Imtn int 11 i thinjr* 
I» il iK-ll'-vi'd. thj.t iiieli r t irifl liiw», tlir li>v< mnu ni could 
K' t ^ il1l< lent ri vrtiu-' to pi. , fur I'f f olln lion, .f lb>' iro- 
|>«irti r w.'iK |<iTliii'li <1 to oti-i I il. hi., ii[,"iin-t lh<' vnhn ..f bi» 
jfoodFi: or if tin- I iv» w 1- |" rvmptor) thii: iwib ulmie 
fhoijld ti>' t'tvi'ii, nnil th:«t tln-re ►boniil In im Ivch' »-r»in!na- 
tiiiti. iii*pertioii or pioof of the v:iluo or ctmnicttr of (b«> 

IlmportatiunaT " ibvcwud Jitpurl of (Jommiaatooaa U M«w 
Toik. vm.} 
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the locality. Purllicrmore, to ta\ tlip instru- 
menUiiititrs or obJcvU of oommerct; iu uue locul< 
itjr. and to emnpt ibe Mine from all direct laza- 

lion ill anotlier, n ill clenrly not ix-rmit tlic fornu r 
to euti-r a comtiiun lunrket on itii ch^uuI basis for 
competition willi tlic luiu-r. An<l ycl this unjust 
ili>t<-niuiuu(ion is exaiUy wlial does result from 
the Rttempl of a majority of the status of the 
federal Union to tax all sudi insti-umi-uiulities or 
objects uoder Uie gfDi'rul head of personal prop- 
erty, and tbe exemption of Ibe same classes of 
proptTly from any (■iiiri'--[i<iiiilintj ii'-sis>nu'iit in 
the British proviuce^f North America, aud in 
all foreign cotioirles wiih which the United States 
etii" r into i xit n^ ve commercial inlorcourse nml 
comiK-iiiion. Boaids of trade and commcrciul 
conveittion.H may pass *'d<.-plorin,>{" resoltttlnns 
couccrniuij tlie di cay of Anu-ricnn commerre, 
unil conunittifffof congns-s may toniinue to in 
▼estigatc the same Sttb^-ci, but »•> lont; as sliipi 
engaged in the carrying tmdc on the /'<« mmn, 
and owned in Canada. Eiis:land, France. Ocr ' 
many and Holl'ind. are nut dni'i ily taxed, um 
ships vngagL-d iu cotupt-titioo in the same buai 
nesa. and owned in Portland, Ballitnore. New 
Orleans and S:tii Fran' i-r.i. an- taxed, and taxed 
heavily, comunrcu will incline to move iu the 
paths which are made easy and pn>tliable to it. 
The difTt TciJCc in ro»t of a single |h nny in h«y 
ing down jrrmn at Liverpool, may alone be «le- 
leiminative of the question whetlier millions of 
bushels shall Ik; supplied by the wheat tlehh of 
I he Untied State-*, or those of Rus.sin. Iiifliu or 
Hungary. — It is also to be noted, ihat^'a very 
liiilge part of what is termed "personal pn>perty " 
Is. through tbe necessities, poliry or organization 
• •f •jiivernnicnis, ni:it!c exempt fnun tax;il inii.;iv.,fi,r 
example, all iaslrumeuialttics una proi><;ity of u 
govrmraent—ita bonds, legal tendenand monejr — 
and vi-ry genpridly, aUi\ tin- di po-its and surplns 
of saviuj^ bauk&. At the pre>ent linie about <>ne- 
fifth «if all of tlie personal pi"i'< ity of the United 
SthIcs is believed to be emii;a< i il within such a 
call i;ory of exemption- And linally. a.5 regards 
6 1 mucli of other "personal properly "as is tangi- 
ble uud vUiole and clearly within the Jarisdiction 
and lerrit' T}' of the taxing power, such as articles 
of pcr-oual u'l'Tuna III, < iMtliintr. furniiuic. ^VIllk^ 
of ar', rousiciil in>trunieuts, booliH, etc., sliall we 
assnme that we have here a ela4 of articles on 

whirh it is d siinhle to levy laX'-? Of ronr-e the 
jMjpular answer wi ' be in the atlirnnitive; lor are 
not all th<-se olij4-riH, it may be asked, the very 
ones Iff tiVfd ■^u^iuin taxation? nn<l are they 
not in great purl luxuri' n\ther than ticres-siiies? 
But how, it may be a-ki d. are JW going to tnX 
IhemT for it is reasonable to suppose that if they 
are to be taxed, it Is to be by n system tliatwitrks 
•Hui; ilily, anil not by a system which, l y lax 
iug A, and letting B, C and D esca|)(>, brings 
the kw Into contempt; and. by malting the sense 
of the c<'mmis'«ion of a wrong on the part of 
the state the excuse fur the commisAinn of ao- 
otber wrong on the part of the Individoal. grad- 



ually undermines the morality of a comnnmlly 
that does uut wish to be dishonest. — Dutinetiun 
MtnwJi "RmH** and " Ptnonal " Properly Artift- 
fi/if, and not Natutti. As a further lu'p lothe 
umiersiauding of tiie sul>j> < t. i( i-) im|ior(aut to 
here c dl attention to i. :i nun^ ince, thai the 
distinction iM-twecn real and pvrsuuul property is, 
(h a very great extent, an arliflt ial and not a nat- 
ural one. Thus, for example, shares in the na- 
liuoul iiebi of France (as well as stock in tlie 
bank of France), instrumentalities which in the 

Unit«'d Stales would l>c regarded a> per-^oii:i! prop, 
erty in its most typical form, may by Fieuch law ' 
be reganled as real estate, and, as such, adminis- 
tered upon. Again, bi rore einaiicipaiion in the 
United Stales, sluves (which by the feih ral con- 
stitution were recognized aa pcrM)!is) w( re iu 
some of tlic states regarded fls nal eslnle, niul 
subject to all the lawM |H;rtaiiiing to the mort- 
gaging, sale and descent of real properly; aud 
at present in WiscmiMu, the one S|)eciM of prop- 
erty which is especially typical of mobility, and 
i-* *>f linle value Jipart from its capability of mo- 
tion, namely, the rolling slock of railroads, is 
also made by law real estate. Equally nice is the 
disiinciion in the case of machinery. Unattaclied, 

r movable, it is |>ersonal property; m re wed or* • 
fastened permanently to the floor or wall, it becomes 
real es'ate. An apple upon the tree is real evinte; 
but wiun fallen, and resting upon the ground, iii.s 
not real estate, p The attempt to recognize in a 
system of laws distinctions of property which ari? 
purely arbitrary, and whi«'b soven'ign states may' 
alter at i>Uii*ure, aie iMit likely, theiefore, lo re- 
sult in anything generally harmonious and sat- 
isfactory. — Bttt tlie advocates of the loAniteaimal 
system will probably answer, that the fault here 
is not with the system, but with its adraiuistmtion. 
Therefore, let » law be made, they say, which will 
compel every p< ison pi ^v, ^ d of s trh description 
of pro|)erty to make an>i iiaiid iu to liie lukseKsors 
a schedule, and certify to itH correct nrM< in lespect 
to items and value by oath. Bui sticii substan- 
tially is aliea<ly tbe law iu most of tlie slates of 
tlie federal Uni<ui, and its observance and execu- 
tion amounts to nothing. Thu-s in Ohio, the law 
sidijccts to taxation all visible perK)nal pro|teriy 
above lifty dollars in value, without ai y • fTsct of 
debts; and yet the f>fflcial reports indicate that nut 
more than one In ten of tbe adult population of this 
great nnd rich stale has any properly in evri <if 
ihiH amount, which the eye of ihv law cau dis- 
itiver: although iaveatigation will show that it is 
impiwsible for a prr8*m lo dress respectably, or 
live decently, outside of an alms jiouse, who has 
not altmyaM least doulile this amount of property 
in his po!«iession, Eveiy intelligent asseaaor In 
Ohio, when <piestioned In respect to the law, will 

answer, tliiil it can nr>l be executed with even 
an approximation lo exactness, and that a serious 
attempt to execute it would can<«e a poHiical ivr- 
olutioii and yet siicli is the Rtri ni:th of popular 
prejudice, thai any attempt to repeal ihia law 
would at picaent be wholly unsuooea»fnl. la 
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Massachusetts, also, where the lawadmiU no off 
get of debts agMoMvuiblc and Ungiblo property, 
and If Rgardw as conplete, and where Hs cteeu- 

tion is ackuowU'<l:;t d to he most arbitriirj" and 
ioquisitoriat — some towns publibliing each yeiir 
every tknown Item of each luaa'd personal proper- 
ty, »"Vt'U down to the fuiniJy pig and a alriujj of 
sleijjili- bulls — the must iiitelligeot offlciala admit 
llMt Ihcif 83'8tem la a oompuruti vu failure; aod al- 
most a rompleie failure as to reaching evidences 
of indebti-dne-sii, which, as before shown, constitute 
in modern limes so lar^e a part of the perbonal 
' itfoperty of evetj civilued community. In the 
state of ITew York, where the letter of the tax 
laws in le-^pei t to the suhjecls of taxiUi>)n is 
Dearly the same as in Massachusetts and Ohio, 
bat the Mlminlslralton lesa itriBgent, and whore 
the aggregiite of perwoniil property nearly or fully 
equals in value the aifgn'j;iiie of real pn»iKTty, 
this proportion of the former returned for taxation 
is not in ex< < <H of one flflh of the total assessed 
valuation; while in llio great cily of New York, 
with a popalation uf over a million, not 1 per cent, 
of her citizens Ktand upoa the books of the assess- 
ors ns possessing any personal properly 6ul»j< rt to, 
taxation other ihuu shares in hankinir insi nuii >ns. 
lu the state of Mew York the assessed valuation 
of real rsietofor the year 1888 wm f9.867.916.940, 
nn incr< :i*e over the preceding year (1S81) of 
24, 556,861; while, on the otlier hand, the ns 
tcssad valnallon of personal property, in the same 
state, and under laws that allnw but small ex- 
einpUons, for 18b2, was $315.o:S9.08o; a decreusi- 
from 1881 of $85,962,104. Again, according to 
the census reports for llie United Slates, the gain 
in valuation of the real i-^tate of the country l)e- 
iween the years 1S60 and mso. was 16,063, 760.876; 
-while during the same penu<l the valuation of the 
personal property of the cmintry declined to the 
exttMit of $l,"i4."'),CS7,3:!8. Now. a^ it is in the na 
tureof an economic axiom, ihut the market value 
of the Bgf ref!:ate of laod and that of the aggre- 
gate of ])io<iuctive capital are equal; and fur- 
ther, that the market value of land is merely 
the rellectimi of the value of the productive 
capital placed upon it, and its immediate viein 
ity, it follows that the di tlinc in these valuations 
of p*.rb>>nal property alnive noiej, is not real; 
and simply represents the failure and utter in- 
efficiency of the exi>-ting laws which attempt 
to usyevs luid collect laxcH upon Mueh proju-rty. 
— Such, then, arc some of the almost iosui>erable 
difflcvliies, having their origin in the nature of 
tblugs, and ^'ro\^ing out of the correlations of 
nioderncivilixaiiun, which must be always attend 
ant upon the attempt of any sorereignty to tax 
evcrytliing over which it h 'i.)niinion or juris- 
d ( ti<in. And heoce it is, tliat. whenever a system 
of iuflnitesiroal taxation has lieea projecteil, its 
authoi-s liavc been led, as It were by instinet. to 
the eonclusion, llial its execution with any degree 
of effectiveness muM depend u|xm the employ- 
ment of extraordinary and arbitrary measures. 
Tlius, the old Romania who flrsl eUn bl l ah ed tb« 



taxation of personal pri.pi rty at the perii-d cC 
the decadence of the empire, and who were not 
troubled with any restrioUons of • oooatftotioiial 

character, or any very nice notions about perst>nal 
liberty or general morality, clearly perceived thia, 
and acoordlngly invested thdr tax ofllolala wilk 
the power of adntinist4 ring torture as a mean^ of 
cumpelling information and enforcing pityiiieul. 
And thus aUo have all the officials in every modern 
state, lulopling the intinitesimal system, tried to 
act. so far as public opinion would uphold them.* 
— To complete the ret ord of i xperieiiee it is ouly 
necessary to add, that every effort which has been 
made in modem times to carry oat the inHnitea- 
imal system of taxation ha-) pmved s i unci rluin 
and unsatisfactory, that every c«>uat;y, with the 
exception of Holland and the statcanf tha federal 
Uuion of Xorlli America, have abandoni-l the 
project ns something wlio'ly impractical.t — C«/»- 
sidenitiona r»tpe<ting an InemM Snw. BeOf^gBiX* 
ing the di[Il(ndlie.s attendant upon the attempt to 
c«»llcct taxes from a multitude of objects and by 
a large variety in methods of assessment, many 
economists and writers on the subject of taxation 
are Inclined to fntt liaek tipon and recomraeod an 
income tax, Jis the one hv-ti ni i>f laxaii. n most 

I free fiom objection. Witat can be fairer, it ia 
said, than that each person should p:iy in pmpoi^ 
I tion to his animal net gain or income? But prac- 
tically an e(|uiluble U8sei!«inent, bu.'^cd on the 

! • The most rtiriou* niid ronflnn.itnrv c^ id. urc of \hl' i« 
to !>«■ IoiiikI III II m< iIi'hI <if jir-K iiliin' uli ■^it.-^l iu (tj.j . kv ••( 
. iJoxtiiii, Mi«-->.if hi|*i tt' i> 111' lli'il wiiii li ti;«- 11 1 (.inill.-! <-x- 

j ci pt ill tlif r nlii iif !!»■ iniilille apm Jtml of ih' iii<|ui-it.oo, 

* iiihI roii^nriitc*. in ilo lf, ii »7it'.ri' tif.i'ii any claim t.> U»<- < o- 
I JoyiiK-iit of .1 w linUv fr> .• and i-iili::li'' nfd gi>vrn>iiiMit Fi* 
fiiiliiii; lo (ibtaiii >,Mli>riii (■ irv iiilrriii.ni.ni niviiit lln' pri»-aT»» 
iiiriir" (if «ii_v iu<livi.lii;il. tli ■ I lilt f ^'on" ;iii<l tti< ir -i.tmr- 
dsuuti'B in tbta city, lo llie iuiuiIm r of -iiin' fifty. tni<l in 
wcrt-t H;»«ii>ii, 111 a lurt.-v tiin^ r rlii»if.l>- r f -t i<-ii!'- f.>r tlx? 
piir|ii)w, and u|ipni|>niiU Jy !t riii'-d iti.- ■ .1 x.iiiir.,' i linUiVx-r,'" 
wlirii itie tHizLH in qui -!i Ml, Willi lilt li' in;; iir"—t,t i-.;ti> r 
liy t >iiii." l or ill iMT'oii. '." iiiMtr.irily i'.i«mt.-,| t^i Ui h^vukhI 
<if niiy --iini wii 'ti .i iniMr.iy nf llik-.- j/p— • iil iiiay tiiink 
pro^wr; sod froiu wtiictt "divniuig" tliirv can Ik- no *ppc«L 

t IloUsad. by rcstoo of her lanwa*e natioiuil debt, tb» 
Urgnit curatMuutivcly of mny cunuify, |i«s b«cn oblis«^ te 
iralntsin ■ murt rlgonitw and vztcaalve ^rfUia of utution 
tn onkr to mis* termw aafllcient to ibe mwou mnA trqidt*. 
meats of the slate. Bnt It bM bren prootacotly broMgIa 
oHt in ment jvm, OUU, Um dt'CuUnc* of UoUuad date* ml- 
aHMtfRNBthe boor whea taxes wweliapOMdoa utaaoffert- 
orieSi emnoimt, Milng Indnstry, and nx>iv r<«1 MpitaL 
BhiImw went elsewhi<re, sad witb the drriinc uf ba*iiM« 
the abUitjr to jmf tuam dlnialihad. aad tba baidrn of uxa- 
tiaa aiupueuted. (Sm Jhvnial ifat JB m tom UM tf. N<>^ «-nib«T. 
ISn; ilM,»PriBcl|ilMar Psttdcal BcoDomy.'W. K. MraW 
kwb, pp. 47l>>71.) — WtOin feouat jcais Ibr loral usutioa of 
Grest BrUata bss bwa mads tbsaabject of apeeial famahy 
and in«fatl«atioa bjr a omnadtt«t of parliaaratt aad, la ad- 
diUoa lo several oOciul n-paria, twapclseeMajraMi thaaama 
aubleethsmVca puMMtcd the ctai^tica) aertatyeT baa> 
don (f. r., "On the LimlTuBMhrnar Ofaal Mlstesgsi hs* 
laod"; Ftfst sad asrond Tiyicr IMaa tens, bf B. & 
tnsila MRTBVa. and Jubn aroit. of tba laofr Tnapla); wbUt 
tbaaceewityor nOihif iocMU«d irvanaa la niac* baa alaa 
diswneapedal aitrallon to tba anbiNa of taeal tantfaa la 
<bat«anaif]r; bnt hispartiea)art]rnolieaabla.thiataaaHh« 
Bnglaad aor nanoa baa aayprsmlneatapaalur or wTTiar a4' 
Ta«iu<«l Iba dlNCt taxation of psraoasl property; or tna 
altnil«d uttbeaat|Jaet.aneptleseoBtthsvsirMas«f assh 
a prvpualtiaa. 
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rn income of each man, U an idea tbat never 
been and ntJtt can be rcAlixed. Wbeu wu 
«ome to Miactiiif lawa for the eollcetlon of nw' 

«nue, we must take human nature as we find it, 
Mid laws which are directly autu^^ouistic to tho 
two aoet powerful iuflufnces that can control 
Itumau action — love of gain and a desire to avoid 
publicity in regard to one's private affairh — can 
never be eflicicntly administered. Under this 
li««d take one UliutraUon. Id 1868. with a fed- 
■eral law anevlog all Inoraee on-r $1,000, and 
Willi a trained corps of officials, ouly 259, i>< r- 
•008, out of a pupulatioa of nearly 4U,U00,(K)O, 
acknowledged ttie receipt of any taxable Inoonie; 
and win n the exi-mittiitii was im nr.i'ieil lo $'J.OOO. 
the number of perMnis who paid an income tax 
wan reduced to IKt.OOO; and subsequently ran 
-down to 71,000. Experieu("-, liit rrfore. wmiM 
seem to demnnstrate that an exempliou iu the 
United States of $2,000 of income accredited to 
each individual (for. with a view of keeping up an 
4m»pearance of equity, the amount of exemption 
was allotved to Ijc deducted from all iiicomes), 
would exempt more tbau ninc teutbs of the prop- 
«rty and more tban ninety-nine hundrcdihe of the 
properly nwin rs of tho United Slates from this 
tax. Under buch circumstances it is a misuoroer 
to cell such an ezactioa taxation. — Again, unlets 
an iiiCHiiif t:ix nn < .\c!u-ive tax or if it forms 
(as in nto^t inhtaiieen it woulii; an element of a 
general system of tiLxidion. it must necessarily 
i IV, .he double taxation; first, on the property 
yicldiug the ineome, and seeoud, on the income 
itself. If the property yielding the income were 
under the jurisdlcUou and control of one state, 
and tile person receiving the Income was a resi- 
dent of some other state, the duplication rould 
hardly be avoided. All mmlern systems of iu- 
eome taxation have recognised the principle of 
discrirninatinc; in favor of persons in the receipt 
of comparatively snmll incomes; and have pio- 
vided as a fundamental feature of their policy, 
that nil incomes below a certain sum (usually a 
small umouni) should be exempted fr<>m assess 
meet. Thui, for example, the existing income 
tax of Great Britain commence*! with sn a8sc>s- 
ment on incomes of £150 ($7-'V0) and upwanl. and 
exempts all income** of a sinallei aniMinii. Iu the 
Uuiteid States the income tax, as Jir»( enacted in 
ISn, exempted $600 annual income for each 
per»"n, to.-( r w ith whatever wu-- i^aid nnnually 
for rent and repairs of reyiileuce. Bui under this 
form of an income tax there ran be no equality 
bf lwcen taxed proiluccrs and uni:ixe<l producers; 
and more esp^^^ciully, as with any coosiderable 
amount of exemption, the untaxed producers will 
l>e the most numerous and the ijrcntesi producers 
in quantity as a body.* Ho man is a tite man 



• ITwssssasM 8 per esBt. ss sbeot 
■waty, lead or othsr pnpenr In tlM> United (itsto»,a*«r snd 
abo** all ehafgw aad taxss. then «a rzeinptloB of fSQO 
vuold ttftfnt aa srcanalstlOB yieldincr sa taaaae «f 
If lbs Mteirdaa la nissd to $i.ooo, as it wsa at 
tiow la tbs VaStad Stsisi. th« it woold 



the fruits of wh<vse industry and capital aresub* 
Ject lo surcharged (overburdened) exactions to an 
unlbnited degree, and from which his Immediate 
competitors are entirely exempt. Equnlity of tax- 
alioa of all persons and property brought into 
open competition under like circumstances, is 
uecesswy to produce equality of coutlilion for all, 
in all production, and in all the enjoyments of 
life, liberty and properly. And any government, 
whatever name it may amume, is a despotism, 
and commits aclsof flsgrant spoliation, if ii granta 
exemptions or exacts a gnnli r or less rate of tax 
from one man than from another man, on account 
of the one owning or having in his pnesesstoo 
more or less of the same class of properly which 
is sul)je( t lo the tax. If it were proposeil to levy 
a tax of 5 per cent. OD annual Incomes below $700 
or 12.000 in amount, and exempt all incomes 
above tlie^' suiiih, the untipial and discrimiualing 
character of tli< i xtmpiion would be at once ap- 
parent; and yet au income tax exempting ail in- 
comes below these is equally unjust and discrim- 
inatiui;. Iu either cixsk the exemption can not be 
founded or defended on any sound principles of 
free oonstltntiona) govemmeilt; and is simply a 
manifestation of tyrannioM pnw. r. umh r what 
ever form of goverumeui it may be enforced. The 
experience of Greavtfrltaia taoheii adduced as evi- 
deuce in favnr of the practicability and i xpediency 
of au income lax. Hut Ih> tliis it may, it would 
not seem to require argument to prove tluit any 
attempt to a-tsess and collect an income tax wbicli. 
should be equal and have none of the features of 
&|K)Uati<in or confis^.'ation. fnmi the sparse |H>(>ula- 
tion of tho United Slates extending from Florida to 
Alaska, would be entire ly u n praci ical ; and i bat ua- 
less the rate wiw excessive, the taxes recei veil would 
not pay the cost of assea^'meBt and collection ; 
Willie the rights of property, Uie great republican 
principle of equnlity before the law. and consti ' 
tutional law itself, would alike preclude any ex- 
emption of any income derived from iilte pro|>erty. 
— Kepirding the record of experience an ihu-^ <le. 
tailed, it is not surprising, that many, {Hrhaps 
a majority, of economists, are ready lo Iwlieve 
(sa was atiiled at the outset, in this article), that 
there is no such thing ns a science of taxation, 
and no definiti; rules for practical guidance adapt- 
ed to all yircuiustancesi and, despairing of com- 
ing to any more satisfactory conclusion, are wiH- 
iiii: to accejit I he maxim of M Say. the celct)rat- 
cd French economist, that the best system of gov- 
ernment flnaaee te to spend little, and the heit 
I.TX iMon that whi< h is least in amount. Keeping 
steadily in vi. \v. Imwcver, the nature, object and 
scope of taxaliou a.s f)efore «lernieil, lojjether with 
the acknowledged results of experience, and pur- 
suing the investigation further, it is nevertheless 
the opinion of the writer, that certain conclu- 
sions can be leached which will commend Uiem- 
selvea for soceptatlon aa ia the aature of prin- 
ciples and as infallible guides for administra- 
tive purposes. — Nothing m» not be Qamithing 
Jitr (As furpmt L tgiHrn t U Taaatiim. And 
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OS one of tlie fii-^t iin<l most 5mport«nt steps that 
can bo taken in ^iicli itivu&tigatiuii, it is most 
desirable tiiut ull who wish to understnnd this 
subject Bbould clearly comprvbcnd. (and wbicli. 
Absurd AS the averment mny seem, comparativt-ly 
few do now t om|)relien(1), tliat noiliiiig caii \v I r 
flomvlbiog ; or, ia other words, that property u 
abnayt a phj^uU aetUAtUjf, wbleli has liecome 
valu'iblf or properly, hy some f irm of lal'or. 
aud cau not bo created by mere paper documents, 
except to the extent of tlic ralue of the paper aod 
the writing or pii' tinj: upon it. In other word«, 
a tiilu to properly, ii repn --eniaiivf of properly, 
can DO more be property, tlian a sli t iow run be a 
•ubflttiooe : and if tbisconclu^iou bv true, tbca it 
would seem to follow, of necessity, that the act 
of making debts, Ijond". verbal or written con 
tracts, notes, book accounts, morigagcn, ware- 
housc receipts, titles, oerttficntes of stoclt, or any 
form <if salable or Iraiivfirable rii.'lit'*, is not a 
creation or production of any new properly, but 
simply an exchange, by contract or openitlon of 
law, of the rights nixl tifirs of jiaitics in pr-' 
existiim properly; and that any tax on any ot 
the>e 1 i;j:liiS or titles is only Hnolh«T form of bur- 
dening tlie properly wljieh is tlie subject of tlie 
righlii or titles. Enact snch laws, also, in respect 
to taxing titles as we may. exp' riencc will prove 
that taxes can not be practically levied on imagi- 
nary tilings, or legal tietion<>. because it is some 
physical aeUiiiliiy, in the si nsi- i f emboilietl la 
tior, that mutit, after all. and ia tbu end, pay all 
taxes. If leftslaiures have tlie power of erent 
\n)^ f<if piopi rty, that is, itnau'in.iry or fictilions 
proi»erly, it is lieyond their |M»wer to make it 
pay taxes, for nothing less than omnipotence 
ran make somelhin^ mil of nothins; * On the 
other liatitl, let us consider, for a uMuunt, the 

• Th<-»<- >I' W«, it ^lioiitil h<- iindiT''(r>f>.l, iir<\ liowcvcr, 
h> ri -ivi III Fxiiiii- of til"' h< r-t llitnkrm uihI wril r- on [Militi- 
x 'fiHdnv. SoiiM! coiifiifv ttii mix Ivi - i.ii lli^ ."iiSiJ' Ct. l>y 
flr-^ ill fliiiiiS ]trr>|KTty u.« anythin;.' tli.i! t.ih li<- l>iii;.'li' . r-nl l. 
ainl (III n. hiiioi" 11 titli'— a<. fur iSiim|il< . ;« lii i il can Iw 
tuMik't" uMil will, nrri-id tln' tiif«-ri-tii <• th.it :i titli' i^ ii'Ti-?--aiily 
prolan y. H;.t l<-t u* uiiuljz- tli.-i fliiitiun uiui M>-iiiiiiit!iiti. 
W'l I II,, « it^i ;it (loiitjt, si il .111(1 (li'lhi r a (Ui li to a r irus. tiiit 
wh ii !• ^'il'i i.i mifh ii,-t.iii' !•- i- tin- fami, luiiir.;,' ii i: -lit. 
a rli;lr !■> tiini' ilmii.i.i.in <>i r it Itiil it ni ly In- r' jmii 1. 
(hill II ri -lii i f liiiiniTii'iii i. |,r'ii«;rty. I,.'t ii^. Ili- r f ,■•>■. i irry 
Ibe iii. il;. Ii li;:i<- f.irtln r. If llio farm lu t a.if ■rinii iii 
lit' :ty III Itr p-' itf v» h<-rv It i«. uii'l w tirrr it i> t:i\'- i, iMiv 
n;:tit nr ti !•■ u> tli ■ ii.itiv fnrni. li< M in N> w YntK it K-i.,'1iii:i1. 
be !l In 111"' lui^ rr of a •!. ii iiiiirt;;;tt''. a |.uriniT-tii(i in 
UTi -l, iir iiiiy nth' r form i-f I:tl' ,iaii not l>f Ibi- )»ni]»Tl_v; 
for iLif - nil. tliiiii: 1 rluuily i an mil Ix prui" r!y in two w , o- 
ritc -.ta ' •< ami Jiir.-ilu liiiiii-. aii«l in Iw i Oi-:ii < l furniit jinil 
iuaiiifr''t;>li<iii^, at the mnif (line. On iIii-oiUit liuii'!. If it 
be awamed that tbc t'lle to thp farm (lie pn)|M ny, aivl, r.^. 
•ucli. tun ln> ri/liiriilly i«\. «l nix ro it itlu- litlVl ih, lUrn it 
ef>ii U t'l ria-i.i. Mill 111. -iilij I t f t th..- title, thi- fami irt 
Cnliforiiia, imi;iu imt fo (<•• nl-o n i' irjfil jiriUMTly, oml 
t«x<-(| in N< w York or En-'lainl In iitti. r wnnli-. If ilv- tiili' 
lu U»e turm I* priip« tty, tli'-n lln- far'n - imt t>- illy in I'alifnr- 
nU at nil (iiiii' -M« On- owiji'f of t!i. ti;l.- r< -!.lr- ttiere*. tmt 
gonout of tbiil ?',a'.- ill III!' piM ki I i f til ■ iii'Mvidual wlin 
walk* off wllh tbi' litli' (•> It Wi' li ui' all li. ani of fiirb 
coocvntratlon of nu-ai that nii tbui i^ \aliial)U- in >n nx f>>r 
food esa 1w pot iiitu a qnnrt can; bnt »ii< b a < uurvutnitiun 
of j s wy ci ty Is here •upiMrd i» aotn«.ttiUu{ mucb inun tc- 
e; aad sdaltAoT ■ sua ksTlog a drawer osMi ia 



converse of this ptx>position, namely, that title* 
tire properly, and. lu nueh, ought not to be exempUd 
from taxation. If this is so, then it WOald seem 
to follow, that, by molung titles, we can malce 
prt>periy ; and that when a man mortgages hia 
farm for $10,000, the community have ten thou- 
sand dollars' wot th of real estnte and ten IhousMid 
dollars* worth of personal pr«>ix rty, where, before 
the execution tif the mortgare, tln re was only the 
apecidcd value of the real estate. AgiUD, if the 
title !• the property, then either the actuality b 
not property where it exists, or else we have two 
things occupying the same plac - at the frame time. 
Ciedits and titles, of themselves, hnve no valtte^ 
aud, separated from the things (hey represent, they 
can not honestly l)e sold at all. Who will buy 
tln-m? But we know the chai^ter of tbc tni-n 
who will sell them; and that their reprcflcntativca- 
can always be found in a state's penal instito- 
lioiis. — " A contract, "says E\ Prc sjileiit WooIm-v 
(Political Science, vol. i., p. 73), " dues not create 
a right, hut only tratwfera rfj^bts. A contract im- 
pllw in each party a riirlit t.i do that whirli the 
contract relates, and to pass over to another what 
is my own. If I have no right to use my labor 
at eordiiiir to my will or have no property in % 
thing, I cau not traii-fer liie produet :>( my labor, 
or what I have in my hamis. to another. It is 
thus the exercise in a 8|iecial ciisc. for the l^eueflt 
of anoihcr, of a right already existing. 1 can 
not make that the properly i-f aimiher. by con- 
tract, which is not miae already. Were it oilier- 
wise — were contmcts a sourre of new power— it 
would be stron^^er than G "I." Tlii'« i" a brief 
statement of the true nature of a cool met or ob- 
ligation, and a complete refutation of the popu> 

lar til' ory tliat the creatinn of th bts is n rrea1ii>ii 
of properly. A;-'ain, when attempts have been 
made to ckim salvage for the recoviry of biUt of 
exchange, or other titles to property, from wrc« k«, 
the courts have<keiiled that salvaijc in .inch east's 
is not .illowatile; and. Iherifore. have pracli. ally 
held that cretlila and titles are not property, but 
mere rights lo property, and ill the Case of neg<^ 
liable iitstninieii:-, lien liestroved by fire or Other- 
vviM-, the right uudcr thcdei>tn»ycd iustrumeott-till 
1 1 iiinins. and can be enforced in courts when ides- 
tifi- il. A clear compn hen-ion. then, of the fa- t^ 
that property is embodied labor ; that property 
can alone sulBce to pay laxee; that rights, title* 
ami franrhi-es are but the representatives of prop- 
erty; and that, having subjected the projK'rty to 
taxation, there is no sense or equity in again 
sessin? its representative, will at once divest the 
proiil' iuof laxati.m from many embarrassment* 
which now seem i i in . e-t il, greally simplify it 
and go far toward the determination of sound aod . 
fixed tax principle*. —What Cbn»tihtttt an Exrmp- 1 y 
ll'ii in TaTtitii'ii A Word here in refereni . to the 
jHipular idea that the exemption uf any foim of 
pro|M.rty is to grant a favor to thuee who poHCia 

hla haiwl. ten acrw of woofUnnd in hl« hat, a rhurrh wlik a 
Mccple lo one coat pocket, sad a toar-staiy laick Mock sad 
a BlU pdfUsfs la dw oMHr. 
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such property. An exemption is freedom from a 
bmdett or Mrvloe to wbkA otben are Iteble; but 

in rasonf tlioexclusion of nn rutin- dnss of prop 
<'rly from primary taxaliun, no persim is liable, 
and therefore tliere is no exemption. An exclu- 
sion of all milii from tixation. wliile xvliislcy is 
taxed, is not an exemption; for the tuo nrc not 
competing articles, or iirtieles of the same cImss. 
U to true, tliat bighly cxceisiTe laxatinn of aRiveu 
article may rame anotlier and aimilar artteli*, in 
siinie iii-i:n)ci «, to lien. me ii su'.stiiutc i>T com- 
peting uriicle; and hence lite ueeeksily of care 
and moderatioD In efltabllshi»|^ the raie of taxa- 
tion. We ilo nni coiisi«!iT tliuf jniMim; h given 
article into the free list, under the turiH, u au ex- 
emption to any particular indivklunl ; but If %r« 
make the rate hi'^lier on one lax ]^nyer i r om oni 
iuiporlrr <if the same arlieie than on another lax 
payer or importer, we grant an exempticm. We 
use the word "exemptioo," therefore, imperfe'cl- 
ly, when we nttenk of **tboexemplion of an entire 
ClflS^ of proi'i rly," »■*, for exani] .if, u;i<m all i>« r 
aonal properly; for if the removal of the burden 
operates uniformly on all of sucb, tben tbere can 

lie no primary ixcniptioii. — Tfn Thfri/ ninf .Yr 
tetsitjf <J' Jtijiniksimai Taratitm tuA tujtporteti by 
tUhtr Btttum or ICkperienee. If tbe above maon- 
ing In respect ti I exempiions in re-^P' * ! to tuxn'ion 
be correct, it follows that it is not neeessar} , in 
order to burden equitably and nniformlyall i - 1 
f>ons and property, to tax primarily all persons and 
properly witbin tbe taxing district. But as this 
proposition lain dire<-t opi n ition ti» pipular the- 
•ory(at leaat in Ibo Ui iicd 8taiei^). appeal wdl first 
be made to the evidence of ita truth, derived from 
the res\ilts of ik lual ex| 'crience. It is a iiiattiT 
lieyoiid di.spule, that Ihc universal, iulluilesimal 
aj'atem of taxation la unsatisfactory and unjust, 
iind that the more i xtensjvi ly aii'l riL.'oron'-ly it is 
ndmiiii^'ered and applied, the more um nual and 
inipnu tiealile it lieeoines. On this i>oint the proof 
alreiidy subndtte<| is indisputable. On the other 
band, the testimony is etjually complete, that the 
more of simplieity we can Inlroduce into a ta.x 
•yttem, and tlie more the asacasmeDt can be re- 
itricted ^^ a few articles, the more «»tl»factory the 
fiy-ti III lieconics Th< re are places and eountries 
where pi.'r>oual property is entirely, or in a great 
degree, excluded from taxation, aa. fivr example, 

the cities of Pliiladi lplii-i and .Montreal,* and thi- 
•onuntries of England and France, and wlieie the 
burden of theexpenseaof llie state Is madetu full 
primarily and ainioet exclusively upon realty: aud 

• In lart tba md misif^ of Flillsdripbls was smom><I at 
9SM.U0a.auet, on an a>M-r1<'<l liiil viUiuiU«<<i. Tke |Ntiiuiwl 
pmpnt/ of Uh> Hty •objm ttxsi kin at ibc tma» time, ww 
RtunMNl St a ralnation of ta.aM.(CS; and iorludnl bnrop*. 
eanta^pw, ftualtufc, fuhl and *Uvi>r watrbr*. Tbe tjfUm < >r 
tasailoa to MuntMl, dtMninkin ol Cansiis. tli» natt >fur, 
ynm u Mluwo : oor-flflh o( t ptr cnit. on tbe valnf iif tvui 
•f^Miri oof flftb of 1 per cnit. tot «cb<iol (sx; anr>twrBllelb 
of 1 p-'font. on rsllwax pfoiNtty ; T| pit r< nt. on miiali. 
la addltMM. tbm wtre water mvm, ami ^im-cUI uzn> im In 
«nrr.t<<l«arapb,lmraBdi<n«tniUwaynNBpsnk«.aiMl <>d inn- 
ktvptiK bUlisnl Ubiw. dHatlw, bnnmlro, baidu. bn>kcr>. 
«4c.«mI Uonwcs on Kroem, bnidivr*^ rshlbiUiNUi, Oogt, «ic 



the result is an al)8olute demonstration, "that a 
oompliGBted and Inquisitorial lyatem of aeparale 

taxation <if goods and chattels is wholly unm res 
sary. an olwlruction to tni<le, an injury to produc- 
tion, an unnecessary inTa.<«ion of private alTalfa^ 
and a self-»(»rmeiit inflicted on land its( If "— Great 
Britain, eummenciug several hundred years ago 
with a M'stcm which contemplated taxing every- 
thing, has gradiuUly reduced her tax list to some 
six or eight artlctea or aourres under tbe customs, 
and to an eiputlly linnted ntimber under her ex- 
cise and local systems; and, with every degree of 
cooecntration, the relief experienced by the whole 
population, and the im|H'tus uivi ii to material de- 
velopment, has been all but univer»iilly aclinowl- 
edged. In Fiance, aNo, where tbe number of 
owners of n ul estate, in proportion to fvtpidation. 
is greau r tli.m in any oih^ r » ituntry, the i s.-ential 
features of a concentratr<l system also prevail 
fur local, and, to a limilctl extent, for general, tax- 
ation. And In ibe case of the United Stales, it is 
to be further ii(>Ie<l, that the national uoverninent, 
except under the exigi'Dcies of a great war, baa 
always recognized In her lax laws Uie desirability 
i f -itnplirity and conccntr.ilion ; and that now, 
although the pivsent system does rot tux dik 
rtdfy the one-llflleth part of the property of tbe 
< nuiiii y. all part les !tro n'jMcd that a further litn 
iiationof the sources of national revenue is most 
ill sirable. But It U curinu» to note, that while no 
xensible person cnlei tains the id» a ilint the taxes 
levied by the national government on spirits, fer- 
mented liquors, or tobacco, or ii|Ktn any Imported 
articles, are paid by the producer or Imponer. 
except so fares be is a consumer of tbe same, the 
exactly oppo-iic doctrine appears to prevail in the 
United States in re»|K>ct to the incidence of local 
taxation; and the principle which has constitut- 
ed the basis of nio-t of tie- state h L;i-lation on 
this subject seems to have bicn, "that whatever 
is not las<^ directly to necessarily exempt." — 
Let lis appeal next fnnn the I >L'ic of pnictical ex- 
perience to the loj:ic of conuuon wii«<'. The 
theory of infiiiitesiinnl taxation, if fully aud com- 
pletely executed, must higically lead, not only to 
the taxation of every cent in value of every kind 
of i.iu]iiii\ williin till- bordersof every s'ate. 
county, township or muuieipulily. hut it would re- 
riuire a regular system of custom bouse espionage, 
and nn army of olHccrs to |. vy and collet t taxes, by 
a mulliplirity of rates U|M>n » 1 i:oods or property 
intro4luced into each township or municipality. 
If, however, tins is not done, what becomes of 
tlie vaunte<l id< », that opialiiy ot taxation re- 
quires that every particlr of pr- iK-rty should be 
buhject to a direct burden? But, foitunait ly for 
the prosperity of c«immuniiies. this idea of what 
is nece!is4iry lo produce efpiality of taxaii u to 
fallacious, and it is likewise fortunate, that it can 
be denKiustRited that this false system, when |iar- 
tially or fully developed. prod\i<<- uniniiiiiiileil 
evil and Ineqiulity.—.l'/ Ttuaiii-n uUimaif y and 
ttteem a rilg on C"n$umptiun, Profieity to 
solely produced to supply human wautt and 
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dtsires; aod taxes, like all other expeDscs whicb 
enter into the coat nf production, must floally be 

•UBtained by tliose who gratify tht-so wants or 
desirea by cou&umpiion. Pruductiou only a 
mntw, and consumption is the < lul, and the con- 
sumer must pay In the end nil tlic expenses of 
production. The state is an active and import»Dt 
partner in nil production. WilliDUl iis ii>!*it-tancc 
and proteclion, production would be impeded <>r 
wholly antKited. The soldier or policeman fraardn. 
while tlic ritizi'ii ]). rfnrms liis lahor in safety. Ah 
a partner iu all thu forms of production and buei- 
neas, the stata niwt pay its axpenses, i. «., its 
agents, fcr tlu-ir fiervioc; and its only niciina tif 
paying :ire liirmigh its rec-cipls from taxation. 
Taxes k-fiUiiimtely levied, then, nre a part of the 
cost of all proihieliou, and tliere ran be no more 
tendency for tsixes to rcmnin upon the jx-rsons 
wlio immeiiiatcly pay them, tiiau there is for 
rents, Uic cost of insurance, water supply and 
fuel to follow the same law. The person who 
wishes to use or destroy the utility of pioperty 
by consumption to gratify liis desires, or satiiify 
hi* wants, can not obtain It from the owners or 
producers with their consent, exoept by gift, with- 
out giving pay or services for it; ami ll»c average 
price of all property Is coincident with the cost 
of priMluctioti, including the taxe-< a'lv.inrcil upon 
it, \v lu( li arc u purl of it.4 cosi in llie hunda of 
the seller. Again, no person who produces any 
form of property or utility, for tlie purpose of 
sale c»r rent, suHlnins any burden of legitimate 
taxation, although lie may lie a tax advancer; for, 
as a tax advancer, Uo is the agent of the slate, and 
a tax collector from the consumer. But he who 
pr<HUi( es or Imivs. lunl docs not !-cll or rent, hut 
consumes, is the tax payer, and sutilains a tnx iu 
his agnfregate ooosumptloo, where all taxation 
niusf uHiiiiiitely rest. In short, no person beara 
the hunl»:n of Inxntiitn, under an e«j litable. le- 
gitimate system, except upon the pn^perty which 
he applies to his own exclusive use in ultimate 
consumptiou. The great consumer is the only 
great tax payer.*— A tgwrligiiat Ikamon oB tMitga 

* On this nbjMt the enhiant FNneb cceaoBdst. Jom>|iIi 
Ckumier.takliy>aM»<iM J1»aiMH^dLT..tqrs: **fkDmUie 
point of vi«w of disMballve JoaUct aad ceownnie tnilk, and 
to attain nu t-quitable appocUonntetit of tbi> public bonkna, 
we muni put llif qiiciiiion: A tux bfini; fA^vxx, on wbom doe* 
it foil to lli«- lo't lum) V!■l^r N'> ubsolatcly Mtiafticiorjr cidnwit 
to this qui-^tiou, iaM>lublc in it« trciwralitv. ha« iK^tti iprra 
or could bitv« tiovn ictvrn. However. Hicurdo, who niade k 
profiiuDd Rtndjrof idXMlion, thoimbt tlmt tax«-«. no mutter of 
wlui ktiid, iin; alwnjrii |«ald by the roncun)- r. on hi* cnpital 
or on bin Itic-iiine, tbe produce alwavii tnnkiiiu tb'-ni enter 
into iIk' ei»t iif iifHlurtlon; and employing Ui» capilni aud 
hirt iiii!iii-n} 111 iiOer bniiicbrt> when he ran not iiietude the 
t:tx<-f ]> IV. in . i. li < .n|. Jamcfi Mill tikrwiae adnptecl ibe 
aaiij.' opiiiii.ii Thi* wns FnuikllnV Hew«t«»: be thoafKht 
that thein< n h;iut alwiivi- adibit th«- \«% to his bill or Itivniee. 
It WU.1 III.! «!-•• Adiita .Snilth"» iil<a, «bo, in pii«»lnc. ray*: 
'The t:ix I" fiii iilv |/uii| l>v till' \.it-: jHiri 11 1'-" r or < I'li-iinii r.' 
[•\Ve«hb i.f N iti. >!,..• eili''. .l by .). K. Til. r .1.1 Ro.'. r-, T..1 
11., p. 133 ! — Th.- j.hy'|.Ti ri«t. - ti.i.l b. i ii >1 »n tlnnk that 
taXiK Umilly fell, iltn otlv nr linhn < ily. i>ti llu- !iitnl<-«l pmpri- 
etor, to «!)i)iu iIk v lliini;.'ht Uu-< iitir> i» t jir'nliKlof pr<Nlii< ■ 
tioo, wbil U til tbc end l« Ibe only tbin^ tusitl. and which 
I sheold ba tas>4 biy tha lagMator, coum bock. — 4. 



</ any given CUus toill be diffused and tqu^ttd on. 
M other Fropeirtff. The esamhiatlon of the tar 

rolN in any sfaie, city i^r municipality, will show 
that surprisingly snmll uumlj^'ni of persons pri- 
marily pay oi advance any kind of laxaa Thus, 
it is not probable that more than one-leoth of tiie 

Sar Niyx that nimrTlo moybeili^t In the abnmct, batthst, 
in fB< t. thi- prixluri r <lr»^ not always siiccft-d In making the 
eonciuii' r pny tax i | -i l < if w im h h- Olu' proiluren inii«t 
brtir liru-' )f. The I n iii li I'tuiiiuiii?: n<!i!^ : ' Tlii* -iibj.-rt 
d<", -' imt iiiliiiil iif im nbsnliitu (ii>liii<iii. Tln r. iir.'ti iMy nr> 
kiml of < oiitnt>micin wliirb (liH-H lint f.ill nii .«< »i rjil ti;i».»e^of 
litiziiiN ■ .\i (ordUlg to hiiu. Iti. nr..!. , On- Milije<t> tiiSi-d 
i/,j|>. , i/r riiiijuit) >-b<iul<) li • iiuti .imd (.(.tb( ii-iii iy ;.i ii!t.iin 
iliif i ii<!: ibiil tt»)»e prfHlin rrf wbo hp' n-.t ri-iv li' .! h\ . i. 
tHX lUfiy br- ri iirlitil by .•imnlii r. — Tlie TH »« bi l l t>y tb^ 
pby.>it<»Tiiti « (111 I'riKliii tion b-lii;,' iiimiiiplftr aiitl ( rp.in'ona, 
llicir fiiiunciiil coiiclii-iK!! m no lnnL''T w. irtliy of con^idiTa- 
tion. J. H, Say - i inn Iii-i.m in ji) tuiniHiuy with tli.* ' of 
Kicnnlu niid Smith; but it i!« Ln kiii;; in jirecif-ion. Tb.it iif 
Iticanlo. If li bi* exict, cbi>ul<l be aim ii<le<l thii>: ' Tiix< » in 
Ketieriil ami hi llir Uiii'j run, fall on the c<>n#niner.' And. iu- 
<li <-i!. in till' f.iri- of the facl!<, it in tlifUcillt to ailmit. tb.ir ibL* 
(liffiwlcin or traiiMiii-i-ion of bunb-n« i* tn:td<- dir>f tly. im- 
mediately and >vitb'iiu elf >rt. If we may «> expr'M" our- 
wWe*, Ricanlo eonfiib-m the phennmenon a« if it w<Te hap- 
peiiinK in racm, nheri'af, in renlity. the tax, \» And hs 
naiiind or (l<-(liiitive iitclib nce niid to traven^ the hucna- 
cive Btrata cif wH irtr, needs a pretty louj; Injioe ef tiine, a 
thin^ whirh In eiT.-et.-d only afuT maiij and coin(d«x r*» 
l>erciiii»l(>n«. The biinlen wei^a at trvt on oartaia ckMH* 
of eittxeita; then, bj deereeii. it apportioni) lt«»'>f aroooc 
a greater number of tax payen>. or among all ta\ pircr*. 
and bj Durctwoiva iv|ierCBa»hiiia It becoim it un int. .rul part 
of the pric« of thliqii^ in aacb a way that Uie |ier-Mm wk^^ 
bajr* nnat tbing;* pijra mart tazn. A( Am view, the tax 
aeema pattl. whrrcna it has only been advaneed. — However, 
the aolalion of ihi« qaestinn I* not, we rvpi-al. poMiblc^i 
to taxation con«idcrrd in g. iH ril; it i* iH>*ib!e. If ] 
at all, only if we cmwiiler tho diff -rent kiiiJ!> of tasM 
from an0aBolbMr,aa4accoitdl))(; to their Kpeclal i 
II U aaccaaafy to eonaider apart Ibeir accidental and their pcf^ 
uaaent effecta, thair temparary and definitive t-IIecu. We 
ninr>t remark, tXno, that botti for taxation and Itar the coat of 
production. Ihe law of aapply and demand tB| 
Tbat law Ilia wUch pmlta^ axofdlaf to my variatala < 
and drcnmatancea, the laadotaacr, capitallat or wartunaa to 
ham tba tax nlatbaised to hiai bf tta bsaavbnldar, (Iw aian> 
ultet«i«r,ortbanMKhaat,«ndwilfii|a!nallathcaB latter lo 
ha«» tlwoMrlvaa nImlMined, la tarn, by tba cooMaMias 
ortabidieomprlaearb of ttana to pajapartof tbolax. Is 
ia, tberefiNe, erroneoaa to alRnn that tiM pradaccr haa bla* 
■elf alwajra and equally Ntmbnrsrd by tlie con w itf. A% 
the radofapntodof time. lb»tizlaipaaado«( 
cateaottca of IndlvldBala ia icpemsied oa ( 
in tba cadjbcMf oAarpM w*<0* oa atf Ma alSBaHV «r 
loftaa. evn^Maw on tba wealthy, whiob Ibll faidbc(f|jr 
and In a ctrUia proportion oa Ihe poor lhf«Bet«v», aiaca 
for the labor of tbo poor there la leva dnnaad hr tha WMhhy, 
wbnue aavlog or eaiMBiptiaa tiia tax ba« curtailed — It i* 
ancvrarloMyof atax ib«tltawfli|iu divided ^i\tnihtm 
becomea slmoat loaonalbla to thoae «bo bear IL TbL< would 
he tnie Of one aole tax, but It la not true when then- i- que*, 
tion of ie«ml tasea: uxvw mayapportioa tbeiiv>riTe» and 
repereuM aa much a« yon will, tof thtunvuf U iMii-l: aad 
they produce their natural eftrrta none tbe let*. l>ivi*lim. 
diffiivlon and repercowiun are unfortunately nm ipynnnynMiua 
with evaiwiritloti. We ean. the^■fore. formnlat^ no i^nrral 
law a« to the inrirtenee, the reiKwrnwion or diffiiwiob nf taxr*. 
im this point till re i« amoni; eeononil«t« a irmit dlrrrfcily of 
npiiiioiii mill iiiiiih b>-«!latiiin."— I.onn« vmi Stelo. Id hi* 
Fu,iiuZ'iiA'- 1> ■•>iii< I. iieiinialnii that alt taxi*, and errt* 
llie fliiii' priiil to 1 rimlnni*. Anally N-cotn"* rompoiwnt 
part* of tb«- prir •■• of ihtnu*. jupt ilo thi- «t>-t« of ii»>«'iic- 
lion, anil In lb« lii-i nnaly»i" fall on the riin»anier EJu nn^ 
|j«I)" yn-». hi the artiele st iii/'irtrthtrhup . In Bttint»r bic» 
stnutttrorUrdurh. defeml* the wime view. X* far hark •» 
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ftdidt popoMlM, or abotit om>t'«reatteUi of Um 

rntiri' popiilntion of the United Stntoj, cv^Tromc 
ill cunUciotiiciaily with a tax Mscasur ui tnx loU 
Itvtor. It i> alM> «8tillMt«d tlMtlCMtbAti 250.000. 
or leiis lliuu 4 of 1 per ceot. of tho total populii- 
tUm of the UiiiU'd Stntet. adTROCO tli« entire cus- 
turns and intc-roal ri'veDue of the fedcrn) guvem- 
jiitoL It is iberofore app«r«ul, that Uierc miut 
be wmie oataivl law goTeroInir th« dUfuBkm of 
iitxr>; uiid if the greul uuv^'* of the commttnlly 
did nut iosiioctively recogoiae tiio exiatenoe of 
■nch a law. or, to apeak more practically, If they 
(lid not fi'i'l ami ci rtainly know, as it wi re hy iti 
sliticl, aud uul Uy vduealiou, IhHt the higher tiie 
taxes in any Mate, community or fxMOtry, the 
hijihi r tlifir food, fuel, clothing; and rent-*, and 
the liigUer the cobI of n\\ prwluciion, then why 
aliould the uiuely and nine of tlie mass of the 
people take any interest in the flacal aflaira of 
the statu? And why, if uoly the few who see 
the tiix collector are the ODes who pay nil, or the 
major part, of the taxoi* it it not fur the interest 
of tlie many that expencilturps on the part of the 
■tMeshoulil always; l>«' ff< lui lt ;is pis-ihlf? Why 
noi luiTe largesat's out of tiie public treasury m in 
tlie days of old RomeT Why not publie amufie 
moots for the many at the piililie expi'iisi-V Why 
not lax the very rich exelus>ivelylf Adam buiitli 
tiodoiibU'dly tir^t gave the due to the ml ft&d true 
law when ho says "that no tax oin erer reilurc 
for any considerable time the rate of profit In 
any particular trade, which must nlways liecp it» 
lerel wiih oilier tradea in the neighborliood." in 
other words, " taxea and proflta, by the operation 
of the laws of human nulurc, coiiHtantly tnid to 
equate themselves. Man is always prompted to 
enfpifte In the most pmfltaUe oeeupiklioo and to 
mak<" the nn'-t profitable investment. And since 
the emaucipatioa from feudalism, with iu sump- 
tuary laws, logal rsgubalona of tho prico of 

of tbs Land Tta,** dwHrnMsd lij riwainir that all 
tsars, no mailer of wlist kind, alllnslr^ become jMin nf 
the prins nf eommodlUflS. — sddltfcm to the niiinluiui 
of rerugnlznl economic MtlMrltics abora boImI by M. 
tisrnier, J. K. M'Ciillocli. whow ankie on "Taxatioo." 
crtntributnl (o tlie Km ycloprdta Briiannka, Janwa Mill 
pru(Kiuiic«-<l " m««UTly," thii» I'Xiww* liimwif : "The 
tratli i». ibatevt-ry htinlcii laid, diiv« i!y orliMllivctly,oinsa3r 
article for wblth ttii rr ti> any cunMck'mlilf deaiaod, CsIIk 
ultlnuitely on it!i runKnincri*." ("TuxationaMcl Ibe Fiindlut; 
Sjrvlcia." p. IT.t M. Tbi< r-, a» f hown t>y mi extract fntra bin 
work. " Uii:hi« to I'r>ii»Tt.v," qiii>if<l in «->>iint<rtlon Willi tbii 
article hy the »iith'ir, iin niiij inl fl •«! (x-licrtT In thi- ditfii- 
»ion tlii'ory < <r taxiilion. Ailaiii Snuiii H'.>iij<l al'o ii|tpear to 
hjivc totiijili (■ ly lai!or~tl ii. wli. ii lie «iy», •' No i»x run 
Wvt r-'lu'' . f -r roii-iil< r.ilil-' tl'ile. IIm- niti- of pn'fll In 
any p iri h li ir tr v I. "' — 1> i-iti< i>» — w Inch mii-t al 
way* ki< \> lit !• V 1 with n'h-r truU- la tin- ti' l;;hlx>rhi>iKl, ' 
Ami a/,iiii, in iti-«-ii-«iiii; 'tn- liix<-» ii|)<>n liniiri"*, ln' ?«ay«. 
•• itu< b t*i.->. 'hiMiL'li til. > full imliff.niiily < v. ry i>'> 

of r> v< |i |.'. Hiiij iirr (> lid flf i lv hv «1i<»m i <■< h- iii>c« tlX' 
toll I til.-'! n\>'ii whtt !l Mi v iii>' iiM)>'.-. .l," .-ii. 'Phi' 

rxywtcr will, tlH T' f"P . iiotr. <■ timi Mr. Wrl,- on thl'» 

dpparlmcnt of t ix itK ii ir<' Ki:l>-ttiiiiislly in luirinnny with 
tboM> of A.laniMintb. liic irtio, .Iiinii-* Mill M. Thi«T», J. II. 
M't'illhwh, J. B S;i> ; t(i. V ulno fniuid uii i jrni »l .'irlviK-atc 

in one of the M^iniicl<'«t tbiakm and ilirrwd practical ub- 
•rrwri America bao ever |Mdnesd-Hka Ists lasas SiNnaaa. 
of Haw York.— Kb. 



labor and merebaodlae, and other arbitrary gov* 

ernmeiidil inv:i'*ionB '>f private rights, individual 
jtiilgniunl and self-iutereat have bceu roeognixed 
as the best testa or arbiters of the profllahlcnetB 
of a given inTcatment or occupation. The aver- 
age i^roflla, therefore, of one form of inTcstmeiil, 
or of one (Kcupation (as originally shown by 
Adam 8mith), must (or any long period equal 
the aven^ge proDta of otiier inTestmeots and nc* 
cupaiiiiii-, vshitiier taxed i>r nnlnxt-d, ^kill, ri-k 
and agrccableness of occupation being taken into 
connderalion.* Natural laws wlli, accordingly, 
III wa} s produce an ( <|iiili!)rium of burden Ix tweeii 
lax(d and uut;ucd lliing^ and |K.'i.>(<^n8. Wu pro- 
duce to coiiiiinie» aud consume to produce, and 
the cost of consumption, including taxes, enters 
into the cost of prodnciion, and the c(>>>t of pro- 
duction, including taxes, entct^ into the vi>^ of 
consumption, and thus taxes levied uniformly oa 
things of the same class, by the laws of competi- 
tion, .supply and d* iiiaud, ivnil the all-pervading 
metliuins of labor, will lie distributed, percussed 
and repereussed to n rrmole degreo, until tht-y 
tlnally fall u['"n i very p( rson, not 1b proportion 
to his ccmsumptiou of a given article, but in pro- 
portion to his aggragate oonsunipiion. The cap- 
italist bears no iri<»ati'r Ininlcn of iMxatlori (and 
l aa not be iiiiMle to bear inorr by any laws that 
con be properly termed tax laws) than (he piopor- 
tion whicli hisaggn-gate individual consumption 
bears to the aggregate indiVHliial consumption of 
all others in his < ireuit of immediate rompuiiiion ; 
aud as to his other taxes, he is a mere tax collect- 
or, or oonduh. conducting taxea from bh tenants 
or borrowers to the state or city trea uiy A 
wluaky diotdler is a tax oooduit, or tnx t uilucior, 
•ad sells mors tMes ttun Ibe original cost nf 
whisky. \ dfrilcr in imported ptHnU kicps on 
band a stock of uniulat< <l taxes — imposts, t x- 
eises. state, city and lo<-ul taxes; the farmer charges 
taxes in the price of his |irmiurts; Die ialK)rcr. in 
his wages; the clergyman, in his salary ; the lender, 
in tho interest be reoeires; tho lawyer, in Wi* fees; 
aud the manufkcturer.la his goods. A Bilde print- 
ed by tlie Bfble society is always in part londed 
with a whisky ami tob acco Vix. paid by tlM» print- 
ers, paper-makers and buok binders, or paid by 
tlie proidneers of •nicies eonsitmrd by these me- 

I'hanifs, :nii! n tlrrtc i! Mini ctnl" 'difd in lh< ir watrts 
and the products of llieir labor, according to ihe 
degree of ahsence of compdition from fellow- 
mechanics who atutain from the use "f these and 
other taxed articles. The traveler who slops at 
one of tho gnat city holola osa not avoid f«la> 

• A^ iiinillid lo i1m> w.tt'' - "f I 'Ik- Imih of thia piin- 

i i;j|< I- . "iiuilly ill! iiiiici-ijitil.' 1 ii. -mti^.' L'^rt |i«-rforiuini{ 
lirr toil-oiiii « >.tk t>v tb»- u-< ''A'- -ii ..111 - 1 If .J 1.1. 1 -hv i-tr'> t 
KWit ptT Working th<- iiiud wiUi lii- lir."'iii :i! a 'loli.ir uii'l n 
Iwlf, thi- i-l(illtil latxm'r III two .ni'l {hu ilMl..ir-, thf )>t"f-^- 
»or Hi ttvf, the (ilitor lit H>i- or t n. ; li. isrii-i nui[ i(i> ^ <],]• 
•ln-»» n' t< ii or fl> •■ hiiixlr' il 'lol lur- i •l.i i , irr iii I m > !-il>< ; > , ,f 
III"' workliij; cln-»> H. lli'«iii.'h workiiiL" m ilid. n nt rut. - 
it lo only th*- illlTi rvin •■ m ih' ir ' iIi ' rivm. thnt rA-.it * ib» 
iliffon ix r ill UMtr eanklaga. Brins ibriu all to tb« auna 
]HMiit of ■ — y -yt tiiTir ttnrl-gr *T-ir r*" *^ Hrr rant ** 
t (W. JaugsC) 
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bttning the owner for tlie tax lie primarily pays | 
on the priipt'rty ; and ihv owiicr, in respec t lu llic 
taxatiou uf liis hotel proper ly, U but a great aud 
effertive real estate and diffused tax collector. 
Ami ^^o "H ]iro)>orlt'>nal c/.tilrUi'ttiona in the state 
jroui, direct eompetitora arc iliilusud upon thiiij^s 
and persons in tlio taxing jnri«diction, by a iini- 
fiHiiiily MS m:inif< st iisis tin- ]M<"<siirr u|ii>n wnicr, ' 
uhich is known to be uiiiloi m in hII diiei (ioiib. ' 
(lanac Sherman.)* — Any primary tux payer. wIjo 
does not ultimately consume the thing taxed, and 
who does not include the tax in the price of tlu; 
taxed property, or it» prtHhicIs, must literally 
throw away his money and must aoon become 
bankrupt, nnd disajipcaras a competitor; nndac- 
cunhiiLly tlir tax tiiivanci r \vi"l adi! tlio tax in liis 
prices, it' he understands dimple addition. When 
Dr. Franklin was asind by a committee of tlie 
Knt'lisli liou»<cof f'niniiion«i, pri'-r \n the American 
revolution, if the province of Peiai-ylvaniu did 
not practically relieve fanners and other hind 
t>wners from taxation, nnd at the pamo time iiii|M >sc 
u heiivy tux on mercliauts, to the injury of niiiish 
trade, lie answcri (I, tliat **lfBttCli S|K'( ial tax was 
iinpivscd, the merchants were experts with their 
pon?:, and added the tax to the price of their goods, 
nnd tlnis matlc the- farmers nod nil land owners 
pay tlieir part of the tiix as consumers." — These 
and other like InTestlKnltons and experiences 
wonM, tlierefofe, seem towaivant tlie Qtiuunria- 
tion and establishment of the full(»wiiig as great 
fuodamentnl principles in taxaltoa. Quality of 
taxation coiisist.s in a tinif"rm ft'^sessment of th<' 
saline articles orclaksnf pmperty that is siibject li> 
taxation. Taxes under sueli a system equate and 
diffuse themselves; and if levied with certainly 
and uuiformity upon tangible property and fixed 
signsof property, they will, by a diffusion and re- 
percussion, reach and burden all visible property, 
and also all of tlie so.c«1led '* Invisible and in* 
tanglblo " properly, wltli unerring certainty aud 

* Tlx- DKMhod In willdi tasstton diffuwn Itx ir hM Yxfn 
tliiif iJlu'-trtit'il by M. Thlw. in hi« wurk " Hii;lii>' to I'rup- 
ttty ' la III ' h.inie nmiiin-r."' t)<' ' ii« our ^ca•'<■^, 

<l<-< I'ivml li) apliciiriilicw, U-ll 11" thilt it l* ttk! (<iiii which iin)Vin 
aii'l iii>t lh<'<'artli; m> a (mnirular tux ap|H-un< to fall ii|Min 
oiiecliifw, iinil tiiiuilu r t.-ix upon miothi rrlui-K, u hrn in rculity 
Itia Imt M>. Tin- t;ix rt ally tx-^t "iiilcU to tljo {xMirr^t ini nilKT 
of ci"!' t) i« thai «hl«li i:< Uifl j-iiiliil to ttu- ^rriiriil furtUUC 
of tin ^tllt■•; a fort luio which i« iiuu li ni'in- for tin- |>oK8owion 
■ml enjoy iiu-iil of the iMx^riiinn it i>i for th»- rich; a f.icl 
of Whkb Wt* iiri' m viT i-artici' ally roiivinr«^(|. But of thf 
nianm-r, m'v.TUn'li>M, in whii h taxc* miv diviUcd anionj; tlit- ^ 
diffi r<-ii( ri;i--» ii of ihc f\. :h\ the nv-t certiin thiiij; wr cun 
►ay i-: Tli it ili^'v nri'illvi.ltMl in prnjiortion to what or.ch nuin 
coMnninr^, aii^l for it r»-n-on not gfiKratly ri"€<>(;niiU'<#or umler- 
►turx!. tiuiDi'lv tlnltaxf* an' -I. b« St wen', tuiuiiaity. 

■lid fmui ri 1I ■< lion t • r. t1i < tion !> ' r i.- > \riiiiu||y an lii(<- 
grnl jwirt of th • |>rk«-* of ihin^'*. Ilfiici' the t:n'atm«t pnrrhai«ri« 
and roll" 111 ' r- Mr.- . v.-rv whiri- tb«> |m atc»^f tax i»oj:fr». Tbl» 
\» tth-it I call ' itijT'i-iKn of i.i ruiUm,' t<» Imitow s tprm from 
^liyinil x'iotirf, whi' h iippli< • the rxpn*»idno 'dlfltavion of 
lixhi ' to th'i-)' niimlx rli'Mt n-ltirtioiui. in cnniif^acnce of 
whirh till- liL'htwhirh Iw* jfnoiratwl itie •lighted apertnre 
•ptMdr itrolf tiroiind in v'*rTJ dirrrtinn. ntid in riirh a man- 
nrr •« to n*n< h nil the obJrCla wlilch it n n<|i r> vi>ibli>. Ko a 
tax wblrb at tt*\ atKbt appMri lo be paid diiwily. In ranlity 
IxiidyndTsaoadlgrdMliMlivldanlwholatatoaUwlnnnato . 



I < ({U4ltty. All taxation ultimately and necessarily 

falls on consumption; and the burden of every 
man, under any equitable system of taxation, and 
which no dfort will enable him to avoid, will 

l>e in the exact proportion, or rati i, whirh liLi 
aggregate consumption maintains to the aggre- 
gate consumption of the taxing district, stale or 
' rommunity of which 111' i-t a mi-mlKT. — It is not, 
. iiitwever, coniemled, tliat une(iual taxaiion ou 
competitors of the fame < lass, persons or things, 
tliffiiwrs ItHi-lf ; whether such inequality be the 
result of intention or of defective laws, and their 
more defective aduunlstration. And doubilcNi 
one prime reason why economista and others 
interested have not accepted the law of diifasino 

(if t'lXi's H9 here given, is, that they sec, ns t';ie 
practical workings of the tax systems they live 
under, or have bMiome practically familiar with. 

that taxes in tiiaiiy iii-ra:u cs do w>em tn tcniain 
on the person wliu immediately pays tlien>; and 
fail to see that such result ih due— aa in the case of 
the ttixation of large classes of the mcalli d per 
titmal property — lo the adopiioo of a sy^tem 
which docs not permit of equality iu nsMrs^meut. 
nnd therefore can noi be followed by anything of 
equality In dllFusion. 0aeh persona may not na> 
fairly be compared to physicists, who, c<'nstanlly 
working with imperfect instruments, and con- 
stantly obtaining , in consequence, deferti ve results. 
c«)me at last l») reirard tlieircrmv^ a- in the nature 
of established truths. — BetuJiU Umiting Taxa- 
Mm toapM Cla$a&$ »f TMngu. ** By limiting the 
sotirces or number of |)rim iiy taX' « we litnii the 
spheti- of govi riuiU'Ut aud the numlK-r and sphere 
of officials. We limit thesourcesof official cor- 
ruption, nnd we give strength to free iustitulions 
by leaving the diHtribution <»f taxes, in Intlni- 
te.ximal form, lo individual jutlgment nnd indi* 
vidual enterprise and competition, the great mo- 
tor forces in nil free government, nther than to 
till! acts fif offleial-i, which must all Ijc nn re or 
less arbitrary, inquisitorial aud offensive; aud if 
in any degree dfeetlve, must be executed by 
espionaee, oaths iird tlmaiciliary visits, which are 
not in harmony w ith the spirit of the age and of 
free government. " — C»n^u$ion. The subject ad- 
nuta of elaboration and iUu-tratiou to a much 
grealcr exfciil ; but the getieral conchi^ ons to 
wliich all investigation CCems to lead, and which 
in all IT part may bo worthy of being rcgardetl ss 
priucii'les, may be collectively staled or recapitu- 
lated a.H follows: 1. The riL'lit to tax Ih iiihefful 
in every sovereignty, and rests upon neceoity. 
3. The right to impose a tax, if it exKia at all, 
"is n right whirh in its nature ncknowhilges no 
limits." 8. The subjects of taxation are person^ 
pmperty and business. 4 Bqnaliiyof taxatloB 
consists in Imposing nn equal burden iii'i>n hII 
subjects — jwisoiis or things — of immediate coOl* 
petition. When this principle is violnted, thS 
act of taking, or the enforced coiitrihiition, is no 
longer entitled to be considered luxation, but 
liecnmesat tmce nrbitrary s|H)lintioii or confl«-»- 
I tiou. 6. " All subjecu over which the toverdf* 
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of Uie atale extends are objiicu of Uuation, 
bat thoae over whom It doce not exieod are, od 

the iw)uu<lcst principl« fl, exempt from taxation." 
(Chief JiuUce Uarslmll. opinion Uniliil States' 
aupnme couri.) The limitatioos of territorial 
sovereignty an<l the limitations of tli" taxin^^ 
power are therefore c<n xi< n^ive. 6. Prolcctiou 
b the eonTelative of taxation ; or tatce, UDder any 
government claiming to be free, are the compcn* 
sution which property pays the state for its pro- 
tection. "Taxation " without protection, ix, liierc- 
fofe, a misiuonier. lia proper dceigoation is spo- 
liation. 7. Leftitlntate taxation mni^i be on ac- 
count of anil limited to public puipo<i->; "and 
whatever Koverumoutal exaction has not ihia 
basis, is tyrannical snd unlawful."' (Cooley, 
•"Piinri;i!x of t^'oiisiitutioual Liiw ") 8 Kvcry 
'Citizen slioulU pay t:txe«, not in proportion to 
bis ability to give, hut accordiof; to what be 
oupht to frivc ; and wiiat he ouphl to give can 
only Ik: nu:usured by the benefit he is tt) de- 
rive; or, us Adam Smith expres>.(l it. "in pro 
portion to the tevcnue which they (the citixens) 
«njny under the protection of the slate." The 
burden or injurious efficl of a tax on pM<luc- 
tion or ezchauge is not to he mea!>urvU by the 
ratio which the tax may bear to the fm^s ralue 
of thesuhjert of tnx.itioii, hut in lirr l>y the pro 
portion which tlie tax bcarii to tlie pr«>til tlmt 
might result frmn nndtrtakiug a certain tine 
of indtisfry. 10, Propirly, in its true .«en<»e, 
an a 6ul>jeel r>r Liixation. is alw^aysa physic al act- 
uality; and all experience proves that taxes can 
not be practically levied on imaginaiy things, or 
lecal Actions, liecausc it is some physical actual- 
itV. in the »en?« of eml>odied labor, that must in 
uie end pay all taxes. 11. The exemption of any 
part of lh<- piMjH-rty of the same class which is 
made the suhjci t of taxation, is ^.poliati .n ••t tliat 
part which is diitcrimiuatiugly bunlcucd. On the 
other band, the exclusion of an entire claes of 
property is not an exeirption, 12. Pro|X)rtit>nal 
taxes on all tldngs of any given cla^s will be dif- 
fused and equaliied on all other pro[K>riy. t8. All 
taxation wUiin ne y and ik cess:irily falls on con - 
aumption.aiicl th> liuiden of eveiy man, under any 
equitable system of taxation, which no efT-trt will 
enable him directly to avoid, will Ik- in the ex- 
act jiroportion. or ratio, whirh Ids ugjxregnte con- 
sumpli' 11 hu 'tains I4. Uieagyn iralc « on^uniption of 
the taxing district, state or coinmuuity of wiuch 
be it a nicmlter. — For practical guidance in de- 
vidng 01 adiiiint^t' ring a system of taxation, in- 
tended to meet the wanLs of states or communilii-s i 
eiptftetl to the compeiiiion of i^milar and com- 
peting orgaiuzafion-. tin- fulli.wing jtiicor nmun, 
profMNHtl by Mr. Knocli Kuxhy, of 3Iem|ihis, 
Tennessee, may lie also tcearded ns in the nature 
almost of a lax axiom: " Mrrrr taa anything thnt 
leouiil /»<• 0/ value (o ynur »Vtt', thtit eniiU or WouUl 
riinatrnij, -t r/-.i/ ,-,.</i,/ timt wmM foinr /<» you." — 
lamntiun Bidiu/ffraphg. £runomic literature in 
all hngtiages hi very deficient in simple, and at 
the same tima dear aad cumprchcn^w, worka on 




the subject of the principles of taxation. No de- 
partfflient of political economy, as stated at the 

comnn nrcinent of this review, is more obscure or 
BO little understood. Foremost in sources of in- ^> » • » 
formationr to which tlie reader who deslrea to0nZ* ^^^"^ 
dependent h- Vi VI si i£:i'ivi-i referred, is the chapter " 
(HI T^iXiXttJJn in AdanT^niith's Wnillh of AaOon*. 
Apart from this, there is probably no one treatise, 
which any considerable numberof economists are 
willing to acceju as standard or auihoritalivc, 
certainly in all departnunts. The hist modern 
book, in the opinion of the writer, is J. li. M'Cul- 
loch's work. Taxationnnd Finding, 8vo, London, 
184.*). Thi-i work, however, it out of pi inl, and «iirti- 
cult to obtain, but it can Itc found in most large 
lihrnrlcs. Tlie following other works may he ree- 
omtii' iidi-d or ni' iitidin d. Tfie Pi yfr'i phri /litok: 
Tol'itiitn at it t» oiai «/.< itonyht to b> . I .y Clia.s. IVn- 
nuiit, 16mo, London, 1872. Thi- b'>ok is very com- 
plete in rc«pect lo the tax Inwsof Gi"> at Ihilain and 
their adminisiration; and also diseu— es. in a very 
readable and generally cor reel imtiunr. the theory 
and history of taxation. 7'Ac Ikienet 0/ TaaattM, 
Leroy Beaulicu, 9 vols., 8vo, Paris. ISTT, This 
is the ln'St Work in any fort mn lriiiL'w.ii;i on taxa- 
tion. I'axationof FtJctd Oipital, M. Meoier, ittmo, 
Pkris, 1877; English translalinn, tfOndon, 1880. 
Snr In Pr'>j'ru /, , Tliii r<, P:iii- The ( on 
taxation iu this worli is a linninous « xjH)t>ition of 
tlie principle of diflTusion of equal taxation. Gar- 
nier, Elemmtndet Finoncrt, P.iris, 1S62-5 and De 
Parieii, Traits dr»impot», Pali-., Ibob, iiiayul-o bo 
mentioned. LoaUOovfrrniienl and T'oMfiM, Cob- 
den Club E.ssays, 8vo, London; a series of es- 
siiys, presenting Ihe best exposition of the exist- 
ing systems of taxation in countri>s otlnr ihan 
England and Uie United State — 11s Scoliaud, Ire- 
land, Australin, Holland, Delirium, Frnncr. Russia 
and Spain TAc TnJ-ati n > f ifif Vuiinl Kiiig<l"m, 
liaxter, Svo, London. This work is out of prim. 
It gives an analysis of Britbh taxation, and 
dis<>ii<scs with irreat ability some of iln- mo>-t 
important cpn-^i ions connected with tlii» Mi!<jeet. 
See alsi) Ni.bU's 7'A<- Q>iten'$ T<ire». bvo. Lon- 
don, 1H;o, (ind Dmwi IPs Sktteh of the IIt*tory of 
TitJ-tn in Eiiijl'Oid, fn»m Ihe earliest times to the 
pnM lit day, vol. i., to the civil war<»f 1642, 8vo, 
London, 1876. — t^tay* : Firtt and Second UeporU 
tfthe Commintontniippt>in'td toreviMihehmnfar 
tht- Af'Mi i^iii' ut iinil C"Utrtiiin of Toze» in thr Stitti" 
fi/Sew yvrk, David A. Wells, Cliairman. As pub 
lie do4-om«'nis iliew reports are now out of print. 
Tin lir-f of ilii-en port*- was r< juililishcd by Har- 
l»er A: liro«., w York; and iditionsof both re- 
ports were rcpublislud in England and Fiance. 
Tfif TnTiitiiiH of I{'tVr< nd ■•itntieii, con^i'lered 
th( i»reiieally, and al*o with reference to iieHial 
experiences in the United i>tat«s and Eiitopf, 
by a Commit tec of Stale Ilailroad Commis- 
sioners. Chnrlew Francis Adams. Jr., Chairman. 

liiiti'iHiil PiniriiJfii <f Tiixiilion, by David \. 
Wells, Proceetlings of the American bocial Sci- 
ence Association for 1874. TAesry mid PrmoUe* 
0/ Lucat Tatation in tAa UntUd 6tak$, do., Au 
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lantic Monthly, 187S ; The Etform of Lval Tnm- 
fion, do.. North Aint r'u an Re view. April. 1H76; 
An Title* and IkbU l^mpcrtj/f do., Atlantic 
Monthly. September, 18T7. jWrfw Letten on the 
Future of Xtic York, by Geo. II. Aiulrcws, Com- 
miadoncr of Taxes, 8vo, New York. 1877. Taxa- 
tion i» JtfiManeAtuwttt. by W. J. Minot, 8ro. Bos- 
ton, 1877. Exi-btnre Tiuntion of II, nl Extate, 
by Isaac Sbemuui, New York, October. 1874. 
ThM Tax Qtmtkm: What dkouU be tamed, and koto 
it iJufulil l't.rr,l. l)y Enoch Enslcy. Mfinphis, 
Tcnn.. 1873. Tnstiiion: A Plain T<i'k fn- I'luin 
by .las. II. Caiineld. 8vo, 18.83, New Y..rk, 
publishetl by the Society for Politit iil IMucntion. 
All of the above papers contain valuable iiifor 
matiOD respecting iln- inequalitieH and (-hHmcter 
of the syMeins of local taxation in the Unitetl 
States. They can not all he easily purchased, 
but can u.sually I)e obtained for r< f< ren( e. For 
work« expresKing views anIagoiiUtic to ihoao ad- 
vanecd in this article respecting the nature of 
])r<']ii rty, am! of crcilits and titles, tlie render i*; 
refi'rreii to the workn of H. I). Macleoii. e>ii>e- 
cially PHnetplet of Ptditieal PhiUmtjtlnj, a vol.>i., 
L/Hidon. 1872: and to P^iitinil by Prof. 

A. L. Perry, New York, 18th ed., 18t«J. 

David A. Wbua 

TAXATION, National and LocaI. (See 
TAYLOR, Zaeharj, president of the Fnited 

States lS49-.")n, wa- lioru in Orange munty, Vu , 
Nov. 24. 1784, und died at WuiiUingion city, July 
1850. In 1808 he obtained a oommlaaion in the 
army lus lieutenant, an<l in tlie war wJiieli fol- 
lowed he rose to the rank of major. Al the out- 
break of the Mexican war he held the rank of 
major general, and wa> in < onmiand of the artnj* 
whieh advuneed tlimusrh Tcxhh into northern 
.Mexifd and won a »<eri«'s of victories ending with 
Buena Vista. In 1848 he was the whig candidate 
for president, aud wji>« elected. (See Wnio Party, 
Elkctoilvi, Votes.) Hi« t^hort term of olTice was 
marked by the sectional disputes on the subject 
of slavery which were settled in 18S0. (See Com- 
I'Homiskh, V.) The pre-iih nt's own pl.ui of set- 
tlement was the admib^ion of the disputed t4.'rri- 
torlcs as slates, but It was successful only in the 
rasn.' of California. See Fry's Life of Taylor ; 
Powell's Liff if Taylor ; Abbott's Lictu of (fie 
PrrKitltnU, 2U9 ; 2 Benton's Thirty T«unf View, 
737 . :{ Vnn Hoist's CnUd StaUji, rm ■ 3 Sfateg- 
iittiii'i Miiitu-ii. IH'.'A iforhis messages). A. J. 

TELEGRAPH. The electric telegraph, by an- 
nihilatins; time and s^Mue. is destine<I to play in 
the world a part analoirous to that of steam. 
Tbew two marvelous discoveries, by lending a 
iielpmsr hand to each other, have profonixily 
nuNlified so, i.d relations, and we may, without 
exaggeration, assert that they aro the begiuning 
of a new era for humMiiiy. Tlie dertric taie> 
whkh is still only in Italnfaaqr. basnoi yet 



yielded all the results which it i.s doi»tined to pro- 
duce ; but we may even now gel an obscure 
glimpse of wliat they will be. In politics it sim' 
plifles diplomatic relations, by ]>uiting govern- 
nunis themselves, liy meauH of disiwlehes— which 
follow one another, so to speak, minute after 
minute— in direct oommunlcfttion. and by doin; 
away with the lie^iiaiion and perplexity of their 

i agents abroad. Without doubt political queatiooa 
remdn none the less obscure and enhMTCssert on 
thi.s accoiuii. Iiut the difTenni opinions formetl. 
the new fjieltt which ariw. Uconiinj: known iu- 
! Kianlly to the states interested in them, mayhav<e 
fiirt lTecI rapi<l decisions and elTectual jiieaMures. 
whicli liiit for electricity might arrive t<H> late. 
From the jM)int of view of the security nf govern- 
ments, the electric telegraph ia ooa of lite greatest 
administrative forces, for it gives the autlioritiea 
the means of knowing inmM'<liately what is taking 
I place at the points the most remote from the cen- 
I tre, and of making tlieir action fdt there without 
delay. In rriminal matters the telcgr.iph is a 
powerful auxiliary of the police; it prevents the 
Hight of the guilty party by shutting btm up In il» 
j wire work as in the nu-shcs<if a net. By ih'- tele- 
graph line a g( iieral in rhief may be pnsei,i on 
every Mjuarc of the cliejis-bonrd On wliieh th- d r 
rihie game calletl a military campsugn is pkyed, 
anil he may keep in con!>lant and direct commu- 
nication with his lieutenants. Unfortunately the 
nei-work of telegraphs does not long remain in- 
tact in times of war, for the destmdion of limn 

is one of the first nets of hostility. However, in 
I the Italian war (1859) asucceasful eHort was made 
to organhee a system of lines which the eneny 
coiild not rea< h: this wa.'? {hv Jfyint; \f\i')irii\ih. the 
apparatus of which, that is. the po(«ts and tl>e 
wireA, put up rapidly by agile workmen, foUowed 
the diffen lit army rorps. and assistiil in every 
movement. Prus-sia made a noteworthy use of 
this syMiem in 1870. — We consider llw electric 
telegraph one of the mofit powerful means of civil- 
i/jition which has been given to man; and we are 
of oi>inion that its future W'lts opencnl to it only 
the day on which it was placed within the rearli 
of everybody. The tcletrrapb. which up to thai 

time, in EuntiK", ha<l been only a iti\ -li ri-nis nsreOt 
in the hands of govcmnieut.<, became au iode> 
fatigable apostle of human progress. From tb» 
IMiint of view of morals, it is soart ely ne( . ss.nrT 
to iH)int out the intlueuce of the rclation.<) it e^tal>- 
lished among all the nations of the globe, of its 
<li(Tu=ion of lit'lit which tend.s to r»t-i' :il! nations 
to the sitni li \i 1. and to the community n( inter- 
esl.s l»y whii h it w- tliem nearer tOCBCh other, or 
unites t iiem. Frt>m the politieo^*onomic |K>int of 
view, the results are still more striking. By saving- 
the time formerly spent in negotiatitiif commerciat 
affairs, the telegraph has increased oommmial 
transactions in an incalculable propofftioB. It 
furnishes, moreover, sure aiul rapid informati.in 
which enables merciiauts to expedite in lioic to a. 
diaiaot point, goods, the immaA for nMdi l» 
ucgenL Lastly, ft eMnblldnib Mnong aD IIm mb> 
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ciianges and all the markets of the world, a boU- 
darity vhich prevents or attenuates catastrophes. 
In a Hiill other onlcr of facts, what misfortunes 
the telegraph may prevent t lo caso of a conda- 
fntion. It calls assistance frnm all directlonfl; in 

(•use (if u llooil it \v:irn^ tin >nc wh't live on I lie bank* 
of rivers of their inipcndiug dourer; on railways 
It aTerts the most frightful acddenta by Its power 
of rn»^t!y >iiirpn<win!; In spectl the utmost rnpidityof 
steain. Wu here recall the iufluence of the tele- 
graph on faclsof the mom! order, and iu influence 
economic and material, for neither politics nor po- 
Ulieid ecooom}' can Im* inditlerent to tliuse results. 
The laorcme of enlightenment and wealth is ad- 
vaotageouM, not to tndividuids only; that increase 
is an increase of force in which the state whi«-h 
hiLS known how to develop wealth and enlighten- 
ment finds the elements of its power. And hence 
it is that the most civHized peo|)lo<<. who are at the 

Sitine time tlie p"<'ate-t pfople-;, were the first to 
understand the necessity of extending their net- 
worii of t«1efra|)lis as mpidly MpoasiMe.— In the 
United Sfati-! fl)-- i xfilisiiation of tel<-.rr:ii^lii<' lin<"< 
is litill left to private iiiilii>iry. And so it wiui in 
England before the law of jiily HI, 1808 (81.89 
Vict., ell lUt). which nuthorizi'd the poverimient ' 
to piin hase the telt gruph. The great states t)f 
Europe have rtawrvcil to themwlves the mono|>oly 
of lb« telegraph. Apart from the fiscal interest 
which urges guvemments lo And new sources of 
revenue, there prevailed not long since in Europe 
a powerfully accredited ophilon, that the tele- 
graphic mode of correspondence slioaM be re- 
s(Tve<l t«) govennnenlv li'it •^i^< e the intnKluc- 
tion of railways and the iuiiitvn»c movement of 1 
refaitlonB and affairs which has been the cott8i»> 
qucnce of that intro<luction, the tdeirriph has ' 
been looked u[>on as the m-cessiry couiplt nient of 
that new means of tran«|>ortation. ami Euro|H>an 
governments have consideriHl. that, with certain 
guaranl(.-e:». tlte ukv of telegraphic correMiwndence 
alHMild be allowed to the public* 

EuMoxr) Bot (jfET. 

• Ar1i«tl<lf r»iiinont wrote in "The \w »>f iIk- trlr- 

(laph. oiMX' It liai" N-m imiNilariswi. ii> callr«l lo n'liilcr frt tin- 
pmdurtiim ot wralili (wrvlce* wliicb Iwvp wmu- rrlniinn t<> 
thaw rmitnl by rroimmic aud raptd wny» of tirrulaiinn. 
■inc« ibriK" •cnK-iK alioncn Un«e, ttuit rtiiil <>r w liii h lifv i> 
m»Ae, ami uliice. In ewry Indnatry, tbry Impn-M* i:rw>tfr 
scUvitr opoo pndsctloa, sad, • conM>qiK-i)cr, dlmini*h 
Ibe smant «tf oniNiMliicttvp eapltal. innrer iIip amoimi uf 
ran>-nt rxiHitM-* in buKliicMi. facllliiitr ixrhangvo, and 
abnilc iriiii«iii nntiK of «-vcry kind.— Hui frtTu umithrr point 
at view, thr u lrjnTipli l« c.ill-'d lo rvudiT nnn h (rrr nt'-r m rr 
icea ta Imliiatry. if wi- rappuxo the nct-«i>rk nf t: :<-L.'nipti' 
rzt«i»ded and fiopalaricc*], not only over ibe iniirv Kurfaci- 
erf Kumpa, but over every rtvtllwd point of Ihr wi«rld, a 
■Ingto 6»y wiMld be puffleirnt lo rxrhAnsv n«-wi> betwi^ra 
th* stoat dt^trat Bwrkpiii; UKncefoitb thcrr would be none 
«f |hn«e BiiMTUliitlra which oo fn qiirnUjr diaturb roiiunrr- 
Cisl nrbdiMKi. said Doas of tluw nimon whkh facUiUta 
•(ock-JtibbinK { t|. A sort of equilibrium wookl brvomo rt- 
tabliatard,SNd prodvetioawosld iMmiir shns ladeprndrnt 
orth««iioth«a|*radBerd bjrpnIittnL Is it not ttM UmI If 
tbs ekclrtc (riep«ph had •rabracrd, In Um oosiws sf the 
Tfsr IWa, the Dwoblaa praTbwM, CMwtsntlaopIs, 8t. 
Filrfiihaff. OdeM«: and that if It bad hern pMdbIc to tX' 
ehaaie s dl»psirh. In one day, brtwrcn ibw dIAmrt |Milnt« 
and Buls, naacs*B pabiie foada sad tadattilsl vataM wmM 



TELLEB8. (See P^sbuahbrtabt Law.) 

TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT In the Uall* 
•4 tktftieat (See Pbouibitiom, Pouce.) 

TEN-HOUR LAW. In the early years of the 
textile manufactures in this country, the working 
day was protracted to twelve, thirteen and some- 
times fourteen hours. The provTessive diminu- 
tion of the hours of daily labor in the iiumufuct- 
oriesof Great Britain to eleven hours was followed 
by Hilcmanil for n ■similar reform in the manufai t- 
oricsof the United {states. After the enactment of 
the English ten-boor law in 1847, this demand be- 
came more and more articulate. In lb53 the mana- 
gers of all the manufacturing companies in Lowell, 
I^wrence and Fall River, viduntarlly reduced the 
houn of labor of their operatives to eleven per 
day. No fnrther reduction having lieen made 
(luring the twenty succeeding years, in 1S7| 
3Ias8achuM:tts enacted a law making teu huu» 
the limit of the day's labor for all females and for 
all males under the hl''- <>f riL:liif< n yeaiN, em- 
ployed in the textile industries. (Public Statutes 
of Maanchusetts, chap. 74, sees. 4. 5.) In Common- 
wealth r*. Ilamiltim Manufacturing Company, 
120 Mass, Rep., '6i>ii, thu ttuprcmu court held tlii» 
act to be oouatUutioiiaL C. C. 

TENNESSEE, a «tate of the American Union. 
It originallj' l>elongcd to North Ciu'<ilinu, whutte 
boundaries extemle*! indefinitely westward. In 
ITW the country ^vus opened to settlement by the 
tn-aty of Fort Si.iinvix, anil a ( oiupany of hunt- 
ers, most of whum became setllent, wsm formed, 
June S, 1788. Their settlements were on the Wa* 
tauga. one of the hemhvnti rs of the Tennessee; 
and tlic inhabitants, framing a code of laws, Mgned 
by each petsoo. became a body politic, the Watavgm^ 

hr\y tit'fV rjotii- frw-i-r fliu tii.-Tii>iii« " K ;>t rtmtlanlly !n- 
forui'-'l "f « Imt liii|'ip> uiii-.'. l-'n iK linn n n>nilil liiivo Nvn 
!• w" < xri:<i!. 11 lit thlR winilil li n i |ir< \ ■ uti-fl tlic ruin of n i.Tt"»t 
ninny iuiliM'lua]- niiji« ilii' tlrctric Uli-jCTapli faiilitaie* 
till- priKtiK linii of «i-)ilth ill two way* : t, l)y i-jitIiiji lime and 
IMTniittlni; ji itlniluuilou in tho nnuiant < f nt [c Htuciivf ca|v 
Ital ; 2, by «--t.ibllflilnu' • "orl of <-ntii,lliriimi tH.-Iwifn all 
ntarlcctx, ami of tbu* Ulminlstilni; itir iiiflu«MKc of tbt- uiinf- 
tainty of {MiUtic* on iiidu»try, Itui if wv I'on.idi r ibe t»'l«- 
STH|»li fr«>m tbo moml |i«>inl of \U n , we l» lii vc thnt it baa 
inlnMliH'fd Into tho world a revoluliou PTill ihmtc pri-fnund. 
If, in fnci, itie variona cunUncnta arc united, aud iht-y witl 
Ih- unititi In ttip r«Mir«e of thlacctitury (n propfejry folSllcd 
nntriry Iouk aft<T it waa made] ; if ronmninicutlon can be 
bad in a few hour* tirtwi-cn Ix>ndoji, ( .inri.ii, N«n«r Yurk, 
Cnlmttn and Part*, a new forre wi II Im> iuld<f I in th« cirlllsinK 
|nwfr of hninaniiy. to tlx- diflrii»ioii <if mliirbtenntrntSBd to 
the railiaUonof |p>i><l u\*<u rwl. The lliurx uhSeh |ien peo- 
pleK up will IM' blotted out. unit p«-op|cit tin- im-l r- motofmm 
oiH* another arqnirv aolidariiy aud auity. Mm will <miimie 
more fm-lj, fur they will l>e no lon|i;i-r nioniUy ►c iMir!it<«d by 
sny barrier. The luiperabnndaDt popoiaiiunof Kiiro|H wiU 
frel le»* n patnuuica to Iniwfer tbrlr activity tn t>lior< r hiib- 
trtouuknowB ; for. If tbey f^a even to the aniiiKHler, they 
wUl not be, M fomrrly, n>moU> from their cnantry, Ibetr 
felsliaea sad tiMir hsMts. Tbla fear of remolencM hM been 
btlhslte a awl e b atMl s to the aywd of chrtHsatlaa. Some 
proplcssrrkwMitlretdMnolhmietUs apvckaol soatalo 
ihs. sad tl i« lb4v «1m> ham sccompUabed the Kiratrnt thiass. 
TbP lelranfa wUl IsmI man nd laois te issMm thst. 
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nvntciation. Thfir numbers, aiul tbt-ir spirit of in- 
dept-Ddencc iveru both iiicrcaiied by immigrants 
driven from Norlli C'lirolina by tbc tyranny of tlu- 
royal gi>vernor, Tryon; and con ven lions at Joncs- 
borough, Aug. 28 and Dec. 1 1 iT^i. fortnoil a 
ftcpnmte state government, variouiily cuUodi^itA- 
land and Fntnklin. in it» offlcial documents. The 
constitutiitu was nitifuMl by jvipular vote; a It-ijis- 
luture iind a governor, JoUu Sevier, were electedi 
and a civil war lietween the two slate frnvernments 
st-t'iii. il imininciit. Tlir North f 'arolina p;ir1y Id 
Tennessee linully overllirew llie Frankland gov- 
ernment in Hay. 1788 ; and th« North Carolina 
U'<ji>l.ituri' pavK'd an act of nbllvinii, and admitted 
Sevier as a senator. In ITIMI North Carolina < i <kd i 
Tennessee to the United Statt-, stipuhitinj; tliat I 
tho iid»nl)itants wore to have all the bt lu-fils of llie ' 
ordinance of 17M7 f-cc lliat title), except that slav- 
ery Wa-* invir I,, iic aii<.!i>hcd. The cession was 
accepU'd by net of April 3, 1790. A governor, 
William Blount, w.-ix appointed, and the territorial 
legislature met in Fi bruarv. 17i)4. .\. < onvt niioii 
•I KnoxvUle, Jan. 11 -Feb. 0, 1790. framed tlic i 
first state conatittition, which was not snbmttted 
to popular vote. I'ndcr it. I lie state was admitted j 
by act of J uuc 1 , 1 78C. — Bocxd.vbies. The North 
Carolina art of cession describes Tennessee as tlie 
country within the chartered limit.s of North Car- 
olina, and west of a line following tlie nortlieast 
and southwest line of the Iron, or Bald, Mount 
ains. The northern and sotjtheru boutularics of 
Tenne>is»e are tlierefore proiwrly weMwanl pro- 
loiiuaiions of the correspi n iiiiL^ boundarie.-. of 
North Carolina. The northern boundary, between 
North Carolina and Virginia, waa run as far as the 
ItoKton in 1749, but from that point it wan nude 
tined. Feb. 2, 1820, commissioneni from the two 
aiates. at Frankfort, ainved that the northern 
boundary of Ti-MUe-M e " a - lo vary '«lii:htly north 
from u true west line, from the Cumbcrluud 
mountains to the Cumberland river, and then re- 
turn to latilude Sti :?0'. The western l>onn(iary 
is tlie Mi^vivsippi, the western boundiiry «»f the 
Vnii' d Slates until 1.h(J3. — Knoxvillewasthccap- 
ilul until lH)->. The- ca|)ital was then changed to 
NH.<;hvilIe by the legislature, but has never been 
permain ntly tixed there by the constitution. The 
name of the stale was given from that of its pria- 
-clpot river. — CoxsmmoKs. The flrrt const!- 
luiion, (iinsidered by .lefTer-on "the most tepub , 
licnn yet framed in America." gnvo the right of | 
suffrage to freemen over twenty-one.on six months' I 
resilience ; iiri'viibnl for a house nninlx ritj'.: not 
more tlian forty nor \vsa than twenty two, appor- 
tioned to the counties according to population; for 
a K'nnle. '>ne lliird the number of ilie hou«-e. ele( i- 
cd by "lis'ricts; and lor a i:o\ eriuu - all elcel^-d by 
the pi i(ir t V. o years, tinil f^r a judiciary, to he 
Ap[K>inle«l and to lioKI otiii e durini: v'nkI beliavior; 
and in«lirectly legulized slavf ry, by providini; for 
the enforcement of " n il ordinances now in 
force and vnn' in this* territory." until altered or 
repealed by the Icgidlaturc. — A new conntituiion 
was fraiDcd bj a oonveniion at Nashville, May 



19- Aug. ;J0, 1S34, and ratified by popular vote, 
March 5-6, 18Ji5. The principal changes were a 
pernussion to increase iln^ nunilM is of the )iou>>e 
to M.'Venty live, until the popuiution >houlil reach 
1,500,000, and thereafter to ninety-nine; the omis* 
sionof certain property qualiflcation.s for holding 
office, which had become obsolete; and the e.\'lr-n- 
sit»n of the right of suffrage to persons mi nearly 
while as to be competent witnesses against a white 
man. In 1858 an amendment made the judiefairy 
elective by jiopular vote, on a difTerent day from 
Slate and county eiecliouH. io lUOd a coiiveuiiou 
at Nasliville, Jan. 9>96, framed an amendment 
abolishing slavery, and a schedule. Inith ratified. 
Feb. 22. by n popular vote of 21,104 to 40. The 
schedule di-elarwl the onlinamx' of sei^^-ssioo, and 
the military lenu'ueof null aii<l \ c'i<l, repu- 

dialeil the rebel war debt; and established a severe 
leKtoath for voters.conlaining the following among 
other provLMons : "That I urdcnily desire the sup- 
pression of the present relK-llion; and that I sin- 
cerely rejoice in the triumph of the anniL-^ and 
navies of the t' idled States, and io the defeat and 
overthrow of the armies, navies and all armed 
CDiiibinations in thcS0<allc<i confederate state*. " 

— The present consltlutlon was framed by a con- 
vention at Nashville. Jan. 10- Feb. 28, 1970, and 
was ratilled by a |K>puIar vote of 98,128 to H72. 
•March 20. It made A-ery few changes, the princi- 
pal ones being as follows: the legislature was given 
jiowerlo take away the right of sulTrage as n p< n- 
ally for conviction of infamous crimes, and lo 
prohibit file interm.-irriage ctf whiti>s and negroes, 
or persons of mixed blood to the third generation ; 
slaver\',and all laws rocognixing the right of |<rop- 
eriy in man, were prohibitc-d ; Uie governor was 
given the veto power; and homesteads.to the value 
of f 1 .000. were reserved to heads of familicii. and 
exi-nipted from sale undt r leir.il ]in>ccss — (Jov- 
ER.NOK^ : John Sevier, 17tM>-lbUl ; Archibald 
Roane. 1801-8: JobnScvler. 180^-9; Willie Blount. 
IstWJ-l.'c .ToM pli McMinn. l)>ti.'V-2l; William Car- 
roll. 1X21-7; Nimuel Ibnision. lS27-» : William 
Carroll, 1829-85; Newton Cannon, 185J5-9; .latnrs 
K. Polk. 1831M1: James C. Jones. 1841-5; Aamn 
V. Rrown, 1845-7; Neil S. Hrown. 1H47-9: Will- 
iam TroUMlale, lH4!t-:.l; Wm. IV Canij.lH ll. 1851-8; 
Andrew JolKuon. 18o;i-7; Uhum G. liorris. 1^57- 
62 ; Andrew Johnson, milltar}'. 1862-5 : Wm. O. 
Browidow, 18G.5-9: Wilt 'c. Siniei. lMi9-71 ; 
John C. Brown. 1871-5; James D. Porter. l«75-9; 
Albert S. Marks. 1BTI»-81; Alvin Hawkins,1881-& 

— Poi.lTlc.xi. lIisTOHV. From tbc iM-ginniug of 
Tennes^'s scltletneut. there has been a marked 
political diviiiion between East Tennessee, the 
mountainous reL-ion, and the more level country 
west of it. The (ninir r was first s<'t11e<l. and the 
WatauL'.i association, aial the Mpi uiitliof (In- ^tat9 
of Frankland. had their location in it. For a long 
time the country around Na-shville Wtt.s the only 
seillitl dlMrict outside of it. Tlie interveiiin(t 
counti;)- was a wilderness, and emlgranis lu Nash- 
ville usually went down the Tennessee lo the Ohio, 
and tlieoce up the Cumberland lo tbvirdcatingUoo. 
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In both tho districta of the state tli« dominant 
principle WM that of demoerMj. ■trengthened bjr 

frontiiT in<Irpcn<Ifii( c. Tlio ndmis-^ion df Ihcstatr 
was tluTffoie resisttil by the fcikrulisis iu tun- 
grcvs n-s long M prudeoee would justify rcHlstancc: 
and tlie niw state was vtroncly (loinocnitic. All 
liiT olMrtTs \v»TL' (h-mocrats, ami her eltclorul voles 
were ciiHt Tor the regular democratic candidates at 
every election until the disruption of that party in 
18S^. Personal influence waa always the «tn»n«- 
eat point in state (Mjlitic^. William H<il>i-rtM>:i. in 
Weal Tenaeaaue, and John Sevier and William 
BlouDt, In East Tennessee, held a command in<; 
influence in their re-<iM ( live si rtioic;. Alxmt tin 
time of Bluuut'a impeaehmeni liefore the Uuited 
Slates senate (see Impbach vests. I.>. he was 
el«Tle<l to the state «•< n.itc, nnd lliat IkhIv iiiiani 
mously ehnse him a-s ils presiding uiruer. While 
hin own ini|)eachinent was in progrcstt, he was 
himself pii'^idincc over a state impeaehmetit trial. 
IIi>» return to the l*nite<l Staten Miiale was only 
prevented hy his d«nith, in INK) Sevier w.is .state 
governor twelve years, the intemusMOn of two 
years being necessary on account of h\n inrli^bil- 
ity for more than three terms In suc < essi<m. and 
was then a congressman until his death. Before 
the last of these leaders had di«appearcd frum the 
w < iu', all their inlliK iu>' li.ii! In lu eoucenlrnted in 
one man, Andrew JuckMui. Before the war of 
1819 hb personal eharacler for frankness and fear- 
lessness had l>r()u.:!it him many friend". Init pnih 
ably more «'Uemii*s. in the western part of tlie .state. 
Hto military servlre^. and the 8U( »css of Tennes- 
see troops umler his li adiTsliip, made him the uu- 
tocial of the .**late. When he wjw nominated for 
the presidency by the h irislnture in 1824, only 
twenty -five memlx^rs ventured to vote against liim; 
and only three of thc*ic were elected to the next 
Iei:islatur<'. The popular vote for president in the 
state. lb2-MU, will sliow his popularity: 1824, 
Jaekxon 9(^,1«7. Clay 819. Adams S61 ; 1889. Jack- 
son 44.tHK», .\.l:iniv"-J -MO. is:!j, .];M ks..ii -K' TId, 
CIny l.t^Q. Many towns voted uuauimou.sly for 
Jarknon. In one, it is said, a stranger, at the end 
of the eleetion of fiiiind tin- inli:il»itai)fs pur 
suing, with intent to tar and teatlu r tliem, two of 
their number who had voted nfraint^t Jackson, and 
so ilinturlM'*! the unanimity of the town. — The 
stale-rights element, whieh in various southern 
stales iK'canu- a part uf the whig |Hirty (sec that ti- 
tle) about 1633-4, was strongly represented In Ten- 
nessee. In 188S it was strong enough to elect Can- 
non LTovernor. and ten of the thirteen COngre?>««nU'n; 
and in ItfilO the state's eU'ctorul vote* were cast for 
Hugh L. White (nee his name), the representative 
of thi* elemi nt. Vor the next twenty years the 
general rule of Teune».M.-e politics was that there 
waa a strong democratk: majority In Middle Ten- 
n<ssif. from the CumlKTland mountain* to the 
CurolH-rlaiiil riviT. a siijjlit whi^; majority in We.sl 
Tenness»'<._nnil ii ^tmn:; u hi^ majority in l'.:i^t Ten- 
ne««-e. In 1M8» .Iius. K. I'olk ha<l .VI.OMO votes 
for governor, and Cannon .Vi. 114. hui in the next 
two dectkma Polk was beaten by Got. Jooca by 



about the same majority. Until ]b56 the state's- 
electoral Totcs were always east for the whig can- 
didates; anil in 1S44 ( lay reeeived m.O'W vote** 
for president ii» 39,S>17 for Polk, a T«'inies.see can- 
dhhite FVom IMS until 1858. five of the eh>ven 
conpressnien were usually whigs; and from IM.'i.'t 
until IfCM. i*ix of the ten were of that parly. In 
1845 the democrats electc"<l A. V. Brown fjovernor; 
in 1847 he witH )>eateu hy Neil S. Brown, whii:; 
in 1849 N. S. Brown wa.s Ix'atcn by Trouwlale, 
di inoniit. ami in lK.'iI Troustlale was In-aten by 
CimipU'll. whig: all by very small majorities. Iu 
slate elertions. therefore, Tennessee was excced- 
inirly dou^iful. hut the peni-ral majority in the 
legislature must cla>i» it ua a whig state. — On the 
dismlulion of tho whig parly, its whole strength 
in T« niies»ce was turned into the " .\merieau " 
pariy. (S<v those names.) In ISVt. for governor, 
Andrew Johnson, democrat, had 67,496> v<»les to- 
(>.■». for M. P. Gentr>'. •'American"; and the 
latter jmrty carried the legislature. As secesstion 
and war grew more threatening, the feeling and 
vote in £a.>«t and West Tennessee against both l>e- 
came stronger. In 1859 seven of the ten congress- 
men, all from these two s^rtious, were ekricd by 
tlie "Americans"; but the democratic majoritj 
In Middle Tennessee was large enough to give 
Harris Tl..-»:{9 \o!i s in the state, to riD.SfiT for Hol>- 
ert Hatton, " American," and elect him. — Gov. 
Harris waa an active seceasiontat, and to him is 
atfrihutalile the seees.situi of the stale in ISfil At 
the f.rst appearance of troulile he »uuimoaed the 
legislature to meet .Ian. 7. IH61, and consider the 
stale's federal relations. The legisluiure passed a 
hill In call a convention, butut the .same time sub- 
milti d the question to popular vote. At the elec- 
tion, Feb. 9. East Tennessee gave 25,611 nuijority 
against. 31iddle Tennessee 1,882 majority against, 
and West Tennes.si'c 15.118 mujoriiy for. a con- 
vention, and the convention did not meet. The 
first attempt at "coercion" (see SECcasiOR. Til.) 
rcni wi >1 theexcitement. The legislature was f.um- 
moucd to mevl again. April 25, but this time a 
HMne certain, though absurdly illegal, plan was 
followtil. May 1, in .m i ret aeasion, the legislature 
authorize<l the governor to appoint commis}.iom'r» 
to conclude a military teagne with the confederate 
states, and Ihe league wsis ratified hy iMith housi-s. 
May 7. It purported to agr<v, that. " until the 
state iMTomes a nn uHrt of the coufederat y," her 
whole force should be under the omirol of the 
pre^dent of the ronfederale states. • ui>nn the 
sjune ha-is, priiK ijili s niid ftxiting as if said state 
were now and during the iolcr>'al a member of 
the said confederacy." Having thus invited con- 
fetlerate tr<X)j>s into the '•\:\U\ ami nMthori/.t<l the 
governor to levy 5.'"j,0UU state irooj)**, the legisla- 
ture completed the farce by submitting to popular 
vote. June 8. a declaration of indi-jw ndt nee and 
ordinance of secession. It is quite UM.'ie.ss tu argue 
about the right of a slate legislature to make a 
treaty, or the power of a people to vote under 
military domination. It is only remarkable thai 
•0 laife a vote waa cast against MoeMion. la 
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East Tennessee the vote 14,780 for, and 
82.023 ftgHinst; in MitliUc Tennenscc 58.265 for, 
and b.lW against: in West Tennessee 29.127 for, 
and 6.117 against; in the cani|>.s. 2,741 for, and 
none ;iir;iiii^i ; toiiil vote, 104,013 for, and 47;238 
against. seccH^iion. June 24. Gov. Harris, by 
prodamation, declared the state oat of the union. 
The jKipuliir vole "ti .Iiinu 8 Imd also latifled 
tlio coufederutc coiisiiiutiun. In the autumn, 
OoT. Harris was rf-cleclcd by a vote of 09,960 to 
40.467 for AVni. II. Polk; but enrly in IW' ihu 
advuueu of the fe<ieral forces drove hiiu out of 
tbe state capital. — ]^Iarch 6. 1862, the senate con- 
firmed the president's nomination of Andrew Jolm- 
son as military governor of Tennessee. He had 
been a democratic United Stales .senator at the 
time of the .secession; but had treated bis state's 
action witli great contempt, and gone on with his 
oflu i ll wi.ik at Washington. In 18C4 lie made 
an unsuccessful attempt to reorganize tbe state 
government; and an equally unsuocenful attempt 
was made to organize Ea<t Tennessi c itit.i a <rp- 
arate state. In tlie followinsj; year John'^ni was 
aoccessful; the amendment to the state constitu- 
tion. !ilM)!ishing slavery, nnd iIk- i:5rh and 14lh 
araendnienl.-i, were nitilkd ; and the state was 
"restored to her former proper, j>raclieal rela- 
tions to tlte union," by act of July 24, 1866. 
Wm. Q. Brownlow, a radical rt'puhlican, was 
elected govi ruor; the legi.slature« were repuliliean , 
and the electoral vote of the state in 186S was oust 
for Orant by a popuhr vote of 80.688 to 26,189 
fur Si'Vfnoiir. • — The fir-t Ii L'i-latuic. in 1K(5."», 
paitsed au act to regulate the elective franchise, 
restrictinifr it to 1, penons **publfcly linown to 
have entertain! d Mnrfin<litioii:d uninn scntiincntM 
from the outbreak of the n lKliiou to the present 
time"; 8, tliose who had since i:<»me of Age; B. 
p<'r^>nH of proved lnyaliy from oilier sNtcs: 4, 
fe<ieral .soldiers; 5, h)yal men who had in vn unccd 
into tbe confederate armies; and ft, ihtsohs known 
to tbe election jutlges to ' ' have bct>n true friends to 
the government of the United States." It disfran- 
chised e\ nbi Is of hisrher rank for fifteen year;, 
and others for five yciirK, and impoeedonall voters 
the tost oath hi'fore rpfem-d to. In tbe following 
yt ar (lie ti^t o.itli \\ ;is niinle still more viluininous 
and .stringent; it U(»w cuntuiued (MO words, in 
February. 1807, disfranchisement was made a 
penalty for in^urr'cn'onary moreinents within the 
hiate, and m .croes were allowe<l to vote. This 
Iattt*r step was proper under the constitution of 
1884 (tlien in fon e), which irftve the riiriii of siif 
fregv to every freenmn, " w ithout using Ihu word 
"white." DiMirder in tbe western and middle 
sections of the state now became very general. 
(Str Inscukkctio.v, II.; Kr-Ki.t x Ki..vN.) I-aws 
were jkism iI authorizin:: the governor to arm slate 
gtianls (rooetJy drawn from Ea/^i TcuDvasce). and 
to appoint commissioners of registration; and the 
governor inlerprclcd the latter law as giv{n<r to 
these commissioner* the appointment of election 
judges. Feb. 80. 1869. the goTemor proclaimed 
martial Uw in nine counties of Middle and West 



Tennessee. — In the summer of 18^ the domi> 
nanl party split, and Gov. Brownlow retired to 
the United States sonata Of the two candidates 
for the micoesBlon. Bonter declared In favor of tha 

removnlof most of the disfranc liisiment l iw-. and 
received the democratic vote, Wm. B. Stokes, the 
radical candidate, received 65.086 Totes, 6entcr 
120,883; and both branches of the leirislature were 
democratic. Tlic revision of the con><tituiion in 
1870 followed; and until 1880 the democrntic ma- 
jority WiLS very large, e,\(e])t in 1872. In that 
year Andrew Johnson ran as au indeiK*ndf-ni can- 
didate for congressmtw at large; Horace Maynard, 
tbe republican candidate, was elected over his two 
democratic opponents; and the democratic vote in 
the pr«!sidential election was 04.891 to 83,6.'m re 
publican. One district in East Tennemee has stead- 
ily chosen arepabUean congressman; aadhi 18784. 
seven of thct«'n coagrctisnu n were republicans, ow- 
ing to tbe democratic division of 187^ In 1881-3 
there are three npublican eoBgiiimen, two from 
the East Tennessee districts, and one from tbe 
Memphis district. — Since 1874 the debt lias been 
tbe panunount fenture in state politics. Most of it 
wa.s contractctl before tlie reWIlion.lo aid tlate rail- 
roads under internal iniprovemenl laws of lKil-2. 
The total amount in 1870 was |41 ,863,406.69. with 
$20,701,825.76 nominal assets, m^wt of it in rail- 
road bonus paying no interest. Tbo war bad re- 
duced the taxalile pTop«'rty of the state nearly 
one-half; it was very diflicult to collect any taxes; 
tnd one of the fint steps of the new democratic 
government in 1870 was to reduce tavatinn over 
ODo-holf. Thereafter, payments of intcrust wc-ot 
by default, until in 1879 the net stale debt was 
l|;20.22t,300princiivd. and 14,052.717 laps4<l inter 
est. In 1876 an arrangement to fund I lie whuie 
debt it silty cents on the dollar and 0 \>< t cent. 
Interest, commonly called "the O^M} plan, ' was 
nearly agrired upon belwi-en the state and the 

bondholders. Since that time various plans of 
settlement have been proposed, named similarly 
from their perrcntage of total debt and of inter- 
est, and nuiu'ini: fn iu "50-4" to •' lOO-^J"; and a 
small number of voters have even favored total 
repudiation of the railroad debt. In 1880 tbe leg- 
isbtnre pa - ril a "'•it i" Mil for m<'»t of thedel't. 
but it was hubmitU'd to a popular elei-tiou. and rc- 
lected on a very light vote. In 1880 the whole 
election turned on tin' deht question. The repub 
lican convention nominated Alvin Hawkins fur 
governor, and declarefl that all the debt .shuuhi 
l*e paid; that any pro|iosilion from the Ikondbuld- 
ers for its decrease should he thankfully ucceplitl. 
and that the democrats were re;>ponsible for the 
failure of the 60-^ plan in 1876. Tbe greenlisck 
convention nominated R. M. Edwards, and 
dialed all but $2,025,000 of tbe debt. The -Ulr- 
credit" democratic coaveotinn favored prompt 
payment on tbe beet terms tliat credltets would 
accept, and ii'miinaled John W. Wri'.;lU; hut a 
part of the delegates seceded, nooiinaled S. F. 
WUaoB, and called for npodlstkm of the debt. 
The result of the election gave tbe atau he 
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republican governor fiiiici- Sc-uier, by the ff»Uow- 
ing vote: Hawkins. l<».iW}9; Wright. 79.191; 
WlIwMi, .'57.424 ; iitid E.lwardH. 8.641. Tlic 1. fi- 
lature fbosen hinl fifttfii deniotrruls nnd U ii rv 
publicans in the senate, and thirty-seven republic- 
Ans, thirty -six denn»crat», and one gnt- nbacker in 
the bouso; but the nominal repreM>ntatirc!S of l>nth 
partiea were bo divided by the various plans tliai 
any agreement seemed impowible. In April, IS'^I. 
the li^abtvrB at last pained a " 100-8" act, pro 
ll«>icd hf the cmlitors. in:tkiiiL' tlie coupons re 
ccivable for taxes; but in February following the 
afat« miprcRie eourt derMed the law nnconttftii- 
tiuiial, on arciiiHit of it-' coiip<in f<afurr — In nd 
*liiion to John Hi il. Tlios. 11. Beutou, Samuel 
Houston, Andrew .laekson, Amlrew Johnson. 
.Vtnics K. Polk, anil llui;li L. Whit.- f-c flu.M- 
nanii's), the following have been prmuint ni in ^Tatc 
pollti< -. -lolin I). C. Atkins, ooBfederateeonirios- 
nan lti61-5, dcmncmtic congrewiman 1873-^; 
William Blount, territorial governor 1790-96, and 
ilcnuM-miic Unilinl Slates winitor 17ttft-7; Atiron 
V. Brown, democratic coiigrcsaman 188^5, gov- 
ernor 194S-7, and poatmtister general nnder Bn- 
clianim; H. H. Rutlcr, npubliean ("fiL:rc.ssnian 
186S-75; George W. campbell, democrutic con- 
gmiiman 180e-9, United States senator 1911-14 
And lSt.">-I'^, vrcn t:i! y of flic t n- i--(iry umli r Mad 
ison, ami niini-lcr tu Huv>ia lMlN-21; Win. H. 
Campbell, whig eongresfcman 1887-48. governor 
1Kj1-3, and republiean conL'n ssinan in 18«J7; Wni. 
<\ C. ClailM>rne. d<'ni"'< r.iiic congres-man 1707- 
1801, governor of Mi^-i— ii'i>i and Lotii>iana terri- 
tories, and of the Htiite uf LouiHiana; .lohnCiK-ke, 
major general under .Ia<-ksnn in 181^15, and 
democratic conirn -snian lSl{»-'27; Henry ( '.><i|wr. 
democratic L'niu**! States senator l»71-7; David 
Crockett, an eccrntric wliii: ronirrcstiiman 1887-81 
and 1»<:W-,". killed in l>,iMlr at !>. \ar, Tt .va-. in 
1886; John II. Eaton, democratic United States 
senator 1818-89, secretary of war under JaclcMon 
(-•'I' K iTi iiKN (' \iu\K I ), gnvcn or of Kl'irida Ifr 
tury 1m:U-«). jhuI niini-it r t<. Spain ls;5<M0; Enier 
son Etlu rid'.'e, wlu-j and " Ann rican " congress- 
man 1H.T3-7 ami lsi'>!l'<tl, < l» rk of the hoii>i« of 
representatives ISOl-Ii, and llnn afiiT one of the 
Slate republican leaders; ^Iindiih I' (J' ntry, 
whig congreiwmna 1889-48 and 1843-53, and con- 
federate oonerewman 1861-8; Felix Gnindy. dem- 
<KTalif (■> iir.i f^^ni.m 1^11-14, Unili d Statt-s si-n.n- 
tor lN:^>-;js, and attorney general under Van Uu- 
ren, 1888-10; iHham O. narris, demorratie cnn- 
grpntman 1H49-M. irxvi riiMi- iv*(7-«2. and Tnitdl 
SMalCM senator 1877-89; John F. llou><>, Ik-ll elect- 
or In I860, and demoeratte pongnwrnati tH7.V-88; 
Tlowd! K. .I.ii'k>^<ni. dfinornUir I'niti'd Stales wn- 
aior tss] 7; ( .I.ihn*"!!. dt ni«K raiic c^tngrc-s*- 
man and 1 ^-U* 4.'>, and |x>sima<*ter general 

tuider Polk iHI'i-tt; Jame^ C. Jonc*. governor 
I'm ."), and whig I niu-^I Slates Kenator l«51-7; 
David McK. Key, deni«icratic I'nitHl 8».at« s m h- 
ator 187^-7. and ptHtmaiUrr general 1877-80; llor- 
aea Majmard. " American " and republican coo- 
fiMiiMn 1887-4» aiid.1888-79. 8tM« •tlonMjr fMi- 



eral l.i6»-">, minister to Tuiltey 1875-*«). and post- 
master general 1880-81; A. O. P. NIcholBOO, dcai- 

ocnitic rnite<l Stairs w-nator nnd IKitJ-^l 

(see Popi LAU .'vivKiitiiiiNTYi; Riilie Peyton, whig 
con g res s man 1Xi:S-7, .Inhn Hheu. «lem<M-ruticO0lh 
gre«unen 1808-15 and 1817-23; John Sevier, gov* 
ernor of Fmnkland 1784-8. governor of Tennessee 
17T(! mil an. I LSfK-J-O. and congressman IMll 15; 
Frederick P. Stanton, democratic oongreasman 
1845-65, and governor of Kansas as a territory 
Win. B. Sinkr-^, whig congressman 
1859-61, nutjor gcuerul of L'nile<i States volun- 
teers, and republican congr e s s man 1808-71; Al* 
liert O. WatkiiK. whiij rongn s>man 1K41)-5.1. and 
demoei-.itic eongreisHumn 1855-9; W. C. Whil- 
tliorne. dcnvM-ratic con gtM s m an 1871-88; and Fe- 
lix K. Z"Mi< ofTi r, sfatr rMmplrulIrr 1H4.V-9, whig 
ami " Aincrii aii " ( I iiiL'ri-»inan l^.-^J-Sj. hrigatiier 
general in tlie ( i>n federate unny, killed at Mill 
Spring in I'^Vi. — Tlwre is no good history of 
m.Hlern TeunesHis-. Sec authorities under N«niTH 
Cakoi.in A. .lAi k>^>N. Andhevv, and J«)H\son, 
Akokrw; 0 Bancroft's l/iuUd JStaUt, 877 (Wahiu- 
gn assnciatton); 8 Hfldreth's United Btatf». 680 
(Frankland); 2 Pix»rc's Fnl.niJ nmt SlaU ConM- 
tutioiu; 2 Hough's American (Jvntiitutions; Hay- 
wood's nUtUny nf Tenneum (to 1708); Ramses 
Aini<\\* of 7\nn,.t»f (to Ptitnnni's /./rV of 

.III HUB liultfrtmni, and llii*titrn of Muldle Temumme; 
Smith's Historical Vieir of But Tennemn (1848); 
Carpenter's IliMtory of TfuucMfc (1>*54); A. V. 
Mrown s SjHu-hfM; McI.eo<i's ItihtUion in Trnnc*- 
Kt-c (1862); M. rii. rson s P,>litieal IliMtory of the Ss- 
bfUifm, and lIi*tory of the Iteeuiutruetion ; Dribmtu 
Almanac. 1838-82; Onnmittee Report* to the TJm- 
ttemtajj^idaiure, 1875^^0 

AuuuiXDKA Jomtnoif. 

TERM AND TFNniE OF OFFICE. Term 
measures the period for which an othce is con- 
ferred. Tenure marks theconditlons upon which 
the fifllre is held, wln-tlnT for a fl.xc<I or for an in- 
detiuiic time. The tenn of the proKideut and the 
term of the postmasters he appoints are each for 
four years; bnt the tennn* of the former ran bo 
sfviretl only by the judgnieut of the sinale u|K>a 
an imitcachment, while that of the latter exllla 
only during the pleasure of superior oAicers. — 
Offices may be divided into three chwecs. dfO, 
military and nav il. In I he two latter clanes defi- 
nite terms are now rarely IoiukI, though we read» 
that, among the Oreeks, generals sumettraes held 
siipn ine o< inimjind nidy r the term of aclny. and 
Uumau ctinsuls comnuinded armies during their 
short fixed terms of offlee. Military and iWTal 
offlcers. in nnwh rn time";, alni{>st invariably hohl 
their oflice^, if not for ind«-ttniic |H;ri<Mis, at least 
for pi*rio<U determined in reference to ptofanblt 
efllciency of s^Tvire, Yet. soldier* nrc generally 
enlisteil for a dellued term. (As to the tenure of 
military and naval (iflkefS, in the United Slates, see 
PmiMOTiox. Rkxovam thom Oftick.) — rivil 
ofllres may also hedhrided Into three chuises: legis- 
lallTc, judteU sad executive. To property pra> 
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Mat Ibe imporiauit considerations by whicli term 
and tenure should be detenninod in these three 
idaMCS — in thoir whole nmi:<' from llw iin sidcnt 
to the highway HUi vcynr, from Ihe uuliun.il i liicf 
juHtice totheto«'ii jii'^iicc of the pcnoe, fi^'in iii>' 
fedenil s«'nutor Jo ihc- village trustee — would re- 
quire u space far lnyon(l that accorded to this ar- 
ticle. Few subjects within the range <)f political 
R( i<-Ti( I have been eo utterly neglected as that of 
111' pn |>c>r tenure of office, ftnd none requires n 
njorc careful sliidy. It U not |K'rliap> pn>^>il)lo to 
refer to any cbuptvr when: the subjucl is treated 
in even the most general manner. As a natural 
c I m-^i qucncf, we find not only in difTcrcnt states, 
tmt iu the same states at difTerent times, for the 
same offices, terms of diverse lengthw. and tenures 
of niNcellaneoTis variety. The intercsis <if factions 
and the ambition of leadern, rather than sound 
views of public interest, seem to have often de- 
termined both term and tenure. — On the one side, 
intent^e partisnn-s tell u.s that parlies can not Ix; 
saslained without being able to give many places 
to which a long term or a stable tenure would be 
fatal: while, on the other, the most experienced 
atifl I iiouiihiful citizt M-* si^^iirrus that parties may 
trust to sound principles and gtHxl administration; 
repudiating the spoils and office mongerinj? by 
which tluy ^.ly parties are only drliiiuclu-d and 
enfeebled. The reasons ai« olmust obvious why 
the term and tenure most appropriate for one of 
these ihrce classj-s would not l>e wpially apprt)- 
prialc for the others. — 1. far as judicial otlices 
are cnooemed. the most important considcnitions 
have been presented in the article on Jvdiciabt, 
Electitb. And see Rbmovals moM Omcv. 
It may be added. Itowever. that nowhere is well- 
trained experience more valuable tlian upon the 
bench. It not only promotes facility In the doinir 
<)f the lui-iiiic'S of till' ( (iur>, iinii ( leanK s-^ an<l 
consistency in the iulerpretutious of the laws, but 
It develops that judicial frame of mind which is 
unpcrturlN il liy pai'i-.-m i-vcitements, and wincli 
commamls tiic rontideiirc of lili^nts. It can 
hardly be denie<i that the ine.xpcriencx' wliich 
short jtidiciul ierm< have broutrlit uim.u the Ix nrh 
has not only greatly delayed the adiuinistnUion of 
Justi(*e, but iia.s greatly im|)airei l public confidence 
in the courts of every grade. —2. Turning ne.\l to 
the legislative department, we find decisive ri*a.sons 
why the terms of iho^- elecli'd to represent the 
people should not lie long. These othc'crs rcprc- 
■ent interests, opinions and policies which are con- 
stantly cliangin-.:; and. iif every |i!ia-i , Ihcy have 
an equal claim to be repre!>eQted in delmte; and, if 
sound, to be expresned in statutes. Permanency 
of tenure on the part of lei^isjators would ob- 
viously tend to defeat out; of the threat ends of rep- 
resentative government. Yi-t, s,. manifest have 
been the advantages of lh.it wi>.dom and facility 
which Cfmie from experience in legi^Iaiion, and so 
deep has lii>i'n the sense of peril fmm inc«tm|K*lc>nt 
legislators, that a great portion of these officers— 
notably senaumi. both state and federal — have 
been allowed to bold their places for terms during 



I which great changes of interests and opinions han 
taken place. And so strong has public opinion 

' been in this direct ion of late that in many of the 
states, tlie terms of judLres, senator>, uui} or-, and 
school ofllcers, as well as of variou.s otiier ofHt inN. 
have hccn considcnibly extended within tlie last 
few years, |M-rha]Ks nearly d«nible<l since Ihe re- 
action has bwome vigorous against the spoils sys- 
tem theory of rotation in office. Bieimial session<> 
of the legisliiture in more tlum hnlf the states an* 
due to the same cause. — De.spite tliese chanL'i'*. 
the vast volumes of crude statutes— more than a 
thousand pages a year in a single state— have pro- 
claitned the incomj)etency of the law makerat 
causing needless liligiition, and making justice re* 
mote and uncertain. It will be in vain that a 
remedy will 1h> soufrht in limiting Iciiislativc |>ower 
by constitutional Hmeiuliueuts. As the statutes- 

iK-come mure intricate and offlcbd functions more 

complicated, with our growing weahh and iK>pu- 
lation, there will more and more bit a neetl of 
lamer otlicial experience and larger otHcial terms 
— to be held under a sterner responsibility — for 
the supreme work of legislation. Some plan may 
jwrliaps ])<• (1. vised for securing more e.\j»erienco 
I in state legislatures, by clatisifying members, while 
I increasing their terms of office, after the analncy 
of the nalioiial senate. — But in the lc!:islati\i <le 
partment lliere are inferior officers, not eliflwi by 
the people-~lhe clerks and other subonlinatea of 
COQgress, state leirislatures and municipal councils 
— who arc in no .sense reprcsciitaiive. but are sim- 
ply ministerial officers. Ne.xt to tidelity and tiat- 
uiid capacity, the highest qualification fur tbe^e 
places is experience, invaluable experience, in the 
discharge of their duties. Tlii-se iluties have no 
honest relation to party politics, or to majorities 
in leiiistatures. but are the same at all times and 
under whatever dominant party. The ofiice of 
I speaker is, within certain limits, an obvious ex- 
I oeption. But the less be is a partUan the more 
tit he is for his dmie^ The coosttttltltm of tlW' 
United bluies. like that of On?at Britain, confers 
the i>ower of selecting and removing these sub- 
nrditiales \i]x»n the kirislative chamlxTs. ^^ithout 
restriction jus to term or tenure. 8o it is uKo in 
j the state legislatures. Who will deny that ecaa- 
I omy, efficiency, purity and dignity, in legishition. 
alike demand that those officials should hold their 
places so Ion:; as they filly |>erform their duties, 
and that they should be made to fed it to be a 
I disgrace to allow thai itirformancc to be influenced 
by partisan coiisideialioii-.".' — Hefore Ihe Briti-h 
s]>uil.ri system was suppri^si-d by I he rcfonnH nwie 
within this generation, there had been as demoral- 

Iziiiir I iintests in thr- Jiriiish pjirliaiiietit. over Ihe 
appointment and n inoval of such sul»onlinutes, as 
[ have ever disgraced our congress or state legis- 
latures Now. holdini; during ij»>imI liebnx ior and 
ctllt iency. the seU<-tion of thest- olIlciaN in Grrat 
Britain is by meilnsls with which no {sirty intcff^ 
feres ; and the discharge of iheir functions is 
treated as having no political significance, fti^ 
liameDt has now more time for its great work»aBd 
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ill dignity is no longer impaired by igBOminioiis 
conteHU about clerlubips and doorkeepers. Tlie 
most perfect reprcHcntation, which in theory is 

sought, would 1)6 attaineii by the shortest prncti 
cable terms of office. Term* of six years for fed- 
eral senatorp. of two, three and four yean for 

State wiiiilors, (if t\v(i anil thric yc;ir>> for itmv- 
emors, mayors and various other othccn — a» they 
now exist— can not be justified on the mere theory 
of representation. ThU llicory is based on the 
right of tile people at uH times to have their in- 
terests and opinions reflected In the halls of legis- 
lation. But terms, even if for only n single year — 
theshortoit we recoguize — violate that theory. For 
the ofbdOBM of pnrtka and individuals do uol 
make an annual revolution, but often more fre- 
quently. When Rhode Island, fpllowing the ex- 
ample of Grecian republicR. Hxod the ternw of her 
representatives at six months, and Connecticut 
added to tho«e shoit terms semi-aanoal sessions of 
hrr lixivlnture, each at a difTerent place, for tlio 
more couveuieut and exact represenUllon of the 
people; and when the fnctiotw spoils system spirit 
<if K!i)n iii ,' :m(! ntluT niedicval n piiblio>^ reduced 
ollk ial terms, first to then to four. antlliniUly 
to two months, they obviously enforci-d a term 
tending to a more exact representation than any 
now provided for in tlie I'nitttl Stales. — Our 
longer terms for suc h otliees are ju.stillable only on 
the assumption, which they proclaim, that the ex- 
perience secured by longer public service Is more 
valuable than any idcil cMu tnt ss in n pi i -cnta- 
lion. Thin is an impurlaut truth, as bearing upon 
the proper term of mere ministerial and exeaitive 
sulxirilinalrs. Ir ;i truili \v!ii« li si'iiat'Ts will do 
well if they do uol lunger forget, when they stand 
np in their places, (n the fifth or sixth year of their 
ti rms — perbH|>s Ioii'.r after tlie majority in the 
.lie and legislature which they prelt-nd to repre- 
Kent has been change«i since their election — and. in 
the name of justice and sound policy, «lemand ro- 
tation, removals and Kliorl terms on tlie part of 
their <»wn subordinates, who repri's« nt iiolliiiig 
but the uncliangtng need of having the con»uwt 
volimte of public work well done, and done In the 
same vMiy y> u .ifirr year. whiduAer {Mirty is in 
|iower, and whatever policy prevails. — 8. The 
executive department is affected by more compli- 
cated r< :is.ni- 'I'll ii|ipri)vr or di'-approve ie:;i-la- 
live ena« lment.s is the highest funetiou of govern 
orM and presideniK. To that extent they are Ifrth 
leiriHialive and repn m ntative oflleers. N<-xt in 
iiii|Mtriaiicr i» ilie diii\ of those otlicers to carry 
iuro II. lion, in the conduct of executive atTairs, 
llie principles and policy which the pi-ople ap- 
pri>ved in their election. This, to«». is iu a seiwc 
a repres«'ntuiive fuiietion. M u( li the same n-Jiwms, 
therefore, wliich rtijuire the terms of Iqpslative 
oflfeers to be short, apply also to pn-sldents ami 
governors; ami, in a liiiiiivii ilejin , ih. v apply to 
mayors also. In fixing the term uf the pre»iidcnt at 
four yeani, under our eonsthutlnn, considerations 
drawn fron> n pn-v. ntntive fimr tioti ]il,iinly 
prevailed— must wu uui Mty unwisely prevailed!* 
176 VOL. ui. — 57 



— to the extent that ii made his term shorter than 
that of a senator. — The constituiiou Jijcul the term 
of no offiter in the extentire dt parlntent ejrept that of 
till prrKiifJt nt and riec-pi tmh nt. It crenteil no de- 
imrtinenl; yet says " the president may require 
the opinion in writing of the |irincipa1 officer In 
each of the executive departmenis upon any sub- 
ject relating to the duties of their re»pe<'livc 
offices.'* Upon this narrow basis, and the prece- 
dents of the Brilisli cabinet, oiir cabinet l>een 
reare<l; and while each of them are equally uureo- 
oL'ni/.ed in the constitution and bws (and with us 
the <luty and rcsjMtnsibility are upon the president 
alone), the cabinet ha>s been, in prac tice, in hotb 
countries, the great central council for advice in re- 
gard to all executive action. It is clear, therefore, 
that the heads of departments, who are to advise 
him as to his rrravesi dulie*, nee d to have fnitli iu 
the principles and policy which the president is 
boand to enforce; and for that rnison thefar tenure 
of tdlice '■houl'l (1( pi nil niaiiil} ujion hiin. There 

j may also be a few other executive olUeenj — foreign 
alnislefs seat on special mlsHlona involving na- 

} lional policy would be exami)les — whose jM culiar 
t)incs.s will depend uixm their i^liariuj; tiie views 
of ad minis! ration, and in all such cases there 
should clearly l>e a tenure in the discretion of the 
president. — When we go below such otlicers. \\e 
come upon those who not only. u|ion the theory 
of the constitution and the laws, but from tho 
very necessities of government, are rc(|ulred to 
obey legal instruc tions from those alK>ve them to 
whom they are directly rcH|M>usiblu. Each head 
of a department is clothed by law with the author- 
ity and duty of directing the olVu ial ac lion. sub- 
ject to the constitutional |)uwer uf the president, 
of all the suuordlnates of that department. Among 
all the eiuhly or mi>re (hi>u»^!inds of snhnniinates 
standing in gradi*d ranks, from the department 
secretaries down past great colktrtors and pfist- 
masters to the customs service iiisiM-ciors, the 
lvec]M-rM of liglil bouse s ;ind of siirnal and life-sav- 
ing slations, i|p •« js u> i <-ii. v, hi i niing to 
the laws or sound |><>]i( y. lui!> any right of advioo 
as to the policy or |iritiei|ilesnf an administration; 
not one for whom obedience to lepd insinuiious 
is not a plain duly; nut one whotte political opin- 
ions are material for good adminlslration; hardly 
one wliosi- active participation in partisui politics 
is not a pulilic detriment, tending to neglect of 
public business and tlie oppression of tlie citizen. 
The duties of these ofHccrs are in no ri*.c n-prc- 
K'Utalive. They are not called upon to act ujm)u 
any ]>olitieal theory. They perform ncj ditlicH 
that dc|H nd u|^H>n the triumph of iMilitical opin- 
ionsor the suc-cewof any |Mirty. Whichever party 
comes into |>ower. whatever party they Ixlong to, 
their duticM are the same. Tiiey have no right to 
n'enrd ihe t>oliUcal or religious opinions of any 
( iii/- ri ill their official action, or need to know 
them. They do not, like legislators, or town and 
village officials, meet to consider changing inter- 
cf- and tbictTiaiini: politic-, luii, month after 

I mouth and year after year, they do, or tlicy 
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should, stcjuiil}' dt'vote tlum-<lves to the same 
braucU of Uiat vast, uoduuigiag public busioew 
wltidi, from the soMller oAcen to the grMiter, 
moves on, like l>rookx ;irul riven, in an unhrokcn 
onkr nnd everlu»ling c-oiitiaulty. Unjustiflubic m 
political indifferenco is in the ctttEen, the lue of 
oftl( i:il iiutliority and influem c toriwrcr tliciiclioii 
of the private citizen is not less indi-fmsilile. We 
limy nut, as was found ncccMery in En>;lund, for n 
hutuin-d yeurs, disfninchi.se thow ofticialo, but we 
shouhl clearly sec, and .should make tbem feet, that 
ihey not only nw<l not, hut .«houl<l not, as officials, 
ioterfere with party politics or regard poUUcal 
opinions as qualifications for their dmtes. — Be- 
fore considcrini; what 8lionM he the terra and 
tenure of Uiiit vast body of federal official« — re- 
ferred to In the national oonstitution as "inferior 
oflicers." ami to which a vastly larger nutnhcr of 
state and niunicipal olUciaU liolding like a-lutions 
should 1)0 added in our reflections — it will betreil 
to n«>ti( I' some ohjeetions which stand iti the way 
of trciiiiig the sul>jvct upon its own nv lits. It 
Is declared that any term and tenure which pre- 
vents these olHccrs l)einp removed and their »uc- 
ceasorn appointed at the pleasure of tlie majority, 
disastrously restricts the freedom aud etTe«-tive- 
neas of party action, and also deprives them of 
essential representation in the official life of tiie 
'country. — Tlie aii-wcr is not difllcult. Under 
our institutions, parlies are inevitable and salu- 
tary. Hieiri^reet functions are to arouse, embody, 
^ustain and enrry forwnni a sntind pulilir ni>iiiion 
xintil it finds tit expression in .statutes aud execu- 
tive action. Under tlu-.se inHtitiitions the federal 
and slate 1e<ris!ators, and all who iroveni in niu 
nicipoJities aud town.s, are selet lid hy the vote of 

iheimjorHy, which, in iisi it, hut too p nendly 
expresses the mere will of the doniiuunt {mrty. 
In the selection of mayoni, povcmors and prcsl- 
denlH, that jmrty majority is siiil more potential. 
Tbc^e two classes of officers, the one wielding all 
leielalative authority, and the other all executive 
autliority, in their united action evert all tliciM>w 
cr which our institutions give, ur a free people 
can safely confer, for the representation and en- 
fon-i im nt »if tle ir u ill. All of these oHic-eis may 
he. an<l in our pra< lifi- they g»'niTally are, within 
their res|)ective spheres, the inisicd favorites of 
tin- dominant party, houml in the doul>le allegiance 
of gratitude and dejH-ndence. Through these two 
ciu«(.>«s of officers the adherents of the dominant 
party practically make, enforce and repeal lawH 
nnd ordinances at pleasure, instruct and rcpiire 
ol'< diiii< e fioinall who hold sulK>rdinale ]>ositions 
under them, enforce all principles and guide all 
policy In obedicmoe to which the vast affairs of 
the nation, from tie' li_dit hou>-i s and tlie .siijiial 
slatioos to foreign cmhusKiej^, and tbe great dc- 
puments. are conducted. Is not this enoofhr 
Have w.' i \ i r -ulTi-ri-d lM <-aii'i«' pn-'ifs have neeiletl 
oppurtunuic-j or indm m <• jrn riter iban these? Is 
not here a sphere hroud ami grand enough, a 
l»owpr and opportunity da/./line enotieh, to in 
^•<pire the patriotism aud reward tbe zeal of any 



1 i»arty and of ihr noblest man who ever led any 
I party in e great nation? Unless, therefore, it is 
chdmed that • itarty. which can not gdn or retahi 
I power by adhering to the r^pirit of tln i onsliiutinn 
and toctMnmon honesty and justice, may strength- 
en Itself by uring pablfe anthority to debnodi and 
eoerce tlie people — unless it can he shown fhsl 
the term an<i tenure of " inferior ollicera " shoukl, 
in the merely 8elfl»*h interests of pnrilcs, be made 
brief and pnx-arious, m) that patmnni^ and the 
appointing power may Ik? conveniently prostituted 
as merchandise in the shambles of parti-san poli- 
tics — we may confidently dechire that term and 
tenure alike of "inferior offleers" should liede- 
teniiined <jui!e irrc.sp»rlive of mere party consid- 
erations. — But let us not imagine, because tbrM 
inferior oflicers are not representative and are not 
iriven laru^e diserrtioTiary jmwcr. that their term, 
I tenure or relations are not very inijKirtant. Tbe 
facta are quite otherwise. The creation of a term 
I of four year* for al>out 8.500 of t!i<-~c ofTh esito 
the history of which we »^hail reft ri, ami tin- sul>- 
jection of nearly all of th< in to a tenurr of favor 
ilisra and partisan.ship, witliin thf last forty live 
years, contrary to the spiiit of the coasiiiulion 

(and to the practice of the early stalesmea, while 
working a disastrous revolutirm In the mensnie of 
filling the executive departments, have also exert- 
ed a (h-mondi/iii;; inthn iiee upon parlies and up- 
on all ollicial aud iMlilical life. It was the short 
terms and tbe precarious tenure thin created 
which made it posKjhle for cre:it parties to levy 
the exi)ense8 of their caniiiaigus, under the name 
of assessments, upon the humbler officials In the 
exectilivf* servire. and to comi^'l them to do the 
most hervile woik. It was tie'sc iiolitiral as8t^ 
ments which President Grant projuhited b)' ex- 
ecutive order; w hich President Hayes d<H lnr«-<l to 
be eillicr *' a pn,>ss injustice to the offieen* or an 
indin i t rnh1)ery of the public tn*a.sury *"; whi< h 
President Qarficld declared to be " shatuef ul." and 
" the source of an electioneering fund which In 
many cases never gets li. \<iiid the p<^-kiis of llic 
shyster and the mere camp followers of the psr- 
ty." It has been these precarious tenures and 
the habit of n iiKnini^ worthy ofHeiaH to tr i!;-' 
places for chuuur(.>us favorites and beuclinKU, 
which developed the disgraceful acts of patton- 
age monirerin^ and office bn)kenipc, by reason of 
which oftlce seeking iKts be^ n made a f>ort of hus- 
ine^s, and vast numlH i-s of suiM'rnumcniries ha^ e 
been fois^-d upon the public Si-rvice. It cau-vd 
President Qarflcld to diilare "one third of tbe 
workinsj hours of senators and n presentatives to 
be hardly sufficient to meet the demands in refer- 
ence to the appointOHmts to office,** and that 
" wiih a judii io'is v\-.t< iu of eivil a«*rvice, \itf 
businiTss of tbe deiKirtmeolM could be better done 
at ahnost one-half the cost. ** In the debaM prp- 
redin::: the |ia-sa'.re of the ( ivil -< rviee n form I'ill 
I (<>f .Ian. 16. IbSy,) for tbe suppn-SKion of fwA 
I al)UM>«. Senator Dawes, of one party, dedaitd 
that tin- 1 xisiinir Kystem of offlee pctlin:: "d^strojPS 
I tbe cuu^ei>»uuia's indepeudeuco and makes hha 
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« sIavc," and Senator Pendleton, of th« other par- 
ty, »aid. " It hm» dvlmucbctl public morality and 
made Ouiteau ixtHsible. It drives (senators and 
reprwientativ«« into ticirlect of their c hief duly of 
kgiaUUtoo, and u(tvu iiuke« the support of on ad- 
nlnlflCnrtkm eondilkmal upon obtaining offlc« for 
IWends." — At the time of tlie fnrin.itifii of the 
federal coDBtitutiou no Uumau forccuat could liuvu 
taken the neaaure of mdi evfla In our daj. The 
few offl( i:iIs and the simple adniinist nilioii of the 
tir»l d»-<ade8 hardly gave a liiiii of the varie<l 
CompUCBllon and Uie va^t ofTUial force Wf tiow 
havc. Then* was ^2,(KH).(HK) of revenue thr lir^t 
year, umli r the con><tilution, )(puii«-t more than 
^|t300.0(M).iM)0 la.sl year. Kvrn us l.iic its the ad- 
ministration of John Qiuncy Adams, the revenue 
yraa not one-fourth aa much altognlhcr ax the sur- 
plus(^« now anDuaily applitil to the rtiluetion of 
the uatUioal debt. The number of ofllc-era at the 
two periods is In abotit the same ratio. It la 
hence no niatli rfor snqirist^ tliat no adequate pro ] 
visions are found iu the cou)>lituiion concerning i 
the tcmtra of " inferior offlcere " in the encntive 
8er%'iee. Tlie fx i asion for .surprise in in llie fact ' 
tliat witli clearer iighl-s, the later ;;encration.s have 
crettted terms and a tenure which have ^'really 
ajrfrrnvat* <1 the ronsi-qucnces of the deft < i.f tin 
original eonsfitution. — It i.^ by no mea^l^ an t asy 
nuittcr to decide with |>rcvihi(>n what would Im- 
the aoHt useful tenure in the several parts of the 
executive service. Many conMderations must lie 
enttmatcd, and a broad field of facts niust l)e kept 
hi view. We have only to coouider the great va- 
riety of officials to sec, that, to moat of all the 
p« nrnil nil. s we may lay down tin-re must be 
home cxceplions. The ulUcers in the Htalc depart- 
ment, fur example, range from the aecretaiy and | 
the nml>a>>«t<lors to tin' r onsular j-lcrks and the 
copyistt. The depju tujeut of the treasury has at 
Washington about 8.U00 ■ohonlinates; tu which '< 
must he ailded more than two hundred eolliTlors I 
of iulernal and < u>ton»» n'venue, the («ur\eyor«, 
the naval olIlc< r-^. the ollkers of the miut.s — and 
all their BulN)rtlin8tc»-mie light houhe, the life 
aaving. the lii>K|>itnl and the revenue marine serv- | 
ices, and many more isolat«-«] ctflli-ials. In tin 
department of the interior there are the pension I 
and patent office service, the land office, the Indl- | 
an fervire, the bureaus of e.lui atioii aixl airricull 
ure, and various other otUcers. 'Vhe war and 
navy departments have dvit aubordioales of many 
grades, widely s. p.Mniiod. Mon- than 42,O0OpuHt- 
masters, with all tlu-ir subordinuti?*. and varioua i 
Others, with peculiar dutit>!«, of which the railroiul | 
and steamboat mail service and the romplicaieti 
mail contract system are examplo. arc under the 
postniaster general. The deparin»enl of justice, 
with iu dJatrtctattomeya. marshals and electionsu- 
pervlmrs and their •nboidiaales, the officers of the 
|)iH(rii t of ( '•ilumUa and of the te rritories, are 
aiko to bu added, before we get a general view of i 
the vaat numheraad variety of the offidah under | 
the executive. — The aulhfirity to h|. point the 
higher utttccrs, subjuvt to couhimatiou by the sea- 1 



ate, is given by the conalftatiaB to die prwHiMit, 

with the power, a.^ we have seen, in congress to 
vest the appointment of inferior officers In heads 
of departments. lieyond declaring that all civil 
officer* shall be removed on impeachment and 
eonvtetion of treason, bribery and oChar high 
crimes and misdemeanors, the constitution loavei 
tiio stupendous power of removal to mere im- 
pifcatlon. It has, however, been anthorhaUvely 
dccidcil. and the constant practice has l>een (sj»ve 
as qualitied of late by the tenure of office acts), 
that the i>ower of removal behwgs to the pnel* 
dent an an incident to the power of appointment. 
TUe evustilufioii pr<)ridf4> ho ttrm, and. otherwise 
than by implication, no tenuix- for any one of 
these inferior officens. And prior to a law of 
1820, to which further n-ferenco will be made, 
no term or tenure was provided by law for any of 
them, with tiie single and peculiar exception of 
tnanhals. The tenure of usage had been that of 
coml)ineil efficiency and gixwl behavior. (See 
HiiMUVALa PROM OmCK, CONrnUIATIOK BT TUK 

Bkhatk.) It was left for tho poUtlclana of later 

day.s to discover and toteadi. that, to s4 1( ct ])ublic 
servants for tiieir mi>rits,and to retain them becauae 
they continued meritorious, are " un-American." 

That leaellitlLr li.is Iteell tlie cause of n iv riiicious 
practice in it.s spirit. — \a \ us jjlance at tlu-caus*^ 
and progrexi of tiiis great change as Inuring upon 
terms and tenure of office. Aaron Burr ettrly laid 
the foundations of the spoils ayiilem ; and, with 
the aid of Van Buren, his mmt apt and di.Min- 
guisbed dwciple, that system had been made po- 
tential in New York, several yi !in« previous to 
1H20. It re<juirei! -Ij.irt terms, and i>arlisaii testa 
for office. It dcmaiulcd a tenure at the pleasure 
of the official superior, and required that superior 
to lie a partisim leader 1( mad*- jMilitical o|iinion8 
a ground of api>ointnient.s and removals, and en- 
foriHHl ser^'ile olM'dience to chieftains on the part of 
all officials. Before Gov. Clinton, of New 

York, complained, iu a me.saage, "of an orguii- 
ized and disciplined corps of federal officials in* 
terfering In slate elections." Tammaa/ Uall waa 
then brooming a political power. New York poB- 
lic* had already In.'come so notorioii-ly uns< ru- 
puious as to attract almost as much attention as 
during the present decade. Jackson, oontrivlng 
how to n :u h the presiih nli.il ( hair, and alTecting 
tlie cbarucler of a non-partibiui, said to a New 
Yorker. **I am no polittefaui. but if I wcrea |iolt> 
tician. I wouhl In.* a New York politician. Van 
Bureu .so<jn made him one. — The spoils system 
spirit, thus early redumi to practice in New York, 
w as Ix inir slowly dcvelopwl in Other p4irts of the 
Union. The cnt-d of the spnll«»men ba<i not been 
avowed, hut the men who wen; first to proclaim 
it were kadbig politicians before 1880. In that 
year, William H. Crawford, secretary of the treas- 
ury, wiwa presidential cunilidate, and Van Buren. 
who was to come into tlie senate in 1821— even 
then an aspirant for the pre s idency— was Craw- 
f l'-. -upporti r. They were tin-urpni^sed for 
llMUr skillful use of putraaage. Both were able to 
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Bcc that if tlietenn.H of the inft tior (ifflft-rs wcro re- 
duced to four years, Uiero wuulil be moru patroo- 
•ge to dbpom of. find an ensier Introduction of 
the New Yi>ik syKlcin. — On April CO, isji). nlmiit 
thirty days bcfori: the aUjourumeiu of cougrt-ss, a 
bni, dmwn by Mr. Crawford, wm reported in the 
«on!itc, whicli created a term of f'uir years for 
district attorneys, coUcclon*, uaval ullieers, navy 
agents, aurveyors of customa, imymn-sters, and for 
seventi other less important officers. Mr. Adams 
says tlie t>l)ject of tl»e law was to gain support for 
Cmwford for the presidency. The oflicera thus 
subjected to tlie new term are said to have become 
" nrdent Crawfordltes." This was tlie first fixed 
term for any sucli onice. Th»' bill further declared 
that the holdings of all such officers whose com- 
miMions were dated 6opt. 80, 1914, shonM expire 
on llic day and month of ihf ir d.it*' m \1 :iflcr 
!:>epl. dO, 18^. Tliu uxpirutioii of otlur lioldiiigs 
was fixed for a year later. The bill was thus re- 

(r/xtrfir<\ unit it mifte the ti rmx tjpirr "» the rrr of 
the prctuUtHtial ihi'tion. Tliere was to he a prcvi 
dcntbd election in 1824. when Crawford mul .lack- 
son were to l>c Icadio"; eandidjjlt-!*. How largely 
and promptly tliis c-lian;;e would add to the pat> 
ronage of tli<' treasury, where 3Ir. Crawford pre- 
sided, need not bo pointed ouU — But these were 
liardly the most ominous provisions of the bill ; 
for, taking the side of tli*- partisiin spoilsmtii, 
against the approved doctrines of 3Iadi!ion, aud 
the practice of every president, it dechired that 
thcjse officers "*1k>1I hv rcinov iMr ;ii pl>-;i-;ure." 
ii&m was rotation le|;alizetl tor the stikc of rota- 
tion. Here was tho first demand of aurrender ever 
made upon tlie getiend <;ovcrnnu iit in the spirit 
of the New York spoils system. Hen- was prac- 
tically a revolution ii) tlie term and lenun-nf offlcc; 
an cmpliati<: degradation of the standard accord- 
iujj Ii> «Iii< Ii the fate of every one of llu-e olliecrs 
wa-* '1 1 ' 'li h rmiufd. Without (ii'batc. in .silence, 
suddenly, almost sluulihily, this disastrous bill 
was canled throujrb both houses. Mr. Adsmn, 
then SOCrclaiy of state, savs I\e.sident -M.niriK 
signed the bill without perceiving ilJi true ehar- 
nrter. The avowed reason, or rather the apology, 
for tin- new ji 'lii y. w m that it wmild n-niove un- 
worthy oUicials; ilie siteciousuess of which apiioirs 
in the facts that the tenures of all In office, worthy 
and unworthy alike w.n' witliout inquirv, severed 
absolutely; and nnihinir iniUillicial pleasure wa-t to 
prot(«t the most nu-ritorious in the future. There 
was no s||ou in;r of delinquencies; no charge that 
tile pre^id' ni cuuld not or would not remove un 
worthy I tliciais, not a won I of discus-inn. not a 
rn'ord of volt* s. on this revolutionary bill ! — But 
there were statesmen who foresaw the dfwwtrous 
consul pieiices. Oti Niiv. 2<>. >Ir JetTer-')n, 

in a letter to ^ladUHtD, naid of the law that "it 
rnpfl the conMtittitional and Nihitnry functions of 

the Jtre^-ideljl , jilld illt ri n I \ire-. :\ prili( i|ile of in 

trigue aud corruption which will Mn>n leaven the 
msM*. not only of senators, but of oitiaens. * * 

It will k' l-p in constant '-\c i!i inenf all ilie hiinirry 
cormoruulM for otUcc, render them, a*> well tu Ihuse 



in place, sycophants to their senators. * * 
Biaka of tbem, what all executive directories bo- 
come, mere sinks of corruption and faction. It 

must have lK>en one of the midnighl^gnaturrs of 
the president, when he had no litne to coo^der or 
even to read the law.** Madtsmt replied In the 

same spirit When Mr. Calhoun, then s<cretnr)' 
of war, heard of the sudden pa-ssage of the bill, 
he declared it '"one of the moKt dangerous ever 
pas.sed, and that it would work n revolution." 
The dantrerous consequences of the new p>licy 
Ixigan very s'>oii to apjH-ar. Five yejurs after the 
passage of the act of 1890, an able oommittce of 
the senate, with Ifocon at the head — ^who- 
never aided a relative or henchman to an offlce — 
made an earnest report in favor of its repeal. But 
the spoils S3r8tem had secretly made progTVM. 
Vain, indeed, was it to nttenipt to repeal a l iw 
which had already l>ecome a bulwark of the new 
system, in the spirit of whldi Jackaon, the mill- 
tary hero of the day, and Van Burcn, the p.irtiMn 
ciiiefiain of New York and the gn-atol l»«rty 
manipulator of his time, were workini; toirether 
for the presidency. — S) rapidly did the spirit of 
revolution advance, that Jackson's t]r>t message 
der'iared "rotation a leading princifde in the re- 
publican creed." Ignoring the true nUe that eveiy 
man's claim upon office is In proportion to his fit- 
ness to 111! il, the .suTue messitge pnH-lainietl the 
communistic doctrine that every man has an equai 
right to office: which, by his removals and appoint- 
mi nts. %v.iH inlcr|)reted to mean, in practice, thai 
no man but a partisan ser^'ilc to himself huil any 
such right which a president was bound to n^pect 
Three yeai^s later, in 1832, f^enafor ,Mai i y in the 
.seuiile of the L uittd Slates, e.\p<iunde<l tlie .spirit 
of the new four years term ^•>*>\\> system in thc-se 
memorable words: " When they [New York jioli- 
ticiaus] are cont«'iidlng for victory, they av«iw the 
intention «if enjoyin;; the fruits of it. If llu y arc 
defeated, they expect to retire from office. If 
ihcy are successful, they claim, xm a matter of 

lii'hi. the ad vanlap s of siick s>. They s< |. notli 

ing wrong in the rule ih^t to the victor U-lung 
the spoils of the enemy." The new system wss, 

therefore, simply tin-;: no term for nn-re thOO 
four years; the teuure, removaUs at pleasOR; 
office and salaries the spoils of party warfaie: 
rotation in order to give oflU es to as many s. rvile- 
partisans as i*>s-,ihli ; appoinimeuts and removals 
for polilical re!i.sr)n; the duty of the Official tO be 
an obedient worker for his party and a wrvlle 
vas}»al of its managers. (For the pnu-tind effect* 
of this revolution se<- Sroii.s Svst>j« and lb: 
MOVALS PBOX Uffk f:.)— The attempt made in 
the senate in 1688 to repeal the hiw of 1890 was- 
renewed in thai hodyiu 1835. r)i-spite the\vei;.'!it 
of .lackson's administration against it, UierffMul 
ing net passed the senate by a vote of 81 to 19; 

I V, r;, (listillguisbed name in the .senate- Renten, 
Webster, Clay, Callioun, Kwing, ^ulhani ao«l 
White, amonfr them, except Bucbaiiaii, of PHUMfl- 
vaiua, an< I Wnirht, of New York, those statettben. 
iui of lute, being pa'-euiiuently the 
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-" spoUg system " states— being recorded in favor of 
the repeal. The acnate had not at that time come 

vrry much under thevlckHia Influeiirt' of ]>:itn>n 
age, or of the feudal code called " ihc cuurtcsy." 
which have In late years )ieen ao dtsastroosly po- 

Irntiiil ill tlirit h,<Ay There had Iwcn fi-w ciffi« i r« 
tocuntirm. lu lln' drlmte ui>on ihu r< |K aliiiu' jh-i. 
though several senatoiN lK»l<lly :ivi>\v<-<l il,r hiir- 
harouHcmHl of Marcy. Wt-bsttTfiaiil ihtu-vilelTccls 
of the Inw of 1><20 vastly pn'<lominntc<l, and that 
hr was forstayin}? the plague. Mr. C lay declarctl 
" the tc'Ddcncy had been to revive the dark ages 
of fetidntinn.'* Mr. Calhottii Mated, that "the law 
had tau<;ht ofHei ra that tho moat rerlain t<>m\ t<> 
honor and fortune la tovllity atid flaitcrv." Mr. 
Southard declarpd that "it had tended to make 
(>t!i( f hiililcrs M Tvilc su|)p)!ants, destitute of iii<le 
pendence of charutter and mauly feeling." — The 
partinan power which the four-years term had thus 
fudilinly and vastly im ro.isctl, niflcd by the pren- 
tigt! of .hkcksou H adiiiiiii^ttaiioii. and thu foiccs 
marshaled for Van Buren's eleetiou to the presi- 
dency llie next year, dcfeateil the repealing act. 
The vietory of the spoiNuien increased tho pres- 
sure and Kirength in favor of extending nhort 
ternui, wliick Uie partisan leaders demanded. They 
next laid siege to the poHtofllce department. The 
jMiMal ailmitiistralion, whii li, \\lii n Wa^liington 
bcciunc president, nHpiired only seventy-live ihjsI- 
maslem. at the op^-ning of Jackson's tnt term 
required altout ci^Oit lli nisand. Prartically, the 
tenure of poittnia^iers had been during good be- 
havior and cillciency. and there waa no term lixed 
hy law. The manairenient of the |)<»stal servire 
had been ujmju huNiue^x principles, tlie postmaster 
K' li' ral appointing and removing |H>sima>-ier>i 
There was no giKMl muton for a nulical change in 
that regard. Under such princlplen, Mr. Melx an. 
as IM)«tmaKler genend umh r John (.iuinry ,\(lams. 
had, with great saiii«faciion to tlie people, man- 
aged our postal affairs. TTc was not wflling to 
«'nf<'n (• ilir new " ~|>i>iN vy»!i ru " in his otHi c; am! 
for that reason JaekMin ha^telled to n*U)Ovc liim 
to the miprrme court bench, and to pnt a more 
compliant iiml nm^t im tficii nt nlllci r iu lii< j'laoe 
ItwaN Very natural thai the attempt hhouUl he 
made to extend tho four-yean-lerm theory to the 
postofflre. Every partisan manipulator wishin^r 
more oQlccs for hriln s. every pi>litirian di -irini; 
to he a postman 1 1 r, and every eoiigressmaii seek 
log patronage, tuid an interrst in favoring it. It 
would strenirthcn the fmir ye.trs term policy in the 
wnate if a hill for enforcing it should contain pro- 
vinionA for inrreusiug tlie patronage of senators 
by retiuirini; {xtstmnsters to be conflrmcfl by tiint 
hody. AceonliML'Iy. in IKW — the yi ar of V.in Ihi 
ren'a election us prvKident— a liill wn-^ |Ml^s4Hi. re- 
quiring that all po^tmanters whra^ coinpt*n<«aiion 

was one til' 'U -anil diiilar-! a yrar or iip\\ unl. -liouM 
heapptrfniid hy the president and contirnml l»y 
the senate, and that llieir term of office should lie 
but four y( af'*. They were made remov ttili- •• at 
the pleiLHure of the pn sident." — It in not e:isy to 
4leeide who was mo»t plea&cd with Mich a law. 



the purti!»un managers whose spoils it greatly in- 
creased, the senators whose patronnge it more 

than iloiiljlitl. or President .Tacksoii. to whose 
des|M>tisni il added many vassab. liul \« hat each 
gained was the common loss of the people : nor 
was thiTf liardly a prt t< n-e that any pnMic inter 
est (unless a pcri>etual loialion of poslmasin-s anil 
a more universal proscription are in the public in- 
terest) would 1k' served by this postal itervice 
revolution. l*osi masters wht>>e income was less 
than one thousand clolhirx w ere left to be appcrfnt* 
ed and removed by the postmaster general, and 
thdr original constitutional tenure was left un- 
changed, nor has a fo\ir yi .u - or otlu r t< riii ever 
yvi hecn applied to them. — Thu» wore u great 
number of purely busincm offices deliberately 
broiiu'lif wiihin tlie nmircof jiolitical forces. subjert- 
ed to seuuloriul t oulinnution. given n term whieit 
both suggested and facilitatc<l Ihclr bcini; made 
incentives and rewanls of -. ItUh ai iivity, and a 
part c»f the s|M>iIs of jtariisiin victory in every 
presidential election. Xor was this all. New 
grounds of dilTerence lietween the lirnatc and 
the president were Ihun create«l. and great Ktrenglh 
was added to the growinir iniwer of |>atronage in 
th.-it Itody, which in later year^ Ikim enabled it to 
usurp and exercise a controlling and dangerous in- 
fluence over tlic apjioinlnu nl and n niova! of all 
the prin€i(«l otticers of the government. Here 
was the beginning of n gn>at and lamentable 
change in the character and inflvienceof thai body. 
Naturally, true .statesmen have since had le.stt in- 
fluence in thcM-natc. No legfshrtion beyond these 
two acts of lsv?(t an<l IHlWwas necessary to com- 
plete the partisan revolution in the politicsi and 
otllcial life of thecountry. Tint various Other ad- 
mioi»trativc ofliccrs have since Iki u given a term 
of four year* ; and It Is worthy of notice that 
<«»nirress, di^rcirardin;: the ^'real dislinclion lie 
twecn legiHlativc and miniMcrial functions, has 
almost never given an officer a longer fixed term 
lli.iti foiiryc-irs. It looks nlnio-t as if it had Ihm ii 
AK'ttled purpoMi to force every officer, by a fear 
of Iming his office, to become a henchman of 
|>arly li r(d( rs in every |>ri -idr niial » ohl< -'t. — 
(.ireally as the country wim alurniLil hy the mani- 
fest degradation of ]ioliilcal life which tho new 
syst< nj was causing, the iricat contest < <tncerning 
sljivt-ry, lM-«-iiinini: absorbing' at (hi-- time, was fatal 
to any coiisidi raliir clTort for n form from to 
18(iT. when Mr. Jencks brouirlil the subject iM'fore 
eonifre>is. He prudently dire« ied nitenlion mainly 
to nu tliods for entering the public servici-. rather 
than to termor tenure. ItMMin ap|H'an'd Ihnt tlie 
lir»t condition of succcw* wok fuller information 

atnoiii; till- jM-opIc irj r( jard to ailmiiiislrative 
ailuint. for wore tlian thirty yeartt the methods 
of adminiHiraiion, the delMtes and the political 
li'i r iMire of tin- ci>untry. had bi i ti inisli ;\(|iiiL' the 
jM oplc in the spirit of the" s|H)ils system, and 
hardcnin;; them into acqulet<cing famllfairily with 
its abuM - The new tlic4try of short terms for 
the inferior extt utive otheent liod come hy many 
to be regarded as an ciiM*ntial part of our original 
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institutions. The new tenure boseil on favor and 
{MTtisan Mrvilii y liud been accepted by not a few 
M peculiarly and osaontially n-publicnn. Tlic 
evils they had cuusecl or jfrt'nily n>r<rntvuted were 
^onerally rtpinlL-il the inoviiabic dniwbacks 
againit tbe bles«ingH uf our liberal iostitutiuns. 
A feneratfon had grown up which accepted the 
dot trine of rotation in the executive oflli rs as a | 
rule uf juMiicc, if not an evidence uf lilx-rty. A 
gmt porHon of the patriotic and honest voten of 
thrcountr)' had Ik ch inducrd to think that parties 
could nul pruApor (if, indwd, Ihcy could live) 
without a quadrennial opportunity of u^iug the 
public oftlci'H a*» n-wardsnnd bribes, and tin- riirht, 
at all times, of forcing tho^e who till iln m t'> do 
the partisan work of p>'iitirs. Tlu-y wen- con 
lentiDg that the gOTemmcnt >hould be plundered 
as an enemy by each party that raptured it. 
Thoc siiorl terms rc^i on the fal-<- and iiei niciou-i 
theory that the most salutary admouiiiuu for gootl 
offlefal conduct. In an executive ratmrdinate. Is 
not a sinsc of direct resjionsibility to hi>j superior, 
aud a right and duly ou the port of that superior 
to remove for good enuae, but the certainty of go* 
ing out at once wben Ids political ojipom nts suc- 
ceed, and of going out very MH»n, in ord(r to 
make a place for another, however faithfully he ' 
may «orA*e the ]M i)|i!r It banJly need in- pointed 
out that every time that an elhcicnt antl faithful 
olllcer leave* his plai e at the end of his term, or 
is Bent away for iM>litical reasons, proclamation Ih 
made to the people that the well doing of the 
public work is not what the i;uvenunent most 
seelu, but effective party workero and compliant 
tools of party managen. — It «dioiiM be noticed 
that the^c four-years term provi^imi-. did nut ex ; 
tend to the clerks or other inferior ulhcerti in the 
great departments at WaaMngKm, or to the aubor- 
dinalea of postnmoters. of collectors, or of naval 
or other olUcers named in the slatutw refurnMl to. 
And, applying only to ]x>-tniaKierB whOM com- 
penaatfon waa one thousand dollars a year or more, 
and who alone were made contirmable by the 
.senate, the quadrennial terms extended to only i 
about four hundred out of tho eight thouHuid j 
postmasters— or to ono-twentlcth of the whole I 
nundRT — in Jackson V time. Nor have these hum- 
bler puvtmastera, or any of their MuUtrdioates, or 
any of the aubordlnatea of the internal revenue 
•ervlce, or any of the « usl<inis service clerks, yet ' 
bem aabjeeted to a four-yeurH term. A^i to them 
the theory of the comtltutkm atlll prevaiia. Even 
Jackftoniun politicians dared nnt niak*- four year's 
terms more «"i)niprehensive , only ><>nie p<jiiiician?> 
of our day proiHisc that. Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, 
for example, ofTered a hill in the houK' of repre- 
sentatives, nt the hist session, creating a four-years 
terra for such Rulx>rdinaie- — Theci>llect»»rH nomi- 
nate, and the secretary of the treasury approves 
the selection of Inferior cffflcer* in tho customa serv* 
ill' The sjin tury remo\es tliein. The post- 
ma.sterH, within Llie limits of Uie appropriationt). 
both emptoy and dismiss their own aubordhiates 
vithottt any ovemilfaig authority being provided 



by law. Bui when the heads of these c>tlk e^ aiiJ 
the prominent postmasters had been given the 
same four-yeara term as that of the president, the 
poRtmoAter general, and the serreiaries pn'«iding 
over departments, and the rotation "sp^iils sy^ 
tern " IumI become well establiahed. the tenure of 
all such subordinates, and of the niall postmaOers 
I as Well, iiieviialily bei ainc almMtaa precaricus. if 
Uieir holding of uiUcc w as not as ahort as that of 
their attpeTiorB. If a fomvyeara tenn and a tenura 
conditioned on both the 6«Tvility of the ofhc<r 
and the 8U|»renuicy of his jmrty. were be&l for lh« 
collector and the |M>stmaster, why were they DOi 
best for their clerks? If best for the pi>st master, 
whose compen>ation wa.** one thousjind dollars, 
why not best for him whase comix-nsation was 
one hundred dollars, or only ten dollars ? All 
over the country, from the postofHce dwrkfcper 
and the custom house scrubbing woman, to the 
IHJsimaster general aud the secretary of the treos* 
ury. that term and tenure, by the force of such 
loiric ainl tlie pres.>iiri- of jkjirty leaders for sjxdls, 
lenUe«i to become uuiversaU. — When a htatuteof 
congren could be died to prove the wisdom of 
removinga great ]>i>-tinu-ti r tn serve the ends of 
party in states and cities, how could a ]m>->i master 
■ general resist the dcmandaof the town ;iiid village 
|Milili( ians that the little poslmn>»ters shoidd lie 
sclei ted and di-missed in order to .serve the ends 
of little factions and cliques? And bow could 
pafltmasiers refuse to employ and diamiaa their 
clerks upon a theory any less regardless of the 
ptililic interests? It was the inevitable n'>ull of 
such a syiilem that a servile partisan spirit, an in* 
tense, aelftth poHtleal activity, forever meddHng 
I with the fre( (lull) of elei tions, fon ver barlerlBg 
phices for voles, luid a couse(|ueul demoralixiag 
neglect of tlie public burinesa, were overywhoo 
develope<l in the postal, not less than in theOOS- 
lonis. service. .Jetlerson's pro]tliecy was fultlUed. 
For the disjvstrous consequenct-s which SpeedHy 
followed, .si'e SroiLa Svbtem, HtMovAi.rt pnoM 
Okkk k. What sweejnng and unprec <-di iii( <i re- 
I movals for mere parlisjin reasons siKitiiiy followed 
j lite creation of a apoila system term and tenure, ia 
welt known. The name of Jackson la forevrrasMH 
cialid with merciless jiri>si ri|iiiou and viemu^ ro- 
tation in othiv. That his system equally tt-uds to 
keep the worthier classes from the public arrvlee 
' audio ilrrnv iuii 1 it •-< 111 ruin;: liencliinen. del»auched 
partisjius, and bankrupt siK'cuiaiors, need not be 
pointed out Why aliould an honest nan of oa> 
jwu ity oud 8e1f-re^p<'ct desire for il« own Rake nn 
olllce in which to-morrow be may Ik; the victim 
of a greedy faction of an electionuering secretor)-, 
and at best must reach the end of hb term by tha 
time he has learned his new business and forgot' 
ten his old? — Other effects injurious to the sd- 
mioistration and politics of the oountry, either 
caused or greatly airgravatetl by thfw foor-yeata* 

term statute-, have liecome t(«> ,s«'rious IoIk' [i :is>4^1 

w it bout notice. I refer especially to coogiesiaoiuU 
patronage and the nauipallon of the aiccittiva 
power by the senate in conasclioB ivith caofloMp 
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tkma. When ahort tenns were in theory made a 

sort of substitute for the- dist hnrge of the execu- 
Uvo duly of removaU fur oixms — wbeu reiuovab 
and appdntmratfl caiM to be tiaaed on poHttal 
intliK iicc. am! to Ix? LcUl to bo n ju^lifiablu mi nus 
of i>aily aj;;iraii(li/.i iiu'iu — wht u. by tUc very luii- 
gaage uf uu act of cuui;rev», not the welfare of 
the public, but "the pli a-urc of llie president," 
and (by iinulogy) of htaUs of iit-jdirlnu-nts nn well 
— bei ume the rule of action, wliul iiimh n.iturul 
than that members of coogreea should tiuA prom- 
tm* places 0n aid of their own election), and next 
di'tiumd than of tlie prcsiik nl aiul ^e( rt'tarit-s us u 
condition of supporting the admini»tnitioa in con- 
grcsst That many members haTO stood above 
this form of brilicry and coon iun. and tliat Ibc 
ma.Jority huvc but mildly pariicipaied in it, we 
may well believe; yet H has become an abirmiaff 
fvil, the grave jHrilsof which im l atxlid man will 
di-ny. A greiit pn>iM>rii<>n of all tln' a|ipoiitliuenl8 
and rcmoTals in our public service luire become a 
purl of Mic jH n|ui»itcs and s|M)ils of eongri'Ksmen, 
lUid liuve tended in the dt gnuiation of ollkial 
manhood, and tu cnr ruptiou and coercion at elec- 
tions, in manifold forms. A single appuintmeui 
which 8 congremnan could control can bo vaguely 
proniisM-'d to and be niudr to influence a M ore of 
voters. (For the dTecu of these short terms and 
of the tenure of office acts upon the aeoate, see 
('i)NnuM vTi(i\ UY THK Skn.vtk.)— As tlic law 
now blauds, under thu luuuru of oOlcu acts of Ititi? 
and 1869. no officer non^Mttcd, subject to oonlh*- 
mation by the senate, of which there arc abour 
thirty live hundred, can be removed, except wnh 
the consent of the senate. During the retes^ of 
the senate the pre««ideQt may suRpend such an of- 
fleer, and the Mu^pennion will be elTiclive until 
the end of the iivxt wv^ion. subject to an ugrce- 
mcnt between the president and ihe senate in 
the meantime. The slgnlflcance of tids condition 
of ufTairM can nut be mi«.laki u. Tli.il gresit cx- 
cutive power of remuvul for good cause — the 
public, JuM, vigorous and uniform excrcl'^e of 
\\liii li is i-si nlial to all lidrliiy, to all economy, 
to ull elUeiency, and to every wboleMttne «eUM.' 
of re«pon«ibility, alike on the part of the supe- 
rior oflli t r wlio wi('ld<i it, and the infi ricr othcer 
who ia bubjecl to it — it> opp«»rlii>ii. li ami en 
feebled. The greater part of it U ham l< < t < <\ < t t< > 
a body acting secretly and through ]Mjliticul ni^> 
joriliiat. tlie members of which neither huve u<>r 
feel any direct re«{H)n.sibiliiy for the working of 
tho executive branch of the government. The 
presideni. comrtltniionutly n sponsible forthe faith- 
execution of tbolii\\>. l aii ncilhi r ap]H>int unr 
icmove any one of nviu^ly iliirty Uvu hundred of 
the higher officials through whom those laws are 

to be executed, without lin' inii-. nt of llie niaj.ir 
ity, generally lite jtoliiicul und perhuiio the htmlile 
najoriiy, of the senate; If, Indeed, he can make 
such n rnoval or appointment witlioiit the conj^ent 
of Ihe tienatont uf the htule wlK-re an ollU iid de- 
linquent deflescxeculiveaulhority. The tendency 
of Mich a ayalem k to cniiae the wishes of sum- 



tors to be potential, and their ftivor to be courted 

in the L'i' iit dcpartnuilt-. rii^tnm liousc and i>ii».t- 
oflicoK. wUeru their power uhouid only be felt 
through independent erlttdaoi or item toveat^ 
tion, to which their having favorid s in olHce is 
ulnio.'-t sure to be ful«l. Need it be pointed out 
that tiuch a system tends to constant CoUiHiouB or 
corrupt barpuns In-tween the ex«'cutive nnd Ihe 
senate? It lcache!« the pei>ple thai parlisiu work 
an<l intert>Htit are the supreme standanls for minis- 
terial Offices. It mahes the senate aa much an ex- ' 
ccutive as a legislative body. Its action tending 
moil' and more to impair the couiiterpoiM' ami ntu- 
bility of our institutions. From such caiuvs sen- 
ators are more than ever before pressed by politi- 
cians of evi.rv class to make their a( tion upon ' 
uoniiuatiuns and removals scrviceuble to the local 
inierMlsof parties, factions and chleflains. where- 
by fl has iH'Cotiie ('(pially nini-nal and difVicnlt to 
inake that action mm u|»on auuhing el«e. The 
struggles about the eollectorship at New York 
and the case of Mr. Conkling are but examples of 
thin temli ncy. Here again we sec the sage pre<lic- 
lion of .lell' ixiii Ix in^' fultilletl. — The -sanie causes 
which have tended to nuike s<>uator8 the partisan 
autocrats and patronage purveyors of their States, « 
have draw n upuu iht in a vast demoralizing solici- 
tation for oOice. It has often made their vice lions 
scenes of intense strife and lamenmble corruption. 
It ha-H absorbed tln' linn iiM-dcd for thi-ir public 
I dulies. it has blinded them in clou<ls of ailulu- 
I tion. It has made them unmhidful of the higher 
^< ntimenis of the jwople. ll has caiw d the ^en• 
aioriai otlice itself to sink in public otiination. 
It made the late contest in New Uampaiiirc |k)nu- 

Ible. In estimating the control overstate politics 
and elections gained by m tiators through tlieir 
power to appoint and renew eoUwtors and post- 
masters, it must be borne in mind that senatorial 
dictation may. and very f;enerally doeM, extrnd to 
the selection and riinoval of the subordiiiaies of 
tliose officers; so tiial senators (as )Ir. Clay pre- 
dicted in 18S5) have very generally beeorae feudal 
chiefs in ilic poliiicnl nflair- of liteir state- — .\ 
few days after i^ri.-»itlenl Grant's tirst iiuiugura- 
tion, when every plausible excuse for retaining 
the tenure of (<ni< <■ a< is hnd ceaMHl, the hoiis«-, 
which luu» no Hhate in t ontirtnatiou!*, declan-tl it- 
H-lf for the retietil of those tenure of office acta 
)iy a vote of liM against 10. In his mtMiage of 
I »e< ember. 186». Presiilenl Grant declared " those 
laws inconsistent with a faithful and etlicieut ad- 
i ministration of the government." ▲ few days 
I tdter that message, the bouse iMmin voted their re- 
|H-al by a majority of more (liuii six to oiu , nnd 
1 in 1672, wtUiuul a division, the lu>uso a third time 
I voted their repeal. The senate was perslsient for 
' its c-ourtesy ami ii" usurped jiowt-r. A majority 
of its members u|>hold them still, relentlessly ex- 
{ crciiiing the authority they confer. In this policy 
Mr, Conkling was a lead<-r. ami fell under the re- 
buke of his own state — Such is the situation iu 
large ni' a-un < au-~<'i. and In every paiticular ag* 
gavntwi, by ahort icms and « praarioua 
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partisftn tenure. Tlie ppriod is not remote whon, 
if tbese laws sbnll continue in force, the whole 
time of the senatv will uol be sufUcient for cod 
flnnin ^ 1 >o'^t mastm alone. We must consider the 
■mall proiHtrtion of the inferior offlcerB to vhom 
a four-yrars icnn h:i«i yet been extended, If 
would comprcbcud the cooscqucDces of making 
that term unlTermf. Of the about 8,800 now 
subject to it. alKUit tliirty-flve are in the treasury 
dcimrtmcut at WasliiugtoD, more than one hun- 
dred are collectors, and about nineteen hundred 
are postmaster*. The jirnpnsal to make that term 
general, accortling to Ihu Iva-sou liill, is nothing 
less tlian this: that each one of thu more Uum 
75,000 other inferior ofticers sliall cither go out at 
the end of four yearu. or Ik- kept in through hh 
many successful contests of inlliu nce nnd favorit- 
ism. Dove any candid man believe our institu- 
tions could stand such a strain? Tt is true that 
the example of a four-years terni uml a ti nun' liy 
favor on the purl of the most prominent of euch 
ofBcers here caused a great portion of those in the 
grades ImIow them to be fn-quently chaiifrnl. 
Yet it is a signiticant fact, standing in strong con- 
demnation of a four-years tenn, that, despite such 
examplo. the average periods of Rervlee in the 
lower «)tlices, of late, at least, fuire hern tiro or three 
timf» four ymr». and have been the longi'St where 
administrution has been best and politics least par- 
tisan and corrupt. The average time of service 
of the more than 42,000 postmaHtern, whose term 
is not fixed bjr law, has probably been about ten 
years, at least, if we exclude postofltees established 
wiiliiii that peiit»d; and that of the s»ib<>rdinatcs 
in the New York city po«totticc, wlierc Mr. James 
and his successor have enfoiced the competitive 
examinations with .«!uch admirable results, is un- 
quc»tionubiy longer. It Ls iH-lievetl that thu aver- 
age period of service of tlie inferior officers of the 
Irea-ury dei>jirttnent (and certaiidy of the state 
di partiiR iil/ at Washington, is lonjzer still. — \Vc 
have riiiiy to lotdcatthe focts to see how disastrous 
would be the <'on<u»qucnces of a four-years term 
in the pri-iit departments and offices. It would 
require about seven hundred changes, or sue cess- 
ful coniesis for reapitointment each year in the 
trpsKui \ i1< partmcnt (more than at the rate of two 
evi iy siciilar i!:iy); chanires as friipient as the 
nioai barbarous {mrtisua proscription has ever ac- 
complitiliod. A new appointment or a successful 
conti -t f'T a reap]H>intnu'nt nt the New Yorkciis 
torn house every day of the year would Ik- quite 
inadeiiuntc under sue h terms. If all postmasters 
were fjiven n term of four years, there would be 
over ti n tlmu-and and live hundred ( IiaiiL'es »ir 
conieMs every year, or aljout thirty every day. t.. 
bu dealt with; to which must Ik- ad<letl one-fourth 
of nil the stjbortlinatj H in all the p.is(i»trici«! in the 
United Stales, and aKo all eases of n'«ii:nation and 
removal for rau.so. If it lie cunceivuble thulsn in- 
Icllijri'nt people ran ever cnlcr njwn such chang<-s, 
it is plain that tlx t> mn ! be an additiooal po'^t- 
maMer general and secretaries with no other duty 
than that of workfaig a vakt machinviy of rolation 



and partisan warfare. Consider the effect f>f a four 
years' term ujion the postofflcc at New Yiuk. It 
would require between four and Are time<4 as many 
ehnnges each year as have been annually made in 
the period during which its adminLstratinn has 
l>een so irreally Improved. Two new select ions < >r 
reappointments every three days would not fill the 
places whidi audi a term would vacate at .that 
ofllce. It is obvious that nearly or quite the whole 
time of a postmaster would be required to attend 
to t hem. — I have no apace for tiiidng tbe effects 
of this slKirf-term system in the offices of states or 
niunicijmlities. It has contril)Uted gieally If) the 
perpetual and mlschiev.ius activity of parties and 
factions. Officers in cities an«l villapeu, who*;* du- 
ties have no legitimate ivlallons with party i>oI- 
itics, have lM.»en given short terms either in recklos 
thoughtlessness, or (apparently at least) for the 
mere purpose of creating annual or biennial prizes 
to W won in the low scramltle of faetif<ns and 
bosses. It is not too much to say that at least the 
greater part of the political cormpfton of cities 
ami of the fatigtiing lalH)rs inip"-< (l on '^{•(x\ cit 
izens by reason of rotation in municipal oHice^ 
would he lupcrsedod if the official tenure there 
was made what the ptibh'c itileresis recpiire. What 
can be more disastrous than the e.\istin.i; pnictice 
of giving the shortest of terms to heads of bure-aus 
and the making of the tenure of them Mil>ordinate. 
dciK-ndenl up«m the triumph of a jiarly. if not of a 
faction, or a demaL'o^ue. with whom that head i* 
afQliatt'd 1 — The saiutor)' tenure for inferior execu- 
tive officers, Rimctioned by the constitution and 
enforced by all the ini viih iiis liefore .I:i( k><iTi. ti:i* 
also lH*en aj)pruved by the lust two presidents. 
" Let it once be ftally understood that continuance 
in of!i( (• d< ]tei)ds soh ly upon the faitliful and 
etiicient di.sclmrge of duties, and that no num will 
be removed to make place for another, and the n - 
fonn will Im- half afromplished." are words of the 
late president. (President Gartiehrs six-ech at Ath- 
ens, Ohio, ISTy. ) In a letter to S«retary Shennaii. 
dateilNov. 23. 1877, President (I hen collector) Ar- 
thur says: " Permanence in office, which of course 
prevents removal exj cpt for cause, and promotion 
imsed upon good conduct and efficiency, are essen- 
tial elements of correct civil service. *• In bis letter 
of acceptance a-> vice iire-idcnt. he «aid "The 
tenure of office should be stable. PoMtious of re- 
spocudldlity should, so far as practlcabte, be illkd 
l»y theproniolion of worthv and efficient officrr* " 
judgments which his me ni^cs have rcnIlirnittL 
Tlie-se views imply that the right and duty of re- 
moval for <jr<M>d cau'c shoidd reinidn unimpaired. 
They h nd no sam lioii to a life tenure of office, 
uha li h quite inadn»i^>.il>le, or to any other tenure 
w hic h d<K-K not make the common interest pars- 
mount to that of any office-holder. adndntsirBtioa 
or jiarly. One of the great objr< lions to a *l)"rt 
term is that it is trcnteil as a sort of substitute for 
the di.vhargc of the duty of mnovingrtheuntrost* 
wnrlh\' and tlie iix-onqx tent . whereby the mend 
lone, the discipline ami the efficiency of the pul>- 
Uo service are allltedqrnMlcd* The decisive qv* 
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tton •» to on " inferior officer " remaining longer 
In the wrvloeahoald always he. not , Has he been in 

Ills place four }'car8 or aii_v other uunihi-r of years? 
but, I» be a goixl ofRcfr, wbn, if retuiued longer, 
win aerve the people moM tisefully f — 80 far from 
life tcmirc. «»r a pt rinaiKMit tmun' in llir' ali>-i>liitc 
aense, even l>eiiig atlmisiiible, rcuiuvalH sliould U- 
made for at least the foltowinjr causes: 1 . convic- 
tion of an infunimis criiiif nr nur itivdlviiii: fnnnl 
or corruption; 2. lads sli.iwin^r tliat «uch niim- 
hii> l>*'i-n committed; 8, tht- u^c of official authority 
or influence to coerce tlie frcrdoni of citimis; 4, 
montsl or pliysfcal incnpaciiy for oflicial work; 5, 
inlfnipcrami'; 0; ;rro^> iiiiniomlily or vicis; 7, 
habitual inefiicienc}'; willful neglect of duty; 9, 
Intentional disnbedfencetolawfntfnstructlons; 10. 
reniiin i.tiii in nf ;illri:ia;ir<-; 1 1 , arts (if ircaclicry or 
had fuitU toward the Uuitetl Stule». — Tberc urc yet 
other gnro objections to these short tenna. They 
were provided fi>r a few of the hiir'ifr offltT.*, on 
the theory thai a h>u;:er lioldiu!; of exi-< utive places 
waa a monopoly, and that a quadrennial mtalion 
Wits n']>ubliean jiistit c, and « —■ciiiial to the healthy 
life of parlies. The (itMian<l that the name term 
be extended throughout the survice is in the spirit 
of its original cmUion. The fact that those liold- 
ing under four-years terms have, as we have seen, 
retained their plan-s for much shorter perioiK 
than those not subjected to Kuch terms, proves 
that such terms cause the rotation which tliHr 
i liainpii 1:1 - f i\iir. Uy rta^'in nf iht -itupli' f.irtN 
that such tenuii are demanded, in the name of 
rotation and of the communistic theory that every 
man has an eqtial ri jlit lu otiicc. thi-y make a sort 
of legislative pn*elauiution of such dtKtriiies. 
Tbey apply alike to worthy ami unworthy olli 
rials, and hrnrr tell the [M-ople that ever}' officer, 
no mailer how pure and useful, shtmld, on the 
ground of just ire to those sceiting office, leave 
his place at Ibc end of four yean*. Tic in. in the 
spirit of such a law. If lie Mays longer, an o»Uou.s 
nioiio|>)list, holding by favor what Ik-Iohits to an 
other. A law fixing a four-y ears term plaioly says 
to the i>eople that a mini««terial officer should not 

hold li i> pl:ice eii In r ), it a- In- t' main-- ti|>t i:rlil 
ami efficient, or w» long u.-> his suinrior officer re- 
ftards him as more useful to the public than an 

iiiexiM'rieiiced man wotiM In- It telN tliem. that, 
for reaMinK |>aramount to all .such considerations. 
Ills aenrice should end abbolutely with the four 
years. These reasons — however partisan, com- 
niuiiistic. or corrupt, as illn-trated in pniclice — 
are. by the legislative, ni xl'- imi" -ative u|)on llic 
executive. They are undc<-lantl by the law. and 
are left to mere Inferences to Ik* drawn from pnic- 
tier Till V are reasons, at onee \ aL'ne and myste- 
rious, which plainly and etiually disregard peri«oiud 
merit in the inferior offl»rr displaced and the re- 
upoiwiliility of Ins ^npi rioi fi>r l'o<h1 adminisf ration 
in his own deiKirtinenl. These lermi* are an inva- 
sion by the lejrii>lative upon the executive. They 

miL'L'esI tllHl theeXe< tl'ivei)ffi<'rTeannOtbetrils|ed 

to decide how long the service^ of a snhorilinale 
Mn useful to the puhlio— a power and duty which. 



under the consUtution, phdiUy belong to the ex* 
eeutive. Such considerations wilt prevent short 

terms ever heinu' regarded as !e:,'i>lalion in the in- 
terest of elUcient ur econonticul adminii^tration. 
They will be regarded as the enforcement of a 
pr< tended system of justice in oill. e hoidinir— as 

I an approval of increased patronage for parties, of 
diminished power in tlie executive over its own 
subordinates, of encroachment on the part of con- 

, gress beyond the sphere of il.s imponsibility, of 
more absolute de|M-ndetice upon mere favor on the 
part of 8ulx)rdinatvs. Short terms are, in princi- 
ple, a sort of invitation, even to the executive 
himself, to remove for reasf)iis other than the good 
of the public service; for those terms arc in sub- 
stance a removal, even,' four years, of every person 
in the public si rvice. not f"r any go<Ml or t ven any 
avowed cauNc, but utterly inrespecliveof the merits 
of those removed. Thoy emphatkally teach ^e^ 
vility. I»y sayin>; to every siilK)rdii)ate : "Your 
sole chance of holding beyond the four years de- 
pends on executive favor or partisan and congrea- 
sional inlliienci' exerted for your reappointment. 
A pt aeeful holding is not to Ik' n ( i»ns<'quencc of 
well d< >i iiL' Loolc to favor and influence. Under 
the lawH of your country, or by na-on of any 
merit or usefulness tin y pretend to rt~| e( t, you 
have no claim to stay an hour beyond the (juatl 

1 renuial iK*ri<Mi." Mr. Webster, in 1835, in urging 

I the repeal of the four years term of 1820, covered 
till miiund in these Wfuds : •'The law itself va 

i cates the office, and gives the means of rewanling 
a fHend without the exercise of the power <^ re- 
moval at all." If offieia! merit, in tin- e-tiniaiion 
of the a|>|Miinling power, is a reason for con- 
tinuing lonirer in office, why bring the holding to 
an end by a fixed term? The end of iheirt tn but 
refers thai same question to the idt iiiical authority 
which would, except for the term, bavo decided 
it. If unworthy to de< ide when to remove for 
cause, is not the superior officer unworthy to de- 
cide \vh( n tc) reai)point for merit? — But the mis- 
chief of the four-years term hxw d(K>s nut stop 
tliere. Every reason which can Iw ur|^ in favor 
of a four years term, ran a!si» be uri'^eil by party 
mniuigi-rs and scheming officials agnin^t reappoint- 
roenis at the end of tlHwe terms. For, how is ro- 
t.'itioii to be secured, Iiow is each man any more 
certain to get bU fair Nhare of ollice un<ler short 
tenns. if all the gmnl officers who ought not to 
have been removed are to be reiip|M'inIed at the 
end of th« ir terms? If there are not to Ik? more 
changes under a four-yiars term than without it, 
if inexperience Is not to lie increost'd, and skilled 
servants whom the public has e<lucated are not to 
I »e driven out, then what is the piin of the short 
term law, upon the theory of iu advocati.>s7 It 
wmdd not rauw mlation. It wnidd give office to 

, no more (.tTii . s. 1 k" r- Tvery ]>;itroiiac<' mon_'i r, 

1 every chucuh niiinipululor, every tibiftless oHice 
t>eeker of the land, every asplrinK demagninie long- 
in..' for more ofTiers to pled'.'e feir votes. <-very iin- 
M rupulous chiefluin seeking more callow otbcials 

• to tax and more jdaoes to give as hrllM!i, eveiy ia> 
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tense partisan believing tliut spoils iirc the strength 
of putties, and tkul rotulion in office is a vital 
principle of republics, is not only in favor of u four- 
years term, but will insist on true Jacluionian pro- 
scription (luring thiit term. Can any argument be 
aeoemry to make it clear that every concewion to 
mich theories btit intenslfles and embitters tlie com- 
nuiiii>tic, partisan and pnt<( rij)live npirit wliii h 
tbey embody? If a four-ycauv term abould be 
proTlded in order to make mora phcea for offloe 
seekers, tlit n why, upon the same theon,', hIiouM 
not lernis be rt'<luct'<l to two years, or ttt one year? 
Wlieo, as of late, the antc-ronms at Wosbington 
are crowded with oftlce st-t ki r-, and the tables of 
tbe fiecretaries are loaded with olllce-begging lel- 
tcr», why should cli rks be allowed to monopolize 
their places for four long years, while these appli- 
cants are pkadiug for tlieir share of the offiex^? 
The 8!iu>e n-asoiw arc just as good for bringing 
down the term even to two months, as we have 
seen was the fact in the Florentine and other Ital- 
iiin ri jnililics. We mii-. n jr- t luiaiinn as a prin- 
ciple, or carry it to ila li^ilimate re^tults. If the 
best ability and character for aeninf the people, 
and the best and nu<st cconnmical iKlniiiiLstniini 
Ih; not the t>tandard and the end recogui/eil by 
law, then we can nowhere Het them up against the 
claims of tlic communi'.tic offiee seeker and clam- 
orous patritnage nioni;»T. — The proportion of fed- 
eral ofliL-iuls to the |v>pu1ation raugi-H fromooein 
twenty-four in the District of Coiumbin, to one in 
MO in Vermont, and one in 1,500 in Georgia. The 
avt-rage seems to be alnjut one onirial to every 6(K) 
of the population, or one oiUcial toevery 150 males 
and females with some eompoeni y for offldal du- 
ties. The gnatt-r number of po«.tof!lce<» in the 
northern stateH gives tbe larger ratio of federal of- 
fices there. That, as a rule, from Ave to fifty per- 
sons make a content or claim fur luaily every 
vacancy, is well knnwn. Will tiiis (icnioralizing 
office seeking be les-. w ill the feverish and selOiih 
activity of pr»rti»-sand faeticms which it stimulates 
and feeds be diniinislu-d, by giving a four-years 
term to 80,(i<h) ad«litioual oillci>s on the demand of 
poliiiciauii and utiice seekers who declare thatevety 
man has an equal right to office, and that a quad- 
rcn Dial rotation is but yieldinu' to this riu'lit? Hav- 
ing, by proclaiming mtation to be a principle of 
republican ju»tice. provided a place for one office 
seeker in fifiy, shall we tlien Is- more or h <s able 
than bL'fure to resist tlic eommunihtic demand of 
the other foriy-nine office seekers? Will ft tend to 
dissuade them frf»m «h'manding removals without 
cauM-, or to make them better sjitislied thai sena- 
tors bold for six years, and Judges during good 
behavior? — It hardly need bo pointed out, tluU 
terms lixt'd by law would advertise to parties, to 
every office seeker, an<l •<> tli ' fendal lords of pat- 
ronage, the precise dates of every vacancy. Ue 
must know little of office seeking, or of partisan 
metbo<ls for controDiniT appointments, wlio does 
not see that every approaching vacancy would be 
tbe subject of deliberate and miM^tlerouB bargalua 
and oombiiuitloiM of influpnce for fllling IL The 



appointing power would be solicited for pledges, 
men of prominence would he pressed for recusa' 
mendations, party luiders would be besieged for 
influence, every corrupt element and every perni- 
cious activity of politics would be iutensified be- 
j yond anything yet known. For, ao long m a 
removal at an udeflnlte tfane must precede an 
a]i|H>intment, tlx re is a gn at uni < rtainty a- u- 
whether any vacancy will exist, and a conceousleti 
effort by patronage mongers at a dccWve moaient 
in gi nri illy iminTK ticaMe. The apjxiinting js)wi'r 
has some chiiuce of beif-proteetiou. Au im vitsbk 
vacancy for all places at a time known niunthsor 
years lieforc, would t haiiire all llii*-. The jwjten- 
Ijiles of patronage woul<l wrangle over, buripua 
for and ap|>oriion every vacancy moniha before it 
happened. — It Is not of course a certainty, if a 
short term shall ever be eslablislied for executive 
subordinates, that it will be a term of four yean, 
though that is the partisan's favorite period. It 
may be a term of six or more yean. A. alx-yean 
term would liave the advantaire of keeping a con- 
siderable portion of the changes it would cause 
out of the period of the preeidential election. But 
i\iih IliMt execpuon. every other ohj'-i-tion urgtd 
ugaiust short terms would, in large meiisure, hold 
against a term of six years. There are obviou» 
reasons why u six years term would In- prefemUe 
to one of four years, as there are w hy a tcnn of 
ten or more years would be preferable to one of 
dz years. And competent persons would doubt- 
less be more likely to take an official place and lo 
serve for a nxslerate comjiensaiion uu<Ut a tenure 
i of six yean, than under one of four, for much tbe 
I same reaaona that they would stQl mora 
the public service for a moderate salary under s 

I tenure having regard to merit, whkh would appeal 
both to their amUtion and to their sense of safety. 
A four years or a trix years term for a young man 
j takes liim from business exiK-rieuL'e al an impor- 
tant period of his life. It puts the man of family 
I to expense in adjusting himself to his jiositiou. It 
I offers to either only a dreajy, admonishing uncer- 
tainty, little inviting to a |)ers«m of prudence or 
caiMK ity. When, after coming into the servioe at 
twenty or thirty yean of age, a four>yoan tiafa*- 
ing hy the government as an aer 'nuiant. an ap- 
praiser, a mail distributer, an olUoer al the mint, 
the assay office, or the treasury, haa made (he«A* 
rial skillful, well infornir il. and valuable m a pub- 
lic servant, it is certainly desirable that be should 
remain at least two years longer; but would it not 

be yet inor»' desirable that he should stay so long 
as he is the n»o*t uxful miu> for the place? Whsl 
giMsi rea.s4>n c:ut be given for sending aw^ A val- 
Uflble ortiei.il at twenty six or thirty-six, on BWtplf 
showing that be lias served six years? Is it o0t 
plain, that. If the tenure and usage should say to 
mm, " So long as you do your duty promptly and 
well, and malnlain a good ohaiMlsr. your msaaa 
of living will not be taken vnjt nor your plwY 
given to another without good eante," be would be 
stimulated to flddlty la • dsgrse unknown to Mm 
who can hold his place only time enough to 1 
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its duties nnd to look out for anotlier? Tho gov- 
eriimeiit will never be most economically nerved, 
nor gain tlie best to serve it, whiit- ii'^ ntticiak are 
selected or treMcd as needy bird»H>f-piiiisuge. in 
mercy supported t<MlAy, but told to fln«l a [)laec 
clM w lKre to-niorrow. Who will deny tlial any in- 
telligent man will engage fur a lewi salary and bo 
more earefol to do hto work wdl. If be feels that 
fidelity and cfflrioncy will proCect him airuinst be- 
ing discbarged wilbout cauaet— It may be insisted 
that the serrloe would not, as a matter of eoune, 
eml with the six yrars, but only terminate in cast; 
tbu iucumbtrit shmiUl l»e held unworthy of reap- 
pointment. Tills theory- phuHibty presents a nhort 
t< rm lis a kind of xubstitule for removals. It con- 
tetnplutes, thai, at the end of the service of every 
one of tlie more than 14,000 executive ofQeers 
whose period would expire within each year under 
a Hix-yeon term, fliere would be a spedal Inquest 
a> I" the ollh ial eonduet of each, and a ju-t jmii,' 
meut rendered. We need not dwell on tbe magni- 
tude of such an nndertaklni; , which makes it chi> 

nierical. If the fa< I-i which Iliis theory assumes 
be true, viz., that during the previous «ix yean 
tha ofltetel snperioTi bare been ignorant of the 
nerils of their RulMmlinates. such ncphrt would 
prove ibum unworthy to decide as to reappoint- 
ments. If these merits and demi rits have been 
known, year by year, no specittl inquiry will 
be needed. The unworthy will luivc In-en. or 
should have been, removed. Whose duty would 
it be, in any event, to conduct that inquiry 
and decide upon renpfKiintments, except that 
of the iihntical wiiperior ottieerH wluw yearly 
and daily duty it now is to keep themselves in 
that regard fully Infomwd, and to make rB> 
niovals »i,iy by day wln'in vr r pvxl coim' ex- 
ists 1 Since that obligation can not lie increu^ied, 
the change, if any, contemplated In offldal su- 
IH'r^•isi^ln under »<hort terms, would w>em to lie 
one that would excuse ita |>erfornutnce until the 
end of the tenn. Insufficiency', insutxinlination. 
neglect of duly for parly work, and conduct — 
not alMolutely Infamous or criminal, perhaps— 
ar? to lie overlooke*! during the term, beraiis4- at 
its end there is to be a graiul inquest. In other 
words, the moral and le^ril oMiLmtions of officials 
in the hiijrher places, aisil llic i Apcrinn !■ ami di.s 
ctpline ewicntial on the |>art of tliuae in the lower 
places, are both alike to be mluced to short meas- 
ure, as a ]>:irt nf tin- IxiictiK >'f v(,,,it tiriiis 
Tbal this would pletiNC the otllcc Keekers, imtron- 
age mongers and particuuN most chmiorous for 
such terms, we need not tloubt. On any f>fher 
thetiry, or any junt or <lcft nsil)lf theory a» to re- 
movals, it in plain tli.it tlic \iiivv<>iihy would all 
be remove<l tiefore the (-ml of the six yean, and 
that all lbo*v left nt its expiration — whose terms 
would end — would pn-risi-ly those who would 
deserve a reappointment; which of coun*e shows 
the term to be nnavalling for any useful pur|H>se. 
If. theri fore, the otlU'ials having a diit\ «if r< 
moral arc to be irustcd. the six-years or other 
flhort l«rm la ne edlem , and If thay are not to be 



trusted to make removals when they hIiouUI be 
ma<le, how can they be i rusted to make rinpjH»int- 
mcnts at the end of tli- i. nnsT Would iheyb© 
improved for the duty of reappointment by a. 
Htntute which would suggest that until tho end of 
liiiii^ !li> v shtiuld wink at the d<'liiii|ucneics of 
Ihcir suburdinalesf Tho belter remedy than any 
short term would be to enforce far more sternly, 
and. if m cil be. by the aid of strinp' iit U ijisla- 
tion, the duty, declared by Madison, and implied 
in tbe constitutloQ. to remove for adequate cause, 
' and not to remove without it; ami by fit reform 
I methods (which can not be ivxplaiued here), to 
take away the pressure, the threats and the cor- 
rupt persuasions which now make the ]»roper dis- 
charge of that duty bo rare and diOieult. Under 
such a system the unworthy would be warned off 
as well as weeded out from the public service. — 
But let tli not forget, that with fixed terms, either 
for Kix or ten jears, it would W far more difHcult 
to reappoint tidtiable servants than it would have 
been to retain them longer if no statute had tangbi 
the ofliee seekers and siK>ilsmen the do<'trinc of 
rotation and removals without caui«e. It is lUh 
questlonably true, on the other ham], that an 
olTieer t<M> cowardly to dis4 harge his duty, to re- 
move durin^a term, may more easily gere.\< usod 
by rt>ason of a removal made by act of congreSB^ 
and. so far as fliat kind of relief, which first en- 
courages ofllcial neglect and then caus»-s ii to lie 
forgotten, is an atlvantage. it must certainly hv 
set to the credit of short flxt;d terms. With the 
duty of making removals for cause— which wotild 
of eour-^' embrace inefllcii ik y liy reiison of age 
or any other cause— fitly discharged, w« shoidd 
hear little either of a life tenure, which Is utterly 
indefensible, or of a tenure during gixnl behavior 
merely, which is inadmis.<*iblc. An ineiHcient 
olBcfad may exhibit only good behavior In thn 

legid sense. (JoihI behavior ami eflicii ney com^ 
bined. are the true basis of tenun- f<>r adininistra* 
tiveoOleers. Who but the s|)oilsman, the parti- 
san and the rotationist in theory — who but those 
who deny pure, economical and vigorous adminis- 
tration to U' the supreme entls — will object to re- 
laiaiog a ministerial officer as long aa be is thn 
moat useful man for Ibe pablle aervtce?— Thera- 

are doubtless st^tmo Who tUnk — and. wiihiii very 
1 narrow limiis, perhaps not wholly w ithout reason 
—that short terme would Imprem upon the ofB- 
ei.iis a i;i n >-i i>-e of resjMjnsibility in addition to 
that felt toward oliicial superiors, a responsibility 
I to public opinion. But to what kind of public 
opinion? The fact that the manasprs of small 
liKul administratiouM. o|>en to the view of eveiy 
one, in towns and viihiL'es, and that ofltosn aleet- 
cd by the people, feel a wholesome respooslblUqr 
to public opinion, is n natural source of delnslotk 
on the subj<"< t. If that sense of r»-sponsibility l» 
reliable in the great offloers. it would lie a good 
reason why the 80.000 Inferior federal ofllcera 
sli.nlil be elected rather than ai>ix)inted — why, 
i in short, the whole theory of tlie constitution 
1 iboiild be abandoned. Tbe ^nlar paita of our 
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system would be indefensible. It is because such 
« theory to {llumry; that, under our syttem, and 

iindi r Hint cvi ry civilized stntc, such offlcinls 
arc iipiKiiiiti'd mill an; liovcnicil hy siipi-'rior ofti- 
fcrs. Tl>e popiilnr judinncnt can ran-ly «leri<li', 
with iiitclligcnco, how far bad adminisinition, in 
« gmit ofHce. is due to the superior oJHccr, or how 
far to IiIh MilMmlinate«, who must obey (he in- 
«tructioDS. And for that rca'^on nil p>n<l <:overu- 
mentS have put the roponsibiiity and duly of n-- 
moval upon llic superior — the president. I lu' l'ov- 
'Crnor, and tho mayor, whom Uic iieople elect, or 
upon the heads of departments, and bold them 
resp^-vnsiMo for tlioir sul)onlfaiates. Every at- 
tempt l)y the leipsluture, through short term><, to 
substitute for the true responsibility to llic execu- 
tive atid for tho flnty of removal, a now kind of 
respoH'.iliility, is tliereforc not only a le:;isiutive 
usurpation of eCeCOtiTefUIICtiODs. but is an elTort 
not only repu<^ant to our constitution, but de- 
moniHzin!; in its tendency. The Hhorter the term 
of executive olflces, the more difflcull and unre- 
liable would be tho popular Judgment. >Ialie the 
term a ycnr or a month, aiHl will any candid man 
say tliat a i>o|>uIar jud<nn« lit upon ilic oilic iai eon 
<luct of him who tills it could exist? Wlwt do 
the people Icnow of the rehitlw merits of any one 
of lhtilhousMn<N or hundred-* of sid)orr1inatcH in 
a department ? The wor>-l adtuiuistnilions of later 
years — the corruption, partisan proscription, neg- 
le«a <»f olHciid duty in order to coerce eliTtionR, 
jK)litical ass<'s.snient-s, the de>rrailation of tlie pub- 
lic servants into the henehnu n of elii( finiiis and 
nenaiom. the bartering of places for votes— have 
jint been originated or mast practiced by the more 
siihnnliiiair i:iK to whom a tlxt d term has 
never been extended, but have growu up and be- 
•come most intolerable around the fn^t custom 

lioii-es and po»tofflie-i, at the head <if wliieli ar<' 
ollicers iiolding for f«)ur years, coutiruKHl by the 
H'-nate and lieyond removal, except by the consent 
of that Itixiy. Tf the many tlion-^and** of jiosf 
musters wIiom- eon>|M'nsation is Ix-lween live hun- 
dred ami one thousand dolhu* a year, were given 
A term of four or six yarn, and were made con- 
tlrinable by the senate, iilu the postmaster; liav- 
in;; a liiirher saliu-y. I mustthinic that not superior 
iMMtnuMiierii, but more active politicians, would be 
Mcured. and that new elements of vicious and 
feverish ac tivity would )»' added to ourmuuidpnl 
poHtict in every quarter of the Union. It would 
be no better, if poNtmasters were added to the ex- 
ee-isive iniinlK r- of < anilidates in our nuinieipal 
clwtions. The lute of every elerk and carrier 
would be involved in the election. Concerning 
most of these new rontirniiitions. at iK'^t, there 
would Im- the >an»e viirorou^ working t)f parly 
jniK hii'ety. antl the same mischievous combina- 
tion of M-llish influences whieli now di^lrnrl com- 
munillcii and vex con}rres.Hmen in connec tion witli 
the quadrennhd ap|x»intnK-nt of collectors and 
poRtinw«ten» of the higher grade. Few things ure 
clearer in our politics than the fact that a large 
«hara of stMdi cooflnnatloiis am determined by 



mere official favor or partisan interests. Rare in- 
deed to it that tho admintotratlve capsdty of the 

candidate is nmde a di ej.sivo or even a proinirn fit 
i>«ue. The esi-se of Pi>stmaster Jame«.. <.f New 
York, is the first instance in our hi-iory of tb« 
office of iio^tmaster general l>einir conferretl by 
reason of the atlminisiralive rapacity of the per- 
son appointeil. — There are dcnibtlcas some wifeO 
favor a term of years only by RMson of an as- 
sumed difflcolty In brintnng about removals. That 
difflculty grows out of the f/v<(7j»-system metli<i<l 
of making appointments. Tlie same pre»surc on 
the part of great politicians and members of con- 
trre'-s which crowds the service with their un- 
worthy favorites, kec|>s them there. The threats 
and pleadings which foist a brawny henchman, a 
liaiikru]it cousin, or a favorite widow, upon the 
national ]>ay rolls, ure repeated when the at- 
tempt is nuide to nimove them. The competi- 
tivc examinations now placf^l at the frates of tb« 
public service will not only excbule the unworthy, 
but they will bring in tho.se wlm would lm*-o 
nothing but their superior UK-rii to keep them 
there, and removato for cause will be easy. They 
have no influence to back them. An<l should any 
superior officer decline to remove (or cause, be 
can be impeached, as Madison advised; for, when 
members of congress and chieftains can n*. linger 
put their favoriti-s and relatives into the depart- 
ments, they will no longer, as now, have an inter- 
est to prevent the arrai'.'iimenl of exinivasmnre 
and imlK'cility in tiie executive service. Bhtitdi 
experience hits confirmed the plain suggeations of 
reason on those |N>iuts. — It has l>een suggested, 
that, since comi>etitive examinations are very of- 
fensive to the partisans and H|K)ilsiucn whose pat- 
ronage they suppress, the need of them in a mfs 
ure might be supersecled by short terms of ofRoe. 
The -ujL'i -tioii is not even jilausiMe Tin short 
cr the term, the greater the need of ability and 
businesa ex|>ertenoe upon entering the snrioe; 
ancl the <:reater. also, the need of ihorou .h « om- 
IK-titive exiuuinalions for selecting the moot cuin- 
petent. If the period of service be long, even 
those incomiM lent at the start may lM'tndne<i into 
usefulness at the jniblic exjx-nse. Hvit if the ivrm 
l>e loo short for such education, large capadljr 
must be requh^ at Um start. Malic tlie lerai 
only a month, and the pnblie worik would be ar- 
re-leil. uiile-s the stiindard foT adOilMioa sbould 
1 l>e greatly rai-sed. While, tlierefore, oompetidvt 
I examinations could be made to mitigate some of 
the evil< i.f short ti Tins, such terms would m>ik? 
comiK-titive exaniinatious indispeusabh;. — It u 
important to see clearly that the Hme when a p9> 
son '^honld leave the public service i\oe^ not de- 
Iteml U|H>n the manner of getting into it, but upiui 
his usefulness therein, howover he gOt lUrn*. 
Whether be got in by favor, pressure, or c-omiH-ii 
live examination, the ({U(«tion of bin pmjMT term 
or tenure is the same. Such examinations, and, 

Iiudced. nearly all the practical methods «»( civil 
service reform, except the dmuid for Che rrpeal 
of the slioit lemi acta, relate to the mauiioC gt^ 
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ting into the strvice, and to tht- iibusi-s tht rt-with 
connected. It is only the Bpcciow;, unwarranted 
alle;r«ti()ns of the sixiiNmcn, wliich declare a de- 
ppndriicu of tliose nicthodH upon a life tt nure or 
long term of office. Them it nosudi dependence. 
A great portion of the removals without cause 
•re, however, made in order to create vacancies 
into wliicb dependents or henchmen may l)e 
puahcd. And, sinoe, under competitive examina- 
tions, tlie place would be filled hy whoever oould 
]M i\r litrn-i If till' Ih-U(T man, this jmshiiii; \v<iul(l 
avuil littlu or nothing, and for tliut reason unwur- 
nuted removals would rarely lake place, a« the 
experience of such examinations ut thf Xi w York 
cualom house and iiosinttice has eli urly 8howu. 
While, therefore, aarh cxamtnuiions would tend 
to make a tenure nimc i«t:iMc l»y mnkinir power- 
less the corrupt forces which cause pro^eriptivc 
removals, I re|)eat, that the need of applyint,' 
these methods would Ineruise wllh every reduc- 
tion of the term of office and every enfeeble* 
mint of tenure. It is an uticr nuMiinci plion 
of the subject to claim that a permanent ten- 
ure of ofBce Is an Incident of competitive ex- 
nnun .liiiiis. or any further n cdhm cpn ii< e of 
them thun this, that, securing the hetter man, 
they makA It more aaqr atid natural to keep 
such men as Ion ^ as the p<i1i1ic m i ds or desires 
them. — Hut, suppri>e sliort t< rm theories should 
now prevail; what would be tlio result in the near 
future? Population dmibieH in alxnit thirty-five 
yrnrs. and oflicers inmate yet more rapidly. 
.Ml II iinw vote who may live to see more tlum 
aou,OUU,000 of iHiopie iu the Union, and more 
than 400.000 federal offlcfalR. — Wlthte little more 
than a »!< < ailc. tin- lift- sjiving and Biirnal wTvit e, 
the national board of health, the agricultural bu- 
reau, the bureau of education and the civil serv- 
ice rotnmi--i<>n have been added to the ]Mililir 
service, and some of them may wwa be depart- 
ments. When there shall be 200.000 postmasters 
and 500.000 fi di ral oflicers, there will still l>e but 
tme pn-si<h nt, but oiu- si iiatc. but one teeerelary 
of the treasury, hut one (k isi master general, ttttless 
we create others to tight olT the office seekers and 
work a vast nmehlnery of ofBce tillintr. Hhall we 
delilx-rati-ly cn aif an ofili ial ii rni whic h will re- 
quire the reHlling of nearly lOU.OUOof these places 
ever>' rear, in addition to all those that may be 
niarle va( ant by removals and n--i;.'nations ? 
Wa.<diiugtou could not contain the ollico si-ekers 
and their backers who would swarm lliere. Oould 
n publiran itistiiutinns long survive ? — Another 
coiisidenilion conneeted with short terms must not 
be overlooked. They would greatly embamuw, 
if not (h firtt, any Hd(-<|uale system for promotion 
baseil on nuril or e.vpirien<e. Four successive 
presklents, all the best admin is t nit ori in tlie ctmn- 
try, and every wcll-govemetl nation of the world, 
have insisted on promotions for merit, tested by 
experieni t , is essential to poo«I administration. 
When, in his late message, Preoident Arthur de- 
dared that " poiittb>ns of respon^biUty sbmild be. 
•0 far as pfactlcable, fUled by the pronwtlon of 



wdflliy and etlicienl olHcers," he aflirmed a prin- 
ciple to which short terms are utterly repugnant, 
and the wi dom of which the Iwst experiitue of 
the world alliirns. Thew t«Tnis are an arbitrary 
interference by the legislative with the executive 
department, by reason of which, at a fi.ved time, 
and irri-spiTlive alike of Ibc needs of the public 
herviee. of the merits of those who till it, and of 
the wishes of those responsible for gooil adminis- 
tration, the good and the bad alike cease to serve 
till- pi-ople. Every worthy ofiicer Is sent away— 
in suhbtance, ri'movetl— without cause. Promo- 
Uon for merit, on the other hnnd. Is based on the 
theory that an oniecr is more valuaMe for his 
experience, and shouhl, if otherwise worthy, lio 
retained for that nMson, Now, ft Is quite too 
j»rei>()slerous for arsnmienf to pretend that such 
e.\|»erience can Ik- secured in the complicated af- 
fairs of ^'ov«>rnment, if there is to lie a (juadren- 
nhil rotation. The very theory upon which such 
rotation Is founded is but a declaration that the 
paramount aim of the government is not the most 
competent olBcers. is nut to stimulate effort, and 
rptnin the skilled ability it has educated, but to 
i:ivc pi K I » (.> tilt' pri'.ttcst numl>er ftf p:itrona;^& 
monijcrs, iind satluries to the greutc&t number of 
office seekers. — Bttt It may be asked whether some 
evils may not attend constitutional tenure for 
''inferior otlicers" — a tenun- during the ( > -exist- 
ence of good behavior and etficiency — and w i i e 1 1 1 < • r 
some pnivfsion may not be wisely nw<Ie for those 
who might leave the service poor and sup* nmnu- 
ateil. We can not speak positively of the future. 
When evils from such a source shall be developed, 
then will be the time to meet them. At present, 
surely, there is not too much tmined exiK-rience 
in the public service. It may lie that the aptitude 
and Inclination of our people for chanse of call- 
ing, anil the f;u iliiies fur savitiLT Miid for sceuring 
employment in this country, will for many years 
prevent 11m need of legislation on sucli sultjeeis, 

which in the old and densely pojiulaii d cnuntrien, 
we know lias existeil. Tlu re will l<v luuple time 
for action on such subjin is years hence. It Is not 
easy to underslnnd an iifiusi- which docs not exist. 
«»r custoujary t(» legislate against evils which are 
only inuigiuc-d. The tlrst duty is to |ii>>vide for 
bringing tlie most competent into the public serv- 
ice, and for suppressing patronage and the arbi- 
trary removal ot comiM-tent public si rvants. We 
do not refuse to cure the sick or arrcAt contagion, 
from a fear that the future may have an excess of 
poimlatiiai <')wr busln<sH men have not, as u 
rule— though with increat>ing exceptions said to 
be advantageous to employes — yet made ]>rovis- 
ions for fbo-e worn out by faithful labor in their 
enii>loyment; and whether the federal government 
can wisely Ite more |mternal and humane is a (pn s- 
tion properly left to the future. Much may be said 
on both hUh-H of It. Our jM-nsiiuis in prineiple, 
and our retiring allowance in the army and navy, 
and for federal judges, directly affirm the justice 
and trtilhy of BMking provision for faithful ofll* 
oerswora out in tlra public service. After putting 
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out the flames and purif ring the air of the uatioual 
hooadiold, we can take ample time for tmprovlDg 

Itentfraoiioii'*. Tlie oMt-r governments, generally, 
And Great Britain with marked success, have 
made 8uch provisiions. The British 8tatutes, 
which give a retiring allowance only after ten 
years' faithful tterrice, are l»y no means t)nscd on 
a theory of mere Ix iievolence. Tin y are justifietl 
not only as eoabliog the governmeDt to secure 
Its servants at a smaller salary, but as contributing 
to their ellk-iciK V mul (lil. lity in ottloc; in fact, as 
being, on the mere score of economy and selfl^h- 
aeaa, a manif est gain to the public treasury. Tlie 
eaburjrand the nllowanceiuethnuirlit to he hnnily 
more than the siilary would nec^ to l>e, on the 
«Tenige or in tlu> au'^'ri gaie, but for tlie allowance 
upon retirement. Tiu>- ixperience, extending over 
three-fourilis of a century, is well worthy of our 
Study wlietlier we ever have ocea^'ion tO make 
similar allowance or not. It will show us a royal 
and aristocratic government regarding the self- 
renpect and comfort of tiiose wlm, in humble 
pIuccH, serve it faithfully, with a care, dignity and 
regard for economy which are not quite un!ver<qi1 
in this gn-iit republic. — If It be >»iig>rf'-t»(l tiiat 
such allowances befit the paleroal care of n mou- 
•rdiy, but not the stem justice of a republic, let 
it be n-mcnibcrcil tli;it (-very sii')onlni:it>' in tlic 
Britisli servil e wlio can receive llu in by statute 
compelled to gain hia place thn>ugh superior 
merit (lisi loM'd in a stem, op<'n, roin]" t iiivc exam- 
ination, wliere neitli«rbloo<l, wt altli m r iiitlucnf e 
avail anyiliing; while it is only in tliis r< pulilii 
that a great of&cer or politician can privately fon e 
his blodchead son, his discharged bouKekeeper, 
his scrvih; <'IectionCCrlnf agent, or his bankrupt 
depeniicnt, upon the publie service. — Wh(>nev< r 
the time may come, there are various ways of 
«l< alinLr witli tbe sul)j«f (: 1, we may fix an agi' 
iK'jond which " inferior officers" shall not remain 
In the service, thus sttmly excluding dotage ; 2, 
we m;iy fix an age uft» r \vlii( b tin- salary f^bnll 
rapidly dM i< a'^e, which wimld prevent full pay 
ment for ini|>aire<l c'a|>acity, as wHl 88 cause 
•easonable n'»ignalion« ; 8, we miy pay a stmill 
fixed sum on retirement, after a pp scribefl jutI- 
od of UM-ritc>rious service and before rciiehing a 
fixed age ; 4. we may, on retirement any lime 
after ten years of such aervire, contlnne to pay a 
c«Tlain jiroportion of the salary riTrivul>le at the 
dale of relircment, which is the British system; 
5, wo may, after the official has reached a certain 
u'ji' i<r ]« r\ii<\ of v/ r\ i' I . f i iin a ri-«-rilaire of 
hiji salary, to Im; jxtid on retirement, which will 
cost the government nothing and yet be a provision 
again ' ^^ ult, fi. w<' may rr fu^-e to make un^-pro- 
visii.n wliitivcr on I bo subject, dealing with tlie 
pul>lir s»-rvanis a< < onling to the seven-st tiieories 
of lK)«»tile int<Tf"<t and bu«iiie*s relations; or, 7, 
If we shall liiul tbe exemlive nr liea'i- of <le].;ir1- 
ments rrfu-Mng to remove in nn.p. r nVe^ iaiter 
the repeal of the tenure of office acu and relief 
fstm party and oongressional influence shall have 
iMtored to them a i«al liberty lo do so), or if any I 



biul eiTects eball attend the restoration of tenura 
baseil on charaGter and efUdeooy, it will he cmj. 

if desinible, to establish a term of ye;^r<«, the 
length of which should l)e determinetl in the light 
of such experience, and not vpon the "tiixjils 
system " theories which now prevail. Then if 
competitive examinationH shall have been con- 
tinuously enforced, there may be neither par- 
tisan interest nor prejudice enough left to em- 
bolden demagogiics to aeek poi>ul!irity by d©- 
iKuinrini; as an " offlcial (•1hs«i" tlio»e v lio. fr"tn 
whatever grade of life, have woritcd their way 
solely by superior merit, and who can hold 
their places only so lonir as they continue Ik.tIi 
upright and efDcient. How c^n that be a da&'i, 
into which no one can be bore, wliieh can Iw 
reached only by opi ii competition of merit, 
through w hich nothing < an \k taken or tnius- 
mittcd, and in whi( h no one can remain longer 
than he Is freely retained because he \s the lK«t ser- 
vant' of the people? — We need, and. before the 
lime for action shall arrive, we may expert, a more 
intelligent public opinion on the subject of office 
getting and office hoM i ng. Of what nse to ask a 
leirislator who In lieves in rotation, who b..IiU a 
tenure of merit to be "un-American," who has 
promised ten clerkslrfps to carry his laat eleciion. 
and demands a consulate and a ix>stoffl< e to » :irry 
bis next election — to consider the suliject ou tl»e 
basis of the public interest ? When we heller 
conjprehend that the n-al strentrth of ]>artie* i* 
M«lherence to sound principle^ and the i nforc« mtfUl 
of gmxl administration; when we are pre|K-tred to 
make capacity and character, and not influence 
and fhvoritism, the tests for admissk>n to tlie pub- 
lie st rviee; wbt ii the slates as Well a* the nation 
stiall have shown courage to suppress pulilicai 
assessment and the offlcial coercion of electlmw; 
when we become convineed that jnomi-inir jila.-v-s 
for votes is the worst form of briltery, and that 
the " spoils syelem" is as dcmoralidog to a party 
as it is disastrous and di'-graeeful totliecountr. ~ 
then we shall see that to n fuse to rei.iin a pnlMie 
servant Iiecause he Is faithful and efllri<nt, is u. 
refuse to protect the public welfare. Then, and 
l>os>.ibly not till then, we shall l)e prejum'd to 
deal w ith our retiring public ser\-anl9 upon the 
grounds of justice and sound principles. Then 
we shall be able to giro due oonsideratinn to wal 
ecntriliuli s to the honor. efTleit ney and i-eonomy 
of the public sen'icc, to what makes it attractive 
to a pradent man with a family dependent upon 
lii«t salar} . f n ^\ lial \v ill gi%e it a ln\:h [)lHce in 
public chiimation, to what will invilu to it young 
men of promise by assuring them that merit will to 
the condition, alike of stability and of prt^motiotL 

DoMM.w H, Eaton. 

TERKITORIAL WATERS arc all wsters 
within the juris^lictional limits set by intertiatK>n- 
al law to an intlependent state. Such uat<rs» 
wmprise : 1, in( loMsl waters, whi* h are. tlr»t, 

i* DilTcrtrnt writi'm iii>e the Umu JariMUctiatuU watm, 
waicf tsijluiij > BaritlsM Usillu/* 
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rivers, Ifikfs nnd nflicr inlaud waters wholly wttb- 
ia the Ijoundarivfl of a state ; second, if tltc bouod- 
•riM of • ttat« are tivwn or lakes or other inland 

wiitcrs, unl<'sH OIK' of the ripiiriiin sl.itcs has a 
£ood title to tlio whole bed of the eanio, bound- 
in}^ non-navigable rlTers to the middle of rach 
tiin nnis, Itdiindiri!; naviiTfil'lc rivers to the mi<M1r 
of tlicir (ivr|)«>>tt cliuiinel, and bounding lakes and 
4ith< r inland waters to the middle of the MUne ; 
i iul third, jiorts. Ijay^, straits, sounds or arms of 
the M-a williiu (I'ntni finirm) hcudlund^ beiuuging 
to the Mme state not nv>rc than two marine 
lea/raes apart ; 3, uninclosi'^l waters, or the open 
«•« tothe distanec of one marine league outward 
from the line of low-watermark; and, whm bays. 
straitH, sounds or arms of the sea are inclosed bj 
lieadlands belonging to the same state not more 
than two marine li-airues apart, the o)irn :i fo a 
<iiHtancu of ono marine league outward from n line 
drawn between the two hmdlands. — The law re- 

latiTiirto inclosed water; is well settled. Tlii -tale 
inclo>iiii; tin in within its na(\irally e.\tcnde<l ii ni- 
tory lias a ri;:ht of ownership, as well as a ri^hl 
of juri-diciion. over them ; and in order that the 
pa^-viL'ewayn of eotnmerie lutd navimition may Ix" 
kulijeel to i>iil>lie !Ui!hority and eonlrol. the title 
to tliu land under water, and to the shore below 
oniinar}' high- water mark, in navigable rlTcrs and 
lakes (in Kii-'!and. and in stales whirh have 
adopted tlie form rather than the substance of the 
English rule, tide watem) and In ports, harbors, 
bays, straits, soumU or -.w m- of iln sen inclosed as 
above desrril>ed, is veiited in the state for the 
public use and benefit. Although n Mete is enti* 
tli-rl to exelu'-ive juri'-dietion Iwifh civil and crim- 
inal, over its inclostni waters, usiige gives a con- 
current rriminal jurisdiction over offenses com- 
mitted on foreijrn vess<.|a {q such waters to the 
stales to whicii such vessels belong, and the state 
entitled to exclusive criminal jurisilietion will not 
exerrise it in such cases, the parties being exclu- 
sively foreign, unless Its authority is Invoked, or 
unli'ss the is-aee of the country is disturlM-d. — 
The hiw relating to uninclosed waters is not 
thoroughly settled. It is the historical rennlt of 

till- n--i r'inn tiy difTrrent siiitcn at ilifTercttt timCS 
of coullict ing claiuiii of ownership or jurisdiction 
over the same or different perts of the open sen. 

ll is n riifufimmise hy which all stales have jirae 
liciiily aliandimed thet luim of owiiersiiip over any 
part of the open sea, upon the express or tm it as- 
sent of all the states that each state is allowed an 
artificial extension tif ils territory over the open 
M-a adjacent to its< oa^t. to such a distance as is 
n<<ceMary for ils defense and security. — When 
modem imematinnal law had Its rise, few parts of 
the sea Were fn-e from tlic i Inim- of some Euro- 
pean State. Englund as-si>r(ed a right of owner- 
ship over the.«ea surrounding Great Britain as far 
M the coa'*!s of tn iirli'i irim; « oiiniries; Spain de 
dared its exclusive right to navigate the gulf of 
Mexloo and the Pacific o<-«an ; Portufal sought to 
ll ir the f' -' "f till- "!M from ih<' L'ulf «)f Guinea 
Had kIq Indian u^cau, Vciiicc cltumcU the Adriat- 



ic, Genoa the T.igtirian, and Denmark the Noftil 
sea*. Sailing without license upon some of theae 
waters was prohibited under penalty of death, and 
fotfeitlire of all the offender's goiwls. Whi ther 
origiurting in capricious at«ertions of brute force 
or in snbMantial aerrlcca done In polldng these 
s«-as, m:uiy of which Were then infested hy pirates, 
some of these claims were t«o far udmitled, that a 
right of rontrol became established and was recog- 
nized by the payment of toll. Ilie furling of flags 
and other salutes, from which even kings were 
not exempt. — From this right of control, as "a 
dissociation of the ideas of control and pntperty 
was n«)t then intellltrlblc. the step to the as-sertion 
of complete rights of i>ropcrty was alnio-t inevit- 
abk'." During the hixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries assertions of proprictarj- rights based 
U|>(>ii prcscriptio!), nr di'-covcrv, or ]iu1ic r M r\ iri's, 
or pupal grant, over the open scu, were general, 
and were maintained with rarying success. The 
physical ini]His-ihiliiy of obtaining an<l keeping 
exf lusive j)o>»cssion of any part of the o[m n sea, 
the growth of commerce and the <*onsequent ret;- 
0!;niii'>n of the ne<'essity of the free naviL;ation 
of the oei an, led to a contest iK-tween llu' udvocates 
ot tnareetauHtimnml lho»eot mare liAeruin, which 
was Ijegun in 1609 by Grutius, and which was 
ended in 1824-5 by the complete abandonment of 
the last of these " vain and cxtr i\ iiL'ant preten- 
sions" — the claim of Russia to the Pacific ocean 
aoftk of fifiy-one degrees north latitude. It ia 
now univcrsilly adniitled that the o]xn or hi;:h 
seas— the uceuu and all connecting arms and buys 
or other eztenrfoDS thereof not within the territo- 
rial limits of aii>ynnii<<n— are not the subject either 
of property or of exclusive juris«liclion, and that 
the right to navigate these si-as is conunoii to all 
nations and their meml)ers. and can lie ahridijed 
or ri'iumneed only by actual consent. — The first 
germs of the modem doctrine of unincloswi ter- 
ritorial waters are discoverable in a proclama- 
tion * of James T. of 1004. which contains the two 
principles which now limit 'erritorial jurisdic- 
tion over the open sea, confining it, 1, to a rea- 
sonable distance, and 2. to a distance within which 
the <)atc can prohibit violence. Grolius. while 
advtjcutiug tlie freedom of the op4-n M>a, ad- 
mitted that portions of it might Itc occupied 
by the state jiosscssing the adjacent land. Bynk- 
ershtHk, iu 1702. formulated tlie modern rule, 
which is based upon tlie neocarity of securing 
pence and protection to the lives, property and in- 
dusiries of the Kubj«fl8 of states who live upon 
their coijsts, and which extends the territorial 
waters of a state over so much of the open sea as 
can be defended from Its coasts. Thb, according 
to Bynkershoi k's furniul;i. w as aa wide a belt of 
open sea as could be effectively commanded from 
the coast bgr cannon, a distance which subsequent 
writers fixed as one marine 1< ac-uc. altlioti-.-h to 
the pres«'iiTnime it Is (»ften descrilxtl as a distance 
of a marine league or a* far a$ cannon »/iot viU 
I r-i'fh ffom tfif r<',i^f. To continental juri-'s iliis 
1 (tuggestiou of iiyukcrshock bcemed to uUord a 
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TeuoBftble iMBb for the setttement of ootifUcting 

claiiiLs over the open sea. atid, lliougll wiilr>t <lis 
agreement regardiug tlie extent of territorial wa- 
ters continued for m century, the principle has 

priuhially traiiwd reOQgOitimi lliat any control over 
the open Kca to be valid mu&t be effective. 2s o 
mention of a marine leafue belt of territorinl 
Avalcrs np]>cars to liavr l>i'<-n made in any Kn_'li-h 
court liutil and no cxhau^iiivc cxamiiKii ion 

of the oatnre of the rights of a state over mi< li 
waters, and their extent, was made in any £n> 
llsh court till 1878, when a case arose (The Fran- 
coui:()* involving the right of Eni^land to puni$<b 
a foreigner fur an offense committed while on a 
foreign vciwcl on n forcijrn voynj»c within n marine 

leu;^ue of the Eni:Ii^li ( ou-I. The < rilienl review 

of the opinions of uuthoriiutivo writcni upon in- 
ternational law, then made, showed that : 1. All 
these writers aekiio\vIed;:e the ri;,dit of a maritime 
State to an cxteUMiou of its territory, iu a qualitied 
sense of the wend, over some portion of the ad- 
jaeent sea Iwynnd low-water mark : 2. Thonph 
there in found a {H'eat variety of t)iiii]i»«n amonjr 
tbCHe writem, as to the distance to whicli such 
maritime territory .should he nlioweU, that distance 
varying (setting asitle even more exlravayfjint 
claims) from 100 to three miles, the present limit, 
not one of them puis such diiftance at less than 
thns mites ; 8. All tlte earlier writers, and many 
of the later writei-N, niainiained. tliat within tlir 
sooe of three mile» the state hod, without qual- 
Ificntioa, a proprietary as well as a territorial 
right, so lliat it miirht at its a«ure exclude 
foreign sliips from |iii>siiig along the same; but 
that othern of the later writers contended that 
the state had a territorial, hut not !i ]iroprietary. 
light over the zone, or that, at ail evtuls. the 
iimooeat use of the zone liy foreign sliips for the 
purpoM of navigation could not without wronu' 
bo interfered with. (2 L. R, Ex. Div., 71, V2i. 
123.)*— Ilui, as the opininns of publicists, even 
If there were no difutgreenkeat among them, are, at 
bcKt, only secondary evidence of what interna- 
tional law is, the jirimary evidence of the fael 
which these writers atamrl — the e.\ij>lcnce of au 
intematiunal agreement to treat any part of the 
lilloml sc.i ns lu loniring to or under the control of 
the adjacent .stati- — must l>e hou^dit in treaties and 
usage. What thescdischise i<«most autiioritatively 
exprc«icd in the opinion, delivered in the Ii ading 
cai<e alN>ve named, hy the late I ord Chief .Justice 
Cocltbum, who said: "1. 7 - ' • It may be 
asserted, without fear of contradiction, that the 
rule that the sea surrounding the con^tt is to be 

treated as a jiart of tlie adjacent 1i n ilMry, so that 
tlie state tthall Lave exclusive dcmiinion over it. 
and that the law of the latter shall Ih' generally 

applicable to iIkim- p:i~-ing ovi r it in tlie >liijiv nf 
Cither natiouH, has never Ik-ch made the hubjecl- 
matter of any treaty, or, as a matter of aeltnowl- 

edL'' d ri-.rhl. has fi>rtn< d flie Ita^is of any tre.ity, 
or has evi r Ix t n ilit- siilijtci df dijilomalic diM u^- 
SiOD. It has been entirely flu- (nation of (lie 

writers on iotematioaal law. It is true that the 



I writera who have been cited constantly refer to 

treaties in support of the doctrine they a-s-sert. 
j But when the treaties they refer to are looked at, 
I they will be found to relate to two 8ub|ect8 only: 
the observance of the rights and oblipition.s of 
neutrality, and the exclusive right of fishing, la 
Hxing the limits to which these rights should ex- 
I tend, nations have so far followed the writers on 
I international law as to adopt the three-mile ninue 
as a convrnient distance. Theresrc scvend treat- 
ies by which nations have engaged, in event of 
either of them being at war with a third, to treat 
the sea within three miles of each other'ft coasts as 
neutml tvrrltoiy, within which no warlike oitcra- 
tions should be carried on. Again, nations, ptw- 
sessing opposite or m iLiliboring ci»;i*t.s, bonkr- 
ingon a common sea, ba\'e sometimes ftiimd It ex- 
pt^ient to agree that the Kubjects of each shall ex- 
ercise an exchiMvc riulit of fi--hing to a given <lis- 
tiince from their own shores, and here also have 
acc(>pted the three miles as a convenient distance. 
Such, for instance, are the treaties made Ix fweon 
this country and the I nitetl States iu relation to 
the fishery off the coast of Newfoundland, and 
tboiM! Iietwc-eu this country and Fnmce, in relation 
to the fishery on their re>i)e< tivc shores*; and lo<atl 
laws have been ]>A.ssed to give effect to these in- 
gagemenls. 2. L'mtffe. The only usag« found to 
exist is such as Is connected with nsvignlion. or 
with n vi line, local fi-ln ries or neutialiiy. and it 
is to these alone that the usage reUetl on is con- 
fined. UsMre as to the application of the general 
law f>f the JtK'al state to foreigners on the littntal 
.sea. there i> ac tually none. Ho nation has arro- 
gated to itM'lf the right of excluding forelga ves- 
.stds from the use of its extontal littoral waters fi<r 
the pur|iose of navipition. or has assumed the 
jMiwer of making ftireigners in foreign ships pass- 
ing through these waters subject to its Uw. oth- 
erwise than in respect of the matters to which I 
have juNt referred. Nor have the tribunals «.f any 
nation held foreigners in these waters amenable 
generally to the locnl criminal law in rroprf.'t of 
ofTen^< > " — So far. then, as it is s< ttled, the law 

i applicable to uutuclosed territorial wutera is as 
follows: 1. The rights, whatever may be their de- 
scriptioii. i.f an indriK-iuh nf state over such w.h- 
ler>, are c reated by ialernutional law. and are evi- 
dence<l by the assent of nations w hieh " may be 
expres-sed by tretity, or the ac knowIiili:«sl nmcur- 
renre of governmenLs, or nuiy be implied fmm 
e>;;iMi-iied ussige," and in the absence of such 
j proof of assent the opinions of writers on inter- 
j nntiomd law are rflevont only as tending to show 
j wli.il ( tainis* one iiidi jiriiii. lit state nniy exerci>-e 
I over such waters without interference from other 
; inrlepcndent states. 9. Tlierigfals of an Independ- 
ent .••tale ovi r "-ui h waters, so di livi <! and *-o ev- 
idenced, are. Hrsl, a rij^ht of jurisdiction limit«d 
to the protection of its coests firom the effects of 
hosttUties between other states wUdi may be at 

• " Tmitorlsl Wstcn Jnflidlcti<m Act (Wtt,** «1 sai «r 
YlrL, up. TS, aotwlthslBadlng iu presnibK Is MdS a 
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■war, the prcvtntion of frauds upon Jls cti-^tonis 
laws, anil the n-gulation of fisheries; aod sccnail, 
B uftufnictuary right to flaheriet. Modem writera 
who afllriu any itri>])rii tary riirht ovt r vinin( Ios<-il i 
niurginal wulvra uuiic in bu»iug it upon the fuct 
that the adjaeent "state haii adnillcdly an exclu- 
Hive riirlit to tlie enjnyim tit of the fi-hi rirs" in | 
such wuicrs. But Ihib i<(.t.'tu>>lohi-uiuri'ui'i uraU-ly i 
claawd aa a umifroctuarjr right, for, if a state has 
any pmprirtary rtL'hl oviT such waters, it would 
isLi'in to have tlic exclusive ri;iht to m-I law ovrr 
them, lunl to c Inse them to foreign vi-h><Is. as it 
may clu«c its \^*trts, whcrciiM it is universally ad- 
mittiKl tliat fort'i<^n ships have aj>i» tmntihu over 
such wuti i>. 3. The iulcrnalioJiallv valitl cmt- 
cise of the rights above cuumcrated by an inde- 
pendent fttnte td limited ton distance of one marine 
liaijue frum ^>\^ wuii r iiitiik on its t i>;ivt. — There 
are a few uppareut exceptions to this rule. 1. i 
Local pilot laws, which require that a pilot shall 
Ih- taken on hojinl all vessels enterin-^ eerlain terri ' 
turiai waters at u tlislanceof u\< <re than lhr<H- miles 
from the coast, Such laws are no ri al exception 
to the rule, heing haseil u|m>u the principle that n 
atate has u |M rfi.-cl right to say to forci};u shi|)s 
voluntarily sei'kini; its ports, that they shall not, 
without complying with its law, enter into its 
ports, and that if they do enter, tlicy shall he sub- 
jw't to |)cnaltics unless iliev li.ivc |in \ii'Uviv' com- 
plied with the requisitions ordained; whetlter IlieM; 
requisition* be, as in former times, certitfcatcs of 
ori^n, or clennniec s of any (li'si ript j. ki from a 
foreign port, or clcui hills of health, or the taking 
vtt hoard a pilot nt any place In or out of its juris- 
(lietion before ( nt< iiiu' its waiers * Oiher lo<al ' 
hiws oontainiui; pri>\ jsionsalTecting fon ign sliijis, 
or foreigners within such slii|>s, iu resiMrt to acts 
committed or omitted Ix-yond the marine Icajnie 
hell, arc referable to t!«c same principle. 2. Cus- 
tom!! laws and liovrriiii;:tcis, wiii( h auihori7.e nm 
nicipnl mzurcs beyontl the nuirina league. "It 
will not." wiys Dana.* "lie found thot any con- 
.•^i iit of n.iiioiis ( Jill Uf shiiwn in favor of < xlenilitig 
^\hul lUiiy be birictly culled territoriuiity. for any 
pnrpoM» whatever beyond the marine league or 
caution shot. DoubtlCHS states hnve made la\v<. 
for n veiiue pur|HiM'S, touchim; acts done Iw yond 
territorial waier*; but it will not Ik- found, that, 
in I di f timi riirlit to make si i/nrrs beyond ' 
eu« li uulers lia> i>'( ii iii»i-i( d ujion a^ain^t tiic n* | 
monstrance <if to. i^n slaie>, or that a clear and j 
Uliecpiivocul jutliei:.! prwedi iil now stand** sus ' 
taiuiiti: "Ueh S' izun s, when the (piestion of juris- ^ 
iliiiioii h Ween presenteil. The revenue laws of 
the L'uite«l Stule!«, for Instance, provide, that, if a 
veiwcl bound to n port in the Unitrd SlalfK, shall, 
except from ui 1 1 -•ily, unload « ;irL;o wiiliin four 
leagues of the cmtst, and before coming to the 
proper port for entry and unloiuling. and receiving 
permission to do so, the cari:o is f<irfeii. and tin 
master incurs a i)ennlly (.Vcl March 2, 17UT. sec. 
97): hut the statute lUnn not authorize the seizure 
of n foreiLTii ve'-.i ! wlnn lii yotnl ilic territorini ju 
rtsdictiou. The ststute may well be cuubirucd to i 
177 Tot. m. ~ 68 



mean only that a foreign vessel coming to an 
American port, and there seized for a violation of 
revenue reguhitions committed out of the juriadlo- 

tion of the I'liitetl st:it( -. may !«• ( onll^ aii <1; hut 
that, to complete the forfeiture, it is exM iiliul thai 
ths vcflsel shall bo bound to, and sliall come with- 
in. Ilie ti-rritory of ilie I'nited States, after the 
pioliiLiited act. The act done iM-yond the juris- 
diction Is ataumed to Im* pan of an attempt to vitv 
late the revenue laws within the juri.vHction. If 
foreign ves.sel8 have been btmrded and s«'i7r<l on 
the high sea, and have Ikhmi atljudged guilty, and 
their governments liave not object<tl, it is proba- 
bly either because tlu'y were not appealed to, or 
luivr ac quicsced. in the parii( \ilar instanii*. from 
motives of cumity." Phillimure and TwissbolU 
BubRiantlally agree with Dana, and hold that judg- 
111' III- afliriuiiiir the Ic^'ality of niuniripal >< i/un-s 
Ixyond one nuuine league coulil not have been 
sustained if the foreign state whcmc aubjecl'a 
projx'riy hail iM cn si izt-d had thought projKr to 
intrrf" re. unle.vs, jM rhaps, when thut stale had 
pui ill lorceoral least enacted, for its own U'ncflt, 
H similar muuiciiml law. 8. The waters in the 
centre of certain stniits, gulfs and bay», which 
centnd waters lie outside the limit of a marine 
leagius from any of the adjacent coasts, are claimed 
to be territorial waion>, and certain gulfs are in 
actual pra<'ti<e so ticitid Frainc apiw-ns to 
claim inlets whose entrunce is not more than ten 
miles wide. EnghuMl long claimed the " Queen's 
('I::mili< r-," thi -e Im ing waters within headlands 
as di>lanl us UrfordncKs from the Foieland. Tho 
bay of ConceptUm, in Newfoundland, w hich |»en- 
etr.ites forty miles iiiio the Ian<l, anil is tifteen 
miles in mean l)readiii, was riieully dt cided to 
lie territorial water l»y the privy c<mneil. The 
United States claiiiu-d Delaware boy ID 17118. "Of 
pnuiio." sjiys Hall,* '•lher« Is a curious dcll- 
cieniy. anil there is nothing to show how ni.my 
of the chdms to gulfs and bays which btill find 
their place in the books, are more than nominally 

ali\c. It i- -iJin ely possilile to s;iy an ytliin j more 
detinile than that, while on the one hand it may 
he doubled whether any state would now seriously 
as.Hert n right of prop- tty o\. r brond sir:iit>- or 
gulfs of cousidcruhle si/.e and witle enliiinci , llaro 
is. on the other hand, nothing In the conditions of 
vnliil maritime occupation, to prevent the estah- 
li^iimenl of a claim either to basins of considerable 
area, if approudml b\ n n > \v eutraiici -*, such a<l 
of the Zuyder Zee. or to large gulfs which, in 
proportion to the width of their mouth, run deep- 
ly into the land even when so large a- the buy of 
Fundy. or. still mure, to small buys, such as thttl 
of rancale."— The t'oited Hiates. being an inde- 

]>endent slate, h is Ilir iTit(Tna'ii*nal r;;:hf- and i. 
under the interna) iouul ubligaliuns alx>vu de- 
scribed. In reR|HTt to tlie open sea which washix* 

ils(oa>i; but. b. ing a fedi ral I'nion, juri-^dictioii 
and ownership over th< «-e waters, us U-lween iu 
constituent members, are regulated, not by inter- 
national law, but by tln' liriii'^ of that Uuloo. 
Thus it hn-i been decided* thai the article of ths 
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ooiMtttiltldii wUdi deierfbM the Judidal power, 
and extends It to rf\«cM of ndmlrall y and maritime 
jurisdiction, does nnt innke n cession of territorj' 
or of general Jurls<llction. so as to v< -t in tlie 
United States tbc shores of the sea, below low- 
water mark, and that whatever wiil below low- 
water mark, within the t-Uh mul flow of the tide, 
is the subject of ezcIuHive property aod owner- 
•hlp, MoDKB to the state withfti whose territory 

it ]!<■■'. sulijict t.i nil}' Iiiwfnl irr:ni1s lo tli;it snil l.y 
the Btate or sovereign power which governed ils 
tenritmybefoire the declsratton of independence. 
MaHsarhusetts, for inslnnce, expressly assf rt«, ' 
that, " The territorial limits of thiscommonweulth 
extend one marine Icai^nc from its seashore at low- 
wtiter mark. Win ri in inlet or arm of the sra 
does not exce<'<l two inariiK? lcaj;ucs in width, Ix'- 
tween its headlands, a straiirlil line from one 
h<riidlund to the other is e<iuivaleDt to the shore 
line. The Iwundarics of counties bordering on 
till- sea shall extend to the line of the siale, as 
above defined." So the counties and towns in 
the state of New York which are bounded ^'ener 
ally on I.one Island suutnl, i <iniprelieud • within 
their limits, for the purpose of urdinnry civil and 
criminal jurhdiction, the waters between their re- 
spective ^ores and the extrrlKr water line of tlx- 
Slate. Subject, Uieu, to the paramount right of 
navigation, the regtdation of which in relation to 
forei^Mi and inter state commerce haslx-t-n (granted 
to the United Slati-s. each state owns' the betls of 
all tide waters within its ^uMlctiOD, unless they 
have been granted away, and may appropriate 
them, to l>e used by its citizens as a common for 
tiikini; and clllli^ atinii; fi>li, if iiavi:j.iti((n Is not 
thereby obstructed. In lil&e manner, the state owns 
the tide waters themselves aod the llsh In them, so 
far a.s they an- capuhle of ownership while run 
ning. The right which the citizens of tltc state 
thus acquire Is a p rt>p e i ty right, and not a mere 
privili'^e or Immunity of riti/< iiship. and a law of 
a state, as Virginia, prohibiting citizens of other 
Slates from planting oysters In the soil covi-red by 
her tide waters, is neither a remdation of com 
meree nor a violation of any privilege or immuni- 
ty of inter state cili/.i ll^llip. See Philllmore's 
Cvmnunt'iH'-n upon Iitternatinnal Jjate, voL i., 
chnjw. 4- 8. Philadelphia. i^M ■ Kent's Crmmen- 
t'tri'.". 12lh ed . vol. i.. jip. 2»»-:W, Twiss" The lAiir 
of Arttions (Time of Peace), London ed., Ib61, 
chap. 10; Wools<-y'« TnternaHdnal Law, 6th ed,, 
8C«--. .V^-fi.T; Holland's J'l ri.*j,ni(l4 h<;\ pp. i>J)7. 29S; 
•Twins' Art». in hue Mmjuzme, lb77; * The t^iin n 
vs. Kf^n, 9 L. R., Ex. Div., pp. 63-340; >Lush.. 
Ailm., 29") * AVlicaton's T ntrnnttiniiitl Jjitr, chap, 
iv., s«'«:s. 177 • H ill's /ntt riiit/i->i,iil htw, pp. 

104-lSU, 0\l<tni, l>s(i. • Vuittd St„(fity^. Berans, 
8 Wbeaton.3!W: ' /•"/-. sr.iu. „/ title 1, 

chap. 1. see. 1. and title f>, ( Imp. 22. sic. 1; 
U-r vs. Tntr.'<i"rf-ifi.'!, ('■• A') N. Y. :J-V2 ; » Mr 
Cread0 vs. Fitr^BW. m U. S., 891 ; TerritoruU 
Watert J^HiHeUm Aet, 1879, 41 and 49 Vict., 
cap. 78; f^mtffn lUhnl.mx ■<( I', .v . 1S7H, pp. 
i249-9Sl. Jaxxs Fai&baxils Coi.fiY. 



TERRITORIES (m.tJ. S. HnrroRv). B«fbr» 

the American revnhition the thirteen co1onlp*i were 
"territories" of the British empire: that Is. they 
held much the same relation to the HritL>-h empire 
that the present territories hold to the United 
States. They had many political privileges: they 
had assem(tiii>s of their own. which made their 
local hiws» laid their local taxes, and paid their 
local offlcers; three of them until 1091, and two 
of till m thereafter, elected their own irovemors 
\ (!H!C' iklASSACUUSETTS. CONKECTICCT, iillUDK istr 

AKD): and in very many respects alt of them were 

' self trovendnjr commonwealths. Rut. whatever 
the coiimies may have thought of the matter, in 
the view of the mother country these privilpfcs 
had their basis in the continuinir will nf the Brit- 
ish sovereignly. The king had no right. theor< t 
ieally, to alienata permanently any of the jireroL: 
alives of the crown; and when his judges or his 
pjirliamenl advis<tl him that any of the privileeea 
whicii he had granted lo the c<tIonic8 were abus«l. 
or proved to bie inherently vicious, it was his duty 
to revoke or alter them Even a " charter." In 

this way of lookin'/ at it, ha<l no inlit n nt .sane 
tity; it was no contract between king and people, 
but a Krant by the king of privileges whoae pcr- 
nianenee was cnndifioniil on the advantage of 
tlieir rc-ulls to the mother country. Connc<-ticut 
had the privilege of electing its own governors 
down to the ri voliiiion ; but the privilege had no 
sulider batiis thun in Ma'^.sichui^etts, where it was 
revoked in the charter of 1691. Of course the 
colonies saw the matter diffeivnlly. (See Revo- 
LfTioN.) But we arc consUlering now only the 
vi' W taken by the soveri-ignty in lioth cases; and 
from that point of view it is difficult to see aity 
great difference between the status of the colnaia 
under the I5rliivh empire, and of the t«Triiorl«^ 
under tlio United States. Both bod political priv- 
ileges, but in both tlie oontlnoanoe of Ibe prlrl- 
lep s was dependent on the continninsr will of the 
suiM-rior, and on the advaniusres of ihe arrange- 
ment to the su|K'rior. The history of the territo- 
ries of th«' Unitetl States will, it is coiifiiJently 
submitted, show the infinite »<upiTioriiy of the 
American over the Hriti-^h colonial p<»llcy. In 
deed, its superiority has become so apparent that 
the British policy has of late years bmi radlcaltr 
altered in tlu' dim lion of the American jxilii \ 
— I. Ac^uisiTiox. 1. Vndtr the Volvnu*. SU 
of the colonies. New Hampriilre, lUiode Islaud. 
Xew .Jersey. Delaware, Pennsylvania and Mnrv"- 
laud (see their naiues), had detined western tiuuail- 
aries; the other seven. Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut. New York. Viririnia. X"nli (^nrolina, Sntith 
Carolina and Georgia, had m)ne, unless wc maj 
consider the Pftciflc «x-ean, assigned in the chaitefi 
and grants of most of them, a* a western Itound- 
ary. There were some irrei:idaritles. The tniund- 
aries <if Xew Hampshire wi re always exceetHncIy 

1 vague: and, though must of them were settled by 
convention with Massadrasetts. the New ITamp- 
^llire authorities a.'^srrted an indeflniii i 'nini !■> the 

i tcrritoiy to the west, to which New York krn^ 
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opposed n tqoailj IndeflDlte clnim tSrc Vrr- 
VOXT.) Now Tork, as it came into the hands of 
the Enplish, coaiistwl only of the strip of land on 

Txith niilrs of the Hudfion river, which the Dutch 
bnd ectllcd. To the north and wi^t of Albany 
there wm h ruil extent of Tndtnn territory, whose 
trihos liiiil cillK T 1" ( n r<iiiiiu(Ti d hy tlic Dutch m 
hiul jnuilc tri'utics with them. Nuw York, theru- 
fore. claimed a sort of raterataitf <»««r It, without 
any express pmnt from the k'mg. Tlie claim 
was in cITk I reri);:ni/.< d by the kind's itntclama- 
th»n of 1763, constituting the iirn\iti< e ot (Quebec, 
and hy the act of [wirliaincnt of 1774, defining its 
lM>un(lHrie9: the two ran tlie boundary line between 
Canada (Quebec) and New Yurk very nuieli us at 
present. This really satisfied New York, and yet 
that colony. prrhnp« to call attention away from 
the vajrueness of it8 af knowledi.-^i d title, cuiitiniu il 
to aKxert a much vaguer claim to still further 
western tnrttory. Mnmachuscttfi, Connecticut. 
Virsiinin. and the cdoiiir s to llie south, were 
bounded west by tbePacilic ocean in their gnintx. 
Virginia (see that atiMe) asserted that her northern 
Ixiiiiulary ran northwest, iii-l( ;iil of w<-vi, so tliat 
her territory was contiimaily w ideiiin.:; as it went 
westward. The iMiiuularics of Maryland antl of 
the western part of Pennsylvania contlicted with 
Virginia's cluiin, but Virginia yielded in these re- 
spect!*, for llie puri»(>«c of estal>lishing tlie rest of 
her ciaioL Bouth Carolina bad really been given 
a western boundary hy the formation of the col- 
ony iif rinirL'iu, which l ilt olT her furtlier expan- 
tiion to the west; but it was not yet known whether 
Georgia covered the whoto weatem boundary of 
South Carolina, and the latter r-ilony elrutned that 
a narrow strip along the northern cdgu of it.s 
former territory still remained. If there was any 
SQeli >!r!]) it was not nmre than a dozi ii niili s wide, 

— Tiie kiiii^'s pHK-ljiniation of Oct. 7. I'l'j'-), after 
consiitutinij tbe new provinces of Queln-c and the 
Florida*, declared it to Ihj his " royal will and 
plea>ure." as to the territory b«'twei n them, " to 
reserve tinder OUr soven i.inty, protection and <i<i 
miuiun. for the use of the said IndianK, * ' * all 
the lands and territories lyinjr to the westward 
of thcsourn-s of tbe ii\ er^ wide b frdl into tbe s< a 
from tlio west and uorthwet>t. " Thiii wa^i cleurly 
the establiAhment of a weHtem boundary for all the 

colonies which had hitlK iln bad none; ami the 
ground of the ('stablishnieut was on clcsirly the 
asserted right and duty of the king to n«Mlify bis 
graiit-i luirl cbartf T'^. when their re^tilts prove<l to 
be injurious to the interests of tbe empire. The 
riglit was alwaya denied by the colonies, and their 
tvstxtan^e to It wiut <ine of the most powerful 
forws which ltd to the revolution; and yei, curi- 
ously enough, when indejM-ndence was establishisl, 
this very proclamation waa ai«M.-rtod by the states 
whkrh hfld original wi-stem boiuKhuies as a valid 
as.siu'nnieiit of a western bottBdary for the others. 

— Virginia hardly showed an enterprise in assert 
ing western claims commensurate with their mag- 

niliide and impnrl iiu e The (ln(t Virginia e.\ 
ploring party ciu^»iU the Blue Ridgo la 1606; but i 



it waa not until 1712, under Pt>ot.swood'8 adminis- 
tration, that the country beyond the moimtains 
was reduced to possession. Before the middle of 
the eii;bteenth century. settl< ineiitH had < ros8<il 
the mountains. The organization of the Ohio 
company in 1748-0 waa due to indivtdtial Virginia 
enteritri>-e; bill in the French an<l Indiun w;ir. 
which followed it (see Wars, I.), Virginia sup- 
ported the company with her wMe force. The 
place of the first stniggle?!, Ihouirb imw in western 
Pennsylvaida, was then suppovd to be in Viri:irua. 
In 1771 (Jov. Dunmiiie led the Viririnia forces 
airainst tbe St ioio Indians, and compelled them to 
make peace; but bis motives in the expedition 
Were striMiL'ly suspe<'Ied to be seltish. Tbe settle- 
ment of Kentucky (hw that state) was also due to 
individual enterprise; and its formal establish- 
m. nt as a Virijinia coimty in 1770 was almost 
forced on Virginia by Geoigo Rogers Clarke, a 
Virginia surveyor resident in Kentucky. Clarke 

.'It OIK (• Is c.ime tbe champion of Virginia's inter- 
est in the northwest, lu 1779-9 be led a Ken- 
tucky force Into lllinola, and conquered that ter- 
rilury and Vincennes, now in Indiana; anil tbe 
\\ Imle was made the county of Illiuoisby the Vir- 
giiiin legislature. But little attempt was made 
by Virginia tf> incoqwrale the con<jiiesf; and at 
the time of tbe first cession in 17K4 it is improb- 
able tbal> there was any Virginia government 
in Illinois. — Isorth Carc*lina asserted her wv>>t- 
em elalmi with more energy and succcm. The 
first asaertion was due to individual eiiier|>ii^e. 
The tnl settlement of Tcnnctiset' (see that state) 
was by bunting parties, and by persons wlio 
bad ff)unil tbe disturlml state of North rarnliua 
under the royal governor unpleasant. In 1770 
their settlements w^ere made "Washington dis- 
trict" of North Carolina; and, as scttlenientM in- 
cre!ise<l, other counties were formc«l. After the 
first ll'ssion, in 17H4. tbe Teiine>s< aiis re\nlted. and Q. 
formed the state of Franklin, or Fmnklaiui; but 
North Cart»llna revoked her^es-sion.and supjiri-ssitl 
the Franklin revolt. Tbe authority of the slate 
was thus established from tbe Atlantic to tlio 
Mississippi. — Other colonies dealt in nothing but 
a-seitimi- X' lH' of tln iu made any practical 
effort to umiuiain their claim to territory beyond 
their present western boundary, with two excep- 
timis. < iintm ticut mmle a long but finally un- 
successful alteini>t to oast Pennsylvania from a 
part of her territory (see Wtomdco), and Massa- 
chusetts r<»mpronuse<l her claims to tlie territory 
of New York. (See Nkw Vouk. )— 2. Vi>iU r fh« 
Co^fe^mtuttt. The essential imivirtan* e of the 
wextem territor}' was as a bond for holtling the 
states together during and after the revolution. 
Tlie rev./Iuii'«n was un<loubledly Im-gun under a 
vague id< a of s(.-|Ninite state action in theory, with 
a contmlling necessity for national action in pnic- 
tic.-, and tbe at t it 1< s <,f rnnfederation w< re care- 
fully framed with the view of securing much 
of tbe former and as little of the tatter as pnmible. 

(See StaTK StiVEKEIONTY; Ci iN KVDI U \TI< fN. A R- 

I -nct.Ea or.) So strong was the particularisi feeling 
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In the different plates llmt they ■were only hold ; 
Armly together by tlie first flush of the war feel- 
ing ; nnd M tblB influence relnxcd. tho tendvDcy 

to disintegration grew more plainly evident. At 
first sight, the most powerful opposing force to 
this dMntegrating tendency was the common 
comnuTci.d inliic-.t which jfrew up throuirhoul 
tlte slailes (see Fkukfim. Party); but llie po^ses- 
sion of the western territory wiwii mon- powerful, 
Ihon-rh more sikiit, force, r>r il K iiclud stiitcs ' 
whieh the other force did not tout h. If the i 
western territory wu to be reinineil and uliliml. 
but two courses were open : to allow all the Mates to 
engage in n general HemniMe for it, in which each 
state should Mi-cure n.snutch of it*; elaiiiis as it could 
enforce; or to accept it as Datioual pro|H rty, de- i 
fend it by national force, and govern it hy national 
autliority. To allow the national hond to hi cak 
altogether, through the default of tho urtictes of 
confcderaUon, would have bad the former result; | 
and in this iu^Iancc, as in others, the prejudice* of 
the people at last gave way to lln ir eoniuion sense, 
and they chose tlie luiier. But the pn»c^s liy 
whi< li they were brought to this ronclusion made 
up one of the vilal issues of Aiacriean politics 
from 177X unsil 17S4. — In the iH'udnnin^f conjrress 
seems to have liad no notion tlint the western lands 
were national pro|M>rty. Among its measniTea to 
raise nn army, Sejil, 10, 1770, it promised grants 
of lauds to officers and soldiers, but was careful 
to provide that the m»»ney nrceffiary " to procure 
auch tanda" should be as>,c-sed upon the static 
Ulce other cxiK-uses. Oct. 15. 1777. before the 
• articles of confederation were proposed to the 
stales, n motion was made in ronL'ievs to add a 
provision that congress should be empowered to 
fix tlie western Imundaries of tlx- claimant Mate-s, 
and to divide tlu- western territory into inde|H'nd- 
ent KtaleH ; but oidy Maryland vote<l for il. 
Clarke's expedition to the Illinois « ountry in 177S, 
and Virginia's sudden priw|.. , t. of boundless ter- 
ritorial wealth, threw the ii\>\Af of discord among 
the Htate.s. IIer<'iofui I' tlie claimant Htates had 
been content to claim, without tukiug active steps 
to enforce their claims; and their extreme demand 
lia 1 11' < II oidy l!ie ne'.:alivc provision of the ninth 
urlicle of con federal ion, that "no stale tthull be 
dfprire-t of territory for the benefit of the United 
Stale-." Ten of tlie slates, all but Xe-.v .Ti i v. y. 
Delaware and Maryland, had alrendy laiiln d the 
artlckm; butmoNtof them had orden-d their dele- I 
pates to prf»po«c alterations befoix' siirnini;. When 
l\w proposed nllenil ions were consich rcd in eon- j 
gress, June2"2-2-"), 1 778, it was f(nuid that ,Marylaii<l 
prn|N>scd to alter Uic ninth article by etnpoweriug \ 
conLTT-'* to fix (he wt-slem lioundarics of the ' 
j'laimaiit --t ii - , t!i:if Hlio.Ic J-Iaiid ]tro]>ovrd to 
alter it by enij»oweriug congn,-ss to hell crown 
Utnds within the states; nnd that New Jersey only 
protest, i! ;i ;iinst the article a- it stood, as unfair 
to th<^ non eiaitiutnt states. All amendments were 
VOtetl down. Ei|;ht of the states signed I be arti- 
cles, by their deli j.ite-. July U; North Carolina, 
Jul/ 21 ; and Ueurgiu, July 24. New Jersey, 



Delaware and Mnrjland refused to sign. New 
Jersey yielded first : her delegates signed the artl> 
cles, Nov. M, 1778. relying on " the candor and 
justice of tho .several .states " for ee-^sions of their 
claioiH. The Deluwuro delegate signixl Feb. 23. 
1779, protesting at the same time that his state wa» 
jti^tly entitled to a share in the territory whirh 
had Ih'ch won " by the blood and treasure of all." 
Maryland was now the only obstacle, but it proved 
for some time insui>erable. Dee. lo, 1778, thai 
slate formally instructed her delejrates "not to 
agree to the COnfedeiatfcMI,'* unless the ninth arti 
do should be amended as she had desirttl; and 
the letter of instructions demnndef I that the west- 
ern t<rritory "should be considered ns u common 
property, subject to be parceled out by congresa 
into free, convenient and independent govern* 
ments. in .such manner and at such limes as the 
wiMlum of tliut as.>>emhly hhull hereafter direct." 
This seems to have been the first offldaT pmpoeal 
of that extension of the federal sy-!i m which h id 
bit-n first suggested in 1777. probably al>o by 
Maryland, and which has been the seen't of the 
success of the American jK)licy. — Maryhmd held 
out for three years; and durim^ that lime the arti- 
cles hung fire. At first her opjMKsition threatened 
to provoke an explosion, for some of tho claimant- 
states seem to have lKH>n willing to break up tbe 
I'nion rather than surremler tin ir claims. Dec 
19. 1778, VirginU formally offered to put the arti> 
cles in force with any one or more stales whidi 
shouM ratify tliem as they vtood, si > that M.irvland 
atlcotit would have Ik-cu left out of the Uuiou; and 
Ooniwcttcttt agreed. April 7, 1778. But Maryluid 
remained firm; nnd her firmness, and ]>erhnpstbe 
discovery tluil Virtjinia's claim, if allowed in full, 
would neutralize th<)se of the northern states, 
>:r:ulually turned the scale of opinion nj.'ain-l Vir- 
ginia. Feb. H>, 17><t, New York led the w ay by 
em|K)wering her deh-gatcs to a-rce to a wu>teru 
boundary, and relinquibhing all chums beyond. 
The ceded territory was to lie held for the uw of 
"such of the riiittl States as shall bcCORM lliail> 
hers of tho federal alliance," and for noother pur- 
pose. By this New York really gave up noiUng. 
and g:iineil a certain in-tead of aduubtful Ivaind- 
ary. Bui the precedent was a proiiiiriii( one, and 
congremi used it to pass a resolution, Sept. 61, 
1 7MI, '• rariievtly recommending " the other claim- 
ant ."-tales to follow New York's exumple, and 
"<\"irr;evi]y refj!ii »iin;4" Maryland to ratify and 
.siirn tlie articles. This was iollowcd, Oct. 10. bv 
another resoluli"»n. in whii h congress c"oinnutt»*d 
ilM'lf U> Marjland's propo^ d extension of the 
federal system, promising that the territory c-edcd 
sbotdd lie "fnrmcfl Into distinct ri publieaB 

slates, \v!ii( h should become meudiers of the 
federal Union, autl have the same rights of sover- 
eiu'uty, freedom and iudependenoe as the other 
siai< ' FrotTi this lineof p<dicy rtmgress has ne\cr 
swerved, and it has been more succcKiiful thfln 
stamp acts or Boston port bills in buildiog up an 
etni>ire, — lnOct<iber. 17'«i. ("otmectlCUt offerrti l» 
cede her cluim.s. re^-rviiig u tract along Lake Erie. 
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•Jan. 8, 1781, while Arnold was ravaging Virginia. 
thBt atate offered to cede her claims northwest of 

the Ohio, on cnmlitii'ii tliat riiiiu'r< ->-i winiM u'u.ir 
uiitce her ponst'ssiou of K« ntu< ky un«l lliu brg«r 
part of TcnnesBee. Noitlu r of these offers was 
accTptc*! by conirrt'ss, hut the i>rosiM'«'t was soen- 
couniiriiiir. Iliat Marylnml nt onr(< rm|>o\\cn <l htf 
<i Ii LTutis to sign the urlirlcs, and liny did h), 
Murth 1, 1781. On the same day tbu New York 
delegates aswnted to the western boundary of the 
.xtatc-, on condition that the same liuaranlrc ^Ill>uId 
be given to New York as to any other state. Thus 
the articles of confcilcrutlon went into force with- 
-oat any n-al Hcttlrmmt (>f tlic It-rHlorial question, 
for the otdy cesisiou likely to be accepted hud 
amounted to nothing. — Oct. 80, 1770. congress 
had i>a--' <1 a rcvoluiiot), a-_'ain>-l the vnt< s of Vir 
uiniii uud Xorlh Carolina, rt rnninu ndin;: Vir- 
ginia to clows her land offli e and forU-ar i^^uinj^ I 
Innd wrtrriuits until the end of the war. (kl. 29. 
llifi, the piTsiMent Maryland dclepitoH movttl ! 
that the n s-inti of Xi-w York he an cptcd hy 
coogreNN, and the motion was carried agaiiwt the | 
-vote of Virufinin. North and South Carolinn In-ing 
<livid<il, and .Miis^aehusclls bavin;.' hut otn- (!( !< • 
gate and uu vote. The purpfpe of tiiiH uclioii wiu 
to get B fulcrum from which to operate on the 

claim of ViiL'iiiia. tiiid it ^vas clTi i tivc. Tin- 
£lalm of New York to lier owu territory wthl of 
Alhany was derived from her supremacy over the 
"Six Nalionn"; and thi<« was now nco^nii/rd hy 
4lll the (itut»s. Rut the Six Nations haii always 
■asserted « p nt ; il ri 'hi hy ( oiupirst to all the ti-r- 
rilory west of New York, Pennsylvania. Virginia 
■and North Canilina. If this also were a<lniitt<-(l. 
it nlso had pjissi-tl to New York, and had In^ n 
«eded hy New York to congress; and ih<- v imlo 
western territory was already national 1 tty, 
without till.- fornuility of a iiv.iou hy Vir;.'inia <ir 
any other Mtule. May 1, 17b2, a conuuillee hud 
made an elnlionito report to con^'««. It upheld 
the <laiin of Ni-.v Vurk to U-i full cxlcnt, con 
ttiden-d the juriMliction of the whole wi-slt rn ter- 
ritory, including Virginia's riaim, to be alremiy 
vc~t<-il ill coni^rc'.s hy NfW York'x <i'<si()n of ii; 
and n f rxuini'nditl Virginia to n>aki' a new and 
full e n II Conshleratiun of the report was 
po»t|>oned. hut it was evidently high time for , 
Vlrjrfuia to o-de the northwest territory alMo- 
hilely and grat^-fully, if kIic desinnl to luive 
Kentucky and her land warrants there. — The 
act of ct"«sl<m won paiootl by the Virginia lesr- 
islalure, iUl. ',»0. ITSj. and the deed was i\ ' 
eeuted by her delegates in cou^rre-H, March 1. 
17HI. UndiY the circumstances, the termMacconl- 
ihI (o the state were -iinii ii iijly lilK ral: the laii.i ' 
titles of Virgiuiu KttUrs were to hold gixjd; the 
espenwM of the slate in conquering tlie territory 
Were to In- repaid to her: ITiO CMM) arres were re- 
*erveil for Clarke and hi* ir<Ni|)H^ an*! any detl- 
clency in Virginia l.trni warranis in Kentucky and 
TcnnevK'C was to he niaile g<H»l in the northw(-.t 
territory. The ceiled territory was to l>e orpin- 
Jaed aooording to tlw fc<leral polky whwh con- 



gress had outlined in October, ITbO. A supple- 
mentary act of cession was presented In congress, 

T>ee. .W. hut this was only to eouform tht! 

ori:;inal act to the tcrins of the onruianee of 1787. 
Viri,dina's ces.sion was complete in 17M. — Maa- 
sjiehusetts made nn nn(pialili< il < t vsion of luT 
claims west of Niai'ara river. Ajiril I'.i, \lXt, in 
ae< onlaiiec with Un ;i< i of the h irislature of Nov. 
13, 17b4. — Congress had out as yet accepted Con* 
nccticufs proffered c(s»«ion, on account of tho res- 
ervation of a Irael extending fimi the Pennsyl- 
vanin line 120 miles westward. But Connecticut 
had loyally accepted the awani of congress againot 
her in the ea^e of WyomiiiL' l-re lliat tilh h an<l 
congress at lu>t accepted her ccMion, May 26. 
ifW. April 88, 1800. an act of ooagrcsa author- 

i/.ol tlie ji!! sidi nt to (lei d to ronneelieut tlu- lilh^ 
to this ■ vxc-iirn reserve, " on eonilition th it Con- 
ue«-ticul shoidd surrender all claim to ii> jui i- lic- 
tion.aiul ahan<lon any claim to the territory w ith- 
in the limits of New York; and the stale fuliilled 
the conditions, May80. — Au-:. 0, 1787, South 
Caruiiott made an unqualidMl cession of her 
claims vrcst of a line from the head of Tugaloo 
rivi r to the North Carolina boundary. The at tual 
cession was a strip of land about twelve miles 
wide. That portion of it which is now a part of 
Gi^irgia was transferred to that state in part re 
turn for its cession in lbU2. — The South Qiroliua 
cession cl(i«ed the formal record of acquisitions 
of territory under the confeihTation; hut tlu-ra 
were two mort- cessions, whith, though made 
under the constitution, were only belated eoin- 
pletions of confederation arrauL'cmentH. North 
Can)liim ceded Tennessee in ll^i; but, heforo 
congress could meet, and accept the cession. It 
w its revoked on account of the anger it excited in 
TennesiMV. Five years later, this feeling had dis- 
appear! d. In Deceml^er, 17^1*. the North Carolina 
legi.slature made another ces^iou of Tennessee, 
which was accepted by act of congrcM of April 
'.?. 17!Mi. The North Carolina tiih s luid military 
land warrants were to hold gocxl, and the territory 
was to be organized as the northwest UYritory had 

iK'cn, *' pri'\ iili d alw ays, that no re-j^ulati -iis in ide 
or to he ni ule hy eou^ress shall teiul toeiiuiucipute 
si:t\ t">. " — Most diilieuliy was met in tlie case of 
the clainis of Geiirgia, c overing the present states 
of Alalmniii and Mississippi, north of parallel 81* 
and siMith of the S>uth Carolina cession. It had 
Imtu claiuieU by South CaroHna. U<cuiu<e the orig- 
inal grant to tho Carolina pi -iprietor^ coverwl the 
ti rritory hetw 11 n pandlels JU atnl wi si lothe 
South K'us. Uut the pntprietors had trausfcrred 
their rights to the king: the king had formed tlie 
I . Imy <4 (o i>r::i:i in 17:',",'. and i:i\( 11 to it the ter- 
iitory between the Altamuha river and the roost 
northern part of the Savannah, westward to the 
S'Hiih s^ as; and his pnx lamaiioii of 1 7(^:1 had an- 
nexe«l to titur^iia the territory hetwei u the Aiiu- 
maha and the Ht. Mar>- rivers. In 17*^7 the two 
states made a lre:ity at Reaufort. hy which 8outh 
Carolina ohiaincd the territory afterwanl citkil by 
her, and Ovoiighi the rest. Georgia took no Mepa 
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to cede her ihare to the United States, tmt nuide 

prfparations to rcdtit it to i)(tssi-«isiou. (ScpYazoo 
Fracos.) April 7. 171(8, an act of cuDgrc»8 organ- 
ised the territory of Mississippi (see that state), bat 
it covered less tlinii half nf tlic pn-M-nt extent (if the 
stjite. Its southern bouuclary was parallel M ; il.s 
nortliern boundarya line due cast from the mouth 
of the Yazoo to the Cbattahoochk. TliU territory 
had been annexed by the king to West Florida, 
and Wasdaiined by the congress of the eon federa- 
tion as common property under the treaty of peace 
in 1788. Feb. 1, 1788. Georgia had panied an act 

calling tliin jtart of the Ii rrilory to tlie I'nited , 
States, on condiliuu of being guaranteed tlie rest 
of her claims. Tlitn con<^'ss refused to do, July 
Hi. IT^^J^, and the cession fi ll through. Spain, by 
the treaty of 1795 (see Ankexatioxs. I.), aban- 
doned all cfailm to this part of the territnry. and 
the act of 17!>8 pnK-eeded to organize it iiiio a ter 
ritory, in spite of Georgia's claims to ii ; but the 
same act authorized the appoininient of comtnis- 
sioners to tretU with Gi'orgia for all her western 
claims. JIadison, Gallatin and Lincoln were np- 
poinlwl conuuissioners ; and the act of M.iy 10, 
1800, ^ve them full power to treat, provided that 
no money was to be paid by the United States ex- 
cejil out of tilt pn .(mis of the Irinils ( ('iled. April 
24, li^, the couimi.s»iuucr8 agreni upon an ar- 
nngement by which Qeoi^ was to cede all her 
western claims. nn«l receive in return tin puM fids 
of not more than .5.000.000 acres, or ifl .2.">o,(H»o. 
Previous titles wen> to hold good: and slavery was 
not to Im? prohibited in the new terriinry. The 
agreement was continued by the Georgia act of 
June 16, 1802, and the act of congress of March 
8, 1803; and the ceded territory was a<lded to Mis- 
sissippi territorj' by act of March 27, 1804. A pro- 
vi^iMn in the cession f(jr thee.vtinguishing of Indian 
lilies in Georgia by the Uniie<l States gave Mime 
further trouble. (8cerireiioKeKC.*ffi.)— 8. fn- 

dtttlli' ('"iiitifnfii'H. This Inrilirh of thr s\ihji ct 

Is treated as a w.'parate article ; A.n'NEXatiun^. — 
4. Bight iif AegnidtioH. It must be evident that 
there was an essential distinction between the 
acquisitions of territory \in<ler the confederation 
and under the constitution. In the fimner case, 
the so calle<l "acquisitions" were nrtl reidly nc- 
<|ui.silions ut all. aiul Maryland s i)ositiou was 
correct. The t( rriiorr in question had lieen con- 
quered by national force, and the nation's title 
to it had In-en recognized by the international 
recou'tiition of its Ix.undaries, The "acquisi- 
tiotw" were merely the removal of the cloud 
on the title which came from the troublesome 

claims of tlie states. Uniler l!i< roiistiiiiii>>n. the 
nr(|Uisilious were real acquisiiiuus of originally 
foreign soil. — But, in either case, the mere hoUi-i 
ing and orL'ani/;iti<iti of ihf ti-rriiory into inchoata 
slates IS fiktal to the notion of an absolute soverj 
dgnty in the stales. We may call the nation any' 
question begirini: name WO Will, feih ml alliance, 
oinfetleracy. or what not: but it is a nation if it 
can hold and organize territories, and in due 
process of time and Increase of strength it will be 



prepared to vindicate Its right to existence and 

resjuet against all coiners And, on the rifhrr 
hand, if we do not recognize Uie I'uited State* a» 
a nation, it is ahogether Impossible to locato anr 
basis for the right to acquire, hold or organize the 
lerritorii's. I'ndi r the confwieration, congress 
had no right to e xercise any power not expressly 
granted to it; aiul the power to ac«juire, hold and 
organize territories is conspicuous by its absence. 
"All this has Ik-cu done," miys the " Fetleralist." 
' ' and done without the least color of constitutional 
authority. " Under the constitution . congress was, 
I it is true, rmpowr re<l to "dispose nf and make all 
needful niles and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory belonging lo the United States." (Art. IV., 
but all res|H-clahle aiitiiorilies acn i- iliat this 
provision referrttl only to the territory (/•< n < 1 787-€l> 
"belonging to the United tStates," and gave nt* 
powerto make ftJlurea< (|uisitlons. It ndght fairly 
U; argued, that, when new acquisitions u-f/t made, 
the power above stated applied to litem, as then 
" belonging to the United States ;" hut the power 
to acf|Uirc is not there. It is the inherent charnc- 
teristic of a sovereignly, as it is of the iiulividujil 
pcrrsoQ, and in neither case requires a permit by 
fiharter. It is clearly stated in a Tesnlutinn pnv 
posed by the ^laryland delegntes. Sept. i:!. ITKi. 
that "the United Slates are vested, us one undi- 
vided and Independent nation, with all and every 
power anrl right e\i-n;ised by the kiii".: of Gre.it 
liritain over the siid territory;" though oidy 
Maryland and New .Icnn-y voimI for it. There to 
but one way to evade this coneliision. by thf siip- 
position of a ti inporary suspension or infonaal 
altenition of the organic law. Some such iiie:i H 
advanced by Judge Taney, in his Dn-d Scott 
opinion, when he holds that the states had a right 
toaeee|»t a " eessjnn of territory for tln ir <-onniioo 
benefit, which all of them assenteil to:" and by 
Jeiferson (see Aknexatiors, I.), in supiM.singtlmt 
his nncriii^jitiitiniKil a' ipiisiiion of Loui-ian.i conhl 
be condoned by general |H>pular acquiescence. But 
neither of these will do. Th« former lacks the 
essential eonfirtnalion of the faets in thr case The 
dates on which the ces^^ons were a<T< pd d by i on 
gresa have been given abo\< . and a reference to 
the journals of eoiurress under tluvse dales will 
t«how the reader that there wjis not one c« ^sion to 
which "all of the slates" assented. The N« w 
York cession was accepted against the vote of 
Virginia, with two states divided ; the Virgfnla 
cession against the vo'.e of New .Jersey, with Smth 
Carolina divided; the Mastmchusetta cession with 
New Toric divided; and the Connecticut oeMtfon 

against the vote of Maryland, with four sialea 
divided. The only doubtful one is the uuinH 
portnnt cession of South Carolina, as to which 

there is no re«-ord of the vote. Thus, the variou* 
cessions were not aeeepte>l by a unaiiiiiioiis av'rtv- 
ment of Bovereign .stales, but by an aeiu il. ihous^l 
hardly recognized, national power. Judjf Taney 
was bound to imply tuuinimity, but liis ooiietii<.ioii 
falls with his innuendo. Jefferson's view i.s a nii.k 
distortiun of the national idea, disguLxd u» uUr% 
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tlcmncnicy; and it shows the proncncss of man to 
dress in fuoiiliar gnrmcnts, and re-buptizo wiili a 
more wdooine name, an uinvilcomo fact to which 
he can no longer shut bis i > i >. Jeffenon would 
hiive boen \hv fli>t to reject tli<' notion that a 
strong |)upulur majority, regardless of state lines, 
can rightfully set aside, even for a time, the or- 

jr niic law; yet lierc lir- i xtrnds tlie idea to a per 
umnent oltcrution, mtlRT lhau cuuuti'uauce (lie 
idea of a national power in internal affairs. The 
truth '■ifm-* to hv, that, without the recognition 
of Mich 11 power, the ucuteHt man must Im- puz 
zh il to explain the right to acquire territory; and 
that the acquisition of territory is itself the lH)ld- 
I'nt exrreisc and a'tsertion of national p<»wer. — 
II. UiuiAXiZATiD.N OK Teuiutouik». The or- 
gsmiztttioa of the territories of tlie I'niteil States 
lias a double object: to provide for pood povern- 
m« nl wiiile the populatiim is spar'^e; ami to en- 
courage tlieir duvclopracut into self-governing 
rommonweoltbs, and Uieir incorporation Into the 

fcdi nil xytrtn, a^ iai>i<lly ai possihie. This latter 
jjoiul is the jH-ciiliar feature of the American colo- 
nial R}'Stem. — The organization of the territory 
iKTihwi '-i i)f the Ohio, from w hich havf>inee Im cm 
fornu'd ihestatciiof Ohio, Indiana, lUiiiois, Mi« lii 
pin and Wisconsin, has lieen considered elsewhere. 
(See Ukdinancb op 1787.) It is suftlcient to say 
here that the government was at flr«t vested in a 
governor and judi^fs. appointed! by congn-ss until 
17b8, and by the president thereafter; that they 
were empowered to form a code of laws for the 
territory, by .-election from .<t;ile (itatutts; tliut 
OOligrcss rcluiucd a negative ou their acts ; bul 
that, when there should be 6,000 male Inhabitants 
in thi' ii rritory. tht-y should have a h'gfshiture of 
their own, congres.^ Ntiil retaining the veto jNiwer. 
For a long time, a territory with a complete legis- 
lature was calKxl a territory of the first < lass. and 
others territories <»f the second class. Tltere are 
BOW only territories of the llrst class, and two nn 
organixed territories (Imiian territory and Alaska). 
— For the territories within the original limits of 
the riiiltil Stairs, the ordinance of 17H7 was the 
model. As the successive territories were car%'ed 
out of the northwei4 territory, the ftindamentol 
provision of the orpmiziiii; ai t was ticit "there 
shall be eKtablislieU within the Niid lerrilor;}- a 
government in all respects similar to that pro- 
vided by tlio (irdinaiuc of conjrres,s. j»!ism<1 on 
the 13th day of .Inly, 1787, for tin- t:uvernment of 
the territory of tlie United Stat, s northwer>t uf 
the river Ohio, antl the inhabituntw thereof shall be 
entitled to and enjoy ail and -incular the rights, 
pri\ ilt _•< s and advantages gninted and secun-d to 
the pciiple byllie said ordinance." The organ- 
fadng act for Wisconsin, in lKi6, was the flntt of 

these which W:is vi ry eliilnirale. In tin- c:e«es of 
Tenncsbce and 3Ii».si.ssippi, south of the Ohio, the 
organizing acts were like the corrmponding actJ* 
for nortln rn territorir-. ( x( < jiiini; th.ii i tion of 
the ordinance of 17y7 which forbade idavery; bul 
in the organization of AUbama, in 1817, the 
ofdinaace of 1787 Is not referred to, unkss U is 



included in the provision that all laws then in 
force in the territory of Missis-sippi should re- 
main ill force tiatU otherwise provided by Uw. — 
In the orgatriatlon of the territories acquired 

nniltr the constitution, and hiiue beyond the 
original limits of tlw United tilulcs. it has been 
necessary to follow a more elaborate sdieme of 

orirani/ation than that of tho original territories, 
Thelirbl act in relation to Louisiana, in 1S(.)3. was 
simple enough. It merely empowered the pre>i- 
dent to npi»oint all eivil. military and judicial 
oltlcers of the new territory, to deline their du- 
ties, and to 8U|>port them with the army and 
navy of the United States. It was in effect 
the establishment of a military «lesi»<»tism over 
Louisiana, and may suHice an example of the 
extent to which the sovereign |M>wer of the United 
States over the territories miiiht go, if a wiser 

policy were not tlii' rulf. In this < asr ilu' di sjh>- 
tism was only intended to be temporary; and in 
the following year the territory was properly or- 
gttni/<Hl, As this was the nuMlel regularly followed 
afterward, it may be as well to itemize it. 1. 
The governor was to be appointed by the president 
for thrw years, to be the executive, to pardon 
olTensi-rt apiinst territorial laws, and to reprieve 
olTeuders against Laws of the United States ontil 
the president cuuld act. 2. The secretary was to 
Ihj ap{xjinted for four years, to record territorial 
act*, and to w lul copies of the governor's acts t<» 
the president every six months. 3. The governor 
and a legtslative ooimcfl of thirteen members, 
aj iiointtd annually by the president, made up 
the terriluriul legislature; and its acts were to 
be seat by the governor to congress, through the 
prci'ident, ami, if vettnil by conirri'ss. wen to Ix- 
void. 4. Thejudges were tu be appoiiitwl for four 
years (see Jvdiciakt, VL); but trial by Jury, 
hitfxii.^ r'>rpu», tlie privilege of liail. and modeinte 
I and Usual punishments were Mt uretl to the jwo- 
pie. Q. .^(M citied laws of llie United States were 
declared to be in force in tlie new territory. This 
was really a terrilorj- of the second class. When 
Mis^»ouri wiis formed in lyUJ, it wits as a territory 
of the first clat>s. Its Ivgialoture coiu4»tvd »C a 
governor, a legishitivecotucil, and a house of rcp- 
n-M iitatives. The repri s« nlatives were tobttelect- 
etl by the people; ihcy Were to nominate eighteen 
persons, and out of these the president was to sp- 
point the lejrislative count i! of nine. In all i asis 
the territory was to decl a delegate to congress, 
w iio was to have the privilege of debate, but noi 
of voting;. iS<'c IIoisK ok ItKi'KKsKVT \rivKs,) 
In second class territories the delegate wiis reg- 
ularly choMii by the legislature; in first chiss 
territories, by the {H-oplu. In minor points, as in 
the term of otnce-holding, lioundarics, etc.. there 
were constant variations, bul the general sy.stem 
has been as above. — It wUi easily be understood 
that such a systcan exerts, from the beginning of 
IKHiuIation, a steady jtressure toward the exerr ls« 
uf |iulilical ]M>wcr by the people; and that it is so 
self-governing in its acUon tbal b can correct tba 
dasgen ol early border lawlesMieas» while it givea 
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more and still more power to the people as the pop- 
ttlfttiun hr(4)tiK'S tixtxl and sclllid. At the sjiiik' 
time tbc liiud system of the territories, next to be 
referred to, has been ateadily opcrnting to tncretwe. 
fix nnd settle the population. The two, workiiiL,' 
together, iocTitabljr result in tbo natumi and hini- 
ple devetopnwnt of stales. In tbb maDner nf ne> 
trcn li rrilorit's have been t ninsf onni-d frnidually 
into stutcH, A list of tht' ratiticutionsor adniis^siims 
of the thirty-eight states (1883) is elsewhere given. 
(Sit C<»NsTiTl'Tio5, 1.) Of these, the first thirteen 
were original states. Of the remaining twcnty- 
llve, four were formed out of other states, Ver- 
mont, Elaine. Kentucky and West Yirginiai odc, 
Califomin, was admitted as a state before ft was 
possible to or!;ani/.e it an n territory; one. Texas, 
wasttonexcdasastatc; and the remaining nineteen 
are the fruits of the territorial system. Tit the 
pr(H ( v< of transfdrmation, it hil^ Im i h u^-i iV -iiw e 
the tuimi»ituu of Ohio, that cougrei>!i should pass 
an " enabling act," authorizing the people of the 
ten ifory to formii state p'V. riinieiit; hut tliis has 
not been regarded as a miu fjiui ii"n, since theab 
solute power of congress to admit or reje<'t the 
state is a suflieient S4ifeguard. (See Fi.ouii>a, 
Iowa, Kan8.\8, Micuioan.) — There are now, 
(iss:{) eiglit organized territories, all of the first 
class, Arizona, Dai(ota, Idaho, Montana, New- 
Mexico, Utah, Washington atad Wyoming ; two 
unorgimized tcrriiories, Indian territory and .\l:i.s- 
ka: and the district containing the national capital, 
the District of Columbia, governed directly l>y 
congress or its a^r' nts. (J^i e the nanu s df these 
territories.) All uf the organized territories are 
inchoate states; Daltohi has atready applied for 

admission; and, unles** peeuliar ein iiiM-tanees in- 
lerfen- in the eii.se of Utah (see Mohmons), it will 
probably not be long before the Unite<l States 
will have no organized territories. — It is impos- 
sible within rrasonablc limits, tn ^ive the histori- 
cal geograpliy of the territin ii - ; r the changes 
ia their bouuduriv» and ureas have been very nu- 
merous. For tho«c the reader is referred to the 

n>ap pretlxi'il to the si-eond volume of II<'ii'.:b's 
work, cited below, and to tbc analysis in Walk- 
er's statistical atlnit of the United States.— III. 
LanpSystkm. (S< c I*t lii.ir T.AMts ) 1 V Siw- 
£RV IX TUB Teruitukies. The prohibition 
of slavery in the northwest territory is elso- 
When' given (see Oiu»iNAN( K of 1Ts7>; it held 
go«Kl in spile of efforts tot \ade or abroirale it. 
(S« e 1nwa»A, Ili.ixois, Si.wtnv.) In organiz- 
ing Tennessee and Mississippi territories, it was 
provided that the nrtiele of theoniinanoo prohib- 
lling slav( ry "-lu'uld not In- enforced; nnd in organ- 
izing Alaliaom the sanio thing was done In efTeci 
by continuing the laws of MIssj^Mppi territor)'. 
Ko act of coriLMi— 4 ever e-tabli-bt ti slavery in a 
territory. In the new act^uiiiitionH. iu Louisiana 
and FlorMa, tlw territorial organizing act pmcli- 

rally allowt i| sl.-ivei y by i nntiiiuinir forn»er laws; 
and the 6!)mu thing was done in Missouri ami 
Arkansas liy continuing' ilie former laws of 
Louisiana and MUsouri. The struggle of 1830 



I (see CoMPROJnsES, IV.) ended the extension of 
slavery by this system, and cstabliilied a lino 
north of which slavery was prohibited. For for* 
thcr security, all the privileges^ of the ordinance 
of ITS? Were guarante< (1 lo the piopli' of ( )ri i.'i .n 
territory in I84t}; and the same thing Wiis dune in 
^cct with Iowa territory fn 1888, and Hinnekota 
territory in 1HJ9. by L'uarunteein^ to i1m lu the 
privileges of Wi.seou>in territory, which e tine un- 
der the ordinance. No such provision was in the 
Kaiisas-Nt braska aelf-^ee that title) in 18.>4. — The 
acquisition of new territory from Mexico brought 
up a new .series of dillieuliies. (See WtUCOT 
Pitoviso.) California took care of herself by com- 
ing in as a free stale. Utah and New Mexico were 
organized without mention of slavery; but. when 
iheii territorial legislatures pubsed laws practically 
recognizing slavery, it was not possible to unite 
b lib hi.uscsof congress in vetoing them, and they 
held good. Nevertheless, whcu the territories of 
Nevada, Colorado and Dakota were organised, 
during tlie early months of 1*5/51. there was no 
mention of slavery therein, and the sysi< m of 
slavery had the lieneflt of the decision in the I>rrd 
S< oit ca.se. (S< e that title.) Finally, in lstV2 '--e 
WiLMOT Phoviso), slavery was al>olishetl in all 
territories then held or to bo actjuin d. — S«'e (I ) 
ViKiTc'i Jiidtralaitd State Gtnsiitutiont; Bcpt^rt 
II '/> niton (hf IhHtidnrifi of Xt w York; authoritiea 
uii<l(-r the stales named; (2) the leading authority 
under this section is II. O. Adams' Maryland'* 
Tnfluenee in Phti»ding a NaHotuA OommowttaWk; 
oilier au'bnritirs air the Joitriinh nf ('•xi'jn niu 
der the dute^ uunied ; Z^ind Lawn of Uic L'uiUd 
8taU$ (1838); the authoritiea given in AdaanT 
notes; Perkins' J /</,rf^^/^Af Weat{l91lSi; Bunwt'a 
yo(,.i on thf yurthirist Tii ritory (1847); Barber 
ami Howe's Ilintori/ of the Wmttrn IShJi; 
Dillon s Jlist'MT/ of Iit/liitiiti (ISTi'l); IIil«irelir.> Ai/r- 
ly lliftitry of thf Norl/urct (\HCA); Hlanebard's />»•- 
corrry if the X"rfh tr, xt ( 1 HW) ; Tow le's IlUUn if of the 
CvMtUution, 330; 1 Bancroft's llutorf^tite Gtit- 
h'tution. 168 ; 1 Curtis' /r/«.'»rj^ of the OmitUulinn, 
2!>!; Si. ('fair P.ijx rii 1 Sf.it. at Lny, , UKJ. 

sm (acts of April 2. 1790. and April 7, ITSb); 2 ib., 
56. 69. 229, 805 (actsof April 28. 1800. May 10, 1800. 
March 8, isb.-]. and March 27, 1804); the cessions, 
etc., arc also given in 1 Stut. ai Largt (Bioren and 
Duane's edit.) <n.) See authoritiea under Oxdi- 
NANCK of 1TS7: the organizing acts in Fi'tt at 
I.'irij' , a.s given among the authoriti«« understates 
and territories named; 2 llou^h's Ameriean Om- 
Mtitutiunt (map): Walker's Stiitlntical Athm of t\* 
Cm'hd StuttB. (Ul.) See table 4 in 1 St>i!. <»/ Ixirgt, 
a list of actsof congress in regard to public lands, 
until 184.'); Cutts' CvH^utiuiuU aud Jiirty Qm»> 
(>"»!', 161 (Senator Douglas' description of thelaad 
-ysiem and its o|H'ralious); Porter s ]]'nlin ISSO. 
i •'j8-j; Jiejiorl of the CommMoH<r of tht Land OJit» 
I (1875); J,AntlIophn» Unittnifp SMUetim RtUH- 
I-'! S.-it hri\ particidarly No .S, Shaw's (f''r. 
rntiiifnt in JUitioi*. (IV.) Sec aulhoritiea under 
the states and other article* referred to. 

Albxakdbb Jobmtoh. 
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TEXAS, a state of the American Union, and 
the only one which was, before its admission, an 
independent Rtate, with powers to make war. 
petoe and treaties, send and receive ambassadors, 
etc. It waM at fltirt a part of New Spain . or Mexico, 
the Aiiu rionn claim upon it iiii: 1" t ii al an 
doned by the Florida treatj wiili ^>{)ain iu 
(aee AinnxATtrant. If.); gnd it participated in tlie 
aiic(«-j*sfiil revolt aijiiiiiM Spanish aiulmrily. Jan. 
81, lb34. Alcxico framed a f^Hleral con.stituliun, 
which went into force Oct. 4. Its fundamental 
id'a was Hive that of tin- United Slate»<, execpt 
thai it esljihli-ilnd tlir IJonian (.allinlio a.Htlie stale 
church, and forbade tlir use <.f any otiii r form of 
woTHbip. March 11. 1^>^7. the " state of Coabuila 
and Tcxn«" framc^l a state constitution, jwtterned 
after that of the nation in every ti '^ivel. except 
its 13th article, as follows: "In this stale no 
-permn iihall be bom a stave after this constitu- 
tion i> puMi-lii (1 ill the cii|>il;il of each distriet. 
and months then-after, neither will the iutro- | 
ductionof slaTcs be permitted under any pretext." 
— .\n>«'riran atlventijrers bad already In i^un to 
t'Uter the more tliinly populalid district of Texas, 
pretending to he );no<l Catho]ic>i. nnd paying little 
attcnli'Hi to the iliiif>ii of viaViTV. April 11 ;5, 
ISW, ill eoiiv< !sti(>a at San Felipe, they formed a 
new Male conntilution, more clo.«^.'ly Anurican in 
design, iulroducing trbl b}' jury, univental suf 
fmgp. and the rluht (»f jwiiiion; but It was never 
rcroi;iii/t il by the central govcTiunent. When 
Saniu Anna's new Mexican guverumcot, Jan. 31, 
18SS, undertook to abolish the state goremments 
an«l transform them into departments, as in 
France. Texas rebelled. A convention at Austin, 
Oct. 17 -Nov. 18. Itns, framed a provisional gov- 
ernment, and adjoiiriK d to Wa«hinirton, Man b 1. 
IS^W. On tlie n« xt day after reftssrmbling. il made 
a declantiion of indeiH-nden* i<n the ground tlint 
Santa Anna had overthrown the Mexican govern 
ment and r^tal>lislnd a military «lesj>oiisin. and 
tliiit tlie roiiipaet between Texas ami Mexico hud 
thus bevn broken. (Si'c Secenuok, II.) Ik'forc 
its final adjournment. Starch 17. it had framed a 
ooii^tiliilion for the republtcof Texas. The bou«e 
uf representatives was to be chosen annually, and 
the senate for three yean; and the president was 
to be cI.oM n by popuhir vote for three y< ars, but 
was not injmetiiutely n-eligiblc, •'All perxms of 
color, who were slaves for life previoua to their 
emignitlon to Tex i^ h-.,! win nre now held in 
iNHidttge, sbail reui.iiu in tin- like stale of mtvI 
tilde." Congn-'w couUI pa-s no laws lo free 
or pre%'cnt immigrants from bringing them into the 
republic. Fn-v negmmwere not to Im' alloweti lo 
iMvoiiie or reiiiain inhnbitantM; nnd sliivelioliler>* 
cuuKi ooi rr«v hhivcM. uniesH with the coDM-nl of 
congrevi, and on mndltton of sending tin? freod- 

mrn out of l\\r I' [illtilir I'fiili T llli- I oIlNlitUtiotl 

Texa» mttinluine«i her indeiN udence, which was 
recognized by the vnrlniiM ri>mmerHal nations. 

The story of lu r uiiie Mitioii fo tlie United Sl:ilt - 
i» elsewhere told. (.Se A.n.vkxatio.ns. HI.) — 
BouKnammb Tlie easlcm and nortbcm bowid- 



nry of Texas was fixed by the Florida treaty of 
1H19 with Spain. (The line will be found under 
A.NNKX.vTioNs, II.) This line was confirmed by 
treaty of Jan. 12, 182ti. with Mexico, and April 
25. 1888, with Texas. The southeastern bouiMlary 

was nalunil. the gulf of Mexico. Tin luTlliWest- 
cra and western boundary was a matter uf for 
more dlfllcuity. Volumt« have been written to 
|>rove that Texas. uihUt the French Louisiana 
claim, to which the Unile«l States sucx-eedeil in 
1808, and which the United States abandoned in 

1S19. extended w. -lwanl lo the Rio (IrntHle; and 
that its reannexation, in \><^o, shooM ei.\ir the 
siunc territory. All this argument seem^ need- 
less. After the establishment of the republic of 
Mexico, the western boundary of Texas was en- 
tirely a matter of internal deei-ion ill ^b xiea. 
The "slate of Cnaliuila mtd Texas" extended to 
the Rio Grande: but the national existcnreof Tex- 
as was unit li a secession from Conhullaas from 
1 .Mexico, and the western boundary of the repub- 
lic of Texas never extended beyond the Nueces 
river. It is true tint the Texfui congress, Dec. 19, 
\>*iU\, deiim d the ucsiein l>ouiidary of the repub- 
lic as the Hio Grande to its heail. and thence dtw 
iiordi to !atitude42', idiout the latitude of Boston. 
IJut such a pui>er declanition. whether il extended 
lo the Nueces, the Rio Gninde or ihe isthmus Of 
Panama, was evidently of uo force unless success- 
fully supp<»rte<l by arms. It was so supported, 
anil Ihe aiillioiity of Texas was exten<led up to 

the Xtie« < .-.. but never beyond; and the effort to 
( urry Texas jurisdiction beyond, the MIer expo- 
<lilio!i. was a |>ronouneed f.iiline. Nevertheless, 
I'resitlenl Polk, in 1646. assumed authority to 
onler the American forces Into the disputed ter- 
ritory, and thus broii.ht on the Mexican war, 
(S^e W.uts, V.) .\t the end of the war the fed- 
eral government was in a most endiarrasj.ing ihjsI- 
tion. To ai know led L'e the full claims (<f Texas 
uoiilil have bien to add to her enormous territory 
the prestiit territory of .\ri/oiia. and a lai^ge part 
of Kansas and Colorado: to deuy them would 
have been a confession that the whole nominal 
l auM'of the war was frauduleiit. Feb 11. IsriO. 
Texas formally renilirmed her boundary of 1830. 
Sept. 9 (sec CoMPUOMisEs, V.>, congress pr«>tK»sod 
the following; northern and we^Krii iHniiuhirv for 
Texas. lalilutle 3U from longitude lOU west 
to longitude 108* west; thence due south lo hitl* 
tude 32*; thence due west to the Hio Grande, and 
down that river to ihe gulf <tf Mexico. Texas was 
to etsle all claims oui'-ide of the liotttldary to the 
United Staler, and Ihe Unitetl Slafi-s lo pny lo 
Texas i(il0.000.000 in 3 |M r cent, btmds, m run 
fourteen years. Texas accepted the pr .p..>iiion. 
Nov. m, and the boundary was settled. — The 
Joint resolution of March 1. consenting lo 

the aiuiexation of Texa-^. stipulated that "nCW 
states, of cunvenieut si/.e. not excis-ding four in 
number, in addition to the said Mate of Texas, 
and havinv"^ >-uttli ii nt ]H.pul:itiiiti in.iy hereafter, 
by Ihe consent of ^aid siale, be fornted out of the 
tmitoiy thereof." Such consent was given by the 
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eoBTetttion of 1866, but wns not ande us« of by 
congress at the time. It is now practically im- 
poKstltle to obtuin any such consent from the stale; 
and its size must remnin undiminished until the 
development of separate interests within it »luUl 
produce a division nntunUly. — CojSBrmmoKs. 

Tile llr^t eoii^litulinti of tlie Male war* franieci by 
the coDVcntioo at Austin, July 4 - Aug. 27, 1645. 
which on itfl flrat day accepted the proposition of 
annexation made by the United States. The S( nate 
was to be chosen for four years, by districts; and 
the representatlTes, chosen for two yean, were 
apportioned to tlie counties aeeording to popula- 
tion. TIjc governor wa.s to be chosen by popular 
▼ote, to serve two yean, hut not to be eiigible 
more than two terms in succession. The capital 
•was to be .Vustin until 1850, and was then to be 
fixed !'y [ .'p s lar vtttc. Judges of the supreme 
court were tu be appointed for six years, removable 
on address of tiro-thf rdsof each house. The slavery 
provisions of 183."i were retainctl; but tri.dliy jtiry 
w'us reserved to slaves accused of crimes of a higher 
grade than petit iarceny. The constitution was 
raiitied by popii! ir vote Oct. 13, and tlic state was 
atlaiitted by joint resoluliun of Dec. 29, li^tO. Tlie 
flrat legishiture met Feb. 16. 1846, and ilie gov- 
ernor was inau'juratfHl three d.iys after. Topulur 
vote in 1S.">0 fixed tlie capital at Austin, where it 
has since n maineil. — A convention at Austin, 
Feb. 10 -April 2, 1866, amended the constitution 
by .substituting for the slavery provisions an ab- 
olition of slavery. "African slavery, as it hereto- 
fore existdl, having been terminated within this 
■tale by the government of the United States by 
force of arms, un l its ri' establishment being pro- 
hibited by the auieodmeat to the cuustitutiun of 
the United States." By ordinances the rebel war 
dt bt w.as repudiated, and the k-iri-lature was for- 
bidden to assume or pay any part uf it; the ordi- 
nance of woesrion was declared null and void, 
and " the right of Keres.sion. heretofore el.iiined 
by the slate of Te.\as, disliiietly renounced"; 
and (otiscnt was given to the division of the 
Mate. The action of the convention was rati- 
fied by a light popular vote, June 25. — A re- 
construelion convention al Au-^iin, June 1 - Aug. 
81, Dec. 7, IbOS-Feb, 6, 1868. framed » sUto 
conKtitutton, wliich was ratified by popular vote 
N<.v. ;5<)-Dec. 8, 1869. Its liist s. < tion tl. r!;nc<| 
its purjiuse to be " lluit the liere^cs of nullitka- 
tion and secession, which have brought the coun- 
try to grief, ma}' l)c eliminated from future po- 
litical discussion"; and to this end it declared 
the constitution of tlie United States^ and laws 
and treaties made and to be made in pursuance 
thereof, to be tlie supreme law. It alMlished 
slavery and forbade tliH importation of coolies; 
gave the right of suiTragc to males ovi-r twenty- 
one, on one year's residence; made the numtwr of 
re|)re-sintatives ninety, and of senators thirty, 
bolit to Ijc chosen by districts; extended the term 
nf the governor to four year«, of supreme court 
judi;es to nine y :ir->, and of <li^1ii< i JihIliis i.i 
eight years. I'lrboos diiMjualifled to hold uUicc by 



the I4lb amendment were disfranchised. Tha or- 
dinance of secession ami the n ln I war debt were 
dtrlared null and void from the bei:inuing. The 
state was readmitted to representation by act uf 
March 80. 1870, on the fundamental condition ilMt 
the constitution should never be so amended as to 
deprive any clas-s of eiii/i iis of the right of suf- 
frage, of tlie right to hold office, or of school rigbti^ 
as there secuml. — Tlie present constitution was 
framed by a (onventionat Austin, Si pt. 6-Nov. 
24, 1873, and nitified by popular vole. Ffb. 17, 
1879. Its prhicipalclianges were the aubstitatioiB 
for the fii'vt si eti<<n of a dcclanilion that " Texas 
is u free and independent state, subject only to the 
constitution of the Unitwl States"; the change of 
numltcrs to ninety-three in the house and thirty- 
one in the senate; the reduction of the ^^overotir's 
term to two yeans; and the provisi.in of separate 
schools for white and colored children, but witk 
impartial privileges to both. — Oovbrxoro. J, P. 
II iid. r-uu. 1846-7: Geo. T. W»xk1, I8IT-lt; P. H. 
Bell, 1849-^3; Edward M. Ptasc, lUiH-l, li. O. 
Bunnels. 1887-9; Sam Hottston, ISiW-Cl: Fmnclo 
B. I.ubbock, 1861-3 Pen<lli ton ^lurray, ls;r„-v ."i; 
A. J. Uamilton, military governor, 18«ii-6; J. W. 
Tbrockmorton. 1806-7: Edward M.Ptiase. 1867-70; 
K<lmun.l J. I>avis. 18T0-T4. Richard Coke. 1S74-0: 
Hiehaid Hubbard, 1876-9 ; Omui M. Roberts. 
1879-83. — Political HiaiOKT. UntU thecloao 
of the rcliellion, there was never any real oppotd- 
tion to the democratic party in the state. All the 
governors, congressmen, Unili-d States seuators 
and state officers wero democrats. In 18S6 the 
poi>ulnr vote for the Ffllmore electors reached 8S 
l)er cent, of the wholi' ; M ith litis exception the 
democratic popular vote in prcsidcQliol election* 
was always daring this period over 70 per cent, 
of the whole. Even in Uk .iI p"li*ii( s llic ext. nt ..f 
the Klute's territory wiws uu insurmountable obsta- 
cle to the rise of any real political interest. "Swm 
in 1^61 there was v( ry littlr )K>1itirnl contest. The 
opposition to tiie douiiuaut st< L'.s?.ion pJirly Wa* 
merely .» vari- iy of secession feelhig. It was rep- 
reseulid by the governor, Houston, and desired 
nwinly the n turu of Texas tu the position of an in- 
dependent republic, and fresh acipiisition of terri- 
tory on the side of Mexico. With this design Um 
g( ivernor for some time refused to summon a wpte- 

cial Session of the legislature for tlie puri'<»sc of 
calling a cuuvcuUon. The confederate states par- 
ty then Issued a private call for a convention, to 
meet Jan. 28, 1^61; the governor yiehled, and ^un^ 
nioned the legislature for Jan. 21; and Ihut body 
legitimatized the convention, stipulating tb;tt any 
onlinanee of st-eession should be sufmtHi-d to 
popular vole. The onlinauce of M<t.s.>ion wjw 
passed, Feb. 1, by a vote of iG6 to 7, mtitietl 
by a popular vole of 34.794 to 11.235, Feb. 2a. 
and went Into effect March 8. The conventkm. 
Marth 20. deelar<d the stal of Gov. IIiiu.<^too 
vacant. ^larch 23, the constitution of tho confed- 
erate states was ratified. — Until 1863 tban w«a & 
^'ti iidv influx of slaves from otlu r soullnni ttMSS 
i after' July 4, 1868. Texas and LuuUiU ««m 
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faolated from tlie rest of the eonfedcrary by the I 

n|u>niiiijof Ihr Mississippi. Tin rlosr of the rciM ll- ' 
ioa found Texas with an iiica'ascU blai k anil a 
decreased white populatton. June t7, 1885. A. J. 
IT.imlltfin \V!i^ app*iiiilc-<l niilitarv frnvcninr. iiikI 
under his cimtntl th»' couveiititni of IStHl w i- lu id 
•nd the revise<l constituiiOD adopted. Tht - i on- 
Bemiiivf," or democmtic, party nominiiiid Gov. 
TlinK-kinorton, who wax oliTlcd by 48.6.S1 voten 
to 12.or,l for E. M. Priisv. n jMihlican. Tlie now 
legiHlnturc, almost entirely (kmocratic, refused to 
ratify the 14th amcndnieDt, and rcqiiostcd the 
Withdrawid of federal Iroops from the slate. In 
1867 lhi> rcroDstructiun acts took effect. March i 
19. Maj. Ocn. P. H. Sheridan took command of | 
the di pm tini iit. He nlmont iininedialel}' bfi anu- 
dissaiiNtied with the stale govcniment, and re- > 
movMl Gov. Throckmorton July 80. and moat of I 
tlic other state ofllccrs \ wj. 29. ri-]>larin;; them hy ' 
r« puMieans. Aug. 29, Sheridan was supcr^i iicd 
by (ren, Daneock, who aoon canir into < niiisimi 
witii the now governor, Pea'f. The latter din- 
trusted the state courts, and wislie<l ti> have erimf- j 
nals tried hv military eonuni-sinn. wliieli Haiu cK^k 
dfvlinfd to' allow. July 2b. 1808, Qco. J. J. I 
Reynolds took command of the utatc. — The pro- | 
visions of tlic rcc(»nslruriioii aets for n-^i^iration 
anti voting had reducetl the democratic iMuty to 1 
a nullity. In the dominant party there were two ! 
fat tions. The radieal n ptililit ans. lieade»l 'iv F, .T. 
Davix. wisbe<l to niaintain the dij<franchi»^.-uu'nt 
of ex-rebeUt. and to divide the state. The con- | 
"-i rvative n piil'li< ans, heathnl hy tlie former mili 
tary governor, Hamilton. op|>4>sed both of tlie 1< ad- i 
log feature* of the nulind programme. Tlie lat- ' 
tcr naturally reeeivi-d all the mipport whieli the 
democrats coutil give them. The convention of 
188H-9 was st<irmy throu-rhont, and at its linal 
adjournment Davis and Ilamilton became the 1 
np|Hisii)g cnndldntes for governor. Davis was I 
elerleil. and thf radicals :ds<» obtaine<l a plurality 
in the legislature uver both the conacrvalives and i 
the demorrata. — The new le^slature authorized | 
the L'oviTtior. nni]i rs]>i ( ified conditions, to declare 
nuirtiullaw; and ttrganized a i^tatc police forte. 
In 1870. durlnfc the sitting of the leglalature. mar- | 
tifil law w;is aceor(Hn'.zly declared in three cr)unties, 
and on one of them a pe nalty of 4;.iO,U<JO wa.s im- 
pocicd and collected. The legislature |»rotested ' 
against this action; the democrats and conserva- 
tives unttetl to op|)n«c it; and in the autumn | 
electioas th<'y s<< iired thre<' of the Mate's four ' 
€ongn.*M>mcn. In 1873 the republican party of the I 
stale wa< finatty overthrown. For jfovemor, • 
Ri( h ird Cols-' Im l s.-, ,Vi9 votes, and Davis -I'J.'WW, ' 
and the democratic oiajoritiett for other officers I 
were equally heavy. Jan. 8, 1874. the state su- | 
premc conrt de<!;irf*l tin- law uiu-on-^titutional 
under wiiieU tlie election had Ihcu CHioducled. j 
Gov. Davit therefore refus<>d tn give up hb office. | 
nn<l ni'pe ilr.l to Pn-^ident Gnint for federal tr«H)ps 
lossuppoi ! him. 'I'Ik y wen- refused, forthe reasoi. 
llHtt the v'ovemi>r ha<l sl'.'iied the election law. had 

run for office under it, and iJiould now submit to i 



the result of the election. He then deristed from 

opposition. Since that time the stale h.is lurn 
overwhelmingly democratic io all elecliouH. In 
1880 the vote for governor was 186,806 for Roberts. 

dcmcK rat r. f ,:?T2 for Paris, repulilican; and OTO 
for llanuuau, greenbacker. In 1{S52 there were 
twenty-nine democrats and two republicans In tho 
state .senat«', and si.My eight <lemocrat8, seven re- 
publicans, nix inde|H ndents, and twogreenhackers 
in the house. One of the state's si.\ congressmen, 
1H70-88, is a democratic greenbacker. — Among 
the political lenders of the slate have been the fol- 
low inir. all deni(>crats uidcss oiherwis*' spei ified; 
liiciiarU Coke, governor 1873-7, United States 
senator 1877-88: David B. Culberson, congressman 
\sl'> Si:;; .\iiiln",v .T. Hamilton, ( oii^^ressnian lN.10- 
(il, military governor in 1802, provi>>ional governor 
1865-6; Morgan 0. Hamilton (elder brother of the 
preceding). radical rcpuMican Tnited Plates senator 
l><T(>-77; .lohii llimcock, district judge ls.'»l -.*>.««. 
grtsMuan 1872-7 ; Sam Houston (see his name); 
Davi<l S. Kaufmann. represi-ntative ami s4-nalor 
IftJO— con^jressman IfHO-.**!; .S. H. Ma\ey,con- 
feileiate major general, and Unltwl States senator 
1875-87; Roger Q. Mills, congressman 1873-88; 
John n. Reagan, congressman 1857-81. confedcr- 
at»> I N>s| master general \(^>\ ■". kid.h --man 187.")- 
83; Tlios. J. liuttk. secretary of war of the repub- 
lic 1886-8. chief justtee 1888^, and United States 
senator lS-|r. GuslaveSchlelchcr, congn ssman 
lb75-9; James W. TbrockmortOO, one of the st ven 
voters against seeesRion In 1861, governor l.s4tA-7. 
cim-ressninn 1875-9; Lewis T. Wigfall. I'nited 
State senator lt*60-(51. confcilerate Mali s senator 
1SI52-5. — Swauthorities under .\n.\kx atio.ns, HI. 
C ompromises, V. -. 2 Poore s Ftderal and State 
('•'iiMtit'itiuu*; 2 Iloiigh's Aimriain Qtuntitutiotu^ 
Kennedy's Itut nuil I'logrr^ <•/ 7' »■'».>< (1844); 11. S. 
Footc's Ttxtu and the Texan* (isili: Haukiu's 
7}'o« in 1850; Olmsted's Jmtnuy iln;ni,jh Ttxa* 
ilH.'>7 i. l>e Cordova's lli si-urf, n ,Uid I'uf.lir M, h <>f 
TtJCiU (lb5t»>, 16 Democratic Jieriew, 2«2 (the pres- 
identu of Texas) ; Lester^s Sam Ilovtten and • 

It. i'-/>,li''. and review of it in o U'/wV; R, ri, ,r, .Ifitt; 
Yoakum'ti JlUtur]/ of 2exu» (to 11*46) ; Gouge's 
Fbeai Ifitioiy of Trmt (1858): Jones' Ofh-ial 

f'urri ijfiiih iii-r r'''ifiiif^ to tht JhpubUe of Tirti* 
tl?*rili), (ire«'U s Kij- ilitiun agninM Mirr: Kenilall's 
Trxiin Stntn I\ Krjutfifinu (18.jO); Smith s /,'<•»«- 
t'wiJxvNCto the TiJCiiii Ihi'iihlir (1870); Ti^<tf Al- 
muuic. 187;}-.'>. Ai.i..\AM)ER Johxsto.n. 

THIED ESTATE. The Tier* ktat io Fn-m h 
history. Few political pamphlets mode so great 

a iiojse as th;ii piiMisheil )iy tin .\lili' Si'y<'s 
in 176U, at the mouK'Ul when Fraoce had elect- 
ed the constituent assembly, and which can he 
siinimid up in tile following t«rnis : "What is 
the I hinl estate ? Everything. What ban it Ix-cn 
in the political order up to the present moment f 
Nothing. What does It ask ? To be something," • 

• Tl>« tliifd edition of this pnpbkt has tbls acts i 
-Tht* wwh. writtea darii« iiw A'sroWM «( inB.«saptth- 
Uabcdtatheantdsjnof Jsausij, 17(0> 
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THIRD ESTATE. 



There are three grave errors in these words. In 
the France of 17W. the thhd efltate w«s not every- 

tliiiiij. In the politiral ordor prt viou'^ \>> IT^^O. the 
third estate, far from hviw^ nothing, was ihiily Ik;- 
■oomini; greater ami more powerful. What M. 
Si 'vf s and his frii tids asked for i( in 17S!» wjis not 
that it should Ix'ccMne something, Imt that it 
(ihould be cverytliiug. Tliat the third estate was 
not everything is proved by the revolution of 
1789, which wils its victory. Whatevermay liavo 
been the weaknesses and faults of its oi»iM)nents, it 
liad to struggle greatly to overcome them, and the 
«traggle was so violent that the third estate was 
de< oniposi'd in the struirirle, and pjiid dearly for 
the triumph which it wou. Let the reader com- 
pare to-day the pamphlet of the AbbiS Sieyte with 
Iht' work of 1,'onci- de I,!iver!xne on the provinc-ial 
4»siemblies under Louis XIV. (.1/i.v»hW<m jnif 
tineiatta ton* Louit XIV.). and he will see in the 
light of contemporary din unietits, that if ihetliinl 
estate was not everything in ITSD. it was n;u< h, 
■enough indeed to become free and preponderant 
without destroying everything that was not the 
third estate. Excessive preten>iini arouses intract- 
able resistance. The Abhr Si 'yes did not tell all 
that the third estate was in 17d9. nor what its llal- 
terera wished it might lie. What his words con- 
tain is not the truth of things, but a revolutionary 
lie. — To take i*Yeuch history in its totality uuil 
tbrougli all its phases, the third estate was the 
most active and luo'^t decisive element in French 
c ivilization. ("oii>idrrt d from the social |)oinl of 
vii w, and in iis relations with the various da^^'-es 
which have lived together on French .soil, w hat 
has lM!en called the third estate progressively ex- 
tended and raise-d itself, and first greatly modified 
and then d< cldt dly rose al>oTe Iho others. If we 
look from the ])<ilitical point of riew. and f<iIlow 
the third c-;ati' in its nlatimis with the general 
.goveruuu nl of France, we shall tiud it at tirsl an 
ally during six centuries of royally, laboring in- 
(1 s-anily for the ruin of the feudal ariMocTacy, 
and putting in its place a siugle )»o\\er, a pure 
monarchy, very near, in priociplent Icottl, toabRo- 
lulc monarcliy I'.ut as soon as it ;;ain< d this 
Tictory unda( t omplislad Ihi^ n voUition, the third 
•estate sought a new our ; it atuu ked the single 
power which it had so much contributed to (>stali 
Ilsh, and it undertiMik to change the pure mon- 
archy into a coD>titutionnl one. Under whatever 
aspect we may consider it, whether we study the 
progrtrsslve formation of French society, or tliat 
of its i;overiiinents, the third estate is the most 
|H.T^lstent and uuM |>owcrful of the forces which 
prcKided over French civilization. — This fact Is 
UUiifUi' in I 1h lii^tory of the world. We ri< ognizc 
in the doiinies of the principal nations of Asia 
and of ancient Eurofie, nearly all the great facts 
which have ii-ilat<-d that (<f Fnuice ; we find the 
mingling of various races, ti,e (ontpiesi of one 
people by another, profound ine<pialitie>i b< iwtH-n 
classes, and frequent changes in the fonns of •;ov- 
«mment and the extent of power, iiut nowhere 
do we see « don appear which, begimiing in a very 



low estate, weak, despised, almost imperceptible 
at its origin, rising by a continaal movement and 

lalxiring without iniiTnipiion, i:ainir:L; strength 
from time to time, acquiring ^uccessiveiy all that 
it lacked, wealth, enllghteoment, influence, power; 
changes the nature of society, the nature of the 
government, and at last becomes dominant to 
such a degree thai one may Venture to call it the 
country itself. Mt)re than once in the historv- «.f 
the world the external phenomena of this or that 
political fiociely have been the same as Ihfse men- 
tioned here, but the similarity is merely apparent. 
Tn India, for example, foreign invasions, the pa»- 
sjtgc ami settlement of various rat es on the -aiiie 
soil, were frequently repeated ; what was the re- 
sult r The permanence of castes was not afTectvd 
tlif-n by ; so( iety n tnained diviiled Into divtitw t 
and nhuosl immovable classes — uo invasion of one 
caste by another, no general abolition of the mle 

of caster hy tlie triiunph of one of them. After 
India take China ; there also history shows maiij" 
conquests similar to those of Europn- by the Ger- 
mans; there also, more than once. Imrbiirous con- 
querors settled in the midst of a conquerinl jH-oplc. 
What was the result ? The conquere«l almost ab- 
sorbed the conquerors, and immobility remained 
the ruling characteristic of the social condition. Tn 
west) in A-ia. sini r ilic ii'.\a>ionof the Turk", the 
gulf between the victors and the vanquished could 
not be bridged over; no class of society, no event 
of history, bad the power to alnilish this first 
ctTecl of the c<mquesi. In Persia similar events 
have taken place; different races have struggled 
and minded; they allaine<l nothinir but invinci- 
ble anarchy, wliich lasts for centuries witliout 
change in the social conditi(m of the country and 
without a prospect of developing a civilization. — 
Leaving Asia, we turn to Grecian and Uomao 
EurojM'. At the first glance, we seem to find .M>nii« 
anidogy between the prognss of these brilliant 
societies and that of our own ; but the analoin* U 
merely appan nt; thne also we find nmhing n- 
sembling the third estate and its history. Tlic 
only fact which has appeared, to Ingenious mfmU. 
somewhat similar to the stniuirlf of the bour>r>'<>l- 
sie of the middle ages against the feudal arisluc* 
i-ncy. i-H the Hiniggle between the plebeians and 
patricians of Honu" ; Ibey have In-i-n sotnefitiM-s 
coiiqiared. The comi>aris<m is altogether ! 
The struggle between the plelicians and iiatri< i ,ns 
of llome commenced in the iufancy of the repul>- 
lic; it was not. aa In France in the middle a ji «, 
the result of a slow, difTicull and iucompkie de 

ivelopment i>f a class for a long }ieriod, vet)' much 
inferior in power. In wealth and in credit, whidi 
gnidually utow-. in evteiil and promim ni e. and 
at lust engagi-:> in a real struggle with the hightstt 
class in the state. Niebuhr has proved, la Iris 
' "History of Home," that the struirgle of the ple- 
beiaus aL' iinst the jiatricians was a conM'qiu-nce, 
and. as it were, a prolongHtion, of the war of oin* 
quest, the effort of the aristocracy of the rii»t'« 
I conquered by Home to share in the rights of ilm 
i cooquerlog ailslocmcT. The plebeioD fsmlMM 
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•were the principal families of Uie conquered popu- I 
1atloo!« : placed, by defeat, in an Inferior position, | 

tiny Will- nmir ttio U-< aii-tocralic fsimiluvs, 
forujcrly jjowcrful in llieir city, surroundcil by 
clients, and capalile. from ttie fint noment, of 
i1i>l>utiri[r ]M»\v<'r with tlicir n>nquor<)rH. ThoR- 
l» niitliiiig in thin like that slow, obscure, [min- 
ful labor of the mo<lem bourgeoisie emaocipnt- 
iiii: ii-i !f with jrrcut lahor from tlie bonds of 
htrvituile, or a condilion bonlfring on servitude, 
and employing centurii>s, not to dispute political 
power, but to win a civil existence. The more we 
examine the more we see that tbc French third es- 
tate is u new fa<-l in the history of the world, and 
one which IxiloDga ezcluMirely tu the civilization 
of modem Enrope. — Not only is this fart new, 
liiit i: li:i>,aii iiltdiri tlir r >.[ic(-i;il iiiti-n f .i- Fi iiu r. 
>iowhere has the lM>ur^coisie. Ihu third estate, 
had a destiny so great, so fniltful, as that which 
fell to It in Fnuire. Tliere w in- < iinimine- in all 
£uru)H-, iu Ituly, in Spuiu, in (iennuny. iu Kii'fi- ' 
land, )iist as In France. Not only were these 
Ci>mn)(iti( s everywhere to be fotuid, hut ilieroni- 
uuiiies of Kruuce were not those whirli, an rt^in- 
mune«^. ])lnycd the grentcsl n»Ie In history umU-r 
that designation and in the middle nzv*. The 
Italian conununes pave birth to plorlous republics ; 
the Ctertnau eoininunea Ixcuine free sovrreijrn 
cities, which have tiad theirown history, ami < \er 
ched much Influence on the general history of 
Oenniiny. Tin- cuininunes of Eiii^limd alliol 
themselves to a part of the feudal aristitcrucy, 
and formed. to;>etlier with It, the rulinghousein the 
Ibiti>.h prirliiinii 111; Mini in this way played, at an 
early ih-HinI, a ]M>vverrul piu't iu the history of 
th(>ir country. The French conUBttnes, in their 
jH iI-mI of aeiivity under this nntne. were very fur 
fnuu ri^iii^ thrnu;;)! »ueh polilicul ini|)ortaui'c to 
this hiotorieal rank. And atill it in in France 
that the {Kipulaiion. the communes, the bourgeoi 
sic, were develo|HHl n osl completely, most effl- 
cieully, and eiuh ■! by !ir<|uiring, in gi-iieral society, 
tiie moHt decided prviHinderanoe. There have 
been communes In all Europe ; there was rc-ally 
n third estate only in Fraix e; and tiie r> volution 
of ITnU, surely the greatest of Kurojiciui revolu- 
tions, was the work of the third eMate. — Since 
llie ouilin ak and throu;i:h all the vi* i-^iludes. 
liberal ur illihcrul, of that mighty event, it Is a 
comronnplace uncea.siii!:ly re|>euted, that then- arc 
no lonirer any el i-m-s in French soc iety, hut sim- 
(>Iy a n itioti of thirij seven millions of jK-rMinH. 
If it is nie.int by this that tliere are no longer 
privileges in Frauco. that is to say, s]»cc{al laws or 
pttnicular ri:;ht» for certain families, certain es- 
tale-<. or certain o<'eupati"iis. uihI tiinl legislation 

is the Kame. and moveroeui perfeeiiy free fur all 
thnnifrh all the de^^ves of the social scale. It is 
Irm . w./v v of Ir^'i-iaiion and similarity (^f rights 
are the es^cutial and characteristic feature of civil 
•ocldy in France; an Immense and excellent fact, 
new in the bi'^tory of human >>n< h tie^i. V.n\ under 
theruleof thin fact, within this national unity and | 
dvil equality, there exist oTldent divenitks, nu- 1 



Imerous and considerable inequalities, which tho 
unity of ledslation and the similarity of civil 
ri^'hts neither pn v- nt nor destroy. Am mu' own- 
cr» of real or tnovuhle property, land ur capital, 
there are rich and poor: there are birge. medium 

and small lani'.nwniT-. Tin' u'n nt land'uviii r-* may 
be less uuineroUH and less wealthy, the nie»liuui 
and small may be more numerous and more power- 
ful than formerly; that ilx sntit pn v. nt tliedifTer 
ence from Ix iiig real, and frreat eiiou).'h to cre;ile, 
in the sm ial onler, conditioiiH profoundly dilTer- 
ent and unequal. In the professions calUil HIk 
cnd. which live by tlieir science and intelli^'ence ; 
anion;; lawj-ers, l^ysicianN, fK-holars and literary 
men of every kind; some rifle to tho first rank, 
Btlract bu«ine«t and succe<*8. acquire fame, wealth 
ami intlueiiee; others .siti^fv the wants of their 
fiiinilies and the demands of their position with 
difficulty: others yet veiictate obscurely In distresa, 
almo-l without empli yment. In other wa!k> of 
' life, in which lalM)r is ehietiy mulerial and muu- 
u.il. there are also varii ticH and inet]ualitic9 of 
condition: some, l>y iiitelli<:enee and po^nl con- 
du< t. IK cumulate caiMlal and enter into paths of 
ease and advaiicemenl; others, either unintelligent 
or indoU-nt or dis«trderly, remain in the narrow 
and precarious conditions of existence depending 
on wau'e"* alone. Ill all the ( xlent of French civil 
flocicly, in llie midst of lal)or as well as properly, 
the diversity and Ine^iuality of conditions appear, 
or continue, and co exist with tho unity of leiris- 
lution and the similarity of rights. — liow could 
tt be oiberwisef Let all human aocletk'S be ex- 
amined, in all j<laees and times: whatever be the 
variety of their origin, of their orpini/.aticni, of 
their government, of their extent, of their ilura- 
tiim, of the kinds or <leirree> of their civilization, 
three tyjH -. of Mx ial t cnulilion \s ill lie found itt 
them all, always the sjtine in cvsence: 1, men liv- 
ing from the income of their lauded or movable 
pn>ptTty. from I.uul or capital, wllbout Kecking to 
in< rea-e it liy tlieir own assiibious labor; 2, men 
occupied in working and iucnaiting by their own 
awidooos labor, real or personal property, land or 
capital, whii h they p<i>s( ss ;; m, n their 
daily lulM)r, wilboul iucuin<- from land or capital. 
And the«« dlveraitleM, these inequalities in tho 
so< ijil coi ilitioii of men. are jiol a»i idental f-M i*. 
or iK< tdiar to a given age or country; tin y are 
universal fuels produced naturally In every human 
so( ii fy. under < irciimstancei< an«l under law s dif 
feriiiu' most widely from one anoilnr. — These 
fa< Is I Aist in our time and amon^ the Freiieh, a* 
they have in olber times aud places. iiiNleru !<o- 
clely in France Im hides, and will not ro:isc lo in- 
clude, bocial tiitualioiis profoumlly dilTerenl and 
unequal, whether they be term«*<l classes or not. 
'What n^mmds to its honor Is this, that privilege 
and inimoliiliiy are no loin'cr alt.n liid to this 
diversity of couditioas; that there are no longi*r, 
among Frenchmen, special advantages legally 

LTanti d to s,,nie. and iirarc rssiM,. |o oilwrs: that 
all paths to odvaneeiiii lit ure o|>en and free to all; 
that personal merit ami labor have, in the career 
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TOXQnX. 



in 1*^70 pnrty noniin.ated him for pre^iidcnt 
It was tiually ikcidwl (st-e Ei.Et TuliAl. C'oMXIS- 
siox) that he hnd rcccivctl but 1^ out of 809 
electoral votes, and was not elected. His sup- 
porters have never actfpted this decision a* mor- 
ally bimiing, and liave always iusisttd, that, if 
Hayes was pnMenl tie facto, Tilden was presidtrot 
de yire; that the oolttinlsslon'a conchvlon wm 
n ;i( lied by SO applying h-<s^\ nili >. a«. to i-xrludc 
tHce^sary testfmony ; and Uiat the action of itxe 
returning bawds was so confessedly comipl Aat 
the fommission did not dare to examine if S.'tnie 
one, during the pendency of the case, seem* to 
liHve concluded that the icturnlng boards were so 
(•orru])! that tliere would be no nv>rnl w mn"» in 
bribiiii; tiicm to act correctly; and the ctJinrru*- 
sional (•(•mniitti-e, the so-calknl " Potter commit- 
tee." whicli afterward investigated the election, 
«liscoTered a prpat mass of cipher telegrams, which, 

I wlu n tkciphered, pruvrd tn be m trotiation^ f. ir the 
purchase of the retumiitg boards. Mr. Tihlen 
dented all Itnowledge of any such negotiatloiis; 
but. Ilmugh none of the telecrani-^ were traced 
directly lu hiui, all uf them were fathered upOB 
persons so nearly connected with him. fay nar> 

I riaire or rlo'ie politii al cotifidi iicc that tlir whole 
alTair has j)roveil an iiisup< !ali|i' barritr to Mr. 
Tiden's fuitlier (ancr. To th< standing demo- 
cratic charLre that he had In-en defrau<le<l of his 
eketioii, it enaliknl tlie rcpubliraus to reply that 
lie had only failed in the effort to defraud Hajtfl 
of his election. Both parlies were thus content 
to argue from their own premises: and neither TeO' 
tured to bring tlie couiiirr (■liarc< > to a direct Usue 
in ItiSO by renominating the candidates of 1879. 
See Cook's Lift of TUdfn ; Froettdingw of tke 
Khrlnni' CiimiiiiMU'ii ; V2b North Americnn Rrrifit. 
1 . 193(Uluck's and Stoughtou's articles): 27 Nation, 
■317. S80. Alexander JooKflTOR. 

Tl.HKS-Sl'IRlT, The. (r?(r Zkitc;eist.) 



of men, an infinitely gn nter part than was theirs 
formerly. The Uiird estate of the old regime e.x- 
lata no longer; it has disappeared in its victorj' 
over privilege and al>solutc power; its heirs in 
modern society are the muldk clame», as they are 
called to-day; but these class*-s, inheritintr the con- 
quests of the third esuite. hold tlieni on new con- 
ditions as natural as they are imperative. To 
l)rotect lln irown iiilen^l. as well as to perform 
their public duly, they must be both conservative 
and lilieral; they must, on the one hand, attract 
and rally to tlieir standard the remnants of the 
upper s>4)cial circles whicli have survived the fall 
of the old r6g\me, and. on the other, accept fully 
the upward movement which the whole people are 
taking. Nothing could i)e njore natund than that 
tho third estate of the ancient regime in its inter- 
course with the aristocratic classes was, and long 
remained, uneasy, suspicion^, jealou><, even envi 
ous; it liad lights to obtain and coni|ui>t-> l.i luaki-, 
to-day the couque>»ts are made, the rights arc 
recognized, proclaimed, exercised: the middle 
classes have no longer a motive for dis<pnet or 
envy; ilwy may rely on their dignity aud their 
power. With respect to the lower classes, their 
situation is not less liappy; no barrier separates 
them fn)m the hiiiher; who can my where tiie 
oniddlc classes begin, and where they end ? They 
were formed in the name of the princiiiK-s of 
conunun rights and general lilH-rty; they are n-- 
cruitcd, and draw new forces continually from 
the sources whence they came. To maintain tlie 
common rights and liberty of nil. against the 
retrograde folli< s of absolute powi r atid privilegi', 
on the one hand, auid, oa the other, against tlie 
mad pretensions of leveling and anarchy, is now 
the twofold mission of the middle classes, and 
is for them the sure means of retaining pre- 
ponderance in the slate. In the name of the int< r 
estaof nil, of which they are the irm -t mid most 
efflcleut rfprestulalivea. (Comi)are Boi hoeoisie. 
SociALisK.) Qtcam. 

TIE. (Si-e PAnLiAMEXT.vnv Law.) 

TILDENt Samuel Jones ^^"^ '° ^^'^ 
Lebanon. Columbia county. N. Y.. Feb. 9, isu. 
He spent a vi ar at Yali-, was graduated at New 
York university in lUiitf, was admitted to the liar 
in 1941. and in 1848 was elected to the assembly. 
There he t<Hik siib-s with the nidieal wing of tin' 
democratic party, the i»arnburners (sie tlnit title), 
but when they were forced into national poHtics 
as the free-soil parly, he k lind to the practice of 
the l:iw. He wa> little h> aid of in iioiitics until 
after the rei)ellion was supj)ressed, when he Ix-came 
chairman of the demucralic stale committee. In 
this |Hisiilon he came into flat antagonism with 
the Tweotl ring of New York city in 1{<6»-T0. and 
t<M>k a leading jwrt in the ring's overthrow in 1871. 
In 1^174 he wa«« elected governor by tbed('mocnii<i, 
ami ill this |nisi(ion atlai ki 1 and overthrew the 
canal ring of western New York in lb73. lie had 
now become so widely aud Cavonbly known ttutt 



TOMPKi.NS, Daniel IK, vice pn-sident of the 
United Slates 1817-25, was bom at Searsdale. 
N. Y., .Tune 21, 1771. and diwl on Staten Isjanil. 
N. Y., June 11, 1820. He was graduated at 
Columbia In 1799, was admitted to the bar tn 
1797, was state supreme court justice IS'Vt-T, and 
democratic governor of the state I8(yi-17. lib 
service as governor was marked by great sacrifices 
■ if bis personal cri'ilit in maintaining the fedccal 
goveruiueul during the war of 1813. Ue thoa b^ 
came so deeply Involved In debt that th« latter 
part of bis liTi u n« p (^(^1 most unhappily. Scf 
1, 2 llaiiimomrs JUitical Uittory of Sew Fink 
(index) ; JcnUaB' Litu «f tk» Q^tttnwn of Stm 
York, 159. A. J. 

TON>IIN. (See Tbrn^unr.) 

TONQl'IN (ToKOKiiio or Tni-rar). TMi 

fioiihern province of I lie empire of .\niiam. in lit- 
ludu-Chioe.se p<-ninsula, occupying the lower basia 
of the Hoog kiaog (Red river) derives lla geo- 
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graphical and comiiK rri;il Importance from its 
«iisy access into tho ri< h L bintaw provlni fof Yun- 
UUL The IIou^' kiaiiir is pndiOEdly a navigable 
stream, anil the t lin r M)uibcra provinces of Chioa. 
Kwan« tiin>r. Kwau^' si uml Yunnan border on 
ToiHuiiii. which Una a const sufficiently accessible. 
AildcHl to thc«e Advantages, ita Mtlubrity, and ilH 
TOflourcesof rtbIii. tlmlierand the precious metals, 
ni:iU<' it 11 niii-l (li -iialilf acqiiisiiinii for a Eviro 
|K-uu power anxious to exleuU its pwMesMons in 
ibe cast, or to ina;;nify abroad prvalige lost At 
home. Tliomo'^t viiluaMf jiart of T'liiijuiri is llic 
4ti'lta near the sea formed by llie four nioutliH of 
the Red river, near or in which are sitiuied the 
< liirf t.iwii^of the province. Tln-se arc Ha noi, 
the cipiial, XIa-hal, llui phoug, Uac iiin. Nam- 
bin ami M in bin. The cUmate is much healthier 
than iu the two lower provinces of Aunam. Cochin 
China or Saigou, the thennometer in December 
failini,' to 41 . The KMMin from April to Augttst 
is iuti'n)«ciy hot, and the hesivy raiuit are accom- 
panied by storms and typhoons, when the Red 
riviT ovi rfli'ws its lianks, ami spreads a ft rlili/.iii;; 
dood over the country, which afterwiuxl produces 
heavy cmps of rice and other oerenls. The delta 

is iiiliT^i r!< il by a iimlli'iiili' of walen-oufM-s Imth 
natuinil and artitieial. The chief exports are rice, 
sugar, ootton, spices and varied tropii^al pnKlucts, 
but the nianiifarfnns are restricted mainly to 
jionsrs ami ariii li s iulai*! with mother of |K'arl. 
• In religion, the mass of ilie natives are devotws 
to a form of Buddhism much corrupted by local 
auperstttlonN; the literati are Conf ucianUts. Their 
language, n-ilui i «1 to wriiiiii: bj- the French mls- 
aioturies, in a dialect of archaic Chinese, purely 
monnsyllabic, and with a rery limited range of 
artii nliifiiiii. ilriH inliiii; fi.r its varie ty (i|>iiii tom-s, 
which miKiify and multiply the meuuiugs of each 
vocable. In ethnology, the Tonquinese are de- 
soeiiilaiils of tribes of f'uMit m C'liiiia, tliat are 
mentioned in the ancient elirouicles an people with 
the hi;; to<> notieeaUy large. They have s well- 
marke«l physiotrnomy and anatoniieal structure, 
in wbii h |H iNoiiiil beauty or graee of movem< iit 
is not conspicuous. Until about the tenth cent- 
ury of our era, Tonquin (Chinese. Umg, cost, and 
A-iii;/, ca|(ital, ea^lera capital; the name of the 
chief city, in disiim tion fri>m St'king, or w.-in ri 
capilnl of C<Khin China) was ruled by princes 
or governors of Chinese origin, but since 080 A. D. 
the country li.is Ik i n ]»r:irii( :illy fnileju mli lit, 
though ever ueknuuledging China as htueraiu, 
and retsrutarly paying tribute. Tonquin. until near 
the elo-e of the eighteenth ( ( ritiini-, was the dom- 
inant si ite of the Aiiuaiiie-e empire, but since 
that lime, it h fonneil one of its three great 
political divisions, iuid the dyM:Lsly founded in 
IWJ A. D. by (Jyji Umi: by Kieneh H>-si-.ian( e 
ni.:ns still at llu'. in Coehin China, the ci nir.il 
State. — ChriMuiuiiy wa« lirst introduced by refu- 
icecs from Japan a* early m 161 S. and in 1(134 the 
Fretu h .leviiit juie^ts Im l^.ui pio-elyting laI)ois, 
which, with a.ssistaiucc later from Spaii^li I>o- 
minicaaa and French have, iu ^pite 



of numerous bloofly per<;pcutions resulted in a 
roil of <-ouverts numU rin::. in IK'A. rm.im. Se- 
vere persecutions since that time li.ivi- greatly 
reduced these flpurcs. The nmnler of several 
French priests and a Spanisb bishop h-ii to the 
Franeo Spaiii>h intervention of 1858. During tho 
century of iniureourse with France, these varl* 
ous " revolts ** of tho Annamcse and subsequent 
negotiations have usnuliy resulted in the gaia 
of fresh slices of land and new commercial priv« 
fleges. France sends her Jesuits, or secuhir 
priests, first, ainl the brandy and ■" ( ivtlizalion " 
follow at the cannon's mouth. The treaty of 
IST-t gainul her the six southern provinces of 
Cochin China, opcntnl the port of Hanoi, in Ton- 
quin, to foreign trach', and guaranteed free transit 
from the sea to Yunnan. As u-ual with Kuio- 
pean powers in dealing with Asuitic nations, the 
French c«>miH'lled the aeceptanc-c of their tariff ; 
and custom house olhcerH were duly installed at 
Haiphong and Ha noi (called ah<o Ke-cho, or 
the nuirltet). Owing to the unsettled state of the 
inlerii>r, caused by the rav:i'^es of t!i FI' irk 
Flags " — wlicllicridliCfl, invaders, or puiil nierceua* 
ries of Annam, does not clearly appear— the Red 
river was not opened even in lw.st2, wv« ii years 
after the treaty, an<l even the Fn nch .settlement at 
Ha noi was in danger. Ah a precautionary meas- 
ure, the SaiL'on authorities dispatelied re cnforee- 
ments to their nationals at the capital <if Tonquin. 
The Iwal mamlarins, interpreting this us a menace, 
cloe«ed the Ha noi citadel, and concentrated their 
fonx's. The French, taking alann. resolved to 
preci|>it.ite the crisis, and on April 23, 1SS2. In gan 
to bombard the citadel (which, nearly a hundred 
years before, had been laid out by French engi- 
neers'), av.tl r:irrie<l it on the 2Gtb by lUvsaulI. TIk y 
then proceeded to administer the custom iiuusu 
for the benefit of the French treasury. Meu- 
while CIdua had not btf ti an indifTereiit pp-etator 
of French aggre^Mon « arrietl on under cover of 
protecting her citi/ens. When the treaty of 1874 
was communicated to China and the other powers, 
the government of Peking protested uguinst its pro- 
visions as an invasion of her suzerain rights, nnd 
formally gave ootico that Annam was still her 
viissid. and whatever alfccted her international 
n-lations was of deep eeiiu-ern to the ChineM' jjov- 
crumcul. Since her recouquest of Hi, or Chinese 
Tnrkestan. which secured its formal retrocession 
from Hus-ia, China ha* reafllrined and in .some 
cases euforciil her ancient claim of suzeniiuty 
upon her vassals. That over Corea and Rlu Kiu 
as airalnst Japan, nnd perhaps the Unite*! States, 
in the case of Con a. is still uasetlled. But her 
interest in Annam. both as neighbor and tributaiy, 
IIS manifesii'd by military preparations, was SO 
i-Teat, timl the Freneh evacuated the ciladel at 
Ha noi, though they fortiflt-<l their Mttlement. 
In maktog a sortie May 34. ISOS. the French com* 
mander. Riviere, and a nurotier of his men were 
kill< d. The ;.'o\ermnent at Paris at otice resolvctl 
that Franc*e would "revenge her glorious chil* 
dreo," and on May 96 declared war against CUna'a 
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vassal. (See also Hiu Ku . and Cochin China.) 
•LtTBBATURB. Crawfunrs Einbft«tytolhf CourUi 
of Siam (iiid CtH-hin Chiim, 1828; Giiniicr's Voyafjf 
d' Ejrphrution t It Imhi Chint wXc., P:iris, 1878; Lu- 
re's Pay* d' Annum, Purls, 1878; Dcvcria's Uittoir* 
dea RftadoM de la Chine awe Annum -Vietnam, 
Parw. \m) \ The French in Tong kiurj, The Con 
temporary Rovk-w. Nov., 18S3 ; Enghtud mid 
J/k-anee in Jndo-Chiita, Tbe Nationnl Review, 
Jnne, 1888 : Colquboun'a Aerem Chryte, Loodon 
and New York. 1888, etc . 

Wm. Eluot OiuFKia. 

TK ANSPOKIATIOX, Moans of. 1. m^fnn/. 
The Hniiiaiis had an nUiuirabk' .>^y>Uin of ruad?., 
and a highway legislation not unlike that now 
prt'vailin;;^ in Fnuicc. Riif in the middle n<:<''' 
both iho roads and tht- law wltu suflVrnl to decay. 
Such ways; as there wore formed part of the prop- 
erty through which they ran; and when the own- 
ernhip imsscd into tlie hands of a feudal lord, he 
obtained profx-rty rights over tlie iDad. Hul a.s 
the central govemmcut grew in power in various 
states of Europe, from the sixteenth to the eight 
eenth eentuiy. it also laid elaims to rii;liN over 
the road.s; first in the form of a right to levy tullti; 
much later in undertaking to build roads, and 
maintain tliern under its own contrnl. Through- 
out the conlinent Uie road taxes were oppressive 
and the highways extremely bad: in this last re- 
S|M'et ther«i was some sliL'lit improvement in the 
eighteenth eentviry. A thorough reform was in- 
stilutiHl in France by the revolutionary l< -i-l i 
tinn, culmioaliug in Uie decree of 181 1, and fur 
ther systcmatiaed In 18SJ8. providing for public- 
roads free from Urib» and supported by tlie nation, 
department or commiwc, according lo the sphere 
of their importance. Similar legisla'tion was car> 
rii'd out during the >anif |m riod in otle r jijirts of 
the coutineut. In EngiunU tlie cuuntc of eveutJi 
had been different. Tiic roads hnd always bom 
ri (d-_'ni/«<l as ilii- kinL''s liii:liways. They were 
ni.iiniained l)y the paii>hes under pailiamentar}' 
leL'islaiion. (Pordetails sec " Edinburgh Review." 
April. 1804.) The exiM-riment of tolls was ran 
tiously tried; turnjiike trusts were inlmduee<l at 
the beginning of the Ia<t eentury wilh lolenible 
sucoet(». Tbe imiH>rtaol acts of parliament in the 
prewnt century have been those of 1835 and 1863; 
by the latter the t are of roa-is h:i-s l)een in many 
cases talvCM out of the liantU of individual par- 
ishes and made the subject of the united action of 
mu( li lar.'i r dislriets. The early American sys 
teui was mixleled uiwm that of England — especial- 
ly so in New England; in other parts of the coun- 
try lie- f ■Kinly contn'l!< il the ro.ids, even when 
they were niaintaiin ii liy ^ paratc comnuuiities. 
Turnpikes were first oiL'ani/ed al>out the enil of 
the last century. They had nna h nion- the char 
acler of private enlerprisi-s than in F.nizland, al- 
though public IkkIIi - ( f'. n subs( rilw'd to the stock. 
TIiIh sy«>tum was deveiojH'd throughout the north; 
aoutb of the Potomac it took nn root (For a 
variety of details sec AmcricaD State Ptepen, sc.. 



866-915.) National approprhitions for madj> date 
from the beginning of the century. The chief 
■work of this kind was the Cumlierland road; for 
the e.xiM'nditures on this jind other proji * t> s«.-<? 
Am. State Pajx rs, xxi., and Ilou.se Commit l«*e 
Report, 18;r>-8, III., m The crisis of 18a7 put 
a stop to most of this work; and the sulwefpacnt 
development of railways caused it to bo forgotten. 
— For a detailed hi»tory of canals and ratlwayi*. 
see the articles under those headings. Tn a sys- 
tem of internal navipilioii — oanaN. (ombiiKil 
with river improvements — France took tlie leml. 
The development of the canal system in ESnglaiid 
and America was almost Kimultane<uts with tliat 
of turnpike roads. In England the most impor- 
tant canals wcro built toward the cIo(>e of the last 
c<'ntury: they were the restilt of private entw 
prii^e far nion- than were tlie turnpikes. The 
period of canal building in America Wa» a genenir 
tion later, Ihc first third of the present century. 
In railroad buihiing England, of course, took tbe 
lead, followed by Belgium and Germany. Most 
of the continental governments would have pre- 
ferred to develop their railways as state concerns. 

after the aiial(\i.'y of their mads; but fri>tn tlit- 
financial burdens which this would involve they 
shrank either at the outtiet (Prusshi). or before tlie 
system was carried through (.Vustria jiml mmy 
others). Only in France w its the an.ili i olerably 
well maintained, at least hs regards il.r matter of 
railroad construction. England and .\mericawore 
of (-ourse hampered by no such precedents. — We 
have tlius far qMkcn <rf means of iransporiatinn 
only in the narrower sense ctf ways or roads over 
which the goods must pass. The tiansportation 
agencies yet remain to }»• < onsidin d As K>ng a* 
lhea»e were but the individual cart and ship, their 
consideration might lie neglected; but in their 
m'Kl«-rn ori'-anization as ex]iri ss conipany. steam- 
sliip company, postufhce. telegraph cumiutny, or, 
above all, railroad company In its rdatkwi as ear- 
rier. they form the all important part of our sub 
je«i. .Most of thes*' have l>een treatitl under st j*- 
aratc headings, .so that we nec*d not enCcr Into 
their ori<;in and history. The railway appean 
uiuler a «louble nsiHct a-s road and aa sgentT. 
.Many mistaken of public i)olicy were at first nmde 
by treating it after the analogy of a highway purv 
and simple. Tt may be considered either as a 
roail operated soltly liy a particular eompaii_\, or 
as a company having sole right to operate a par- 
ticular road. The same distbidion may be niade 
with the telegraph; but It is in that case obvious- 
ly of less importance. — 2. Economic Hc*uU* of 
improeemtnt in mettn$ of Trantporlaiifn. Tbe 
direct nsults have been at onc<! increase la raflid- 
ity and decrt?a.sc in e\i>ense. In the hi^ory of 
etich separate means of tran»;iHirtalion these two 
t hanges have gftne hand in hand. Take, in the 
matter of nvuls, the Fn iich stalistics. which nrf 
in more available form than tho.s* of other coim 
tried. If we compare the returns of tt»e swiftest 
public means of conveyance on the mate IVeneh 
roods in 1788. 1888 and 1848. raspeeavdy. we flad 
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that Um average apaed bad mora thao doubted in 
the flnt interval, aad had iacseated by oM-third 

ia the iwcoixi iutcrmd; while tkepricce |x-r kilo- 
metre were, at ibo reeptetkedalai, 4 cte., af cu., 
Sf ela «f amt moBey. And tbb ndacikm ia the 

more n'tiiarkuble bcrjiiiM! of 1 be ilicrea''c of p'-n 
cTtil prices going on al the same time. Even 
where the UtIU aeeaied to lacreaw, aa vith tiio 
EngliHh turnpike nyxtcm. iIk; amount sn\fii by 
dituinibbed wear and tntr, incnaM^-ii loiul<*. etc.. 
laall/ ptoduoed the brbw result of lowering the 
«iMt of carriage. Bo in Uie camd system of differ- 
ent coiUTitrleB; aa the fncililics were improTed, not 
merely whh thi re n «linuiiiii;iin of tin- truciion ex- 
penaea oa tiiat ground, but there waa aUo ubualiy 
a ipradual ahandonmeat of the attempt to make 
tlje tolls pny interexton whaf tlic rMnali li:i<l ciisr 
iuidly cuttt. la the cutsu uf the trau»purtutiua 
ageoidea, tlm facta are atUl man atrlldag; To 
tiricoaD instanee from the history of sliippitiir: By 
the atudy of tho prevaiUog wiads. systenuilizetl 
by Maury about tbo middle of tlila centniy. the 
apecd of aailiog vessels on many fn-quented 
routea waa nearly duabUnl. und the exix-nse uf 
oarriaga tiiereby greuily duninished. Fifty year* 
of constant improvemenl in poatal faeiUties have 
been autrked by a mluetlon of postal char^ to 
]«a8 than one-tlflh wlcit tin y w t iT at tlie he^iiininir. 
There haa been tiie same luud of improvemi^ 
and reduction in the aleamahip and railway aenr- 
ire, — When it roines to ihe suhstitulion of one 
ineaaa of iraasporLaliou for anotiiur — steam in- 
atcad of sail, railwaya iaatead of waterways— the 
pfOgreiw U less direi't. We t'l iir-mlly find in f!ie 
flr«t Inntnuee increiwed mpidiiy MH uml ul an mi- 
vauceil price; then I lie price beirias to diminiith, 
)tiid ultimately may full belo\r tliat of the nion' 
primilive means of oinveyunco. When ocean 
Kteaiiixhips were flrvt introduceii, it wsj* not sup- 
pOMxl that thcgr conkl crer compete with sail fur 
tlm cniilag e of ordinary frelii^t, even on the most 
frequented ri>uti > Tin- tirst indioitimtM of reul 
competition being fell in thii« res|M-ei wens the un- 
auoccntfnl efforta to employ sailing ▼esaela with 

the aiUlliuy acre w. Then came the •.TTidnal with 
dmwal of aallfrom the biisiueiw on aliurter ntutee 
with the mtnt nf;ular communkatioQ, to ply on 

the lonjrer nnl Ichh frequenteil one^. But each 
impn^vement in oi can Meanu rs frives an addition- 
al advanlage ia competition and tUmioutifin in the 
r«mt of carria;^e. The Rubsiitulion of the screw 
for the aide whet l. t"ie um? of conipoimd euL'ine««, 
are wource?* of ujuui.\< d savini;; the enormous 
iocreuM! in the aim of the steamers, even when 
they are ran in a manner that arems totaTnlre 
< \invvai;a:ii of ( i.al. inrn .!» s ilic net curry 

ing capacity yei more; so tiiat the amount of cual 
boiMd per too carried In tnider favoraMnclivan- 

atMCaa lenat on Ihe new boats. The excos uf 

fici^t mtea hy Kieamers. AS compareil with Uu»e 
by aail« vartea from lUO per cent, down to almni4 

noUiinia:: *"-M tifiany the sune n lalion «nbj*iHf> 
batweea rniirotMht au<l diitrelly < onipcting canab. 

—Bailroada, aoan afict their first intradnciioa^ 
178 vouiiL — N 



proved thcauelvea more than a match for any com* 
petitfcm firora wa^n roada; and thlnga have now 

pino on SM) far, that, ue( onlini: to tlm census re- 
turns of IbtK). tiic five to ten mills which it gen- 
erally coaa the ftmner to hanl a^naM of wbeat 

a mile by wau'on, is a li:_'lier rate than he hita 
tt» pay jH T ton jxT mile by ruilruud. Or, to put 
the Mime resulu hi anotherway: In meet of the 
wheat n tMi iis it wotild not pay to (rrow p-ain 
which luxl to Im> hauled twenty mile« by wag- 
on; in 8nmu regions the limit of Wagon iMnling 
is as low as ten mile4«. But the com|X't1tiun be- 
tween nuht>ad9 and cnnaU has tukt n t^hape more 
slowly. It was at fir>t thought to be impcml- 
ble on any terma; and great waa the iudigoa* 
tkm of the New Toric Ivfishitiire when the Cen- 
tral railn>ad fir^t atit inini d it as aL'aiii't th.- Krio 
caual. Then caniu the gnidiiul aUintlonukcnt of 
tlie aMampt to make canala pay intcroit on their 
con'-fnu tion expi n^e; and I Iiis >-,■,. nn d < uii^tatitly 
to keep theiu b» }ond the i< aeli of railway compe- 
tition on thoae terms. But the sucreMslve railroad 
iniprovementH. lM>lh in env:iTieerinj; an<l in manasje- 
nieni, culminating in the wonderfid KvibstitiUiua 
of steel mils for iron, and the enonuoualy tO' 
crcaaed loads thus rendered posaible, have pro- 
duced siich astonuihing results in the past fifteen 
year-*, that no one wmjld venture to pr»ilicl what 
might come in fifteen years more. Siuce ISIO, 
akm^ with the mvat Improvementa in efllHenry of 

serrire, freiiilit r:(t( < li.ive fall* ii as inurli .'►<» per 
ceiu., axal ibv end of the movement does not seem 
to ba yet vaaehed. — The Indirect leaults of theea 

eli:tn'.r'"s nre so far i^mi hinir lliat we can do little 
more than enumenite tlx m. The most iunnt-diate 
effect of cheapened tmnsportation in to increase 
the distance at which it is possible for priMlucer 
and conf<umer to deal with one another. To the 
lYroducer it oflfers a wider market, ami to the con- 
miiser mote varied auareea af Mpply. Which 
party olitalna the chief bencftt of the change la 
'1> (ernuned by the i iai < oudiliotiH uf lueh pjir- 

iticuiar case. On the whole, i|s operation is more 
unifarmly benetcial to the consumer!*, aa a claaa, 
, Ix-f-ause its temporary a<l vantari- for the producer* 
M) often leutlH to uver-pHHiuctiun. But. in any 
event, it rntaka In doin^ away whhabirire part of 
the variations in prii <• bi fwcri dilTen-nl lis alitiei 
The price Ls maile. not in a hnal inurki t. but ia 
the world's marketa. In the cam; of lesw bulky 
raanufttcmrrd pro(luct», tbcee differences almust 
lUtKippear. except as they are due to artificial ob- 
Hlnirli(ma. In agricttltunU pnNhiclJi. they arc on 
a vastly smaller acale than ever before. And not 
the lent important point where thia levelin); effect 
is fell, is ill the rent of :iL'ii' uliural land in Kii,- 
land, and sinuluriyoigauiiKrdc'uuatritrii. >iearoexM 
to market waa am laofr afco a maki advantaire of 
hipb primi land; mnv it has to contend on fi.hr- 
I ably is|Uid terms with eom^ieliiig laiul five tbuu- 
f<aad miles awa)'. — To comprehend the full mean- 
ing of this ehanL" . wc hnrc only to h«>k at l»i«.k» 
I on industrial urganixation, pnbliahed in the early 
1 p«t of tkii entwy. Tin Ikalto tmm wfciek a 
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large city cotikl druw its various supplies were 
closely defined by (iistaiicc. Fresh vcgi'tublcs and 
fruiu could ooly be produced for it within the 
narrowest circle; and sneceflsiredidea of ground 
were almost ui'cessarily (U V(>t< d tO^ffOMlt pnxl- 
ucts, according to tiieir ditfcreat avaflabiUty for 
transportation. Now. any improvement hy which 
l»roilucls could Ix- profitably transported to a great- 
er distance, led to a redistribution. It was no 
longer location which determined the husiness to 
Ikj carried on in a pnrtioiilur spot, but natural ad- 
Yunluges more or less independent of location. 
The maiket garden might be placed at a greater 
distance from the city, if by so duins: n more for- 
tile spot wiut secured. The factory might be lo- 
cated far uway from the raw material, if other 
business inducements made it desirable, la short, 
the whole sytXem of division of labor advanced to 
a new Mage. Xot only was cai-h man employed 
for what he could do best, but he was given a 
chance to work In the place where he could do it 
Ix vt. And this change made itwlf strongly fdt 
in intcmaliouul rehitioui). £ven the barriers raised 
by high protective tariffs hardly avail to counter- 
ar-t tlit'efTcct of rtMluccd frciL'lit-. Ir \^ perfectly 
possible that a country with a high tarilT today 
ahottld be less isolated by this than it would liavc 
been a few years aj^ by the mere cost of trans- 
|)ortation with no tariff at all. It is the railroad 
and tlic steamship that determine wln rc a new 
business shall be developed, quite as often as the 
government policy. The grant of special rates 
ami privilcLTi's lo >hipper'^ is nowadays the most ef 
ticleut kind of protection. It is tliis quickening 
and cheapening of transportation that have given 
8uch stimidus in the presi-nt day to the growth of 
large cities. It enables them to draw cheap f'Kxi 
from a far larger territory, and It causes busiuesH 
to h>( lite where the widest business connection is 
to iic had, rather tliau where the goods or raw ma- 
terials are most Msilj procured. And the pi rfec- 
tion of the means of communication, the postof- 
flce and the telegnit>)i, intensifies the same result. 
With this growth of city life, and partly in con- 
sequence of it, cornea the increased gain of large 
producers at the expense of small producers. With 
it comes or j-anizod speculati<m, and its attendant 
resttlls, gcHnl and evil; with it comes the develop- 
ment of enormous wealth In the bands of a few 
individuals, rmt to speak of the le<is distinctively 
economic results w hicli attend the life of a great 
city. — 8. Si'tUs Control. It is just because these 
indirect n sulls an* .so far-reaching that the ques- 
tion of gowrnuH-nl control of transportation agen- 
cies has attained its prtserit ituporlance. In the 
earlier sjntcms, all this settled itself. The par- 
liihes. towns or cnnntlcs took up the matter of 
roads, because il had be< ome a pressing want, and 
there Wji.s no (jtlier power to supply it. If a pri- 
vate company was ready to build n turnpike, its 
help w IS weici.nic, and there was no fenr of its 
bec«)ming too great a power in the community. 
Again, la the very different case of the pnstofllce. 
Ibe matter waa taken up by the atate^ partly as a 



source of revenue, partly as a means of making 
its presence and authority felt; not on broader 
grounds of public policy, aa a protection to tlie 
citizen against the Imposition of less mponaible 

agencies. The navii^atiim act of '[CCA, whatever 
its defects, has the merit of being the first sys- 
tematic attempt to cmntrol a branch of transporta- 
tion on gro'unds of public policy, looking townnl 
ita indirect economic and social effecls. For some 
time it remiUned almost the only one; the s yst em s 
of roads and canals formed but local or partis! 
exceptions. But, about the year 1840, the .siiuul- 
tjvneous development of the postal aervlcr, the tel- 
egraph and the railroad, made it necessary for the 
state to assume some definite attitude u|w>n the 
question of management or control of the^e a-.'r-n- 
ciea. The postoffice presented the fewest diflicul- 
ties. The machinery was In the hands of the 
government, the pinplc were accustonietl to it< 
working; il was only in a subordinate section of 
tlie business, the parcels post, that there wna n*ally 
any doubt, and there it was seltlcil on p-ounds of 
convenience, or left to tiettlc itself for the tiiuc be- 
ing with the liability of change afterward. The 
matter w;is nut di ar in tli<' case of the tf le- 
graph; stale management would re(|iiire new ex- 
penditure, and a new org:ini/alion, involving 
many otneials. But it was decidetl attimiatively 
throughout the continent of £un)pe; and Eng- 
land, after trying private telegraphy for a long 
time, changed to a system of government owner- 
ship In 1800; so that the Unit^ States has for (If- 
leen years stofnl almost alone in this niatti r. It 
was the question of state railroads that involved 
the most doubt ; and it Is the harder to trace Its 
exact history from the fact that so many states h;id 
no thoroughly fixeti policy on the 8ul)je>ct, The 
general course of events in continental Europe 
njay be stimmarized as follows : In the tir-t in- 
stance, the governments were in favor of stale 
railroads, and proi>o.sed to develop such a sj'steni; 
afterward they felt the financial difllcultiea of the 
undertaking, and turned their attention to the eo- 
countgcment of private enterprise in this field by 
various forms of subsidy ; then, thirdly, as tjic 
railroad power became ecteblished, they found it 
no longer a question of siipfK>rtiug, but of con- 
trulliog, it; and, finally, they came to look ujxm 
state railroada as s source of flBancU atmigth. 
rather than weakne-s. and to return to their orig- 
inal plan of stale f)wnership. In the L niietl t«iaU'S 
we have felt only the second and third of tlnse 
periods; and in ncitlnTcasc busourgcncnil jtolicy 
been so tixetl as in Europe. Wc bud a time of in- 
discriminate enooumgement of railroads by bind 
grants and municipal sulMcriptinn; weaie having 
a time of indiscriminate attempts at control by 
special leirislation in various slates. En'.:l3iid 
alone has lieeu free from these strong changes of 
public policy ; whatever enconiugement or cob> 
trol there has Uen was conflne<l within the n.^r 
rowest limits. — Any attempt to do justice to 
tbe argumenta on dlber aide la quite bqroad the 
scope of an article like tbia; aind «t 
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thia part of the subject by quoUog from two 
writers, representini^ (jutte different rievn, tbetr 

opinions as to win n statu owiin vhip of trnnspor- 
Utioo agencies is desirable. —The lirst is from 
Ad. Wapwr, of Berlin, • decided advocate of 

state ni;in;ii;( tnrnt ; lip ronsidcn* tlmt thor»' arc 
«trong rcosom for it, 1, wlicu llio cfBcieacy of the 
eerrloe icqulies wide and onlfonn extension over 

tbc whole rnuiitrj' nn<l intcrnalional communit ii 
tious (jxistotlice, tilfjjrapli ; sitmewhal less ho in 



the 



of rnilroiidH); 9, when the service io- 



Tolvea anything like a monopoly, legal or nrtual 
<rai1roads. telegraphs); 8. when it requires constant 
n ]>i tition of the sitmo services, ammling to fixe<l 
acUvdulvs, in such numbera as to involve the ex* 
istence of a larjcrt- body nf offldnls : 4, when the 
cost may IrsM iicd hy coinl>iiiiiiu' a vnri( ty of 
services at small btAliona (letter and parcels post, 
taflrmd stationa and telegraph oflkes); 5, when 
the service in private niana'.'enient can only lie 
secured by subsidies on a large M iile ; 6, when it 
is necessary on grounds of public policy that the 
jM Tviee should inuri! uniformly to the benefit of 
the whole pi*ople. Thesi" principles, he eoneludes. 
enable us to speak <leeisively in favor of Ktate 
mnnHgcmrnt in the case of letter post and tele- 
graph, more reservetlly in the case of parcels post 
and railways ; in the matter of navigation they 
justify it only in exceptional cases. On the other 
hand, W. Stanley Jevons. writing an fanpartla] 
o|iinion. btit m an Kii.li^hman, averse to ;rre;it 
exteusion of government activity, stales the cou- 
ditions favorable to state management as follows 
CMrth. of Sk- Reform." p. 3T9i : '"l. when 
numU rli-Hs wale spread oiK-ratious can only be 
efflciently connected, united and coH>rdinateid in 
a sitiL'le, all exteii^-ive government system; 2, 
when the o|Hri»ii"iis possess an invariable routine- 



orUitant rates may induce the buUdinj; of a panl- 
let taUroad; and however Ineffective snch roads 

generally pn)ve after they are built, the priw|M'ct 
of one in the future lias the tendency to lieep 
rates down. Moreover— though this is but an In- 
'iirift consideration — stich hK'ul rates are almost 
entirely puid out of rent, and show their chief 
effect hi the value off real estate. The dangerous 
kinil of discrimination, and one which can not !>e 
too strongly reprehended, is that whirli makes 
special rates for different individuals, doing the 
same kind of luisines.s in nearly the same place. 
Such dis« riniination furnishes the must effective 
argument in favor of some kind of state control. 
At points where a railroad competes with a water 
route or with another tailroad. through mtM mnv 
fall as low a-s the actual cost of hauling, ap ii i I n .m 
any fixed cliargcs, or, in the case of a war with 
rates, may tcmporarity go even lower. But wan 
of rates do hmT L'ive vliippvrs the atlvantai,'!' which 
might .secn> likely to accrue. They lead to what 
has lieen described as the worst form of discrimi' 
nation that hetwnn dilTen-nt Individuals in the 
siinie place. They cripple the efltciency of the 
service, andthepossiblUly of healthy com))etition. 
Take as an extreme case of a ».iniilar effect, the 
routes from California to Nevada, where the rail- 
ways came in comitetition with wagon roads. 
They lowered their rales tutii the teams were 
driven out of the service, and then raised them to 
a monopoly figure. The onlinary railroad war 
does not go so far as this, but it works in the 
same direction. The history of the different at- 
tempts to contnil this matter bj* cnfon ed publirify 
of tnanagemcot, direct provisionH concerning, or 
limitations of dividends, with their varj-ing suc- 
cess. diM's not come within the scope of this article. 
The i>rin< i|)leH here applied to railroatLs of i-ourse 



like character ; 8. uIh n they arc |>erformed under | hold giMHl of other transportation agi-ncies. - Hut 



the public eye or for the service of individuals 
who will immeillatcly detect or expost; any failure 
or laxity; 4. where there is but little <apilal ex- 
penditure, SO that each year's revenue and ex|)eu8e 
account shall represent, with snfltdent accuracy, 
the real conuner< i d ennditions of the depart- 
ment." Of Ihvhv priuciples the fourth is one of 
the highest practical Importance, which must be 
considered in ili^f iissini; imy s< heines of .stati.- 
management; and one which under a gtivernmeut 
like that of the United States at present, must 
generally be decisive. — 4 (■/;»/<.« >>f Sfitimye- 
ittent; Rnte*. Trans|K)rtation aL'eneies in private 
hands will of course Ik- managed on busine-s 
principles, that Is, they will citarge all the tralUc 
will licar. It seems at first sight as if non-com- 
petitive [loints were thus h ft entirely at the mercy 
of railroad nuinagers. Practically, however, this 
danger la checked by two Important limitations. 
In tli«' first I'lai"'. llie competition of difTerent 
localities in the bume market in such tlmt if one 
nilroad dianiies mtes arbhrwrlly higher Ihaa Its 
«0imp<'titor8, it reti'lers it imiM»ssihle for the locnli 
ties along its route to ship giiMls ui a profit, and 



in thecaM' of state management, lli" rares need not 
be thusammgefl on purely busines-s pr i ne i pies. The 
state has the choice of four systems; 1, gratui- 
tous service; 8, payment of expenses, partial or 
complete ; 8, business profits ;'4, monopoly rates 
as a source <A sjm ial revc inie. The fourth of 
tboie was the prevailing view up lu the end of 
the last century; It has since been abandoned. 
The first is imw mainly exemplified in the casoof 
roads, and M»me few waterways, where the want 
and use are so general, and the exp«'nse compara- 
tively so sli.rlit. that there is no injustic<- in taxing 
the community lo defray the cost of the service. 
Viisifi may also arise where the collec tion of tolls 
|>roduees so slight a revenue that the advuutago 
of fre<' service to the community tpiite outweighs 
it. Most of tlie free canal ar:.'iiments come un- 
der this head. But fur the great majority of in> 
stances the choice is between the second and third 
princi|)les , it is a (piestion of to'.ls rn. profits. 
Canals and letter post have beeu managed under 
the former pHndf^ : the tdegraph stands no the 
border line . whili" jiaret !s \»^^x. railroads and 
shipping, in so far as Ihey have been ownetl by 



- — ■^.f e — 1 1 ""•I'l""©, — ' •"'V " f 

will qufckly destroy it* own tnfBc • seooadly, es« | the state, liave been mainly maoaged aa buiinew 
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Mlgprisea. The ibeoretical principle would »cem 
to (hat mctv a'^adcs- under state maiia<reiucnt 
«bi)ul(l just ]»ay t xiwiist's. If tlicy (Id mon- tlian 
tluB^ it mmy oousiiiute an wpeciully undeairablo 
tax. But ttw whole qtMMiott is to conpHealiMl 
with tlie probli.in of n-niuiK nUinir invc-^it il cnpi 
tal on tlie one liaoii, uad of freeing tiw commu- 
■Itjr from the extustiam of tndi vidtMhi m the otb* 
er. tliat we can iii:ikc liulf vtfp of tliiri pri»»< ii)Ii'. 
Practically i' iiwiy l>c ^ai(l tlmt stale umlciiakcs 
certain Hervicc!*. in tninHportation »n well us clsc- 
■whore, in wliich it would Im» im|>o^sible to obtain 
a buniness protit at my rules (ihus p«»«tt!il si-rvico 
on unfwquunted routi-s); and it undrrttikfs otJuTs 
wlufre Um main dtargM are ao fixed Uiai addilioual 
ma of tiM fcdlitk» ts all but utmttenddd with ad- 
ditional {•(t'.t (( Hiials; IclItT carria'^i ). In botli of 
tbeite cawM principle of tolb Uas greol ad vac- 
tapes. On the other hand, there are ecftain serr- 
it i's wtiirh tiu? jjovemmcnt jH-rfoniiH in tnorf or 
lf»d diruct compctitiun with private individuals, 
•a the pareda poat or thorailwegraof Bdgium and 
€krmnny ; flu rc nrr yi-i olht rs who^c acquisition 
ha8 loatkil the sl^Ue with u special bouded debt, 
orothf-r lUed oUigatiocw. It ia douUful poUcy 
for the MmI« to a-ssunM ownei-flbip on tiicfHo con- 
ditions, e«i)eciHlly the 1nlt« r. But if nuitters an; 
in U>iM condition the atu-nipt to obtain pmiit.s 
from the bushMM seems to be generally the vtin^i 
eoune. and often the only admiasfhie one. — E. 
Sax, Verh/ifiiin'/f'' : Wairtu r. Fiiuiiiiiri.xiMHitr/iitf'f; 
Forille, La Tran^vruMtion tU$ Magen* de 2'ran*- 
port AvrmsK T. Haolbt. 

TREASON' (IN U. S. Uiotory). Under the 
oonfederatioa there waa no such legal i^enae aa I 
treason airnitiHi the United States, since tlicre was ' 
BOSUrh tluni; hm allcgiiuKe to the Unilcil StJiies. ' 
(^k*e ALU£(ii VNC K, 1.) TreaaoQ and allegiance had 
n-fciTHce only to the state. A remnant of litis 
fci'linir made the detinilinn of treason, when ii was 
til"! iuiriMluccd into the convention of 17y<, Aug. [ 
6, con»bt in " levying war against the United 1 
Statw, or any of thrvi, and in adherfnfr to the ene- 
ndcs of the I'nil' l Si it<^. nr <iiit/ '■/ fh-<ii." The 
ciauae was fully debated. Aug. 20, and cliuoged to 
{t» presMit form. <8ee CoNBrrrvnoji. Art. III.. 

3 ) Hut all tlio di-liatcrs piofc •^s( il tlii in« lvi"s ' 
di*«ttli ;lifd with it. Gouvcnicur il<jritT5 acutely 
poinle^l out the fact, lltat "in caKe of a context 
l>etw(i'n the I iiifi d Siaii s ami a particular nlate, 
the |K'ople of tlif Ltller mu>t be traitors to one or 
tlie other authority." But a motion to give con- 
gr«MS the "sole" power to define the punishment 
of ttvaaon waa Icmt, five HtaicH rotini; for it. and 
six against it. Seldom has tin- omis.>>ioi) of a sinirle 
word had more monieuloiM etievta. lu thia case 
ft left to concrvM end the atnten, aa ahnodt all tlir 
speaker^ a< ^no\vl.-.l-« d. a 4 r)!ii u!t i nt p4i\vt r to 
punish for treiM'U; tuid ao ii enaJiled a beccdiog 
stale to ottn to its minority a choice Iwtwvcn 
trei\Mai airaii)^' the >-';ttc and tr<-a<*on aLuinst the 
United butlen. Had the vole been t^Unn to 

ive lor the tnsertioa ot Um word; the itale soe^ 



e 

eielgntj and seceasion arguDento wesdA hanHjr 
have bean worth the trouble of refuting. — Had 

the con.stitution pven to congreM the •".swie" 
power to detine tlie puaiahmcnt of ireaaoo, the 
states would have been malted, for pmtectta 
!»irain>f mu U domestic disturbances as I>urr « re- 
bellion (see that title), to a simple law againet aedi- 
thms aaseaMagm; asufttbeprateatfcNawaald'lmvv 
been etflrient, A« it it, most of the "itati-s bar.- 
inserted in their oonatlitationa a prnviMcm tluu 

"treaM^n agalnsft tbt state of sluill consist 

only in levying war. etc.," following tin* c-nn«fitu- 
tion of Ll»e Uuiteil States. Tlie«e pmvitvion!* have 
always bwAptactiadly innubibm : there haelmrd- 
Ij been a ca^e of indictment for treason against & 
slate, excepting the action of Rhode Inland in th*' 
Dorr case, an<l that came to notlnnu:. But they 
fosteretl the idea of allegiance to a atate, and ihim 
carried imo seeesshm the muHftude who diriilMd 
scrcs-ion, Inil dreaded to commit trea.Hon airainNt 
the state. — At tlie end of the rebeliioa tlK-re wenr 
m proseetilioM for treason. It has bees tmuMHy 
asserted th:it the rca'^fni f'>rtliis was the cot;«ciou«- 
ness of the govemmeul of the Uniti-<1 hial*'^ th«a 
it had Ix en Uhigally suppressing a mi-vnanied re> 
liellion, that tn'a.«mn couhl only h«)ld a^inst a 
state, and that Jefferson Davis imd bia asKoeiate» 
had committed no crime and enirai^iMl in no t reavoa, 
in aay senai Itnown to theoonstituiioo or Its fnuB> 
ers. Those who so argue forget that Mr. Dnefs. 
at leaxt, wa.s no prisoner of war; that his airrtn- 
der waa unconditiooal aad in a territory under 
military oecnpathMi; aad thart, if there had Iweii 
any such imiiofent spitp aL'ainst him .is ili is the- 
ory' ansigoa to the government, a drum head court 
martfad and • file «f neia would qolckty haif* 
made it patent, tmison or no trcT^on. The fact 
seems to l)e that his esca|)c was due entirely to- 
tack of spite, Thea)lla|>M; of the relH-llion bftA 
Ix-en too complete to allow of npite. The nation 
stoo<l aghast as it rcnlizMl the thorouuhncsa of its 
work; and ita contntlling imp\d-se ^*uh to clTa« e 
as rapidly aa possible all eridencea of the coollick 
Treason trials would have been a feRtering anreia 
the bf)dy jsilitic, ajid they w> ie avoidisl. — ThtTS 
cuii be no doubt that Uiia policy wait just. ai» wrli 
as wise. For seventy years before I8M>, men wh» 
dill not n ali/i ilie full force of what tl)< y .said had 
biTU boast iut; of the " voluntary " nature of the 
union, in contrast with the effete despntisma of 
Euro]X'. (.See Nation. ) The nation's Ion? /arJ^» 
in aAserting its penimount authority in the faM 
resort gave Jefferson Davis and his aaodnlt* 
an exemption from the animus of treaM>ti which 
can never lie rhiimed i^in. All men liave nrm 
had fair warninij;, as Jeffersrtn Davis had not 
in IbHO. that the Uoioa is not " votuatary." m> 
long as the nation is determined to ndainin ft: 
ami that any atti'mpt to break it up i« tna^.'ti 
to the Loited Stales, even if it is obedience to a 
state. It mi^ be that a future rebtf ten wmdd 
lie <iippn -i-ed with a similar eenemus forU^nmoe 
from uliuuatc vengeaoce ; but the chance ia aik 
uaooamoBly aawU onb-^Tlw HI of A|Rfl Mt* 
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ITMk made death the penally for ircaaon, a« de- 
Untd In the ooiwrituttoii. on conrictfon by " eon- 

fc'Ksinn in open rnurt, or on thf tcntimnny of two 
whnefiMSto the same ovurt act." It al>o iiuitk- 
tm aad hnpHMNumt the pvmbtanwnt of n)i^ 
pri-iinn of tn':i«f>ii, tin- eon< <;ihiutit of U. For 
M'veiity ycani tlm act was «ii!liucnt. 'J herc tverr 
few trials und«r it. the ptirh ipal ona hdng tliat of 
Iliirr (see Imh name); aud tliuw were practiciilly 
failiin'«. In 1861 an act wa« pnwed miikiiit; rou- 
spinic y to op|xw the law » or M izt- the inopt i ty 
of tUe United Staiea a high crime, but this was 
puntsbabte only by line and inprimnment. The 
act of July 17, 1H)2. providiti. thnt, if nny pennn 
should thereafter couunit the crime of treason 
agidttst the United States, his davvs, if any. 
FhouM he declared fn-e, nnil he himself sIkmiIiI 
suller death, or line and iiupri.>onment. at tin- 
cretlon of the court ; that any one eonvicie<i 
should forever Ik* iiicapnMi- - f holilini olliee un- 
der the United Stntes; aiid ili.it it ,sli4>\ild l>e the 
duty of the president to seize und apply to the use 
of the amiy the property of six clnt«es of leaders 
of the reiK-flion. who seem to have been eomtdered 
pn'utii ftirif f^iihy of treason. There were, liuully, 
DO southern proeecutions luider it. Davis and 
<itlien were ttKKeted. but never broiiKht to trial. 
The few prosecut ions were in norlln ni states. — 
See Story's VomaHitturie*, 128U, 17IH); ib., 
« 1708 (for law casen) : Whiting's Wbr Ihtwert 

{VMh eil ), ore the (tfatc vovi n iL-iily view of tr»'«- 
^on is in IJIedMn 's /n J,jl', ni>>ii JhtrUa Ti'tiitorf 

and"Ccntx"'K AV/."W/V- of lirp-imc*, 413 foil., 

(m>t> alw) index under Trxnnm). JiiHuin/iji'tlu Tnti- 
*on TritiU ; for tlie indictment a^iin^it I>avi^ see 
ScbuckerH' /.*7> "/ (V»(i« . .134; the act of A|>ril .SO. 
1790. is in 1 tiUU. ol Large, 112; the act ij< July 17, 
1M8. b fai la /tof. dt Xmst. 989. 

ALKXAHPm Joumon. 

TBEASrRT DCPARTXENT. This fs the 

in<»-i t \ii ri>*ive and eon»pl<'.\ of all the di'part- 
nH:ut» of the United t^atoH government. Entab- 
niibed by act of Sept. 9. 17H9 (1 Btat. at Larjr, p. 
4J.>). the drjwrliii' nt of iln' irca-iiry h;*-' L'n'wn 
from a littiv urtit e %^ itit u lew cierlcH, to a \UNt t^- 
tablishment employinf; no leas than 8.400 ofllrer*' 
at Wn>hin)rton. with iiuiiut'iu^ burciiiix. an<l witli 
limncheii, tl'-eal, marinu and uiiM-eiiuueixiH, all 
over the country. The secretary of the trcnsurj- 
Is hea<l of tlie department, and is one of the sevun 
cabinet olHeers (>iuiary |tH.0tlO). The kiw re<]uir<'H 
that he shall be a perMtn nut intere^tcil in the huid- 
ncas of tru'le or cnmmerre. lie is ntiuired to dl- 
gCMt and pn pan plana for therrvenue and fnibltc 
cndit; to prrs« ril>e furiii-. < f k<vi»i«i>,' piiMie ac- 
counts; to malLe n.'i)ort<t annually, and siMcially, i 
when railed upon, to roncreno. as to all niatteni 
pertaiiiini: to his olHee; to suj" rinit ml tin ( m11i <- | 
tion of ih« revenue ; to |;rant all vvnrruntN for i 
mooej'a Inraed from the treamr>- in purauance of 
approprialioni niaile 1»y \ \\\ , mid ii> perform all I 
such duties conue<-li-d with the linauiVK uf the 
Untied Stales as are required by law. The mvlti' 1 



farious buidneM tnunaoted luider control of Ike 
tmsury departasent haa been greatly expended 

within tlic p.-e-t twenty years. It enbraccw tlie 
munagenu nt of the natiunul debt, the national 
currency end coinaffe, the eupenriiion «f tlw na- 

tional Imnks, the internal n venue syvtcm. the 
cuKtoms revenue, the eonraien-iul ninrine of tiic 
United States, th<' licht housesystcm of the coun- 
try-, the survey of tJie coast and the inturior tri- 
an^'ulntion of the United States, the in«p«ctiun 
of steatu vesMelx, the life-suvinf; service, and the 
marine hospitals. There arc two assistant ■ecTe> 
tories of tl>e tre a s ury (salary. |4, 800 each), either 
<if wlidin rniiy 1m- <li-sii:nal«-<l as actiiii; st-cn lary in 
the abtveuie or iiiuhility of their chief, and between 
wliom is divMed the rmpon s ibilhy for tlie great 
varii ty of currt iit lMi-inc^>< .Mnd ( orre-ipondi-iife 
whii li d<HS iiol liy law require tiie sifrnuture of 
the stK-retary. The routine work of the swretary's 
offlec is di.strihnti <1 anions' i i::ht divisidns (each 
under a i liit f ul |ltJ..'iO0 .••alaty, ami employing 
alK>ut 40t> clerks in all). The accounts for all re- 
ceipts and dis)iur>ementa by the United States, or 
any of Its ofllcei-s. are by law exnmine«i in the 
otli<-e of some one of the nix auditors of the treas- 
uiy (wlary $8,000 each). The lirai auditor (66 
clerks, etc.) has charge of all arcnunta (n the civil 

.«.ei vi( (', cu'^tnin Loum-. judiciar)', public d< lit. etc 
The srcoud auditor (157 clerki, etc.) fiettleu all 
aooonats connectetl with tlie army (except as fol- 
lows, under the thinl nnditorl, lKnintie.s and In 
diau uffuint. The litird auditor (171 cU-rks. etc.) 
ntljusis aeconnt a of the qnartemaeler general, en. 
irineer rorjts. conimisnary g»neral, tinpai<l pen- 
sions, war claims, etc. The fourth auditor {AH 
clerlu, etc ) adjusts nil accounts conin eied with 
the navy. The Hfth auditor (80 clerks, etc.) has 
chanre of the internal rwenue accounts, diplo- 
matic ami consular, and state depurtiiM m ii> ( 'Hiiils, 
the census, etc. The aixih auditor (iiit6 clerks, 
etc.) settles all aecoutita relating to the postal 
servi( <■ All the al>ov«' ac« ounls, when niidiii'il. 
go to the first or M-cond comptn>Uer uf the treas- 
ury (mlary $5,000 eech) for re«xaniiiiation. The 
first « «>mpln'ller (.'i'^ < leiku, etc ^ nm-t counter- 
sicn all warrants i-^Kiu d by the Ms ri'larj , revise 
the accounts of the first and fifth aufUtoiR, esam- 
ine (Itafts ntid re<|tiiMi ions for saliftiei*, etc. The 
sit-i>iid I oniptniller (7U clerks, etc.) examines and 
certiries a<-eounts received from the second, third 
and fourth audhora. The oomnilMianer of ens- 
tonis (salary #4.000. tl clerks, etc.) rcHaoe and 
ccrtifiis the rex en lie a< 'Counts, and all matters con- 
nected with the marine. Tlu; register of the 
treasury (salary #4.000, 148 ckn'ks. etc.) hni 
eharire of the aceouiit b<x>ks of ll.c 1 iiiie^l States, 
showing every n<c-cipt and di.sbunM'ment : liere^ 
taters all Wttrrants drawn by the serrrtanr upon 
the tre.i^tirer, (-i'/'tv nr'd issin-s all bi nd--. United 
(Slates notes, und other s<icuriti«'s, and has charitv 
of the tonnage or shipping accounts, and the en- 
tire n iristpk' of v«'ss<«Is in the rniie<| MIRK'S. The 
comptroller of the currency (sidary #5,000, tiO 
etakst etc) enpervlMB the entire natiMnl 
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system of the country. This imporlaiit office was 
cnatad in 1863. The coiiiptrolkT in churgfd with 
the executiuD of all laws rvlatiog to the issue and 
reguIatioQ of national currency secured by United 
States bonds; lie hiis ii seal of oHice, coninnKsiuns 
and employs bank examineni, assumes control of 
any natioaitl b«nln becoming Insolvent. ai>pdntt 
receivi rs tlierefor, niiikr-; an iiniii;a] n jnirt to i tm- 
gtress upon the condiliun, resourceii uud liubiliiius 
of the national banks, and compiles siatteUes of 
other hiinks.liankinji companies antl savinsjs hnnks. 
The director of the mint (or, more properly, niiiils) 
of the United States (salary $4,500. 14 eh-rks etc.) 
is tlie hf'.ul of !i trcjisnry bureau established in 
1873, anil hu^ cli;iri:c ot jili mints nnd nsnny of- 
floes, makiui; annual reports to eonjn"es» on the 
coinage of Ibe country, the yield of precious met- 
als, and collateral 8ubje<>ts. The commissioner 
of internal revenue (salary )j!fi,(KM), J!):! < I. rk-. < tc.), 
an office established in 1862, superintends the as- 
sessment and collection of all duties and taxes 
inipo>ed by tlie la\v>i jirovidin'/ interniil revenue. 
The states and lerriluries were divided into nu- 
merous coIlectiOD districts durlnfr the war. for 
„ssi-^vinp and gathering the e\i i-e ntnl stamp 
«liilies upon npirits, toliaeco, etc., but tlu' enUcct 
ors of internal revenue were ntluced l)y e.vecu- 
tive order in ISSCl, to eighty-two. The solicitor of 
the treasury (salary if 4. .•<>(», 13 clerks, etc.), lliousrh 
an otlicer of the depart nient of justice, has HiH'cial 
cfaaii^ of legal measures to prevent and detect 
frauds upon the revenue, havlnj? charge of all 
.'^uils iiivnh inir iimney in wliidi the Unlit il Sl.ilcs 
is iutercHled, e.vccpt those arising under the inter- 
nal revenue laws, which are in charge of the sollc- 
it<ir of internal revenue. He also Ims chariie of 
the secret service eniploy<'H engagetl in detection 
of counterfeiting and other frauds on the govern- 
ment. The ehii'f of the bun>au of stiiti-tics (sal- 
ary 18,000. atJ clerks, etc.) is churi:e<l with the 
annual lepocta on commen-e and navi^rjitlon, in. 
ternat commerce, etc. , and publi.ohes annual, (juar- 
terly, niontldy and occ.'isioual reports, embodying 
tl>e hitesi statistical information as to iiniK>rtH 
and exports, immigration, shipping, etc The 
superintendent of. the coast and giradetic survey 
(-alary $r>.0(X), l.%«5 elerks, eU * hio rliarije of 
tlie survey of the coasts and rivers of the Unit- 
ed States, publishing annual reports, tide-tables, 
s;iiliiiL' ilireetidn--. and rn.ip* and charts. The su- 
fK,'rvi.'*ing surgeon general (salary J^-1.000. 17 clerks, 
etc.) is charged with the marine hospital service 
and the fund for the relief of sick nnd di-abletl 
seamen. The super%'ising arrhileet of the treas- 
ury department (sjilary ♦4,ijOO. 93 < !. rk«. etc.) 
is charged with preparing designs and plans for 
all public buildings erected by the Unilinl Slates 
for cusidiu li"UM>, United States courts and post- 
otttccH. and the supervision of the same. The 
supervising ins|)ector general of steam vessels (sal- 
ary :?:1')<X>, 5 clerks, ele.) admin i>lers the steam- 
boat inspection laws, with the aid of a board of 
nupectors. The auiMrlntendent of the life-aaving 
MTTlce (aakuy #4,000. 28 clerks, etc) iup«rvlMft 



the organization and etiiployf'-s of the coast serv- 
ice for tbe protection <>t lite and property, and 
prepares the statistics of marine disasters. Tbe 
chief of the bureau of engraving and printing 
(-aliiiy s I. .■")()()) has charge of the engraving and 
printing of all bunds, treasiuy notes, naiionai bank 
notes, oertiflcates, internal revenue stamps, etc.. 
of the United States. This great i-st.ablishnit nt 
occupies ascparule building constructed especially 
for its uses^ and employa alwut 1.900 hands. The 
Irea^uirr of the Unitefl StaK s (-aliiry ffl.0f»O. 277 
clerks, etc.) n-eeivcs and keeps the moneys of ibe 
United States, and dislniiws them only upon war- 
ranl.s dnnvu b}' the s»»oretarj' of the tr«*a*ury. and 
didy reconled. He is also < barged with the cus- 
tody of all public moneys in the sub-treasuries •( 
New York and eight oilier cities, acta as agent for 
redemption of national bank notes, is trustee of 
the Ixindsof the United States, and custodian of 
Indian trust funds, liesides having entire charge 
of the payment of interest on the public dehl. 
The immense vaults and stroni^^HiM- of the 
treasury are all in the custody of this «>fficer. — 
Am will be seen from the above outline, llie muld- 
farious buvjnessof tin- fiscal system of tin United 
Slates is wiikly and carefully ilistiiliiittsl liirouirli 
a series of resp<jnsible otllccrs. apfwtinti d by the 
president anil senate, who give bonds for the faith- 
ful discbarp' of their duties. The .system of kc*'p- 
ing and adjusting accounts is very thorough and. 
systematic, and the checks and safeguards for the 
])rotection of the public money so thoroughly or- 
ganized by di-iribution among nmny respnn-ible 
heads, as to render any wrongful disbursement 
very difDcult, if not impossible. — The treasury 
department oecu]>i( s a very large fre<st'>nt> and 
granite edifice, containing 195 rooms, constructed 
after tlie Ionic style of arcblteeture, tbe cost «f 
construction having Iw-en ^W.OOO.tKK). It was in 
this department that the employment of wumea 
as government clerks was first intriHlueed ill the 
year 1863, and several hundred of that sex aie 
now employed in the various departments at 
Washington. — The following is the complete list 
of secretaries of the treasury from the begimUof 
of tbe govenuneiit, with thrir lenna of oflloe: 

I. Alexander Hantltaa.........^ Srpl. tl. 179 

ft OiWer Wolcott ........ JMk «,in& 

8. Ssmuel D«t0r.>........................Jsii. 1. IM 

4 Albert nsUaUn ......Msjr !«, mi 

8l OcofBe W. Csmpbell....... .........A'bw D. 1«M 

6. AkisadcrJ.OBllss ............Oct. CMM 

7. WtlllnB H. Cnwfcvd Oct O, HI* 

8. IMcIm i w I Ra i h ....... ....»».» .»-.».«— — M s i A 7, UB 

iOl Lottk McLsbs.... ...................... Ass. t,lW 

II. WlllisaiJ.Dusia ..................Msgr «. IM 

\9» Rofw A. T% Hs y ............. M.*....«*.6f(l* ML IM* 

IS. licri WoodlHuy 87. H8I 

14 Thoaiss Bwloc Msidi a.lM 

IS. Walter Forward. ....... ..................pt ULIM 

18. John f. Sp ea o sr ........ ............ ... tW ^ w k 8^ iMft 

17. G<H.rgi> M. Bnb.........................«sas U, MS 

18. Bolwrt J. Walker.................... ...Msfcli 8LS8ll^ 

III. Wimsw M. Mei ediat ..... .. Msick t»IM» 

80. nomse CwwlB........,.....M*«M.....Jaly 8ik Wi^ 

81. James HnUirie. ............ .......^..lISMk ?. |» 

HWWfcU Oobtow»Me«e«eee«*«««*M«e««*«««*BtflMih Ifli^ 
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as. PbUtp P.Hmniim ^ Dec. 13.1800 



94. John A. Dlx Jan. 11. IWi 

85. Salmon P. Chaw March 7, IHBl 

95. WUIliiia Pitt FoMondai July 1. IH64 

<7. Hufth McCulloch March 7. 1WJ5 

S8. OeoTgp S. Boiitwcll Miirf h 11. IMOO 

S». W!lli.im .\ Hirh:inl«on Mun h 17. IHTi 

ao. IVtiljimlii H. Ilri-t..w .IiMi.' 4. I'd 

81. l.<.t M. Morrill July 7.1870 

aa. John ShiTiumi March 8, 1S77 

83. William WiiiUoin Man h MH81 

SL CiMilM J. VlBliiar..^ (>< i '.'t. ihhi 



A. H. SroKKuuL). 

TRE.4TIES. A tn-nly isau a^^rt Liufnl, Ica^fue 
or coulract iK-twcen two or more nulionior aovur- 
ci|riis, formally signed by commiasionera properly 
authoriziil. and solemnly ratitieil by Uio several 
so\ i-n iiriis or the suprcuju j»owcr of enth xtatc. — 
Ilutorical View, This to the modem deflnitioo; 
in the ancient world, treaties were not eo much 
coiilnn '( il us tlu-y w. re riii lulol. A (miqucror 
wilU un armyal llic gutcof ucapiUil was perfectly 
able lo fwttle the term* bj btmsolf . and he would 
st iy tlirif until lie had iOliBfaftdry i»I«<Iu'>'s that 
tlif ii rill- would be carried out. Tlie treaty of 
pi ace of Antalriila-s. 11. ('. li'^T.is a );ihh1 instance. 
TiriUazu-i, wiUi the I'er>ian lin t in the IIrlk'sp«int, 
summoned deputies from the Greek Mlates, and 
read terms of peace as follows : " King Arta- 
XFrxe>« thinks it just that the cities in Ar^iaand the 
islands of ClazomenflD and Cyjirus should lielong 
to him. lie also thinks it ju.nt to leave all the 
Other Grecian cilien, lioth SDudl and great, inde- 
pendent, except Lcmnoe. Tmbros and Hoyros, 

wliii h :ire t" In i<i Af In h-;. a- of old. Should 

any parties refuse lu accept this jtcace, 1 will make 
war upon them, alonip with those who are of the 

same tnhnl, both by l;i;:il :m'l vca. wilh Hhip** and 
with money." Ko parties refused to aeeept it. , 

Yer7 often, too, the conquered had to par down 

so much pild or sn mmiy slnvcs or .«!liip^. by way 
of e:irne-t; at the treaty in.ide by the liomaiis, B. 
C. 19<). AntiiK hu.H, ju-t defeateil at Ma.i;nejsia, had 
to cede Asia Minor, to |>ay l..*>oo talents within 
twelve years, and to pive up Jd'^ elephants, ships 
of war aiul < \ i n some mie>t.s at his court. This 
waa a typicai treuiy of Uiusu days. Occasion- 
ally, however. eYcn thra. the treaty was more of 
a eoiitra< t than this, and s. itlid and d< lini d the 
relations uf slates among eatrh other; the peace of | 
OalltoB. B. C. 871. which settled the faidepradence | 
of the various (Irt-eian sfaii-, and the tenns on 
which they were to e.\isl belwecn thcmselvi->. was 
as much a manifcKtation of International law as 
many of the mor|< rn consiresx s have prodiice<i. 
lletlter lia-s iraerd the lii-iory and growth of this 
blUlchof international law very ckiurly Wld brief- 
ly, and it may bo useful before procMidin^ with 
the subji<ci, to insert hero his historical rlrw of , 
the nvitter. frotn the times we have alluihil to 
QOtU when Talleyrand, Nesselrode, Castlereagh, 
Bemtladt and Mittemldi. with other lesser lights, 
in is] I IT), fornird a jiarlianient to balance off the 
powcni of the world against each other with the 
doaeit care. — Treaties, together with the negoti* 
atfana whldi precede them, are the most fruitful 



source of international law; they, nnd the spirit 
which leads to their enactment, show on what 
pointa nations and governments are in accord. — 
In the ancient world, treses were almost the only 

manifcslaiion of any common prim ijile of law. 
Nevertheless, they present little interest; they rare- 
ly go beyond the narrow droieof the needs of the 
moment. Sunn-linies they show iis the Tiii-for^ 
tunes of the compiereti ; S4m»elime» thtir object 
is the conclusion of a long or short armistice; 
o<-t^.sionally also the e>;(alili>.Iimcnt of business 
relation-*, or even that of a kind of dik^ixhisie 
fouiKlMl on reciprocal rights. The treaties con* 
eluded belwf^eu the stall's, or nit her iK'twecn 
the princes, of the middle ages, offer still less 
of interest. The sl.ile it.self was then only an 
agglomeration of private affairs and needs: the 
prince disfKised of peoples and countries as he 

would of his own litMs The feudal lonls nnd 
the church alone eujtjyed a oeriaiu protection 
which they in their ttum accorded to others, and 
yet tliat was often insuffli i'-nt — From theflfteenth 
century the turning point eoim-s; a jurisprudence 
of political treaties begins to bo formed, which is 
clo".»ly coniii ctcd wi'h tin- first stejts of a Eunv 
jHaju state < rari, ami rdlec Is m it the jjenenil spirit 
of later limes. Innumentble In nties were con< 
dudetl at that period, which often only wore a 
temporary n>ask for the true Intentions of the 
parties, and wliieh were rarely taken seriou-ly 
They would break them after a little with the 
same cose, to replace them by treaties of alliance 
with the ei riiiii - of Ili.iM' who hud just In-en 
their allies. Wheresoever there might be any 
spoil to gidn or ahare, each rushed to seize hto 

jiart (If ny^ti'nr rnjxirfri;/i irnt, it viis called). Mar- 
riages and dowries played andnor hut veryc-onsid- 
erable partin the treaties of those days. Wilh the 
religious SlniiTirles of the sixteenth century higher 
ititercsls be>ran tobeconsideri'd. At lir-t they wt-re 
discussed within the Stales, but the movers of in- 
ternational |x>litics soon began to try to proHl by 
these religious struggles, without any scruples for 
the inlere-ts of any particular religion. In this 
Hixtefiith century the imUiIcs of curomeree ob- 
tained a preponderating Influence over the general 
affair-of Kumpe; e-|M ( ially after tin' iii-nrnc tion 
uf the united provinces against the i>|)unlsh mon- 
archy, for the sake of colonial interests, the scene 
of war was changed to the mo^t distant parts i.f 
the worhl. — The first half of the seventeenth 
century to llllcd with the bloody slaughters of the 
holy wars, to which the congress of We-^lfdudia 
put a tinal end. This was the congress when- the 
diplomacy of the ^reat powers celebrated a tri- 
umph. Its work on tills occasion was for a long 
time a source of pride, but nevertheless, like a 
new Pandufi, there esealH-d from its cjisket many 
gifts which were to be sources of distress. Uow- 
over, the trmty of Westptmlto waa to form the 
firm foundation of the »<iilii» quo and of the bal- 
ance of power of Kuropc, and at the same lime 
it fa the Une of denarkattott between an aodent 
and modem lijilaD of diplomacy. Up to that 
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zeD»hip of different states, militaiy system. These 
are the powers which the dilfmiit German states 

rt"i* rvf' to thomst'lvoK tin- ri<:lit to (l< :il with, and, 
thcrcfori', no trcaiy can Ik- nuuic coiu t-rnin^ iiny 
of tlii'iu witboiU ]>criniv-inii fiuin the Ic-Lri^latun'. 
— In Friinre, l)y artidt' 9 of tlu- (■oii>tilulion {Iaji'ii 
ContttitiidontlU a, .July 16. LSTO), tlu' pr('«i<lci)t may 
declare ofTin^ivf war with tlic consent nf iln legis- 
lature, iiy article the president is tu uegutiate 
and ratify trcatfes alone, unless they involve ques- 
tions of iH'acc. commerce, fiiiantc, i-laliH of |K r 
•COB ami rights of property of Frcnchmcu iu for- 
eign coantricfl, cession of territory by or to France; 
in thirsc' (M'^cs the consi-iil of flic Icj-ivjaturc ix iicc- 
essar}'. — In the United States the makers of the 
oonstltutlon tried a new method of enforcing a 
treaty by enacting, that nil treaties slif)tild be con- 
sidered as llic Mipn nil' lau of tliu land, and pro- 
Tiding for their ratitu :iti(in 1 y tliesenate. But an- 
other clause pivfs the lionsf of representatives con- 
trol over all foreign commerce and other matters 
often dealt with in treaties. By section 8 of article 
1. of the const itution, "The congress sliall have 
power— 1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
post h and excises * * Til icirtdate conuiH 1 ( (■ 
with foreign niUioos, aud uwung the several btutcs 
and with the Indian tribes; 4. To establish a uni- 
form rule of natundizatimi * ♦ lo. To tli fltK' 
and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offenses against the law of nations. " 
Now, these an- all of them matters aN<t dealt with 
in treaties wlucli are to be entered intoaud ratilied 
(by section 2 of article 2) by the president, "by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, pro- 
vided iwo-thinls of the senators present concur." 
And such lreatii>s are also, by the conHtitution, 
to have the same force aud effect as if they were 
the supreme law of the tend. The treaties on the 
above and other Mihji c ts nficn. then-fore, in lln ir 
provision)*, come into conllict with the laws of con- 
grem. eiipcctelly with those in connection with 
••ommercial 'iubjects, which usually ^[iring from 
the house of representatives, and an iuterestiug 
serieaof questions has in consequenoe been brought 
befon> <iur coui1^. To take one recent case out 
of many. Ry artide 4 u\ a treaty between the 
United Stati n of Ainerieji and his majesty the 
Itingof Denmark, concluded at Wii.>*hington, April 
26. 1H26, and thereafter duly ratilied and pro- 
claimed, and renewed liy article 5 of the treaty 
entitled "Convention iNtween the United States 
of Americaand his Majesty the King of Denmarlc, 
for the di-i 'iii'inmince of the S)und Dues, "con- 
cluded at Wa-shington, April 11, lbo7, and there- 
after duly ratified by tlie Mnate, and proclaimed, 
ami whieh i* still in full forci- and effect, it is pro- 
vid<Hl that: " No lii^lter or other dutieii shall Iw 
Imposed on the im|>ortation into the Unit«Kl Stales 
of any article, the |iro<iuco or manufacture of the 
dominions of his majesty the king of Denmark, 
* * than are or shall be payable on the like ar- 
ticles, being the produce or manufacture of any 
other foreign country." By article 1 of the treaty 
«Dtiiled "Convention between the United States 



of America and his ^[ajesty the King of the Hs- 
walfaui Islands," eonduded at Wadiington, Jsa. 

80, 187."5, and then-after duly ratitled and pro- 
claimed on the part of the l iiited States, and to 
carry which into effect the necessary law has been 
duly jMiiised (.\ug. !.'>, 1876) by X\\e eongr*** of the 
United Slates, aud which is still in full force and 
effect, it is providetl us follows: "The rni;..| 
Stales of America hereby agree to admit all the 
articles named in the following s<-hednle, the same 
Iwiiig the urowlh and uianufaeiure. or prinluiv. 
of tilo Hawaiian islands, into all the ports of the 
United Stale*, free of duty.** The schedule fo« 
lowing said ui i i* le im lttili'>: " ' Muscovado, hrrwii 

I and all other uuretiued sugars," of grades therein 
mentioned, and all ** symps of sugar-cane, mebdo 
and molasses " Certain merchants having im- 
iM)rted such giHxls from Deinnark, claimed thsl 
the aforesind articles imported were, undcrandby 
virtue of the aforesaid treaty with Denmark, en- 
titled to Ik; admitletl into this port fri-e from the 
l)ayment of any duty whatsoever, for the rea>«'n 
that " like articles, being the produce or manufact- 
ure of (any) a foreign country." to wit. the 
waiian islands, are, j)ur-u;n)t to the treaty with 
that country, admiited into all the p«>rtji of tbe 
United States free of duty. The ooUertor of 3?e«r 
York collected duties on the goods, and the ni» r 
chants, having paid under protest, brought suit 
against the collector to recover the money. Judge 
Wallace, in the Unitinl Slates circuit conrt, <!'■ 
cidcd in favor of tlie collector, chielly ou llie 
ground, apparently, that congress may annul or 
repeal a treaty, as far as it is municipal lav, pio- 
vided its subject matter bo, under the contdtn- 
tion, within the legislative jurisdiction of congn-M. 
and that in this case there had Iktu such a repvsl 
of the clause in iiuestiou by implication, by the 
tariff legislation of cimgress. As .TinLa ( nrti* 
says, "If an act of congress should levy a duty 
upon im()orl«, which an exbting commercial tres^ 
de*-lares shall not be levied, so that this trwjty bin 
coutliet with the act, ' the later act of congn's* 
"gives the rule of decision in • jmlicial tribun.'il 
of the United States, in a case to which one rule 
or the other must be applied " This rule i-< w*ll 
established, now, in our courts. S e other cax--. 
such as. Ropes t». Clinch, 8 Bl itchford, 8U4; 
Cherokee Tobacco. 11 Wall. 616; ( Irnyw. aiotaa 
Bridge, W<M)lworth. 150. —Take nnmher ci*r. 
one analogous to which has rei ently arisen: 5up- 
pose the United Sutes. by treaty with snolhr 
country, takes away from its own resiih ni* er 
citizens, in certain case«, some constitutional ngliW 
such as trial by jury; are the American couita Is 
thovc cases estopped by the treaty from s«*inf 
that such right is not withheld froni those under 
its jurisdictiont The other eouatry would prob- 
ably exiH ct us to fulfill our treaty, but the courto 
would pn>bably hold that cventhesuppwnelswof 
the land was to be gov»-rned by our coii-tiit;!ien. 
The.M- considerations lead us to the last divi«ion of 
our subject, the enforcement of tnaties 
growth of tbepowon ot oouitsof jaatiosiBUi& 
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regard. — Enforcement of Treatiu. The follow- 
ing dlatiiictfoiM may pertuips be mefulljr made In 

connerlinn Avitli this jvirt of the siibji-d. Aftor 
the sovcrt'igu or hupremc p«)wcr of a staU' has t-n 
tered Into a treaty obligatton. \u fuliilhiuiii or 
cnforci-rucnt usually coim*s uikIit the jurisdiction 
and i-oiilrol of tlie soviTi-ii^u or haul of tlic nation 
himself. l>y or with the aid of 006 of Ihrcc jwiwcrs 
of the hind: 1, tlic legislature or council of »luU-, 
8, the army and navy department; or, 8, the law 
and courts of justice of the country. Consequent- 
ly, while the different oblipUions of treaties are 
thenrctfcnlly pnforceablo by the nation Itself, they 
may for pnu'lical |iur]")-i - lie said to I) • nuilcrthc 
Control of one of the abuve uicutioued d)-i)art- 
ments. The execnttvia and leglidatlve branches 
have i nntrol of sucli f lau-r« in tn ati<'s its deal with 
peace or war, ce-s-sion of ti rriitny or of money, of 
guarantee, neutrality or intercourse. The head of 
the army or navy in action is almost wholly in 
charge of the humane and moral clauses of mcMl- 
em trcalios. such as tlio-e wliicli di al wiih aiil to 
the wounded, etc. ; and of truces and cartt U, and 
other lawB of war. and of railroad and tele^ph 
or cable treath-^. far as tlie war claus4>s are con- 
oemed. The judicial power is re»potuible for the 
canying out of naturalization ioA extradition 
Ireatii-, <i>niniircial cnurii^ri'uicntH. the laws of 
pri2V!i, Komu of tlie effects of treaties concerning 
war and peace, such as the rights of aetzure, cm- 
bariro. blockade, etc.. and the clauses of treaties 
wlii( ii atleet the ri;rlils of citizens and foreigners 
in their indivlfinal and private capju ily.— The dis- 
tinction an to %vhat clas.«ie8 of treaties come before 
the courtM, h ]K)inted out by the late Chief Justice 
Marshall, in thecaae of Foster r/i. Neilson (2 Pe- 
ters, 814) : " Otar constitution declares a treaty to 
be the law of the land. It i» consc«iiiently to be 
reganli d in courts of justice as equivalent to an 
act of the legislature, whenever it operates of it- 
self, without the aid of any lejdslative provision. 
But wh( n the trnns of siipul.itinn inip<irt a con- 
tract, when either of the parties engages to per- 
form a particular act, the tn>aty addreswa it!H.>lf 
to the polilieal, not tlie judi( iai di partnieiif . and 
the legiiilalurc must execute the contract liefore it 
can become a rule for the court. * * This 
•eems to lie the hms^uage of contracts, and if It 
is. the raliricatlon and cnnflrmation which are 
pminis* d must be the act of the 1« gislature. Un- 
til such act sliali be pawed, the court is not at 
liberty to disn'pird the existing laws on the Kttl>- 
jt < t."' That i'. a trraly is a cinitract. and In f . re 
tlic courts can accept a treaty as tlie supreme law 
of the land, for them to enforce. It mttsi, by the 
actinri of (otiLrrr-s. In' changed from a contract 
into a law, unii ss, iw another judj:e says, "' the 
treaty il»>«*lf give* a rule of law In rt-spccl to pri- 
vate riirlits. l apalilr of exreution without tlic ai"! 
of further 1« iri^lation, and o|ierating directly uimmi 
the interest which la tlie subject of the judicial 
inquiry." And if the treaty does not come with- 
in either of thc><e rule«, tliat must be decided by 
Ihe oourla, too; tbeiefoie, eqwdally in thiscoun* 



I try, the power of the courts, whether used posi- 
tively or negatively, In the enforeement of treatiea 

and their <ibliL'Mlii>ii-, is m i v ^-al. — In Ware m. 
Ilylton, 3 Dalbs, 11*9, certain Virginians owed 
ni< >ncy to some Englishmen In 1774. In 1777 the 
legislatuiv passed a law to sequi-ster British i^rop- 
crty, providing that Virginian citizens owing 
money to English subjects might pay tlu- same to 
the Virginian government and get a discharge for 
their debt. The debtors in this cose to«>k advan- 
lajre of thisai t. In 1TH3a treaty was( nh red into 
between the United States and Great Britain, by 
the fourth clause of which it was agreed " that 
creditors on either side sliall meet with no lejral 
impediment to the recovery of the full value, in 
sterling money, of all bona JMe debts heretofore 

' < i .iiir i( ti d ■■ The supreme court ln ld. reversing 
tiie ilti ision of the lower court, ilial the treaty of 
the UnitiHl Slates annulled the law of Virginia, 
and gave the rij:ht to the Eii;;lishinen to n'cover 
their debt. — In the c a^eof ilie United Stales r». 
The Schooner Pe- y, 1 i nuicii. HKJ, a fVeoCll 
ship liad been captured and condemned as a prise 
by the United States circuit court of Connecticut 
in INN). A writ of ermr was prose« ute<i to the 
supreme court, and before the hearing a treaty 
was entered into between the United States and 
Krance, one of the clau-i s of whitli was to the 

' ellect that proiK*rty captured and not yet detiuitely 
condemned sliould be mutually restored. The 

[ court held that the s<-nteiiee of the circuit court 
was ui>l delinitive. and ordered tl»e prize tt) lie re- 
stored. The court siid: " In mere private casea 
between individuals a court will and ought to 
struL'gle hard again.st a construction which will, 
by a retros|i« ctive operation, alTecl the rights of 
parties; but in great national concerns, where in- 
dividual rights acquired In* war are sacrificed for 
natiiuial purjHJses, the contract uuikiiig the sat ri- 
iice ought always to receive a const ruction con- 
forming to its manifest Import." — Chirac et. Chi- 
rac, 2 Wheaton, 112, is a decision as to the elTect 
of treaties on the title to real property, and de- 
cided, among other points, what we have already- 
seen, that a tre.ity i>r"\ idiiv_' foi the ri;j!ifs of sub- 
jei:ls of one nHinirv, claiming lands by inherit- 
ance in anotlx r. is perpetual in its effect. If ft 
expires by lapM- of time, any right that ha.s pre- 
viously arisen in coiisi (piem <• of ita existen<'e is 
not extincuished by its expiration. "The treaty 
had its (uU effect the instant a right was acquired 
under it; it had nothing further to perform; and 
its «'Xpiration or tontinuance afler\N.ud was un 
important." — The United States ». Watts, 14 
Federal Reporter, 180, b an extradition caite, 
where the United States hml extradited tlie de 
fendant for having oommitled one olTense, tried 
him for it, and then proceeded to try him for an* 
otiier. The court diM harircd the prisoner, after 
examining U>lli the e\ei mive and legal authori- 
ties on the question. Mr. irmiillou Fish, th9 
secretary of state, had contended lliat the receiv- 
ing power has the right, if so inclined, after hav- 
ing tried the extiadltcd penon on the charge oa 
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wbiob be bad been surrendered, with a bona Jitk 
fatent Hnd effort to convict him uu thut unc char^, 
to trj- him f<ir any otber offense of which lie mny 
hiivo heen guilty. (Mee aage» and Documents, 
Dep. of State, May, 1876.) Lord Derby denied 
this, ami the UnitrtI Sl.atc. court in tlii> < a-f a^^ivcd 
with LurU Derby, saying: " It rwults as u nec- 
^nftry eonseqaenee of the dnty imposed on the 
courts to rc-iiHTt and ohcy lije stipulations of a 
treaty us th<i Kupreniu law of the laud, that they 
Ave nleo charged with the duty of detennining f la 
meaning and cfTwl, iind this duty they must con 
scientiously nnd fairly ptrlorni, iven tliuugh the 
■ixmatructioii they feel compelled to give to it 
abould differ from that given to it by tlic political 
branch of the government," — The cHttes wo have 
metitiuufd are typical in.staDce.s from our reports 
4M to bow our courts bare onftmed various pro- 
vMoBsof treaties, even against ttie n)ipnr(>nt in- 
tr-rc^ts of 111! ir own country nnd countrytui n, and 
many other similar caseit might be cited, both 
from our own and from the European law i«- 
poris — From the tinn s of Sir I-i olinc .Ti nkins 
^IGS.*-^) lite Eugliith ttduiinilty courts have l)een 
very determined, in prize cafles, in seeing that Jus- 
tice wa** iloiu' in all caiics wlicre forci'.riiers were 
•concerntHl. even wliere the fon iirners were tdlics 
•of a lioetile country. Sir William Scott, in main- 
taining, later, this tradition of bis oourt, gave a 
great im]>etus to the enforcement of fntematlonnl 
law. opirially iti followiufr and observiui,' the 
treaty rights of neutral or otiivr foreigners. We i 
nmy note one instance, taken at random from (lie I 
Eni;liNh ri |«ir1<, the case of The Fauiii. .') Rxh- 
inwin, 1U6, which waa an fullows: in IbOit some | 
goods in a ship aafling from New OrlewM to Havre 
d<' (Tfaco were !i«'izcd by an En'.:lish vcssi-l, En- | 
^,'hind llicn Ui ing al war with France. By the 
treaty of Td>'lfonso, 1796. Louisiana had been 
•cedc<l to France. The New Orlejuis nvTclinnt 
claimed that the treaty was a secret Irealy, and 
had not yel Ihm'u eairried into effect by the band- 
ing over of Louiuana to the French, wherefore it 
.still remained a Spnnif:li poKscssion. and he slKmld 
have I. -tiiuiion. Si: U'illiam Scott aj^ixttl to this 
view of the matter, and decided thai tiie national 
•character of a place agreed to be surrendered hy 
Ire.ity. Iiut not actually transferivd, continues h> it 
was under the chanict/.-r of the ceding country, 1 
and ordered restitution by the Englbih capKirs to I 
the New t)rleans mevchnnf .\11 of which showH 
tliat the courts of law in civiliy.e<l nations are the 
moat affoetlve enforcing agencies for treaties be- 
tween nation*, ai for contracts lu twwi individu- 
als, and lliat tln ir juri><liction is rapidly growing, 
and Irenciiinir on our next class. The next class 
of sanciiuns fur treaties are tlnm' of the exc«cutive. 
Tbey are to lie emi»loyrd wbw, a« Livy Miyt*. 
"tlx y are nuule l»y (lie e^>inmanil of tin- Mipn-nie 
power, and wben.l)y the whole nation in made 
liable to the wrath nf Ood ff they infringe it." 
And tlie w nith ^f Ct<«\ < r tlif fc.ir of man is still 
About all that i'nuMs their fulOllmeut when eitber j 
^oontty would rather break them. Thejuriitsitf I 



all apres have tried to find some way in which 
ihew national trtutics couki he enforced, and ih«y 
have ajipejiled, to a great extent in vain, to the 
Ix'ttcr feelings and aqrirations of monaichs niid 
popular assemblies. The methods, other than 
j)liysica] force. employ<'d hy nationn to enf ri-e 
a treaily obligutiou, iiavc t>een; 1. The pertunn- 
ance, by way of ratifleaclon. of reMglotts ritca 
and c<'remonies, or the use of threats or influ- 
ence by otliccrs of dilTercnt rcligiooa. In an- 
cient tfmee all treatiea were entere«l into whh tiie 
mo*.) Hiicre<l religiims rites, antl if tlie^c r>r any 
oilier formalitii-** were left out, the treaty W!i* not 
considered hindin<:. But this kind of sanction 
only caused an oliedience to the letter of itie 
treaty, as. to use an extreme inrtance, when Anii- 
ochus 8tipulated in a treaty to give up half bis 
fleet to the Romans, and Lalx-o curried thuKdaosa 
into effect by sawing every ship l)eloniring to the 
nnuiarc h into two. Tlic pow < r of rdiuinus thn-ats 
in the eufutxx-munt of treaties has been best ex- 
emplified In the case of the Roman chmdi. By 
the use of exconiniunications and inlf-rdicts that 
chui-ch of leu was able to aiu:<e international agree- 
ments to be carried into effect, when mte aide nf 
those who had entered into the B!:rt»«'nient endeav- 
ored to draw Iwck; hut the Keilishn< s.h with which 
the church used this power, and the p<iwer It alflO 
claimed and exercised of releasing princes from 
treaty obligations, neutralized all the go<jd effect 
on international morality it might otherwise have 
caused. The ratification of a treaty waa a vciy 
solemn affair. Inrasacted In aome great cathednd, 
in the pn'S4>nce of all tlje pmup and iw>wcr of the 
church nnd of tbe nations involved. Tlie ambas- 
sadors who bad drawn up the treaty would there 
in due form soli nmly touch the cro>-«, the holy 
evangels, and the holy letters, and swear by their 
honor to obser\'c and carry out fully, leally and in 
goi>d faith all the articles that were cont»iin«tl in 
the treaty. (Peace of MuuHler, 1048. ) The iiKK't 
m<idern oxumph; is pt'rluips the allianoe between 
Prance and Switxurland in 1777, which was sol- 
emnly cnnflrmed by tbe oath of the oontncting 
|»itrtii > iu ]»uhlic in the caihcslndof S>kure. The 
emperor of Germany was addressed always as 
semper Augustus; the king of Prance, as moat 
C'hri^iiiin; the kinix nf Spain, a.-. nii>st Catholic; the 
king of England, aa defender of the faitb ; tbe 
king of Pbrtugal, aa ommi faithful; aad the Ung 
of Hungary as hi« .ipostolic majesty. 2. Tbe 
handing over uf territory , money or hostages, ns 
a fdcdge Cor tbe fttWhnent of a tfwty. waa alao a 
means much u<«-d in ancient times, and it was 
snO('cs.sful so far as it went. It has gradually 
fallen into disuse, except as rcgartls the tK-cupa- 
lion of territor}'. Tbe last oecaaloQ on whkh 
bofltages were given, waa at the treaty of Aix la- 
Choinllc, in ITIsi. l\. Th< re remain tin ne iIhkIs 
by which third parties arc made or become re- 
spoQidble for the carrtHng out of a tteaty; eorti as 
armed intervention, inedintion, arliitnition or inmr- 
aotee. Tbcsv methods, leaving arbilralion out of 
ooMidantlan, an foand to be of ttule «•« Um 
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picseot time. The Uiinl country, oa tbe one aide. | 
l» Hkely to have the wdlgkt ol may latcffference \ 

n<''iln«Itz«l l»v II thinl iv>wer interferiirj i>n tin- 
oihvT side. Tlicri' nrf protialily bo cuiuHrkni with , 
wliicb tlw giMt powers of EUirope hare noc al 
•one ttee or other ia their hiaiory eatcnd into • 
trnilj of giinmntee. and mosl of theve treaties 
have not expin-d. Lastly. come ti> those ci>o- 
ventions K-iween uaUooa and claiiwa in trealiea 
which practically htcf to be left to iIm eafoif*- 
mcnt, if itt all. of the coaunniwUro nn<l officers of 
any coodictiog forocei The "inodeni rules of 
war." as they are called, as retail to tJt* tmt- 
ment f>f till- Mrr>un(li-<1 and nf jiri^ 'ru r< ;i< lo the 
usK of railroiulH or telegr.tph'>. tn trtu-i-H or nco- 
tmls, and blockades or M*4irrhi"i. rau»t be li ft, in 
the naiurr- of thiniOi. to the diH-rHion and jod'.;- 
■Msut of tiie ofQix-rs who »rv iu cuiiimntid ut ilic 
tiaK*Snd they are not only reApouoihU- to tlieir 
own country but to many other cnuBtrics both in 
indirect and direct wny«. At the DniMclii confer- 
ence of 1>«74 ll»<" pn>jf< t of an iiilt rn.iiiuniil 
Teniion on these matters was propfivtl, but was 
BOl effected. The onoference expreiwed anne 
2^'ncnll views on thf nih s which hIhmiM trovem 
occu|mtiou of a hostile country by a military force, 
Om treatment of prlsooem. aid to the akh aad 
wounded, etc. Tlif pn -. rn o of foreij^ mililiu-y 
and press n.>prestiiMtivc»< wuh u modem army, 
mull be noted iu> oiu> of tlu' irrcatc:^! htfloences in 
mat ten falling under thi!« head. There nrecirtaiu 
tr«atle!(. however, which neither Uic efforinof law 
courtH nor the commands of authoritie«,\vhii li are, 
as we have acen, the only two aaoctiomof treaties* 
can ever hope to enforce. Them art tmtlea node 
by ;i iiiii "11 with mjiiu' alifii and weaker nation 
living; in iu midMt. From the trttulies of Rome 
with Latium, Spain with the Moon, and Germany 
with ilic IJolinni.in'*. down tn the treaties of En- 
gfaiud with Ireltiud or Iiuliti, and the l iiited States 
with the ChUieiie aad Indians, trenlies have only 
l)een used as one means cif extermination an<l vi<> 
lence. Perhaps there never wim a series of trt aiii s 
lH;t ween two peoples Hystemnticaliy enlensl into 
for the purpose of breaking as those- iM-tween the 
Vnited States and the Itxlian trilN-^ of North 
Amerfea. They were cunsitU red at first m iudc- 
peudeut tuUioos otpuble of entering into trealieSk 
but In cnn?raw pnmed an act to the effect 
tliaf till y \v. re n^il nations eapaMe of cutitrai tiii^ 
with tiie I'niicHi Stale» by treaty; Mnce tlu-u, the 
term rooventloo Imm been iisetl, but the name has 
made VI ry liMlc difTercriee, The contnu U have 
been unilornily l>nik< ii. The law totiris, where 
appeaktl to. have slmoMt invarialily, as far an {mm. 
hiltle, emleiiN <)r<sl to enforce the ritrhlsof the In«li 
aiw. but the jurls4li« tii>n nece«».ary ha-s u>iually in 
tlie»«e casi-s iM-en driven by law to ollicers ^^f the 
army or agenl» of ths txecutive who liave usually 
sided, either oiM-nly or throufrh lack of iMisitive 
action, w ith the immiuTMtiti;,' viol.itor^ uf the piilh 
lie faith. — A receui writer, Mr. ilall, <iu his 
** BiKlit* and Dntiea of Neutrals." p. 7), aay^ he 
**doia not diaeovar any gfouod for the diJin (of 



treaties) to exceptional nerenmce. They diSer 
only from otlMr evh i enee a of national opinion In 

that their true eli tmcti r inn irrnerHJIy b.- ln'ttcr 
appreciiiied." ixt^i he pri<-e<s|s to attaek ilt«tn 
frcND the point of view of international law w« 
mtslcadingaad u*e!r««. On tti« other baud, other 
writers on iniemalional law have almost univrr> 
sally ron>i<ier»ti treali*** a* the principal " constit- 
uent part " of their subjiect. POsrikdy, as Napo- 
leon the Omrt said, they are very of^ ** Forma 
which, how. \er n<s i-«w4ry to l -j' i-f the dejM ii.! 
eace of weak htaie^ (irove, in liw caw of »tn>ug^ 
one^ only a deeira to deceive.* especfdly In the 
cane of th<*s«' which we I: (\e i a!!<^l i;;i!i"n »l tnal 
ies. Whicliever ' f llit><- vit w^ may l>e c\>rrwl, 
we haveaeen that treat it-* have always played an 
iniiM>riant part iu the history of the worUl. and 
that their ^l>^•fu^ue^s to tire ireueral proen-ss of 
mankind liat* alwa}^ ni< n .i'Hd more wtien en- 
forced and fuUUed than wh«n broken — Autkor- 
Hit*. The works on brniwiATfOSAL Law are 
al>*> anihoriii»-« on our •<ulij«-ct. Residet) the 
authorities given under that li«ad in volume IL of 
tide worii. we mar add the works on /iitirwaOfcarf 

of Twisi^. VVestlake, Wan!. H.-Ul. Wot^M/ 
and Sheldon Amos. The hut edition of Ilcfller* 
1881 : the B^fkit and Dmiim ^ A'tutnU. Hall,. 

I.oiulon. 1>'T4. tin- /ult rH4itifnal Axof arti< le (l*n>f. 
E. UolM iison) iu tlie Kiic) ('Io|xedia tirttannica; 
Mrs. Jackson'a OeiUmry >>/ IMouvr, New York, 
1883; ami the con^>^^ioual and deiwrlmental re- 
}K>rts of varioiu Indian commi«ition!t on that brunch 
of tl>e Rulijeet; Fischer"* i>w 7V/«yr«i/»/*iV mufilitg 
rHkemtia, Leiptig, i87«» on that branch. The 
following li a list of the eolleetlont of tieatlea 
which have I tsn mntie : Tfif AnjHmf-t and Pi'o- 
errthHg$ mt tlu iJtHtx* Arbitration, IbTS ; Man- 
ning's Lm» 9f y«thtta, edition SheMon Amos. 
Ix'ndon. IKT"); Jutt rnnliitmit Connn, r<i,il />iir. 
Leone L<.'vi, I^ondon, 1^63. .Vlso the following 
compilations of treaties and maltem n^alinir there- 
to : ("alvo, Iltotiil ttr'M Trti'()'!<: Moreiiil, lii -'ifil 
Trmtm (lii>loiiMli<f<ir». \K>'.i; Je.un Ihmiunt et 
T. Rouwet, C'T/m Vniiirurl IhiK'omnliij'u il>i DnM 
iU» iit itMim lt*CHfiUili» Traiirtde I\iix,d\iUMiuY, 
ttf.; Barbeymc (Jenn), J/iftit'rr (Ua anrirHM Trait' » 
jiuiqu' d Charifma(jHt; Saint l*re«'t (J. Y.), Uutmre 
drs Tmii^de I\$ijcdti 17< SMe; NrgiKuMmttcrHm 
towhant III Pnix A* Jtnnttfr tt £Oimiabi»rg: Mar- 
tens (G<s>ri:«- Kn^h rir de) litetuUdf TYatt^ » fT Alii- 
ttHtf, de Fkiir, de Trruf, d« HintraUle, de 
mertt. etc.. 1781-1808: also a supplement: M. le 
( V>inte il'- ( lanli II, Ifi tfiurr- i;- ix riili Triit't- » lif 
l\tu; Koch, /lisf'ttrr A/'rfytf dt» Tmitt» de J'>iit 
dtjMi$ la I^nx dr W*»tf>AaUa; Hi>uw«cl. SiipjJe- 
tnt Nt to tht Ci'r]'» I'lii'r, rm I of Dinnout/ Wenk (F. 
A. (i ). ('"di f.hirif titiitiuiit liri-rntiMimi, I^^-ipxittr 
ITHl; lioliinet. Jjicth>nu(iirf f'/urrrw/, 82 vol-.., 
IT.S7; Schmauss (J. J.), Ofrjnui Jun* Gftilium, 
1T;W. Kif<T.uK Com WAY. 

TREATIES* Fisharj. At the close of the 
rtvolntionary war. in the nsnotlaliOM which pre- 
coded tha treaty of 8epL t78il om of the i 
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iEBportant questions discussed had reference to a 
definition of tiie privileges of fishermen, citizens 
of Uie Uaited States, in the uraten of British 
XoTth America. Theft right to fish on the Grand 

Banks or in the gulf of St. Lawrence, or else- 
where in the open sea, could not, of course, be 
idenled. hot It was clalined that they should not 
Ush ID British waters, nr land in British lerritnry 
to dry or cure their cutch. At that lime the meth- 
ods of our flshermen wcfs dlfFovnt from those 
now in use. The n'«nurrps of otir own coast 
were little understoml. and tiie greater pari of tin; 
New England Ushing fleet resorted every sinnnuT 
to Labrador, Ncu fonndlund, and the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, where they tishe<l near the sliores, mak- 
ing a harbor usually ever}* night . always in threat- 
ening weather, and curing their fish ujmn the roclty 
shores, before loading them Into the vprwIs for 
final home tran.>*portation. It was therefore im- 
portant ttukt they !>h<nil(l retain aa many aii possi> 
Ue of the prlvilegis enjoyed by them before the 
outbreak of the re%'oluli(»n. A eoniproniise was 
flnally agreed upon, and by the terms of article 
m. of the treaty of Parts (Sept. 8. 1788). it was 
arranged that the p<'oplc of the I'liited States 
should have lilxTty to llsh on such parts of the 
coast of Newfoundland as British fishermen Cf>uld, 
and also on the coasts, bays and creeks of all 
oilu r of their IJritannic majesties' d<in>ininns in 
America; and to dry and cure fish in the bays, 
harlMjrs and creeks of Isova Scolla, the Magdalen 
islands and Labrador, w) long as they were unset- 
tled, or after their settlement if they could se<Mire 
permission from the ialiabitants or pro]>rietors. 
By this treaty they were excluded simply from 
their former pri\ ilege of drying ti-h on tlie coasts 
of Newfoundland, Prince LdwarU i^iltuid and 
Cape Breton. — The war of 1912 suspended for a 
second time the privileges of our lishermen in 
Brilii^h wuierx; and when the tjuestiou of their re- 
adjustment was brought up, strong petitions were 
made by the British c >loni^ts ai-^tinst a renewal of 
the privileges of ITKl — At the first nuH ting of 
the commUsioners aascmbled at Ghent to dntw up 
theartichsof juace. it was annotmcetl "that the 
British gov<'rninent «lid not intend to grant to the 
United Slates gmtuitously tlie privileg« s formerly 
granted • * for puriios^s connected with the fish- 
eries." They argue<i that the claim of an Imme- 
morial and prescriptive right to these privileges 
was untenable, and that the righi^ which tlie iuiiab- 
itants of the United Stale* had pow^fwd when 
Brili-li subjii!*. could not lie ( .tiiiiinir il ii> tbenj 
after they liad become citizens, uf un iudeiK-ndent 
state. After much discussion the subject was 
dropped, and the treaty of Ghent (Dec. 24. 1811) 
contuiued no reference to the flsherj- question. 
Tlie governors of the British colonics were nr)w 
insfructeil tf) ex( hide (nir (ishin? vess^-lg from Iheir 
aarlxtrsaud co.i-.ts. and the naval ollicerR stationed 
In that district re<'eived orders to rcslst all en* 
croai hments. The result was ihe rapfiire of sev- 
end of our tlshing veMseU on the charge of tre-v 
passing in British waters. — In 1618 cmnmisBiott* 



era from the two countries met in London to set- 
tle amicably disputed points in connection with 
the fisheries, and theu* deliberaUons resulted in 
the signing of the convention of Oct. SO. 1818. 
By the terms of the flnit article of the convention 
it was provided that subjects of the United btat«a 
should hare forever the right to take fish of every 
kind on tlir sniithem. western and norlhrm coasts 
of Newfoundland, on the shores of the Magdalen 
islands, and on tbat of Labrador, tnm Ciape Jolly 
northward, and to dry and cure fish in any of the 
bays, hur1)ors and crii-ks of these regions, except 
the Magdalens, so long as they should remain un- 
settled. The United States remmnrcd any claim 
of right to take, dry or cure fish on or within 
three: marine miles of any Brili.sh territory not 
mentioned in the specifications above. American 
flsliermen were, however, 1o 1k> admitted to all 
harliors for shelter, rep.iir of damages. purch:ising 
wood or obtaining water. In order to secure the 
observance of this treaty our government issiied 
to lis lishcnni'M a notice unrninii them aguiast 
violation of the provii>iuus of the fir^l article of 
the above mentioned convention, a copy of whldi 
was annexe<l to the circular. — In I^^IT. in ronUB- 
quenceof a petition addrcHbcd to the queen bytbo 
Canadian parliament, negotiations were opened 
for tli<' "-l ililishinent of reciprocal fre«' trade Iw- 
twecn tJie I (1 Stuttvs and Canada. In exchange 
for recipnx ity in trade with the Uniteti States in 
all natural productions, such as fish, wheat, timber, 
etc., access W!i» offered to the fl-shcrii-s of all the 
colonics, except Newfoundland, which refuwd 
consent. Some years were consumed in froitless 
effort, and It was not until June 5. IfVyl, that the 
n-i'ipnx-ity treaty was signed, the senate of the 
United States confirming it August 3. By this 
treaty the fishermen of the United Slates gained 
a right to fish on all the coasts of British North 
America, while liritish fishermen gained access to 
the water* of the United States north of Cape 
May (jntitiide nn the salmonand shad f!sheri<-* 
were reserved for the e.xcluslveusesof the subjects 
of each country; certain rivers and moutlui of 
rivers, to be (h termiued by a commlMkMI to be 
appointed for that puriM)sc, were also reserved. 
The trca^ also contained numerous provi-sioiM 
to secure and regulate free trade in certain arti- 
cles of commerce. The treaty was to remain 
in fon-e for ten years, after which it could be 
terminated upon a year's notice by either party. 
The commission to designate the places r e s er v e d 
to ea( h country o< < upii-d years in di IiIm niti"iiv, 
the results of which were so iukignificujit thai 
they do not deserve discussion In this connection. 
— The rccipHK-ity tre.dy ti rniinated March 17, 
lbC6, in consequence of notice given by the 
I'nited States, notwithstanding efforts on the part 
of Great Britain to R<Tur<i its renewal The pn> 
visions of the ire»ity of iyi8 were now revived, 
and rontiniii d in force until 1871, a period of flf> 
t<'Pn years, during which there were (-onsfnot cl.n^h 
ing and unceriaiuty. American lishermen wt- ri-ul 
once warned that their right to flrii In Brltkh 
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-watara would tennlnitte on the 17th of Ibreh 

1866. It siiliM <|U( nlly dcriiUd, liowcver, 

that during ItiOG vcsbvls from the United States 
should be allowed to fish in nil proTtndal waters 

ii]>nn tlif> imyincnl of a runniiiul lin-nsc fee to 1m> 
c-xuctcU m a foruml rc'c't>guttiun of right. This 
privilege waa continued for four years, la 1910 
it wxs. Iiowfvcr, •li'^rontimicd, owiiiir. it ist laimt d 
by the Britibh govcruincut, to tlie fitilun.' uf uur 
Miermen to provide themwlvea with licences, a 
claim Whirli wu-i t<» a r< rtaiii oxtt nt, 1 liavc no 
doubt, a iria- mn'. During Ihi; yi-ur 1.S70 h i'(ni 
aidcralilo numlxT of .Viiifikau tishiiig vesM^-ls 
were wizftl by British and provincial vt-Hscls, and 
forfLlttnl. — It now btfame ncco^ssary for th« two 
govcrnuu'iits ngnln to inci t the qu«;>iiion wjuan-ly, 
and to thin cud was af^iuted the joint high cum- 
minion, which met in Washington. Feb. 87-May 
8i 18T1,iim1 fioiu whose <1< liln ratiniis ri'-iilttil tlio 
treaty of Wui>hiiigion. Articles XVIII. to XXV. 
inclttsivo. and XXXIT. and XXXTTI. of the treaty 
of Washinjrlon npjvTtaiti to the ti^lh rit Hy 
the provisions of tlic-ic articled citizens uf the 
United Sintn are allowed to take flah of eveiy 
kiiiil f \( ( i>t slicll fKh nlonu' tht- chores of Canada, 
an<I IlriiiNli sulijiris have equal right-on the coast 
of the I'nitwl States north of latitude 89" north, 
tlic hlKid, halmon and otlier river flshi ri< s 1m Idl' 
excluded, and sonic tritlinij hnal execpticriH in ihc 
treaty of 1S.>4 iHinir eonfirnud. Ariirle XXI. 
provided for free trade bctwct>n Canutla and the 
IJnitcil Btnic9 in all Hdhery producin mivc fish of 
inland ]:ik< > itnd rivers, and fish pri-«crvod in oil. 
It waa iho thcoiy of tlie makers of this treaty 
tliat the United Statca was in all particufairs the 
cidef bonrfi< iary, and it wan consiiiueiitly pro- 
vided In articles XXII. and XXIII. Uiat "ioas- 
mnch as it is aMnerted by the government of her 
Briiamiie niaji'^iy thai tin- privil< ires ac rnrdi d to 
the ciiizcntt of tl>e United Statcii are of greater 
value than those accorded to the aubjecte of her 
Britannir maj< ^ty,"' a (■iiinnii->-:oii should bo ap- 
pointol to (1 t ide ui>on the amount of conipensji- 
tinn witirli shotdd \h* |>aid by the government of 
the United Stales for thi- privileges to them nc- 
<-orded. The con>n»i-^-i"U referred to met in ac- 
cordance with the provi-sions of the treaty, at 
Halifax, X. S. . and was in session fr«>m June 15 to 
Nov. 88, 1>*77. Its memi H TM were 3Ir. Maurice 
DelfosM-. at that time IJi I.'iuti nunister at Wash- 
iugtun. 8ir Alexander T. Gull for Great Britain, 
and Hon. En^iltrn If. Rellosg for the United 
Stai. ^ Til"' n ( i.rd of ii-. >• »-,ions may K* found 
in S4U.I printed pugen of the "Documents and 
PmceMllnpH i»f the Ilalifnx Coromi^ion," vols. 1. 
-iii , Wiivhini'lMri. I^Tn. The entire lark of 
reliable htulisiien »»f the lisherie« was of course 
fatal to the cauw of the United Statm, the greM 
max^ of irrelt vaiit and eonlnidielory testimony 
given by t1-hi ruu n and oth« rs stmitnoned before 
the conimi'^Mon lH*ing n<-ar!y equally unconvin- 
cini;andconfu»in-.' on caeli ^ide. Canaila pres<-nt- 
ed thcBO-calletl "ollh ial stalisticj*" of its lisheries j 
printed for ten yean or more in the reports of the I 



ndnlster of marine and flidieries ; these at the time 

appeared valid and valuable, thouL'h thechargi>s 
since published by Prof. U. Y Hind show that 
tfidracainicy is far from being unimpeachable.* 

The dei isi- 'II of the ra^e re^ti d i iitin ly with the 
neutral member of the comuiission, Mr. Delfosiie, 
who without doubt based his action not upon the 
testimony prese:i!ed, nor the facts otherwise ac- 
ces-Nibie to liim at the time, but upon certain con- 
siderations of diplomatic expetlienry. iNised uimn 
the jHi vioiis tn aly relatioim of Great liritain and 
the I'liiii d Slait -s. He adjudired to Gr< at Ibitain 
the sum of |;.^i..VK».(XK), to be paid by the United 
StatcH in cx< h!Ui};e for alleged privileires granted 
to its fishermen in British waters. This sum was 
paid in 1878, and the It rms of the tu aly haviiii; 
been thus fully complied with, the htvbcrmen oit 
the two countries entcml u|ton a mutual partici- 
pation of fishiiii; trr;:tnty for a ]iriiod of twelve 
years. — The uuly imiH>rlant diiliculty occurring 
under this treaty waa in January, 1878, when sev- 
eiid Gloucester ve ssels, taking in carijoes of frozen 
i iierring at Fortune Bay, N. F.. were attacked by 
the people of the vicintfy. their nets cut up, and 

the crews tlrivni n'.vay from the shove This jmv 
cetiliiii; waji manifestly an interference with .Vmeii- 
can rii:hta under the trtsaty, and the claim that 
l<H'al laws were lK»ing tninspresst-d was quite un- 
tenable, such laws being annulled by the trciity. 
Such WHH the view taken by the Brititdi govern- 
ment, and dama<refl to the amount of 1'15,IK)0 
were awnnled. to Ikj divitletl among the injured 
hi rriiii; vess, u, the total amount of claims Ik iiig 
$105,805. — The present treaty terminated July 4, 
1881, and notice having been given by the United 
Slati s, its pro\ Nions will be in\ alid afii r the Kune 
dale in 1888, wlien, unless some new arrangement 
be made, our privileges In British water* will be 
liiniti'd as before, and Canadian fish will no longer 
{Ni-sH into our inurk(>t.s free of duty. — It is imiXM- 
sible in this place to discuss at length the advanta- 
ges and disM'tvantairi s of tlie e\islinic treaty TIh-v 
may, however, nn ive pas-ini; allusion. The a«l- 
vantageH to the I'nitjtl States were t'Upposi'd to 
l>o twofold : 1, the rii;ht to buj" l>ait in provincial 
ports ; 3 participation in the inshon? nuickorel 
fishery of the gulf. The first is sc.irceiy worth 
considering by treaty makers. The advantage to 
the bait seller is etiually as great as to the buyer. 
Many |>rovincial ports are di |)» ii<li tit for liveli. 
houd u{>ou trade with American ti-hiuir vej«M.'ls, 
and only the most short siphte*! i»« il i< y on the part 
of Canada and N. u U ■;indland< an ext ludi- the only 
purcliasers f rom their uiarkc*t«, for every vessel vis- 
iting one of their ports expends from fSO to $900. 
The sei'ond "advantage" sfran^tiy enouL'h I' l 
its value ^-imullaneounly wiili iit acijuisiiioii. Fur 
half a century previouM to the past decade the 

• I'pif llitiif- rluirt-'-- <>f Infi-ntloniil fiil-lfli«lii>n of fl«brry 
•laliiiH- hy ttif Itm-ti »iiih<>r!lii " •■u « itt. ly I'liMi-'n il, hit 
Dot i>.i»i.iiiM'il l>> ■ \i !■ Ill • , nil 1 -li H, III II. it lie I ni.T'.iiii. <i for 

• lllnlu. l t Til'' IiUIhI;. 'I- .'f 1 THT- Wllil ll ll. Un'" |Kiil|tl-<l 

"111 ;iri' • > I'l' titly t(i. r< ■ 111" I'f i ii 1 1 'i n' um i .11 t !n jmrt cf Ih4" 

n-*|ioni>iblc |i>T»4>iiii. Mxl of cbtltli*ti incooipstcacjr oa tbat of 
Ike dflikssaiiilagred la iheir picinnttlBa. 
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nuickerd fleet of New England was engaged for at | thma lailfi 8a«. The general odoptkm of the pan* 
least half the KcuMin in fishin^jrin thrgiJf of 8i.IafW- , .seiue BMUlled in a cumpletL' rcvxluiinn iu the inacJfc- 
rence, and aometimes severul hundred aaila at «ie i erel flaheqrtU is shown in the (oUowiag lahle, kiad- 
time mn in, cUmb pvoslaiUy to, if not wltiiln,. the 1 ly f unddied by Xajoc D. W. Lour, of CMraoeatar : 
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The number of reeeela and thrir cateh In 

piu'kcd biirri-l.«. up to 1880, i^ from British souires, 
with exception of cutch of ItiTb and 1U79, which is 
from repcntaof Booton ilah hnmu; 18Wand 1881 

wnH from United Staler fish roinnii-nion. The ▼ea- 
sel iu the guU in lH8'i was the .-i* hooner Yankee 
La»N, of lioMtun. Tlie market value of some of the 
mackerel was iuereased liy scrapinir ami mes^itJi; 
them hy the Inlmr nf iln' crww, cjctrn labor. The 
co>t of call iiiM;r ill" ina( kerel waa mucli greater 
than the price obtained, makini; an aggrtgate kktw 
to those cQ'pi^'d In it. G. Rrown G^oooe. 

TBKATIES OF THE UMIEO STATES. 
Kov. S9, 1779, the conlliie&ial congreas appointed 

n c<immittee of pi crot OOrre>i)oiulLiu i', < harzt tl 
with the duty of corroapondingwilh llie friends uf 
the coloniea In other perta of the world. March 

ITT'V tliis committee insiriK led Silas Dcaiie to 
gu tu i-'rance, luid o^t eriuiu from M. «le Vergennes 
" whethw, if tliecolonies should be forced to focm 
tbemaelvrs into an inilepetident state, Fnoce 
would enter into any tu at y or alliunce with them 
for commerce, «»r il. f< iis<t', or boih." Sept. 17. 
1776, congress a«l<»pte»l a plan of a treaty to he 
proposed to tlie Kin.:; of France. This |>lau em- 
bnic-etl the followini; political ideas : 1. Equality 
with natives in the payment of dutiea or impoMts 
and the enjoyuient of privilp!;e<i. immunities, and 
exemptions in trade, naviiraliun and ntmnierce. 
Tiiia was not incorporated in any treaty actually 
concluded l>y tlie United States until after the 
peao-df isit. 2. Kipiulity lii twt . 11 I'Yuice and 
the United States in coluoiul export duliett. 8. 
Exemption from the ilr^ ^anbaine. 4. That on 

the stirri'tidi r of cuiilrnlvind <»f war hy !lie< (tni- 
numder of a vessel taken ou llie hi*:!! >ejii> in tijue 
of war. the vesM-l shall be allowed to proceed on 
it.s v«iya.:e. ."5. Tliaf eich party may capture 
plod-* the property «'f cili/Aiis of the otln r wln n 
fouiMlin enemy'sshipain tlmeof war. (1. That ves- 
sels and pn)p«'rty n'srnc*! from pirates shall be re 
Rtorud. 7. That the ports uf each sliall be open to 
the prixea of the oUiar without pegrmeaiof dutiee. 



but ahall not be open to the prine of the enemfec 

of the otlit r. 8. That if a war bn aks out, citi- 
zens of one power, reaidiug tut merctiants in the 
doadakHM of the other, aaf have time to do** 

their bnsiiie-s and remove their properties. 9. 
The cilizcn.s of neillicr pnwer » an take ont U tti-r* 
of murquc ngiuuat the other in time of war l(t. 
Citizens of t-ac-li may trade with eneraien of the- 
other in time of war in articles not coulruband. 
and free ships shall nutke fn-e giMxIg exce|it aa to 
articles contraband. 11. Vustida of either coming 
into i)ort« of the other, and noC wishint; to bre.^k 
bulk. sJiall not be obliged to do »o, in the ul>^ m i- 
of cause for auspidon. 12. Merchant veM«cl»vf 
one power on the high acaa may be visited by ^*tii- 
m Is of of llic other for the purp<>>e <if t \aiii- 
iuiug their sea letters and pasaporta. If tlu»e are 
found correct the eargnee can noi bo **nw>t»H 

Tlie draft al-t) runtaiiKd .s<>vi-ral panTisiooe Pe- 
hpecliug the conteiuplatcd uiliuoce with France. 
— On Feb. 8, 1778, tw» treatieB were concluded 

in I'aris -with Fiance; a treaty of alli.'iine, ar.d a. 
treaty <if lunily and eninnierce. The treaty <if al- 
liance contained the usual provifiionii in rrganl l» 
mutual action in time of waramlin iiiakini; |><>ace. 
and, in article xi., iiinuiual territorial puar.-ujtee. 
which afler^vanl Ixcaine a subjec t of contention. 
France guaranteed to the United Stales the whole 
of their poMesdom : the United Stales, in return, 
guaranteed to France its theu present posa c ssiooa 
iu America, and auch aa it might acquire bgr ft 
tnaiy of peace. The treaty of amity and com- 
nuTce \\as s<iiiH \vh.it li -s lilx ral than that pn>- 
{)ascd by cuugres.s. autlcooliiiiied the must favonrd 
nation clause. — Oct. 8. 1780, • treaty of amity 

and i Miiinierc e w as f ondudeil with the Nether- 
I hujd.s ; April 3, l<Si. a himilar Iritity with 
Sweden : Jan. 20, 1783. an armistice with Orcmt 
1 Rritain, followed on Sept. 3. 1783. by ad. finiiive 
i irejiiy of jx acc with that |>ower ; Dtc. 10, I7S.j. & 
treaty of amity and commerce with fVussia ; .lan- 
uary. 1787, a treaty of peace and friendtdiip with 
Morocco : and, Nov. 14. 1788. a coosuku- conwi»> 
tloB with Fiaiioe.— ThoM oefoil tnalito* 
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eluded prior to the adoption o{ tUe constUuUoo, 
are rvmarkable for tht dtrectnem and freedom 
from doulit wiih which lUty n-^iHuinr M vi n isrn 
powers to be iu Uio central goverouHiit ; m in 
1, the restraints upon dutien. charges and fees in 
the iM)rl!j of the st'vcral siatt s ; 2. the proliilii 
tion of tlie exaction of the drvit d'aubaiite in Ute 
states: 8. the permlsBion to aliens to own and dls- 
j)UM' of rc.il ( v);itc aiiywlirn' in tlic I'liititl Slali-s; 
4, llu ir right to resitlu aiul <li» hiisim'-sA in theNtates 
ou an equality with natives: 6. tlipir rij^lit to wor- 
Bhip after tlH'ir own fniili; H, ihc ri-ht of fort-ijrn 
consuls toL'xerfi.-t' judicial luui lioiih in the fk-vtml 
states over ibv e^^tates of tlieir coimlrymen de 
ceased: 7, tlu irriiiht to exerrlso police over vessels 
of th« ir nationality in Aini'iiran jxtrts. to arrest 
the olHcers and crews of thf vfs.-.il". and to iry 
and dctemiine ail disputes lHiwi < n tliem. Thiy 
are nl«« remarkable for humatu* pn tvUionR respect- 
ing tlte trcalment of pri-inu rs ».f wiir. and thf 
exemption of women, childreuund uou-comlxiitaniii 
from the hardships of war, which have not yet 
been \iniv( r>any accepted. - Tlie in it\ of jnace 
with Griul Briinin recoj^uized valuul>ie li^hinj; 
riiriita on the Orand Banks, in the gulf of St. 
L:iwienre, ami in Ihi' liayx, liarbors and creek'* of 
Nuva i>coiia, the Maj;dali n i~lanit> cud Liibnidor. 
as belonging to the citizens of the I' niled Slates 
in cmniiion with Kuhjecis of Great Britain. — 
When Wa.sliinuton iM-eanie pn-nident. he found the 
nnrtliem fn»ntler of the Uniteil Siuii -<« t ujiifd l)y 
Brilihh miliinry posts: at iK-troii, at Alackinaw, 
at BulTah). at Niagara, at Oswego, at Pbint au fcr, 
at Dulclnnnn's point, and < \cn in the intrrior of 
<Jliio. On the south, bpuin hud estublishiti a sta- 
tion at Katches, and was pushing forward to 
Vii k^ljurg under pn-lense of a lr< aiy with Imlians 
(-l4iimi.'«l to be independent. Ii<»lU wen* intriguing 
with the Indfams. evidently lieiieving tliat tlie 
I'niii d Stati s tnn<t disinicLTatc, jiiid di ■^IrinEr. m 
ncsiii -t n< i;:hl>ors, if iii«t m\t of kin. to obtain 
In the di^-M»luti<>ii a-* nuich as prissjliif. In this 
state nf tldngs the F>en< h n voiution broke out; 
Kn^tland took u|> arm-s agiun^t Frunce; and Spain, 
on Uny 25. 1798. Joined Eu'ihiml. Mninwhile 
France, tlirouuli an injudicious and irritating en- 
v<»y, was iTiakin'.; trouble for Wa»«hinirti»n. by nt- 
teniplinji to lit out privateers for Fnnch u-c. and 
to rekindle the dunnaut feeling of b«>Mlilily to 
Enslniid. In ndiiiiion to a hostile occupation of 
our frniilii Ts. Kn: I iiid wa^ s< i/.inLr and i onti^< itiui; 
our nus<-cul couuueicu under pretenM-s that bad 
no riifht but tliat of force. Washington was 
pre^-< d to cast till' fxrttiii''- of the United States 
on the one sitle or the oliicr of the great struggle. 
In thb cuMrgency he sent Jolin Jay. the chief 
justice of the rniteil Slati -. to I.onilim. ns a 
special envoy. IS'ov. 10, ITlH. Jay (om luded 
the treaty which bus since bonie hi- name. It 
piovidefl for the witiidntwal of the Rritish gar- 
lisons; for the fioltitnu nt of some disput«'d |tointi» 
io the l>-nindari*>: for u joint i <'inriii~^ioii to de- 
tannine what payments should Ix- made by the 
United Sutes to Great Britahi on account of the 
179 TOUiiL— M 



chdms of British creditors; and for another joint 
commission to detetmine what payments should 

be made l>y (Jn at Britain to the Unitixl States on 
account of illegal captures. It reasttcrted the 
power of the federal goveminent over the subject 
of 1 lid titli's in the states, made pmvision for 
consulates, contuiuctl a pruvu>)un (the lirst one) u& 
to the extradition of persons charged with crime, 
and provisions for rcjnlaiiiiL'^ conimercial inter- 
course. It contained no di>a\u\val of the aihi- 
traiy priiH'iples whi( h (in-at Britain had a>>-erted, 
no provisions that free hlii|»s should make free 
goods, and it granteil Io Great lirituin the privi- 
leges for her vessels of war and pri7.«'s which 
Prance enjoyed under tlie treaty* of 1778. This 
treaty was disclosed by a senator. Its publication 
createtl an intense ex<Mten>enl, wldeh lasted until 
the appropriations for carrying it into etiect had 
]>asse<l a RulMequent congress. I think It is the 

jud'^Mueiit of histoiy, that, with all its shorleom 
iugs, il wa.<i a wise measure. We came out of ibe 
warof independence poor, with a great debt, with 

a drpri'cia'iil papi-r cnrri iicy emitted liy I lir states 
and emitted by authority of C'ongre:Sb, w ilii a imr- 
alyzeil business, and with a narrow ribbon of 
lM»pulalion along the shon-s of the .\tlanfie. of 
uncongenial pursuits, witli great ditliculties of 
communication, and with no common historleal 
iniditions prior to the war. With the greatest 
ilifllcully the aversion l»» a stronger cent nd govt-rn- 
ment was overcome. The constitution starie<l its 
operation in time of peace, among a people a largo 
minority of whom, if not an actual majority, was 
aver-c to it. Jay's tnnity secure*! a certainty of 
a longer time of jieaee for it to lake n**>t and 
grow. If we had not concluded that treaty, wo 
might have hern Koiind in Iioimrtoijo to war with 
Kuglaud Ml that time. 1 can not bce what the re- 
sult of such a war wouM have been: but I can see 
that by )<uttiiigolT takin g part in the great strug- 
gle for eighteen yean., \vc strured prit iouK time 
for the (teople to berome accustomed and attach) d 
to the n< \v form «tf govcrmitent : ami on thi- I 
found my opinion that the nteunure, Iniwever in- 
trinsically defective, was a wise turninu' point ia 
our history. — Partly in consequence of the con- 
duet of Genet. |>artly in cons<'«pience of «>ur re- 
fusid to abide by the gtiannti-i's of the Inaty of 
177H, and imrtly in conse(|uencv of the couclusion 
of Jay's treaty, a diplomatic rupture took place 
with Frani e. accompanied by acts of ho^-tility ou 
the high Mus. Congix'ss. on July 7. 17Ub, enacted 
that the treaties and consular convention wflli 
France wen- no lon::< r n garcled as obligatory. 
This state, neither uf war nor of peace, was ter- 
minated by a treaty in IWO, which was followed, 
in If^tWl. by tim e eonviniions- one for tin «'es-sion 
of I^ouisiana, with a provision putting the com- 
merce of France on the footing of the most favored 
nation in the ce«led ports; one providing for tho 
mode of payment of 60.000.000 francs to FrMn<'e by 
the United Staler ami one providing f<>r the fur 
Iber payment by the l'nite<l Slates of 2<),(i«H>.000 
francs to citizens of the United iSlalcs who had 
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daima against Fnuioe. The cliiims cxchuled from 
participating In the division of tliis .sum, constitute 
wliaf arc known as the Fn-nf li sjh .liation cliiinis, — 
Th«"ie treaties were it-^^uiieii at the time of their 
conclusion, Iwth on account of the acqtiisiiion of 
LoujHiana, and of their not providing for the pay- 
ment of the spoliation claimii. Witliout express- 
ing an opinion on the hitter jMnnt, on the broader 
question I may uy that biiit«iry fully Justifies the 
wfadom of a meamire aoqniring for tis tho month 

of the Mississippi. Jay's treaty and llie^e tn-iilics 
bod a marked influence on tlic political history of I 
the country. They nuUnly eontribated to wrest 
the fitleral governtiiriit from tlio lm:ii!< nf ihosc I 
who favored the adoption of the con8titutiou, and 
place it in the bands of those who opposed it. 
They thiH ronverte<l a jfal<m« and nsnite oli- 
garcliy ia the Houlh from oppotientH into supixirl- 
crs of the new form of government, and nude it 
their interest to preserve it during the long years 
that they held power. When the day of change 
at last came, the constitution bad oeiuH-d to he an 
experiment. It had traditions in the national heart 
deep enough to protect it. — One other treaty of 
thi« pcrio«l, the treaty of Oct. 27. 1795.wilh Spain, 
has survived to tlus tiui(\ an«l proved serviceable 
in recent political history. Tt contained agree* 
menljt not to einhari:') ili'' \ i -m Is or efTicts of cit- 
izens of either power in the territories of the utlier, 
and that, when arrested, persons should be prose- 
cuted acrordini; to the nnliimry forms of law, and 
have the right to employ ugeulji and attorneys, and 
to have access to them. In the recent insurrection 
in Cuba, the insurgents hnd on their pidc every- 
thing to api>eal to our sympathies. They were 
ooloDlsts, contending for M>lf governm< nt : hti 
mane men, contending against brute force; alMtli- 
tionlsts, struggling against the re establishment of 
slavery. Persons, said to be citizens of the Unitetl 
Stales, were seized and imprisoned without law. 
and denied access to counsel. Tlicir ])roperties 
wt r(M in!)ar:-iH d, and their incomes seipieslrated. 
The treaty of 17dS gave us means of relief with- 
out resort to force; and afforded the government 
of the |>i !)insnlH an opporliiiiity fif \ iiMiti j: to our 
demands without Tiak of revululion or of being 
upset. It requires but little imagination to con- 
fi'ivf" the r vil efT(< fs upon ihc I'niN-d Slates of n 
war resulting in the ( omjuest of Culm, and its ad- 
mission into (he Union subject to the conditions 
of the roust it ut ion as affected by article XV. of 
tlie anirridnieiits. — The N.apoleonic w.irs .swept 
iiway all onr commercial tn iiii -, t xt t pt the treaty 
«»f 17!»r> with Spain. Tho Dutch subsi rpiently 
coniendi d that the treaty of 1782 with the Neth- 
erlands survived, but the American government 
contended otherwise successfully. Peac« was con- 
cluded with Great Britain by the treaty signed at 
Ghent. Dec. 2 J, isl l. Tlii^ treaty «'onlained pro- 
vitttons for set! ling some parts of the boundaries 
that were in dispute, and a declaration against tlw 
slave trade; but it \vu>- silent on 'In- --ut'j' rt fif im- 
prcftsnieut and change of Allegiance, and of the 1 
Eiglits in the fisheries. On the latterpoiot, a oop* 1 



re-spondenee Ix'twecn John Quincy Adams sod 
Lord Bathurst ensued. The former conteurlfd 
that the United States received tlx ir inten M in th,- 
flhhcries on the division of the Briti-h empire al 
the peace of 1783. and, therefore. co»ild not be de- 
prived of it by the abrogation of all treaties ciiu!*ed 
by a war. The latter maintained that the rights 
of the United States dein ndi d uiM>n tlic rvistenc* 
of the treaty, and fell with its abrogation. This 
view was practically maintained. Tbe trartj wrn 
eriticised becadse it did not ( ontain an aliandiw- 
ment of the right of intpreatiment. This could 
not have been olMained from Great Britain ; hot 
the right has never been enforet il since tin r-ari- 
timc succcjiscs of that war, and is now pnictically 
as dead as if it bad been almndone<l in the tmty. 
Tho samf ronmissioners conrltidcd a comnierciu! 
treaty with Great Britain. wlii( li was in force four 
yean by its tenns, and was suKsetpu nt ly extended 
ten years, and tlien e.\pire<l of its own limitation. 
In tlnd trcily, it was for the tin-t time n'^eed that 
no higher or other duti»'s ov » liarges should !><• im- 
posed in any of the ports of the United Slates oa 
vessels of another power, than thoise payaltle ia 
the same ports by vessels of the Uniud !^ta!i«; 
that tbe same duties should be paid on the im{K>r- 
tatiott into the United States of any articles, the 
growth, produce (.r inaiiafacinro of a forr-ign 
power, whether such importation shuuUl be mode 
fai Tends of the United States, or in Tessels of that 
power, and that in all r:i>i s wlii re drawl)aeks Wfpe 
or might be allowed ujxm tlie re-ujtportatioD of any 
goods, tlie growth, produce or manufacture of 
eilhiT eoiintry resi>eetively, the amount of the 
drawhai k sliould be the kuik', whether the go<id« 
should have lH>en im(>orted in American vesscb, 
or in ves«iels of the fon-ign power. These ptO" 
visions have often since In-en inserted In treaties. 
— In 181H, a convention w.i-s concluded at UomUiti 
for tlie definition and r^;ulalion of tbe flsbcrin, 
and also for the further «>tt1cinent of disputed 
iHKindrirics; nnd a joint occupation of t!ic oiin- 
try west of the Rodcy mountains was agnvd 
to. The rights conceded to the United Stales 
fi>-hiTini !i by this convention are d( < idedly lc« 
than those conceded by the treaty of 1783, an<l 
are exprened in language whfdi haa given rise to 
much contention, the United States contcndinf 
that it gives the right to tish within llie waters of 
the l>ay of Fundy and other similar waters, and 
Great Britain contending fitln rwise The treaty 
was negotiated, on the part of the Unlt<^l StiUrt, 
by two eminent diplomatists, but can not \<c Tt- 
ganlxl m a satisfactory solution of a queetios 
w hich is. in fact, difflcult of solution. I 
refer later to moilifleations that have lM-« n ni vif 
in it. The third article, which provided for Ui« 
johit occupation of the tirHtorT wert of tbe Rodtf 
mountains, was, in 1S-.37, extended indetlrtit'-lT- 
with a privilege to eaih to give twelve nwctii-' 
notice of a pur|H>«e to abnegate and annul it. Tl* 
United Slates Lrave tliis notire dtiririi; Pre^e"' 
Polk's tenn. The two powers then concluded d* 
treaty of Jane 15. 1849, adqptfaiBUM^fthFMKI 
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«B their line to the middle of ibe cIuuiul-1 M.-[Minit 
ing the oondnent from VancoaTer'a bbud. It 

to hi- n-r^n tted that the Oregon bouudarv (luestion 
lM>» iUU(; i-iiUiiigUd iu party poHticn. Tlie great 
Irish cmij:;ration began mmiu uflur the settlement 
of 1840; iind tht* (lisx'ovpry of nxhl in CulifornlH 
carriid the strcuui uf |>oiiula!i"n to the si ion « of 
the Pacific. We luid evcrythiiii; lo j.Miii by di lay 
ing the 8c'ttk>uu.<u(. if it whh to bv dune by cum- 
promise, m it actuidly was. But while slavery 
existed, there was a strong intcRsl to prevent the 
«xtcnBioa of free territory, aad a aettlement was 
forced wbjch can not be called far<ieeing or states- 
manlike. — The tnaty with Spain of ¥v\>. 22, 1819. 
closed a long scries of diplomatic discu-sbioos re- 
lating to tlie boundaries between Loulsbna and 
Fli>i iil;k, to I c>ii(icmiiiiiious()f Anu rican vosds by 
French cunsuld within 8|>uui»h territorieis, to the 
•suspension of the right of defiosit at New Orleana 
prior lo tlu' ai <|ui^iiii>n of Louisiunti, and to the 
fltliui^oul. witliiii till' I'liiU'd .Stati-^, of r.xpeditions 
airainsi Spain in aid nf tlie revolutionary coloniNtfl. 
By the trcaly the riul4'<l Slates adju^tnl its s<nilli 
era liuundary by the nc(pii>itiou of Florida, and 
by an agreement an to the line from the gulf of 
Mexloo to the l*aciflc: and each party made a gen- 
eral renunciation of claims against the other. A.s 
then.' was little i>o|iulatiuu in Florida, and no wl- 
tlul instiiutious and form of civUization dilTering 
in spirit and in language from that prevailing in 
the riiitnl Slates, the niea-un- wa^ statesmanlike. 
It alho tended to prolong the rule of the Kuutli, 
which eventually operated, as already cxplainetl, 
to iiirrease the cliam es for the permanency of oiir 
itiMiitutious. — The cougrcxs of Fauama, convened 
-on the suggestion of B^var, aimed to secure mU> 
tlnry. ]M>liiicHl and commercial alliances. It failed 
In all, partly for reasons which make all such at- 
t4-niplM quixotic, and partly in consequence of the 
existence of slavery in .some and not in otli« rs of | 
the |M>wers. An accimnt of the trealies i>f the ^ 
United Stales would be incumplele without an 
•Uusion lo the failure of this (he most ambitious 
attempt at m gotiations. Wo did. however, con- 
clude M'imrate tnatics of amity and idiumerce 
with moHt of the American states of Spanish or 1 
Portuguese origin. — In 1M17 congress framed for 
the tir-t timeageneral navi;:ation law. ri'-trictitig 
importations to vessels of the t'niti-d Stales, or to i 
vessels of the country of the origin of the goods. I 
Wo And the marks of this leiri-laiinn in subsc 
qucnt commercial tre:tlii•^>. in the provision that, 
what(>ver kind of produce, manufacture or m«r- I 
chaiidis<- of liny f'Mi i^'n ( nuntry could Ik-, from 
time to liiiK-, liiwluily imported into the I'uitid . 
State)* in their own vt-ssvls, might also bo Imported 
in Ihe ves.sels of the other power. — The exten<ling 
cinnmerte of the I'niled Stati*s also iuduceil the 
revival of some of the ]H)wers respecting our vessels 
in foreign ports, and foreign vessels in our poru>. 
and disputes of seamen and deserters, which hatl 
\h i M conferred upon consuU by .JelTerson s con- 
vention of lim with France. These important I 
piovisiona were for many years inserted in tretUes I 



of commerce. In 1853 Mr. Everett, as secre- 
tary of stale, negotiated a purely consular con- 
vention with France ; and, since then, the cus- 
tom has been to treat of these subjects iu special 
conventloiis.->Durlng the administration of Qtm. 
.Ia< ksr)n, throat proijrcfis Wiis made in adjusting 
private ( luims growing out of the French revolu- 
tion. Claims conventions were made «iih Den- 
mark, the Two Sicilies and Franc e. This jH)licy 
of solving private iuleruatioual questions by arbi- 
tration is \si'll s< ttled in the Unitc<l Siati-s; and 
was the subject of comment in tlie French cham- 
ber of peers as early as 1831, when the Baron de 
Bamntt, diseussing the French claims convention 
of Idai, said of the L'uited States, "Loraqu'on 
viole A leur <^gard los regies de la neutrallte, lis ne 

font pas la gui ri« * • F.iin' rrtidre justice i 
leurscitoyeuseol dune uu de leurs premier devoirs; 
et en oela. Its sont plus A imiter qu' A blAmer. De 
•orteque, sans ('clat» ren hostilit 's, ilssc plaii:nenl, 
produisent iwliemment leurs ri'clamations ; et 
quand le Jour arrive ou 1' on a besoin de leur bien- 
vci'laiH »', oil leur amitie pourrait Ctre A n-rliercher, 
ils prolitent de l oc casiou, et font solder les cn ancus 
privies, don t on < ontestaitOU retardait paiement." 
— During the admini.stration of I'resiiknt Tyler 
the northeastern lM)undary, alx)ut which there hud 
for many years been a dispute with Great Britain^ 
which more than once threatened to come to blows, 
was Anally settled by yielding lo Great Britain a 
c<insiderable part of the territory of the state of 
Maine. The same treaty Introduced the policy of 
Joint efforts for the suppression of the slave trade, 
and ( ontainiil the only agreement which had then 
been made, since Jay's treaty, with any ix>wer for 
the surrender of persons cluuged wiUi the com- 
mission of crime. Sincr- then, i xtradiiifui treafiei< 
have been made with most of tlie ]»owers with 
which we have diplomatic relations, and the cata- 
logue of ( rimes uiKin which the treaties o|>4-nite 
has 1h-< ii miu h extendetl, as will be seen by com- 
paring the list of crimes in article II. of the treaty 
uf June 13, 1882, with Belgium, with that con- 
tained in article X. of the W\-l)8ter-A8hburton 
treaty. — During the admiuUtratiun of Mr. Polk 
two imporlani political treaties were made. The 
drat placed our oommerdsl relations with China on 
a treaty l>a.si>. aial gave Us the ri;:I>t of rxterritori- 
al JurisUictioo wiihiu dcfiui-d limiu. The second 
terminated the war with Mextoo by a treaty which 
anni xed California to the I'nited States. The in- 
Uueucu uf the latter upon the fortunes of the coun- 
try was instant and decisive. The Infloenoe of 

the form< T njion the destinies of Cliitia i- !■> -in- 
ning to Ije apparent. — During the same ailnunis- 
tiallon the first international postal convention 
was concluded. As early as ITnT France invited 
the United Stales to make such a convention. In 
the n-orgaui/.ation of the government the scheme 
fell through, and sixty years elapsed before a 
I>ostal treaty wais made. In the course of another 
thirty years the system was vastly improved, and 
has become univeraal. — The same admUusiratioo 
CopcltMied with New Oranada n tnaty wbenbjr 
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the United States agreed to guarantee the neutral 
ily of the isthmus of Pnnnmn. and the rights of 
sovereignty and pro|MTly of N«>w Grenada lliere- 
Jn. The United States invited Great Britain in 
1849 to join In this guarantee. No answer was 
friv. n to tin- invit.iiioii; Init in April of timt yoiir 
the treaty known as theClaylon-Bulwi-r treaty was 
ooDcluded. Thia treaty lia-H given rim to more 
questions than it rontainn articli";. Bvforn ratil] 
cations were exchanged, a question aro:>o whether 
it should apply to the Belize. Then discuMiloos 
■were ]]'.]<] :i'i'iiit llic nin.il to •wiiicli it slmuld ap 
l>ly, ami at Die t-uU «)f twoyi-ars it \v:ts sctllccl tiiat 
it should apply to the Ilisc gnint. Then Great 
Britain for wmu- year-* trii'd to rvndc it« operation 
upon the Mosquito Indians. Tli<-n it liad pro 
longwi ncgotiationH willi Xioarairiia, ("<ivIh Kica 
and Honduiaa, in order to di>i|>o8c of the Indians. 
By this time the rebellion broke out, and the in- 
terest of the I'niti il States in tiie cpn-stion wassus- 
pended. The grant of canal franchiaes to tlic 
Prrneh company revivwl IntrraA in it. Then the 
Viiitid Slates propo-.) d to nUmirale most of the 
treaty, which Great lirituia di'clined. Theu tlic 
president, in 1883, informed Oreat Britain, ttuit the 
tn aty having heen nm-le Aviili a view tO the Con- 
{•Iruction uf a canal under the Whm grant, and the 
same liaving become Impracticable for causes for 
which Great T3rilain alon<' was n*^ponsihlc, the 
United btates did not ri L'ard the treaty as lonirer 
btndlng. The )>o]i(y cf making tliis tn aty liait 
been much questioned; but it certainly dis)K)s- 
sex-sed Great Britain of an important military, 
naval and i)onticul position on the isthmus, at a 
time when the relative atxeugth of the two powers 
wan very different from what it is now; and, as 
construed hy the United Static, it contains nr) 
continuing vugugciueula to embarrass us. Judged 
by tltese results the measure was wise, "^^en the 
«pie<lion was slumherins after a rest of n\c r 
twenty years, it was revived by the pro|H>si(ion to 
abrogate the treaty. In spitoof the dHtingui^hed 
II Hi;.-* viippiirtitm' tliatact, I run not hut reiranl if 
as un wi>e. The <|UUltlon Was not at tliat moment 
what is called "a burning qucslioD"; itcouldhnve 
rested, jK-rhaps. forinany yeai^, beforo a solution 
would liave Iwcu neievsary; and meanwhile the 
relative stn njrtli of tlic two pf)wers was every day 
changing in our favor, — In President Pierce'» time 
tlie a«lliesiim of the United States was a^ked to the 
dwlaralioiis of the coii!;ressof Paris, and imswer 
waH made that the president proposed to add to the 
Hist proposition the words " And that the private 
pri)piTfy of the snliju is or cili/eiisof a h< Iliu'ereiit 
on tlie liigli scusiihaU lie exempted from seizure by 
public armed ve^itpls of the other belligerent, unlett* 
it 1m> eontrahand." This was not acccdetl to. 
When the Franco-German war broke out, tlic 
French minister notified the secretary of state that 
in the war France wmdd conform to tlie d( < lara 
tiou of Paris; and the (ierman minister notilied him 
that private property on the high seas would be | 
exempted from si izure hy ve"ss« ls of wnr, without ' 
regard to reciprocity. — During the i>ame presi- 1 



denlial term a treaty was concluded with Great- 
Britain for reciprocity in the free admiMiioo of 
certain enumeratcil articles between the Unitecl 
States and what is now known as the Dominloia 
of Canada, and for the common cnjo\'ment of tho- 
Brilish inland fisheries by lK>th iHsipK-s. I can 
not but regard tliis as a wise and stateMnanUke 
treaty, which would have led to a nearer poHtieal 
idiiiu rtion \virh Canada. The war. ho\v< vi r. en- 
abled itome C'auadiuns to sliow a spiteful feeling 
toward us, to which congrem responded by tlie 

ahrof'alioii of the treaty. Since that day Canada 
has licen drifting away from the United States in 
legislation an«l policy. —The United States nre 
founded ujwMi the riirht of jKTsons at their own 
election to iibundim an ohl allegiance and iic(}uin* 
a new one. Yet this prinHple did not receive the 
formal adhesion of any other power until Feb. 
22, 1808, w hen the nat'urali/jititm treaty with the 
North German Unicm was signed. Sincf then, 
similar tn^ties have been entered into with Bav»- 
ria. Mexico, Baden. WOrtemherg, Hewe, Bcl- 
L'ium. Sweden imd Norway. Oreat Britain. Ai.- 
tria Ilungiiry, Ecuador and Denmark. The prin- 
ciples recognixed in these treaties are, that an 
agreetl term of res id r nee fn Uie new countnk- is 
necessary la-fore the change of allegiance will lie 
recognized by the old; and that a reaumpiion of 
ri'siflence in the old country without intent to 
return may lie taken to be an abandomnent of the 
acquired citizenship. —The fuime ]ieriod saw a 
series of agrcem«'nts made for the |)rot«'ction of 
trade mark*. This armnsement has Invn made 
with Russia. Belgium, France, Austria Hungary, 
Germany, Spain, Great Britsun and Brazil. — The 
close of the war left questions pending wi!h Great 
Britain growinij out of caplun s by ve.ss< is of war 
fitted out on Brilitdi territory' ; and claims by 
Great Britain against the United States on behalf 
of I5riti-h subjects injured iti their jw r-mis or prop 
crlies by the forci-s of the Uuited Slates. There 
were also differences growing out of alleged inter- 
ferenres with the flshermen of the Uiiitefl State*. 
There was, too, a dinerencv ui tiie const ructi<m of 
the treaty of 1847 for settling the northwestern 
hciundjity. That convention rt-^piin-d tlw lit.'- 
afti r 1( aviug the inainl.ind, to ])r>K ( i d to llu* mid- 
dle of the channel which M paiati s the ctmtincni 
fn>m Vancouver's island. an<l ihence southerly, 
through the middle of saul channel and of Fura's 
strait, to the Pacific (s ean. There were three 
chaimcia : the lioeario to the east, the Douglasa la 
the middle, and the Canal de Haro to the w«ai. 
r.' ih p uties agre« d ihat tin- Douglass was not llie 
muia clumnel. Great Britain claimed the Itosario 
as that channel : the United Slates the C^inal de 
H:irn Till- treiiiy coneludi'cl at W i-hinL'Ti j ■ i 
May b, 1871, was intended to determine all these 
questions. It provided for a tvilmnal of «rtiitni* 
tion at Geneva for the scfth nn'nt of the .Vlabnma 
claims, and laid down three rules for the gov«;ro- 
I ment of the tribunal, which thetwo powefsagiwd 
' to communic.ite to other jw)wp»i« It arr«ntr<"d for 
I a claims commission to sit at Washington aud do- 
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<lde upon tliu British claims. Itnjn^dto restore 
the tiHhormi ii o( llie I'nilrd SuUch lo Ihe rights 
4Mijoy*tl under the nbrofratcnl reciprocity treaty, 
for a term of ycant fur a liuiii<-<l rcriprucal oom- 
mercial arrangvmpnt, and the payntent of ft Mim 
oi money to Im* (li'lt riiiiiiiil by n joint COQUniH 
sion. to ait at Ualifax. It providttl for ccMnmon 
enjoyment of the watera of the lakca and ca- 
ualK: und it rcftrml tlic sritk n» iit i>f the UouikI- 
ary dispute to the arbitraliua of the emperor of 
Oermany. Id due time these qucBtiona were dia- 
jxxcd nf in the manner provided l»y Un- treaty. 
Thu ilei isi(»n><, so far as they wltb ailviTM.' to tlic 
United Slates, iiave In'en the Rubjcct of criticism 
lure; !iti<i -o fir ,is they were adverwi- lo (In-al 
liriUiiu, of crilKi«ui iltt re. .My own judgment 
Ik, that, wilhoiit dwellinLr u\um detail^ tlie pres- 
tige and influence of the L nited Stiller, and tlie 
reapect in winch it was hehl in other ymrta uf the 
Ifortd, were dwidiMlly increased hy this trealy, 
and by the procecdinxs which toolc phioe under 
It. — Durini; PrcRidnit ITayes* term the treaty 
with China wa-i intMlifleil so as lo allow th«- United 
States to regulate, limit or auHpend Uie coming of 
Chinese to the United Slates or their residence 
here, but not to ai*'>niiiteiy prninhit it. Congresa 
■exeiciMd thia power tu the extreme limit allowed 
by a liberal construction of the trenty. During 
the -ijune term ;i (■< i!i vent ion W!i.s jinx laimed wliieh 
liad Ix'en ctmeliuieil during the presidency of Gen. 
Grant. proridinK for the eHtahlishment of an In- 
ternalional bureau of weigbt-tand niea-iure<*; and 
a I'onvenliun was cDiicluded w ith llie eni|H rorof 
Morocco and Ihe principal powers of Europe for 
the purpoflc of better detinin}!^ the riglit of protec- 
tion of ChriNiian |>owen in that 3Iu8.<«ulman king- 
dom. — In Prej^ldent Arthur's time the United 
JStatea have acceded to the iuteraational conven- 
tion for the amelioration of the wounded In ar- 
mil in the tielil; and n general trealy of friend- 
»hip and cumuierce hait been concluded wiih Mad- 
egwicar. — The cnllertion of treaties nmdc in 1873. 
and r< viM il in HT^S. coalalns, in all, instru- 
meotii. Tweniy-niue liaveainre iK-eu atlded to it. 
Of the whole 284 some have become entirely ob- 
jiolete, others in p.nrt m>. either ibntuirh their own 
limitation, by agreement of parties, by notice 
given by one party to terminate, by absorption of 
the contnicting parly into another nationality, by 
«ffe«-t of war, or by net of conu're>s, A leference 
to the notcH to tliat collection w ill gi\'e informa- 
tion in detail on the^ puint-x. — A treaty maile 
under authority of tlio United Stales i», under the 
< oiistiiution. in c*munon with laws maile in pur 
swiocc of the coasiiiutioo, the supreme law of 
the hind. It Is subject to the cnnstitullon, and 
It InojKTalive when < ontlictinir with it It over 
rides all atate iawH in cuoliict w ith it. It overrides 
all kiwa of the Tnlted Mates in conflict with It 
and anterior to it; but. within the territory cf t!i< 
United StAtes, and iu its o|»eration u|Nin otiicers 
of the United Slates, it iii e<iniro||«il by lawn en- 
acted by congress after its c oiiebf-ion. For inu 
aicipul purpu-si-!* it ceu>e!> tu be law - iuteriuUiou 



ally the duty of observing it is n(»t weakened by 
munieiivil law. — One thing moa- is to be re- 
marked. Our treaties in two languages, with 
powers not using the English laagungp, have 
rarely been the subject nf contention as to con- 
struction. Oti the other haii<l, we liave made few 
treaties with Ureut Britain, with which we ii£0 the 
English latiL'uage in cmnmon, the construction of 
which ha- ii<it been more or 1<'ns in di^jniti'. — 
During the revolution, and up to the adoption of 
the constitution, It was the cuMom to make the 
agrifments of the I'niltd States with Indian 
i trilH.'>« iu Ihe form of tn atie>. This practice was 
continued under the new form of government. 
The cimsliluiion. Iiy declaring treaties alre:idy 
made. a.s well as thox" to be made, to be the su- 
preme law of the land, has ndopied and sanc- 
tioned the previous treaties with the Indian iw- 
liou8, and consr<|uently admits their rank among 
the pow ers whi« li are capal>le of making treaties. 
Nevertheless, such treaties arc not the treaties 
which form the sul^ject of thia article. 

J. C. Baxcropt Davis. 

TRENT AFFAIR, The (cv U. B. ITictort). 

In I In autumn of INIJI the government of the 
confederate states (see that title) sent J. M. Ma-son 
and John SUdell as commisaionen to Great Britain 
and F^rance n-^pectivi ly. They ran the bliK-kadr- 
I lo Havana, and there enibarkt>4l on an Engli>h 
I merchant steamer, the "Trent," for St. Thomas, 
on their way to England. .\tK>nt noon of Nov. 
>i Ihe vessel was t>top{K'd iu the old Uahanui chan- 
nel by the United States steamer *' San Jacinto," 
Capt. Wilkes, and Ihe commissioners were taken 
out of her iind transferred to Fort Warren, in 
I Hoston barlKir. as pri»oiiers. — ("apt. Wilkes" act 
was warmly approved by the people of the United 
States: but he had nevcnhcle«w tranogremed the 
neutral riglitH for which the l nited states had 
always contended, and he had uiuieriuken to put 
in foire the right of Tisitation ami search which 
the United Slates had fonnd in-utTeralile when it 
was claimed by Great llrituiu. (iki* E.uuAHao.) 
The United States government therefore disa- 
vowed Ills action, and surrend( ml tbe pri'^oners 
to Ureal lirilaiii. There was, however, a residu- 
um of American ill-feeling toward Great Britain 
bec ause of the Hritish government's ofMcious prep- 
arations for an itnproliablc war. Before giving 
j the Uniitsl Stales imy opportunity for cxphinallon 
I or disavowal, the British ministry prepared troops 
1 ami tnms|H)rtation rorf'nna<in, fnrlmdeby pr(H*la- 
mation the exixirtation of arms and munitions of 
war. and iustrucle<l Lord Lyons, its minister at 
' Wa«hinston, to withdraw from the United Hiatcs 
null iljr pri-oni r> wen- set at lilx riy aii'l an 
, a|Milogy teiidereil witiitu a lime "not cxceetliut; 
» si-ven days," — See Dipttmatte Otrmjtondfnef for 
and aulhoritic'. under RBBBLU05, as 9 
Draper's L'tcil War, 540. 

AlKXAITOKR JOBSfTOX. 

TUNtiUSlC KACEii. (i<w Tautah.) 
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tn Mount Lol)anon, Yczidis, the fire-worsliipcrs 
of Mesopotfimia. nnil lariat- wiindering TurkoiiKiii 
trihes on tlie plati-nu of A^iu Elinor, to whicli the 
Circas-sian inunigratioii of recent years hiu* added 
a ni-w element. While modern Turkish hiw af- 
fects to regard all these races as OUoman subjccu, 
each has retained its indlTldttBllty. the lar^ di- 
visions mannjre tlnir own iiitt-rnal afTair«. and 
scattered communities and districts maintain a 
seporato existence of (heir own. — Over this diver- 
sifled territory and these ^till iiuire het<Tr)r.renron8 
races, the Turkish goveruntcnt is superimposed, 
ot>taining Its original authority by oonqnest and 
the hiiih ndministnilivc ahility of early sultans. 
This power has heen relaiiit-il in the lack of any 
subject peoples equal alone to rehellion. and 
through the early iK>licy which early incorporat<<l 
the natural leaders of tin; Iwal nues amoii^ the 
CoiKiuerors. Historically the successor of the 
Parthian einpir*^*, like It the result of an invasion 
from central Asia, and more successful in organ- 
izing an army than in civil sway, the Turkish rule 
leaves behind it no civil monuments but buildings 
constructed by Greek and Semitic architects. 

Till! einiiiiistaiHe th:it the Turkish inviulers 
adopted the 3Iohaniuiedan religion has profound- 
ly influenced the policy of the empire: bat it has 

no Timre eliauired the eliaracter of lis rule than the 
like adoption of the local cult of China has altered 
the essential character of tho Machu ooaquest, or 
left it other than an invasion encamped in a ]>al- 
ace. Politically the empire of the sultan is divid 
ed. In part hy ceojjraphieal conditions, and in part 
by race and lanjiuagc. into certain gnind «livisi(ms, 
accepted in disea«»ion.s of the eastern question, 
and familiar in its diplnmiUie corn^spondcaice: but 
these divisions are undefined and have no admin- 
istrative significance. Turkey in Europe is di- 
vided in its eastern half by the BiUkaus into Bul- 
garia and Koumelta, the latter having an eastern 
and western division, and coverinir. in the extension 
pivei) it hy Turk<'V ami the tn-iiy of Saii Sli fano, 
Thrace and 3Iacedoniu. Albania occupies the re- 
mainder of European Turkey. Astatic Toriiey is 
divided, after the SI me loose fashion, into Anatolia, 
or Asia Minor, Armenia, Kurdistan. Mesopotamia, 
Sjrria, and the triangular plain between, usually 
assiiTiud to .\nibia on mapH, but in all w'nses part 
of the empire. The-e divisions, used much ntnre 
frequently in foniirn discussion of the enipin 
than its actual divisions, correspond very closi ly 
in use to the " north." " south." ■" I'acific >.lop<-," 
" west," "north west. " as employed in the Unite»l 
Slates; convenient but by no Duaus exclusive, and 
ofl«'n miHlfadinir. divisions. Tbo only territorial 
divisions haviufT a jKilitical ami ndnuiii-tr:iii\ e 
signiticanci', are vilayetx, provinces or govern- 
ments u'eneml. clooely analn^otis to the French 
department, and piveru' d liy a wall ; sandjaks, 
arruudiinitinchtt guvernul by mute.s.sarif»; kayas, 
cantons, governed by karmakanrs; nahi^s, town- 
ship- towns or comniuiies. L'<nerr)eil hy muflir^; 
and lastly villagi*s, whicii in Eun>|M-un Turkey 
have as Ibdr hcml a kodja bashl. and in Aktatte 



Turkey a kahya, usually of ](K?al selection. — Of 
tlu M- divisions the vilayet is the sucxfssor of the 
Byzantine thema, whose boundaries umny evicting 
vilayets follow, ami the sandjak is generally the 
repre < i i i :i\ o of one of tho ancient military fiefs, 
which, imUcr the earlier sultans, were ruled by a 

- aemf-itidependent and hereditary bey. wbo ivt' 
ni-licd a (Kiitingenl of troops, genenilly horse. 
!>hortly after the conquest of Constantinople, the 
Byzantine province was adoplc-d as the new unit 
of !elinini--iratioii, tin' sainijaU- hcin^ sxrouped for 
this purpose under the government of a wali. or 
prefect . as the word Is us«] in AraUc history. The 
pnu lical result of this difference betwwn tho ori 
gin of lhe.se two divisions, Is, that tho vilayet i» 
often bounded by an artificial or offldal lioe. 
while the .sandjak, iiarijc idarly in Etimpean TW- 

! key ami in the mouniainou- regions of Asiatic Tnr- 

i key, represents a natural and historical tlivisinn 
of territory. The sandjaks of European Turkey, 
whose arrangement in vilayets has not Ix-en iht- 
manent since the treaty of Ik'rlin, are Mona-sth 
Korytya, Prisrcnd, Urhkul and Debra in the vil- 
ayet of Monastir. Jannina. Prevesa. Argyro Kastro 
Herat ami Trikala, the vilayet of .liiimiua; Sulnn- 
icu Seres and Drama, vilayet of Salouica, Adriso- 
opie, Rodosio and Oallipoll. vilayet of Adrfan- 
ople. Tho old sandjaks of Phillipopolis and Sliv- 

1 no constitute eiLstern Houmelia and Rutschuk« 
Tultihn, Vnmfl, Timova and Widdin. Bulgaria. 
Novi Ba/ar and S< iitart are sand inks under a M'p- 
aralt! adniini-iraiion. The vilayets of Asiatic 
Turkey, nineteen in numlicr, have remaim-*! un- 
changtnl Ihcougli a hnvx i)eri<Ml. Constantinople, 
rathcrametropolitan diMriet than a vilayet ; Hrusa; 
Aidin; KaMtumuni(Papblagoni«); Angora (Bozok); 
Konich (Iconium), or Kamtnania; Adana (Ciii- 
cia): Sivos (Cnppatlocia); and Trebizund ("Pon- 
tus and Colchis); make up Asia Minor. Erzerum 
and Eharput cover Armenia and part of Kurdis- 
tan. Part of the latter Is to be found In the vil- 

ayets of Piarhi kirand Mosul. 3Iosul aK< > extends 
into Me.soj)oiamia, whose soullicm portion is the 
vilayet of Baghdad. Byria Is divided Into Aleppo 
and Syria prop< r, with its capital at Damascus. 
The islt^ds of the /Egean and Rhtxlcs make a 
sep^ft vilayet, as did Cyprus. Octe ranks as a 
^^jflpean vilayet. The two A rahian viliiyets are 
ytff^iiZ and Yemen, or Ilaliesh, and lieiljer, or tlie 
llaram. Tripoli is aNo a vilayet. In theabow 
summary, the chiM^ical division cormpoodiaK 
most closely to the vilayet is given. Ttiese sd- 
nunistralive divisions originatetl, however, like 
the entire framework of Turkish admintstrsti«n. 
in the Byzantine empire. The Byzantine thema 

anil vilayet are fiubstaiitially the same unit, aii'l 
their respective boundaries closely correspond. 
Asiatic Constantinople corresponds to thenn Op- 
tiinalnn. with its eastern end curtailed hy inrH' 
Turkish conquest: thema U^wikion is Brusa; Ai- 
. din. thema Thrakeslan. the Turkish admininliBtliHi 

still presening the division whicli consigDfsI * 
imrt of the Macoa&l to Ihesamcguvemmvnlaktha 
I adjacent blands. Themata Autolikon and Ki> 
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liyrrlininton are substantially Konleh, P«^ljuk ron- 
1|lle8t^ liaviug extcudi'd the origiiuil om-st lino of 
the aoutUern province and Includinj^ Lake Tchulli 
•on the northeast. AdanuflitTi i-, Hitio from Ihi-inn 
iH-leukcios. Various causc-s liavc uiiiteil to modify 
the Euxine provinces, and tbeir relalion to t)ic 
Byzantine divisionn i^ less appArent. Tlic short- 
lived empire of Treliizond determine*! tlic littonil 
vilayet of tliat name, and Kastumumi, An<;oniand 
Sivaa are ih« aurvivnls of independent sultanatcH, 
an are in all pmb(i1)iliiy Kharput. Enenim and 
DiarlH'kir. South <'f itii-^ |">iiit tin- miiuini-imtivr 
-divinionH of tliu caliiiliuli; excTciM: lltcir uiflueiicv 
on the political pcorrmpliy of Turkey. — (Torm*- 
vitiif. 'I'lii" TuikUli povenimriit in an absolute 
de.<i(>otLsiu, tempered by the deinucratic equality of 
Mflslem law. A Handing army, a most uniitual 
resource in oriftilal hi-fory, has supported it fmrn 
An early ix-riud. Its iidministratiun lias followed 
Byzantiin- iuimIcIs. and the looae character of its 
con<|Uf*t Ird to the lnri»e pr»nt and exerci-e of 
local government an<i admini><l ration among suli- 
joct races. Only within a recent iioriod has an 
organizefl bureaucracy been attempted, and with 
but iMirtial succe»i. The adoption by a Tiirtar 
conquest of the forms of a S* niilic caliphate, 
modified by European (Roman and modem) ad- 
minhrtrntion, Dlla the political forma of the Tark- 
rule wjtli cont rail ict ions wliii h n tider a co 
hcrcnt statement dithcult. — The three strands 
of TUrlrbh adminiMralion. cItI] (l«Kbl>tlTe. ju- 
dicial and adminislrativi \ mililary and relig- 
ious, all nin back to the sultan, whose titles 
auffloiently e.\j»reKS his relation to each. As " Ca- 
liph of the Prnphct of (1"! " utid •' Emir el Mou- 
meuien," (Coraniander of ilir Faithful), he is the 
vpirttlMl bead and milil ny i Minmander of Mos- 
lems. In one capacity he has ilie ri^ht to inter- 
pret the Koran an«l ilosUrn traditions, mid Is 
hence at the hcail <»f M<)«I<'m law. In the other ho 
has a claim upon the mililary service of Moslems, 
two capacitiea further 8up|iorted by the fact that 
he is (Juardianof the Sacred l*la( i -. " not it, Jon- 
hut de fiietit, nnd is hence employing his spiritual 
and tempoml powers in protectfaif^ Moelem rites. 
Tlii-^ (uiiiml in ruidiliim uHvc-* him a predomi 
uaul iutlueuce over the three chief 84)urces of 
lloalem doctrine, in the aheriff of Mecca: the 
ahelkh-ul-islain at ('oti<tanfin<>;>1)'. his spiritual 
drputy; an<l the mosque of Akkhar ai Cairo. The 
reigning: prince of the house of (Mhman is. in ad- 
dition, in bis own right, " Khan," that is. prinn- 
of his iriU- : " Sultan of Sultans." and " Ruh r of 
theTwoaeas and Two lamls which make up the 
Ottoman n-alni, by the right of the sword." In 
thi-orj-, then-fore, the sultan is the pn-scriptive 
hejid of his Moslem subjects under Moslem law, 
and the aUbolute ruler and conqueror of other 
TBcea in his dominions. Nor, however modified 
l>y treatii s <ir "li-t un }^\■ Kuropran mliuinistra- 
tion. does this dixtiucttou ever altogether distappear. 
— L^fHalaHve authority vests absolutely in the sov- 
en ji- > .ilipli and stilfun. spiritual and irinp'> 
ral princv. Turkish law iiM:lf is divided iutu iwu 



f great divisiont, the fh^riit'it, or spiritunl law, and 
I the kanouni irn\i '^), i>r temporal law. The former 
is derived from the Koran, the traditions of the 
pmphet, and the ilecisiofm of his Inimidiati' siir- 
ces,s4)rs. In tlitory. this law is Ilxed and inuuu- 
table; but, as the only supreme authority in its in- 
terpretation is the spiritual deputy of Ihe sultan, 
and ten centuries have nccumidatiHl in addition 
contradictory res< ripts, or jitnilm, the shcriailt can 
be accommodated in practice to any exigency. 
Stare deeitit in, however, imbedded In Turkish law 
in the idmise "The irat< s are here closi-d." and 
Turkisi), like all Moslem jurisprudence, is full of 
Instances of jndleial resistance to an absolute mon- 

arch Tlic kamMmi i- tl.r in t of the prince ]>ro- 
j/rio Huifii, like tiie coiistilutious of civil law, after 
which it is modeled, and from which It is directly 
derived. ('<Mlifie«l by Ibn»him Halebifof AlepjK)), 
under till- reign of $f>lymau I., tin* wuIIu/'ki Itears 
at evr ry turn the infttience of the .Justinian code, 
and is a lalMtrious attempt to unite in one the civil 
legislation and judicial decisions of the Moslem 
law. It remains the final authority in Turkish 
courts, but has Wvn modiiietl by the ilatti Sherif 
of Oulbaneh (Nov. 3. 1H89). in which the Sidtjtn 
-VlKlid M(slji<l dr( lared eipial rights ; Ilatti Hum- 
azoua, 1856, iu which religious liberty was enact- 
ed; a penal code. IIMO: a conimercial code, copied 
from the Fnncli, 1840, etc. In the contra«li(io- 
ry progress of recent years, these have been great- 
ly multiplied by a mate of decrees. Besides the 
Moslem law. the subji-t-t races are, for many pur- 
poses — marriage, divorce, legacies, larcenies, letucr 
ofTenses, and cases rehiting to ecclesiastical bene- 
(h-es and sticressjon — under tlieir own canon law. 
The principle of exterritoriality exietuis over for- 
eigners resident in Turkey, the jurisiliction of con- 
sular courts ; each a<iministering the munici|>al 
law of its origin. — The sheikh ul-islnm is the ulti- 
mate judicial authority of the empire, his fetvuh, 
in the form of an answer to a case staled, decid- 
ing all administrative and judicial Issnes. The an- 

eienl ( ourts of theempiie («he|i courts) consist of 
the high court of appeal (nryodaci), divided into 
two chamliers (soudours), prwldcd over by the 
cadi ,isk' rof Uoumelia, nv Kurn|M an Turkey, and 

ithu cadi-asker of Anatolia, or Asiatic Turkey, 
each having the jurlsdiciira Indicated. Subordi- 
nate courts exist for each of the mevlievets, ot 
grand judicial districts, which include several 
kayas. These judicial <li visions do not corre s pond 
with the vil.iyet and sandjnk, being loss in num 
hi rand dilTereully arranged. Constantinople and 
Mecca are the first two. nnd the other (livisions of 
the empire arc arranired iu tim e das-ses. The or- 
gani^jition of the Ihrei' series of courts is the same, 
cotisj^ting of a cadi, jmlge, varying in ranic, but 
always a nioUah who pronounces the decision ; a 
mufti, who expounds the law ; nsths. or deputies: 
and kiatilis. or notaiii-.. .\[>|Miiinp:irMts to all 
judicial positions an: annual. revcH-alile, and di- 
vide<l according to rank between the sultan, 

-li'-iUli ul i-Iam, caiii .svki an ! Inm r judifi-S. 
I 'I'hv disiiuctiuu bclwccu civil and i:itmiual law is 
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not obeenred in the courts ; corraption exists in 
all, and the pracHoe of the loosest deKripiion. 

Judicial {v)sitions an- fiHt d fn>m the ulema, or 
learned men, graduutcs of scbnoU (mcdrerrebs) 
connected wilb the raoflqvMe. Judicial aalarlefi are 
paid out of a tax on suits. "3Iixed" civil and 
pcuHl tribunals for tbe trial of cases between Ot- 
toman subjects anil foreigners, and lielween Mos- 
lems and C'liristiati^, exist in tbe capital and wa 
ports on tiio Frcnc h model, with u court of casnu- 
tion (Mekbeint'h e Tenivzi) at Constantinople. — 
In the civil administration of tbe empire tbe sul- 
tan is tbe final source of authority and appoint- 
ment, acting through his ivrsonal representative, 
tbe grand vizier, an office abolished during tbe 
brief period of oonstltutioaal reform under Mtd- 

hat Paslia, hut restored, with sonic lo.ss of position, 
on Ibo abolition of the paper constitution of 1878. 
An elaborate administradve organization on Eu- 
ropean models, Ruccrrdin.: in wimo instances to 
analogous departments uudcr tbe old regime, f ur- 
nlsliea ministries of foratgn affairs, war, DMrine, 
artillery, interior alTain*. justice, finances, OOIB- 
merccnod agriculture, public insiniclion, religious 
tenets, public works, of iIh vc, tbe foreign af- 
fairs oorreflponda to tbe rcis ( lit n^li cf earlier his- 
tory, tho subordinate title iudicaiiug the superior 
position in all foreign lelatkms claimed by the 
sublime porte up to a very recent period, wbile 
ttie circumstance that the " dragoman. " or Inter- 
j)rotir of the ininistrj'. fills as im|KirtJuit a inmi- 
tiun in practical negotiations as the minister, in its 
way illustrates the long period In which the Turk- 
ish government refused tbe use of any language 
but its own in diplomatic negotiations. Tbo min- 1 
isterof war is the successor of theseraskter, whose 
office, while distinrt, in warlike reigns wa^ always ' 
held by the grand vizier. The minister of marine 1 
Bucceois the capitan pasha, a title by a familiar 
blunder often appt»ariiiir In European history' a>< a ' 
name. Tbo mini'JtiT of artillery remains the s<ili 
tury f urvival of lii'' a:;ri( ni s\ip( rioriiy of Turkey 
in this weapon. The other ministries are of Eu- 
ropean origin, will' tbe e.vception of tbe religious 
tenets, organized as one of the reforms of Mab- 
rooud IL The ministries holding these portfo- 
Hoe are organtied on the French model In a coun- 
cil of slate, or "divan," undi r tbe presidency of 
the sultan, or of a special minister appointed for 
the purpose. There is, besides, a privy council 
and a "■ M-nale," the surressor of the i-Id imperi- 
al "Medjliss," in which tbe subject races wero 1 
and are Kpresented, membership in which it 
would he diflicull to define; hut both the vi/ier, | 
tbe sheikh-ul ihl.'im and the leading pashas, with j 
the heads of the six nations, sit in it. The re- 
maining or<j:ai(i/ati<in of the L'overnment nwds no [ 
n-murk Kive tluil the |>olyglol character of tbe i 
empire has given a disproportionate importance 
to tbe bureau of rescripts anrl translation, the 
calami/.eh. and it has for fifty yeans furnished 
tbe uhU'si Ottoman administrators tbe few among 
their number enjoying special training. High 
•ntoiatmaata Iwve^ frmn time immsmorial, been 



made from among the personal attendants of tte 
saltan wad the pashas, caprice governing tta« se- 
lection. — Provincial admini^tra'.iiin in vilayet* 
is committed to the wali, assisted by a deftcrdar. 
book-keeper, who has charge off tbe floaooea, » 
mektouhjt, secretary, and subordinate otTicer^. A 
local medjliss (council), including the>e otlker^. 
local dignitaries, the beads of tbe local C'brisiiaa 
conmiunitics, and others, .sits in each vilayet, ami 
constitutes a popular body, whose iiillueuee varie* 
with the vigor of liie impolal administrator. The 
sandjak and kaya are each similarly organized. 
Tbe governor of a vilayet is always, and the luiul 
of a sandjak is generally, known as a pa»lia. 
Down to mudirs, a4lministrative officers are non- 
residents, and always Hoslems, save where treaty 
regulations require rhri>tian appointees in Ltlia- 
non and eastern Ruumelia. Remnants of lucal 
sdf-gfyvemment exist everywhere In tbe nedJIisB. 
tbe organization of vilhures. the nuinagement of 
internal affairs by particular wards or districta, 
many of the UMut having enjoyed a rude autMM>> 
my from immemorial t itnes. Tnele gtiilds. esQab^ 
in every city settle di»puies and regulate trad* 
customs, practically administering a very cooaiil- 
erablc body of commercial law. — .\utnnomou» 
institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, are allowed to 
each Christian iect, and the braelites. Turkish 
administration recognizes seven "nations "(mil- 
leti) or communities: tbe Greek. Armeoian. Uniaie 
Armenians. Latin (Catholic), Protestant, Uulga- 
rian and Israelite. The first of these commimiUtv 
was organized by the berat, or writ of invmtiture. 
m;iuted the Greek patriarch of Con<-J.iiiiiriople hy 
Mahmoud II., hi im In 1875 the Bulgarian 
church, prevUmsly a part of the Orrek church, 
was organized under an exarch. The GrL-ek, Bul- 
garian and Armenian are national churches. Tho 
UntoteAnneniana are a small body united in faith 
to the Roman Catholic church. The Ijatin church, 
Ix sides lesser ImkHcs, includes the Marouites of 
L<-banon and the Clialdeans of GeWl Tour aod 
Mesopotamia The Jacobite or Syrian church in 
the latter ngioii has al->o of late years receiretl 
civil recognition. Besides Ixing ecclesiastical 
bodies, those aecis all constitute civil oorimniiiooa 
whose head Is the spiritual primate only in the 
case of the Greek church and I'niate Armeni.ui>.. 
The Protestanta have a civil bead, the Jews ana 
represented by a chief rabbi, and the civil repre- 
scniative of the rest is the archbishop, resident 
at the metropolis, who in the Armeuian church is 
idso a patriarch. Each of these sects is orgnniaed 
for civil purposes, with a "vnod at the CJipifal. and 
is divided into Ui(K-i*ses and parLnbes. Its auth>>r- 
ities collect the capitation or military exemption 
tax (kharad j). and a-rtain traditional dues for lh« ir 
own maintenance. Their courts regulate subjecta 
usually under the jurisdicdon of canon law. In* 
flict puni'ihinents for |>etty offenses, and once sH- 
tled all civil ca-H's to wliicb suitors of the same 
faith Were parlies. Where a village or tows i& 
composed of a single sect, the laiger ahaie oC 
internal administration falls to the handa of im 
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aaUtoritiea. Tho Protestant communities scai- 
tef«d over Turkey, tbe tmh of American mh- 
stonary lalior. arc <tr'^;ini/< tl a> (Irmorr.irit"*. with 
annual meetings fur the eli'ctiuu of otlicera. — 
Independent of all other brancbee of the gorem- 
mi nt stands tho s< r:i<:lin. a stale, not n dnmestir, 
iiistituiinn, not nu n ly the rusidcoce or the fiintily 
of tlie Riiltan, for tho Turfctnh empire hits liad no 
rulitiir finiiily in the KiirojM-an scnso. hut (ho im- 
jiorial hoimhohl. I'liliku nuwt Mtwliiu sovor- 
eigns. tlie early Turliish sultans rwognizod no 
diotinotion as wires and concubines between the 
w<»nion of their liarem. Tho harem thus formed. 
prr»hahly n siirvival of Hucicnt tribal practice, 
was reori;anize(i after the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, under Byzantine influence. Ttsbody-inuird 
nniforiiK d in a <lr< ss ropii d fron» the Varan- 
gnr garb, its cliivf |Kwt8 wvru given to eunuclis, 
who flnt become conspieuous In Tutliisb affairs 
nftiT dato, and flu- ^arrosanrt characlcr of 
the .Moslem liurem received tiic protecliou of an 
elaborate and mionta orgaBteation and ceremonial 
fori i.ni to oricnlal idt-as, but which ha<i had an 
extraordinary jKiwor in conMili(hilin!; and n ndcr- 
lag permanent in intiuence pidarcintrit.Mic. In the 
seraifHo. tho mother of tin* sultan, vali<l^ siiltaim, 
lias taken the place of tho empress in liy/aiiliiio 
Iti^tnry. Its chief functionary is the klslar ayha, 
chief of eunuchf*. «n oflleer wliose personal rela- 
tions with the sultan give liim a rank next after 
the grand vi/lcr, and an intiuence often transcend- 
ing his. The commander of the household troops 
Is ^ncrally the commander-in-chief of the army. 

Moslem succi'Nsiciti anrl inlu ritani »• pa-'-iiit^ tin- 
oldest male of llic family, collateral brunches were 
In the earlier history of the reigning family care- 
fully oliniiiiafi d, thus koeplnp the succo«i>*lon in 
the direct line. During the last fifty years, this 
pcactiee has been Bbandoned, and the succession 
haspi-'t d from brother to hrothor and uih'Io to 
neplu-w. while <i>llattTal linis Ingin to B])|K-Br. 
The khan< of Crimean Tartary, now tho Russian 
Crimea, < laim a «lo«riit from Othuian. and are the 
only ca<lct branch of llie royal family. The 
women of tlie seraglio during tho last throe cent 
uries have been recruited from Circassian trilies, 
which have furnished the other leading harems of 
the capital. This circum«tan< e ha< united the 
seraglio and tbe other great households in a web 
of femhitne kindred, acquaintance and intrigue, 
often overl(K)kod by tho foreign ol.^rrver, hut 
deeply infiuencing tlie daily current of affairs. — 
FiiuinM. The l^irkish Use has never lost the 
stamp of cni)i|UfHt, An oi>i>re^'>ivi' (K trol, 5tnposc<l 
on all the tratilc of walled cities, supports the 
diarges of local government. lu rates vary, its 
amount l« unknown; and while it iscollcTit d hy 
im|K-rial offlr»«rs, the ro< oipt« are alisorlnni and ex 
pendod in ea< h province. Tho ini|)erial gnvem- 
mcnt levies a khanMij. tbe capitation tax, on all 
Christian male-* for exemption from military serv- 
ice; tithe* on all produce, the verphi, a tribute or 
tax on produce or re<-eipts. a quasi income tax ; 
•beep tax ; a tobaoeo segie, salt, stamp, exdse, flsb* 



eries, r^istimtlaii, foreats. with a large number of 
lesser taxes. Of theae taxes the first three are 

early 3Ios|em laxt*;, ami the sheep lax is pro! .ably 
the survival of a tax levied by the khau in tlie pas- 
toral stage of the tribes by which the empire waa 
founded. It i> still levied in tlunry, not as a lax 
on tho sheej). hut as rental for pasturage. Tb© 
khanidj o.visiod iinchange<l in name and charao- 
tor under the caliphate. Its averac:c in 1S83 was 
twenty I iirlit i)iaslers. the levy |H;r hoaii varying 
fr«)m lifieeu to sixty piasters. Collecti-d ut liinea 
hy Turkish otiicerH, koldjis, and again by I he 
heads of subject communities, in 1884 and ISTiO 
the liuty of «'ollecting this lax was, after a rude 
census, definitely made over to tbe authoritioa 
of each " nation. •* The verphl appears to be de- 
rived from Iho inscribi d tribute It vi< d on cnn- 
querud proviiiccs by Itiu caliphs, oud is a tax on 
the Income from real and personal |)roiMrty, 

v.aryinir creatly in ani'HUit in different liroviiice*. 
luid nfteu falls upuu property from which tithu» 
are also coHeeted. Tbe titbes are a tenth in kind 

of all prrHluoe, cnllietiblo before a sale eaii lio- 
elTecteti by the jHasant or proprii lor. Hy a priv- 
ilege coiilVrrxl by ConMantine. conflime*! by 
Malimoud II,, but in re<eiit tiims iniKlitled, tho 
iulmbiiuuts of tiie capital are free from ta.xation. 
Imperial taxes were farmed uadcrtlie liy/antine- 
government, and the practice was couiiuued by 
the Turkish eonquemrs. In 1695. Mustafa 11. 
extended the tnnual leases of tho revenue to life 
grants. In the last fifty years the Turkish gov- 
ernment has roixniUHily assumed the Immediate- 

enllectioii of its revenues, atel as rc'jularly lot 
j ibem again to meet present necessities, past ex- 
trsvagaaee. or to secure loans. — Bxpendlture. re- 
ceipts and indebtedness arc alike vague in Turk- 
ish thiance. The unit of account is the piaster 
(4.4 cents, or 22i centimes), a coin originally of 
the value of the Spanish dollar. ulii< li '»(K) yeara 
of depreeiatiuii have reduced to its present value. 
Tlie Turkish lira, or pound (£T— KMi piasters) la 
the usual unit in debt statements. At lheop<«n- 
ing of tho Crimean war. the revenue of the em- 
pire, for a numlier of vears. had lluctuated from 
i 1T6.50(),000 to £T7.duu.000. Tbe expenditure* 
from this period until tbe financial oollapae of the 
empire in 1N'T4 r>. was all of the revdiue and as 
much more as could be raised by loans and tbe is- 
sue of a paper currency. At thb time the nominal 
re< eipts were £T22..'i.V..».200, atirl tho o\i>en<liture 
I £T23,143.2;6. deficit UJm.OlQ. The actual av 
I engo receipts, 1879-6, were IST18.1M.00O. Tite 
paper bndgels for ]«S0 «1 a20')-fl. H ) u-ive the 
rei-eipta as 1.61d,5b4.U00 pia.sters ; exjR'nditures 
! 1.914,87«.8N: defldt. t88.sm.8W plHtai. Tbe 
items are as fUlowa: 



Lsaatefsaasisx. n.ooo.ooo 

Ksempilaas ftvsi adlltsiy ssnies.... ......... w.om.uua 

I TiiiM* .......... aoo.ooo.ow 

Cmtaou 180,000.0(0 

I SItwp tas......M.-..M...-..»..M....»....... 14^eMI,00^ 

Tobacc m........ 10e.ano.<l(S> 

I Vsitaaatseitota.^...... ..><........ S^SSSiflO^ 
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Receipta— OmMniMd. • I*tai.tfr8. 

Heal ••^utie.................... ......... 5,a»i.(i"l0 

Forwui ........ O.OTU.CKW 

Salt works tad mlma.... ...... T2.3U'.),ak) 

»i,3ni»,u») 

Telt-grnphH . . 1 r.,roo.tK»o 

Reccipt» from ministry of marine............. 3ti,a«X'>.<>ii) 

RHsi ipta Uam mlaiattjp oC war ......... £8.Mxi.i O() 

Onlnunce 4.ftW.0O0 

SHnit:irv ndminixtrmtlMI Bj^-'),)!!!) 

TribtitJ from Egypt ...... ..... 70.:.«»o.i««) 

Tribute from EMIm BoniMlla... 'ii.>f> 

Other tribnte* . ...... W«.«X) 

Yaitoupradncto . 8.«1.0iM 



Total Recelptg. ................. iJBMJBMjOOO 

Bxnmwnms. nn>t<-n<. 

ToreiKn debt .................... aw.iMr.iJCI 

Domi-Htlc debt . 

Floating debt... ......... »ll.!«fM>>«! 

■avti li»t appanaga 8<!.iuT.%!i 

Asute 2.40ii,ni« 

•Cbamber of drputiea ......... 

CoomU of atate 1 .»«). 

Audit offlca I.Oi»ti,«vtO 

Mma miulater and hla peraooal aeemBta . .mi 

Judicial 15.wi.848 

Beattltttiona. iTifiOO 

JUnlnSatntloQ B2.7IM.1M 

Frtaooa i.ie0JIB0 

Bait and Map^ »i,VB»jm 

Tarlotu czpcmca MMOO 

XinUtry of fim-tgn alEaita ..... M^Ultn 

3tlBirtryof jiMUco UjmfiBO 

Miatttrfot pabltclmtniotlon................. B^tOQiOSS 

JlliiistiT of imMie worka WjmjM 

SOnlatiy of eommcice and agricaltun......... IB,ttitn0 

Adnialatfatioa ........ . KJtMSO 

IndiiMt conirflwtifloa •i.flM.ftW 

Vct|*1 ..... tl.7»»«n 

Sherptltheaandtaam..... 4f.488,Ol0 

Ministry of war Sa6.a(M.M4 

MialMtry of marine BI.15I,6S0 

<inuid maatprof artillery 80.144,487 

BellKiona endowmcnta 8U98.414 

^naionaand itUafa ... tajmjBbl 
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Turkish luulgcts iire, however, the vaguest ap- 
l»roxiniati<)iis. The territory ceded in 1878 aud 
n tunu'il i;j iht cent, of the revenue of 
the empire. Tho rest has been greatly disurgao- 
tzed, and its revenue can not be plaoed al over 
XTlO.lJia.iMH] of this the tributi s n tuin (omit- 
ting Uulgurta) £Tl, 143,720, the six revenues 
■ceded tlie bondholders, tobacco, Mh, itanip». ex- 
cisf. fKln rir> ami silk, I'T! .its;!.41f); iiml ru>l«)nis, 
.l'Tl,8U.i.»iK>. Theulher leading item.i are: lilhes. 
£T3.<HW.0U0: verghi. £T8.9SO,000: oheep. £T1.- 
650.0IMV. khari.lj. iTlOO.iMX). Of tlic expendi- 
tunrti oiJL'-third hiw for wuue yi-ars tn tlic 

acmy, tbe only branch of the gi>vi i luix nt uh'i.o 

claims riTcivi- e\ i n parlial atli tuinn. Thi- ' t ivil 
wlii< h is litllc limic tliaii lla- suiian'H jM r- 
atiiv.il < \i>i mlifura thr»>u;:li tlic st t:iLrl'<> and other 
clmnnelH, luts fur )vni>i ln\ n from 1^.0lK).U0U to 
f4,000.000. — The Turkinh debt shares the un- 
Ct'iiuiiiii' - r.f all Turki>ih Ihuiiici'. The siaodin;; 
Army, or^auized by Mahmoud II. at the ujK-niug 
«f the century, enabled the government to ooUect 



taxes in all [lartH of the empire, and greatly in- 
creased the revenues. Tills met the enlarged ex- 

ixiise of Eiiro|)t an n fousH iu the ttrmv; but at 
(he opening of the Crimean war foreign loans 
t)egan, and by 1875 these had reached a nominal 

capitiU of £240,000,000. Fotirl. i n i>su("< wore 
inudu in this periml. heguiahii; at HO uiid t txiiii.: at 
43i. Oneof £5,000,000 in 18.j5 wiih mi un .1 hy 
the guarantee of France atid Eiiirland, aud the 
tribute from C)'prus has Incn KHiuotrnil fur 
its U-nefit by Great BiiJain, while the tir>t. for 
£.3.000,000, was secured by the Egyptian tribute, 
whoso balance went to tbe loiin of 18.55. Durin^r 
the thirty yrafs in which Turkey paid its intcn-t. 
every conceivable expenditure was inei hy issuing 
current obliciHtions: them were regtilarly consol- 
idatcil. a f r. in lo an obtained at u^nrifjus rat> 
aud the old process resumed. At home, forced 
loans In the shape of Irredeemable paper money 
(cnim '>) wiTo al>o rai'ii-d. In IST") tliei inpirf an- 
nounced that for live years the ialerefl wouhl Ijo 
paid, half In cash and half In 5 per cent, bonds. 

Iiitrn-st ccaM-d nll'<'_'<'tli< r iM-forc this pcri<Kl was 
over, and Turkey reniaiuetl aiming the defaulting 
states until the Irsd^ of Dec. 20, 1881, reduced 
the debt from a nominal nipital of £252,801,885 
to £106.437,234. and the intert si to 4 jK-r cent. Up 
to August, 1883. £0:1.1 tO.UOa of the conM>lidated 
debt had been reissued. Tbe Turkish govern- 
ment proved reasonably faithful to Its share of tbe 
agreeini nl. hut S rvia, Ruli;aria, M<>utenepr"» and 
Greece liave failed to contribute to tbe share of 
the debt allotted to them. The revenues set apart 
to ni. < t (1> )>t oMi^'ations yicldctl £T2,283.624 dur- 
ing the lirst fourteen months, Jan. 1, 18tj2 - Feb. 
S8, 18((8. Meanwhile the Turkish government 
hnsrnntinued to add to its flimtinfi ohlimition"*. 
which, in Auj^'tixt, ISX}. were £T28,0U0.000. Tin- 
is certaiu to precipitate another collapse, as the 
annual d.'fu it is not le».s than rr7.0OO.OWl — 
/mihI Ti nitre. The fee under Moslem law vt>f« 
in tlio stale. Up<>n nmcpiest, iK'lievcrB, i. €., con- 
verts to Islam, are allowed to retain occupancy of 
tlieir lands (known as tilhnble) u]Km payment of 
a tenth of the pKKluee; uun-belicvers pay a tribute 
tax levied cil her on tho soil or on the produce, 
and when nriirinally inscribed varying from one- 
half In oiK -i i^'iitli. LiunN li«M vuuti r the>ei< n- 
uresbave steadily diminished iu amount, atui con- 
stitute the only freehold estate* known. They are 
«livii!i >l into two eia^M -, ucroniing to the t harae 
ter of the fee. whether complete (mulk) or charged 
with various burdens (memluk), and pay a tax no 
tran><fer or sniTev>tion. I'l-sidcs city frei lii'M<t, 
large estates of agricultural lauds grantt-d far 
s])ecial ferviees or beltl by descent from hK:.'\l over- 
lords l)el<»ti,' Im ihis clafw. A third class of frt-t-- 
hold (niclikiui ) a^o^e apjMirently from judicial 
M-questration. This can be nsoiiL;;iged \w two 
wiineNses. the Other freuhold only by ivgistiy. 
Waste lauds revert to the stale, and lands Mouf- 

ing to religiou> foundations, or devoted in <ivil 

uses, aqueducts, bridges, etc., pay no tithe*. Tbe 
flni drciunstance has rcmdled in the cwaenhipeC 
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large tracts by the state, and the second in the ex- 
tensivo tninsfcr of realty to religious trust*, con- 
Mitutiag vakouf lands. £atima(e« make Ibree- 
fooTtbs of tike land f n the empire of tills elianc- 
ti r. While pniluiMy tnir of city n-alty. this is 
not true of Agricultural lands, which are held 
in Tfilsge omiemliip in all parts of llie empire. 
The vakoiif lunds nr\>>f frnni two smircos; Htatc 
grantii C'arai), and the irantifers of private per- 
sona (Icasamaln). Btate grants are. In general, 
absolute and pcqictiml. Privatr tmnsfrrs an- of 
two classes: cu'^tomary or statctl (Hudet), nud le- 
gal (sheriah). The one is a nomiiHsl trnnsfrr, oc- 
cnpiincy rrmainiii-^ in the grantor, tin- irranlif 
n'H'iviiiii n ^Tound n-n'. cnlcilhifetl. by u 1<^hI 
llrtlon, as iiiton-*! <'n i.u? iiiinlia>-i' iikhu'v. often 
al<M) noniinul. UiHtti tlic fnihinr of male heirs in ^ 
the diri-ct male line, lli .<•«• crants ivverl to the 
mcwque. The ndmini>'lnilion of vakouf pro|ierty 
was assumed by Mabmoud II., but wilbuut ob 
tainin^ the revenue anticlpafr<1. Repeated prr>p- 
osiiii.ii< ti) '.ciuc'ster the Takoiifs Iimm- In-rn made; 
but the government has never venturt'd further i 
than plans. State lands consist chii tly of mirl > 
and wa^tc (adiycl) lands. There an- l>«'^lil< s ilic 
privuic duuiaiu of the sultan, flcfs atiui hed to I 
paiticttlar ofRcet, military fiefs, etc., most of 

which have revortod to the state an<l lK>en nd-li <1 ! 
to the miri. Thin, which figures in nil Tiiiki>li 
land f«ehetnes. Is land wbose revenue belongs to 
the pidilic treasury. Larire tmcls of thin land 
have been kl from time to time, and much of it 
Ih held on perpetual leases, which are open to sale 
or inheritance, reverting to the state ou the sus- 
penHion of eullivalion. Local customs greatly 
modify land tenun-. and few definite statements 
are true of tbe entire empire. Land in Bulgaria 
and Ronmelia is in small holdinsro. in Thrace and 
Mnr-edonia in larire (".tates. Village ownership 
obtaitis in southern Turkey in agricultural lands, 
as well as in many parts of Asia Minor and Ar> 
menia, when', limvever. tlieowturshipof tracts by 
Wy.s 8tili extends over large areas. — Trade, Tariff 
«wl Prtnbiru. Commerce with Christian nations 
x*:i'< cnnlnrifd jn tlie Kixtei nlh cciilury under 
a 5 |HT cent in>]M»st tax, wiii< h w;h n ddred l<i 
8 per cent, in bclmlf of Kneland. and this rapimla- 
ti<»n was ronflnncd and exteniled in Itt?.! and in 
1ISJ31. In IHRl. ettfunienial tn-alies with (Jreal 
Britain and Fmnre, obtained by other nations, 
including tbe United Statvti, phured exfiort duties 
at 8 per cent., raised Import duties from 5 to 8 
jx r (l ilt . and reduced the tnin^it duti*-?* from 3 t<» 
1 per Cfut. These treaties were denounced in 
1HK8. the porte proposing to substitute speHflr | 
for ad valorem duties — in ni> ca>-e hi^^hrr than 
80 per cent.— suppress transit duties, provide a 1 
waffliOtiMR sj-stem. and requirs all duties to | 
be paid in r' ld Ab<nit oiif fuurili of the com- 
merce of Turkey is with Gresil Britain. Turk- j 
ish exports consbit chiefly of grain, wool, opium j 
•nd native manufnrtures The exports mid im 
porta for a series of years are given in the fol- i 
lowlDg table: i 
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At Smyrna, the second seapoft of the empire, one* 

third of tbe inijvirts con-i^t of (lomestirs. of ^^ lli<•h 
I wo-ihirds conic from Gri'ul Britain. Tiie remain- 
der of the ini|M)rts consist of misrellnneuuH mnn- 
ufacturr*. Of the exjwirts. tljrs. opium, valonia, 
(acorns), black and red, and niisins, in nearly 
equal sliares, make up one-half of die exports 
from year to year. Bilk cocoons, sponges, wool 
and niira constitute from 15 to 20 i>er cent, of the 
exports. — In 1S70 the wheat crop of Turkey wiw 
plscetl at bU.000,000 bushels, and tbe toUl cereal 
crop at 100,000.000. Tlic tobacco crop in 187S 
was e^liiij iti <1 :it 7T>^(»JMM) pounds, and valued 
at |5,085,GUU ; ami iu the crop was placed 
at 88.SOO.000 pounds. One-half of this b grown 
in European Turkey, and by far the most valuable 
in Koumeiia. iu and about C'uvola, Macedonia; 
nearly a Iff tb being In the biter district. Tbe av- 
eniL'e pnxlurtion of attar of n>ses, nearly all of 
\vhi< h is produc«'<l on the southern sIojm- of the 
Btdkans, is 8.470 ixmnds, the crop varj ing from 
6.(KX) jM.uuds in 1H«6, to 1,700 In 1872.' The mo- 
liair (liflik) rlip iu Angora was 35,000 bai;s in 
1880 and 8<).(K)0 in 1S81, al»out fl.(XK).000 pounds. 
Tbe herds producbig it are estimated at 600.000 
bead. The importance of Turkish products rests 
ratlier uj>on their pos^ibiliiies. than their aecom- 
plisbmeul. Iu groin, in wool, and in cotton, as 
well as In coal and copixT, it is caiiablc of add- 
in;: Jn a\ il\ < im luli »o llie world pnxluet to make 
it a serious riviii. — The mineral resources of Tur- 
key are known to bo \xr^, but are practically un- 
touelied— the solitary excn-ption iK-ini; the copiMT 
mines of Arghana. By Turkish law all mines 
and mineral deiMnsiui are the property of the sute, 
to which all land revert'- on the diseovr-ry of niin- 
end ttca^ures. All fzranis of mines for working 
r<<(uire tlieir surrender to the state after a certain 
period, with plant and working t<M<ls complete. 
Work can be resumed only uiMtn the |>urc hax' of 
tbe i-<piii>ment from the government at a valua- 
tion tlxed by the administration of mines, whose 
engineers add to the oppressive legal resirfctinns 

of the government the vexatious iuterfi r< m e of 
ha If -educated men. Tbe most Important mineral 
d<'i>osits of Turkey are the coal fields of the llor- 
Ml 1< a inisin, on tlie F.uviiie coa^t of A^ia Minor. 
100 miles from the Bospliurus. They are 4oO 
square miles In extent, estimated to contain 60,- 
(X^O.noo ii Ti-. and are probably niurli larL'er, a>» 
ilic Koosluv vein is from three to eighteeu feet 
thickness, and worked with ease in horbootal 
runs During t!»e (Yimean war tliis reL'ion sup- 
plie<l the allietl fleet. Tests showed the coal bitu- 
miiKNit, to he eqinal to Newcastle, free from. 
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slag, and flrlng npldty. At preeent 88,000 tons 

arc nii<ei1 nnnually, and dclivcn-d at ConstJintino 
plo ill !i;4.<).S p«'r ton. Coii-stautinople, in the six 
yeurs 1H7.'>->M). imported 1,205.935 tons of crKiI 
from En;?l:iiul An oxtrcmely rich deposit of car- 
boniite of coi)i)er at Kcbban Maatk-n. in the Ar- 
ghana district, north of Diarlx-kir, has been 
worked for ccnturiust, and isKtill mined uaUcr gov- 
ernment supervision, supplying interior Turkey 
with the ( opprr nnivorsally ase<l for domestic 
utensiU. Chrome in mined at Dag Ardi, Brusn 
Tilayet, and near Salonia, the average output in 
<'acli |ilacc hi iiiu' IIOOO tons. Enieiy is mine^l 
uetu' 8myrna, maugiiQcsc near Trebizund. argen- 
tiferous lead near Enserouin, Akdar Maaden, in 
Ca'itanuini, and near Knivcri/.c li. AiitiiiKmy is 
shipped in small quantities from Chios. Many 
other mineral deposit^) arc known to exist, some 
of wliirh u i iT' worked in ancient times, but none 
arc now vitili/.cd. — J'ntuitjMjrtati'on. The ruads of 
tbe empire arc in a primitive state, but are in l>et 
ter condition in European tluin in Asiatic Turkey. 
In Hie latter a wheeled vehicle is rarely seen away 
from the coast, and the roads are tracks worn by 
«aravan«. Tbe maU ia carried on horecback by 
relays of horses after a KV'stem which has come 

<Inwii uiu hauiiwl from the rur.-n.i ynihliai of the 

Uoman and Byzantine empire, and the Uzkfreh, 
or official permit to use these relays for private 
travel is analogous tO the lUphnmi issued under 
tlie Uoman empire for the same purpose. During 
the French oocupallon a road wan bulH from Bei- 
rut to Damascus, and a di!iL'< iii c- line is nm on it. 
Telegraph lines, li.U-lb miles in length, coumna 
the larger cities and the cajrital under govenunent 
mnnnpement, l?y sp<-( ial convention, the An<;lo- 
Indian govenunent Iciiscii for its own purixises a 
line connecteii with the land lin<- and cable in the 
Persian gulf. — European Turkey contained, in 
1881, 988 miles of railroad, built by the Oriental 
liailways company, at |>57,600 per mih-, the cap- 
ital of the company being $158,4UU,UiH> nominal, 
the actual money vnlne of the shares as allotteil 
lieing •i') p' Tccnl. I't till ir ;i:ir value. The lines 
built and o|H'U for tralhc since 1875, with Llio ex- 
ception of the Bantaluka and DoberUn, ace as 
follows : 

Coii^tnntinoplo & DelloY«,..........M........M«.... ^1 

Ailn^in'iplc it I>edeaKnteh......w................. f*'* 

8al«iil< :i & Mitr<>viua..........M.................... &*)• 

AUri.iiiopii' & ZatuboU. ...................... ........ It.' 

Buiialukn A DobcrUn... »4 

Varaa Rsttcbak . 1 «) 



ToCal. 



Asiatic Turkey has nules of niilroad. in 

three lines, of which Uie tint and niosi important 
was built by an English company »t a cost of 
$10,065,675. It is (iss;{) Ix'ini: eMi iult d to Sev- 
dikini, U8 milcB. Tliese lines are an foUowtt, the 
last bdng government property : 

Mile*. 

KJ 

.......M...... IW 

m 



I ft Airlin, anil bruncbtn.... 
Hmrrna * CMtsba. and brsnciMS. 
licutari * lamMt, and ' 

Total.... ...... ■ 



Constantinople contains 18^ mflea of tramway* 

(city horse railrf)ads), and tbr v ore to be found in 
Smyrna, Si<iuu, .Jalla and olljer cities. — HUtory 
The Turkish empire arose in weMem Asia Minor, 
and had nearly readied the western limits of it* 
Euroix'an comjuest lK'fi>re it moveil e.u->4ward. 
The ht»t signs of the empire apiieared in tbe ( 
of the invaaions of Genghis Khan and hi« i 
whoae advance seems to have received a check oa 
the plalciu of Asia Minor, after having swept 
away the minor SeljiUL sultanats wluch divided 
between tbcm what is now Asiatic Turkey. It ie 
still doulitful will ther Ertoirul, the fiitherof OCb- 
man, founder of the line, is more than a tribal be- 
ro, and the legends which assign Othman a Cobb- 
menian ancestor in Hy/jmtine stnri'. and trace 
his descent from the tribal progenitor in ciutnil 
Asia, Kara Koum, probably express the historic 
fni t t!i;it a rule of Tartar origin, arisimr in n trilie 
\vlii( li fur at lea.st 200 years had been faiuilinr 
witli the civilization of Asia Minor, i< < k i;s earli- 
est form under Hyznntine influence, in Turki.>li 
history Ertogul is the tribal hero, Olhumn 0'<29d- 
1326) the foimdcr. and Orklian (132(^^)) the or- 
ganizer of the new monarchy. His tentnioor be> 
came the sublime porte, his army was made up of 

a discii)lin(Hi infantry and an enrolled cavalry, DOi 
a feudal militia. Orldum croksed the BoqiluHiia* 
and the Turkish ride was established In Its preseot 

European limits by the battle of Kivssova (1336). 
when the defeat of Bajazcl I. (13»»-1402), on bM 
eastern frontier, midway in Aria Htner, 1^ Taa- 
crlane, wnnlfl have dcstrincd the Turkish empire 
had it been an Asiatic ituwer. In the next three 
reigns, the jjower of tlie empire was further ex- 
tended iiv Eurojx", and crowned by the r<>nque*t 
of Const^mtiuuple (14o3) by Mohununetl II.tl4ol- 
81).— The oriental conquests of Sclim 1. (1512--JU) 
and the assumption of the title of caliph carrit^l 
the empire to its present Asiatic limits, and worked 
a profound change in il.s character. The next of 
the line, Suleiman I. (1520-46), the lawgiver of tbe 
dyna.sty. showed this at every turn. His mosques 
were Arab mosquc-s, his ci«le wus drawu l.\ un 
Aleppan, and tlie reorganization of the empire 
showed like Influences. The Turkish role was 
now !it its widest, extended and stretched from 
northern Hungary to central Persia, from south- 
em Russia to Egypt. Tbe Turkish Infantry re> 
mained the best in K!iro[M" ; but I/'panto (1571) 
showed that its Jleet was weak, and it never re- 
gained full musu-ry of the tea, although it still 
acquiix-d one island after another, Murud IV. 
(1023-40) falling iK-tween weak and brutal sullanft 
(1574-1623), and a drunkard. Iltrahim (1640-48). 
gave Turkey its last eastern conquests, teaching 
Tabreez. The fortunes of the empire were again 
ri irievtd in Euri>|ie by the u])le i»ucc<'.ssion of 
Kcipriii viziers (164IMK)), biU no personal alAiUljr 
could prevent the consequences of a disasler IDcie 
the -sicgi- «»f Vieiuia (HiMJl), and the p« jiee iif Car 
lowitz (1703) detiuitcly cloaed the era of Turkikb 
conquest.— Through the mMdleof the ajghtwntk 
century, Mahmottd L (1780-64) defeitcd tkeed> 
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vancc of Russia by an alfbrnce with France and 
western Europe, as Abdul MfdJJd (1889-01) did 
through the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Catharine II. resumed the Russian advance in 
the liLsl ccniury, and the jx-aee of Kuti huk Kai 
:Nanlji (1774) aud Jassy (1793) cMabliitiied tbe de- 
pendent poattioo of Turkey. Mahmtnid TT. (1806- 
^01 L'ave the empire 11 iirw lrji--f of life liy oi l;;!!! 
izing n standing army, which euublcd the em|>ire 
In reconquer- its A«{otfe fweMstions. parceled 
.•iMi'»n;.r overlords w hn. owned a slij^ht Klle;jria»ce. 
With the e.\ci'pliou of Ibnilum Pui>ha, no oricDtal 
rebd iiaa since been aUe to hold bis own ngainst 
till' sultan. Acninst Europr. the porto remainwl 
lM)\v(Th s,s. The revolt of Greece (1831-9), BerN-ia 
(1815-29). Roumania (18(11). the treaty of Adrian- 
«>ple(lS33), and oilier surresslve treaties, t-nding 
with the treaty of Berlin (1878), have reduced the 
empire to its present limits. 

TAiiCOTT Wnxujca. 

TTLGBt JdhSy ptesidont of the Uniteil States 
1841-5, was bom in Cbarkit City county, Va., 
March 99, 1790. and died at Richmond, Va., Jan. 

17 lsri2. He WHS ;:radualid :it William and Mary 
college in 1800, wa.s admitted to the bar in . 
and MTved in the slate leginlatnre 1811-16 and I 
IM'23-.'), lu the hous«' of repri'senlatives 1M6-'31, as 
governor lb2i»-7, an«l a» United Stales seuator [ 
1887-86. All this time he had belonged to tbe 
extretiie southern state snverei_Tiiy s( h(M>l of jx*!!- ] 
ticiaiis. and had <iiiarreli d wiili .l:u kson when the 
latter ha<l undertaken to suppress nullification (see 
that title) in South Carolina. With the rest of this 
wliool he went into the eonirlonienition of faction}., 
which, alHiut \><V\, took the name of the whig 
party (.sec thai title), and in tbe election of that 
year received 47 votes for vice-president. In 1840 
he was nominated for the vioe-presidenGy by the 



whigs, for a double reason : he was a pronounced 
adherent of Clay, whom Harrison had defeated 
for tbe presidency: and be was also a pronounced 
believer in state M>vereijnit.V. "o that bis nomina- 
tion would gratify the nulliliration wing «)f the 
party. Harrison sudden death left tbe wbifs in 
control of congress, but without the two-thirda 
majority i)i( i-~.iiy to o\< rride the veloc-. of a 
preiiideut who wu^i far more cia<«ely in sympulby 
with the demoemtic party than with that to which 
he notniiKi!Iy beloiiL'ed. The result was an almost 
immediate quarrel l»ctween the new prei<ident aud 
Ills iMirty, which was never healed. Whig 

PaHTV. it. ; l>KMo< lt.\Ttr PaHTY, IV. ; B.KXK 
('ONTHOVKIl.SIKl», IV.; T.\UIHS; I .NDKI'KNDKNT 
TBEABCRT; IXTKItSIAI. Impuovement ; ( F.N- 
«rRF.a ; ("onpou.vi.'s Ot'.\Rr) l Some little effort 
wa.H made at the end of his term of vtliee to give him 
tliedemix-ratie, or an i!)de|ieiidenl, nomination for 
a new term; but it wa» a failure, and be retired from 
|N>litics in 1845, having completed tbe annexation 
of Texa.-^. (S<e Aknexathins, HI.) In 1861 be 
reappeared as president of tbe peace congress at 
Washington. (Sec Conferkkcb, Peacb.) On 

llie outbieak of hosiiliii, s he l.e< ame an ardent 

&ecc6.*>ioni8t, and was a delegate from Virginia in 
the confederate congress until his death. — See 

.\hI>ott's J.i'rrn of fh,' !'ri.iiiJ<! f-i. t?T}; Wise's ,S"*v fi 
IkciuUji of the L'nifn. For the democratic view 

of his administnition, see 2 Benton's Thirtjf Ytar^ 

Virir, 211-«ni ; 11 Ihm'x-r.itie Itt nrir, 502 (at the 
iH'ginnlng of his term); 10 Ikiuix-iittif I{,ri,ir, 211 
(at the en<l). For the whig view, M e IJotts' //m- 
torn of the ReMUon. 75; 1 Whig li.ru >r, 3:34; 2 
Colton's lAfe and Time* of Clay, ."yV); ("lay s 
Mte Corre»iwndenee, 45V4.S0. The most exact 
accoimi is in 2 Von Hoist's UmUd StaiM, 406. 
Tyler's messages am la 8 8tat etman*9 jUmtco^ 
1887. Albxahdes JoHHnoar. 
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UNION, The (vx C. S. Histort). the title by 
which the national life of the I'niKHl States 
of America is rommonlv expressed. The title 
necessarily implies that whieh is the unanimous 
choice of the .\meritaii people, a federal sy-tem 
of states. It would not ueceasarily exclude the 
idea of seccmion, since a union may be citlier vol- 
untary or involuntary; but it is notorious matter 
of history that tbe American Union was not vol- 
untarr, that it was compelled by tbe same pressure 
tif common Inlen-ls whii li still .md more srrouLrly 
holds it together, aud thai it therefore dvics ex- 
clude the Idea of scciwsinn. (See Nation, State 
Sivt.Uf.tr.NTV ) — ^Tlie " Uoiuan peace." which 
wa-i enforteil by the gri-at republic and empire 
of ancient times around the Medllemmean. did 
not exclude exn< tions by procon«uls. to which an 
open war would Hometim«-s liave been preferable. 
'fba I\u Amtrkanat which tho Union cnforous 



upon tbe great and growing states of c-entral 
North America, has no such draw backs, and has 
Iwen one great secret of tbe national prosperity. 
The great state of New Yorit, stronger already in 
population than Sweden, Portugal, the Dominion 
of Canada, or any South American state, except 
Brazil, is surrounded by smaller states, Vermont, 
Connecticut. New .lersey, Delaware. But these 
last iMve no anxieties : no standing armies breed 
taxes and hinder labor; no wars or rumors of wars 
inlernipl traile; there is not only profound jieme. 
hut profound security, for liic J\ix Annerieana of 
the Union hmods over all. It a e ems probable 
that the stendy douMin.: of poptdation of the 
rnit<'tl States will, w ithin the next ceulury, force 
upon the states of Europe some similar or sepa- 
rately developi <l union for the «amc ]>urpose. Tlie 
fri-v trade whitrli is one of the beiieliln of iljc 
American Union, would then liav« a Iniynr juria* 
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dietloo. Ferliaps ihe poefs drerai of " the parlta- 

mcnt of man, the ftdL-ralioii of the world," is not 
an impoHsibility; and Uiat with it will come the 
era of univenal peace and unlvenal free trade; 

Albxabdbb Jomranm. 

UNION PAItTT. (See RBPimucAir Pabty.) 

TNITEI) STATES NOTES. A brief skclch 
in rcfercm-t- to tbehilU of credit or treasur}' notes, 
issued by tbe govcnimenl, by the colonies, and uf 
the circulating notM fmucKl by thelnnks previous 

lo the adoption of tlio constiiulion, is i^ivcn in IIk- 
article on " Banking' in ili<- United States," in the 
first Tcditme of (his c > > l< >| in^dfa. The comtnfttpo 
appointed by tbe federal convention held in Pliil 
adelphia on May 14, 1787, reported, on Aug. G, a 
draft of the constitution, which contained, in 
nr'.icle thirteen, u clau^e jrivinir (|ua1itii (i .niihority 
to the stated to is^ue paper nifiiiey, as follows: 
** No state without the conwnt of llic le;;islaturo 
of tile Cnited St.itc-i nIi;i11 emit Inl]"^ <if credit, or 
make anything l>iit s[i4 < ir a lender in payment of 
debt.** This chiusc, alti r discussion, was tinally 
so amended as lo read tw followH: " XoHtate kIiuII 
coin money: emit bills of credit, make anything 
but gold and silver coin n tender in payment of 
debts."— 'The eighth clause of the first section of 
the wventh artfcle of the constitution as presented 
for the CKiisiiK ralion of the < i mvi utiun, jirovided 
that "the legi»>i»turu of the L'uilcU iskutes shall 
have power to Ixirrow money, and emit IrfUs on 
the credit of the United States ' Tid^ < tauM'. as 
emixidied in the eighth section of ilie iirst article 
of the ooBStitution as finally adopted, reads. " The 
t (in;;r( ss shall have power to l)orro\v money on 
the rredil of the United States." The debate* 
on Ihe (jiiestion of striking out the words "nnd 
emit hills," is given in full for the reason that the 
i»ul»j<et of making bills of credit i!*«ued by the 
government a legal tender, ia here for iIk- fir^t 
lirae dittciissed, and was not subsequently at any 
time, nn far am T nm aware, discu^ned at any length 
by conen-s. though it was twii-e pretientcti for 
their consideration, until the legal-tender acts of 
1889 were broupht before congn-ss for its con- 
.si<l«-rati<>ii. "Mr. (Jouvi rneiir Morris jnnvcd to 
i>triku out, 'aud emit biUs uu the credit uf the 
United Stales.* If the United States had credit, 
such bills would lie uuneci -arv ; if lin y hu'l not, 
unjn.st and u-i less. >Ir. IJiii h r • wimIs the mo- 
tion. Mr. Madison: Will it not la; siiincient to 
prohibit till- niiikini; them a temh r? This will 
move the temptation to emit them with unjust 
views. And promise try note, in t hat sluipe, may 
in some emergi-ncies i .e 1m s| . Mr. 0(»uvcmetir Jtor- 
ris: Striking out the wurds will leave room still 
for notes of a responMli]'' niini-l< r. whic h will do 
all the good wiihout tli>- mis4'hief. The moneyed 
interest will c ji]. r iin- j.ian of government, if 
]>aper enussioii> I..' n<ii |iir,liit)i?iil Mr. fJorh.itn 
was for Mrikiug out without inserting any prohi 
bilion. If tlie wnnlH ktand, they may sugi^cdt 
• MsdlBoo pnpcn. vol. iU.. p. UM. 



and lead to the HMUure. Mr. Haaon had doobis 

on the subject. Congress, he thought, would not 
have the power, unless it were exprutsed. Tbougli 
he Itad a mortal hatred to paper moiMy, yet be 
could not forewe all emergencies, he was unwill- 
ing to tie the hands of the legislature. He ol»- 
served that the late war could not have been car- 
rie<l on. had such a prohibition existeil. Mr Gor- 
ham : The jjower. as far as it will Ik; ucces«iry t>r 
safe, is involved in that of borrowing. Mr. Mer- 
cer was a friend to paper money, though in tlir 
present stale aud temper of America, he sbouid 
neither proi>osc nor approve of such a measun-. 
lie was coQiiequeutly op|io«ed to a prohibiiit>Q of 
it altogether. It will stamp f'Uspicionon tbe fcor- 
(Tanii ni, 1. drny it a disc retion on this pciint. 
It was impolitic, also, to excite the opposition of 
all those who were friends to paper money. The 
jKojile of pro]>erty woid<l be sure to be nn the 
side of the plan, and it was ini|H>litic to punhase 
their further attachment with the loss of the op- 
po-ite ( l.i-s of citi/.ens. !Mr Ellsworth thouglii 
this u favorable moment to shut ami b.ir the diM>r 
against ]ia|X'r money. The miscliiefs of the vari* 
OU8 experiments which had been intide were now 
fr(»>h in the public mind, and hail excited the 
disgust rf all the respe« lablc part of AmericH. 
By wiililiolduig the jx>wer from tbe o«w govern- 
ment, more friemb of Infloence would be gained 
to it than by almost anything else. I'aiwr nion« v 
can in no cose be ueci-ssary. Give the govemmi-ut 
credit, and other resources will offer. The power 
may do harm, never good. Mr Raiulolph, n •! 
withstanding his antipathy to {>apcr money. couUi 
not agree to alrike out tho woitls. ss he could not 
foresee nil the occasions tli.at nii'.'hf Hri--e Mr. 
Wilson: It will have a most .sulutury intlueuec ou 
the cmlit of tho United States lo remove tho 
iMvwibility of paper momy. Tliis exp^lient c.'^n 
never succeed while il.s mischiefs arerememln rMi. 
And as longa« It can be resorted m, || will Ih< .i 
bar lo other resources. Mr. fiutler remarked 
that paper was a legal tender in no country in 
Kuro|K'. He was urgent for disarming the gov- 
ernment of such a |)ower. Mr. Mason was Mill 
averse to lying Ihe hands of the legislature alto> 
iTi lh> r. If there was no exanijde in Europe. «* 
just remarked, it might lie observed, on Uie other 
side, that there was none in which the government 
was restrained on this head. Mr. I{ra<1 tliouL'ht 
the words, if not struck out, would be as ahinning 
as the mark of the beast in Revelation. Mr. 
I^anirdon had rather reject the whole plan than 
n tain the three words, * ami emit bills." Oj^ 
the m-iiii>n for striking out. New Hainp^bire, 
Mas.sacliusetfs, Connecticut, Pennsylvania. IVla- 
ware. Viririnia, North Carolina. South C arolina. 
Getirgia, <i//<— 9; New Jersey, Maryland, no — ^S. 
The clause for liorrowing money was tfrecd to. 
Dftn. eon. Adjonmed.'* — Nine states voted to 
strike (nit, and two stales to retain. VirginiA 
voted ill the afiirmative, aud in explanation of Ida 
vote, 3Ir. Madison appended tbe foUowing noia-. 
" This vote in the afllrmmtive by Vli|inle was oe> 
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casiouedby ibe actiuieficcnce of Mr. MudiM^tn. wbo 
bectimf hiitiHtlcci UuU «lrlklng out the wonU would 
not dbiablf the fiovornmont from tbe use of public 
uotfBaM fjir as ihry could Ik; Hufe and pnnK-r: uud 
would only cut off tbe pretext for a pn/f r cumn- 
^, and iwrlicularly for luakiog Uw Ititder 
4^ther for public or priviitc debts. The consti- 
tution was ndopic^I on JN-pi. IT, 1787, and throe 
years thereafter, llamilion. in hit report of Dec. 
18. 17B0. on • nattonal bnnk. said: "Tbeemlttinf 
of ji;i|ii r iMDiK V l»y the autlmrity nf itdvi riimnit 
U wi.HC'ly prohibited to tlio individual tttalcs by llie 
Dational constitution; and the iphit of that prohi- 
bition might not to Ik? disresranlcil by flu- L'nvcm- 
mentof the United States. Though i)iktKT emLv 
siona, under a general authority, might lutve sonic 
jii|varitii'_'<'*i not «i>pli«'!ibl<', niid 1m- fn t- fnitn ^oln^• 
diMulvaiiiji<_'' ?< wliicli an- a|>i>liaible, to tbe like 
emiHsionH by the siiitc<<scp!irHti-ly, yelthcyareof a 
nature 8o liablu to Hlitisi-— uuil, it mny even be af- 
flrmed. so certain of bt-in*; itbuHcd — that the wi0> 
dom of tbe ^'overnnuiii will be shown In never 
tniKting itbelf with the use of so seducing and dan* 
jcemus an expedient." — Altboufch notes of differ- 
ent fi>riii'' i i<.sued iiuli-.( (|iii'ni ly by tbe govern- 
meut Hi various dales, some of which were receiva- 
ble for all dues payable to the gon-mirtent, no dr- 
culHlIn^ iioti-i \vi re i--ui i|, wliii b by tin- tt rniN of 
law were umde u full lef;ul tundcr until the iui.>t4i^- i 
of the act of Feb. 8S. 1888. which was nearly seven- 
ty-Hv»' ymi'^ aftiT tlic adoption of tli<- foiiviiiniion. 

— 8onie of the treii>ury noteJ*. issued since tlu 
adoption of the constitution, aisd prevloufl to the 
pHMtage of the leipiI-tendiT art, w< rc n-ccivable for 
all dues to tlie guverunu-nl. ami othi rs noi : Koinr 
were payable at a fixed date. iHttb n itb and with- 
out inten*st : some were fuiuiable at any time 
atter the date of their {K.<tue. other* at n Ii\<-<1 <luie 
in United Slates bondn. — Duriuv' Ibe late civil 
War, treasury notes were also i^^ued of all these 
dllTerrat fomia. and abm notes payableon demand, 
nceivable for all diii'^ l > tbe poveninuiit, uud 
Otiiert payable on demand, not re<-eivabie for 
duties on imports, or pa^nble by tht.' ifovernment 
for inteittSt upon tiie imblir dt bt. but in cvi ry 
Other respect a full legal tender to and by the gov 
emment. and Itetween the people tn all payments. 

— N'o noit s wiTc isstied from 17>W to IMl'j.aperiod 
of twenty three years. Such notes were issiied in i 
the yearn 1SI2. IHIS. 1814 and 1816. and at vwrious 
tlittc- from lf>87 to 1H J7. They were airain i*»iu<>fl ' 
in 1N.»7. anti Mili t .juently. in tbe years INJO, , 
I8G1 and ther- afler. The |>eri(Ml8 for the i«t»,ue of • 
Cbew.*noli-» may Iw Hummariz4-d &s follown : tirst. 
Ibe war of 1812; w-cond. the flnancial panic of 
1K17. tbird. tbe Mcxif.in war; fourib, the tinan- 
ciai criios of lbo7; and Dfih, the war of Ibe rebell- 
ion. It will thus be seen that there hare been 
flve emerj;eucies in wbi< b conirri >H. witboin utiy ; 
•pedal comtilutional authority, Um seen lit to au- 1 
thorize such insue*. The orif^aal debt bad. at the 
bepinninc of U rn reduced from vv< riiy the ' 
millioiu to furty hve millions. — Thkaklky xotkb i 
«v TBB Wab w ina. In 1810 it waa found im- 1 

18D TOUttL-^ei 



possible to met^ all of Uie annual reduction of the 
debt icquiied by law from the mnliiuK fund, and 
a temporary loan wn.H authorized to make up the 
deliciency, which amountcii to $2.7.'in,00(). This 
loan was paid the ne.xt year. In 1811. however, 
recourse was had to a loan, and the one authorized 
by congress for that year was taken so slowly, 
tlmt, in May, the Hccretary for the first lime re< - 
onunended the issue of treasiuy notes upon the 
following principle, viz.: "1. Not to exceed, in 
the wbole, the amount wliidi may iiliimatelj' not 
lie subHcribed to the loan : that is to bay, that 
the amount recHved on aooonnt of tbe lomi, and 
that of tlic IriiiMirj' not<s. >b:ill not. toirftber. 
exceetl eleven millions ; which liniiln. therefore, 
the greatest possible amount of treasury notes to 
b-vs tlian :)14.900.(M)0. 2. To bear an interest of 
rij jK-r cent, a year, equal to 1^ jn-r r-ent. per 
day on a hundred ddhir note. B. T > iK^<>onic 
payable by the tn^aonry on<! year after tbe date 
of their n •^jH-clive itv'iiieH. 4. To Ik*, in tbe mean- 
whih . M l l ivable in paymi lit of all duties, in.\es. 
or il< Ills due to the L'nited Slates." Uc did 
not propose that the notce »hould he fundable In 
iIk- loan wbit b they w ere intended to n -i nforce. 
This recommeodation of Secretary Gallatin was 
made in hfai letter of May 14. 1819, to Mr. Langdon 
Cbeves, rliaii nian of tlir ( unimittee of way* and 
means of Ihe Iioum-, and, in conformity therewith, 
a Mil waa reported by that committee on Jnne 19. 
isi'i. — War was (bx-larerl a<rain««t (Inat Rritain 
.June lb. 1812. The failure of die btan was due 
to tbe fad that the money ha<l to be borroweil 
fn«n tlie very eliuwes who bad be«n op|M»sed to 
the war : therefore, when tbe bill for authorizing 
trea-sury notes was put u(M>ri its |HU4sageon June 
10, it met with much opposition. — It was nrjruwl. 
tlmt the notes under tbe bill were not iH|unl in 
value to pold ami silver, and would not be nH «"ived 
by Ihe banks or the people, who were prejudiced 
against such government pai>er ; that if twiued 
Ibev c-ould not lie redeem«Ml, and would tiepre- 
cuile ; that tlie measure would be subversive of 
public and private credit ; that it was a confca- 

sioii i.f impiiin (1 < rf <Iii; tb.il to allow tbe uofvs to 
be de|K»tiiteil in banks and to accept bunk pa|ter 
in exchange was to deprecbte the gov^menf'B 
pMjM r ; tbal if i^'^tn-d. additional ^llotlld Ins 

impu!<-d and tiet aimrl for the redemption of Iho 
notes, as in the Okut of tlie EagHxh exchequer 
notes; tliat tbe projxvMiI notes were tbe same an 
tbe old continental money, uud would depreciate 
in the saine w^y. Oi lii is opposed tbe bill limply 
U-cause they oppose<l the war or any prepara- 
li<m for it. In case war proved unavoidable the 
necessary funda abould Ik- raised by taxes aiid 
loans. The shortnewt uf ilie time for which the 
notes were to be Issued, was anodier objection. 
Tli< ]■ iblie revenues would not meet the enpare- 
mcut, and engagementH ahttukl not be entered into 
wftbottt a certainty of fuUUIment Taxes were 
n«"c«"s»!iry It wns a pultry expediint n( \erstii;- 
gested by llanulion or W uici>u, and not even the 
^[MMtanaouBprDduclionof Gallatin; that the Ant 
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•aggestion of Uie latter was to authorize a loan on 
•uch terms as would have Insured its success. It 

Wa« :» lniiiiilialin<: spectacle tO exhibit the govern 
nent failiug iu Dcgotiatlqg its first war loan. — 
On the other hand, the supporters of the bill 
niaiiitiiiiRfl Umt (he nntr^ would be reccivctl by the 
banks in the same muuiier as any good individual 
paper- was received. The hanks wotild give the 
povcmrncnt rrcflit for thoin. and in rrturn the 
government could draw gold and silver from the 
banks. The notes would he oven mure valuable 
to the hUter than spocio. as they rould be kept its 
an inlcresl-lM'aring reserve. They would have 
currency, being receivable hi duties, taxed, and 
dctita due tbc government, and, as interest accu- 
mulated, they would increase in value. In reply 
to the sugiri stions ilmt money should Iks raised by 
taxes, it waa staled^ that when, previous!}', meas- 
sures of that kind had been proimscd, the opixisi- 
tion had refused to consent. The i--u<' <if treas- 
ury notes, l)eariog iDlcrcst at 6{ per cent, only, 
did not indicate bad. but rather good, credit. In- 
diviilnnls ]n L'ood credit cmild not liorrow at le>s 
tlum 0 IKT cent. There was no depreciation of 
government paper in exchanging the notes for 
bank paper, as the latter was ready Tnonev. while 
the former were payable one year afier date. It 
was denied that tlie people had or woidd have any 
prejudice atrainst treasury notes. Tliey were not 
prejudicKl au'ain>t bunk notes, and llie pmposwl 
Milter 1;< nnng interest btd many advantages over 
bank ))a|XT. The proposed notes would bo in no 
way inferior to c.xche«pier bills : in fact, it was 
only want of credit thai cuniiM-lled the English 
government to set aside certain revenues to meet 
the latter. The treasury notes would have two 
adv!inta'/«'S ovcre.xclirrjin rbills ; onr, the superior 
credit of the United States ; and the other, that 
they wen receivable for taxes and public dues. 
They were also superior to public stof k^. in that, 
while bearing iutereitt, they also can Kcrve us cur- 
rency, the same as gold and silver, thus enhancing 
the medium of cireulalion. There was no re- 
semblance between them and continental money. 
When the latter wjw issued, the government was 
dependent on the pleilges of the severtd states for 
its revenues, but now its credit wtts aliove suspi- 
cion, its power to nii-c n vciaie ( umplele, and its 
ability to pay its debts undoubted. War was un- 
avoidable. Both loans and taxes would have to 
Ik- r*-M)rted to. The propoM'd notes wen? nothing 
but a loan with extraordinary advantages, uU(iug, 
however, but little from the circulating medium 
of tlie eountrv. In many transactions they would 
have all tlie effect uf money. While not s(H;ured 
by any apecliic fund set apart for their redemption, 
theeiitin- dntiev; and ta\<-sof the yCBT are Indi- 
rectly pledged for this purpose, since they are re- 
ceivable in payment auch duties and taxes. 
Thr nvfuucs of the year were estimated at eludit 
million^, and the proposed issue of notes wa^ live 
millions only. The faith of the govenmient was 
pledged for their redemption. That faith had never 
been viohitcd. Tlie resources of the government 



were ample beyond those of any other nation. Its 
sources of revenue were unimproved land, a pnv 

duciive au'ricidlure, an extensive conmuree. aii 
enterprising people, and an tmlimited right of 
taxation. The anticipated abuse of a privflefEV 

was no nrirniiii'nt UL'^nin-t it-s lepilimatc use. — The 
bill pas&ed the house June 17, lbl2, yeas 43. nays 
41. It passed theaenate June 96, and beouDe a 
law June 30. If 12. By it the i)re-id. i,t wa* an 
thorized to issue treasury notes to un amount not 
e.xceedbig |l).0(X).000. The notes were redeem- 
able, at such places as were cxpres-ti-d on them, 
within one ycar<»f the date of their issue. Tht y 
bore interest at the rate of 5| percent per annum 
from the day of issue, being one and one half 
cents a day on a hundred dollar note, payable at 
the place where the principal wa.s |Kiyable. Tln-y 
were signed by persons designatod by the presi- 
dent, and the compensation of these persona was 
fixt d at one dollar and twenty-five cents each for 
one hundred notes signed. They were counter- 
signed l)y the commiasionen of loans for the state 
in wlii( h the notes were res|>eciivi ly ni rule joy- 
able. With the approval of the president, the 
secretary of the treasury was authorized to bor> 
row money upon the ,«< euriiy of flu- n"t( v, and to 
{lay them to such banks us would give the gov- 
emnwnt credit for them at par. 'WbM the notes 
were paid to collecl»)rs of reventte and ree< ivf-rs 
of public money, the intercut ceased on the liuy 
of p.'iyment. The commhsdoiien of the sinking 
fund were authorized to cause the principal and 
interest to be paid when duo. and to puirhaae 
them at not more than par, in the same w.ay as 
they purchase< I other public securities, with a view 
of reducing the debt. They were made payable 
to ordi T, transferable by dt lin ry an<l a.-'^iirnnu nt 
on indorsement by perilous to whose order they 
were made payable. — The notes were made every* 
where rer rivable for duties, ta.xes, and in f».iy- 
ment of public loud, at their par vidue with ac- 
crued interest on the day paid in. Pemdties wcfe 
im]«»ied for counterfeiting them, ami an nj'pnv 
priation made for the e\p<nso of printing and 
preiwrini: (In- noic-. --Tlu re was nothing in the 
law regulating the denominations in which they 
shouhl Im! issued, but. as a nmtter of fact, none 
were issued of a denomination of less than one 
hundred dollars. — The largest amount authorized 
under this act, outstanding at any one time, waa 
five millk^ns. Tlie notes authorize*! wen.> all is- 
sued before the end of the year 1818, and wen? 
all redeemed during the year 1814. Theseciv- 

lary (-liinatfd that tln re w..nl.l be a deficit of 
nineteen millions for tlie year IMS. Cougma 
authorized sixteen millinns of this amount to be 
oblaln«fi by li>an^. witlmut the usual provision th'it 
the bonds should be sold at {mr, or specifying the 
rate of interest. The hian was placed with greai 
difticulty. tli'" sixteen nnllions authr>r!ri'<! W-ing 
ol»tain«d from liu- avails <if $lS.l()9.;i7T Ui of 
st«M'k, l»earing interest at 6 percent. To -^upply 
the remainder, a bill was inlnnluced into the hou«« 
on Jan. 27, 1818, to authorize a new iasueof lxea»- 
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ury notes. The bill was similar in ite provisioiM j 
to the act of 1619: the argumento for asd agatoM 

thv mwwurc, wcrr. in the main, the same an Uu^^e 
in IH\2. The uppositiuo cumplaiued thut much 
fiivnritism had btTn shown in the dealings of the 
buuks. It wiu allegiil that among tlio hanks 
jrraniing credit, in return for tlie tn-asur}' notes 
■dci>o»>itcd, aa authorizitl by the hiw of 1812, were 
those acting as dcpociitarics of public moneys de- 
rived from the deposits of collectors and public 
agents; that this very money so (It'imsiftd l»y the 
govemmeni agents was again loauvtl to the gov- 
ernment on tiie credit of treasury note*. On the 
other hnnil, it was iiriri il that the iim' of lianks as 
<lepo8itaric8 wa8 uuuvuiduble, and that, in any 
event, banka would receive incidenta] benefit 
fmm keeping govcrnincnl (!c|vi^its, EVCB if n 
stock loan was 6ub>titut(<l for tn uMiry notes the 
money realized therefrom would bo deposited 
with tliesaiiie hunks until ri '|nin<l by the ^roveni- 
ment. The bill pa^-i il tin- Imhim' by a vote of 79 
to41,aBd tlieseiiaii' iiyavi>tenf 1 7 to 9. and be- 
came a law on Feb. 2'», 1813. — The potest 
amount of noten authorized by thid art, oul«tand- 
inij at any one tinx-, was five millions : th -y were 
jdi redeemable by the first quarter of the calendar 
rear of 1815, but at the cln«e of tliat quarter oniy 
^tl. ls:{.0<H) liiitl iHt ii rub . UK il, and ail of the re- 
mainder was not tinally paid until the year 
although the greatest portion was called hi by 
1X17. Tin y \vi re i'^suetl in denominations of not 
ie>« than $1UU. An act similar in all respects to 
that of Feb. 85. 1818. passed the house by vote of 
88 to 4>*. funl the senate v\ ithotit d< l>atc. •>ti >Ian li 
1, and \vii.s approvid .Mareh 4, IWM. It author 
ized the issue of Ave millions of treasury noti-s. 
and of an a<i<iitional five millions, whieli, if is- 
sued, was to be eonsiileri'd !i.s part of u stork loan 
for the year, whii h wa."* subs«.-<iuently to Ik? au- 
thorized. This loan for twenty-five million.<( was 
authorized on March 24 of the same year, and 
could only be plae«Hl at a large discount. .Vn ad 
dttional live millions was therefore issued in place 
of an eqtial amount of stoclt. making In all ten 
millions of III ivury notes js-m d umb r this act. 
These notin were for the Ursl time IsMuetl tu de- 
nominations of 1cm than |100. notes of the denom- 
ination of twenty dollars beiuir plat nl in circula 
tlon. The whole ten miiliouH were ivtued pre- 
Tiotts to Juno 80. 1615. The policy of rongn-^ 
aeemed to 1h- to keep the authori/i d i^^iieof treas. 
Ury notes en( h year below the umoiuit of the reve- 
ntieof the year, or, if more was authorized, they 
were to be in lieu of, and to re<nforre, s((K k loans. 
—On Dec 36, lNl4,aua< t wjwpasxwlwhichauthor- 
izeil 'he i-ue of |;7..VM),(km) of tnavury n<)te» in 
place of portionH of Ihc loanH of March 24 and 
Kov. ISnot aln>udy placed, and three milUonM more 
for the ex|Mii^-s of the war th parttnent These 
notes bore the same rate of intcrvHi and were for 
the same tfane as thow of the act of June 80, 1812. 
and under this net, :!].s nf notes were is 
sued, a portion of which was in the deuomina- 
xhrns of twenties and fifties. — On Aug. 81, 1814, 



i specie {mynieutn were suBpendvd except in New 
England. The aocounta of the treasury depart- 
ment show that there were oui'-tandinir on S<'pt. 
80, 1814. ^10.t>ll».8(MJ of treasury notes. 31 r. 
Crawford was succee<le<l in October by Secretary 
Dallas, nnd the latter, in hia report to the commit- 
tee of ways and means on Oct. 17, 1814, says: 
"The condition of the circulating mciliuni pre- 
sents another cojrfoua aourcc of misehief and em- 
barrassment. The stock of specie was diminished 
by exi>ortation, and \\ouId remain so withdrawn 
from use. The multiplication of banlis bad in- 
creased the (>a|H'r currency so that It was diflkuH 
to eal< ulatc its amount, and still more diftlcult to 
aM:ertain its value. Bank currency was of no 
benefit since the suspension of specie paymenta. 
and there \ irni:illy r-xiste<l no cireulatin;; inedinm 
couunoa to all the citizeuii of the I'nitetl Stiites. 
The money tranKnctions of private individuals 
wen- at a stand, and the fisc.d oblij,nitions of the 
goverumenl lul«oretl with extreme imonvenience. 
Under faTorabie circumstances, the limited is.sue 
of treasury notes would prol>ubly affortl n-lief. but 
they were an expensive sulwtitution for coin or 
bank notes, " He concluded by rwommeiidinfj the 
establishment of a national bank. Thi-< st.-iien\ent 
was called out by a report made by Mr. Kpivs, 

chairman of the committee of \va\- and nu aivs 

of the bouse, on Oct. 10, 1C$74. in which, in order 
to secure the circulation of treasury notes, It waa 

ri coninteiided that notes of small denominations 
should be issued, to bo funded into 8 {x-r cent, 
stock, payable to bearer, and transferred by dellT- 

ery, receival'li in ill paynietii-^ of public lands 
and taxe^. The inl( rnul revenue taxes were to be 
pledged for imyment of interest, and they were 
to be exchanceable for stork at 8 per cent., or re- 
ihrmahlu in hjHcie after six months' notice from 
the govemment. On Nov. 24. 1^14. in a report 
to the committee to which a hill for CMlablLnhing 
a natioiuti bank had been referr«tl, Mr. Dallas 
mention^, as one of the means at the ilisposjd of 
the treasury, the issue of ircasur)' notes, "which 
none but necenitous creditors, contractors In dis- 
tressor ^i^ovenmient nufenis actin;: ofTU ially were 
willing to accept." He also statesi that the act of 
Not. 15, 1814. authorising treasury notes to be 
taken in payment for subscriptions to loans, was 
pasM.-d too late; that the uiteresi on the public 
debt had not been punctually paid, and that a 
larirc amount of treasury notes had already been 
diiihouoreil. In u sub-H(iueiit i onununicalion of 
Dec 14, 1814, he said that the non jtayment of 
treasurj* notes, nnd the risk of not paying the In- 
terest on the funded debt, were chiefly owing to 
the suH[>en.<«ion of ttiKKrie jMiyments by the banks, 
and the consequNit impnicthsabillty of transfer* 
ring public funds from the place where they were 

de|M»>ileil to the plaee where they were ne. ded. 
The difilculiy referred to in meeting the iulvrcH 
u|Min the ]iublic debt waa In Boston. A itate 
Imnk had large govemment d< i> --irv and a draft 
was sent to meet the interest, upon Oct. 1, 1814. 
The itate bank declined payhig In oohi or bank 
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notes, and tlio credtton refused to receive the 
treasurj- notes that were offered instead. After the 
Buspension, the government was depriveti of the 
U80 of specie, and a« the bunks in each slate refused 
credit and drcntailnn to the notes of banks tn oth- 
er stjitis, no tnitisfi-r of funds could be made to 
places where they were wiiutcd to meet treasury 
notes: consofjuently the credit of thcfle notes was 
li'^ciicd, ami < ri i:it('rs ri'rii^cd to aeccpl Ihcin in 
pu^ meut. On Nov. 12, 1814, Mr. Hull, of 'Georgia, 
introduced In the bonse a series of live resolu- 
ti' ins to ri'Vivc the on-dit of treasury noffs. TIh' 
second reM)iu(i()ii ]>ri>\i(h(l that the ii<>le.H Kiirtulii 
tie A legal tender between ciii/ins. and l)ctwcen 
citizens and fon-iirnrrs. for all <i< hts then due or 
afterward to become due, which the house refused 



to consider 1»y a rote of 05 to 42 — more than two- 
thirds. These resolutions were evidf-ntly inlro- 
duce<l as niejwires in opposition ti> the proposi- 
tion for a national bank, and the other four reeo- 
Itttions wfre subseqnently laid npon the table hf 
a lar-o majority. — On .Ian. 30. 181."i, a bill author- 
izing the issue of treasury notes was introduced 
in the honse, and referred to a committee of the 

wlinlc. TIk' hill p rs-.( (l lilt- hnU'-r Fi h. 11, and 
tlie senate Feb. 21, and was approved Feb. 24. 
1819; It was the last of a series of live acts, oom- 
nu in 'ii'j- with that of June 30, 1S12, the first four 
of wliii h had authorized the i>svie of trca.«iury 
notes bearing' interest at the rale of 5} per rent. 
The foilowiii'j is \\u'. form of the lai^ mMei la- 
sued uiider UiLs act : 
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Sndumid od ifae back: " Piv ibe bearer, Jo«. DdstteM.*' 



TMb act authorized the Issue and reissne of treas- 

tiry notes to an amount not t-xcer diiur twenly livc 
millions upon priiieiples es>enlially dillcrent from 
t!u)<<' ^'ov<!rninsj prior issues. These notes mi.^ht 
be of !iny (lenominaiinn : if of a denomination 
k'l^s lliiui flOO, they were doi^^naled as "small 



trearary notes,** were payable t» bearer, and borv 

no intere-^t; if of a denomination nf flOO or ufw 
ward, they were payable to onler, trnn-ferable by 
indorsement, and bore interest at the s-ame rate as 
those of ^100 and upward prcviou-^ly nuihori/od. 
The ".small trea^urv notes" were of this form : 
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These notes were not chargrablc upon tbc sink- 
ing fund. «8 in the aue of the first three acts of 
the aeriee, nor were they luiyable out of any 
money in (be treasury not otht-rwiM- appropriated, 
M in the prerioua act of Dec 26, 1814, but rested 
entirely upon the provision mmkiniir thnn fund- 
jiMf into stock. Tln' principnl nml iiili n >l wt ii 
not {layable at any specitied lime, but tbc Qote« 
were evetTWhere reeefvaMe in ali payments to the 
United Statt's. Tlu' act n-ducid tlic pny of ihnso 
signing the notes to fievcnty-(ivc cints for each 
one hundred note*, and tlso provided that treas- 
ury notes of previous isviie should Iw fiin<!!itile 
into 6 per cent. st<K'k. The ltol<l( is of the xinull 
treimny notes could exclinn^'! them nt pleasure, 
in siim.H of not ]<•>>; ilmn for t iTtiticates of 

funded stock bearin;? iiilm at 7 ikt ctut. The 
treaty of pence wa-s Riirned on Dec. 14. 1814, 
but the news reached Wa^Jiiniiion a few days 
only before tlie posfiago of the bill, which, nl- 
thoiifrb a war measure, was carried ihrouirh, inas- 
much as It was considered necewary to the regu- 
lation of the disordered finances of the country. 
Tl(e whole anioiiiit of trci-'iiry note^. ahsoluf e and 
continpL-nt.wliich wa.s authorized by these five acts, 
was $00,600,000, of which amount #86,680.794 
n':is i^sweri. The foiiii\vin<: tablo cxhiUli the 
aracuiit i-sued unilcr each act : 

fii lfrart ..f .Ini,.' K). IHIS I ftjIiVinnft ' 

I'liil.-r 1. t of Vi h Z'k ISIS r.,i>" '«! 

I'liil. r ne t «if Man li 4. IM I lO.HD.UW ^ 

rn<l«Tiirl of SO. IKil H,ai8,400 

VnAfT set of Krb. H, 1SI5-$100 ootfM..t4.90U.«)0 
I'nder art of FMi. M, 1SIS--bbibII tnar- 
anr notes a,8!H.9M 

9mj»* 



Total 



— Although th<' treasury notes of 1815 of small 
denominations originally issued, amoimted to only 
|S,8M,MM, the hiw made them fundable into 7 
per < < ;it -to( k, pnyablc after Dec. 31; and iis the 
notes were reistiuablr, they were, under various 
exigencies, agahi and agidn paid out, until the 
whole atnouni of the 7 per cent. ^:to< k, ivmieu 
for the purt)ose of funding them, uuiounted to 
$8,070,886. On account of the high rate of inter- 
est of tliese IxTid^. the small tn.i-nry noie«» were 
In demand, ami a >inaU anioiint wa.s M.ld ;it a pre- 
mium of 4 i>er c ent., and |il,865,000 at a premium 
of |i;K.107.04. oralH>iit 2* per cent. The seere 
tary. in bin anninil report for 1H15. sjiys: "The 
treasury notcn, which wen- issued under act 
pasMxl previous to Feb. 24. 1815, wen;, fur tiie 
most part, of a denomination too high to serve as 
• CUrnnt medium of e.\ehaii:.'e; and It was so4)ti 
ascertained that the Muall treasury notes, fundable 
at an Interest of 7 per cent., though of a con- 
vi ni< nt <!i iii«tnin;itii>ii fnr { otninon use, would Im- 
converted into Mock almost as t>onn as Ibey were 
Imofd. " * The notes of $1(10 and upwaid. though 

funiiahle into fi |mt < ent, iHtnda, Were deiireeijiied 
from b to 10 |H'r cent, below hank ni>tes, which 
liore DO Intcmt. but were redeemable in Rpccie. — 
• aspertof tbatkcRtsiyar thoTtssaanr. ISI^p.M. 



In recai)itulatkm. It may be stated that 
ury notes of the period of the war of 1819 were 
issued under five acts of congress, as stated in the 
table. The notes of the first three acts were made 
diargeable to the staking fund — those of the last 
two. not: those of the first two acts were In do* 
II' mill it ions of noi K -s than $100; thos*' of the 
next two were not less than $30; and those of the 
last act were in denominations of 8, 5, 10, SO, 80. 

dollars an<l upward. Tho-e of the firvt three 
sicls were nut originally funditble into stock, but 
were made so by the aet of Nov. 16. 1814. and by 

the slihsi'quent net »tf Feh. "Jf. ]S\T), Tile Il'-tes 
of the acts «if Dec. 2t\, 1N14, Imnuu fundaliN' hy 
the act of Feb. '24, ISl',, but those of the last 
lumied act were fundable by the tenns of their 
authorizatiuu. The notes of all the act» but the 
la<<t were made iwyable one year from the rlate of 
their issue ; tbosie of the last act were payable at 
no fl.\ed date. All of thew notes (with the ex- 
ception of the small treasury notes, which were 
without interest) bon* interest at the rate of 5} per 
cent. None of these notes had any lepil-iender 
t|iialit\ , .'ind I i>ni;n witli"Ui drliair, II jecte<l the 
ouly propusitiou forgivingtbem tbisquality. Tbc 
denonnlttalions. except In the case of the small 

UotfH of iSl."). were too ];iri:i- fnr pnri>n^( s nf cir- 
culation, and the intlucemeiilM lor funding the>4.* 
were so great that they coidd not he used for that 
purpose. A«< lone the hank« n ilccmnl their 
notes in s|H'cie, treasury notes appear to have kept 
at ptir. but when s|K-cic payments were suspend* 
e<l. they bt pin to depreciate, and api>ear to have 
been kept from s;reat tliHcounl by liie fuiulingacta 
of Nov. 25, ami Feb. 24. 1815. It is said, "that 
of eighty millions of loans neirotiated by the gov> 
emment during this jXTiod, tiie avails were only 
thirty-four millions. ;ifier dedut tin^' di^i otuits and 
depn-ctatious." (bee Finance.) After the close 
of the war, in December. 1814, these notes were 
rapidly fuiule*!. — Tiieam rv Noi r.s ok tui: Pk- 
RIOU UP TU£ FlXAHClAL C'KISIS UF 1837. in on- 

ticiiwilon of a large surpltia. cnnf;re<«. by act of 

.June i'A, IKJfi. ])rii\idid f.n tli«' distijlui!;. n of a 
large amount of government money among the 
states in proportion to their represeuiation in the 
senate and house of repn-enlalives, and three in- 
stuUmenis, amounting in all to ^27.tJfi8.4:iU, were 
so distributed. (See U. S .^^i kim i s .Monky. Du. 
TKiuirrioMor. amono thk States.) In the mean- 
time, about May 1. IXJT. hiM-cie payments were 
Hus|iendc*l. owing to the great depression in com- 
mercial circles. An extra seMiibn of tlie 20th con* 
gre^s was called in S-ptenibi-r of the same year. 

The charter «»f the second l>aiik of the rniled 
Stales had expired on Man h 4. 1830, and oti .lune 
S8. 1830. congress had passecl an act aulhori /.in u a nd 
re;,'ulatiiiL' the <ii of |iuMir moneys in state 
Uinks. No action wh.h taken during tlie extra ses- 
sion towanl rv«-liartering the bank of the United 
Siati-s. The distribution nf the fourth installment 
to the slates was. ht>wcver. |)ostponeil, but the sto 
retary was prohibited from calling for any of tlie 
money already distribuled without special author- 
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ity from congress, which has not, up to the pres- 
ent date, been given. — The revenues for the year 
(1837) were from six to t«'ii iiiillioiis short of tin; ex- 
penditures. The public funds aln-ady deposited 
-with the states were unaTailable. and there was an- 
olliiT iri«t;illni( iit to Ik- (U'positcd on Oct. 1. Tlit' 
secretary recomnieudotl the withholding of this in- 
•taUment, and. hi order to supply currency, an is> 
sue of treasury rioter, tlu? snijill il<'ii(>iniii;ition.s to 
bear no int(.-rei>t, and the liirge with inten*st. — A 
hffge party in congress were in favor of rechartcr- 
injj the hank of tlie United Slates. Tlie advocates 
of treasury notes urged the issue pritu ipally upon 
the ground of neccsstty, there being no currency 
upon which the government could rely to make 
and receive piiyments. Many were in favor of a 
subsiitule to be issued by the propose*! new bank 
of the United States. A bill was preKented and 
passed hy the senate. Wlien H came to the hou.oe, 
objection was iniul*- that it iiioiu y bill, which 

the senate had no constitutional right to originate. 
This point Mras not discttssed, but the committee 
of wnys and nu'an>« pns4'nted thtirown bill, by 
which the issue of ten millions in treasury notes 
was anthorized. The bill eneoanlered much op- 
position, particulnrly fnim llm^c in fnvor of SU* 
thoriziug a new Lank, but i>a.s.M-d the liuuse on 
Oct. 9, 1887, by a vote of 187 to 08, which was a 
.strict party vote. In the senate, flie next day, Mr. 
Ikiitun moved to make the lowest (lenoniination 
of notes $100, instead of $50, as provided in the 
bill. He presenteil Mrong objections to the issue of 
trea-sury note.H. Nothing but the fact that the gov- 
ernment muKt otherwise stop for want of funds, 
would induce him to vote fur paper money in time 
of peace. He particularly objected to the iwlicy 
i»f redueint; tlie deiionunatiotiK of jiLiiu r currency. 
It was the most dangerous feature of the system, 
and would drive all specie from circulation. Mr. 
riay sp<ike iti favor of ^Ir. lii-nlon''^ motion, and 
chaructcrizetl the whole measure to be, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a great bank experiment, and 
nliudetl to the inconsistency of issnimj. jn time of 
profound peace, ten juillion.s additional notes after , 
decrying the banks for «>nlarging their dmdation. 
Jlr. Wel>ster fnvond Mr. Benton's motion. It 
was lost by a vole of to 16. Tlie bill then 
]. is-< (1 by a vote of 85 to 0, IxMli Mr. Iknton and 
Mr. Web-ster voting for it, and Mr. Clay against 
it. This bill authorized the issue of treasury 
notes to an amount not exceedini: ten millions, and 
in denominations not exceeding fifty dollars. The 
Interest was not to exceed 6 per cent.; uid they 
were to Ih" ]>ayal>le, ]>riu( ipal and interest, after 
one year from dale, and were, for the first time, 
sipped by the treasurer and countersigned by the 
retri^ler. Tin y w< re to be is>-ueil in i>ayment of 
the debts of the United States to any cretlitor who i 
would receive them, and were to be receivable in | 
pnN'ment of all debts and iln< s to the ^'ovcrnnienl. 
They were not reissunble, and the authority to is- ■ 
me lenninatiKl Dec. 81, 1888. The ten millions | 
Authorized were issued by Secn-tary Wi>f>dbtiry ' 
previous to July 1, Ib^. About two milliuus < 



were issued at the nominal rate of interest of 1 
mill percent.; three millions at 2 percent.: and 
over four millionH at 5 per cent. On ucc-ount of 
the low rate of interest upon a hu'ge portion of 
the notes, the object for which they were isancd, 
naniily, to sui>ply a circulatinir medium, was 
thwarted, for tbey were soon presented in pay- 
ment of taxes, And over five milllont were retired 
Ix fore the whole amount had been issue*!. — At 
the end of 1(^7 the secretary csUmaled that the 
balance in the treasury for July, 1888, wouki be 
Ss;^l.lR7.nO0, of which |!2R,ini.fi44 was due from 
the Slates, ijil , KlO.OOO due cliii lly from insiolveDt 
banks, and $8,500,000 fn in oilier hanks, payment 
of which wjus postj>one<l. These sums, and the 
bullion fund in the mini, reduceil the estimated 
available balance in July, 1888, to about one mill- 
ion. This estimate was nearly correu, for con- 
gress was advised by the president, in May, 1888. 
that only 1216,000 of available funds r< iuaiii< d in 
the treasury. There were several propositions in 
the house, one of which was a bill for authorizing- 

lo.-ui ccititieatcs. whieli ^li'iuld bo a lesid tender to 
public creditors, but ni>l receivable fur dues Ui the 
government. The qtMstion of the legal tender 
was not dis< u.<?sed. Mr. Cambn'lentr. of Xew .ler 
sey, from the committee of ways and niean», re- 
pmrted a short bill, authorixing the issue of treas- 
ury notes tn the amount of the issue of Oefoti. r. 
1K3T, w lii( h iiad Ik-cu r«'<leeiued and c.-iia eli li. 
The itiii rot uihuj the i^u^ues already maiie under 
the law.s of 1837 had lieen too small, and they 
had hevu immediately pai»l into the treasury when 
due. There were gmtifying signs of a revival of 
prosperity. The northern hanlts had resumed tp^ 
cie payment sooner than expected. This he as- 
cribe«l to the firuuiess of the jiresiilent in refusing 
to allow dues to Uic United Slates to be paid m 
notes of banks not paying specie. Re referred 
to the pa^saire of the free l»anking act of New 
York OS a presage of sound bunking in future. 
ITe also urged the necessity of provldhBg notes to 
I iiaMe the treiis\iry to me<'t its payment. The olr- 
Jectioiis to the bill were much the Ramea.s tliu^e 
urged in the debate during the previous sessiaa. 
though they were prrseuled with more force and 
completeness, particularly by ilr. ( aUb C'ushing. 
He said that such issues were bills of. credit not 
warranted by ttte constitution; that tliey were 
based only upon the faith of the gnvcrnment; that 
such mea8un*s were considered of doubtful and 
dangerous character by all the frienda of demo- 
cratic instfttitlons; and that Madison and ocbers 

had always been o])]Misef| to the issues of pivem 
ment |iaper founded not on funds or specie, but 
oidy upon faith or credit, and only consented to 
its expe<lieni \" in reniark.ilile exiLrencit s. Kx{>e- 
rience luid shown, that whatever interest thry 
might bear, whether 1 mill or 6 per oenL. Ifaey 
wmild not lie above the vidneof the note-* of cx^i 
banks. It wa.s said, that, if the Unitetl States umlcr 
the constitution could tsaue Ibeae bills, so eould the 
slates They were the same as continental money, 
all ho ugh bearing interest. Much ot the cunmcy 
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iwufid by the statea, duriog iho revoiutioo, de- 
Bomimted Mils of credit, bore Inlereat. Chief 
Jltatioe MarNhall's (Ictinilion of hWh of credit w:i«, 
"paper issuvU by the sovereign authurity, and iu- 
teiulinff to drcuUrteu money." These notes are 
i— ui d by wivt rcign authority, and iiiti tKicd to« ir- 
lulaii' iis niom y. Thty oi>c'ralo uimiually, and 
niTnrd no iri ni-ral rcU4^: tbejP are below par iu 
Kew York, utid at 5 percent, preiiiiuin in Charles 
Ion. The bill was amend»'»l to obviate honie t* < li- 
nical obji'« iioii>, and fiunlly passed by u small 
majiirity, 106 to 98, (m May 16, 1838. It came 
up in the senate on Hay 18. Wright of New 
York. IJt ntoii. Calhoun. Brown and Talmadj;<' 
wea* to favor of it. Webster, Clay, Crittenden 
and Preston were on the other nlde. The dixeus* 
sii'ii look u wide ranire, invohing the cauxs of 
the condition of the treasury, and the cou^lilit- 
tinnality of the iaane of treaaury notes. It parsed 
by a v<ite of 27 to ui.d \v jipprnvcd on May 
21. IXjy. Nearly ti ve niillious were i^^lled witliin 
t<Me mouth after the |HUMage of the bill, whieh 
8liow*il eonclusively the pressini; iHids of the 
tre:i>ury. Under tin- previMii-i a< ts of OcIoIht, 

1837,andllay21, the :iviili<iiiiy to ivsut- tresis- 
ury notes expired on Jan. 1, l.SiU. The wht>le in- 
sue Vim not to excecil ten millions, and tlie latter 
net |K-rniitted the reissue of those paid in. — The 
whole amount which had been issued to Decem- 
ber. 18S8. was fl ."1.709.801 .01. and bore at differ- 
ent lal.'S interest as follows; $«;.SSM. SI >{» (•,() bore 

iuterciit at 6 per cent.; $4,2b0.273.72 bore iuterest 
. at 6 per cent. ; $8,784,844.78 tore Interest at 9 per 
cent.; and $1 ,T.'>.* S'-l (Mi Ihmi' ii.teirst at 1 mill per 
cent. There had In-en retteenuxl. up to tlie tmuie 
date, $7.W5.960, leaviitg |7,7H560 ontataiiding. 



The authority to reissue expired wiUi the year. — 
On Jan. 1, 1^, there waa a large amount of notes 

in till- trea-sury, which ctmtiuued to grow larger 
until March 2, 18^)9, when an act was passed, ex- 
tending tlic authority to reissue until June 90. 
1889, providing the whole amount outstanding 
did not exceed ten millions. In IK-cemlM-'r, 1839, 
Se-crclary Woodbury reported that at no titne 
hiui more than ten millions been outstanding, and 
that the amount out-sianding was less than the 
amount due from su>'pended banks, and from the 
Peuniiylvania hank of the United States, to the 
f^vernmeni, and that the prtndpal and Interest 
1 11 the trea-iiry notes had always Ix-en promptly 
imid when desired. A bill was subsequently pre- 
sented by Mr. Jonei, chairman of the committee 
of Ways and means. Amcndment>i ■(\ i n > n d 
with liie object of naUng. it imiK-raiive that the 
notes should bear fait«rest at not lew than 9 per 
eeiit., and to make them neiroliable and traie-fer 
able only by iudorM-ment, in the Kune manner as 
bills of eichange: the first to prevent theissuanco 
of notes at the nominal rate of 1 mill i><t ( cni. , or 
one llK»usandtlt of 1 per cent.. |M r aiiimia. and ihe 
^♦Hond to preveal their cireidalion a> money, and 
both to cure, as was allegetl, the coustitutional 
difficulty. The whigs refused to vote, leaving nn 
quorum. On .Mareh Jl. is|i>. the hoa-c continued 
ia 8c«sioD from teu o'clocli until tive p. m. of the 
next day. Finally, when the house ad}oumed. 
the con^deration of the bill was ilxed for the f<>1 
lowing Friday, and on that day— March 87, lb40 
— it finally passetl the house by a vote of 85 to 8. 
It ]>;isM il the si ii.iie (HI M:in h 30, 1840, and was 
approved the following day. The following is 
the form of « $100 note Issued under this act: 






Tn0mnr tf^ IkiUdStaUt, 



— Un each end of the reverse were printed the 
flgoraa 100. Under thb art the banea amounted 

to |t7,114,'3.'l. N'oli's wer<' ti>b<' r'<lri mc-d sooner 
than one y<ar, if the (omiiiinn of the treasury 
would admit, and at any time within the yonr. 
after sixty days' n'iti<c — The s«rn-tary. in hi"- 
report fur 1640, sutes, thai treasury notes luul bccu 



at par during the year, although never bearing in- 
terest higher tfian $} per cent.,* and subject to 

pnynn-nt aft< r sixty d;)ys' nutirc. Tn nn-et the 
wauls of the tn-asury, a treasury note bill was in- 
trtMluet'd, and p)iss<d conjjrcss on Fi-b. l.'i, 1841. 
Tills 1:iw atiihnri/4'd an issue of notes, in the ag- 

* Fluaiic« iU'port, vol. iv., p. SH. 
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grcgatc, of $10,000,000, one-lmlf to be is-sui d in 
payment of amonnta due and pnyablc prior to 
March 4, 1><4!.!in(l tli.- r<.'rn:iiniiig f),0<>O,(WX) in 
payaieat uf amouuu due and payable after that 
date, hi all. $7,820,088 were toraed viider act <^ 
FH). ir,. IRIt. — In the fall of 1^»40, n:irrison Imd ' 
been ck-ctcd president to succeed \nu Hun n, but 
died April 4, 1841. He was the rejuesentative of 
the whit: party, which had. since the year 1K^7. 
bO bitterly op|M>M'd the isiuc of tix-asur}' nole<*. 
Hr. Ewing of ()iiio was appointed s<fretarj' of the 
tivasiiry by President Harrison. In liis rc|)ort to 
congress at itsK|H?ci«l session of May 31, 1841, he 
aoid that, from Jan. 1. 18:57. to ^larch 4, 1841, the 
expcnditutes of tlio govcrument liad exceeded the 
revenues bjr oyer $81,000,0(10. Of abont twenty- 
MX millions of tn-asurj- notes i-ssued under the ucis 
from Oct. 12, 1887. to Feb. 15. 1^1, iucluiiivc. uil 
but about Btx mlllkMM had. a« claimed by Secre- 
tary W(K>dbuiy, been issued in anticipation of 
revenues, or u^ton the bui>iH of exiitling debts due 
to tlie United States, leaving about six millions 
outstanding when tlie new admini*tration came in. 
Wr. Ewing c^iimuted that tlie deticii in the rev- 
enues for the year 1841, after meeting the current 
exiM-nses and redoeniiug the treasury notes then 
outslanding and to be issm-d, would be $12,088,- 
SIO. which he considered to be the amount of the 
public debt. lie objected to the Issue of treasury 
notes, and recommended a loan redeemable after 
eight years orui>on si.\ months" notice by the gov- 
emmeut. — A bill wa^ introduced by Millurd Fill- 
more, chafrman of the committee of ways and 

means, on .Tune 24. It pmviddl ii loan, pay.iNh- 
after Jau. 1. 18<j6. with iotcreiit at 5 per cent., auid 
authority was given the secretary to purchase the 
bonds out of any surplus in the trciisury. It was 
objected that the loan wa.s unnecessary, and tlmlil 
was the commcncenieut of a scheme to organize a 
national bank. The dt tiate w.is bitterly political. 
It was urged, that as this was an administration 
measure the hum should In- paid within the term 
of the administration. This point was foolishly 
conce«l<-<l, but the rate of interest wjw raised to (j 
per cent. As ihui> amended tlic bill became a law 
on July Zi, 1841. The reduction of the length of 
the loon fromelj^tto three years, together with 
the proviso thai no atock could be sold below par, 
dcHlroyed the usefulm-ss of the measure, and less 
than one-bnlf. or only $1,672,076. of the stock 

was sohl, whieli was alwiut i qiial to the amount of 
treasury notes uutsiundiug.— On Sept.l3, 1841, Mr. 
Ewing was succeeded by Secretary Forwat^d of 
I'eiinsvlvatiia. The j>i>lii y of the adniini^tnition 
was chuiigeil by the deatli u( the president. The 
re|N<al of the iodei)endent treasury net Aug. 18. 
IMI. wlii( h had U-en auiiiorized at tlie <1<im' of thi' 
Van Hnren administration, wjw ahmit the oidy 
point gained by the Harrison administration, and 
this rejH'al practically left the treasury lo l»e man 
Bg«l by thowe who were unfriendly to the {xdiey I 
of the whig party. — A bill for the issue ami ms^ue I 
of treasury notes was introduced into the houm- by { 
3Ir. FUfasore, Jon. 5. 19A Among other propow'd I 



ameudoMiDts which were rejected, was one by lb: 
lienton, heavily taxing all bank circulation, eape- 

cially small notes. The Mil been me a law .T n 31. 
1842. Under it the amount authorized to t>e out- 
standing at any one time was limited to five ndll* 
ions, but the total anmuiit issued and reissued was 
1*7,959, $*94. The subsequent act of Aug. 31, 1842, 
authori/iHl the Issue and reissue of treasury notes. 
I)rovirii d the amount outstanding at any one time 
should not exceed six millions, and under it note* 
to the amount of $3,025,554.89 were is.sueil. — .\11 
of the notes issued since the act of Oct. 12, 18:f7. 
were issued payable either one or two years after 
<lale, chietly for one year. These notes were con- 
tinually falling due and embarrassing thotreaauij. 
Eleven mtltfons of such notes weretofsll due dur- 
ing the yi ir 18-1:1, and accordingly another bill 
Wiis iutruilueed by 3lr. Fillmore, providing for the 
reissue of such notes as slioutd be rederaied be- 
fore July 1. T^tl. The bill b< ( anie a law on 
3Iurch 8, 1843. — The treasury notes outstanding 
on \ho dates named tram November. 1887. to 
March, 1843, are shown in the following table :• 



xoimis. 


inr. 


ISH. 


isa. 




March 

November . 




(i.OOV.TflO.OI 


fA.sas.M6 
a.aM,iao 


S3.i7s.m 


Man h 

Novenilx-r . 




IMI 

J..'i. !!ii,(HM <«) 


<f*.vi!i.n.% 
ia.oau,oc6 









— John C. Sjiencer succeeded Walter For^^ ar<la» 
secretary of the treasury', on March 3, 1843, and 
was hitnself succeeded, on June 15. 1814. by 

(!. oi L-r M Bibb. Under the act of March 3. 1«43. 
.Mr. biKueer issued about $1^.000 truasiuy uoteo. 
Ivach note on its face promised to pay, one year 
after date, fifty «lollars, with intere-^t at flu- rat*» 
of 1 mill |H'r $100 ymr annum. On tie- k of 
each note was indorsed, "Thb note w ili U- pur- 
chased at par for the amount of pi incipid and in- 
ten«st thereof, on presentaiion at either of the I>e- 
positories of the Trea.sury in the City of Kcw 
York " These uotex, which were ijusui-d at the 
nominal rate of interest of one thous:iudth of 1 
per cent. |M-r annum, and by tho indorsement 
made payable on demand, were considered b3- 
congress an evasion of the act under whb'h they 
w rv iv>-n<<l, and the conuniltee of \\;iys and 
means were instructed, on Jau. 15, 1844. " to in- 
quire and report whether tho note* lately iamicd 
l»y the tre.nsiiry di partn.eni, bi .iriiii: a tioniir.il 
interest and convertible iuto com on deniiind. and 
now forming part of the circulating medium of 
the ( i.iiiitry, an' authorized by the existing law« 
an<l constituiiou of Uie Uniletl Stales"; and the 
ri'liort of the committee, which also containa • 
letter of tlie s<-cntary, giving his views on the 
subject, is interesting from the lacl that it c<>n 
iaiii>< (he principal constitutional arguillMtaag»in>t 
the issue of pajR-r money by the governnunt ♦ — 

• P.12I' ls(i. 3d S'^vion. "/Till Cou^Ti-s^, .Vfuwmin. .*>i«.x<Cib 
of Wi>.Hlhtirr. 
t lU i>on No. Sn, atAti Congrvei, t«t S<wluo. u. or u. 
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During the swond wsslon of the 27th contrross, 
after llie veto, by President Tyler, of a bill to 
aodioirixe tfae «r|!anls»tioD of a bank of tlie United 

States, the i>resiiih'nt rcrotninenrkHl thi- passairc of 
a bin for the iH.suc of oxt lu'tjucr bills of not less 
Uian $5 in denominallon. wliich iwivn were to be 
f«ii,'ii( <l }<y till' trffiHiirtT of iho Uniti-tl StntcM, and 
couiitcr-iu'iiwl by tlie pri"»itlfnt of tlic lioanl of 
exchequer, nnd mketnuble in gold ami silvur on 
deauUKl at the Agency where issued. This bill, 
which pn-pan'd at the Iri'asurj' department, 
did not Ih roiiic a law, and it waH claimod by the 
committee thnt the notes issued by Secretary 
Spencer were In mott rmpccts like the exchequer 
notCi proi>UKed in this bill. The prim ipal dilL r 
«noe was, tliat while the exchequer notes were to 
he In ilenominnlionans lowaa fS, without foterest, 

the iiotf-* i^-iird were nf di immitiat idiis not Icsg 
than ^lO, and Iwrc a uktcIv nominal rate of inter- 
««t II w«s chrimed by the eommltlee that the 
constitution ntithorized the (rnvfrnmcnt to borrow 
mouey, but not to U^uv bills of credit; tlmt Iior- 
Towing money Implied the {mying of interest for 
the money l>.)rrow<>d; that intin -it bearing treas- 
ury notes pavalile at a future day were n temiH)- 
rary loan, net ()< '-lirned to circulate as money, and 
^uld properly be issued; while notes bearing no 
interest and imyableon demand were hill* of credit, 
and could be issuwi only in violation of the eon- 
slitution.— From 3Iurch 9, lb4d, until July 26, 
1946, no new Iwnes of treasury noces were author- 
ized. Fn>m ls:i7to 1S44 In a-ury notes amount- 
ing to $47,U02,iiOO were issued under eight differ- 
ent MCtH, of which f40.2t6.9i83.83 were redeemed 
bv the close of 1845. The lowest di nomination 
for any one note was $5U, but where new notes 
were issued In place of old ones the accnurd inter- 
est was often adde<l. Ttie amtiunt nuthorizinl to 
be originally issued by the<>e m vi ral acts was 
thirty-one millionti. The renminder comistedof 
relsf lies —The followinir table cxhibiU the amount 
of irea-ury notes Issued each year, under different 
acts of conjrr' ss. fr«)m Oct. 12, lH;i7, to M.in h 8, 
1848, from which it will he seen that the total 



amount issued was l!:4 7. 002,900, nil of which was 
sold or issued at par. Interest varied from 1 mill 
per cent, to 6 per cent., and the amount aotbo^ 
ized was fifty one millions. 



tssT - Act of Oct. la, iss7...^...............9 %mjim.u 

l«Si - Act of Oct. 18. 18S7 7,(W7,010.» 

IW-AetoC Msjrtt. MM 6,r».IH0.0l 

ISBB'.AHerilSldl 11,101 MB7,m.n 

IMO— Actor]lai^Sl.l8aL..... B,Bn;5C7.ftl 

IM— Actor llMchSl.lSIO.................. 1,B0«,7OB.8O 

I8«t— Actof FFb.ia,tMl 9,WJM.79 

IStt- Aet of PelK IS, IMl i,m,*»M 

IMt— Ad of Jul SI, IMS..... ........... T,SI4,M.a 

IM-Actof Jan. ». IMS...... 4&,aSO.0O 

18tt->Act or Aag. 81, 18U l;«M^(»l.tt 

IMS - Aet of Aug. 81, iStt <I7,«».<» 

tsit-Actor ]fsich8i,iM8 i,(iin.a6o.<» 

Tout 47,0QM»<>.a» 

— TuEASrUT NOTKS OF TIfK PKUfOD OK TltK >IeI- 

1C.1> Waii. On July 1. ls-14. the public debt of 
the Unit<xl States amounted to |8i,748.188. and 
consisted principally of stoclcs not payable until 
the la|»se of ten and twenty yearh.* The 5 per 
cent, stocks payable in ten )*car8. were at a pre- 
mium of 106. an<l the 6 per rent, stocks payable 
in twenty years, at a premium of IIG. The m>c- 
retary estiniatetl that the revenue under the tariff 
of 1643 would yield a much larger amount than 
was necessary. Accordln<:ly. conjrrcM. in July, 
1846, piussi-d a bill aim iidiiiz llif tariff nod retluc- 
ing the duties on imports. lu the meantime, dur 
Ing the year 1845, difllcuttles with Mexico, owing 
to the aniii x;iti. .11 of Tr\:i^, n mien d war inevita- 
ble, and on Alay Vi, l»4t}. war was deehuxHi, Sec- 
retary Walker estimated, that, if the war should 
continue for a year, there would be a deficiency 
of more tlmn twelve millions; un»l, m order to 
meet this deficiency, a bill was reiK>rted from 
the committee on ways and means, which, with 
Kome addition.s, eudxHlied the pnivision of the 
act of Oct. 13, 1837. as to treasury notes, nnd 
that of April 14. ltM2. a.s to a loan. The follow* 
intr is the form of a ^100 note iisttcd under this 

a. t : 

• Ileportof Scrnrtary Dibb, isw. 



/lOO 





Rfmler. PeasmnfftkelSntiidSUiks. 
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The bill n-fcrred to iuitli<iri/('(l iiii issue of treas- 
ury notes to iiu umoiiiit of ten millious, which 
could also be reiftsuetl, nnd also ft kao which 
could be inucd in lieu of treasury notes; the 
amount of both not to exceed ten tnillionR. The 
slock was to be rcdceniHble after ten years, no 
notes of less than $50 were to be issued, and tliey 
were to be signed by the treasurer and the re;L?ister. 
The rate of itiit n si wns not lo cxrccd fi |ii r cent, 
l^otcii were to be usH;d in payment of public cred- 
itors who would receive them, and the secretary 
could l>orrow money on tin ni. The bill l)( < ;uni' 
a law July 22, 1840. Under this act, ijiT.Obi.SOO 
of notes were Issued, and $4,099,149 of slock. 
Of thes(' iioieH if : (Wt .-WJO \rorc Interest at 5j per 
cent. .and ^l,7G0,-ir>0 at 1 mill percent. i>er uiinura. 
— In .lanuary, 1847, the treasury was uL..iiii in 
need, and to mf*et this necessity a bill was i))tro 
duced, authorizing the issue of twenty-three mill 
iooaof tn a^iH v iiiiii V, .Hid an additional tivc mill- 
loiia under the act of July 22, lb46. TIiIh was an 
elaborate bill, oontainiog all neoeHary provisions 



I within itself, withotit referring back to the provis- 
ions of previou.s act**, as had boeu usually the ai»e 
in leglnlatiou of ihh kind. The debate was princi* 
pally upon the conduct of the war. and, after one or 
two amendments had been a^>cd to, the bill passed 
tile house on the same day that il w.is introduc\-«l, 
by u vulc of 160 to 22. In the senate on Jan. 25. 
a resolution to postpone its consideration waft 
lost, an<l the debate took consjch rable Ifttitode, 
principally upon the tariff question. The geneital 
sentiment appeared to be. that in the midst of the 
war the honor of the country niu^t be sii>tajne<l. 
Finally, with some blight amendments, the bill 
passed, on Jan. 8T, 1847. by a vote of 43 to 2. and 
l)ecanie a law on tlie following day. — Not. s i>- ; ii 
under thi.s ai l were not to be of a k*>* ileiionutut 
tion than $54), and wi i> t> > , iv.ilile in iwymcotof 
jiublic dues, ineluditig duiiis on imp«jrts, and were 
rwleeumble at the expiration of one or two years, 
and the interest was to cea.se at the expiration of 
sixty days' notice. The following i« the fonn of 
ft 6 per cent. $100 note Issued under tUa act: 





_ yi^i— 






BBVIBSE. 
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The principal of the notes fros fundable into 6 
per cent, bonds. re<lpeniable after Dw. 80. 1867, 
and this privilct^c was cxttndtHl to the holders of 
notes iasued under previous acts. Beiwtues were 
authorized, but the amount of stock and notes, 
at any OIK- time, w m not to rxct't-tl twenty three 
millions. The right to Umuc treu.sury notes, under 
the act of July M, 1846. was' extended by tlie (If* 
tccnih ti<in to the pfricwl fixed liy IIm m l';, 
and on the same terms, but the Issue, un<i<T this 
section, was not to exceed five millions. $12,871,- 
150 of the^io notes were |s<;u( il previous to .July 1, 
1847. and ijtll ,!>.'»rt,S).")() mMiticmal uoleswere is^Wil 
duriiiir tlic next tl-eul year. The whole amount 
of issues nnil n iv>>ues under the act was $26. 122,- 
KKJ. all of whieh were either sold or paid to pub- 
lic creditors al par. The rate of interest of 
the notes was 5} and 6 per cent., and United 
StalcM 6 per cent, bonds, chiefly for the purpose 
••f redeeniinc; tiii^e ni»ies, were issued under the 
same act, amounting to |2».ii80,S50.— The treas- 
ury notes issued under the act of Jan. 88. 1847, 
were all retind, with tlie ex<e])tii)n of alMHit 
I2UO.00O. previous to July 1, ItiM, and no addi- 
tional treasury notes were authorised, until the 
pass:!!,'!' of the art of I>i c 2."1, IH.'T. Si eretary 
Cobb, in bi.s re|M)rt for tliut year, estimated that 
the receipts would exceed the expenditures, but 
sjiid tliat the finanrial revidsion which had ratise<l 
the li.iiiks to su>|K iid s|H-cie payiiieiil in Oi UiUr 
of that year, had also ca\iS4-d a larye |>art of the 
dutiable nu-rchaudise to be storwl withfuit jiay 
ment of »luty. where it could remain under the 
law for three yearH, although it wius probable tlial 
a considerable portion would be withdrawn and 
the duties paid previous to that date. Meanwhile, 
slunild be provided for meeting th« de- 



mands upon the treasury, and he recommended 
that authority should be given to issue treasury 
notes "for an amount not cxceinllng twenty mill- 
ions of dollant, and payable within a limited lime, 
and carry a specified rate of interest." A tHn. ln 
accordance with the siiiruisiion of the secretary, 
was introduced into both houses of congress on 
Dec. 18. 1 857. It pa«sed the senate on the follow- 
in? dny, by a vote of HI to 18, and the linnv,- on 
the 22*1 by a vole of 1 18 to (Mi, and was uppioved 
on the following day and became a law. The bill 
pri>vi<hd for the issue of iiuti s payable hi one 
year fmm date of i&sue to un aiuouni uol exceed- 
ing twenty uiilHons. $6,000,000 were to be issued 
at a rate of interest not exceedituj 0 jx'r cent. The 
n-mainder wa.s to W soh\ after public advertise- 
ujeut of not less thiui thirty days, at their par 
value, for specie, to the bidders olTeriug to take 
them at the lowest rate of interest, not ex<-eoding 
6 percent. The interest upon the notes was to 
expire, after maturity of notes, upon sixty days* 
notice ftpom the secretary, of his readiness to re- 
di em such note>; tin y \\( if to 1m- issm il in <h- 
nominations of not le^ than $ltX). and were to Ije 
signed by tlie treasurer and register; they were- 
ntx'ivable in jviyment of all dues to the United 
States. The whole uniounl aulhurized was issued, 
and the amount of issues and rdssues, in all, waa 
ii:~>2.7T<^.00(). The intt rest upim these DOteawaa 
as follows: li!G.:J23.00U at 3 i)er cent.; $985,000 at 
from :U to 4 jM-r cent.; $6»8.<M>0 at 4J jH-r cent.; 
$l0.05d.7t>0 at 4J per cent.; ij!4.r>5i2,.'»00 at 4f per 
(int.; $7..'):W.9O0 at 5 iK-r cent.; $y,2<M..'>00 at 
."ij per ci lit ; $8,514,100 at 5| per cent.; and 
$I0.SM1,6U0 at 6 per cent. The following is the 
form of a 8 per cent. $100 note issued under this- 
act: 




1 >. < 





Tnaswrrr efffu Tmted SIk^H^ 

^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^r ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^W^^^p^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^F ^^^^r^^^r ^^^^^^^^^^ ^r^^^r w^^^p^^ ^ 



ttnns. 


Act. 


B*ta of tatorw*. 






Intvrc«t. 


Trmarr Notwi. IMS 

«r«wwT y«te*. 1^ 


Prior fo IMS. 
JalT at. IMS. 
Jm. «. 1817. 
Dse.iB.iaV. 


Inintaepweait. 
ImiUtoepsresat. 
• per ecat. 
• toep«fl«U. 


\ ar i< .ut JatM la ISIT asd UML 

1 J- 1 . 


i.no 
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— The table givea at foot of page 971 cxltibiu 
the dltrereat Uods of treasury notes outstand* 

Ing on Frhnnrv 1. 1884. wliicli wcrt' issued from 
the orgauizatton of tho govertimcDt to the date 
of the passage of the act of March S, 1861. 

— TREA«»rRY XoTES OK TIIK PkHIOU OF THE 

Civil War. The loial public dflu on June 2(), 
IMO, was $64,799,708.08. The outsinnding trau«- 
\iry notcM iwucd under act of June 28, lb07. were 
!|!i9.690.500. The amount of treasury notes oul- 
atandiiii:. iv^uetl under ju-tH previous to that (hite, 
was l|l65.1U.64. The act of June 22. 1800. au- 
thorized a lonn of twenty-one millioits, at a rate of 
interest ii'>t ( xi < i liiiiL' <5 per cent., to be reim- 
burscil within a period not mote than twenty 
years, and not less than ten years. The money 
WHS to l)e used in tlic redeniption <if tn':i><urv 
notes, and to replace any amuuul i>aid to the 
treasarer in such notes for public dues. Under 
this authority, propojsals were invited by Strrc 
lary Cobb, on Sept. 8, 1860, for ten millii'iis of 
this kMin. which amount was " ample to mri t ail 
the treasury ni'lfs that would fall due before Jan. 
1, 1861." In his reiM»rt for Dec. 4, IWiO. he says ; 
"The mtc of interest was fixed at 5 per ceniuni 
per annum, under the conviction that the loan 
-could be rc-ulily ni^lialcd at that rufe. for, nt 
that titiu!. the 6 per cent, stock of the Uiiit< il 
States was selling in the marltet at the premium 
•of 8 per cent. Tlie result milfxed this just ex- 
|Kctation. and the ain imit offered was 

lukcn, either at par or a small premium." iicfore, 
Jiowever, the tine bad arrived for payment on the 
)i:irt of the biddi rs, political conipliealions arose, 
which aUectuil liic credit of the governmeut 80 
unfliTorably. that the amount realiml was but 
O??,nO0. the subwribcrs of $-J.97f<.(K)0 having 
liiilid to make good their Kul>sc'ri]ilions. The bee- 
Tetary staled, ^t. In the prcsi ni i oudition of the 
<-ountry, cnpitali^s were unwilling to invest in 
Unite*! StaleH M«K'k at par, and reeoniniended a 
repeal of so much of the act of June 22, 1800. as 
authorized tlie issue of the additional stock, and 
asked for authority for the issue of treasury notes 
for the same amount, " to be ticirotiat* d at such 
rates as will command tiu: cootidcuce of the coun- 
try." He recommended that the publte lands be 
tiiK niidilionally i«ledu;t d for the uhiinale ri <lemp 
tion of all (he trexisury uutca which it may become 
necessary to issue, and aiiggestcd, "that there 
sli uld always exist in the department j«)wer to 
is^ue lrea^\iry iioi(w for a limited amount, under 
thedirecti Ml of the President, to meet unforeseen 
contingi'iu il > it is a |w)wer whidi ran never l»c 
abused, a<t the untounl realized from .ouch source 
ean only be used to meet lawful demands upon the 
treasury. No secretary of the trcjwury. or presi- ] 
dent, would ever exercise it, unle^s eomp<'Iled to [ 
do so by the exiirencirs of the piddir servjee. I 
On the other hand, it wotdd enable the govern- 
inent to meet, without embarrusfiment. tliose snd- ! 
<len revuKions to which the country is always 
liable, and which can not always be anlicipateil. ■ 
I have already staled that provision shotdd he I 



made at once to relieve the treasury from it6 pres- 
ent embarrassment, piodnced by the eaosea 

fi i n r] i<i To do this, congrei>8 should autborice 
the i:>»ue of an additional amount of treasury notea, 
not lesa than ten millions of dollars : with thie 

means tlie department would lie enabled to meet 
nil lawful (letiuiudN u|Hm it tur the present. The 
extent of the flnnncial crisis, through which the 
country is now passing;, can not now Ik- deter- 
mined, and until it is heller known, no jM»liey can 
be recoinnundeil of a pcrniam nt character " — 
SecretJiry Cobb nrsignetl on Dec. 10. but the act of 
Dec. 17, 1860, was passed in compliance with the 
suiruesiions contained in his report. The jiUdce 
of the proceeds of the public laud was not givt u 
in the net, and one of the reasons for wtthh(^ing 
^urli le^^istalion was, that it W(tuld interfere with 
the paj>6agc of the homestead bill, which was then 
under considerai ion. The art authorized the fasue 
<tf (en nii!lion> of tre.i-sury notes in dr-notninalioT-— 
of not less than l|oO, redeemable iu one y< .ir fruiu 
the dale of Issue, with Interest at the ntte of 6 per 
cent . but the wcrelary was autliorizetl to issue 
such notes jifter adveriiM inent at the lowest rate 
of interest offered. Of these notes, five millions 
wereoffered to sub!4cril>ers. The bids were o|-»ened 
Dec. 28. and only <!.*iOO. 000 were taken at 12 per 
cent, ll was important to negotiate the loan in 
order to meet tlie interest on fovemment bonds 
upon Jan. 1. The rpmalnder of the loan was 
subscrilMil l»y the bank.s in New York, previous 
to that date, ai Vi per cent. Gen. John A. I3ix 
was appointed secretary of the treasury on Jan. 
11, and bids for the remaining ^'5.000,000 were 
opened on the 19tb. and the notes awarded at the 
avenge rale of 10| per oenL, aa fbUowa: 

1 10.000. .... at 

8o.m , ................ • 

10JIOO • ■ 

14^000 mmm» m^^mmmmm • O 

^■OOP **mm^4^9'*-m^m» mmmm w**^*— ■ mm^m mamm a — 
VfllaOOH 

iMSaOOOBBS* VB) 

i.wr.(no 

tijmjm Total. Avinife. lOlpcrcMt. 

The whole ten millions wetP i.«»ued, r<»<l< cmaMe 
at the expiniiion of one year from date. Uaring 
Interest as follows : $70,900 at 6 per cent. : $:t^4 , - 
."OOat iat( s vnryiii'.r from to 10 percent, ; ^1.027.- 
."KMl at 10 \H-r « I tit.; ^:J.G!>8.700 at rail's from 10 to 
12lMrr nt.; and )ii4,Klo.000at 19 per cent. Addi- 
tional olfers bearini: inlen-st, rnngiup from 15 to 
86 per cent., were declined. The amount of treas- 
ury notca outstanding on Dec. 1. IfW). pn vious 
to the pa.<isage of this act, was $U.fi09.700. of 
whtcli A42.AO0 was i>ayable in 18S8. |8.188.400iB 
\mi. and *n, 423.7(10 in ISOl. Of these notes.. 
$8,684,200 i>ore interest at 6 per cent., and the 
Tcmnindrr nt lorwer rates, —Secretary Dix, In « 
li tter to the chainnan of the ( . inmitte*' of ways 
and means, dated Jan. 18, 1861. says: " Within 
the last few days the amoiut of oirndw 1 
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notes presented for redemption has exceeded tlie 
power of the treasurer to pinc-e drafts for pajment 

on the as-sislant Iicasun-r at Now York, where the 
holders deeiro the rciuittaucuii to be made; and an 
accumuhittofi of wtmnts, to the amoant of about 
<!43JJ.<X)0. 1ms nrrnic<l on this account In the 
treai.«urcr's bunds, which he hiui been unable to 
pny." HealwiayB: "That notice inued on the. 
IHth ultimo invitwl pmpo««lH for tlu' exchange of 
five millions of doliam for tn-utiury notes, and 
offers at IS percent, or less were made only to the 
nmount of $1 .881 .000; olTers to exchange |t405.000 
for notes bearinfi interest at ratei* varyinjjf from 18 
to SO per cent, were al*^ received. The «itrers nt 
13 per cent, and less were acccpled; thoKv aborc 
that rate were rejected. The rcmiilndcr of the flrc 
millions offered wan soon tlicrcafler tjiki ii nt I J 
p^ rci-tit., and the whole amount was pleilgitk to 
iht |>a \ nicnt of over-due treasury notes and other 
pn >''ini: (Innatids on tlic tn a^ury. * * Durinj; 
the lu.Ht quarter, about eight millions of trcasur}- 
noles were redeemed, whicb. with tho two and 
one li.nir millions n deemwl since the first instant, 
make ten and a tialf millions. Tlie anionnt n - 
oeived from the loan, a small fraction above seven 
mllllous, threw upwunl of tlireeand aha'f iuillii>ns 
of these notes on the oliu r res<»urecs of the treas- 
ury for rwlenijition. This is one of the principal 
causes of the delay and diflieulty which have re- 
cently existed in providinjr for other demands of 
public service." Si) low had the cre«lit of the gov- 
ernment fallen, til rough the politico) agilations 
and troubles just prrvious to the war of tfaere- 
iN'llion. that he el(>se<l his ( >>inmunicalion hy call 
ing attention to the fact, that, "there ai'e depos- 
itMl with twenty-aix of the states for safe Iteeplnf;. 
over twenty ciirht niillioiis of dollars I'l loriirini: to 
the United Slates, for the payment of whicb the 
promise of thms states Is pledged by written in- 
stnimentson file in this dcpnrtment. The annual 
statement of n'(<t|>ts ami expenditures for the 
year ending .Tune 3o. iN^iO, represents this amount 
a<» part of liie " ludnnce in the treasun,*' on that 
day. * • 1 refer to this final resource as an 
available one. should the public exigencies de- 
mand il. It is not doubled that the jErreater por- 
tion of the amount no deposited would be promptly 
ly and chii rfully paid should an exijrenoy arim- 
involving tbe public honor or safety. If, instead 
of csiiing for tliese deposits. It should be deemed 
atlvisalilc to i)!t (Il'c tht m for the rcpaynu nt of any 
money the government might find it necciu«ry to 
borrow, loena contracted on such a basis of secn- 
rity. <npfTniiding to the pli'.rhtcd faith of tin 
I'niled States tiuit of the individual Ktute«. could 
hardly fail to lie scceptable to capitalists." — I>ur- 
inu' the folinwiiiir ninntli t!)<' act of Feb. i*. IWl. 
wa^* pasM rl. w hu !i authorizc-il a loan not excei-d 
Ing twenty riM- miliionsof 6lKTcent. bondii, tbe 
avails to be UM.-*! in the payment of current ex- 
penses, for tbe retlemption of outstanding trea-sur}* 
notes, and to replace in the trea<ury ^ih li amounts 
as had been paid hi treasury notes. Oi this loan, 
bearing 0 per oeat iatenst, and bavhig twea^ 



I yeais to nm. $18,415,000 was issued, at an aggre- 
gate disconm of $2,019,770. or an aver^ rate of 

$8.^.03 for ifim). lu U-ss than a innntli after the 
passage of this act providing for the payment of 
the treasury notes outstandinf , tbe act of March 
2, 1861. was p i--< (1. which authorized a loan (»f 
ten milliouK at ti per cent., redeemable upon three 
monlbs' notice, after July 1. 1671. pajrable July 
1, or, itistt ad thereof, the issue of !?in.(M)0 <MK) 

I of new noils in dcnoniinationi* of n<u less thuu 
$90. bearini; intt rist at the rate of 6 per cent, per 

' annum, payable Retni aiuiually, receivable in jmy- 
nientofall debts due the United State-, including 

j customs duties, and redeemable at pleasure, wlthia 
two year* fron> the passage of the net. Tbe same 
net largely incrcasetl the duties on importa, and 
authorized the substitution of trea.sury notes for 

I the whole or a part of the loans previously au- 

I thorized. Under this act; $85,804,450 in all. of 

ti( asury notes, were is-ue<l. of which if 22.-l<{S, 100 
1 were redeemable in two years, and $12,btf6.83(^ 
redeemable in sixty days after date; and a coosid- 
; eraMe portion of these notes were jiaid out to 
creditors. — General Dix wa.s »ueceede<l by Sec- 
retary Chaseon March 7, 1881. The great increase 
<if iiniH)rt duties, imixMed by the n«'t of March 8, 
had caused the bonds of the iroverninent to advance 
in the marltel. and It sec nu d to be a favorable 
time to offer the remainder of the t)onds author- 
ized by the act of Feb. 8, 1861. Bids for eight 
millions of the bonds were opened on April 2. 
Offers at from 84 to par were reoeived for $8,()09,- 
000, and 88i for the remainder of the hmns. All 
bids bi ll w 94 Were rejected. In the niiilst of 
these negotiations it became known that arrange* 
ments were being made to send an additional 
force fi>r the n lii l of Fort Simiter. Noadditional 
I bonds were sold until May 81, when $7,810,000 
were sold at an average rate of $85.84 for $100. 
In place of bonds, five millions of trea.sury notes, 
were otTered, and tbe bids opened on .\pril 11 
amountetl to only one million; but shortly there- 
I after the whole amotmt offeretl was taken. The 
, United States (5 per cent, bonds were iM.-lling in the 
market at Ki, and money at call was worth from 
4 to 5 per cent. ; but the treasury notes bearing 0. 
|)er cenl. interest could be held and used or sold 
at a profit for the puriM.se of p:iying duties. Ad- 
ditional treasury notes of the same kind, as haa 
been seen, were subsequently sold, amounting. In 

all, to more than tliirty-tive millions, at rat> s 
ranging from par to IjVq per cent, premium. 
On paire $74 will be found the form of a $30 
note i->iKil under the act of March 2. 1*^1, — 
Civil war was inaugurated by the attack on Fori 
Sumter on April 12. The fort surrendered on 
.\pril 14, and on the fcdlowing day I'n.sident 
Lincoln i.ssued a call for seventy live thousand 
(H)Mii r». The Bouthern atates were (b-clartHl 
blockaded. S«'ven of these stales ha<l, by ordi- 
nanc«'s, i)ubliely de<lared lh«'ir w<Tssiou from 

I the Utdou. and their defiance of lli«- national 
authority, and a convention at 3Iuntgomery, Ala- 
bama, had orgattLBsd a new government, under 
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Uie uume uf "Tlie CoutedcraUj Slates of ^Vuier- 
lea." Maonchusetts Boldien, on thdr way to 
"Wushinirloii, wcrcattnrkr d Iivft mob in n.-iltiniorr-. 
In tlic nionih of May tlic ronffdcratc capitul wiiii 
lemored to HichtuuiKl; North Caroltna and Ar> 
linii'.MM s('f (<it (l, nml tin; Union army rrossct! tlio 
Pouunuc into Virginiii, and tuok po&!4c-s»iua of 
Alexandria and Ariington Heights. In June, 
TennR»i5e« pasrad an ordinance of secc9)»ion, and 
0«n. Hutkr was defeated at Bisj Ik'tlu l. The 
lw<»-y»-ar trf!U>.ur3rnotes which had hf< n rcTcntly 
issued at par, wen at Si per cint. diM-ount; and 
ttie government, instoiid of dispo^inc of tbe notes, 

borrowed five millitwi- ul -ixtyday^ iip"iillitin as 
collttliTal security. Duriug the following month 
the disastrous results of the first baffle of Bull 
Hun -tarilf'd \\\*' tnlire country. The Union ar- 
my, dt'fealed, fell buck U}mn Waxhinptou, and 
tlie capital of the country was believed to be in 
danger. Two dnvx tln n after. PresiflenI Lincohi 
culled for dve hundred lhnui>aud three-year vol- 
uateen. An extra aeadon of congress had been 



called for July 4, 1861, and on that day, nmid 
events like thne. Secretary Chase transmitted hit 

first p'port to Conirress, wliith m-omniendnl 
measures to provide the means for continuing u 
civil -war which proved in maf^nitude to lie one- 
qinded in the history of nations. Spwie pny- 
meut8 were .'*usf)eniled on Dec. 26, 1861. The 
war was carried on chiefly by the use of treasury 
notes as a circulatin;; medium. The purchasing 
IX)wer of these note!» rapidly declined. Prices of 
all kinds advanced rapidly, and particularly tbe 
prices of articles most needed for the supply of 
tbe army. The expenditures of the goremmeiil 
duriiiL: the fOUr years <if ihc war wt re vastly ir- 
creaiied beyond the amount which would have 
been necessary If the war eould have been eon- 
ducted upon the f:nld standard inMeud of ujmn the 
tluctuatingtitandard of the legal tender paper dol- 
lar. — Never was a invat national debt conttnetcd 
so rapidly. In I'^.'^.'i, as has lMi>n .s<fn th« COOB* 
try wan entirely out of debt, and on Juu. I, 1881. 
the whole debt of the Unkm nmounled to bat 
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nI11ion<«. G«n. Lt-c Hvim'mleml ot Appomattox, 
©n April 9, IKfJ.'); which date was four yeiirs, lack- 
ing five days, after Fort Sumter bad fturrendcred 
to the enemy. On the flnt day of Jnty. 1861, 
the ilcbt wiis 90 million«: at tin i ln^c of that tH- 
cal 3'ear it had reached 524 millions; at the cod 
of dhe succeeding ye»r. It wm contidenibly more 
ilian twice that amount. 1" inir im .Tnly I. l^T^^, 
#1,119,772.138. During the following year it in- 
crmtM^ nearly 700 mfllions. For the next nine 
lauiiths, to the close of the war. if incrca'ieil jii 
the nitc of about sixty millions u month. An 
ImmcnBe amount of obligations againnt tlie gor- 
<Tnmetif were preseMttnl. after llie elo-io of the 
war; and, for the live njoiiihs tht reafler. the iis- 
certldncHl debt incren)4C>d at the rate of three mill- 
ions a day. The cost of conducting the war, 
After it wan once fully inaugurated, was scarce- 
ly at any time less than thirty millions a month. 
At many times it far exceeded that amount; 
sometimes it was not Inw than ninety millions a 
mouth, and the avcraL'i- cxpoti-^s of the war, from 
the date of ila iuccptioo to itn coDclut>ion, may 
be aald to be not lera than two millions each 
day. The puMic t\< t'l ri a< li( d its maximum 
on Aug. 81, IbUO, at which day it amounted to 
f2.845,907.686.S«. Of tbtsamoimt, 91,109,M8.1M 

was ill funded debt; $1 ..W^. 000 was debt which 
Lad matured; and |;2,111,(M)U wu8 in f(u.s)K-nded 
requisitions. The remainder was as follows : 



lTDit^8iatMlt«lrit. t,<irr nou-s mUn.WJ (k) 

r°«tnp<.i)nd lDU-n-«t Ivgtl wuder nolas....... 817 O.M ]<'-ti i*) 

F;'- i« rc.-nt i'';.'itl tenderootes.......^... :vi /.l J 

.»v v, T, thirty mit.-» .........m. K>i.mi.iMi tX) 

FnictionnI nim-nrjr.. ............. ......... 5>'>.:i+l.r+.' hi 

Trtnporarjr Umm Ii;r,l4M.;i.i irt 

OBTtMailM of indebtsdtaMH................ w.om.dk) iio 



Tout ^. $l,79^-MM*'9f 



There wt nion ilian 6'*4 millions of these obli- 
gations, which were a legal tender, of which 307 
millions were bearing compound interest at the 
mte of fi percent. HIU) miliiniiM wen- in treasury 
notes, iM-ariug interest at the rate of per cent, 
per annum. There were $1,540,488,701 of treas- 
ury noti-s, either jiayal'li- on di-niaiid or l>earinv: 
interest. If the tenipomry In.uis. vsiiiih wcri' pay- 
able in thirty days from the time of d< |)osil. after 
notii C of ten days, and the ci rliflcatcs of indebt- 
e<lnes-., which Inire intcre-t at fl perci iit., (mrabic 
one ye;ir after date, or earlier, at the option of the 
government, are included with the treaiiury notes, 
the whole would amount to considerably more 
than three-fifths of ihi- wiiole public debt of the 
cnuntry. — Secretary Cha.>e, in his report, i'»iti- 
matcd the whole sum rcquinnl for the flsral year 
to be not l<-»s ihau 818 million-, of which 215 
nllUou would l>e n-quircd for the war and naval 
service; morelhan twelve m{llioi»(f 12,680.881.64) 
to pay In .nsiiry iioti -* due and tO becfmn- d'n ; ami 
nine milliou-< to pay interest upon the proi^seil 
new delit. lie Wan of the opinion that not less 
than ei^'lity millions ^bo^l^l !»<• provi<lc«l by tiix.v 
ticm, and 240 millions obiaineil by lotms. The 
principal part of the revenue was to be obtained 



from the tariff, the remainder by a .system of direct 
taxation or internal duties. Six |kt cent. l>onds. 
amouDling to $18,415,000, had already been sold, 
at from par to $85 34 for $100, and treasury notes 
bcarini; intert-st at t! p( r c j iil. had In-en paid to 
creditors. He considered that "in a contest for 
national existence and tlie sovereignty of the peo- 
pie, it Is eniinctitly iirojx r lliat tin' apiw al for the 
mean« of pniseculing it with energy to a speedy 
and successful issue.should bo made, in the first in- 
-r:in('c at least, to ll:r p^'ople themselves." .Xniontr 
uiUer recommendation.^, he proj>c>s<-d a loan of 100 
millions, to be Issued in the form of treasury 
U'^tes, or exchequer bills, bearins; interest at the 
rate of 7i^ ikt cent., to be paid semi annually, 
and redwmable at pleasure, after three years from 
date. The inter»'st at this rate was suggested, be- 
cause it was lilK'ml to the subscriljers, convenient 
for calculation, and, xuider exislinj; circumstances, 
a fair rate for the government. The rate would 
be convenient for calculation ; for, the Intenrst be- 
ing eipnd to one cent a day on $."»0. two cents a 
day on $100, teu ceuUi ou $500, twenty ceul« on 
$1 ,000, and one dollar on $5,000, It would be only 
neees-^iry to eonsidi r the nuniln r <if days >in( e 
the date of the uote, to determine, at the close, 
the amount doe on it. It waa proposed to issue 
these nott^ in sums of fifty, om- Inin'ired. fiv.-IiMU 
dred, one thousand, ami live thousand dollai-s, 
with the amount of interest for siHcitietl periods 
onjrravjtl on the back of each noti-, and the facil- 
ity thus secureil to the holder of determining the 
( \:ict amotmt of interest, it was thought, would 
enhance its value. " While ttic rule proposed is 
thus liberal and convenient, the secretary regards 
it also a.s, under existing circumstances, fair and 
equitable to the govemueoi. The bonds of the 
United Btaten. bearing an Interest of 6 per cent., 
and mlei'inable twt iily yrar-* after ilatr. < :im not 
be disposed of at current marliet rates, so that the 
Interest on the amount realised will not exceed 
7,'rt jx-r cent.; nor i.s there any reason to iKlit ve 
that treasury notes, iH-aring an interest of 6 per 
cent., recelviible for public dues and converliUe 
into twenty year>-" |x r cent, bonds, can Im> dis* 
j |)osiNlof in any large anjonnts, -o tli.it the interest 
I on the sum realised will fall mm h. if at all, short 
of the rate proposed. For the <lifTerence of inter- 
est, if ony, between i»uch notes and thost! of tlje 
projiosed national l»>an, the secretary thinks that 
the al)sencc of the feature of reccivabiliiy for 
public dues In the latter is a snffldent compensa- 
tion.' lie al-o proposi (1 noti > of small denomina- 
tions, ten, twenty and twenty-tivc dollars, payable 
one year from date, to an amount not exceeding 
fifty millions, heariiiL' iiitt-ri at the rate of Hflj^ 
per Gent., to Ite exchanged for the other form of 
treasury notes, l>caring interest at Tft, or, If more 
convenient, n'.uili- n-deetnablc in ef>in, on dcni.and, 
. without interest. "'The greatest care," he said, 
" will, however, he requisite to prevent the degra- 
dation of silt h i^sui <* into an irredf«'tnable paper 
I curnncy. ilmu which no more certainly fatid ex- 
i pedlent for impoverishing iho masses, and dis* 
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eradMiig tbe gOTOinneiit of any eottiitiy o«a well t 

be cle\iso<l." — Treasury nntt-s autlinri/Afl hv tlic ' 
acta of June 80. Ibl2.' Feb. 24, 1815. and tbree 
fotwfvaiiig aeta. bora Interest, as rBCommeiided 
b}' St'crclHrv rJiillntin. as !ms hvon ^rvn. at Uie 
rate of r)j ikt ct nl. a year, and were nci ivable in 
payment of all dtitieii and taxes laid by the author- 
ity of the I'liilcd State*;, arul for all puhlie lands 
sold by S4kid authority; and when ho received, iu- 
terast was to computed at tlie rata ot "one 
cent and one-half a cent i>er day " on every one 
hlindnd dollarH of pr{nci|>jd, each month being 
reckoned us thirty days. It is probable, that the 
proposition for Uie isfiuc of tli« seven-thirty noter 
was obtained from this act, for a snbiititute wa; 

proposed for the le;ral tender a< I, wliicli jiassid 
the house of representatives Feb. 0, lb62, which 
contained a section provldinf for the issue of 
transferable certitieates bearinir iiitr rf-;t ;it the nite 
of 5| per cent, per annum. These ri-commcndu- 
Uons of the secratary were embodied in the acta of 
July 17 and Aug. ri, 1W51. The first was i»assed by 
nearly the unanimous vote of tlie house, only tive 
vote» (one from Kentuclty, two from Miss«\iri. 
one from Ohio, and one from New York) having 
been against it. It aulliori/,ed the secretary to 
borrow 250 million)*, either iu twenty-year treas- 
ury notes, with interest not exceeding 7 per cent., 
or in sewn-thirtj ibree-year treasury notes, and 
to issue demand noics, Ijcuriuj^ no iiilrrest, an«l 
receivable for public dues. These latter notes 
were limited to fifty millions, and to denomina- 
fions of not Ifss than ten clojlars. But the aet 
of Au^uiil 5 authorized the i^ue of tive dollar i 
notes; also twenty-year 6 per oent. bonds for tbe 
amount of the scvt-n tliiny notes issued, w]u( h 
bonds were to hv u^ed only iu exchange, or for 
tbe purpose of fundinier such notes. Under these 
nets, nearly 14'l tiiillions of seven thirty norcs 
were issuexl, ami sixty million^ of di-mand noti s. 
wiiliout interest; ten millions of ihe^c notes hav- 
inj; l»een autliorized by the act of F< li. 12, 1862. — 
Tlie tirst demand noti^s were issued in .\uirust, 
and paid for salaries at Washinjrton. They were 
received with reluctance, and the merdianls and 
ahop ke(-p<>rH endeavored to discredit thetn. Rail- 
nm«l < '•tpoiaiiotis refun d them in payment of 
fares aud freight; and leading banlu iu the city 
of New York refused to receive them cxcq>t on 

.sjH 1 i!r ]M»sii).. 'I'll,. si ( n tary and otlu r oflicei-s 
of tlic treasury signed a paper agreeing to accept i 
them in payment of snlarira. A circular was is- | 
siir!l fo tilt vjitious iissi>tant treasurers, statin? that 
trv.i-ury i\<>u h of the denominations of live, ten i 
and twenty dojiart; had lieen.and will continue to 
be issued, n <1. etn:il«lf in eoii\ on demand in lios 
ton. New York, I'liiladeljdiia. Si. Loiiis and Cin- 
cinnati. Gen. 8cott also isDued a circular on Sept . 
3, 1861. nnnouneiiiL' to the army. " that the tresis- 
ury tlepartnieiit. to meei future payments to the 
troop*, is alK)ut to Mipply. Ix sides coin, treasurj' 
notes in five, ten aud twenty duUars. as good a» 
gold bi all banks ami government ofllces tlunugh- 
out tbe United Slates, and moat otwvenient for 



transadssion by mail from the offlcen and mm 

to their families nt liftim " Of these notes 
550,825 were issued before the 1st of December, 
and 188,400.000 wera in cimaktton at the time of 

the suspi-nsion of sp«< ie iiayment on Dec The 
w hole amount authorized was issued prior to Apni 
1 , 1 862. Notwithalanding tbe drcular of the were- 
tary, it l)erame necessary lo u.se tbe avail.*»bl<' coin 
iu payment of the interest upon the public debi. 
and there wasat times fomc dilficully in redeem- 
ing tlie notes promptly In gold. At a meetini; of 
the associated banks in the Hiy of New York, in 
January, 1862. it was resolveil, "'Tluit In-fon- ut» 
receive ftuch notes, we tavuA require that such 
legal provision be made by congress as ihall In- 
sure their s|i(>i <ly n demjition, and that a rotniuit- 
tee of the absocialion be appointed to consider tbe 
subject and report on it at an adjourned meetlnir.'* 
The notes were reer ivnble for dtitii s and m>om 
obtained good creilil. After the 6Uj>peo!»ion of 
apede payment, dforls were made to retire tbem 
as rnpully as possiMr-. f.ir as tin v were r<i < iv il-h- 
for duties, they emiiarrass**! the government in 
providiuic for the i;old interest upon tbe put die 
debt. — On July 1, 186.3, more than fifty six mill- 
ions had iK'en retired, and a much larir«-r anmunt 
of lejjal tender notes had lnvn plaee«l in circula- 
tion. The demand nolot were not, by Uie tenut of 
the law, made payable in gold, but as tbey wetw 
authorized prior to the sus|H nsion of spec ie jwiy- 
ment, and proclaimed as i>ayable in coin by tlie 
circular of tbe sewtary. they were considered *o 
payable, and, after the susjHnsion of sj^-cie pay- 
ment, were quuteii at times at about the saiue 
premium for legal-tender notes as gold. Imerett 
upon till fir^t issue of the seven-thirty iiote<i was 
also imid iu gold. These notes were fundable into 
twcnty-jrear 6 per cent, bonds of 1891. and but 
few were presented for payment. The amount 
re<leemed in money to Nov. 1, 1864, whs only 
)(^3,500, while the whole amount convertett into 
iM.ruls to thai date was $125,864. 900. •—The seven- 
thirty hwn was successfully negotiateil thn»uch 
the ass<Kiate<l hanks of New York, whi>. jointly 
with the baolut of Boston and Pliiladclpbla, made 
a coniroct with tbe secretary on Auf. 1.1. 1881, 
for the purehase »»f government securities to the 
amount of loO millions, in three diflcn'Ot inMall- 
ments. The total amount taken by tbe New Yotk 
banks, was millions. Whi iicver suHm ri|>tiou» 
weiv made, 10 per cent, was paid to the astiistant 
treasurers In New York. Boston and PbUadelpbia. 
and the remainder was jilaretl to thi' credit of il>e» 
L'uiled Slates i>n the iMwiksof the banks subscritv 
ing. Tlie arrangement of tbe associiitcd banks 
among themselves was to issue certifieates to e.ieU 
sid)s<TilK-r, stating the amount so suliscriU-tl, a«d 
pla< ed to the credit of tbe government; and, aa 
hueh deposits were willidrawn, or paid into thr 
in-asury, se ven thirty notes were Issued for the 
same amount to tbe .suliscribcrs respectively. An 
immediate is^ue was to be mode ot sevca-tbirty 
treasury notes, dated Aug. 15, 1861, to the eztoBt 
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of fifty million!), boaring intcrwtt from that dale. 
The BflsociatMl btinlu were to take jointly this 
amount at par. with the privilege of fifty millions 
on Oct. 15, anil fifty millioiiH on Die. 15 ; the 
liaolu giving Uieir decision on the tirst days of 
then nonths. It wm nnderatood, that. If the 
irbole amount bIiouM 1h- taken, no other pivt rti 
menl itock or treasury notes, except (icmanii 
notes. shoQld be negotiated or paid out hy the 
In-jiMin- until Fc1>. 1. I'^'VJ Tin- ili tails of tliis 
ncgotiution. which wa>. |K iha|» the mo^t im|M>r- 
tant one during the war, nre f^vcn in the Bankers' 
llatrrizinc for St i^i.-nilH r. 1S61, and AtiiriiM, l!*62. 
— The n ]H)rt of .lunc li. Iti62. of Iho loan com- 
mltlise of tht; iLvsoriated bnnksof New York, states, 
that, at the time the negotiation wom made," the 
creilit of the government had become impairt-d to 
such A degree that a larse l<mn could not he oh- 
taliied in any ordinary way, nor even a mnall tem- 
porary loan, except for a very short period at a 
hiirh rail- of iiilt n-st. Men's hrails faili d th< iii : 
the rebcllioa was on so largo a m-uIc, aud had so 
unexpectedly broken out and ra^ed with such 
fury, that to suIhIuc it seemed to nin-t per-nri'^ In 
be impo.v4ibk>. Then it wo-s aflercurcful detibeni- 
tlon and eonsullatioD villi tbe aecretary. that the 
IwiiK- ilrcided It to Ik! wIm* f<ir tlu ni to depart 
from llieir usual 1e<;itimate bu»iiuss, and sustain 
the goveramenl credit, nml Hiat«! or fall with it. 
Tliin act resiorctl the jiuhlic rontidr::i e. and was 
the highest in<lorseuu'nt of the public cndit that 
eould then have iKeii given. • • Wlun the 
hanks agreed to advance this huge amount to the 
govemownt. they did so without hope or e.\|x-cta- 
tion of profit from it. aiuhliey earnestly s^tuglit U> 
obtain from the government the a.siiurance that 
they should be Indemnlflrd from loss. It was not 
until five DMiitlts after laUiiiu' tlie tir-^t loan, and 
two mouths after taking the third, in the numlh 
of January last, that there was any reason to ex- 
pe< t tlie iirities to conunan<l in liie market a 
price higher Ujun that nt wiiidi Ihey haii been 
taken. • • Much doul)lw«Bexpress<>d. even by 
our most exjH'rienced lumkcrs and flnani ii i-. 
wlieti till* conlrucl was entered into, of the ability 
of the banks i4) fulllli it. It has been fulfllK-d by 
them to the letter, und hiLs proven of more value 
to the country than can be estimated. An fortu- 
nately an une\|N-cletlly, it has resulied protitably 
for the nssociale*. and has probably enabled them 
to employ their means to nrnrly as much advan- 
t»gi' as would lia\ e In-en »li in lnu for the j»o 
liiiciU diAturlKUici-s of the country. "—Svcreiaiy 
Chase, in hiit report for Dec. 9. 1881. thus refen to 
this negiitiiil ion : ■" Hepr< --enlalives from tlie bank 
Ins; InMtituii'jns of the three cities, responding lo 
his iuvitaiion, met bim f«ir consultation in New 
York, and afr< r full eonf, reiire. au're< d to unite us 
asNocialeM in monewii siip]H>rt to the gt»vernnu nl, 
and to KubKTilH* at once a loan of flfiy millions uf 
dollars, of wliii h five millions were to be ]>aiil im 
mediately to the asKisianl trea-un i>. in coin, and 
the residue, aUo iu coin, as ne<-<le<l for disburse- 
Beni. The aecretary, on iiis part, agreed to iwue 
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three year seyen*thirly bonds, or treasury noics. 
iK ariQg even date with the suUcription. and of 
equal amount ; to cause books of subscription to 

the national loan to 1m- innne«liately oiwned ; to 
I rcimburw: the advances of the banlu, as far as 
prartlrable. from this national subscription: and 
lo deliver to them seven thirty bonds, or treanury 
uotu8, for tiiu amount not thus reunbursed. It 
was further understood, that the secretory of the 
treasury should issue a liniiied amount of I'liiici! 
States notes, payable on demand, in aid of lh<: 
o|M-raiioiis of the treaHury. and that the associated 
institutiinis, when tlie first advance of fifty mill- 
ions sliould Ik- e.\|M-nde<l. would, if pracliettble, 
make another. nn«l, when that should he exhaust- 
ed, still another advance to the government of the 
(>ame amount, and tm similar terms. • • All 
these objr ( I- \v4-re ha|q)ily accom|)lished. Fifty 
millions of dollars were immediately advanced by 
the banks. The secretary caused books of sub- 
>« ri|>ti(Mi to Im- o|>ened tluruighout the eounlry, 

(and the pe«>ple »ulist.'ribcd freely to Ihe ItNtn. The 
amounts thus subscrilH'd wm> relmhurRed to the 
'link-, and llu- sum reinibiux-<l, thouvb llieu 
I t overing but-little more timn half Ihe amount, en- 
abled thoHe institutions, when a second loan was 
' rerpiired. to make a second a<l\rineeof :f."»((.000.- 
tXK). Thus, two kuuis. of jfnti.ooii.OOt) each, have 
been negotiated for three-year Heven-thfaly bonds, 
at par. Tin- first of the-*' loans was negotiated, 
and the first issue of bonds Iw-ars date. Aug. 19. 
the second Oct. I, IWIl '— On Nov. 16. a third 
loon was negotiated with the associaled instilu- 
tionA under the seventh Meclton of the act of Aug. 
5. \l^Ctl, by agu-eing to issue to them fifty ndllions 
of d«>lbni in 6 |>er cent. Ijouds, at a rnie equiva- 
lent to par, for tho bond<« iM-arinp 7 per cent, inter- 
est. auiliori/ed by tlieiw t of .luly 17. IHil - The 
1 table on i>age i^78 given quotations uf United 
Stales 6 and 6 per cent, bonds, of treasury notes 
' and of i:oM. iit the dales sialeil, c-onipilcd froni 
tables in Hunt s Merchuuis' Magazine for ltHU-a-4. 
— About three yeiini after the |>aSH«ge of the act 
authorizing the first i-.tie of seven Ihirly notes, 
another act wax |N>>vs4 d, <in .luiie \t**i4. auihor- 
hdngSOO millions of similar notes, nn«i a sulme- 
quent act of March .'(. 1H({.*>, aulhori/i^l (MX) mill- 
ions in addition, and under this act the whole 
amount (including $29,{>9'J.ri()0 of reissues) was is* 
sued. Of this amount forty-four milUoiia were to 
dencMnlnations of fifty doUan; 187 mllllonn. in ono 
hundrttis; '.i'JS millions. in6vohundrei!s, :!TI* mill- 
ions, in one thoubonila; and about fifty milliou.s. in 
Ave thousands. They were issued In three tn-riv. 
datttl Aug. 15, 1864. June IS',.'., and .hA\ l.~>. 
It^. Thew note*, like those that precetled ilieui. 
wife fundable into 6 per cent. liond»— the former 
into citrhty one-, und the latter into five twenties 
and thi- fad was prinleilupon the revcrK- of each 
note. The Nio milHous la-i is-ueti were |M3'able, 
principal and infen-t, in lawful money Mon* 
than twenty millions, which were authori/ed by 
the net of .lune 20. 1X04. were jiiaid to ihe soldit rs 
direct Of the 60U milUons, authorized by the act 
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of March 8, m65, seventy niiiliuiia were itisued 
during that month, and the whole remainder was 

taken durini; tlic followin? four months, S*v- 
n-lary JlcCulloch, in his report for Dec. 4, 1S(>5, 
Uius refers to the ncgottatioos and iMnie of the re 
maintng f).10 million^? of th( *o notc-i: " Ujion the 
capture of Kichmond, aii<i the surri niler uf the 
confederate armies, it became apparent that there 
would he an early disbanding of the forces of the 
United States, and consequently heavy requisi- 
tions from tl)e war (h'partnicnt for tran.sportation 
and payment of the army, including boimtiea. 
As it waa important that these requisitions should 
Im' prnmptly iiiri. and < s|H t iaily iniiK>rtaMt that 
not a soldier should remain in the service a single 
day for want of means to pay him, the secretary 
]n-n i ivod tlic iidfssil y t»f n-ali/.iii^ as Hi>t cdily as 
possible the amount — |d3U,UU0,UUO— still author- 
ized to be borrowed under this act. The seven 
uml tlir(<' t( iitli'i iiotc^ liad provi d to be a popular 
loan, auil although a bceurily on lunger time and 
lower intcreat would have been more advanta 
trroii* to the iTovernnvnt, thf M-crefarj- fon^idcrcd 
it ailvisabh', tinder tlie (•ii< um>tances, to continue 
to oiler the^e notes to the public, and to avail 
hinvHclf. as his immediate predeces^rs liad done, 
of the Kervices of Jay Co«)ke. Ew|., in the sale of 
them. The result was in the hii;lu"st do;rree satis- 
factory. By the admirable skill and energy of the 
agent, and the hearty co-operntion of the national 
banks. tl>f-i niii.^ wi rr di^tritmtetl in every part 
of the northern and some parts uf the bouthem 



states, and placed within the reach of every pcraoa 
desiring to Invest in them. No loan ever offisrod 

in the United SiMt<'<, notwithstanding tin- larsre 
amount of p>vcrument securitie:) previoubly taken 
by the people, was so promptly subscribed for ma 
thif*. Before the fir«t of An^^ust the entire amount 
of 4!53U,(X)0.fMltj had Ixeu talien. and tlie secretary 
had the unex|M^cted satisfaction of being able, with 
the receipts from etistoms and internal revenue 
and a small increase of the temporary loan, to 
meet all the requisition-- i, fhr in .i-.ury." — 
On the opposite page is the form of the sevea> 
thirty note issued under the act of March 8. 188S. 
with one cou|M)n aiiac h< d. The whole half year's 
interest was payable with the note, and there were 
five coupons upon the right end of the note. On 
the reverse were printe<l the^c wonls : "Pay to 
bearer. At maturity convertible at the option of 
the holder into bond* redeemable at the pleMoiv 
of the irovernment. at any time after five year*, 
and payable twenty years f mm July l.**. lf*H. with 
interest at 6 |)er t ettt. per annum. {Hiyable senU- 
annually in coin " — During tlie month f>f .Tiily. 
1862. trold wuh at a premium for lejiial tender uott« 
of frt>m 10 to 15 per cent., and demand aolaa. 
which were receivable for customs at a premium 
of about 8 per cent. The subsidiary silver coin- 
age authori/.id by the act of Feb. 21, 1853, was 
about 7 per cent, loss in intrinsic value than the 
silver dollar, and this difference fn wHght was 
autli'iii/.eil. -<! that it might Ik" retained ii> th»- 
couuiry for purposes of change. This silver 
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«oln soon began to disappear. Coodderable 
amoiinui were hoarded in the north and math. 

and lai r amontin were exported to Canada and 
South America; and a premium of from 10 to 12 
per cent, wm offered for email amottnts hy bnat- 
ii< <^ iiic ri who fl( -ircil it for coiivi iiiriice in milk- 
ing change. Many individuals as wcU as corpo- 
nillonB imued small obligBtfons. such as had be<« 
iWRii'i in and ls:{7. P«»stair(! stariiiis were 

UM^l tu u cunsidenibie extent for purp«»He$i of 
change. Tlie postmaster genenil, in his report of 
Dm'niber, 1H6'2, says: " In the fir«t (iu:irf<T of thr 
current year ending Sept. 20. tho ninnlMT of 
atAnipn iviuedtopostmaBters woh one hundred and 
four inillionH; there were calls for al»«»ut two liun- 
dretl million*, which wouUl have been nearly «uf 
fldeiit to meet the tjsuni demand for a year. This 
extmordioary demand arose from the temporary 
use of them stamps as a ctirrencjr for the pubtle 

la lieu of the smaller denoniinalinns cf s|Heie. 
•nd ceasctl with the introduction uf Uiu w>-caiicd 
* postal currency.'" — On July 17, 1889. an act 
was |)ii^^<-il w lii< h (»iiih<irizf'<l tlic i-^-iw of " post- 
age and oilier KtuuifM of thu L'uited Staled"; 
vhidi were receivable in exchange for United 

States Dotes, and in payinciit of all (\nv^ to the 
United SlatcH, in mm^ of not less than live dollar^. 
Under this law, notes of the denominations of H, 
10, SSand 5o < . nt- wen- ixvui d, antl iIm- drnomina- 
tlons of 5 and 2'> (-enla were prind d on brown 
tinted paper, with an eni^ved bead of JefTenxm, 
whicl) was the exact counterpart uf that usvd on 
the live-cent poMapo Mnmp. On the twenty-live- 
Cent note the h»ad of .lelTerson Was live limes 

repeated. The icu-cent note was printed in green, 
with the head of Washington, the counterpart of 
that uv(l on the ton-cent p<>»iat:e stamp. l'iH)n 
the tifty-ccnt note Uiia vignette was five times 
repeated. TheM note^ were Imoed In the month 
of Aueust. nuA wcrr ternKsl " po>.t:iirf eur- 

rency." and continued in ums until they were 
iTplaced lijr the frsctlonal currency authorixed by 
aeetiua four of the art of March 8. 1868. The 



previous act prohibited private corporations, banlc- 
Ing Bssociations and individuals from issuing or 
circulating notes for fractions of a dollar, and 
imposed a penalty, upon conviction, of a floe not 
exceedinir five hundred dolbrs. and imprisonment 
not e.M ridin!; six months. The law did not i>n>- 
bibit the i.s.'^uo of fractional currency by ciiius, and 
considerable amounts were placed In circulation 
by vuri«)us mnniripalitii-s notwithsfan<llnir the f i t 
that in many i>f thu states laws had been pushed 
in the year 1887, or prior thereto, prohibittasaiich 
issues. — The amount of fnictional curn-nry waa 
limited to fifty millions of dollars, and tienoinlna- 
tionsof from three cents to fifty cents were Ivsued. 
which were cx«-hanKeable for United States notes 
in sums of not les^s than three dollars. On the 
days on which this .xniall currency Wius first issued 
to the public, the offices of the assistant treasurer 
In New York and In -other eitfes were thronped 
with lonjj lines of people anxious to ohijiin this 
|M|H;r currency to supply the deficiency cuusihI 
by the withdrawal of silver ctrfn. On account of 

tin.' srarriiy of otie and twi • '1 'I'.ir iint, s ainl of 
fnietiuual currency, wliolu sheets of these notes 
when they were firrt Issued were paid to the army, 
and suhse*|tieiilly were so cut that four 2"» cent 
noie.s were used in place of a one-dollar note, and 
four flfty-ccnt notes in place of a two-dollar note, 
ami in this form considerahle amounts wen> (laid 
out. Those notes were univeniully used for small 
change in and out < <{ tlu; army. The total insue of 
" l>ostage currency." which commcnccsl Auk- 21, 
1862. and ceased May 27. 1863. wa.s t20,215.6ai 
^i4.:.'HJ,(>s2 was (.ui-iandinu: on Jime 1. 1H8.3, of 
which $1.02M.yXi was in denominations of five 
cents: $1,848,074 In ten cents; $1,039,208 in 
twenty live cents; and $070, ,"72 in denomina- 
tions uf fifty cents. The total amount of issues 
and reissuca under both acts, was 9868.700.074. 
They wore mit rn|>idly and became niL'^red and 
filthy, and were frequently returned for re.lemf>- 
tion. —The first issues oniAer the act of .Marcirs 
load on Oct. 10, 1868, and ceased on Feb. 
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15, 1876; find an act was pa'^vc-d on April 17. of 
the same year, directiag tbe secretary to replace 
tbto ctrcttlatfoD by the inme of mbsldiaty diver 
coin. Thi' fractional paper currency was issued 
in Ave different series. The bigbcHi amount out- 
■tandingr at any one time was less than fifty ndll- 
inns. The nmonnt outstanding on February 1. 
1884, was ;{(;;). 184. A consi(ierablc amount is 
»ti\l luhl by banks and bankers. \vhi<'h is puilg- 
insjly paid out to those customers wlio desin- it for j 
purjM>sc8 of remittance by letter. Tin- principal 
portion of the nnxniiit niit<i)inding will probably 
never be presented for ruUemption. The propor- 
tion of loss to the people from this fractional cur- 
rency h vastly greater than that of any otlier kind 
of circulation ever iMued in this country, and 
thta loss, in a lai^ measure, must be attributed to 
the sniiill value of liie notes and tlic many cr>-itiiil 
ties of the war. The proportion of legal-tender : 
notes and national iMuk notes of the highest 
amount nutstanilin-: at any one time, not pre- 
M.'nted for redemption in the course of twenty 
yean*, is estimated at al>out 1} per cent. — Au- 
thority was given by the .second section of the 
act of March 8, 1863. to issue 4i>l) niiliions of treas- 
ury notes; bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 
6 per cent, in lawful money for a term not 
ceeding throe years, i>ayal)lo at fieriods expressed 
on their face, and Id detiominaiions of not less 
than Vol dollais. Tbeae notes were exclumgeable, 
together with the accumulated toterest for treasury 
notes not beurinLj interest. They were made legal 
tender for Uteir face value, excluding interest. 
INiwer was also given to the soerctary to Issue 150 
millions i>r mlititi' iti'il LTci iihiick^ wliicli wrre to 
be issued only iu exchange for these interei>t bear- 
ing notes. Under this act, $44,890,000 notes 
were issued, redeemalde one year from date, and 
$166,480,000 two yearti from date, In aring interest 
at S per cent, per annum, which were known as 
"one and two y<*ar notes of 18(53." — .Vuiboriry 
was given by tlie aet of .Tune IHiU, for the 
Issue of 200 millions of treasury notes in denomi- | 
nations of not less than ten dollars, not exceeding 
three years, and bearing interest not cxrwding 
7.80 |K r rent, per annum, interest jiayable s^mi 
annually, principal and interest to be paid in law- 
ful money. The notes were to be a lecal tender 
for till ir face valoe. No seven-thirty w^u-s 
were issued under this act, but, in lieu thereof, i 
1200.00$. 440 of compound Interest notes were is- 1 
t-ur i] Tliraci (IM not authorize In terms the isviiic 
of c<im|xtund interest notes, but as the interest at (i 
per cent, compounded, would be oonsidcrobly less 
than at 7^>") ]i' r fi-nt, ••iiiijilc inti re-t, their issue 
WOSnol in eoiiliicl Willi ihi- lirmsof the art. The 
notes were in the form shown on the opposite 
page. Of tlK-se notes, 7T,04.'».770 \M re issui d in 
redemption of the one and two year 5 per cent, 
notes, and it is not |)robabIe tliat more than 200 
millions of these notes were outstanding at any 
one time. Sern'tnry Fessenden, In hi? report for 
!>'•(•. G. Hft^l. thus ri fcrs Id ihi- issm- i>f ilirsf 
notes; "The whole amount of national circula- 



tion, not Ix'aring in ti rest, exclusive of fractfoinl 
currency, and of notes issued by national h^"^. 
Is limited to four hundred millions of dollars, stibi- 

ject to slight occasional inerca^f- from the fifty mill 
ions held in reserve for the payment of temporary 
deiMxits. Of 6 iier cent, interest-bearing noten 
there were outstandlnsr. on the first of November 
last, ^il^ti .-ilU, 1 10. To aconsiderubluextent tluase 
notes have been, and will Continue to be, u.<ied as 
currency. Those with coupons have tx-en found 
particularly objectionable, as. though withdrawn 
to a cerluin extent while the interest is maturing, 
they are liable to be {lerlodically rushed upon the 
market. Tn constdcrotion of this feature, a largr 
amount, viz , alxmt ninety millions of the originjtl 
issue of one hundred and fifty millions of these 
c-ou pf>n notes, have been withdrawn and destroyed, 
ifi'i lln ir place orniiiied ]>y ii<>t<-s pny.iMf in three 
years, bearing interest at 6 per centum, couiixiuod- 
ed semi-annually. This is believed to be the beat 

form of i;if< rest beiiring lef.';i! tciidi r nol' s ,ms 
ing more likely to be withdrawn and held until 
maturity, as an Investment Of these, llfteen 
millions in amount wen» issu'-d \mder the act of 
>Iurch 3, 1803, and about ninety millions under 
the act of June 80, 1864. The total amount of in- 
terest-bearing notes outstanding on the 22d of No- 
vember hcst, was ^!'210,"222,KTO. What proportion 
of these may be considered as an aitdilion to the 
circulation I am unable to determine. To that 
extent, whatever It may be, they contribute to the 
amount of the i ui reiK y, and thus in wime degnt? 
occasion and in still greater degree sustain, an in- 
crease of prices, and depress values."— About two 
years and eiirht months afli-r ilie i>assa'j:r of the 
last act, authority was given for the issue of tem- 
pomry loan 8 per cent, certificates, for thepu r pona 
of retiring the compouml interest notes. When 
these notes were Issued, il was expected that they 
would, as the interest accumulatitl, s<H»n pa.ss out 
of ( ireuliition into the hands of Imnkers and capi- 
talists. These ( X|'< rtations were realized, for the 
inten-st W!ls only payable at maturity three yran 
from date. Such notes, with accrued interest, 
would not be paid out by the holders except in 
cases of al)solute necissity. In unler t<> iiisiire 
the retirement of these notes, " .^Vn act to provide 
ways and means for the payment of compound 
interest notes." m ;is p as-eil on March 2. 1867. — 
This act authorized the i.s.sue of 3 per cent, certifi- 
cates In denominations of imt loss than $100. pay- 
iibli' on demand. The national banks were au- 
thorized to hoUl these certilicates as a iMart («f 
their reserve, provided that not less tlian two- 
fifths of the entire reserve should omsist of law- 
I ful money of the Tniti-tl Staten. This privilegw 
I did not largely diminish the amount of gold coin 
ami greenbacks which the l*anks were re«piin%l 
coiiiiuually to keep on hand, as most of the tixnk^ 
held a large amount of ca.«h res4>rve, in addition 
lo the amount required by Uw. Tbiscxcess could 
with great profit Ins Invested In thetieireeftHlentBa. 
and they could be useil to udvanfago for clearini; 
bouse purposes, and the banks at onoe nvailed 
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iJUtlToU is a.JMfal Undtr 
for Tm Dollars bears 
Mercit at Six per cent con^omckd aaySiJcmaiOu 
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sum //W u'ill bfpaid Uu /wider tor 
pme^al and Interest atmataar 
^ Kote three yean 

from date. 



Tm 6Uiii 



ofAmcrioa. 



iheni-'lviH of tliiH privilcL'e. The amount nn- 
thorii^<il by this m t \v:us fifty luilliuas, which wan 
Incrrased to m'\ i iity tlvt' niillions by tiie act of 
July 2.'5, ]sC8. Tlit>e arIitlcat«-8 were payable 
on (K-tiiitud, mill iviiti'inahK' at Jlie pU ;i>iin'of llic 
government : they were chii lly i>Niu (l tlurinsj the 
fiscal year 1808 and 1669. niul for the ni(»t ^art 
retired in tbo flucal yrurs from IstiO to 
#18.iiNI,<KI0 bdng r< tir> <l durin:; lla> lalicr yinr 
— The act of JiUy Vi, 1h7U. nuihoriztti the issue 
of $r>4.(IOn.QaO. additional bank circiilnlinn. and 
»e<-ti(in two of that act providi-d, iImI nt lii. i nil of 
eacli uiuulb after tbe puvuifru of this act tlie coiup- 
trollcr of tbe currency should report tlie ainounl of 
anch clrnii.iiiiiir nm. > i>^u<il. \vhiTi u|>r>ii ilif sec- 
retary of the lria>ury hliould reileem iiud cancel a 
like amount of 8 |)er cent. certitieal««: and in order 
to retire such certificates he may LMve rmiii , to the 
lu)klera of saiU ceriiticntes, dest^nuiiu;: the nuui- 
tier, date and amount, tliat tbey shall ceaMs to bear 



interest from and after a o-rlain day de-i_'ti:iie<l. 
atid iliat the cert irtcati s scj dewignaleil Av.kW cojusc to 
he iivailnble for any |M>rllOtt Of the reserve. TbUS 
it will Im- seen that the comp<iuiid interest notes 
were issuitl for the pur|H»se of relirini; .1 |>er cent, 
notes, IheSpcr cent, certifu-atcs fi)r the rtiireinent 
of tbo compounds which were mnluriog, and tbe 
net of July V2. 1H70. in turn for tbe retirement of 
111"' .3 JKT C»*nt». .ind tli<' e difTereiil nets li;ii| the 
clTei-t of rapidly accompliKbinx tbene nttuli.t. wilb 
but little inconvenience eitlier to the Imnkfl or to 
the piililir 'i'lic lil t of March iMOa, niitliorized 
the i-ssuti of {Odd cerlilicateN of one and two-year 
note«, and of compound interest note*: and cerlifl- 

catcH under tbe tiflli ^ rtion of that net were ii»;e<l 
for cleartng-boUM- pur|M>K-H tuxm after the passiLtti 
of tbe national Imnk act. Tbey were nutborized to 
1m' is^nr^l in '-iiin«'of not le-si ilmti ^"Jlt. j urrespond- 
injiwith the denomination of L iiited (states note^. 
The coin and bulUon deposited were required to 
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be rt'taiiud iu the treasury for the pa}'nient of 
Um sanif I in (lemaod. Certificates representing 
coin in the treasury were authorized to be issued 
in payment of interest on the public debt, but it 
waa pnjvidnl that the amount of certificates is 
sued should not, at any one time, exceed 20 per 
eentum )>< yond the amount of coin and bullion 

Id the trt-M'-ttry. Thi"-(' mtificali ^ wrTc author- 
ised to be received ut par iu payment of duties. 
The flrat tssno was made on Nov. 18. 1665. On 
June 30. 1875, there wr rr outst.unlitiLr ,T96,30(). 
of which the national banks in 2{cw York city 
held $1S.64S.160. TIteir issue was discontinued 
on Dec. 1, lf<T>^. ju^t previouH to the resumption 
of spocie paynieiit, und the nniouut out^tniuling 
bad decieased on June 80. 1879. to $1.'>.413,700. 
Tlic amount outstandinf^ on Oct. 3, iHHii, was 
$4,907,440, of which the national banks held 
^4,594,800. On Jan 1. l.SKJ, Hie amount out- 
standing was $3,568,840. Most of these ceitifi- 
catea were Issned for clcarinier liouse purposes, in 
denooklnations of $i.(KX), ^.i.ooo nud :i;io.oo<i. — 
On June 8, 1872. an act was passed authorizing 
the secretary of the treasury to receive United 
States notes ou di povjt witliout interest from na 
tionol bank associations, in sums not less than 
$10,000, and Issue certificates therefor, of denom- 
inatiinis not less than )?;5.000. Thoe Oertiflcate^ 
were similar to the 8 per cent, certificates just re- 
ferred to, exc«-pt tliat they bore no interest, and 
were largely used in place thereof for clearintc- 
house purposes. The ceri iticaies were payable on 
demand in United States notes at the place of issue, 
and they were autliorized to be held and counted 



by national banksaspartof their legal reserve, aod 
to bou-sed in Kettlementof clearfng'hottsebaknoeB. 

These ccrlillcales were not properly tn-asury note*, 
and the highest amount issued was $64,780,000. on 
Aug. 3. 1875, which amount was rapidly rwiuccti 
after the resumption of specie payments. On 
June 80, 1875, there were outstanding' $59,045,000. 

of which the national banks held :J;47.;no.tHN» 
Go Juno 80. 1876. the amount outstanding wa» 
$38,140,000. of which the banks held $97,955. 
The amount oufsianding on June 1, was 
$11,805,000, of which the banlu held, on May 1, 
$8,4a0.000. — The act of Feb. 96. 187», authorited 
the is-ii'' of 4 per cint (■•TtifH alc*. of the denomi- 
nation of ^10, whi< li w< rc eouveilible til anytime, 
with necnie^l interest, into the 4 per cent. bondsaU' 
thori/.ed to 1k' issuetl July I t. If^TO Tliis act \\m 
pas>ed for the purpose of fat iiilaiing the refund- 
ing of 5 and 6 per cent, bonds then falUag due 
into 4 |>er cents, but the act was fcnlly unneces- 
sary, for atmut the time the certificates began to 
iKi issued, the 4 p«'r cent, bonds were nliove ]mit in 
the market. Loug lines of people gathered at the 
different government depositories where the cot- 
tificates were ofTcicrl, and the amount \M(- t.ik< n 
as fast as they could be furnished. $40,012,750 
were disposed of at par, of which $89,896,110 
were issued durintr the fourth quarter of the fi«cal 
year 1879. and the amount outntanding on Juoe 
1. 1668. was $856.000. —The following table ex 
hil'its the amount of treasury notes of the differ- 
ent forms issued during the late civil war, out- 
standing on June I, itii<i. lateiest upon all of 
which has long since ceased : 



XOTEB. 



Act. 



Timmty uoiea of 1661... 

Denund notca ............. • 

r<ao'*onsoi 

Frnrtlcina! cnrn-ncy „...,...,... -j 

1 yf'*r noti'» of iwa. 
Sjrcariiou-Kof isds 

CompouDil int'Ti-n notflS....... i 

T-30> of WVJ nn.l ll«5 | 

3 per ci'Dl. certiflcntes -j 

I,. iTil l^ ii'l' r rortifleatC* 

Gold c«Ttiflcau-H 



Mar, -J. 
.Jiilv IT. 
K. Ii I-.', 
,lulv 17, 
JiilV 17. 
Mur. ."). 
Jinuail. 
,Mnr. a. 
Mnr. 3. 
.Mu. ». 
JoaeSO, 
JaneW, 
Mar. SO. 
Mnr, 2, 
July^fV. 
•Tiiiiv K, 
Mar. 8. 



i-fo. 

ina. f 
1«MI. 

iwy. y 

1SI V4 \ 

IHll. 

im.( 
tm. I 

llWi 

IH«;r. 

1S»|M 

1S7','. 
ItMfi). 



j nntv of IntorMt. 

0 per cent. 

NointerHt 

rS'iOpsrecnt 

Ko intemt. 

.'> piT onik 
5 i>t r cent. 

0 per cent. 
7 S 10p* r cent. 

Sn inicrt i>t. 
Nu inu-rr»t. 



Intvreiit Ce&»e<L 


Principal 




March 9, lt«8. 


• «,«» 




Aiq^ 19 sad Oct 1.1864. 






i5.9rn>.sB 

40.S35 
Sl.lou 

2H.CT0 




VarloiM dalrit In IWS. 
Varioaa daUw iu IHGO. 

June 10. ISCT.mi.l Mnr W \^ 


1,47? 17 

4^.m t;i 


Aug. 1.1, ISCT, and July IS. 1868. 


187,fl60 


ifl.ar.i to 


Frb. SB, ISn. 


5,000 


8M SI 











— " An act to authorise the fsme of United States 
nolea, and f- i the n detnption or fundiiiij thiTeof, 
and for refunding the Houiiug debt of the United 
States," which was signed by President Lincoln 
on Feb. 85, 1868. is the first law ever placed upon 
the statute hooks malting treasury notes, or any- 
thing but gold and silver coin, a tender in pay* 
mentof debts. Indeed, it may 1m- said that neither 
the congress of the I uitetl Stales nor the conti- 
nental congress, which preceded it, imued any 
form of legal tender trea-sury notes. The eonii 
nental congrew had no power to enact such a law. 
It dU, however, pan a resolution, on Jan. 4, 1717, 



recommending to the legislatures of the difTereat 
states to |)iiss law s making the bills of credit Mued 
by congress a lawful tender in payment of public 
and private ddits. and a refusal thereof an extin- 
piishment of suchdelits; thatdebtfi payable in 
sterling money be discharged in continental dollars 
at the rate of 48.6 sterlhig per dolfan>; and thai in 
the discharge of all othiT debts and ( ontruts. con- 
tinental dollarH shall poa-s at the rate tixed by the re- 
spective states for the value of Bponbh milkd dol- 
\:\r'i. In ac( »mlance with the rerciminmdation coD- 
taiued in these resolutions, contineuial nwncy was 
made a legal tender in Gomwctkut, ; 
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Rhode Island and New Jeney in 1776. and in 
Pennsylvania, Dflawiiro, Maryland and Virginia 
in 1777. — Tiie legal-tender act was passed tluring 
the ceooDid aetdon of the 89d congrew*. which met 

Dec. 8, 1661. The report of \hv M-rrctary of tiic 
treanujr beut date Dee. 9. The tbinl uu^taUment 
of fifty mniloas. of the loan of 160 mlliiom already 

n ftui il t(i. had been nrjotiati-d on llic \Cn]\ of 
Nuvcmber previous, with the u.siK>ciated lwujk>. 
The secretwry waa hopeful that the war would be 
bnmifhl to an au^|>i^•i<^^s tiTtnination hefon- mid- 
summer, bill rtl the wune time .Hubmilti-d t-slimaJcs 
iMisi-d u|)«n its continuam c. In tliis oveut, it was 
exlimuiwl that Iho public debt, which, on July 1. 
18(51, was |90.H«7,838. wouhi be, on .Iidy 1. 1^*6'^, 
517 ndlHons, and on July 1 of the following year, 
807 milliona. tie reoommeuded the issue of civ 
rulatlnir notes in pboe of the existing bank note 

riir i in, w liich de|)ended "on tho Ihwh uf 
thirty-four ttUitcs, and the character of some six- 
teen hundred private corporations." Two plans 
f(ir cfTi t till:; thi-, i^hji ct were Mii:L'""~'<'d : the tir-l 
the- withdrawal uf the bunk circululioa, and 
the imae of Utdled States notes Instead thereof, 
payable in miii on demand; tlte -ci-oiid coiilein 
plaltil the delivery to hanks of noU > jtivpared fur 
Circulation under national direc tion, and to 8<>- 
eiire prompt convertibility into coin by the pledjre 
of United Slates bonds, and other nmlful reg- 
ulations. Hoth of thoe plans were disruHM'd at 
considerable length in the report, the prefen-mw of 
the secretary being decidedly in favor of the w- 
sue of bank notes. The avails of the large lonus 
made from the banks were not allowed to remain 
on deposit, to be drawn by checks as the nfoeml- 
ties of the government should require, but win', 
from time to time, {Mild iotu the treasury, so that 
it was quite difficult for some of the banks to 
meet the la.Nt installment. The banks were in clan- 
ger of BUSpcudiog sixx-'iti (Niyiuvut at the time of 
the meeting of congress. Suspenaion finally took 
place on iVi-c. 2S. ISfll. and two days later, on the 
80th, Mr Spauldiiic. of llie ><iiIk ommillt e of the 
Committee of ways aiid nuiins, intnxl)ued the 
legal tender bill. — A national bank bill had been 
prepares! previously, and when nearly cumpleled, 
Mr. Hooper, uf Miuvsiuhusftls, also of the suIk 
committee, incorporated in it sevend provisions 
contained in a recent free banking Itill, w hich had 
passed the legislature of hisown »<tate. Two hun- 
dred oopieaof this bill, which was hastily prepartMl 
late in the month of December, were printed for 
the u».e of the et>mmiltee of ways and tneans, and 
a cupy of this bill, which was the liasts of the 
natioDal bank act which became a law about a 
jear afterward, is in the j. ^-i sM-m of the writer 
of this article. It lieing evident that the bank bill 
would encounter cousiderablc opposition from the 
friends of banks orgiiuizi-d under siute law«, and 
that great <ielay would neces-sarily oet ur from the 
ooDsUflntioB of aa elaborate bank bill of si.\ty or 
more section-s, arrangnl fur the organization of 
banks in the diUcreat statM of the t'uioo. the bill 
was laid aside, and tl>e bill atithoriting the lasue of 



legal-tender notes was considered. An informal 
letter was read to the committee from Attorney 
General Bales, in which he gave it as his opinion 
that congress had not only the right to issue such 
bills of credi!, but also to iii:ikc Ihi in a legal tender. 
Discussioa of the bill coatiaued for several days, 
and, upon a vole being taken. It was found that the 
committee was ( (Hiidly divided, but by the clinnire 
of a vote it w as tiually reported to the house ou 
July 7, 1868, and published in the leading New 
York newspapers, only two of which were favor- 
able to the mea.sure. Delegates from ten of the 
principal Ixinks in the three leading cities ap- 
peared in Washington and opposed the bill. The 
bill was afterward submitted to the secretary of liie 
Tretisury by the committee, and, upon its return 
with his suggestions, was reported to the house on 
Jan. 98, 1863. with the title above given, as a 
substitute for the previous bill. The bill jaissed 
the house on Feb. 6, 1863. by a vute uf m to 58. 
The vote to strike out the legaMender clause waa 
lo>t ill the "M^nate by ITyea^ to 22 nays, and the 
bill pu-sscd by a vote uf itU to 7. The cluef amend- 
ments in the setMte were: requiring payment of 
' interest send annually in coin on bonds and seven- 
thirty notes; conferring on the set relary power to 
sell 6 per cent, bonds at the market vtduo thereof 
for coin : making the bunds redeemable In five 
yeiirs and payable in twenty years from date at 
the option of the government, and authorising 
temporary deposits in tl»e treasury at 0 per cent. 
— There was considerable debate in both hoti«es 
upon the que.stion of the right of the government 
to issue demand notes, and tlie arguments wen& 
not unlike those which have already been given 
in previous di biti> in eoniiiess. The principal 
dlscossion viOH, however, ujm>u the couMitutional 
right of congress to issue legal-tender notes. On 
the ?'Mh llie ainetidinent.s wire returned to the 

Ii>eoate w ith the concurrence of tlie house in i^mrt 
of them, and mm-ooncurrence in ottiers. and with 
me nineiidinents to the seinite nnn-ndruc til-*, after 
whu h a conference conunittee was apiKiinti-cl in 
the house and senate, which coramitliHs had a long 
cimsultation extending throuudi two or three days. 
The report of the conference committe«> wjw 
agn'e<l to on the 34th in the house by yeas 97, 
nays 22, and in the sconto on the SStli without a 
division, and on the same day the bill was ap- 
proved by the president It authorized the is-ue 
uf 130 millions of L'uiicd States notes, not bear- 
ing interest, payable to hmrer at the treasury of 
the I'nitcsl Sl.ites. and of detiondiiations of not 
lejiS than $5, fifty milliuns uf which were tu be in 
lieu of the demand treasury notes which had 
been previously issued; tliey were -imilar in form 
to thoMi notes, but they were nut receivable in 
pajrment of dutiea on imports, and were not (my- 
able by the pn-ernnient for inten-st nj>on its ol)li- 
gations, which were payable in coin; they were to 
be a legal tender in payment of all other debts, 
public and private, within the United States. 
They differed from the first notes issued also, and 
In this nnwct, that all holders uf legal-tender 
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notes were rathorlaed to deposit any Bum not len 

than ^TO, or any multiple of iftr>n, with the treas- 
urer, or uithur uf Ihu aiisistani treasurers, uud re- 
ceive duplicate certiflcateii, upon which were to 
be Issueti to the lioKlpr :in f(iii!il ninoiint of Iwnuls 
of the United StjiicH hairing iiilemsi at iht- rati- 
of 0 p<rr ccntutn per anntiui. payable scmi-ainiu- 
ally, nnd re<lccinabte at the pleasure of tlie Uuil- 
ed States after five years, and payable twenty 
years from Hh! (lute thereof. The second KH iion 
o( the aame act authorizes the issue of 000 mill- 
tons of flve-twenty bonds Into which the treasury 
notes weri- to Ix- funded, in accordance with the 
pierioostcclioD and as stated ia the title of the bill. 
The (but notes issued were of the date of March 
10, 1862, and there vriis printed U|x)n the b.u k 
the following words : " This note is a legal tender 
for all debts, pubtle and priTale. except duties on 
itniKirls and interest on the puMic di-ht, and Is ex- 
changeable for United States 0 per cent, bonds re- 
deemable at the pleaiiure of the United States 
after five years." — On June 7, 1862, the seereta- 
ry addreijscd letter^ to tlie chairman of the com- 
mittee of ways and means of tlie house and the 
llnance committee of the senate, recommendinpr a 
further issue of 150 millions of dollars of legal- 
tender notes. He wiid that nearly the whole issue 
nt sixty millions in demand notes was held by bank- 
ers ami by capitalists, and was at a premium of 
f to IJ per ei-nt. on account of its nv;»ilahility for 
the pnymcot of duties; so that there was really 
only about ninety millions of United States notes in 
ein iiliiiii-n. He s;iid that the United Slates nntes 
are luuiulained at near par in gold by the provision 
for their co n vew l o n Into bon£ bearing 6 percent, 
intert^t p.ivableincoin, and that resumption would 
be more ettsily effe<:le«l " if the cunen< y — small as 
well as larce — were of United States notes, than if 
the channels of circulation Ix; left to be tilled up 
by the emissions of non-specie paying corpora- 
tionii, solvent and insolvent." With these letters 
bo transmitted bills for the consideration of thoRe 
commiitecs. Tlie immediate ne<<esNitiefl of the 
goveranRMit admitini of hut little delay, and the 
bill, ^u)Ktantialty as recommended by the secre- 
tary. ])ii.ssed both houses, and was signed by the 
piesiili iit on ,Iiine II, 18<i2. The hill nulliori/ed I 
the iHHue of loU millions of legal-tender notes, 
thiriy-tlTe millions of which were to be in denom- 
Inations Ic-s than *") Tlie siidsr ^uent act of 
3Iarc'h 8, IHtK], authorized the i»suu of an addi- 
tional 150 millions, making tlie aggregote author- 
ized issue of legjil tender notes 4."»0 millions of dol 
Itirs. This act was similar to the previous h-gal- 
tcndcr acts, so far as the issue of treasury notes 
wascono-rned. exrept that it provided •'that the 
holdersof Unitid Slates nolifi iKsue<I under former 
acts shall pi-es» nt the same for Hh? purpose of e.\ 
changing them for imnds as therein provided on 
or ticfore July 1, 1903. and thrrenpon the right 

tOexcban'_'e tlie same sliail ei a-e ami (h li rraine." 
— After the passage of llie act of March 3, lb63, 
tliu secretary decided to commence the negotiation 
of 5 Iter cent, ten-forty bonds, and gave notice 



that he ihoidd dedfne to allow the hoMen of 
legal tenders to fund such notes in bon<ls hear- 
ing a greater rate of interest than 5 iter cent, after 
July 1, 1808. The negotiation of the S per cents 

was not successful at that time, and that portion 
of till' a( I iti .March 3 which i-ei>ealcd the right to 
fund legal tenders into flve-twenties, as printc<i \i|>- 
on the back of the notes, was not only a violation 
of the contract with the holder, but idso a s<-riou9 
financial mi.stake. It had Ihc effect to materially 
reduce the value of the treasury notes in the mar- 
ket, prevented for a time the further funding of 
treasury notes after .July l.an l iin<louhte«lly poM- 
poned for many mouths the da'o- for the resump- 
tion of specie payment. — The hii^^hcst amotmt of 
legal-ten<ler notes outstanding at any time mm 
on Jon. 8, 1864, when the amount reached 
f449,888.909. The second section of the act of 
.lune 30. 1864, proviiled that '"the total amount 
of United Stales notes issued or to ln' issutxl shall 
not exceed 400 millions, .-ind such ndditionni sum. 
not excmling lift^' millions, as may lie temiwra- 
rily required for the redemption of temporary 
loans." The following table siiows liy denomina* 
tions the amount of legal-tender notes outstand* 
ing on June 1, 1888: 

FlvH.....................^..........,...... tl,WjMi.W 

Teas tkmWM 

Tweatiei .................................... ttJMjnM 

^Mtmninit *" — • • JJ^JJ^J^S 



tW.OMOi 

— I.fnio.noo.oe 



OnathowMada 1i.lBrjB«.« 

Five tbopaanda 

Ten Utouundi 

Dettrojrad tatbeCUcafo flie............ 

Total ti)48,an.i)l6 09 

— Si'cretary McC'ulloch, in his nport for 1885. 
exprcs.sed the opinion, that the legal-tender acts 
were war measures, and ouirlit not to remain in 
force one day lonirer than should be ncceasmy to 
enable the peoiil-- to prepare foraretum to the gold 
.standard. The housi' of re|)ri-sentnlives during the 
some month passed a resolution, by a vote of 144 
yeas to 6 nays, " cordially concurring in the views 
of the secretary <»f the treasury in relation to the 
necessity of the contraction of the currency with 
a view to as eariy a resumption of apeHe pay* 

ment as the business interests of the eoiintry ^^ i!l 
pertuit." In onler to airry into effect tliis re>4»iu- 
tion, congresa, by an act approved March 13, 
1M60, authorized the retiring aixl c.inrellMlion of 
not more than len millions of legal-ten' li r notes 
within six montlis from the passage of the act. 
and therejifter not more than four millions in any 
o!ie month. Under this act, the amount outstand- 
ing was so far reduce«l, that on Dee 31, IH67. the 
amount waa 858 nillb>os. On Feb. 4. 18C8^ the 
further rnlurfion of the volume of such notes 
was prohibited. lea\ iie^ the last-namiHl amount 
outstanding until Oct. 1. 1873. Between that date 
and Jan. 15. 1874. under Secretariea BontwaU 
and Blchardson, the amount waa increased to 
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ISfiS.OTO.ftir.. ami on June SO, 1874, the maxi- 
mum Hiiiount ^vas tixtti at $882,000,UU<); sectiuo 
•is of tliij act of that date providing that " the 
amount of United States nntcHoutstandiujr and to 
be umhI as a yttirt of the rirculnlin^ medium Khnll 
not t'xtiTd the Bum of 382 millions, whioh saitl 
«uro ahnll appear in each monthly stuleiuvnl of 
thu public debt, and no part thereof ahall be held 
or used ai« a restTVf." — Spction tlinc of the act 
of Jun. 14, 1875. authorized an increase of thu 
•circulation of natbwal banks in accordance with 
< \i>tiii-4 l:i\v. wiilKiut rf^jv-rt to tlie liuiit pn'vi 
ously existing, but re<iuired the Hecrvtnry of the 
trawuiy to tviin Icgattender notea to an amoont 



equal to 80 per n n' of lln- national bank notea 
thereafter iasu»'il, until ihu umuunt of sucli legal- 
tender notea outstanding ahould be :iO<) milliuus, 
and no more. Under the 0|ionUion of lliiH act 
fSo. 318.984 of Icgid-tcnder note» were retiretl, 
leaving tiie amount in ein ulation on May 31, 1878, 
the duto of the repeal of the act, #840,661,016. 
which is the amount now outstandini^. — The fol- 
lowiiiir (al)lf exhillltS tllO ainouiil of tlic variuus 
issues of treasury notes out.<«tanding on July 1 of 
each year from 1889 to 1883; toiicthcr with the 
amount of national bank notCS and lli'' value of 
the legal-tender trtMUury note aa compared with 
coin for the aame datea : 
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—The act of Jan. 14 1875. required the seerotaiy 
■of tlie tmitfury. on and after Jan. 1, 1871). to n.-- 
deem in coin the leffal-tcnder notes on their pre- 
sentation at the oflire of the assistant tn .isurer In 
the city of Kew York, in siuua of n<it ii ^s than 
$flO. In order that he misht alTva> s In ]irr|vtri^l 
liitiotlii-. Ill' w aullioi i/.< tl ■'lou-eany .xurplus 
revenue from time to time in tlie treasury not 
otiierwise appropriated, and to is<«uc, sell and diit- 
of at not !i that par in ( oin any of the 5. 
4^ and 4 |kt cent, bonds authori/etl by the act of 
July 14, ItrrO. Under this act Secretary Sherman, 
in l'^T7. solfl at p ir in c iin liffi i-n nii!!t'>:i'i of 4^ 
p< r niiis. and iwnity tivc luillioiH of 4^; and in 
April, 1M7A. be Kitld Dfty millions of 4i |M>r cents 
nt a jtri tniuni of 1( jxt cent. This < oin was 
jii.K i d in till! tic:tsurj" for jMirptiM.s of ri'>unip- 
tiiiii, and on .Ian. 1, lS7y. tlie secretary ln-l<l 
Vi-'i millions of gold coin and bullion, and. in ad- 
dition, over tliirty-two millions In silver c«>in and 
bullion; the pi.A coin alone iN-in^; nearly equal to 
40 per cent, of the Uuitixl Htaie^ notes then out 
atandiog. — Tlie assistant f rvrwurcr of the Unlle«l 
Stnl<-<. at Now York, Im i me a nu ::ibr r of the 
clearing bouw, thus facilitating tlie business of 
the banks with the crnvemnieut. The bonks in 

X' - v York •tfCng'll'*ti' 't tile li.illds of till- L'' 11 ' r ri ' 

iuvul by agreeing to receive L'uited btatc^ uule», i 



not only for their ordinary Imlances, but in pay- 

ment of tlie interest upon the putilic dclii. anil of 
other coin ol)li^'aIion» of the povirnnunl. The 
banks of the country, at the date of roumptioo, 
held nxin- than one-third of the outstanding treas- 
ury nolo, hut they had so much confidence In the 
ability of tin- m i n :;irv to m.iintai:» usuuiplion 
that none were prcscuieti by them for redemi>tiou. 
The people prefrrred the imnesof national banks 
:ind of !h • L'. tM riiiin iit to cuin itsL'lf. There \\ as, 
therefore, tio deiuaud for payment of the notes of 
the government, and the gold coin In the treasury, 
\\ liii li ainouiiti (I to HI.') millions on the day f»f re- 
.suiiiiilion, in( n a«-d more than thiriy-si.x millions 
in the next ten mi>nlhs. The amount held on Nov. 
1. lf<7?>. excfcdi-d 171 milllosis, and on Nov. 1. 

mnQ niillions. The resunqition n< t i.s >>iill in 
fni. and gi\'<<s the w en tary unlimited lM)\vcr, 
witli wliieh to proviile for liie re«leni|)lion in coin 
of tlie l<-i:ul-lender notes. He Is thus euahled. so 
ion-; U.H the credit of the l'i'Vi mnient Continues 
i:o< >d, to check, by the sale of L'uiliHl States bonds 
any e\p<irtatinn of cf>in which might endanger 
til-' n iieiiipii in of Uiiiieil Biaiesleeal-tendernotm. 
— From the date of tlte iMnwageof tlie act of April 
18. 1866. which authtirixed a reduction of the 
:iiiii>uiii of Icirnl-tender notes, to ihe iia.ss;i;:eeif lin' 
act of July 12, 1888t euubUug national banking 
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associations to extend their corporate existence, a 
period of more than sixtei-n years, hundreds of bills 
of ahnoal every coiRi ivable form to regulate the 
currency were iotroduml in congress. Through- 
out the country the subject was continually diji- 
ciisswl. not only during p<iliti( ;il ( riminiiirii^ and 
at public conventions, but in the suiallcr gather- 
inga of the school district and the roeetfnjBs of in- 
(liviilu.il-* liy the way side. Spi-ccljo^ and imliti- 
cal pamphlets by the thousand, etuiuyii, cainpaijjn 
papers innumerable, and caricatures of almost ev- 
ery kind and d(">f rii)tir)n. tqitm Ihc snl'j*'( t of llic 
expaustun and contracliuuuf tlic currLUiy, and its 
eifcct upon business, were distributed broadcast in 
all direriiiins. Perhaps the nn -t iil iusible argu- 
ment which was presenled over and i vcr again in 
every portion of the country duriu.Lr tht se contin- 
ued discussions, was in reference to tlie retirement 
of the national bank notes, and the substitution 
thereof of treasury notes, in order, as was claimed, 
to save to the government the interest upon the 
bonds held by the national banks, as security for 
their eirculatin<? notes. Discii^sionHof this subject 
in its various forms, and statements of the profits 
of the circulation of the national banks at different 
dates, may !><• foun<l in the n porN of the comp- 
troller of the currency during the la£t nine years.—- 
The act of Feb. 28, 1878. authorised any holder of 
silvi r dollars of the weight of 4rJJ f^nuiis troy of 
stamlurd silver, to (icpv»sit the same with the treas- 
urer, or any assistant treasurer, of the United 
States, in sums not ksstlian ten dollars, and receive 
therefor certificates of not less than tm dollars, 
each corresponding with thcdenominati ins of the 
United States notes. It requia-d that the coin de- 
IKtsited or representing the certificates should be 
retained in the treasurv for tlie pavnient of the same 

» s * 

on demand, and tliat said certificates should be re- 
ceivable for customs, taxes and all public dues, and 

also ainhoriml their reissue. This ai I did not au- 
thorize their ui>c as clearing house certificates, nor 
make them available as reserve for the national 

banks. — The act of July 10, ISS-J, atithori/cd and 
directed the secretary of lljc treasury to receive de- 
posits of gold coin in denominations of not lesa 
than !?30 each, corresponding with the denomina- 
tions of Unileii 8lales note*. The coin dejM>sited 
for the certiflcates i.H required to Ije retained for 
the payment of the same on demand, and these 
certificate!*, and also silver certificates, are auth(»r- 
ized tn lie counted as part of the lawful reserve of 
the national banks. The act also provides that no 
national banking association shall \*c a member of 
any clearini; hou.se in which such certificates shall 
not be receivabh) iu the settlement of clearing 
bouse balances. 
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— The preceding table shows the amount of 
standard silver dollars coined under the act of Feb. 
28. 1878, which authorixcd the siime. the amount 
in the treasury and the amount of silver oertifi 
cates issued on July 1 . from 1878 to 1883 inclusire. 

— The tnnounlof g»)ld ceiiirK atcs which hadWa 
issued under the act of July 12, imtSi, was, on 2iov. 
1. $21,790,000, and on Jan. 1. 1884. #87.874,500.- 

At TlIoitlTlKS. Aiiurican State Pit/nrit; Annult 
of Congrtm; Maduon J^per$; EUiU'» Dtbatti; 
Conpra^nal GkU; National Lmn»tftK» FnOii 

,s, !<y .\ Uayley; h^i imre Rey/ort*; Annual 
Cydoi^nUii ; Jliirittr'ii Mmjazint ; Hunt's MtT- 
fhanW Magatiiu. New York ; Itanken' Mngotint. 
New York : SchuckerN' Life of Chnnt ; SpauUline's 
Iliatory of lAyil Tinder Jloney ; ytw York Ntvt- 
papen^ 1861-^. Jobs Jat Kkox. 

UNITED STATES NOTES. Legal -Tender 
Ca8e»— Decisions of the Supreme Conrtof the 
United 8Ut«8. On April m, 1866. the legi«ls- 
ture of New York provided by law for rcfundinf 

to the banks an<I olhci < orpor.iiion.s in like coihH 
lion, the taxes of 18ti3 and Ib&t collected upoa 
that part of their capital invested in securities of 
the I'niii il Siaic s ( \eiii]if law from i.i.xation. 
The board- of suiKTvison» of the county of New 
York was charged with the dnty of auditing and 
allowiii'j^, \\\\\\ llie apjiroMil of the mayor of the 
city and the cor|x>ralion < ounsel, the amount col- 
lected from each corponuion for tazea <m the ex- 
( inpt ].or1ion of its ca])ital, together with msi-. 
damages and interest. This act was passed iu 
conformity with the decision of tlie United States 
supreme court in the Bank Tax Case (n-iiorted ra 
2d Wallace, 200). which decided that a tax on the 
obligsitions of the Uuite<l States by state authority 
was void. The bank of New York prewnteda 
claim to the said board of tupervisore for the ^^ 
funding of those taxes which the bank had paid 
on the United States notes, communiy called 
" greenbacks." during the yean aforenld. The 
board r' Tum d the apjdicntion on the pniund thil 
"greenbacks " were not " M>curities " of tJie 
United Slates govemmoEit, hut were practkailf 
and in efTe<t "money," tnsnblt as casli. The 
court of ap|>eals of the Itate Of New York «<is- 
taim d tin action Of the bOMd, but on np|xal ■ ■ 
the L'nile<l 8tales stipreme court (Bank r*. 11 ■• 
Supervisors, 7 Wallace, 26), that court, ni lU 
December tenn. 1868. reverse*! the opinion of the 
stale court. The court said : "The act uf Febfil' 
ary, 1H62. declares that * All United Slates bno«ls 
and other securities of the United States bdd hr 
individuals, aasociations or corporations within 
the United States, shall be exempt from taxatim 
tiy or under slate antli li'y ' Wl have alreadf 
said that these notes arc ubligalious. They bind 
the national faith. They are. therefore, sulcOf 
SI cnrities They srctm* the payment stipulated to 
tlie holders by the pledge of the national faith, tiit 
only ultimate security of all national obliirntion*. 
whatever fonii lliey may assume " — fin .Iuin>?>, 
IbtM), a ccrtaia .NLrti. licpburu uuide a i>rt>Diii*«rf 
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note, bf which she promised to pay to Henry 
Orifwold on Feb. 90, 1809, eleiren thoaa«iid two 

hundred nnd fifty "dnHarv." At iIk- tiint" when 
the uotu was made, and also at the time when it fell 
due.tbere was, confessedly, no lawful money of tbe 
I'nitcd States. f>r mntiry which ronid lawfully 
tendered in paynu iit of privalt- dcbtH, but gold 
•nd silver coin. Five days ufier the day when the 

note by its t('mi>i fi II due, that i-< to say, oj\ Feb. 
25, IHiii. coiijrri'.-N |)Hsstd tlie lirj.t Icpd tedder art, 
commonly m called, by which the I'liited Htates 
notes issued thereunder were made a legal tender 
for "all debts, public an<l private, within the 
I'niti'd Slates," exoe|)t certain j>ul»Iio debts. In 
March, 1804, Mrs. ilepbum tendered payment of 
the deltt. principal and intemt. In the United 
State-* noti > issued under tins act Tlx nnimint 
tendered, $U,2dO in legal-tender notes, at that 
time was worth only atont $7,000 in coin. Hie 
tender was refused. Slie was sued in the Lt>uis- 
Vllle rhaitccry court in the stale of Kentucky. She 
tenderetl and paid tbe aame money Into court. It 
was deelan-d hy ilie rlianccllor to 1h» a satisfaetion 
of the debt. Tlie easi- was a|>|H-ale4l to llie coiiit 
of errorn of Kt iitu< ky 'i liat court reversetl the 
diaiK ellor s isiun. and ordered a contrary ju<lfi 
nx nt to bo culiied. Whereupon Mrs. Hepburn 
took the caae to tha United States auprenu- court, 
where it was argued hy ycry numrn>uH and able 
counM'l at the December term. 18(;.s. but not 
decided until the Di-i ember term, ISGIJ. (Hepburn 
et. Griswuld, 8 Wallace, 008.) The court was 
comprised of Mr. Chief Justice Chase, and Asso- 
ciate .Justices Nelson. ClifTord. Fi« ld. drier, Davis 
Miller and bwayne. Mr. Justice Grier rei«igned 
before the opinion of the court was announced, 
Imt airreed with the majority in the mn'^tiltation 
rt>oni, tts was announced by I be chief juM ice. The 
chief justice delivered the opinion of the court. In 
this ojiinioii .lu-tiees Nelson ClifTord nnd Field 
concurred. Theeourl held that th<' langiiajtre of tbe 
act of Feb. 2.J. 1H62. making the l'nite<l States 
notes isNUed thereunder '• a leijal tender in pay- 
ment of nil deht.s. pid»lic nnd private, within the 
Vnitiil States, " im iuded pre existinir debts as well 
as debts which should be incurred after the pass- 
age of tbe act, and while it migtit lie an exercise 
of rightful ]H>\ver in onirress under those powers 
granted it by tlie comttiiution to declare war, sop- 
pres.s insurrection, raise and nupiMirt armies and 
navic«i, bormw n)<in< y on the credit of tlie I'nited 
States lo pay the debt* of the 1,'nioD, and to pro- 
vide for tbe common defense and genera] welfare, 
to emit bills of eredit or I'nited S' lies ni>tes in 
teudiii to circulate as money, and make the Ntroe 
legal tender for ddita to he incurred after the pass* 
ape of the art, yet inasnnirh, as the act by cf>n- 
Struction declariil these notes to be lepil tender 
in payment «»f pre exist iiip; debts, that the net 
was inconsistent with the sjurit of the constitu- 
tion, and wa.H not a law • ' necessjiry and proix-r" 
for carrying into execution the powers ve»te«l by 
tbe constitution in congress or in the govemmeat 
of tbe United Statea. The constitution reads that 



congress shall have, besides certain powers granted 
in ezpresa terms, " power to make all laws wblcb 

shall Iw iierevsjiry and proper forcnrr} inir into ex 
ecution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vestetl by tbla oonttitntion in the government of 
the I'liiterl States or in any department or ofTlcei* 
thereof." Tlie court held that the legal-tender 
clause was unne< essani- and improper. That the 
notes would have maintained tliemselve« etpinlly 
well without it. The chief justice quoted the 
fact that the three hundred million of dollars in 
notes issued by the national banking associations 
under the act of February, 1868, and tlie fifty 
millions of fmctional currency issued under the 
act of March, 1868^ were not made a legal tender, 
and aftpied that It was the (|mdity of reccivnbiHty 
for public dues, and not the quality of leiral li iider. 
which made these United Statea notes circulate a» 
freely as they did. The chief justice declared 
thai till ;irt was olmovious to th()se c]au'-( s df the 
constitution, also, which forbade the iui|Hiirmeut 
of tbe dbligatlona of contraela, Ibe taking of 
private property for public um- without compen- 
Kition, mill the deprivation of any person of hi.* 
projierty without due prrwess of law. And that 
the consiiiulion w.as ordained to " <'st.ablish jus- 
tice,' which this act did not do, .so fju- us rcpirds 
pre existing; debts. For all of which reasons elab- 
orately Maleil. the court held the act unconMitu- 
tional and therefore void. Mr. Justice Miller, 
with whom concurre<l . Justices DaviHnnd Swayne. 
deUvered a dissenting opinion. He held that 
what was " neces.«ary ami proiHr" to carry IntO' 
exft'iition the |»owers vested hy the ronsiiiiiiion iti 
the government of the United Slates, can not 
rightfully be construed to mean only aoch leglsla- 
tioii as is indis]M ns.ihly neeessnrj', but that con- 
gress has the choice of means, and in em|M>wered 
to uae any meana. which are. In fact, conducive 
to theex<'rcise of th«' p«iw«'r jrranted or caleulatJtl 
to priHiuce the end desiretl. lb fortified this jjosi- 
tion by the« lear, stroiii.' dec isi,.ns of theoOUTtdo- 
livered by Chief .Iusti(e Marshall, w ho annOtlDOed 
this exposition of the constitution in I'nited fttatea 
M. Fisher, 2 Cranch, ;{.'>S, and in Mi l'ullo< h rn. 
The State of Maryland. 4 Wheatoo, 1110. Ho 
further said. that, while tbe constitution forbade 
any state from impairing the oblipttion of a con- 
tract, it said nothing alwul the power of coogre8» 
in the premises. And that the provision that 
private property should not be taken for public 
use without due compensation, nor any person he- 
deprived of bis property without due cotirHc of 
law, had no applii .ition tn the imlirert effeci of 
gival public men-surcH whereby lands. sttK ks, eon- 
tracts etc., mlglit depreciate in value. becauKe. for 
instance, such an effect would doulilless sueei ed 
an imuK-diate abolition of tl»e tariff on iron by 
depreciating the value of fumacesand the capital 
employed in it* manufacture, and yet no ooo 
wouhl claim that such a repeal was therefore un- 
conMitutional and void. That the whole argu- 
ment of the injustice of the Uw and of its being: 
opposed to the spbikoC Hie coPi Utm ion, was too 
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abstract and intangible for application to courts of 
juitioe. That the act waa pMaed to save the life 

of till' jrovoriimt'tif , to ]iny its soldiers anil sailors 
and other public dt-bls. 'I'hut the legul-tcnder i 
•danse was cousidcre<l "necessary and proper" by 
congress, and that ibcrovirts Imd no riLdit In in 
terfi-ri' wilii Ihut discretiou. "Il would uuiluu- i 
ize tbiH ( ouri to enforce theoretical views of the | 
fixmius of the government, or vafrue notions of 
tlu- spirit of the constitution and of iibHtnict jus- | 
ti«H'. by (b'clarinj; voi»i laws whicli did not square 
will) ilinM- views. It substitutes our ideas of 
I 'uiii y for Judicial construction, an undefined code I 
<if itl)i<> f<ir iIk- conslitution, and a loiut of jus- 
tice fur tiie uutiotml legislature." — One Paiker 1 
■(Le^l Tender Casra. IS Wallace, 4S7> waa ander 
<(>ntriK't locoiivry a lot of land to one Davis, np I 
on pHyineni of a certain sum of money. Tliu 
■ooatract nntedated, and suit waa brought on the 
sanu'beforr, the passiifrrof any of fbc Icind 1«muUt 
acts. After the |ia.-vsjiLre, to wit, in February , 
1HG7. tlu- Huprinu- court of MassacfaUMlti decreed 
tbat I)avi.s hhould pay into court a certain sum 
of money, and lliat I^irker sbuuld thereupon <;x- 
•ecute a dmi to him for the land in question. 
Davis accordingly paid into court the given sum 
in United States notes. Paricer refused to ex- 
ecute the ddd tin the jironnd that he was enti- 
tled to coin ; whereupon the court changed the I 
•decree, and ordered that Parker should execute 
the deed upon payment by Davis into (■(uirt of 
the xpecUlc sum in Unileil Htate» notes. From 
tbat decree the case was appealed to the United 
'States supreme court. The caw wa.s ar;nf<l at 
its UcceinbiT term, 1870, and on Jan. 15, 1872, 
ilie opinion of the court wuh delivered by Justice 
Stnmir. who. witli .Justice Bradley, had been a»bl- ] 
«d to the «ouri in 1870 by President Giant. n>ak- \ 
ing a full bench of nine. The other jusiiccH were 
the same that s:it in the case of Hepburn f«. 
Oriswold. The cotirt overruled the latter case 
aod held the le^al tender acl.s to Ih^ constitution- 
al as respecta contracts made before their enact- 
ment as well ns after. The court mid. In refer 
ence tolhecaM' of Hepburn < *. Gi i-uold: ' That 
cutte was decided by a divide<l court and by a 
court linvinff n less number of judsres than the 
law then in e.\i>tence provided tlii- eouM --hall 
have. Tbe.sc' cases have been heard bcbjre a full 
court, and tbejr have received our most careful 
«ons:denitirin " .\nd Mr. .liisii<e Bradley, in his 
separate concurring opinion .said: " .Vud in this 
caxe. with nil deference and re!<peet for the former 
jiidirnunf of the court. I am so fully conviined that 
it was erroncousauil prejudicial to ihe rii:iit'>, inter- 
est and safely of the general government, that I. 
for one, have no Iu><«iialion in reviewing and over 
rolini; it. It shouhl Ite rcnKinbere<l that this court, 
at I lie very term in wtiicli, and within a few weeks 
after, the deciHioo in ilepbura ». tiri><wold was 
delivered, when the vacanrlcs on the bench were 
filled, deiernuned to hear the question ivar^rued. 
This fact muhl nenwaarily have had the clleei of I 
apprising the country that the decision waa not | 



fully acquiesced in, and of obviating any injuri- 
ous consequences to the busincas of the coontry 

by its reversal." .hisiire Siroiiir. in delivi rin.: tbc 
opinion of the court, reilenited and enforced the 
arguments made by the minority in ilepbura M. 
Gri>wolii. Ill iu Id that the distinction ma<le by 
the cbiel justice iu regard to the couslitutioual 
validity of the act sis to debts contracted after its 
passage and debts contracted before, was not well 
founded, and that the fundamental (|uesii.iii 
Can congress coustitutiouaily give to l'niie<l .^tate^ 
notes the character and quality of money? If 
they can, then sudi notes can be made letrally 
available to fidtill all contnieis Mtlvable in money, 
without a'ference to the time when i>uch cuutrucls 
were made, unless expremly otherwise provided. 

"What we do u.vser! is, that c onjrress luis jtoWer 
to enact that the governnicnt A promises to pay 
money shall be. for the time being, equivalent in 
value to the representative of value <kteniiiniHl 
by the coiiaige act.s, or to nnilliple> thi reof." And 
that, therefore, all CiUitracts calling for "dollars" 
sinqdy can l>e legally fullilled by a lender of the 
governnicnl's proniiM-?* to pay dollars, by force of 
the legal-tender tLCU, without reirard to date. 
And on this point Mr. Justice Bradley, in his 
concurring opinion, says: "So with the power of 
the gr>vei nment to lM)rrow money, a power to U- 
exercised by the consent of the lender, if possible, 
but to be exercised without his consent if 
«ary. Atid when exerciseil in the form "f It ^iil 
tender noit^ or bilU of credit, il may operate for 
the time being to compel the creditor to receive 

\.\\v rndit iif thr rjort n, nf in ]ilaee of tlie gold 
wbicli he expecteil to receive Ironi bis debtor. 
All these are fundamental political conditions on 
which life, projKTty and money aix* rcsju-rtivi ly 
belli and enjoxed under our M>teni of gtivern 
ment, nay, under any system of goveniin<-nt. 
There are times when the exigencies of the t>tatt 
rightly alisorb all KulMirdinatc considerations of 
private interest, convenience or feeling; and at 

such times the temporary, thoi^h c<impulfii>ry. 
acc<-ptance by u private creditor, of the govern- 
ment i icdit, in lieu of his debto r - <>)ili;;aii,u) lo 
pay, iH one of the sliglitest fomu iu which the 
necejssary burdens of society ran be sustained. 
Instead of l>eing a violation of such oMiv'silinn, 
it merely itubjects it to one of tliosi- < oudiiicios 
untler which it Is held and enjoyed." The rhirf 
justice, with wlii'tn coiieurred .lu-tiees NeKon. 
FieKi and t lilTord. delivered a dif^M-nting oj id- 
ion. lie Htreiiuou-ly umintaine<l hi>t forme? vtow, 
as did also Justices Field and ClifTonl, in separate 
opinions. The burden of their arg\im<*nl wa*. 
tbat the constitution forltade any stale to make 
anylbing but gold and silver a legal tender, and 
grant*-*! to the government only the right to coin 
this i;. lid and silver, and regulate the value tlu nnif 
aod of foreign coin. And while the power to 
emit treasury notes was conceded as one means of 
iHjrrowini,' money, yet that eongn had ii<> right 
to make uuch notes money, or legal tender us 
money. Mr. Justice Cliflonl showed thai th» 
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vtonln "aad emit bills on the credit of tlie UDitcd 
States'* were orifnnally reported In ■iHcle •eten, 

in the draft of tJio roti'^titution ns submitted to 
tiie convfUtion. Mr. Morris moved to sirilic the 
cbiiue out on tbe ground th«t It wm unnBCOMiiy, 

nod a virions sti!.'ir«"^ii"ii of a power wliioli would 
be uuquc«tionalil,v used nnyliow without it. Mr. 
Mudlson thought it would be Bufncient to let the 
cliiii>i<? rcnjiiin. as it did not eontnin the hurtful 
power to muive >.ut li bills lepil ti nder, but tiually 
voted in fnTor of strikinjr nut the ehius4> cntin ly. 
as was done, as elimitmiinir vvfti a "pntextfor a 
paper ewrren^. It II f I jMii'tienlitriy for nmkiug the 
Mtb<l teh'ftr cHhrr for jiuMirio- jirtnifi thhtu," witli 

out disabling the government from the use uf 
treanir>- notes. Jonir Jay Kitox. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA^ The.- 
I. CoMiHtAL HtsTOHT. 1. XMHMvry. It {it un- 

nfT«'s*arv to consider lu re llie e inlrovcrsy in re 
giird tu the dixcoveries of the Northmen, for the 
esisienee of tlie United States is due, in the llrst 
place, to the disr-ovcry of the new world by Co- 
lumbus (see Amkkk a^ and, in the wcnnd pince, 
and yet mueh mon- direeily, to the dis< overii«i 
of .Tobn and ."^eliasiinn (.'abot In 1497 and M!>H. 
There ure but scanty records of their voyai:«'s; 
but it Is quite certain that Selm^tinn snileil alon<: 
the coast of what it* now the United Slates from 
parallel 88* (Vir<:r>iiia) to Itft northern limit. A» 
iKith were in the .service of th<- Eni:lif>h kini;. and 
Sebastian wa-o probably liom in Bristol, England, 
their disroTerieA were the foundation of the En- 
glish claims ill N'l rlli .\nii ri( :i — The di^covt ry 
of the coiLst f urtiier M)uth was mainly due to voy- 
age* from the Spanlsb West Indies. Ponce de 
Leon discovered Florida, on llie fa«;tem side, in 
1518; and in 1528 Nur\'aez fK>cure«l a teniponiry 
foothold on its northwest coast. In 1S20 Ayllon 
ili*covered the eo;is| rif wluil Is now South Caro- 
lina; and in 1524 Verraxzani, an in(!r]« ndi iit voy 
ager In llie service of Fnuic«'. f\\\< <\ up most of 
the <rap< by explorinjr thecoa.st from the stiuthern 
bord« r of North ('iiroliua to Nova Scotia, It i.s 
thus (piiie o rtain tliat the coa.M of the Atlantic 
and gulf of Mexico was fairly well known in 1524. 
There ha^ always been a slronp suspicion, how- 
ever, that the Atlanlic coast wiis just as well 
luiown years before 1524, by tbe voyages of Cor- 
tereal In 1900, and of other forjcotten sailors before 
Hiul afii r liiin. Il is M--.crI< il, for exaiiiplr, th.it a 
plani-sphere, datiug from 1502, bos In-cu Ulscovered 
<1 WEI) at Modena. in the archives of the Este fam- 
ily. a?)d tti:>f it jLHves the outline of the whole At- 
lantic cojoi of the United Stales, including' Florida. 
TherchsA even been a diNpmition, in some quar- 
ter*, to ih ny the claims of f'Ml!ini!>u< ns adiM-ov- 
erer, and to make liim also a mere re|>ro<lurrr of 
tlie work of unknown predec-eKsors. However 
this may be, the political historj' of the Unitefl 
States can not look bark further than Columbus' 
discovery for the causes of the country's e.\ist- 
ence. The discovery of ilie I*aciftc coast is vise- 
irben treated. (See NoBrowwr BontOART.)— 



All this work vim confined to the seacoast, and no 
attempt wns made upon tbe Interior for nearly a 

<•( ntiiry, \v ih n sin".:Ie remarkable exrejition. the 
most cviraonlinary episode in this {Nirlof the his- 
tory of the United States. In 1580 Ferdinand 
dr' Sito, with a Sivuiish force, landed at Tanij»;i 
Imy. marched north into what Ih now northern 
Oeortria, thence bark to Mobile, and Ihence north* 
wi'?'t into Arkansas, discoverinij and cro^sinc the 
Mis-sis^sippl. in April, 1541, near the present w)ulh- 
erly lioundary of Tennessee. After nearly cross- 
ing Arkansas, he movitl down the Washita river 
to tlie Mississippi. Here hodltHl, in May, 1542, 
and the remnanlsof ids force built Inwits, in which 
they rcacheti Mexico. With the exception of thte 
(pii.foilc afTsir. and a few expedtttons sent nortli- 
w.Mid liv iIk' S|i:ii.i^h L'ovrniors of Mexico into 
wliat is now Nlw 3Ii'xico and Cuiifomia, the in- 
terior of North America was for a long time un- 
touche<l: the or( nti was the base of oiK>rntious for 
all liie early itiM overers. — 2. Cotonuation. Tbe 
eolonixation of the central belt of North America, 
now covered by the United States, was essayed at 
tlitTerent tinu-s by tive nations of KurojH', Kn- 
^'land, France, Spain, Holland and Sweden. Tho 
details of the.se attempts will Ih? found un<ier the 
names of the various colonies rcferre«l to below. 
Il is intenih d here only to show the manner in 
which On>at Britain gradually ou.sted tbe other 
sovereipnties from this particular territory, and 
fomu'd here a chain of thirteen homogeneouH colo- 
nies of her own, fltiod for subsetpu'nt coalescence 
into a nation. — The claim of Spain to the whole 
of the tw o .Xmericis. contlrnitHi by a papal bull in 
1498, was n>|x-cted by other nations until they 
were touched by the Influenceaof thereformation. 
In 1.5t52 an un^urct ssfid colony of French Iluirue- 
nots was plante<l at Port lioyal, and Ibis part of 
tbe continent was named Carolina, in honor of 
Charles IX. of FratK e. In I50t a mon* success- 
ful col(»ny w.is planted on the St, John's river, in 
northern Flori'la; but tliis waa extirpated by the 
Spaniards untler circumstances of great atrocity. 
There were no further attempts at coloniziition by 
French Froiestanis ; and tlje energies <tf Spaib 
were lieat toward the richer regions of Mexico 
and South America; so that central North AmiT- 
ica remaine<l un< oloiii/( d — Kn^'tand was now 
contn>ileU by the refornuition; u new era of men- 
tal and physical activity was oiwnin<ir ; and her 
p i!i< y was taking a line of pronouix ' <1 "tipo^iiimi 
to Spain. Her connection with lite new worhi 
Imd been kept up by a vigonms proserutinn of i he 
N' wfniimllanil fisbi-ries; nnd in 157!s h. r | r> !im- 
inary failure!!i in tlie process of c<jloni/Aiion were 
)m gun. In tlMt year. aiKi in 1588, two unKuccess- 
ful voj-aires were made to North Americ.i by Sir 
Humphrey GillH.'rt, Sir Waller Kaleigh'.s balf- 
brotber, uiKler patent from Queen Elisabeth. In 
15H4, under a new pate nt. Ilaleigh s<'nt out two 
small vess< Is under Amidas and Barlow. They 
explonxl tbecon.sl of North Carolina. an<l reported 
so favorably that Queen Elizabeth named the 
covntry Virginia, as a token of tbe favor of tbe 
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virgin queen. In 1585 RuleigU fixetl the first En- 
glish culony in America on Roanoke iilaiid. In 
North Carolina: it was starved out in a year. In 
1'>H1 ho established another at the sunie place: U 
bad disappeared, when it wuh searched for three 
jtMM afterward, and haa never since been heard 
of. Itnleigh's 111 iiiccess dfucounijaiied him and 
othiTs, iitnl tlart' were no fuitli> r iinliviilual ef- 
forts at Englihh colouizutiou. EugliHh vuyugers 
still skirted the coast and trafScked with the Indi- 
ans, but at tlie Ix-trinnintf nf thf scvcnii ciilh ('cnl 
ury there was not an English colunist in ^'orth 
America. — English colonization was forced liy 
the gfin nil poverty and discoiiliiit of the Enj^lish 
lower cliisses ; but Engliiih staleHuien wim Iv in 
trusted the execution of the work to joint t < k 
companif's. Two companies wen- formi-<l, and 
were ciiurttTtd by one patent of Jauics I., dated 
April 10, 1006. To the Lt)nilon company, com- 
posed of merchants and gentlemen In and near 
London, was gninted the Allanlic coast In'tween 
north latitude 34° and 4r, that is, fnun a!>out 
Cape Fear to Long Island. To the Plymouth 
company, whose memlierB lived in the west of 
Englanil, was ;;ranted the COMt bctwet n nnrtb 
latitude 88" and 45% tliat is, from tlic uiouth of 
the Potomac to the eastern boundary of Maine. 
From the I*otomac to Loiii: Islnml wlirre the two 
gmuts cuntlicted, neither company wa-s to phtul 
a settlement within 100 miles of a settlement pre* 
viously planted !>y tlii' other. The western extent 
of both grautti wua iudelinil*-. — Tlie pati iu pine 
tically reserved to the crown all powers of legisla- 
tion, and gave the nominal ruling IxMlies, the 
councils, little or no jMiwer. But it contained the 
following important clause, which was always 
rated as more sigoiflcaai by the colonists than 
by the crown : •* And we do, for us, our heirs 
an<I siu « i>s<irs, declare by these pres< nts that all 
and every the persons, being our subjects, which 
shall dwell and inhabit within every or any of 

the said several enlonies uml ]>hin1:iMnns. and 
every of their children, which shall happen to Ik- 
bom within any of the limits and precincts of the 

said several colouie> nnd plantation^", shall have 
and enjoy ull libeilies, fmnchises and innuunilies. 
within any of our other dominionft, to all intents 
And puqoiscs !is if ilicy Iwi'l been abiiiitiir and 
born within this our realni of Enijrlanil, or any 
other of our bald dominions." The intention of 
this royal advertisement and coniraet for the en- 
couragement of emigration always s4-enH>d to the 
colonist<i too plain for ari^ument. The in^'enuily of 
crown lawyers was ea^ly able to convince the 
crown. In after Mars, that there were many 
"lil>eMi< s, fr inclii-cs iin<l immunities," extortetl 
from the crown by £ugli&h subjects, whicli did 
not extend to the colonists. But the colonists were 
nevi-r ci>nvinc< (l, and it isdiflicuit to < jin y n -iMin 
why they shouhl have bc-en convinced. — The 
patent also contained a provision, that, If any 
resilient of tin- colonies »ihouId trsKle wiih foreiirti 
countries, without first obtaining a licenst from 
the crown, his ship and "all his goods and chal* 



tels " should be forfeited to the tiowu. It was 
evident from this that the British government had 
no hl^er conception of colonization than the other 
governments of the time, and that its purpose 
" to mono|Mdize the consumption of the c-olonie*. 
and the carriage of their produce." (This branch 
of the subject is fully treated under Natioatiov 
L.\ws.) — The Plymouth company, afti r an un 
successful attempt to fix a colony at the mouth of 
the Kennebec river In 1Q07, did no colonirinir for 
itself, anil in IfV'f) n < i iv«"d a new elmrter. r<»vi r 
ing the territory between north latitude 4U and 
48*. that Is, from about Fbltadelphla to Gape 
Breton island. Tliis charter was also surrernh nd 
to liie erowa in 1635; but, before the .surrender, 
tlie eoni|)any had made the grants which n.-sulted 
in the formation of the wveral colonii > (tf Xew 
Hampshire, Ma.ssacbu.sctts an<l ( ouik t r irut (-<•!• 
their names), and the unauthori/.e<l s< tth tneni haii 
been begun, which became the colony of Rhode 
Island. (See its name.) Massachuwtta was at 
fii-st two colonies, Plymouth and Massn huxtts 
Bay; and Connecticut, in like manner, was dual, 
Connecticut and New Haven. It is notable that 
()nly two (»f these six colonies, New Hampshire 
I and >lussachu8ells Buy, wore founded under the 
auspices of the company. The first aettlemcnt la 
the roniiKiny's tetritoty, at Plj'nioutli. D-f "21. 

IiiiH), wa.s made without the company 's permissiou 
or knowledge, and the two Connecticut colonies 
I and Hliode Island were e<]uany unautliorizcl 
After the liissolutioiuof the compiuiy, the crowa 
reduced tbe nundier of colonies tO four, by consoli- 
dation, and chartered these at various times. — 
The London company was m(»re a«-iive an«l suc- 
cessful. Its first cxpetlition fixed the first jier- 
manent English colony in North America at 
Jamestown, in the present state of Virginia. Mar 
i;i, KM)?. In IWH) if reeeive<l a new charter, linuliiie 
its territory to the present stales of Virginia, ilsir- 
land and North Carolina. By the sulMeqneot 
ri. alion of ilie colonies of Maryland and Carolina 
the jurisdiction of Virginia was reduced to Ihs 
area which It covered as a state. tSeeVtsoma. 
TKHitiToitiFs.) In U?34 tlie I.oiidi.n company wa* 
dejirivedof ilacliarler. and Virginia Int amc a royal 
province ; but the inhabitanta were not deprived 
of tbe privileges which the company bad graotal 
thcin. — The grant of land for the new c<dony of 
.^laryIan«l in 1632 was carvetl out of the Virginis 
jurisdiction, and so was the northern lialf of the 
grant of (.'andina in 1668. (SecNoKTH Cabolis v ) 
But, in the latter ea»e. the grant extended far lo 
the south of the original grant to the Londoa 
compiuiy. covering the oM French claims le 
"( aiolina ■ The Spaniards fell no more amies 
bly toward the new than toward the old intrudtTs 
but were unable to get rid of them in the mne 
sdiiini.iry fashion, and suhmiltetl to tli. intnision, 
In 1732 the last of the original thirteen colouiui, 
Georgia, was carved out of South Carolina as a 
' li.'irri«'r agjunst the Spaniards in Klonda. .and at the 
1 \mvx of 1763 it wa^ extended a lililu further sOUtk 
1 to ila prewnt soutbeni boundaiy. — HoUand and 
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Sweden were the only powers which disputed the 
territory of the inchoate nation with England, 
and their attempts were confined ti) tlie region of 
three deirrit s bol\v« cii the spt'citic grantu to the 
two Eogli^tli companies, from nlNnit Philadelphia 
to Long Ittlund. Tlie attempt of the Swedes may 
be briefly diMnisM-d ; it never hupjwrted ear- 
nestly l»y tlie mother country, and fell like an un- 
supported forlorn hope after the first assault. It was 
IncAtod in the present state of Delaware, but with 
«'lli( icnl support from home would have ^Tnuiuled 
a fair claim to the whole of the present state of 
FMinsylvanfa. Unsupported, It was unable to re- 
fi^t tilt' Pulch to the north, who ciiiKiucrcd :»iiil 
annexed il in IQoo. All the pre»ent niidiUe t-XaUs 
thus benune Dutdi. — Holland claimed the coaxt 
line exjilorrd in 1009 liy Henry Ilnd-on, hii Kn- 
gliishman in the M-rvice of the Dutch i-^st India , 
company. It extended from Chesapeake b»y to 
the Hufl-ion river, and up that river to where 
Alliany now statuN. To thi" tin y added claims, 
by e.xploratiiiii or ( nn<piest fn»m the Indiana or 
Sweden, lo Long Inland, the territory west and 
northwest of the coast line, anil the territory l»e- 
twei-n the Hudson and the ("onnecticut rivers. In 
1631 all tliis terrilor}-. under the luime of New 
Netherlands, was granted by Holland to the Dutch 
West India company, whidi rol,.iii/i <l an l gov- 
erned it for forty years. In l(Mi4, Charles II. 
gmnted the territory comprised In New Neth> 
erland>. to his hiotlicr, duke of Yoik. ulio took 
pnsaeh-sion at once by force. New Vi>rk anil New I 
Jersey were made separate oolonles. (See their | 
name>. ) In 1681 PenuM lvania was made a -^epa ' 
rate colony, anil Delaware remained imiietl with j 
11, bgrverjr loose ties, until the n-vohnion. (S«'e i 
their names. ) — The centnd zone of North Anu r- | 
Icasjvmj* made for a great nation, and the English I 
people hud thus 8i*ized ttie v liole of its vatitage | 

ground, the Atlantic coast. At lirst the M i/.un> : 
was made almost at one Mow and without oppi >s|. j 
tlon. so far as n-iranletl the noi ilieni and southern ! 
portions of the rotv«t; and the natural pressure of 
thew npon the centre had begun the last stage of 
the \\nrk, whi ii it was hastened l>y fon e in 1(K54, 
Th<.- la.st rival then disappeared from the coa.st, and 
the whole gateway to an imperial domain was in 
" English hand-^. - :t. lhr,t.,j„i„nt. The 

disturlied slate of hnylantl during the forty years 
follow itig the lamling of the settlers at Plymouth, 
undoidttedly contributed very esMnli'illy to the 
growth of the colonies. Al lir-it, while the hi^di 
ehureh (rnrty cont roiled the adminlstnUion of 
affairs In England. di«aenters of every grade of 
Intensity, from the low church puritan to the in- 
<lependent. found safe refiiire in New Englaml, 
and increaM-d the {Mtpulaliua of this section. In 
this manner abmit SO.OQO perwns emigrated la the 
eleven y< ar^. When the high churrh 1 

party went down, and when lUu Prcabytertans 1 
anfrered • like misfortune, Ihelr adherents fmmd | 
r»-fui:e in the colonies to tie' snuihwurd. In i ii!i< r 
coMe the eniigruttoii was itM.lf a protest agaiiu>t the i 
exisliug order of thhigs in England, widcli came 1 



little hhort of rebellion: it was the only sultstitute 
for force. — It U certain, however, thai the won^ 
derful ii)rr( ii'.e in the i)opulation of the lolonies 
was tliie to the natural rin ;/tne mm ft of the race, 
net loose in a boundless ami fertile territory, rather 
than to persecution and immigration. As soon as 
statistics began to make any approach to accuracy, 
it became evident that the {Mipulalion of the colo- 
nies was doubling steadily once in twenly-flve 
yean. And yet Franklin, a man of cmtlotn esti- 
mate. ( ould write as follows, in 1751! "Th< re are 
supiKMicU tu he now upward uf one million Irjiglihh 
sofuls tn North America, though It is thought scarce 
eiirhty thousjind have been br(»iight over s<a." 
Whether this cslimatu be well or ill founded, it 
shows the belief at the time that the old Englidi 
people had not been trinsferre<l to Amerira. but 
thai a new linuli-h people hail grown up there 
from a small h ed. — But, in spite of the compara- 
tive smallness of the st <'d, its peculiar character, 
and the reasons for its transfer, were of enot nious 
weight in the hiotory of the I'uited States, and 
have colored all the subsequent order of events. 
The original settlers were to frame the institutions 
of the new nation, to cast the mould iii which 
their descendants were to Ufdeveioped. In doing 
the work, they were controlled by the lurking 
and genenilly unconscious feding of incipient re- 
bellion under which they had emigrated. Their 
minds naturally rererted to the traditions of titeir 
rare ; they rejected niftst of the forms of class 
supremacy which they had found so troublesome 
at home ; and in each of the thirteen colonies 
they establish, d as nearan approach to (hiiioeracy 
as circuin^tunees would allow. It is a ini-lake to 
supjMi-e that tie' pri\ ilecreaof the people were se- 
cure only under the charter governments of New 
England. In what might lie calkil the palatine 
governments, PeniLsyivania, Delaware. Maryland, 
and (al first) New jersey and North and South 
Carolina, In which the crown resigned the domin- 
ion of the colony to ji jiiiLitiiie. or proprietor, the 
patents were very full and liberal in enumerating 
the privileges of the people, and the people were 

alw:i\ N more ready to av^ert them again^i a pro- 
priet«ir ihuu a^iust the king. In the Caroliuas 
(see North Carolima) the pioprietora attempted 
to establish a privileged aristoenicy. but wi i ede- 
fcatinl by popular opiMMition. In the royal colonies. 
New Hampshire. New York. New Jersey, Vlr- 
irinia, the ( arolinas, and (bfiriria, in which any 
-trugiile had toU- leveled at the king's vicegerent, 
the lender plant of poptilar privilege was effectu- 
ally shieldtHl by the distance of the colonies from 
the mother country, and by the uniform contempt 
of the mother country for the colonies. The for- 
mer furnished sjivciid safeguards, but the latter 
was a general safeguard. A timely creation of a 
niimbi r of American |H'eraires, with grants of 
laud, ami with hereditary privileges, ervn if only 
in the roral colonies, wouM have vitally altered 
the eondition>i ' f the new country, .and would 
luive iuimenn-ly iu<-reased the difllculties uf the 
Haal revolution. It must be evident that this 
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was the onl)' policy wWch cotlld have prevented 
or checked the establiKhmcnt of democracy in 
America, but it bad aa implacable opponent in 
the prejudices of the nilfn^ clan fn England. 

Thus, from vnrioiis iiirtiit n<'«-s the thirteen coin- 
monwealths which grew up on the AUantio coast 
of North America were of a generally democratic 

chamcler. T!> y varied only in d(i,'ne, from 
the highly denKM-rutic ciurter commouweaiihs, 
throng tihe scarcely lean derooeratlc palatine eom> 
monwfalllis, to tlu' ri>y.il r(>nitiinn\ve:ilflif;, lii 
wiiich deniocnKV niHiiiiained iiNcif Miccrissfnlly 
Hirninat the feeble opposition of a distant king. 
TluTo were some limiiations on tlie clwiivc fnm- 
chiw ; tlicre were, in most of the colonies, at- 
tempts to establisli nn ecclesiastical order ; but 
hereditary privilege, with all its powerful influ- 
ences on politics, was a complete lilnnk in the 
colonics. Tlie uiiwistlom of the Emrlislj rnlinjr 
class, its disdainful refiuwl to recognize any equal 
dasa In the new country, had resulted in the 
^prc'ul itf dcmocrju y over nil America — Diiriii;: 
the first period uf their dcvelopnieut, the colonies 
had little or no political connection with one an- 
other Imt were hiosely uniteil by a ci rniiir ii alio- 
giitncc to the crown. *£uch colony lived its own 
IlfSe. uncootrt^led by any or by all of the other 
colonic';. Tlic^e an- the circuni'^tHnces on which 
lias been built llic theory of "stale sovereignty." , 
(See tliat title.) They are admitted, not the I 
ctMisequences whicli are Rotiirht to be dnnvn fnim 
them. On the contrary, it must Ije evident tliat 
all the materials for a i)< -.v nation were here ptes 
eut in clmoA, waiting for the blow which should 
crystallize them into )H>rninnent form. (See 
Ttox.) So loii>; as there were no coritiolliiiir com- 
mon interests, the reiK-Uing force between iodivid- 
nal colonies showed ilMf rather in inaction than ; 
in aclioii. rather by n iiepuion of union than by 
positive and individual commonwealth «8M.'rtiou. | 
Just as rapidly as the Importanoe of public action 
fncrrascd, ju<i so surely did thf •Ipn'* of union ' 
nuiliiply. They w ere naturally conlined at lirst i 
to the lu>mn{ceneous New England colonies, which 
united f jr a lime in I'U.I. (S< e New Kxoi..\xD 
l'sn»x ) When tiie Kn iu h wars fairly opened, 
•fter ItiHO, ilie middle eol.mies In .ran to take part 
with tlie New Knud ind cfdonies in their «'Xp< <li- 
tions ainiinst the Canadian stronfrholdi*. Finally, 
when the great French and Itidijiii war broke out, 
common interests brought all the colonies into j 
something like common action. (See Wars, I.) ' 
South t arolioa troops wn.- with Wa-hiauion at 
Port Neeesjiity ; and wherever troops f ronj dilTer | 
ent colonies came toeelher. as they f re^piently did I 
tliereafter. they li :irn< (1 to u-e tin- miiiiMoii iiiiim 
" proTineiids " to distinguish tlieiiiM-lves from tlie i 
British troops. There was even a promising but 
tiii^iK ei ssftd atti tn)>t at a formal union of the ' 
colonies in 1754. (.S-e .\i,n vxY Flan of I xion.) j 
— A more successful attempt to unite thecolonies 
was made in 176-5. (Se«' Stamp .\<t ToNonKss ) 
It was due to the firM attempt of the home gov- 
erament to impose internal taxes on the colonies 



by acts of psrliament. Against this attempt there 
was one general plea, the original promise of the 
crown to all emigrants to America, tlut tliej 
should "enjoy all liberties, franchises and tmmu- 
niiies." "to all intents and purposes as if tl.ty 
had been abiding and born within this our realm 
of England." Certainly the people of England 
had secureil, as at lea-t one of their "lilK rtie-. 
franchises and iutmuoities," the right to be t&xi-d 
by their own pnrlbimentB. not by a foreign parlia- 
nietit or by the crown. The coloine^ aeconlitiirly 
claime<l the same for themselves ; uoue uf iheu 
was able to maiuiain it IndlTidnally ; and they 
drifted toireile r in common action — The action 
of the c<mgie.s.s of ITtl.* was altogether a«lviM>ry 
and delibeiHtive, not legislative, and ha«l only the* 
elTcct of accustoming the colonists to the idea of 
union. The ciu« was much the bauie with the 
first continental congress of 1774. Ibit » v».ni* 
were moving rapidly. It luts heeu stated tlut llie 
rights of the colontota were not guaranteed at all 
in the royal colonies, except by tlie oriitinal prom- 
ise of tlte crown; tlwt they were c«>n«identbly 
better secured in the palatine, or proprietary', col- 
onies ; and that they wen best secured in the 
charter colonies of Xew England. When, lltere- 
ftwe. the crown and parliament chose, or were 
forced, to attack the rights of Ma^s.n liu<!etts. ..ne 
of the charter colonies, the atlaek was felt by ad. 
and all united to resist it. When the second con- 
tinental congress met. in 177."«, liie .'^inigL'le bad 
taken the shape of force, and the congress Wii» 
comiMdletl to resort to action, not to delilHTatloo. 
(See CoNOREss. Contixestal ; Kevui.i tkis ; 
Flao ) — In theorj'. the second congre.*s was ex- 
actly like the lirst. a meeting of committees from 
thirteen independent oonunonwealtlis, witlioui 
any authority to act except what was formallT 
given to each delegntion by its own eommon- 
weaUh. But in practice the case was radii-ally 
different The congress became a revolntfonarj 
national assembly, and seizi-^l all the |>owers of 
national government ; and the authority fur tbe 
seizure was not in any grant of power by the 
stales, but in the acquiescence and siipix^rt of 
the people at large It is true that tbe people 
imivcrMlly desired the retention of state lioe» 
in the organization of the new nation: but tbe 
retention was due to the will of the masn of 
the people, uot to the will of any or all «•( tho 
slates. If the mass of tbe peopto iwd dui^inti 
it. congress would have blotted out or tgiuirnd 
slate lilies, as it did in the ca.se of Vermojit, ni;«l 
any individual state would havo been as power- 
less against congress as aafain^t the crown. The 
'•lates, then, owe their e\i-t« iice as Nt:ili ». onj- 
iiudly and continuously, to the will of u iicopie 
pmctically unanimous on that subject. It h \t«rT 
true that this national peopli- e;ui « \ press its w r.! 
oni}' with tlie very greutot dilbculiy, untl thvu 
mainly by acquiescence or re.-istanoe; but ft ia 
e(|un!ly true. that, when it has iM^ n neCCMTT, a« 
in 1775 and 17b7-9. when the usual raachlDrrj' nf 
State goremment has failed, the national peopl* 
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lias found ii way to (express its will, aii«l its will 
haa bwn olK-yed. The biatement of coutlictiug 
irtews in rrgnrd to the nltimAte "snverelgiity " of 
tlw I'liitcd St;itfs is iicrcsHarily n sorvcfl to n sub 
sequent Kdimi of this uriide: bul the reuMiiis 
above as-si^metl will explain why this aeries of 

Hrtii l<>s Imlils tlint (lie tiltiiiiiitc sovordgnty of the 
I'liiltil Slatis is in tla- iniiv* of the p«H»pl«>; and 
that State and national governineots and e4»n<liiu- 
tions owe their csistcnc-o to the will of the ulti- 
mate sovereiijnty, and hold from it. Tliis has 
seemed lo the writer the only thfory which can 
account la an orderly manner for tiie succx'ssivc 
chanf^ of national poTemmrnt : tt makes the 
contint nl:d (•oiiL'^n ss » li iTid, « v» u if ii'Voluti<>nary, 
exponent of the general popular will; the articles 
of confederation a valid s>i«tem for Its time, even 
if uiuiro'o^arily r:itifi< (1 liy tlw sl;it<> I< L'islatures; 
and the convent iuu of ITbT u legilimalu exponent 
of the general popular will to haire a change of 
;r(iv( rnmcnt, in s]>itr of th<> stale Iciri-ilal uri-». but 
wiUiout Kierillcing the stati-s. Any oihi r tlu ory 
makM the continental con^rress a ciiiiue of darinu; 
usur|K-r>i. M-izin? national pow( r in <it li;uu'e «»f the 
</< juif M)\vn'ignties. the slatt s; tin- urticies of 
confederation a similar suei essfid usurpation by 
the Htalc legiKhitures. to which their rommon- 
wealths had urantc*! no powers to make any such 
leatfui-; and the roiistitulion ilM-lf n usurpa 
tiou by an illegal couvenliou, contloned by Ibc 
tardy ratification* of stale conrentlons. (See Coit- 

«ilU>s. (oMINfMM,; CoNKKHKIlATIoN, AUTI- 

CLI--HOK; Convention OK 17«7.) Either the sov- 
ereignty of the Tnited States ts iti tiie mam of 

thf people, divided into states by its OWD will; or 
the political history of the United State* munt 
be abandoned as only a labyrinth without a ciue. 
— II. National IIismitY 1. 177.' ]f we 
lake the (ii>t insiaiu eof ilie u--e nf fon e in the 
atruirprle between tiie rolmiies and ilie tnotlier 
country, the liKht at ].exin;;lon, April 19, 177A. a.s 
the siu'nal for the tninsformnti«>n of con>fre»s into 
a revolutionary national assembly, the |M-ople of 
tbe " United Colonies" were still nominally under 
the rule of Gconre TIL for more than a year 
tlieieafier. ('i)ni:re«.s still addiessiil them and 
spoke of iheni as " liis majesty's nwM faithful 
subjects In thcne colonies," even while it was ex- 
b'lri iiiiT ihi'Ui lo kill the snMiers sent to Anierien 
by his ituijesty. When the roy.-d proclauintion of 
Auir. 88. 177.>. chiirsred them with "forgetting the 
HlleL'ianre which t' > y owed to the |>ower that had 
prxieeied and sii-i.utied them," the congress, in its 
answerof I lie follow iui; IK^c. 6, define<l its jxisltinn 
'.bus hkillfully: " What al!< L'iance Is it that we fnr- 
pci? Alk';4iancetopurlianu'Ut7 We ncvirowe<l — 
we never owned It. Allegfaiicetoour kinir? Our 
words have ever avowed it, our condtict has ever 
been consLstent with it." When, however, it wa-* 
found that the kinir was irrevocably committed to 
thecnemicHof tbe United Coloni*"*. the ronirrejw, 
July 4, 17T8, abollsheil the P>yal authority for- 
ever. (S<e DeCLAHATION Of 1 MlK I'KNDKNCK, 

AliUCOiAMCib.) In 1770 the new nation was recog* 
tdt TOL. in. — 68 



nized by Fn\nce, and in 1783. by the defliiilho 
treaty of peace which closed the 6truggle, il w«a 
recognized by the king of Great Britain. (Bee 
Hkvoi.i'tion. AvfKiMCAN. and. for the terms of 
the recognition, SxATii Sovereiostv. ) — The con- 
gress retained its position as a revolutionary gnv> 
enunent fi»r si\ yiars 1775-81, thouL'b iis ]>r>\ver 
was conntantly decn asinjj durinji; the la^t halt of 
the iieriod. In 1781 It |\assed, without a jar. into 
the new government under the articles of confe<l- 
eration. This puqiorted to Ik* a pure ftnh laiion, 
a leairueof sovereijni states, and it was soon found 
to be useless and dangerous. In 1787 a federal 
coBvention was extorted from the state lesbila* 

ttires and conjtrrcjvs by a p-m-ral eoiu urrence of 
the popular will. It frame<l the conKtitulion, 
which was ratified by state conventions and be* 

came the ba>is of n ii' w national l"iv« rniiu tit. 
j (S«*C (.'ONOHKNJ, CONTINEINTAL: COXFKOKIIATION, 

Akticlbs or. and TntRrroniBs for the defaiy in 

' ritifyintr them; rnxvEXTtoN of 17K7; ("oxsTlTf- 
Tiox ) — 2. T/if Fxhroli^u, 17rt>-lM01. At the 
time of the or<rani/.ation of the new jrovenunent, 
parties bad already In-i-n •b'velojM'il. iliou;;h the 
line of divisinii was not jK-rmanenlly preserved. 
All who had supi>ort«'d the new consiilulion Icwik 
the name of federalists, as thoNC who opi^oscd it 
took the name of anti-feileralists. The anti-fed- 
eralistii, as a distinct party, disappenreil as s<M>n 
aa the new government was fairly organized, and 
the federalists were left in undispnted control of 
national affairs. Hut tbe latter parly < i inraiin d 
many members, particularly in Virginia. wh<» 
were oppofied to the growth of national power at 
the expense of state pi>\vrr, and to sinmi: !rt)Vern 
ment or class government at the exjH nse of the 
Individual. These coalesced Into a new party of 
constitutional opposition, the denux n»li<- n pub- 
liean party, which >irew stronjrer all throui.'b thisi 
pcrio<i, until, in IHOI, it linally overtlin w the fed- 
eral party. (Sw Anti Fkoek.al Party; Feder- 
al Party. I.: Dkmik rath- RErrnMCAN Party. 

I.. II.; CoNHTHt CTIOX; HAMILTON; JEFKERSON.) 

— Id July, 17b8, when XUe ninth stale had ratilM 
the ronxtitution. the congress of the eonfederstlon 

bail named New Yorkcity tts the plar e, and Much 
4, 1788, as the time, for the organization of tlio 
new government. Difficulty of travel, and the 

slov< Illy habits learned iiinh r the < mifedericy. 
delayed the organization until April 6, when k 
quorum of both iwusea was obtained to count the 
electoral votes. Until I'^OI the electors simply 
voted for two persons, without sj^cifyini; Ih«' vote 
for pn'sident and vice- president. (See Ei ectors.) 
In this case, Wa.shin^on was found to havi> a 
unanimouH vote, and iKt-anie president, and .lolin 
Adams, having 'he next largest vote, iHTame vice* 
pn-sident. (In nil cnwn under this article, for 
elwionil vote?* see the article ELECTORAL Votes; 
forcablnets. Adminimtiiatio!(8; for brief bioL' 
mpliioK, sec the names of tbe pcrsonn mi ntioiie*!.) 
— The federalists, with very little opixisiiion, pro- 

ce«sled to iir:,'aiii/.e the new piveriinii iit by acts 
I dettning tbe puwent of the vc^ious depiirlmeuts. 
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and organizing inferior courts ttad territoriM. 
Their work w;us so well douo tlmt il still forms 
the sketetoa ot Uie govenuneot of tlie United 
StatM. Two olhar OMasurw, Involving the first 
broad construclfcm of tho jxiwcrs of ct>ni^r< s-;, 
provoked a wanner oppo«ilion. Tlie orguuizaiion 
of a national bank (we Buns. CoMTBOVBiianH, 

TI ), iind tlif a^sintiptidii of stntc debts (set,- Fl- 
naa'CK; CaI'ITaL, National), resiilud in tlie rise 
of the republican party, under Jefferson. Ncver- 
tbelesH, the n-sult of the presidential elfctioii of 
1792 WU.1 the same iis that of I7H9. — Foreign 
affairs now began to contn)l Aiuerican politics, 
for the Frencli revolution had lx'^,'un its destruc- 
tive course, antl the repuhlicans, und still more 
the dem<M'rats. won; in pronounced sympathy with 
it. (Sec Gknkt. Citizkk: Democratic Cldbs.) 
England tiad iK'^n a systematic effort to drive 
Anierioau coramerce into lier own harliors, and 
Itie republicans were anxious to begin a war of 1 
eonunercial mtrictlons against her (we Exbahoo, I 
1.); but tills que->tioii wi»s put tti re^t for ten years 
hf a treaty concluded iu 171>4-5. (Sec Jay's 
"^BATT.) French agents, however, continued to 
interfere in American poliii(s. and diplomatic 
dUBculties wiUi France coniiinied tlirough the 
following term.— Vermont wa.H ndmilted as a state 
in ITfil. Kentuclcy in 1792, and Ti uncKs. e in 1790, 
(See their names.) The rest of the wastern Ixirder 
was the (Hx^Lsioii of more ditticulty. Travel was 
exceedingly diftlcult, for the vmih were so bad 
as to lie almost worse than no roads; internal mi' 
gration was slow; tbe Indian title to lands we>.t 
of Pennsylvania was not extiugulslied; and bor- 
der lawfcssncas was an ready to opjiose national 
laws as to attac k the Iiuliaiis. In 1794 it hecame i 
necessary to march a militia force into western 
P^nsylvania to suppress disorders. (See WHn> 
KY Insi kkh TioN ) A War witli the Miamis re- 
sulted in their defeat and ilieir cession of neuriy 
tlie wliole of Oliio In 17BB; and in the same year, 
by Jay's treaty, the Hriii.-h iravc up llic forts in 
the northwest territory, whicli they liad held for j 
twelve vears iu vioiaiiim of tbe treaty of 1788. 
Emigration to Ohio itKrea«>ed at once, and the ' 
movement of Amerie.m jM)pulation was turned 
linnlly toward the nortIiwe«t terrilorj'. — During 
Wa-shington's second lern», party ilivision ad- 
vanced so fur that the republican members of the 
cabinet suc»essively retiretl. and the juliniuistra- 
tiou became altogether federalist. In 17i{6 W^ash- 
ington refused to be a candidate for a tUrd term 
(mu Fakkwki.i. Ai»LmEi<«*Ks), und John Adams 
was eiei'led preudcat. JeJIvnun, however, ran 
ahead of the other federalists, and became vieO' 
pn -iil< nt. Aiiams' siiiirlc term wax one of jrreat 
dilbcuity at home and abroad. The United States 
came to the verge of war with France (see X Y Z 
3IiHt»ioN), and the federil majority in cougn^ss 
seized the op|xjrtunily to enuet dangerous laws 
for their own partisan advantage. (See AUKN 
AND Skihtion I-\ws) Opposititm in ••ongrrss 
wa* so evidently hopeless that the republican luad- 

mat first attempted to use theaute Ingiahuurea 



aa Instruments of resistance. (See KasTcoxr 
AND VinoiNiA Resolutions. Ni llikicatiok.) 
But tbe presidential election of IbOO proved to te 
a surer instrument: thefederal party was defantad. 

and fell, never to riv airain. There were !^>nia 
pointa whicli were settled with great difflcullj' 
(see DnwTBO Euccnoiia, L ; Elktoiib, VL). 
but the main rpi( ',ti<in had be<'n settled for the 
time: the people, aa yet. preferred that power 
should not bo granted to tiie federal goveriiiiMul 
at the expense of the stales. (In ptncml. see 
Fkderal. Pauty, L, Democratic Kepubucak 
Pabtv, I., II.). — 8w The BtpuUieaM, 1801-39 
The methods of the government of the United 
States were altogether the .same after lt*01 a« be- 
fore: the constructive skill of the fe<leralist» bad 
planned ibem so wisely that It would have bt-eo 
worse than folly to drop them But its spini hiwl 
changed, and the ch:inge wa.s quickly reflo< tcd by 
the states. Democracy bad got tbe bit in its teetb: 
the hand of the femrdfsts had not been heavy 
enough to control it. In every statr outride of ■' 
.New England, all restrictions upon the right of 
white nudes over the age of twenty-one to vote 
were gradually swept away, with the ex* epti.-m of 
reitidcnce qualifications; and ail connection be- 
tween state and church was severed. It became 
the fashion to think, talk atid act more frfr« ly. and 
with less subservience to tl»e prejudices of the in- 
dividual's cliiss or creed. In this sense the " rsv* 
olutionof 1800" bus never gone backward, cvpty 
jmrty, c«)urt, church and jwrstin in the United 
Statcjj feels the influence of the force which wjw 
then loosed. — In foreign ailairs, Jellenon's ad- 
minfstrations were marked by n war with TripoH 
(see Ai.oEniNE Wah) and a revival of the com- 
mercial difficulties with Oreat Britain. (Sec Em- 
bahoo.) These latter continued through Jeffcr> 
son's administrntinij^. ;ini! into tlu/se of his sue* 
cvssor, and culminttled iu the war of 1812. (Set 
Wabs, IV. : C?ow v >T i ow, BAicvfOBOi) No put 
of the iKjlitical hi^^tory of the Unite*! States is so- 
weak as this perioil, for the ncg:iiion of nutionjd 
sovereignty in toternal affairs carried with it los- 
pntence in foreign intercourse. (See Nattok ) 
In 1H07 tlie liritish frigate "Leopard" stopped 
and searched the Uniteii Slates fligate " Chea» 
peake, " and took from her four seamen, claimeti 
to Ih! deserters: and the only retaluUion wa» a 
proclamation onlering British armctl vcs)«ls lo 
quit the watera of the United States. — In doasaa- 
tic affairs, Jefferson's first administration was 
nuirked by the annexation of Louisiana, in 1903 
(see Akmexatioxs, 1.), which more tbau doubled 
the territory of the United Stales. Four yean 
afterwanl, in 18<>7. Fullon pro<luce<l a xisabl*- 
steamboat, and within four years the butkUag of 
steamboats on western waters had begua. 
ton's invention carried emigration far raon- rap- 
idly into the northwest territory, and through it 
to Louisiana. But Jefferson's second term, said 
John Ibindolph, was like the lean kine. tin<\ ate 
up tbe fatness of the first. It was diaturbixl, lu a 

da&gomit eit«Bi» Itgr the dirimi ud dlmMMi 
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produced in New England by tbe restrictive sys- 
tem. (See Ekbaboo, IL; SBcnnoH. I.: Hbnst 

P<MfMKNi> > The nt'wly aniiiind Mivissippi 
river Ixt umc the route of a ui} stci imis f .\jK<lilion, 
under the hile vice-president. Burr, which excited 
jreiitral fcara for the safely of LouNiann. (See 

jlUKU.) Jeffersou's nccouii term eudeil uuhappily, 
-with a general suspensioo of commerce, dtooon- 
tent, dUtruDt and uncertainty, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Madison. — During Mudisou's first term 
tlie emhiirgo systini pajssed by succei>sivc stages 
into open war against Great Britain. (See En- 
BAROO, m.-V.; Waiw, IV.) The war achfercd 
none of the objects for which it was Ix irvm, but 
it tterved a greater purpotMs by kardeniug the gristle 

*4A the young nation into lomething like bone. 

No test COul«l he so seven-, for a iiuti<Mi \\ lii< li 
SttU coniidered itself a " voluntaiy cuufeiieru- 
tiM," BB a war to which one of its meet Influen- 
tial seelions was eoiis< ienliou>«1 v and angrily op- 
posed ; hut the tot was eiuluml successfully. 
<8ee Convention, IIaktkoud; DR*rrs, L; Na- 
tion, III.) Willi tiie close of the war n new em 
-began, which only waited fur the inirotlu( tiou of 
the railroml in 1830 to develop kltO the full life of 
the United States. Commerce rerived. Manu- 
factures, fostered by the restrictive system an^Pthe 
war, demamled and received protection; an«l in 
the pro< < they destroyed the remuauts of the 
federal i n ; , (Sec Tahift; Fkdkral Party, 
II ) The war, e^])ecialIy on tin- norlhi rn ami 
southwestern frontier, luid forced upon tlw ati4;n- 
tioD of the people the danger of their shocking 
lack of ^roo<j^ro;»(l->. ami Iht re was a <;eiu'nil move- 
ment toward uu improvement iu some shape. The 
energies of the national govemnumt were at first 
turnril to the construction of roads. (Sn- ( t m- 
UKULVM) Ui>Ai).) Hut the state t>f New York 
had the cnterpri->e to oju n a new vein by tlie ( on 
struct ion of the Krie canal, and thi^ turned other 
statesand the national g<»verDment to n gem ral .sys- 
temof public improvements. (See Nkw York. Is- 

TKRXAt< lUPHOVKMBXTSw) A ncW uutionai hank 

was created. (See BAXKCojrrnovERsiEs. IV.) All 
these measures \\ ere op|« >~nl loiliat strict coiislrue- 

tion of tliocousiitution, and that complete suprem- 
acy of state life ami action, which were the formal 

basis of the (loininanl p.irfy; but the drift of the 
party to their sup)K>rl could not be checked. It 
was aided by the suprprae court, whose influence 

-as a nationalizing factor now fir-t iM i ime appar- 
ent. (See JcDiciAKT, II.) The whole t:hauge 
recoodled the fedrralistJi to their absorption into 
the repulilicaii jiarty. Indei'd, they claiine*!, with 
considerable show of jusiiee. that the ali^irption 
was in the oth( r tlirrctiun; that the repulilieans 
luui recanted; an<l tliat tlie " Washington-Monroe 
policy." as they ternietl it after ISJO, was all that 

- federalists had ever di-sired. — This was an em of 
atate makiog. Louisiana was admitted in lbl2, 
Indiana in 1816. Mississippi in 1817. Dllnols in 
181S. .Muhanu in 1819. Maine in 1820. and Mis- 
•ouri in mil. <ik-e their names.) In the admis- 
aiOQ of XiMOori there wm « aeries of difkuttici 



which showed tliat the two sections, the north and 
the aouth, were drfftiog dangeroudy fer apart on 

tlie sulijectof slavery; but these difflcultics wpto 
M.-illed in a manner suilicicnlly satisfactory to 
hotheeetions to quiet the<|ueetion for nearly thirty 
y4'ai-s. (See CoMriioMisKS, IV . Slaveky. V.) 
State admi!»e>iuu.s cease<l for iilteeu years after the* 
admission of Missouri; but the oiganiaatiaa of 
territories, aud the continued movement of popu- 
lation to tbe wcHt, were guarantees that state for- 
mation had not I eased altogether. — At tbe end of 
Madison's second term, in 1817. Monroe becanuf 
president with hardly any opixMition. except In 
tlie matter of his nomination In 1821 hewasrC; 
elected without opposition. The federal party 
had disappeared In national politics, aad, during 

the next tlirti' y. -Ill - , ;( ili-aiipeareil instate jiolitics 
also. (Sec OK (ioiiU Fkklino.) In the all- 
absorhingrepublican party, four distinct geogmph- 
ical seciioiis liaii Intn (levelo|M'(l: the uorlhern, 
headetl by Jolui t^uincy Atlams. wished for pro- 
tection to manufactures: the northweetcm, head- 
ed by Clay, wi-hed for internal improvements; 
the boulhw esteru, heatUiJ by Jackson, witlioul 
defined economic principles, had a general fond- 
ness for democracy; and Uie southeru, bcad«Hl 
by Crawford, wished for none of these things, 
but cared only for state indeiH-ndence. Iu the 
presidential election of ISH, all tliese four ica4- 
ers were candidates, and the result was that 
Aiiain^ was eUrteil by the house of represent- 
atives. (Sec Dihi't'TKo Klkctiuks, 11.) Dur- 
ing his single term the day ud Adans faettons 
united in a common p<ili( V as to a proin livr 
tariff and internal improvements. (See Taiukk, 
IXTERKAL iMPRoyKiiBNTB.) Ou the othcT haii^. 
tbe Jackson and Crawford factions alsf> drew 
nearer tocelher; Crawford's severe illnt -s made 
Jackson the recognixed leader of a iiiiii< d oppnal- 
tion: aud in 1H2.S he was elet teil president over 
Adams. — From tlie ( 1o.ko of the war until Ibceifd 
of Ibis peri<Ml, deiiKH nicy was assailing the orig- 
inal efdrit of the federal government at every vub 
ncrable point. The old federalist system of leav- 
ing nomuiations to confereiucs and comspond- 
ence of leaders had long been abandoned in favor 
of caucuses of congressmen, as more directly rep 
!•-« ntini!; the jn ople. Now. this was not demo 
crutic enough, and lite {leoplc began tu take lius 
matter of nominatioiiB Into their own bands. <8ee 
C.\t I I s Sv- i t M; C.\rrr8, CoNouKf<f*ioN a i.; NoM- 
IKATINO CoNVbMioNs.) Tho cluclors had long 
ceased to be aaythfang nore than automata; but 
now coiiirn-ss Ui-imn to assert a revisor}* power over 
ihrir at lion, w hich has proved more dangerous as 
it has grown more complete. (See Ei^toks.) 
Jackson^i election in 1828 was generally demande*! 
as a rebuke to the bouse of representatives, which 
bad disregarii<-<l the w ish of a plurality of the peo- 
ple, while it followed the forma and q>iiit of the 
constitutioo. In electing Adami In IttM. About 
the same time begun the long list of attempts, as 
yet unsuccessful, to make the electoral s}-«tem stiU 
danooitie, or to do away withitiliogelbii; 
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(8ee Electoks VI.) In one point the movfn)«'ni 
was more KUcccHsruI: in ull the Htatra, ezocptiii^ 
Soatb Carolina, the choice of electors was aban- 
donc«l by the *tate lejris^lniuri's, and given to the 
people. — In foreign aflnin*. tlie most noteworthy 
event wm tb« formulation of the "Monroe doe- 
trine.'* This In ftilty treated etmwhere. (See 
MoNiioE DiH TniXE ) — (I'l general, .sec Fedeiial 
PaUTY, 11.; DKMOCRATtC Partv, 111.; Wuio 
Pahtt, 1.)— 4. Tke IkmeemU. 1899-49. Since 
the In-ginning of .I:u kson's first term drnuK nu y 
has held social uud pulilical control of tlic United 
Bliilee. It showed itself first In a blind and on' 
In >if:ifiiig support of .facksdn. as tin- exponent of 
dcnuH nu y To his oppoiit nls this aeemed like 
the e>ia)ilisliment of a popular tyranny, a Cnar- 
wn. They, thnrefore. t«ii>k the party name of 
whigs, as the op|M>nenls of a would In* king, and 
were Joined, after the failure of niillificalion. by 
vao»i of the extreme state right h republicans of the 
south. (Sec W mo Pauty. 11.) Jackson's sup- 
porters very naturally took the name of deinf)cnit>*, 
though they still araerted a sole right to the name 
of republicans, when they choRc (o iik it. (See 
DemociiaTIC Paktv. IV.) VvAvT ilie lead »)f 
Juck)M>a and the new 8ch«H>l of ]H)liticiuus which 
SQTToundcd him, the democrats attacked the na- 
tional iKink, dnive it into politics, ninl. after a 
struggle of about five years, deistroyeil it. (Sec 
Bank CoNTRovsnsiBa. III.; Dsposm, Rkmoyal 
ov ) Tli' V l>ii«kc up. not withoat mtirh ri'lu-ll- 
ion in their own rank^, the Adams system of in- 
ternal improvements. (S-e that title.) They ob 
tainerl !i gniilual reduction of the protective tarilT 
(see Tahikk), while they supprew»ed the a)tem|»t 
of the South Carolina imlliticatloniiits to nbolixhit 
suddctdy iind by revolutionary means. (See Ncir 
LiKiCATioN.) They gave the people a nominal 
control over the ai)i>i>iiiiiini |M>wer by iiiiroduciie^ 
the proctire of " rotation in olBce ": ilct real effects 
are fiilly treated In a distinct series of articles. 

(S«'e SPOII.8 SvSTKM. RkMOVAI.s ) At tlie v.nii.' 

time they gave the {H-ople, or rather the politieiuus 
who reprewuled the penple, full control over nom- 
inations by lliec reation of the modem machinery 
of u iintional party. (See Nomi.natino ( h.wen- 
Tiosta) Finally, under Van Buren, Ja< ksim's 
HU(ce->or, they completwl the "divon eof l«»nk 
aud .state," by introducing the sub treasury sys- 
tem. (SeelstOKrKxnEXT Tni Asrav.)— Alithcfe 
changes are credited to ilie tlem«K-nitic parly: in 
n-aiiiy, most of them were due to Jackson, who 
t«>ne<l up and n«-enforce<l any wavering energy 
in bis party by an abundant UKOof his veto power. 
(See Veto.) By whtiiever means accomplished, 
they still further chati.'i .l towatd democracy the 
feeliugH of the |ieople; uud the introduction of the 
rallmsd In 183U. and the (elefn^aph in 1844. Into 
the VH>-t ti rritory of the I'liited States, fixed tlie 
character of its |M»litical uud scKMal life, particular- 
ly In the north and west. The south did not feel 
thechnii'ze^ii much (-ic Slavkry. IV ); and from 
thU time the drift of (be two great .seelions ajmrt 
became more impid. (SeeNATU»,lII.)— Infordgn 



affairs, the policy of the new leaders was as vigor- 
ous as in domestic affairs. Claims for d<-pre«latiaos 
on Ann'rican oommerre during the NufioK-ooic 
wars had long been urged agJiinst France, SfKiin. 
Naples, Portugal and Denmark. Jackson collerleA 
them. (See Executivk, III.) There was muda 
po|)u1ar sympathy with the Csoadlan revolt oT 
18U7, Iml tlie government supi)re^'-e(l any aclive 
interference with its course. (See 3IcLeod CAac.> 

— TUs whole period, 1889-49, has been at^ajgned 
to the democrats, in spite of the wliiu yiicci-ss in 
the presidential election of lb40. llaniiMui, ihe- 
wbig president, died after servin); but one month, 

I and tlie lU'W president. Tyler, was a nutunddem- 
I (X-rat. 11)8 use of the veto |)ower ncutndixcd thV' 
! whig majority in congress during the flrst Imlf of 
his term; ami during the second half he was vup. 
ported by ademocnttic majority in llie linu«*-. la 
]H44 the demoenta returned to the full enjoyment, 
of their temporarily suspended imwer, by the elec- 
tion r>f Pnik and a democratic congress. a 
eom«'<iuenre of the eli< tion. Texas was annexed 
(we Aknkxatiokk. III.); the war with Mexico* 
followed (see Wami. V.): and this was followed 
by a still larger ac(pii>ition of territory (.Se Ax- 

iN'EXATioKS, IV., V.) While this was going on,, 
the territory of Oregon was secured by ti> aty 
I with the only other claimani, fJn-at Rritain. (S<,-« 
1 Northwest Buunoauy.) By all these changes. 

the area of the United States took on the rouiided 
' nnti complete form whirh has not .since been al- 
leicd, except by the later acfjiMvilion (»f Alaska. 
Six new states were ndmittiMl : Arkansas in 1836, 
Michigan in 1887, Florida and Texas in IS-J."). 
■ Iowa in 1840. and Wisconsin in 1848. (See their 
names.) The agency of the railnMid in ha^ienlBJ 
the westward movement of population had now 
bficome more evident, and several other indpient 
states were ileveloping. Foreign immignitioD had 
1 not yetswellcti to the enormous proportions wliict 
I It was soon to take; but the population bad growa 
alioiii iUh) per ci lit. I.nru:er in sixty years, from 
I ;i,U0U.UOU in 1790 to 23.000,(100 in 1850L A little 
Iteople liad become a great people, ^ee. In genfr- 
I ral, Democratic Paktv. IV ; Wim. I'ahty. W \ 

— 6. Seftiwnat Conflict, lb4U-€l. ^•utheru lead- 
ers always blamed the gmwiof spirit of democ- 
nicy ill the north and wc^t for the ami slavcrA- 
agitation whi<b beg:in alniul INio. (Stc .\.ir> 
LiTioN, II, ; Petition.) There wu.s, uo doubt, very 
much truth in the assertion: Garrison, Weiidcir 
Phillips and other abolitionists were the pn^durt 
of the tniMlern democratic spirit, not of the temiM-r 
of colonial or earlier constitutional times. Tbe 
spirit which moved them was one which caivd 
n>ore for the e<piul riirhts of all mankinii ili ,:i f.< 
political theories, ualiouahty, state rights ur coo- 
sillutions; and they became the Ishmaelitea of 
politics. Till y liave claimetl and n-ceived a largr 
share of the credit for the tinal overthrow of sfaiv. 
ery ; and yet It ts v«7 dURcuIt to loeaie the reaaooa 
for their claim, unless he who prnvokt-- a wiK! 
hea.st to such f reuzy tliat Lis Qeighbors have U> kiU 

it may JuiUy claim the cndlt for iia death. Vnc 
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of them were ftbsoluti- impracticaMf<. uimhie to 
fiug^Lst a policy or a remitlj for slavery, except, 
possibly, the forcible expulsion of Riare-liolding 

statc-i from tlif l iiion. Tlit- lilx rty I' lrly of 1X40 
uud 1844 liad neither growth uur etlecls; ami the 
free-soil party (see iu iMune)of 1848 and 18.13 was 
lianlly an irnpntvcmtnl on the lilK-rly jvirty, if \\c 
leave out its iiiciv polilicul allii - From liJilOuiilil 
1B48 it can hardly Ih> suid tii it ih. real almiitioii* 
i^t feeling or inline iice incri a-i <l i vm in pr<<)><)r 
lion to the growth of ]">pii!:iiioii. The oiiiy rial 
rcmiU of the twenty m i- anti-slavery aj^tntion 
win to cxnspcratc the ."-lavihtiUlers, to eonvinee 
them that the north wim auiiinst slavery, instend 
of against slaverj' exlennion, and thus to embit- 
ter ibe coDdict of the scctiotw over the territory 
wrested from Mexico. Anti-slavery iii;iiation 
never had the fainli ~t j>ros|K-et of s\icee''S by its 
own exertions: iu first chance of life came from 
tlie Mexican annexations, its flnt pm«pcct of ruc- 
ci -s from Uie Kan^ Ni braska bill, and its final 
victory from the civil war; and each of ihuM.' 
erents took pkco agaiaat the trill of the aboHtion- 
IkIs. Slavery was destroyed by no human skill 
or foresight. — In 1846, when tiie first indication 
ap|M-ared of a purpime to ac«iuire territory from 
Jlexieo. oul>ide «>f Ti \a><. as " ind< nmity for the 
ptisl. and security f«ir the funin ." it wa- pro|n>s«tl 
to add a proviso forbidding nlavery in any siu h 
Acquisition. (Se Wilmot Phoviso.) Fur four 
years* this was the controlling question of national 
politics. At first the proviso did not seem to be 
very ob ji riiotiablo totlieaoulh or to the dominant 
party: ii^ proposer was a democrat, and it was fa- 
voreii by Uu" I'olk ndniini>tration. A-- tin' (li>-< ii<- 
aion went on, tlie Mouth came to ( onsidcr the pro- 
posal as an attack upon slnvi-ry; and when tlie 
provi-^o failed in Is.'iO M-vrral >< •iiiliiTn >tatrv IkkI on 
record dL-cluruliuus of their intention to Mn-de if 
It was adoiited. The governing purpoKC of tlie 
democratic party wa-i to |)ri-'-i rvc its nati"nal or 
gsnization intact. It suet « r<ii-<i in mi doing by 
•4>volvin<j; the id< a that the question was to lie aet- 
•tleil. for each t« rrilory, by its own p«'«»ple (see 
Poi'i i.Ait SoVKliKKi.NTV) : this was ncceptalile to 
the northern wing, and was not a.<. yet repudiated 
by the iuiutlicrn wing. Nevertheless, its inevitable 
result was to nuike the former sumewtuit smaller 
than the latter, mnl ibn^ to begin to unltalnnee ilic 
parly. The whigM proposed no holuiion of iliv 
great question, and tlitis their two wings, while 
niaintainiii;; Ibi ir rel.iiive sirengiii. >\ere siia'lily 
drifliug away from one another. In they muc- 
cecdetl in elecling Taylor president and Fillmore 
▼lev pre-i-l< nt. by nieim-* <>f n<>minaliiiir a |iopular 
and »iULLes>ful gem-ntl, without a plaltornii but 
the success was dec4>plive. All tbn>ugh the ad- 
niinisirnfion of Taylnr and Fillmore the two ip-eat 
parlies were sliittinL: their muteriul. In tlie mhiUi, 
pro slavery whig^ went into ihe democralie party; 
in the north, auti slavery liemocniis wt-nt into the 
free-soil pnrty. Thus ilie demiH-nitie psirty, while 
ri'inainiu^ uallonal. w.i^ betomiiii; uiilxilauced, 
•and Hlruuger la the boutli than in the north. The 



northern whigi, abandoned by nil the factions, 
were the only stationary feature in the political 
kidddoflcope: and in the preaidentlal dection of 

1852 they were left completely in the lurch by 
their former southern associates. — The Taylor 
admtniatnitloo fMroposed, as a aolatioa of the ter* 

ritorial (pievtion. the ininu'diate erection of the 
territories into states, with full power to govern 
their own affairs. This was followed out in the 
cave of Cttliforniu, because of tlie «li>cnvery of 
^oUI ill it and tlie cousetpu^ul increase of popula- 
tion. In tlic other territories, Utah and Kew 
Mexico, both sections were content, iu 1H50, to ig- 
nore the W'ilmot proviso and leave the question 
iuitouche<l. (S e CoMPUOMlsKs. V.) The w holo 
difficulty was thus covered out of sight for a lime. 
But there was an uncjisy feeling that further diffl" 

cullies were not far<ifr. and llial the ci.iiniry Wiis 
in worM; Hliape to meet them, not otdy from the 
shifting of parties, but from tliechangesof lendera. 
In the four years before ("lay. Webster, 

Calhoun, Polk and Taylor liad dieii; and Ihe ucw 
men who took thdr plarea can liardly be ranked 
as first clas-s nten Most of iheiii had laid the 
foundations of their )>oliiii a! i liaraetei'S in the 
he]M that tlie great business nf |Militic8 was to 
evade and iimote slavery. Tbe abler n>en were 
those who h id nn a< live progranune to olTer, the 
nidicals of both sections ; Jefferson Davis iu the 
Miuih, and 8eward, Sumner and Chase in the 
north. Tlius all the ability in politics was a fign 
of disunion. The same teudeney wa.s show n iu 
every direction. Calhoun's speech of March 4. 
IH.'M). is a clear statement of the manner in whkrh 
the |w)liti( .il.i I < h sia>ti( al ami social cords that held 
Ihe Union together were being Huapped in every 
direction. Even the clnm*heHobe>'cd the general 
impulse, ami (liviil'd iri(o cliurclies '• north" and 
"south"; only the itomun Catholic and ICpiscopal 
organizatlonM, of those which had a national ex- 
tent, were able to n-sisf it. Wlu ri the vvliiir party 
suicuiuUd III it, atler tiie presidential election of 
18.12, tlieif was no great tie left, except the na- 
tional orizani/aiiiin of the d« inocnilic |Mir1y, and 
that had lost mucli of its spirit. It is a remarka- 
ble eviilen«-e of the innate strf uutli of the Amer- 
ican Union that the two fnigineuis of the planet, 
thiui rent asunder by slavery before 1852. should 

for nine years lomrer have giuie iu cl and 

|>arallel courM.*)*, iicld by nudi weak tieii, before 
the force of repulsion finally nuwtPTcd them. — In 
s|>iie of thejreiii ial uiii ii^ii'i iu r>^|>'rt tO tho 
future, the lirst four years alu-r tltu compromise 
of ItCiO paSMil quietly, except for Ihe excitement 
riUi iidiii j- tlie e\« l uti' m of the new fu,riliv e slave 
law. and theo|Kning movemenis uf thealleiupls 
to obtain new slave territory by "fllibuMiering." 

(See Fte.t rtVE Sl.AVK I, \W . Ftl.IIU -Ti lts. ( >s. 
TK.M) Ma.mkksto.) In the feluvuy (|u> -ii<.n 
was again brought on iht |K>liiical tii 1 1 in I it ^< r 
pr*>p<»rtions than ever by lh< pmskhjuj of the Kun- 
»as-Xebra.ska bill, which virtually rejxaled the 
)ii.s.souri ci>mpn>miM<. (See K.\\s\> Nk.huaska 
Bill.) Tbe pasMgeof the law not uniy provu 
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but compelled a struggle between the scctioos, 
for it threw between them the territory of Kansas, 
Sfl a prize for the more active. Slave state iintni- 
grant^ and free stttte immtgnuits were at once ar- 
my*"*! ttsrainst one Another; and the si niggle con- 
tinued for more than four y< ;irs, marked by ail 
sorts of fraud and violence, and most of the cbar- 
aetertaticfl of civil war. (See Kaksaa.) The 
struggle, at any rate, ent awny t1i<' dcarl material 
from politics. It put an end to the whig parly. 
Many of Ita memben endeaTored to gaivaiilxe its 
cnrp!?e. and reunite its sotitliern and northern 
portiuus, by iulroduciug opposition to foreigners : 
•Ban issue paramount to slavery ; but the attempt 
wa« a failure. (See American PAr.TY.) In 1856 
the American pj»rty nomina'ed pt esitlential can- 
didatea, Fillmore and Donelson; fnd their defeat I 
pot ao end to their party. When the boards were i 
cleared, it was found that there were hut two | 
rivals in politics: the democrntic party, having a 
national organization, strong in the south, and i 
weaker In the north; and the republican party. | 
sectional of nceessity, and confined to tlic north. ' 
(See Dkmochatic Pahty, V. ; Republican i 
Pabtt, 1.) This dlrlslon made the election of 
1858 almost entirely sectional. Frenvnt, ilic re ' 
publican candidate, carr)'iug most of the northern 
fltatea, and Buchanan, the democratic candidate, 
carrying the sotithern states, with enough north 
em states to eh-ct him. (See Ei.kctokal Votes, 
XVIII.) But Fremont's defeat wtis a Pyrrhic 
victory for slavery For the first time in our his- 
tory an electoral vote had been cant for a candidate 
pledged agsiinst tlie extension of slavery- ; and his 
party bad so nearly united the free states that he 
was defeated only by the fnflnre of Pcnn«yWanta 
and Iliinois to vote fiir him. Both tlu->e .states 
were evidently drifting straight to the republican 
party, and ft was not difficult to forecast the result 
of the next « liction, imless som(' irrcat clKiiigeof 
policy took place in one section or the other. — 
No each diange took place: on the contrary, both 
sections !>ecame more aggressive. The adminis 
tntion, since 1852, had steadily sustained the 
southern view, that the constttutfon protected 
property, recognizi-d slaves ns propert}-. and lin n- 
fore prottK-ted slavery in tlie territories, while they 
were territories. In 1857 tlic sujireme court also 
sustained the southern view. (See Dkf.d Scott 
Case.) This was the last re-enforcement which 
the 5M)ulh could hope for, and it was a failure. 
The dominant party of the north received it with 
more wimtk than r> sp( et. and answered it with an 
inercaae Of state laws to nullify or modify the 
fugitive slave law. (See Personal Libertt 
Laws.) A few of the bolder advanced the sktr- 
mi-li line of the war whirh wns id fctllnw, and at 
tempted a fugitive slave migration on a grand 
scale. (See Bnown, JoRN.) Kansas had achieved 
her destiny, and had really bieomc a free state: 
there was litlie on tlie surface to light aliout; and 
yet the wider dlTcrgenoe of the sections was yearly 
h«viming n\ore apparent. — Durinir I'm h.inan's 
admiuistratioD the tirbt cootiiel took place with 



the Monnons in Utah, and they made a nominal 
snbmfssfon. (See Mormons.) The admiiiiion of 

California in 1850, -Minnesota in 1858. and Oregon 
in 1859. increased the number of states to S8; but 
the increane was a new danger to slavery. TheMKiih 

had always aVi.tndoued the control of the boii>« 
of representatives to tho snperior numbers of the 
north, while the admission of states had been cal- 
culated as eari fully as possible to secure to the 
south an etiual tihare in the senate, without wbo^ 
assent no law could be passed. Var the first alxty 
years after 1789. each new fr«*e state was Im la nerd 
by a new slave state ; but this pro< ess Imd now 
ceased to be possible. Texas was the hist slave 
state that ever was admitted ; and since its admis- 
sion five new free states liad conic in. Kansas wae 
in reailinevs. and the germs of others had ap- 
peared. If this majority of free states was to con- 
tinue the previous drift to the republican party, 
iliat party would so(m control lioth Iwusewof ( (.n- 
gresa, elect the president, and pass such laws as it 
pleased. Nor was the supreme court safe from it: 
if the natural chanire in its iHi-mmhel by death 
and spix>intuu-nl3 to fill vacancies should prove 
too alow a process, a law to increasethe number of 
justiees would quicken it and put the Dred S< <it> 
decision at the mercy of a republican majority. 
This was the underlying danger, setd<Nn referreA 
to Ilut often thotight of, which compellt <1 slnverr 
to strike for its life while it yet had lime. — Id 
1860 the last of the old natural cords which bdd 
the I'nion together wassnapped by tbedismptiot 
of the democratic party. (Sec Democratic Pa» 
TY. V ) Then* were now four parties in the po 
litical field, a northern democratic party, a saiUh- 
em democratic party, a republican |iarly. and » 
" constitutional union " [mrty (S<c the namt^i of 
the two latter.) In iho election the free state* at 
last became pnetirally unanimous, and AbnliM 
liincoln was elrTle«l president by the repuhUonna 
It should be noted, however, that in the congntf 
which was to make the laws during the flm ImM 
of his admiuistmtion, the republicans were in a 
decidi'd minority. Neverilu less, his eleitiou by 
a union of the free states against the slave Statoa 
offereti a rfijtus ft<^//i which sotithern leaders were 
not disp*»H«.tl to neglect. Scceission was iK-jxun by 
Sotith Carolina ; the ^ Other gulf slat«-s followed 
at once; and in February, 1861, the seceding 
states formed a new government under the name 
of the " ( "onfetlerate States of America." Tlie 
forts, custom houses, mhits, navy yards, and 
public buildings of the United States witUn the 

seceding states were sei/.<d, and the few reculsr 
soldiera were comi)elled to surrender, except at 
the forts near Key West. Fort Ptekem. at Penaa- 
cola, and Fori Sumter, in Charleston harl»oT: and 
the two latter were closely invested. Buchanan 
was successful in keeping the peace until the end 
of his term : but, when Lincoln was inauguratiti, 
the authority of the United States was suspended 
in the gulf states, from South OfetoHM to TteiB. 
(S-e, in genend, SKrFssio?? ; CoNrrnrafrK, PkaCH; 
CoNFKi^EUATK States; Bicuana>.) — 0. ThtM^ 
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h^'on, IMl-."?. Early in April, Pr»*irlcnt Lincoln 
ileciiled to pul un end to Uio iilmont successful 
process of Htorvini; out Fort Sumter, and scut a 
provision flwt to vupply it. Thu l)attcric<i around 
it at OQce opouttl lire uo tbo fort, ami it surreu- 
dand April 14. Then followtHl n ruU for troops 
to suppress the rebellion, and a declaration of war 
hj the confederate Btates, early in May, against the 
United Slates. Tlic tir«t attempt nt "ciKTcing" 
tlie sticediiig sUtes was followed by tlia secession 
of the southern tier of horder states. North Caro- 
Jina. TenneKsit' niul Arkansa-.. rind of Viiiriniu in 
tlte cortlicm tier. Delaware. Maryland, Kentucky 
and Mtwoari refused to secede. (See Borocr 

SrAfKH, atlil the iiaines of llio slati'* ) These 
smsMoos brought thu urea of the coufe<lcracy to 
its nuurimum, — The flnandBl hfstoiy of the war 

is fully given elsewhere. (See Finan( K, BaMUKo 
IJI TUB Umi ki) Statks, Istkunai, Rkvbmue, 
PmriLLBO SiMitiT!*. iNeoMK Tax. Taiukk.) An 
outline of its military and naval hi>tory is elt«c- 
wbcrcjriven. (Sn' IIkhkllio.n, Ai..\»ama Claims, 
Obxb%'a Awahu.) Uh polilicfll history is a\t>o 
given elsewhere. (See Adolition, 111. ; £ma>ci- 
PATTOW Proclamation ; ITAnF.Afi CoRpri* ; IIb- 
IM III. ii A.N I'aijty, II . Dkmik It \ri<' I'ahty, VI.; 
DKAPTb; RliCUKOTUUCTIOK, I.) At the CloSO Of 

tlie rebellion no one was criminally punished for 

partii iimlion in it. (Sec Thka^on, Amvkstv.) 
AlnioHt the only civil victiot was Presideut Lin- 
coln, who HM aasMsfawted just nfter th« fall of 
Iliehmoud. (See his name). — Three slaic-j were 
admitted during Ibis iN>rio<l : Kaunas in IbOl, 
Wert Yifglnin In 1888. and Nevada in 1884. —7. 

Jteenutrudion, to. The war of the reltellion 

nnd its result are usually regarded as the decisive 
proofs of the stability of the American form of 
government. And yet the five yean following 
were, for it, a still m(»n' erueial test. The forraa- 
tloii t>f tlie ( (.iifi di raey made the tbeatR* of war 
pmudo foreign soil during tite retwliion; and the 
territory remaining under the direct control of the 
United States governui' nl uas spare<l many of 
thorn effects of war wbicb are most evil to a re- 
paMIc And those erlls which were felt were met 
with the reserve power arising fn-in yeai-s of 
peaceful coostitutioual discusiiion nod long tiettlcd 
habits of politieal thinkfaig. The difflcoltfes of 
ricMiivtrueritii; ili<- Ufiion were to Iv met wiDiotit 
any such reserve jM»wer, and even with the counter- 
acting influences of the passion of war nnd Tiotory. 
That the HHtinstruetifm .should have Iteen neeom 
pli«hod under such difliriilties, and yet with so 
lUtle alteratioa of the sjiirit of tlie system, is the 
most dccinive proof that the American system is 
impregnably fl.xi d in the afTe«'tion« of the |KDple. 
It is easy to fiml bhiiiilei-v and eoniradietions in 
the process: it is far harder to find any difTerencc 
in the status of New York nwl MlmiMippi. now 
that the smoke li:is cle.-in-d nwny. — When the 
war began, there was a general idea that any 
seceding state might ngain secure its former pHv- 
il. ■_'.>, in til'' T'liion the simple conditions of 
ceasing biwtilitks and oiganizing a loyal state 



government. I'n«ler Ihifl theori' the Rornlled 
" Pierjiout" gr)vernmenl of Virginia was recog- 
nized as the government of ttlO stete; its cons^-nt 
to the or^tnization of the new state of West Vir 
ginia was accvpteil as valid; and its senators ami 
representatives were admitted to eongrcwu. A~ 
the war grew warmer, and slavery was attacked, 
the original simple plan of reconstruction whs 
uece-ssarily UKMlilied. The executive, President 
Lincoln, first, and afterward l*rcsident Johojwn, 
only niodifled It so flsr as to require an assent to 
the alwilition of Hiaver)- mMitional requisite: 
tbo repudiation of the ordinances of secession and 
of the state war debts seems to have been required 
only as an evidence of loyalty and goml faith In 
congress Uiere was a growing belief, after lb62. 
that the national government, by legislation and 
its execution, nhonld snpervi-.*. the i>nH'es,s of re 
c<m.si ruction, fix the qualitieaiions of voters, and 
decide on Its satlsfnctory completion. As this 
l)elief gn>w stronirer, the wMilhem memlK-rs ad- 
mitted undiT llie inllucnce of the original theory 
were excluded from congress ; the reconstructed 
governments of Virginia. Arkansas and I>oni«<i- 
ana were carefully ignored; nnd, m fnr a« possible, 
all evident es of the original th<s>ry were wii>e<i 
out. President Jolmsou still lield fast to It, and 
In 188S the renudntng states of the defunct eon> 
federjicy were r<'< I'listnicli d under his le.wler-hip. 
This reconstruction was still ignored by congress, 
which proposed, offldally and unofficially, terms 
of ila own. Tlx'se Ix^ame harder a,s the resiMance 
of the aouthem fMxipii', bucked by President 
Johnson and the democratic party of the north, 
wa."* oven'>m<'. until in negro sufTmse nnd 
thu di.sfmnchi.sement of leading oonfed< ralej< Ije- 
came a part of the terms. Reconstniction was 
then cnrrie«l out under military stipervi.sion : mfwt 
of the (M-ceding Maten were rpadmittc<l in 1N68 ; 
and in February, I'^Tl, all the .slHt*^ were repre- 
sented in congresM, for the first lime since Decern* 
ber. 1880. (S«<«', in general, RKco!»»fHtt!Tiojf.) 
During this periixl three amen<lments to the eon- 
stitutiun were ratified (see Cokstitution, IIL) ; 
Nebraska was admitted as a state ; and Alaska 
\v;»s pnrcha^d (Si e Ansex atmns. \'1 i — Dur- 
ing the struggle between congrtiw and the iiretti- 
doot over nwonstmetlon. other acts were passed 

M\ i r liis V. to (-ee FitKKOMKN's Hl UKAr. C'lVII, 

UioHTH Ilii.!., TKNiTtKor Uffice, Vkto, .Jonx- 
soR): and the tiniggle ended In an unsmt t-Mirul 
imi>erieliment of the president in ISOM .s<r I.m- 
riCAt ii.MKNTS, VI.) In the presidential ele<'tion of 
1868 the n'puhliear)" were su(<evsful in electing 
(Jen. Grant. — 8. The RfpvNicann. 1870-84. The 
c«->ugressiouaI plan of ivcoostructioo had uodoiibt> 
cdly had a view to the party advantiigi' which 
would come from a tinanlinoiH negro vote for the 
republican parly In the south. Bnt, during Grant's 
two terms of «i|1iee. this ndvanlap' ahn<i-l eiuin ly 
d isappeared. One after another, the rccoast rucied 
governments of the south passed undtT the con- 

Ind of the white voter-, \nilil tin- 1 i-' -f tli' m, 
Souiii Carolina and Louiitiana, fuUuwed the others 
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in the opesbg moatiis ot the Hayes adminisira- 
tion. \n 1877, and the so cnilcd "mild Mnith " yras 
fornt< i1. (>M'<', in m'lK'nil, Kr Ki.rx Kr,A\; In 
•VBRECTION, II ; I{£COMnrRl CTIUN, ill.) As one 

result nf the strti^le to maintain the reconstructed 

govcrmiK iit'i, there was a KoccK-sion fi-otn the re 
publiraii parly in 1872, under the name of "lib- 
eral republicans"; but its only immediate result 
wa** the re i lfclioii of Grant, and tlie defeat of the 
democnits and lilM ials. An indirect result was 
the n-iii'-tiiienu-nt nf tin- denxx nils as u national 
party, by th< ir abandonment of their op|K>siti<)n 
to the cons<'<iui ii< t s of the war. (See LntKitAi, 
REPtuLirAN I*Ai> i V ni:M<xKATic Partv.VI.) — 
The lootM! methods of dealing with large amouotSp 
whicti bad grown up during the war, became 
mon? noti( «'able as the expenses of the •rovci iinierit 
decreased, and the iueviuible result, during Gi ant's 
two terms, was a great crop of public scandals. 
(S u CuKmT MoniMKli ; Whisky Kino ; hi- 
PEACUMEKTS, VII. ; Salart Uuab.) Au iflurt 
was made to reform the dvll service, but it was a 

failure for the time. (See frvii, Sf.KVK K Rk 
KouM.) In 1873 a pcricxl of tinancial ilepres,siou 
Set in; it continued for several years, and bad con- 
fiidernhle iiitlm nee on polities. It li< lp< (l to uis e 
the (li iiu)crat.s a majority in the houstr of repre- 
sentativ(>H which met in 1875, and it brought to 
the surface of iwlitica a struggle between "hard 
money" and "Bofl money." between a re8umi>- 
tion of specie payments ami a tontiimance of 
paper emiaaioaB. The republican party was first 
broutriit undcrcontrol, and, before it lost the bouse 
of i( [ii<M ntaiives in 1875, it had piussed an act to 
resume specie payments Jan. 1, 1879. The dem- 
ocrats opposed the act, and. In their national plat- 
form of 1878, demanded its repeal on the ground 
tbnl it was premature and an impediment to re- 
sumption. A third party grew up rapidly, whtdi 
opposed resumption nltoijfihiT. (See GiiKEMtACK 
P.VBTV.) In spite of the op|)<>sition. the repub- 
lican support of the act was succevsful, and re 
8umpli4.n lf>ok phice on the date ussii^iicd — In 
fori i;rii affairs, the ^eat intei\-*tt of Gnuit's two 
terms wa.s in the treaty of Washington of 1871. 
It 6ubmitted to arbitmtion the various unsettled 
questions |M*ndini; between the United Stateii and 
Great Ilriiain. (See Ai.auama Ci.ai.\i»; Geneva 
Abuituatiux; Tkeaties, Fishkbt; NoRTnWKsT 
Bou!n>ARy,) There was an unsuccessful atiem|)t 
to annex Stm Domiirj^o. (See Sax Dominoo.) In 
October. 1873, a tSpanisb ves.sel captured the 
" Virginius," which was carrying recruits and 
Hiippiiea to the insurgents in ( uha, and a numlwr 
of thoM! on iMKird were shot. Vor a time there 
was a prulwbility of war, for the "Virginius" 
was sailinsr under ilu- I'liiiifl St iii-- (!.i'.r; l»ui it 
was .■shown clearly tiial she liiul t'Tleiled lnrrlL-lit 
to carry it. — Indian atfairs were nuieh distmlHsl. 
An attempt in 1873 to ri'move the little tribe of 
M<Nli)rs from xoutlicrn Oreiron tf» a reservation 
was only MH I e^^fid iifi< r a war wliich wnn made 
difflrult by tliu clinracterof lliec«>untry, a region of 
ixtinct volcanoes, abounding in hiding places. In 



1876 the Sioux Indiana in Montana left their agea* 
cies: Oen. Custer attadced the whole tribe with but 

five companies, nii<l was killid with liis wli .le 
party. The Sioux were then driven into Bhlbii 
America. — The presldentiaJ election of ISTVfril 
into complete confusion, luil ended in the surt t vs 
of the republicans, and the inauguraliou of rre«i- 
dent Hayes. (See DispirrKD ELBcnofns. IV.; 

RKTrnMNG BoAllIW; F'lECTOUAI, roMMIsj!lnN; 
Klkitoks.) He wilhdn w the troops w hich had 
lit i ii supporting the reconstructed j^ovcmmentsof 
Louisiana and South f'aroiina, and tln-se nlno 
pa.ssed under the C(mlroi of the w bite voters. The 
whole administration was a welcome peri(wl of 
unwonted calm in politics. Its only serious break* 
were the attempts of the democratic majority in 
the hous<! to repeal some of tllO war leiri^laii' n 
(i*ee RiDEBs, Vkto), and Uie transfer of public 
{merest to silver. An act of 1870 bad made the 
lii>nds of the l'rute<l States jiayable in "coin"; 
uud, ait silver was falling in price, the act of Feb. 
18. 1878, dropped the silver dollar from the list of 
riiiti<! States coins. In 1878 a peneml vote of 
both parties pasvd tlie " Rlaud silver bill " over 
the veto. It made the silver dollar a legal tender 
for i>iiblie ami private dt biv. .-md dirwted its rr- 
coinuge at tlie rate of not levs than |;*J.1KH).()00 a 
mnntli. (See CotNAOK, Paris Mosetakv Con- 
ference.) In the close of this and the beginning 
of the following terms the national debt was re- 
funded, its term leiigiheued. and its intertf* 
charges largely decreased. (See Fikajick.) — In 
the presidential election of 1880 the republicans 
were successful, and Garfield w a.s eli < ted pn «i- 
dent. His dealli, in Sepu-mber, 1881, left his 
office to President Arthur. (See both nannes, and 

EXECI TIV! . 1\' ) In tile domestic polities of the 
country the controlling interest of Lis term Las 
centred ttptm the tariir. (See that article.) There 
have aKo lM.>i n efforts in various sonili'm stat»-s to 
form lliiid parties, under various iianu >, in which 
both whites and blacks coidd join, in ordt-r to 
break up the "color linr ' in |K)!ilics. Thi'se 
have been supiioried liy the ailministnition. but 
have nr>t In-en aucoessful, except in Virginia, and, 
in part, in Tennessee. (See those states.) In the 
inevitable reform of the civil service a great step 
in advance has lx?en taken, and for the first time 
the public sentiment of the country has hupported 
it strongly (See Sihjils STSTBsr. Rkmovaia)— 
In foreitrn afTairs, ('liiiiesi' imniiirralion huslKtn 
restricted in accordance with the terms of a tresiy 
negotiated under the preceding admlniatntioB. 

(Sir ( "IIINKSK iMMKiUATION.) The propcx-cd cut- 
ling of u canal tlirough the isthmu.s of Pniuiuui, 
under French control, brought up the idra Ibal 
th" Monr-M <!..( trine (se<> that article) required the 
control of the canal to Iw in the Uniltnl States 
The Qarfield administration liegan a diplomsiir 
corres]K)ndence to that end with Great Briuia. 
which was drop|H«d by its snpiH'sa*)r. Peru had 
liegima war again-i ( hili. :uid h.id bien complete- 
ly conquered; and the United Sialeti interfered tt> 
prevent the extreme apdiatioD of the oonqoend 
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IHttkni. Bnt, as Chili refu£4.'d tu yii-ld to moral 
force, and the Uaiiod States was not disposcU to 
use phytiical force, the Interference came to noth* 

iiii:. Tlii re U iissomc fi ur (^f dilliriilly witli Great 
Britain on tliu qut*:«tiuu of cxtrHditiou, wlticli 
had long been tronbleaome. (See EmtADiTiOM.) 
There liad Ih'ch fnr ynirs an rtiormous immiirni- 
tlonfrcmi Inland l<> iIk* L'nifctl SiaUft. (S'v Em- 
lORATtON.) A VI ry liin;i' part of it was the real 
«r ini:iL'ini (l result of former Kiitrli^h ini.sg«>vern- 
iiuul 111 li eland. As mi^ht Lave been fXiK-cled, 



this elavs of iinmiiirants pave a warm support to 
revolutionary movements in Ireland, but there 
was no rem«]y for ft, since their support did not 

pas<; 1)( yond le;ritimale lioundx. The furtli< r ([tie*- 
tion wbetiier refugvcii cliarged witli violence are 
subject to extraditton, or are insured against it bjr 

the political |>ur|H^)«eandchancterof their aet><. hiiH 
not yet bi en fornuilly and oflldally raiN< d (18&i). 
— (See, in general, the namcH of the vat ious per* 
M»n>i and [xilitieal parlies mentioned ; AoMIMS- 
iUATiuN't>, for the pre»ideuts, vU e-prL-^ideulh and 
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cabinet officers; CoffOREra, Sewions ok. for the 
dantioa of ooogmwa, the speakers of the house, 
•nd tbefr jmr^: JtnnciART. IT., for justices of 
tho supremi' rourt".; tlic n:im< s of tin- viirious 
states for their political leaders ^ Euectoral 
Votes.)— Presidential electora are clioBen in snch 
annnerns the Icglslnturrof cadi stnir shall din < t 
Until about 1824 the general rule wait tliat elect- 
on were chosen directly by the state legldntures, 
and cliniro l>y j>n])nl:»r vote wius cxc«'piinn:d. 
Since 1824 < hoicc by popular vote has iK'on the 
rule, except in SmiL Carolina until 18G8. (See 
El.FCToits ) Till' electoral voles for all the elec- 
tion'* arc ci'Ji wIicre ^nv<n. ^^k•e Elkctor.m, 
VoTKs ) The jtopular voic« ni tht eleCtlOBS »iuce 
1824 are given iu tlic tables Khown on pages 1001, 
1002. Iu each election tho name of the success- 
ful cniididate for president is placed first. (For 
full names, and names of candidates for rice-prcs- 
ident, see the names of the parties under the year.) 
— III. The ('i)NSTiTt tion ok the United 
States. — 1. QenertU Character of tlte Union. 
TIm Union Is an nnomaly In at least one respect : 
KIsthe only irrcat nation in \vhi< h the location of 
sovereign power b^, and has always been, a fairly 
dlqMi(^ ]wint. No one has any doubt as to the 
locniion of <iovrn-ign power in Ruvsi.i, France or 
Great Britain; but in rc<jard to the L uiled States 
there are almofit as many opinions as there are 
CiMnmi'nfators. There is a peneral agreement that 
sovereigu power is iu "tho people of the fniletl 
States," by whose win the conHtitution. which 
governs the goremment, was establiHhed ; but 
this only pushes back the difficulty one step fur- 
ther to an equally peneral disagreement about this 
" people of the United Sutes?' In this general 
disagreement there are three great divisions of 
opinion, asfoll<iws: 1st. Thi- jn'Opleof the Unitetl 
States is the people of the teceral states, each liuv- 
Ing sovereign control over Its own life and action, 
its cnlninrr to the Union, its continuance thcn in, 
and its tlepariure therefrom. (See State Sover- 
■loirnr. and tlie authorities under it.) This would 
make tlie Union cnntiniiously voluntary on ilic 
part of each state, ami would make c.n h stale the 
sovcn iirn and protector not only of its own life, 
but of the life of tlic Union within its borden>. 
It is conlnidict«Hi by tlie facts of tnir history, and 
fell at the llrst atl< mpt to cnfor«"u it in practice. 
(See Secession.) 2d. The people o( the United 
States Is the p<-oplc of the several states, holding 
SOVcniirnty only as a unit, the |H-ople of thov 
Slates which voluntarily remain united (includini; 
the doctrine of possible state-lapse); and the pos 
■esslon of vi>V( rei<rnly by the people as a in I'-s is 
nothing but an hyiK)the«i», and ha^i no political 
consequences whatever, except as some peraon or 
persons may succeed in u-iiip sovcreipi jwivver in 
the name of such people. Thi> b&a Ixfu be^t elab 
orated by J. ('. Hurd, eitwl lielow. Ithiolv 
ji'ctionable Ucaiisc, as Mr. ITnnl not only uck 
nowledpes. but ihnintaitis, it makcH the national 
government really wiverelgn. "Sovereign gov- 
cnmenu " are the veiy things to escape which the 



American |ieople was organized; and if It should 
ever unwittingly become subject to one. It would 
\ I ry »oon provide a new means of escape. Sd. 

The people of the United States is the national 
people, organized by its own general will iiiio a- 
nation, and divided by its own general will IntO' 

stales. The existence of nation and states alike lA 
bottomed on the same fouudation, the ultimate 
sovereignty ct the whole people, whtdi has as yet 

shown it.-^elf only in this attitude of protection. 
In other rei*pecta it rules only through its niini.s- 
ters. the state and national governments; and do 
crisis ban yet proved too proat to be nu t thn>ucb 
one or other of these agencies. This vi« w has beeu 
bi-st clab<)mted by Jameson, as cited below. The 
objection to it is that the uational iieople has never 
yet acted poliiieally as a unit, b«it always under 
the state fornialion. Nevertheless, it hits been 

adopted in this aeries of articles as apparently tho 
least t)l>jeeiionable of all. If it is correct, the sov- 
cn ii;n jxnver (»f the I'liiled Stales deix iuls for it.s 
strengUi upon its unanimity, and is least pulpablo 
when H b most nearly unanimous, and, conse* 
quenfly. strong< st. As it is lunv practically unan- 
imous on the queslious of slate and national ex- 
istence. It Is whdly impalpable, and agencies or 
ministers only are visible. Of course, so dist.int a 
.sovereignty will appear to many to be worse than 
no sovereignty at all; but it scenui to the writer 
that its distance is Just the rea.son that the Amer- 
ican jH-ople has always been sjitisfieil with it, and 
that there is as y t no nynipioin of a desire to re- 
place king Log by king Stork. At any lale, enotigli 
has been mid to call attention to one of the most 
cni iiHis features of tl»e American I'nion. (S< e 
State Sovkkbioittt, Matiok.) — In its tlrst form 
the government of the United Colonies, or United 
Slati">, was revolutionary, deiM iiding for its jMiwers 
solely on the general obedience of the national 
]icf iple. It received no powers from stale govern- 
ments or slate |K-oplcs, and askeil for nfine; on the 
contrary, the Mates were at tirst consciously and 
confessedly deitendent on it even for their exist- 
ence and (lefense. As the danger fmm the enemy 
bteame h->s urgent, the authority of the revolu- 
tionant' government waned, and that of the Stale- 
legislatures incn-a-sefl, until they n.«s.««ume<l Iho un- 
gnintcd power to frame a national government by 
tlie articles of confederation. As no such iM>wer 
had been granted to them by their htate peoples, it 
also could have been valid only by the general 
acquiescence of the national people iu the -uireii 
der of power by their revolutionary government. 
The same objection holds good to the convention 
of IT'-'T, as lioitoiu' d on the sovereign power of 
tbcstutes, either M.-parulely or cuUeclively. tlaro 
was no warrant in any state constitution or in tb» 
articlcH of c<<tifei1eralion for the wiection of dele 
gall's by the slate legislatures, or for the ai tiun of 
congreas in standing sponsor to the con\< \.-u>u. 
It feems to have represented only the universal, 
and. coiisecjuenlly, wivereign. will of the jM opleof 

III, u li. le (oiuitry. that the form of i.'o\' mi l 

should be changed, but that the change ahuukl. 
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impair state rights as little as possible. Even in 
the mtiflcfttions, the same quiet presraro of the 

national will wns the coutrolliiig farti>r. "Witlumt 
it, if the consiiieratioo anU di-ciiiion of each state 
had ivttlly been entirely autonorooufl, as ft pur- 
jMirtfil to !«', llic prcsnit ronstiiutinti wnuld ik'V<t 
liavc gouu iuto ciluci, fur it would huvu bceu re- 
jected hy at least six states. Rlinde Island, North 
Carolina, >Ia>v>(liusftts. New IIain|>sliin', Xi w 
York ami Virginia. All these states nititUil only 
in deference to the ireiuTal will, as represented by 
htavv mill' "liticM in their own stale-s ami heavy 
uiiijorilii s in the olheis. In this ease, us in all 
Others, the sovereign ]>()w(-r avoided (lie u»e, or 
sufrsi'stioii. of foreo. and only materialized itself 
so far as wiis absolutely necessary. If the eon- 
stitulion had l>eeu n ji-cted, the sovereign power 
iirould have materialized ilticlf further; very few 
men at the time doubted that, or vrishcd to make 
the step iir( I v>.iry. Tliat llie stali s yi« Kk'<l ti> lhi'> 
aoTereigu iiuwer without the cmpioymuot of force 
in nn Impeachment of the power of the 80verci;;n. 

If tliat were rviry ]H ;i( i-fu! presidential clcc- 
tiou would make thet>ovei'eiga |X)wcr more doubt- 
ful. (See CoRORBSs. Coxtikbrtal; Cokfbd- 

KIIVTION, .\l!TI( I K^i OK; C0XVENTI«>N OF 1787; 
('o.Nsrm i lox ; State Sovereigxty.) — Under 
tliis third form of govetlUlMnt, the eonstitution of 
the railed Stales, the country slill eonlinues. It 
restrietii the ]x)wcr of the states in many ])oints, 
and tt grants many powers to the national govem- 
moit; and by one of the amendnients, but still 
more by the whole spirit of the taistmnMnt. it 
maintains the states in all pOWern not forbidden, 
«nd forbids to the national government the exer- 
cise of all powers not grantc4l by it. (See Cok- 
f>Ti!i < TioN.) The operation of its provi^inn for 
adiniiling ucw states, with the sueccstiivu ucqui- 
4ritions of new territory, bus given the country for 
whic h tin- ( (>ii>ititiitinn was ntatU' its pn'st-nt sliapc 
There are no .v thirty eight states, eight ur- 

ganizfd lerritoriefi, two unorganized territories, 
and a f.dviul (li'^trict. The siatt-s are self irn vein- 
ingt'onnnonwL-altlis iu all points reservi-d to them 
by the fetieral constitution, and their state gnvi ni- 
nu iils take r<><:nizanre of everything not forbid- 
di'U to tlu in by the federal coiistiiution or by lh<'ir 
slate constitutions. The tirriioriis are theoret- 
icnily in alwolutc subjection to the federal govern- 
meni; but the ronsiytent policy of the federal 
gfivernnn ni has always been to grant self iiovcrii 
mcnt lo them h.s rapitlly as post'ible, iu order tu 
cncniinigv I heir con ven<ton Into states. <8ee Ter- 
Rrroitti.s: .\nnkx.\tions; anil tin- names andad- 
miaNiousof the Mates under t'oNt«TiT('Tiov, I.)— 
All through the state and terrhorial organizations 
runs till- nni ional Ol^ganization. IK ling on imlivid 
ual>. however, not on stalvK, with the exception 
of the judicial veto referred to hereafter. It i^ 
limilid by tlip oatli of ii^ iiicmlM Ts to respect and 
obey tlie tt^leral < i>n>-!ii uiion. hy the |H»\ver of the 
Judiciary to nullify <>r \ eio those of its act- n liirh 
«rc ntnvnrranletl liy the cnn«titutii>n, and by the 
general ttisposiiiuu i»f the ^s^uple lo puuiUi hy the 



I ballot any unwarranted assumption of power. Tbe 
I lastts Incomparably the most importaatSAfeguanl, 

without which the o heis would 1« worthies.-. nnJ 
it is the only form in which the ultimate sov- 
ereignty of the United States exhibits itsdf. At- 
tempts have Ix-en made to substitute fur it the 
will of un individual 6U)le, but they have been 
failures (see Nitllificatiom); and it Is now set- 
' th'cl that the individual owes his priviletres a.s a 
I state citizen to the will of the whole people, nut 
to that of his state. If the federal goreniineot 
' assutne>; un!rrant<-<l ]V)W(ts. its nets are void. 
The liii.il (li( i>i<)n ujK>n their validity is eutruslctl 
to the ^ui>remc court in matters on which a cas« 
cuu be made up; in other matters, the decision in 
left lo the voters in the presidential and congres- 
sional cle( lions. It is. therefore, but partly true. 

that the supreme court is the arbiter of disputed 
constitutional questions. If a state government 

a-suin< > uiii,nMtiicd powers, or if a sl ilepeopio 
in forming a stulu cuu>>tilulioQ, imert a prorislou 
in conflict with the federal constitatfon, tfae&e nets 
arealsovoid; but in tlie~e ca^es the supreini' court 
in the sole final arbiter. (See J uuiciaky. ) — As a 
general n|le, then, it must he admitted that tbe 
state must yield, in a conflict w ith tlie federal gov- 
ernment, wIk'I) the federal judtciury has flually 
pronounceil airaiiist her, and thai the itala b rab- 
orditiate, thoiiih not subject. Rut every un- 
prejudictsl olwi rver must adinil, that, in any suih 
conflic t, the state has a greater prospcil of su<-eem 
than the fcileral government, even in the federal 
supreme ctjurt. (See State Jfightt, under 8t.\t« 
SovKHElGNTV.) Even in the matter of tlh' lost 
two amendments to the federal const iiutiou. caie- 

I fully drawn for lite express purpose of curbing 
.stale a( tinii. the fisleral judiciary in l^sH is iutir- 
preliug them fur more favorably lo the Mulet 
than any state court would have done In 1878. If 
the '•tnte.'-li' ni l rlioosetocsirry Iheeoiitlic ^ funher. 
into foreiliie tv>i>tanee, her citizens are Uituid lo 
take sides against lier. and with the more dinvl 
representative of thcgenend will. tSce TuKvwSt 
ALi.K«ii.\N( K. > — Jh'rintmff l'firtr$. The fideral 
government h i* h, i n proved by e.xiwrienrc Iu he 
an excci'diugly ^imple and effwtive piece of ma- 
chiner}'. It has wrved as a moiU-1 for the consti- 
tutions of new slates, and the cou.stitutions of tbe 
original states have been so changed as to follow 

* it. Its lending eharacteriotic Is its careful di^lon 
of the powers I'f uoverninent into three d' |>.in 
iiicnts. The jxiwer of legi»lutiuu is given to iwu 
hou!«es. coordinate in rank and power, but with 
different constltUeiu ics The executive power is 
given tu a f4ngle (x-rson, with a limitetl veto on 
the legibUitive: he is responsible to the tegisbitive 

' tli partnu tit by imiRaelinienl. btit is not « l« t t«sl 
by it. The power to interpret the luws, and la 
veto such as are in conflict with the will of the 
people, as e\pre«i)M d in llie const itiit ion. is ^M\ en 
loan «ir^ani/(tl judiciaiy. Mtusi «)f the slate ihd- 
stitutions follow this division of- powers exact l>. 
except for their restrict ions on the powers of the 
legislative. (Si- Uiukho.) Where they differ 
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from ft, it {9 mainly on three points : the election 
of the executive by the legislative, In default of a 
oboico by popular vole; the greater or lets limiu- 
tlon of ihe exeeuttve veto power (we Veto); or 
tlie eleclinii of judges by iM>iiular vote or by the 
legiitlutive, and fur a term of 3' cure, while the fed- 
eral jucl t^ert hold by appointment of the executive, 
and during piKnl behavior. (Seo Ji niriAnY. 
Elbctive; State CosrriTCTioss.) — ^»irn<2- 
flMiili. Amendtnenta are made in tlMaaoMimii* 
ner as the oriuinal constitution, by convention 
and ratificatlou (-Hce this subject fully iri Mtr ! under 
CONVEKTIOH, CoxsTiTf 1 ION : or b .■ |i: i»p<i,M- 
tion of conirress and rulilicininu bv tiuc^' foiir:hs 
of lltc stale legislatures. In tin- states tiie Mime is 
true, except that the j lopo^iii^^n i> by \\v leglnlu- 
ture or convention, and ih ■ ratiticutioo is by pop- 
ular vote. There U no point in the slate ronslUu- 
lions in which amendint :il is rirl)idi!cn, nn<l but 
oiie(Art. V.}in the federal conMitutina: " no Mate, 
without Its consent, shall be deprived of il-^ cini.-il 
sufTraire in the M-nale." (Sec iiI>o (DMrit >\;u 1 s. 
III., VI.) Its terms forbid the piissuge i-f any i 
amendment to atrllte out this prohiirftion. Itmuot 
l>e confcjwed tlrnt the tenus of the !iri;( li >i of con I 
federation, forbidding any amendment luit ruiiticd 
by ail the aiate legislaturea, were atlli mon* sweep- 
ing, and yet tlrnt a way was found to ovcrriih" 
their letter and H|)irit by tliu adoption of the 
constitution. Rut the aingle prohibition of the 
constitution hat n far strouirer Mifcirti^rd in the 
uuivi rsil will tliHl it Khali be uiuinlaiiicd. (See, 
for aiueiKlinents ratified and for ametxlment.s ))ro- 
posetl, CoxsTiTCTiON, III.) — CitiMeruJiip. From 
the b«><rinning the constitution took citizens as 
it found them, made so by sluto laws, and only 
interfered to secure to the citizens of each state 
the privileeoe and immunities of cftizens fn the 
other •.lai. s, It was and is possible, for cxiiniplc. 
for a piT!M)D who haa only declared his iutenliou 
to become natunillxed, to be a slate eitixen by 
pt.iie law*, and thus to vote at cMnLTc— -ional 
an<l pre.'«identiid cUitionH. When the altolition 
of slavery had been accomplished, the fourteenth 
atnl tifici nth amendments were made jmrts of 
Ihe coa^iitution. There wan at Iir>l a hlnini: j 
diAposilinn to take them as hnvfaig tVMMfcm-d 
fnun the sfat'-^ to tlx' fcdend gi>vernment the 
whole conlriil <>f t iii/.> nship and sufTrage. Uul 
the authoritative interpretation of thcin by the 
supreme court has since shown that they are ex- 
actly In the line of the original interferenoe of the 
constitution; that they are restrictive, not con- 
structive; and that tliey are to prevent luijuHt dis- I 
rrlminatlon by the state, not to aHMime the state's ) 
fornuT fjini ti .ii-i (I'"rafuII di>-( ii-sji.ti of this 
subject. M'is Nation ALiTV, Law ok; HiyrHAOK.) 1 
—2. 7^ t}4ernt />yiWtiHtt; Ihe 0»i»ffreu. Con- 
jrn-^s, or "tbc conLrrfss." as it i>* i>r>'iM r!v ra!li (l, ' 
is made up of two houses, the hou.se of represent- 1 
ativcs and the Kcoate. The house of reprewnta- 
tives has (IWCt-ro .I?"? m< mb< ts, ilect.il by the ' 
atates in proportion to p<ipulation. irk-e Arpon- I 
nmnoiTT.) The aenala haa 76 members, two I 



from each state. Laws must be passed by a ma- 
jority vote <if both houses, and approved by tbo 
preeident. though the disapproval of the hitter nuiy 
be overridden by a two-thlrda vote of hoth houKcs. 
(See Vkto ) The leirislative powers of coiiltc'S- 
are cousidered els.'where. (8ce Co^OKEI>s, I'ow- 
■M OP.) The houiw has the sole power to prefer, 
and the s' tialc to trj', impenchnn nts. (St e Ix- 
I'liLAcnMivNTH.) The senate isau executive coun- 
cil In the matters of trenliea and apptrintments. 
(Sit TiiEATn-:)'. Jay's Ti:i \ty, CuNKiiiM ation 
BY TUK Skn.vtE.) luK'h house has its own oHio rs 
and rules, and Ita own distinctive feature*. ( S(^'. 
in irenend, CoxonKss; Sf:natk; Hoi sk ok Kkp- 

HKSKXTATIVKS ; Co.MUtKJW. SeH!>ION8 OF ; PAU- 

i.iAMKNTARV Law )— 8. Th4 Ilidenii &«evUre r 
t/i^ Prtrhti lit. The executive power Is given to ft. 
president, electe*! by electors for a term of four 
yt ars. (See I'i.ectous a.m> Ki.> cTonAi- System.)' 
He is commander-in-chief of tlie army and navy; 
he hius ]iower to grant reprieves'and pardons for 
ofTensi s against the Uniti-il States, except in cases 
of impeachment; he makes appointments, and 
concludes treatlea, with the concurrence of the 
si iiatc; he taki s care that tlic laws arc faithfully 
executed, and is re»pouijible to congress by im- 
peachment. (See E xEct 'TivE. Mb8Saob, Im- 

I-KArHMKNT. roNKIHM.VTlOX BY Tllf. S^^•ATK. 
TkKATIKS, .IaT'S TkKATY, TkNURK ok OKKKfc.> 

With him Is elected a vlce>prealdent, who pre- 

Ai\vA over the senate, and succee«l8 to the pres- 
idency in case of the death, resiimation, removal 
or inability of the president. (See ExECfTlVE, 
V.) Tbe list of presidents and vice-presidents is 
given elsewhere. (See ADMiNismATioxs.) — De- 
jHtrtntt lit*. The sulxirdinatesof the executive are 
divided into seven departments— the departments- 
of state, the treasury, war, the navy, the Interior, 
justice, aiultlir jiosiofTice. Till' head-* of these de- 
partments form what i» called the cabinet, though 
that title Is wholly extra-eamitltutional. The rab» 
iin-t funrlionx of tin- hrads of <li [iarlini'nts d, pi nd 
entirely on the ri;.'lit given to the presitlt ut by Iho 
constitution to "reqi^ire tbe opinion in writing of 
the principal ofllcer in i acli of tin' i xi-cutivcdi part- 
nu'iits u|)<>n any std>ject n laiiiiL' lo the duties of 
their resp<'Cllve offices '; ami '•tal'itiet UH-eiings,"' 
in the form which tliey have taken, depend on 
Ihe president's will. The funelion.sof ilievariou.'i 
departments and their heads are -'«trietly defined 
by law (see Adximotratioxh, and the articles on 
the various departments.) One dc|>artmenl. that of 
liijriculture, has been so consiliuted liy law, while 
tt« head is not recognized as a cabinet officer. 
Bach department has its own building at the na- 
ti'viial capital, ilic city of W islujigion, where its 
busioes.s in trau.siicied and ilii records are kept. 
(See Capitai^, National.) Each department 
Inc^ its subdivisions, calhtl bur<nu«. The most 
numerous are those of the de]iurtmeut of tlio 
interior, as follows : Indian afTalnt, p4>nsiou«, 
patent"", pviblic lands, census and education. In 
like manner customs, internal revenue, the cur- 
rsD^, the ooaat aurTey, the ligfathouaea, and atft- 
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tiitlc*, are tander control of the treaswy deput- 

mcnt — ^ The appointment !iml rt mnviil nf the 
«ubordiu&Ui officials of the dvparlmcuu is, in gt'O- 
«rd, the province of the pteeldent. (See TKNuitE 

OP OfFICK, CONKIItM \TinN BY THE SeXATE.) In 

the practical cxeculiou of his powers, the presidcut 
has come lo rely upon the adTlce of beuds of de- 
partments, members of congress, and leading 
puliticiuus of hia own parly in the various Ntali«. 
The public service has thus come to be the cement 
for party organizations (see Nomikatdco Com- 
VEXTioNs) ; and its efficiency has been serknuly 
injurwl. (Sec SroiLs Systkm, PATUuNAt.K.) In 
the passage of the so-callod rcndletou bill 
made a serions inroad hito the system which had 
controlled appointmeola and n-movals furtlic jnc 
ceding half century. It authorized the applica- 
tion, after Jnly 16, 1888, of the syilem of appoint- 
iiii ii!'^ iiiif! iiromotions by oxaniinntion li> public 
ofliccs in which there are rifty or more cmploj-t's. 
^9ee Crm. SsnttCB Hkpokx.) — 4. The Federal 
JniUriiinf. The or^itii/.atinn :ind jwiwors of the 
liupreme court, the circuit courts, the di'ttrict 
eourta and the territorial courts of tlie Uiiit(-<1 
fltates are given eK' where. (See Jcdiciaky.) Tlie 
judgi« hold oRice during good behavior, and are 
responsible only through the long and doubtful 
process of impeadunent. Tliero is aim) a court 
of claims, which deals with claims against the 
L'nited Stat<'H; with an iip|K'al lo the supreme 
court. — 5. Tlu Hiatf Leffvdatures. The organiza- 
tion of these bodies is given ciscwiiere. (See At^ 
SEMHi.Y.) Their powers of lo-ri^lntinn r.ivcrtlie 
whole held of subjects not proUibilcU to them by 
the federal oonstitutioa or their several state oon- 
stitution-^, so that, in p ncrai tfrms, tln-y cnntpjl 
«ll niiittLT?* piTiuitiing peculiarly aud e.\clu>iv< ly 
to their several slates. They regulate the right «)f 
suffrage within their state-*, under certain liinita 
tioas. (Set; Sl'FKKAOE.) They elit l Uniteil Stales 
aenators, and pivscribe the manner uf the election 
of prwidential electors, and, in default of action 
by congr<^. *>f reprcs^'ntalivoH al>>o. (See Elect- 
oni*. Ari'oitrio.NMKNT, GEnnvMAXDER, House 
or RspufiSKXTATivES.) It is, therefore, not an un- 
common event for the elections in a few doubtful 
h'L'i-Iativo di>(ri<ts to rise ton ualional importance, 
iunce llicir result may decide the political com- 
plexion of a legislature which is lo choose a 
United Slatt^s scnnlor, and his election may det iiU' 
the political complexion of the t'uited Status 
senate and the general character of United States 
laws. A minor local election may thus be of the 
very greale-sl moment to the country at large. In 
matters which are peculiarly of state interest, the 
tendency i-* to liniit lK)th the iluration ami the 
powers of the U L'i-luture: Ihe former by making 
sessions biennial: the latter by requiring general, 
instead of special, legislation. (See Riders; and, 
in general, see Cacccs System. Pkimauy Elec- 
tions.) — 6. JTu Stiite Ej-iTiitire ; the Goterrurr. 
When the colonies were transformed into states, 
«t the beginning of tlie revoltttion, their executive 
wasragiUariy styled pceaklent. The approprialioii 



of this title to Iheiatfeaal egeeaHvt by the eopill 

tution led lo the uuiversiil adoption of the title of 
governor for Ibe state excculives. At present all 
the state oonitittitiona provide tliat " tliec«ciillv« 
jK>wer of Ihe slate shall Ik- vested in a governor **: 
bome of them vary it by eailiug il the " supreme ** 
or "chief" executive power; and two, Ifasaachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, give the governor the 
title of " his excellency." HassachuK.-its. New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island elect the governor 
for one year; New Jersey and Peunsylvauia. for 
throe years; and the other states, for cither two or 
four yearH. (See the names of Ihe 8<-venil !«tates 
and Stats CoKSTiTimoNa.} The only qualiflcft- 
tions are those of age (usually thirty years), mi- 
dence and citizenship. The chief execuliv*.- otli- 
cers, under the governor, are the lieutenant gov- 
ernor, eeeretaiy of state, auditor or oomptronor. 
treasurer and attorney general, regularly ch<.^-n 
by election, thouj^ some of them are appointed iu 
some of the stales. To these offices are frequent- 
ly added others, such aw superintendent of public 
instruction or public works, iu.*>iKctor of priauns, 
etc. In Florida and North Carolina theaeaubav- 
dinnte officers are the governor*'* calduet, or coun- 
cil of .slate; in Maine. MasNichu-setts and New 
Hampshire, an advisory btnly, called a council, is 
elected by the people; in the other states there is 
no council, but in most of them the governor may 
«all for his suliordinatcs' opinions or advice in 
writing. A vacancy in tlie governor's office as 
genenilly filktl by the lieutenant governor, pteri- 
dent of the senate, an<l s]>e:ikcr of the Iioum'. io 
the order named. — The governor, us the repreteat- 
alive of the state'a physical force, baa power lo 
execute the laws, preserve the pence, suppn-s.s in- 
Hurrectiou, and repel invasion. In thi» caiiacity 
he is given various titles, from the simple title 
" commander in^Miief " to the higher distinct ii»ti (in 
Rhode It-land ) of " c-iplaiu general and commaud- 
er in-chief of the military and naval foroeaof the 
slate." He has the power of pardon or reprieve, 
though in many of the stale." the couucil, or a 
special l»oard of pardonw, shares the jwwer with 
him. In nuiat of the states he has a more or Icaa 
limited veto power. (See Veto.)— 7. Th» SMb 
J'(fltfi,in''.i. The state constituiion-i agree iu giv- 
ing judicial powers to justices of the peace, to a 
supreme (or superior) ooort, and to such inferior 
courts as may lie establishetl by the constitution 
in some status, or by law iu others. The inferior 
courts are usually drcult or disttiel cowls, ooon- 
ly or parish courts under variou-s names. ,v, it,, 
orphan."*', surrogate':! or prerogative courts, and a 
great varied of minor eriarfaal and chy conrtsw 
A few Rtate>< retain the court of chancery, to- 
gether with a court of errors and appi-ols from 
Ixith common law and equity oourls; but in moat 
of the states the supreme court has also equity ju- 
risdiction. In Maine. Massachusetts. Mew Bamp- 
shire and Rliode Island, the supreme court i^ to 
give ii.s opinion on oonstiiutional quesUoos whcB> 
ever requested to do ao Ij tbe easenttveorkfWap 
liv«.~Tln mosi aatM itnilwriM in tkt U»> 
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torical devdopoMBt of tlM itate jadfehufes hsve 

been toward a coiiticntion of the statutes, and an 
etoctive judiciary. (tSeo Judiciabv. Elective.) 
The former tendency has been formaOjr reriated by 

« few states, but evrn in tlu-sc it lias Ii.irl ^rt-jit In- 
flnenoe upon tbe practice in the courts; while, iu 
those states which have fatty yielded to It, it has 

ra<li( ally ultercd the pruriin'. The latter tenden- 
<;y, tu au elective judiciary. seeiiiH to be in some 
manner aliin to the former, fur the states which 
liave n sjsii-d or 8\iccumbc«l to the one have <:< ii(T- 
ally done the Mime wllii the other. Bolli inuuva- 
tioiis are due to the idTaneiii^ spirit of demoenu y, 
and it therefore seems probable that all tbu states 
will finally 3-ield to Iwth, though at different times 
and in difTt-rent degn-es. Codiflealion has been 
adopted in part by congress for the federal judi- 
daiy, but the constitution has as yet jirovod an 
insuix-rahle li:irri( r to an eli'ctivi' federal judiei 
ary. (8ee J cdicuky, VII.) — The reader s alien- 
tion has been directed. In another article (see 
Staff l'ii;lt», under Statk Sovfrkicnty;, to the 
vigoruuH iudi%'idualily of life which characterize!* 
the states, and whKh doee not need the stimulant 
of n delusive "sovereignty." The American fed- 
eral system luis certainly provevl a vi-ry p*)werful 
check to the tendency of a democracy tu reduce 
all men to unifortnily as well as jKtlitieal e»iual- 
ity ; and it can hardly be said that any part of the 
fetlerul system hjw contributed more largely to 
atate individuality Uian iho state judiclaiies. 
Stale constitutions have come to loolc somewhat 
if they were csist iu one mould, and .state laws 
as if they were made after one pattern; but the 
atate Judiciary, which Anally and hnthorltatlvely 
interpret"* both, retains ami ;;ivc>* full force in the 
interpretation to every tradition, prejudice and 
pecuUarlty of tlie state life. State legMatures are 
naturally very prnni- to enact innovations only on 
the strength of tlieir success iu other stales, and, 
perhatM. onder very dissimilar cimunsiances; but 
that inUHt be a very re.iM)ii,iMe immvafion indeed 
which can p.t>^ unM .atiu d the gauntlet of Ihe btulu 
courts, and make for itself a pemuuwnt phicein 
its new 1<M alion. Tlie diverijeneesof form are no 
less marked than the diverijences iu spirit. How- 
ever similar tlic forms of the states may lie in other 
respects, their courts exhibit the most bewildering 
diversity of form, name and jurisdiction. Law- 
yersap ajil to complain nf such a diversity, and 
to wish that couru and praciice were uniform 
throughout the states. It is to be feared that the 
wish, if it were granttNl. wimld hrini,' far uu>rc 
aeriuus and pregnant evils in its traiu than thum.- 
of the present diversity. —TV. Statisticb. 1. 

Arm and /'ry/f/'r'- j Fm I iviv"' of .Vl.i-ka. the 
huid area of the L uitcd Slali s i> J.UTU.UIO ttquore 
miles, luid thu water area 55.000 w|uare miles; 
total. ;5,H>r..t;iK) s<]uare miles. I'ntil ik^^o the 
ien.su.>* mailt- ilie t«»tal area 3,(r26,4U4 wpnire miles; 
bat careful reraettsuremcnta have altered the re- 
corded areas of all the staler and territories, and 
fixed the toUil as above. The must stalling result 
«f th« rBBMwuiwMDt b the raduction of the um 



of California from 1S8,Mlto 168.860 square mOea. 

Tlie ari a of .Vhuska cnti not ho considered us even 
itppruxim&teiy ascertained. It lias always been 
idaced at 677,880 aqvare miles, and is so given 
elsewhere (sif .Vnxkwtions); hut the areas of its 
six subdivisions, as estimated by the special agent' 
for the cenraaof 1880, aaake t total of bwtlHn,40B 
s<]uare mih>s. The total an-a of the United Stalj-s, 
on the Urst estimate of Alaska, is 8,(302,inK) £quaru 
milea: on the second estimate of Alaska, 8,567,000 
square miles. — The population in 1Sj<() was 
50,155, 7H;<, ( xciuiliiif: Ahi-ska, and was diviil«d jut 
follows: male. 25 ,,-,18. 820 ; female, 24,6H0.tKi;J— 
native. 4;}.475,840 ; foreijrn. COTJi.W:}— white. 
43.403.970; coUmsl. 6..kS0.793; Chinese. 105.465; 
Japanes*', H**; Indians, G(i.407. The population 
of Alasiin is given by the special agent as 83,426: 
480 white. 1.756 Creole, and the rest Innult and 
kimlred irilK-. The ratio of {>opulation tos<|uare 
miles of urea was 17.29 in IbtK); 18.8 in lb70; 10.84 
In 1680; and 7.98 in 1860. The number of fam- 
ilies in 1SH<) was 9,045,016, a ratio of 5 0{ per-oris 
to a family, iu 1870 the ratio wa« 5.00; in Xtm 
it was 5.38: in 1880 U was 6.88. The territorlea 
and Par irtc stali s (except Oreiron) have an excess 
of Binjrle men, ami low family ratio. In the mors 
eastern stales, the lowt-st mtios «)f jtersons to a 
family are : New Hampshire. 4 :12; Connecticut. 
4.55; Vermont, 4.55; Maine, 4.5M; lihoile Island, 
4.59: Massachusetts, 4.70; and New York, 4.71; 
and the highest, We^t Virginia. 5.54: Mitmcsota, 
5.4.'»; Kentucky, 5.45; Tennessee. 5.38; Missouri, 
5 :18; Virpiuia, Tt '.Wr. ami Texas, 5 3.5. There were 
8,955.N12 dweilmgs iu lti80, or 5.0 penons to a 
diwelling. The dennst urban population was In 
New York city, where there wt re ic. :t7 persons 
to a dwelling. The five cities which led in popu- 
latkm were; New York dty (1.908,890). Philadel- 
phia r>tl7. 170), llrooklyn, N. Y. ( Vrfi.nn:??; Chica- 
go, 111. (50;). 185), Uos'ton, Moss. (aU2.8;i9). The 
one hundredth In rank waa Bpriogfleld, 111. 
i l!i 743) The following table (jives the lan«l 
areas in square mile.s, liie population, the nitio of 
population to square miles of land area, and the 
gross hmd and water areas, in the several states 
and territories in 1880 (territories iu italics). The 
unorganized ..Vliiska and Indian territories are not 
Included in the ratio, and Alaska is not included 
inthei 
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(COSTIXfBD.^ 



STATES AMD 
TERKITOUIKS. 
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vals of ten years, and the iocrcasc per cent.. 

follows : 



1I«0 
lK7t> 
18«lV 
IHTiO 
1840 
1K«) 
1H3» 

mn) 

1?.I0 



Popalatlun. 



Bn.l.VV7W 

ai 44.« :t.M 
i7.ora>4.va 

128«lB.OaO 
4X3 

3.t«-J'Avn4 



per era t. 



art O 

W 1 
» a 
a& 1 



— Inerfajtf of Popuhidnu. The decennial cen«iU8 
has been a feature of the United Stales isfovern- 
inent .since the establishment of the coustitutioii. 
(See Ckxi«1(*. Ai'Imktio.nmknt.) Mr. Bancroft, 
taking the frrouud that the ratio of iiierea>e was 
about as eon>.iaiit In-fore the year 1700 as after 
it, estimates the population of the colonies in 
the yiars IT'iO-W. h.h follows : ZMMMi 
1770.' 2.81'2.0(M) : 176<). '2.U>oA>00 : 17.'iO. 1 -jr.n iHiu. 
The < en.sus nronls pvf (he |iopulation, al iiiu r 



— Immigration. No authentic n.'cord of immi- 
graliou is available bef«)re 1819. ('outenii>«»rary 
wrilens extiniatc immignition at 4.000 per annum 
up to 17J)4; and Dr. Adam S<'ybert. in 181H. <-«>m- 
siderctl 6.000 jkt annum, or 180,000 for (he avIioIo' 
period 178»-ll<18. a liberal estimate. The net of 
March 2, 1819, required quarterly report.sof immi- 
gianl.s by collectors of customs, and thcM- liavt* 
be<'n brought tojiei her in the annual reports of the 
sj'cn-taries of stale. (See Emujii.vtion. i — ('>ntrr. 
"J I^'pulotiou. Thi.s is defined, in Walkers " Sta- 
tistical Atlas," (1874). its •' the i>«)iut at which 
e(|uilibrium would Ik? reachi-d were the count ry 
taken as a plime surface, itself without weiirht. 
but capable of sustaining; weight, and loaded with 
its inhabitants, in number and position as they are 
found at the pcrio<i under con.sideration. each in- 
dividual being as^umeil to lie of the stiinc frravity 
as ever}' other, and consequently to e.xt rt pre»vur«- 
on the pivot4d point directly proportioned to hiN 
distance therefrom." On thU liasis the cen-^tj* 
bureau luus culculate<I the i>ositiou of the centre «if 
IK)pulation. at intervals of ten years, as follows. 
Its appro.\imate location by important towns, und 
its westward movement during the pnci-diug ten 
years, are also given. 
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ApproKimato tocatloii. 



SB ni. E IViiltimore. 

la III. \V. B.iUiniore. 

JU m. W. bv N. W. Waahington. 

mm. N. \Vo.«l#iock. 

12 III. W. S. W. Moonflcld. 

lii 111. S. ri«rk»binv. 

lu. S. K. I'nrki i>bnif. 
^111. S. ('hilllroth<>. 

III. E. by N. Oincinnatl. 
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It wa»!. in issn, in Ki nlur-ky. one mile from the population of the United States: it gives, at int»-r- 

Ohio, and one and a half miles southiast of the vals of ten years, the numl)er of cities of 8.1>I><> 

village of Taylorsville. — L'rimn I'i'p>tl<itii>n. The or more inhabitants, total jiopulation, and its |w r 

following table shows tlu; growth of the urban \ ceutage of the total jMipulalion of the countrx , 
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foUuwiug table give» the |H>pululiun of bchool age ] to 44]i aud voting age (luule, 21 uud uvur). in iLo 
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— Education and iMemry. The crnnts of 1880 

n-|KM if. '22.j.Hsr) public >. UmoI-j in ihe I'niicd Statw, 
including 16.»U0 M-jNiraie kcIiooIs for culorcd doW 
dn*n. trad S.490 bigh Mhoob or \<A%h mIumI do 
]>,irtnici)ts. iN nnsylvnni.'i >-iani1- tli^t witli l*<.»il<! 
hthool.s. New Y«»rk b«conU willi l>,til."i. < ihin iliinl 
Willi ie.47S. rati WjronUof lowcKt with .'»."• Tlir 
•cboi^l buildiiip* numbi r HM.Hii'J. IN lui^vlvania 
Slantln tir^t in thi'< n^i'n t with I J.n.",: Imildinp*, 
Ohio Rtvuiiil with rj.'.*04. Nrw York lliird wilh 
1 l.W, and \V>(.min,' l..\v(>t with 29. The t«»tal 
ndinUT of tc!i<'h< i> i> 23r.,01J»; white malt- 96.099. 
while f. iu 1-»4.U!*6, c<.lni. d \w.i\v in,.V20, rt.lon*! 
ffnutlo 5.314. The ajryrretpite at luontliH uf ttnch- 
em' nervlcf wa« l.r)39.3<»3. at an averape monthly 
wilaryof <i3<$ 2!. Tlie monthly avi r:i;ri' i> hi^lii-^f in 
Califoraia ($70.54). and low(»t in North Carolina 
(121.37). The imal number of pupils ia 9.090,' 
848: white male 4.6^7.5:10. white feni'ile 4.4()2,- 
718, colored male 433.829. colored female 422.583; 
and the average daily attendance b 6.976.898. 
.'.715,914 whiti . ;m'! ■.W.4H1 rolon-d The n>- 
ceipta of tbe public (>chuoU, mainly derived Irum 
188 YOU m. —64 



Inxiition, were |t9fl,sr)7.534: and llie value of their 
bchool properly wa.s 1^211,411.540. (See, in gen- 
eral. Education a.m> thk St.vte: EnrcATiON, 
BCRKAIT OF.) — The following abstiacts arc from 
the report of the commissioner of education for 
1880: 
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— The newsjjapers and periodicals nunilM-r 11,314,. 
of which 971 are ivsuitl diilly, 8,688 weekly, and 
l,167raon»lil\ . Theair;rre>;aleelr( iilalion per isMue 
is 8,006.880 for the dailies, and 2».213.291 for the 
oihem. Engliah ia the lantruage of 10,518 of them, 
and tln' others mnpe frum (lU in (Ji inian in three 
in Indian, two each in C'hiucM.-, I'oIiaIi, and Purt- 
iijnioao, and one eacb In C^lan and Iriah. — Out 
of a loial |mpu!:ilion of 8<!, "fil, 607. of ten years 
old Mud upwartl, 4.923,451, or 13.4 jkt cent., ure 
returned as unable to read, and 6,239,958, or 17 

|M r eeiil , as unahle to write It niusi he emi. 
fevst'd that Uu-m; are uncomfortable tiyures for a 
republic based ou manhood 8uffni|re, hut il muxt 
lie taken inio aeeouni that they are abnormally 
increa.sed by the istill prevailing illiteracy of the 
colored mc e. (if the 82,100,400 while {H-rsons of 
ten years oUl and upwanl. the number unable lo 
write 8.019.OHO, or 9 4 per cent. , while the cor- 
res|>oMiliiii: lii:un-^ for the eulored race arc a total 
of 4.601,207. u( whom y.220.bi8, or 70 |)er cent., 
are unable to write. There are 11,848.005 while 
male« f>f twenty one yeaiH old and upward i voters), 
and bU6.659, or 7.8 per cent., of Ihexe are unable 
to write. There are 1 .487,644 colored voters, and 
1,092.151. or 68 7 p« r ( < nl . of these are unable to 
write. These terrible percentages of colontl il- 
literacy can only be regarded as survivaltt of ante* 
iM'lluin condllion^i. and private benevolenre issup- 
plementint* public energy in the etforl to n-diue 
them. The PealKxIy fund distributed liil. 191.700 
amonj; the Koiitlicrn states for etiucalional pur- 
po!>ie» during' the years IWls ,vo, and the variouw 
muisionary as.soeiati<>n^ jirMhaMy inereasetl the 
amouTit lo about 610,000,000. The following is » 
Hummary of the higher educational inatitutiona in 
the aoulhcrn statct fur the colored race. 
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— 2 KroNoMic — Af;n>>iUurf. The total numlx r 
of farmi. was 4,008,907 in 1880, aguiiwl 2,609.985 
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in 1870, an Increase of 50 per cent. The increase 
was aliogellier in farms of fifty acres and over ; 
farms of less than fifty acres show a decrease, as 
follows : 
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It will be noticed tliat the changes for 1870-80 
art' in oxarlly the opposite direction to tho.te of 
1860-70. The average si/e of furnis was V,U acrvn 
in 1880, agjiinst 153 acms in 1870, and 199 acres 
in 1860. The total nuiubcr of acres in faruts 
was 5,36.081 .H^W in 1880 (284,771.042 acres im- 
proved), against 407.78."),O41 in 1870 (188,921,099 
improved), and 4t)7.212,.W8 in 1860 (163,110.720 im- 
proved). The value of farms is put at |il0,197,- 
096,776 in 1880, $9,262,803,861 in 1870. and 
$6,645,045,007 in 1860. The value of farmini: 
implements and machinery is put at $406,520,055 
in 1880, $336,878,429 in 'l870. and $248,118,141 
in 1860. Production of leading crops was as 
follows : 
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There should be added to the wool pro<lurtion in 
1880 about 85.000,000 iK)uu<ls for the w«x»l of 
' ' ranch " and slaughtered sheep, as estimated after 
special investigiui<m. The value of live stock in 
188<1was $1,500,464,609, against $1,. 525,276.4.57 in 
1870 (the average value of the p«|ht tlollar in 
1869-70 being 81 cents in gold), and $1 .089,:J29.915 
in 1860. The total number of animals was u 
follows : 
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There .should adde<l to the numlwr of sheep in 
1880 a"bout 7,000,000 on ranches ai'd public lands, 
as estimated after special investigation. — Manu- 
faetHre*. The general results of the census in 1880, 
1870, and 1860. are as follows : 
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Out of the 332 manufacturing and mechanical industries specified in the census report of 181^0, 
Ibe following are s«'lerted : 
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Tbo wren leading alatM are foOowa, amngcd according to coital: 
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Th<'"i(' s«'vrn stnit s l. :ul In prn<hict iilsn. Forothrr 
asjKtts of tliu brunch of the sulijirt 8»t> ("i s 
TOMS Di:tiE8, TaIUVT, I>9niil.Ki> Si-iuiTs. K\ 
CISK L.\W, IvrKRX.AI. RbVUTTE. — Mininij, Fi.-'h 
erUt, atiUe DebU, Hmnet, Banking, Fur tUt-sc 
subjects see Hma; Fiboxbibs; Litm, Natwit- 

TKABS. 



St.VTK .VND Lot.M. ; FiXANCK; ("OINAOK ; 
llANKINd IN THK UmTKU STATES; Cl.£ASlKO 

lUn ^«K. — C'wimtrce. The fdllowliig table givca 

the siH-cif value of Impnrl.s ami exjvirts of mer- 
etiandise, 1861-83, eacli year eiuliug Juuc 30, and 
the eaneia of Importa or exports: 
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f 



1»1.«70,.'S01 

««.»i4.4rr 



tin port*. 



S4.3.S't5.S15 
81«.4l7,aK1 

^^H.74.^..v« 



8i'*.k:«9,.v»j 

2!»l,.Vir-..ur 

mrnm 



i.-.vr.i'jfi.wT 
ix>,4;«».i7» 

4»I.H12,nf» 
8U3.7tjl.tMt 
.'U7.4aR.440 
417.a0lt.S7!t 
435.t«K.4l»» 



^11 ,i<>.' 



\: 1 ><•• 

.-"-'•."■rT 



l. ll i.>-J4 KviMWt. 

riT.*'^'.!.;*.'. iiiiii>.rt 

7J,nr.,2T7 Import. 



SJN.lW.ftr. lni|)o«. 

fu Mi.'yCi l:iiiiort 

H-i.'r,i,.Ml |,ii|,<.rt 
im.iM.'.fVi I iiii-ort 
r&,4Ki..V4l hiiij.>rt. 

D,dS| Import. 

Cl«K.(M01miMrt. 



4(V'.MJll,17H 
444,177 JWO 

aaee.47».tB» 

SMJOLOtO 
0U,44t,ni 



t,8l»,«l8.437 
aOt,)MO.(H7 

540.sM.an 

fi(R;.47.%,aao 

OlM.Kfk'i.TOO 
71<t.4.1U.441 



»M.iaa,2io 



400.741. IW 
4Bt.3ra.l90 
417.061.5.% 

445.777.775 

'>.r,*vi,7w 



l,9<3.W0.73« 
070.700.731 

«B.l»7,St0 



s,4(i3.ai8.aaa 

4»it,»W,874 
«4a,S0«,fl« 



4.T^.^^>l.:»•.,' iniiKin, 
^7 l:.:^ hnport. 

77.4iV!,.v>f, linpiwt. 
INt,417,tVt fmpott. 
119,eMi,a«Hlnkpaft. 



3NMr;i HI-.' liiiin.rr. 

7«.MS.4« Kxt»i«rt. 

l">I,ir,-».f»(U Exiiort 

167.a«1.91*.' 



no.ws.an' Expon. 
VM.in.or7 Bxpott. 

an,7Qt.7lfl Espoit 
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UKITED 8TAT£» OF AMERICA. 



The percentage of the total exports and imports 

of nil kinds rarriid by Amcrimn vi'sm'1s(sw Amf'.ii 
ICAX Mkhchaxt M.munk) was as follows: 1801, 
p<r (Tilt.; 1802. 'A) |Mr ccnl.; 180:1. 41.4 pt-r 
cent.; 1864. 27.5 per cent.: 1865, 27.7 per cent.; 
1866. 82.2 per <X'nt.; 1967. 33.9 per rent.; 1868. 
85.1 per cent.; 1809, 33 1 jkt < ( iit : isTit. 35.6 per 
cent.; 1871, 81.8 per ceul.; 1872. 28.1 pur ceal.; 



1873, 96.4 per cent.; 1874, S7.S per cent; 1831^ 

20.2 per cr iit ; 1876, 27.7 jx-r cent.; 1877. 20 9 per 
c. nt.; 1878. 26.8 per cent.; 1878. 22.0 per cent.; 
188(). 17.6 per wiu.. 1881. 16.8 ptr cent.; 1888. 
15.5 per cent.; 1883, 16.3 per cent. — Tho foUoir- 
ing are the exports and imports of merchandiw t<^ 
and from the various countries of tlw world, for 
the year endiog June 80, 1888 : 



UOUMTHIB. 



UnltMl Kingdom (BngUnd, SootUad, iKUnd). 
I* rii II cf* • . •••• ••••«* 

Oennany 

Wrst Indlea: 

CnhB 

nritinh WeMlndlet 

I'orto Hico.... .................... .......... 

Itii^ti ............. ............ ........ .... .. 

Kri'iK h Wm IndlM... ................ ...... 

h.iii Ildinlnipi 

Dutr h Wi -t Inilifv 

Daulstt \Vc8t Indies 



ToUI. 



BritUh Nortli American PTovlncca: 
DoatiDloaor CwumU— 
Von Scotta, New Brunnrick, uid Piiiwo Ed- 
wud blmd 




t>omnrtir. Forciirn. 

I><illnr<. Dullar*. 

■i3o..i.'n.4r:» I -I.!*!*).:"! 

.W.WniHl 2.7IT.t«i! 



Itallitni. I Dnll.>i^ 
liri.«4.I7» 188.IK!l,<iIl< 



l-I..V!T.niH 

8.ir.2 ris 

I, TKl, 



535. Wi 
800.531 
48.900 
Q0.iK3 

7.5«1 



8.808.103 
8.164.m 
8.233.101 

l.ani.KTj 
.w.<-,i> 



33,300,882 



QiMlMe,dntariiN Manitoba, and Northwest Ter 



^ nojl 

SMfh ColnmbU i l,SiUt.U83 j »H,351 i *JM,m 



x<.\:«tm 3.i:«.iuo as,aiB,aw 



Total •in.7ir,..'i(r. H,7n(i.<vv, 4^.117,110 

Mawfoondland and Lalmdor 8.114,000 •I8.M3 8,1(0,148 



Total. 



4S,IB1.00B 



nnwii ?».r.<t.W" 

Nrihcrlanda vis im 

Mfxico 1 i.:;7ii 'fi-.' 

Spain , 1'' ^I'v ;"*< 

Itnljr li'.ni MS 

Kii-'in - ' l'.».l-.J3.-.'ts 



Kilt -h Bast Indim 



■.MSTi.tlll 



.Jaiuii j 3..tr.->>f<'. 



HriM'll Pn»M>i'«i«i.«ii- ill .\i:r^tralai>iu 

Uiilti-d Htntcw of (.'I'lniiibia 

Hawaiian UIiiikIh 

fipanloli PowMnifiM other than Cnha Jt Porto Hire 

Arj:''iitiii<' itt-public 

G'li'xi 

liri I i-ti (in)nnn 

l>i:t.li (iuiiiiiJi 

h'r> IK li (•iliuiui ...... 



T<.i:,l. 



Vflii'/.lirlii 

Crntral American statt-B.... 

I Ikiil'- Kong.. ........ ............ .............. 

1> ti ll fcjtst Indie« .■ 

.\'i-triii 

Swi <!• II mill NiTHny . . 

Hniinli |'i«i.»>.i.n.ii- 111 Africa ami adjsrriit i«laii(ir 
Tiirlccy. ............. . ............... — ....... 

^ hili .......................................... 

Hhtu 

All other conutrica 



Towl. 



»i.7i'.'.;^; 

S.tWi. tlill 

,11VlH-.> 
3,3:>7.'l7i> 

l.'.fn 4*' 
447.77X 
KM.OI.l 

•J, -jri 

si.*-!-.'!! 

1.u:m.>*13 

8.r«M.Stl 
l..«n.735 
2.4<C.I,11 
•I.4f.'.<»r7 

i.ir..;i-.' 

•J,4«1'..!«>1 

l,3)i».7ii8 
a,*l7..VM 

nc.nm 

4.03.752 



8,740,918 

W,7n4 

I.<'»K.-.'U 

a^i I 
):.•.•.;'• 

NO 

is,.v« 
v*n 
.'.»'.> 

I.V.IV,'! 
1 J!t,IHl 

01.731 
3..%7I 
l."71 



4'i.4f4 

Ki.mo 

lt.5« 
07.083 

•i m 
3:!.Hih 

'"«.»« 
fl..'»4 
118.153 



48,980.233 

o.aw.ooj 
i?r.77H.'.»7r> 

lH.!tI'.l,.%K8 

III .v*<;.t;-,i) 

lti,!Hl.aH7 
4.aHll.«B 
10.8n.MiH 

i'->.m.::.i 

•.' ,is,-i NOI 
.■i,.r,i..4.44 
'.t,?.r,.fiV! 
t>.H<lK.!»71 
3.77tt.«1fl5 
W 1.474 
.•!..-.43.1S« 

4.M,3«» 



aK.S44.»l 

e,7M.ii« 

5.477.4B8 

s.«n.iiift 

S,8Bl,e57 

1.4t7.5l!> 

»<4.lXin 

88,30»,0»l 



C.l J.i>4»1.7H8 
lV.,<i71.J9«7 
li3..M7.fi57 

17,flMM 
7.«4t,«M 
<,1M.SI« 
4.m.4tt 

2.M9.WJ 

1.471 CO 
1. <»*••.. I. "J 



m,8aB,n8 



fl.ooi.40fl t>i>f..im 



3n.»IH.»U 



4iJM,lB8 
411^716 



44.7401R8 

s3.ioi,a» 

1S.«M,7S8 
8.177.181 

7.mjM 
»).H1J81 
11.008.088 

it.a88.90B 
in.487.800 
1.%.«H«.8B0 

4. <^'1.31«3 
y 1 71.400 
8.888,401 

10.8I7.8«I 
O.I0<.Ul 

5, M8.4» 
473.HB 

1H,417 



7.'i.'a:.iii»i I 4 fT 



njn.w s.ai 



88,740,388 
80tMO.17n 
81.173.318 
•4.784.748 

SI 711 ; If. 
K-i,i;\*i-» 

1i.Ml 7.(161 
1X.040.4M 
18.0I4JM8 

in.»*1087 

H,7Xi.SC 

7.'Hi 
lJ'.:.:il 



V.-.ss.W 0,437 



i;.44M.7U.-. 
8.009.407 
5.48M»7 
8.777,758 
I.4S8.RI8 

s.i'C.m 

l.."ii»*.*'7»'» 
I.77W.WM 

8.43M.(«)U 
I..W.708 
8,800.408 
498.084 
4.418.808 



5.001.784 
8,181.815 
1.008,470 
1.918J84 
8.880.110 
2.<".4'. 'tC 

• i ^.' 
8.!JK1.>.'J 
I.HHI.171 
1.H40.C80 
3,1«B.«B7 

4aBJ»4 
8^818 
7,8iaiM 



y.(jtt..4W 

Hjiiei.4«t 
7.iS4.:w 



8.- 

n.i«8..e4t 

i -1 1.788 

4.:a4.Hi7 

4.8a.V71« 

4ji».aBB 



I 



80t.Sj8.«a8 19.010.770 



883.83!). 4(U 7a.mi,9l4 



— The following table giTea the quantily or value 

for the year eodiflg 



June 80, 1888, hj c\tmm, free and dutiable, ordi- 
aary du^ received, and avenge sale of dotjs 
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< I, XS'-l ■ 



Hn mUSlllIi-. (loilnr-^ 

I'll. mil 111-. < li . (loUinrc . 

('(.Itijiif. .|. rll.irn . . - 

£nrilii'iiWiir<-, ftc, *ii>lliir«.. 

Vmf artlcliM, dollan 

Flax, dollar* 

I dolIurM 

It. lufi und jtitr, di'lliira 

lli.li H mill «klii». ilollnr*.... 

Irun Bri I ct- < l. iliill.irn 

La^atlK-r, U lUr.i 

MctBla. n. «. a., dollan 

<ltla. dnllam 

pilla r nri'l h'Mik- (I.'llir-... 
I'jiiiit < 11 II' I r Ai'jf. .!• I ». . , 
Ri< <- hikI |>atlily, |MmtKii>.... 

Sail, dollara..,. 

Silk, dnllnrv 

8pictti>, d(>Ilur« .... . 

Spirit* Hiid li<iiii>r!«, ilcllurs. 

Sll:."ir«. pOUiMU 

^Ii IhiIii, ponnda 

Mola.iM'ii, callous ....... 

Tobano, u'iif, |miinda...... 

<"iL'ar!». itc. iioutulc 

T. .b Kcii. II. <•.(■., iioundii 

M (hmIji, dullara 

M'outa, dnilara... 

All oiher anicloa, dollar*... 



Total end avcras* dnty . 



Fraa. 



2r,.>i.(*« 



4n.t>m 



'27.%! lii 



' I'i.'.r.'t'. 'i.M 
i.M.(;:t 
ii.oia.ii'.n; 

Yi4Via8,6T6' 



4, ."<>.'>. I n»» 



ii.«r.TM 

li5.134.iiiH 
:!-,MV.t :iM 
h.ft'tt.-.'TS 
»I.5h;<,I |i) 

r,6irr.W7 
it.ei5,8n 

«.479 
1.0I5,I«1 

i.wr.tH'.,rt»i 

;j.'.»-ri.>ik-i 

IW.IiBO 
»,5W.aM 
51.0*4.444 
B8.657,90e 



•.m:>', u/* 

1 ; ) , , , 1 
,1,; Hi iN.< 
6.Tm...<'.» 

T..'iHI..^3 
4,lt«,617 
3,866.060 
74S 

•.7701M7 
7m«5 
4tl,OTT 

I.IITIIK) 

i.tjj>- ::.•> 
T'k' - 1 1 

19.»K>i.'.l|<i 

mjm 

J Ali.s'.'.i 
2.732.:«>4 
llft.47S 
1.7n.6M 

tt.n>.m 

l4,iHH,6S6 



4a6,9ie.»4 





IS.npa 








37 XI 




W 1 


M 


'.T M 


«• 


3;i» SS 


•< 


fi& 06 


M 


au.M 


M 


». 


u 


40.61 


M 




M 


m.m 


M 


40« 


M 




•k 




.i 






47.n m Will 


M.S6 


tt 


6V.aB 


w 


.am 

.0187 




OGfi* 




35 





|8 47 

to 

17 ffTperoeol. 
68« •» 
M.84 •* 



m»,6M.fln 46.45 per cent 



— The following table gives the values of mrr | nnlinary duty nx-eivtil.avcrogunilr, and cnuKump- 
tfhandto Imported for consumption tinoe 1867, tlie I tkm and duty iwr capita of estimated population : 



YEARS ENDED JISS I 





IWW ... 
1*70.... 
IfCl.... 
IK*.... 

!«:».... 

HC4 ... 
1875.... 
1878 ... 

ten.... 

1W8,... 

tm.... 



un. 

IM. 



Vala 



aof 



Waa «( Dair. 



DoUara, 

l.'4.M7.',l>' I 
21 ,<,<•■.>,,'«« 

a>.-'u.iOB 

4i>.(lHi.0«M 

47 tiKi,: i: 
i;h I 

l.M.'.'.'I.KM I 
1 ■»»■.. 4" ..■..4<V.) I 
1 M .-.»>1 •-'>] 

I4i.tty.uuit 
14«^U» 

6mA«»,i8n 

•>i--vv,r,-ti-.' 



DiltUlilr. 

1-'". VM 

.•i7;,;.v. tiii 

4(16. 181. Ol« 
4A».a87,068 

4K4.746.MI 

4I.'i.T4«.rV.H 

:r,'j,7!t.'..ii.'} 

3JI tt•-'4.".^JH 

■^<: iny«t'.> 
•.''.»i.74'.'.ai5 
4ni..'n»ii<'.»i 

4lN.i«1.5«6 

iflt.oeT 

l'-*3.'.'lrt.nK4 



Rate uf Out; 

racvlTcd 1 
oalMitlabl* 
Xarctnadlad 

Per l>nt. 
4« C7 
48 OS 
4T 
47 
43 
41 



Total ordlaary 
OMjr llaaalTaa. 



(W 
!« 
3.'. I 
3f* (C ! 

»» .\H I 

HI r.a I 

41 74 ' 
*• H'.l 

4i 7:. 

44 K7 
43 1^ 

4.". 4» 

4*.' »;»; 

4J li 



Dollur*. 

ltVK,:,iM.7r<) 

]7(>.lU.\*il 
iyi.'i2I.76*.i 

js>l,!»*.\:»7r. 

«li.i1«i.7i7 
lK|,.'i.Vl.<V4ri 

l.M.iTl.H.' 
144,»ii.44a 
1-JH 2.'S.-->»r 
1-.'7,<»1.\1H5 

1!«,I&».IU& 

lt*t.415ia3 

no.wii.mt 
•.■n,ni 7.«'«".i 
aw.tuu.iius 



Coitmmiv 

lion or 

Mervban 
dlae, fm 
and duti*- 

bl«. per 
capita. 

iKilUni, 

10. m 
5t,:C-.' 

1(»,4IT 

11. nCiT 

i.'..n<ii 

l-< '.Ml 
1 l.'Ml 
1"».A"4J 

V.4S4 
11.167 
8.066 
16.514 
ti.«4« 
13.905 



T 



<>Milnjir>' 
l>ut} , iwr 

Kaoaliaal- 



DuUar*. ~ 

4.«W 

4.(SU.') 
5.1W 

b.m 
4.m 

a,7ri.s 
■.i-t<\ 

8.790 
8.«C7 



KM 



* The arpraRv rato of 4nty In IhU tablv i* c<>mpat»«l on the ntiltaMrjr dutjr ualjr. 



— TIk* f<>!l'iwln<r tsilili- iz\y* '< llic vnhH"<«of theprln- 
cip.il cliis«<-.<« nf c.xiMiriH of di>iiu-«tic mvrcliaodlM; 



for till' yi iir ( mliii): .Tunc HO, 1888, and the per- 
CL'Ulugc uf cuch lu Uie total : 



I' 

c 1 



8 

8 
4 
ft 
6 

« 

8 
0 
10 



AMTICLn. 



I Valaaa. 

■ " IWlUn. 

f'l.ituri. mill iiinniif'U'timii of : 

Hiw r>i 7,>l 

Jlauufacturca of I !.:.'.>:> 1.145 



Totfl. 



;860.«SlN» 



Brmd xnd h rrilKftllfc SfM.Aia.mO 

t'rovi-i-i,.i IiCS^.VKT 

Mlii.T - 4) •M l K'.i 

Worxt, iind tiiiiiiiif'iciiiri'O of if . .'M.7'M 

Irnn.rt<>p|.aiMl mniiiifartiirt'ii of...i -i!. 
IVtbarrn. ami maoiilactorea of ... . ]!:!.<»•.%.■.£.".) 

Anlmul*. Ilflm l«.7>*.a> 

' I ofifh. r. and maaafartarra of..... 7.'»^!:|.«-« 
I Oil cake • 0.tK|.aw 



ivr 




CMt.af 


1 


lotaL 






11 




1.' 




11 




1" 




IS 


65 87 


l<. 


IS V 


ir 


\s 


1 


8 -13 




8 M4 




8 75 




1 M 













ARTICLES. 



ll.i|>- 

>l'lrit« of tiiriM'iiUut- 

l>niica, rhmiicala, OMMUdiM* aod 
dyf-»ciifla 

r.,,,1 

Kiir« and taraklii* 

A.-rii iilfnml liiiplrnirnta..... 

< nrriiii;.'.. • .ir-. < iiri-, aad paitaof. 

MiLMr aii<i iniil.'i-*! n : 

HiiL*«r. n tliml 

Suk'ur, bruwu, miilaaaaa, etc.... 



T.'t^ 

All otlwrrUM-a. 





IVr 


Val«a» 


<Vnt of 




iMtal. 


~l«i.|li.ri 






70 


4.4-Jit.lH 


.Vk 


4,906.^ 


M 


4.8M.7Sil 


.58 


4,-.Ml.v"i: 






4<i 




.48 


8^808,405 


M 


tL4fH.eio 




9i»l.».H 




"•.41.V.*8H 




4l».4»t,n4» 


6.1S 

1 
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UNITED STATES OF ^UEERICA, 



— The following arc the exports nnd imports of 
gold an<l silver bullion eiuce 1860, aud the excess 
of exports or of importK : 



TEARS. 



1»0.... 

IMl.... 
tHOS.... 
IWS.... 

im.... 

1W&.... 
IMS.... 

lenr.... 

ten 

1W1-... 

tm.... 

1873.... 
1«74.„. 
W5.... 
J«7U..-. 
IHTT ... - 
18T8.... 

18H0.... 
1881.... 

vm.... 

1888.-. 



iS», 
.Its. 
r>4. 

«ir, 

Hfi, 
(kj, 
w 

5T, 
W. 
0«. 
7» 
H4. 

r.»;, 
.'■«. 

ir. 

19. 
4», 
31 



7UI.UM0 

l.Vl.<ill 
.'«)ii..'>41 

, 

HTr..VM 

1fd.v37 

'.W7.441 
1«.1>I9 
•<»i.KI7 
417.471) 



Import*. 



$ 8,.vvo,i:» 
4»>..3at,r,n 

IH. n.'i.ftVJ 
«.."»H4.105 

1 :).lir),fiI.J 

IO.700.lW 
•i.'.070,475 

II. )H«,:«W 

ai.iiu.irit 

21.J70.rw4 
13.7t:!.fiX!) 

aH.4.'>4 '.mi! 

aMNO.717 

).').na..(.si 

4«1.774,4I4 
ai.H3i.:t| I 

2(1. ■.*!«> 01 

K».(rH.:tlO 
iio.:,7.'..i!<7 
4a.47j,:R>i> 



Export ». 



30.472, 
.'>4..'>72. 

.'■r.ttv). 

7.5..'M.3, 

aH.Tur, 

7'.t..V.i.%, 
:!7.:t»i, 

TT.iri. 

B»l.l-'«, 
<W.127. 
»*.17'i, 
71.2.11. 
4<l..V.!l. 
l.V**7. 

s.'m. 

4.701, 



o.«.u:>, 

3. cut. 



,.v« 

.'AM 

'.C'J 
Mt7 
7»1 

•J>U 
N45 

4;t9 

42.% 
fr.'l 
H23 

><n 

.441 



.1»12 



Excc«a 
Impwrla. 



f l(i.548.Ml 



7.'S.HH|,3!il 
tll.lW.tViO 



— Mr. Mulhall estimates the earnings or income of 
the world aud luadinjr imlions for 1SS() as follows, 
in millions of pounds sterling . World, 0,778 ; 
Unitftl States. 1,406-, Great Britain, 1,150; Frame. 
927; Germany. 8'il ; Kussia, 632 ; .\u!*tria, 400; 
Italy. 252; Spain, 186; Holland. 104. In his "Ihd- 
ance Sheet of the World for 1870-80," he gives the 



following estimates of the capital or wealth of the 
nations named, and the incrca«; for ten years. 
The figures arc millions of pounds bterling : 



SATIOKS. 



(in-iit Uriliiin 

UniU-d 8tttt«;H 

KrniMH' 

• ii'nnanv 

]<ii"iii .". 

Aiicirla 

Itftly... 

S|«iii< 

Iltilland 



CapltkL 
Mllltuu <. 



R.9ao 

7.W0 
7.417 

fi.(r75 
8..M0 
S.IBO 

1.373 

i.iao 



I 

MllIlM 4 



8BO 
1.S40 

tas 

so 

no 
m 
sa 



— RuilrtHuh. Following tables arc from ccn-sus re- 
port of 1880. The respective groups ar« eomiioMxi 
of the following stales nnd territories: (group I.) 
Maine, New Hampshire. Vennont, MassachiLM-iis. 
Hh«Mle I>laud an<l Connecticut; (group H.) New- 
York, Pennsylvania. (Jhio. Michigan. luduina. 
Maryland. I>elaware. New Jersey and District of 
(.'olumbia; (group HI.) Virginia. Wi-st Virginia. 
Kentucky. Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama. Geor- 
gia, Florida, North Carolina and South Carolina; 
(group IV.) Illinois. Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri and 
Minne.s<)ta; (group V.) liouisiana, Arkan.sa» and 
Indian Territorj'; (group VI.) D»dcota, Nebrmska. 
Kansas, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming. 
Montana. Idaho. I'tah. Arizona. California. Ne- 
vada, Oreg«jn and WiLshington. Miles under con- 
struction are included in mile« projected. 
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LIABILITtn. 



UKUl'IH. 


Black (prrfemd 
udeommon). 


ruMtwl Debt. 


Vntundml DaM. 


ProOt Mul lam. 






$ l'.ll,fil!MS« 

l.it.j.r.i:,, i.'i 
iefT..'^»i.;fl*i 

87,o:.H.i(is 


$ 110.400.907 
l,100,»tl.4K> 

2-liM74.C»7« 
VJl. rAi.UA 
17,t:>A44» 
«n.7U.7-£2 


1 .'M.tO.TXW 
171.1W 177 
0K.a77.CSl 
60.4<V).3<)S 

88.lM.BaB 


$ 19..VI1.n«H 

in.oro.v.r 

18,H(«s,(i(t;i 
3«.'ill>.HlH 


a,.VHi. i> iMO 

.V>4.»<*i7.m9 
1,1.M.,V.1.I-21 


Tot;ll 






lass. I'M.. w 


|t5.<t.V,914.1» 



Thf toial amoiuit of iHrniain'iit inv( ».tmciirH hImwi- 
i.H iim<k' up iin follows: coiistructiod of romls. 

|H.I12..%7,n6; diuipment, iMlf^.O*-* lautK 
$103,319,845; stock of oIlitTCompanit^. $184,866, 
.WT; t)<>n(l.H of other coinjMiuics, $l.'>s.5);{;j,(Mi,); tol 
i-^;ruph lines and mboellaneou», $304.913, 196; total, 
$5,183,445,807. TheaTcragcper ci-nt. profit upon 
tlio r;ipital 8t(H k wixH n« follows: Group I., 6.10; 
Group II.. 6.92; Group III., 4.84; Group IV., 7.02; 
Group v.. S.91; Omup VI.. 4.86: geoenil avpragv 

for tlie I'nifid States. 6.:V2 — Tlio Mimtiiarv of 
Accidents iiK-lude^i 864 killed and 1,43U itijun.-d 
t li rough causes beyond their own control , and 3. 1 74 
killfd aiwl 4.174 injurwl through tln ir own c-!irr- 
h-.vsm-sw (For a fulli-r trentmentof the w li(»lc t.ul» 
J«ct,Beo Haii.koaus. ) — C'litalt. The canuls of tlu- 
I'nili d Stulfs in o|H nition in had a It-nirlh of 
2.515.04 miles, with 411.14 mik-?* of slack wutcr. 
Their coat of const nu t ion wtis $ l T( t.028.686: their 
gross income was $4,538,620; their total of cxpenscH 
was $3,954,156; and their frei<;ht traffic amount«-<l 
to 21 ,044. 393 tons. The alwindoneil canal-* mail'' up 
• total length of 1,953.56 ntilcs, coo«tructi*U at a 
cnat of $44,018,166. — TrUtfrafths and 7W«oAon«*. 
There wt-re. in IHso. 1 lo.TJf, i;.") niilis of t« I( i:rHph 
lines, 291,313.8 miles of wire, and 13,510 stations, 
employing 14.998 penona In all. 9.661 of whom 
were operators. The m<«isac;cs sent nunilxTfti 
Sl.708,181. of which 3.154.398 were for the pre»«, 
•ad 88,548.788 were for the public. Their gRMS 
wceipta were $1«.69«.«3:! of whHi $1R.512. 
116.17 came from nn >-i»,s;e.'*; and the expeoM S 
were $10,318,381. kavinj? net receipts of $«,573.- 
843.04. including deflrlLs of some eompanifx. De- 
ducting char-rrn of $604,341.37. there wan a net 
income of $.'>.iW9,501 . 77, of whii h )!:1.13f;.74!» 75 
went to dividends. The stork iiu«ue<l for cash was 
reported at ^.529.200. The total \t ivz\h of tel 
CLrruph liuc^iu 1H'-<3 i-* probahly over 144.tK)0 mile^. 
not including private, railway, guvemmcnt, ami 
other lines, as to whidi staf {<•!{» are not obtain 
able. The telephone statistic s wt n- not cfimplctr 
hi 1880: they afCKTegated 148 companies and pri- 
vate ooooenis, with 84,80S miles of wire, 54,819 



receiving telephones, 48.414 fiiihscribers' .«laliori.s, 
uud 8,!1!I8 cmploy<'H. Tin- total capital strx k is- 
sued was rejHirted at $13,358,730; delit. $1,347.- 
067; receipts. $;i.O{lH.081 ; cxinnHts*, $3,373,703; 
net income, $770,516; and dividend.^. $;«t3.7W). 
The length of telephone wires in 1883 is estimated 
at about 100,000milc8. One comixiny, the Amer- 
i( :ui Hi 11 ( onijiany, with a capital stock of $5,050,. 
000, had in use by license, Jan. 1. 1883. ^,000 
telephones, with ^,000 miles of wire. — Tmnage. 
Fidl statistic^ of tin' im rclKint ■icrvii <• arf ijivt-n 
elsewhere, (bee Aukhican Meucuakt Marixk.) 
It seems proper to add here the figures for the 
tbrc<' yimis foUowliig the dose of that article, as 
follows : 
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This was distributed a.s follows : 
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bolU In 1883 and 1888 were as 
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— (kcupatiom. Tlie following tabic \& from the 
census report of 1880 : 
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The census report coocludcs that the figures for 
the flnt cbMsa are to some extent confused 

by reporliii!; as "lahorLTs" jxrson-; whu should 
liavu been repurted m ' ' agricultural laborers." It 
has thus resulted that Uie second class shows 
mucli tlir <rn'nt('st iiu n-risf' of tlic four c)a>iM's 
siucu 1(^70. Tilt! tiuinber uf funncrH and pluiiiL-rs 
is reported as 4.235,945; of " agricultural labor- 
.r^" of '-liibonTs." 1 Soit.'Wa. Tlie 

particulars of Honu- of tlit- occupations uuder the 
vuriouH classes are as follows : ('l('r<;ynH-n, 64,488; 
domestic serraniB. 1,075,655: hotel and zestaunnt 



keepers and employes. 188,856; lawyers. 64.137; 
army and navy, 26,191; cfTll sorloe, 118.881; 
physiciaiiH and sui gt-otis. 85,671; tCSChefS, 227.710; 
saloou keepers and bartenden. 68,461; bakers, 
41.800; bladcsmfths, 178.796; shoemakers. IM.* 
070 ; biitdur*, 70.341; cabinet makers. 61.097; 
carpenters, 873.143; fishermen, 41,352; lumber- 
men, 48,889 ; printers, 79,796 ; tailors and milli- 
ners, 419,ir>7: tolia«.To workers, 77.045. — V^htu- 
tion and I'luntiou. The following table presents 
a .^ummaiy of the oeosus report on these sabjecta 
for 1880 : 
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iiaryland and the District of Columbia arc phtced in the middle stales, and Missouri and the Pacific 
States in the western states. 

TAXATION. 



DITISIOIia. 




Onditjr. 
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$ ■i.i.'i'. riy 
n,yHo,.-«3 

n.m.m 

r.is».tti8 
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« 2.'|'».N.S."{1 
14,S51.WS1 

1«,«44J»1 
S7.Bn,7t& 


890,fSHe 


% 4S.0to;nT 
101,400^ 

a.«4S.m 



















TlwTB should be added to the taxation of minor | 

civil (livivions nf the western states $10, 157.783, , 
the estiuiaieil amount of taxation so indefiuitcly 
reported as to be useless. The total taxation for 
the western states wouM tiien l)e $189,117,070 ruid 
for the United Stales 1^312,750,721. —/>e6/. This 
subject is fully discussed elsewhere. (See Debts, 
National, Statk and LorAi..) — :i. Govekn- 
MKNTAL. — Army. In Novemlwr, 1882. the army 
of the United States numberad 85.186, aa follows . 



Total. ... 
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8.493 




10.707 


. 874 
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The last cUiss included the engineer battalion, re- 
cruiting parties, ordnance d.partnieiit. lio'^pital 
service. Indian scouts. West I'oiul .signal deluch- 
Rient, and general service. The force was com- 

maiub'd by cue general, Willian> T Sis. rnian. one 
lieutenant general, i'hilip II. Slieridan, lim e ma 
jor generals. WinfleldS. IIanc«Kk. .John M. S<'ho- 
fleld and .Fi-lin Pope, and six briL'ndier i;* nerals, 
<> <» lluwanl. Alfred i I. Terry, V. l'. Au>;ur. 

rue Crouke. Neli«on A.' Mile» and Ranald 8. 
Maekenzie. Oen. Sliermnn retired in November, 
and was succeeded by Oen. Sheridan. There 



were 66 colonels, 85 lieutenant colonels, 949 ma jont. 

607 c.ipfain^. 570 first lie\ileiiants ;ind 44S «.. i-<uid 
lieuleuauts. The country is divided into three mil- 
itary divisloas. each of which is divided into de> 
parlnK itts Tln' militarj' division of the Missouri 
(Sheridan roniniandin^) included the de|MirtnieBtft 
of the Mi^siiuri (Pope), Texax (Augur), Dakota 
(Terry), and ilic I'latir ( lluward). lis head(pinrlcrs 
were at Cliicago; its fnn e wsls eij^ht n -^intents of 
cavalry and twenty of infantry. The divitiion of 
the Atlantic (Ilaneoek) included the departments 
of the east (Hancock) and of the Muiih (Cnl. If. J. 
Hunt). lis* headquarters were at New York; its 
force was four regiments of artillery and two of 
infantry. The divi«ion of the Pacific (SdtofieldX 
inchuUil the d< parliui nts uf falifornia (Scliofickll, 
the Columbia (MiicK), and Arizona (Croukf). lis 
headquarters were at San Frandsoo; Its force was 
one ref^iinent of artilii i v, thn t of cavalry, and 
four of infantry. The assiguuients vary from 
time to lime, and are only given in order to show 
the organization of tlie army. The pay of offlcera 
an<i in<-n i> increa.S4.-d according to their years of 
act ive service. The men recrivc from #18 a month 
and ration- airsi 1woyear>)lo $21 am<»ntli an«l ra- 
tions (afti r twenty ywirs' wrvice). The niuximum 
pay of the princijml claKsesof ofUceisis a> followv: 
geneiul, 4^8.900; lieutenant general. $15,400; 
major general $10,500: brigadier general, $7,700: 
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colonel. $i,500; lieutcnaQt colonel. i^4.000; nmjor. 
$8,800; captain $2,800; first liiutcnaut. i|2.240: 
seconil liouU-nnnt. <!2.1(K). A di-ihiclion of two- 
ccvuDtha will regularly give lUe puy for the fint 
flv« yean of aenrioe. The ezpendlturM for the 
vmj, 1860-68, have been m follows : 

1980 s ifi.4r».a^j.T2 ' i«C2 s 3^.s^a.1.^7 w 
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— Went Point. %vli< n- Ilic I'nitol PliUfs mililun.' 

•eadpmy is locau-d, \\a>- a (li'|i:trtiui-iit of tiu ill vi- 
sion of the AtUulic uiiii! Sept. 1. \Hi<2. Tlx'iiul- 
itary ncadcmy was founded by at t of Man h 16. 

and VMrious Htilisi-cjut-nt arts have pstalilislu-d 
prnffSMirsl»ij«, and uiado tin* aradoniy Mibjt tt to 
the artiiics of war. In 1H43 the present sy»tt'm 
of ■ppointniCTit was bcinin: It nivAgnn one cndet- 
ehip to rach n>iii:rc.s>^ii>ii;il distric t and terrilory, 
wftA ten appotuimcuts by the preHident, Tbe 
namher of cadHs is limited to 819. Tliore wnt>. 
In ls,s2, sfven pn>fi-Mirs. 14"» cadfts, and '.Nil in 
liMed men at Wwi i'oint. — The navy of 

the Untted States is tlie 8ubji<ct of a separate arti* 
rlc, ill wliich the render will find full sintiMics. 
(St-e Navy.) — J^nmoM. Payments on this ac- 
count were never large until the war of tbe rebell- 
ion. Tiny ncvt-r r<>v(> to nu>rc tlmn .OOO.tXHl 
{H-r annum until isiii. iin<l fmin that tunc until 
1886 tber mniiint il In I.uv |i."»,<NMt, not) per annum. 
Since that time lluy have incn.'a.<Hil, jtarticulnrly 
since the pas^vasre of the act of Jan. 2'), If^TS*. for 
payinfT arrears I if in-nsionsto perM>ns who.se elaimN 
were barred by failure to apply within five yean*. 
The folhvwlng an the payments for pennions, 
1665-88: 
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Tlie ntmiber i>f ^>'•n^i<>ne^■< on the rolls, .June .30. 

(iucrefiM.> for year, li.Ml), U iihown in the 
table at the top of the oppoeiite coluna : 



—J\tUnt4. Tbo number of patents issued has 
steadily increased since 188T. The most prolilto 

year was 1V7»J, when there were 21. 1",'.) applita- 
tionn, 3,U07 cnveata and 17.0245 putents iKSUcd. 
The following table gives the applieations, caveats 

and issue-H since 1840, at intervals (»f ten years : 
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— Pi>»ti'Jin. In .June. 1883, out of the whole 
h-nuth of B.Vl.inO miles of |K>rtiofflce routes in 
operation, 110.20M milrs wm- by railroail, 16,093 
hy steamboat, and 226.8^ by other conveyances. 
Tlie whole number of domestic letters mailed 
during; tin- yr.ir ls,s2 was isiiniafed at l.')46,- 
lU7.ii48; the wholu number of foreign letters. 
48.682.947. The dead letters and parcels num- 
!i. K i 4 llOS-,>-,v Tlio donioiie money orders 
uumbereU 8,»07,55«. for $117.y2ll,4U6 ; and the 
forriga money orders 466.826. for |7,717.888. The 
I'u^ine^-s of the po'.lofllee d« partnK-nt since 1790, 
at iulervalHof ten years, has Ui n a> followH : 
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H..')!" <l<i7 


l!t.17i».t;iO 








13.77 


SB,"J'.»«,KI7 




4:i.Utt 


a43.HMi 


88«iak47» 


i8w^48.aM 




44^IS 


844.000 


se^msffs 


IsjSl.Tas 




4s.iai 


mete 


4l.N7a.410 


40.ra9,eu 


INtS 


4r.«n 


aMi,iss 


45.fiii!i.aai 





— Dfftt. The hiMlory. growth and decrease of the 
national debt, are elHcwhen- consideiwl. (See 
I>i-;iiT!», FtN.^NCK ) The following is a somewhat 
detailed statement of the public debt, as given by 
the treasury di-{>snment. I)ee. 1. 16H8 : 



— ' ■ 

TITLE-H. 


Rate. 








I.i>aii iif .Jiili 1 J, 1'',' ..,,,„....,,♦,... 

FiiDil)-*! l<i.iii <if I 


tn 

•Mi 

IH 

U4 

08 


<>(.!ii,|l. I" S. 
>. I.T I. I*iWl. 

.)iil> 1. l'.«7. 


1 •.».<•. iin.i"^' IK) 

^jti iiai ul) m 


2S4.H1I1 ai 
1,148.188 88 
B7.« 08 
418,888.08 

wjns.ss 


1 747. 7« 18 
8,818.900 m 




7:i7.n-.v iu» 00 
an«.4.'u 00 

14,000.00 ffl 
«.«!&.«» SS 
aBBi,9l0.8eO 81 




N-ny i-n-ioti fnral 

I> b; .111 whuh iiiter«»t luaecaaMl 










4.880 m 


















fljIM^.aB.Sl' 


6U>I.708 S7 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



Total principal and Interest fl.tt;4..Vjl..'57l.69 

Le«i« CBBh in trcneury 3(Vl,T6«i.,M.3 SJ 

Debt, Dec. 1, 1883 $1,509,785,060.85 

The DOD-intetvst bearing debt was as follows : 

Old dotniind nntet: acts of 1861 and lftW...$ 68.flOft.00 

lAnn] tender notes: acta of 1802 and 1808.. . »lfi.C81,010 1)0 

CertiftcaU'u of depoult : net uf 14.*i.j,000.00 

Gold certificates: Bets nf and 1882 SS.USi.lWO.OI) 

Sliver c'TtlftcateK: act of J878 101.782.811 00 

Knictlonal currency C,990..1fl3 31 

Total 9 555.910,850.81 

This Statement of net debt shows n reduction 
of ftl,H()6.146.68 since June 80. 1883, iitid of 
$179,129,399.87 since June 30, 1883. The high- 
est i)<)int touched by the debt whs on Aiijrust 
81. l^&>}, when the inleresl-lH-'arin)? debt was 
)ji2.3Hl.. 130,294, wiih annual interest of l|iI50.977,- 
697 (^4.29 per capita); and the debt, lesn cukIi in 
the treasury, was |!2.756,431.ij71 (fl78.25 jkt cap- 
ita). The table at tlie top of the opjKisite col- 
uuui jiives the net debt for precetling years since 
18(J0, tiie debt per capita, the annual interest, and 
interest per capita. (Under the article Deuts 



will be found the gross debt for corresponding 

vc'ars.) 



TEARS. 


Debt. IrM 


Debt 
IH-r 
Capita 


Annaul 
IntrriNit. 


per 
Captt*. 


1860 


$ 50,964.402 


$ 1 


91 


$ 8 443. (S87 


ft 0 11 


IMI'il .. 


K7.7IMi(Wn 


2 


74 


fi.i »»•.<*, Jit 


0 1^ 





605.312.752 


15 


45 




0 ffT 


1863 


l.lll.S.'Ar37 


33 


31 


4\,KA.\tA 


1 ti 


IWil 


1.7TW.4.Vi277 


SO 


21 


78X1.3] 487 


2 its 


1865 


8.074.81 S.KV; 


7»1 


98 


lrC742.»il7 


8 97 


tSfiO 


2.B3».0t«]l«:i 


74 


Si 


14fi.06H,l<*i 


4 It 


1807 


g.jtKl.'il.aU 


09 


2«5 


138]Hi*-J.4'iI 


3 K4 


18frf< 


2.4W) 8X1.413 


«7 


10 


12H!4.Vt!.'.ii8 


3 ♦<« 


18(19 


8,i:«.77l,8r3 


04 


43 


12.'i..-a3.1W8 


3.3;^ 


1870 


2.331. 16'.t.l«rt 


60 


40 


118,7M.!»*> 


3 <K 


1871 


2.2tll,1*'.M.0ti8 


50 


81 


llt.lM9.3.'<l 


2 « 


1872 


2.14U.78i),.V,i) 




Wi 


l(lt.l<M.*S3 


2 » 


1873 




60 


40 


9H.<»1» 8m 


2 35 


1874 


2.1IU.149.1.M 


4U 


10 




2 31 




2.ir.»i.(Mi,l70 


47 


44 


'Jti.8i,5.l«i» 


£ 1» 


1870 


2,ii»'i<i.!«jri.S40 


ir> 


48 


!t5.1»4.aRI 


» 10 


1877 


2.01tt.275,431 


43 


31 


Wl,IGl).ftt3 


« 0» 


l^ft^ 


1.9!«.;B2.280 


41 


67 


W <WVI,t72 


197 


1S79 


l.!>f>ri.414.»ll\ 


4a 


42 


Kl.TTS.TTM 


1 fi» 


1880 


l.)M!t..1-Jrt.748 


88 


26 


TU.fkW !)p«l 


1 S8 


1881 


l.Hiy.(;.'ii».i.vi 


3.'> 


22 


7^.i>i.s.«c. 


1 «& 


1882 


l,07.'>,oa3,474 


81 


78 


57.3(i<l.lll 


1 l« 



— Receipts and expenditures of the Uuitwi States, 
excluding loans and interest on debt, for the six 
years ending June 80. 1883, liave been us follows: 



RECXITTS. 



VEAIIS. 


Cuatomn. 


IrilrmAl 
Kfvenue. 


fubllc Land*. 


MiMvlUacona 


TotaL 


1^77 

1878 

1879 

1881 

1882 


$130,950,493 

I:)ii,l7<i.($j«i 
l.r7,2.'i(l.048 
1f«l..'.22.065 
IW, 159.1170 
2ai.41o.730 
21 4,700, 496 


$118,630,408 
110..>l.«a5 
113..V!1,«II 
124.l»l'.».374 
135.2tH.3NJ 
14ft.l»7.r«ri 
144.720.308 


f 070.2.54 
1.079.743 
aM.7191 
1,01«.!W7 
2,201.803 
4,7M,140 
7.955.804 


$16,487,439 

1.5.931.830 
2a.(W0.745 
21,978.066 
25,156.308 
81.8tW.7H4 
30,004,853 


$98B.000.S8r 
«t7 7B8,W« 

8S0,78tJM 

wmjmrjm 


ORDIVABY BXFEHDrreRU. 


YEARS. 


Civil •nd 
MiMH-lliinft>u«. 


Wur. 


N»Ty. 


IndlAua. 


PnuloB. 


Tutu. 


1877 

I8;w 

1879 

1881) 

1881 

1883 


$5(>,85J.«r,7 
.VI.IV7.7<M 

o:.,74l..v>.'i 

57.fiilK.Ha) 

• tr., i7»i..%r3 

57.21H.7.M 
(i8.U78.iy(i 


S3r.(»8j.73rt 

*.M.M.II8 
44).42.'>.<i01 
SM.llli.Hlfl 
4<i.4<'<0.4fil 
43.570.41tl 
48,91 l.3«J 


811.950.935 
17.*».3<il 
i:i.liM27 
13.5.1(1.985 
i:i.tt8li.«72 
15.0CW.()4fl 
l.').28:i,437 


$5,277,007 

4.(ai».28n 

.5.-3»V109 
5.1M5.457 
6.514.101 
9.7»;.747 
7,362.5510 


$27.063.7» 
87,187,019 
85. 181 .488 
66.777.174 
S0.OMi.2N0 
ei.845.IM 
06.012,373 


$U1.5S3.«T 
134 468.4aB 
l<1.6ig|,M» 
I7l.8«jn 
17H.8(M,1« 

iHa.9»jn 



To thi-fc items of ordinary expenditure is to be 
added the interest on the public debt, which was 
$59,160,131 for 1883, making a total exjK'nditure 
of $20.'j,4O8.187. This, with $1,299,312 from the 
treasury accounts of 1882, left a surplus revenue 
of $184,178,756, which was applied to the ri-tlemp- 
tion of the public debt. — The princijial officers 
of the United States g()vemment were as follows, 
July 1, imi : President. Chester A. Arthur, of 
New York; president of ilic senate, and acting 
vice-president, Georire F. Edmunds, of Vermont; 
secretary of state, F. T. Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey; secretary of the tn-astiry, Charles J. Fol- 
per. of New York; secretary of the interior, Henry 
M. Teller, of Colorado; secretary of war, RtdH-rl 
T. Lincoln, of Illinois ; .secretary of tlic navj'. 
William E. Chandler, of New IIam]>sliire ; post- 
master general, Walter Q. Greshara, of lutliaua ; 



attorney general, Benjamin II. Brewster, of Penn- 
sj'lvanla; commissioner of agricultun-, Georpe B. 
Lorinp, of Massachusetts. All these belong to the 
republi(ran party. In the congress of 1883-5 the 
relative strength of political parties is as follows: 
In the senate there are thirty -eight republicao*. 
thirty-six democrats, and two " readjust ere " (from 
Virginia), who will regularly act with the repul*- 
licans. In the house of representatives there ar^ 
194 demtH-rats and one independent democrnl. 
120 republicans and two independent republicans, 
six readjusters, one greenbacker, and one vacancy 
(July 1, 1883). If a vote for president should 
devolve on the house of representatives, voting 
bj' states, in 1885, there would be twenty-two 
dem(»cratic states, fourteen republican states, one 
(Virginia) readjuster. and one (Florida) di\1ded, 
— It is hoped that the bibliographic^ under the 
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articles referred to above will be sutUcicDt to 
five the raider a guide to both sides of political 

questions, and thiit tliost- urrirlrs. with the sub- 
itidiary articles referred to uiidcT ihetn, will cover 
the Udd of American political history. Reference 
is particularly sug):o"-t» (l to the following ar!i< !c>-: 
AfiTi • FuDKRAi. Party, Demockatic- litrtB- 
LiCAH Party, Fedeuai, Pahty, Wbio Party, 
RBPimiJCAN Party. Anti Masoxiit, AMEnicAX 
Pabtt, Liberal ItEiTui.it AN Party, Ghkkn- 
BACK Pasty, the nanR>H of the prcsideuts, and 
ttie names of the states. In the following lUt it 
is only intended to ic^ive the gt ht ral authorities, 
and the special authorities for the last Bcction of 
the article. The latter, government publicutic^ns, 
are obtainable on application to the pro|iiT odicer 
at Washin}jtt)n. (I ) 1 f> \\iuu r< <{i'H Jligton/ of tfie 
UnikdStaUn; 1. 2 liMtvlh & llUtvry of tltt Vnittd 
States; 1,2 Bryant and Oay'sAMsry^lAtf United 
St,itr.i; Forn '.H Titu'ts nlttiug to the (''■'nnu.t. nnd 
Anttrican ArelUcc* ; Hazanl's liUturical ColUe- 
HffM; Anderson's Duettrt-ry Ay the Nonemen ; 
Kohl's Di.t'' ■ ,.f Anil n'r,! ; Oil Costa's Norlhiiien 
in Maine ; Hakhiyl's JJiirrs Vi'y<iij<$ tourhiu;} t/ie 
Diiforeryof Americti ; Helps* SiniuiiJi Coifj^i'it of 
. 1 'n- rii-tt ; Roljcrtson's lli»t<>ry of Anirrirn ; Park- 
uiau s France and Englttnd in Ainrrirn ; Neill's 
XngtM Colonization in America; Burke's /■.'uro 
pean Settlement* in America; Nicboll^' Life of 
€UM; Edwards* Life of Raleigh; LoAgvK Knylunh 
CetOHiet in Amerien ; l)<)yh"'s Knyh'.'Ji C"tonie» in 
Atnerien; IJolme*' AnnaU of America; GrahHim-'8 
Bistort/ of the United Statee (to 1788); Palfi^y s 
History of ynt Enijlitinl ; MarshiiU's Ili.-fory of 
the Cutanies; Chalmers' AnnaU of the CoU/nics, 
and Retott the ChUmiea; Walsh's Appeal from 
the J'nl;;iiunf* of Great Pritaiii ; Oonion's His 
tory of the Iiukjteiulcnce of the United .Slate*; I 
Pitkin's nietorf of the United Statee; Frothing 
ham's Iii.oe of the Re public ; Scott's Conetitvtional 
Libtrty in the Colonies; Pownall's Admini*tra 
lion of the Volume*; 1 Story's Coinnientan'et ; 
H. Sherman's Gorernmental History of the Vnital 
fitate» ; Ptxire's Fulerat and Slate Consiituti'iHs 
(for (harters). (II i 7-in Hancroft's Hiitory of 
the L'nited i>t*ile»; 3-0 ilildrcth's JIi*tor$ iff the 
United Statee (to 1820); von Ifolst's ChneHtnttmal 
History of the I'nilol Slaten; 2 Pilkiii's Ili-U rj/of 
the Uuiitd State* (to 1797); Ramsay's History of the 
Un&ed State* (to 1914); Schouler's History of the 
United Statts (to l.«20) ; 3. 4 Bryant and Gay's 
History of Ute United State*; Mc Master's Uidury 
ef the American Pmple; J. C. Hamflton's Bulorp 

offh.- l{,)mf,b> ,fthe Ui'U'd Stattf; Tyler's Jli'^tonj 
of American Lift raturt; Iiolm«*8' AnnaU of A nu r- 
ieaj Bradford's History of the FfKkral Ontrmmrnt 
(to ISiO): Tucker's History of thr Uuitid States 
(to 1844)); SiM-ncer's Ill^t .ry of (he Vi,,t,d Staten 
(to 1K")7); Stafesm4ih ' Mi .nal; Suuiticr s Polilies 
in the United Stattf. 177«>-18i6 (iV. A. Rer.. Jan 
1876>; Bi«.hop'!» History of American Manofaeturrn; 
Jinirnii'n "/ Coiigrrsjt (1774-W); Annalsof C'tngreM 
(1789-1824); JUgiter of VtbaU* in (Jongret* (1824 
-87); OiHffremtonialQUU{}m-79£i\ Ovngnmiuui 



Record (1872-83) ; Benton's Mridged Debate* <^ 
Oimgreee 0789-1690); StatHtn at lAtrge ; Reeieed 

S(atufe.toffhe Unit.d Sf,it' :< : Xili-s' W.'kly UigiMer 
(1811-36) ; Porter's Outlines of the Conetitutiottal 
melery of the United Btatee; 9tiiina?% Oanetltnttonal 
}hst>>r>i of th,' United State*; Johnston's Ifiittori/ ef 
Anorir.in I'-litien ; Tribune Almanac (l««JtM*3); 
Appleton's Annual Oyd^adia (1861-88); Bpof- 
foni's .-iHirnV**/! Almanac (1878-83); Mr-Plicrson's 
I^ilitieal yfanuals; Griek-y's Politieal Ttrt J took 
(18G0), and American Conflict: Chiskoy's PitUtieal 
CydofMedia (1800); Benton's Thirty tettrs' View; 
Young's American i^atesman ; Stephens' War 
liettrten the Suite s I>, „i'>i-ratie Rcrit ir (\R4\-:i2) 
Whig BeHetr ( 1 844-52); Skinner's leeue* <^ Ameri- 
can Miiiee; Winsor's Header** Hand-Bonk ef 

I\i ro}ult,.i, ; Fnxtcr's Mmfhly H'/'n in; f.ijtiA 
(1868) ; C. K. Adams' Manual of Historical Liter- 
ature. (III.) Story's Ommeniarie*; Kent's Orm- 

inrttt'iri' t : Diirr's Con*til>iti' U'i! Jun'.yjiru,/, i,ri\- 
iliird's Iaiic of Fnedtm and Jiondaye, and Theory 
of our National Kristmce; Brownson's Ameriean- 
Repiihlir; 3Iulford"s The ynflmi ; .Tanieson's Con- 
stitiitional Conrtnlion; "(■t'tit7"'s lifjiwN'f of Re- 
]itihlir»; Tucker's RlackMont' ■> ('■>'i:i,ifiil.irifs: Cur- 
tis' History of the Constitution; Haii« roft's Hiitory 
of the (^inxtitution ; Elliot's Dthates ; DeTocquo- 
villt 's Ik uiocraey in Ann riot ; C<K)ley's ConstitU' 
tionai Limitations, Treatise on Taxation, and Cba- 
ttitutional Iaup; Sedgwick's Statutory and Con- 
»ti1utional hitr ; I'omeroy's Constitutional Law; 
Bump's Notts of Conatitutional Jkeieion* ; Far- 
rar's Manual of the (hneHtution ; The Federal- 
ist ; Pascliars Annotaftd Constitution ; Dt-nly'it 
Federal Citation*; Abbott's Digest of United 
Stale* Statute* and Report*, and United Statet 

Digest: Briiihtly's Digrnt of F'dernl Jhrf.iinns ; 
Myer's Imlex to Supreme Court R>ii»rlii; liapalje's 
Federal Heferenee Digeet ; MrCniry's />iic 
Eltefions; Brightly's Eltction C.i.*>»; Horer's In- 
ter State Lair ; Dillon's M'lnieijud Corjutralions ; 
The Muninj-alift (isr»9); Mur'^i 's Ci/iieuMhip ; 
Ford's American Citizen's Manual ; Laniphere's 
United Stafr ') Gorernment ; Seaman's American 
Systi m of (foi' rnment ; Hough 's American f'wa- 

ttitution; Fitorv't Federal and State CooKtitutione;- 
Barnes' Ante-ielfum (hnelUvHone (with poet-bd- 
lum clianges); Bowen's Constitution* of England 
andAmeriot. (IV.) in general, Compendium of 
the Tenth CVnm* (1880); ib., 18S0. 1800. 1870; in 
parti( ul.ir. Walki-r's St'itiMiriit A>hiM of tfn- Vi'itetf 
States (1874); Annual Rrjiortof the Commissioner 
efBdwation (1880): BepmiefAe Beptirfmetit of 
Agriculture ; i-sui sof tlie Bureau Of Statistics for 
ls><2 and 1N83, partic ularly Statistical Afmtract of 
the United Statrn, anil RcfMirts on Foreign Com- 
no ree, Iin}»>rtt d Merchandise, and Imports, Exports, 
Immigration and Narigatinn ; Po<ir's R^iilroad 
Man i/a/ (1882): /tej)f>rl of the Register of (he Trea^ 
ury (for tonnage): Rejwrtsof the G me ral of the Ar- 
my, nnd Steretaryof War; OJRcuil Army Reginter; 
Rij'irtniif C'liitmiMiioncrof I^sneion*. Commissioner 
of J\tt<n If. I'oiJmaeter Oeneral, and Secretary ((f th» 
Treatury { 1 b^). Ai.»»Ainw» JomrafroK. 
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UNITED STATES PENSION LAWS. ETC. 



UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. (See 
TXww Orsraoa.) 

UMTED STATES PENSION LAWS AND 
THE PENSION LAWS OP OTHER COUN- 
TRIES. A pt'iisioii is (Icfiiifd bv Wtlistcr to Iv- 
an annual Hllownncc of u sum of luom y lo a ju-r- i 
eon by the government in oonsiiUTution of past 

rvicc^. Ill ilii'ory nl Iciist a jK-nsion is nn nrl>i- , 
iniiy pnyiiM iil of money hy the money iiiving 
power in a counlry — In Uiis country, conL're.ss ; in 
another, the eniwn or parliament — for what it 
considers wrvie« s. A seeondarj' definition, his- 
lorieally the primary une. in Welister, shows us 
tho asiicct ia wbich a pension us«hI to bo regarded : 
" An allownnre or annual payment conslacred in 
the liiilit (if II l>ril)c " Thi' more iinHli rn iAi -.i is \,, 
consider it in the light of a {mymcut on an iusur- 
tmcc policy. We will briefly consider how tbe«e 
different ideas nlxMit a thinjj culled by tl»e sttmc 
name arose. — After a man or m-1 of men buve 
4lone any signal wrvice to their country, it biu 
in ev< ry rouiilry and in evri v hl''" Uicii tlmnghl 
only right and ju-t that the iM.j.ular appm iation 
snd tluuikn should be expressed in something more 
than \v«)nl««. And conse<iuenlly, after such serv- 
ices have lieen renden-d, wliether iu |K.'aice or war, 
ft i«cnM iH'rfectly proper for the country, by its 
TeprcsentativcA, to vote a pension or any other re- 
wanl that may MH-m fit, wliether it is to a class of 
men, an army or an individual. For instance, in 
this country, |M-usiouit in general have, at least un- 
til quite recently, lieen kiokcd upon as un-Amer- 
i»'aii and unrighteous. But aftrr every war of any 
'Consequence statutory provision haa been made 
for the payment of penrfons and bounties to those 
whi> li ivt' Ivcn wonndfd in it, or to the families of 
tlio>e who have died in it, and this williout objec- 
li<»n. Speriiil arts of congress also have at every 
periiMl <if our hi-ioi y lucii piisscd, giving ji^'nsion.s 
wlit if iiidlid and d< -.( rve<l. — Such pensions as i 
tlit -e h ive Iwen, us wc liavesaid, at all times nat- ! 
Ural and proper. It can l>e easily umlerstood, 
that iu the old tlays of monarchical indfjHndence ' 
and inde|H*udent bounty, the stt p from this class 
•of pensions to gifts for what the crown called scrv- 1 
icc«— that i!«, permnal service or complaisance I 
Tendcre<l or to lie n nden d — wan a very whort and 
«usy one. And ho a door was oiieuvd fur a vaiit i 
amount of ctwTuptlon and bribery. Salaries had | 
to III- p lid lo ilin-c who luiik up tlir pii'fi - i'lii of ! 
<*ourii« iN, just ax to any otUcers of government. I 
Tlic kilt? wut (be state, and his penional servants | 

were < i\ il s' rv.uils, and wi-re lo In- jnovidt d for 
for life us NU( II. U heu Neckar assumed the ud- 
mlnisimiion of the French llunnces, the public | 
pension livt »>f France annnint«sl to iwt iity seven 
nillioa livn s; tiit* private one had to i>e kept a 
secret. Evei-y one knows what a sliiiitielul u»c 
wnA made of thiH privili -je in Enuluud in tlie 
time* of Charles II., und iiow from that time fora 
long |n-rio<l of hislory the free use nl |n ii»ii»ns was 
the only method by which rabtnei.H and gorerh- 
aunts ha that countiy could hold their own ; 



members of parliament became civil servants too, 
and hatl to have their salaries and provisions for 

life. Finally, the abuses beiatiie so great as to 
force a reform, and au act was poMKd furbidding 
any pensioner or placeman to occupy a scat in 
[tarliameiit. Kv( ii ti<i\v, ( ubiiiet offlcers and lioM- 
ersof ollicesof < luoluiueiii umler the government, 
when they accept the position, ba%'e to n-'dgll 
their seal in parliament. Finally, the su>»irdinate 
clerks of government began to t laiiu su< h provi- 
sion, and white by a gra<lual process these arM- 
trary powers were curtailed in nearly all Europi^an 
countricH, the principle of jM-URion giving w-an cn- 
laipiil, Mild sul»jected to statutory provision*. 
3toru and more oflicera of govemment and cla*v.e« 
of officers were embraced in pension-givine m 
terns, Mr. Dorman 11. Eaton, in his l««ik vn 
the " Englifih CivU Service," skufcbcs the rim; of 
the system in England, and we may take his re- 
marks to IllustraN- the grovvlli r.f su( h a s\ steiii, 
and his reuhoning ua to the ddTereiice among dif- 
ferent kinda of pensions, as an example of tho 
argumentH by which I lie growth has always b«'en 
aided. — In 1M)9 an English Matute provitUd for 
superannuation allowanci'«toper»ions in thee.\( iM; 
serviix', recilitig, " Whcreits no provLsion is iu.ndi? 
by law for jK-rsons employed in the revenue of 
excise, to the great discouragi luent of such ofll- 
oere and other pereons, and to the manife»t.injury 
of the revenue." In 1810 a law proves a fact al- 
ready suggested, that the voluntary contribution* 
of those in certain branches of the service Lad 
provided a sort of retiring allowance hy creating 
a fund in tin- nature of an insurance fund This 
act is known an 50 Geo. III., cU. 117. The »nmc 
law also provides for annual slatementa of perMm^ 
in the public- service, and of ilu ir sniaries. jH ii^iont 
and allowances. It alK) establishes a >ystcm cf 
supemnnuatkm allowances. 0\\wr laws fn»m 
time to lime were passed on the subject. In is.'ifl 
they Were finally revi.H-d by 22 Vict., ch. 
"An act to amend the laws concerning superan- 
nuation, and other allowances to iH'rsuns haviui; 
held civil offices in the public service." Tlie al 
lowance is given " to all perK>ns w ho liave m n i-^l 
in an esiabli«hod capacity in the permanent civil 
service of the state, whether their n'muaeratlon be 
eoinpiiled by day pay, wtekly wages or aiinu.-il 
salary." Tliere ia to be granted " loany |x-n>on 
who shnll have served ten years and upwaitl. and 
uinler eleven years, ni\ annual allowanee of i. it 
bixtielhs of the annual halury and cmolumeuti« of 
his office ; for eleven yean, and under iwdve yennt, 
an annual allowance of eleven-sixtii lbs of svu h 
salary and emoluments; and in like nianuer a fur- 
ther aiUlitiun to the annual allowance of one- 
sixtieth iu rev|.i et of each iuiililional year of such 
servic e, until the completion of aiieriisi of M rvi«v 
of forty years, when the annual allowance of 
forty-si.xtieths may be granietl; and no aildiiina 
shall Ik! niacle in resi>eel of any service iK-yood 
forly years." There i» ihen a pn>vision for com- 
puting the amount of superannuation to peraona 
holdhig piofes^oiMl and other spedal ofllMa not 
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eiiibmml by lUc forep'ini; jirovisions. There are 
also provisions for granting allowances at disore- 
tinn up to a flxi-U limit in cases of excepUonal 
merit, severe InxlUy injury, diMibility in theserv- 
ivf. Bixiliiinn of offices, etc. WUere ilie pensioner 
is under sixty, evidence of infirmity incapacitatiqg 
htm from dii»chflrgtng Ids duties, and of the prob- 
iiMe i)<'rmaiu i:( !■ cf ^ut h iiitlrmily. iiiu>t l)cfn^'<'n; 
and, even wlicn thusto facts are citlablihlied, be is 
liable to be rcqulrMl to serve again at any time bc- 
fon- tlif ajrc clKiscnaH a limit. IJtit |H'n*ons (i: 12) 
retuiu the rigbt to superannuation on trau-sfcr to 
other employtneot under the crown. All allnnr- 
nnccs are to Ih* paid fioe of tiixrs. TIic s\ <fcm l«i 
made in principlt! analo;rous to (N-iisions in military 
lifi*. On the other bund, a deduction may lie 
made from Kiifli alli watirr^ n-raiiist any jwrnm 
uinti "U'lH defaults til ('. ni< I i(^> in relulion to the 
pul>lic servicf appear to j.iMify sU«A dhulmitlon. 
Tlie nt-t further provides, that no iwrson ("iavun 
few specially excepted) shall Im* de<'nvd (o In- 
in the civil serviee in such a s< mm- as \t> niii le 
bim to any superannuation or retiring; nilon ance. | 
unless he has been admitted to the rivfl service 
Willi I ( i i iiticatc fmrn the civil wrvji r comini^ 
sionerK. This being the act under \\l)icli pen- 
sions are now given In England. It baa been rath- 
er more fully recited tli.m in Mr. Eaton's ImioU. 
Mr. £uton furllier disituguishc-s iN-twccn tbe<!e 
superannuation aHowances and penslona frant<<d 
by cn^wns or ailmini'sfralions. Thnvc allowances 
are really a {mrt of the cumiN-nsatiou t)f theuOice, 
of the conditions on which he entered public senro 
Ice, and are not, therefore, given on any thecin' 
of a gratuity or of favor. LtH)ked at from the .'*ide 
of the government, tliey an' re^janl*^! as present- 
ing an ingenioui and just method of receiving a 
good quality of service at the most rca«onable 
rales; and from the side of the otlicer, a« an in 
ducement to greater economy, at the opening of 
offlclsl life. In order to secure, by reason of what 
he tlu n f.irlKar< ti< r< n i\r. a certain provision for 
his declining years. The peuitiuu proper (in civil 1 
life) is a different matter altogether; being the 
liril>e (if the crown or adminHtratinn for jmlitital 
elTci I. or its favor Im'sIowciI upon some jH-rson | 
deemed fit for its charity or deserving of its honor, 
and often irres|M-cli\e f>f such per«on l>ein_: or Imv ' 
ingl»ei-n in the puMic H-rvice. There was an a\ ail [ 
able pension fund apparently In the ili>^reti<>n i>r { 
tlie cn>wn for political puqM)scmintil in spite ' 
of various MatMtes. In that year all the p< n<ion 
listH were ( . iii-ulidale<l. In IKJT Queen Victoria 
aacendeU the throne; and, by an act passed in her 
first parliament, the right of the crown to grant 
pensiou^ wa"* liiniti d to about six thousand dollars 
a year (in addition to the previous list), and they 
can only be granted In that amount " to such per- 
Mms as have Juat claims on the roy.il beneflcenci', 
or who by their personal services to the crown, by 
Ibeir performance of duties to the public, or by 
their useful discoveries in >-( ience and altaitinn nrs 
in literature and theart.H, havemertte<l thegruciou.s i 
con^dcratlon of ibeir toverelgn and the gratitude I 



of their country." (I Vict., ch, 11.) — There aro 
nine clasM s of civil pensions in England: 1, tn- 
nuitics ; 2, compensation allowance; 8, compas- 
sionate allowance; 4. hereditary pensions; 5. po- 
litical iH-nnions; 6. pensions; 7. retiring aUowances; 
8, Miiecial peiwions; 9. suiteraunuationaliowauoesi 
and theamount thus spt tit was fn 1881 over twenty 
niillimis. The oMest {M ii<ion is to the heirs of 8^ 
Thomas Clurges. The date is put at 1678. Near- 
ly a million dollars have been paid to bIm and hia 
hcii"s, and over three and a half millions to llir 
duke of 31arll>orough and his heii«. — In France, 
pensions are awarded to civil, military and naval 
olHcers. to fHTle^iaslics. and lo those flistinirnisheti 
in liieraiiire, science and the arts; itl.so to the 
widows and ( hildn-n of lllgll Ofllclals. In 1874 
thirty six thousand francs were awarded to aged 
and iiitirm ecclesiastics. Pensions for long .serv- 
ices are given to non-commist>ioned offi<-ers and 
privates in tlie army who have served twenty-one 
years in the Infantry, or twenty-four years in the 
tavalry. or .sooner in cai»e of disability from 
wounds. Ions of health, etc. — In Germany the 
mllltarypension list was, In 1874, 87,096,878 marks. 
— We will iiow lirietly consider the ;iih aiifaire.* 
and disadvantages of a pension system, with espe- 
cial reference to the Utdtcd States, and then g» 
somewliat ini<) (!■ tail concerning the pension laws 
and system now exiisting here. — In our consider- 
atlon of the general theory of peoalons, we may 
withdriw one clas.s fnun discussion That is the 
first class we have spoken of: those which, com 
bined with the wish of men to live without work- 
Inir. ori'.rin»l(sl nil the other kinds; what are called 
in Fram e national recompen.ses, granted by legis- 
lative or kingly acts for distinguished ser\icea. 
As we have already said, these have alway.s been 
granted, whether to armies or individuals, and so 
long as such an- carefully scnitini/ed. and the 
merits for which they are given are first weighed 
In the balance and found worthy, no objection 
can lie rai-^ed, They should 1k' i;ivr ti, t<w>, if the 
primary object should die. only to his dependenl 
relatives, and not to hl^ chlMren after they attain 
a self snp]M»rtini; atre. It follows from thi^. that 
military jtensions should begrantiil after any espe> 
dal ae^ce or war, and with immediate referenre 
iheri to, .\iid Ix'sidcs these, if any one enters the 
iroverniiK lit service win re tlieie \h a |KU-ion in 
exisli'iice already, he lias a riirlil to demand the 
|M-iision. That <locs not alTe< t thequestlon wheth- 
er su<h system should 1h- aboli^hetl for the fu- 
ture, or the question wTiether any -liouM . \ . r lie 
introduced. — Leaving these matters, therefore, 
out of the question, what we arc to dlsrusK in the 
advisability, or otherwise, of a pension system as a 
part of the rocthcMl by which a government agreen 
to pay Its servants, dvH or military, for services nttt 
yet renden <1. — 1. Tliere is an objection in theory 
to a government's cither croatingan insurance fund 
for the benefit of, or promising to confer a gift on, 
its a'_'<-n'*i, civil or mililarv. for futnri' r\ i< i s hy 
any statutory provi->iun. It is not within the prov- 
ince of goverament, aa that piovlooe baa been 
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limited and defined by history and by writers on 
the subject. A goverament's business is to pro- 
tect ita citizens' riglits and to transact the clerical 
busfncffi of the state an a whole. There may be 
many things the govcrninLiit does now which do 
not come within this rule ; but because it is diffl- 
CttttornotadylMibte to remove those already tlierc, 
is no re«.«on why, if the theory bi* Irnc, still more 
esoeptioDS should be added to the list. But, it is 
said, the goYerament may hire a clerk or a soldier 
at so much a yvnr to do [rrtMin dutifs. IIiis it not 
a right to choose its own mnnnt-r of paying? may 
it not each year subtract so much from the sahury, 
tcllinj: it"* servant, " If you work for nie for a cer- 
tttiu iiumlMTof years without contiuctiiiLr yourself 
so badly as to get turned out, you shnll get the 
pn)Ceeils of this investment tiiat is made for you; 
and if you do gel turned out. it will go to others 
irhostirve out their tim4'"? Or, lonkin^ :>i it inan- 
other light, may it not, when the clerk or soldier 
enters its employ, say, "If you work for me for so 
many years, and I don't meantime dismiss you, I 
will at the end give you so much in every future 
year, and you need do no more work for it "? — It 
will rcadih' he seen, that here, in a v<'ry tinely 
drawn line, comes up the old question as to the 
powers of a government Shall a government be 
" strong " or " weak "; paternal and grandmotlier 
ly, or not? shall it build and run railroads uud tel- 
^pvph lines, subsidize and regulate industries and 
arts and s<HMety, and institute social r( fonii>^? or 
shall it let all these things arrange theiiiselvi s, m» 
far as the right.<< of its citizens remain unimi>aii iMl, 
And couline itself closely to the i>usines8uii we have 
defined it? The moment disrreiion is given a 
legislature or other governing body, to create and 
distribute funds for scn'ants who may lMMx>me in- 
valid; or to confer in tlic future benefits on other 
st^rvants if they perform good service; or to make 
«ny arrangement other than one of a strictly busi- 
ness nature, whether It be to establish an insur- 
ance fund or iitiierwise; lli ii nniiucnt it lakes to 
itself new |>ower8, and these seem to us to be 
dangerous in their tendency, as liable to abuse. 
Their utility in fact we will deal with next. 
There are a grtail uiany arguments on both sides 
of the theory of the guvernmeot question, and this 

Jsnot the place to examine lhen>. (See GoVERN- 
ItKKT Intkhvention, aud other articles.) Each 
individual looks at it from his own standpoint. 
Here the writer can only express his pers<jnal 
opinion, that for a goveniuient to do anything 
more than pay its -.crvant.s so much for so much 
work on an ordinary business or cash basis, is 
wron^ in theory and outside its pro|XT powers. — 
2. i'tilit;/. It is admitted, that if it can Ik' pnjved 
tliai any great advantage would accrue to the stale 
by the introduction of sQch a system, that would In 
some deirree ainne for Its wrongfulness in theory; 
but it is submitted that that fact can not be proven, 
and the balance of evidence tends to prove the re- 
V. • ,• — To p\it ijiiestion broadly, do public 
servants perform better work for the public if they 
Jttve a pendon in proapect? Tbcy oii^t not to; 



if a man undertakes to do work for so much, he 
should do his work honestly and completdy, DO 
doubt. It is therefore not the duty of govern- 
ment to try and get them to work harder by 
promise of a higher, even if it be a deferred, re- 
ward. But, as QcD. Washington said to a com- 
mittee of Congress, Jan. 29, 1778, in urging the 
adoption of a half-pay system f^i ihcarmy, "A 
smaJl knowledge of human nature will convince ua 
that with far the greater part of mankind fntetest 
is the governing principle, and that almost every 
man is more or less under its influence. * * 
Few men am oapaUe of makiaf a oontlmMl aacri* 
lice of all views of private interest or ndvant.igeto 
the common goo<l. It is in vain to exclaim agaiaat 
the depravity of htmian nature on this acoount: the 
fact is 80; the experience of every u<n- and nation 
has proved it; and we must, iu a great mea&ure, 
change the constitution of nuui l>efore we cut 
make it otherwise. No institution not built on 
the presumptive truth of these maxims can suc- 
ceed." Mr. Eaton has taken, as the motto for 
his lKK)k on civil service, already quoted from, 
a saying of John Lockels : "I think every one, 
accortling to the way Providence has placiil him 
in, is bound to labor for the public good so far 
as he is able." We may notice the differeat 
ways of IfKiking at a thing which a |iri( fi> nl and 
u theoretical statesman iiave, and |Misi> ou to the 
point we wish to make, which is rather, can tlie 
ptiMic get better servants by giving so much ao- 
nual salary and a pension at the end of n certain 
|MTiod, or by giving a higher anuuid salary and 
no pension? For no pension fund can be insti- 
tuted on sound principles if the salaries are to lie 
as high as if tlMTO were no pensions. In Fmnce, 
a few years since, the amount derived from the 
pension fund was only one-third of the amount of 
pensions to 1« jwiid, proving the existence of a 
vicious system. — The advantages of the system 
are very well put by Mr. Worthingtoo C. Fold: 
'"In the administration of covernnnnl. there ii 
employed a large uumber of public servants, i 
ants of many gradea, who give their time and < 
ergies to the jx-rformance of their ilufits. As a 
rule, aud the e.vceptions are to be found only in 
the higher positions, the salary these servanta i«> 
ceive is their only resource. Let the government 
Ik- overthrown, or lei the offices bt; ab^ilisJied. and 
these nien are thrown upon the world to obtain 
their living in other occuiHilions tlux)ugh what- 
ever capacity they have dcvelopetl in U»e pubHc 
employ. Nor are these the only chances of hard- 
ship that they must fear. Sickness and infirmity 
may come upon them and render them incapable 
of jwrforming any task whatever. They have the 
alternative then of becoming a burden on their 
ndations or a charge upon the state or locality in 
which till y reside In order to prevent this. :uul 
in consideration uf long and faithful service. mo«t 
governments have histltated a tyslem of penriooa 
This is all the more necessary where the Hilary "f 
pubUc employes is somewhat lower tluo ibo»o 
that can be obtained in oUwr walka of Ufa. It 
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nlglit Iw added tli*t tUstanrelytbectae, and It 

i«! certainly not so in tlie T'liil*')! Sf:tt<"(, wIktp, 
through a vjiricty of cuusch, many of which wcro 
intended to have but m temponuy effect, thu sal- 
ar!«*s of piililic scn-nnts arc verr much hichcr 
than those obtained for the bume kind of labor in 
trade and Industrjr." ** In theoiy nothing could 
be more jiut than such a system. Ab the right to 
a pension U generally ^^ruanlwl by some rcstric- 
tioii-j, such an age, liniu- of service, position in the 
civil M-rvice, special disability, etc., it ia practically 
:i |>i( minm offered to such at will |icrf o ri u the 
iit'ccssary contlitions, and so insures a l>etter class 
of public otficerti. It encourages a strict pcrfonu- 
«ttoa of duty on the part «f the employ and in 
mtireahim to dischnrjre the functions of hi-* of!l» e 
'to the best of bis ability iu order tliat he may in 
the end secure this remvd. It holds out to him 
the promise of a roni]v< ii m t' in lii-< old or in 
the event of any ititinnity that might make him 
nnflt for lal>or, and give^ him the encouragement 
that after his death his family will not l>e left 
wholly in want, lie more cheerfully gives the 
iM'st of his years to toil and fatigue when conscious 
that the benefits derived fn>m his labor will not 
end with hia death or incapacity. A pension is 
not. In such caNL-«i, a cliarituhli' donation, nor a 
^ft bestowed without any return. It is, as I have 
aald, rather an Insurance fund; a gift, if you 
pleas<', but one that is earnnl by honest toil and 
by a devotion to the employer's interest." Out 
Mr. Ford adds: "The expediency or necessity of 
civil pensions has never Ix^-n n'coixni/.ed in thi^J 
country. The |my is good, and there is always an 
abundance of applications for positions. The in- 
troduction of < ivil service ruh-s has inadr tin- (v-cn 
{tonls of i)ositious more certain of n lainini; them 
during gooil behavior, and has thus t:iven a reason 
even ft)r reducing salaries. • • Whenever a 
special case of hardship occurs in the civil ser>'ice 
It is usually treated by a spi-cial enactment of 
co ng r ess ."* The three general objects which, we 

• In Jnjilirr tn Mr. Ponl it xlinul'l b4> add«d, tfeSt iMdlSWa 

a cliNiiiK'iton tx'Uvai'n |M n-i<>iii> griiitol to clvU Mrvsntaof 
ihi- ni>*'T>iiii> iit niiil tlii>~' L'rantrO to niilitjiry iiml imval ktv- 
aiiti", ami tlc" tli-tim tmn ii. in:inifi-»tiv n Jis-t oik- to niiiko. 
\Vhil<- th"' il.iiii;' rg nf ciimiii'ion mt. n.liiif; tliv lihvrnl inu- of 
rinl pi'ti-ioiiK arv funny, nixl in tai l iiiiclit tv ctiil to tn- in- 
■epantblv fnim tlw »y»tini. ttirrc fXi"t Ktmnj; nii«mi« for 
Kranliiii; nllovtuiii i n lur niiiilary uihI n.tvnl w-rricc win ii tbiri' 
t-xl-t tfir |>rii|» r -.-if" ;.Mi:inlw Jii:-iui-t aliWM If tin rr Ix' 
uy jiriiK i|il<' ri < I'^rviiZ' <l and • -t.ihli-lnd in tli!« t luintry it in 
that I" ii-i.iim TiiM-f I"- < niiflii'-<l to iliiwi' wt)o wi r« M<[iamti'<l 
1>y till' li.iSur'' iif llifir mta iif Ironi tli»- cri aI m.in« of tin- (otii- 
niiiiiily, nnil w lio ilootinj lb.-ni»' Ivi- t \i in-r.' > i.i iiiillt;iry 
■ lufl> wlio l a-lili- tin- rburm 1< ri'f n < i!,/<ii. unit tx-cjini'- 
;i •••IiU't; « (!■ 1, ill iil>nnilnnin</ III-' |iur»nit'', < ttinc'ii!<li<t\ iitxi 
tb'' b.iliii-. ft [iriviilr lifr. Hut. in iB-lMWinij mllltriry \n-n- 
;i I... ri i mj^ijI/kI th.i! |>ni> i-;i>n htjoulii Iu- nitul<- 

only fur tliu-i wlii>, lii ili.,' I.ii iblv to Mijipiirl ttl-'tuwl vcti. iin- 
i» r. -airily tlirnw ii :i|miii [mhlir or [iriralr • tinrity. " ll 
would niit. I tli'iik." «r"t.- .\ttorn<-T Oeix r«l Hii«h in isr.. 
" N- t. ■ ( r to ^,iy tliiii III vvi ry iwh- wlicrv an offlicr "r 

iirtvaUt lu'M o liio Ijr'iilih u li:le In i^-t\ io'. to i-<,n h u d>'tn'<'«' it> t' • 
■WdlMblM fniiii ]i< rfi ■rmiuj duty mjy iiKiri', b"- i« ■ out. rn 
plltr<l. pri'n I / h i- . if iiii ■ ti;. i t cf "til- < Ii.iritjibl^' r< li. t f ri ■rn 
tb- !■ L'l"! li ir- . " -Vii'l rii 'iifiy llic > tiry > .f ni;li- 

l*ry aud naval pciuiluiui was di fcnU^-U ia congT«M m follow*: 
*"ibmm&kob wUeh the saldleritadtnaujp lMTslnater,ba« 



are told, are gained by a pension fund, ave, there- 
fore: 1, increased liai>j>im -s on both lidet; 2^ 
economy— smaller wages arc given, and the bal* 
anoe accumulated, but It Is not every one who 

comes to jret his pension, and then fore by the pen- 
sions of so many is the gDVirnmenl a gainer; 8, 

it Ik not n tM rvin- whicb In- ni.'iy fivo or witlitinld at pli'jiMire, 
bill oni' wbii-h. if not offe n-<J, may be conii>t lli'<l l>y tbf pfrong 
arm of tbr u'liv.-rnnieht. Tbo rvcou'tiiUon by ihu »tat« of Um 
d^^tin;rIli■tll'd military i>crvic<.'a of lti> citizt-nn In itaaappint 
nml di'fi'iiM' in iLc form of a |i<-n»ion, tbua){li MCmtlmefl 
(rnilitt d .1^ a t liarity. or an nn .net of tfnirr, is KPDCTnUjr gtwil 
ill fuUi;inii nt of ►iiiK.' iirotuii^; made by the (rovi-rtanent, or 
indmvnu i.t In lil oi.t In tin- ooklipr citbcr at the tiuu- or after 
bi« rnliNtnx nt. It ix not i;iM-ii to every man wbo pcrfoniM 
nillittiry fUTviro, howi-ver dixtini^uirheU and mfrUoriiNM thilt 
wt^ice iiuy be, but Io thow only who reci'ive woi)ndi> or 
roninti't dix' aw while in the litic of duty. The |>urp<ini' and 
dcvlgtt uf the Kiivcmiueut ia to mnke ili.- Hiildii r ){«rk1. far 
aa money ran do It. for tbe inj"rii '< ln' r< < ruid, or in otlMT 
word*, to inalic up to him hh niiirb a» bi' could have earned 
ut hia trade or Torntion if be bud iioc been wounded or liad 
notcontnricd the dii«ai«. Under Ibl* ntle— wd la my Jndy- 
nrat it l« both just and nugiMiiiflMas— no nttn in entiiied to 
a penrlon for inilitary xrrvlcc (txcvpt tboM wbo hawrooctrcd 
dixiiblliii; woundnor inJiiricK during tbe war.and thewidowi^ 
minor < blldrea nad dependent relative* of tboM wbo wera 
k illed or who liaire sinon died ftaro the eSeeta of aticb acrvioe. 
Thin la the human)* pottcy neonlMd and acted npon by 
cvn7 dvillard country on tbe glabe. It baa been tmljr said 
that every |K-iuiioDer l«, in one M<nM>, a burden apOB Uafal- 
luw citUen*. ellber direetly or iudirectljr; and no MWOa CSB 
exint for Impoeing ancb a burden on behalt «t nea wbo did 
only tbcir plain, almplo dntjr ss dttMoa, sad i«ed««d nn an* 
tertal iaioiy inltaperiiBcmsaee. AdiaaUednoUlar fsantn 
paaparfnrlsklivnpeMloa. AwcHaiaBwaaMbtantUnK 
ctoeiriwiMnitaaHeptMM. VMrtttotawoBlioaotdtcai 
tt right or saqisAnt to ailect ont our pntienlar dMB «f sol- 
diet I", or men wbo rendered any paitKttfauracrrtee, oraoffeted 
any pocnllar baidfbipe and privstUMW. nod pension tlieai, ra- 
gaidleaa of wbellwr Ibejr can sbowsny ponxionable diasMltlar 
oraot. Under tbo tanlentraka adopted by tbe pcreenieom. 
mWioaer of penalow, enqr noldkr wbo «aa wonadsd or 
caatncleddlaeoaa wblle on actlvo duly In tbr leld, or dnrlaf 
ronfln< ment la nbd prlaona, can. If ant nlresd^ p an s toa ad, 
apply for and raoeivo ona now nadsr the cntend lew. It 
ie InipoMiUs fbr eongrvaa to gnHIo and sdjost pemloaa to 
tba dMbreat dcipvoa of tallnlng sad bsidabip endured In tbo 
ssrvicsb AUlbatweesadeleio inuittbnafnraiKii wbera 
tboovldeneeiboinithctolaapeBrfeasbtodlMbillty; but IT 
we abonld go beyond Iblamlo we atMotd be atmply penalao* 
inR a laige nnaber of mea, wbo, wblla tbigr cmlnral great 
mfforing and privatlooa, received no material Injury, aitd are 
now able to earn tbeir living. Io this coo n eetton I desire 
also to Niy ttiat I would not create a civil pvnalon liet by 
prantini; |H-n>>ion« to men wbo are injured In tbe civil perrice 
of the ^;ove^lme|lt. They go Into tbai wrxlre voluntarily, 
and (Mill iKit be roiiipelltil to enter it apiinvt their will, and 
cua leave when they plea»e. When tbey aeaunie the dutiea 
tbey take all tbe riska, and are paid for doing aw. I believe 
|i>-n-ions ahould only be granted to men wbo have t>c«-n ln> 
jtiri'd III tbe military or naval wrvin' of the country; and, 
M itbout ritiipgiin); ben- to elalmnile the iMJiiit, I will airoply 
oiy Ih.Ht in iriv jiulgment we an- not callid upon in granting 
[K ii-i>iii« t.i tin ik down tbe barrier- n t up by our fatbern l>e- 

I '.ueen (be mil lary and civil M-rviri-, and launch out into a 
w.'i wbi< h I li-ir Wi>iil<t prove flion l. and t>ottoinl< na.*' 
Nor iH It any condemnation of »ni !i iw ri-iciii« m jmint out the 
i:T<at fntmiH ttiat have ariwii tuuli r xiui' i- hVfit. nii«. That 
|i tbe fullltuf tbe laws. "'The c!j!.' In iiiiieor War a 

fiiint iiiienlal rifbt to tbi' mini- y. tb< « rviri'*, ami. if nod 
U<-, the lifeof (MTV ritlzeti. w'fli.nit nOn r i otii[ieiii.ntiiit) tban 

I tlie w-ciirity and pr.it<-. linn it iilTnnls bun at nil titruK Tlie 
(i- !i«ii«n ljiw"iire not piifu-«d !u w< ure to llic m.Tltiie<l "UrAlvor 
• f ili>- war, or Io the helpleM de|iendents on tin.-. \\U ■ lt*t 
til- irlU< « in tbe i-trtii's-'le. a ri/lil < xl-t. nt m li p. nii< iitly aiid 
in ibe tiatiir\' of tli.n/". but i- i V' l invir^ Ilttili;; a«- 

I aumplioo of care over tboae wbo, in ihv acrncc of tbe nation, 
\ bsvn lost lbs sMUtr to case for tbtasstrcs. It IsdeaMr 
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pcrm.'iiu ncy in office, by increasing the value of 
the salary and oflU-e ixs lime goe» on. AH of these 
points ar« involved in the general question of util* 
itj. — In reply to thin argument let m quote Hr. 
Bentham. wlicti diMus-inLr lii- iifposition, that 
sucti ponsioos ore ueudlesii, uuU therefore given in 
VMte. In his *' Constitutional Cbdc," under tbe 
111 Finance, lu' says: " I-abor ai>i)Iic(l directly 
to a man'H t>wu usi-, or indirectly in exchange for 
an cquiTBlnil given by an individual in return for 
it, i*; onf source of suhslstoncc: lalwr fmi^lcyfil 
fur uo equivalent in the s^-rvice of governnu nt. 
that Is, of thepublicnt Ian:' , i>;nnotliersourci>. la 
the fir»^t case, ci nrrally spfukinir. no sueh allow- 
anccof rt-wurd, afti r service Jia.Hcc;iscd, has place. 
Id tbe case of him wlu^c subsistence is derivnl 
from dealings with the public at large, as in the 
owe of a wholesale or a retail trader, a master 
manufacttirer. au artisan, or a nuuiufacturer, it is 
inpoesible. In tbe cose of Imbitual service ren- 
dered by contract to an individual there is no cus- 
tom for it. The case of lnea]>a( iiy iiniiluccil liy 
age or disease is a ca^e equally open loexpecluucy 
In both Instances. From tbe time of liis embarking 
in iiin ]ir<itit-s( ( kinf: <i( ( up.it i<»n a man makes for 
all bucU contingencies t-uch provi.siun i\s his means 
enable him.and bispmdencv disposes him.tonuikc. 
For tin- seciiriii!.' to individuals any such extmor- 
diuary supply ut the exjKUsi- of the public there is. 
if there be any difference, le<<.H demand in the case 
of an occupation pursued liy the rt nderin^of serv- 
ice to the public for hire, than in tlie ease of him 
whose subsistence as above is ih-rivcd from com- 
mercial dealings with indinduab. In the case of 
a public functionary a man's income Lh completely 
certain; certain iis to its e.xi^tenee, certain as to 
its quantity. In the ol bcr case it is aliogetbcr un- 
certain In Imtli respects." — Another objection is, 
that tlicit" i-. a tendency, under a pmniiKi- of pen 
sions and rewards, in government servants to en- 
deavor to secure the approbation of their imme- 
diate vu|M riors in ways outiude the <lutiesof tlieir 
ollice fur a long enough timeoriuahUlUcieniiy in- 
tense degree for them to obtain the reward. And 
riri- r> in in tlie c.isr of tlie superiors toward their 
inleriors and .sujxTinrs Iwiiii. It i> to their iutcrcsl 
to rem^ together l^r the iiiv eu time, and as long 
ns they npproveof eai h other reciprocally they are 
<-erlaiu of their pension. This gives ristr to a class 
and privileged feeling among the en»[>loy .'s, which 
in turn causes an inaltenlicm to and carelessness of 
the Interests of private iiMlividunIs, more noticea- 
ble, im! pi riiaps laiL'ely on jlii- uecount. in the 
public uttices in Orcat Britain than here, where 
the government servants have been. If anything, 
tcxi iudepeiidenl of (lii ir otlieial superiors and too 
de|H'ndeut on exlra-otlirial protection. Mr. Eaton i 
UTjn.-H, as « reason in its favor in his hook, that 
" iho provbiou it makes for old ago and misfor- ' 

drmonlieini; biwI <1nr'l>lr »linin fiil tlinf limcflrftit Ian" llkr- | 
tbtw »h<>iil<l l«- n».icl>- Itu- rov«-r of fruuti nml r»>bb« rv — il 
only <l«>(ioili' tb*' piiblir trrafunr btkI iinjti«!lT biinl< no ilie 
•bnaMvw of ibc ux-p«xlng iaw»<-«, but li tlelajr* luid vtim i 
fstally p(«jHdl«es tbt mum of mlly dHervliiK ajtpUauil*." I 



tunes, besides promoting a better feeling in tbe 
service toward the slate, and making effective dis- 
cipline easier, actually enables the state to pur- 
ehaae the services of Its ofllcers at a less cost to 
tbe public treasury. The allowances for .s|t>i-ial 
merit and tbe deductions for bad conduct are twsed 
on records kept in tbe departments, and they are 
considi red to have a salutary influ< nce (analogotw 
to promotions, prize money and brevet rook in the 
naval and military service) In sdm^ating honora- 
ble e.\eri ions in the public interest." Tliis i'- our 
objection put in another way. It crcittcs an 
f.tprit du eorpa among the yntmg people in a rir- 
eumlocution office like tluit in an army The 
hmgi r the elerkn are there the more they li<i «iaie. 
superiors and inferiors, knit togither in interesia 
08 against the outside world. An oibeial c)as>. or 
even aristocracy, U created. — If a |)eusion U» to l>e 
obtaimnl at the end of a term of j'ears, the nearer 
that cud comes the harder and more ungrateful it. 
becomes for a superior to dismiss an inferior, often 
ill di-reirard of the \vi-]i(s of his own superior^, es- 
pecially in countries where a free press aud a pop- 
ular assembly give the Inferior opportunity for 
reVenire and retaliation. In ollx r words, it may 
tend to permanence in office, but the pcmuuirnoe 
Is not of a healthy kind, and is not so dependent, 
merely on irooil work as it would othcrwi-c Vh- — 
Again, it is to be rememberiil that tbe pi-«>ple till- 
ing tbe positions go into them at their own res 
<iue.st and wish, antl they pive so much work f->r 
.so much money. When tliey lin.1 enter, if Uu y 
And themselves underpaid they may resign, and 
go into another business. In every country thcrw 
are more applicants for government positions than 
there are po-itions for them to <K-eupy. It is not 
necessary, therefore, that any more favorable pay 
should lie given to such employes than to tbo«e 
in another occu|>aIinn. Nor is then- any n a-i sj 
on account of the nature of the work. Aud in 
this country, at any rate, the clerks In tbe publle. 
ofTlees wotiM strongly obji-*-! to any peii'-inn fund 
i)eiug in.siiiuted if their sahiry should be lowered 
In consequence. Most American clerim are qniie 
capable of invr^tini: thrir Surplus inc ome them- 
M'lves. juid Ihiy would say that they did not need 
to have the government, and the govcmmoithad 
no right to. do it for them. — Again, it causes jyvir 
work in a great many cases. Many men will 
cling 4W after tbcir time for usefulness is entiivly 
over, merdy to get their pension, or a lai]p>r om 
than they would get if they were to then rctlrr. 
This often happen*' in England, althou^'h tbeccm 
missioncrs do their l>est to prevent iu We have 
in this country recently bad an example In a very 
Iiiiih |>lace, where a justice of the I'nited Stati"* 
supreme court, long piu«l any ability to do any 
work. Insisted on keeping bis pbce until bis pen- 
^vm should accnie. antl so doing a grtat injuT-y !. . 
the business intcresiii of the countrj'. — in thU 
country it is very douhlf ul whether any salaries 
could 1m- lowcn-fl for such a purp<»se. and po lln-n* 
would be very little economy. The salaries of ibe 
United States Judges were not lowered when pcB> 
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eions were exlcmUti to ihcni. lii-Mtles, if our 
other -■ii'ryestlolu are tnir, if the M-rvicc bcc-ume 
leas effective on account of such a system, it wnulil 
be poor economy to faitroducc it just to giiin a 
few tapsed pensions. Tin* iiuikiu^ luoui-y out of 
it* enploy^a in aucb a way by tbe government in 
thla country would only ereaie disgust and dirnf- 
foction on thf p iit of iIk' I ii)[)lny. und, llirou!:li 
tbem, of tbo public. — Agtuo. tlicrt- ure compuivii 
to be OTer one hundred thouNand dvtl MTvanla in 
the employ of llir nnii' i :il Lrovcrnnicnt in tliis 
country, Ixsides the urdiuury cmployi'H, me8>^.n- 
gersand lower servants employed about a goTcm> 
nicnt offloe nui\ huil<iin_'. uunilH riiii; pf-rliaps (|m 
many more. TIiih fact alone ou^ht to Im- i-iimi<:h 
to deter any one from making any attcmpl tu in 
trodurT sueli a sy-ite ni lii ri-. — Tlic i>riin ipl<' j»u<;- 
gcslitl liy il^ atlvut-ati-s in to iiisiitiitr a pension 
fund, like aUJ iasurAnett fund. " Tlie avcraj^ 
life of tlie pcFKoas who arc to hliare in the benefits 
of the fund sliould l>c accurately determined, in 
order to learn how htr>;u n proportion of the total 
number will be ublo to perform all the re^piire- 
ments, and be able in the end to obtain their por 
tion. This involves a <I<'terniitial ion of llic (h ath 
rate, the probability of life. From tbvM; data may 
be found the actual sum that must be set aside 
each \iar in o:(h r tliat flu- pensions falling due 
may be met. If, to take a bimplu example, it is 
found that the average number of permnsfniiiled 
to a |M ti-ii'ii of say ^."ifMl eai h year is three, at lea^t 
^;l..",(io inu-i annually U- oldaiuwl from the jhu- 
hinii t iiixl. If >-iteii a system were Instiiutitl licre 
il would piol)alil\ l>e eairiiNl nn mueh as lh«> luival 
p< nsiun fuiul i«. Tlie M« relary of the navy, an 
trustee, invests so much of the fund then in tbe 
United Stales treasury as may not be required for 
the )Hty ment of the naval pensions for the then rur- 
rent ti^oid year, to?;ether with the intert st <if tin- 
preceding year, and he gets 8 per cent, ou it. L u- 
der neetkitt 4718^ the prlvatecr»raan fund Is main- 
laitietL Two per rent. Ill) till- iiei aniumit after de- 
ducting all charges and ex|M-ndtturi-M of tbe priau: 
money arising from captured Tessels and cari(:iH>B, 
aii'I I'll lie' net amount of the salvaire of vesM l> 
and < arj;oes ret aptun-d l»y the private armiil ve;*- 
selsof the Unit«'d States, nliall be secureil and |iaid 
to ilie ( (illef tiin'rcliii f otlleer of the < u^to!n<< at the 
port where sui li v< - t l » <.ine.H, or with tlie I'nited 
Slalo cuiMUl or aueiit. if outof the United Stales. 
And the moneys arising thereupon arc pledired hy 
the piveriunei i of I'lo United State* as a fund for 
theMtp|Miri I ] II liiiienanccof the willows and 
orphans of hUi U |N-rsouH as may be slaia or wound- 
c»l. etc.. on bimrd of the private armed vessj-H of 
the I'nited States, in any cn^jairi inent with the 
enemy. The 8<f retaiy of the navy is trustee to 
aski}^ and distribtite this fund arrording to law. 
(lU'V. Slat., Htes 4T*>:i. 4T">J ) — The iiistory of )if ii 
sion legi»latiun in the L'uiteil Suites fomiH • most 
interesting and curious chapter, and In no other 
nation has the principle of rewarding military 
and naval service Ix-eu carried to Mucb a limit a^ 
ligr ooognaa. Earlly in itie rcvolutioD il was «mo 
184 TOkm.— W 



that the dt»eipline of the trixips depended much 
uiwn the characters of the offlcers placed over 
them ; so congress rcobmmended to the seveml 
states that they should use their utmost endeavors 
t<» appoint in the M i vice men of honor and ot 
known abilities. On Uct. 7, 1776. as an encour- 
agement for men of that dass to enlist as commis- 

I sioned otli< er-", their ntonthly |>ay was iii< reaped. 
amiM>roewUal later it was resolved that those who 
should continue In the service till tbe end of the 
war should reeeive half pay for sj \ eii m iv; frini 
the establishment of peace. This applied only to 
military service, and was more in the nature of a 

' Isniiity than a ]>ensi<)n; still it mnlained thei^erms 
of a i>eusi«;n hysieui. Meuntiuie. however. o»ving 
t<i thodllBeultieH which aros(> from the inaUllty 
of conirrevs to fulfill its ohlimiiions Kive in a preat- 
ly depreciated jNiper curn iicy, it Itecame evident 
that few oillcerN could ren iiin. even if willing, in 
active nervice till the end of the war, without 
making great persomd saerifl«f»«. And. although 
Washington prepared a si henie of half pay and 
[K-nsionary eMtublislimcols, and strongly urged 
ufxin congn-M the necessity of making some pra- 
vivjons, the matter diaLTired, <>pp<ised I>y mtuc as 
tending to create a hlaudiitg army, and hy others, 
because they tliouglit the states should be first 
consulted. The result wa- a < <iniprninise ine.i-me. 
All military olheeni, commi-vsimu d by congress, 
who 8h«>uld continue In the service during the 
war. and in>f Ii<>!iliii<; any oni< e of prollt in the 
state-i, should be eutitUd to ft-ceive half ]v»y for 
se\i II years after the war. jirovitled that thi- gni- 
tuily siiould extend to no oltieer who sliou!<l not 
take au oulh of allegianei' to the l'nile<| Slait s, 
and actually reside within the Kiiue. The pro- 
visions of this act were in 17bO mado to apply to 
tue widows and orphans of such officers as hsd 
rli«sl ill service. Non ennimi^sionwl officers were 
to receive a siiecific reward uf ftM> at I lie end of 
the war. This measure. ImweviT, did not allay 

the di-i onleni of tin' oHii . !-. and in 17*^0 an act 
wa.s [Missi-d granting half pay for life tu uili* 
cers who served till the chM-e of the war. It is 

ruriou-" to liTi'l a law pa^<i-il three ye.ars later com- 
muting this half pay for lik into full pay lor live 
years, and reciting, that " om the offirpm of the 
sevend lines under the imin< iliuti omunand of 
his ext-elleucy General Washin^i' 'ii. did, hy their 
late mrmorial. traiujnitied !>y tli< ir aMumiHee, 
reprcM-nl t<» congresw. that the half pay grante«i 
hy Kundry reMtlutions, was reganled iu nn unfa- 
vorable light hy the eiuVcns of some of th. m« 
states," etc. In lltiO Mime of the states had al- 
ready made provisloiis for their officers. Por ex- 

amjile. I'ennKylvaolagratiteil half pay for life, and 
j the result was lliat tlie troops from ibis state were 
I in excellent condition, few resignations being 

made, while in the quotas of otht r "-Lit, s resii,'ii;i- 

|ti(»us were frequent. — Hut il would Ik.- a mistake 
to imagine tluit the results of thfM! laws were at 
all in proportion to the pronii-e> Ihi y contain. 
1 Wheniu ITNiludf fiay for life wusconunuied into 
I full pay for live years, ceitlfieatca beariog 9 per 
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cent, annual interest 'were issued, and because of 
the refusal of tlie Rtates to fulfill tlie requUitions 
of congrpss, the value of these certificates became 
greatly depreciated, fulling until thejr could com- 
mand but one^ghth of their nominal Taloe. The 
army was disbamlcd, luul the offlcer^ wi n- ri m • 
pelled by their necesftilies to part with their cer- 
tlflcatei for whatever they could oljtaiB. At the 
end of C'iiilit years the prin( ii);il iiml inrorfft were 
funded at 3 per cent., but the paper wus now 
chiefly In the hands of speculalon, and U was not 
until nciuly fi>rty years had clap'^ed that congress 
undertook to do juntiee to the revolulioiiary olll 
cers. When the matter came up for settlement 
In 1896, out r>f 2,480 commissioned ofiieers (exclu- 
sive of foreiirners) who came out of the war, only 
230 were alive. In all Uiat time there existetl a 
deeply rooted opposition to pensions, aa a system 
of favoritism by which those In p<»wer made pn>- 
vision, at the public expense, for their frieniis and 
followers. — Up to this point, however, we have 
been concerned only with the offlccn of the army. 

In 178.5 con^if^s rec()iiiiiiriii!i ^1 lo the states llie 
propriety of making adequate provision fur inva- 
lids. In 1788 ft was further resolved that " each 
state shall have credit in its general account with ' 
the L'uited Slates, for such sums as may become 
doe to invalids." Subsequent laws, both of a 
public and a private diaracler. were ))a-M>(l ap- 
• plying to invalids, ami in tlic orjj;aiii/,alioii of tiic 
annja likcprovisinii incor]viraic(l. By 180(J 
ft general system of pen--iuiis had been framed, 
and in 1808 the Uniteil Stales assumed the slate 
pea<iion obligations. F roni that time until 1818 
the principle was settled that all persons disabled 
in the course of miUtary or naval service should 
be provided for at tlie public exp<'nse, whether 
they had served in the laud or sea service of the 
forces of the United Stales, or any ])artieular 
state In the regular corps, or the militia, or as vol- 
unteers. The law, however, was surrounded by 
many safeguards agidnst fraud, and a pension was 
to be allowi-d only for disabilities in» urn il in the 
service. Su limited and coutiued Wiis it that the 
abuse arising under H was comparatively unim- 
portant. AbuNC. however there was. and in IWl 
It calletl o\it the .sjkving thai "the revolutionary 
claimant never dies; he is inunortal." — In 1818 
the llr.st departure from this conservative iMjIicy 
was made, and was followed by «>lhers in 18S0 
and 18S8. On March 18, 181*4, an net was p.i.s.s4-d 
granting pensions to all who had served in the 
army of the revolntlon " for a period of nine 
months or longer at any peiicHi of the war"; and 
" who, by n-ason of reduced circuni-slances, shall 
stand in need of assistance from their country for 
support." Here the i>rinriplu wlni li limitiil the 
granting of pcusious to such as were disikbled in 
acttud service was abandoned, and the length of 
service arnl tlie poverty of the pensioner are made 
the conditioui on which pensions were hereafter 
to depend. It was doubtless the intention of the 
fnniiers of the bill to have its pnA-jsions apply 
coly lo liioije who had during the rcvoiulion given 



up their private pursuits and devoted themselves 
exclusively to military service, and not to meu who 
had rendered casual service ; and in support of 
this view It may be said, that, as originally intro- 
duced, the bill would cover tlie demands of those 
• who had served for three years, ami who sUxid in 
need of assistance from the government for their 
support. During the imssagc of the Wll the three 
years' rcqtiircment was tii>]i]n( ed by one of nine 
mouths, and in llmt form the measure became a 
law. It wasestlmated that the annual duurge upon 
the trea.sury would amount toalK)ut ^nW.CHK). but 
the results proved that thiii (Climate was far from 
corret-t, and that the door had been opened to 
frau<ls so extensive that they l)erame tininiportant 
only in the li;;htof subsequent pension legi.-hilion. 
27.948 persons applied for the benefit of the act of 
1818— a number greater than thaiof Washington's 
army at any period of the war, and excretiing the 
whole nunilK'r of soldiers thai could by ih<' estab- 
lished rate of mortality be supposed to be alive in 
1818. The claims of upward of 18,000 were ad- 
niitied, ami it was afterw ard di.scovereil that fully 
one- third of this number had no lei:;il rluim to 
government boimty. The money reipiirod to j»ay 
; tlie>.e claims was betwei n two luid tljrei^ millions 
annually; the appropriatious for Ihla brauch of 
expenditure being In the lint year under tbe act, 
.*1.847,0O0, and in the next. $2,760,110 Then 
congn s.s interferetl, as the country was bucomiog 
alarmed. Men who had never served at all, or 
for very .short ix-riod>, men who had given away 
their propert}' to their children, or conveyed it ia 
trust for their benefit; in short, every one who 
was old enough to have sen-cd in the revolution 
found little difflctilty in getting himself placed on 
the pensions list. To correc t this open scaodal a 
law was passed May 1. ISdO, which retained the 
"nine months" and " indigent circtunstanca" 
rcquireni' Ills, but provided greater safegtiard* 
against fraud by requiring every applicant to 
submit a schedule of his property and to talfe 
the necessary o.iths. This caust d 0.00*1 mmie- to 
be stricken from the list. In 1829 uu attempt 
to pa.ss what waa known as tho"mamtiK>tb pen- 
sion bill " called nut a vigorous proti-^t from >Ir. 
Ilayne. Its elTeets, he said, would be lo oiva 
ilie door of the treasury to** mere sunshine and 
holiday soldiers, the hangers-on of the camp, men 
of straw, substitutes who never enlisted until 
after the i>reliminaries of pence were signed. " 
— An act of Jime 7, 1833, was followed by 
more extensive frauds, and this was adverted 
to in the president's nu-ssjigc for 1834. The pro- 
visions of tbe pension laws bad by this time 
been extended so as to np|>ly to wars other than 
the rc'volution, and in subsiKpient years they were 
made to include ail military service whctvver 
renderetl. A list of the wan will be fonad aft 
the end of this article. The results of kgii^ 
tion are shown in the following brief staiemenl 
contained in a report to congress made in 19M: 
" There are supposed to Ik; now livin:: about i'i - 
6UU persons who receive pensions or graluiius 
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from Um governmeot under diflenmt laiva. Of 
thcM abont 8,900 an invalid pensions, 10.800 

come under tlie net of 1818, 700 uikKt that of 
1888, and 27.500 under tlie law of June 7, 1882. 
The amount expended in the previoiM year readied 

three millions of dollars." — It wmildlM- iiniirofit 
able even to attempt to trace* minutely the elTci ts 
«f the many laws relating to pension^ posscd lie- 
iwvi'u 1«32 mill IWn KniiiiL'h has been said lo 
show that the teudctity of sikIi ligivlation was to 
pass fnun a strictly defined and on the whoU- woll- 
iriiankil system, to one whit h allowed extensive 
fraiuh, and in reality gave the sjovemnienl'8 
bounty to the undeserviu;: As tin- laws were 
more generally applied, and included a greater 
and greater number of subjects, the opportunity 
for fraud wns ever pri'>eijt, and was not allowed 
. to pass unnoticed. — The rubeUioo, liowcver, gave 
rise to some pension legislation which deserves 
more than a < ur^ury notice, Ixfausc it givt-s aniplf 
proof of the tendency of such laws to run into 
wasteful expenditure, and also to Iwcome a political 
engine, a device for gainiiii.' tlie votes of the "sol 
dier " population. It may be premised that pen- 
dons were offered early In the war to secure vol- 
imieiTs; and further, m every such volunteer was 
«ubjecled to a medical examination, and was — 
at least thet)retically— all»>\ved to serve only When 
sound in body, it followed, that, if lie were not 
sound at the end of tlie war, lie must have bec-n 
ilisiibled or become diseased while in servi(H>. This 
fact becomes important in the light of legislation 
after the close of the war. — Since the rebellion 
the following are the more important laws relating 
to the granting of pensions to soldiers and their 
families : July 14. 1882; July 4. 1884; March 3. 
lS6r»; .Iune(5, lf*00; .July 'i.',, ISCO, .Inly •,»:. isofi, 
July 7, 1870; July 8. 1870; June U, i874; June 
18. 1874: June 90, 1874; June 2», 1874 (consoli 
d ition act); Aug. 1.^, 1870; Feb. 27. 18T7; Feb. 28. 
isTT; March li. 1H77; Manrh ». 1»7«; March 9, 
1878; June 17. 1878; June 18, 1878; June20, 1878; 
Jan. 'iri. 1879 (arrear^^ of iH n>'ions act); March 1, 
1879; June 9. issi); June 16, 188<>; Feb. 26, 1S81; 
Aug. 7. ISS2: an<l in addition to these, countless 
bills of a public or private nature became laws or 
were rejw.ted. Under these laws the most lilK-ral 
provisions were mmie for those who had sulTered. 
directly or indirertly, while in the army during 
the rebellion. It is doubtful whether any other 
nation has providid so liberally for its disabled 
soldiers and seamen, or for tho dependent relatives 
of the fallen. " If any person, whether officer or 
soldier, III Ii iji^'inL' to the militia of any state, and 
calletl out into Uie service of tho United Slates, lie 
wounded or disabled while in actual service, he 

shall be Itikeii can- of and providnl for at the pub 
lie exiR-nse." (ItcviscU Statutes, g 1039 ) This 
principle has governed the pension legislation of 
the country almost from tlielH-ginnlnp(1792i. The 
governmeut uuderttHik to make good, as far as 
possible, the loss of heahlt or nu ntlM rs, when such 
loss was incurred fitrictly in its military or naval 
^ervioc, and to furnish regular pecuniary aid to 



the families of those whose lives or health were 
thus saerifloed. From a very simple impulse of 

justice has sprung an entire syst( lu i>f ri wards, or 
rather of recompense, which has grown to propor- 
tions little anticipated by those who framed the 
fii-^t laws. In place of laws for p.irticular emer- 
gencies, cautiously limited to relrosjjcctive action, 
we now have statutes which regard on an equal 
plane all bram hcs of the MTvice, reL'olars, volun- 
teers and niililia, ami furllier providing for the 
fulure iLs well as for the past. The few simple 
and eflicacious sjifeguanis which were imitosed 
ui>on the earlier law s have been abolished, or so 
moililied as to l>e, to all intents and purposes, null 
and void, and step by step, as the system was ex- 
landed, its benefits have largely fallen to the un- 
de.serving, to professional schemers for public 
plunder. And of this the arrears of pensions ac^t 
isanotorlous example, thchistory of which throws 
a strong light upon the methods of shrewd lobby- 
ists who thrive upon tho necessities of others. 
Briefly stated, that history la as follows: The laws 
then in force, it was claimed, were faulty, and it 
w.-iM exp«-<iienl to abolish ceilain inequalities whicii 
the |x>usion system was believed to contain. Under 
the «'xisiing arts certain restrictions or limitations 
were imiiosed upon the time within wiiich appli- 
cation for a pentioii should be nade. If a man 
was unable to secun_> the necessary pajx-rs and 
proofs reiiuireil by the pmctice of the bureau 
within the apjKiinted time, his pemlon couhl not 
be granted until the defects were remedied and 
the pro]H-r documents filed ip the department. It 
thus liapiH'ne<l, that, while many obtained (n nsions 
beginning from the date of dlscluvge or disability, 
a large number of others, who were etiually de- 
serviiij.'. had tin ir ( laitii- fer many years delayed, 
and when allowed drew their Ixjunty from the 
dale of the issue of the proper documents, and not 
from the date of discharge or disability. The law 
preventeil any dating back, and it was claimed 
that as a simple act of ju.stice this defect should be 
renuHlitHl and the ojwration of the system made 
more cipial. " lly the act of July 14. 1802. the 
first on the subjei t of penskms growing out of the 
war of the relielliou, it was provided that if the 
soldier made application within imeyear after his 
dLs<-harge, his |)ension should c«>mmence with the 
date of such discharge, but if he failed to make 
his application until after the expiration of the 
year, tlien his {tension, when granted, should com- 
mence with the date of such application. Tills 
was a statute of limitations of one year, and de- 
prived the eripplt^l soldier of one year's pensioii 
money or more, if. for any reason, he was not 
prompt in presenting his cfaiim within the time 
jin-erilnd. It was a vieinrjsi ]>riiieiple with w liieh 
to begin our pension system. No government 
can afford to higgle with fta pwe rvc ra over the 
price of their blo<Kl, nor is it n Iwcoming thing to 
thrust a eontemplible statute of limitalioiLs, the 
lastrps<irt of a dishonest debtor, into the faces of 
the maimed who are livintr, or of the widows and 
orpluuis of the dead, iii full paymeul of Lhu uio*l 
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sacred ol»lignt!<ms over inciirrcil \>y a iialixn in the 
hUtory of tlie world. By 8ulk>eqiieiil ut-ts anieitd- 
at4M7 of the ad of 1888. the stfttute of limhiuioii, 
or Iho titni' wiiliiii which to file an apiili( ation so 
as to carry a pension from the <laio of tlisc liargc 
or death, was extended flnt to thrfo nnd theu to 
livi- yi-ars. atid it .st(M>(l at this latlor period in 
Jauuurv, 1879. The arri ars m l was designed to 
oUminate from the then existing,' law that meanest 
fovm of defense to a debt ever inleri)ose<l hy an 
individual or a irovcrnment. the defense of the 
statute of liinilalions. It deslniycd the detestable 
argument so often heard, that the lapse of time 
can iKiy an honest drbt; that if you cnn surcess- 
fully evaih' tlie payment of a ( laiin f<ir a « crtain 
number of years, either through yuur own inge- 
nuity, or the ignorance and helplessness of your 
impnvcri«lied creilitor. the claim b(<-oni<'s an 
old claim; then, in the pompous and stupid par- 
lance of the day, a stale eMm, and that at this 
point it is to be consirlcn d iMUd and wiped out." 
— It would, lutwever, Ik; a mistake to suppose 
that the law arose from such philanthropic mo- 
tives jis the 8cnlenf i <i jii-t <|uoti .| fmm a speech in 
defense of it would iiuliiale. In fari, il was noth- 
ing more than a piece of selfish and inleresti-d 
legislation, originated by a ring of pension claim 
agents who made a living by trading ui>on the 
necessities of deserving pensioners, and it wa.s by 
their efforts more than by any other influence, 
that the arrears act was hurried through congress. 
In 1ST1 the total number of appli(•ntioll^ fili <l was 
iu 1872, 28,8M; in lb78. lH.'Mi; in 1874, 
16,784; and in 1875, 18,7M. Tlie claim agents 
s:i'.\ iliiit their business was falling off, and toi>k 
nuusurea for increasing it. In 1875 anil 1876 they 
had befpin their peculiar methods, and were flood- 
iii<.r the country with blank petiti<'ii< Tin- cf>in- 
nii--ioiitT of jK Usiinis said, in his report fur 1878: 
" .V <-<>n)poratiTely small numlK-r of profession- 
al claim airents and claim tirins at Washington 
nnd s«>mc otiier i>ointsof the country, through tlie 
intervention of sub-agcnts, and by exteoidve ad- 
vertising, employing for that purpose in some in- 
atances Bht^tn issucfl in the form of peri«Hlical 
nows|>ap< IX jMirporting to be pulili>htd in the in- 
terest of the («oldiers, the rolumos of which con- 
tained matter in which apparent anxiety for the 

soldiers' wrlfavc and appi :ils to ihcir love of gain 
Were cunningly iuternuugled, always repres.euling 
the advertisers as in the enjoyment of spcrinl and 
peculiar facilities f>>r the siirc< >vftil jum-' (ntii>n 
of elaim-^, and usually adding the KUggesiiou that 
no charge would be made uidess a pension should 
!«• o'>1.iirHMl." The ri'^nlt of this !icli\ ify was to 
bring l)cf(»rc congress a In 'St of pi tiiidtiv ]>ia_\ iK_' 
for ftu'lher legbilalion. .Mready a im i-m. i i ' 
viiliug fi>r arrears of |K*nsions had In-' ii iniii«liu( d 
into the 4 llh <'ongress, but it was kill< d in com- 
mittee, nnd in the next congress a like measure 
promised to experience the same fate, when it was 
unexpf ctcdly taken op and p«s.wd underasus 

pens!' : I "f iln lulfs witliniit (li tiatr, and aii]>ar- 

cntly without having been cuoitidered by the 



J proper committee. The bill wn^^ ni<;hcd through 

j the senate in the same unceremonious manner, 
and In fhesliort debate there fa an absence of any 
effort to discover what w<Mild be ilie i ffc< ts of the 
bill shoulil il iH-conie a law. Making an estimate 

: basc*d upon a communication from thec«>mmis- 
siotK r of ]>cnsi()ns pp pared three years previou>ly. 
it was staled thai the arnurs might amount to 
nineteen or twenty millions annually. The secre- 
tary of the interior thought that |41 .000.000 would 
be all that was nectled to meet the provisions of the 
new law, and accepting this estimate, the secre- 
tary of the treasury asked for authority to Issoe 
bonds to that amount. This estimate was pre- 
pareil, however, after the mi asurc was piv-sttl and 
had received the signature of tiic president. Tbe 
pension bureau never made an esthnate of the cost 
of the am ais bill until after it had iM-oonie n law. 
Such was the loose mauuer of framing and dis^ 
cussing an important law. — The truth, however, 
was soon .s< i ti. The practical ofw raiion i«f tlifr 
law was to oiler a bonus of fl.ObO down, iu ad- 
dition to sulw. quent periodical payments, to all 
jM'rsons who might therenft« r file aii<l pn»s<-<Mile to- 
a successful issue, pension « laiins against the gov- 
ermuent. Even while the bill was in the handa 
of tbe president, its ri'al results were l>eginning tO' 
lie fon-shadowed. Secretary Sherman told hia 
associates in the cabinet that it would require an 
exiK-nditure of $150,000,000. On Jan. 25, Secre- 
tary Schurz Ttfld in a cabinet meetin^aletterfroiii 
the conunissioiKT of pensions, sayin:,' that the Mil 
would retiuire uu immediate ex|K-nditurc ni 
$a6,€00,000, and lar^ly increased annual rcqnirf' 
tions. In spite of thevc dainau'ing statt UH nt- the 
president, Mr. Ilayes, signed the bill, in Febru- 
ary. 1879. Secretary Schun addressed a letter u> 
congrc-s cnlling nttriiiii'n to the vast s\in» prob- 
ably iiivolveii by the arrears act, and urging upua 
that IsMly. in the most emphatic terms, the twoes- 
sily of ado])ting legislation to pr<iie< t the govern- 
ment against the frauds which the new incisure 
would be sure to encourage. At once the flood 
gates were open<>d. In his report for the year end- 
ing .Tune 30, 1879, a date less than six months after 
the pa-ssage of the act, the commi.ssioner said that 
the new claims of iovaliils, widows, minor chil- 
dren and dependent relntives, lisd come in at *' ao 
uni)re< ( d( iiii d rati " Tlir claims of invalid-, be 
said, were more titan double in number tbo» of 
any previouit year, except 1886 (Just at therloaeof 
the war), and nearly doub!.- iIi.ti y ar. wliih ntht r 
claims were large in an almost eijUid proportion 
Furthermore, at the time th(> arrears act wm* 
passed there were about 1(K».(M»0 unscttleil < l;um« 
whii h were regarde<l asalive and ]K>nding; Iw -iidt * 
tin . thrre were not less than 80.000on tbi- tilt-«. 
whi( h had been rrjecf<-«l for one reason or another. 
.\niong these claims, which were on the files and 

j had not U-en admittetl, were about 45.000 which 
were counted as deatl claims, the claimants hav- 

i ing abandoned their prosecution, or died having 

them unsettled. The turears .u t not only br ul-IiT 

, iu new original claims at the rata of 10.3HiO |)cr 
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month for the whole period of flerentet'n months 

from February. 1S7!), to .luiic 30. 1880— wliih- ilic 
Average from July 1, lb7b, to Feb. 1, lb70, m as 
only 1,597 per montli— but tt revived from thirty 
tbou&uuil to forty thousand old cast's wlii« li wrrooii 
the rejoctvd flics. The draia on the truii>ury wa» 
greatly increased. The larji^t annual diKbrnw- 

meat previous to the p;i<>^:ij:r of tlii-* art w ,iH ill 
1871. and uaiouuurd to about Ihirty-tUree inillioii-.. 
In 1878 it was |2«,844.415; in 1879, |33,7BU..V,>0. 
in IHsn, !j:-.7,'>40,,VtO; niu! in 1^81. ^r)4).62n.r):{S 
In tlii-* last Vfar till- ( ondnis-.ioiH-r est iinatt'd ihal 
the art wmild (••in^uim-. s.ioiuT or later, more than 
fi510.(X)0.(KJ<». This |)i(< e of legislalioo. wliich is 
littli; i-Ihl> tlian a gigantic swindle, has remaiuLil 
uuclianj;«-d in ^|tllc of cffortj^ toovi rlurn it. It 
was conceived for private advantage, audcarrixl 
^hiiMigta without consideration or debntp. and liy 
mt'iuiH »>f political prfSMirc. It is tlif old story of 
the pnelorian guards repeated; the Mildierx' vot«.-8 
fonufd tlie main object to be secured by its 
passaijf. - One III. ■! 1 ]M iiit ilf-rr\ I s atiinii'-n. n~ 
showing thu grcai hliaiuluu exerted l>y pcusiou 
legislation. When the Mil gnmting pensions to 

all the survivors of tho war of 181'.V and to the 
soldiers' widows, was before conj;r« vs, it w a i» gen- 
erally asserted and bt lieved that the number of 
peisono cntilli d to su< l» pensions, al>out t.eventy 
years after the war, must nete.ssariiy be siiiuli. 
Tlia armies of the United States in 181211 bad 
not Wn large, and (he numU'r of {Hoplu who 
attoiu the age of eighty or ninety years can never 
be verj' large. Yet In the table we give, we liii<l 
Jnore Uian 7,000 survivors and more than 24.UU0 
widows drawing pensions I " Either the war of 
1812 nuisi have bad a myst^ nmi-ly vitali/ini: 
«frvct uiMm thuMi in any way eugsiged in it, or the 
passage of the penMlon bill must have resuscitated a 
lari^e inunlicrof tbuM- who, in the ordinary cnun-e 
of nature, hud died years ago." Ami in his rep«>rl 
ibr 18tfi the commissioner of pensions makesaome 
Inter<"slihi; spernlaiions n -jardinu: tbe pension poj*- 
uiatiou of the country . " The projuisition is as 
/ollows: ilow many p< rsons are there now livins; 
who serve<l in tbe army during the late rel)elli(>n. 
or who bore a pensionable relation to those who 
M'rve<l, who have not yet appiietl for a pension? 
Thu adjuiHut general of the United States reports 
tbe following ag^regale ot enUatine&t for the 
dUTenoit periods of service: 

so lUfa 2.or. ; 0 mnatbs m,'m 

ntnontlu ll'i I yenr . 3iM.ri». 

lOOdivii X>.^'^ ■.' '»<iini ............. 4I.H«' 

4 in<>n(h«. .......... n » v. «r« .......... ..a.O-Jf.-v 

Smonitw ....£6,11*4 4 viar* i.<M-.i 

a hwbUw •» I A^yrrgsis l,raD,l» 

Takitu; this as a ba»is of niy ealculalion, I have 
en<leavorfd lo u>cvrtuin the number of individual 
enlintmenis; that is, exclwling soc-und, third, 
fourth, and fiubsef|u« iit ••iili*!ini iils of the t-aine 
ptTsoii, The M siilt of my invi -ti^'aii 'ii nnd t - 
tiniute upon this point Kbown an a;L:i;ri l' ,'h' < t 
2.040.96U difTerenl individuals » ho eniisied i r 
jtreater or le!»H {H-ricxU <luriug tbe war. To Ibis 
Jiumbcr should he added the number of penoas 



serving In the regular army and n&vy at the com* 
men< euient of the war, viz.. 16,422. So that the 
grand total of individual persons whoentcnxi tlia 
s<Tvlce during tbe war may be approximately 
stated to he 2,()«:{.a91. Up t<i .Itdy 1. 1KS2, there 
huvu been tiled by army invuiidx, •i.>0,8iN) upplica- 
tiona for pensions. Up to the same date there 
have l» ei» tiled 291.277 api)!ications on behalf of 
the service of ibrea-sed ssoldiei-b. There havo 
been filed by navy Invalids 7,688, and by those 
n predentin;; d<M ensnl sjiilors, 8.2!t4. This maken 
an au'LTt-Lrate of thoM' ^^ ho have applied for pen- 
sion of 7 >ii.ii9out of the whole ttumlier whoen- 
liste<l. a.s before slated. \a near as I can ascertain, 
there are about 86.8(X) reproju-ntativt-s of dereu-sed 
soldiers who have not yel applied for pension, and 
l.(NK),4t>0 .survivors uf the war who have not yet 
applied for iM-nslon, and 230,000 who died during 
and sinee the war, who left no iM-iisionable relativi-s 
surviving tliem. * * The gencml proposition, 
liowever, is presented, with the best available in* 
formation at band, that there is a siirvivini; soldier 
|>(>pulaliuu uf a little over ten hundred tbou«und, 
out of which claims for pension In the future may 
be made by tho-.e w lio ineuired pensionable disu- 
bililies. ■ — In U«e L nitetl t»tate>»*;jHcial act.s have, as 
we have said, with great frequency been imtised for 
p< ti-ionini,' any i>i rvon not fallinc; within the pro- 
vi-ions of tiie law in furtv at any given time. 
For instance, cap. 43. approvi-d June 17, 1844 : 
" Ite it enacted, etc., that the secretary of war be 
aiui be is hereby auihori/.nl and directed to pay 
to Milly. an Indian woman of tbe Creek nation, 
and a daughter of the prophet Francis, a pension 
at the rate of \Hr annum, payable semi- 
annually, during her natural Iif< . as :i testimonial 
of Uie gratitude and buuiity of the United tiuivs, 
for the humanity displayed by her in the war of 
ISITand 1818 in savin-; tbe life of an Anjeri( ui 
citizen who was a prisoner in the hands uf her 
people, andaboutto be put todcath by them." etc. 
In another Ca>e Tlaron de Sic idu n was granted a 
pension of $2..')<KJ u uar durmg life; "which said 
annuity shall be considered in full discharge of 
all claims and <lemaiids whatever <»f tbe fydd 
Fn ilerick William tie Steulu ii against the United 
Slates." Many of thesi private ac ts gninttnl [x n- 
sions to private individuals who had, like Milly, 
the Cnek woman, performed some act of heroism. 
They did not fall within the jirovisions of th« 
pension laws, and form the fln>t exceptions to the 
rule that In tlic United Stales there are no civil 
pensions. Up lo 1N»5). so far as the wriii r Is 
aware, such form lite only exception. In that 
year (Statutes at I.arge, vol. xvl., p. 45). a bill was 

pa-M d to increa'4' the Uniteil States jiid,'e>-, and 
it provitled, among other things, that "any judge 
of the Unilrtl Stiites, who, having helil his com- 
mission a^ h :il li as| ten years, sh.dl, after hav 
log ailaim d tin- a^e of si-veiity years, revi:.'n bis 
ofHce, shall th< n ailer, during the residue of ilia 
natund life, receive tbe same salsry whieh was 
by law payable to him ut lliv lime of his rc«igna- 
thm." — Since tlum, a new prcoedcnt has heea 
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created as to ex-prcuidents' widows. First, Mrs. 
Lincoln was given one. then Mrs. Garfleld, then 
Mrs Pr>lk !in.l Mrs Tylir. The life-savin? de- 
l>urtnieot haa hud u i)cui<i(m arrangemcul made by 
law for a certain definite period. The internal 
revenue servants nnd the ndlwny miiil servants 
also have had endeavors for n pcnsitm system 
mudi- in consjress in their behalf. Einployi's in 
the quartermaster's and pajrmaster'a departments 
have received tbetn. Also nurses, and In one ease 
the widow of a jirofcssDr in the nnval academy. 
The New York municipal police liave also bad a 
pension sTsiem introduced for their benefit, re- 
rctilly. Many V)ills have been introdueed for such 
purposes, the most sweeping being Senator Ed- 
munds', in the 47th congress. Its object was to 
allow all officers who mny n tirc or he n tired. one 
year's pay; after fifteen years t)f service, two yeairs' 
fun pay; after twenty years, a pension of half 
pay: after twenty five years, two thirds pay. after 
thirty years, three fourths pay; after thirty live 
years, four-fifths ptiy. and after forty years, full 
pay. — The suliject of civil pensions lias already 
been di.s<;us!»ed. It is not coniended that 8o far 
any but very excusable depariurf^ from the rules 
thus far in force In this country liuvo been made, 
but every new departure from the same should 
very ( lo'-t'Iy e\aiiiiiifd and erilieised as Ion? as 
the rule remains iu force. If, after a full discus- 
sion, it shall be derided to put Itn force a sys- 
tem of civil jx nvioiiiiii,'. it will he an iuteresti:;- . 
but at the same lime a dangerous, experiment. 
— The existing provisions of the pension laws are 
too nunjer<)U>i to he jriven in this article, and the 
reader mubt be referred to the manuaU pre|iarcd 
under the authority of the bureau. A word, 
however, as to the practice of the department. 
The applicant for a iKJUsion tirst sends a de( lara- 
tion, of which he can get a blank form from the 
office, giving the necessnry dates and figures and 
circumstances, in detail. His identity must he 
shown by the testimony of two er< iiiblc witness 
es, who must appear before the officer. Then, 
on recelvinj^ this, tlie interior department makes 

appliriiiion to the adjutant <reiieral and siir^^<-on 
general or to the navy department, as the case 
may be, for the applicant's record and evidence 
as to the di^aMlity. If there Ix? none, the appli 
cant must ublaiu the affidavit of a cummi&sioued 
officer who had pemonal knowledge of the facts. 
If there is no reeord even that there was a (\U 
ability, the applicant must obtain the evidence of 
the surgi nn by whon> he was treated, and must 
prove that his own habits had no ajrency in the 
pnxluction of such disjtbility. If the disaltilify 
arises from diitease, he must, in addition, l'cI e\ i 
dcnce from his physician setting forth the history 
of his disease and dis4tbility since its first api>ear- 
anee. The iidministrator or executor of a soldier 
is not entitled to arrears if the deceased had filed 
no application. If claimant died prndlni; appli- 
cation, ihe pe nsion, when grunted, di e- not be- 
long to the estate, but to the widow or children. 
If there are none, then the pension lapees. except 



that the expenses of the claimant's last sickness 
may be pidd. Deatli is to be presumed In eaaea 

where more than two years elapse sim e the date 
of the soldier's supposed death in action. No 
pension in hand or to come, or Id whotever hands 
it is. is liable to attachment, levy or seizure by or 
under any legal or equitable process whatever. 
No jieusioiier may have more than one iH-iision nl 
a time. Helplessness means (act of 1876) di'{)end- 
encc on another, and also inability to gain a sub- 
sistence l)y one's own exertions. The .'t>>aiidiin- 
ment of her minor child by the widow forfeits 
her title to a pension. Any pledge, mort!riiff»'. 
sale, a-^signment or transfer of any ri^'ht, claim f<r 
interest iu any pension, which has been or may 
hereafter be granted, shall he void and of no 
effect. No pension money will lie paid to arr 
agent or attorney of the iH'nsioner, and no agent 
Is to recognize any warrant or jtower of attorney, 
except in the c;ive of insane or Indian pensioners 
or those uinler di-ahilities. (Act of Aug. 7. 1SH2.) 
All pensioners nuist have been loyal during the 
war of the rebellion. At the outbreak all the 
pensionecl in other wars who were in the insurgent 
states wen* cut off, and also those in the northern 
states known to he disloyal. In 1867, widow* 
who could prove Hndr loyalty during the war 
were restfired. A pwdon Iiy the jirc-ident doea 
not restore the right to the former or any pension. 
As to what constitutes dlsl<\valty , it has been held 
that compulsory s( rvice wiili the rcl>i !-i do<'> not. 
Making clothes and tentJi for them, doi«. Apply- 
ing to the confederate congress for a fedeml pen- 
sion floes not. — On the ni'Xt page wi- ^ive a inMe 
of the pension claims filed and allowed since lif^l. 
— There are flfty<eight ageocle* in the United 
States. Payments are made qunrterly. and there 
is a biennial examination of the iK'nsloners. New 
York contains the most ])ensioners, then Pcnn^- 
vania, then Ohio ; the commhwloners have add 
that there is not a single county or parish in the 
United States without its pensioner. Theavenige 
age of our soldiers in 1868 was only twenty -six, 
and so this state of affairs Is likely to continue 
for some time Fnrin< rly the Wiushington office 
kept an alphabetical list of the rejected and ad> 
mitted pensioners and of the claims filed, but this 

w.i- fi niid very cumhersoine, and now all name* 
are indexed according to their companies and 
military organintiona. In the ooorse of naklii^ 
the change (November, 1880) more than 3.00Q 
duplicate claims for pensions were found, and 
fifty-three case* In which two pension* had been 
granted the same person. These neW recotda 
consist of 176 volumes, of 250 pages each, and 
have claims for pensions on account of M-rvice 
in 3,268 rezimenta, 194 battalioas, 706 independ- 
ent compimies, 208 bjilterles, and 46 staff corps, 
lit sides this, the old three fold invalid, widow* 
and bounty lands divisions were abolished, and 
everjtbing was arranged by statea. The com- 
miN-ioners have therefore evolved a methisl hr 
which the government may be better pn>tectc4l 
from finmd. ud thli Ihegr mdmit «very year t» 
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appeal to tliP source of power, \n ra^o*! of n nl 
doubt, aud where its exerci'-c h deenuil indUiK.-u 
nbl0 to the general welfare, ns among the most 
s;i<Tid of all our oMi'.';i!ii.nw " It thus Hp|H'ur» 
that PrfsitlfUt Jackson rcpir<Uil an uiuoii-iiiiu- 
ikNuil the approprialion of niomy for iuttnial im- 
provcmi'niH by con<rn'«», and, io view of the an- 
lieii»altd surphin, suir-rested that its distriliulUm 
among the states woulil t nalilr them to make such 
tiuprovemeiiU, wiihout the tuwisuuice of congresH. 
lie Intimated that tnich a distribution would Ik- 

< oiistilutiotial. I'll! if till ri' any (I'lil't on this 
point, an amendment would remove the dilUi ulty. 
— During the aefwion of congma of 1839-80, the 

<luli<-i on lea, cofTt i'. coroa, salt, ami al-o on ton- 
nage, were reduceii, but the rc-dut li»>n8 were not 
aufllcient to exhaaal the aiiiplua after the debt t heu 
ninturin!? should be paid. Tti hi*! nn"-sai:<' for !>*'■ 
cenilMT. lS;i(l, Prcsiih lit Jacks»in refrnitl to this 
dubjei-t u.t follows : "In my flnl mesMigo I staled 
it to he my opinion tliat it is not prolKiliIe that any 
a4ljustuient of the tariH. upon priociplen natisfac- 
tor>' to the |K>op|«; of the Union, will, until a re- 
mote iK-riod, if ever, leave the government wiili- 
out n considenddo surplus in the treasury beyond 
what may be requiri-d for its curn nt s« r\it i-s. I 
have had no cau»e to change this opinion, but 
much to confirm it." — The secretary of the treas- 
ury, in his riporl for ls:!">, says: •• After. Tan. 1. 
Ib38, no part of the public debt, except the re- 
maining f mgmenta of the tinfunded debt, of which 
only small |Kirtion8 are occasionally pri srntc<l,vvill 
be redeemable before the following y<-nr ; and, 
though there will be In the tveaauty during the 
year ample menno to <lis( |inri:e the wh()Ie d(-bt, 
lUey can Ik? upplie«l only to the pun liits^- of slork 
at the market prices. " Tlx- whole puhlic debt was 
virtually extin«ruished by Jan. 1. ixi't. on wiiich 
date the bilance of available fund-s in th«' treasury 
■wian $5,586,2:12. It was estimated that for the 3'ear 
1889 the receipta from all raurcea would be twenty 
millions t but the actual receipts were |a'5.480.oe7, 
receipts from the Nile of the public lands durinjj 
that year having greatly iucrt*a«e«l. Id ItCM thei>c 
Tcceipta were only $4,657,000, but In 18SS they 
weri- t.T"iT »l(M> The ret < ipis from the <.ales of 
public hinds in IKM-O-ti were $44.492,.H!H1. aud the 
total receipts from tbh wmire, from 17W to 1884, 
had iM-en hut >i644..m").n(10. The Imlam e left in the 
treiiijury at the lH <.;iuning of the ve.tr was 
$2.011.*777; in 1^:14, $11.702. {Kr,; in is:r., *s slt» 
R.V<. and on Jan. 1. IWMt. itJlt.T^Jt.MKt — In view 
of this lurv'c K-dance. and its prol»d>le lart'e in 
Creaiie by Jan. l. lKt7. the H< t of June 28. ISW. 
waa pnMH'd, authorizing the diMnbution of the 
flurpluii amonj^ the Mali's. As has lNH*n seen, this 
nii ili""! of di«i>..»i!i'; <'f the Hjirplus was favonibly 
ftugge^ted by I*r«->i«leut Jarl(M>Q in liia message 
for 1899, and ajmin indorsed by bim In bin me« 
aage for ls:tii in is:;»{ hitxTever, the views of 
the president ap|H.-ar to have cliangeti. Secretary 
Woodbury, in Iili report for 18;«. di<«pprove«l of 
the ili-lritMitifxi ct the -urplus .im. the sial»-s. 
Intimating that it was uucouMituliunut. lie said : 



"Tlie people themselves, it is believed, can bi «t 
manage all their own money, which they and Hair 
rcpreacntatlTca think may not be wanted for pub- 
lic purposes; and It would wem to be far prefer- 
able to leave it originally in their posscsssion, than 
to withtlraw it for the expensive operation of re- 
tuniing it substantially to the place whence it 
came, and that proltably In a manner not conform- 
aide to the constiiiiiion, till after the delay of im': 
curing an anK-ndmcot to it; and even then nut 
(\|>edicnt, because calculated Injudiciously to 
sirenirihen the iri'iieral ;;overiunent, an<l to render 
the btates more dependent on a great central power 
for yearly and important resourct'S. Indeed, a 
rtsluclion in the prire of public hinds, who-e un- 
iLsually large sales the past year are the t^ource of 
most of the prewnt surplus, would, if Ihclr ralea 
should n<it fhen liy be iiiiteli increase*!, seem anoth- 
er mfnle far m<<re natural to ulniale tlx- present 
diflh'ulty. liiit, lieftire adopting it. ihis.-md varioua 
other considenitions must be wci^hed. ami it nnist 
1m' ftdly considorwl whether all the n-venue antic- 
ipated fn>m them at their presi-nt prices would 
not be Dcci'ssary, after the great reductions in ilic 
tariff in 1849, and whether a resort to a hivher 
tariff would not then biH-ome indis|<ensable. if (he 
average receipts from lands or customs should, 
from any new legislation, become then much dl- 

niini-lnd beluw the esliniales which hM\e lii en 

submitted on the present occasion." This chun^u 
In the opinion of the administration from 18S0 to 

1H36 was probably owin<; to the hostility of the 
president to the bank of the Uniteil Slale.s, result- 
ing in the veto of the bill for renewal of it.s char- 
ter on July 10. 1S.'?2. and the removal of the Unitetl 
States deiMtsiis frtim the bank by order of the sec- 
retary of the I nasury of Sept. 26. IKJS (Sc IJ.VNK- 
iNo IN THK United St,%tes.) — In 1885 and 1838 
the revenues of the government were depostte<l 
with the slate bank*, the favorites of the adminis- 
tralion, and the distribution of the Kurplua at tiiis 
time among the states would have deprived these 
banks of the di 'uisits. In his nu ssaiti to i utn.^re-s 
of ISIO. after the {uisAagc of the act of June of tluit 
year, regulatin?tlie public deposits, and providing 
at till' s;inie time fe>r the distribution of the surj>Ius 
in the treasury on Jan. 1, IbUl, rn-sidenl Jacli- 
son said: " Without dwiring to conceal that the 

e\] f rieiiee atid o1>^erv:ilio!i of the hist two years 
base o|M rated a partial cliaii;,'e in my view.s U{Hin 
this interesting subject, it is neverilu less regretted 
that the su^'ue^' ions m.nle by me in my annual 
message of l^",'5>and IS'.O have been j;reatly mis- 
undcrslofMl. At that iim<- the {.n-init struggle waa 
iH-gun against tliat latitudiuarian construciioD of 
the constiiuti<»n which autborixea the unlimited 
appropriation of the revcnui-s of the Union to In- 
ternal impnivetuents within the states, tending to 
invest In the hands, and place under the c<«ntml. 
of the j:eiieral t;r>vi rnmeiil, all the prineipal ri dels 
and canals of the country, in violation of state 
ri'^lits. and in derogation of state authority. At 
the same time the e. tidition of the manufacturing 
I interest wa» such as to create an apprehension that 
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the duties on imporU could not, without extfu- 
aive mlschif f , be reduced in season to prevent the 
accumulation of a considerable surplus after Uie 
payment of the national debt. In view of the 
daogers of such a surplus, and in prefcreuce to its 
applicatioa to internal improvements, in derogur 
tion of the rights and powers of the states, the 
suggestion of an amendment of the constitulion to 
authorize its distribution was made. It was an 
alteniAtlTe for what were deaned greater evils — 
a temporary res«»rt to relieve an ovt-rhurdcned 
treasury, until the government could, without a 
sadden and deslraetiv« reTulsIoii in Uie business 
of the country, gradujdiy return to the ju'-t prin- 
ciple of raising no more revenue from the jx oiile, 
in lazes, than is necessary for its eooiKNnieul sup- 
port. Even that nlifrmitivc was not spoken of 
but in conueelion witli an anieudiuuiit uf the con- 
ititatlon." — In the meantime Jackson, in his at- 
tack on the Iwnk of t!ie United States, had been 
bitterly opposed by Clay, Calhoun, Webster, and 
a majority of both houses of contrn^jw, by whom 
niany of ids acta were regarded as an exercise of 
arbhrnry iK>wer. In his first message in 1829 Iio 
reeonimetuU-d that tlic Itank of the I'nited States 
should not be rechartcrcHi In January, 1832, 
the bank's memorial for recharter was presented 
both in the house and st-nalc, and, after some 
debate, the bill for the recharter passed both 
houses. This bill was vetoed, on July 10. by 
till" prisldt nt, and the recharter of the bank 
WHS niatic one of the issues of the campaign of 

1832. Henry Clay was defeated, and Jackson ro- 
eleete<l, and the I.Htlcr < laiinc-d that I In; n-siill was 
an inilorsemenl of his policy against the bank. — 
During the summer of iiiii2. Jackson, as a measure 
of hostility against the bank, conceived the proj- 
ect of the removal of the United Slates deposits. 
Benton, in his "Thirty Years' Viuw," (vol. i., p. 
877), says : " General Jackson was not the man to 
tolerate these lllegnlities, corruptions and Indigiu- 
ties, rie therefore ileu nnined on eeasing to use 
the institution any longer as a place of depoiut for 
the public moneys; and accordingly communicat- 

( il lii^ iiiti nil'iti to the fa?>iiu-t, all of whom had 
been requested to assist him in his delilx-rations 
on the subject. The major part of them dissent- 
ed from his ilfNiiin; whereupon he asK'nil»le(l them 
on the 22*1 of September, and read to them a 
per containing bis views on this subject. This pa- 
per conclti'hs a-v fiillows: 'Umler llii'st! oonvicti(uis 
hu feels thai a measure so inii>ortaul to the Amer- 
ican people can not be Conunenced too soun; and 
he therefore names the fln<t day of October next 
as a iH-rioil |(rui)(.T for the change of the deposits, 
or sooner, providitl the necessary arninLrenuiits 
with the slate banks can be made.'" — Secretary 
Duane refused to cany out the wishes of the 
president withemt a jin vious refi ri nee to (nn 
gress. Roger B. Taney, then attorney general, 
was made secretary of the treasury, and Issued 
the onler for removal of the deposits on S« pt. 28, 

1833. The opponents uf the ttdmiuistraliuu, look- 
ing at the niiplua rarenusb re^rded the propoel- 



tious made for distribution of the surplus among 
the states favorably, as tending to deprive tho 
president of a portion of an immense patronofre. 
— The deposit of the public money in the pet 
banks hiul been followed by great linaneial dis- 
tress, continuing during the year 1834; and pre- 
Tious to and during that year pro|>ofiftions wem 
fret|uently made in the public press for distribu- 
tion of lUti siu'plus revenue among tiie states as a 
measure of relief. These propoeitloos were first 
in llie form of a distribution of the n vi Due from 
public laud, then a distiibuiiou of the public 
lands themselves, and finally the dbtributioa of 
both land and cU'^tonis revenue^ — r>uri|i{g Ike 
session of isao. on motion of Mr. Calhoun* a 
sel«><'t ruinuiittee, ( imsistint; of CallMNin. WetMtsr, 
Hi iilon, Hibb, Smlhard and Kini:. were apjx'inl- 
etl to iu(juire into the exleui of cvi i utive iwtron- 
agc, the increaae ef public expenditures, sind tke 
number of persons employetl or fwl by the execu- 
tive government. The committee assumed that 
there would be an annual surplus of nine milliooa 
for the next eight years. It regarded the disposal 
of this surplus as a problem to be solved with 
great dinieulty. but one \\lii> h was imiK»rtunt to 
determine, lest the e.\ecuUve should greatly in- 
crease his power by depositing the pubHe fuada 
with the favorite bank-;. The committee nccrd- 
ingly " reported a rcMjlution so to amend the con- 
stitution tlMt the money rcmdningtn the tTB aeuiy 
at the end of each year till Jan. 1, 1^3. d«tiuct- 
ing therefrom the sum of $2,(M)0,04I0 to nx.xt cur- 
rent and contingent expenses, shall annually be 
distributed among the stales and lerrilories, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia; and, for Uiat 
purpose the sum to be diatribntcd to he dividbl 
into as many shares as there are senators and rep- 
resentatives in Congri'ss. adding two for each ter- 
ritory and two for the District of Columbia; and 
that tiiere aiiall be allotted to each slate a nuinher 
of shares equal to ftsreprewntatlon to both honscn. 
and to the territories, including tin Iii^Jriet <>f 
Coiiunbia, two shares each. Supi>u6iug the sur^ 
plua to be distributed should av««ge fB,Oim.Mlt 
aninially, as ( vtiniale<l, it would give to each sh.iro 
$3U.-tUi>, which, multiplied by the niunber of sen- 
ators and representatives from a state, will aiioir 

the anir'Utit to vvliich any s'nto will ]»■ rntitlwL" 
This resolution was opp«.>si-d by Ikntnn, who repre- 
sented the administration in the senate. He argued 
that the customs revenues couUl In* largely n><luced 
by changes in iheir meihtxls of collection; that 
the revenues from the side of land ( ould lie muile 
to disappear by selling these lands at nominal 
prices to the p«ople. If, after this, there should 
still be a surj)lus, he advocated its use in the con- 
struction of fortificattons to protect the coaMa 
and frontiera of the country. The pn>{>o»itioa at 
the ( <imniittee li> amend the constitution to autbor- 
Lxe the distribution was never brought to a vote. 
In the spring of 1886, the followlnf paratrsph 
appeared In the "Philadelphia National (^la.'ett. ": 
" The great loss of the bank luut been id the de- 
predation of tlw leeiiiiliMi^ end the on^wiqr t» 
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TOgftiu l apitttl is to restore their value. A large 
XWitiun of them consists of state stocks, which 
are so far below their intrinsic worth that the pros 
ent prices could not have been anticipated l)y tiny 
reasonnhlc nmn. No doulit can Ik; entertaiiud of 
their ultimate payment. Tlte states thenuielvc^^, 
tmtfded, can ntisfy vmry claim ngain«t them ; 
thej will ilo it f.|HT(lil_v. if (i'ii^n -> julnpt llic 
flBMsures contcmplatcU for their relief. A divis- 
ion of the public lands amonf^ the states, which 
would enaMc them all l<i \r.\y tln ir di ])\<. i>r ii 
pkdge of the proceeds of sales fur thai piu-potte, 
would be abundant security. Either of these acta 
would itispirc confldciK c, and c-nhance the value 
of uU liinda of property." — A bill for the distri- 
bution of the rerenues was ininKluccd in tlir 
wnate, and supportwl both by 3Ir. Cluy and 
Mr. Wcbstfr. It was oppOf^cd by Mr. nlnii, 
who iniriKluoed an antagonist ir bill dcvutitp.' 
tl>e Hurplus revenues to public defenses. Tin- 
bill pii.Hsc>«i the senate by a vole of 25 to 20. Re 
Inir «fnt to the liousr for roneurrcncc. it 1h < innc 
evident that it could not pa^^ tliat bc^dy. as a ma- 
jority of its membcTH n jjankil the project In Its 
form of a dist ribntion a.s uiiconsiitutioiuil. The 
frieudn of the measure in the senate determined 
to change Its form so as to remove the difficulty. 
Instrrid of a di-ilribtitinn It was l'> hr a dcjxtsil, 
and the faith of the slates was to be pledged to 
the return of the money. — There was another 
bill in tlio si natc for rt'ptlatini; the dciwtsit of 
public numey» with the hIuio l>;inks, and tlie prop- 
osition In the form of a di ]M»it with tla' .vtati s 
iM'cnme s<TtionH thirteen nml fourteen of this bill, 
which pa'i.M'd with only di.vst niing vott... It 
parsed the houM- by a larij;e majority, 155 to 38. 
in the form of distribution it hud no chance of 
passini^ the house. "It was ap|mivi-il by the 
president," Iteiilon says, " but with a re|nii;nanee 
of feeling and a recuU of judgment which it re- 
quired prcat effort of friends to oTercomc.** Prob- 
alily. if III' returned it \\irli Id- vrf;.. it -ttdulil 
tuvc had two-thirds of eaich hou:>e iu its favor. — 
The following is a copy of the 18th and 14th sec- 
tions of the act of Juno 28. IHSO; "An act to 
n-gulate the de|M>sils of the public money. Scc- 
tkm 18. Tliat the money which shall be in the 
tn-ftMiry of the United Si;iles, on the first <lay of 
.lanuarj', eiirhteen hundred nml thirty ••even, re- 
^e^ving the sum of live niillii'iis of dollars, shall 
be dejHHite<l %\ilh >urli of the M-veral static, in 
proportion to tlx ir n .s|HVti\ e n-prcM-ntation in the 
senate and liou-e of rcpreM>ntati%'cM of the United 
States, w* Khali, by law, authorize their treasurers, 
or other competent authorities, to receive the same 
on the ti ruH hereinafter spodfled; and the M cre- 
tary of the trea.Hury shall deliver the same to such 
treasurers, or other rompetent authorities, on re- 
ceivinir certificates of dei>o«-il (lien f.ir. vii^m d by 
such competent authoritie.H, in such form us may 
be preMTibed 1^ the secretary aforesaid: which 
c<-rtiflcate- -li dl exj^n th<' u»-u:d and leiral obli- 
gatiouM. and pli-dge the fuilh of the slate fur the 
aafa ke«|rfDg and repaymeat Umeof , and ahall 



pledge the faith uf the states receiving the some, 
to pay the sahl moneys, and every part thereof, 
from time to time, whenever the same shuli lie re- 
quirtHl by the K-cretary of the trca-sury. for the 
jmrpose of defraying any wants of the public 
treasuiy, beyond the amount of the five millions 
aforesaid: Protided, that if any state declines to 
receive its projMjrtion of the stirplus aforesaid, on 
the terms l>efore named, the same shall be de{>osit- 
ed with the other states, agreeing to accept the 

Mune on de[i<i-it in the proj>or;ii ii afon>;dd: And 
prockUd, jurt/ier, that wheu said money, or any 
part thereof, shall be wanted bythesaid secretary, 
to meet appropriations by law, the same shall b» 
calM for, in ratable proportions, within one year, 
)is neuly as couveiuently may be, from the differ' 
ent states with which the sante i.s deposited, and 
.-hall not Ik* called for, in tsums e.vct-edini; ten 
thousand dollars, from any one filate, in any one 
mouth, without previous notice of thirty daya 
for every additional sum of twenty thoumind dol- 
lars which may at any time be re(|uired. Section 
14 And be ti further enackd. That the said de- 
posits shall be made with the said states in the 
followinir proportions and nl the followini,' limes, 
to wit: one-quarter part ou the tirst day of Jan- 
uary, eisrhteen hundred and thirty-seven, or aa 
siHiii tin n after a.s may bi-; one (juarter p.irt on 
the tir^t day of April, one-quarter part uu the 
flnt day of July, and one-quarter part on tbft 
llrsl day of OetolHT, all in tlu* «ame ye:ir " — In 
his me-.;tu'e for December. Ibati, l-'rt»ident Juck- 
sou olijiii.d to the method of distribution (woTld* 
ed in the law, vi/., acconling to repres<;ntalion, 
and advoaited a mcth«)d foundinl on iIh* jmpula- 
tion of eacbatate. — On Jan. 1. 1887. the surplus 
in the treasury, after reserving tlie five milliona 
required by law, was $87,468,889.97, and the ap- 
|Mirtioiunent among the several states is shown by 
ttie followiug table : 



RATB8. 
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New Hampshire. 

M ilsiuirlilU^ilttS . . . , 

\ fniioii! 

C'liiiiirttimt 

Nrw Ycirk 

N' w Jemn..... 
I'< iiiirylvwfla.... 

1 h l:iu iirr . 

M.i;\ litliii, ....... 



N - .1 • t> I ilT' il: lin . . 

s>iiii"li l aiwliim.. 

l«-»ir>{l« 

ASnh:iiiia 

L<itu»uiiui ........ 

MUMHri 

Xcntttclqr.. 

TmtM-fwiw 

Oliii. 

Itii!! iiiit 

Ilhijois.... ....... 

.\rknuMM.. 

MkttiKsa. ........ 
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tfim.-asi 

9HS.>a5 31 

s.'.iji.-rr: n 

i.'.mi.'j:*; .v» 

MIS.115 71 
B09.7WI> 41 
6S7.*a 51 

i.'-oi M 
l.l^OOB.tt 

asMn.ai 

,vi asr. nt 
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The tnble on prerodin? patre, with the exception 
of ilw hist cnhunn, is toi)it-d fmin llie n-port of 
3Ir. Woodbury to con}jr«'>s. of January 3, 1837. 
— It will he uoticctl. that, by tUe law autliorizing 
the d«'|»osit of the surplus, each stntewAK rcquin-d 
1o authorize its tri-nsiin r V<y law to rt>< civc the de- 
poeit and to givo cenititaiics uf deposit therefor. 
Ttie neoeanry forms for carryins; otit this plan 
WCTO pwp»red by the scon-tary of tlir ticasury. 
and may be found in Ex. Due. and lie()urtu uf 
Committer. IM Seas. SSlli Congreas, Boc. No. 80. 
— All i f iIh' -late* named in the foreiioiii-^ tableof 
appurtiouuient piksHcd laws authorizing liie receipt 
«f the deposit, and some took the opportunity of 
inslruotinir ll>eir repn-wtitatives to protect against, 
■or to eudeavor to obtain chuntjes in, xnne of the 
feature*, of the law. The leirislalure of the state 
of New Hampshire, by resolution, declared that 
any diMiribution of surplus was unconstitutional. 
Tliey Instructed their delegates to vole for a re- 
4luction of revenue and against any measure for 
rellnquiiihment, by the United Slates, of the sums 
on de|>osit with the stuten The Iei;islature of the 
state of Indiana rcquesteti iu senators and repre- 
«entatfx*es to use their exertions to procure the 
of an act of (•on^ri"<s for the rdiiuiuisli- 
nient on the |>artof tlte United Slutesiof all claims 
4>f surplus revenOA depoflita under act of June 
2:}. isntl. These resobilions show cnn< lusivdy 
that iliuM.' states n-gJirdi^i the money receive<l ;is a 
ileposit to be likely to be n^cniled, and not ns a 
trifi. — The first three installments were paid to 
tlie stall's as nearly a.s {wssible on the following 
■dateo, viz.: one-fourth on Jan. 1, 1837. one-fourth 
on .Vpril 1, and oue-fourtli on July 1, following. 
The sums were paid by trnnsfers fi^om the deposit 
blinks. On Nov. 1, ls;jO, the secretary of the 
trea»ivy notilied the banks of the requisition 
which would be made upon them to meet the in 
.«tiillini iii^ lUie, on .Tan. 1, to Ibr srvrral states. 
On Feb. lH, 1837, he guve Himiiur noliticatiuu in 
reference to the next three Installments. FnmtM of 
the letters sent to each of the deposit b;iitks are 
given. al»o. in I)<u iiment 30, S**pl. 'M, IXil. In - 
fore referred to. The installmenta payable <»n 
Jan. 1. .\pril 1, and .Inly 1, were tnmsferreil to 
the slates on or near those dates. 1'hey amounted 
in all to $28,101,645. and profiortionate amounts 
were «leposiifi| with and reeeipleil for by each 
Jilale. — In .May, 1.S37. the financial pres.sure Ik-- 
came so great that the banks generally suspended 
(•pecie tttiyments. The flflh section of tlie act uf 
June 21. for TPgnlatinjir depotiits of public 
money, pi-ovidwl that no bunk shall In -t lfcied 
or continued ana pluccof deposit of public money 
which shnll not redeem its notes and bills im de- 
mand in s]M ( ir On May 1. 1h;]7. the iniinln rof 
the de|NK«it bunks was b8, distributed by .stales 
follows: 

Vatoe ^ 9'NewJ«n«r 8 

K«w nmnpAhtre 4 Ptttnf>vlTBnta 3 

ViTiiiMiit 'i I>il!n«iirr> !J 

Mil— «i hii-i tic.,.,..,.... tj ^l:lr^ l:iti<l ij 

r I 1 • . i; .i I'i-tr ( t of t 'i)liinibla .... 1 

1. : I ■ I illj 'i , Viri.'i!U,l 8 

2scw Vork Itf N'arUiCaivUaa 1 



Soatb CaroUna....^.. 3 1 K^nUickf,^^.,.. 

(ientfUn 8 Ohio ......^ 

.M.-lbllttlH ............ 1 I ItnliilM.t 

Mif«i-M[)pi. ....... ...... Ulinoi- 

l.<>lll^ialul ............... 8 I Miclii^nii ..... 

Tcmetsw 9\ iMal 



t 

t 

1 
t 



The number of deposit banlcs on Nov. 1. 1836. 
was asi. Their capital was $77,576,449; United 
States deposits, $49,877,966: other deposits, only 

$■,'(;,. "7:{, 179.* — The dillu ullirs ari>iiiir fr.>iu Uie 
necessity of discontinuing as public depoeiioncs 
those banks whteh refused to pay spede. made 
it apparent that it would 1m' very inconvenient, 
if not imiMMisible, to transfer Uie fourth iobtAll- 
mcnt of the deposit with the states. Further 
1( ijislniinn was deemed nt resv.iry in this c'nierj:en 
< V. anil an e.Mru session ol C ongress was calk-d 
by President Van Buicn. Congreas met on Sepi. 
4. Among other reasons for the extra sewion. 
the pn*sidenl in his message mentionml. that 
" questions were also expectinl to arise in the re- 
cess in resiM ct to the OcUtbcr installment of ihooe 
de|)osits. requiring the interposition of congrwa.** 

— Secretary WiMnlbiiry. in a report math' ou the 
safe keeping of the public moneys, on Sept. iH, 
in answer to a resolution of the house of repre- 
sentatives, said- "This hi^t inoili' [viz., deposit 
with selected state bunki^J ceased by operniion 
of law during the last spring, exeept In nlatioa 
to five or six deposit hanks vvhich have contin- 
ued to retleem their notes in spc<"ie. The direct 
los.s<>s sustained underitappear to be large. Hut. 
ill ill!' end. they are not consiihrtd likely to 
amount to luiy thing, though the disap|>uintmenta, 
deUiys and injuries under it, must, it is manifeat, 
in sevend ca.ses be great. The indirect Iomkh to 
the public creditom and contractors have liwn 
considerable, and are diRicult to bi- coniput«'«l '* 
From this il will be seeu that only six uul uf the 
eiglity-eiglit banks dexlgnated as public deporito- 
rieson .May 1, coulil In um d as such in S i tt niber. 

— Benton says, in relation to these {wymeni^: 
"The deposit wHh the states bad only rearbHl H% 
socontl installini lit n hrn thedeposit banks. unsliJe 
to stuud a c«>niiuued (piurterly strain of near tea 
roillions lo the quarter, gave up the effort, and 
eloscil their doors. The first insiallinent bad N- n 
(li iivrncl on .Ian. 1. in specict>r its etpavali nt; the 
.s> I und in .\pril, also in valldmoney; the third OQC, 
demaiidable on Jidy 1, was accepted by the Mates 
In d( |irei i;iti (l pa|H-r; and they were very willing 
U> r> < civc the fourib in.stallnienl inlbes;ime way."* 
— The secretary's report sliows that there would lie 
a deficiency In the ivrenuea to meet expemlituns 
of nver II II millions of doll.irs, which would rt nth r 
it necessar)' eiih«>r to recall some of the money 
de|X)aited with the staU-s, or to |KMlpone the pay- 
ment of the fourth installiin lit due nn Oc\ I. 
The secretary mcutionc<l the ineonvenicacc uf pay- 
ing the fourth installment, arising froo Hie diffl- 
culty of tninsfi-rrin<; from the wcsttDdiMtllWcst, 
where ilie money received from salei of pubilr 
landa had accumulated. The lack of rcTvana 

• F<ir Mal> iiit'iit < r n'MWcesSBd liMbilitir- < t tli<*«* 
■ee lU-iHiri o( c ootplrulicr of thsComuc}, IKO, |>. 
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was principal reason for urfjing the witbhoUl- 
ing or pafltponcmeDt of the fourth instullment. 
Believing the money would be immediately neces- 
sary to the government, he thou^'ht it wouhl l>e 
less int'onvenient to withhold i>nymcnt than to pay 
and immediuuly nt»U. — Oo Sept. 11, 1897, Mr. 
Stlm Wright, fcnm (be iienate oomnittee on 
tiiiatirc. rcporlcil a Iiill whicli provided "that the 
transfer of the fourth ioAtallment of depoMts di- 
rected to be made with tbe RtateH, under the 
thirteenth sictinn of flii> rirl of Jiiiif CT, ls;'f1, 1h- 
and the same is hereby ]M>st|K>uul until further 
provlaitOB by law." Tlie bill wai bmnfrht up fw 
consfdenUioM on the 14lh. wh'-n lie sii.I. ih:ii. nr 
curding to the reiwrl of ihe M c r< )iiiy <if the treas- 
ury of the 88th ult.. ih< re uns tlu n in the trenit- 
Ury subject to draft, nvnil ilih' and uiinvnilii'ilc, 
but ^a*.l(K).nO0. If llie r\;.-'nse« of tin- iiiniithof 
ScptemhiT wtTv *\vihn lvt\. uliieh were c -!iina»ed 
at two and a half niillionH, th 'rc would he in the 
treasury, stihjwt to draft on On 1, l(-.s tlian h\x 
miliionH witliout the tninsfernf a doKar lo the 
Mateii toward the October insiulliueni. If the 
Octolier inslallnwot was to be tmnsferred to the 
states, all tlie m^uis in tli'' In-aMiry oti I'.ic day 
when that installineiit was made tnmsfvrnblc 
would not be equal to two-thirds of the amount, 
and money mxksi \k' lM)rrowed upon the credit of 
the United Rtatcs to Hupply the deficiency. The 
lurgett portion of the- funds In the treamry wan 
wholly ntiav:ii!:iiiii-: iht-y \v< n- in the western and 
wuthwesit rn hjinkh. and cxperieucc had already 
Mliown, that the drafts of the treasurer up^m these 
banks would not Ih- received in payment by the 
pulilii' ert-ditors, neitlit r would tlie HtateM. other 
than those in whirh the bankn were located, take 
tlHs»e drafts, and give their oblijraticms for a repay- 
ment of the amnimt in money in pursuanceof the 
provisioiw of the deposit law. The transfer to the 
States, tlterefore, could not be made, even to the 
amount of tbe funds in the treasnr}* fiubject to 
drsft, by I'MMiii (if t lie character <'f ilic funds to 
be drawn ujxin. The whole nicuns in the treas- 
ury on the first day of October next would be 
from three and a half lo four ndlli(!ns Irss than 
the trunsfiT reijuircd. If cougreiM should iat>ii-l 
upon this transfer, it mnsfauthortze a loan of 
money uiv»n the puMic r r< dit in order that tliat 
money when loaintl, may Iw di iMwiir.l with the 

statM for safe keeping. Mr. W< hst< r iiiou^'ht 

that if was a mere rjtiestion of conveniem e, the 
distributed money wnuUl ao to all the people, and 
any delicicncy in tlu" treasury mtist bo supplied 
by all the people, lie thought the most conve- 
nient way was to jmy the Installment, andproxide 
for tin III ( i-^siticH of the treasury by other means. 
Mr. i^reMon oppnml the liill on the ground that 
many states bad already appropriated the money, 
and had tindertakt n public wi>rks on ihestrenirth 
of it, etc. Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, opposed 
it on the same ftrmmd. By other senators tbe 

defxwit act W.ts tn u'.d ris a contract which the 
L'niteil 8tales wiu bouml to carry out. Mr. 
Buchanan proposed an amendment, the efbct of 



which, it wasuri,'e«i. wa.** lo change the character of 
the deiHjait net and make it a distribution measure. 
Hy the act it was tiie duty of the wen lary of tlu? 
trca.«>ury to call for a return of the de|H)sit whcu 
needed by the federal treasurj'. The amendment 
superseded this, and enacted that the deiM>sit>i 
should remain until callecl for by congres.s. Mr. 
Kill > pointed ftUt the elTect of this amendment, 
lie said the majority of those who voted for the 
deposit act did so because it was a deposit and not 
a distribution, und merely witlalr. w ilic pulilic 
moneys from the banks and deposited theni with 
the states. The amendment would chnntre the de- 
p4»>it ton lojin. or. more pioivrly. a :rnii:i, to the 
states. Mr, Huchuniui's amendment, however, 
passed by a vote of 82 to 12, and thus the recall 

of tilc (!i I iiK already iiiihIc was taken from the 
hands of the secretary and placed with iDiigress. — 
In the house of rcprebentatiTca the disposition to 
regard the deposit act as a contract was even 
stronger than in the senate. Mr. Caleb Cushing^ 
arguetl that it had all the features of a contract,' 
I that it was a " contract of deposit." It was a 
I contract in honor, and. as far as there could be n 
contract between the United States and the states, 
I a contract in law. On the other hand, it was ar- 
I erued Tery forcibly that neither tn honor nor iik 
1.1 w was tlieie any reason for [wiyin;; the fourth 
I inMallmeut when there was no surplus in the 
treasuiy. Mr. Halsey. on the aune tide, said, " In 
' reference to the deposit act. if n contract , i! wasa 
I contract based alone upon the distribution of an 
e.\lsting surplus, not wanted for the ordinaiy or 
extraftrdinary exiH'nditures of the povemnjent. 
The structure was reared u|M)n that ro« k. ami was 
so imderstfMHl at the time the statute was enacted. 
The money to be distributed was out of a surplua 
fund. Where was there a surplus fund? There 
wjis none." The opponents of the bill, apart {n>m 
the ai|piment of contract, mainly founded their 
arguments on the fact that the states had been in> 
duced to uinlertake pidilic works and oihi r cn- 
gilgvmeuis by the promise of the money, and the 
inconvenience to wliirh they would be put by 
w if hlioldingthe fourth installment. It was justly 
ubserveil by their Opponents, that the states bliould 
have rrgulated their action by the actual terms of 
the l:tw of (i.tiirreva. to which th»-y asrrcH'd when 
they accepted the dt po'^its. The opiM»ilion totbe 
bill w as persistent , the debate was king, and many 
mi'mlKTs were participants, amon,": whom were 
Adams of MaKsachusi'tts, Fillmore and SiMey of 
New York, B< II of Tennessee, and Wise of Vir- 
ginia. It anally passed the house by the cktse 
vote of 119 to 117. A motion to reconsider was 
made by Mr. Pickens, and carried Hu m . n-iil. 
1 eraiion, Mr. I'ickens mo\ ed to amend so that, in- 
stead of |Mi<-tponin!; the payment indefinitely until 
further action by r oii;,'re>vs, it Im* postpoim! to .bui. 
1, IK^. a day certain. Tliis amendment was 
•creHl to and concurred In by the seiMte, and the 
bill fhi illy pa-«ed in that form. — The < fT<^t of 
1 the |M»stiM)nement of the payment to a fixed day 
I has been held by some to bhid the United SUHen 
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to 8ucb a paynic'Dt ; and the making the with- 
dnwal of the'flrat tliiree installmeDta leceivod by 
tbe states dc|x?ndeDt on an act of conpesR, has, by 
theaame kind of cnnstruction, bci>u regarded ]>}' 
•ome as •Itcring what w:is originally n deposit to 
« gift. — As Jan. 1, 1888, approadied, it became 
apparent that there wonld be no f^ds in the 
Ireiwury availnbl<; for the dc'iK>sii of thr iK)sti)((nc<l 
imtaliment. The secretary of the treasury, in his 
report for Deeember, 18S8, stated that the availa- 
ble balaiu-f on Jan. 1, IftlO, would be $-2.7(r).342 
only, and at the date of the report the treasury 
notes ontstandinf amounted to over f7,754,M0. 
He said, " It will bo perfeived by these statements 
tliut uo surplus balance will probably c.\i!>t cither 
on Jan. 1, 1889, or dnrini^ that year, to Iks depos> 
ited with tbr ^cv. r il staler f<ir safe ki cpiiiir a'* a 
fourth inst;illiiii lit uialer the (le|Mi>.it act of June 

S8, 1836. ■' SiiK f Jan. 1, 1830. there lias neverbeen 
n time when the United States had in Ui* tn-asury a 
surplus over and above all il.s delits and e'»tiniuted 
cxp« nditure». The anmunt dejHj-ited in the first 
tliree installments with the states, 1ms always t>een 
carried as funds of the treasury unavailable; and, 
tinder the terms of the aets n laiivi' to it.-* il< |>n>iii, 
it could now be recalled at auy time by un act of 
c o ngress. — General John A. IHx, sperelary of the 
treasury, ill a l< tt< r1() tlie eliairniiin of tin- < <>in 
nfttee on ways and moms, of Jan. 18. IHQI, called 
attention to tlie fact that " there are deposited 
with tweiily vix of the states, for safe keeping, 
over twenty-eight millionn tif dollars l>eli>ni;ing to 
the United States, for the jxiyment of which the 
pffiini^e of these states is jiIimIlm ^I by ^^ ritleii in 
strumeiits on tile in this departuieut. Tlie annual 
atatemeni of rerelpts and eipenditures for the 
year ending .Tune JJO, 1H<10. reprt'wnts this amount 
as part of ' the balance in the triusury'on that 
day. ♦ * I n !, r to this final resource as an 
available one, should the public cxIgcndesdemanU 
ft. It is not doubted that the prenlcr portion of 
the amount so de|M)site«l would be proM>])lly and 
cheerfully paid sliould an exigency arise involving 
the public honor or safety. If, inslead of calling 
for these ilepo^its, it should be ileeined adviviible 
to pledge them for the repayment of any money 
the government might find it necessary to borrow, 
loans contnieti'd on -^iieh n b;i-.isof seeurity, super- 
adding to the plighted faith of the I'niled Stales 
that of the individual states, could hardly fail to 
be ai eeptable to capitalists," (See Umtko St\tk« 
NtrpK-s. ) — It is easy to see that there can be no 
constitutional authority for the claim that thi.s 
money, already in the posscviion of the states, ir- 
reviH-ably belonirs to them, since. acc«>rding to the 
constitution, it is still in thetrt-asury of the United 
8late«. The only metlKHl of taking money out of 
the trwiMiry is by an appropriation by congress, 
u|Hii) which the secretary of the treasury is nutlinr- 
izcd to ii«sue his warrant, and no such method 
was ever ailoptod in relation to this money. The 
whole olijeet and intention of tlie net was to de- 
posit the surplus, not distribute it, as it lia.s been 
aeen that a distribution act was known at the time 



to be unconstitutional. Upon the delivery of the 
money the treasurer of each stale gave to the 
United States, not a receipt, but a errtifirate of dt- 
jvmt, Hubjwt to the future re<iuisition of the gov- 
ernment. The amount of the deposit has always 
been Jield among tlie " unavailable funds of the 
treasury," and is annually so reported among 
other like funds, as may Ik' w«n by referen< o to 
page 888, Piuance Report, 1882, anil previous re- 
ports. But wfaetber a deposit or a disnibotloii. 
no constitutional methixl has been taken timuthor 
izo the payment of the money out of the treasury. 
Moreover, It was a deposit of snrplns and surpliw 
only, antl when the surplus dirl not exist w.ns noik. 
jH'nded by act of cougri^ until a certain date; and, 
when at that date there was still no surplus, the 
depo-iil wa.H again withheld by the extrutivc. and. 
on the same principle, ha-^ birn withheld evtT 
since. Congre.s.s at any tinu' c-m authorize the 
withdrawal of the whole atnounl front the states, 
and it doubtless could aulhorir.c the iM'rpelual 
wiihhohling of the fourth installment in view of 
the fact that at H«)me time in the future, after the 
national debt is {uiid, there may be a snrplns aim- 
ilur to tbiit wldch existed Jan. 1, 1*>T7. — !!« nton. 
in his Thirty Years' Vi< \v, thus refers to the lue 
made of the deposits by the different state*: " All 

sorts of plans were prop<fsecl for the eiiijjoyment 
of the money; and combinations, more ur less in- 
terested or designing, generally auiled the point 
in the nnivi T'-.il sctaniMe. In some st.ites a pro 
nilH liivi.sion of the uumey iM.r capita was made; 
and the dUtributive share of each individoal.beiBg 

but a few sbilliim^s wiw received with eontempt by 
.some, and n jeiie<l with scorn by others. Id oth- 
er states it w.us divideil among the counties, and 
pive Hm' to disjointed undertakings of no gen- 
eral iKiiefit. Others, again, were stimulated, by 
the unexiKH'ted acquisition of a Itir-je sum, to en- 
gage in large and premature works of internal im- 
provement, erobarrasRing the state with debt, and 
commencing works which coidd not l>e finished " 
— A claim has been made within a few moottis 
(18H4) upon the secretary of the trmsarr, under 

authority of an act ]Ki>-eil by the lei.'i^!.it'ire of the 
state of Virginia for the de|K»hil of the amount of 
the fourth installment ($?89.809.88) under the act 
of June lS:ifi. A himilar claim h:us also been 
made by the trea.4urer of the sute of Arkansas, 
through Senator Garland of that state, to \^ hich 
the se( retary rej-lieii, on 0< \ H, •' I fiml tb.nt 

the tnuliiiou of this dep.irinn ni tor oviir a dozen 
years has been to consider tii:it at t as obsolete, or 
at least not iinperatively etieetive lUiiinga season 
of large public federal indeblednexs. I can for 
the present follow in the path of my ]>nH5«-cessors 
in the olHce of the secretary of tlie ireaauiy. It 
is not improbable that I may ask the Sttentioo of 
con!rr<>>»s to the matter in the ne.xt annual n-poit 
from this department." John Jav Kkox. 

IMTERS.\L SI FFRAGE. tS«e StTrRAnE \ 

UNIVEESITIES. Purport of thu ArikU, In 
Europe the tmlveni^ baa its definite chancier. 
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Well undentood hy educated men, although it is 
not ea^ to dcflne Its function!) within the limits 
of a single Ronlf-nco. In tin- United States, on the 
contrary, the word is u-i d ( an lcswly, us if it were 
quite unimportant to n inrndxT its real siL:niti- 
cance. Sometimes it is npplieii to a ntrong insti 
tution which combines the four traditional facul- 
tii'>; and sometimes to sehoils of a very low grade, i 
or to UimQ which promote but a single depart- 
ment of knowledge. There are Indications hi 
Biaiiy partH of this country that the tnie idea is 
hereafter to be nu>re clearly recognized; generous 
gifts for wiph purj^nses have been made by slates 

;ii)d idual-, an 1 Inn-lation hns li. « ri .-"U^ht 

in order that the university may herctifter be de- 
Teloped on a proper basis. Tn this epoch of mu- 
nif1< ( nl foiuidation-'. it i> uf the utmost importance 
that correct ideiw bhould pn-vuil among vis; for, 
otherwise, the United Stat*-oi will remain behind 
the oilier countries of (•Iiri>tendom i!i the liiirhest 
department of education. — Mmithnj of (h, Wurd. 
Somethin;; may he jfaine<i Ity retrospi-cf Tlie 
won! univer-ity, whit h, in the^o days and in all 
the nuMlern luujjuages of Europe, Iiilh an e«iiiea- 
tlonal meaning, was primarily a wurd of wider 
use. In its Latin origin it signified the entirety, 
the whole, the unit made up of individuals; thus 
vuirfrtitfiM iufitUtrum oppi'li meant the (oinmu 
nlty — unirenttta$ eaniminn-um, the company of 
canons. It was nearly e<)niv8lent to our word 
RiH iety or ei>r|i<iratiiiu. Grndu.illy it wa- ri -li ii ti d 
to a MK'iety of teachers and scholuns, ami more 
cs[tcc{ally a society In which several faculties were 
Comhiiu il Hi iiee il v.wwv to si'.Miifv iin assneia- 
tloQ in whicli all brauclies of ItnowK'dge were 
taught, especially the highest educational body In 
a ( iiv or ( ouutry — the supn uie " hisrh pehonl." 
Sometimes unirerHita* pointol to the governin'; 
authority of tiie cor]torati<m, while in contrast 
Sludinin ptniT'ilf indicated its twiching function. 
Sifutitii ti»ii>/i»(ioniin <t tli»ripuUtriiiu wa-s early 
cmphiyed an an almost synonymous phrase. In 
modem tinu-s the buildings, iibraries, museums 
and other pi is^'^^ions of llie cori>oration are often 
spoken of as the university. Hut in Jtll le^'itimale 
uses of ihu word the idea has never been lost sighti 
of, that the university Is an organization for ail- 
vnni ed instruction in tin- elii> f di partnv tits df 
knowledge; il Ls a high scliotd in which the prin- 
cipal arts and sciences are tsnght. An essential 
element in its pl.m is enmpreliensiveiiess_ or 
breadlh; it is a unit made up of many couAtitu- 
ents; a confederation under a sovereignty. — Tobe 

ffi\tihf/ "i-^nil from '•th- r ll'/rr/*. lleliee it is ac- 
knt)\vle.l;:< d Ity the N-sl authorities, tliat a ^iIli;le 
faculty, wheibcr of law, medirine, theology or 
phili >-"](hy, d<H s not constitute!! university. Such 
a faeully, however f.ir its ii)s(ni( ti"tis may he car- 
ried, Ls t(H> narrow i.. i laim Ir^'iiimately the title 
whieh belongs to a dilTerent and hr»»ader organi- 
zation. Universities must aWt he distinguished 
fmm learned .sotieties dike tlie Ri>yal hociety, the 
French institute, the American academy, etc.), in 
-which no bMtnwthm Is offered; and they should 



never he confounded, as tltcy often arc in tills 
country, with colleges (corresponding to the Oer< 
man ff;/miht»hi, or the French Ifjr m), iu which 
youth are tiaiiied by well kiiown ntethods for the 
higher work of luore advaneeil students. The 
university (like Oxford and C"amhri«l;re) may well 
include one or more colleges in its organiz:ition, as 
the greater includes the less, hut the higher au- 
thorily of the greater should always be recog- 
nized— as it is, for example, by such titles as these: 
Tritiity colli iie in the iniiversily of Dublin; the 
univen<ity of 3IcQill college in Montreal; the col- 
lege of ngrlculture In the university of California: 
and Adr llH Tt colleijo in the Western Reserve uni- 
versity at Cleveland. — In every true university, 
all departments of learning should And a congenial 
home as members of one family rroveriietl by one 
authority. Within their pre< iiiets, i)upilH trained 
for freedom by prepnnilory <iisciplinc should be 
encouniL'ed to go forward in the i«iir-uitof scienoe^ 
as dit p as they will, as far as they can. The dan- 
pTous elTe<-ls u|K)n the mind of an individual, of 
his tievolion to a sint'le subjeef, will be counter- 
actc-d by living among men who attai h eijual. if 
not suiJcrior, value to very different studies. With 
occasional exceptions, it may bo stated, as a rule, 
that the H<*If-iaught man suffers from disadvantages 
nhieh the s<v iety of other wholars tends to re- 
move. Association in studies of a superior char- 
acter, under some recognized comMnIng and co- 
onlinatiii;; aulh-irity, is the nm^t etMcii nt nx thod 
which is kuuwu for the development of talcuts, 
and also for the promotion of knowledge. Bence, 
under nil phases of oriranization, the pur|)OM' of 
the university has remained the name; namely, to 
collect, weigh, perpetuate and disseminate ays- 
tematie knowletlge on imi>ortnnt subjects, by the 
I employment of eminent scholars in the inslruetion 
of properly qualilii><l youth. — Ori'jn, >f I'lti- 
nrxititf. It is commonly sadd that universities 
had their origin in the Ihirleeulh century, but this 
date can not tw considered exact, nor C4tn any 
one foundation claim unquestioned priority. The 
faculty of philos4iphy can be traced as far back 
as the si.vth century. when its conrso incbuled the 
tririum (grammar, logic, rhetoric), and thc^utMfn's- 
turn (music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy), the 

••1 veil liberal arts, nf which a liberally eiluealed 
man should he the maiiter {artiuin inagi»tar). A 
mnemonic hexameter* thus nscalls the sequence: 

*-liAll]l. loquitur; Dia vi ru iloct-t : Kiier. wrbs cohMat; 
Mi s. ctttiil ; Ab. immt rai ; t.Eo. i«>r.<it nil ; .\»t. rollt artra. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the 
dawn of better things began to follow the medl- 

rt'vid darkness, m IkkiN of law j^-t-w up (a-s nt I{r>- 
logna), and of medicine (as at Salerno), aud of 
theology In the monastic foundailona. The fifst 

clear inilicaliot)'* of the renend study of jihiloso- 
phy are .s«^-<n in I'aris, where at length the four 
faculties b<>gan toco-operate in the government of 

stuih Ills, anil where, in l?*'!*, fli'- word nniver-'ity 
wuh employeU in connei^^tiou with the atluir of 

• quoted by HaUam, UL Bur., i., SO. 
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Amatiiy de Cbartres.* It !s found In use, a few I 

years later, at Oxford. wlirr<-aii a'jtrrriratinn of col ' 
leges hud Ir'uii growing up for inuny .vcars, perhaps 
(though not certainly, nor oven probably) since 
the days of Kiiii; Alfn-d. Tlic university of Paris 
early i-xcrtttl uu iiillm uce ii|>oii the urgiuii/jition 
of other higli icbool.s. Its incthods, fta regula- 
tions. ilM usages, were ndi^pird in dislanf cniintrie's, 
and may now belmccd in lla- history of EnjacliNh, 
Si'olrli, German and American foundations. — 
JfiMkrn yotiom of the Unirenity. From this re- 
trospect, let us turn to somo of the motlcrn state- 
ments of the proper scoiu* of a university. Dis- 
cuarions on ttua subject have been rife in Ger- 
many. France and Tialy, but for our purposes 
cit.itions will only ho drawn from Hriti-li writers: 
for it U on the baiiis of English ctluculional cx- 1 
perienoe that American high Kchools have been | 
organiased. — In an article which w:is puMisherl 
in October, 1837, by Sir William lluiuillou. the i 
Scotch philosopher, the foUowtng remarlc is found : 
*' We shall find no difficulty in provin<; thai uni- 
versity, ia its proper and original meaning, de- 
notes simply the itluitt mewAert of a hody (jn'neral- 
ly ineorjvimted) tmrfu'iif/ nn'l 'oiDiiinj 

oiif I'l' i/iori' ilf'jMirtiiuiilM of A'iioirlfili/i ;\ an l /iirt nn 
institution privileged to reaeh a determinative cir- 
cle of sciences, and to grant ccrlifl<-ate8 of pro- 
ficiency (deirreirs) in any fixed and certain depart- 
ments of that circle (fac\illies)." — In his efforts 
for the foundation of a Catholic univcniity in Ire- 
land. John Henry Newman, now cardinal, pub- 
Iishe«l, in IX-VJ. a series of " I)is<ours< s on the ' 
Idea of a Uuivenity," which begin with thin sen- 
tence: "The Tiew talccn of » untversiiy in these 
diseourso is the following: Tliat it is a pla«v of 
tendiiiig universal kitoitM^. This implies that 
its object iit, on the one band, intellectual, not 
ntoral; and on the nilu r. that It is the dilTu'^ii'n ; 
und e.xten.sion of knowledge rather than the ad- 
vancement. If its object were scientillc and pbil- 
oaophical discovery, I do not see why a univ< rMly 
should have students; if reliuimis tniinin<:, I do 
not M-e how it can be the seat of litcniture and m I- 
ence.'j^In ISOS, during the di-scus-sions w hich re- 
lated lo the reorganization of Oxford, Goldwin 
Smith, then about to withdraw from hisconnee- 
tion with lhait university, wrote a^ follows : *' Ex- 
perience seems to show that tlie lH>st way in which 
tlie univer-^iiy can promote learning an<l advant e 
sricncu is by allowing its teaclK-rM, and especially j 
the holders of its irrent pmfessnrial chairs, a lib | 
eral jnaririn for j>ri\aie stmlv; l«v thi'«. liy keepinL' 
its libraries and M-ienlilic upiKiritttis iu full elli- j 
ciency and openinsr them nn liberally as possible. | 
hy a>-i-iintr, liirnuuh it- pre-s, in the puhHeution of 
learned w orks which an ordinar}' publisher would | 
not undertake, and by making llie best use of Its | 
jiowi-r of l ojiferriiiL' literary and -cientiflc honors." 
— Wliil ' till' .-al under I'OMsiileration to 

• Th" ili-' i;']"" if tliw |r(itl'>6n|(h- r Wi rv rKuJcinni-*! for | 
h< r. -\ i>v .1 mkiikII ti' lil in I'liri- iii 1'»1K» 

t Tbu fauU of tJiiit diUnitioa in ilut it luiglit taclodo a 1 
UnilvtSiitca, or a aclioot of Chocuw. I 



establish theVictoiia vntventty In Mandiesier (In 

ia*<2), Profes.sor A. W. Ward liroUL'ht forward 
some iutcreiiiiug evidence from the German re- 
nascence, saying, among other things: ** The 
na.'iconre age was in its way sini^ularly alive U> 
the uses of associated study; and if I may speak, 
of diiTerent times, I may say in passing that there 
is no side of lUfKleru univcr<«ity lift- 1« tier worth 
not only preserving, but developing, than that of 
combination in $tudy. Between tcadhera and learn- 
ers, the laboratory ond the seminary; among U-am 
ers, their own associations couuected with the 
studies of their academical life — are the real and 
necessary supplements of the lecture room. " And 
again: "A well-orgaiuzcd system of university 
education should carefully lead from a common 
basis of sound general training lo the several 
main branches of study, and in these again leave 
r<Htm for the closer jmrsuit of si»icial lines of re- 
search." — Iix a consideration of the " Future of 
English Universities," Frofestsor James Bryce 
(1883) tirixes that these foundations should aim to 
attract and educate the whole nation [meaniag 
all classes of the nation]. Seooodly. he argue* 
that "it is tlieir husinevs toofferto all comers the 
best iMiNsilile leaching on every iubjt-ct— that in. 
to attrac t the most learned, skillful and energetic 
men, give tin in a platform to speak from, m-J 
them to teach, IkHIi by puldic oral instruction and 
by showing pupils how to study, ami dve them 
every motive of honor and interest for doing their 
best as teachers." Thinlly. he speaks of whal 
can Ik; done for the ndvanci meiit of lellers and 
sciences; and finally, he calls attention to the im- 
portnnce of "bearin-.; a part in movements for 
improviiiLj the ciliieation and rai»iiii: thecxilture 
of thobc who can not come to the univernity a» 
students." — This modem conception of the ani- 
verbify is most comiiletely worked out in tlie O^ r- 
man empire and in Autttria, where, under thecou- 
trol of each slate (Austria, Prusria, Baden, 8«z> 
ony, etc ), the -\-ti tn of puhlic Instnieiion I*, 
crowned by one or more universities. Those Ger- 
mans only can gain access to the lecture moma 
who liriiii; the certific.ites of thorough preparatory 
di.>i-ipiine, though foreigturs are welconuil on 
terms less rigid. The ultimate authority is the 
govemmeni. w hich is lK>und l»> supply the requi- 
site financial sup|M)rt, has the appointment of pro- 
fessors, and prescrilies the g<-neral regulationK. 
But wilUin these limitations the professors an^ 
free to give such instruction and by such methods 
as they tldnk w i-e. and tlieir wishes are u^oally. 
if not always, considered by the sovereign aalbor- 
iiy in the Mate. In fact, the professorKhipM make 
the univer-ity As a rule, the universilic* ha\«- 
four faculties — philu»opby, law. medicine aitd 
the<4ogy. Sometimes there are two dhriaioii*— 
Cnlliolicand IVotesl.ant — in the f lenliylast naioii!. 
and. in a very few instances, the faculty of pbil<»- 
ophy has been subdividtKl. but the gmeral seiill> 
nieiil at the jtresj-nl lime is adverse to such SC<S 
tious. — The universities of Switzerland, ^«wednl• 
Korway. HoUand, Russtai, etc, an laifely Inflo- 
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accd by the example nf Cx nnuiiy nud Austria. 
The developmont of univt-r^ilifs in England hits 
been quite different. Oxford and Cambridge 
have pcriK'tuatwl the i<lca of collegiate discipline 
under university c«)utrol; but, whatever may be 
the Qomiaal rule, actually the colleges control tbo 
unlrenlly. The Scotch nniTcnities have other 
p< ruliaritiee. In-1;in<l lia^ slitl ft different synlem. 
France, again, has au organlatlon of its owu. 
Until 1875 (when a law was paaaed making tinl- 
%'erslty e<lu< ntion free), tlii rc wa<? but one univer- 
lity in Franc-c, and that bad c-onlnil, under the 
government of the state, of all the faculiiefi. It 
ha*! Iwt its exclusive powers, but Is si ill an ad 
ministnitive, ti-aching and examining nutliority, 
with jurisdiction <>\vr the public foundalioDs, not 
alone in Pari.**, but throughout the state. — T/u- 
KoMHtiaUof a UniterMtty. Gathering up (he ex- 
perlenceof the past, and comparing it with what 
is now in progresH. it is safe to say that these 
are the essentials of a university which shall Ik- 
worthy of it< nolilc name. The tir>-t re<pii>ite is 
a superior stofl of tcacbcni — men gifted with un- 
usual powers, proflcient In particular departments 
of It ariiing, Iniiin d to lial)itH of i \a( t inquiry, 
and idcilled in the art of presi-utiug wiml they 
know. It is the bnstness of such men to inspire 
as W( 11 a-f lo inform their piijiiK: to sh-nv llic 
right nielhutl of ^tudy, as well as to bring forth 
asccrlalnvd results. This function is hesi exer- 
ci-^i'd by iiu'ciiiiL' stiiiii iit- face to face. A libniry 
can Ml vi r take Hie plan' <tf an asAcnibly of living 
tt arlii rs, though books are made efllcient 1^ the 
teacher's pr«"«< nre Kven in the advanrt nu nt of 
knowle<ige, experience has shown that tin- m>M 
successful agents are HUperinr teachers engage<l in 
the tuition of superior scbolant. The university 
niUHl therefore, in the sci-ond place, brin^ to;,'ether 
a company of pupils rpiaiitietl to profit by the 
fuidanco of the professors. For both, iu the 
third place, books, collections. InMmments ami 
buildings must be liberally innvidi d. Koiirlhly, 
cxHUiinuiious must ho held, in onler to a.scertain 
what pmjrreM has been made In study. The be> 
Mowal of academic di-grees anfl pri/- ^Imiild be 
mado to sliuiulale intellectual exertion, and to 
protect the i-ublic against pretentious Icnorance. 
In llio fifth place, tniivi r-itics may be call< il upon 
to pr.'nouiice oi.iiiioiis for the U'mfil of iIk- juih 
lie u|ion inipoi'.ant matters in dhptiie. Sivtlily, 
uiiiver^iijei «-!iou!d proniole the puMlcaiioji (»f 
Icanied treatises which woidd not «>thcrwisc' st-e 
Ike light, eilixT by the maintenance of a print- 
ing pn*^*-, or by giving their corporate sanction 
lo works of unusual importanci*. — ffoV^rmVy 
Kiturittiun in Amrrira. The condition «if uiii 
veiMiy education iu Anu>rica can not be under- 1 
stood withotit refen'oce to our hi'rtory. The | 
earlier? •.. tilers in Ne-.v Ktit'laiid and in Viririnia 
brought with lliem the idea of a liberal education 
as It was proTlded at the beginning of the seven- 
li-enth (<-iifiiry by the FInirlish universiii.- At ' 
least ninety university men hail immigrati-d to 1 
Htm EnglBBd prior to 1<I48, about throc-fonitiis I 
lt» TOUUI.— 60 



of them being from Cambridge, and one-fourth 
from Oxford.* At that jK-riod in England college 
life completely overshadowed university life, lles- 
idence within academic walls, tutorial discipline, 
eccli>siiu«ficiil obliLMtioiis. were much more impor- 
tant elements in the system thim the bringing to> 
get her of eminent professors and requiring attend - 

aiK (• upon their lecture^. Harvard, Yale, and 
William and Mary, the three foundations of the 
seventeenth eentnry. were colleges in the definite 
and rc«^iricled Enirlish sensi', though flwy exer 
civil the right to confer degrees, even in faculties 
where noinstniction wasprovided. Thelryounger 
sisier>i. in New York. Xcw Jersey. Peuii^ylvaniM, 
New Hampshire and other slates, wi re planned 
upon the New Enghind m<Mlel. Down to the 
close of the revolutionary war the highc-t .M h<M>ls 
of the colonies were collegies. :uid nothing but 
college.. Theyearof Ibepeaie. 1 7s:!. wasHMfkcd 
by the foundation of a medical faculty in connec- 
tion with Tlarvard collegt*. but it was more than 
thirty years !)ef*tre the faculties of hiw and tbeol- 
ogy were added. In New lluven, also, the med- 
ical faculty was the first addition to the college 
faculty, iu 1813, and several years later camc the 
faculties of theolug)' and law. Gradually the col- 
leire faculiieii of Harvard and Yale have been 
greally expanded, and now ( orres|iond cln-. ly 
with the German faculties of philosophy, although 
engaired in the instruction liothof grnduatoand 
under'.rr.M!tiaIi' student-' It tliii^ a]>pears that the 
two (oiitid itions whit II lia\ e liecoiiie at the pres- 
ent time the moat completely otganized universi- 
ties in tills country, include a group of faculties 
graftiHl upon a college stock. The same miHle of 
dt velopment is in progress eU where, with mora 
or less success. For want of a better name, this 
f .vp«' may be callwl "the collegiate imivcrsity. " As 
the fotuidations Wi re l iid in the interests of the 
church, the term ecclesiastical univcniity might 
be thousrht more n|ipropriate. It is still the form 
of ill V eil .jirneiit preferred by many of tlio^e who 
have watdied the steady and succcs.sful growth of 
the older Institutions. — But It Is not the only ty[H'. 
As early as 1X12, thestal - of Marylind aniliorizeil 
the college of medicine (in(.-or|)uraled four years 
before) to annex to Itself "the other three" col- 
leges or faculties, viz , law, divinity, and art.^ ami 
sciences. Of these faculties two have ci iiliiiuol 
until now. Upon a similar plan, in lS'.*t{, the unl- 
ver-ity of Viri^ini.i was orirani/cd by Thoinas 
JefTi i-on, whodisre-arded Ilie bi-Ioric foundation 
of William and .Mary f<<ran in-^iituiion of much 
broader scope. He brought out the continental 
notion of a university as quite dislinrt from lli« 
college. He di<l not favor the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization which prevailed in the original Ameri- 
can esittbllshments ; but induced tlie state, as a 
purely civil goveriinieni, to give name, funds and 
authority to the university of Virginia. The suc- 
cess of this Institution had much Inftumre. espe- 
( ially in the new states, where. llowi ver. the tradi- 
tions of New England were still powerful. Thua 
• So ssnitafaHdtgr PMt P. B. Dsziw. 
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the second type, "the state iinivfrslty." has been 
dcvclope<l in Michigan, Wisconsin, Culifornia and 
many other parts of the Union. Tlie bewtowal of 
public lands for ujiiversity education has greatly 
helped this class of institutions, but for a lon|; 
time to come there is likely to Ix- frii iidly rivalry 
between the advocates of colleges under ecclesi- 
astical or denomlnafional control and the friends 
of freer and iniir((omprehen-iiv(univer!>ities under 
legislative couirul. — A third type of university 
<Mi|;anfzation la bei^niog to appear, quite distinct 
from the historic collcirijite or the mo(U'rn state 
univcriiilies. Individuals are giving large »unis 
of money to endow uniTerrities, organized under 
sjx'cial :h i-. (»f incorp'>nitjon niDre or h ss private 
in their rliai after. The gift of Kich, iu Hoston; 

of Cornell, in Ithiuu; of Packer, in Bethlehem; of 
Jiihtis Hopkins, iu liahinion-; and recently of 
Tulane, in New Orleans, are e.\ain|)U'S of Ihiii 
tendency. The large funds thus be>to\vod, at a 
period when the country is awakening to the 
need of university work as distin^niidicd front 
collegiate, are very signifieanl. This tyiH* may 
be called "the privately endowed." — Mention 
should also be made of a fmirth form of unlver- 

aity (»r ;;iiiizali(in. of wliieh the < lii( f exatuiile is 
the university of the state of 2s'uw York, whcru- 
tn, with the authority of the state, a aupervidon 
is exercised, of a very gentle but definite nature, 
over tlie colleges and seminaricH of Uie state. 
No instruction is given by this university, and 
the only degrees CDnferred are honorary. This 
is "(he .supervisory type. '* — The embo<limeut 
of authority in a university is a problem of 
much diflieulty in this country, where the de 
centralization of civil government isw* mmiik te. 
EurofKntn prfce«lentH liave Itul little value here. 
The governing bodies of Harvard and Yale are 
close corporations, having excliwi%*e n'sponsibil- 
ity for their proceedings under tin ir ( barters. 
For the state iwiversiiies, trustees or regents arc 
flometimes elected by p<ipular vote, and are some- 
times ap|Miiiit' (l l)y tlir LTovenuir or the legisla- 
ture; they have even been considered civil oflicers 
<a« in California), liable to be removed or super- 
.•^eded at the pKa-ure of the legislature. Gnul- 
ually the u.nage is coming into vogue of allowing 
the gruduatcM of an insiituiiou to have a voice in 
the elei tion of the trusters. In «i<)me jdnees the 
president is the heail of the legal c orpnralion, as 
well as of all the faculties. IIo is the lineal de- 
sei'udant of the ancient rector, or chancellor, ami 
has corresp4Hiiling powers. In other institutions 
he is a memlier of the cor|H>rutioo, bnt not its 
head. Elsewhere be has a seat among the truster's, 
but lias no vote. In some placen he is precluded 
from listening to their deUhcrations, and is otdy 

• It 1» proftcT fo add, th/»f i« o or ttir> ■• in..i.inre« of fraadii- 
leui iiiii*< r»ili''- liiivi' l>>t iiil« !i-<.tol jiu'l 1 lui-tii tl. Tluy w> n' 
•iiiu|ily NuinlaiDUi- Nfiitdn-K of uii»crmiulnii- jm p-mis t.> < n- 
tr-in tli>' miw.'ijy Siit'i (iwrcli.i-iiit; ili jili nuu! — iiU'l woiiM m.! 
Ih I' t). m<'ii;ioni-il wcri- it in>' :h it f>ir''ii;Tii'r« hiivr mt'Ii 
bt^ii tiiti>l<*<l by umiounrtnit i,!-. wliidi to i-vry i-iliiratcti 
.\iiiiTiciii nr<' otiviou* frniiilii T)i<-<" •ixnt'l.c appearaitc«a 
Mte oouitU.-rf«rit, Dot vuUUcd to auy uomvucikturo. 



an agent or executive officer. Consequently his 
functions vary, from tho.sc of a king in ct)uncil to 
those of a servant in livery. Usually the profes- 
sorial responubility ia limited to the tustnictkm 
and government of the students, and does not ex 
tend to the selection of their ( < illi a::u( s, the man 
agement of funds, or the cooi>truction of build- 
ings— functions retained by the trustees. In ooa- 
.se(|iii'iu e of tlii-~e uiK iTiaintics, the i-duratir^rial 
growth of new foundations has generally btvn 
less steady tttan It ahonld be; a wavering poUcj 

' has been followed. It ha« been found difflcull to 
retain the services of guod men, particularly in 

I the exectttive or administrative offlce; and proba- 
bly for a long while to come, with now fimi then 
an e.\«"eption, our institutions, es|HH ially tliiis<^- of 
the second type — stale univensities — will .vuiycr 
from this fact. Stability is of incaU ulalde value 
in a seat of learning ; instability will sooner or 
later result in the casting off or slipping away of 
valuable teachers. In the long run the succem of 
nniversitlos will be promoted by entrunting the 
chief |K»\vers to the profi ssoriate, with sujxTVisloil 
and support from a body of educated iruxtaen.— 
University degrees have varied wry much in their 
siirnificance and value. ( iri:.'in;i!ly. tiny wm* 
steps in the academic life. I'he bachelor bad nt- 
tained to one nnk; the master or doctor, to a hi^* 
er. The right to bear these titles was also the riirht 
to enjoy certain corresponding privile.'i >, aud it 
was carefully guarded by examinations. certiS- 
cates and regulations, ]iki' other Mx ial positions 
This dignity of a< adeinic till, s h.ts diminished in 
mtHleru titnes, pjkrtly iHcausc tin y have been dis- 
tributed almost bapbttzard. as Uinbons are thrown 
to a carnival crowd; portly because they have boea 
coiifeind by some unlversiti> s in Germany ^istf^ 
aentiti, and for pecuniary returns; (lartly iMcains 
of the extravagant distilbution of hononiTT dis- 
tinctions, espei ially in this cmmtry. wh< re the 
height of absurdity has been rcachetl; and partly 
because so many vsriattons of (be academic titles 
have also been iuiio lucMl in ilii« country, that 
Uieir meaning is lost ^i{;ht of. Fortunately. Mgna 
of reaction against these bad usages are TintUe. 
and jvissihly di ;:r( fs may y* f bo restored to their 
former signilicauce. — From this brief review, it 
is npimrcnt that the Anu-Hciui univen^ities are 
likely to be the outgrowth (tf ourownfn>e ln*ti 
tutions. eeeli siaslical and < ivil. and of the out 
pouriii;^ I t private generosity Tin y are not likely 
to l»e base«l u|>on English, German or French 
models, but are to be benefiteil Iiy the erperii-noe 
of all existing foundations, lliey are to Ik- truhr 
Anx'ricau, in the sense of being adapted to oar 
schools, our history, our laws, our wa>-s, our land. 
It may be long befori' they equal in magnitude 
and renown the historic foundations of tlie old 
world; bnt if they snooeed incniislingaad KCat»> 
iiig illustrious aud powerful leachcn<>. their suooass 
will be o^oured. D. C. GiUUS. 

rSFRT, When evorj' mic pr..<l'ic»-<l nraiH^ 
everything that he consumed, aud cunuoerce coo* 
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listed in almost accidintul exchange, loaning v;aH 
onty • friendly service or charitable act. >I«>rali- 
^Of ri'li:;inn niiirht {hvn hnw justly brandt'd llie : 
needy luaa who made a vilu u&cuf the distress of 
Ala oeigbbor. But the rdfttionsof nu n to one 
«iioth«ir increased, and became complicated ; in 
one way or another capital came into existence. 
Here, a conqiuTor took violent ix)<«ses><ion of 
Unda, hoiuea and animals; there, a pirate came to 
shore kwded with booty; elsewhere, wealth was 
Mct umulated by lalxtr and saviiii:. The surplus 
thus acquired (wht iher rigliily or wrongly) was 
tranafonned Into capital by the employment 
which was made of it. F t. it is the imr fur wliich 
an object is intended which cuustitutvii it capital. 
"Bf the foroe of things the remunerated loan gnid' 
ually lost part of the ri pnil):ilion which attaclied 
to it, and intiTcxt was etial»kd to e.stubli.-.h itself, 
but not without a struggle. Unfortunati ly. capi- 
tal I"ncr n inaiiud a monoivly. ninl tin- loanini: of 
it wan ini f».s<irily iK-ar, and all the dearer since 
loans were made in the beginning lvs» by industry 
tlian by luxury' -and dishi|Mition. The capitalist 
<irew from Itis possessions all that ho could; this 
he had n right to do, a right which, doubtlcas, he 
.somelimes abused. Hence gomnments. having 
been long accustomed to look u|>i>n Mnhj, ru as 
niiiinr-, believinl themselves obli^-d to li.v tiic mlc 
-of iutcrc»t. 8ince then times liavuchangcdi labor 
has become more general; the sciences hare point- 
ed out the nuans uf iiurcii^iiiL: its pritdncls by 
rendering it more eflicieut; wealth Ixua accumu- 
lated in the hands of many; there fa oouipetHlon 
anioriir b-iiders; and now luxury is warccly ever, 
and industry uhn<j>t always, the l>orrower : yel in 
eertain countries prejudice has preserved * re- 
strictive l.^'islatioii. This is inm h to Ik- regretted. ; 
The hiring of capilal differs in ntHliing from that 
of any other olijcct; and il« pri< c. too. depends nn 
the action of deuuiud and supply, as do tlie prices 
of all objects. In this world all abundant things 
arc cheap, and all rare thiugn dear. Human laws 
are powerless to modify this natural law, to which 
we may ap|>ly the words, dura ler, ted ler. — Re- 
slri( live Liw.s on the subject of usury can only ag- 
gravate the evil wbiih they propoeo to prevent. 
Interest b composed of at leant two elements : 1, 
tlic remuneration of tlie serviie rendered by the 
loan (or, whiih is the mmo tiling, the compi-u.Ha- 
tion which the lender imposes on himwIO; and 2. 
in-ur:iii( <- linst the risk of loss. Solvent and 
honest borrowers may, by a combination of un- 
favorable circumstances. And it impovsihle to re- 
turn tin- principal There are limes in whieli these 
circiimstunees bei'onie fnijueiil ; and if tlie law 
prevents the capitalist from injuring hinist>lf 
against lou by bis proportionutdy raising the mte 
of interest, one of two things will hapi)en: either 
the capitalist will abstnin from giving credit, or 
he will raise the rate of interest by the addition of 
m third element, insurance against the risk of pun 
Ishment. — A preten.se is made to justify the lini 
itation of the rate of intercut, by the obligation of 
pcMecUng the needy perwn who boirowt. Many 



objci tions to this irame{liately present ihoin-selve^ 
to the mind. 1. If the borrower agrees to pay 
j the price, the rea.son is, thai the service refulercd 
him docs not wem to liiiu too dear; a man may 
borrow at 20 or .W jkt c<'nl. if he foresees that he 
can gab) 40 percent. 2. Is the case tliat of a. spend- 
thrift ? You can not prevent him from wasting his 
fortune; if hc<loes not do it in one way. he will in 
another. 8. Why not put onu's self at the lender"* 
point of view alsot If the return of the funds be 
loans seems to him more or less dotibtful, why 
should ho not have the right to cover his risk? 4. 
What difTerenoe is there between goods and mon- 
ey ■? ami can not the former be sold legally at any 
price one wishes? 5. Lastly, admitting that some 
•buses are Inevitable (and where ia abuse want 
ing?). must we interfere with the u«e which is fre 
quent, nay daily, to reach some abuses which are 
relatively rare? Are tluse abuses sufficient to 
warrant the jiutting of nil tho»e under the guard 
ian^hip of the law, who for one reason or an- 
other ilcsire to lx>rrow? It is of general utility 
thai tnule in money should lie as free as trade in 
merchandise ; fraud alone should be puuisheil. 
MoH'over, to limit the rote of interest wc should 
know what ita nomtal rate is. But who can &x 
it? The legal rate b 6 per cent. In France, and 
10 per ( ent . iu Algeria. What is the legal rate in 
Turkey? Wliat was the legal rate at iiome or 
during the middle ages? — The arguments we 
have ju^t given have not es<'aped lefi-lator-, and 
in many countries the crime of Ubury hat* been 
blotted from the penal code, and gradually it will 
be blotted from the penal codes of all countries.* 
(ComiMile IntEIIKST.) MAtTHICi: UUJCK. 

! rT.\H, a territory of the United States. Its 
area wtu» a part of the tlrst 3IexicttU cession (see 
AxMBXAJvan, lY.); and at the organization of 

• Inrti^ail of th<' proliitii'i 'ii f>f intiT< ft whl< li prv* :ii!e<l in 
mt-Um-val liiiit-r. iinwt iii'«lerii »ialti« h.ivi- i -t.iluihlii-.l lixi-d 
r;ilr-> of iiiti-nf>l, iLc fXt^-ftliin; or i-v.i-iiiii < f whu h. h\ < nn- 
tri" t or otlji-rwiM-, Ik Ucflanil null iuj<l vuii], and t» usually 
l>iini«liiit);<- (IK uMiry. If tlic flxii^:; i f tt"' rate in Ititt-iided lo 
«ii pn-hf the raU? of inttTe»t curtuniiiry iii ibe counlr)-. it iinl- 
foniily fiilU of it* t>bjtct. If i;oHi niiin-iiial coiilrol were 
Itn at < in>iii;li. vii;ilanl iind rl^'id <-iioiij;li, whirb i« m arrrly 
iniiiL'iiiabl'-. to prv%i iit atl violullonn of tin- law, It ix citMIo 
ttist l> «>> r.-ipitnl would lonnt-d tlian tijul h<'i'n. for tb<- roM- 
miu tb.it ft try owui/r of citpitul would bv larj^Jy ititercetiid 
in eiu|il<>yin;; bis cjipUnl in prrMlucCton uf bia own. Mons 
enftltal, ti">, Would go into fo^ iipi purto, and ihert- would \»ti 
leM naved lir tboMS not engaged in any t>iit'-r]iri><> of tli.dr 
own. All thin wooUl hspfmi to tbt- nndouhli d {>rfjndicv of 
the iiatiuD'a outire cconotny. — If, on llie oUi< r tmnd. tiM 
( onir<il of tbe gorcranit-nt be not grvAt eiiout;li, (be law 
uoiiM, in mimt ('»■«■•. \n- I'ViiiIid; e»|iecially as earh tuwtjf; 
rrt'ilitor a« wi ll an drbier. wnutdftaid ft to bb advantage to 
ctmI« it. Tbe latter, wbo uitH-mriae would not l>e sbte to 
iKvrow at all. i», aa a rule, mons in iici d of obtaioli^ ths 
loun than the rrrdltor In to In vevt hin capital. Bow esstlf, 
tlien-fure, migbt be t>e iodooed to bind blnuwlf aadier 1^ 
wocdof banarl H« wanld,nanom, bs«Mpiiledtopsy 
the cwdher not only tbs aataial iBtmst sail Usesdlnsiy !»■ 
ruraac* pmntam ajcBlait Imw, bat abo for tlis special risk 
ho raiw wbea be vtoteias tbe law UnestMiliif bim with 
a aem* pMsIt J. Bcaes lbs Isit tsaiM «f twinr laws ts 
t IUmw a ■sMirtal ■ftsyaiint at tbs iMIwtfgf sf abMlaing 

Aotcnin* 
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the territory, bv the art of Sept. 9. 1850 (see Com- 
PROKliUM, V.)i it conliiiiicd 2'Ji).lUt( M|uure utiles. 
Since Its m^nizalion it has been largely reduced 
by |>r)rfions wliich have hti'ti taken from it atid 
nddcnl to ("olorado, Nebraska. Nevada aixl Wyo- 
ininii;. It is now a compact, nenrly square ter- 
ritory of S4.476 Hquare miles. Its population, by 
the census of 18W. was 143.90H, so that it is (lie 
most iwpuliuH of lih' ti tntorie>-, if we except the 
District of Columbia, lis capital is Salt Luke 
City, aod ita governor (1880-Sl) is Eli H. Murray. 
— The American territorial system (see Tkiumto- 
niBa) ia esaenlially and altogether au adjunct to 
the federal system. A more complete antipode 
to tlie mercanlile colonial sy-tem of a century at;o 
could hardly be staie<i or imagiued. Tbo Amer- 
ican territory Is practically nnder the absolute 
cfintrol of conirress: and yi t it is never thou it of 
except as on the way to self jjoverning HlatelKMui. 
It is useleNS, indeed, U won<c lluin uaeleas, unless 
it is considiTcd as nn inc lio;ste stale. .\nd yet 
liere is a territury, already ( outaiiiing the fidl vot- 
ing power of a con{rref<^<ionaI distri< I. whose jxis- 
sible slatehiMxl not oidy is unconsidered, bul would 
be cou,sidcrc«l only as a worse jx-ril to American 
institutions than its present nbs4)biie irovcnunent. 
The territory of Utah is the anomaly of the Amer- 
ican system; and the question of its proper tivat- 
inent is one of the most serious and iRTplexin*; 
probleniK of American politics. It has two distinct 
atpecis, that of Mormon ]Mi|yinuny, and that of 
tile Mornmn liiernrrliy. In CMUsi,!) rinij them, two 
features of the American hystein umst be constant- 
ly kept in view. 1. The subjects of matriageond 
divorce are exclusively st-ite concerns. Congress 
may forbul polygamy in a territory, but. as soon 
as the territory becomes a state, its legfislature ac- 
quires entire control of marriage witliin its juris- 
diction. If any of the pres4-nt state le!.M-Ialiir. s 
should abolish their penal laws agitinst hipuny. 
an<l either expressly »)r tacitly permit plural mar- 
riajjes, there is no power (nii>-ide of tljc voters of 
thehtatewhicii could inlerv rrie. 2. Once a Sl4ite. 
always a state. When a state once secures tlie 
power of self-government, whether by surprise, 
by s»crrt jturchase, or after clelilterate «uiMdera- 
tion, no power can legally revise the action of 
congrfxwin the admission: even congress is unable 
to reconsider its net Ion, nnil llie stale is ei|na!ly 
unable lo forfeit its iM)>iliuu, except by expressly 
abandoning Its statebond nnd expressly demand- 
in.' a rrtmn to a tri iiiiii'.i] cniiditi- n. (See Re- 
t u,\.-»iun Tio.N.) Mr. G. Fi>her, as cited below, 
some twenty years since stated and advocated 
what he considered ji- the riirht of conirr- '-s to 

expel ;i stale, or tin- riL'Ilt of a s'afe tfi sret lie n illi 
the expievs jM rini^^i< III of i|ie >.iiiie roiiirr< --1011:1 1 
ftulborily whit li adniii;> d it: hul tiii- \ iew Ims 
never bii-n ae( 1 pt. d. One of tiie fundanieiitiil 
provisions of the 1 oiisiiiuiion is. that not even nn 
amendment ^hull l>e pavsi-d to deprive any stale, 
without its consent, of itH eipial suffrage in the 
senati*. The i>opulalion of n stale may diminish 
to almost nil, or its mural conditions may be ahock- 



I inir to the rest of the country, but its statehood 
nuist coutiuue as long as it demands it. — Mormon 
\ Piiyffomjf. The growth and conditioDsof this in- 
j stitulion have b<'en cNewhere state<l. (See Moa- 
I MONS.) The revisrd statutes of the United States 
' pn)hibit poly^jiiny in the territories, nnd juriMlio- 
tion of otTcnst^-s n.i^tinst the prohibition is iu ihf 
federal courts of the territories, with a ptiwer of 
writ of error, by act of June i^, 1874, ffnoi tbr 
United States supreme court to the supreme cmtrt 
of the territoiy. This was found ineffertual from 
the difficulty of obtaining evidence; ami ihej-tr'n- 
gent "£«]munds Act " was passed March 22, 
1888. — The ])ro visions of the Edmunds art art. 
in genend. as follows: 1. The ofTt ii-<' of bismmy 
(U. S. Kcv. Stat.. § 5352) ia resiati^d. aud made- 
punhhable by fine end five years' imprlMtnnient. 
?. Colialiitation with more than one wrin.in i* 
made a misdemeanor, punishable by tine auU six 
months' impri.sonment. 8. Jurymen may be chal- 
leii /ed for heinix iruiltv of liiiHimy or of unlawful 
cohahitaiion, or for believing it ri^'hi t'>< i>mmil 
such offenses. 4. The president is auilK ri/fd t» 
grant amnesty for past olTensi*. 5. The i*i«ue 
of >Iornion marriagi>s up to Jan. 1. 188:?, i<» legit- 
imated. 0. Bigamy, polygamy and unl.iwful co- 
habitation are made bars to voting and to eligibil- 
ity for election or appointment to any office under 
the territory orthcUnili'd Stales. 7. All the ppg- 
istrallon and election ofHces of Utah an> dechuvd 
vacant. 8. PivccommiaalonersaretotH'npivointed 

bv pri '-iili iil. \\\\\\ < \( In-ive pou er lo :ip|viinl 
BuborUinulcs for the purpose of regLsteriug vulerx. 
conducting elections, receiving or n^Jecting tomm. 
canvassing and returninsr voti «. and issuinir ceriifi 
cates. 9. Mere ojn'niott as to the right of bigamy 
or fxilygamy is not to be a bar to a seat in the Irf- 
islature. — The fir^t « l( r!inn In hi iukIi r tbi* pn>- 
visioiiM of the Kdnuinds act rc^ultid in an ulnioKt 
cx( lusivcly Iformon legislaiure. devoit tl to the 
maintenance of the « orporale riuht of the chun h 
of latter-day saints lo Imld nnd enjoy wealth. 
It is very e vident, that, while jioly^.'imy is lo br 
r<-tained as a distinguishing mark for a peculinr 
ptojile. It Is to be practiced only by thi>-e win* 
h.ne an c\i lu>ively c( < le'"ia ti( al and)itiou. and 
that the chun-h will always take care 10 have dm>- 
no.tnimists ready to care for its p«»11i{ca] intem^K 
No one < an KU".,'p -t any fiirtlu r ^tep in the din<' 
lion of the Edmunds net, ex< cpl to make «>/<inioik 
a bar to a seat In the legislHttire. And that wimld 
nil :in the tl ni]>or>ry nl-olitlon of Ir^'id l'om rnment 
for Utah, and the relcg;iii< n of g<ivenini» iit fuue 
tlons lo tlie moral control of the church. thmuLh 
il.s utiofRciid courts «»f nrliitniiion As a fHi 1 
remedy, ii has Imcu piojMiscd to adojit an amtml 
I nieiit to the constitution, prohibiting polygamy In 
the United States, and em|>owering congress t» 
enforce the piohibilion. An amen<lmeot to that 
elTcct wiw introducitl at the opening of congn^ 
in December, 1888. but has not yet been arltil 
upon. It may lie that such an amendment, with 
appropriate legislation lo ti.irk it. miirht solve the 
problem aud utako it safe to wlmit Utah as a atalc 
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But considerable cnution sliould be felt in cotning 
to this conduction aftor our experience with the 
fourtocnlh an<l fiftofnthnnu ndinnit'*. Thry wm- 
supiKiM'il. Ill the I'lnw of their jms.siigi-, to be so 
earefully framed that they had transferred tlie 
pioteclioii of tlio civil rights of the enfrHn<-hLsed 
negro nu-e to c(»n;rn'>ss. But the supreme cDurt 
luiH decided . in ellVel, that thi">e rivii ri;;lils \v< rc 
primarily under the pruicction of the slater; that 
a diminution of the power of the states must be 
expres,s to be valiil; that thr-^o amendments p»ve 
to cougrcaa only a veto power over uncoDKlitu- 
tfonal state tecriiilfttion ; and that individual of- 
fenses are ^till iti tin- ilniiuiiii <>f tlir -latcs. Why 
may not Uiu proiHi$H.-d anti-polygiiuiy aroenduienl 
meet the same fatet Suppose that Utah ts ad- 
inilti (1 after the aiin-ndnicnt in j>asMHl; and that 
her legi-slaturo as carefully nfniins from jMistiing 
hiws permimive of polypimy as from puniMliing 
IV)lyfrarny by imiiN i'luals. May ^\^• not tlicti find 
thai the sixti cntli amendment is as much of a 
pmcli(al delii«ion as its two predecessorH? And 
it will tlu ii In- t<x) late, it must Iw remcuibercd, to 
return L'tali lo a ti-rritorial condition. Sun-ly the 
hazard of ^u< li a ehnnce in too trreal tu be talxen. 

— The only uliemative scenvi to bo to limit the 
sphere of the states by wordn that can not be mis- 
taken or eva«led, and to add to the |K>\versof con- 
gress that of exclusivu legislution, by geuerai laws 
only, on the subjects of mnrriau't- and divorce 

\\illiiii the I'tiitiil Stales. I'lah mi-iht then be 
admitletl with uUsolutc safety, for no legal argu- 
ment could emasculate such an amendment. Big- 
ainy an l iM)lycaniy wmjld then I)e federal crimes; 
and nu murriuge would be* valid, or \l» issue legit- 
imate or capable of inheritance abiniutato, unless 
the marria ji- had been eontnu fed accordin;: tu tlie 
forms preMTilx d by a ft'deral statute. Growth of 

population, wealtli and culture in Utah would 

only increase the force of the iiitbiences. material 
and moral, which would aid the amcndim-nl to 
cnfon-e ii*»elf. This n'metiy, succeedetl by the 
immediate admission of Utah as a state, seems to 
the writer the only remedy for polygjimy in the 
territories whieh holds out a fair proniiM- of tinal 
and permanent success. It is oin-a to the objec- 
tion that a two-thirds ina.ji>rity in both houses of 
con::n ss, or simple niaji>rities Imc k> d by tie- pri s 
ideut, miglit force friv-love on the t'niletl StutCH. 
But, if lliat time should erer come, all would be 

lost; ami our |>i»slerity WnuM be tnn busily en 

gageil in guarding fundamental intercst.s tu have 
time to spare for Utah. The dnng«-r In on a par 

\\ i'h thalof the sus|teiisiii(i of the [■ri\ile-e(if tlie 
writ of habnu eiir^ni*; and is only one i>[ u class 
of dangera which a democratic republic nuist 
meet and surmount or die — Tin M"ni, >i, Jli.r 
AjrAjr. Federal oriieiaN, who have honestly en- 
deavored to cM-cute federal laws in I'tah, are al- 
most unanimously of opinion that a •:n'aterdan'_'er 
than iMiIyCTmy is in the Mormon hieniniiy, suji 
j¥)rt»'(l by the imtnens*' risources of rifridly ex 
acte<l titlxs. bulwarkeil by the fanatical oltedience 
«f the i>cupie, and williug, if it oouhl see ita way 



i clear, to turn sccn-t into open rebellion. Gov- 
ernor Harniy. late in ]>^, gave very forcible 
expression to this view in a newspaper inter\*iew. 
and urj;ed .strongly that lliew iiole territory should 
] be placed under an absolute military des|K>lism 
I until the hierarchy should be i i-uslu-d out. One 
' who has not been ujM>n the spot nuist speak with 
dilliden< «■ uiKm such a subject. But, fr«»m all the 
I ioformation open to reach, it scem« pruimble tiiat 
I this view is only the natural outcome of unsuc- 
cessful ( (iiitevt, and that the fate of the Monmrn 
1 hierarchy iti cuuditituied by that uf Mormon po 
I Ij'gamy in the following fashion. — Polygamy 
seem" to be primarily purposed to ni:d\e tlie Mor- 
1 moUMa jx'culiar |KS)plt'," to give them u »cn.se of 
homogeneity which the other elements of their 
' "faith" will iMt supply, and thus to secure an 
I ol)eilience founded on faith rather than on force. 
I Secondarily, it has divi«led the .Mormon leaders 
into polyt'anusts, with church ambiti(ms, and 
monogamists, witii poijiieal ambition.s. To the 
polypunists are yivi u the present and future 
' lionors of the chuixii, anil the pleasure and ]irofil 
of managing an euonuous church revenue, with- 
out ri-simnsibility of accoimliug, except to the 
hierarchy. To the monogamkts are assigned the 
prcM^nt political honors of the territory, and the 
future [K>lilicid honors of the pos>i))k. state. It 
is plain, from the results uf tlie Edmimds act, 
that the monogamists, though nt present of a 

Inuilbii r r.itik. are nt>t only itn)" u tant . but abso- 
lutely CAficutial, to the iMilygoniisth. Without the 
political auxiliaries, the hierarchy would be pow- 
erless; with tln-m, it ( in endure patiently, labor, 
and wail with ho|H-. To cut otf the isiliiieal aux- 
iliaries would be to cut off bo|)e. It seems lo the 
' writer, then, that the mistake has Is -<i) in ainunL'all 
. o|M'riitions at the polygamlst.s, while every blow 
I fell harmless on the monogamous shield liefore 
; tb- ni The true iw»licy wotdd betostrike at the mo- 
iioiramisis, to push them into a compulsory choice 
iH'tween their allies and their ow n ho|K>s of polit- 
ical preferntent. What blow Mduld do so nuire 
cfToctually than the pitssajre of the marriage and 
divon (■ aineiidineiit. followeil by the admission of 
I Utah as a stater If a record of conviction for big- 
I amy. or for aiding a bignmous marriage, is to be a 
b;ir to ofllce holdin;:, to citizenship, anci e\en to 
voting, how long w ill iK>litical leaders, in the hot 
conflicts of real state politics, hold to an orgnniza* 
tion which < iu» not even provide them with votes ? 
Whichever side the chun h lakes, it niu^t bring 
votes in Its liamlH. Mormonism is a democracy 
nf re\( l.iiinn, in which a revelation is tested by 
its LTciieral acceptance. .V new luoiioL'aiuous rev- 
! elation would thus be the inevitable result of the 
' '.:ifl of state|i<nMl, if w e oiuld irive it siifely ; and 
I such a revi laii"!! would only result in the dis)i|». 
j jM-Jirance of the Mi'nnonn an a " |K-<'uliar jK-ople," 
' and the tlownfail of the hierarchy. Separate the 
political mtuiogamisis from the ecclesiastind |kv 
I lyiramists by the marriape and divorce amend 
1 ment; tliug the apple uf disc-ord ainoiiL: them by 
I granting btatehood and introducing sute poUtka; 
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and it scrms cTidcnt that the problpm of the 
hierarcUy will be fouud to l><> only an owtmowtli 
of the problem of polygamy, niul tlmt tin y Maiul 
or fall togfther. — If 5s not int» iiil(<l to make [m)- 
lygamists and ccclesiasticiil Icaikrs exactly coiu- 
ddent classes. Some of the < < < h siaatical leaden 
are certainly monogamists, but tliey are excep- 
tions. — Authorities will be found under Mon- 
.MONs. Scf 9 .%ft. >tt iMrge, 458 (act of Sept. 9, 
1850); Fisher's Trial <^ the QnuUtution, 178. 

Alsxakvbr JoHnnoK. 

CTILITI. This word has tlie same meaoiog 
In poIMoo-economic language aa In the usual 

vocabulary. \Vliat it desiifnates, in things, per- 
sons or acts, is the power ihcy bavo of rendering 
lis some MTTtce, the senriee, for bwtanee, of spar- 
Ing us certain privation.s, inconvenienei's or suffer 
ing, or of procuring for uf* satisfactions and enjoy- 
ments. Economist.*, however, employ the word 
in the pliintl. wlien. insteiid of eonviiliTinir utility 
as HU ultstriiction, nuuleupof every distinct purtie- 
ularity, they look upon it as it exists in different 
objects with differences of nature and destination. 
—-The first distinction to be made between utili- 
ties Ih, that there are natural and artificial utilities. 
Natural utilities are those which supply the ne- 
eesalttes of our existence without our having to 
do anything to obtain them. Such arc the utili- 
Ilea furnished us by the air which surroxmds us, 
by the heat and light which the rays of the sun 
brin>,' to n<. Th(<e utilities are the work of 
nature entirely. 2sature makes tliem a gratuity 
to us. Artlfldal utilities are those which we ob- 
tain only at the price of more or Ic-s painful 
efforts. It i> for us to Ic-arn to produce them, and 
we never act J 11 ire their possession and use, except 
for »JotiK' consideration or on the i« rfonnan(e of 
certain services. — Political economy Las scarcely 
anything to do with natural utilities. It may say 
that they are not all spread in the same measure 
over all parts of the globe; that then* are no two re- 
gions in which lieat, the force of the wind, water or 
arable land, is distributed in exactly like propor- 
tions, and that such a fact exercises a necessary in- 
Ibience on tin- ujoili > of tlic activity, the facility of 
the development and the destiny of the popula- 
tions of those regions ; hut here ends what po 

liliciil ec-onumy hii" tn ^;iy mKkiiI tin m, NVc ;iir ' 
here iu presence of a pheuouienou whose essence 1 
It Is not given to man to change, for It emanates | 
from laws over which his ivill ( not p'i-^i!ily 
have any efficient a<tion. Everything, on the 
Other hand, which relates to artificial utilities be- 
loTi'j--^ to the domain of political wonomy, and 
clmlUnges its invo-tipatiou. — To ]iri..iiici> utili- 
ties is all that it i- in the power of ni< n to do. 
When nature placc«l matter at tlicir (ii^pos.ni. it 
did not wi«h that they might have the i>ower to add 
one single jwrticlc to it. All they can do is to I 
change the place of, to separate, to combine and 
to transform the elements of matter in such a way ' 
a« to c;»us>' them to acquire properties which they t 
do not poiteewi in their raw state. The labor of I 



men consists only in giving the things on which it 
is brought to l>oar (jualities and forms which 
adapt them to use; more than this, human labor 
can not do. N.ntnrc Iims re-^crvrd cre.'ilivc ]>o'Wpr to 
itself entirely; to uitii it hasgrante<l only the power 
to Utilize its gifts. — It is cosy to conceive that 
human labor can propose to itself no end but that 
of producing utilities. All labor involves pcun 
and fatigue, and no one would surrender tl»c 
sweets of rest if ho had not iu prospect the com- 
IK'nsatlon whid) Is the reward of tabor. Bot 
there is no work whirli can n :q> n wanl iin!< s« {t 
produces fruits endowed with some quality. Mii> 
takes may, Indeed, be made In this respect; It may 
be, that, from ill advi^cil ciKlr.ivors, the n -ults 
wbicli the men who made them promisetl them- 
selves may not come; but these are mere arcidenta. 
In the normal state of thing«. there is no Inlx^r 
which has not the prtMiuction of pretty manifest 
utilities foritaoi)je< t, utilities aufllcieiitly desired 
by others to make the advnntnire of disposing of 
them coniiH'nsatc for the .>^acriti<es iioc«-sji«ry to 
the obtainment of them. — In proiMirtiuo a» 
nations In'come cnllghtcne<l and wealthy, they 
strive to prmluce utilities more diverse and In 
greater mimbcrs. After those utilities which scrre 
to satisfy the principal necessities of life, th^ 
create others which answer only f aelHIoas wwnta 
and tast»>.s, which grow more and more elegant 
and reflocd. It is the eternal task of naUonn to 
seek for and endeavor to obtain all that can add 
to the well being already ncfjuiied. to the >-ati«fic 
tioos already enjoyed; and the lietler they occum- 
plish this task, the higher to the degree of pow- 
er and prosperity which they attain — Arfif^ri.il 
utilities, those w hich are the fniit of man s own 
labor, liave given ri.se to distinctions. At first 
they were divided into material utilities :»nd im 
material utilities. The form«r arc those utilities 
which man communicates to matter, which b» 
fixes and incorporates in matter either by cfaaagw 
ing its i)lace or form; the latter arc those whicll 
do not a.ssume a form cither tangible or ]ionder- 
ttblc. Thcbe latter agsin have been divided into 
two categories. To the first of these calrfrneiM 
Ix'long such utilities as are incorporated in \n r^> n*. 
and fit them to render services to themselves or to 
others. Utilities attached to talent, to Informailoa 
or kuowlol::.', ar«' of tin's kiii'l. us arc aKo u'iMtioft 
whose use is bcneticent and profitable. To tiM 
second category belong those utfHtiea wbidi enn- 
natc from wrviccs nud nets that produce an 
change in the productive capacity of i»erMin9 or 
in the condition of thhigs. Of this hitter kind 
are the utilities wliich rr"iuU from the labor i>f 
Judges, st)liliers, public luticlioiiaries, physicians, 
lawyers, muriciatia and actors. These utUitiea 
may answer to very real social wants; but they 
have not, at least in appcnnuice. directly repro- 
ductive effects; neither are they siwceptlble of 
accumulation or duration. — Utility la pfodtMed 
under forms so diverse that It would he easy to 
add to the numlxT of these clas-slficaiions and to 
establish new subdivisions among then. Bnt it 
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Is in view of tbe corrclaiioiu and affluities which i 
eziRt between ntfltty and wealth that the daailll- 

fiitiinm we li,ivi> inail<' have Incn atlmittcil; and ' 
the ideas or uuUous to which they auawer niL-rit 
aariouB attention. The term utility (■ a generic 
one; nnd everything which, it matUT>< not by 
what way or in \vhat nrnnntT, has (he i>c)\vcr of 
satisfying oarwanis or relieving our sufferings, of 
C'ititcnting our »k'>ire-i, or coritrilmling to OUr 
|)1liimjic. |>os.se&se8 the qualit}' charaLterizetl by 
the t< rui utility. The meaning of the woni 
Wealth i» a more Tcslrictctl one. Although there 
can be no wealth whos^; hnsfh in not utility, utility 
alone does not sufllee to constitute wealth; it con- 
stitutes wealth only by allying itself in things to 
certain qtialttles of a |Kirtlctt1ar order. Host as- 
suredly I : : 1 ! 1 1 ; 1 1 Utilities aif iiiiii-;p< iisalile tit us ; 
but SB every one uses thc!« utilities at pluiaure, 
and gathers them without cost of any kind, and as 
th< y arc notSUW'eptihle of jirivale appmprialion, 
it would be wrong to apply the Icnn wealth to 
(hem. What constitutes wealth is ex^ngtiibili- 
ti/. it is the value tliiiic-' o'.ve to the ix*K>-iljility of 
]iro< uriug us, by our deliverinn them to others, 
\hU ({Uatttity or that of other thinp^. All ecouo> 
mi-Is, however, do n-^t ndmif cxcli iiiireable 
udlily, or utility having a pri(c, is Millkient to 
^\\v thi!i;,'s the name of wi.ilili; they cliiin>, that, 
in order that that name iihould iiro|H>rIy belong to 
the things in which this utility is to \yc met with, 
these things shouM. In side.-, be susceptible of ac- 
cumulation and duration; in other words, that 
they should exist untler a material form. It Is 
to sec, that, according; to the deflnltlon given 
to the word wealth, the number of utiUtiea which 
Is admitted to constitute a part of it, must Increase 
or (licrcaM-. and tlinl the classification Hd<iplc(l by 
some writers should not lie adopted by others. 
Be this as It may. the question of immaterial 
products and uii]>nnlii( tive labor is the one that 
Sttggc-Hts iti«cif i\ ^inijMtt of utilities. Of artificial 
Utilities, there are s«>ine which are not convert- 
etl Ititn mntcrial woalili or into tlic means of pro- 
ducing iiKiii rial wealth ; bin li utilitii.s are con- 
sidered by ^-I'liie writers as unprixluctivc; and, in 
the eyes of these writers, llie labor to which th'' i 
utilities Just referred to is due is in as much di- I 
favor as sterile labor. Whatever the distinctions 
that may be established among the different kind- 
of utility. It is a mistake to suppose that there can 
Im' any utililii s wliirh ilo in.t cniiirilmte more or 
less actively to the production of all the others. 
All the utilities which man succeeds In realizing 
have the same destination, the improM III' lit of Ill- 
lot; they all assist one another, combiuu with one 1 
another, and mutually fecundate one another. In t 
such a w:iy that tho<«' K a-t inati rial an- as nun li 
as the (iilii rs I —ciitial to the furnialion and u« cu 
mulation of Ax< alth, and serve as much to produce 
It — Tiikf wi alth in the form under which that 
name can Ix? li.a.sl di nicd it. ti»e form of utilitirM 
fixed and Incorpontti d in nniterial objects : hurh 
wealth can be pnKlucc«l only with the aid and 
concurreiice of immaterial utilities. It is intel- 



lectual conceptions that the workman realizes in 
his action on matter; It is the knowledge he has 

acquirwl that decides the suc cei^s of his work; and 
the more precise and extcoMve tiiis luiowledge is, 
the more fruitful are his efforts, and the more do 
these elTorta incrc.iM- tin- tliiiiixs they are intended 
to produce. Hut in w hal doi-s knowledge coutdst 
if not in the acquisitions of tbe mindf And is it 
not certain that the nations which po.ssevH most 
knowledge arc those which obtain material wealth 
in greatest abundaiu c'r Assure<lly nothing is more 
indispensable to Ute production of material wealth 
than the formation and accumulation of the capi- 
tal the employment of which that production ne- 
cessitates. But it is to tlie action of utilities of 
the morsi order that the creation of capital is due. 
It is love for one's family, tcmpi raiu r, cj oiidmy, 
and care for the future, which determine or per- 
mit the making of savings. If these qualities 
w< re wanting, no one would lay by. in order to 
reap a remote advantage from tiicm, resources 
whose consumpckm would Increase (he well-betnf 
of the present ; and tlu-n' c.iti In- no doubt that tbe 
countries in which these qualities are found arc 
always those in which capital continually extends 
its conquests and iiMTca-cs w ealth most nipiilly. — 
Many eci)Uoini.>-ts admit rightly that the knowl- 
edge, skill and constancy of artisans and workmen 
are as much a part of the wealth of a country as 
the tools, machines and instruments which they 
use. Doubtless these kinds of utilities contrib- 
uLo powerfully to the formation and increase of 
wealth; fhnn the point of view of the production 
of niaierial wealth, there are, however. Ix twccn 
them and the UtiUtiea which become incorporated 
in persons, differences only as to the miodes in 
w hich their a< tiou re-peel ivily betomes manifest. 
And, in fact, thai labor may produce wealth, it is 
not sufBdent that It be enlightened, active and in- 
ti lligent ; it is further nircssary that tho-e who 
jK-rforin it Ik- ccrtiiin of reaping Iheiruitsuf their 
endeavors. But it is to insure this very certainty 
that the work of judf -s, maglsinit<-s. mikI even of 
armies, is inlinded; and such Is the utility which 
results from the performance of such work. If 
the laborer, the manufiBCturer and tbe merchant 
di-play all the activity of which they are capable; 
if tliey make savings in onler to extend the fleld 
of their operations: if they seek for and apply to 
pnxlu&tlon better and better procewes. It is only 
N'cause they have faith in the eflicacy of the serv- 
ices of all those who arc charged with guarantee- 
ing the security of person and pro|M rty. Hie 
nlllity produced by tlie proM t iition, Kiitencing 
and punishment of crimes and misdemcauora.does 
not vanish, aa Is supposed, with tlie acts In which 
it Is embodied; on the contrary, it 00nllnue>- to 
subsist in the miude> of nil, intimidating those who 
might be templed to do wrong, and demonstratfnf 
toothers that neither violence nor spoHatinn cnn 
attack them unpunished, and that tliey may de- 
vote thcntselves to their work in se« urity. Wc 
have M-en the KTvlces renderc>d by the agents of 
authority cease to keep their habitual course; and. 
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at that vpty instant, we witncssctl. too, the produc- 
tion of wealth atlcclfd hy languor and discour- 
agcment; solmefott tbnt in the kind of iitiiity 
which tlicse service* produce, is to be found the 
most indispensable stimulant to the bucccbb and 
energy of industrial labor. — We may boldly lus 
sert, that nothiug which is useful, nothing which 
nerves to enlighten minds, to quicken the moral 
M live, to pi (<p:iL':ilf healthy liabit-^, or to fruanuiti c 
IHMKc and security among a people, can be with- 
out effect on the succem of the efforts empkifed 
in produciiiLT niMti ri ll wealth. Those ininiatcrial 
Utilities even which wcni the least prodtu'iive ; 
those even the obtaining of which, acronlin/; to 
eminent economists, instead of ninkitii,' nations 
richer in tnaterial products, impt>verish them to 
the amount of tliesumtolid of material prmhicLs 
ronsuiiied by the men employo<l in tlie service of 
the |>ublic, contribute their share to the formation 
of wealth; so true is this, that the formation or 
production of wcaltli would become impossible if 
the imninterifti ulilitiea abore nsfemd to vere 
either eiilirely wanting omottohe fousd in the 
proportion required bj the wanta which they serve 
to miisfy. — We have still to examine one other 
corn liiiion of ulility with wealth. It Is certain 
that utility in a Decciii>ary condition to wealth. A 
product incapable of rendering any service what- 
ever, unfit for any use. wrmM find no one willini; 
to give anything whatever for it; it would, consc- 
qnently, be wanting in all exchangeable value, 
that Is, in the quadity. lacking which, it could not 
become wealth. This constant usMx-iaiion of 
wealth and utility oonid not fall to attract atten 
tion; an<l. therefore, many writers 8uppo^ed (liat 
tlu n ninst exist between them relations Kuch that 
the one might serve as a measure for the other. 
AlUiough this error is rvfutetl in the article 
VALtTR, we can not pass It over in silence here. 
Although the ulility inlierent in thing's (lepeiiils, 
SO far as the vstiuiate utade of it is concerned, on 
circumstances momeniarlly variable, it is none the 

le-S cerl.-Ull. looked at finin till' L'eneral ]H)ilif of 

view, that it lum its measure marked by the .spe- 
cies of wants to which ft relates. Thus, that 

utility ( xi-ls ill the biglw-^t (1< gree in tln»se things 
which .sui>ply tlie prime iiecessiiies of life, nece.s. 
sllies wbtcli must be pn>vided for under pain of 
im vitalile dentil. It e\i-'-, in an infi rior degree 
only, in the things wlii« li merely .serve to tiefend 
Us aiir.iiisl |>ri\jiiions and .-ulTerings which do not 
jeopurdi/.e life, and in u degr< c titill lower in tho.si' 
things wliM>e use him no elTrct but to (iroeure us 
pleasure or amusement. This graihition of uiili- 
ities. Imsed on the very nature of the evils or perils 
attjichcil tothc non-witisfnetlonof the wants which 
they ctialile lis to .siitisfy, is >imi>le and ea>y t4) un- 
den4uud. There is no one who dites not recog- 
hixi* and assert that ulility is much prentcr In the 
alimentniy subniances. wiihoni win. h we wi.nid 
Iwve to suffer tlie deadly pangs of hunger, than 
in the products to which we owe enjoyments, the 
privation of which would be aifcmle.l hy ih iiln r 
jiain uur luu'm. — But if utility tluds its meu^ure iu 



the greater or lesser absolute exigency of the wants 
of our nature, that measure isfarfn>m Ix-ing fouud 
again in the value itself of thethbigs we may ilm.-, 
luid far from contributing, according to their de- 
gree of distinction, to make those things iulegml 
parts, more or less consiilcralile. of public or pri- 
vate wealth. It is iu vuio that the bread which 
nourishes us and the woolens that cover us are of 
Itriine iH'cesviiy to <is : that does not prevent an 
object which, at bust, is good only to relieve for a 
moment the etwul of the person who buys It, be> 
ingpaid for at a prire inliniti ly liigher The 
.M)n of this is, that there are men rich enough to 
give full rein to tastes and deicires which other* are 
entirely ignorant of or «'an not satisfy. Thov<- to 
whom it is easy to proviitc lor the most es.<.enlial 
wants of life, think of pnx-uring all the enjoy- 
ments compatible with the ^izc of their fortune. 
It is not enough for them to be well fed, ctmifort- 
ably loili^'cd and warmly clothed; thev cdTer in- 
ceiwe to pleu.sure, and seek it in evezytbing. They 
must have things w'hich charm the eye, which 
afTord them delicate' impreiiiiions and sen-sations. 
whose p<»sK'ssion tlatters their vaulty. which aome- 
timcs borrow all their attraction only from a fancy 
or from the caprice of a moment; and the valUB 
conferred ou these objects by what tliosc whodc^ 
sire them are willing to give in exchange for them, 
assures to tlieni. among thinirs considend wealth, 
a much greater phice tlnui Ihey wotdd wciipy if 
nothing but the quantum of ^G^d utility they con- 
tain were taken into consideratitm. — It i« or>ly 
when the jjrodurts indi-pensable to the .sjiti>f:u-- 
tion of ilie w anis of e\i-;ieii( are lacking that the 
utility which they contain makes its empire fell, 
and iK'Comes the dominating principle of their 
value. When the things which can h • ilisp««nM«d 
with without |ioril or injury cea.sc to be (supplied 
in sufficient quantity, fewer of them are bought, 
and the ri-e in the pri< e of them has its limit in 
the reduction of the uumlier of those who ask to 
acquire them. The same is not the case with 
tlio-e wlmse use no one can giv e up wilhi'Ul run- 
uuig the ri.sk of death. In times of fumino men 
dispute the meansof subaistence with one another. 
Tlie rich, to pn>i ure bread, sell cvcrythin'.; which 
ministers only to ila ir plea-sure. Tlie iKM>rdesp«»il 
themselves of their fiunitnre, their clothing and 
their shrw s. People must then ix-rish or n-«-uage 
their hunger; each saciitices to the lirsi of all 
wants, that of self-preservation . everything »*hlch 
is not of a nature to satisfy that want. Such ca-s^-s 
presi-nt themselves in Ix'sieged cities when Iheir 
stores lire e.\liaust» il, and in deserts when, di*- 
voured by thirst, the mcrcbanta crossing them 
give for a few drops of water the treasures carried 
by their camels. But in the uoniial ci iiditi. .n uf 

I things, wheu all kinds of utility are to t«o found in 
their customary im ivirtion, their jmrticular desti- 
nation or (|uulity has no iiitha lice «»n thi* value at 
i which they tigure in excliangcs or at which tlicy 
are estimated In the sum total of wealth. What 
I ojM iati tlieii, acM-s thi' variations in price dur lo 
j the lluctuutioU!i of hupply aud deoioud. i» the 
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ttmount of therostof prndiK liDii of each. — These l 
coosideratioQii suffice to show in what the correla- 
tion which ex\m hftwwn uttHty and wealth con 

vUts. If value aft.K li< •J Ti> lliiii,'-^ niily on roiuli 
tion that they be gifiiil with the utility which 
alone has the power to render th«m excban«^ble. 
the value in nitarhing to Iheni l>y im nuaii"* takes 
for its utcuhure Iherhurai-ter itf llmi utility. It is 
the quantity of otlier tbin^ which cnrh of them 
pt nnifs ti-* If) iibf:ii!i that dcfenniiieH ilsvahie; and 
u pm imiH stone, u jH ari *>r a jewel wiiit h >er\cs 
only to ailoin the 1a«iy who wears it, has, with 
like wei^'ht anil ((uatitity. a thiuwind of tinu-s the 
value of the wlnat or fuel without whieh we 
.should fall viotinis of r or eold. hut whieh 

costs liltlu to priHluce, ulxmmU in the markets, 
and Romellmes liiw to wait for purchnscr». — To 
resume. Nature ^gratuitously gives up to men 
certain utiliiii's wliich all enjoy equally; it im- 
powA on them the neccmityof creatinjr thi* others. 
Their lalmr < an prroluee only nrtilirial uiilitii-^, 
and ucver han any end but to pruduce such util- 
ities. The utlttties which human labor olitoiias 
an- o{ vari'Uis ki'id-^: some. lH'«oni!ti'_' d and 
incoqMtruted in mutter, cumniuuicato to it the 
•qualities which coasiitttte wealth; the others are 
not realiz<'d inider a material form; theyntlachto 
the iHTNons of men, tilting ihi in to n'nder scrviceH 
to tbenuH'lves or to othciH, or tlu-y nttach to ai>t.s 
or M'rvi< ( s tiie perfonnnnee of whir li ha> for effort 
to insure to the individuals or naiitms to whom 
tlipy helong, satisfaction!*, advantaires or i^uaran- 
tffs, the tth^ence of whieh would infallibly rejiot 
in an injurious manner on their inten-sts and on 
their well heinj?. It must be remarketl, thai, al- 
though immaterial, the^c utilities contribute act- 
ively to the formation as well as to tlic accumula- 
tion of the proilirels whieh jouvtitute m.iterial 
wealth : from which it follows, that, even consid- 
ered solely in their relations to that wealth, the 
lal'or by liwaiisof which it is obtaim d li is a char 
aclcruf priNluctivi'iiesH not k's<irt.-al than the lalior 
which acts more directly on matter itM-lf. — Utility 
is one of the eonsiitiient rr)nditinii^ of wealth; 
it is inseparable from wealth, but aui not furnish 
« measure of wealth. The utility Inherent in 
thln;r^ is ^'nali-r in propoilion as tlie wants fi. 
whieh lli( \ are lilted to give salisfaeliou are nmre 

urgent and intense; thcwealth inherent in thinu's, 
<»n the eimtrary. is greater in proiv>rlion us the 
cost of production of the latter is greater. 

IltrpoLYTB Passt. 

UTOPIA (from the Greek, ov rono^, that 

whieh e.xi-ts in no i)!aee, nowheri ). The wnpi i-. 
tlie invention of Thomas Mure; the title given hy 
him to one of bi^ worics which stmn became cele- 
1irale<l ; but the t)iit> mu< h older than the name 
By Utopia in ineanl a certain organization of mk-i- 
ely and of the Mate, to widch imagination and the 
spirit of sy*T< ni contribute!* not m-t^t Imt evi-ry 
thing, without examining wh« iher it i.s reuliztdile 
in a given phicc or lime, and without Investigating 
'Whether or not It Is compatible, even in a general 



I way. with the moral and physical conditions of 
human nature. It follows from this, that the 
Utopia neeesaarily ehangi-Ji character according to 
ilic sy-ti 111 \sliii li p>ii.|in rN it .\iid, in fact, there 
are religious ut^>pius and philo!>ophical Utopias; 
idealistic and sensuallstic, sensual and even mate* 
rialistic Utopias. Lastly, fbcre are Utopias which 
have their origin in pantheism; and this is true of 
the greater number of Utopias. The pretension of 
Gregory VII. to tnak<' chrisi' ndi tn a r' publie i-n- 
tirely subjitM, in things ti nijinial as well a* spirit- 
ual, to the M)verei^'^n aulhorily of the lioly see; a 
pretension after\^ard «leveloped in n .systematic 
form by the ^ix-at theologians of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuiien, in a reliu'ii>us Utopia. 
Tho republic of Plato is a philuM>phical, and, 
moreover, an idealistic ulopin. On the otlier 
hanil, We observe the inspiration of .sensualism in 
the doctrine of Fourier, the ia>«piraiiun of mate- 
rialism in the Leviathan " of llobbcs, and In the 

■ I'o-itivist Catt ( hi^iu ■■ nf .\u:.'UsIe C«ini!( . and 
tliat of (KUilheism iu the reveries of C'uin)Ninella 
and Baint-Simon. The Utopia Is, therefore, differ- 
ent from the ideal, alth<ini:h the ideal may some, 
tiini^s be found in tlic Utopia. The ideal which 
applies lo society, as well as to the Individual, 
raises us a'i<'\ (• w hat we are. to At^w ti-i what we 
bhould Ik-, anil, tlim fure, can be. The Utopia 
deceives us in icL'ard to Iwiih. by plaeinir iH'fore 
our eyes a chimeni.,al coal. wlii< li may !it the sami; 
lime be a type of debaM.-ment aiid servitude; for it 
is Impossible to create a new form of society, with> 
out concerning our^celvcs with the government 
adapted to it, and the lK>st suited to preserve it. 
We, therefore, rim not admit the distim tion nnnle 
by some publicists betwe4>n the social Utopia and 
the political tHopla. Every ntopia Is neocsitarily 

both |)oli!iral and M'cial. — TlieaL'< of ulopiasdoes 
n«>t begin, as is generuliy sup|)os4'<|, with Pluto; 
It is much more remote. It would not l«e dlfflrult. 
for itist iiici-. to dnnonstrate tlint the r- pul lir of 
iJiu Hebrews, such a.s we may ivpre.sent it to our- 
selves in aceordatiee with the Institutions and the 
laws of the reiiiMteiieli (s(i- MosAisM). was in irreat 
part a Utopia whit h was never realized; ih.it that 
sacerdotal trace, a jtc'i'lf i>f jtritsh. who ai Ivi 'nvI- 
< d^i d no snvi'ri'iL'ii biit (Ii"!, never e\isii (i: thai 
the periixlii al rcsiuralion of inliei ilaiu «n b» their 
primitive iMuindaries and of flaves to lil»erty, any 
more than the |K"rfect ei|Uidiiy of fortune*, wits 
never put in pnielle*". Ilut we arc quite willing 
to a<'e( pi H"* the e\tieme iMMind of anticjuity Ihc 
hiMurj' of Oreek philuMiphy. Even in that IdMory 
Plato \* not the flrrt utopirt. Art-HoTlc (" Polities." 
book ii , eh. v . vi ) introduces us to two utopists. 
UMire ancient than Plato, one of whom, I'haleas of 
(*hakednn. gave s(»eial order, as its principle, the 
mo>t jM if>< t iipiality. ami the oiIht of whom, a 
celehratetl uivliitecl called IlipiKxlamusof Miletus, 
having Introduced regtilarity and symmetry Into 

the c< >TislrUClkm of cilii s, di siied to Itnpc-r il.. St* 
same qualities on the orgnnixution of the state. 
Thus bedenuinded that ihe ciii/enn, tti the num- 
ber of ten tbousand, should be Invariably divided 
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into three classes : artisans, laborers and warriors; 
or, according lo other fi-stimony, Into magistrates, 
warriors and workuit n ; ami that a distinct i>or- 
Uon of the territory of the republic should be al- 
lotted to each of these three classes. The two 
probably belonged to the I*ythagortan .school, 
which both commanded and practiced a oommu- 
nltj of goods. Bnt no one before Plato knew, 
M Will iis how to give h IxmIv to llicsf 

Imnginary couceptioiui, and to make the mo^l of 
them by the graces of poetry and the power of 
dialectir.x. We know that he has cnniiK ltd hU 
name with two entirely di»tinu( Utopias, one of 
which is developed in the "Republic," and the 
other in the dialo^tie on (he "Laws." Both, nc- 
coriling to his own avowal, Ix-lonu; solely to the 
world t)f idea.s, but tin' cond is nejirer to reality 
than the flr.>t. The first has for its object perfeet 
unity, tlie unity whieh consists in entirely melting 
the existence of the individual uitothatof .so<-iety, 
and the real person of the individual into the id«d 
person of tlic state; the second, in default of 
unity, 13 satistied with eqiialily, wldch is also a 
means, but an inferior meaaa, to hold together, 
under the empire of a common law, the dilFerent 
parts of the body s(KMal. All llie tldm nis of 
which the two Platonic conblilutious are com- 
posed are explained, and. lo a oertain extent, ex« 
(•used, in these two primary itlcas Thus, the 
thri!o classes of citizen-s, or rather the three omU* 
of the "Republic," answer to the three faculties 
of the hurruin houI, the magistrates to the intellect, 
the warriors to the will or the sentiments, and the 
laborers to the Hpi>etite. An<l because the appetite 
should be subordinate to the ^('UtiInents, and the 
sentinienl-s to the inlelleet, the sjvme hierarchy 
should exist in the classes which represent them. 
The most important of these classes is, beyond 
contradiction, the class of warriors ; for the rdle 
of the lowest clas.s is reducetl to obe<ljence; and 
the magistrate or philosopher, once he has \H r. 
formed his task, once he has founded the city < •n 
tin- .supreme laws of tlic intellect, has notliini: i 
more lu du. This expluhiui why it is that the war- 
riors should afford us the Mpresslon of the ideal 
unity ■•f which we have just spokt n. Ili iice the 
comumnity of go^xls and wt>nicu which Plato, by 
restricting it to them, considers a sacrifice, and not 
aprivlle^rr. - It i-iviiii'ii! ihat in this ori:aniz:iti<in 
llie hunuui perMiu and individual liberty count 
for not him:. They are BOl quite SO entirely anni- 
hilated, but they arc still oppn-ssed under the 
regime of equality presented lo us in the "Laws." 
For instance, the division <tf the territory having 
to remain invariable, it is necessary that the num- 
ber of citizens fixed by Plato at 5.040 should be 
invariable likewise. So n>ucli the worse for the 
childruo Uoru in excess of that fatal figure. They 
will he forced to emigrate. Sterile families will 
beohliL'i <1 to complete their num!n r by adoption, 
The law will see to it lluit personal wealth shall not 
cUsturb the equilibrium of fortunes. It will tram- 
mel industry, commerce and the increase of capi- 
tal in Kuch a way that industiy, commerce and 



the increase of capital will booome almost impos- 
sible. A fortiori, the burden of the law is f«Jt ia 
what concerns marriage, the education of children, 
and wills. It prescribes, as it did in Bparta. meads 
in common, prohibits travel, except in certain 
cases of necessity or of the public interest. sut>- 
jccts to the inspection of the authorities the most 
intimate relalions of life, and lays down the most 
intli xible rules for all the occupations itissogiKxi 
as to allow the citizens to engage in. — Pagan an- 
tiquity affords no other examples of the Utopian 
siiirit . for we can attach no value to a f< w l i-t 
fnigmi tits like tiio^e of IlL>cala-us of AlMlcra. of 
Kvemerus and Theopompus, which are evidendj 
only reminisci lu t s of the ideas of Plato; nmi, 
lo the "republic" of Cieero, it is less u work of 
the imagination ami spirit of system than of pa- 
triotism and the |M»litical puKsion; it contains only 
u partial apology for the old institutions uf the 
Roman republic. — The midillc ages bring us to 
the religious Utopias, of which the boldest and 
most brilliant is assuredly llie Utopia of Gn-gory 
VII. Universjil theocracy never existed except in 
the ambition of that great pontiff. The condition 
of the world at the period in which ft was pro- 
duced . anil the general state of society, have al- 
ways mode it au unrealizable dreain. But after 
it had met with the resistance of facts, the Iden of 
GrcL'ory VII. entered the domain of speculation. 
It t<M)k posfeessiou uf philosophy and theology 
through the works of Thomas Aquinas, of Giles 
of liomc, and ntitubly through the regiinine 
principmn and t lie treatise Ih iccUmistira jM'tfjitatr. 
Another Utopia, hatdieii at the same eiKvh. be- 
tween the end of the twelfth and the Iwirinning 
of the thirteenth century, but which snvt»r8 per- 
haps as much of philosophy as of religion, la that 
which bears the name of the abb^- Joachim, and 
which is described in the "Eternal Oospd- 
(L'ErartffH /t>n,<fi Joining the pantheistic jtrin- 
ciples of Amauiy de B^ne and of David de I>inaat 
to some misconstrued texts of the Gospe ls, the 

adherents (.if this (IcK'triiic expcded ihereiun < f tl.- 
lluly Ghost or of love to succeed the Son, aj* the 
Son had succeeded the Thtber. During this last 
period of our hi->lory, for which the two pni (^Ung 
periods had only pavc«l the way, all dilTtn-nce» 
and inequalities were to disappear from the earth, 
even the dilTerenee iK lween vice and virtue; for 
all the passions were to be i<buctilk-d; the tlcsli 
and the spirit reconciled with CBS another, or 
rather, confoundni togeihcr, were lo cease their 
struggle for pre-eminence; and the 8uppr<-ssi<in 
of war and a community of goods and of womt-a 
were to make all men one family. — With the 
renaissance the purely philosophical Utopia f9- 
nppeari-d; and it wilh the minister of a despot, 
the chancellor of Henry YUL, Thomas lliire, 
who, in calling It Inck to life, gave It its real 
nanu'. Everythiti;; in Thoma- ^^or• "s book is r.ot 
chimerical. It t^ontaios an extremely profound 
and sensible crtttcbon of the pontics, the politkal 
econi'iny and legislation of his time And rv<n 
when he seems to abauduo luuueli to the caprice 
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of h!s fmn!;:lnntinn, when with complaisance he 
gives us aa fxiH)sition of the laws and iustitution« 
of the country of Utopia, there ii a distinction to 
be made between its political conception and its 
social organization. The former is simply a rep- 
resentative government, wilh a leaning toward the 
republic, having a senate, an assembly of the peo- 
ple, a president appf>inted for life, and elcctfon to 
all the (li-irrces of jxiwer, spiritual an wi II m'< (ciii- 
poral. The latter is summed up in comniuui^m. 
with some of tlie elements wblch subseqiientiy 
served in the c<iii--trui iii ii f)f tin' i>liala!istt'ry sy- 
tem. This b sutlk-icut to convince ua that Iho 
oommunism of Thomas More does not flow from 

the 9«me phiK'-^'ipIiical system as that of Plato, 
The latter remuitiii us much au ideuli^t, even in its 
most deplorable applieatioas, as the former in- 
oliiics to jieiisualism. It is no li>nrrer with a view 
to tlu ir munii perfection, Imt in the interest of 
their common happiness, lliat ineQ, according to 
the English philosopher, should renounce prop- 
erty. It is sufflcient that this end be proposed to 
tbMn for lalKir, grown \x>th more pleasant and 
more fruitful, to satisfy all the wants of society. 
The day in this system was to consist of only six 
houm: three hours before dinn^and ItiTw liovirs 
before supper. Fatigue was to be avoided by 
dlrersity of occupation; every citizen, exercising 
several professinns at tlic saiiu- tiine, iiiit:lit alter 
natively pass from one to the other. Uu would, 
therefore, hare leisure enough to frlve himself vp 
to all the enjoyment-* of sdnly and cntivi r-ation, 
and to taste the pleasures priH-'ured by the flue 
arts.— Thomas More, however, does not carry 
the illnsinn far ns to believe that all tm<le?<, 
without (li^tin(•til>n, ( (Uild lend themM'lvi s to tlii-* 
oonibination. lb- nroirnizes that there are nnli- 
and n piilsive trades, which are carried <m only i 
from JU'« i >-ity. lJul these tradt*sare to fall to tlie j 
lot of the |)ublic slaves, reduced to that ( ; : i -i 
in expiation of their crimes, or purchased by the 
slate in foreign countries. Thus we nee the uti>- 
pian spirit resuscitating, in the bosom of Chris- 
tianity, the institution of the helots. We must 
remaHc, howerer. that the cltlrens themselves are 
not tnated iniu h iM tter. Tin- law, like the dis- 
cipline of a bontuks, or the rule of a monastery, 
Intervenes in all the details of life. It preseribt-s 
what their tlothinL'. their fiMxl, their work and 
relaxation shall be, and leaves not the least place 
for freedom or Intellect. — If Thomas More think s 
litile of lilx rfy. lie lias nt least some nu'ard f<ir 
muruLs. He re-piA t* marriace, and, to a certain 
extent, prewrves the right > « >f eonseience by basing 
the national reliirion on lU i^ni. No mucIi eonsid- 
erution for tbein is to b.- found in tin- system of 
Camp;in( llii, which is easy to account for, Mnce 
pan;!ii i-n» is its ba>is. I'anthi ism confounds man, 
nature an<l Gixi; it does away with the individual, 
•nd recognizes only the collective existence of 
society. This is precisely what CampanelU does 
in bin famous '* City of the Stm.** All the actions, 
and evin tin' sintinii-nt-* and thouglit-i. of its 
imaginary subjects, are suluiiitul to au absolute 1 



authority. The chief of (hi'« solar people is some- 
thing like the Suipnme Fatlnr in the Saiut- 
Simonian system, that is, he is Ixtth a monarch 
and an infallible pontifT, a man elutlii d with the 
attributes of God. Under hi ui are three minis- 
ters in the *li [> ,i ' nnnis of wisdom, of power, and 
<»f love; and under these three ministers are divera 
classes of magistrates set over ail the virtues and 
all the fa( ultie<. who assign to each man his rank, 
his task, and, according to the miuiner in which 
he performs it, hls share in the enjoyment of the 
cnnininn irood-; iho ( ntnniunity is nut here con- 
founded wilh equality. And bo, although women 
are in common, they can be enjoyed only in ac- 
eonlanre with the rules establisheil by the niini'^- 
ter of love alTairs, and only on the days, at the 
hours and under the circimistances most favontblft 
to the iinprovejuent f>f the human rae«'. r>< - 
poti.<)m was always dear to Camivanella. In liis 
"IMsoourse «»n the Spanish Monaniiy." written 
many years before tlic t'ity of ilie Sun." he 
reaches this conclusion : the only and the true 
monarch of the world will Vie the sovereign poB» 
tiff; all peoples will constitute only one Hock un- 
der the staff of only one shepherd: the king of 
Spain will play the part of ll»e dog charged to 
liring Imck to the fold the sheep which have 
St ray away, and to devour them if they resist f 

— At the same time that ("ainpriiii l!a ^^:^s taking 
up tlie ideas of Gregory VII., and paving the way 
for thoee of 8aint-8imon, Bacon waa writini; his 
"New Atliinfi^"; but there is no n-axon why we 
should concern ourselves here with that work, 
since it relates more to the reformation and re- 
organization of learneil s<KMeties than to the reor- 
L'ani/.iti'in and n forniation of the (-tulr. It offers, 
1- ii urii , ;in antieipatt d plan of the institute of 
France. llol>l)es and Harrington had another 
aim. It is laws and institutions which they 
pretended to make over from lop to bottom, aft* 
er a prpconceived model which they present us 
with, Hobbes in the " Leviathan." and Harring- 
ton in the "Oceana." AItliou!.'li dianjeirieally 
opposed to each other in their principles, ainor 
the former. In the name of materialism, invitee 
us to M rvituile. wlu reas the lattiT, apjx'aling try 
our m<»rul dignity, tU'ges us on to the conquest 
of liberty, these two writers have this in common, 
that til' ir vir ws do not extend In-yond the domain 
of politics. Nevertheless, both are utopists; for 
I he unity of power, as Hobbes conceives it. the ab- 
solute monarch}' which di^po^es of men's iMnlies 
and souls, of c«»nscienee and interests, i»f religion 
and of the state alike, is not more easy to realize 
than the p<'rfi 1 1 i '|iiilil>rinni l«-tween |M>wer and 
projK-rty whit li ILirringlon sieks to cffet t. and 
which he bases on the agrariaalaw.asif the agra 
rian law wiu not itself a source and inslnimentof 
oppression. — ThcIIuioirtde$ Sertramb<», by Denis 
Vsynisse, containing only a mixture, without any 
consistency (being, so to speak, only a weakened 
echo of tbcm). of Jfhe two systems of More and 
Campanella, it may l>e Kiid th:il the lii-t..ry of 
Utopias in the seventeenth ceutui;}' doses with the 
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two rn atinrTs of Fcnclnn, the lietiqve and the Ht- 
pubiique tie iSaknte. The Qrst of tlie.sc presents us 
not to much with a hope for the future m with a 
souvenir of the past. Il is a cl!iss!f :il n'miiiisc enc-e 
of the Arcadia of the pools. It tiau-.poit'S us 
aoion^ a I>astoni] people like those who lived un- 
der the fabulous wcptn'of Saturn. It iutroduces 
us to uieu wlio liavc nuneuf the passions, and cnii- 
m-quently none of the vices, of hunuiniiy; who 
have put everything in common, since they pos- 
sess noilunp, and have scarcely any wants; and to 
( liililn II, enjoying llie peace and innoceiieeof tla ir 
tender yearn, wliilc nature, like a kind inotlicr. 
Tcllcvcs them of all care and trouble. The lit ixih- 
litjiit' ih S'lU htf \invt ils to us much more eleaily 
the rcul thought of the illuatriouB archbishop. It 
is the picture of a people, who, with no Industry 
but n^riculiurc, wtTc able tn u'fuiii ihc liiirhest de- 
gree of iK-rfeelion and liapi)iue».s. Population is 
to that people the source of all wealth, and war the 
fioiiri " nf iill nii-crv. This is the very reverse of 
the nuixim^ wliicli guided tliejiovenuKenlof Louis 
XIV. Hut there is something more in Fenelon's 
republic. It is. despite the simplicity of its life 
and casloms, an arist«>cratic stale, the citizens of 
which, dividui into seven chisses, are distinguished 
from one another by their conditions, their oceu- 
palinnH. their rights, their clothing even, and in 
which tin- first rank In-longs to birth. It is the 
ideal republic of PInio moditied by Cliriatian mor- 
.•iIm and by ibe prejudices of race borrowed from 
fen.lMli-ni — The t i'jlitrenlli century, imlependent 
and fruitful in every other mutter, was only slight- 
ly inventive in anciiri and even in political uto^as. 
H<ni--(';iu and 'Mably confined llu in^i Ives to re- 
pHMlueing, with sonic necessary development, the 
institut Ions of Lycurgm. Theirs wm a retrospect* 
ivc Mon lly, in his C'Hle df In Xntnn, is 

only H<>us.se«u's eciio, wliiie UalHeuf proposed to 
become KouMcau's testamentary e.xectttor. All, 
while tin y never tired talking <»f Iil>erty, sum-di- 
ed only in imuginiug a system of slavery on the 
foun'laiion of demagogy and conununiam. — The 
Arst half of the present century il is that witnessed 
the birth of the boldest, the most radical and the 
most brilliant Utopias: Siiinl Simonism. Fourier- 
ism, positiviai socialism and the atheistic the<M-ra- 
■cy of AugUAie Comie. Even a summary e.vjx.si 
tiOD of tliese tliflTen lit ilm trines would carry us Im'- 
yond the limits allotted to us here. (See bociAL- 
lau.) But we must remark at least, that, while 
ill! "I' iloeirinrs an- mi Ic vs diinieriral than the iileas 
of Plato, of Thomas Mon-, C'am|>anella, llobbes 
and RonsKcau, tliey are not, at bottom, more lib- 
eral The tenilency of Saint-Sinimii-nj is tr) re- 
estalili.oh, to the advantage of pantheism, the uni- 
versal ihetx-racy of Gregory VII. He hands over 
41m destinies, not only of the iial«, bat of humu- 



ity, to the discretion of one man, whri is at once 
prince, pontiff and infallible arbiter of the vrorlu 
of human thought. There is no refuge from this 
universal despotism, since pj.-fperty and the 

family have cea^^ed l>i exist. Fourierinn also de- 
stroys these two fundauieutal institutions; projx'r- 
tj' anil the family. The former it would replaif 
by shares of stdcrk deliveritl by the slate to each ia 
]>ro|K)rlion to his labor, his talents and hia capital. 
Of the latter, thanks to the consecration of fnt 
lore, not a trace would be left. Nevcrthclt^sK. tt 
i^ nut directly by the establishment of des[M>iisn). 
i>ut indirectly by license in morals and the letting 
loose of all the passions, that Fourier annihiUtcs 
lilMTty. To Fourier man i^ only a kind nf m i 
chine, of which paasiou is the motive power, and 
which, putting itself In gear with an analogous 
machitie. prcxiui i < ilie effect desiretl without its 
knowledge, lie reaches fatalism by the way of 
sensttalim. and from sensualism he draws the 
most cxtnivaL'anf and uiicli-an consequences that 
can present iheiu>elves lo human Ihougiu. Laistly, 
in the materialistic Utopia of .Vuguste Comte. the 
priests of humanity, or rather of atheism, have a 
power no less cxorbiianl than the |>ower of the 
Saint-Simouian Supreme Father. They have the 
right of life and death over all works of the ndnd, 
ohi and new, existing or to come Into existence. 
They are the absolute masters of public education 
and of the state itself. They dispose, besides, of 
thehonorof dtizcns, and regulate private life after 
their fancy, having to the lay power only the 
looking after of material interests. The proleu- 
rUt Crnnte makes a public Institution. JK^fmrti 

and suhstidnti' iK he re esiaMishes unde r arx'iher 
form, and extends iheni not only to landed but to 
commercial and Industrial property. —The eott* 

elusions to be (Iran II from this s\icces.sir>n *»f chi- 
meras are these : that the progress and perfecting 
of social institutions are not sudden creations, is> 
suinL' full fledged frojn a human biain. and gov- 
erned by one single idea, but the fruil of experi- 
ence and time, of the thoughts and the efToris of 
a long scries of generations : that no society is 
lasting or iH-rfectible except the society which is 
founileil on the liljerty which respects the rights 
of the individual, and leaves him responsible for 
his acts and for the government and use of his 
facullies; that lilM rty is insepar iMl f'oniproperty, 
and that it is impassible to D tu js ii ie or auwveM 
the one without preservinff W -mpiMarinJ^the 
other; th;it liberty anil jiroperty. in turn. supfKne 
the moral dignity and the inviolability of the hu- 
man person. Utopfaw have this advantage, that 
they briuL' the-^e truths into greater relief.and com- 
pel the human mind never again to sc|Hiralc the 
progress of the social order from the conqticats «f 
civil and political liberty. Amltb Ftuxm. 
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VALUE. The doUod of value Ls one funda- 
mental ta petMcal eeonomy: but unfoitu- 

iiatt ly tlicn- is no fK)litirfi cconiimiral idofi which 
mjuircj* !io much offort of tho power of attention 
•nd M) much patieocc to be thoroughly under- 
«to«Hi. The reason of this is. tli.if tlie phenome- 
non to which it relates is purely relative. uniic(m- 
eequvntly difncult to characterize. In order to 
acquire a Just and preciM> idea of value, trc muwt 
therefore enter into cxpin nations of mmc length. 
— The things whose poe8«>8ion {h neccwiary. use- 
ful or agreeable to us are numeroua and varioun; 
and we can obtain tho^te which we ourRpKc-n need 
only by piirtinjif with oiImts of wliieh we li.ive lite 
dispo^aL Hfnce exrhaoj^cN, which, by deter- 
mfninfr in what quantity one thlnsr i« awpteil or 
t\< ]\\ < ml ill n turii for ar.i'tln i . Irnc the 4 ;T(h-( of 
olabliNhiiii; a n-lalion of value umon^ all things. 
Can .Tou. for exampte, fet one heclnliire of wine 

for one herfolitre of wheat? If ymi can. t!i.» fact 
that YOU can, assigns to these two pruiluet$> their 
relative value. They figure in the exchange h» 
e<|U;>I quantities, and the one ha< the rame value 
as the other. Sup|)ose that from some cauw. 
Iiowever. we have to give, not one liet-toliln-, but 
120 litres of wheat for one hectolitre of wine; Ibis 
establishes a new nit in U'tween the (piantilies e.t- 
cbanu^i'd, and the values are no longer the same. 
The value which the wheat poaaeaaed rcbtively to 
the wine fell Ju*t in proportion to the Increase in 
the numlxT of litres to be delivered in exclian;.'e 
for one hectolitre of wine; the value of the Vine, 
on the contrary, increaned in proportion to the 
diminution in the <piantityof it In )m- furnished in 
order to procure one hectoliire of wheal. What 
one of the producta ha* Imt in value the other haa 
piincd. and this in e\acily tlic vritiic i>roi>.>rtinii 
What we have junt H»id iif wine and w heat, is true 
of all pomiUe pmducta. They all give rine to ex- 
« h:tii'j( s. :ind each of them obt.rm>a value foundeil 
on the quantity either of nnollK r phhIuc I, or, in 
general, of the other protlucts fm \\ iii< U it cao at 
any given moment be e.\ehanire<l. — The advance 
of civilisuition long since did away with barter. 
The nMm numerous and diverae pi in is i>e<>nnie. 
the more men realised the neccKsity of choofiing 
one of them to MT\'e aa a medium of exchange; 
and colnetl money w.'is clios« n for this offlce.be 
cauw it poxseKSL-M certain qualities in a greater 
degree than any other. Money {■ one of thnne 
tllinga which men d. -in- licratise of the M-rvici s 
which they render, and fur which, when in need 
of them, Ifapy give a certain amount of other 
tliiiii;- This fact, while it irivi s to ninju \' .a ci r- 
tain value in each of the other pruduct.s, givei^al.so 
to each of these a value in money: determined by 
the atTiount which is n qiiinsl to procure them. 
Thus, the amount of money which all thcae prod* 
QCta oomaaad. i the price which is given for 



them, constitutes a common denominator of the 
value wMcA they have in eommerelal transactlonB, 

and it Is only neceamry to compare their prices lo 
know their relative value. If a hat is worth thri-e 
dollant, this price, compared with that of sugar, of 
cloth, of a jilow.orof any object whatever, show* 
how much of thcM; diilerent produel.s can Wetih- 
tained for it, and consequently what vului h it» 
acquire from thequnntity either of some particidar 
pro«iuci or of other projiucts In general which 
their po!i.seMion confei-^ the power »>f acquiring. 
The existence of an intermediary which assureato 
the values attached to the various products a term 
of eompjiriM 11 . (pially applicable to them all. and 
which rcodcDi it easy to follow the tlucluations in 
their values, is an immense advantage. But it f» 
in)]>oriant to )<car in mind that prices and values 
are very diHiinct tblnga. (See Piiickh.) Pricca 
eirpresB only the quanthy of coined money which 
each pro<bict is worth, and this quantify is sulijr^ct 
to chauge« which have their own H)>ecial causes, 
liutwhfeh,white they modify prices, havenoinHu- 
ence on the idatioii of values that e xists U-tween 
the products themselves. Thus wc see everything^ 
in value is relative. It is the relation existing 
lietween two things exchanged, a relation which 
deiH-nd.s u|Mm the respective quantities which each 
nuist deliver to the other in order that the ex- 
change may be made on equal conditions, a rela- 
tion of which (from the very fact that these con- 
ditions niu-t l>e e(|ual) one of the terms (wherever 
there is u relation, there mu&t be at least two terms) 
can not be affected In any sense whatever, with- 
out the other It rni being affected at llu' same mo- 
meat in a contrary sense. It is esBcntuil that this 
purely relative cliaractcr of value be clearly under- 
■■tnod. if we would not fall itito .1 tiitiltitude of 
economic errors, ko grcjtl a part docs value play 
In the speculative part of the science. Among the 
many coiw qncnces which flow from the idea of 
the relativent ss of value, there arc two which We 
will single out, if only to throw a little more light 
on a siibji't t naturally intricate and nl)straet: f)n<' 
is. that there an* only values, and there is no such 
thin.;; as a collective value, formed by the union 
of particular values, su-sccptible of divinion. degree 
or meaiture; the other is, that there can lie no Kuch 
thing a.<» o general ri-r or fall of values. And in 
fact, the values in things lieiog only tlieex|wessiun 
of the quantity of other thingn which ran Ik> oIv 
taiiufl in cxi hanire for them, it i- inij-o-vihli tliat 
values ohouhl increase in the one cai>e without 
diminishing in the other. The moment it become* 
nt ce.s.iry to irive tnore wheat in order to have a 
given quantity of wine, we give le^.s wine to pro- 
cure a given quantity of wheat. The fall in tbe 
vahic of wheat produci^ the Hm' in the value of 
wine, and it in thus in all exchanges. There is no 
rlae of values which does not auppoae a fall, and 
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fn like manner no fall which docs not supiwse a 
rise. — It has taken much time and reflection to 
free the theory of vnhie from the complications 
vhich rendered it uucertaiu and obscure. In vain 
did tlie first economists examine tlie question; they 
did not succeed in presenting its solution under 
forms Bufflciently clear and precise. It would be 
"wrong to blame them for thi.s. To the difficulties 
met with in the analysis and definition of every 
xdatldn (ratio), ^B^ien nefflier of Its Vmu has any- 
thing fixed in it, there were added OUlcr^. in the 
caaeof these Bist economint.s, caused by the very 
Imperfection of the lan/juage they were o!)lige«l to 
i)>c. Tn r omiiion parlance, the word value had 
ditlcrcut signitlcutioDs. It was used iuditlerenily 
to dedgnate, at one time, the degree of utility in< 
herent intheuscof thiiiirs; at aiiolher, the j)o\vor of 
acquisition which tluKj things possessi-d with re- 
gard to other things; at another still, their money 
price. TTeuce came, in the ideas s\iL"_'e«;1ed by the 
word value, a«iH<>cialion8 which prevented people 
from noting diflFerences and distinct ion?) between 
these ideas, without the noting of which it was 
impossible to reduce thetn all to their e»;entia1 
meaning. — What economists lirst thousrht of was 
the necessity of attaching to the word value qual- 
ifying terms intended to characterize each of the 
meanings which it owed to iisaue. The French 
economists of the last century resolved to apply 
tlie term usual value (eiile«r iMiMUi>)tothat qtiality 
which gives things the capacity directly ti ^aii-ty 
the wants of those who possess them, and veuul 
Talue (rateur e/aalt) to those qualities wbidi give 
thinL'^ that capacity only by means of exchangi- 
This wius the course taken by Adam Smith alMt. 
What the physiocratea called usual value, he de.s- 
ignated as value in use, and value in i xchariL''- 
what llicy calliHl, less correctly, venal value. Tlie 
moment pe<>|ile intnxhiced into science two dis- 
tinct meaninjrs for tlie word value, instead of re- 
serving it, as the most eminent econoiuist.s do now, 
to express only the ratio of qtiantity between 
things exchanged, it became necessary to make 
use of adjectives to determine which of the two 
significations they intend«'d to give to the word, 
€BCh time they useii it. But even this care could 
not sufficiently obviate the grave inconvenience 
of usiii'.' I'uc aM<l the same gem rir imu to express 
qualities and circumstances which in themselves 
have Bothtng In common. Conceptions which 
involve! tlic idea <)f valne remained undecided; 
men's minds were coufu.Md by ap]ilying the idea 
of one kind of value to an«>lher, and the way was 
©I>ened to confusions which seriously impaired the 
progress and authority of the science. — it will be 
l»ece--:ii y t(» call attention to several of these COO- 
fusions l)y reason of the place wliich they occupy 
in the writings of the older e<'onomists, and which 
they have retained e\ i n in the works of some of 
their successors, gome oijservations upon the most 
serious of these confusions wlH serve, on the one 
hand, to guard us agaiast certain errors into which 
it is mty to fall, and on the other, by showing 
wImI valtM if not, wiU bmIm It easier to peraalvo 



what it really Is. — We will mention only those 
which it is important to call attention to. We 

may consider them as follows: the ronfu-i'^n of 
value with price; the confusion of value vs itli cer- 
tain circumstances by which it is inlluenoed; the 
confusion of value with wealth; and, as a conse- 
quence of this last, confusion in the seurch for an 
undiscovenible measure of value. — It was ea^y, 
and even natural, to a certain extent, to confound 
values and prices, since, considering them from 
IHixluct to prcHhict, the ones serve to measure the 
others. In the ordinary course of facts wo bc^in 
by exchanging the products which we have to dis- 
pn-e (if, fur iliii'r ■\aliie in money, then we give 
the amount of money received fur the oUier things 
which we wish to procure, and It Is eertain that 
the value in money of tliese things n ally corre- 
spontls to their relative value. An article that i* 
worth two dollars in money is worth twice as 
much as tlirit which is worth only one dollar, and 
if the CM liange were made in kind, we would 
have to give double the quantity of one to obtain 
the other. But we mu.st U-ar in mind that prices 
merely express the relation that exists between the 
quantities for which money, and other pru^lucts, 
are reciprocally placed in the balance, and this 
latlon remains subject to the empire of circum- 
stances which may alTcct the disposable quantity 
of money, if money is abundant, it will be more 
freely offered for eadi of the products which it is 
u^ed to purchase; then its value decrea&es, and 
prices rise. If money, on the conliaiy, becomes 
scarce, less of it will be given in exchange for 
other things in commercial transactions, its value 
will increase, and prices, on the contrary, w ill fall. 
Thus, unlike values, which can neither increase 
ivrfletTease siinullanenu-ly. ]»ri(e«. which are the 
simple results of the comparative value of money 
and all other products against which it Is ex- 
duuigetl, undergo fluctuations peculiar to them- 
selves, and they nmy all rise or fall at once. The 
confusion of prices and values has been the un- 
fortimate cause of rendering nations which were 
not wantingin scientific woith. singularly obscure. 
It has led ec4)noiui»ls to conclude from pric"^* to 
values, and from values to prices, to suppose them 
governed by the same laws, and subject to the 
.same ai cidents. and to atlribute t<i the amount of 
prices, an intluence which it should nut have. 
Hence proceeded errors whidi d ese r v e dly es tc e m d 
economists have not always avoided, and of whi» li 
the works of Iticardo him>-< If alTord but UMt many 
examples. — One of the most frequent confuxions, 
and one which, by its generality, has provi il !'M!i h 
more prejudicial to the .science, is that w hii licun- 
foimds value with some of the circum-frtanccs that 
concur in giving value to things. This is the im- 
mediate result of the many dilTerent acceptations 
given to the wonl value. Writers employed the ex- 
prcssions "value in uae"and "value in excbaBge"; 
thenceforth It wm natural that ]x'oplc ahouM 
imairine that there must exi.st betwet-n the two 
kinds of value some secret afllnity, some link or 
bond of naioa coveied hj sont highcx prindpls. 
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common to both, and they set to work to find that 
principle. Adam Smith believed h« dlHCOvered it 
in mat«:riaHty and duration; Ricardo, in labor; J. 
B. Say, in utility: others, In rarity, etc. . etc. The 
inevitable conscqui ik e wiis. timt tiny mi'^took 
the very nature of value, and forgot its origin and 
^aracter; and nevertheleM, amon^ the masters of 
jx)litii'al I'coiuMiiv, only a fi w of the more rf rrnt 
have succcedui in completely e»caplug from an 
Illusion produced by the use of an Inaxact and 
vicious terniiuolotry — Tilt" ob^crvallonasugsjesled 
by tlu-M: i-riurs are applicuble to all such alttuily 
except rarity. What is value? As we have already 
.vaid. it is simply a ratio of quantity in twi rn pnxi 
ucls e.\< i»aiij:iil. ami il is jH rfirti y clear thai it can 
not be found outside of this relation. Doobtless, 
when, in order to obtain a product, we consent to 
give «)thers whi< h belong to us in e.xi lianire for it, 
what deti rmineH us to doiolssoQic i|U:ility in the 
product itself whidi plcaRes u», and which is not 
to be found, or which is found only in a smaller 
proportion, in those which we give in return for 
It. This is tlie reason for every ext^hange that is 
made : there would be no exrlian^ if all things 
pOMCWSCdtbr ^anic iiunlilic^, and could prix iirr for 
lis the same cujuymeuts, and satisfy the same 
■wants; and It Is surpridngthat this simple remark 
•lid uot sufllre to prevent men from connecting 
with tlii-s or thai {wrticular quality of things tlie 
principle of their vahie. ~ There are things which 
In order to answer to the wanf^ in view of wiiieli 
we seek them, should possess materiality and 
duration; there are others which must have ab- 
sorb^rtl a preat deal of labor in their making, and 
olh<Ts B'rain which mu^l be suweptilde of imme- 
diati- ("ii-umption: we exchanire them for one 
another because our wants and our tastes are differ- 
ent, and because, if to build a bou«e, we must have 
mat< ii;ds whole duration will rcivt the ravajrcs 
of time; we must have, in order to feed ounelves, 
bread and meat, which do not last, and for our 
fecrc.itinu. tln atrieul representations, coneertsniid 
•muiieuienti<>, which produce tmt a passing emo- 
tlon.and leave no trace except in our remembrance. 
— I'tiliiy i-i«sHntial to the value of things, in this 
general sense, that we give nothing for any of 
them but U|K>n condition of flndlofr. In their pos- 
H's-ion or in the use which we nnke of them. 
»onK- pU'fusure or enjoyment: ii may l>e well to • 
recall, however, that the nature of the wants j 
which they are intetidetl to sjitisfy ha> no influence 
on the more or the It -s of value which attaches to 
them. We must tir>t provide for the most impe- 
rious necessities of life, and obtain the means of 
satisfying them ; but, this once done, each one 
takes into ci-nsideraiion other consumers, and this 
coosldcratiua is ampler in pro|toriion as he can 
accord them more. The wnnts of the intellect and 
of the heart, l.ive c.f ih. irl~, labile for luxury, the 
promptings of pride ur vanity— all concur in de- 
termtnfaif the esteem In which things are held: 
und it is not uiKuminon for men to piiv for a 
flower, or riblwu, or the pleasure of hearing a 
iriottnlst, for instance, a price equlvalmt to a con- 1 



slderable quantity of the products without which 
we would have to suffer the deadly attacks of cold 
or hunger. — What gives at times an immense value 
to products, whose deprivation causes neither !n> 

jomcniiiice nnr plis-i<-al sufTeriiis;, is the price 
that U put upon them by those who are able to 
obtain tbem. and the sacrifices men make In order 
to possess them. There an- men rich enough to 
gratify their every fauicy ; and, no matter what the 
things which their fancy craves, these things from 
the moment they are sou'_'ht after and there is a 
demand for them, actpiire, equally with other 
objerts. a real value, ba»ed uiMm the amount of 
other thiiiL's which nun pive in order to obtain 
them. Alihouirh lliere is nothing that is indif- 
ferent in the feelings and tastes which dictate the 
employment of wealth, from the stand|Miint of 
mondity, of the future and of sck-IhI progress, 
nothing can prevent the objects which serve to 
gratify frivolous and even Ulamable desires from 
having the value of the objects for which they can 
be exchanged. — .\mong other conse(|uenccs fol 
lowing the opinion that value should have a fun- 
damental principle In one of the material qnalttlea 
inherent in tliiiiL'^. there is om- ri nisetpn nre \v hich 
has given rii>e to m many controversies, that wa 
can not pass It over in silence here. It baa been 
asked whether it were ])ossihIe that immaterial 
things, acts, eiTorta. Ber\-ices, which are not real- 
ized under a tangible and durable form, could bavo 
a vahie. and a goodly numlK-r of writers have an- 
sweretl in the negative. The services of govern- 
ments, of magistnites, of theclerg^•. of physic ians, 
and of members of the bur; instruction given by 
masters, professors and artists— all Ihesnaud many 
other similar things have Ix i n <l< clariHl without 
real value; and this despite the fact that it waa 
very evident that those who felt the want of these 
services did not hesitate to give, in orderlo obtain 
them, hirge quantities of things to which value 
waa attributed because of their materiality. This 
( rroneous t)piiuon Inis n^w, however, but few ad 
herents. It is rccogni/ed thai nothing which men 
price sufficiently to give a price for. can be devoid 
of value, and that th<is<. things which are called 
immaterial have, like all other things, a value pro* 
portioned to the quantity of each of the different 
things which they put those wlio dispoM^ f»f such 
immaterial pnwliK ts in a way to pnn ure for them- 
selves. This error n t'tirding imnuiterial servicee 
has not be< n < ..!i!ined to the (|uestion of value; 
we meet Willi it alsfj in eswiys uikui production, 
wealth and lal>or. — Rarity deser>'es special men> 
tion. It is not, like materiality, duration, labor, 
or utility, a quality substantially incorporated in 
things; it is merely the effect of a disprojM»rtion 
between the quantity in demand and the quantity 
obtainable, and It. therefore, exercises an effectuid 
iiitlneiii e on the value of the thintr* of which it is 
either the ordinary or the accidental lot. What 
raui^s rarity Is the impossibility of Increasing a 

thing at the pleasure of thc^se who wish to obtain 
it; hence they vie for its possession, and give m 
esdunfe for it a much huger ifiMBiiiy of olli«r 
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things than they would if it were moreatrandttnt. 

This It is thai asMirt-. a very tin al value \n rertaiu 
products which ure fouud iu small oumbur; this 
It is aim which for a moment gives an extraordl- 

nary valiit" to the most fomuioa pnuliicts. such as 
wiae, wheat, wool, cloth, or glosH, whcu, by eome 
aocldeot; the want of tliom is felt. But rarity, 
health's beini; at all times an evil, is, like value 
ilstlf, only iIk- «-ffeet of h relaliou, ami can t'xi>i 
only on coDilition that it (rarity) does not become 
general. When bn-ail is more scarce than n-ual, 
il acquires an increase of vahie, Iml this iiu lease 
it acquires only because the products ;:iven in ex- 
chanze for it lose in relation to it some of their 
own proper value, and lose this only because they 
retain their accustomed abundance. If they be- 
came rare or scarce at the same time and in the 
same pro|M)rtlon as bread, the relation between 
the quantities exrhaiiirid would have suffered 
DO alteration, and their respective values would 
have remained the same. Rarity acts only pri- 
vately, only to the ( \friit that it is ctditlucd to r<T- 
tain proilucls in opposition to others; and to ele- 
▼ate rarity Into the diiniUy of the general princi- 
ple of valtie. is to mak<" a straiiL'e mistake; for it 
iii cvideut, that if rariiy e\ien<leil jtt the same time 
to everything offered in ex< iiange, its cITects would 
di*;(|<p' ar iinniedialely. — Tiie confusions iH'twit n 
value and wealth do not lead to cousequenecji of 
so much im|)ortance. They spring from correla 
ttons which have n ival existence, and it is easy to 
explain them. Private wealth i^i in pmpoiiion to 
the value of the things of which it is made up. 
Lands, houses, capital, merdiandise, in a word, 
everythini; which belonjcs to individuals, is sus 
cepliliie of e\e!iaiiL'<-. and ci in-e( jueuily possev>-es 
the value rc^uliini; from the amount of things of 
another kind which it can be used to obtain. In 
order lo know, therefore, the aino\iiU of Iiis wealth 
it will be ttullicienl for an individual to aM.-enuin 
the value in money, the price, of each of the things 
which he po-M n^-s. ami tli' n to compare the SUm 
of these prices with wlial il will enable him to 
procure In Other things. But the correlation Ik - 
tween private wealth and the value of the ditler 
tnl elements of which it is made up, does not ex 
tend to real, positive and {,'eneral wealth. This 
latter constitutes a whole, and for want of a term 
of compari^ion (because It is not exchangeable) It 
can not l>ees!iuiaii d in any manner. If tliethin^rs 
ciimprisetl in the sphere which general wealth em- 
braces have all the vtdue which Is conferred on i 
c.ii h one iif ihi-nj by its pariieular power of ae 
quisitiun with re,:;;ard to other things, the same 
cim not be said of the mn»t; fur this mass admits 
of no comparison w liieh W ould j>i nnit us to a--ii:ii ' 
il a value, and it would be vain to attempt to tind, 
in tlie variable relatitms of exchange that exi^i 
In-tween it< eouslif utive |> I! an e\pri -vinn which 
woultl cover them all. Ih iu o we nni^l h.ive le 
course to circum-stunces culirely foreiicn to the 
value wlii< h the elenu iilsof ;reneral wealth receive 
solely from the excliaugcs to which they give ri.se, 
If we wish to catiiiMte tlie extent of the wealth of 



nations In general, or of a nation considered sep- 
arately. — Ilowt ver, it will not be without some 
utility to explain still more the ditTercncvs wbtch 
necessarily distinguish vahie from wealth. Wealth, 

taken in its a^i:re.:a"i', is tlie posv(.^^:,,n of those 
things by means of which men altaui to the tat' 
isfaction of thdr wants, and the more abimdant 
tlie-e t1dn".^'s are, the prejiier wealth is Tlierffore. 
il is by its ratitt to the wants whit h it is destiiiiil 
to satisfy, that we must estimate wealth, niul tliik 
ratio can not In- airecte<l by the ratios which e\i-t 
between the things that constitute it. Nol that 
wealth can increase w idiout modifying the pre- 
existing ratios of value. We«ilth increases «)rdy 
to the extent tlmt the efforts of lalK>r. becomiug 
more ingenious and more fruitful. pnKhn-e a gn*al- 
cr amount of some one uf those things whose use 
is either necessary, afrreeable or useful to tis; from 
whi( li il follows that this tliin^' ofTt red jind d< liv- 
cred in exchange for others in a greater quantity 
than before, loses something of its rclniiTe value, 
ami caU'cs these other tliincs to train in rehaive 
value. Thus every advance in wealth has the 
effect of reducing the value of the fnoducts which 
it increases, and of raisini: the value of lh<- prr.l 
nets on which it has no effect. This Is an emi- 
nently benelicial change to the jK-ople among 
whom il takes place; but from the i>oint of view 
of value the chajtge hits no effect, Kvau^e ihe 
value of each thing deiiends mi relations one of 
whose terms can not iucrca.sc without tbeoib<*i» 
decjvasing. — It is so diflicult for the mind to see 
in value only the effei t of a ratio of exchange, 
that for a long time mosi of the economiiita were 
prei>ccupietl with the idea of discovering some 
measure for it. Thi> was a srrking for the im- 
poiw.ible. It would have been uccvisnry to tind a 
value to measure value, and where could a value 
III- fii'irid whit h was not it-elf the result of a nitio. 
and. iK-causo the result of a ratio, as changeable 
and variable as the other values to which it wis 
sought to make it j.erve as a comparative measure 
or standard? liul the search for this measure «<f 
value has ix^en so common that wo can not pass it 
ttver witlioul remark. — Among the things which 
have attracted attention as s|Hci.ally tilted to serve 
as a measure of values, coiiietl money, human la- 
bor and wheat have been accorditl the preference. 
But It was not given to anyone of the three to set 
as sur h measure better llian the otln rs. \\ la-n 
money was taken as the measure of values, it was 
indeed possible to And what was the value in mon- 
ey of eu< h piiHlm t at a ^iven niouient. arid thu* 
to lind n comparative term ai>plicable to all prod- 
urto: but it was not iNKBHible to discover In money 
ii-< If a tl\td value prolictetl from Ihe varialii>ns 
which are the effects of causes oi>enttiug on the 
quantities of the |>ruduct8 whirh have just come 
into the market to be exchaiigc'l one against the 
other. It was pi;iin tintt gohl and bilver. of 
whit h monev is ni.ade, like all other invduolB, 
varied in value. acet»riling lo tie ir cn ater or It-« 
abundance in the market, and thai Ihey had ». 
very unequal power of acquisition at diffemL 
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opocbs, and urcre also subject to the empire of rir- 
CQnutaflioes, which at one lime rendered their cx- 
tniction more costly, nru\ at oihm made tlit-ir 
coiiHiimptlon gri-alcT or luore iRt t->.,s!iry. — And so 
of human labor, in whkh Sniilh hail pbu-iil the 
oriiiin nf value, mid wliicli lie Iiad jioiiitid out iis 
llu; ont' thing whicli alTnnh-il its ni<»<l exact meas- 
ure. Human lalM)r is untiucstionably an dcmout 
Id all production of m-ultb; but it ia ao wise fol- 
lows that un T«hic is nl)s<ilutc. and. that in the 
M'lation whicli it Ijolds to tlic tliiuL's afrnin^t 
which it is exchanged, it constitutes a term tixcd 
and cnnttant. On the contrary, labor is more or 
Ir--; in (l('man<J, nn<l i-* l>ctti r or wor-"!- rurnix ii- 
Baled at diHereul (leriodtt; this in clearly deinon- 
atmled by the frequent flnctuatfcma of wagea. — 
Astowh<:it. two rr avnii>; f aus^d it to lict onsid 
ered that it midit serve tu* a nieii.«ure of value. 
One of thorn was the rappmttlon that the name 

qUMtility of wlunt nuHt liave verved n\ nil tinu-H 
(o milisfy equal wunLsuf nutrition {x r individual; 
the other was the sttppoaitinn that nliraentary 
pro<lurtH must have prrwrved. in exelianfr''^. a 
fl.\e«l value, siuee s\u h prwiui tx have the power 
•Iwajra (oeiMtO for tlmnselres the demand utKi^ 
NkTj lo cormpond to the extent of their supply. 
The fli-<«t of th»>e («i;ppo«i»ionfi In erroneou-*; for 
wheal is far fmiu h tvinir Im ih at all tinMN and in 
the Maine quantity au object of iniio'a consump- 
tion ; the aecond \* true only within certain llmita. 

iitid in wlial coiH iTiis iint any «ipccial priMlnct, hut 
the u^n>^atc of nil the products which minister 
to the wanta of subaititence. Be this as It majr. the 
vulue of wlifiit i«i, and always will he. a relative 
one, dependent uiM»n the action of cin-unislance-i, 
amonji^ whteh we may reckon the exienaion and 
pri>L;r( >s of nfrricullurr. and thi- auvunt of luanu 
facturi-^l prfMluct.s for which it can In- c\i hiuiged. 
an ninount which tendn to increas«' in proportion 
aa the lnl)or refpiir<>d t(» pnKluce (hcni Inrrrasi's 
in power and '•kill. — The cfTorts uvmU- liy cn ono 
• nU'< to diseover a measure of v.iln- . j«Ti'\r li<iw 
dtllicult it is to disentHn;;lc the idea of value ii>-i-lf 
fn»m the romplicnt ions by which it is nurroundi-il, 
and Willi wliich it proHontf* itM-If to the mind. 
Many writer . even of our own day, have not «uc- 
r*'<Hl«-«l In d»»'n;r no. and it would be easy to rite 
ci 'tii]iariiiivr!\ ;f» i'n1 works in which tenth in i< s 
toMipposc in IhingM the cxiMencc of an al>M>lule 
Tnlue Ktlll Mih<>isi. We mnnt of eoum* make due 
al!i>wan<e f<>r tli ■ lin k of pm i-inn in ilie form 
under whi< h every faet of reluiion uianife>t.s ithclf 
to the miml: hut even more allowanre nraat be 
made for ih inii* rf< < ri. .n of the lenninoloiry in 

S> lonu' as ilie Word N.ilue is us.-d in differ 
l ilt M iise", w. I xpow ouT'^'ives lit a confusion of 
ideus, and the \\ i>e^t plan would Im- to take n de- 
chled stand in this ntatter. .Jnhii Muart Mill pro- 
pow« to iiM' the woni value to expresM onl>- the 
effect of the relation in virtue of which pnNlucta 
are bartered one for another, in pro|ioriionof mich 
and such a<piuniiiy of tlie one jurainst such and 
auch a quantity of other ihingii. There in noth- 
ing more necewaty in the fntereat of icience. nor 

18$ VOL. m.— 67 



i« there anything easier. We have the word priee 
to derignate the vnhie of thtegs in coined money; 

wo have the terTn!« imnifffinfr or di'rret vfih'f;/, and 
other exprvisHiuuM lo dcsijiinate what is so iniprojv 
erly called value in um-. It is nisy to n sei \ e for 
each thing an expression which maintains in Ian- 
truage the distinct ion itself, thespicial sense which 
lielonjrs to it. — I/-t it 1k! distinctly understood, 
therefore, that through the rest of thia article we 
shall u«o the word value only in ItJ* real sense. It 
shall lie used lo express only the quanliiy citlu r 
of a thing or of the thiogH in gcncnil which a 
tiling aerves to obtain; In other wonla, tho |iower 
of ac(piisition whi< li it exi n hy nu inw of ex- 
ctiango. — UiK>n what conditions muy thinp* 
cnnKMered to poa newi value? On what foiimlatlona 
does the proiM rly which renders 1 hem » xelianire- 
uhlc. rest ? What are Ihe cirrunistiuices w hi« h de- 
termine In what quantity one ihin^ shall Ik* given 
for another* Theinenninijof the word value oik c 
clcjirly (h ierinined. tlioe qucslhm.s btronie simple, 
and are easily s»i|vif|. — First of all, it b plain 
that notliiii<^ is exchanjreahle excc]it tipon ciuuH- 
tion. first, of i>osses>.hitr qualities whic h ixiider it 
desindile, and ^e< or,d. of liein.: oliiainable only al 
the ccMt of Mime elTort and pains. No one givea 
any of thosi! things which every one may have 
without lalwir. and value iK-longx only to those 
Ihinga wUoHC potwea^ion costa hilmr and fallgue. 
The man who wiahea to obtain a thing compares 
the satiMfaclion whic h it will ; tTord Iiiin with tlie 
f^riflces he mu.-*! make lo oUnin it. and decides 
to part with aueh or mieh a quantity of other 
thin;:s w hich Ix loiii; to hiiii. in order to prot uni 
it. It nuitters little what motives proinpl him 
to acquire It. whether an impernllve want, a 
frivolous taste, or a simple capriee. the thinj? 
has the value at the nntnient of wliat he con- 
sents to give for it. The dianii>nd for which a 
value e<|Ual to n thousand hectolitres of irrain fs 
ofTcrtxl and accipUd, im> as much value as thi*e 
tliousaiKl hectolitres. In like m^inner. a hundrf d 
kilogiumnva of salt are wortli nn more than tho 
lesson of a diineing master, or the service of 
n hair dre->.er. if the pii< <• paid for the hK.<«on 
or the seri i< e is HufiU ient to enable us to buy 
the same ipiantiiy of salt. — ^The qualitii*s whicli 
render lliiuL - de-ii alili , the iiiipov»iliility of oln.iin- 
ing Itiem without ]ktsouu1 hilMir, or w ithout giving 
in exchange for them oiiH*r things which have cost 
per-onal lahor : sueh aie the « <«ndilions wlii< h eon 
l^-r value on things. The extent or the measure 
of Ihe value of a thing defienda nprrn the greater 
or le*-s diniculiy whic h those who covr t or Deed it 
find in pPNiirin;; it. It is this that makes lhc 
nitimeiitary value of a thinir <le|<end upon the re 
lation exi-itinsr lK-tw< I'li its supply and the demand 
for it If n jiroiluet is uot to Ik- found in -uthcieiit 
(plant ity to supply all the demand for it. tho<« 
who desire it enter into competition f<»r its posses- 
sion; tliey give In exchange for il more of other 
ppKlucts. or of the money with which othi r prod- 
ucts are bougill, nnd, as n conse(|Ufnc«- . its value 
riaea. If the onnlrary happens, thai Ik, if a product 
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enters the niarktl in n prcator ahundanco tliMii | 
th«ire is a demand for, its value falls. Those who 
pOHcas U can not keep H forerer; tbeyareaUiged 
to dispo-ic of it, in onlcr to jirof ure other IhingR 
wliich are neccsuuiry to litem, and lind themselves 
constnined, in parting with it. to be content with 
a smaller quantity of the priwhu is thev receive in 
reluni. Thus it is the condition of supply and 
demand which assigns to each thing its power of 
acquisition over other things. All things increa.sc 
in value when the demand for them is greater than 
the supply of thetn; all diminish in value when the 
supply of them is greater than the demand for 
them; brace tbeTnriattons of price to which ihinpi 
are Huhject, variations which, by expirv^ini:; tin- 
differences that arise in the sums of money against 
which those things which experience them are ex- 
chaiiL'i 1. ( \|«n s«; like (lifT<Tenees in the quantities 
of other things which these sums enable one to 
obtain. — Besides, it must be remarked that the 
deniuiid for a IliiiiLT Ti;itiir:illy cxtrinN <ir contrai ts 
in propurliou to lite nitxliliculious which its value 
undergoes. When tlierc is a lack of a product it 
(jro\v<» dearer; and sus then there arc many persons 
to be found whos<; desire to i>r<M ure it is eliecked 
by the increase of the Kacritiees which they must 
make to obtain it, th<- demand, checked by its in- 
creu.se in value, is restrained within the limits sot 
by value itself. In like manner, when the price 
of a thing decieases* purchasers increase m num- 
ber, and Its valne descends only to the point neoes- 
sury tliat sucli a i)niiluet may be found in the mar- 
ket in a quantity proportioned to the supply. 
Hence the fluctimtlons of value occasioned by the 
chanjies in the n-luliori nf supply ami demnn<l. linvc 
for eilect the niaiutenuucc of an equality betwiH.-n 
the two terms of that relatfoB; f liat Is, an equl- 
liltrium l)< f\ve< n supply and driTiand. — We niu-^t 
not, however, infer from this fuel that there exists 
any proportionality whatever between the move- 
ments of value and the diffcrenri s in quantity of 
the thimrs supplied. Everytliiin: depends, in the 
efTeel ])n>dueedontlievalueof the {.mmkIs, whether 
by the increase or the decrease of the supply, on 
the nature of these goods, and on the kind of wants 
tliey are iuteuded to tuitivfy. All goods are not 
equally necessary to life ; and if there are some 
tlie demand for which is greatly curtdtcd because 
their vahie has risen even ever so little, there are 
others, the demand for which people are not nearly 
so free to lessen. Tlic value of wheat doubles the 
iii"inent llie <piaiitity tliat can be delivered de. 
crea!>csone'lifth,and is trebled, when this quantity 
to reduced one-fourth. Wine does not Increase In 
value in the saiue proportion wIk n the quanlily 
supplied dimiuishes. for the rea»ou that its con- 
sumption is less tndlftpensable; and the products 
wliieh it is vtill eu-ier to do witlmnl increase in 
value much le>.s than wine when their supply 
diminishes. On the other band, the qualities 
which render jmMlurts more or h-^s ea«y to kwp 
in the state required for use, exert a seiisilile in- 
fluence upon the decrease in their valu> . I n < a e 
4>f aa extf«urdiiiaf7 or aupembttndaiit harvest, 



there are crop^ wliich are abandoned to tlie fir*! 
comer who wishes to take them, because the 
owner can not utilise them aQ blmself , and be* 
Cau»ie the price at which he is compelk-<i toK-ll 
them will not pay the cost of tran.-.fcrring litem 
to the nearest market. What we are warrant«l 
to assert is this, that value is fixed l<y the rt l uiou 
existinc between supply and demand ; lUai it 
usually increases or decrca-ses in such a way m to 
equilibrate the two terms of that relation, but in 
no wise in proportions conformable to the dilTer 
ences exitressiil in the figure of tlie «pianlili<> 
su|>plied. — How decisive soever the iuHuence m- 
ea-is«'d by the momentary- state of Kupply sod 
demand may be, the value of thinirs has none Ih' 
less its own rautun d'itre, and a measure which, 
in despite of the accidents which serve to expend 
or contnut it. constantly tends lo return tn it» 
normal dimensions. Vainly do the tluctuatioiu 
of supply and demand auooeed one anotlier in coa- 
Irary directions, these fluctuati(»ns ne<-«'>-.sj»ri!_v eii«l 
by compensating one for the other, and the jioint 
at which they meet marks the natural value of 
fhintrs. — What a--iu'ns a natural value to thinr< 
is the fact thai it i <»\n s<»nit thin;; to produic 
them; that is, the oncrosity which attacheatotheir 
prtHluction. This is true of ail things, except of 
those the quantity of which can not be increased, 
or which can not Ik* sufllcienlly increased to keep 
up with the demand for them. With this one 
exce|)iion, all things are exchange<l against one 
another in act oniaiue with the amount of c«:»4 
necessary to fashion them for the use of, and to 
1 ransiKMt them to. the consumer. Thoae wbMi 
cost most arc ( XchanL'ed in a li r numeric quan- 
tity, against tlioM: which cost 1cm, and thus the 
differences in tlieir eoeta of production of varioos 
articles are balanced. (Set Cost of Pitnin f-TioN.'i 
— liefore uttenipting to shnw that tliis rati not \x 
Otherwise, we must first recall what conxtitutts 
the c<--l of iinxluction. Tliis co^l is twofold: 
part of the co>t of prtKluctiou is constant and ua- 
avoiilable. and enters, though in unequal an>< >ualB, 
intoall productiftn; part is accidental, arlsjnjr fronj 
artificial or sitecial causes, and does not attuch to 
all production. The first part of the cost of pro- 
duction here referred to consists in the expenses 
of labor and in the expenses attached to the fat- 
j)loyment of capital. Then' is nolhinj: w haaepfu 
duction docs not require a certain amount of 
both these e xp e ns e s. In the productions of the 
htimble'-t arti--ati. days nf l;dH«r and tli.- 1 nnsuni;- 
tion of capital under various funus, tigure. iis« 
material has been purchased and tninsfoiined ; 
t<<o1s and implements have been deterionucil . 
there have been risks and losses which mu<4 br 
covered; and, in addition to all this, there is tbe 
interest which must l»e jiaid on the capital em 
ployed: it is nece»<iry thai the thiiifr priMlucttl 
sliould be exchanged on such conditions as shaD 
restore to the producer the wages due to his own 
personal labor, lu well us the wages due to the 
labor of his workmen, if he employs any, and thr 
profit required to bring back to him the portksi of 
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capital which ho was obliged to sacriflre during 
the course of his labor. Suppose a product, which. 
Id order to reach the conaumer. costs six fhuics for 

workmen's wair* ^. and four fratics in ]>rntlt~- fur 
the preservation of. and interest on, the uipitul in- 
Tested in It: the natural value of this product will 
hi' thi- siirn nf tli<'s«» two anKiiini.s ; tlmt is, ten 
francs. Thus the uulurul value uf vuriuus prod- 
ucts depends upon the proportion in which wages 
ind profits enter into tlu* sum total of tlu irdwf 
ul production. All products tend to txchango 
oneagainst another in proportion to this natural 
value; and this natural value is the value which 
continues tohubsi^l for all products as their mean 
value, whatever de|mrturt!fl from such mean value 
the momentary fluctuations caused by the varia- 
tions of supply and demand may make in it. — 
The reason of this is plain. No industry could 
aubsist if the commodities and goods wiiich it 
fomtiihes the public were not taken at the i>rice 
which ihiTipst of iinnliK lioii re*|uin s. An indus- 
try which could not recover in full the total of its 
outlay would soon fail. Ilence from the moment 
that any jtrcHliict ct aM s to e\« Iiaii.< a.: liii-^t other 
products iu a quantity sutUcieut to baluucu the 
expenses which must be borne by those who make 

it. we iiotici- that It-i inaiiiifacHire Ix-jritis tn b • re- 
stricted, aud the restriction does not slop until if 
reaches the point at which the reduction in thi 
liiipply of the product rnu«es it to regain the value 
in which it was lackinfi. On the contrary, if a 
]M<Kluet receiver in other products more than the 
cipiivalent of Its real cost, the profits assunnl to 
thoH* w ho tieal in it c.iuse a sjjeedj' increase in its 
production, and the increase in the amount ofTi n d 
very soon depriveH it of its value to the extent that 
aueh value ts exni;{;pratod. Thtis ft is that the 
vahie in thin^>, w Ik never it dejiarts from its nat 
ural point, is liually brought back to it. Competi- 
tion diminbhes In Industries which are not suffl. 
< ii iitly reniuiu riitive, and tlie supply diiuiiii^lK s 
with it; competition incre^ises in those industries 
which are uncommonly remunerative ; labor and 
capital abandon industries which are lo^inir. to 
engage in those which are gaining;; and. owing to 
this continual ebanf;e. tlie value respectively of the 
j>r'Klu<'!s e\chan>red continues to Im-, or becomes 
ii;4aiii. in the case of all prislucts, the value deter 
mined by the amount of the OOSl incurred in their 
prtxluction. — We do not Mjean to say that all 
products of the same kind, considered .-ipart from 
all others, obtain In exchange merely the equiva- 
lent of their own coHt in other products. Far 
from ft: there arc some which obtain much 
more, and for this reas4»n : the (piantiiy of each 
product which can and should be produced in 
detcimlned by the demand for It, and Its value 
always ris<-s hith enough to assure its supply in 
that quantity. But the conditions of labor are not 
in all rcspecLs equal or similar. They are less fa- 
vond>le in nome plact s than ia Others, and wli< n 
these places are called upon to furnish the market 
« oonUngeot, without which the supply would be 
Intdequate, It Is the expenses which production 



necensitates in those places Hint determine the gen- 
cnl value of products. It follows that this value 
corresponds, not to an average cost, but to the cost 

(tf tli< ji.irt uf tilt- i)r<Klucl which reaches the mar- 
ket after having i-equircd the greatest amount of 
the different costs. In the actual state of demand 
that portion has its outlet just as the others Imve. 
and among similar products it is the dearest which 
regulate the value of all. thus adding to those 
which are cheaper a value preater than their cost 
of priKluetion. This tact is deserving <tf all the 
more attention, l>ecause many m<Kleru writers have 
OverlookL>d it when discus.siu': the larue protits 
reapoil by certain producer^j, an«l still more fre- 
«iuently when dlsottislng the subje( t of rent. — It 
is, for instance, a common opinion that the rent of 
land rontributcit to nuse the price of the means of 
subsistence, antl that it would be otherwise under 
combinations different from thtjsc which up to the 
]>rc8ent time have governed projH»rty. Nothing, 

lidWeM T. cuuld be innre deeiili illy falT TJke all 

Other products, those of the lioil owe their value 
to the demand forthem. All lands are not equally 
fertile; they can not all pr<Mhiee on the >;itiic ( un 
dilions, and whenever the wonts of consuntption 
are such that recourse must he had to famds of In- 
ferior (piality. their pri'ilucts must necessarily 1k) 
jiuid for at a price whieli w ill coinjK nsatc for the 
cost attached to the cultivation of such lands. In 
a coimtry like France, in whit h wheat has. on nn 
average, a value of a little more than eighteen 
fnincs per hectolitre, there arc 1 md- <>n which ila 
value is not twelve, and on these lauds the excess 
of the value for which the wheat is exchanged 
over the costs at which it is harvested is a rent 
which accrues to the owners of these lands. But 
this rent has no tnfluenco upon the accrued value 
to (•( leals ; it is simply the cfTect of that value. 
The population of France could not do without 
that part of the wheat crop which could not be 
|>ri>du< cd at a cost less than t iirhtit ii fram s per 

1 hectolitre, aud it is this part which assigns to the 
other parts their natural value. If the demand 

! for the means of sub>iNti !ice should iiicn aso to 
such an extent as to require the cultivation of 
lands on which wheat cotild not be produced ex* 
ccptatan aveni^'e cost of twenty franc-s jn r hec- 
tolitre, its value would rise still Iticlicr, aud with 
it the rent which the land paid to (hose w ho owned 
it. — The supi'raddition of value, which the wants 
of consumption confer, as compared with the 
products of their cost, (jr the products of the ma- 
jor part of the hand, exists ahM> in the case of a 
multitude of different industries. Thus it is tlie 
cuNtof cxtmcting ore fr<im tboM' mines iu which 
such cost is greatest, but whotie product is neces- 
sary In order to meet the demand, which fixes the 
value of the ore. The sjiiie is true in manufact- 
uring industries; the demand for the articles which 
they produce raises the value of these articles ton 
figure necessary to pay for the pnxlui ts of tliosc 
manufacturing industries which are carrietl on, it 
nmtteri not for what reason, at the greateat ex- 
peue; and tbo lili^aet cott wblda is peculiar 
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to thcM latter, aviurcs to the articles of all the 
other Industricm n value which exceeds the real 
amount of tin u > of imHiuction. — Hni.if the 
value of the tliiugs which are susceptible of iodeli- 
nite Ineraue finds fts rale and measure in the cost 
of llic prrMluclion of those of Iheui \vlii< h in or- 
der to reach the people who want tliem cost mo6t. 
It ts otiierwfw with the value of the tbtnga whose 
quatiiiiy it is imiHi^slble to increase at tlic flcsiic 
or whim of the public. Their rarity exercises au 
Influence on the value of the latter; and raises their 
v.'iliu- ill n iirnjinriii ri wiiicli h:\< no rcl.'ition wlint- 
ever with what lliey cost or diil cost lo pnMluce. 
A work of art from the hands of one of the old 
musters, the auto<Tni[)h of an historij- i>ersonaire. or 
soini iiltjcct wliicli he nxd ciuring his lifetime, a 
jewel, ;i pietH- of umior, a hmnze. a statue f<iund 
under the lava of Pompeii or among the ruins of 
Athens or Home, han an innnens*' value; an«l there 
are persons who, to obtain oue of these products, 
would part with a quantity of things ia wbi<-h 
had booi invested a thousand times more wauea 
and pn^t on capital than was invi-sied ori;;inally 
in the product they purcbaw. In like niaouer 
prednuM stones, pearls of the flrst water. gnM and 
silvrr and oth< r pre< ions nielals, jKwsess a value 
far iu exceas of wliat it co»l to discover and ex- 
tract them. Nature did not create them in sufll- 
dent quantity to sati>ify tlie desires of all. So 
also, wines, fruits and loliuccos of certain choice 
brands, whidi possess special qualities that caase 
Ihcm to 1m' ea',;«'rly soufrhl after. poss(«s<< in ex- 
change a value far superior to tiiat wlii< h their 
cost of |>rodueliou would irive them. Tliey can 
not be increa.sed ; their sup|)ly has forced liniiis ; 
antl the ilesire of obtjuning them imluccs jH-opIc 
to give much more for them than it costs to pro- 
duce them. — Besides rarity, there are artificial 
circumstances which affect the value of things 
and help to increise it In-yond what the cost of 
production would warrant. Such arc taxes (ex- 
cept taxes on land, in so far as they affect only the 
reiiil. monopolies and resti ii t i< on the freedom 
of trade. Ever^ lax hus the inevitable eilect of 
increasing tlie price of the merchandise or prod- 
uct up'in wliii'li it is imp^^i d The person who 
pays the ta.\ mu»t be reimbunii-d ; he adds tlic 
amount of tlie tax to what the article costs him, 

nini in e\eh;ini'e he receives li)ii k the amount 
wlii<'h lie paid the state in addition to the uutural 
value of the iliinir. Hucli are the effeets on the 
value of thitiiTs of llie taxes levied on them be- 
fore they rear! I the consumer, no matter for what 
reason, at wh >t moment orunderwhat form such 
taxes are levied. The treasury of the stale can 
levy nothing rm them without Incrwising the cost 
of their pr<Hlui lion. and consei|iiently without in- 
creasing in an e<pial nicasuro the value for which 
they are sold. The elfect of monopolies i«» i < ( 1 1 a 1 1 y 
proiioiim ed. a!id n)or«- l.imi ntalth Mi>n<^polies 
are of different liinds; Mime .'ire e.stabli!>heii for the 
benefit of the state, and serve as a source of reve- 
nue for it. I >f Ihi- kiii l i- llie mono|>oly on lo 
baoco iu France: the guveruuieal alone purduu>ttk 



the product in the crude state, manufactures it. 
and furnishes it for sale at a price which assures 
the stale an annual revenue. Whatever su|)erad- 
dition of value such monopolies give to the prod- 
ucts which they affect, is warranted if they lerre 
to relieve a counlrj' of other taxes which would 
cause still greater inconveniences, aud this niHt 
be borne In mind when considering these manofio- 
lie.s. Palent.s also constitute a monojioly in favfur 
of the pateulees: they may lie a Just reniuucriUiuB 
for the labor and sacrifice to which an inveatkw 
wa.sdue: hut it is only by cvaL'^^i ratii;u' 'Ik' value 
of the patentui article tlutt they excrciM.- auy ta- 
fluence. Froduoers who are free from all compe- 
tition are masters of the market, and it is an •■a'sr 
matter for them so to manage n» to sell only als 
largt- profit on the cost of production. The ex- 
clusion of foreign merchandise. Ilirougb ctisJoa 
houM; duties inteude<l to reserve Uie home inaricei 
for home producers, has to a certain extent the 
same effect as patents. Consumers are fonvd u> 
pay a higher priee for the protected product* than 

I I hey can Ix' l>ought for elsewhere, and are sut^ 
jccied to aacriUccs which could and should he 
spared them. This alteration of the natural rrla- 
lions of value l)et\v< eii e\i liangeable pnHlvirts i* 

ia real evil; nothing could he more prvjudiciai lo 
the proper employroeni of productive forces, aad 
thereby to thi- ]>ro<;revs of social p«i\ver and wealth. 
Such ads can be juslitietl only by ihe neci*«ilyof 
defmying public expenses: but the products whose 
cost of prixluetion and value are to he arliticiaUy 
increased by the im|K)siti(>ii of dulie», should he 
carefully select e<l. The more these products air 
necessary for the siitisfaction of wants common to 
all, the less thofie classes who consume M;arceiy 
any other prfxlucts, and who have oidy the labj* 
of their hands to give in exchange therefor, will 
have of them, and tlio more difficult it will l»e for 
I lhen> to reach that deirree of well Is iiig w ithout 
i which their condition can not be improved. — 
Value, relative in its rery essence, and tMaed fiir 
each thins; soh ly upon the quantity of another 
i thing, or of other things iu general, wliich it ca 
ables one to olttain, can not be aifeeted by any 
of the ciri iini-tunces w hieli act equalty upon nU 
I things at once. Its elcmt-ntJii are labor aud cui>itaL 
It hi the very quantity of these two tbfaifea whM 
every prtMluct absorlvs iH-fnre becotniiiir a fit i<h 
ject of eunsuniptiun that li.\«» its relaiive value; 
and no matter what the rate of wag«^« or pr< 'tiu ia 
a country may Iw, as the relations of exehan!r«* 
iM'tweeu the products aui not be changed by \h«i 
rate, neither can valuea be changwl thereby. Thl«- 
is not the case, however, when the rate of one of 
the elements of prtsluclion only is modified, and 
this because ail ]>riKiuct«s do not conluin it in a likf 
pro|M)rtion. When wages increase, the value of 
those things into whose cost of production it more 
larirel> enters, naturally riK-s, and the \.i!ije 
I those wtiich require lew manual Ubor Uiau i-api- 
I tal is onmparatively lessened. The oootrary la tive 
when the rate of proflls increases In this ca<v. 
i those tilings whoso cost absorbs more capital thaa 
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labor incrcMe in value, und obtain a greater quan* 
titj of other things iu exchange. Such fluctua- 
tfoas in the respective value of tilings are of fre- 
quent occurrence, muI when tbejr happen ii is ea«y 
to determine their cause. It will be noticed, bow- 
<-vrr. lllut, iu the oniiiiMry coui-l' of fa( t-, th< re : 
are thiugs wliowj value tends lu fall gradually. 
These things are those whose manufacture re- 
quiriH mure rapital. Tlic reason of this i.n. that, 
ns civilizHliou advaucea, capital accumulates iu 
such a way that those who posseas it are forced to 
CKiifrrit tlir iii-t lvi >' with sinallcr jintfil-. — Stich 
are the laws which govern value, and prf?<itio nvi r 
ha distributicm among things. Value U not a (|ital- 
iiyinror|winited in lliingM. I)ut if* fore:i< h prurlut t 
the eiri-rt of n relation of exchan;.'e. the eirt ct of 
Uie quantity of otln-r products it M'rves to obtain; 
and this relation is deiennine*!, nt any given mo- 
ment, by itU|)p!y and demand. But, while supply 
and demand reij;ulate the values of the moment, 
there is. none tlic kiUi, for thonc things w]i<»c num- 
ber may be incresMKl indoflniiely at man's pleas- 
ure, u ii iliiial Value, which, di-^pite all the tluctii 

ationa lu wbieU that value is subject, always pre- 
vails in the end. Tills natural value results from 

tin* co^t of prodiK fil'ti. and Is deti rniiiunl liy the 
amount of labor ami capital employed iu the pru- 
•duction. A clear understanding of these general 
Hrin<-iples suffices to ctialilc us to snlvc all ques- 
tions ]>ertaining to value, nu matter how compli- 
cated they may aeem to be. 

BiPFOLTTB PAiar. 

TAN' BUREN, Martin, vice prc-sidont of the 
United Slates lH:<rV-7, and presi<lenl is^JT-ll, was 
born at Kinderh«M*k, N. Y., Dec. 5, ITHi, ami diwi 
there .Inly 24, Itm. Ho was admitted to the bar 
in and mtvwI in the state vnate IHIS-'iO, in 
the Uidted States senate 1821-8, us governor in 
1829. ns M-rreiary of ^latc iN'i!) :!!. and as minis- 
ter to Great liritaiti 1831-2. this latter nomination 
being n jected hy the senate. (See Albany Rk- 
'OBNCT, Nkw York ) On hit return he was suc- 
ccNsivcly elected vice-president and president, but 
-was defeated in 1840. {9ve Bank Coktrovkr- 
PiKs. IV ; I.iK >) Foro; 1m>i:I'KM>i:nt TitJ Asntv ) 
In 1544 his disiipproval uf the auue.xuiiou of Texas 
•cost him the democratic nomination; and his New 

York sii|>i>ort> rs were iinluriilly in sin a'titiideof 
•rmed m-iiirality towanl the new ndminivtraiion. 
This stale of things vertred naturally toward o(><>n 
war; Van Ihiren was nomiiiaiitl for pn -j,!. ni in 
1848, and his nomination was successful indeteat- 
ing Cass, the regular dnnornttic nominee. This 
rcstdi compelled a compromise between the two 
factious, but it left Van Buren definitively out of 
politics until his lii.iih. (S<e H.\HNnri<NBR8; 
AxxBXATioxs. III.; Frss-Siui. Party; Demo- 
cratic Partv. IV.)— Van Buivn ia commonly 
known ns a ma-t.-r of ji-.liilral intrigue, the dcm- 
ocnitic "little magician": as the one who intn»- 
duced into the national civil servk^ the del«uch- 
Ing iiifhn-ni 1 s wlii< li had fnr ihirty years c-oii 
truUed the civil bcrvicc of his own btale; as Uic 1 



forerunner of that class of mere p<ditician8 which 
has since 1829 generally supplantetl the previous 
race of trained statesmen; as a smooth, ca.sy and 
adroit manager of political machinery, without 
political principles, constitutional training, or 
scruples in party warfare, n vtring in poliliw 
only the Albany regency, and ^larliu Van Buren 
as its prophet. All this must be admitted, but 
only in part. That Van Rnri n had jioh'tic ul 
principles and the courage to tuaiutaiu them, even 
In opposition to bis own party, U shown by his 
opposition, in the New York < <inv» utioii of 1821, 
to the |Mipidur iilea of uinversal suflrage, to 
"cheapening the right of suffrage by conferring 
it w ith an iiidi-criniinating han<l njioii every <>U'\ 
black or white, who would be kind enmigh to 
condescend to accept it "; by his opposition. In 
the same convention, to the eipiully |»opular pro- 
jxxsal to exclude the Macks from the right of suf- 
frage; by his refusal. iIumml' the panic of 1837, 
to violate his political creed by recommending in- 
terference by government wltli the ctmrse of busi- 
ness, ami hy hi* refusal In 1844 to compass his 
own uoiuinniion to the presidency by indorsing 
the annexation of Texas. On the whole, he may 
1m- set ilowii miihvay lieiwceii (lie e.irlier and tiie 
later schools of iH>liiiciaus. w ith defined princi- 
ples derived from his education among the former, 
au'l yet with sutVi ieiit power of ndnptatton to 
make use of the vicious niaehinery of the latter. 
— See Holland's Life of Van Buren; Dawwrn's 
Life of V<in Ihiffii; W. A. Uulh r's Martin Vmi 
liurtn; Emmons' Life <f ]'iin Jtunn: .\bh(»lt'» 
Lir,j> „f t/'f Ih-fimUnti*, 241; 3 Parton's Life of 
Jiirkfiit; 2 Hammond's I'l-Utinil Hi}iti>ry of Xnr 
York; Jenkins" G'hi ruor* of y< w York, 34(5; 4 
Tm ker's Vuit.d St.iUx, 294; lhadford s FnUral 
Ooternment, 4'i4; 2 von Hoist's Cnittd Stitten, 147; 
3 Slftie*tnan'» Munual, ll.W (for his messages). 
There is a pen porirait of Van liuren in 2 von 
Uolst, 149. Mackenzie's Liff nui( Timn iff Van 
Buren is a collection of siol<-n private letters of 
Van Buren and other^. ^iv ini; a painful interior 
view of " practical jwlities ' in l»liMI7. 

Albxasdrr JoRxvroii. 

VEttXONT, a state of the American Union. — 
The boundary between Masnacbusetta and New 

IIami>shin' {^rr tlioM- siatc-i was loic^ dispuieil. 
It wa.ss«'Hled in 1TH»: hiil. Ix-fore that linu'. both 
colonies had made larire grants of land ti» intend- 
ing M'ttlers in the dispiiie.j lertilory. Aft<T the 
M tllenx-nl, a new <pn'>tion < aiue up. Xew llanq)- 
sldn-. believing that her territory ( Xlemled at least 
as far west as thai of Ma^siu husetts. claimed all 
Ihc territory west of the Connecticut river, eov- 
en-d by the present stale of Vermont, and. pursu- 
ing the Usual |N>licy in such caMw, oontiuu«-d to 
make gnmts of kind therein. In order to fill tt 
with set [|ersdlT(Med to Iter interests, and <le|.erid- 
ent on her supremacy for tlie title to their lauds. 
In 1749 New York appi aml as nclnimani. though 
oTi what s:roun<l it i- ii^ml to M e. .'^Iic liad at qui 
Ctoced iu the w estern bi>uudaiy uf 31a*^acUuM:lts 
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and Connecticut, as a compromise of their char- 
ter claim of the Pttcille ocean, or at least the Mis- 
sissippi, as fi western I)Miiii(lary; but Xfnv ITainp- 
shire liml no such chiirttT t lnim. Tlic fact Ketiii>< 
to Ik.- tliut ncitlier New York nor Nfw Ilauipshirc 
luul any riirhtful claim, and llial this Ic-rn'tory liad 
been overlooked, and wiw within tlie liniils of no 
colony. In 1764 New York obtained nn arUtnuy 
decision of the king in her favor, and at once un- 
dertook to make the sctllers on the "New Ilamp- 
sliire grant-i," as ihe territory now l>egan to be 
Galled, pay for their land anew. All the judicial 
machinery of New York was tmnifht into rcfpii 
sition to oust lh( M ttli Ts who n fu-ed to pay, and, 
although the king in 1760 ordered tlic issue of fur- 
ther New Torfc ^nts tocease for the time, the New 
York (vHirls did not cease to harass tin- scnli-rs. 
The latter resisted the New York uutlioritiesi Im»1(1- 
Ij ; organised mltilla forces ; selected headquar^ 
tors, marked hy a lilM tty pole >tirin(imitMl by » 
wild cat griniiini; deliauce toward New York; 
and maintained their indc'|)(>nd«-ncu of 1x>tli the 
claimants. Throutrhout tlie revolution they main 
tallied a scpaiiitu warfare against the British, ami 
toward its cloeo tfierewerc even some ne<;otiations 
looking to a separate peace; but the flnal treaty of 
peace in establishing the northern boundary of 
Ihf; United Stales, nH;ogni7,c<l the " New Hamp- 
shire grants " as included in the new nation. — 
Jan. 17. 1777, a convention at Westminster de- 
chm d the grants to l»e an independent state, by 
the name of " New Connecticut." A new ctm- 
▼ention at Windsor. July S-8. 1777, gave the state 

tlie name of ViTtiKnit. and adi>pli'd the P< iiti-yl- 
vauiacouMtitutiuuof 177U, with some few changes, 
prominent among which was a prohibition of slav- 
ery. (See Anoi iTioN, I ) The preaml)!e con 
tained a full staicnieiit <if the j;rievances by reason 
of whi( ii \ i rnioiit had refused to submit to New 
York's juriMiietion. New Hampshire made little 
opposition to Vermonf.s procceiling», and Massa- 
chusetts recoirnized the new state in 1781; but 
New York's opposition was sufliciont to prevent 
her ndmissiou to the Union. In 1781 Vermont 
proceede<l to admit to her assendiiy delegates 
from the southwestern part of New Hampstdre 
and the northeastern part of New York, east of 
the TfinKnii ; but, tlunigh she (lisavowe<l these an- 
uexatioas in the following year. New York still 
prevented her admission. But New York was 
wear}'ing of the vtrn-ule. Ib r u-^m mhly in 1T"^r. 
voted final coni|H;u.suliua to licr worsted adher- 
ents, and in 1780 appointed commissioners to ac- 
knowledtre the independence of Vernnint. .Tan. 
6. 17!>l, a state convention decided to apply for 
admission, and the state was admitted by act of 
Fel). IS, to take effect March 4.- CoNSTirrTioNj^. 
The provision for a "council of censi>rs, " to meet 
once in seven years and n-viso the consiiiution. 
which wjiH nluindoncd by Pennsylvania in 179<i, 
was retained by Vermont until 1870. By their 
proposition of amendmcntji. and their ratification 
by state conventions, the original constitution (see 
PBnntn.TAHU) baa siaoe be«& dlghtly modifled. 



In 18M the original single house was divided lolo 
a senate and house of representatlveB. both d«tod 

annually, in the former by cotintii"^, and in the lat- 
ter l»y towns. In 1870 the term of ofliceof the leg- 
islature, governor and other state ofBeera was ci- 
ti iided to two years; the council of ccn'J>rs ws» 
ahi dished: nn<i its jKiwers toim[>each slate oflictta 
;:i 1 1) propose amendments were transfened to 
the let'islature. In 1883 the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors was prohibite*!. — Gov- 
ERNOus. Mos<-.s R<»binson, 1789-90; Th<im:e; ( bit- 
1. nden, 1790-97; Isaac Tichenor, 1797-lli07; Is- 
rael Smith, 1807-8; Ihjwc Tichenor. 1S';i8-9: Jonsa 
Gidusha, 18<19-13: .Martin ChiH< ii>le:i, ISl^Mi; 
Jonas Qalutilia, 1815-30; RklMixl Skinner, im- 
38; ComeiiuB P. Van Ness, 1888-41: Ezra Bntler, 
1S26-8; Samuel C. Crafts. 1828 31; William A 
Palmer. 1881-35; Silas A. Jenison. lt»5-41; 
Charles Paine. 1841-8; John Mattocks, 184S-(; 
Wm. Sladr, 184t-«; Homce T^Jilnii. 18-W-9; Cark« 
Coolidge, 1849-.'i0; Charles R. Williums. 1850-52; 
Erasluti Fairbanks, 18li9Nt; John 8. Robhmm, 
m')H-l; Stephen Boyce, 18.M^; Byland Fletcher, 
IH-Vi S; inland Ilali, 18.VS-4J0; Enistus FairkmkR. 
IstRMll; Fnderick Ibdbrook, 1861-8; .Tohn 8. 
Smith, ms-.'i: Paud Dillingham, 180."»-7: .Tohn B. 
I'aire. 18<{7-9; Peter T. Washburn. 18(;U-70; .I..ha 
W. Stewart, 1870-2; Juliu<» Converse, 1872-1; 
Asahel Peck. 1874-6; Iloniee Fairbanks, 1h:6-8; 
Rodfield Proctor, 187»-«0 ; Roswell Farnham. 
1SS4K-82; John L. Barstow, 1882-4. — Political 
lltsTOKY. A large part of the state's original 
|M>pulation came from Connecticut, whence the 
proiMised name of " New Cunni < tir\it "; :u;d thp 
sub^iequent drift of their dciMxodaiits to the ueigh- 
iKtring state of New York accounts for many Cea> 
neelieut names, such as Seymour, Phelps and 
Chittenden, in Iwth the other btates. Must of this 
immigration was democratic, so that the •tate'l 
politics incline*! toward the democntic party; and 
this tendency, and the likelihiHHl that Vermont 
would vote for New Yoric city as the luitiooit 
capital, will help tr» account for New York'nar- 
quiescence in heradmission. The aiiminisinitiuns 
of Governors Tichenor and Martin Chittooden are 
the only distinctive federalist periods; and yt-t the 
feflorallsts were strong enough to control the leg- 
i-laiure, and thus ol)i4iin the .state's ek'Ctc»ral vote* 
for Washington and Adams in 17S2, and for Adams 
and Pinrkney In 1708 and 18Q0. Ilie poHtical rrv- 
ohiiion of ISOO so far inlensitied p<iliticiil int. r- 't 
in the state that its majority look better care of the 
dectoral votes, and they were thereafter cast for 
the di inocratic candidates until the downfall of 
the federal p)arty. But the politics of the state bad 
little of the bittemeits wbidi elsewhere cfaarMt» 
ized this period. Goveriior Chittt nden'* action 
in recalling, in 1813, a brigade of ilie state's mil 
itia from the service of the United StaUs. was the 
only cin tnnstanoe that rutMed the j^urface of 
events; and in the following year the state's |var- 
tidpatloninthe Ilartforrl convention wascooflord 
to one county and a single dele^rate. Immediately 
after the close of the war the f cderaUat vqto Iwgaa 
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to d«cmM rapidly, lo that In 1618 Gov. Oaludm 

n-rcivcd in, •24.'? voles out of a total of 15.092, and 
thereafter the fedei^l party iu the state had prac- 
tlcalljr no mtetene*. Until 1816 It was about on 

an equality with it-; opponent in every rounty. 
and in a heavy majority in the Houlheastorn part 
of the stale. — As Vermont had been the first 
RtntP to aliolish slavery within its own limits, ft 
wa-s one of the tlrst to (keiare war uijotx it with- 
ont. In the United States senate, l>ec 1880. 
KMolutions of tlie Vermont legislature were pre- 
sented, declarinu; that Blavcry was a moral and 
politieal evil, to lie tolerated only of nects>ify. and 
that congress had the right to inhibit its extcuHinn 
by the admindon of new slaTe Maton. (See Cox- 

ritoMisF.s, IV.) Tlii sr n sdluti' iw w. le tliepuidc 
of tlic state's policy until tiio downfall of slaver;}'. 
Durlnj^ and after the elcntfon of 1834 the Jackson 
Candiiiates wen- always lM>|>e!ev'«ly l)eaten, andlho 
" Adami» republicans, " even afu-r 1827. regularly 
defrateil both the Jackson and the anti-masonic 
eaiiilidates. AImmiI 1^31 the nnlinnal reputilicans 
and anli miLHous practically unitt d.and the state's 
electom in 1882 wen? chosen as anti-maitons, with 
the understanding that tliey w<ml'l vote f.ir Clay 
If their votes could eI<Tl liini. This niniinsjen«T 
did not occur, and the state's vote was ca>l for 
Wirt. (Sec AsTi Mason HY.) F'rom this time tlic 
combination of national republican, anti-miusonic 
and other elements, «oon to be known a« the whig 
party, controlled the state, and on the dissolution 
of the whig p-irty the republican parly at once 
( ri deil to it. In effec t, the stale's last demo- 
cratic electoral vote was cast in 1820. Since that 
year the demonata of the atato have seldom i>oll(><l 
mon^ than ','.'» \m t rent, of the total vote in national 
elections; and, even in the gn>at whig overthrow 
of 1852, the whig electors trained a nuijority of 
the jvopidar vole, >Ia>sif huseiN, the only other 
nortliern whig state of that year, only giving a 
plurnlity. Tlic state's poliilcnl historj* is therefore 
invariably a pjirt of tliat of the whig and r( juilv- 
lican partii's. — In slate t lecii-'us the n »iilt has reg- 
ularly In en thcsaine. The only elt < tiims tlwit have 
ever iK-en in Ihe least di gree <h>ulttfnl weri' the 
trianinilar contests of 1848-.'»2, l)otween the whigs, 
Ihe deniixrats and the atiolitioiii-to; hut even in 
these the result was alwaya a plurality for the 
whig candidates for slate offices, and their final 
election hy the whig legislature. The ehnion of 
1847 will fairly represent most of them : Kaion 
(Whig). S8.888; TMIllngham (democrat). 18.^9; 
nniinard f.it>oliti(>iii-t), 7.1R:?. Rut it rnu^t In- re 
uembered that Vermont whigs were usually (|uitc 
as strongly antl-slaTcry as tlie aboiitloniHts, differ- 
ing from tliem only on the ([Ue-lir.n of a<'ti(»n. 
Thujt. (Jov. \Vm. Slude wjw considered a whig in 
his own slate, but a thorough abolitionist out of it. 
On the formation of the tepubliean i>arty all dis- 
tinclinn disappeareil. and the parly vote mse again 
to Hixuit 75 per cent, of the total. In IWi the 
legislature stan<ls as follows; s^'nate, thirty repul) 
liouis. no deniocratJi; house. 2'J*> repuhlioui-s, thir- 
teen democrats. — As in several other states, the 



heavy and certain majority for one party haa hla> 

dertnl the national r'Ievaiii>n of Vermont's leading 
men, among whom nuiy he specitiitl the follow- 
ing: Stephen Roe Bradley, democratic United 
States senator 1791-5 ami ISOl-ia. Dudh y Chaso 
(uncle of Sjihnon P. Chjtse). democratic Unile<l 
States senator 1 HI 7 and ISS.'i-Sl, and Slate chief 
justice 1K17-21 ; Nathaniel Cliipman. state chief 
jTistice 17S<»-9t and 1794-7. I niled Stales district 
judire 1791 4. and I'nited States scnatOrl797-l>U)8; 
Martin Chittenden, fe<Ierali8t congressman 1808- 
13, and governor 1813-15; Jacob ColJamer. Ktatc 
judge ISJtft— 12 and 18.""»<>-54, whi^ eongresvtnan 
1843-0, postmaster general under Taylor 1849^, 
and republican United States senator 1855-85; 
CJeorire V. F/41iiiuih!s (irpiiMican). nienilier nf ihe 
Stale house of repre!>entutive:j lK>4-0 uud senate 
1881-41, Cnited Statca senator 1866-87. one of the 
most prtimitu nt nienilx rs of that luxly, and one 
of the caudiduu^ for the republican presidential 
nomination In 1880 ; Horace Brerett. whig con- 
gres>iinan lSt?9-4;^; Solomon Foot, wliig congress- 
man 1H4^7. and repuliliean L'nileil Slates senator 
l.S57-fifi; inland Hall, whig congressman 1881-18, 
and state judge l^lO-.^ft ; Matthew T.yon, demo- 
cratic congri'ssman 1797-1H>1. aftirwanl from 
Kentucky, 1S0:J-11. most notetl for his rough-amU 
tumble light on the floor of the house in .lanuar}*, 
1798. with Roger Oriswohl. a Connecticut fe<leral- 
ist. and for his trial and impri-onnient later in the 
year, under the aedilion law; George P. Harsh, 
whig congressman 1848-8, and minister to Italy 
lWil-K'>; .Instill S. Morrill, repuhliean congress- 
man 185^7, and United Status senator 1867-85; 
fhmuel 8. Plielps, state Judge 1881-8. and whig 
rnitr.l Stairs ^» iniiMr ls:(;i-,-l an,| ls,-,3 4; T.uke 
P. Poland, slate judge l{S4tMK», republican United 
States senator 1866-7. and congrcHsman 1867-75; 
Sinitiel Prenti-s, whiu' United States senal<jr 
1K:U-4:J, and fcleral dit^tricl judge 1812-57; Will- 
iam Slade, whig congressman 1881-48. and gov- 
ernor 1H44-6: ami Is.iac Ticlit nor onenf the leail- 
ers of the original inde|M udent goveriuneni, slate 
' judge 1791-«, federnlisl Unitiil States st uainr 
] 17t»«l-7and IMl.V'il. and governor 1797-lWaiHl 
I lS()8-9. — The name Vermont, c<piivaleiit tf>Oreeu 
Mountain, seems to have )>rin suggj-stetl inl777lty 

I Dr. Thomas Young, of Phila<lelphia, to the lead- 
ers of the infant repul»Hc of " new Connecticut, *' 
and at ont e ndi>pie«l — See 2 Poore's FnUral and 

iiftaU VotutitutiiuM ; 2 Hough's .'ImeriicaA Conttitu- 
tion$: 4 Documentary HUtonj o f New York. 889 (cor- 
respondence between New Vnrk and New Hamp- 
shire); Chipuwu'a L{ft of iieth Wamtr; 1 Sparks' 
American BUographjf (life of Ethan Allen): 8lade*8 

Vt nnofit Stitte P-fjorn; Clia^i ■< Fu !y Jlixfory of 
Vtrmont; Hilaiid Hall's IliMurj/ of Vennvnt (to 
1791) ; Allen's Ifutor^ IVrawnl (1798); B. H. 
Hall's IIist„rj, „f FMsirrn V, rmnut (to IHOO); Will 
iams' IJiMon/ -f y. riiiout {{o Ik-ck ley's //«- 

farjltf U*rw"i«niw-trt); ('ar]H>nter*s/7Mfoiyof 1^ 
moi\t (to Thoniponn's Uittory of Vmnont 

(with supplcmwQl, Iboii); Walton's Vtnnout Rtg- 
ider. AuBUJom Jommov. 
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VETO (IX r S. History). I. Befoue the 
CoKSTlTCTioN. The iK»w(T in the executive to 
■pply some check to the absolute power of tlie 
legislative, is an erident necessity in ft national 
gnvernmcnt. Frnnkliii lonir npo noted timl iil»-o- 
lute power, if it must be granted at all, bad belter 
be granted to the executive than to the legislative. 
•■ A single man may !)'• nfruiil ora-lmined of doing 
injustice; a \jwly is never either uue or tlie other, 
if it Is Atronf enough. It can not apprehend as- 
sa'isinatinn. and by ilividin? tlic sh.'imc jiriioiiir 
tiieui, it is little upieee tliat uo one miudn ii. " 
The only question is whether the executive should 
possess a powi-r of nhsolutc tiiial juMhibition of 
leifislalion. or a qualified and liniiicd chi ( k. Tlie 
vtt". " I forbid, "of the Roman tribunes, was abso- 
lute; the American veto is qualified. — By the 
theory of the British constitution the crown has 
an absolute veto on all legi.slalion; no bill ( an be- 
come a law without the lojal siguaiure. Since 
1688 the power has never been exerrixed. and its 

exercise now would i)r<)b:ibly provokf ii revolu- 
tion. Instead of it, au adverse vole of the house 
of lordn has been tised as a sort of veto upon the 

actiiiii of the hou^e of conitnons; but its e\( rcise, 
iu mutters ou which the u'nunoiui are oUstiuutely 
bent, is now qualified by the tacit understanding, 

that "it is well enough once, by w:iy of a joke, 
but it must not Ik- repeated. " Sometimeti the way 
toward the final capitu]nti<Ni of the lords b 
smcMitlii'd liy ailinitting unimportant amendments; 
sometimes n small majority is swanqu'd by the 
Cn*»lit>n of new iK crs. In 1871, wlien the bird.sub- 
Btinateh' resisted the bill for the al)o]iiion of the 
purchase of military commissiou.s, the Gladstone 
ministry took the unusual step of putting the 
prindpic of Uie bill in force by royal warrant, as 
an act of prerogative. The lords, thus pressed, 
pn.ss<'d the bill u illi a spileful vote of c«'nsure on 
the ministry, iu uuj event, the veto of the lords 
is a very limited one. — But In the colonies, before 
the American revolution, the \t u> ])o\ver of the 
crown was enforced with double rigor. In Con- 
necticut and Rhode Ishind the governors were 
chosen by the colouit"*, and had no veto power. 
In other colonies the governor, whether appointed 
by proprietors or liy the crown, had an absolute 
veto on tlie colonial le^'i-l.-ilure; and the crown 
had an absolute veto on the action of the gov. rnor 
and iegislat urc. Tlie veto was constantly u ' 1 1 >y 
governors to extort money or favors. In Penn- 
oylvnnia. says Franklin, "it became at la-M the 
reiiular pracli«'e to have orders (»n the In asury in 
his favor presented along with the bills to be 
slgntil, HO that he miglit actually receive the for- 
mer l)<-fon> he should sign the latter." In many of 
the rolonii-s. as in South Carolina, the pcrHi.sienl 
veto of the povvrnnr led to his exptilsion before 
liovtiliijes f liiiy broke out. In others, as in Vir 
ginia. the persistent veto of acta to che« k tlie 
idave trnile formnl one of the most prominent of 
rov«>lntionary grievaneis. All of lli'ni n-^roA, ' 
in the decluraiiuu of indepemknce, on the lullovv- 1 
ing« as the lint of the reasons for a separation: I 



" ITe has refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good; he has 
forbidden liis governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing im|x»rtnnce, unless suspended in 
their operation till his a---eiit slioiild Ix- ubtaine^l, 
and when so saspcudcd he has utterly neglected 
to attend to them; be has refused to pass other 
laws for the accnmni ulaiii-ii of large di^tri. t> of 
(wopie, uulesD those |ieoplc would reliuqui&h the 
right of representation in the legialatttre. a rf^t 
inestimable to them, and formidable to t\r:ints 
only; he ha.s called together legislative iHKlics at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the dej)o-itory of tli. ir jniblie re< tini^. for tin- si,].. 
purpose of fatiguing Iheiu into coiuj>lianie wiili 
hia measures ; he lias dissolved reprocntative 
houses repeatedly, for opposing, with manly lirm- 
ucbjii, his invasions on the ridits of the j>coplc; he 
has obstnictwl the adinini-tration of justice, by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judi- 
ciary ]H»wer8." With such an experience of the 
veto power it is not strange that only one c»f the 
original state constitutions (Massachusetts, iu ITbU) 
gave its governor even a qualified veto power, 

am! Uial in the artieli - r)f i .mfi'dc latii 'ii tlnTeWaS 
no executive veto. Indeed, the articles went to 
the other extreme. By requiring the assent of 
nine states to important acts of legi-lition. tluy 
really gave on absolute veto to any mia«>riiy of 
Ave states; and, by requiring the assent of every 
state to amendments, they gave a veto power to 
• aeh state. In these rcsi>ect» they more re.s«. inL>led 
the constitution of the Polish diet, with its Ubenm 
veto, its power reserved to each member to veto 
absolutely any hill Introduced into the liou'«. 
Nullification (sec that title) was a subsequent cffoft 
to revive and strengthen this state veto, in the In* 
temt of slavery and a section. — II. Ih thk Ped- 
KK.M. CoNVKXTloN. The intnxhu tion of an ex- 
ecutive power into the new sclicme of govern- 
ment necessarily brought with it n veto power. 
Handolpli's '• Virginia plan" g!i\e the veto |M>wer 
to the executive "and a couveuient numl>er of 
the national judiciary," to be final, unleHs 

ridden " by of tlie ineinbers f>f e.u h brniicb " 

Pinckuey's plan contains u veto provi^ou so like 
that which w:is finally adopted that it must have 
been altered after its first intnxlnetiori. Tlie 
'■ .b r-ey plan," as it had noexecutive, had no vt to 
provision. ,lune 4, Gerry propose<l us a Kubsiitute 
for Handolph's veto |)rovision. "that the national 
executive shall have a right to negative any legis- 
lative act which shall not afterward lie pass«il by 

parts of each branch of the natiotwl legisla- 

ttire." Hamilton moved to strike out the last 
flft»'en words, so as to make the negative altsolute; 
this was rejected unanimously. Butler moved 
that the executive have power to suspend any bw 

for il ly-. and iliis was rejeeied unauintously. 

The blank in Gerry's motion was then filled by 
" two-thirds and the whole was adopted by a 
' vote of eight st.'ites to t w (I. In tlii« form it was 
1 n-portcd from the committee, June 19; was sent 
I to the committee of revUon July 2$, and f> 
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■ported hy thom nltnost fn it«i final fshapc, ex- 
cept that Ihe time for ntainiug bills was "seven 
d»y»," instead of "ten d«y». Sundays except 
•cd," and that it npplied only to liills. and not 
to Joint rusoluiioHH, orders ami votes also, as 
the final rerision made. Au^r 15, "two-thirds" 
was diangcd to " iliree fourtljs," by a vote of 
six Dtales to four, and one divided ; Imt tiic 

< han!;e wan reconvldereil and rever>4ed. Sept. 12, 
by an exactly aimiiar vote. The wbole was then 
nuido a part of article I. , acetion 7. (Sec Coxan- 
TTTioN )~ lUit during these (ielilM Tailons Other 
question)! liad licen under eiMi-iilenition. Ran- 
dolpirn plan of unitlnir ili< judii iary with the 
presideiif, u-i ii "emnii i' win iiiraiii 
offered by Wilson, June U and July 21, and voted 
40WD. Aag. 15. Madison proposed to five the 
v. fii jKiw i r to either the pre<^i(leiit or a majority 
of the »ujiremc court judges, to be overritlden by 
two-thirtUof each bouse, if cither tlic pre^^ident 
or till' roiirl shoiilii veto n Mil. nr l<y three fotirth** 
of each huusi-, if l>oth should veto it; hut this was 
also rejected, andtbisphmwosdropivd Another 
provision, that of a veto upontheslalu legislatures, 
was wamdy ur^^id from first to liwl. The sixtli 
resolution of the " Virj^rinia plan" gave Congress 
power " to negallre all laws pasacd by the several 
atatea conlravcntnjr, in the opinion of the national 
legislature, the arii(li s of uninii, nr any treaty 
snbsisting under the authority of the Union, and 
to call forth the force of the Union acain.st any 
menilier of the Viiinn failing to fulfill duty 
under tbo articles thereof"; but, by the eighth 
TeH>lution. the coandl of revision was to have a 
veto on the l oncrcs'iional veto, unless the latter 
ahouhl he repealitl by the re<iuisite majority. 
May 81. the first part of the scheme was agreed 
to. " without debate or dissent " Mit<Ii<iW), .hine 
b, wished to extend the national veto to inadvisa- 
ble as well as unconstitutional laws. He "could 
not but rejTJinl an imhiriuU pr>wer to negative 
legislative aetH of the siatcsas absolutely neres.<ary 
to a perfect system. Experience had evincecl a 
constant tendency in the slateii to encroach on tbc 
federal authority. A negative was the mildest 
expedient that couM Ik- ilevised for preventing 
these niisehiefs. Tbc existence of such a check 
would pr« vent attempts to commit thetn." This 

< xt ii-ii>ti (if till' \ i t,, was voted down, three states 
to K.>VL-n. and one {iivi<led,. The original proviit- 
lon of the Hixih n-mlution was retained in the re- 
port of tlie coinmittee tif the whole, June 
July 17. llu! veto on stale laws came up for eon 
aideration, ami .Madison again urged It strongly. 
Oouvemeur Morris " was more antl more op]M(^i .| 
to it. It would di'-::ii-t all the states, and a law 
that ou<:lit loliene.anvt'd will Ik' seta.<iidein the 

Judieiary dep.nrtment." Thi>« i vrrlleiit !=tii.'<_'t -tion 
was at once heeded. The e\eee<linu'ly <lan_'i roiis 
veto power over slate 1 iws wa^ dn>|>;H'<l forever, 
and instead of it the " supn'mo law clau'^i" of 
the constitution was adopted. l*tider tld««. the 
fedenil judieiary lia» e\i rei-< d. w ith litili- noti. c 
or danger, a vutu itower over state bws wbivh 



I mngn'ss conld hardly haVe attempted without 
civil war. (Sie Jluiciarv.) Aug. 28, after the 
senate had lieen made a part of the constitution, 
f'harles PinoktK-y tnoved that |>ower l>c civen 
to two thirds of ctich hou>e to lULrative state laws; 
but six states to five refused to .-.end the proposi- 
tion to the committee. In a sinirle ease, thnt of 
stale impost laws, a power of "revision and con- 
trol" was reserved to conjrres.s, Sept. lo. (.S.-o 
ISTBBKAl. iMPBOrBMSNTa.)— Ilandlton's plan, 
as read June 18, and stni more as finally ela))oratcd 
for preservation hy Madison, would have made 
the executive veto power a tremendous instru- 
ment. It provided tliat "the governor or presi- 
dent of eai h sia'e shall In- aiipointi-d iindrr the 
authority of tbv United Slater, and bball have a 
fight to negative all biwa about to be passed in 
the state of whirh he shall he l'"'' ei ti..r pi'-^i 
dent, subject to su( h <|ualtriealiuns as the legisla- 
ture of the United States shall pmeribe"; and 
that " no bill, n-s«tIu1ion or act of the [national] 
senate and assembly shall lia\e the force of u law 
until it shall have nreivnl the as.si>nt of the pres- 
ident, or of the vice presidi tit w hen excrrisjn^ the 
jKiwersof the president; and if sin h ii>sent shall 
not have l>cen given within ten ilays after such 
bill, resolution or other act shall have iH-en pre- 
sentwl to him for that purpose, the same shall not 
Ih- a hiw ; and no Idll, resohitioti or other act. not 
a.sHente4l to, aliall be revi\ * d in the Mime session 
of the legislature." This i rnpoqiilon was never 
foinially olT* nd. an<l <nuld iiim t have In-en 
pu.ssed ; but it is an instructive example of a 
"high-toned government," acconling to federalist 
idta>^ — .Vs finally jnh'pl'd. tin' veto provision 
gives the j)resident jiower to return, with his ob- 
jections, to the house in which It originated, any 
hill or joitit order, resohitinn or votr. of the two 
houscM. If the vetoed hill i- tle ii ji.iv^ed again hy 
two-thirds of each liou->''. it Itrci ines a law; if 
not, it is a nullity. If the ])resideiit does not re- 
turn the bill, with obji-etions, within ten days 
(Sundays excepted), it he<'oni(-s a law . iin1< ( on- 
grcM adjourns within the ten day>.. in whii h case it 
shall not l)c a law. This la*t siipiilulion giv«^ the 
pre-ident an ah>olutc vet<» on all hilW, etc.. juisMd 
during the lost ten days of n sevtiuu of congn^: 
he has only to retain them, as it were, in his 
p<s ket. and lin y are a nullity, i ven thon.;h iiitie 
tenths uf iMtlh houses hbould doire to jai^s Ibem 
over the veto. This potent executive weapon, 
anirrily c'dlrda "poeki t veto" at the time, was 
tii>>t employed by Jaek-son at the close of Ihe 
M'ssion of 1H3^-90. He had vetoetl the Maytviilc 

! id liill (-ee InTFKNM. iMlMtoVKMKXTS), luit 

many of bis supiMtrters in congress were in favor 
I of internal impntvemcnts. ami be chose to employ 
' the pock' t veto on two sim lar hi!!* pa^-M <1 aft< r- 

w .ird. Wlu n, in \<'^\, In- divpo'.i ,| of (. hiy's di.s- 
'< trihution hill in the same manner, the whiga 
' evolvtnl the Ingenious theon,' that the " adj«»um- 

ment" mentioin d in the con-titution, which made 

a po< kei \<■u^ |«>s«iiii(«, meant only a voluntarjT 
. udjouniuieut by cuogruw; that the close of a two* 
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years term of service wjis not an adjournment in 
this tense, since the constitution, not congress, 
pr<^vrnti'(l the return of liilN, and that bills re- 
tained by tlie prt'sidi-nl ut llie end of a congress 
became law withoni his Bignature. This notion 
was never vigorously pressed, however. Evident- 
ly, it would put the president at tho mercy of a 
mere majority in congrcKs, wliicli would only need 
to time the final pttsaage of a bill ao lato on March 
8 of their lu'^t year as to make It physically im 
possible for tlie president to use his veto power. — 
It has also been questioned whether the " two- 
thirds of each house," requisite to peas bills over 
the veto. Is two-thirds of the numbe r ele( ti'<l. or 
of the number present. The latter was undoubt- 
edly the intention; for the constitution provides 
tliat a majority of each Iiou^e shall be a tjuorutn 
to do business, and refers rei>eatedly to this (quo- 
rum as " a house." In but one case, the power 
of the s<'nate to ndvi»<e and consent to treaties, 
does it use expressly the words " two-thirds of the 
senators jireufnt"; but the treaty power is rather 
e.xeculivc than legislative, and this provision can 
hardly have any bearing oil the plain intent of the 
constitution in matters of simple legislation. — 
The American veto qrstem seems (o have struck 
the safest middle tine, and attempts to modify it 
elsewhere have generally prove<l iiijurii>us. Tlie 
French constitution of 1788 gave the king a veto 
power, with a provision that the passage of a law 
three years in sueeession should override the veto; 
but this was a failure, for the impultcuce of the 
people could not wait three 3rears for a compliance 
with their will. Tiic .Mexican mnstitniion of 1S24. 
in addition to the pre^idenliid veto of tlie L'uitecl 
States, gave each house a qualilicd veto on the 
other, as follows: if a bill, pas.«i <l ]>y one house 
and rejected by the other, should again be pjiv^ed 
by the first house by a two-thirds vote, it coukl 
only be rejected by a two-thirds vote of the other 
bouse. But this had oidy its natural effect of 
hurrying on a revolution by a jjowerleiis majority. 
One modification, the power to veto single clauses, 
given by the confederate constitution of 1861, 
fairly desirves coasideration. (.S»-e Rii>Ki{s, I.) 
— HI. Under THE Constitution. The flrst exer- 
cise of the veto power was by Wasliington. April 5, 
1TII3. (Sff ArrouTioxMKNT.) I'liiil isintlirre 
were but nine vetoes, two by Washington, none 
by Adams or Jeiferson, six by Madison, and one 
by Monroe. The must iniix)rtant of these were 
3Iadil0n'8 veto of the bill to establish a United 
States bank. Jan. 80, 1815 (see Bank Ccvrno- 
VKif-iKs, III \ Ills veto of the internal iniprove- 
meul bill, March 3, lbl7. and Monnn 's C'umU-r- 
land road veto. Hay 4, 1828. (See Intkk.n.vl 
Improvkmkvts. II.) Jackfion vetoixl nine bill.'*, 
including (. luy'»> diatribution bill, which he for- 
mally vetoed, Dec. 5, 1888, after giving It a pocket 
veto at the preceding session. Most of these velfHfs 
were put on internal improvement bills; but one, 
July 10, 1><'-V2, was ujxni a new Vnited States bank 
bill, antl anollicr, June 10, 18St6, was upon a bill 
Using a day for the meeting of ooQgren. TUsfre* 



quent use of the veto power by Jackson furnished 
the bond which united a great number of elemema 

into the whiir party, ami gave it a name (See 
WiiKi Paktv, 11.) The whig aninio-iiy to the 
veto power wa-s revived by its exercise during Ty- 
ler's administration. He veloe<l two Unitetl Si.iie* 
bank bills, Aug. 16 and Sept. 9, 1841 (see Dank 
Coxthovkiehiks. IV.); two tariff bills. June Jit 
and Aug. 8, 1848; a bill for harbor improvements 
in eastern states. June 11, 1814; and a bill for 
building two n-venue cutters, Feb. 20, lS4-'». oa 
account of ambiguity in the language. Polk 
vetoed two bills, a river and harbor bill. Aug. S, 
IN-JO, and a bill for the srtth'ment of Fren( h spo- 
liation claims. Aug. 8, 1840; but an iuterual im- 
provement bill, passed Ibrch 8. 1847. which bad 
Im'i )i iHsposcd of by a pocket veto, wa-«. formally 
M toed at the following session, Dec. 15, 1847. 
Pierce u.M.-d the veto nine times, on a liill appn>> 
priatini; lan<ls for insane poor. May H. l"*-'>4: an 
internal improvement bill, Aug. 4. lbo4; a French 
spoliation claims bill, Feb. 17, 1858; an nppn>pri- 
atlon for the Collins ocean mail steamers. Mar\ hS, 
1855: two special internal improvi ment bills, May 
Ift, ISjC, another May 22, and two others. Aug. 
11 and Aug. 14. Buchanan vetoed a homestead 
bill. June 82, 1860. in which the price of lands 
had iN-en rcduceil l»y soiiiln rn senators lo so low 
a dgure (25 cents an acre) as to provoke a veto. 
Lincoln regularly staled any mitinr objections 
whi< h he lii'l.l to any bill in the nie-s.iL'e ap;»roving 
it; and congress usually obviated the objections 
by supplemoitary legislation. June 88. 1868. be 
vr toeil a bill lo allow the circulation t»f bank notes 
of less tlum 9|5 value in the District of Columbia. 
July 18, 1868. while approving a confiscation bill, 
he transmitteil a veto message nlrm-ly iirf-jwred. 
the necessity for which had been nmovcd by a 
8ubs<Mjuent explanatory resolution of congrcs*. 
Up to this time the veto power on legislation had 
been tinal, sinn the two-thirds majority nucessarj' 
tooverriile it i- ui not been obtained. — The ac- 
cession of Andrew Johnson, a southern democrat, 
to the presidency, with a congreia In which the 
republicans had a stnmg niajuril_v, but would not 
have a two- thirds majority if all the insurrectUw- 
ary states should bo allowed to send democrats 
to the .senate and liousi- of represent. itivi s, nia'lt^ 
a confiict inevitable. Congress was determimti 
to secure, while It had the power to secure, the 
right of negroes to suffrau'e; and the presldcot WIS 
as determined to oUtrucl rvcun^tructioo. unless 
the southern delegations were admitted at onee. 
when the republican twn thirds majority wotiM 
be at an end, the veto wiuild Ik> as potent as it h.td 
always been, and the president could control the 
course of reconstruction. From Fel)ruury, 1888, 
until March, 1809, there was an almost continuous 
storm of vetoes, most of them upon n-conrtruc- 
tion bills, or bills extending the principlea of 
negro puffrugc in various directions. During 
1N66 there were llie vetoes r>f tin lii-st freedman's 
bureau bill, Feb. 19; of the civil rights bill. March 
87; of theOoloiado biU, Hay 15; and of the tee- 
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ond frecclmon's hiiroati bill, July 16; and. on the 
adopUoa of the 14lli amcndmeui, a mci>sage wjw 
•ent to oongTBH, June 88, suggesting Unt there 
were "grave doubts " as to tlie power of ('oiilti'ss 
to frame an amt-udmcnt while eleven states were 
refused repreaentalioo. In 1867 then- were the ve- 
toes of the bill retrulatinir fsiilTrnije in the District 
of Coiuiuliin, Jan. 5; of the second Colonulo bill. 
Jan. 29; of tlie X- bni-Ua bill, Jnn. 80; of Ibclenurc 
of office bill. March 2; nf the rcconstniction bill, 
March 2; and of the supplementary reconstniction 
bills of March 23 and July 19. In 1868 there 
were ttie vetoes of the bill regulating appeals on 
habeas corpus, MafCh 85: of the bills for the re- 
adiiiiv^ion of ArkansiLs. June 20, and North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, Qeorgia, Alabama 
and Louisiana. June 9S : and of the joint resolu- 
tion denying; validity to the eUi toml \iiU < <>f un- 
reconstructed slatcM. (Sec, fur further particuiani, 
RscoimrRiiCTiOK. and titles of frills mentioned.) 
Many other bills, which the pn^idrnt neither 
wished to sign nor cared to veto, were left ten 
days, and became law without bis signature. 
Conjrre«.s left him little opportunity for " pocltet 
vetoes," but on bis ri'tirenient from offloe. March 
8, 1600, he bad such an opportunity, mid umiI it, 
in the case of three bills, which were ininntliaiely 
afterwartl passed again, and wigiutl by President 
Grant. — Presitlent Grant's two vetoes were those 
upon the bill to increase the amount of "green- 
backs" to |i40(),04)0.(KK), and to authorize the is- 
sue of $4t»,000,(XM) in national bank notes, April 
22, lai-i, and the bill to repeal the incream; of the 
president's salary to $30,000, April 10, 1870. 
Various ( in utn^tanct's made Pn -id4 nt II;iyes' 
term of otUce more prolific in vetoes. In addi- 
tion to a distinct group of yetoea (see Rronts, 
IT ), were tbase upon the bill to nuthorizi- the 
coinage of silver dollars, February 28, 1878; the 
Mil to restrict CIdnese immigration, Hklarch 1. 
1879; and the bill to fund )»7(10.0(X).000 of the 
nationul del>t at A \ht cent.. March 3, 1881. 
President Arthur vel<»ed a bill to resirirt ( hi 
ncse immigration, also a river and harUnr bill of 
about |20.60O.tMX). in I.hn-I.— IV. Is thk States. 
Fotir of the iitat<n, Delawaie. North Carolina. 
Ohio and Rhode Island, have never given their 
governors the veto power. In elglit others a very 
limited veto power has lieen given, which may 
be overridden by a majority of the whole number 
elfcted to each house. These are as follows, the 
year in which the veto was tiranted Wiu^ addn! 
Alai»ama, 1810; Arkanaaa, 18U6; Conue^licut, 
1818: Indiana. 181S: Kentucky. 1790; NewJer* 
sey, 18U; Vermont. ls:$fi; W.-^i Vir-inia. 18?2. 
In twenty-four others, a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired to overriile the veto : California. 1840 ; 
Coloni.h.. 1H7«; Florida. IMfi.", ; (leoriria. 1T89; 
Illin..is. 1H70; Iowa, 1.S46; KanMi.s. l,s:.U; Louis- 
iana, 1812; Maine. 1820; MaiisacbUM-tti>, 1780; 
Mi< liigan, IKW ; Minn«'sota, 18r»7 ; Mi^'.i-si])pi, 
1817; Alissouri. 187.'); Nevada. 18(54; New Ilnrnp- 
ihire, 1792; New York. 1821 ; Oregon. 18.",7 ; 
FBOiHylTaoia, 1700; South Carolina, IMS; Ten- 



nessee, 1870; Texas. 18:V1 (republic). 1845 (state); 
Virginia, 1870 ; Wisconsin, 184». In Maryland 
(1867) and Nebraska (1875) a three-flfths rote i» 
rcfjuisito. But one state, Kentucky, has chanced 
from a two-thirds vote (1792) to a majority vote 
(1700). The fidlowing states, now requiring a 
two thirds vole, as above, ri-qinred f>nly a ma- 
jority vote at tirst: Florida, 18^8; Illinois, 1848; 
Missouri, ISJO. Connei-ticut. Maryland. South 
Carolina, Tennessee. VirgUiia and West Vir- 
ginia were without the veto |K)wer until it was 
granted in the years mentioned above. In Ne- 
braitka a two-thirds vote only was needed from 
1866 unto 1875. In Illinois. 181B-48. the veto 
power was given to the governor and supremo 
court judges, to be reversed by a majority vote; 
and in New York. 1777-1891, to the governor, 
chancellor and supreme court jiulirt >^, to In* re- 
versed by a two-thirds vole. In Vermont, 1786- 
1886. a suspensory power until the following ses- 
sion was L'iviM to flic governor and council. In 
the states the tendency generally has been to in- 
crease the strength of the veto power by making 
the volj-s of two Itiirds nt all the nieinlH-rs electtfl 
re<piisite to override it, and, further, by giving 
t he |x>wer to veto single sections of appropriation 
bills. (See Ridkks, III.) — The veto messages 
until 1858 arc In the i>ttU(*iuiiit'» Manual; since 
that time they must besought under their data la 
the Congremional Glob* and Gtuffrestional Record. 
See also 4 Franklin's Workt. 28:1 ; 4 Elliot's De- 
h„t,*. <iJO; .-, ,7, . 108, 180, 151, 190. 205, 5:H, 
50U, r>bt»-0 ; 2 Curtb' JJutor^ of the ConatUution, 
57. 864: 4 Whig Rniem. 885: 9 A.. 16; 10 Ill; 
14 n« titon's JhMtt* ofCongrtM, 404; 8 Webster's 
Wurkt. 410: 1 16.,867; 1 Collon's Life and Timet 
of Clay, 486: 1 Kent's Commentarim, 886; Feder- 

nlisi, LI . I.XXIII.; Story's Cmvu, hi' • i, ^ . -"^1^. 
and note to ^ 1500 (Madison's letter of June 20, 
1881. on the veto); Ptwre** Fhferal and &aU Om- 
etUuUoM. AucxAimcR JominoN. 

TICB.PBE8IDENT. (8m finctrnvB, V. ; 
Elbctobs; teHATB; ADimnmuTioifa.) 

TIRGINIA, one of the thirteen original states 
of the American Union. Its area formed part of 
a general grant of James I.. April 10. 1606, to 
two companies, controlled by a general council 
appointed by the king, the whole grant covering 
the Atlantic coast from north latitude 84* to north 
l iliiudi 4"r. The '■i^ < ial grant to the " London 
I company." with which wu have to do, included 
I the mainland and islands between hititiide 84* 
I and latitude 4r . or fmrn alxiut f'npe Fi-ar to 

iLong Island sound; and the »i>ecial grant to the 
"Plymouth company" extended from latitudo 
ft8° to lalitufle I' . or from the mouth of the Po- 
l«>mac to the northern boundary of Vermont. 
Between latitude :i8 and faitittide4t*, where the 
grants ronlli< led. ncitln r company was to plant a 

I colony %vithin 10<) miles «»( a colony previously 
plantinl by the other. Under this grunt settle- 
ment was' b^gun at Junvtown, ilagr 18. 1007. 
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Jlay 28, lfl09, a Bupplemcntary charter defined 
tho limits of the colony, as stated l)elow. March 
19, 1611-12, a further charter pivc jxiwcr to con- 
vene s colonial amenibly. or "great and general 
court." with power toleci«lAte, provldwl the laws 
were not coutniry to tin; laws an'l stalutfs of 
England; and under this charter the flr»i legisla- 
tive aiwembly In Amertca met at Jamestown, Jane 
'M). KM 9, bi'iiig coini^nsefl of a I'ouncil namcil by 
the company, and a hou»<e of burges*ies (see As- 
«rmbi.t) elected bj the towns. In 1<I34 llie com- 
pany WHS sui>im'^sf'd by a writ of qim ir" >■,>■,, /,f,i^ 
its i)Owers were a.ssumetl by the king, iuul Vir- 
ginia remained a myal province until 1776. Dur- 
inij; the cKniiin'iiwi nltli iniind. it ronijiint'd loyal 
to the rrowti. ami fi>r tliri-c yi-ars after the (Icatii 
of Charles I. his son wa.s acknowledged as king 
of Vii dnia, so that at tJie restoration this colony 
claimi-d to l>e the new king's '* Old Dominion." 
Il.s loyalty availed it little. A charter was refused 
it: the <|uit renta and the control of the church of 
England, its established chttwh, were laviMhed 
upon l oin t favoritj's; ami in 1'576 tin- i\ ranny of 
Hoy. Berkeley drove the colooibts into a rebell- 
ion, bended 1^ Xathanlel Bacon, which was tup- 
pressi'.l wiili vindictive puiiisIinuDi, "The oM 
fool [Berkeley J." »aid Charles, "has takeu away 
more llTes in that naked counliy. than I for the 
Tniirdt-r of my father " With thr cxcujifion of 
I hia episode, the colony grew quietly, but strong 
\y, into apopulouH. rk-h. .slavdioldlnt;. Episcopa- 
lian « otnmonw(.'allli, witii a slnrng <h siic for si lf- 
govennnent; and at the outbreak of ihe Aincriean 
revoUition it Wat Unquestionably the leadingstate. 
Its lower house was dissolved by Gov. Dunmore, 
May "i't, 1775, while preparing a protest against 
ilie lJn>ion |>ort bill; but the mcmlMTs met the 
next day and inaugurated the revolution by pro- 
posing a c<»ngTe^. (See CojiOBKas, CoXTINBHT- 
At..) In the fnlli.wini: year, M.ay 6, they again 
met as u>uul; but, as tlic governor had run away, 
mid the regular government was sunpended, they 

organized as a " iiroviiirial ctnigre'^'-," ami fninn ij 
the tirhl coustitution uf the stale of Virginia. — 
BouxDARiEa. The charter of 1609 defined the 
<olr»ny's limits thus: from point Tomfort. all 
along the seacoast to the noriluvanl '.;«)0 niile«, 
and all along the ^teacoast to th«> southward 200 
miles, "ami all that space ami cireuit of land 
lying fi'-Mi the sea( oa>t of the ]>n( in<l aforesaid, 
up inio (he lami througliout from sea to Sea, west 
and n<>nhwe>t." The boundary lines were evi- 
dently not to I>c parallel lines: one was to be a 
we>iwanl line, atul the otiier northwesterly. If 
the new colony was to have any limits wliatever 
on the weot it would xecm mo^it nnturnl (hat the 
nxriherly Itoundar}' -In nl.! !»• lii.- ur-t^ ard line, 
Aod the fouiherly iHMuidary the northwestward 
line, to IntersiH*! ft. Virginia would thus have 
bi eii a enmprit iiively small « nlc)iiy, <if a triangu- 
lar >iha|»e. Itut the colony, resting i>n the words 
"from iTa to nea.'^and Interpreting them to mean 
"fmm the .\'l ittti<' t.< the I' m ith-," In'iti'ad of 
from the Allautic around ibc cotupouod bound- 



ary line to the Atlantic again, made the southen 
hounrlnry the westward line, and the nortbetii 
lH)undary the northwestward line, thus maliint.' 
her territory grow constantly wider as it went 
westward. She was comiielM, Indeed, to yit-ld 
to the royal prero^Mtive of i.iking l>:i( k prvH-nl". 
and her 200 mile ItraiUi were interfered with on 
the soath by the giant of Carolina (see Noirrn 
CarolisaI. and on the north by tli" prtrt of 
Penn^lvania and ^laryland. (See lho»ie Matck) 
To these eneraachmenta she submitted patiently, 
CfUisriotis that her « harter, as sin- interpreiiMi it, 
conlaineil au abundant rewanl for her patience. 
A line drawn northwest from the western bound- 
ary of Maryland will show the extent of Vir 
ginia s claims to the western part of Pennsylvania, 
and to the whole territory northweNt of the Ohio: 
indet-ii, her " northwest line " might havestlvtchttl 
on and included Alaska, but for the subsequent 
(1762) fixing of the Missiivsip|)| as the we^trrn 
boundary of the colonies. Her daima to the 
northwestern territory were finalty ahaadooed. 
(Si e Tkhhitokiks.) Her Pentrsylvania boun l ^ry 
was liouUy arranged by mutual consttnt iu 17M>, 
by continuing Mason and Pf«oo's line flved cg rtt a 
to till- west, and ihencc due north, thus giving 

1 Vii>;iuia the " pau liaudle" in the northwetL 
For her boundaries with North OumlfaM. T ^n es 
see. Kentucky, Wi vt Vir'jinia and Mary land, w 
llu>>e .slates. — l'oN!*TiTiTH)N8. 1. The proriu- 
cial congr(94«, June 12. 1776. adopted a bill of 
rights, which has been retained in sul»«f|uent 
constitutions, but miMlitied in lsM37. Its most im- 
portant sections were the third, which declurt-d 
the right of Ihe people to alter, reform or aboli>b 
their government at their own will: and the fuur- 
leenlh, th.at no government wpanite fnmi •>r iwle- 
pendent of the goremment of Virginia should Ir 
erected or established within the limits tliereor. 
The tW4) were in elTect a declanition of iiidei>i tnl 
cuce. (See Btatb Sovbreionty.) June the 
first state constitution was adopted, without a 
refiTem e to popular vote. It pmvided for a l'i n- 

[ eral a.sM inl>ly, consisting of a senate of iwcuiy- 
fonr members, chasen 1^ districts, to senre four 

yt-ap*. and a hoii>-e of (h icpitfs (we AssnMnt.Y), 
(•ho>en by eouniies antl towns, to serve one \v*r; 
i for a goviMiinr and ctmncil of eight, chosen anuu- 
.ally by joint ballot of the two hoiis<Hi: mid for a 
judiciary, to be ap|K)iiit( d by the legislature dur- 
: big good behavior. This constitution rentaincil 
j in force for half a century, until the gmwih of 
I the western imrt of the stale, and it» unfairly 
fuiall re|)resentation in the legislature, cotnpi^>lle<l 
a general rerlsiou. 2. A new constitution was 
framed bv a convention at Richmond. UcL C 
INOO-.Ian! l.'i, 1H30. and ratifi. ,1 l.y a ] s .polu- Vde 
of 26.U50 lo 15,563. It fixed the number of the 
hottM> of delegates at 184, 81 to the twenty-sii 
eouiilies wi-^t i f .Mil uliaiTn's, Soto the fourteen 
(HHinlies Ulween tlie Alieghaoiea and the Blue 
llfdge. 4M to the t went jr-nlne counties between the 
Hbie llidsr*' and tide w:itcr. ami 'M\ to i!m i i sji »(•-», 
I cities, towns and borou^rhsou lidc wuicr. oud ih« 
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Dumber of the MiMt« at 881, thineea of ibe dk- 
tricit being west kiid Blndwn «Mt of the Bhie 

Rtdgt*. The proiKjrtioniil rcprt-wnlation of tin- 
great divisions was not to be cluiuged by Uie legis- 
hture. The goremor wm novr to botd oflloe for 

thrtf years, ntul tli»^ juilp-s were ti» Iw mnovuhlc 
by a two-lhtrds vole of both liounes. 8. A new 
coiMtitutioB was fnuned by ft conventlOD et Rich* 

niniiil, Oct. 14, iSoO - Auir 1. IWI. aii<I nilified 
liy u popular vou- of 67,5G2 to M.y;i8. lis priori 
pal chanjreH were, that the governor was to be 
« I«rlf(l It}' the peopU- for four voir!.; the jmlii utry 
wjiH to bu el<HM('tl by ptjpular voto f<<r li iiiis of 
twelve and eight yc3tr». and removabk \>y u vote 
of a majority of the ntemberM elertt^l to boLb 
bouses; the number of tbu Iioum- of dfic^itcs was 
flxcil ut ir)2. chown for two youni. anti nppor 
tlooed wnoug the couu'.iiti. nod the uunilier of 
wnntors nt 50. chotcn by di^trlcis for four ycHrs; 
ami, in dcfuiilt of n(li>|iiiiiii of an cqtdtnbic 
principle of apportionment by tlio k*gisbiture. a 
very complicated lebeme was tirawn up for rc- 
apporiiiinnu'nt in IWri. wliirh tlif ( otu MMif ( vrnlS 
ovt-rrulcd. The principle of uu ub-ulcte titutule 
of 1606 io regard to slavery was tbuH trannfrrred 
to Ilic now coiisiiiulion : "Slav^ lu rrnfifr cinan 
ciimted shuU forfeit their frmloni l»y n ni. lining in 
the commonwealth more than twelve montliH after 
they hccnme nrftially fnc. and nbnll be r«-<hi(«<l 
to slavery under sueh regtilalion »h way bv pie 
scribed by law"; and "The general ns^embly may 
impo<(e such restrictions and conditions as they 
»*hall (ii-em pro|)eron tlie power of bluve owners to 
ruiiineipjile their slaves." 4. After the separation 
of \Ve»t Virgiiua (see that title), the state govern* 
ment which had consented to H was transferred to 
Alexantlria, where a eouvention fmnj li»e cminlii 
within the federal Uues, Feb. 18 - April 7, lti64, 
framed a new constitution, which was not submit- 
ted t'> |>opiil;»r viite. It iitxili^liii! slavery. fi\< tl 
llie nunil>er of liie houM} ai nut Icsh iliau bO nor 
more than 104. to serve two years, and the number 
of the M-ii'iic ut iH't li v>i ihnn onr fuurtli nor more 
tiian ouc'third the numl>er of the liouse; and dis 
franchbicd those who bad held office under tlie 
eoiifederate pivcrnmeat. or 1m'< ii meniherM of the 
confeilerale conjfr^'HS or of relH-llious lej.M>]ature>*. 
6. The tifth eonstitution was frnuieil l»y a conven- 
tion at Kichmond, I)e<-. 3, 1867 -April 17. mU8. 
It added four new clauses to the original bill of 
rights, providing (hat lin- stair shuuhl ever remain 
amendn rof tkc Lulled biatesof America; that 
the iple thereof are part of the American nation ; 
that tiieir [mnimoimt alle^ianee is due to the <'oii 
•titulionof the United States and laws of congress 
pa»«ed in purstttoce thereof; that slavery Khali 
Dev<'r ( \Uf in llie -tale; ami lliat all its citi/.eii< 
have e<iual civil and politiad rights and public 
privileges. It gave the right of suffrage to * * male 
citizens '■ over twenty one on twelve ntonili^" rr^i 
dence iu the state; made disfrauchiM^'Uienl u ]k.-u- 
alty for dueling; gave the veto power to ibe gov> 
ernor. and the « !i ( iiMn of judj.'eMto the leiH-lnture; 
aad reguiaUxl Lhu guvuromuul of cities. The cou- 



Stitotion was ratified by n popular vote of 210,58$ 
to •.116. July 6. 18B0. At the same election ill* 

di<franchiHcinent cl.nises, whirli hail raw-etl the 
long deiuy in niliticutiim, and whidi were sub- 
mitted to separate vote under an act of oougreM of 
Ai>ril 10. 18(J1>, were rejected In IHTUaii aniend- 
meul i^usadopted requu'iug ihepaytueui of a cap 
itatton tax before voting, disfraBchlslng for petit 
larceny, and eini>owennj; the Iniislatun- to remove 
duelini; disuhililies by a two thirds vole. Theca|K 
itaiion tax was sitbsequeatly abolished by another 
anundmeiit. — GovKiiNt>nH. I'alriek Henry. ITTft 
Tho>. .MIerson, 177»-H1: Thos. Nelson. ITNl; 
Itenjaniin IlarriNon.lTSI I; I*airi< k lit nry.lTS-Ml; 
Kilmund Randolph. 17?*i-8; Beverley Handolph, 
178H-sn; Henry Lee. 1791-4; Ibjlart Brooke. 
lT5i4 '-; .I.mi. s W.khI. 171W-9; James Monroe. 
i;»U-lti02; Juiin Page, im-^; Wm.. U. I'ubeil, 
1806-6: John Tyler, 1606-11; James )fonroc.. 
ISII; Georc' W Smith, lSII-12; James Harbour. 
I»l'i-14; WiUm V. ^icholas. 1814-l<ii James P. 
Preslon. 1610-19; Thos. Uann 1landolph.16l9^; 
James Pl. asant. IN'JO .lohnTvler. 1S2.V7; Will- 
iam B. Gile3«. iy27-;iU; John Floyd. 188U-84: Lit- 
tleton W. TuzeweN, 1864^: Windham Robertson. 
1S30-7: David Ciuni-lM-lI. I^MT-IO; Tln.s. W Cil 
m< r, 1840-41; John Huilieilord. iy41-2; John M. 
Gre^rory. 184S-8: James Mt Dowell. 1848-0; Win. 
Smith, 'l84li-9; John H. Floy<l. 1H4»-.V>; .J«»M-ph 
Johnson. 1NV2-C; Henry A. Wise. lN")0-60; John 
Leieher. 180(MM: William Smith, 1S<)4-.'); Franei- 
11. I'ierpont. it^5-H; Henry H. Wills, lWK-70; 
Gilliert C. Walker, 1870-74; Jnnws L. Kemp. r. 
1874-8; F. W. M. Ilolladay. 1878-S->: Wm. E. 
Came|-oo, 168d-0. — Political Histohv. For 
the century siicreeding the openinc: of the conflict 
with the mother eoiintry. 17r>() ISGO. the whole 
poUcy of Virginia is cxprcsi<-d in the dvclaruiioa 
of lier bUl of rights, " that no govemmrnt sepa- 
rate from or indi jx ndent of the trovt riiinent of 
Virginia sltould bu erected or establislutl within 
the limits thereof." Under the colonial system the 

r«'^i-!:iru'e to eiieroa' hiU' iit was directed a;.raiiHt 
Ihe kin<;'s governor;), :ind under the constitution 
af;aiuMi the federal govenmient ; and the only 
jM rioil duriir.; w hich the Viririnia jxilii v ever had 
full and fri-e play was that of the i onf< deration 
and the few yean of loose alliance that preceded 
it, 177^»-8i>. Size, population, wealth and concur- 
rence of sentiment among leatlin^' men made Vir- 
pinia the great exjxmenl of "stole sovereiirnty." 
(See that title.) For such a rOle her colonial his 
tory went far to j irepare her. The character of 
lit r immiL:ration, it> s\nip.ilhy in bhxxl. Iire< dinir 
and prejudices with the Eii;;lish royalifl party of 
1690-60. and the final ImpreNs given to ibe mould 
by the cst.ibli>linirnt of a Mate church, were all 
1 calculaled to make Virginians fully conscious of 
I their own Importance, mid ready to maintain their 
iniHvidual opinions. Further, the necessarily 
, IwckwuoilH character of Virginia life, the abtyt-nco 
I of any sticb object of loyalty as a personally pres- 
ent kini^. and the intriMluc 'io;i of m .to sl.nvery, 
teudod lu exaggerate iu the \ irgiuiuu the pcrsooai 
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characteristics of hh Enfflish prntotypf, while it 
took away the cliccks wliich had upi-ratcd ujvon 
the latter; auil the English royalist was metanior 
pbosed into the Virginia democrat. Virginia dem- 
ocracy W!is thus not based on any Calvinlstic view 
of the universal eqiinlitj' of men in their infinite 
inferiority to their M^Ler; nor in any tticoretical 
love for humanity: It was rather a general agree- 
ment by all white Virginians to n < I '^ni/.c one 
anotlier's feeling of individual importuace, and to 
fiupport the state government tinker which that 
fcrliiiL' found Ihf safot sht-lti t Ji hti Ivatiil ilplTs 
exclusive application of the cxpres>8ion ' ' my coun- 
try ** to Virginia, only voiced the cmiwlous or un- 
conscious feeling of all Virginia demtx-rats. — The 
political history of the Ktute uulil 18bl was there- 
fore that of the democratic party. Its electoral 
▼Otes iuid its •iiiiif •rovi rriincnt were stcailily of 
one pally, ami niily :in occasional congre&sman i 
nmon;; tin <ip]«»sit inn \ arie<l the gciuTa! rule. The 
atate'a ralitit-alion of the constitution in 1788 was 
■only accomplished by n meagre maj<irily of ten 
votes (see CoNarnTtTTioN, II.); and it issafetosay 
that the majority waa only obtained by a sense of 
the insecurity of Virginia's title to western lands 
if a genend srramble for the terriiorics sliould lie 
brought on by a failure to organize uatioual govern- 
ment. (Se« TsRRiToitTRS.) The InRtignration of 
the new gfivrrniiirnt ni iikcil Viririnin s impor- 
tance. Washingtou's presidenc}* wad due only to 
himself: the positions of Jefferson and Randolph in 
the cabinet, and of Madison as leader in tin house, 
were due to Virginia's leadership among the states. 
There was thus developed at once the seed of what 

^oon cHiue to Im- known as the " Viririnia itidiji-tu-e." 
hard to detine e-xacliy, and yet very upjtarent in 
the politics of the time. Throughout the control- 
ling tide-water counties of the stale, where gen- 
■ealogy van n science held in th<" hi;.rliest esteem, 
where immigratiou had almost cea.se<l to bring 
3MW Md confusing stninsof blood into the cstab 
lished stocks, and where exhanstion of tobacco 
lands hail not yet liejun to banish the old fami- 
lies, nearly every leading man was related more 
or leas distantly to most of his competitors; the 

dlfferentCOngericH of families were ju^l farenouiih 

removed to deaden any ambitious strugglcH for 
olan supremacy: the opinions of Jeiferson. Madi- 
son, MonnM-. Paje, Gi!e>*. niand. Taylor, Taze- 
well, the >>icliuluM.s, the Itjmdolphs, and other 
democratic kadcnt, came to sulM>rdinale leaders 
with the force of family as well as political sym 
pathy; aud the whole formed the .shadowy but 
powerful "VirginU influence. " which made or 
<iestroyed presidents until Frmn the bei:in- 

ning of Hamilton's ceninili/ing i^oiiey (set; Kkd 
KuvL Paiity, I.), the Virginia influence stoo<l 
atitlly against it, and thus Ijecame tlie corner-stone 
of the new democratic party. Prom Virginia 
proceeded most of the efforts which gradually 
gave the new party control of the south and a 
"fighting chance "In the middle states. When 

f" il< rali^t partisanship in 179H tlin-atetied what 
iiaiuiiton oouiudered ' ' a tyranny," the Ualf-uttoi'ed 



counter-threat of forcible rcslrtance came from 
\ irginia and her daughter, Kentucky. (^H.■e Kks- 
TT TKY RRSOLirriONB.) When the federal party 
was finally overthrown, in 1800-1, Virginia and 
New York took the same places in the douiiuaui 
democratic party that Virginia and Ma-ssachuM-tls 
had held in the revolutioiuiry struggle. The for> 
mer state was still able, from Its pre-eminence in 
the country and party, to name the president, 
while the vice-president was generally given to 
the latter. The "Old Dominion " of colonial 
times thus became the" Mother of T'reMiient*" 
under the constitution. — The Virginia iulluence 
waa not altogether undisputed.even TnltBOwn state. 
Thcgreatt'st of Viri^inians, Washin<rtoii, wa- a feil- 
eralisl, aud so were John Marshall, Charles Lee, 
Henry Lee, and (after parties had fairly devel- 
ojM-d) Patrick Henry. The L'enern! preval' do- of 
i the Virginia intlueuce iu national affairs after 18U0 
soon wipe<l out the last trace of federalism in Vir- 
ginia, but at the same time it prejiaretl the way 
for a Virginia -schism. As the leaders. Jeffcrfion 
and Madison, became more abeorbed in national 
politics, more dependent on northern democrats, 
and more neglectful of their state, an ultra Vir- 
ginian faction." republicans of the old school," or 
' ' quids," appeared, headed by John Randolph, and 
Including also Tazewell and John Taylor. Their 
public defection took ]>la( e la Xarcii. \>*<^>. and 
from that time tiiey Hiwred no dfort to secure the 
presidency In 1800 for Monrne, a candidate of far 
less ability than Madison, but recommended by 
his long absence from national politics azul bis 
suppotied devotion to his state. But the defection 
was a failure. In January. I'^OR. the Viririnia leg- 
islature nominatetl Madison for the {'residency, 
and the nomination w as repealed, two days after* 
ward, by the congressionnl ( ancus. (See t'ACcra. 
Co.NonEs.sioNAL.) A caucus of Monroe niembcra 
of the legislature nominated him. and the fiHleral* 
ists supported him in the state; but lite Monroe 
ticket was hadly defcatwl in Virginia, and unheard 
of cIm will tc. The Virginia influence was thus 
still triumphant : Monroe himself submitted in 
1811 by entering the caMnet of Madison: and bla 
fonm r siip|>i)rters either followtnl him, or kept up 
a tllibuiitering opposition to the war of 1612. ~ 
But the general spread of democratic ideas, and 
thedecn-a^eof the state's c omparative importance, 
had ala'ady doomed the induenoc uf Virginia. In 
1817 It waa hardly able to nominate Monroe for 
the presidency, and its lame success in tli it year. 
iL-< well as in 1S'21, was due mainly to the iullueui »> 
of tnulition u|Mm the new men and newstaic*. in 
politics. Hepublics are not alwavs unerateful. 
and it was not until tiie la.sl Virsnnia leader had 
Iteen duly honored that the th ld was felt to be 
fairly open for others. From thai time Virginia 
was no longer to be the " Mother of Presidenta.** 
With one accidental exception, the m eptre was to 
be transferred to other states. In 1790 she wan 
the fhrst of the states In population: in 1889 ahe 
was third. New y<irk and Pennsylvania li;i\ iiu- 
outslripped her. Cliaoges bad also been taiun^ 
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place w ithin ihe fitate. The western part of the state 
<now West Virginia) had more than three times as 
much population in 1830 as ia 1790, wliile the 
eastern part of the BUte bad increased very little; 
and yet the apportionment of reprcnentatlon re- 
maincil fixi d as In 17T0. Tho cryiiijr need of a 
reform in this respect brought about the coovcn- 
lion of 18S9. one of the mostdistlngulBlied assem- 
b!,i.-i s of iildf niL-n lliut cvir nu t in any fitati- 
Tliu ileairc uf each section to bu wdl representcil 
sent to the convention Madison. Monroe, Mar- 
pliall. John Randolph, Giles, M<Tc<'r, T;izi \vf !l, 
John Taylor, Qarnctt, Leigh, and all the ablL-!>t 
men of the slate. The oliji-ct of the delegates of 
tlic wcHicrn iind niidillc •■<■< ? ions was to ba^t' rrpro- 
feciit iii m on uliiti- poiuihition only for Indh 
b' msc^. the lastiTn dtli-gLiti-s wished for the " fed- 
eral basis," including tlircv-fifths of the slaves. 
The former plan, as in South Carolina (see that 
stale) would have given the taxing powiT to the 
western and miildlc sections, while the cast iteld 
the taxnblu pro|K>rty. At flfst the convention hi- 
clinfd toward c-oniprfmuMiig by giviiijr a wliito 
basis of representatiuo to the houM.>, and a federal 
hmin to the senate; bat In the end the cast em del- 
t Lr:il(w Mircn tlrd ill c^t.-iMi^liinij tin- urtitlrial aj> 
porliunmcQl already detailed, which deprived their 
aeclion of comparatively little political power. 
SlavfTV had Ixi-n the scent (if the difTUiilt y. 
East and wi'!»t of the Blue Kidge the wliite popu- 
lation was not far from equal; but the latter sec- 
lion had (oniparativcly f< w nc-j^roes, while the 
blacks outnunil>en-d tin' wliiles in the former, and 
thn-i'-liflh!* of them lountid under the fe<leral 
basis, which governed quite elosily the apiMntion- 
ment as it was settled. The consiilulion had 
hanlly l)een adopted when Virginia was startled 
by an unsuccessful negro insurrection in 8uuth« 
amption county, n«ir Norfolk, in August, 18S1, 
UiuKt the lead of one Nat Turner. When the 
legi-Nlalurc met, the western delegates at once took 
the Insurrection as a text, and an animateil debate 
followe d for s' ver.il weeks, in wlii( li < V( ry plan 
for abolition wa^ pro)NH>ed and advocated. At 
last this extraordinary diwussion, the only one of 
ils kind ever held in a s<»ulhern leL'islature before 
!!:<•).■>, was stilled, and never revived. — Until about 
1835 drmoeratic control of the state was hardly 
di-i>iii<d; the jwipular vote for Jack-on in 
was 7"i percent, of the total votf. During Jaek 
J.OI1S si t ..nd tertn the whig party of Ihe state wa« 
develo]M'd. aii<l. tlioui;h it never fully oontrolleil 
the state, it wa- alile to give its opi>oncnt iMittlc on 
even term- for le ariy twenty years. It conteste«l 
every county of the state : in the eastern part it 
gained votes throu;;h the desire of many slave- 
holders for a sysii in of internal improvements 
which should oil<ict the exhaustion of Uuid, and 
check emigration: in the western and middle sec- 
tions it w'a.s aideil to some extent by tin- Ir uiitioiial 
opposition to the usually dcmucratic tidewater 
counties; and the nulHflcatloo dement. John Tyler 
being its best known exponent, pive it sonn- as 
aistance. At first it was strong enough to elect 



Tyler and B. W. Leigh to the United States sen- 
ate, and to make Gilmer governor; and in 1840 its 
presidential eh-ctors were defeated by only 1,393 
vot<;s out of 80,394. Thereafter it remained an 
opposition party, with about 47 percent, of the 
total vole. Its lu st known leaders were Tyler, 
Leigh, John Minor Uotts, Preston, Stuart and 
Faulkner, those of the democrats helnf» W. O. 
Hives, DromgiMile. Mason, Hunter, IVjcoc k, I,( i< h- 
er and Wise. After 1849 the whig vote decreased, 
and after 1858 most of its former leaden became 
denioi-rats. Hut sonte. not elio<ising to take that 
eour.-e, adopii d the " know-nothing " organization 
(sec Americ.ix Pahtt), and contested the stale 
with al)oui the former whig vote The propOT* 
tionale ]>opular vote tnay be hvi u by the results of 
the elections for uovernor: (bSo.)) Heoiy A. Wise, 
democnit. 8:l,4".*l, Thos. S. Floumoy, " Ameri- 
can." 73.244 ; (18."»9) John Letelier, denuK-rat, 
77,112, Win. L. Goggin, * AniLricaii." 7I..">43. 
In spite of the large minority vole, the democrats 
continued to contrtrt Ihe legislature and all but 
one or two of ihcCOngKSamen. — As the M-elional 
disputes of 1850-60 began to verge evidently to- 
ward war, Virginia strove hardest to avert that 
calamity. (See lionuKu St\ti> ) The stniL'i:le 
for the state's electoral vote in 1860 was won by 
the old whig elemcnt(see CoNSTrrcnoKAi. UNum 
rvinvi. Ill"' i>o]iular vote stmiding 74.(1^<1 for Bell, 
«4.:i23 for Breckinridge, 1(J.290 for Douglas, and 
1,929 (in western Virginia) for Lincoln. The ape* 
' cial M-ssinn of the li-rislature in January, 1861, 
called a in-aee convention of all the states (sec 
("oNouK-ss. Pf-vck); apjKiinted commissioners to 
ask the president of the Unite<l Stales and the 
governor of S^uth Carolina to keep the peace for 
sixty days; and. in calling a state convention. i>ro- 
vidcd that its action should be submitted to the 
people for ratlflcation or rejection. These padih: 
measures were due solely Ut the genend di«like of 
secession by the people, who knew that in case of 
war their slate must be the battle ground; and the 

' n al fr( liijg of the state j>oliticiati* w iis Ix rtcr 
I sliowu by the pas!>age of numerous reitoiutioiis of 
a covertly warlike nature— apptopriattng money 
' to arm the st.-itc. and Ihrentening fOKlble n^-ist- 
I ance to auy altempl by the fwleral government 
to coerce any seceding state. The convention 
met Fell. 13. and for two nmntlis dibafed the 
I various prf>po>itious offcrtnl. It was so divided 
I that any resolution Msertlng the abstract right 
of s<Tession wa*; sure of a small majority in favor 
of it, w hile any resolution looking to the prac- 
tical exercise of the right was equally sure of a 
slight majority against it. April 17. the dcUb- 
erations were Imniirht to a crisis by President 
Lincoln's call for troop*. (See iNsfuuKCTiox.) 
Under the cj^citeoient of the moment, and the 
stimulus of still greater mob excitement in Rich- 

iiion.l. an ordinance of -i i ,n was passed, by a 
vote uf 88 to 5.i, to take effect when ratified by the 
people. May 28. But the new order of Virginia 

pi litii i uii-.ife L'uides in any surli rri«is, had 
DO great coutidcoce iu the |N>puiar vote, and pro- 
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Cflodod in » course wbkli no one hi* ever attempt- 
ed tQ defend on any oratthutional theory. The 

convention, Ai>ril 25. ratified the constitution of 
the cuufuUerule elates, and, by its commissioners 
•nd A. H. Stepbeos, oommbBionor from the con- 
federate state*;, formed a " temporary convention." 
placing Ihc stittt 's wlu>le military force under the 
pvestdent of the confederate states. Both meas- 
1IK8 wen? to lie void if tlie popular vote in 3ilay 
should be against seccfision; but the irruption of 
confederate troops made the election farce. In 
this InwlesN fa«hioo the secession of ATtrginia was 
accomplished. It was followed by a counier-rey- 
ohilion. which pernmneutly depiivi d tliu stale of 
Us western section. (See Wkst Viuuima.) When 
West Vf^nla had been admitted as a state. Its 
ori^'iiial revolutionary govt rnnicnt %va< tnmsferred 
to Alexandria, where it remiuued until the close 
ef the war, elaimtnf to be tiie government of V tr- 
pinin, but rcccivinir obedience only from the coun- 
ties within the federal lines. — Throughout the 
war. Richmond was the capital of both the state 
and tlu' coiifcdf-nu'v, fiml nil tlic ]iiiliiical feeling 
of the state was comi-iitraled upon the prosecu- 
tion of the war, with very little friction between 
the two authorities. In 3Iay. 1845, President 
Johnson refused to recognize Gov, Smith, and the 
Pierpoint administration took its place without 
dispute, anil held it for two years. During thi» 
time the state's idea of reconstruction was fully 
cardial out; the cou.siiiution of 1864, with its pro 
hibition of slavery, was accepted , but the tet>t 
oath was abolislic^, the proposed amendment to 
the conMitution of the I'liili d St.'iles was VOtcd 
down, and »iringeui vagrant acu> were passed for 
the control of the froedmen. In Hardb, 1887, the 
state goveruint lit canje under the reconstruction 
Jaws. (Sec liti o.NSTUtt rioN.) The re( on.struc- 
tlon conventiiin. in framing a new constitution, 
disfnuiehisfd all |M'rsoi)s wlio h.ul held ulHc*' of 
even tJie lowest <;ra<lt s uikIi i ilic state or eonfcd- 
eracy until 18ti5. and enforced the disfranchisc*- 
ment by providing for a >itriu<^-nt test oath and 
registry law. In a laifre part of the state it would 
thus have In-en imi>ossiIile to lind i]ualitle<l ofHcc- 
holders, and uo attempt was made to put the con- 
stitution to vote until a new act of congress nl 
loueda se|iarate vote on the olpjeetioiiaMt.' clanH-. 
They were rejected, and the fetatc was readmitted, 
Jan. 86, WO. — For nearly ten yearn the state re- 
mained <ieniiM ratic in all ele( tion^, the dominant 
party inking the name " confer vutive." The re- 
publican vote was at flrst large, but was coQtiou- 
ally in the minority, except in the ek<^tion of four 
of the nine congressmen. In 18T4 the democrats 
secured eight of the nine ooagres.>ineii. and there- 
afti r the 1 r]iiililiean vote \\as of litrje imiM)rtnncc. 
The ni'i'l liouWleNotiie prolilein for the sue* e>>'ive 
legUliituies was that of the si.itc debt. It aniounl- 
ed. Jan. 1. 1871. to |47 :i9<>,840.}(:5. of which alx»ut 
$3<.'^00.0(M) wjis for debt contraried before April, 
1881, and for lapM;«l interest lliere,,ii .Marrh :}0. 
1871, a bill wa« |ui>-s«d to fund two thirdM uf this 
•mount (leaving one-tlilnl aa the proportion of 



West Virginia) into bonds whose coupons should 
be receivable for slate taxes. The popular objco- 

tions to this si-em to have bwn mainly ns fol- 
lows : that the receipts from state taxation, at the 
rate of fifty cents on $100. were regularly about 
^9,500,000 per nnnum; that the expenses of gor- 
ernmentand public schools were about fl.6fl0.000i 
that the interest OQ the funded debl would (je 
about $1,800,000; and that the state wai<a>»«oIuie- 
ly unable to increase the rate of taxation so as to 
make up the deficit. The whole question evi- 
dently hinges on this last assertion, whose truth 
can not well be proved or disproved: tl is only 
certain that no such assertion \\ould have Iki-u 
made by the ancient commoawoallh. The passage 
of the funding bill at once went Into politfcs, and 
the next h dslature, March 7, 1>*72, repoahHl tli«^ 
"tax coujMm" feature of the law. But, before 
the repeal, about $17,000,000 had been fuiided In 

ta.X coupon !" iriil- .md the state court of 
decided thuta n-j i ai as to theiu would be a breach 
of contract and uncon»liiuti<ina1. Still, the legia- 
laturo was unable or unwilliiiL: to l.\v taxes suf- 
ficient to pay the inlen si, und the constant jxtcipt 
of coupons for taxes kept the treasur}' in a Stale 
of chronic banluuptcy. In 1878 an act was passed 
to pay one third of the interest, after government, 
expenses should have Ufn paid — a proviso w li;< U 
cfiectually nullified the law. In 1877 a final c-flort 
was made to Increase revenue tay^ a liquor law 
(the MofTi tt act ), which compelled liquor sellerN to 
register bales by means of a mechanical regiMvr 
upon the counter: but this only produced about 
$.")()0.000 annually, in^nfiicient to make up the 
deficit. In March, 1878, a bill was passed offering 
to the bondholders refunding bonds with Interest 
at 8 |M r cent. f(^r eighteen years, and 4 per cent, 
for thuly two years thereafter. The prolmbility 
of a .settlement on some such hania cryHtallized 
the opiM)>ition into a " rradjuster" part}*. le«I by 
William Mahone. It matle some little ( ITorl in 
the election of 1878. though Gov. ]Iollida\ . tbo 
debt-paying candidate, was elccti^ by 101.940 out 
of a total vote of 108.329. In the following F«-b- 
ruary the " reailjusti-r movement" took comj»lete 
sha]>e, as the final "AlcCuUocb bill" was hving 
perfected. This act, passed March 28. \979. and> 
iiccepled by the Ixnidhojders, provided for forty- 
year refunding bunds, with iuten-sl at 3 |wr cent, 
for ten years. 4 per cent, for twenty 3'esrii. and ft 
per cent for ten years, cou]i<in- r<ceivali]e f<.r 
taxes. The interest would thu^j Itave been ttlK>ui 
|90O,00O annually for ten yeais. and there wouM 
li.ive been little il ui-er of a deficit. Hut the ri«- 
adjusters, in addition to the hlanding claim of in- 
ability to levy a higher rate of taxation than fifty 
ccnt.4on $100, denomiceil the lax coupon feature 
of the act as " again.»t public i>olicy. and d( grid- 
ing to the .state and people." (>ii this iss-ue tbry 
obtained a [xipular majority in llio elcctionof No 
vcmber, 1S7U; and by a coalition of their forty 
delegates with the seventeen n^publicau member* 
they obtained a majority in the lower house of 
the legislature. They have since coaUoMad tbn 
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Staie, though the " debt-paying " vlectornl ticket, 
feoognlaed hyUn wUIomI deinocratic committee, 

■was suorcvsful in the presidential clK'tion of ISSO. 
lo Deceujber, 1879. Mahoae Wiu i lir tctl I'aitfd 
States aenator. and when his term be^an. in 
Marrli. 1881, he i»t nnro rnrii^cil biinsdf willj thr 
n pulilK aiis, (Icrhirin;^ lliut lit' bad Imix t'lcctt il iw 
a I L-ndjii'-ier, not as u deniu<Tnt. Since that time, 
the fuiiinn of the readjusti-m and republicnns has 
been complete, and has controlled the state. In 
Novcmlwr, 1881, it i-leftwl Governor Cameron 
by a me of 111.478 tu 99.757 for the " f under " 
candtdNle, Danfel. and obtained a majority in 
both l)ran«-b«'3 of the leiri^liiluro. Riddlel»er>?er, 
who was the framer of tlie bill passed Id 1878. 
was sent to the United States senate for the term 
bcginiiliii: in 1883. But the defection of :i fi w 
of tht'ir number during the sci>»ion prevented 1 
the read justcrs from canylnip out their debl pro- 1 
grumme, and the future of the ] artv ix vny uii 
certain. ItH leaders are uupporied Ity the naticmal 
adminiBtration, which is republican, and yet the 
fusion bctvvct ii nadjusttT'^ ntid rcpuMicaiis lia> ' 
ni'vcr Item mow Uiau a mi-cbaiiical niixtun-, and 
till Tf are many sii^ns of ila brealiing asunder. 
While it bi-sis it at li-ast secures the free exercise | 
of the right of sulTrn<re to tlie negro voteni of 
the state. — In ndilition to the nanus of .Ii-ffer- 
son, Madison. Marhliall, Monroe, John H:mdolph, 
Tyler. Wirt and Washington (xee those names), 
the folhiwinjf Imvc Incn among tlie more prom- 
inent of the slate's political leaders : William 8. 
Archer, whig congressman 1890-8S. and Unit- 
< I Slate* senator 1841-7; Pliilip IV I'.arhuiir, 
democratic congressman lbl4-20 and 18:!7-;JU, 
and supreme court justice 1886-41 ; Theodorick 
Bland, anti-fi-dend delegate to {•ongri .s>i 178() 8:i, 
and congressman 1789-90 ; Thomas S. Uocucii, 
democratic congressman 1847-61. confederate I 
congressman nnd speaker of the |ious«- ISfVJ-.'i; ' 
Alexander R. Iktteler, whig and " American '" , 
congressman I80O-6I, (onfed' tate congressman I 
1WJ2 4 , .Tobn Minor Hctis, whiir <'oiiirressnmn j 
l82JO-i;i and 18-17-9, and an open oppotii nl of .s*-- 
CCHsion ilir ii:;hout the rebellion, .lanir^ Hrit kin- 
ridge, federalist congressman 1809-17; Matthew 
Clay, democrilic congrt-*.sman 1797-181.'); Giorge 
C I)n>ingt>oie, deniot ralie congressman 183.'>— II 
and lb43-7: John W. Eppes, democratic congress- 
nmn 1W9-I1 and 1813-15. and United States sen- 
ator 1>»17 19; ("larles J. Faulkner, ulii:: and 
democratic congre»«>man 1851-9. and niininter to | 
Franrc 18."!1M» Wwjt Viboixia) : John 
Floyd, «Ir II r.iiieeongn-ssinan 181 7 JO, i:riv( rnor I 
|88(>-U4, and a leading uulltlicatiuuijt>t ; John D. I 
Floyd (son of the prece<Ung>, goTemor ltM9-IS9. | 
secretary of war nndcr Iliieliati,iii. and liri^'adii r 
general in the confederate army; William U. (Jiles. 
demtxratic congressman \iw-W and 1801 -d. 
Uniteil Stales s. iKitor 18an.'i. and governor 1827 
-80; Thomas \V Gilnn r. governor 184t>-41. con 
gresBnum ls4i-4 (•• Ty!eriie<r' whig, afterward a 
democrat), am! M-crclary of tlie navy und« r T\ !i r; j 
Wm. L. Gu^in. whig congrevmuu is^iU-U, ! 
187 TOL.nt. — 06 



1644-5. and 1847-9 ; John Goode, confederate 
congressman 1688-6 1 democw l te congressman 

187.V-81; Benjamin Harrison (fatherof Pres. Har- 
rison), delegate to congress 1774-8, and g«ivernor 
1782-4; Patriek Henry, the Slate's popular leader 
in the revolution, delegate to congre** 1771-fl. 
governor 1776-9 and 1784-ti, Icatler of the anii 
federullMs In the Virginia convention of IT^s 
(sec CoNSTiTmoN, II.). anil afterwaril a fitieral- 
ist; Robert M. T. Hunter, democratic congress- 
man 1837-13 nnd 1845-7, Unitetl States wnator 
1847-61. confederate senator 1863 (see Cosfeokr- 
ATB Btatks) : Eppa Hunton, confedemte twiga- 

dier gent ral, «letni<< ratie conc'i -srnan 1873-6 (see 
EuicTOkAi. CoMMitwiux); Arthur Lee. congres- 
sional commissioner to France and Spain 1776-8(^. 

ami ilelegatc to eoii_'ii -s ITSO-."); Henry L»'e. 11 
cuvidry olQcvr in the revuluUou. dehgate to con- 
gress In 1786. federallBt governor 1769-5. and 
conirressman 1799-1N(M; lli< liaril Henry Li e. del- 
egate to congress (mt Dr.c L.\n.\Tio.N uK Indb- 
PKMDIXCE) 1774-80 :iiid 1784-7. and United Stales 
senator 1789-92, Uinjatuiu Watkins I.eigh. whig 
l iiitod Slates senator 1834-6, then res^igning rather 
than olM'y "instructions" from the legislature; 
William Mahone. confederate major genend, or- 
ganiser of the "readjusier" JMirly. and United 
States senator 1881-7; G< orire Mason, a revolu- 
tionary ami anti-federal leader (see Constiti'tiok. 
II.): James M. Mason, democratic congressman 
1837-9. United States wnator 18^17-«1. and eon 
federate onromisKiouer lo Great Britain; Jolin Y. 
Mason, democratic congressman 1881-7. secretary 
of llie navy inider Tyh-r nnd Polk 1844-9, ami 
minister to Great Britain 1854-9; Charles F. 
Mercer, democratic congressman 1817-69; Wit- 
s<»n I' Nicholas, diimxnilie United States jicn- 
ator 1800-4. congressman 1807-9, and governor 
1814-16; Edmund Pendleton, delegate to congress 
1774-5 and president of the Vir^'inia convention 
of 1788: William B. Pre^t.-n. whiii < onL^ies-nian 
1847-9. secretary of the na\y under Taylor, con- 
nilerate senator in 18*>2; Ednnmd Randolph, del- 
egate to congresH 1779-82, i;overnor 178(J-.S (s<-e 
COKTESmoN of 1787; ConsTITVTI<».N. II.). attor- 
ney general and Kccretary of Male under WilhIi- 
ington. wlio requested him t«» resign in 1795 for 
ofDeial mixonduct; P<yton Rand<tlpb, delegate 
to congress and president of that Uxly 1774-5: 
Thomas Mann Randolph, democratic congrvn«man 
lS(i;^7, nn<l governor 1819-22; William C. Rives, 
democratic cungre-vKman 18*3-9. miniMer In 
France 1829-88 and 1649-58. United Stales sena- 
tor 18."].1-4 and lsnfl-4">. and eonfeilerate eonL-rr-s. 
man 1801^; James A. S.'dilon, dcmocralic con- 
gressman 1845-7 and 1846-51 (see CmrmwBATK 
St\ti>'>; Andre\v Stevenson, denioeralie con- 
>:re>suuin 1823-34. speaker of the house 1827-64, 
and miidster to Great Britain 1886-41 : Alexander 
H. H. Stuart, wbii: e<tnirressm!i!i 1*^41-3. sci-refary 
of the Interior under Fillinure. J<ilui Taylor, dem- 
ocnuie Unite«l States senator 1792-4, ami 1808, 
iinil 1822-4 (see authorities und« r CossTrrmoil, 
IV. <) ; Littktuu W. Tazcwcli, democratic COO- 
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gressman 1800-1, and United states senator 1834 
-aa; Abel P. Upshur, state judge 18SS-41, and 
secretary of the navy nn<l of state uikIci- Tyler; 
George Tucker, democratic congressman lbld-25, 
professor of political economy !n the state uni- 
versity 1825-45, and a 8t;itiil.inl liisforiaii: Ilcnry 
St. George Tucker, demcM:rutic coagn»>i>mau 1815 
-19. tliereaftcr efaancellor of the Winchester diSi 
tricf, president of the court of ap]M>aIs, and pro 
fessor uf law in the university tintil 1845; John 
Baadolph Tucker, state attorney geneml ia57-6.'). 
and democrnlir (•(•tuT<'ssman IsTo-SC^; ami Ilriiry 
A. Wise, democnitic cougrcssuiai) 1833-14. min- 
ister to Brazil 1844-7, governor 1856-flO, and con- 
federate brigadier general. — Sec 2 Poore's Federal 
and State Coi\MUutiou»; 2 Hough's American Con- 
Klitatiunx; Xcill'M nUU>ry of the Virffitiut Coiiijmny 
(1869); H. B. Adams' /></fff<r;iw fj/J/«iyiiiMi (boun- 
dary of Virginia); Stith'a Eiirly Mtlenunt of Vir- 
gini4i (1747) ; De Haas' Srttkmcnt of Vir- 

ginia; 1 Force's Tmctn (liacoo's rebellion); 8 
SpariBi' Ameriean Bit>graphy, ad serte (life of 
Baoon); G. CampbeU'a Lliarly] SBUkfH ^ftStginia; 
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Beverley's JliMory of Virginia (to 1708) ; Keith's 
lli»tory of Virginia (17:i8) ; Burk's Higtoryof Mr- 
giuin (continued by Jones and Ginirdin to 1781): 
J. W. CampbeU'a History of Virginia (to 1781); 
JefTerson's Note* on Virginia; Howe's ESitoritiit 

Gdhrti'ihx of Virginia ; Meade's OW Churehtt 
and Families of Virginia (1857); Grigsby's G»a- 
wnlhn of 1776 ; Debatei and ProeeriUngt of Qm- 

rfntimu (17K9, ]ft29-30. laW, and 1867); Nirol 
M)n'H Dflhilf* in tite Virginia Legidaturt (17t>b>; 
Dew's lifriew of Debates in Vhr^Ma Legidaiure 
of 1831-2 ; Fontr'!? Hixtoriral and Pittgraphiral 
Skfffhra of Virginia; Virginia JliMor'ntl Rtvpintrr 
(1848-53); Howison'.s Ilittory <f Virginia (to 
1H47) ; Carpenter's History of Virginia (to ISW); 
Daliiiey's Dtfinm of Virginiii ; Botis' lU^tury uf 
the Grtat ItebtUion ; Virginia: A Oo^nijdiicat 
and Jhiitieal Summary (1876); Appleloa's At^ 
nual C^dopaxUa (1861-81). 

AtiRXawpbh Jousntm. 

niMINIA BESOLUnONS. (See Kn- 
TVCKT ASj> VnMmai RssoLtmoKa.) 



WAGE FUND, The. The wage fund is the I 
lenn used to diancmfiM that theory of 

tlie distribution of wealth which became preva- 
lent in England nhortly after tlic clow; of the 
Napoleonic wars; which was generally accepted 
upon Englisli uuthorily by Americrm economists. ' 
and rcniained in full virtue uni halleuwd for 
nearly half a centuiy. Itnerer cro>se<l (he Brit- 
ish chuunel. however, and is pnuuicully unknown 
to the political economy of continental Europe. 
— This theory made the capitalist employer to be 
the residual claimant upon the product of indus- 
try. Rent was to be first dc<1ueted. tlie amount 

thereof to In- deteriiiined, in tlic at ( ording 

to the Kicurdoun formula, with more or less of 
concession or remission by landlord to tenant, 
under the iiiflueiK c of pi r-onal goinl feeling or of 
a public bcntiuient pre:>cribiug a kindly and cun- 
siderate treatment of the actual cultivators of the 

soil. N'e.vt, wjiires Were to he deducted, tlie 
amount titercof to 1m* u.scertuiued, according to i 
the wage-fund formula, of which we are now to 
sp«'ak. There wen- to reinai?i : profits, comprised ' 
of interest on the ca(>ilal employed (including a | 
premium for the insurance of capital against 
extraordinary risks), and of the remuneration of 
biwine-ss niunagement. Pn)fits constituted the 
share of the product of industry going to the 
capitalist employer^ who. after paying rent and 
wages, as indicated, retained all the rest as his 
own. This view of tljt; relation of the scvenil 
pnrtic!^ to the di-tribution of wealth was summed 
up by De Quincey in the saying: " Profits are the 
leavings of w:is;e>'." rent not heinir here mentioned, 
inasmuch as De Quincey has in view the produc- i 



tion of wealth upon the lowest grades of soil* 
which pay no rent.— We find no tiMo of the 

wage-futnl dnetriue in Adam Smith's " W«-alth 
of Nations, ' puliiishcd in 1776. Dr. Smith, in- 
deed, writes of " the funds for the maintenance 
of labor "; but while he thus recognizes the ne< d 
ilie laborer ha.s of a pre existing IkkIv of wealth 
from which he is to be sustainctl during the p<-ritKl 
while his labor is bearing its fruit in harvesied 
or marketed products, he did not intimate that 
the laliorer's remuneration wa.s strictly limited to 
the amotmt thus required for his immediate sua* 
tentatlon; he did not allege that no part of theae 
funds might be the laborer's own, accumulatcti 
from the savings of previous years; be did not 
assume that these funds were so fixed and delliklte 
in amount as to lie indcpt-ndcnt alike of the in- 
duslriul quality of the laboring class and of any 
efforts they might put forth to faaease their share 
of the product of industry. So far was .\dam 
Smith from holding this view. tluU he cxprvwiy 
stated that "the wages of latmr are the encourage^ 
mcut of industry, which, like every other human 
ipiaiity, improves in proportion to Uje eocourago- 
ment it receives."— Even Mr. Malthns, in his 
work of 1820, although he gave great promlneno* 
to ll»e lalM)rer's need of provisional maintenance 
during the interval between the rendering of the 
senrioe and the realizing of the product, failed to 
intimate any constant or any necessary relation 
l)ctween the funds so employe<l and tlie aggregate 
capital of a country. — Yet at tlUs time the in- 
dustrial condition of England had become sock 
tlirough the efTects of the Na|>o1i onic wars. »nd 
of the ill-deriscd pauper legisiation of parliament. 
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as strongly to suggest tlic doctrine which was, In 
1824. to be uioouoced by Mr. James Mill, and 
tras, for newly flflf yvan. oompkldy to doni* 

Inato all theory of the distribution of wcahh, so 
far as English and American {Kiliticul economy 
•wm concerned. —The wan which, wiili the inter- 
mis'-ion of a siit^'lr- year, rair' il fmin 171)3 to 1815, | 
by ( iH'i king the inijjorlalion uf grain, ilrovc cul- 
tlvaiiou in England down to inferior wUs, thus 
mixing the proportion of the a^rcgate product; ; 
going in rent to the landlords. The frequent and I 
violent fluctuations of prices through all this 
period, according to the fortunes of battle by sea i 
and by land, threw no small part of the wealth | 
of the kingdom into the liandH of the siMH-ulaiin.: 
as diatinguijdied from the producing cLisa. And I 
while these canoes were working to prejudice | 
fxiKcialiy the interots of lalxir, the voluii\c of 
wealth to be distributed waa dimiuitJjcd by tlie 
waste of war.— But tt Is doubtful whether the 
clTe«t« of all thcM' causes, art in g in conjunction 
to deprt^Ks the condition and degrade the char- 
acter of the mass of the Elnglish people, were 
ifjiial to the deleterious iiitl !rri< e of the chamres ' 
in the poor law m ~teni uf tlie kingdom, by wliich 
the woi kiioiiM- te>t fot able-bodied paupers wils 
ahandoiHil; by which approprialions were made 
from public funds, to supplement wages; and by 
which ft premium was put upon births, and an 
«ren higher premium upon iilc^timatc births. — 
So efficient for evil were the aiuses doncribed as 
operating during this period, that, by the close of 
the Napoleonic wars, the wuriiing clasps* > of Kn 
gland had been reduced to extreme and apparent 
ly ho|K*les.s misery. .Xccuniulation by tlie lalmn r 
bad bvvQ rendered impussibic, and he was thus 
rendered completely dependent upon the employ- 
er, who w;ls r( (iwired to :irh;iii( e tin- of bi-. 
subai.slence, in auticij>ulioa of the crops or the 
goods being harvested or marketed. At the same 
time the r iL-e elTlrieney I'f llie iiidii'-trial agent 
ha*! Ik'cu so iiti[>.tir< d. by both moral and physio- 
logical cauiw>.>i. atid the market for hil)or had b<>- 
<ODie so crowded, that the lalnin r\ -h ire of the 
ultimate ppwluct riirely e.xcettled in any di grw 
the sums so advanceil in provisional maintenam <■. 
— Under these conditions the Buljsisicnce fund 
became, in fact, precisely etiuivalent to wagi-s; 
and it is not at all surprising that Knglish t>«-«>no 
mists, conlvmplatiug the state of things reached 
In their own country, should have come to n intnl 
the subsisleme ftuid and wa^'es as neeevsarily 
identical, and. in so doing, liavo cvoU'cil the no- 
tion of a wai^ fund. — The flrat distinct state- 
ment of the (!o( iririe iiiider con>-idenition, is thai 
of James Mill, iu his work of 18:24. The ' ' i'olil- 
leal Ec«momy" of J. R. M'CuHoch. published fa 
the following year, contains a positive assertion 
of the necciisury dejicntleoce of wages U|>ou the 
proportion which the wlioie capital of a country' 
Tvars to the whole lalxjring population. Mr. John 
gtuart Mill, in his great work of makt-s the 
doctrine of a wjigc fund the keystone of his theory 
of the distribtttkin of wealth. The following is 
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his statement : "If wages are higher at one time 
or place than at another; if the subsistence and 
comfort of the class of hired laborers are more 

ample, it is jiiid ( :ui be for no other n asoii than 
because capital bears a jfreuler proportion lo pop- 
ulation. * * The rate of wages, which results 
fmtn (omjH'lition, distributes the whole wage fund 
among the whole lalsiringpopulatioii. ' I.et usadd 
the statement of this doi-trine given by Mr. Mill, 
twenty-one years later, when its validity had l»cen 
rudely questioned. " There is supixweil to Ik-, at 
any given instant, a sum of wealth whi«h in uncon- 
ditionally devoted to the payment of wages of 
labor. This sum Is not regarded as tmaltcrable, 
for it is augmented by .sjiviinr, and iii< reiises with 
the progress of wealth; but it is reasoned upon as, 
at any given moment, a predetermined amount. 
.Mi'M tli.in that amount , it is a-sumed that the wage- 
receiving class can not po«.sibly divide among 
them; that amount, and no less, they can not but 
obtain. So that, the sum to idi d being fixed, 

the wages of each depends si.k ly u|K>n the divisor, 
the number of participants." (" Fortnightly Re* 
view," M-.iy. 1H<*.{) )— The tirst challenge of the 
dominant theory of wages in Englaml came from 
a barrister little known to fame, Mr. Fratu is D. 
Louge, who, in 18t>ti, issued a immphlet entitled 
" A Refutation of the Wage Fun«I theory of Mod- 
em Political 1-A.ononiv, a.s eiuinciulnl by Mr. Mill, 
M. P., and Mr. Fawcett, M. P." This pamphlet 
attracted little attention; not one of the revlewa 
noticed it; and when, tliree years later. Mr. W. 
T. Thornton attacked the wage-fund doctrine, he 
njipeared wholly iguorsnt of its existence. Yet 

tlu- earlier \M>ik was the abler of the two, and 
nearly covered the whole ca.Hc> against the current 
ectmomk: doctrine. That doctrine, as we have 
'■ri 11, --ti'iHl u|H>n the asst rte«l neeil, on the part of 
the lalMirer, of provisional niainlenuuce, to bo 
afforded by the capitalist, out of funds previously 
aei nniula'cfl. As I'rof. Fawcett had stated in Ids 
"Manual of Poliliial Kcononiy. " " lalxtrers whilf 
engaged in any particni.ir industry can nrtt livu 
U{>on the commodity which their labor is n.'-'-i^ling 
to pniduce. The plowman who tills the soil, 
from which in the following autumn the harvest 
will \Hi gathered, is fed with the wealth which his 
master has 8uvo<l. or, in other words, the master 
jmys bbi laborer's wages from the wealth he has 
previously saved." Ttiat is, because the master 
must needs pay ttie laborer somethim; Iteforethe 
harvest, he can not pos.-.iliIy pay him anything 
after the harvest I To say that the laborer derives 
a provlMonal maintenance from the tnastcr's cap* 

ilal. i-, in I'l^f. Kawc elt's view, jtm i-' ly eijuiv- 
alenl lo saying thai the laborer derives hU wages, 
hli entire wages, from this source. Mr. M'Cul- 
loch has left the same assertion of the natund and 
necevsiry eijui\ al« iicy of siilisistence and wages. 
— Upon this open |K>int in the {MMsitioa of the 
cconotnists Mr. Longe fell with incisive force, 
He insisted upon the distinction between " the 
wealth or capital available for the maintenance of 
lahoren," and " the amount of wealth availablo 
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fnr tTir- pnrclinsp of flicir work." " Tlie nmnuiit 
of money," reaM)us Mr. Longe, " which a fanner 
eattttfliDrd towiNuicefor tbemalnfmHnoeof labor- 
er;*. wiMiDitt usiuLT IIh' mont'V hv L'i'ts fmm die snir 
of his stock or crops, isuuquestionnbiy limited by 
tlw anMNint of wenldi ht bis disposal from other 
80Qree«: but fhc amount of ninm-y or Wealth which 
tllO farmer can afford to pay, or contmct to pay, 
•8 wag»). i» limited only by the anumnl of money 
for which his crop^t will fipll." — Altlioiiirh Mr. 
LonfTp's pami)lilt t ili<l not even receive the l»(»nor 
of a n(iii( .' in the reviews, Mr. ThoratOD, trhen in 
1869 he ad\*ancai nearly the snme arptmcntK 
agninst the current economic doctrine, and, h» I 
must think, with less of clearness and force, 
acblered an overwhelming triumph, Throagh an 
article In the "Portniphtly Review" of Mnr of 

that year. Mr. J<ilin Stuarl Mill, nfli r slatiiii,' tlie 
wage-fund doctrine, in the terms already quoted, 
and adding, ' ' this series of dednetions is generally 

receivi il a-* iticoiiti'i^ i I'ilili : ilicy an- found in 
every systematic treat i.se on iH)litical economy, my 
own certainly Included,* proceeded completely to 
ren<mnee \]tf^c life long views. Hr- derlarcil that 
Mr. Thornton had deprivctl of nil K'ieutitic foun- 
dation the doctrine k> long taught by "ail ormost 
fcoiioini>-('< "; that Mr. Tliornton liad "liown that 
the barrier (the wage fund) which had " clos< il 
the entranoe to one of the most important pn>v- 
Inces of economic and social inquiry," is but "a 
shadow which will vanish if wo go boldly up to 
it." — Mr. Mill s recantation of the wage-fund 
doctrine produced a deep impression. The " Lon- 
don Quarterly Review " (July. 1871)characterizeti 
tliewaire funil as " a thing, or un-thing (to borrow 
a German idiom), which is iicoccforih sbiutcd 
fairiy out of the way of future df^ssfnn of nil 
(jueNtions afTeetinir lalxir aie! labor's wii^^es." — 
Yet Mr. Mill'.s surrender was not wholly acqui- 
esced in by the professional ccooomfRts. Prof. 
.Tuliii E. Clinics, ill Ins ma-^terly work f>f T^T4, 
undc-rlouk the icbabilitatiou of the economic doc- 
trine of wngi«; and, with much care and pains, 
sou'jlit to sliow that something whieh nd-jrht not 
iin|)ro|>erly be cuHetl a wage finid. tliougli widely 
different from the wage ftmd of the two 3Iills, of 
M'Culloch and of Fawcett. dois exi«f. and does 
limit the amount that can be paid in wages. liul 
tbepresii-Ti- of iheold do<'trine wa^ d.-in<yed, and 
the result of 8ucccs.sive a.><sjiultx has Ik-cu its prac- 
tical abandonment by the Englisii economists. 
I'rnf. \V. St iiil' V .levoiis. in tiie second edition of 
bis theory of " Pulitieul Economy," published in 
18R0, after referring to the general consent of his 
brclhnn to give up what was onccilir key-tone 
of the orthnilo.\ theory of the distributitm of 
wealth, writes: "Tn this matter of wages, the En 
gli^h (c til I!. i Is li!ive In-i n living in a fixil's pjini 
dise. The truth is with the French scImhiI." — 
In the foregoing sketch of the rise and fall of this 
ci (Hiotiiir doctrine, have been intimated tbenatun' 
and din ction of the argiunents which bsive com 
pelled the practical atmndonroentof it by tlie ccon 
omlsta of tiMlay. Its great importance in the his 
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tory of jvolttical economy, however, and the fact 
that it is still found in moat of the sjsteoiatic 
treatises on tho ahehres of our llhrarfes. and ereii 

in the tn-afiscs now UM'rl as te\f books* in our rr.!- 
leges, render debirable a compact recital of tiic 
objedfons to thla theory of the ori^n and the 
! linnt of w.igcs. — In the flrst jdace, the reavm for 
holding this theory of wages assigned br ibe 
^feasrs. Mm, by Mr. M'Culloch and bgr IPVof. 
Fawcett, proven to be no reason at all. In view of 
tiic di-stinction .first presented by Mr. T.«)nBre. be- 
tween the arootint advancetl by the employer for 
the maintenance of the lalKircr, and the am<iuat 
to he paid, first and last, for the laborer^ t^-rvicea. 
It is seen at once, in the light of this di^tindioD. 
that the mere fact that the employer mu»t pay thr- 
laborer something, in advance of the liarvesi.con. 
slitutes no reason whatsoever why the employw 
should not pay the laborer something more, on 
the completion of the harvest. — But. ngnin. thf» 
doctrine a-^tinn-s, In all the statements of it w*- 
have quoted, that the laborer is always and oecrs- 
sarily dependent on the employer tor the enthv- 
amount of his subsistence Now, this Ktnie of 
things did, in fact, exist throughout Eugiand. 
during the period when the doctrines Id quesHoa 
' catne to be formulatnl. Probably the diK'trin** 
would never have arisin but for that state of 
things. But this con<lition is not involved in tbe 
nature of the relation of the htxm r to his em- 
ployer; nor have then- been wanting e.xamples, OB 
a large scale, of the ability of tl>c working rfsiwKs 
to accumulate vast sums out of their eamin^i: 
wftni'ss the dep«>sits of. our American savinjK* 
banks! — But the wage-fund theorj- might be tr\jt.- 
were all the reasoos adduced in support of it con- 
clusively proven tohe fatae. Let us. then, esamlae 
witbout pn jiniirr' from the misfiik» sof it<. lulvr* 
cates, the prup<K>ilion that wage» are {laid out of 
capital, and that the possible anonnt of wtsicm 
in any countiy, at any liim . is .h u rmine*! \>\ the 
amount of capital theu uud there existing. — Why 
does an employvr pay wages at allt Sniely not to 
expend a fund of which he finds himsi lf in prvsv#-« 
sion.and of which he reganls hims4>if as trusttr; 
but to pureba-e l.-ilior. Wliy d<ics he purrbas4» hs- 
bor? Not at all that he in \y k« e|> il employ <il; »n 
it nught Im' emplo3 i*d in < an y in ,' biint< ii« Hr-t up^ 
stairsand then down-stair- iiLMtn. U\n be p()rcbn«/-<- 
laljnr as a means to the production of wenlih 
Why does he produce w«'alth? Blrrely that it 
may Ik- produce<l. ns might lie the cast- had he m* 
personal |mrt in Its ownership, no intcrret in it« 
use or enjoymentt 8on*ly not r nnless the imwt 
exei ptional of mortals, he produces wr.iIUi. not 
for the sake of pivducing it. but with a view tt* 
a profit to himself, iBdlvldnally. tbereAnora. TW 
men< factthatapenOtt has nipital at bis command 
ni> more constitutes a reason why lie should u*>e It 
in production when he can get no proAts. ihao 

• In FpttenT Mr. init» wyh ls namtstlaa aTtW 
r«ad dnrtniir, IB mi. Iitoewlier ttsHSMrta si^iOlftisiit, 
anretrariid Mid nH<|iMrtitod,tB ths Istsit stittea<y M»**>a- 
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the fact Uiol Ibe lalxjrcr has arms and legs cousti 
ttttM It reuon why he shuuUl work whi-n he can 
pvt no w;i;:t <. It ix. \\ v Mf. fi>r f hi- .-uki' nf fiiliin- 
prixliK linn, that lalMirvrs hit cinployeil; nut at a]l 
lH'Cuu«ie the eniplnycr haa posmssiun of a fumi 
xvhitli he must dUliursc. I>* it not. then, the valno 
of the prcniuct, siicli iis it is Ukely to prove, which 
^letermines the uinouiii of wages the euiployer is 
both able and willing to pay 1! II so, it is produc- 
tion, and not cnpitui, which furnislies the motiro 
for employmetit ami the mejisurenf wai;i H — Hut, 
if produciioD f uriii«hc8 the incttsurc of wuges, the 
amount w to be paid can not be irrespective of 
the industrial (juality of the wa^'cs i Vi - ^intf 
proiluclion vurieii necessarily, and varies within a 
■wide range, aoourdinf as that Industrial quality is 
hi^:h or low. Then fnif, tlie wa,'r fiiml <lix-lriiir 
i» fuUtc, for it teaiche^ tlial the nite of wup-.s de I 
pends aoldy upon the proportion which the 
ninoiml of capital Knrs to the nunilx rs of Ihi' lu ' 
boriiiir ixtpiilation, allogclhi r irrespeelive of tin ir 
indu.striul quality. — Hut even were wetouai\i- 
■coiisiili iation of the Industrial (lualily <tf a lalH>ring 
population, would it then hv true that tlieuniuunt 
of ptis.-ihle wages is determineil in and hy llic 
amount of capital vxisting; and tliat the wa^ fund 
socooAiitutcti forms a predetermined dfvhlend, the 
^liviaorof which is to consist of the number of lu 
borem? Precisely tliis is involved in the wage- fund 
doctrine, as It was taught, without qttaiiflcatlon, 
<down to tt n-cenl p^tIimI In IstJt I'mf. Fawcet 
dieUvered a oourtK! of lecturcti in t'uuibrid^ uni- 
Yersity, In which be laid down the following nikf: 
" The ciiculalini: eapital of a coutitri' is its wa;^e 
fund, ilcnce, if we desire to calculate the avenige 
money wages received by each lalwrcr, wc liuvc 

simply to dividf the amount of this t apila! hy flic 
number of lln' laltoriiig population. " The fallai y 
of 1 hilt is .M i ll the nuiiuent we n ali/e that tin jmr 
poae for which labor is rniployed i«, H 't the distri 
bulion of u preexisting fund, but tin; ereution of 
Talucs, the prmluction uf new wealth. This being j 
iK>,lbe dividend can not be predetermined irre!<pect- 
ive of the number of laborers, since tbe quantity I 
or amount of the pi<H!uei of indu«'try must itsilf 
depend upon the uumlwrof laborers. More la j 
botcrs will produce more wealth — whether pr<>)H.| ' 
Uonatt ly ninrrnr n<'l, la aside from the ipn -:ii>n 
fewer laborers will produca less wealth— whether . 
proportionately leas or not. we need not here In- 1 
quire. Tin rrfi>rf the \\ .i_'<- fund doctrine U au'aiii 
shown to be false. — Thf only virtue tJie duclriuc ' 
we have been considerinir ever pui<M.t»«d, for pnic- 1 
ti< ill UM's, \v:ts in it^ a-M rtim) that an eennoin 
ic rea»4jn must cvLsl lor any and every advami' 
of wages. Doubtless this explains why »onie 
economists still < ling to tin- dcK trinr. as ft arin_' 
that if it be uljaiidoned, there will l>e no barrier . 
against foolixh and mischievous claims by Ibe la- 
boring rlusw.'s for increaite of remuneration i>r n-- 
ductiooof tiielioursuf worlt. But the pmpK-iiion 
that production furni^ln'^ at oni e tlir ni<>tiv«' to 
«mploynrat and tlto meaourt; of wagcn, equally 
^MablUbes a barrier to eveiy claim ua behalf of 



the working cJaspcs which can not j>res« nl a anih 
slant iai economic reason. The one view of tho 
origin and limit of wages, equally as the other, 
e)p|Mise< itM'lf to all demunds, in the inicn st of 
lalHjr. which are ntade merely under the iuip\ilse 
of compu-ssiou. or philanllnopy, or the enihusi- 
jusm of humanity. — The only diflerenee U-tween 
the two th<s>ries is. that by the one the economic 
force which limiu wages is found in the amount 
of capital, while by the other It Is found In the 
value of the pnvdiict of industry, to whii li land, 
capital and labor Jointly contribute. Whiclt rule 
would be more consonant to sentiments of natural 
ju-licf is not at i>-iic. tln>ui:h here the |ir< fi r( iue 
clearly Uca on the ^ideof tbe rule we propose; thu 
<|uestion Is. Which corresponds the more closely 

to the reason of the < :i-f and to the just ini|Hiit of 
industrial ^tutisties? Un this i«sue the movement 
of economic opinion since 186A ha.<« lM><*n over> 
wbelmiagly against the wage fund diK trinc. 

FUANftaA. W.VI.KEH. 

WAGFS. The wt.rd wages, in its popular 
usi-, .signiSies the remuneration of hind labor. 
As w) u'^'il, it is more or I< >s disimraging. being 
commonly plactil in ccmtraHt with the words sala- 
ries, fees, honorarium, etc., by which it is Hought 
to dt iKPtc the n niuneration of scrvii i-sof a higher 
or more intelioctual character. — Tothevconomittt, 
however, tbe word wages has no Kpcchil reference 
to manual. a.s di-iingui-ln d from inti lli t tua!. 
cfTort. Tlial term in economic literature bait two 
nigniflcations, the one much wider than the other, 
lly the first i< embraced, not only the wages of man- 
ual labor, hired by an employer; not only the avails 
of unbirod maniial labor, as of the smith work* 
ing in his own ^liop, or of tin- iM-avant proprii tor 
tilling his own Ini (.f irround \y\uv cxt i piiou bi-ing 
inadr of nut and ini< i(-ti; n.ii only the hahiries 
of .school ti aelii Ts and |uilhic otli< i.ils. tin" fii's of 
luwyei^ untl ph_\ -itians, and the honorarium of 
the artist; but, also, all sums accruing to the em< 
ployern of labor, through their own {MTMrnal 
RU[>crvitiion and dirc-ction of the proci sM s of in- 
du>-try. In a word, wa^es, in this largest sense^ 
embraces ail titc material rewards of human exer- 
tions and sacrlflc** which are directed to the pro* 
diution of wealth, as di-iinguUln-d only from 
the remtuieratiou (taid for tbe uw of land and the 
rvmuneraiion paid for Ibe use of capital. — In tbe 
si Tornl and narrower ivonoinic sm^i . w liil« r< tain- 
ing in all other resiM-ctb the signilicaiice uitribuled 
to It above, the wonl wnei>N beci>m«a exclusive of 
flie sums ticiTuing to iln i iiii.lo\ < r of lalK>r. a.i 
such, who, under the four-fuitt division of indus- 
trial activity s{>e('ially characteristic of lhepn.<H:nt 
agf. leaM » land. >o far as this may U- essential tO 
his o|KTaiions, and jmys ihen-for n tit, Iwirrows 
capital, and pays therefor InteieM. hires l.ilior, 
paying therefor wages; and liax remaining ii> Ida 
liMuds. out of the prmluctof iniiuHtry. an amount 
of wealth, greater or Je^^ aifonling to his activity, 
hilt euterprixc. his pretcivucc, hiit prudene'^-, and, 
also, la some mcuura according lu his g<H>d or 
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evil fortune. — The difTcrcnce, then, between tlio 
two tenan of the word wages. Is fonnd wholly in 
the fact that the former includi s. while iiic letter 
excludes, the lemuneiatiou received by the em- 
ployer, as rach. The two alike exclude rent and 
interest, pmivr. TliroiiLjhnut tlio jufM ut article 
the word will bo used iu the latter and mure re- 
stricted sense, the remuneration — viz., profits — 
Avliirh is received \>y the employer of lalxir, n.s 
such, foniiiii^ tlif siilijci t of u 'panile in%'e«*li!r:i- 
tlon. — Tiu" <nu■^tioIls relating to waiics nuiy be 
discussed uikIit Iwo liilis, (Jencnil Waircs imd 
Funicular Wages: the former having reference to 
the problem of the distribution of wealth between 
the wages chiss, as a whole, and .other claimants 
upon tiie product of induntry; the latter, to the 
problem of (be distribiilion of the airgvesutc 
amount of wealth paid, or possibly to be paid, 
in wnpes, amoni? the several classes of wacre re- 
ceivers. We sbiill l;ikf up tbesi' iwo divisions of 
the subject in inverse order. — I. Pauticulaa 
Waors. In any consideration of the compsrotive 
ri iiiiituTatiiiii of individuals or cla^-r-, it is df the 
highest imporlauce to preserve the di>tiucliciu ex- 
pressed 1^ economists as that between real and 
nominal wages. Real wat'e- are the remunera 
tiou of the laborer, iin rtnluced to the net (— aries, 
comforts or luxuries of life. Hiese are what the 
laborer works for ; these are truly his wages. 
The money h<' receives is only a mean* to that 
end. — Ibal may differ from nominal wofM by 
reason of ; Fir»t, variations in the purchase power 
of money. Tins is a consideration of prime im- 
portance, in the cnmpari.s<m of wages, us between 
one cp<K'h and another. Sieond, varieties in the 
form of payment. Wages, though generally 
rccktmed in njoney, are, to a very large extent, 
not paid in money. Especially in agriculture, (be 
world over, full payment in money is highlj' 
e\( i ptinnul. Tlie forms, other than money, in 
which labor is remunerated, are various, the chief 
amonf; them brin^ rent, where cottages or tene- 
ineiils are providerl for the laborer and his family, 
whether in agricuUund or mechanical industry; 
board, mainly confined to lui married laborers ; 
and, lastly, a great variety <tf allowances, jx-r 
quisites and privileges, such as delinile (jwantilies 
of certain kinds of food, drink orfuel, ftirnishedby 
the employer; such as the hauling to the laborer's 
liuu.se of wood, coal or p<'at by the employer's 
teams, the keep of a cow. (be rigid to t.ike ilnur 
at milleni' prices or at a lixeil price whatever the 
market rate, the gleaning of fields, etc., etc. So 
numerous and diverse are the forms of payment 
of waiges to hired laborers in agriculture, that 
anythhig like an exact comparison between the 
rates of n al wages in different countries or 
districts often becomes practically imi>ossible. 
Third, opponnnitles for extra earnings, by the 
head of the family, or by its other mcml«Ts, 
Thus, a weaver or spinner earning twenty shil- 
lings a week, may And places in which his wife and 
minor children may earn ;in eipnil sum, making 
the income uf the family forty hhilliugs. A cur> 



penter or coal-heaver, on the other hand, receiving* 
twenty five ^filings a week, mayfind himself una- 
ble to add anything to ilic family iuc<)me through 
i the labor of wife or child. It is evident, there- 
I fore, that In any comporisoo of wages, the total 
, income of (be family should be taken ns the unit. 
Fourth, the grca(er or less regularity of employ- 
ment. Varying regularity of employment may be 
due to (he naiure <)f the individual »<< rupaiion. or 
to (he force of the seasons, or to wK-iaJ and indus- 
trial causes of a general nature. In ngrimlture. 
for example, (he nature of the ojKTat ions involved, 
and the ditlercni e of season-s, cause great irregular- 
ity of employment. ThomtiBOf wages during the 
third quarter of the year is general I3' more than 
twice (hat during the first quarter. In this re«it»-< i, 
however, there is great difTcR'nce between dilT< r 
cnt countries. An English farmer is plowing while 
a New England farmer Is hauling wood on the loe 
and snow. In sfune countries ii ji ic uiiural oj^ ra- 
tions are spread over eight montlis; iu utherv. they 
are confined to four. In the flsheries. also in the 
so ( ailed IniiMing tmdes, and in mo-^t ou( dfM)r 
avocalions, there is great irregularity iu the mailer 
of emplo3'ment during the different perioilaof the 
year. On the other hand, (hero is nothing in tbo 
force of the seasons, or in the naiure of ihc oper* 
ations involved, to prevent weaving, opinnin;. 
shoemaking. jviiht making, etc., from pr'K eediog 
uuiforndy llir>aigh twelve consecutive uioiithH. 
Industrial causes, also, like Mrike««, lodc^nits. 
panics, and so called hard times, pruduce great 
difTerenres in the real rate of wagi-«, where the 
same nomitud rates e.xist. Fifth, the lonirir <ir 
shorter duration of the power to labor. Thi» 
consideration is of prime Importance, both as be- 
twei.n nalii>ns ii:nl ,is between the c1ri-<i < o?' per- 
sons pursuing <lillereut avocations within the same 
country. It Is evident, that, if two persons begin 

to lab'ir proiliK lively at the sjime jK-rio*! of life, 
und continue at work in the same occujwtion. at 
the same nominal wages, until death or final dlsa* 
bility. the one receives (he liiL'hcr real remunera- 
tion who lives and works the longer. ».ince the 
cost of bis maintenance during the jH riod ot un- 
pr<slu< tive lalK>r is properly to Iwi hargi-d uiMin \\\% 
Wages during the |)ro«luctive period. In the forv- 
goiu.g respect, there are wide differences among 
nations, which mast enter to greatly affect (be real 
remuneration of labor. Dr. Edward Jarvis has 
s(a(ed, that, for every thousand years expended in 
the developing period upon oU who are bom, in. 
eluding both those who die, and those who survive 
to the age of twenty, the consequent I.iIm.i in:.' :irid 
productive years arc, in Norway, iu i5we- 

den, 1,749; in England, 1.688; inthe United Statea. 
l.nr,4; in Fninte. and in Inland. l.l-t?< 

Moreover, as between tlifferent occu()atioos in the 
same c«juntry, tliere ara wide differences in tba 
dunition of the power to laUir. which mu*t be 
token into account in adjusting nominal to real 
wages. The eminent actuary, Dr. Nelson, state* 
that the influence of occupation up' ri Iif< i^ my 
cou&ideruble that the morLalily iu uue u^ocaiioo. 
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eioeeds that tt aaotlier hy not leas than 889 per 

cent. Taking the iM ri(Hl of life, twenty five to 
sixty-five. Dr. Ncison finds that the nwui uiortali- 
ty in the dolcal protemHon, In England, is 1 . 12 per 
OcnL; in the IcltuI. l.T)?; in tlio niclital, l.Sl. In 
domestic »erviie, tlic morlulity amcnii: frartU niTS 
is but .98. among groonu, 1.20; amouL: h<>usi- ^vrv 
ants, 1.C7, nnmiii; r<»!ii'lim< n, 1.84. Of tin- scm nil 
brunciicsof niuiHif:u tiin-,j>ai»erKliow8au)oan uu»r- 
tality of 1.45; tin, of 1.61; iruD, 1.78; glass, 1.83; 
copper, 2.16; had, 2.24; earthenware, 2.57; the 
nturtiility among those operatives in the last-named 
brunch uf indn.Htry, who are known ilh cliina- 
■courer8,doe tu tht^ inhaling of the flue dust float- 
ing In the air, In ing j>ositlvely frightful. Among 
tI(L' (li(T( rent kinds of minitij: iiiilu--try, the nnim' 
uf tliia cilcct U even greater, the mean mortality 
of Iron mtnera being 1.80; of tin mincn, l.W; of 
lead iniiK r>, S.-'jO, due to the j^n-vulciK o of uMhma 
and chronic bronchitis; and of cup|H.-r u/iuert(,8.17, 
due largely to the excenive beat prevailing in this 
« of niiiu"*. Even tht-Sf fiuMiirx. stiikini; m 
tliey are, do not exhibit the full ellect of thi- cuusi- 
under cunsi<iemtion, slnoe the occurrence of per- 
manent diwibility among openUives of certain 
cla.*8C8 ia otit of i>n>]Hirlion to the actual on ur 
renceof (l< ;>ili la some of the agrieuhurtd 
trirts of Kugland, owing to wretched fcxxl ami 
etill more wn tched liHlgiu^, the lalxirer, though 
often long-lived, is early crippled and d«>uhled »ip 
by rhcumatimn. — The foregoing heads embrace 
the chief causes which are commonlr adduced in 
n iliH lion of nominal to real \\a;;i s, ,'. , . , of nmiK y 
wages to wages expresficd in terms of what 2klr. 
Malthufl calls "fowl, clothing, lodging and flr- 
ing." In ^ati'•f;u•lilln, Iiowim t, of still olla-r de- 
sires of the lulwrer (using that term in the large 
aense attributed to It at the beginning of this arti- 
cle), and consequently fomiiii^; a jn'-'-ihie pjirt of 
his resil, as di.stinguished from his nominal, wages, 
enter certain other elements which may be found 
In a hiirh di i^n-e in one oK ujintion and In a low 
degree in anotln r. Sueli is agreeahleness of situ- 
aliun or of work; sueii is reputablenesH, or even 
distinction attaehini: to the perfornuiiM e of eertain 
serviei's. Tiu>e are nio.-*t iiiflueniiul eaii-^es in 
producing difTueiueji In-tween real and nominal 
wages, in nut a few de|)arlments of labor. Une 
great olijeot for which wealth is expended is to 
command .'■o< ial consideration. If. ili< n. a < ertain 
position of itwlf gives authority ur dignity, this 
may constitute, to one person, or eren to many 
per>-on>», a fair ei|iiiNalent for a j'orli'in uf ila- re- 
muueratiou which, in a different avucuiiou, ho 
might expect and be able to exact. A judge- 
aillp is (tfu n nr. • iiti il by eminent law\< rs who 
haTe been accustimied in their profese>ioual prac- 
tice to earn several times the saUtfy of that oiOce. 
"Forty jioiindH n year." wrote Adam Smith, in 
the last eentury, " is reckonc<l at pri«<cnt vcrj' 
good pay for a curate, and there are many curaciiM 
under twenty j>otm<I< a yi-ar. There are journey- 
men shoemakers in Loudon who earn forty pounds 
•year, and then Is acaiody an induatiioua work- 



man of any kind, In that metropolto, who does 

nole irnni iri' flian twenty." The conception of 
dignity which tlms gives preference tooiioocsca- 
pation over another, may be wholly frisa or mb- 
tnken. without losing anything of Its i>ower to in- 
fluence the ai tions of men, whichis all the econ- 
omist hiu to consiiler. Thousands oi young men, 
in every large Anieriean city. Mand around the 
marts of trade, hoping, by some chance, or by in- 
fluence or solicitation, to crowd thi niselves into 
hard-worked and ill-paid places as clerks, because 
they deem manual labor degrading, although a 
skilled ma-sein or carpi'nter earns Iwiee or thrice liS 
much, and tluit in a shorter day of labor. On the 
other hand, there are avocations which arc excep- 
tionally nnpka"-iiut to the senses, or exceptionally 
dangerous to life and limb, ur exceptionally dis- 
creditable, and which, on this account, would 
naturally, who all Other conditions constant, 
command a higher rate of remuneration. If, in 
some Instances, those who pursue such avocations 
do not only not re 'ei\e hiirlii r w:itri-s, but are 
com^H Ikd to accept a smaller, iierha|>s a much 
smaller, remuneration, thb is not becau.s<- the force 
just adverted to (lo< >i not operate, but Ix i :ni-e it 
is countcnictcd by another cause, viz., thai large 
numbers of persons are, by reason of ignorance, 
or misfortune, or disrepute, debarred from more 
favorable employment, and shut up to one or an- 
other avocation of the class described. — Assum- 
ing the proper reduction of nominal to real wages, 
by allowances on the several foregm'ng accounts, 
we ne\t ei iine li> ini|uin - what an? the causi-s which 
Itroduce the wide differences which exist in the 
wages of labor, as between different countries, 
and as bi t\v. . n partii nlar avoeations within tin- 

isamo counir}'. — As between different countries, 
the tendency to equality of wages within the same 
or < litv, ly (•i>rr<-^iionilinir av(»caiions, varies with 
the readiness witli which emigration or immigra- 
tion, which we may call the flow of labor, takes 
pinee. Between no t wo eouiitrii s. lii wi \ cr near, 
and however sinular in social i>r ]H>iiiiral condi- 
tioiiH, la the flow of labor sufBcienily easy to secure 
a ( lose appro.ximation l«) eipialily «)f wagi-s. Adam 
Smith, in his day (ITTO), <h-clare<l that man is. of 
all sorts of luirgaLje, tiie most ditlieult to be trans- 
ported. "A difference of prices." he says. '* which 
is not always sufficient lo transport a man from 
one parish to anotlK-r, would necevsarily «« casion 
so great a transportatiun of the most bulky com- 
modities, not only from one point to another, but 
from on'' I nd of tlu kiiiL'«loni to an< it Iut. almost 
from one eud of the world to another, as wuuld 
soon reduce their prices more nearly to a level." 
Mr. Hieardo, wriliin; a ration l.ifer n*^!?). 
assumed that the flow of labor from country lo 
country would be so tardy and difficult as prac- 

tieally to 1i :i\ e tin- laborinir cliissc*; to enj 'V or to 
suffer the industrial advantag»"s or disjul vantages of 
their rwpective countries, without any Important 
influence a-; the ri'snlt of immiirration or emlgra- 
liim. John Stuurt Mill, writing still a generation 
lat«r(184Q. Justat th« bqiimlngof an ageof won- 
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derful progress in thu arts of transportaiioQ and 
the oomnnunlcHtion of news, noted "a viaible 

tendency toward n. fti r r iniLTiiiiitn nf liilior and 
CtpituI, to lake udviuita^o of ln Ut r oi>ix»rluiiiiics 
of employment und invcstini ni " On** gt-nenituin 
later still, wo may 'my. lliat, in IM^y, tin- tnult'iicy 
|juintod out by Mr. ^lill ac([iiire8 strength from 
year to year; but that the tlnw of lalM)r still n* 
mainn, as between country and country', so diffl- 
cult and so tanly as to allow very preal dlffercnct's 
in real waL'cs to remain, through long period;^, i' lr 
little affected by emigration or immigration. — An 
between different avocations within the same 
rrmiitry. the carlifr economists, like Smith and 
Kicurdo, assumed a substantial equality of real 
wages; and in this they were followed, though 
with move fir less fjtialification. by John Stuart 
Mill. In his gruit work of lb74, Prof. Cairnes, 
writtng with eapedal refcraice, we may auppose, 
to F.nir!i>h condition*, projwscd his theory of 
" non eunipeting groups." "What wo find," he 
said, "is, in effect, not a whole population com- 
I>eting iDdi>icriminately for all occupations, hut a 
series of industrial layers, .suiK-rimposed on one 
another, within each of which the various candi- 
dates for employment possess a real and effective 
power of selection, while those occupying the 
■everal strata are, for all pur|H)ses of elTectivc 
oonpetttlon, practically isolated from each other." 
Brof. CMmes held the practical Isolation of these 
Industrial gnnips to lie not less conijilele than the 
Isolation which Mill hud attributed to the several 
commerrtal countries of his day; and be pro- 
cei di d to apply to such groii|>H, in'itnfiK m'lf'iinl'''. 
Mr. Mill's law of international values. Whether 
Prof. Caimes' view of the structure of industrial 
society, within any given country, siiy, England, 
will be found in all respects just, or uot, it is evi- 
dent that It contains enough of truth to deserve 
the eareftil attention of the student of waires. It 
is<liiuliilev>» in this direction that the largest contri 
iMition to economic science now |x»s.sible might b(> 
made l»y a com|K'lcnl investigator. — All the fore- 
going n inarks relative to the rates of wages pre- 
vailing in different couDtries, and in different oc- 
cupations within the same country, presuppose 
a practical erpiality in the powers and qualifica- 
tions of lalxirers. In addition, however, to iho 
diffcreucc in read wages produce<i l)y n-sistance to 
the flow of lal)or from country to coijntry, or 
fn>ni nni '.Mi'iip of Jivocations to aiiotlier grotiji 
withiu the Kime countr}', are the effects upou 
the mil remunerniion of labor within particu- 
lar avnrationH. iimilnrfd by the <lifff r< iici s in 
the powers, the fa* ulties, aud the aptitudes of in- 
dhridtuds within the same coiratry. and within the 
Bam<' irreiit v'toiip of occiipatinii*.. Tlie rate of 
wag'"- \\ iihiii a!i\ pal tinil ir av'x uiion will Ik- d<'- 
termiii'-'l • \' . . \>\ t),.- ration of the prin- 
ci]»li' of di iuaiid and >up|)ly. — Now, in ecotjotn- 
ics. the word-* demand and supply alike have ref- 
eren< i t • a certnin Mllctv. and, 2, to a certain 
price. Demand means the quantity of n given 
article which would be taken ut a given price. 



Supply means the qtiantity of that article which 
could be had at thai price. Applying the t»m 

supply, in the sense indicated. to any given m.nrkct 
for labor, we tlmi that supply reaches its maxi- 
mum in the number of persons who are ca{>ab]e 
of rendering the service wliich is reijuirt^l. and 
its mininuiiu in the numlK-r who arc both capat<le 
of rendering that s* n'icc and arc willing to do k) 
at the price which the demand for the serv-ice 
causes to Iw offered. The maximum supply of 
labor so determine<l, may, in a given iH-cupafion, 
be so small as, given a laq^ demand for the serr- 
Ice to lie rendered, to allow a ycry high rate of 
wnircs to he reached, and to be maintained and 
eveu increased from generation to generation. 
Thus, the demand for the servlres of opera sing- 
ers of the highest cla^s was, forty years niro. '■o 
great a.s to {K'nuit the wages of a prima donun to 
equal the income of « lord; y«t, during the entire 
human genemtion that has {nfer^•ened, tin's m.-j-.'- 
niticcnt jireniium ui>on oinratic art. althoui^h 
open freely even to the pi as<mtr}* of every land, 
has not sutHccd to reduce, in the sliLMite>t <!< i.'rii-, 
the price of such services. On the i oiiM iry. thai 
price has steadily risen, umkr the intluenoo Of 
enlargi *l <1( miuid, until $2,tJ00 is )>aid for an even- 
ing's singing. In a similar way, the wages of 
the lawyer of the first class is almojst wholly un- 
influenced by the presence of large numbers of 
persons of the same profession wIm would be re- 
joiced to cam a tenth or a twcntii th part of 
income. Those who perform manual labor, 
again, seem, as one looks over the face of iadus- 
tiial society, to Ik- organized into certain not very 

I clearly defined " non-compettug grou])»." to use 
Prof. CMmes' phrase, within each of which tlie 
tentlency to the equalizing of wages Is in con- 
I tiuual, if irregular, progn ss ; but between any 
I two of which, movement is m) slow and dHBcult 
as to pnxluce painfiilly small result's, even from 
age to age. if we study the IkkIv of skilled arti- 
\ sans, in any country where costu docs not exhc, 
and the spirit of tradition is not very strong, we 
find that tlie interchange of the trades of car|H'n- 
ter, cabin I t tii iker and carriage builder, for ex- 
ample, is frii-ly made: that these trades, though 
less freely, interchange with those of btar1c»mifh. 
mason and pluml»er. wherever strong r<-a-< n evicts 
for diminishing the supply of labor in one trade 
and increasing that supply in another. ATI tb^ 
while, however, there i-< f"iin l In 1 w ihe (■l;e->« < .f 
skilled artisans a vastly greater class, consisting 
of factory operatives, of day laborers, etc., who 
are conip<'lled uot only to work for half the w.nti s 
of the skilled artisan, but also, by what would 
seem, from almost unvaijing rrcurrencc. to be n 
moral nere>i<ify. to bring upthHr childn n. \n the 
main, to take their own low places in the indus- 
trial order, however ( mwded an<l uncomforlubh; 
tho (■ ]i!ares may be. Indeed, it may Iv -aid tlint 
tiie levs desirable the place which the p.m-nl fill* 
in life, the smaller his jdiility to provide for the 
advancement of his offspring. — The services per- 
. furmeil by the laborer of this hMt-indiaiCc4 
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l^eral class vary almost infinitoly In form. So 
much, however, nrc the several reoogaixed avoca- 
tkma witiitn this group aHke to the demands they 
make on the mental iin<l pliysfrjil fxmcr"'. that a 
eertain movcmcDl of Inbor exists, innly and dilfi- 
Cttlt, h la trae, so tnnly and dlfflrult. Indeed, as 
often to nlli)\v iui iii'li'. iilvnl who lias Im . ii unfor- 
tuoate in svciiiug i iu|)li>} nH-ut, or han imt iiinisclf 
at diRMlTantage hy bad habiii, to be cast down 
into the iii<lii->inal jrrailc whirh lit"* heni'ath; yet 
still the tLndcncy to ihc ii{ti:ilizutioD of wageB 
here continues to operate appreciuhly, in spite of 
all ol>struction«. — Below iIk* cla«>s (Icwribe*! as 
including the ordinary factor}' operative, the ordi- 
naiy day hiborer, and others receiving an approxi 
mately equal remunenition, is found a great iMMly 
of Iho more or li'>s help!es«, the more or U-kh un- 
fortunate, the very f.riii>rarit. the men and wonun 
at vicious habits, tbo weak, the crippled, and (he 
"broken men "of the hicher Induxtritil pnide. 
TPhew const it ut<- llic l<i\vi-l >trarnin <if ilic iii.lu'^ 
trial order. Muveoicut, here, in the nature of 
change, whether of place or of oecnpation, ts 
very tardy. A menilu r of tliis rhw may with 
great ditliculty pntis from one avocation to an- 
other wtt bin his grade; it is most unlikely that he 
w ill ever, by any tM rlimi of his |nnv< r"«, or any 
ctlorl of self ilenial. l i-e out of the elas- in whieh 
be was horn or into whieh he Ikh fallm — W*- 
see, in the rude sketch here offeivd of nuKlern 
industrial wK-iety. as exisliug, say, in England, 
how it is that the supply of lah<ir within ct riain 
avocations, or groups of avocation^, is irstriele<l. 
so that, after making all needed allowunees in re- 
duction of nomiiud to rt"al wages, the nvt rage re- 
muneration of one cbus may be tiricc that of an 
other, four times tlmt of a third, thongli only n 
amall fra< ti.>n of tiril nt - ivi d hy the nicuilH p. i>f 
a class still more furtuuutc; bow it ia that thitt 
may not only be at a given time, but that the 
mu>ies whirh creafr thcM ilifTiTriict ^ of cundition 
may gu on openiting lu produce inequality faster 
than eompetitinn can perform its leveling work; 
and that. the vanL'i'tif wa-jri wide it may 

Ik- at any given time, shall slendily inert a.M- from 
year to year, and fn>m g«'neration to generation. 
— It is Ilie ( fT'l t of (Hluration. and. in a lower 
degree, of poiiiit ul fratu hi^e."*, hy pnunoting the 
communication of new<i, from man to mm and 
fmtn jilace to place, by promoting self n lianec 
and power of initiative on the part of individual*, 
and by promoting wlf rf^iw < t and so( ial amhition 
thnnigbout the community, to promote, als«>, the 
Itiiw of tabor under economic Impuhie. Such 
cau-t s, so far as they pio<lurc such effects, are 
strictly economic causes, to be recognized by the 
eronomirt. and inr»>Tpnnit«l in bin tlieory of the 
dislrit.iitlon of w .ilih — The oiM-nition of tin 
forces thus bcl in ntoitoa in clearly to lie m.-vn in 
■neb conntriet of the old world at kaxony, Hwitx- I 
tfland and Sn.tland. ri-iiu' to iis lua.vitnuin |ir«tli 
ably in thu United Stato uf Anterica, wiierc alike 
the iaertia of the laborer and the external re^ni- i 
«Boe to his migmiion iu search of the best marltet i 



for liis 8cr%'irrs, are so far reduced as fn become 
almost inconsiderable. Nine and a ludf millions 
of the native inhabitants of this ennntry at the 

presi-nt time r< -ide in stales (.rlicr than llm^e in 
wbidi they were bom.* Doubt le?«« an even greater 
nttmber of tboee who reside within the states of 
their l)irth. are found in alien countie*!. If we 
consider only the hcatis of families in the United 
States, I personally believe, although no adequate 
•statistical data nre available to corroborate this 
opinion, that not more than one-fourth are to be 
found within the towns or jiarishes in which ther 
were !M)m. — Such a complete stibjix'tion of the 
laborer to economic impulse lia"», of course, no 
[Kiwer to reduce those inequalities of wages which 
arc due to difr«-rcnces in pliysical or mental 
strength, activity or persistence. It biw no great 
p<»wer to reduce thoM- inequalities which result 
from early mistakes and misadventures, or from 
vtciotn haWtR and courses, alwnjrs most Influen- 
tial (jum-s in arraiiL'ini.' mk n n|>iin the indiiMrial 
scale; yet it has a certain unmistakable efTieiency 
in this direction, through affording the op|-M)rtu- 
niiy to b!i>t av.t a bad ri ( urtl and to lu-irin a iiew 
career wiilituu prvjudicu. But over all thoe-e in- 
equalities of wages which result from accidents 
of conditiim or circumstance, the force indicated 
has irresistible sway. — And this, t(M», is to be 
taken into account, that in the degifo. and in 
more than the di -ire. in which the laborer, by 
change, whether of place or of <K-cupatioi), vtmn-s 
an increase of his own remuneralion. does he 
also promote the general pro«luclion of wealth. 
Whenever the laborer, by the cxercis*- of cour- 
age and intelligence, breaks away from the spot 
or the kind of work in which he has found 
an Inadequate remunemtion. and seeks and finds 
a In-tter market, he does not only that whirh 
is best for himhclf, but that which is best for 
others. He not only gets more by resorting to 
the n«'W place or the new trade, but, in the 
very act of doing so, he gives more also. If in 
that market his service bears a higher price than 
elsewhere, this i*. of itself, a prm f that hi-; si r\ - 
ice is there in greater demand, more nteded, the 
subject of an Intenser want. By nil the difference 
wliirb the chaniie works in hi"- o\\ n i "iidifii n, and, 
doubtlo^-". by even mu< li more than liiut dillerenee, 
is the gi-ncnil in<lustrinl system re enforced and 
stimulated by that chanire. — llciicc we say, that 
frwiora ami facility of iudu'«iri:d movement oS 
seen at their maximum in the United State*, do 
not only rcdwe the range of remuneration, as he- 
twern the classes naf urnlly le^ fhv«ircd and those 
more favorid. but it nN". by rnhanciiig the pro- 
ductive power of the community, raii«cs the re- 
munenitinn nf the whole body of Inboren. — II. 
<;r\r r.M. \V \<;f.s The (iiii --tion, what peirtion of 
the priMluc-l of industry pasM-s. by the uoniial 
op<Tnilon of ernnomic law*, into the hands of that 

one of llie. o oj)eni*ingau'' ii'-'if pn>.hietion \\ hom 
ne call, in ecuuomic dtscua^iuu, the laLturcT, was, 

• »Tlir rmi-MDodcH Amfrlcsn.** MkM Cksvalkr. 
••bmcampKd aw wiab l itbsd. «a the swU hg twdsi 
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until fifteen years ago, deemed to have been cod- 
daslvciy and definltirely answered by the ac- 
cepted iK)liticnl economy of England and Amer- 
ica. Tliat atuiwer made the capitalfat employer 
to be the reriduat daimant upon the prodocC of 
industry. Rent was first to Ik* deductetl. the 
amount to be determined according to the liicnr- 
doan formula. Next, wages were to l>e deductetl, 
Iln' iinnmnt to be detcrmiiKMl by the •vvagc fund 
formula. Tbere were to reiuuin prtilita, couijKjscd 
of intereit upon capital and of the rcmunemtiou 
of business management. These constituted the 
share of the eapitallst employer, who, after paying 
rent and wages, according to the formiilte indi- 
cated, retained all the rest of the product of in- 
dustry as his own. In the aittcte next precinling, 
we have tnirctl the rise and full of the w ai'v f nid 
doctrine, and have stated the argumeutfi which 
luiTc led to U» general abandonment by the ooon- 
omi''t-i of Eni^l.ind and America, opening the way 
for a philosophy of wages. So long as that doc- 
trine was accepted, wages remained purely a ques* 
tion in long division, and no philosophy of wri'ji s 
wwi possible. To what view of the disiribuiiou 
of the product of Industry economic opinion will 
ullimntely incline, can not be predici< (l with con- 
fldeuce. In 1871, Prof. Stanley Jevons, decisively 
rejecting the notion of a wage fund, advance<I the 
propositiim that "the wages of a laboring man 
are uilimalely coincident with what he pnxluces, 
nfler the deduction of rent, taxes, and the interest 
of capital." Upon this Htalemcnt of the law of 
wages, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, In an article in the 
"Fortnightly Review "of 1S79. rcinarknl us fol- 
lows: "It is to he observed that it does not at- 
tempt to settle the distribution of prrKluee as be- 
t\sci'n cniploycr'^ uiid cniiiloyed, except .--o far as 
the employer's bhurc con»i!>ts of interest. That is. 
It doee not help us to determine what Mill calls 
'the wages of stipet iiit' n<Ieiu-e.' Now, it is just 
this latter that, in our ])ra('ticul discussions, usu- 
ally appears the most prominent element of the 
probhrni. NVli.it English workmen -^nimble at, is 
not (lie rate of iuterc't. l)Ut the undue ( \tru protits 
which they suppose ilie enijiloyer to be making." 
Accepting as correct the judgment of Prof. Sidg- 
wick. that the one undeterndned point in the the- 
ory of the diHtributiou of wealth is that which re- 
lates to the "wages of superintendence," the writer 
of the present article now proceeds to oiTer a view 
of iirofits, in their relatii ii to the other shares of 
the product of indusir}', which, if it shall be ac- 
cepted as based upon a just generalization of the 

farts of modiTTi indu-frial yoeiely, will indubita- 
bly yield a complete and consistent theory of dis- 
tribution, according to which the laborer, and not, 

as Ijy the exploiled waire fiuid dot irine, the capi 
tolist employer, is made the residual claimant upon 
the product of industry. — The line of nrgnment 

which appears to lead to this momentous conclu- 
sion is a-i follows : The f-uccessful conduct of busi- 
ness, under free and active competition, must be 
due either to exreptiotial abilities or to exeejiriorial 
opportunities. Whether due more to one lhau to 



the other of these causes, could make no dill» 
ence with what is to follow; just as It maksa no 

difference in the matter of rent, whether the ad- 
vaulages, for productive purposes, of any piece of 
land under constderatlon be due to superior fer- 
tility or to proximity to m;uket. As the econo- 
mist, in writing of rent, is wont, for convenience 
of rea.soning and simplicity of illustration, lo at- 
trilnitc the imxluctive advaiitnires of land siMy 
to sujH;rior feriiiity. a:>sumiug all tracls in ques- 
tion to he equally near the market, so, in the ftt^ 
Iher progres« of thi-s paper, the more or Krss suc- 
cessful conduct of bu.<$iuess will be attrilniletl lo 
the i)Os.se.ssion of higher or lower abilities, all em- 
ployers being »ssutned,forcooreiiienoeof reason- 
ing and simplicity of illustration, to occupy Indus- 
trial positions equally eliixible. When we >;1kiI1 
have passed over the field, it will then up|H.-ar ihst 
all our conclusions, upon the foregoing hypothe- 
sis, would hold equally tnie ui>on thi ii--uiiipti<ia 
tliat alt differences in tlie degree of business suc- 
cess were due to differences of industrial oppor- 
tunity, and not nt all tf> ilifT< n nci s of ViM-ii- -* 
ability. — Since, however, ii can not U; a luuiitr 
of indiilerenoe lo the social philosopher whether 
the power to SCCUTC pniflts be due more to excep- 
tional abilities or to exceptional oi>]K)rtunitie<:, it 
may be worth whileto pause one m<mient to [Hiint 
out that the former are much the more etHcieot 
cause of profits. To jvistify this assertion, it will 
be enough to refer to the notorious fact that the 
a&A nu^ority of all business houses in the United 
States which have achieved marked success have 
Iwen founde^l by men who owed little or nothing 
to opportunity, perhaps by tliosc who had to con- 
tend at the outset against posfthre disadvantages 
or actual misfortunes; while, on tin m inirary. gresl 
houses, enjo3'ing high prestige, wide connec- 
tions and vest accumulated wealth, are freqticBtly 
brought tntlie iri'dunil. under the successors of Ihf 
original fouuder, for no other reason than that the 
management, which had been wise and brave and 
stronir. Iwcame, in otiier hands, vacillating, pur- 
])oseless and unintelligent, or pcrliaps no worse 
than merely common|daoe and tied to routine. 80 
overwhelming is the preponderance, in this coun- 
try at lea-Ht, of business houses owing nuich or 
everything to ability, and little or nothing to un- 
earned opportimitiesor advantages, that no Amer- 
ican* is likely to dispute tlic pro{M>sition that the 
former are much the more ciru ient cau.se of prof- 
its. — Attributing, then, for convenience, the ^ur- 
oeasful conduct of buBiness to ability sJone, we 
have to note. that, wen- the numtKr of men of a 
high order of business ability throughout sor 
large community more than nifllciettt to do all the 
buaincaa of all klnda wUeb there required to be 



• Many cmplorcrc of latwr." saym Prof. AllVtd ] 
" In come paru of Ent;l<tnd more tlian ttatf. have 
the ninki> of lalxtr. " Acci-piiii}; thti ctuu-inctit b« cumcta it 
U lo h«' nottil, that, ill aUdiilon to bufinc«8 ability Ix-incdM 
cftlricnt caiisr of profltx, In conip«ri«>ii of ttif cmpkiyrr with 
iIk- unn-fmiil'iviT, tMi!«ine(>!< nhllity ticcom«"N inatttll hijct"* 
<!■ L'Ti I , tl e r ,u-.- Ill iit.>i)t». li- tM'tween Um i 
largw tuid ihv ciu^lo^ur uu it euiuil KSle. 
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done: were these men, however unu h surpa«jiing 
Other members of the iudustrial f.uc-iity, among 
themdelres equal in all respects which coneern 
the conduct of husiut-Ks ; and wore this class, 
thus constituted and emlowc-d, so clearly and con- 
ipicuously marked that no ooe of their nunibt r 
shouM ever fail to be mropntw?d aa belonging to 
it, whil< . oil tlic otlit-r hand, no <mo lacking bu^i- 
nem ability in this degree should esteem himself 
capable of conducting business or be io esteemed, 
with a view to his otiiainiiif: credit, hy ihone who 
have capital to luua or goods to sell: were thcMj 
several conditions to be all completdj' realized, we 
•-hoiiM ilicn Jiiive a situation closely analogouN to 
that whiclt exists iu Uiu catM) of a community 
around which fa found good land, of uniform 
«|Ualily. in atiionnf more than nde<|uati' to raise all 
the pr<Kiii< (• re«)uired. The re'>uU wmilil he, ei- 
ther that the enjjiloying class would, l»y forming 
a combination and s< nipulously adhering to ii^ 
terms and its bpirit, create and maintain a mu 
nopoly price for tlietr gervicen in coiulucling the 
business requiring to be done, which is so improb- 
able ns to he altogether out of our contemplation, 
or else they would, by competing among them- 
adves for the amount of business to be done by 
them indhidually, bring down the rate of profltn 
to so U)W a jKjint that the remuneration of each 
and every one of this class would be practically 
equal to what he could earn for hirosdf in other 
avocations, t itlicr as an in(le|H'n<lrnt lal>orer, work 
lug in his owu bhop or ou his own lot of land, or. 
as a wage laborer, hired by some one of Ma own 
intellectual class, no more qualified in any way 
than hiin^t If to conduct bu&iucMi. Under kucIi 
oondiii< i>. J roiits, as diKtinguiahed from wages, 
would be destroyed. The iMTwms actually re- 
maining in the conduct of busiue^i would, indeed, 
earn their subsistfine— otherwise the function 
could not lie iK-rformed; but. economically speak- 
ing, it would make no difference to them whether 
they dill this -.m employers or a« employed. — In 
fact, however, the qualifications for the conduct 
of business are not equal throughout all of a suf- 
fh it'iitly numerous < ];iss. — Fii>t, wi li.ivr those 
rarely gifted persons who, in commuu phroM-, 
aeem to turn everything that they touch Into gold ; 
whose coniin(Ti t;iI il« alin^-s have the atmf inaL'ic, 
who ba\'e t>uclt power of iu.'<ight that they almost 
appear to have the power of foresight: who are 
ao n-soluif and firm in ti'mjx t that apitrehensions ' 
and alarms or repeuletl Hli<x'ks of disaitter never 
cause them ti> relax their hold or change their 
course; who have f<u< h infiuence and command 
over men lhal uU w iili whum ihey have to do ac- 
quire vigor from the contact, and work for them 
aa they would not work for otheni. — Next below, 
but far below, the cla.ss deserilxMl, we have that 
much more numerous IhhIv of men of business, 
who poflsetw a hiirh order of talent, merely; whooc 
auccew la easily < < nicrehended, even if it can not 
Im' imitated, by their Ic^s gifted competitors; men 
of natural mactery. aagncious, reablttleand prompt 1 
Ja thoir nvocntiona.— TlwD, descending fortlier 1 
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in the scale, wc have nu n who ou the whole do 
tfell or pretty well in bu.sinesM; men who enjoy a 
harmonious union of all the qualities rwjuired for 
the conduct of affairs, though p«!«.e8»ing those 
qualities ea< h in l<ut a moderate degree; or else in 
whom some defect, mental or moral, impairs a 
higher order of abilities; men who are never mas- 
ti rs of till ir forluiK s. are n< vi r bi ynnd the itn 
minence of failua>, and yet, by care and jmina 
and diligence, win no mnaU proflta from thebr 

husini -s, anil, if frii_':ility be adiled to thrir other 
virtues, accumulate iu time large eslates. — Lower 
down In the industrial order are a multitude of 
men who an- found in the control of bUMHess en- 
terprises, for no very good reitson that fan be seen 
by thoae who know them; men of cherfci'red for- 
tunes, somctimi s doinL' wi H. but inun- ofitD ill; 
.suineof tin IU, in rhap^, liilin-; a plac e whic h wcujld 
not otherwise be tilleil, but more commonly Id 
busiiic-s because they have forcinl theinselv< s intry 
it und< r a mistaken idea of their own abjliiics. 
jicrliaiw » IK <iur.i!.'cd by the partiality of friends- 
whu have been willing to place in their hands the 
agencies of production, or entrust them with com- 
mercial or bankiiii: capital. — Now, in my view of 
the question of prodts, we find, in the lower 
stratum of the industrial order, as thus Kketchcd, 
a " no profits" clii--, i.f i mployi rs. Nnin iih-land- 
ing all the maguiUceut premiums of business suc- 
cess, the men of real buslnesa power are not k> 
many but that a great part of the p<ists of imlus- 
try and trade are lilled by pcrsous inadequately 
qualities], w ho consequently have a very doubtful 
<areer. and realize for thi niselves. first and last, a 
v»ry nuitgre compensation, so meagre thai, for 
purposi-s of acientiflc reasoning. \n e may treat it as 
constituting no proflt.8at all. Live they do, partly 
by legitimate toll upon the liusinevs that p;us.scs 
through their hands; partly at the cost of their 
creditors, w ith whom they make frequent com- 
positions; partly at the exitense of friends or by 
the sacritice of inheritinl means. This bare siib- 
sistence, obtained through so much of hard work, 
of anxiety, and often of hnmillatton, we regard aa 
Ib.'it minimum which, in ('cniinmics. \vc c;!!! treat 
as tiil. From this low point upward we measure 
proflui, just aa we measure rent upward from the 
line (>f tlie ni>rent lands, or lands wlioae Belling' 
price represents an auumd iulercKt of only a few 
centa an acre. — If the view of tlie employingclaaa 
here prrsciiteil fairly correspnnil- to tin- fa< is of 
industrial sm icty, profits, nianulai t uriug protitB, 
for example, are. grant« (| only |i< rfi ct competi- 
tion, not obtained by deduction from the wages of 
mechanical lalxtr, any more than rent is obtained 
by de«iuction fri>m the wa^jesof agricidtural labor; 
and, scfoudly, mauufocturiog prolila do not con- 
stitute a imrt of the price of manofarturcd goods, 
any more than rent constitutes a jiart of the price 
of agricultural produce. All protiu are drawn 
from a lK>dy of wealth which Is created by the ex- 
c( |)tic>nal ability of the cmployi rs who receive 
pruHts, measured upward from the line of the no- 
proflta employers, juat aa reata an drawn fram » 
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bod.v of wealth created by the exceptional fertility 
of the rent lauds, measured from the level of the 
lands which bear no rent. The normal price of 
manufactiired ipioda, of any {wrticuUr descrip- 
tion, is detemttiied by the coNt of pmdactfon of 
that [Minion of the supply \vhi( h i-* ]>r<Hlu< iMl ni 
the greatest disadvantage. If the demand for 
such goods Is so great aa to require a certain 
aiii'iunl to hi' ]iriHin( i<l utnlcr the in;in:iL'fm<'iit 
ami control of iktsou.s wIkmh; etUcieucy in organ- 
izing and m^perrtiring the forces of labor and cap- 
ital i*^ siii;.!!, cost of pro«lurfion of that |><irti(Mi 
of the Htotk will be large, and the price will Ik- 
•corrcspondinii^y high: yet it will not W liigh 
crinuu;h lo }"icM to finploycrH of this jrnule any 
more than tliat scant and (liflicult subsiiMcnre 
which wc have lakt ii as ilic iio-prnfltH line. — The 
price nt \vhicl» the**' goods are to Ik' w»ld, how- 
ever, will determine the price of the whole supply, 
aince, in any mai kef , at any pven time, there can 
be but one price for different equal portions of the 
same commodity. Hence, wlmtever the cost of 
prf»duction of those portions of the Hupply which 
are produced by employers of higher industrial 
.grades, they will command the mmc price ha 
those ])ortions which arc |ir<«lii( i <l at the L'reafcvi 
disadvantngc. just as wheat produced on rich lands 
at a cost of three shfllings a bushel is sold for tho 
aame price with wlicat iiroducedoncnmparativrly 
Sterile lands, at a cost of six shillings a buKhel. — 
Proflta, therefore, do not enter into the price of 
:mv ci>mtno<lity; for the price of each nn<l every 
cuiiunodity is tixetl by the cost of production of 
that portion of the supply which yicMs no profits. 
— Do profits come out of wafres? Not nt all. The 
employer of tlic lowest industrial pnide, the no- 
profits einiil<iy< r, must pay wanes sufllcient to hire 
laborers to worii under his direction. Tho em- 
ployer of a higher industrial grade will pay the 
same waires. no I< s^, no more; lait. sellinLr his 
gixxls, »> far as they are of equal quality, at the 
aame prices as the employer who makes no prof- 
it-, ill- will vrt lie alile. liy careful slmly of the 
bourccs wlitnce his materials are drawn ; by a 
comprehension of the evervarylng demands of 
the market; by steailiness and s<lf CMiiinil ; liy 
4»rgBDizing fonx- and administrative ability ; by 
«nergy. economy and prudence, to accumulate a 
cli ir -nri)lii>. after iill ol>liixation>> .'ire 'liv< Ii irji .l 
whii h surplus is called profits, ju-t as tlie cuHi- 
vaior of the iK iter soils has a siirpltis left In his 
hanii>. afi'T payiir.; waires for lalHir and interest 
for capital, wlii* li sur|ilus, in this e^ise calhtl 
reut. goes to the owner of the soil, as such, be 
he the ncttial cultivator or another pt-rson. — It 
will have been nbsen-ed. that, throughout this 
discussion. I cln-i ly assimilate pn)llts with ri'nt. 
I believe this to be a sound and just view of tlie 
origin of pnifltK and of their rt'latinn to the other 
shares of the product of itidu^try. If this view 
shall lie approved as correct, the demand of Prof. 
Sidgwick will he met, and we shall have, for the 

flr-1 tiiiii- vinri' the <ie-tni( li<ii) ,.f ihc \\a_( fund 
^uclriu'-. a complete and cuujsij>lcul theory of thu 



distribution of wcfdth. By this theory the rrsid- 
ual claimant up<jn the product is not, as under 
the old economic doctrine, the capltaUstcaiployer, 
but the htborer. Subject to thrae several deduc- 
tions of a definite nature, the wages clas« will, 
u)>on the assumption here made of perfect com- 
petition, supplyiDg ail the conditioos of a vnHy 
good market, receive all they Imve helped to pro- 

dure. — F)'r»t. Hent is to 1m> deducleit ( "ii the 

lowest grade of mils there is no rent. On the 
more productive soils, rent, at Ha eeonomic mast- 

nmni, crpinls the excess of prinluce after the cost 
of cultivating the no-rcnt soils has been deducted; 
this rent, as has been said, does not alEeot the price 
of Hgrieulfural prn<lure, nor does it come out of 
tho reniunenition of the a^rricuUural laborer. We 
thus see that the lirsi deduction to be made from 
the product of industry is of a [MTfectly definite 
nature. Kent must come out U-fotv tlic question 
of wages is couidtred. The ^ib«irer, as such, can 
not got this, or any part of it, by any economic 
means. It must go to the owner of the lands un- 
less conflscati <1 by the state, or ravishe<l away by 
violence. — iieeond. From the product of inidiiS' 
try must be deducted a remuneration for the uw 

of capital. That nrnuneration inu'-t Vr- hiirh 
enough to induce thost; who Iwve produced wealth 
to save tt and store It up, instead of cousomhig it 
iinini'diulely for the gratiflcution of personal ap- 
petites or tastes. This may imply, in one state uf 
society, an annual rate of teterest <rf dght per 
cent.; in another, of five; in another, of thn-*'. 
The only reaMin, industrially speaking, for inter- 
est iH-in*: paid nt all, is, that by the use of capital 
]>ro(iuetioii may be enhanced; and the int<T<>>t m> 
paid is, theoretically, only a part, often, such is 
the force of competition among would-be lenders, 
a very small pari of the excess of product so gen- 
erated. Since the pro<luct remaining after I he psy- 
nmit of mterot is always, in llu-ory. e«pial t«i wluit 
would have b»-n the product had interest not been 
{taid (that is, had the capital for the use of which 
interest is paiil. not Imcu employed), and since, in 
fact, the product so remaining is always greater 
in ir«>neral. vastly greater— at times faeoncelvaMy 
Lrn aler — than the product otherwise wmdd havi- 
iKrn, we Hiv that that [Hirty lo distribution whuke 
claims are residiud, that Is. which takes all which 
iHi i!tlii r rlaiiiiaiit carries away, is benefited by 
i vt ry |niynienl of interest on accomil of copltal 
Used in the pnHluction of wealth. Indeed, as 
high interest, under free (ompclition. shows that 
the contribution luude to production through i-uch 
successive increment of capital is vety Iar|tt, il 
may fairly Ik> said tliat the residtuU clatinaDt upon 
th<' piT^liict of industry derives a greater relative 
iH-nefit thrr>ugh the employment of capital wl>rre 
a high rale rather than a low rate of iatcivst ia 
paid. — The third and last deduedon to be vwd* 
from the pr»»duct of industrj'. fu-fore the Isboivr 
lH*cc»nM» entitled thereU>, is what we Iwve caUsd 
proltts. the rvmunemtion of the emi^yer. the en- 
tri preneur. the nniu of Im^in. s- the <uptnin of 
industry, the merduutt, nuuiuJUuriiuvr or iMUiker. 
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wbo Bct» in motion the ooRily atMl compUcated 
machiiMiy of aMdem iirodDctioii. — If I have 

Hglitly apprrlicnde<l tlif nuturiMif the cmplov r's 
function and the soun uof hi-« pn)titi.. iIium- protila 
would, under free and full competition, not form 
n pnrt of the price of connnoditics (price l*in|i; 
determined by tho cost of production under the 
moat dlandTantagvous cooditioiM, i to thia in- 
atance, productioo by the no-proflta employeis); 
while no economic mcatw whatsoever would iraf- 
flce to rjirry any jwrtion of profit -* over to w:i,'»'s, 
even were emptoyen forbidden by law to receive 
thera, Jiifft iw no eeonomln mema can ho dcrted 
by wliicli rent emilil be m:\il'' In < nlian( i- waL'*'", 
even though landlorda Tri-re torbtddvn theinsdvcs 
to Uwch H. In other worda. proAta eonairt wholly 

of wealth en I'l l! by iiidf- iilnal ein»>!oyers, over 
and above the wcalLU u iiich would have been |hx)- 
dnred . la alratlar faadnstrial eolerpiiwa, bf tlie same 
laJvir forr e )in«l cjipitnl fnrtr, tiniler the contml und 
direction of employer* of lowirnonomic efticit-n- 
ey. — These thrw: ahare« behig cut off, the whole 
remaining IkhIv of wealth daily or nnnually pro- 
duoctl is, according to the econoniie ihoory pre- 
Milled, the proportf of the laboring elass: their 
wages or the rcmuneraticm for their iierric<-s. So 
far as by their energy in work, tlieir economy in 
the use of matervils, or their care in denlin>r 'with 
the flntiihed product, tliu vMlue of that prodtu t i-^ 
tnerea«ed, that Inerea-se goes to them by pun ly 
«'i i.n(tiiii<- laws, providml, <inly, comi)etltion be full 
and free. Every invention in mechanics, eveiy 
dlmcovery tn the chemkal art, no matter by wboaa 
made, iniin s dircclly an<! iliatcly to their 

benelit, except ko far as a limited monopoly may 
be created by law for tbe eacourageownt of la- 
vention and discovery. Every improvement in 
their own etfli-ieney as lHl>«»rpr», whether due Ui 
quickened cenl, lo helghteoed intelligence or to 
jm'ater indu'*try, sobriety or thrift, will, by this 
rule, serve directly to advance their wages. Un- 
feai by their own neirlect of their own iu frw ia . 
or throu'jh inetpdlable law!<. or focial cuMoms 
having the force of law. no other party enn enter 
to make an J claim upon tlie prcMiuet of industry; 
nor can any one of the three parties already indi- 
cated carry away anything in except of its normal 
share, as ln reinbcf .re detined. — It will apiM-ar. 
at a ghnce, how widely the result here attained 
differs from that which was rmehcd uader tbeoid 
e«<inoinic ili<'>ry <>f the di-trit ufioii f)f wealili, 
MC<-ording to whieh from the entire product of the 
exertions and sacrHleea of the Indwtrlal comain- 
nily tut ofT. lir^t. n-nt, dftcrmin«><l by the 
liicardoan formula; ^ccoudly, wagi^s, the laborer'8 
aharr, as deieraiined by the wage-find foimala, the 
Amount p<wsit>|y to be paid in this w ;\y Ik ini; irn' 
»tp«?ftive <»f the numlMT and of the indiistriul qual- 
ity of the laboring cUm. All that remains belongs 
to the ea[iita!i-t cniidoyer. Hy such a rule of 
diittribution, uu gain iH the efllcieniy of tliu iitdi- 
▼IduBl laborer, whether takioK the direct ioa of 
grtater enrrir>' or of greater economy; ao meehan- 
ieat favantioa, no chemical diMxiveiy, however 



much the capability of pmduciioa may be ia> 
creand tharebf , can pmtn the laborar aaythiag » 

cxrept n" if I'li-st cnlianf»*<< Ihi' profit of the em 
ployiiiL' class, mid liu n tiy ndd> lo the (apiul of 

j the wajic finul. to be i In ; i ;ii it r exiieniltnl in pur- 

' ohasint: I dxir — In o;>[K)siiu>u lo this view. I hold. 

' that, potwitlutanding tlie formal attitude of tho 
laboring daas in industry, as hired by the «n* 
ploying class and working for stipulated wages, 
the normal operation of the laws of exchange in 
to make the former, in effect, the owner of the 
whole product, subject to the requirement of pay- 

! ing the dcftalita aow charged i^instthe imMluct 
on the thraeaeveni •ceoiiiiis of rent, inlen-si and 

I prodta. FitAiiCia A. Waxjuuu 

•« WALTHAM 9T8TEM," n term much used 
in eounection with tho aMmufacture of cotton and 
f woolen Kooda daring the period from IflMlolBtt. 

Prior to the war i>f isfj, iho prr»oi>s.«e!i of CUdil^, 
< spiooini;. westvin:; and fulling, were carried on lo 
•cperate establishmenta under different proprie> 
' tom. But in 1H13. in consequence of tlie inven- 
1 tionsof Francis C'abot I^owell, the Boston nianu- 
faclartng company was eunbie<l to combine all 
I tJiese processes in their establishment nt Waltham. 
I Bosrding houM^ for their operatives, and tbe i>e- 
riodiml payment of wages in money, in lieu of 
paynx nt in proviiiona and dothing from the fac- 
tory Htore.wureaholntrnditoed. Thlaaystem wea 
soon afterward introduceti at Lowi ll, and wion l)e- 
came general. The advantages of the Waltham 
system, alUu to maaufactiirera and woriunen, are 
too obriooa to require eipleiietlea. 0. C, 

WANTR. Van alone, of all animate beinga, 

I poRseR<H>x the faculty of con xtantlj adding to hi* 
wants, and to the means of proTlding for them. 
Thb double faculty, in ooorw of time, very ma- 
terially mo<lif<e»< human life, and the life of most 
organic brinf,'s; ii comjtUiely eiumgvs the primi- 
tivedisiribuiion of the difTerent gencmof anlnela 
and vegetnbk'^, ax v eil nx. their respective propor- 
tions. It is that faculty which, in the words of 
BufTon, "endn by imprcs.sing our ide-an u|ion the 
fare of the earth "; the faculty which Iihm iriven 
our Intclleet the exercise that has so prodii^nus- 
ly di ve|i>]M'<l its power, and without which the 
1 human mind would have remained but little 
I above that of the diiferent species of apes. To 
this faculty We must aKo attribute 1h<' niulii|>iini 

ition of our race upon the earth, whoM: ^jNMilane- 
oin prodnctiona wottld not fumhih aafflcHent su*'- 
tcnaiK (> for u millionth part of tbosc wlio now 
dwell uiKMi it. — The fwuliy of InerMsiug our 
wants dwuM idwaya be jolaod to tiiat of iacreas- 
in^ the mean** of sniisfyiiie tlieiTi, for tbe«e two 
f faculticH are io^epa^Hble; they Mand to each oilier 
I in the rtlalioa of oaam- and efTect, and the latter 
' could never act but tinder the spur of tlie former: 
s<» ihat we tiin not logically deplore, with cer- 
tain schools of pretended pliilo««opliens the COtt'- 
tinual extension which ie given to human wants 
1 by the onward mareh of hauanity, without at 
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the same time ccnsurinix tlic inrn-ase of the means 
of subsistence, aod of the gouUs of all kinds 
which the lecond faculty, that is, industry, has 
prftourcd for us. — Of all tlif iiuMicisis who liuvc 
muiutaiued thetltx lrincof the limitation of wants, 
J. J. RouHscau is the most Didicjul. nnd the only 
consistent one; for ho !•< the only one wh«), look- 
ing upon the faculty of extending our want.s as 
«dfa«ful gift, has entirely repudiated, at least in 
theory, all the goods whose production is duo to 
that faculty. Accorrling to him. mankind en- 
tered upon the path of degradation, from the very 
day that they thought of (>ub«tiiuliQg a cabin for 
a cave In the rocks and the foliage of trim, or de- 

ti rnniii il to luM the how uiid arrow \n their teetJi 
or their uaib. {Dueoun nur iurigiiu dc I' inigaUU . ) 
If RouBBeaa had reflected, that, In order to reduce 
the hinuati race to tliis niainirr of livinir, it would 
be necessary to saerilice it almost entirely, he 
would prohably have acknowledged that the ad- 
vantaire of tlni< i lr-vatitiL' u few rare individuals 
to the condition of the onmiu' oulanir, wouhl not 
be worth such a saerilice. — The thcori/ei-v of 
today do not push the dfR-lrine of \\\v liriiilalion 
ot wants a.s far as Itousseau did; ami, ailliou^h 
they hold the same principle, they assign different 
motives for it. They consider the tretu ralization 
of the desire for well-belni; the principal s<mrce 
of our ills, l)ocau8e it is calculated to develop cu- 
pidity, envy and other maleAceut motives ; and 
they would counteract It by inculcating austere re- 
iigioii> triu t^, a contempt for the plea'^nres «if this 
world, uud resignation to present auffering, in an- 
ticipation of happiness in a future life. They 
think of jM rfectiiij; man"* life on earth by contemn 
ing uud de^|»i«iDg it. Tbcy assure us that the 
general observance of their doctrines or precepts 
i-i thr h>'>t means tO seCUre tho tranquillity and 
happiness of nations, and of ftrent/f/o /nH;/ 
onlir. — Unfortunately these mo<lern defenders 
of what llfiitham calls the jiriiiri'/J>' <if avi lin'-m/i , 
do not pri ai li hyexainpie. Fidly providetl them- 
selves with all that can sati>ify most completdy 
nwakcued wauut, it ill liecomes them to censure 
in the impoverished classes the aspiration to a 
position mon or le-s nearly resembling their own, 
unleiw they tirst themselves renounce the advan- 
tages of their position. This, however, they do 
not do; they very willingly maki u~r of the >;<»>ds 
which they pretend to despise; we generally find 
them very anxious to escape privation , and none of 
thorn has yet bei n :>i>l< t.> p. r-uade hiinwdf lollve 
in a Ptogenus tub. Thia contmdiciiun between 
their theory and their practice gives ground for 
the lii lii f that their faith in the truth and efTlcacy 
of their d«K lriue in not very lively or sincere, and 
this la prolMibly one of the causes of the fruit- 
lessness of their i)r<*achlnp. — liul even if they 
were to join exumplo lo precept, &s did eomo of 
their predecessors in pa-t ages, lliey would suc- 
ceed no better than did these in inducing man- 
kind to live a life contrarj* to tlieir instincts. We 
cau not change (he nature of things hy ignoring 
it; it romAioa what it is despite all our opinions 



nnd nl! nnr errors. The soul of man. ?uch God 
made it, and as it manifests itself during tbe vo- 
tire time of Its union with the body — ^from tbe 
cradle to the gnivr' — U<tn iuexhavntmr nonrteofAt- 
*/rt* (Frederick Bftstiat, llnrinonica Kc nnmiiqutty 
and a desire is nothing hut aaedting for souk su 
isf action, or a shrinking from some i>ain. that i« 
to say, a tendfitey to vrU-being. — This teudcocv, 
therefore, is esssentiul to the soul; it is M intimalfr 
ly connected with, aod inherent in, our nature. ai 
the mysterious force which attracts them to the 
centre of the earth is i<t heavy ImmUcs. All thai 
the will of nuin can do is to direct this tendeocy 
toward some gratifications rather than toward 
otluT'^; hut We oliey tli( tn in all our r(-olve*. evm 
wheu we conbtrain present wauls in order to en- 
joy a future gratification, or Impose a hardship 
upon our-^elves to escape still greater onev, ur rv- 
sitit the temptation to a physical gratilicalioa with 
a view to intellectual or moral pleasure, or em 
wlien we practice the greatest possible n-nuncis- 
tiuii, and deny ourselves all of this world's goods 
with the hope of thus obtaining a haj^py existence 
in a Ix'lter world. — .Vmong the infinite varit ty of 
directions tliut may he given to our wants, some 
are mon; and tome Icks favd ahle, some are mors 
and some less opposed to the perfecting or im- 
provement of human life. Tims, for instance, 
nations whose desires an- tixi exclusively directed 
toward sensual gratifications, soon degcoente. be- 
cause it is the nature of such graUflcatlons to 
! weaken the vigor and manhowi of tho^- who 
I give themselves over to them without n»tnuni, 
I to degrade their alTeclive faculties, to render 

them at llie s.uiie time less filled for intellit lual 
i operations, uud thus to weaken the print ipol do 
( ment of our power. But too absolute a rep r wrfo a 
of the instincts which iir je ns to sensual pratifi- 
j cations would 1m; attended willi no h-sj* iH-micioUS 
I results. Whether this repression be inspired by 
I religious Iwlief. or prompted by the idea — an id.-i 
whiih iH-arsthe impress rather of la/.iue:>^ than of 
philosophy— that it is better for man to stifle his 
wants than to have to produce the means of satis- 
fying them, the inevitable effect will be to degmde 
his most previous faculties by allowing them to 
remain inactive. For it is to their activity alone 
that we must attribute the immense development 
which they have acijuired, a development \>hich 
may l>e estimated by comparing the most civilized 
portions of the population of Burope with the 
tribes that have remained almost in their jiriinitive 
state uf barbarism. — The science of morals points 
out to us the reefs upon which imt blind lenden- 
cies wfiuld wreck us ; its duty is to show us na 
clearly ius i)ossible the good or evil courses which 
wants may take, by discovering and indicating 
to us all the consetjucnces of our inclinations, 
whether proximate or ivmole. Of the uiuny 
courses which these inclinations may take, there 
is one which will surely lead to uur ruin, and oth- 
ers which lead as surely to the progressive nn* 
provcmenl of humanity in every n*pect. It ti 
the part of morals to tdl u» whithar these dttte- 
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ent courses lead, in order thai, while obejiog the 
Irreditlble imptilse of ottr luitiirB to seek after 

•well-heitig, w<' may Ix- los exiK>»c(l to losing our 
way. — In the present state of science this miH- 
sfon of monds ta scaively even outlined, and the 
only ri'iil pro^ri'ss which we have nv.uh- in tliis rt'- 
spi'cl for «)Vfr a crutury, is due to pulilical ecouo- 
mf.— But, althout^h political economy has thrown 
ft grrat ch iil <(f liL'hl uiv)n fho conscfiucnrr.s of 
aolue of the timii iirii-s aud habits of uuuikind 
taitcn collect ir<'ly, i: ' l)j( <-tianotsomttchto intlu- 
enceusin the direct nf otir wimta as toenli-riit- 
en us on the general ntean-s of insuring their sttt 
isfaciion. It Is for this reason that it takes these 
vetkDls as they are, and recognizes utilitif in every 
thing which they cause us to seek, without stop- 
ping to examiiif wlicthcr tluy arc rational or not. 
Thofic who find fault with it for proceeding in this 
manner, do not realize that ft could not act otlier 
wise witlmut rMrixlins; il'^ tldd of investipition 
beyond meu:>urei that it could not f urniKh suitable 
rules to guide us In the choice of oursatisfactlonR. 
and in tlic ilcvrl.ipincnt of our itidinaf ion-^ and 
tatstes, without creating out of whole cloth ii hci 
«n6e which does not exist. The principles of po- 
lilieal economy are in every way inilcucndciit of 
the direction our wunts lake, and lliey will he 
none the h -^^s true and useful when the progrcsn 
of morality shall have made the cenoral wants of 
man belter umlerst<HMl, and uiurc Mrictly conform- 
able to well-being and the perfection of life than 
they are at present. The natural laws of produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of tlio objeet.4 
of our wants remain tin nainc, no matter what 
the nature of the satisfactions which those objects 
procure, and Ind* ]>« udently of tho favorablo or 
injurious ri nulls wlii. h the habit of these gralifi 
cations nuky have u|m>u individuals and nations. 
It is with tlie principles of political economy as 
with thi'-e of in< I !i ini<-~ ; tli. y remain the •;;mie 
whctlier applied to the creation of au implemeai 
of warfare — an instrument of death and destruc- 
tioti -or su^L'esting rules for the better employ 
ment of the forces empUiyed in the jinnluction of 
means of suh-i^tence. Thus, for instance, the])rin- 
cijiles of ixiliiicul c-conomy are as well adapted to 
point (Hit to the savaircs of North America the gen- 
eral nH :iti> of olitaitiiti^' uliundantly the alcoholic 
wants \vhi< h decrade and liill them, as Ihey are 
to enliu'l>i< n civilizeil nations ujHin the social con- 
ditions nio-t favomble totlie im rease and difTu- 
aion of all that can contribute to the improvement 
of physical life and of tlwiiitellerl. — It b nerer- 

thelos true tli:it the progrmof moniUt J, Without 

changing anything in the princtplea of political 
economy, must aid In rraderinir the application 

of those prlnciplesinore iirutitjiMi ; and then-aliza- 
tion of diis truth lia.s li*tl most eci>uomiAts to some 
extent into the domain of morals, while tliey were 

(seeking to nn a-ure the relalivr- extent and merit 
of different classt-s of wantx, while they were 
combating ttie ermrH and prejodioes which favor 

bixurJ'His and purely friv<il"i!- evp"!)-' '*. atnl con 
demniug IhuM: which lend to euer>at« aud de- 



grade nations. — The wants of nations aro never 
a fixed quantity, they are constantly varying and 
generally jiroures-sive; but they are endowed with 
such elasticity, even in what concerns foo<l, that 
experience has frequently shown that great varia- 
tions may iH-cur in their _\ early alimentary jinxiuc- 
tiuu without exercising any pro|M»riion«te influ- 
ence npon the number of the )M>p(dation. that the 
I>»)pu1ation may iru rea^- witlmnt an equivalent 
increase in the (quantity of products, and that 
an increase of general production may coincide 
with the stationary -•at<- of the (lopulation. In 
this latter ease the wants of each are more fully 
fituistied; in the former cascs they are neccasarl* 
ly re-tricted, and there ia^ oonaequently, more 
suHeriug. 

A. GufeHBIIT. 

WAR. (See DKLABATioar flv Wa>, Buuo* 
nurra, Ezcbakob or PBuoinsBs.) 

WAR* Tktt CItIL (See Rbbbluov, Ite, In 
U. S. History.) 

WAR REPARTHENT. One of the executive 

departments f)f the I'nileil States government, es- 
tabli>lu d l>\ acl of Aug. 7, ITtjy. (1 Stat, at Large, 
p. 49.) 'riie head of thb department, ofliciidly 
desigmited th«- secretary of war, has rharge of nil 
matters respecting military affairs, under the direc- 
tion of the president; has custo<ly of all records, 
etc., relating to the army, the superintendence of 
all purchases of military suppHi-s, the direction of 
army transportation, the «listribution of stores, 
etc., the signal service and meteorological rccorda. 
the disbursement of all appropriations for riven 
and h.irlxirs and their survey and imi^ruvetuent, 
aud lliu superintendence and supply of arms and 
munithmi of war. The secretary of war is a meni- 
IxT of the cabinet (salary, i?^ i»(Wm He is require<l 

ito make an annual reijorl to congress, with state- 
ment of all approprlationa and their expenditure, 
eontract.s for supplies or services. rep«>rts of sur- 
j veys, and of improvemeni.s of rivers and harbors, 
returns of the militia in the various states, etc. — 
The extensive business i>f ilp- war department is 
distributed among ten military bureaus, eai li under 
a chief who is an otlh er of the regidar army, and 
receives a salarj- of 1^5.000 while at the head of a 
bureau. The chief clerk of the department (salary, 
^2.7.'i(l) has eharge of the corre-siiondj-nee and ac- 
counts, communicates between the secrctaiy and 
department ofRcers, and has general •operlntcnd- 

ence (if JM) to 100 clerks and nther employ's at- 
tached to the secretary's otlice. The aiijutant 
gi>neral of the United States army Is at the head of 

a bureau of Tu't clf rks. etc. He issues the nriiers 
of the p^e^ident and the general commanding the 
army, conducts the army correspondence, the re- 

rniiting and enli-tment service, iss\i<>s commis- 
si<»ns, receives re|M>rt.s aud resignations, is custo- 
dian of the voluminous army records of the United 

s;? !'. ^ k> < ps the musfer rr)t!s. and niakf s :ni an- 
liUiii report of tho slreugth and diiiciplinu of the 
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taxoy. The inspector general, with aasistmicc, in- 
•peets and reports the condition of the vrmj a t al 1 

military posts, ns well ns 11h> iiccKunts of its dis- 
bursing offlccm. The quarii-rmuhic-r genenil (1U2 
clerks, etc) has charge of army transportaUoD. 
clothing, quarters, ('(jiiipnije, forage, wasons, 
horses and mules, fuel aud lights, stationery, hos- 
pitals, medicines, etc. lie I'lnploys and pays 
guides, spicH, etc., defrars funeral expenses, and 
has charge of the national cemcleriea. The com- 
missary general (iW clerks, tic.) is cliaricil with 
the sabsjatenco department, army rationH, and 
purdiara and distribution of the same. Tlie sur- 
geon general ( Ki:! i Ici ks. elc ) 1ms control of the 
medical department, the i>election. purchase and 
distribution of medicines, records of nil wounded, 
disibled ami (Icccn^cd soldiers, the Miiirrvi>,i(>n of 
army burgeons and of the army medical museuui 
at Wastatngton. The latter contains an exlensive 
cxhi'iitof specirnciis, rcpresciifiii'j-llic efTi < ls upon 
tlte huntaa hody of wountis, luoibid coiuliiiuns, 
etc., with ttie complete hospitul n'cords of the 
army, and a very exfi nsive lilirary of nearly 60, (KK) 
volumes. The p:i\ inu'-tcr peneral (60 clerks, etc.) 
keeps the nceounts iiiiil <U burses the priy of the 
armj', through n lui>:e Ixxly of paymasters. The 
chief of engineers (17 clerks, etc.) is commander 
of the corps of engineers, charged with fortitiea- 
tions, torpedo service, mililaiy bridges, river and 
harbor improvemoots, military and gengniphical 
•Urveys. etc. The chief of nnlnaiu c (liO ( Id ks, 
etc) is charged with artillery aud all muuitiuns of 
war, prpsoriMng models and modifleations of wen p- 
oDs. .iisil tlii ir ccm.st ruction, prcNcrvalion ami di>- 
tribution tu the regular army aud to the militia of 
the states. The chief ttgnal officer superintends 
the signal service, iiixl llie weather bureau, with n 
corps of insiructton in >ignal duties, pre{)arcs aud 
Issues ma\m and charts, and puldiahea daily me- 
ti'nntl«>'-'icHl reports from the numerous Stations of 
observulioi). wliicliare afurward consolidated in 
pennanen t i • > i tu. Tlie judge advocate general re- 
celTus anil reviews proceedings of courts-martial 
and otlter military tribunals of the army, and fur- 
nishes opinions and reports on qucsiioiLs of law, 
etc., to the secrctaiy of war. — The war depart- 
ment is mnducted at an annual expenwe for sala- 
ries* of ALOIW-Kw (in is.sji. and coiiiiiii:, iit cx- 
penMi-s (including printing) of $iMO,0OU. The fol- 
lowing is a complete list of the secretaries of war, 
with their terms of office : 
1. niiiT7KiMne «........8ept. u, tree 

B. Timoiby Pickering ^wa. 8, ITW 

I. inmtn MsUvntj ..Jan. Iti.lTQr, 

4. ftonufi Itestvr Mar U. 1800 

ft. l(oBi<r (lHi>wnkl ,».^..........Fe%. a,lSOI 

nnayik'uben .......... — lUich ft. ISOi 

7. WlUtamBuiitb...... . . — Miuch 7, wo 

M. Aimnttvng Jan. IS. ^ 

0. JainM MoDfM „............8vpt. BT. .W4 

to. Xt't)llam1I.Ci«wf0ld.. Aug. LIMA 

II. OraifsQisfesm. .......*...* ............od Jnfrifm. 

It. J»hnO. rtdlMm ................ ........Oct H. tS17 

IS. Jitiii<-< nArboiir...............M.........MaRih T.lNtS 

14. r. t«r B. Porter — . . — .... Mar iS>MH 

15. Johu H. Eatoa. Msnll 1^ 



IT. Jorl R. Polnwrtt .........^..,.....M«Tch ISIT 

18. John B. 1! .....^...........Marrh 5. 19« 

IS). John C. Spencer .^.................Oct, It. lS«t 

ao. Jnincs M. Purler ....Miifch S.WA 

21. Willi .m Wilklus ....„,.F«b. li, LSM 

•-M. Wiili^iii I.. M.irt-y ......JtarA S, 1*0 

2fl. <;< iir.'i w rrnwfnrd ................ ....MMCh S. 1H» 

!M. Charli -i M. Ccmrad ...... .Aug. IS, isro 

25. .><fft rw)ii niviw, .„, 'Mnrrh Ih^l 

S6. Jolin n. no.Ml ....,,.,.,„,„^..„„.,Manh 6. I'' 

V7. JoM-ph II It .....................Jin. IS. l<r: 

98. Simon « iniirmn M«reli ^ l^r 

au. Uilwiii .M. Stantnii .......... J»" l^. l^: 

Uly.-NH .s. (Jrjuit, lui lAt..^,,„^„^..Auz. li. i~ • 

J»n'r.x>» Tfio i«, ................ Ki h. 21,l»<s 

80. John M SctKifi Id M.1V ?s ;v<.s 

31. John A. li wihio M«rth 11 I*" 

Williiini T. SliL-rnuin ....................St pt. 0, 

82. Willinni W lit-lkmip ..-.........^.Oi t. Z\ 

.•H. ,\I|.|i.>iiM> Tnf( Miirrli K, ItCtt 

.Tn* DotviM ( aiuwon ................... MdV Si. 1<C» 

8.'). iJ urs^- \V. .Met'i«3r..~.....~..*...~.-S<iirrh 12. VSTT 

8ft. Alcsan<k*r Bamssy ................... Dec 1£» 

IT. BolwrtT.IiBeota Mairh ft.t« 

A. R. SroF>'oRD 
WARS (IX U. S. niftTORv). I. Fukxch and 
iNDi.ix W.\K. This wa.s the Hrst nntiouitl war of 
the rnitc<l States, nllhouiih no siirh nation as the 
Uuileil {stales had ns yet a ("rnuil exl-^lruce. 
Prerious wan had lieen waged by but one colony 
or a few adjacent colonies in combination. Tlu-r 
had been the incviiable Indian wars, such as the 
Pe<juot war in 1037, or King Philip * war inlGT'i, 
waged by Massachusetts and Conuecticut, and tlie 
Tuscarora war. In 1711. wagrd i>y North and 
South Carolina; or conflicts with the ik igliboring 
French and Bpaniards. into which the coloniw 
had been draj^ged by their connection with the 
inoihr r ( (Uintry. Such were King Willinm'* tr,ir. in 
li>bi>-U7, in which Maasachubetis, Connecticut aud 
New Yoric united to attaclE Canada by land and 
sea; Quirn Anru'g trar, in 1700-13, in which the 
fighting was done separalely by South Carolina in 
the south, and by New England, New York and 
N'l w ,Ii rscy in the nortli ; the Si-^mish ir.tr, in 
l(>:{li 4"J. in which the lirunt was lM>rne l>y Ogle- 
thorpe and his new colony of G< or;ria ; and IHnf 
Ofon/i 'ii trur, in 1744->i. in whii h all the uorthera 
colonies took part. In Ihc course of llieMCon- 
liicLs, au increasing commtinity of interests bad 
brought an incrcaaiug numlter of the colunirs U> 
act together; bill none of them had been genersi, 
ui«l still less could any of tlu ni l>c callffl qtuJH' 
national The French aud Indian war was cssrn- 
I iai ly different from all its prHece4«oni. It wasnot 
provnkitl hy Europ< .iii (lijiIon)a< y. but < <>ntii;ti< d 
for two yearh iu .^Vnicrica before w ju* was dei lared 
in Eurr>|)e. It wss not limught on by Eompesa 
inf.-vi -t -. I'uf was Hci cptcil by the colonics in d'* 
It nx.' ot tli< ir owu interest:*. It wxs wa-.'ctl l<y all 
tlie colonies in common, from New IIanii>»hirf to 
(>ii«i;:ia. ]n wnirin;: it. the first jilaiii di-iinc:ion 
app. :ir< d li. i\vi ( ti Americans, or " proviutLais," 
and J:iiLii^lin>' II ^See NATI09I.) Ajtd.asnpaii 
of it. llic tii«t elfori 'v^as made to wcurc a fonul 
union of Ihc colonics. (Si e Ai.u.\XT Pl-Or O^ 
I'xiox.) — In 17<W the Ohio land company was 
formed, as a Virginia and London specuUtion. 
Stvecal of the Washington family were cuj^^ed 
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In ft, and Its object was to develop Virginia's 
•western resources. The jK'cuIiar cluims of Vir- 
ginia, from tli«' usiterte*! northwest din t lion of Ijer 
northern boundary liia-, made it doubtful whether 
the country iiroviud wimt is now Pittsburph was 
in Vir;?iula or in Pennsylvania. (See Viboinia; 
Tkrhitojubs, I.) The Oliio compuoy obtained 
from tlie crown a grant of 0OO.OOO acres in this 
neigbborhootl, and Iwgan prcpHrations to make 
mads to it through the still unsettled country. 
The Fmich cotontal empire In AmeHca tiien con> 
■ltte<l <if t^vo st'tilid tt-rrilories, in Cana<hi and at 
New Qrlcaos. the two having about ono-tcnth tlic 
popuhrtion of the Englbh colonies, joined by a 
lino of some sixty forts iK twet-n New Orleans mid 
3(ontrcal. Many of tliese furun, sucii as Di troit 
and Natchez, have since become the site^iof flour- 
ishin'^r cilic-*. Tlic cduntrv flir(>u;:li wlii< li ilic line 
niii WHS an Indian tfrritoiy, wiih u few Fri-nch 
hunters aii<l tnuiers in addition to tlie garrisoDS. 
But tlie French a'isfrted territoriid claiinH up to 
the crest of the Alleglmnies; and they naturally 
took alarm as the first feeble wave of English set- 
tlement appeared over the mountains. In 1749 
they tent an expedition through the |tresent states 
of Ohio and Kentucky, to bury leaden plates at 
important poinia, with the amut of France graven 
on them, to amert pomeesion of the country, and 
to warn F.nijli-li trailer^ out of it. In IT.IS the 
rivals camo closer together : the Uhio company 
butlt Redetone old fort (now Brownsville), on the 
Unnoniraliela; and in IT.Vi the French built forts 
tt Presque Isle, now Erie, antl on the Alleghany 
to the south of It. Late in the same year, George 
\> "shinirton, then a yfiunt; land surveyor, wn-^ 
ivul to Pn-squc Isle by Gov. DLnwiddie, of Vir 
Ciohi, to warn oil the intruders. They declined 
to iro, and made active preparations to exten«t 
their acquisitions. — The key of tlie cotmiry was 
the iioint at the junction of the All' uIuimv and 
Monongahela, now known as Pittsburgh. All 
parties understood Its Importance. Late In 1758 
Dinwiddle Ixmght from the Imlians tlie right to 
build a fort there, and sent meu to do the work. 
Esriy in 1754 came the conflict : the French de- 

."■Cended fmni I'resque Isle, drove away tin- En- 
glish, and huihhed the fort themselve.s, calling it 
Fort DuQaesne; and the French and Indian war 
had iM irun. Tli ■ battlt -, "'ich a^ the licfi at of 
Braddock in 170'>. and Johnson s defeat of Dies- 
kau, near Lake Genr^^, In the same year, were at 
first not very crc*li' ! 'e to the l"riL'lt-h and pro- 
vincials. Tlieir di i i.nlant and inellicient efforts 
Were ea-ily foiled by the inferior force* of the 
filil' r French leaders. In 1757 Pitt liecame the 
head of the English ministry, and onler, vignr, 
sense and success aimc witli him into the Kncli>h 
councils. Fort Du Quesne felt Uie next year, and 
Quebec in 1759. During the following year the 
various French forts w i re taken into pf>ss4 ssion, 
and the French empire in America was lost for- 
ever. In 1763, by the peace of Puis, Great Brit- 
ain was formally vesli-d with the juri'-dirtion of 
the whole of iionh America east of the Mksis- 1 
188 TOifctn.— 68 



sippi, the FloridiL<i iK'ing celled by Spain, the ally 
of France in the war, in exchange for Havana, 
which an English expedition bad captured two 
yrars before. Of her former possessions in Xor«h 
Am«-rica. France ceth-^l the portion east of tiie 
Mississippi to her vit iorious enemy, Great Brilaiu. 
and the portion west of that river to her partner 
in misfortune. Spain. — The persistence of Great 
Hrilain in ri iainini; luT conquests from Fraiic<' 
in Kurth America, and thus relieving her other 
colonies from the constant danger impending from 
Canada, was at first sight a great mistake. The 
French minister for foreign alluiit« warned the 
British envoy at the lime that the cession of 
Canada would only clear the way for the inde- 
pendence of the original British colonics ; and 
from 1763 until 1775 French statesmen patiently 
watcheil the ftdtillm<-nt of the prophecy, and 
were encouraged by the unanimous reports of 
French agents in North .Vmerica. It even Ix came 
the fashion in Great Britain, after the oi>ening of 
the revolution, to attiibute the boldness of the 
colonists entirely to the cession of Canada Bot, 
after all, the change of Jurisdiction in 1763 can 
not tlitts be made the universal scape goat : it but 
substituted Great Britain for Fran«e as an enemy. 
Burgpyne's expedition would not have been any 
more dangerotts to the colonies under a French 
than under a British standard. The truth st ems 
rather to be that tbe cession of Canada would 
have postpooed the day of conflict with the mother 
countn,* for half n century, if the stupidiiv i.f 
British statesmen had not brought it to a head in 
1775. France, Great Britain and all Europe com- 
'lined could not llnally iiave balked of its prey 
the Anglo Sjixon lu>l for laud; but the cession of 
Canada to the mother «)untry satiated it peacea- 
bly f<»r the time, just as Naixjieon's ct-ssiou of 
Lmiisiana in 18(Kl (see Annex.\tioxs, I.) satiated 
it again for the time. From this point of view 
the action of Great Britain in retaining the western 
territory wtknid seem to have been as blindly wi.se 
as her suloequent Bltcmpl to "■govern" the colo- 
nics was blindly foolisli. — 11. See Kbvolutioic. 

— III. See Aloerikb Wa», — IV. War of 

1HI2. The cau-es of the ■'se<ond war for irnle- 
pendeuce," as the war of IH12 is sometimes calleil, 
areelsewbere given. (See Exbaroo; I>bmocratio 
I'vKTV, III.) The internal jioliiicul diftiridtieH 
vNhich accompanied it, and the great duvehrpmeut 
of national feeling which followed it, have also 

been L'ivcri a scparat' plarf i St e ( 'oWKNTioN. 
U.MiUoHK. >,Mi(iN, 11 I It IS (h-signtsl hero 
only to give, in some neees.sary «h !ail, the coufMl 
of action which clo-ed it by the treaty of Ghent. 

— March 8. 1M13. the Hussinn miidsier at Wasli- 
ington. Da.s< hk<)fr. offereil to the American gov- 
ernment, by direction of the czar, bis friendly 
mediation in the war. Madison accepted it, and 
nominati-d. May 29, Ib»yartl, of Delaware (sw thai 
state), OalhiUn, and John (4u>'*cy Adams, then 
minister to Rinsia, as negotiators. July 19, the 
.senate confirmed them, excpt flallatin, who uas 
secretary of the treasury: the allairs of the treaa- 
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ury were fn no rritiral a condition lhat the senntf 
refused to sauction faia abscocefrom the country. 
Kor. 4, 1918, whB» the thtee Ani«rlnn sesotte* 
tors were in St. Pctersburtrli, one of them uncon- 
flrmcfl, Castk'rcugli wrote l<» llic m-rctury of state, 
declining tlie Russian nu'diatiou, but ofTering to 
tuat diriftly, and suirirtstiii^^ London a.s tin; place. 
It is HUpposfd that Gittit Britain, not caring to of- 
fend Russia or to allow that countr)''a friendship 
for the United Slates to influence the final treaty, 
irlshed to tran.sf cr the negotiations from St. Peters- 
burgh. In .January, 1814, Henry Clay and .Tona- 
tbaa Ruasell were nominated and confirmed as 
additional negotiaton; and CMIatin, who had hy 
this time resigntil the treasury, was oontlrmed. — 
In August, 1814, the plac« of negotiation was 
traasferred to Ghent; and here the Ave eommls- 
sloncrs met Lord Gambier, Henry Goulbum, and 
William Adams, on the part of Gruat Britain. 
Hm time was hiupdly proplrious for peace negotl«> 
tioas. On the 80th of the previous March the 
allies had entered Paris in triumph; in April Na- 
poleon had departed for Elba; and the British 
government was free to settle accounts with the 
up.start pi-ople whose ships had won more flag.s 
from her navy In two years than all her European 
rivals had done in a century. And so, while ne- 
gotiations were going on, detachments of Welling- 
ton'.s victorious veterans were being shipjH'd to 
America, there to seize New Orleans and Louisi- 
ana, and nnke powenlon of thera at leant nine 
jioinlHof the final treaty (if pi an-, — T'l liiiiil thr 
British negotiators were the clamuruus duumnds 
of the British war party and war newspapers, de- 
mands ri'-ttiir, in some eu« s, to tlie hanislmii iit of 
President Madison to sontc convenient Ellm. ' ' Bet- 
ter la U.''said the "London Hmes," "that we 
should grai'plc with the yount^ lion when he is 
tint ttiishtil with the tuste of our tioek'^, than wail 
until, in the maturity of his strength, ho bears 
awaj'nt (tm e lioth sheep and sbe]>lierd." Never- 
theless, the lirst denmuds of the British ne;j!olia- 
tora must ba%'e seemed to them quite modi rate. 
They were: 1, the creation of a permanent and in- 
dependent Indian territory, between Canada and 
the United States; 2, that the northern boundary 
of the United States should run along the south- 
em shore of the great lakes ; 8. that the United 
States should have no forts xii the unrilirrn fron- 
tier, and no war vessels on the lakes, while Ureal i 
Britain should not be so restricted; 4, that enough 

of the eavlern part of Maine slioiilfl he e< dt d to ' 
enalile the British to build a military road from 
Halifax to Quebec ; and, 6, that the right to use 
the Mis-js'-ippi, i:iiaranfee<| by the treaty of 
bliould be n-iiewed to British subjects, while tlic 
American ri^dit to the Newfoundland fisheries, 
guaranteed by the same treaty, sbonlil ho. consid- 
ered lost by the war. In June, as a litst conces- 
sion, the American government had allowed its 
negotiators to waive the questions of right of 
search and lmpre««sment, on which the war had 
been begun; Imt no instructions couhl cover siich 
demands as those. Thev aroused the war spirit in 



America, when they were announced there, to a 
higher pitch than ever; and the American nego- 
tiators themselTes lost their tempers. — After f oar 
mouths of wranglfiiL* a treaty ^T:l'^ made in which 
not a l)^>iiit of tlie British deniuuds w as grantMl. 
This result can not be attributed to jmy f rieodlf 
feeling between the tWO SelS of negotiators, for 
they quarreled unremittingly from the beginning 
to the end of the negotlattoB; nor to any acoord 
among the American negotiators, for they qnsr- 
reled wi h one anoi her almost as constantly. Clay 
wisheil to ijive up the fisheries and save the Mi«- 
siseii^ii Adams wished to give up the Mississippi 
and save the fisheries : and Gallatin alone wm 
bn-ii d in kee|iiiii^ tlie [umi r MniniiLT bis ( ■ Ili anit* 
and with the Briiii>h negutiatunt. The best expia- 
Batfcm seems to be that the trentj wae due malehf 
to the high lone taken by Russia and Pru.«~in. at 
the congreiis of Vienna, in dcfeuw of neutral 
lights, and the desire of Great Brliidn to eliminsie 
the United Rates from poesible coniplicatioML 
Nevertheless, it remains very bingubir that the 
British negotiators should have sigiie^l a treaty 
without anyrnr nlion of Louisiana, while the Brit- 
ish expedition for its conquest w as still in iH^ilioB 
iH'fore New Orleans, with high hoix s of sucorss. 
The treaty even provided that '* all territory what- 
soever taken by either party from the otiier during 
the war, or wbieli may be taken after the signing 
of this treaty, • • • shall he restored witboat de- 
lay " ; so that the lives of Psckenham and his deed 
were nb-ohitely thrown aw.iy, ;ind their victory 
would have gained no more than their defeat. It 
is not easy to avoid the feetlng that the Inside bis> 

toryof the treaty of fJhent is yet to ln> written — 
The treaty, dated Dec. 24, 1814, at Ghent, alMi 
ntlfled by the senate Feb. 17. 1816, wae in devtt 
artidea. The first three provided for pence and 
the restoration of prisoners; the fourth, tifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth, for the northern bountlarj- {see 
Maine; Nortiiwkst BocxoAnv); the ninth, for 
theces-sation of Indian hostilities; the tenth, for the 
suppression i>f the slave trade; and the eleventh, 
for the exchange of ratifications. It will lie seen 
that the treaty did not touch one of the points on 
which the United Slates had dc-cland war. These 
had been more practically settled: one frigate bat» 
tie at sea was worth more to tliat purpoee than ft 
host of treatie.s —V. Tin: Mi-XIcan W \n The 
settlement of Texas by Americaus, its secessioo 
from Mexico, its ennexatfon to the United Stateii 
and its admission to the Union as a state, have 
been given elsewhere. (See Askbxationb. III.) 
Before the annexation Gen. Zachary Taylor was 
statione«i in Loui^i.iiia, then the sotithwtut frontier 
of the Unile<l Stales. May 28, IHiS. ho was or- 
dered to cross the Sabine and take p<wt in Tea> 
as, so OS to protect It fr<im hivasion by Mexico. 
The apprehended invasion by Mexico did not take 
place; and, though diplomatic intercourse between 
Mexico and the United Slates was interrupted, war 
did not follow. Corpus Chrtstl. on the wwtwn 
bank of the Nueces, was then the advanced Texw 
town; and hers Taylor made his hcedquaitenlv 
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the rest of the yoar. The territory bctweon fhr 
Nueces sod the Hio Grande, a desert in the cast 
but fortitoln the west.ted been claimed by Texas, 
but never reduced to pomeaalon. Durinfr the sum- 
mer several dispatches were sent to Taylor, author- 
izing him to advance to the Rio Grande if he saw 
ti, because of b<MtU« fwepAntioDs hy Mexico, and 
•ordering him, in tint ease, not to wait for orden 
from Washington. But Taylor, Oct. 4, in a long 
dispatch declared tliat he " did not feel at litKTty. 
under hSB inatmctlona, partlcalarty thoie of .1 ui y 
8» to make a forward movement to the Ri'n Oi i\iuic 
vftboat authority from the war deimrtment." 
There the matter reated until the fotlowfaif Janu- 
ary. — Tn flu" mcanfinir, Nov. 9, Pn sidfiit Polk 
appointed John Slidcll (^ee Louisiana) as ambas- 
aedor to Mexico, in pursuance of an Intimation 
from ^r«'.xiro that «lie would receive a romniis- 
8i( URT to settle the Texas dispute. In December 
the Mexican government declined to receive SH- 
-dell in the character of nn amha.<t.sj»dor. since such 
a resumption of diplomatic iutercour'<e would im- 
ply an abandonment by Mexico of the points in 
•diapute, which had led to the rupture; but the of- 
fer lo recelTe him as a commissioner was renewed. 
TWa was rcfu>e<i l>y Slidell. Soon aft« r\v ;iril a 
rrroHitlon in Mexico placed a new goTcmment in 
power. —Before any of these erenta eoutd be 
kii'i'A n at Wiishincrton. hut, as Mr. Hn< haTKiri, the 
secretary of state, admitted, "in auticiiMitiou " of 
them, an order, dated Jan. 18, 1846. was sent to 
Taylor to advance to tlic Rio Grande. Taylor 
arrived at the river March, 28, established his 
«am|> opposite Mataniona. mhI was notlfled by 
Arista, ihe Mexican cencnd, after a «srrirsof nnirry 
commtinlcation.s, that lie con.sidcred war as ain-tuiy 
begun. April S6, a parly of American dragoons 
was captured, with .some blcwMKln ,}. by n superior 
force of Mexicans. Am soon as Taylor's di.s{uit( li 
announcing (his event teacfaed Washington, the 
president sent a message to congress, in which he 
declared that Mexico had "at last invadeil our 
territory, nntl shed tin* bloo*! of our fellow citizens 
on our own soil." Two days afterward, congress 
passed an act authorizing the president to cail out 
50. (X^*! \ I liiiitcors; but the pist of the lu t was in 
its short and simple preamble: " Whereas, by the 
act of the republic of Mexico, a state of war ex- 
ists between that pAirnnicnt and tlic I'nitiil 
States." The whi^ pri>te>ied agaiuHt the pream- 
ble, as a falsehood, but It was passed In the house 
bf a vote of 12.3 to 07. and thi- \\h<Ai- bill by 174 
to 14- In the senate Ihe whole bill was pasMtl by 
a TOle of 40 to 8; Ave whlus protested i^inst the 
preamble, and thr^e r< fii-t il to vote War had 
thus Ix-gun; and, though the whigs had not been 
manreuvred quite Into an attitude of oppositi<ni 
to it. they were for some time thrown into confu- 
sion by tlieir efforts to erade the ix.«ue so unkindly 
thru'^t uiKin them. (See Whi<» P.vkty ) — The 
-essential facts and dates of the proceedings pre- 
liminary to war have been glren abnre. Taken 
an they stand, thf-y iiiii,dif )»■ coiividt n'^l as a < ase 
•of blundering iuto the lucky acquisition of Cali- 



I fornla and New Mexico, for President Polk has 
not usually been regarded as a very able man. 
Rut von Hoist, as cited below, has focused upon 
Polk a great jnass of evidence going to convict 
him of almost Satanic ingenuity in luring Mexico 
into war. It must be remembered that the Ore- 
gon dii^ute with Great Britain (see Nobthwhst 
BomroARt) was cofneldent wlOi the series of 
events al>ove given. It is certain that Mexico was 
not willing to fight about Texas; and it seems 
probable, tiiat, fn the Iteginning, ^e was no more 
willing to fight single liandeil for even the dis- 
puted territory between the Nueces and the liio 
Grande. The allegation, then. Is that the long do> 
lay to order Taylor forward wn."* dilisrently used in 
M-orkiug the dispute with Great Britain apparently 
to a war point; that Taylor was then ordered foV' 
ward: that Mexico, n>lyingon Great nrilainasan 
ally, incautiously accepted the gage of war; and 
that then every point tal dispute wits given up to 
Great liritain, pt'ace was settled with that power, 
anil California and New Mexico, the real objects 
of the war, were squeezi-d out of the grasp of 
Mexico. It has been said above that the array of 
circumstantial evidence is strong: and it is impoe- 
siMi' to reprcs,s a certain feeling of admiration 

(fur the repulsive skill with which the diplomatic 
eomblnatiotts were made. If they were n ally ilie 
' n-ult of d(si_'n, Tlie times and '-ca'-uns wire 

(chosen with such consummate adroitness, the ad- 
vantages gained by them were pressed with tueh 
re^ilute |x>rsistcnce, and the whole s' In ine was 

iworkeil out to the end wtth SUch a complete re- 
pudiation of moral objeetlons to It. that Madiia- 
vclH niipht have been proud to own if as his 
nia.stcr-piece. Nevertheless, the conviction re- 
mains that Folk had not the ability requisite for 
the conception of sin h a plan, an»l that he was 
the creature of circumstances nuher than their 
creator. The train of events may fairly have the 
two interpretations; and. while the tirnt would 
have been the more natural in the case of Cardinal 
Richelieu, the second is certainly the more natural 
in the case of James K. Polk. Given the desire 
of (he government to obtain California and New 
' Mexico ill case of war. tin- constant j>n >-^nre lie- 
bind it urging it toward war. and its natural hes- 
itation to base the war on ita excessively doubt* 
ful claim to the territory Iwtween the Ntieces and 
the Rio Grande; and a little occasional nvppret' 
tio Ttri by the president will explain the whole 
drift of events without supposing them to be the 
restilt of a can-fuily elaborated plot. Htit, if the 
reader inclines to accept the first interpretation. 
I he will find that if is necessary to take Marcy, the 
! s<'cretary of war, not Polk, as the presiding gen- 
I ius.— Durin;^ the year 1846 Taylor first drove the 
enemy in headlong retreat over the Rio Grande, 
and then followed them and finished the campaign 
, in Mexico. He captured, in Monterey, an army 
j nearly double hfai own ntmibers, in spite of very 
strong natural and arlfflclal defenses. Ftnafly, 
Feb 1H47. witli les, ili.an r).(XX> undi-. ipllnfnl 
1 volunioers, he met and routed more liiau four 
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times his niiml)er, under Bjmta Aunn. at Bucna 
Vista. lu the nu-autinie nu overland i-\|Hditicm 
fram Port Leavenworth had cui>tured Ntw 3Iex- 
ico; and tlu' Pa< itic sinmdnm, ai(K<l by Frcmnnt : 
and some irreicular land forces, lian taken posMs- 
sion of Ban FranCllCO and California. The year 
1847 ended the war. Scoit, with 12,0()U nun, 
toolc Vera Cruz, and forced his way up to the 
plateau of Mexico before summer net in. In 
August and September, he beat nearly three ttmca 
his number tn a series of brilliant battles around 
Mexico, overturned the government, and c<in 
quered the peace of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Feb. 2. 
1848. (For its results, see Akkbxattoks, IV., 
v.; WiLMOT Pkovii»o; Comthomisks III,: Di.m- 
ocKATic Party. V.) — VI. liEOELLioN. — 
(I.) See 2 Sparks' Writini/» of WaMnffton, 478 
^Or the history of the Oliio compiiiiy) ; H. B. 
AAtmS)' JditryUiitiix Iiijhttini'. 1!}; 1 .Mai sliall'.^ Uff! 
«f Wathington, 2; 4 Bancroft's L'uilfd St.ik*, lOti. 
400; 1 Dnipcr's ('in/ Wnr, l.VJ. (IT., HI.) So 
articles referml to. S< e 4-4i Nilc^' Wnk'y 

Rtfjintrr (index under Mulhitom and /' ■". i; 3 
)falniKx'»Hiit0riealJUiji»ler{\HU), 2:i4: G Ilildreth's 
ITnUed 8tate$. 630. 544; John Q. AdamK* TT/^rJfe*; 
a J'liiJij'hUUer; Murnc'fi Life of John Q. AiUiniit, 75 
(the best account of the negotiations); 2 Porton's 
Jjfe of Jw^emm, 87: lni?er«oH*8 8eemd War vith 
Great Britain; the treat v nf Ghent is in 8 Stat, at 
Large, 218, (V.) Qve il \ ou Uol»\ » L'aiMStaUt, 
n, 169. 198 (and index); SUiteaman't Manval 
(I'olk's Mr^sai^cs); .lay's Btvku) if the Mixinin 
War; lUplvy ' a JJitiorj/ of tkt Mexican War; liiun- 
•qr's Th» Odbr SUk (Mexican authorities); 16 Ben- 
lim's Defjtiten if Cu'jiuKi, ft4, 2l'>; 9 HUit. ixt l.nnje, 
9 (act of May 13. IMO), and 822 (treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo).— (VI.) See authorities under Re 
SBLUOM. AuKajcnm Jtommox. 

WASHINGTON CITY. (See Capitai.. Na- 

TIOHAIk) 

WASHINGTON, George, president of the 
United States 171118-07. was horn in Westmoreland 
county, Va.. Feb. 23. 1733. and died at Mt. Ver- 
11' 111, Va.. Dec. 11. 1709. In youth he became a 
lojid surveyor, and iu the French and Indian war 
he was advanced to the grade of colonel and com- 
mandcr in rliicf of tlie Vinriiii.i forcts, distin- 
guishiug hiniH-lf in Uraddock's defeat. In 17S9 
he married l^Iartha, widow of John Parke Custis; 
and tlu! care of licr cxii-nsive prnpcriy ofciipicd 
him thereafter, though he was fur tiftei-n yeat>4 u 
silent member of the bouse of burgesses of his 
colony. lie wa.sa dt lcjate Uic < unliiifntjil con- 
gress in 1774-0, and the gem ral an.xii ty to keep 
Viiginla Steady in resistance to ihtu-n^wn indiu cd 
his appointment as commander in chief of the 
American lorrvs, June l.'i, 177o. WInttevcr the 
motives may have iK-en tliat governed liis ap|Hjint- 
ment, he very rapidly proved his extraordinary 
flliwss for the place, and became the at and 
Cntnl figure of the revolution. The churncler 
«f no other pubtto man of the time can so suc- 



cessfully submit to mfcrosicoplc examlnatinn. 
There sccm.s to have been nothing little in him. 
Great in defeat, ho was greater still in auoosM* 
: and the crownin? event of his military career wa« 
his surrender of hi.s c<immis.si<in to congre«wat the 
close of tlie war. (For the events of the war see 
the biographies cited Ix-low.) — After res-iinjinf 
his commission, he retire<l to Jlount Vernon, to 
put luH private affairs in order, and to puniue the 
line of investments in western lands to which he 
htid been attracted during his early military life. 
In polities he was most interested in the evident 
and dismal failure of the confederacy, (See Cojr- 
FBDCKATTOiv, ARTrcLKB OP.) During the rerohi- 
tinn ho lund been the tni-^ii'd a<1vis.<T i>f cn!ii.T» v< 
ami the statu governors, and his corrcspoudeoce 
with former political and military aasudatcs- 
throughout thecooTitrv now Ix'comes vohutiiin'U*. 
Every conscious Hep toward the fornmiion of a 
new government was submitted to his inspoctioa 
ami ajiproval, and wlien the time w.-is ripe he wa^s 
almifst forcetl into beconung a delefrate to. .'»tid 
p:< >-id< nt of, the convention of 17H7. In that 
hotly he said little, but in each com? his supg«-stioa 
was final. On the subsetjueni question of miill- 
eation ]m influence was still greater. Multitudes 
of voters, particularly in the nortiieru .^ituie*. who 
would have hesftatcd to accept the legal argu- 
ments of the " Federalist," and .Mmilar publica- 
tions on cither side, supported tlie new cooNtitu- 
tion blindly by reason of thdr conlidencein Wash- 
ingtf)n'.s s'Mind judgment, tlx ir < i rt.iiniy tb.ii he 
would not recommend a sehcmv uf govvmaieDt 
which he thought to be of ovU tendency, and the 
evident fact that the oflice of president had been 
cut to luK measure by the convention. Here, as- 
in the revolution. then> was no getting on without 
hiin; and it is as certain at anything can be th.<it 
the exi.stenec of such u character, fmni 1775 until 
1790, changed the whole courNC of the history of 
the western continent, and thus of the world. — 
In the elections of 1789 and 1792 all the electors 
voted for him. and he became president. (See 
Klectokal Vutks, I., II.) No succeeding presi- 
dent has recrivo<l this national compHment of a 
' unanimous voir, ilu- one who came neur»>t t«» it. 
Monroe, being probably the one who len<^t de- 
served it. The events of Washington's arimlnis* 
tratiun< are elsiwhere detaile<l. (S<' .It inc iakt; 
CaI'ITAL, 2>«ATIUNAL; BaXK CON'THO^-EH^IKtii, II.; 

Excihb; AppoRTiomiKHT : OsinR. CmnEsr; 

Di MiH I! ATW Cl I lls ; .T.W'S TUEATV ; WitlKKT 

l.vsi uKKc Tiii.N ; Kaiiewei.l Addrksh ; X Y Z 
Mission ; Fkdeuai- Paiity. I. ; DESfocitaTio 
Paktv, I , II ) lie t ritrrrd otHce with the it!, 
possible expe-ctation that |iaiiii s would be elim- 
inated from his government; but his uodcrlyl^p 
c< nscioufness that parties already cxiste<l i* i^bnwii 
in his careful division of his cabinet olTice* 
Iween Ilaniillonaud Knox on one side, .nnd Jeffer» 
son and iiaadolph on the other. Uis expectation 
was of course disa]>ix>inled: the companion«bif> 
of Hamilton and .!< lTcrs..n in the cabiiu i « is. to 
use the latter'a own comparison, like Uiai ul two 
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{[timc-cocks in a pit. As WiU»hiiigton was by na- 
ture a $lDcere, though unconsciouB, federalist, the 

proi^rcss of I'utly ilivi>-i(iii (lri>vc the democratic 
Ivaderb into oppDsiiiou, and bcfoiu llii; t ud of the 
second term all powfbfllty, or even desinibility, 
of furthiT kf'cpiiif; the peact- lictwdn the two 
parties wa.s at au cud. One jtarty liud ovc-n-onie 
the pr^udioes of the people by hdp of Wa^hin<; 
ton's n:imi'. and controlled I lit- government by tlie 
continuauce of the same help. The otlier party 
would have been more than human if it had not 
been impatient at finding Washington always in 
the way of its attacks upon its opponent. Its 
leaders su("ec-v>.fully restrained themselves in pnw- 
pect of liis approaching rctii-einent ; but their 
impatience is shown by such symptoms as Jeffer* 
son's letter to tlmngli JelTer-'in always 

denied any intentiou to attack the president per- 
sonally. The more violent members attacked 
Wasiiini;l(>n in plain t< rm<, e ven nccusini; him of 
-drawing; mure Hum iiis salary, publishing forged 
letters to show his desire to submit to the king 
durini; du' revolution, and ( alliiiL' Iiini the •• sti p- 
fatlii r of his country." Their nialiev uud<iut>tt >l 
ly etntiittercd the closing yean of his second term, 
and yet it was only one of the symptoms which 
showed thai llie lime was past when he was abso- 
lutely necessary, and ihat. having succes.sfully 
and atrongly built the stage, he must now leave it 
■clear for the actors. The firmness of hb hold ; 
upon the national heart is prove«l hy the venom 
of the impatient and yet helpless politicians, lie 
might have died in the office If he had wished it: 
even after Ids final d< i i^jiin to retire, two « li c lor^ 
<»h«tiualely voted fur him for a third term iu llWi. 
—Washington was slow of judgment, and anx- 
ious lo see all sides of a case and to p t all |H>s>i 
ble opinions upon it, but when he had formed au 
. opinion or a judgment, it was bis own, and be sd- 
domchan<ze<I it. Mo^t of the stale papi rs wln'eh 
pass as \Va>hini;ton's w« a> originally written by 
Other hands, though none of them were given to 
the world until Ihey had In-en reviM <l, dii:> >ted 
And rejiroduced by him and made tlioroughly his 
own. His letters, however, are his own ; and 
though their editor has pushed his province of | 
correcting thera to an extreme, no editing can 
coneeal the eNM iitial nature of the writer a^ shown ' 
in Ihem. The slivug judgment, the good sense, 
the calmness and patience, the consciousness of 
slrenirth ami of llie .iliility tocnntrol tlie str( Mi;th, 
the abM>luie freedom from svlf-scekiug iu any 
form, make his letters a monument which will 
idway^ jii'iify llie in'^tinrtive |mpnlar estimate of 
him. Other imu huvu surpa&sed him iu |tarticu- i 
lar phases of character and ability; trat, in all 
plne-e^ t(<i,'erlier. his It tji rs will show lliat he was ' 
the greaie>t man the earth has yet st^^t n. — .V bib- i 
Uography of Washingtoniana would Ih- altogi>ther 
tOf» voluiniiKMis for <>iir -^paee. Tin- "f lHmk>, i 
trueis and medals rela(i:iL' to his i\, aUi alone tills i 
two volumes, as col kt ted hy F. B Hou^h in | srt.'». I 
Among the lives may )>e nu nlioned .Marshall'^, Ir 
king's, sparks', A. liuuerofis, Los^iuy'.-,, liuiu- > 



say's and Everett's; Custis' Prirate Memoira of 
WatMntfttih; and Rush's IToiMn^mi to Domatin 

Life. See also. Sparks' Wri'finff* >f Wnnhiufitim ; 
1 StaUmHiHH Ma It titti (^or his messages); Gibbs' 
Mriiunrt of the Adiitiiii.^tniti,'ns <•/ Wiinhington and 
Adamit; 'Trescotl's Diplomatir IIi.st,,ry of (fif Ad- 
luinUirittionA (f Wiishinytan aitd Adiiin^; Thaeh- 
cr's Lifi and Military Journal if Wa^hiiKjton ; 
Griswold's RtpubUmn Court; 2 Pitkin's United 
.Staff >; 3-.5 Ilildrelh's I'nitid Stat<:<; 1 Schouler's 
I'nifid Stattx. There Is a fun ilile pen-portrait of 
Washington at pp. 77 and U4-l.'0 of Schouleraa 
cited above: and in fiction Tliarkeray has at- 
tempted the same thing in 7'A< i V;v//j, ^/ 

AUEXANDEtt JOUKSTON. 

W.lSniNGTON TERRITORY, a territory of 
the United Stales. Its area is a part of thatdoubu 
fui portion of the Louishina cession (see Akkbx* 
.M toNs. I ), wliose jurisdiction was long n subject 
of dispute between the L'nileil Slates and Great 
liriiain. but was finally decided to be in the former 
by the treaty of lS4ft. (S< e Xohtiiwest Roi Nrv- 
.\i(v. t It wa-soripnally apart of Urei,'on territory, 
and, beftwc the erection of that territory into a 
state, was set off as a sepanUc territory l)y the act 
of March 2. liCyi. .\s at first orpiuized. it con- 
tained 193,071 sipiare miles, lint transfers to Idaho 
have reduced it to an area of 6U,0d4 square miles. 
Its ])opulation, by the census of 1880, was 7.'»,n6, 
an increase of 218..')7 ix r cent, in tin' decade j)re- 
vious. lis cajrftal is Olympia. and its governor 
(1880-64) is WnUam A. Newell.— The act of 
Maich 2, 1858, is in 10 Stat, at /,,,:/. . 1 7 j 

AUCXAKOKK JOUKSTON. 

WATS AND KBANSi (See Pajouxbiitabt 

Law.) 

WEALTH. In tlie most ordinary acceptation 
of ihe term, the word wealth indicates, ami al- 
ways indicaliHl, especially when it was applied 
almost exclusively to tin- prtrious metals, things 
having au «jrfi,inyt.i>ilt rahu; hut the greater |)»rt 
of economists have applied it to all >i-<ful ihings, 
even to those which are entirety devoid of such 
value; but it is always inconvenient in scientific 
nomenclature to di si;;nale by the same wonl, 
things which differ by o-sential ctuiractcristics, 
for such designation invarial ly < hubcs conf uaioa 
and misunderstaTidini:'^. Il might easilybc shoWII 
that a great part of the discu-s.sions lu which some 
of the principles of poliiicnl economy have given 
rise, uas due oiilv to the two fold meaning given 
to the words irtalth and raluf, which made them 
designate both gratuitous utility, that is to say. a 
utility aeipiircfl without ro»t or lals^r. nml power- 
lev> lo obtain anything by way of exchange, and 
the utility obtained by means of lalmr, and poa> 
sfssed of an e\i h,an::Tahle \a!u<- It will, tin-re. 
fore, be of inli rr-t to iiii|uire whether the nonun- 
clature of i>oliiieo erononiicai science would not 
Ih> reudend elt at* r and more precise if it were 
oucv well uuden»tuod thai the words tccaUh and 
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mhs dealgnftted only udlities of thb last ktnd, 

and this is w hul wr AuiW iillc iupt lo demonstrate. 
But we must first point out Iho difflcultii-s which 
loralt from ttte two-fold seientlfic meaning gi\ en 
to these two words, or the lack of jirccision in the 
meaning given tu eacL in ibe detluiiiuiuiuf them by 
tbe principal econombts. The intimate correlation 
of these two words, and nf llie idc.iM which they 
Awaken, will not allow us to treat of wealth willi- 
oot at the same time treating of value; wo will, 
however, as f;ir its possible confine onr ob«crva- 
tioius oil the liitter word to whul in lucosury in 
order to ducidate the question of nomenclature 
which weare considerinij: the other questions re- 
lating to the Buhject are cou^iden-d in the article 
on Valve. — " Every man is rich or poor," snys 
Adam Smith, " according to the degree in which 
he can afford to enjoy the necettaries, conyenf enccs 
ftud iinuisfnienls of huiuun life. But iiftrrthu di- 
vision of labor ha» once thoroughly tali en plaoe, 
it is but a Tery small pan of these with which a 
man'sown lab<ir cjii -'ii'j''v Iiini. Tin' fur irii-atcr 
part of them lie uiu^tl derivu from thu labor of 
other people; and he must be rich or poor accord- 
ing to tlic (iiiaiifity of tliat labor which he can com- 
mand or which he eaii afford to purchai«e. The 
value of any commodity, therefore, to the perpon 
who iH>ssehs«^ it, and wlio means not lo use or 
COHHume it himself, hut to exchange it for other 
commodities, is e(iUHl to the quantity of lulH)r 
which it enableti him to purchiiM' or command." 
("Wealth of Natiouf," book i., chap. 5.)— Fnmi 
this wo see that Adam Smith at first sienia to 
consider eveiythiog useful as wealth, but after- 
ward resblcts the qualification to things which 
have an exciiungeable value. " The word value." 
he says elsewhere, " it is to be ob8er\'ed, lias two 
diflferent meanings; It sometimes expresKcs the 
utility of 8omc particular objcci. and s<imetini( s 
the power of purchasing other goo<la which the 
possesrion of that object conveys. The one may 

be calle<l r'lhie in ;»nd the oilier riihicfn fx- 
dtange. The things which liuve the grejilest value 
in use have frequently little or no value in ex- 
cliaue-e; and, on the contrary, thoM- which have 
Uie greatest value in c.xchatiire have frequently 
little or no value in u^e. Koihing to more useful 
than water; but it will purchase t^c.nrce anything; 
scarce anything can be had in exchange ft>r it. A 
diamond, on the contrar}-, has .Kcarcc any value in 
use, but a very great quantity of other goods may 
frequently be had in exchange for it." (•' Wealth 
of Kaiionx," book i., chap. 4 ) Here we have the 
word value uied to express liutb gratuitous utility 
and utility which brin ITS a price. — "Everybo<ly 
knows," says .J. B, Say. " that tilings have .some- 
timeaavaluc in use very diilerenl from their value 
In exchange; that common water, for example, has 
scarcely any value, aIlhoni;h very nece>.sary, while 
a diamond ha^ a very great value in exchange, 
although of very little service; but it to evident 
that the rahie of \riit,r U a part i>f our undtrid 
Wtalth, which does not belong to the domain of 
poUlioal eoononqr* and that the valua of the dia* 



mond forms a part of our teeieU itecitth, whldi to 

the only weallh within the province of tin- scii nee. 
The word exehangealle is always indispensable, 
and fndnded tn the values with which poNtleal 
econoin\' i^ concerned ; it is utiiu resv-ary u< refHat 

iil continually, /vr it u aluayt umkr»(ovd." {Cmtn 
Omfbt, 1. 1.. p. 74.) And again he says, "The 
' vahu- wliicli constitutes wealth is not the nibitrnry 
j value w hich a pcixm attaches to a thing he [lo^- 
I R'SscH, and which i» purely R-lativotohtopaiticn- 
lar w ants; it u (he rnhie girtn by induntry and np 
I pnciakd by the jiuNic." (/Wf. , p. S06.) Thus .1. 
B. Say underst()04l by value and wciilih only what 
posscs-scs an exchangeable value, and it v>as prob- 
ably only by the example of Smith that be was 
induced to give to gratuitous utility the name of 
value in use (tnUur (futUittf), or natural wealth. 
— Ricardo fully admits the dtotinctlon established 
by Smith between value in u>-e and value in e\ 
change (" The Principles of Political Economy in 
Taxation," <*. i.); however. In a letter to J. B. 
Say he iiiainlains that we ought to give the name 
I of weallh only to the ihiugs which hav« an ex- 
changeable value ((Bum$ dioene$ de, J. B. flay, 
p. 410). In tnni .T B Say writes him: "lean 
, not admit what you and Adam Smith are pleased 
I to call valu* in vac: what is value in u^e. if it to 
tiol utility pure and simple? Tlic word utility i* 
therefore frunicieiil." (IN'd., ]y 4<>0,) Tliisn-niark 
is Weil grounded, and that of Ricartlo is not less 
so. — M'C'uUoch recognizes that the double mean- 
i iug given to the two wonis value and wealth has 
not always been clearly perceived, and that it often 
becomes a cause of confusion and error} heooe. 
from the very lieginning of Ms book, he makes 
it a rule to use the wonl f<»''/<' to .signify only 
exchangeable value, and the word vaiith only to 
s]K-cify products susceptible of apprr)priation, and 
wiiieh are obtained only by the use of huniAn 
labor, and which consequently are not gratuitous- 
ly acquired, but are possessed of an exdumgeahto 
value. — " When exchanges are introduced. "s;iy» 
Storeh, " the tucj'ul thiuyt or the taiuct which we 
POS.SC88 may serve us in two different way*: Ihst. 
'/ >( ■//',, when wo employ them in our own u<e, 
ami lie u indinctly, when we exchange them f«tr 
oih( r values. Thus, therefore, the utility of things 
is either direct or indirect, and so wiih their value. 
Notwithstanding the difference of expression, this 
distinction is the same as that establishetl tiy 
Smith, for Storch includes gratuitous utility in di- 
rect value. —"What is valuer what to wealtht" 
asks Rossi. "If comm<m s. n-i' answers tlu-se 
i questions easily, the books an&wcr them in so 
' many different ways that the critics have reason 
to a.N^i rt they have not been answered at all. 
Once more, value is thu expression of the rdatioik 
vhkh eritU betmen f/to wtnt$^ man and CMafa. 
Wealth is a t'cneric tenn which embnices all the 
objects in whicl» this relation is v< ritual. Every 
object that can fsnlisfy a human want jmssesses a 
value. The ol)jecl it-elf is wealth. Thus value 
and weallh, without U-ing synonymous, are two 
expcea^ons neoesaarily condallve. Valwn It Ite 
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rtliUion; wealth is tlic aegropafc of all the objects ' 
la vihich lUis relaiiua is realized. This is what 
conmum aenw tells us. and sdenee hia ao right 
to di'jiart from cotnmon >.cn<i ." — It Ix (juitc fvi- 
deot tlutf Rossi confuuuds here, a£ in other ports 
of UseouneofpoUtlcsl economy, the words Talue, 
utility, I'to Tt U to ])<• rcirrcttod.tliat, after having 
prutcuiieii lUat the hooks ilid not al all auiiwer the 
questions which he propounded, he hiimelf am*- 
wers them much more inii« rfe( tly than tlios<' w Jio 
precetled him. But tlie l■uufu^ion which prevent- 
ed him from forming an exact idea of value is due 
to the fact that he ailmittcd. with Smith, a valtu in 
i<«f, which is nothing elw than utility, and a value 
in fxc/ia nge , vhich is the sole vahio. — Fre<lerick 
Bastiat distinguished perfectly utility from value; 
utility ft what may be called the erprtuion of f /u* 

rtliition icfiich i j-islnht.riiii (hi' iriiuft of i/mn niitt 
tlung*. Value, iudeed, »up)M)e)e« utility, but ad- 
mits of still other duracterlstlcii. Basdat dtstln* 

l,Mii>-lies onituitotm utiliti/, that is, the utility we 
t'Ujuy without labor or previous etiorl, such an the 
light of the sun, from oturwu utility, which to a<v 
<iuired only after a service done. To unwiire fhi'^ 
latter utility we must first overcome a dilliruliy 
wbldl standi) b<<tweeo the want and its satisfac- 
tion; we olilain it l>y meiinsof the elTort or service 
which by rendering utility onerous prevent}* it 
from being transmitted for nothing, and gives 
riM to value. £xchangeu)>lo value is the onlj' 
value he recognize*; and he clearly demon.strate.H 
that the idea whi« h this word exprej«Hea must be 
the result of exchange, and was introduced into 
the world when two men for the first time agn'<-4l 
to exchange their hcrvii es or the re'jult.'* of their 
aervloes. (Uaruionies ikonomiqiut, p. 170, etc.) — 
But BasHat held that the word wealth should be 
applie<l to grntuitous utility only. Hi- distin- 
guishes two kindx of wculth : ejf'ectice wtaUh, 
whidi comprisoB all uillltiee. whether obtained 
gratuitously or with the asvi>.t,iiice of human 
effort ; and reiatiu iroiltA, whii h consists exclu- 
dvely of onerous utilities orutilitieM which have 
a price. The mon- gnituitom iitilitii-s incmis^' by 
the progress of iudu-try, the more elT«'ctive wealth 
do natioHH or the whole human ntce po.^^'ss. 
But the relative wealth c»f an individual, n family, 
or a limitetl agixlomeraiion of individual, d< i>< iids 
upon the amount of values which it possesses, 
provided the tthare of the mass uf existing « lalth. 
which they can obtain by way of exchange, is 

pro|K>rliorieil to the sutirof thes<> values. — If we 

had to diKtioguiiih in political economy two kinds 
of weahh. we would ralher admit the distinction 

made by J. B, S.iy, If Um < n luituml wealth and 
tucial wealth, titan thai propim-d by BaMtiat, as 
th« former seems to us much more exact; but how 
can Basiiat, who has so ably prove<l that ex- 
changeable value is the only value, udmil weidlh 
nitkont 9aluf f An examination of his motives 
peems worthy of alti tifiou. and we hopo it will 
afford U8 an opjstrlunity of elucidating (me of the 
difflculi ymnu of poUttoil eoonoroy. — The " act 
«Mt oi political eooBomy.'* h« agn, "oonccmi 



' itM-lf with the genciml wdfnrc of men. with the 
proportion whtdi eilsti between their efforta and 
their satlsfactkma, a proportion which modifles to 

advantage the progressive imrlicipation of grn- 
tuitous utility in the work o( production. The 
science can not. therefore, exclude thto dement 
from the idea of wealth. We may conceive two 
nations, one of which has more saliKfactions thiw 
the other; but it has fewer values because nature 
has favored it. and because it meets with fewer 
ubst)u-le«: which is the richer of the two ? Nay 
more. let ua take the same people at twu dUfemit 
epochs: the obstacles which it hiis to overcome 
are the same; but to-day it surmnuntu them with 
such facility (it effects.for instance, the iransporta- 
tum of iu tnerchandi$9t earrie$ <m ii$ labor and 
nuinufattvret wUh tolMte efitrf) thattatuet are. In 
-oiuuijui ucf , con»i(h rably rrducftl. It may there- 
fore adopt either of these two courses, remain 
content with the same satisfactions as formerly, 
and turn its progress into leisure. Can its wealth 
in this case bo said to be retrograde, l)ccause 
that wealth possesses less value f Or It may de> 

vote Its unemployed efforts to incn asr its enjoy 
ments. lu this latter case can we conclude that 
Itecausc the sum of the values of that people has 
remained stationary, its wealth has remained 
stationary also ? This i.^ a momentous question 
for iKilitical economy. %ould it measure wealth 
by the satisfactions raized or by the values ere- 
atedt " (Uarmonia ISeonomique*, p. 234. ) — This 
is really a very specious ariniment. and one which, 
if we are not mistakcu, will appear unanswerable 
to many economists; and yet we believe we can 
sht>\v thai all this argumenlation is based upon 
an incomplete noliou of value, and forgelfulnese 
of some of Its essential characteristics. The qaee- 
tion is an iini>ortant one. Is it true, as Ba«tiat 
asserts, that a people wlio by its progress in indus- 
try to enabled to procure the same satisfactions aa 

formerly with less lals)r, thereby reduoetbesum 
of the.s« values? Or is It true that the latter re- 
main stationary. If thto aame{M-ople, continuing to 
work as much as formerly, obtain more products? 
Let us see. — How is the value of a pnxiurt, of a 
servlee, or of an aggregate of products and services, 
m I ti< u retl ? Jiyth«q ua ntity of tiU other vlytct* having 
11 jiriiY which they eiuibU one to obtain in exehang* 
for them. This is an axiom of {H>litical economy 
which has never been oontested. — Let tis now 
suppose that a people has, without greater effort 
or more human lalsir than formerly, succee<kHl In 
doubling the quantity of the products of ail kinds 
which minister to Its wants: we are toM that then 

the valui' i>f tlu-se prixluf fs. althoutjh tlu ir iju.in- 
tity has been doubled, has not l)een iucreaM^d; 
but what to there to biise soeh aa sastftina on t 
How is the value of the pnsluets me.isurtsl Ixfore 
andaftt r Uie donbUngf If we measure it as we 
should do, by the (|uantity of all objects havtag 
n l»ri< e which turh cUim of prtMlucls enaltlc-s us to 
obtain in exchange, we shall inevitably find that 
in doubling the quantity of all the i>r<slucta wt 
have likswiaa doubled thair toui value, siaoft 
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each claKs of prixlucts can Ik; exchanged against 
udoubl' ffiKintity of all the others. Butitbnid 
thnt this double (niantity will have no {jn*ater 
value than the sinyle quantity had before. How 
is this poasiUef We ask a<ruin, what in there to 
Imse Auch an assertion on? Since the value of an 
object can not be better measured than by the 
quantity of all other objects having a price which 
can be obtained in ezcluinge for it, is it nut plain 
tliat a class of products, which, faeeanse it lias been 
doubled at the same time thai nil others liave iK-en 
doubled, enables us to obtain, in exchange, the 
double of the latter, has doubled in Talue as well 
as in quantity? Wlmt misleads the niiii<l, and 
l^erents the clear apprehension of tliia truth, is 
that value Is confounded with price, and it is very 
true, that if the quantity of money did not increase 
during thiti doul)liiiir of the other products, the 
price of the latter miLlit have sunk one>half or 
ncar^ one half : 1>ut w liat clearly proves that it 
is not their value which in sunk, in that if we 
suppose the quantity of money to have doubled 
in the same time as the quantity of all the other 
products, we shall see that the price of these 
latter, taken as a whole, mu'^t have doul>le<l like- 
wise. — Wtiat next hinders the conception and 
acceptation of the truth we have Just stated, is, 
that many economists < ontinue to suppose, with 
Adam Smith, that the value of products is meas- 
ured by the quantity of buman labor employed in 
their creation — an incorrect notion, which ha** led 
to many errors, and which prevents those who ad- 
here to it from recognizing the fact tluit value 
may be increaned without increasing the amount 
of lalior. — But the greatest obstacle to a proper 
apprcciatiuii of the (pi'-slion we are considering 
is, in till lir-t jilai e, that it is too ea'sily forgotten 
that value is a quality eNncnlially relative, which 
can not vary In oneotoject without varying at the 
same time, and in an inrerts tente In all others; so 
that if sugar or wheat falls in value, all other prod- 
ucts necc~-ai ily ri--c relatively to wheat or sugar, 
and tlut if iron or meat ritic in value all other 
products fall in value relatively to meat or iron ; 
and ui the wcond place, that in considering the 
value of products the value of the unit is con- 
founded with that of the eUua, and that when the 
fall ill th«' value of tin- unit is ol»sfrve<1, tin' f ill i- 
attributed to thecntirechtss, and it is not remarked 
that the decline is compensated for, and often more 
than cnnipcn-nted for, liy the iiicrea.se in the(pian- 
tity, as will upiM-ar from the following. It is no 
ticed, for instance, that the tiseof the knitting ma 
chine enaliles \is to produce a imir of .stockings 
with half tlie labor or cost of production that was 
needed to produce the .same pair of stockings 
wh< n knit liy hand; it is said that the value of the 
stockingH has fallen one-half, and this is true so 
far as the unit is cKucerned; but is it equally true 
tliat tbo total value of the production of ntockings 
has been reduced by half, since the Introduction 
of the knitting ma( liiti> * By ie> means, anil it is 
very prolmbie, on the contrary, that it has m«>re 
than doubled; the aame ia tme of the production 



of hooks compared with that of manuscripts; of 
the manufacture of thread by machinery, com- 
pared with its prndui tinii by the wheel or spindle; 
of traus|)ortalion turuishe<l by the locomolivi'. 
compared with that afforded by the peddler. lo 
these different classes of production, tli« unit has 
considembly fallen in value, but the entire daaa 
reprcM-nts a value incomparably greater than that 
which it possessed licforc the fall. Tlie value of 
the unit of products has been more or leas reduced 
in Europe since the licginning of the fifteenth cen> 
tury in many other branches of produclioo, but 
there is probably not n single one whldi in the ag- 
gr(gatedtH"<not furnish a sum of values much great- 
er than it was before that reduction. The value 
of products taken en maste is therefore far from 
being Icsscncfl by the cfTi'ct of industriitl prr>2Tcss; 
what men detract from the value of the unit, they 
far more than n-store l»y the increase of thcqnan* 
tily. Tlii.H evidently escap< d Hastiat in the i»a.s.«- 
age which we have (piottfl. He believLd thai a 
like qiumtity of lalM)r could never pni^luce any- 
thing but a like sura of values, and that the only 
result of indu-strial progress was to increa^-e gro- 
tuitous utility: it is, howe\er, very certain that 
industrial progress increases at the same time util- 
ity, which has a price; for nobody, surely, would 
hesitate to acknowledge that the most industrii'UH 
peoples are also the richest in exchangeable values. 
Bastiat was Imbued with the Idea that values 
would go on constantly di creasing from the pfT>Tl 
of industrial progress: thi^i may be admitted in 
the ease of vwious classes of products so far m 
the inn't is concerned ; but, so far as the cla'-s <.r 
the mass of products is concerned, the elTect of 
this progress up to the present time hes l>een to 
fncroas*' its value considerably, and there Is noth- 
ing which authorizes us to think that it will be 
otlierwiae In the future. — This is not, tberefoiv. 
so momentous a question as Bastiat imagined it to 
be; ii may be boldly afllrmed that wealth eonslM* 
of objects possessed of exchangeable valu< , iii l 
that it is proportioned to the sum of thoae valuer, 
measured as It should be. — Although we reallae 
how tiresdnu; su( li disi u-- ions are to the mind, 
tlie dcnira to render them henceforth eulin-ly su- 
perfluous by eluddating as clearly as poariUe the 
qtii stiniis with which they an- i <>ni ( rned. indur»s 
us to beg the reader's attention a few moments 
longer. — J. B. Say regarded, as one of the great- 
est diHiculties of political economy, the solution 
of the (pii stion: An (fw utlut of thin^t poMtMtd 
M >r/uit C'lixtitutft vealth, trhff u it, that, the U>\rer 
jtrirt.t are in a emintry, the richer thnt country isf 
The question, it seems to us, is not here put in its 
tnie terms; for it would be difllcult to show that 
the countries in which products have the lowest 
prices are always the richest. In certain large 
countrie-, as. for example, in Poland, or in tir- 
tain provinces of Hiissia, in America, and ilindo- 
Stan, the principal i)roducts (cereals, neat, wood, 
wool, b ather, etc.) arc Inwi r in jirice than any- 
where else; and yet iht^e countries can not by any 
means bo reckoned among the riclwst. It seeaaa 
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evident to us that fbe problem which the illus- 
trious French economist meaut to propouud is 
this: " Weaith being made up of the mlue of thiufjn 
fMieued, hau> can a nation gnnr inalthy in }>roi»ir 
tienMUtueccfth in htrering the ralue of its prod- 
tuU {f reducing tht eo»t of their production f " J. 
B. 8«7 nrnwers, that the productive stock of such 
a n iiidii li;is iIk ii mi>R> valiu". since the services 
which il (uruibhesi arc cxcliangcd for a greater 
quantity of objects of every kind having a price; 
Inif lliis sohitioii is iii( ()inpl< t<'. for it docs imt cx- 
piiiin wliy the wealth produceil (uud no lon;:er the 
power of producing) is greater in the country in 
which the pmirn ss of inihistrv has rediueil (he 
cost of proiliictitHi, luul the value (jf the (litTcn nt 
species of pntducts, masl.--»To give a complete 
«olution to thisqiicstioQ, we must rveall, first, that 
value is an essentially relative quality, and then 
nil that wc liiivc said above. It resuU<< from IhU 
that the lowering of value brouglit about by in 
dttstrial progrem. In the unit of a class of proil 
ucts, does not (limini-li Ilic value of t!»e entire 
class, iKcausc it is at the very lcii.sl compcusatcd for 
by the increase in the quantity produced, while it 
Incnsases prc>porti<>ii;iii ly tin- value of all other 
products relatively to that iu which il hiut l)ecuuic 
manifest, because it allows these to be exchanged 
for a !ar;rer quantity of tin- i>ro(lucfs whoM' value 
has fulleu. — We repeal, then fore : on the one 
band, there is no reduction in the value of the 
cIa->-! of products iu which the fall has o« currcd, 
the increase in the (piantily at lea>t coiniM nsjiling 
therefor; on the other hand, thi«4 fall gives a 
sni>erad(k-<l value to all other classes wf proiluct**. 
Is not the final result, therefore, an incre!l^e in the 
sum of values? Thus a fall in the value in the 
unit of one cUu» of products, majr iw perfectly 
reconciled with the Increase of sum total of values 

or wealth. This sliows why we were aide to 

prove, as we did above, thai the doubling of the 
quantity of all the products obtained without an 
Increase of cost orcfforl, would lu i c-^urily douhh- 
the sum of tiicir total value, since each cla^ of 
products would then obtain In exchange a double 
quantity of all tln' other-; — What ]>n-cede.s j<enis 
to us to have provide<l sullicienlly for the solu 
tion of the question of uomenclature which wc 
propose<l to ourselves. The (piality which ren 
ders thinu's capahle of s!iti>^fy itii; our wants, in 
called utility. There are utilities liUe the air we 
bn-athe. or the lii;ht of the stars, which apply 
theui-seives to tiur wants, without retpiiring the 
least preparation or previous effort on our part; 
moreover, they are not siisceptihle of private or 
exclusive (tppntprintitm, iK-iu}? equally at the di.s- 
posal of all We aL're<- with IJaMiiit, in clavsimi; 
all the utilities of this sort under the denomina- 
tion of gratuitinitvtih'ty. Others can not be ap- 
plii'd to our wants except aficr some servii e per 
formed by us; they l)etorae the proj)crty of those 
who have fumtsh«1 that service, and they atv en- 
flowed with a (pialily whi( h enables their jx^se". 
sor to obtain other utilities of the oarae cla-ss, but 
4if varied qwcies, when he wlUies to exchange 



them. This Is the quality which is expressed by 
the wonl ni/xf. This clas.s of utilities may be 
comprised under the general term of uUUtg hating 
a ;)rA«.— Value exists only byhiborand exchange; 
the v.ilueof any ]>arlicular object is nuasured, not 
by the quantity of labor employed in producing 
It. but by Ote quantity of all the other obfeeU having 
a price tr/uVfi r,in !i- <>' titii:><i in urhaufje for It. — 
It is only the utility which has a price that con- 
Rtltulea wsoM. The only politico-economical dif- 
fen'tice Ixiween the wonls iradth and i-idti, is, 
that the latter de-ignulL^ a quality, as Ho.ssi tuts 
remarked, w hile the wonl trmlth indicates the ob- 
jei t in which that quality n'^ides — Tlx re is no 
value hut exclumgeable value; what many econo- 
mists have called eoiiM is only utility. For 
an oliject to possess an exchanpcnble value, it is 
not indis|H>n.sable. as Rossi supposes, that it be in 
circulation, that i.s to say, offered in exchange; it 
suffices that it be recognized to have some value 
If it lie offered for sale; thus public monuments, 
or the clothes we wear, although they are not 
offered in exduinge, still possess an exchangcal>le 
value. — There Is no wealth but that which con* 
sists in ohje* ts jxkssnsing utility hnvini; a price. 
What J. B. Say calls natural trtiaUh is only grata- 
itou$ utff&y. — When Industrial progress enables 
us w ithout more labor or effort looblain irreater 
quantities of objects that post<c8s utility having a 
price, no ftdl In tlie sum of values lakes place In 
con-ie<juen( (•; for the re duction in value of the 
unit of the jiroduct in «hi( h that pioLrress in 
reidized, is immediately compensated f"! !>> the 
additional value ai rpiired, relatively to this ob- 
ject, by all the otlu-r pro«lu« Is for which it may 
Ije exciianged. Ou the contrarj-, the result is that 
the sum of values is incre»s«'d |)roporiioiuktely to 
the surplus obtained In the quaniitx of product.s; 
Ibis we think we have fully d( nioiistrati il. — 
Wealth, llierefore, is really proporiionate to the 
sum total of values, and this sum Is itself propor- 
tionate to the quantity of producls of all kinds, 
and, ctmsequently, to the amount of gnilitlcaliuns 
we are able to )imcure. — The p ro gr es s of Indus- 
Irv. the increase of our p«iwr r over natural agents, 
have n»>t, Iherefun-, as liastiut supposes, the ellect 
of reducing the sum of the utility which has a 
])rice On the eonlrary, that pro<:^res> increases it 
in proportion as it « nal'le^> us to increase the ob- 
jects which po-sess i|i:it utility. And this Ls the 
reason why the nations whose industry has made 
mo-t progress are al-o the wealthiest, in the only 
legitimate sense of the wonl, the wealthi. -t in the 
utility which has a price in exchangeable wealth. 
— Every reduction in the cost of production, and 
in the value of the unit of any cl.-uss of produces 
is none the knis a lieuetit of tlutt industrial prog- 
ress; but It is n benefit only la-cause it increases 
the tinils of tlril cla^s. anil iKcausi' ii ^'i\es an 
additional value to all the other products. — Il 
seems to us that our propo«ii{ons relating to 
the tlxin'_' of the meaning of t!ie wortls ialU4 
and teuill/i are sufficiently demonstrated. 

A. CiifeMXirr. 
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WEBSTERf Dauielf was born at Salisbury, 
K. H. , Jan. 18, 1760, and died at Manhileld, Han. , 

Oct. 24, 1852. Uv was graduated at Dnrlmoiith 
in 1801, was admitted to the bar in ISOo, und servetl 
as a fedemliat oongiciNiian from New Hampsiihire 
1818-17 Removing foBoston in 1816, he served as 
cougresiimau 1823-7, as United States senator 1827- 
41, as secretary of Mtate 1841-8, as United States 
senator 1845-.'>0, and as secretary nf Ftatefrom 1850 
until hid death. (Si e Feueiul Pahty. II.; Whig 
Pabty; Foot's Resolution.) — Web^ter■8 first 
great success was in the decision of tlie Dartmouth 
culiege ear^-, in 1819, in which he established the 
principle llmt a charter granted by a state legisla 
ture was a contract, unalterable without consent of 
Che corporation, nnJess the power of alteration was 
reserved in the charter. This succesamade him one 
of the foremost lawyers of the countiy; but it was 
not until 1880t)iat lie became, by his speeches on 
Foot's re^nliilii'ii-. <itii' (if the rerognizt-d poh'tical 
leaders of the country. Northern men were ex- 
ultant In the belief that their representative had 
overthrown ITayne, and thus imlinH-tty Calhoun 
also. Southern writers have never admittcnl this, 
thi ir reiLson apimrently iK'ing that Webster, as 
well as Haync, admitted the validity of the argu- 
ment from authority, on which state sovereignty 
(see that title) mainly rests, and that he was un- 
able to meet Hayne's, or (afterward) Calhoun's 
arjsninienta from this source. No one, however, 
has evi r disparaged the lirilliancy and force of 
Webster's eloquence, and from that time he has 
been confeeaedljr the foremost orator of America, 
or, as man}' have Ilionu'lit, of all time. His 
speeches have a massive directness which, backed 
by careful polidi, extent and predrion of knowl- 
edge, and power cif reiiartee, nuide them almost 
hrresistible, and made him im antagonist to be 
avoided rather than desired. — A leader ao diatin- 
gnishcd li.id a riirlit to think of the presidency, 
but fruni 1833 uniil ihis honor was always < 

just beyond his reach. In 1836 he was nominated 
for the presidency by the Massachusetts legisia- ' 
tore, and receivetl fourteen electoral votes. In 
IH-lo he had no chance against the candidacy of 
Harrison, ss In 1846 he had none against the kin- 
dred nomination of Taylor, which latter Webster 
publicly declared to be " one nut fit to Ix' made '": 
the whig opposition to both these nominations had | 
to be concentrated on Clay, and was then unauc- 
Cessful. In 1841, all Clay's tither rivals being out 
of the way, Webster had been discredited with the 
Whigs by his very creditable conduct In remain- 
ing in Tyler's cabinet to arrange the dangenms 
and disputed northeast boundaqr. (Bee Maixe.) 
As the convention of 186S drew near, It was evt* 
dent that Clay was out of the fieM, that snuthern 
whigs were s>i.-pieious of Seward's influence over 
Soott, and that ^Veb^tl■r'8 chance waa now orner- 
er. fuder the^e circumstance" his spee^ of 
March 7, 1850 (sec CujirHOMisES. V.) was deliv- 
ered, which aroused such interna fadiignation in 
the north. It is difficult to see now why it should 
have done so, without taking into account the 



general northern wrath against slavery, which wa» 
Just coming to the boiling imint; and it is dUBenk 

to compare the speech itself with the general 
course of ijolitical oratory which liad preceded it, 
without reaching the conclusion that theaudieaM 
had changed rather than the orator, and th4t the 
veteran no longer rejireMcnted the north. If it 
was the si)eech of a candidate, it was unsuccessfuL 
The southern whigs, loudly as they had upplsud- 
e<l Webster's speech, took Fillmore as their choice, 
and Webster had but alHHit 80 of the 293 voles oi 
the convention. Uis death followed closely upoa 
this final failure.— See Webster'a WorkM (and Ever- 
eit's life of Webster in volume I.); Welwler's 
tute Curn»poHideMt; TcSl's Wtbtieranid h%» Matter 
Pleeet; Whipple's Oreat Bpee^ea tf WAtltr; 
Knapp's Lij\ <>f WthoUr (1835); March's Heminit- 
cetuxt Congrau (1850) ; Lan man's Prwatt Ltf* 
0r TPoMm* OW; Curtis* W »f WOtltr (imO): 1 
Choate'sTrriV///.'<"; 8. 4 Everett's Oration*; \ Whip- 
ple's Kuayt and lUcicics; Parton's Fatuous Amer- 
ica ru; Lorlng's Bundrtd Botton Oraton; f Bat- 
jH'r'» Mafjnziiv ; 81 North Immmin i?wiinr, 474$ 
68 Oi,, 1; 7o ib., 84; 84 ib.. 651. 

AuEZjunsB JoBnrar. 

WEIGHTS A.\D ME.VSI RES. It is with 
proposals to adopt the metrli; system that tLi» 
subject now mainly comes up before legit^tjve 
bodies; and we shall treat it chiefly in this aspect. 
— The English siandanls for niauy years subse- 
quent to 17(K) were a certain brass wei^ cooatS- 
tuting a troy pound, and a certain brass bar, tbo 
distance Ix'tween two points on which, at a tem- 
perature of 62 % constituted a yard. Accurata 
copies of these were obtained for America in 
1827, and have since conhlitut( d the standards for 
the United States. The English standards were 
destroyed by Are In 1884, but were oanfolly r»- 
placed ; subsequently the troy pound has been 
dune away with, and a standard pound avoirdupois 
substituted. The old unit of capacity was tho 
gallon. It was snpiio-it d that a gallon, of what- 
ever commodity, ougiit to weigh eight pounds; 
hence the variation of liquid and dry measure, 
while the further variation of wine and beer 
measure bears an almost e.\act proportion to the 
difference of the troy and avoirdupois pounds. 
All these standarda are sUU in use in America, 
but are defined In cuUc indiea; fn England the 
refiiiuiM.f 1S20 siihsiituted acommi>n "imperial" 
measure for oil the tiiree. Besides tiiese there are 
more than seventy different unite In general tMe» 
verified as being deterndnate m»dli|i!i or f rarllooa 
of some one of iliese standards. — Up tu the cad 
of the laat oentury the ayatema In uae in other 
parts of Europe wen* equally chaotic, and l>ore no 
relation to one another. Most of them had indeed 
their foot and their pound, representing aomevlm 
the same length or weight; but there wa.< too 
miu h dilTerence in them to be available fur any- 
thing like e.\act comparison. — In the year 17W 
the French avseniWy underto<^>k to lay the founda- 
tions of a system in which all the parte should 
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have the simplest matheiontic-al and practical re- 
lations to one another, and which should rest ulti- 
mately upon somo fixed natural stamliird. Nellhi-r 
of these ideas was new; but the)' had never — in 
modern times at least — b«'eu put in prm iice. It 
was at first projjoscd to adopt the length of the 
seconds pemluium aa the unit, but finally the ten- | 
millionth |mrtof the earth's quadrant was selected 
Instead, and attempts at detcrminini^ this were at 
once instituted. After some preliminary legisla- 
tion the system was established In France in its 
present tihape in 1799. Its details arc familinr; It 
is only for us to consider the history of its adop- 
tion in different count rtC5>, whether sudden or 
gradual, and the advantages and diflleulties at- 
tending the ehange, — In France itself it was not 
carriwl through with the completeness which (he 
legifilalors luid expecte<l. The op|M>siti(m of the | 
lower classes was so great that Na^toleon in 1H12 , 
adopted a conipromise, returning to a certain ex- 
tent to the old names, but making the i>ound ex- | 
actly half a kilogramme, and the foot exactly one- I 
third of a metre. This compr(»nus« continued in 
use till 1840, when, bj- a (Iccri-c pa-^sed three years 
earlier, the metric system went into effect in its 
original form. — The French conquests at the bc- 
giuniug of tliis century had extended the use of 
the system beyond the iK-rmanent frontiers of 
France. In the Netlu-rlands, l)oih Belgium and 
Uolland, its use continued without interruption 
after the seiNinition from France. Its use for 
government purposes continued in parts of Italy; 
and its effect wua nevt-r lost in Baden. A large 
part of the statea which had been led to introduce 
it temporarily und«-r Fn-neh domination, had 
adopti-d it jH rmancntly before the middle of the 
centur)'. Neirher there nor elsewhere has (he | 
change as a general rule taken place suddenly. 
Either the use of the metric system has Xhh-h op- , 
tional fur a time and afterward made obligatory; 
or it has bitn fin<t introilueed in certain depart- 
ments, such as coinage, iM>slnge, customs, or rail- ' 
way freight charges, and afterward nmde general; 
or, very eomniouly, as a tnuisitioa measure the 
old standards of the country have been slightly 
mo<litled Ko as lo be commensunible with the 
metric system, aa in (he casv of the metric foot 
and metric fMuind al>ovc menlionetl. The dates of 
thc«c changes in different countries arc shown by 
table in follnwing column, bas«-d largely ujxm the 
report of J. K. L'pl<»n, 4.>th Cong.. 2d Sess.. Ex. 
Doc. 71, which contains many additional detaiN. 
— The growth of tiie system has been so gradual 
that it is hard to divide it into |x>ri(Hls. The de- j 
cUive point* in its historj' were its partial adoption 
by the German Rollverein in IKiS ; its complete 
adoption by Germany and Austrio. IS68-76; and 
the eMablUimu nl in ]!<t7.~i nf the international bu- 
reau of wi'ighia and mea.sures at Paris, with rep- 
resentaiivcs cif all the hading nations, except 
England and the I'nited Stales; even including | 
Ru.Hsia. which has otherwise done nothing in this 
direction. — Both in England and in the I'nitt-d 
Btates the metric system is ukcd iu bciuntific work; 
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and in the L'nite<l States the smaller coins have 
metric weights ; but the act making its use pcr- 
mivsive ha> had no effect ujwn ordinary business. 
The subject of making its use couiinilsory has 
Ix'cn agitated in both countrii>8. The British 
.slaudanl commi2>sion, in 1>*(\9, while admitting the 
desirableness of the change, deprecated busty leg- 
islation iu that direction. In i^ll the house of 
representatives paired a rcsolutitm that the heads 
of exe«-utive dcparlna-uts be asked what objec- 
tions there were, if any, to making the use of the 
nu'tric system compulsory. The answers varied 
exceedingly in their tenor, but the majority were 
ditidedly conservative. The argunx nts in favor 
of making the change u soon aa po.ssible arc the 
pructicol convenience of the metric system for cal- 
culation and busiuevs, the confu-sion of names un- 
der the old system, and the im|>ortancc of commoD 
units in internatiomd trade. Against the change 
is urged the fact that our present standards are 
well established, that the |K'ople are Katistied with 
them, and that the inconvenience and expense of 
a hurried change outweigh any practical advan- 
tagi>s likely to be felt at prest-nt. They are the ar- 
guments of cons4>rvative feeling, in a cbm: where 
that feeling is unusually strong. 

Abtiicr T. Haolet. 

WEST YIRGIMA, a state of the Americaa 
Union. lit organization had several |K-culiarities. 
Like Vermont, Kentm ky, Maine, Texas and Cal- 
ifornia, it hud no pre'vious territorial existence;, 
and, like Kentucky and Maine, it was formed 
from a j>art uf a stjiic already in existence. But^ 
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in the cases of Kentucky and Maine, the neces- 
aary consent of the 1e^smtni« of the parent state 

WHS so regularly given (hat no exception could he 
taken to it; while the existence of West Virginia 
is based upon a legal fiction by which congress 

rccoLriiized a revcihitioiiary loyal legislature in 
western Virginia tliu IvgitiimUe legislature of 
the state so far as to accept the consent of the for- 
nicr hody to tlic erection of tiie new stale of We.st 
Virginia. — The manner in whieb the secession of 
Virginia was ncc«>nipli*luHl is elsewhen; given. 
■(Si'c Vnu;iNi A "I There hail lontr In en a i-ion 
of iiilerots feelings l»ct\veen that part uf the 
4itatc west of the Allcghanies and the rest of the 
«tate. The former fraction, comprising nearly 
one half the territory of Virginia and about one- 
fifth of her pupulntion (3oo,526 wliitcs and 18,371 
alaves), was rather a northern than a southern 
state In sympathy ; iu reprcsentatt^ea tn theTlr- 
ginia convention oppostd swession; and their con- 
stituents supplemented parliamentary by forcible 
•opposition. Early in May. 1861. a delegate con- 
ventinti at Wheeling derlnr. il the orrlinanre of se- 
cession null and void, and summoned a [Virginia] 
stale conrention. It met at Wheettng. June 11, 
nu<\ t wo (1.1 ys afterward passetl an ordinance varat 
ing the -tiiie otllceH arrayed against the federal 
^▼emmeni. June 20, it elected Frank Pierpont 
governor of Viriritiiii. July 2, the Vir>riiiia leg- 
islature, eh eted under the convention's onlinanee, 
met nt Wheeling, and elected United Stati-s si-n- 
iitors, who were admitted by the senate. Aug. 20, 
the conrention passed an ordinance to create the 
.slate of Kanawha, and this was approved by pop- 
ular vote, Oct. 24. At the same election delegates 
were chosen to a new convention, which f rained 
the flr<»t con'ititution, now ndo]>iing the name of 
Weftt Virginia. This constitution was ratified by 
popular Tote, April 8. 186S, and In the following 
month the leLri--lature, reiire-r nting the foi t \ rrnui 
ties of weMern Virginia, but claimiDg to repre».cot 
the whole state, fonnally gnve Viffinia'a consent 
to the ereetir>n of the new state. Dec. 31, 1882, 
We>t Virginia wivs admitted by act of congress, 
the udmi><sion to lake etteOl on the adoption of 
gradiuil aholition by the new stnf< (<ee Aiioi.ition, 
ITT.); and the state thus lurame a nu njlxT of the 
Union. .luiie ]'J. 1868. The whol<' process of the 
formation of the ntale is a diffleult problem in 
American constitutional law. It was evidently 
re\ .>luii<iii.iry in tile main; but there are many 
features in il which go to sup|H)rt Sumner's " Mlate 
snlHde" theory. (See Reconstrcctiox.) After 
the ilowiif ili of the rebellion Virginia adiniiii-d 
the validity of the formation by iK'ginoing suit 
in the supreme court against West VlrjrfMia for 
tle vi -r ir:iti<in ()f rierkeley aii«l JelTiT'-iiii ( ■ ■tii';ii 
but tiic Miit was decided ag^iin.st Virginia in IMl. 
— CoHSTiTirrioNRk The llmt constitution was 
frnined by a coiiv< n!i ti nt Wh' « N"V. 20. 
ItJttl-Fci). 18. iNOi. it provided lliat the Mate 
ahould " ho and remain " one of thernfted Riates 

^f Ameriea; tlt:it only whii>' male cili/ins vh<nild 
vote; that the senate should cou^bl ut eigUleeu 



members, chosen for two years, and the taonie oC 

delegates of forty Rcren memhers. chosen for one 
year; that the mt tnl)ership of both houses vLoulJ 
be reapportioned by the l^slature after each ceo* 
sus; that the capital should he WheeHng until 
changed by the hirislature; that tin ^'ovcnuT 
should be chosen by popular vote for two years; 
that the judiciary riiould be electiTe; and thai no 
.■slave should Im; brought into the stiile Tlx- la«l 
feature was changed to a uradunl aboliiion of 
slavery as above specified. This constitutioa she 
made an attempt to inlro<luoe the town'-hiji system 
of government for local alTairh; but the hvstt m 
was repugnant to the feelings of the people, and 
was alK dished liy the next constitution. May 24, 
1860, an amendment was added disfranchisinr all 
per^^ns who had voluntarily given aid ami com- 
fort to the rebellton since Juno 1, 1861: and the 
provtsion of the oottstitutfon that no one oooM 
liokl ottlce tmlOHCntitlt il to vote made the amend- 
ment still more sweeping. The capital lias since 
remained at Wheeling, except from April, IMO, 
until 3Iay. IS?."), when it was .i'i-<i at rhnrle*- 
tou. April 27, 1871, an ameudmcnt was mtifled 
hy popular vole, ttrikiniir out the word ** white** 
from the sufTnige clause, and also the disfnm- 
chising amendment of 1«(>G. — The prt^setit coD^- 
tution was franie<l by a convention at Chariesloii, 
Jan. 16- April !», 1H72. Its prineijml changes wore 
theincrea.se of the .senate lo twenty-four mcmKrs, 
chosen for four years, and of thelKNiae to sixty- 
five members, chosen for two years; a prohibition 
of n-'rist ration laws, and of eiwcial legislution in a 
number of <.pccitied cases; the increase of the gov* 
cmor's term to four yean (tee also Ridkbs, Vb* 
TO); and the abolition of the township s>-stcni.— 
BoiMv\nrKS. Tlu' boundaries of the su»tc are 
not defined in the constitution, which only spcti- 
flea the counties of Virginta included within it. 
— OovERXoiis. Arthur J Roreman, 18839; AVm. 
E. Stephenson, imi-ll; John J. Jacob, 1871-7: 
Henry M. Matthews. 1977-81; Jacob R. JnclMia. 
ISHl-rj. — Poj iTK At. IIisTonv, I'niil 1?70 ihe 
majority of the voters uf the slate were repnblicuii, 
and its state ofllcers even of that pai^. Evm in 
1Sr»0 the republicans had contested two of the 
counties, and had given Lincoln a popular vole of 
1.929 in this part of the state. When war faiiiy 
began, the re[)ublieans. under the name of "nn- 
condilioiiul I'nion men." took complete control of 
the new slate. In 1^ Lincoln received nearly 
70 ix>r cent, of the total popular vote; tad in ItM 
Grant rcccivt-d neariy 80 per cent. But when the 
war ended, the return of dislmnded confiHlemte 
soldiers, particularly in the southern and eastern 
parts of the state, faitroduoed a tronblesone com* 
plication into politics. At first the dominant i«arty 
met this by the disfranchising amendment of IMW, 
enforcing it by registration laws and test onlha, 
and suppres^iiii.' re-i-i;iiii e by force. The Tisn\t 
was that iu ItMiii llie nuuilK-r of disfranchiMxl cit- 
ixens was offlcially reported as 29.816. the ntunbsr 
of actual voters iH-iie.^ i))»out .Vt.OOO; and :i« noiii*- 
fnuicliised pervju could hold olhuu, puhtk bu*i« 
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acM was seriously interfered with Id mai^iMrls 

of the Ktate. The flrst sign of compromise vrtts 
ihf " Flick nmenrlment," finally adopted in 1871. 
l! ^viis Bupporled by moderate republicans and 
democnits, as it combined omDesty with negro 
suffrage, and in the struggle over it the democrats, 
or "CHiin rvntivts." carrieil tlu- slate and thdowcr 
bouse of the legislature in 1870, and the senate in 
the following^ year. In 1879 Omat carried the 
stale by a m:iji>riiy f>f '2 '2('>\ out of a total vote of 
62.366; but hinco that time the state has been to 
slradily democntio that the lepiihUcBnt almost 
ceased opposition until 1882, when they electtd 
one of the slale'sfour cungressmeu. In 1883 the leg- 
islature was oompcaed as follonr;;: senate, twenty 
democrat*, three republicans, one indcpctidf r.f ; 
lirnHc, forty-six democrats, seventecun |iul>li ans, 
two independent. — Among the political li:i>Uis 
of the state have b(H>n tlic followin*;: ArtluirJ. 
Boreman. governor (republican) 18G3-9.nnd United 
States senator 18G&-75; Wm. G. BroA\ n. demo- 
cnitic congressman (from Virginia) 1845-9, and 
UnioniDt congrt-Hnman ISCl-^"?: J. U. Camden, 
demoi ratic candidate for governor in IbOS and 
1873, and Uniii-d btatcs senator 1881-7; Allen T. 
Cnperton, whig member of the state legislature 
1853-60, confi-derate senator 1862-5. and I'niti-d 
btatcs senator (democrat) 1875-6; linnxy G. Davis, 
democratic United States senator ISTl-A-. Nathan 
OolT, secretary of tin- navy under Hayes, and re- 
publican congressman 1883-5; Frank Hereford, 
demoeratte coagrcssraan 1871-7 and United States 
wiiator 1877-81; .lohn E. Kt nna. dennx ratic con- 
gri >«nian l)!'7T-):<.j; and Waitinan V. Willey, re- 
pnlilican United States senator (from Virginia) 
1861 and (from Went Virginia) 1863-71. — See 
2 Poore's FitUral and Stale Conttitutioiui ; 2 
Hough "h .lni^nr<«« Con*titutk>nn ; authorities under 
VlRODnA; 8 Wilson's ^fan;/W<*r. 142; 2 Draper's 
CMt Wkr in America, 241; TVt&unr Almanac, 
1861-68; Apptolon'a ^»nu<i/ CycUnxnIin. 1861-82. 

AUEXAKDBA JoiUtSVOM. 

WHEBLGBy WllliUI A.» vice pr< sldent of the 
United iitates 1877-81. was horn at Malonc, N. Y., 
June 80, 1819. was admitted to the bar In 1848. 

iin<l Kerve<l in the state IcglslaHirc 1N5<V-51 and 
185^0. and in congress (republican) 1861-77. 
(See howoAXK.) In 1878-7 be was deeted vice* 

pn^^ident. ( See Difrt TED Ei ixtions, TV. ; 
El.K(t<>i(AL. Cummusiux.) iSec auihoritics under 
Havu, R B. A. J. 

WHIG PARTY (rx U. S. HiarroRT). I. 182fr- 
83. Frnm lHi)i until afti r I lie presidential election 
of 1828 the unity of the democratic or republican 
party was still nominally unbroken. Membership 
in it \va^ so essential to iM)litical advancement that 
after 1817 oil natiooal opposition to U came U> an 
end. In 1894 the nomination of fyrasldentU oan* 
didates liy a r<iiiL'r< s^ii.nal caucus was urged OO 
the ground that all the aitpimnts belonged to the j 
same party : and. even through John Quincy 
Adaas' adminlstnUion. the "Adams and Clay n»> I 



publicans," who supported the president, and tho 
•* Jackson republican*;.'" who opi><»sed hini. ^tc.•ld- 
ily acknowledged e;ich otlier'g claim to the party 
name. (Sec T)i.>in. hatic IIepi'uucan Paktt. 
III.; I'^BH.\L. Pakty. 11.; Caccl's, Cosores- 
eiONAL.) — Notwithstanding this surface unity, 
there had long been a •lei)arture fnjm the original 
demucratic canons, and a hn-ak in the dominant 
party, which fint becomes plainly visible sfter 
the war of 1*^12. The idea thai the |>eoi)l(' w. if i<» 
impose their notions of public policy upon their Ji^ 
rulers, and not alt<^>ether to receive them from 
their rulers, which the fcdi rnli'^ts Ikk] always de- 
tested at heart, had now beeu accepted by all 
politicians; but, working under this llmitalloB. 
a Sinn).: section of the dominant party now aimed 
ut «ilt!iiiiiiz;^', by JelTerson's methods, obJecUi en- 
tirely foreign to Jefferson's programme. Tfaia 
was particularly tin- i :i-e in the nortliern ^tateiv 
w here commerce, liaiikiiiir. and the other interest^ 
not IkmiikU'iI by state Vmv*, on w liirh Hamilton 
liod depended for the building up uf nationality, 
were now supplementetl by snothcr, manufact- 
ures, nun existent in Hamilton's time. (S<e NA- 
TION.) All ih*>ne Imked to tho republican partj 
for a »<upport and protection whidi thelsAMM/oAv 
of the JefferNonian theorj' would have refused 
them. It is, then, very significant of the rcpul>> 
Ikan drift that banking was lecogntied by a na^ 
tional I- iiik in 1^16, commerce by a gn-at system 
of public improvements in 1821, and manufacl- 
uros by a slightly protective tariff In 1816. 
ftrentrlhened in 1824 and 1828. (See Bank fov- 
TUOVKiisiEti, III.; IxTEllXAL Imphovk.mk.nth; 
Tariff.) But tbis was the federalist ]M)liey, with 
tho new feature of a i>rotective tariff, NNliit h was 
at least rudimentary in the federalist policy; and 
the principal difference between the federalist 
and the Adams republicans was, that the former y 
intended to l>e the guides, and the latter the ex- 
ponents, of the people in carrying out the jxilicy 
specified. The elect ion of Adams as pn»ident in. 
1884, with his appointment of Clay as secrctaij 
of state, long di iioum * d a.s a guilty barLMin, waO 
really the or^gyiizatiun of a party, and tlic work 
was only hindered by C'Iny's angry denials of a. 
"bargain." A fnmk ai 'vM >\\ li(i:,'tncnt of i)arly 
birth, with the complete formuhuion uf its priu- 
dplea which was given bjr President Adams la 
hi<annu.il iiie<!sage<*. would have l>rf»ujht nn in- 
telligent .support; the allempl to retain .IclTen<on'a 
parly name for the Adams faction only served 
to call attention to ihrir complete departure from 
Jefferson's theory, and thus rei^iclled every \oter 
to whom "republicanism" was still the tf.ucti-J' 
stone of politics. — It was not until toward the 
end of Adams' term of office that any of his fol- 
lowers iMsgan to take the »tep which should have 
been taken at first, and assumed the name of 
"natlonai republicans." Even when It was aa- 
simied. the assuniplion w.is only Imtativi , ainl 
WHH confined to a few northern and eastern news- 
papers. To the . mass of the Adams parQr tk» 
stoiifgle atlll seemed to he only om between tn* 
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iriags of the same party, aod the remit of the 
^leetioa of 18B8 ehowed wMdi of the two aeemcd 

the Ix'tti^r " rppnblicnn'!" to the country at InrL'f. 
Adams' elcrtoriil vote was that (if the old fcilcnil 
puiy, the vote of tlie New Engliuul siutef , New 
JTeney and Delawurc, sixUeii of Now York's 
thlrty-aix votes, and six of Jlilarjland's eleven 
TOtes. But the popular vote showed a wider 
strength thnti the federalists had ever had. Jack 
son's majority was but 608 out of 8,709 TOtes in 
LouiHiann, ft sT;iti> whoie sup»r ])lanting inlirot 
was always to incline it towaixl a protective tariff ; 
4,901 out of 180,M8 Totes in Ohio, where New 
England ininiijriMon ami ideas were .sIphil'; in 
Iforth Carolina and Virginia 80 per cent, of the 
popidar Tote was for Artonui; and hlR total popu- 
lar vote, in spite of the practical tuKiinnilly of 
most of the southern states, was 509,0U7 to 047,281 
for Jackson. This was at least an encouraging' 
growth for a party which a« yi-t ninii <l at a totiil 
reversal of the republican polii y while retaining 
the repaUtcan name. —The year after Jack<ion's 
inauctimlion was one of sudden |)olitical quiet. 
The newspapers of the year were huHi«i mainly 
with Internal improvements, the first strugple <'f 
the railroad toward existence, and the growth of 
manufactures. It was not until the bepnning of 
the year 1880 that JnekM.n's drift against the 
bank, the protective tariff, iutemul impro\ • nu iits. 
and the other features of the Adams policy be 
came socvidciit that hi'4 opponent-* wi re driven 
into renewed political activity. The name "na- 
tional republican " at once herame general. But 
the new party was at first without nn otticial lead- 
■er. In October, 1828, an indiscreet or treacherous 
Virginia friend of Adams had obtained tnm 
.TeffiTson's L'rnndson and puhlishcd a letter from 
JelTer»on, written three years U fore, which nanie<l 
Adams as the authority for the allepition of a 
fcflernli-it wM-cMslon scheme in 1808. (J>ee Em- 
BAKui). Secession.) Adams' ncwHfvip<'r organ, 
the "National Intelligencer." at once contirmed 
Jefferson's statement, with some corrections, and 
ssKrted that the president had known In 1908, 
" from uneiiuivix'al evidence. alihouL'h not prova- 
ble in a court of law," that the federalist leaders 
aimed at "a dissolution of the Union and the 
^Rtahli^hinent of a M-purate confederation " The 
former fedenUiM leaders of Massachusetts, or 
their sons, at onre demanded hia evidence, which 
harefttiM'd to -'ive. and the quarrel died a-.vny in 
nutual recrin)inatioii8. Adanus' puriKxsc mmus to 
have been to emphasize hia own original " repub- 
licanium". hut he «ndy «ucceed<'tl in alietiatln? 
from himself the leiritiinate »iuccesMir of the fed- 
eral party, nts iDal'ility td .we tlml he IkkI cre- 
t:U\i a new party cost him the party leadership, 
which p^VHsed at once to Henrj'X'lay.. Adams was 
<'Ui of politics, and, when he entered the house 
ns^nin, in December, 1881, came as an anti-masonic 
n-prc«ent«tive; Clay, when he entered the senate 
in the same month, came as the most conspicuous 
ailvxate of the Adanu polky. Dec 19, 1881, 
the oatioftal republicans. In convoitkm at Balti- 



more, unanimously nominated him for the presi- 
dency, and John Sergeant for the vi»pnMmef. 

No ]itatform vem adopted, but an ad dw aa tOth^ 
country formulated the party principles very dls> 
tinctly in its attacka on JadtsoD's policy. May 7 

foUowin?, a "young men's national republican 
convention" met at Wa-shiugton. n-ncwed the 
nominations, an<l adopted ten resolutions indors- 
ing a protective tariff, a system of internal im- 
i)rr)vements. the decision of "constitutional 
tions" by the supreme court, and n ccwiiion of 
removals from office for political reasons. The 
popular vote of 1889 was projvirtionally vrry sim- 
ilar tti thnt of 1P28; but the electond' vote w:i* 

very different. Maine, New Uampahirc and New 
Jersey were now demoenitie; Hhe "unit system * 

in New York gave the whole vote of that state to 
Jackson; Vermont gave her votes to the anti- 
roasonie candidates; and the remit gave Jadkaon 

219, Clay 49, and others 1«, fSf<- Ei.ectOBAI. 
VoTiis, XII.) Something wah evidently locking. 
Support of the United States bank (see Baioc 
roNTHovFnsTF.8. III.) helpHl the party in the ■ 
niidelle and eastcni states, liut worked against it 
in the south and west. Support of a protective 
tariff helped the party in the middle and eastern 
states, where manufactures flourished, and grow- 
ers of wtx)l, flax and hemp desired a market in 
tbdr own neighborhood, but again it exerted 
an unfavorable inflnenee in the south and wert. 
Too impatient to trust lo time and argJiment 
for a natural increase of their national vi>te, and 
hardly willing to trust to a general system of 
pureha'ie by "internal improvements" alone, the 
national republicans began, after the election of 
18S9, a general course of beating up for recmtla. 
rcL'nrdless of principle, which was the bane of ' 
their party througlii>ut its whole national exist- 
enee. No delegate could come omis-s to their 
conventions: the original Adams republican, the 
nuUilier of South Carolina, the anti-mason of New 
York or Pennsylvania, the statMlghts delegate 
from Georgia, and the general mass of the diiisat- 
fsfled everywhere, could find a secure refuge in 
ce)nvcntions which never asked awkward ques- 
tions, which ventured but twice (in 1844 and 1858) 
to adopt a platform, and which ventured but ones ^ 
(\n iNll) to nominate for the presidency a randi 
date with any avowed political principles. The 
"national repttbHeana** fonned a party whh prin- 
( ij'le'^ ami the countre to avow them, their reck- 
less search for recruits placed their principles at 
the mercy of their new dlies. and the bed became 
" shorter than that a inrtn could stretch him-p^f tn 
it, and the covering mirruwer than that he could 
wrap hlmaelf in It."— IL 1888-58. However hot- ' ^ 
erogeneous was the masa of diKsailsf action in 
lK»-4, there was community of feeling on at least 
one point, dislike to the presi^lent. lu i.U Car* 
olina. nollification (see that title) had rn-eivcd its 
death-blow from the president's declared latentioa 
to Usurp, u-s the nullitiers belieml. thf unconsti- 
tutiooal power to make war on a suvvreigu slate; 
and thebittemaM of tMi fwUng was ■ggravnaA 
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!ti the cxoo of thcfr leader, Callinun. br n prelim 
inory personal dispute with thi? presiih-ut. The 
nnlllflen were thun ready and willing to become 
the allies of the nntional republicans; and it ia as- 
sorted by Hanunond that Clay's compromise tariff 
of 1888. which gave the nullifler« a road of retreat , 
was one consideration for ihe alliance. The anl^ 
masons of the oorthem and eafttiTn staten (pe« 
Ajm-M.\(iOXRT) had foiled to make any im[ur s ; 
aloii io the election of 1882, and in traitsf erring 
thetr mtlomiT alleTfanoe It was easier for thotn to 

);()(<> the llMtiouiil II piihliraii-*. whn^e leader, Clnv, 

had publicly declared that be hail not attended a 
masonic meeting for years, than to the Jaekson 

party, whose leader was a warm and nvc)\ve<l free 
maaon. In the south, particularly in Tennessee 
and Alabama, many democnts disliked Van Bu- 
ren as the pretlpstlned successor of .Tackson . Their 
leader was iiugh L. White, an<l. thoufrh Imotu- 
didM^rwaa at first that of a revuliini; dcmoemt. 
his supporters sc^on came tf) ^■^■l t!i;it tliey were 
tklso llgliliug a^'aiuttt the presitU nt and hU dicta 
tion of his successor. In G<H>rgin, the Mate-rightK, 
or Tronp, party, which had ousted the Indians 
from the state (we CnEKOKER Case), had rwdly 
been assisted by Jackson, and opposed by Adani^, 
in accomplishing their purpose. Nevertheless, as 
ft 80ft of connecting link between the nullMers 
and the White parly, they bivame the anii .Tack.«on 
party of their stale, though their entrance to the 
fenenU alliance was not perfected until 188S-7. 
All thr^- elements, lndeo<l. remained in nominally 
separate existeucc throughout the year 1838,thougii 
tMr approach was dally becoming closer. Jack- 
son's removal of deposits fmm the T'nited Slates 
bank, Oct 1. 1833, in dellance of a previous a«l 
iraraa vote of the house (sco DF.msi-rs, Removal 
of). weme<l to the entire opposition su< h a lla- 
grant executive usurpation of i)ower im could not 
escape popular condemnation, and the national re- 
publican leaders seized upon it as an opportunity 
for cemontini? their new allianci's. Tlio tattk 
secme<l difficult, in view of the radically different 
political beliefs of the two leading elements of the 
alliance, and it was only made possible by the ih r 
Honal character of the opposition lo .Tuek^on, and 
bj the political tact of James WutM>n Webb, of 
New Tork; In finding an arallable party name. 
His ncwspajxT. lie' " ( '.niriiT and Knqnii er." had 
originally supiMried Jackbun. aud had bcea driven 
Into the opposition by the piesldent's oonrse. In 
Fehniary. 1831, he hapli/eil the new party with 
the naiuo of " whiL'," with the idea that the name 
implied reslstanco to executive usurpation, to that 
of the crown in England and in the Anjerican rev- 
olution tsce Amkkic.\n WuKih), and to that of the 
president in the United States of 1884. In realii v . 
the objects of the name were to oppose % verljul 
Jupple to the verbal Juggle of the op{HMiite parly, 
to bahiuce tiie |>opulsr name of republican or dem- 
ocrat by the popuUr name of whig, and to give 
an apparent unity of sentiment to fnndamratal 
di<yiin'«'» m<'nt. In idl these it wa> suecev-ful. The 
name ' * took. " Wiihio six months the anU-masons 



and national republicans had ceased to be. and the 
whigs had taken their places. In the south the 
change was slower. It was not until after the ele(^ 
tion of IKW. in which White was unsuccessful, 
that the White and Tmup parlies fairly took the 
name of « hi<rs; and in South CaroUttn the nulli- 
fiers In general never claimed the name, and at the 
most only allowed whigs elsewhere to claim them 
a- iiH'mbers of the party. — In 1886 the party was 
entirely unprepared for a presidential contest. 
Harrison was nominated for the presidency, as a 
" peopl«''s candidate." by a crrat niimlKT of ma.s9 
meetings of ail parties, aud. in December, 1885, 
by whig and atitl-masenic state oonventkms at 
Ilarri.'^Inucrh, and by a whiir state cdnvenlion at 
Baltimore, the former naming Granger and the 
latter Tyler for the vloe-presldency. Hanrfoon'e 
politicj Wi re of a democratic cist, but he satisfied 
tlie whig nijuisite of op|H>Nition to the president, 
whHe he 8ati>ti*-d the nnti-masonic clement etlll 
l>ettcr by d<"< l;irin<r that " neither myst»lf nor any 
member of iny family have ever lieen members" 
of the masonic onler. Webster was nominated in 
January, 1885, by the whig members of the >Ias- 
Rschnsetts ]eg1slnt\in>, but he found little hearty 
sujijiort outsiile of his slate. White had now gone 
80 far in opposition that copies of the oflldal 
"Washington Globe." containing bitter altacka 
upon him, were franketl to the memVrs of the 
Temieiisee legislature by the president in person. 
The legfslatnre, however. In October, 1688, luafr- 
im>>'!»ly re elected White s<-nalor. and by a vote 
of ttO to Id nominated him for the presid«icy. 
Soon afterward, the Alabama legMatnrsC which 
had already nomtnale<l White, n-scitjdefl the noni- 
inaticui, having liecouie democratic. The South 
Carolina element, having control of the legisla- 
ture, liy which electors were to l>c Hpi>ointcd, made 
no nominations, and finally pave the stale's clect- 
ond vitte to Willie V. Mangum, a Isorth Carolina 
whig, and .loim Tyler, a nullifier. All the fac- 
tions of thi i>i.|,(..iition thus had their candidates 
inthetlchl, and at first sight their disiordant ef- 
forts might have seemed hopeless. But all the 
l^olltldans of the time expected a fslhim of tha 
electors to irlvc a majority to any ( nudidare. .'»nd* 
i-ousequenl choice by tlie house of repruscnlativce, 
in which the opposition, though in a mraierloal 
minority. Imp^'d to ( nutrol a mnjorily of states. 
These forccaAts proved decepli^-e. Van Buren re- 
ceived a majority of the electoral votee. and b»> 
came president. — V.in Buren's whole term of 
office was taken up by the panic of 1{3«7, the sub- 
siiliary panic of 1S39. and the establishment of the 
sulhtrcastiry sysl» m in 1^40. to tnke theplacoof 
the national bunk and complete a "divorce of 
bank and State." (Ree Butx CoNTRovEnam^ IV.; 
IxDEnccoBNTTREASTRT.) S<>ldom hsvo SO maoy 
alternations in political prospects filled a presides* 
tial term. In 1887 Van Buren entered office with 
an overwhehning electoral majority, and his op* 
ponents prostrate befbre Mm : and within two 
years the wIiIl'- ' had the I k ■> fm-osat their nn r- 
cy." So pour Uad.Uu* administration giowu that 
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CSaUioun and his followers ranged tfaflnwaivwwlth 

it again, holding that the executive was BOW 10 
weak as to be harmlcs-s, and llmt the rc»l danger 
wan from the whigs. Preston, of South Carolina, 
and John Tyler, were almost the only leading nul* 
* Bfieni who nominally remained whiga. To bal- 
ance this, the White nnd Troup party had now 
come into the whig ranks, the former bringing 
John Bell as Ita moat prominent leader, and the 
InlItT John M. Bcrrit-n, John Forsyth, Thos. But- 
ler King, Alexander U. Stephens, and Robert 
Tbomba. Before 1840 returning proaperity had 
changed the scene. Tho democrats were now more 
than confident: they predicted the dissolution of i 
the whig party, and declared that thej would be | 
satisfied with nothing less, with no iiierr victorj"; 
and, to crown the whole, they were coinpleiely 
defeated in the presidential election of 1840 by 
the " moribund " wldg pnrty. In tlie necomplislj- 
ment of this sudden victory, the whig leaders 
have been reproached with an entire sacrifice uf 
>- principle to availability, but it is well to remember 
that their party was as yet no complete vessel, 
but rather a raft, composed of all s(irt.H of mate- 
rials, and yvry lootely fastened together. ~ Of 
the oppoaitlofi candMatea who had been in the 
Held in 1886 It was evident that Harrison was the 
only avaUabla candidate for ItMO. The whig 
party was not homofnieona enou^ to take Ita 
real leader, Clay, or U< perhaps still better Tq»«> 
scntativc, Webster; nor had it stmk so low hi ita 
own coalition as to take a real democrat like 
White. Harrison was the favorite of the nntl- 
mtisonic element ; his western life and military 
serx'ioea gave him strength at the west ; and, in a 
less degree, nt the south; and it was ])<is<iblu in the j 
north and east to keep his very douhtlul attitude as ( 
to the eKtHbli»!inieut of a new national iMuk under I 
cover, while laying s[)ecial stress on his determi- ' 
nation to respect the will of the people's repre- j 
sentatives in congress, and to spare the veto. 
This last point decided his nomination, for the 
whig leaders saw that his name would bring votes, 
while under cover of it the real contest could lie 
carried on for congressmen, the actual governing 
power under Harrison's proposed disuse of tlie 
Veto. Andyet it ispl:nuni>\v tliat the whigparty 
was more homogeneous iu lb40 Uiau it thought | 
ilaelf, and that it had a " fighting chance " of auc- 
Ceaaunder Clay. llshadcr.soui,'httohavelearni'<l ' 
fllis. If from nothing else, froui the di-spenite ex- 
pedients to which they were driven in the effort to 
draunim the crinvention intonominatiiif: Harrison. 
And never was u convention so dragooned. It 
metal Hurrisburgh, I)<-e. 4. 1839, and was treated 
aa a cniltustible to whic h Clay's name might be 
tlie jKis^iliU' spark. iJy .sucee»ive mana-uvres it 
was deeided tliat a cimimittce of slates should l)c 
appointed; that btdlots should bo taken, not in 
convcntitm, but in the stale clelegationA; that in 
each delegation the majority of delegates should 
decide the whole vote of the state; tijal the result 
of each iwllot should be reported to the commit- 
lee of states; and that this committee should only 



report to the conventloo trico * majority of ilij 
states had agreed upon a candidate. The flr-.t 
ballot gave Clay 103 votes, Harrison 94 snd Seoii 
57. and it was not until the fifth ballot that the 
committee of states was able to report the aoai^ 
nation of Harrison by 148 votes to 90 forClsyand 
10 for Scott. In the same fashion Tyler wa.* 
nominated for the vice-presidency on the follow- / 
ing day. — The "campaign of 1840" was based r 
entirely on Hnn iscin's {wpidarity and the p ii< ml I 
desire for a change, and under cover of these the 
whigs carried on a still hunt for oongreamiea. the 
real objects of the rain[iair:n, In nil points t Ik v 
were successful. Log-cabins and hard cider, bup- 
poaed to be typical of ninrlaon*a early Hfe, were 
made leading political instrument;*; singing «aa 
carried to an extent hitherto unknown ; maW 
meetings were measured by the acre, and pnxes* 
ftions by the league; and in November "Tip|Hta- 
uoe ami Tyler, too," received 284 ek<ctoral vuii^ 
to GO for tiicir opponents, and were elei-le«l. The 
popular vote was nearly evenly balanced. The 
whigs had carried New England (except New 
Hampshire), New York, New Jei>««-y. Pcnnsylvk 
nia, Maryland, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan, north of the Potomac; and eonth of It 
they had carried the "While and Troup party" 
states, Tennessee. Mississippi and Georgia, the 
whig states. Keotudty. Korth Ckrottna and Louis* 
iana, nnd had nadenn e.\c<-edingly clost; couti-«t 
in Virgiuitt, Arkansas. Mibsouri and Abbama. 
Evidently, the eonjtmction of Harrison and ty* 
ler had kepi all the elements of the oi>p«>vition 
well iu hand. More important still, the new con- 
gress, to meet in 1841, had a wh^ maJoiUy in 
both houses, thouiih the majority was imt suffi 
cienl to override a veto. — Iu spite of it;> divtrsily 
of opinion, the parly hnd now developed a jium- 
IxT of able leaders. Clay and Webster at' their 
head, who for the next half dozen years were fa.»t 
giving their party a detinite polic y, vt ry sim>! .r 
to that of its most valuable element, tlie fom)< r 
national republicims. Among these were. Kvan^ 
Kent nnd Fcsseuden, of Maine ; Slade, Collanicr 
and George P. Marsh, of Vermont; J. Q. Adams 
Winthrop, Choate, Everett, John Davis, Abbott 
I.awrenrcand Briiigs, of MassachiiM-lls; Trumri 
bmiih, of Connecticut; Granger, Fillmore, Sew- 
ard. Spencer. N. K. Hall. Tallmadge. Weed and 
Gn-eley, of Ni w York; Dayton, of New .Terser; 
Forward. Meredith and logi-nioll, of Pennsylva^ 
nia; Bayard, Clayton and Koduey. of Di^laware: 
Ke!me<ly, Cost Johnson and Reverdy Johnson, of 
.Maryland ; Anher. liolls, Leigh «uid W, li 
Preston, of Viri;inia; Graham, Mangum, Hayner, 
Clingnian and Raiiirer. of North Carolina. Legarv, 
of Soulh Carolina; Berrien, Foi-syth. King, Ste- 
jilieiw and TtM)n>l»s. of Geuriria ; 11. W. liilliMrd, 
of Alabanin; .S. 8. Prentiss, of Miissiasippi; Be& 
and Jarnagin, of Tennessee; Crittenden, More* 
head, Garr. 1 Davis. Wiekliffe, John White and 
Underwood, uf Kentucky; McLean. Qiddinfi^ 
Vinton, Corwia and Ewing. of Obh>; R. W. 
Thompson and Caleb B. ttmilU> «< ImUaitti kitl 
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Woodbridge and Howard, of Hidiigan. Of Uie 
oM milUfler dcroent, IUtm, Wlie. Whmr waA 

Vpshur (Iriftod ofT to the opposite party tinder 
Tyler's leadership. — Uarrisoo's Buddea death, 
•ad UMaoocMkmof Tyler, wera wtnnlikmn to 

the rising parly, for lln-y pliucd it temporarily 
uuder the feet of the reniuanl^ uf its foniu-r Hllies, 
tha Bullifiera, Just as it had begun to lenrn thnt it 
h:irl n policy of its own wliioh millificrs muld not ' 
support. But the 'whigs tliiiiisclvi-s, and imrticu- 
liirly CUijr, made the blow needlesKly Hevere. See- 
ing here an opportunity to nccure for himwlf an 
undiKputctl |Kirty dictutortthip in a wnr on Tyler, 
he declared war and carried it on a T uutrnno'. Its 
bank details are elsewhere given. (See Baxk 
CoKTRovKRBiKs, IV.) In 1842, by the act of 
Aug. 80. tlic whiiT' s<'rure<l a pnnri live tariff, 
closely following that of l>vi'i, hut only after sac- 
riflelnf a section continuing; the dintrlbation of 
lutxi to tin- --tatrs (>ef Intkknai. Imi'Kia r.MKNTs), 
becautto of which Tyler hud veloed the whole 
Un. In the elections of 1849 for the second con- 
gress of TyliT's term, the ili moci am olifaiiud a 
two ihiniii luajorily iu the houM-. a result usually 
leipsrded as an infallible prcsiage of the succeeding 
pn-sidential el( ( linn. And yet the whiu's do not 
beetn to have really been wculicned. Their con- 
vention met Ht Balllmore. May 1, 1844, the first 
and last really representative convention of the 
party. For the presidency Clay was noniinatnl 
by acclamation; and for the vice presidency The- 
odoro Frelinghuysen, then of Kew York city, was 
nominated on the third ballot For the flrst time 
the parly producrd a philforni, a model in its way, 
as follows: " that these [whig] principles may be 
summed up as comprising a well-related na- 
tional currency; a tarilT for n venue to dcfnsy llic 
necessary' cxpemics of tlie goveramcut, and dist- 
crlmlnattBg with special reference to the pmiertion 

<rf the domestic lain >r of tin- cduntry; the di-trihu- 
timiof the proi-eeti.4 trou) the siden of the pul>lic 
landa; a single term for the presidency; a reform 
of exerutivc U'-urpatiunH; Hiid L't'tn-rallv '-urli an 
admiui^t ration of thealTair^ of the ci>uniry a>xhall 
Impart to every branch of the public .service the 
greatest pnicticable elHcicm-y, rfintrDlUil by a 
well-regulalol and wise w.onomy."' Even beyond 
the day of election tlie whig** Mere rontideut of 
•access. But their original ally, Calhoun, had 
been for some years at work on n (>ri>jcct whicli 
was, dire< tiy and indirii ily. tuili^s<ilvc the fniu' 
ile boud which as yet united the northern and 
southern whlgs, ami made tliem a national par 
ty. Tl ( ins \vK>ii;r to attrii)ute tin* pro|tos« d 
aunexaliuu of Texas (see Aknkxatiunh, III.) 
entirely to a d«f4re for extension of tlie slave 
area: it fs«< ins to Inive been a -ul»siclinry objo t 
with southern dea)oi*ratic Icadeni to throw into 
pollllea a questimi which would coat Clay either 
his nortlirrn or his snuthcm supfvirt, and the 
wherne was nn»rc succe-'-ful even than liiey liud i 
hoped. Ti»e ]<opular vole wan nearly equal, and 
the electoral vote* were 170 for I'lilk 'm in', 
for Clay ; but in the former were iociuucd ihc I 

188 Toum.— 10 



thirty -five votes of New York and the six votes of 
]flel2^(aB. In both theae itatei the Polk eleclom 

wen- only mk r('s,sf\il Ixcause the abolitionist.s (soe 
AiioLmuN, II.) persisted in running a candidate 
of 4lMlr own. Had thrir votea gone to €!kif, m 
they would have done but for Calhoun's "Texas 
question " and Clay's trimming attitude u|K)n it, 
Ohqr would have hem presld^t by 146 electoml 
votes to and a very slit'ht popular mnji rity. 
What added bilU rnes.H to (In; (lisap{>ointmcnl was, 
that the democrats had taken a leaf from the whig 
liook of 1840, by being pn>iectionist in some 
Kiatcs, and free trade in oihei-s; that Polk's majm- 
ity of 609 in Louisiana was the fruit of nlumt 
1,000 unblushingly fraudulent votea in Plaque- 
mines polish : that frauditlent voting and natn- 

ralisuition \m rc charged U|Mni the New York city 
democrats; aud that Texas anuexaliou had cost 
Clay the vole of all the southern states except 
I)elu\\are. Mar\land. North Carolina, Tennes.s<«o 
uud Kculucky. The conttequcut hiltemessof feel- 
ing died away, except fn one respect, the foreign 
vote and Its almost solid opposition to the whigs. 
"Ireland has conquered the couuiry which En- 
gland lost, " wrote one of Clay's correspondenta 

after the election; luid the |m nnanenct; of this 
feeling did much to turn tlie whig party inio the 
"native American,*' or " know nothing" party of 
after years. — The question of T< .\!W annexation 
had not sufliced to destroy the l>ond iK-tween 
northern and southern w hig-, for, while both op- 
|XXKd this and subsequent annexations, the former 
did so for fear of slavery extension, and the latter 
nominally on economic grounds, but really for 
fear of the introduction of the slavery question 
into politics. But the war with Mexico gave their 

opponents aiiotlier opportunity, Avhich they u>ed. 
The act recognizing the existence of war with 
Mexico declared the war to have arisen *' by the 
art of the n-publii of Mexiro." The object wa.s 
to for(!c the whigii to \ ote again!*t the war, a vote 
nmch more dangerous toasoutbem than toa north* 
em wlii'/, or <'ls«; array the two elemeiits of tlie 
party against one another. The whi^-* managed 
to evade it, however, most of them by refusing to 
vole, some senators by addini,' form:d protests to 
llu ir adirinativc votes; and lourliM-n in the house 
and two in the senate (Thomas C'laytnn and Joim 
Davis) found courage to vote against the bill. 
During the war the whigs voted steadily for sup- 
plies to carry it on, on the principle tlrnt an Amer- 
ican army bad been thrust into danger aud must 
Im.' su|>|Hirted; m that the democrata made very 
little poiiiiral capital out of it Indeed, the next 
congress, which met iu 1647, had a slight whig 
ma^rity in the house, a strong indication of n 
whii; suc<i-ss in the pre-idi-nf iai eh-eiion of 1848. — 
But the " Wilmol proviso " i^tt' thai title) had been 
introdooed, md It was to find at last tlie Jofait 
in the whig armor. As the efforl ti» r<-slri< t slav- 
ery from admission to the new terriiories went on, 
it Ik came more evident month by month that it 
would tx- supported b\ the mass of the northern 
whig», aud oppuMd by the mass of the southern 
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wbigs, and month by mouth tho wedge was driv- 
en deeper. Men began to talk freely of a " reor- 
gaiiiTUition of parties." hut that could only affect 
the whigH, for tlit ir opponents were already run- 
ning the ndvocatis of the proviso out of their or 
ganizatinn. As the presidential election of ltJ48 
drew near, the nomination of Taylor, ursred at 
first by mass meet in i,^ of men of all parties, be 
came more essential to the whigs. The democrat.s, 
after banishing tin* proviso men, were snffldently 
homogeneous to lie ;il>]c to defy the slavery ques- 
tion; no such step could be taken by thewhigs. 
and they needed a candidate who could ooncwnl 
their want of homoi^frn ity. In the nortli Taylor's 
antipathy to the use of the veto power was a guar- 
antee diat he would not rariit the proviso, it passed 
by congress; in the sottth he had tlio tact which 
enabletl him to answer an inq>iirin<r holder of 
100 slaves thus briefly and yet suL'gestively . " I 
have the hoii<«r to inrt>rm you that I, too, have 
been all my lifi' imluvtrious and frugal, and that 
the fruits thereof uk mainly invested in slaves, of 
whonj I own t/tnt' hundred. Yours truly. Z. 
Taylor." And his nomination was pressed harder 
upon the whips by his declared intention to re- 
main in the field in any event, as a " people's can- 
didate.'* Nererthclese, when the whig conven- 
tion met at Philadelpliia, June 7, 1848, thouirli 
Taylor bad 111 votes. Clay bad 97, Scott 48, Wel)- 
Bter 29. and 6 were scattering. It was not until 
the next «l:iy, on the fourth l)alIot, that Taylor 
wati nomiiutlcd by 171 votes to 107 for all others. 
Fillmore was nominated for the vloe-presklency 
on the sci oiitl hallnt, liy 17'.? to 101 for all ollicrs. 
Clay had thus received his discharge from jiarty 
serrfee. for he was now over seventy yearx of ai^e, 
and evidently this was his last appearann- Ix fore 
a whig convention. To Webster, also, though 
Ave yean younger than Clay, the ])lo\v waa se- 
vere, an<l he publicly declared Taylor's nomina- 
tion oue which was eminently unfit to be made; 
but he and the other northern whigs finally sup- 
ported tlic nomination. Taylor carried all the 
middle and eastern states (except Maine and New 
Hampshire), and, in the south. Dt'laware. Florida. 
Geoi|^ Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Norlli 
Carolina and Tennessee, and was elected by 168 
to rJ7 eleriural vote-i. In Ixitli tlie iK.fth ami tlie 
aouth ho had also a plurality of the popukr vote, 
the vote for Van Buren (see Free-Soil Pasty) 
jiri veiiiinu' him from liavinij a majority, lint the 
election of Taylor wius in it.self deceptive. It 
was the result of democratic division In one state, 
>'e\v Y'irk, wliuve thirty six votes would have 
elected C'a»s l)y an exact reversal of the eUctoral 
votes as alMive given. The divisimi had really 
very little ba^is in principle, but wai one of those 
contests Ixetween naiional and state party " ma- 
chines" which have always Im . n < oininon in that 
state (see New York); but it sufiiccd to elect 
Taylor, and to give the wliigs almost as many rep- 
resentatives in conjjre^s as their opponents. — The 
meeting of the new congress in 1849 showed the 
Ani strong bign <rf wUg dlMolutkMi. ▲ half 



dozen southern whigs, headed by Toomlis of 
Georgia, insisted on a fonaal condemnation of 
the proviso by the whii; caucus; and when that 
body refused to consider the rc-solulion, the 
Toombs faction refUBOd tO tCt further with tho. 
party. The loss was not large, but it was the 
opening which was very soon to be fatal. All 
llirouirh the session, which ended with the com- 
promise of 1850 (see COMPBOMISBS, V. ), the whole 
lK)dy of southern whigs exhibited a growiu i; dis- 
position to act toL^eiher, even in fii»j>osition to the 
northern whigs, wherever the intcresl« of slavery 
were hrought into question. On the flnal votea. 
in .\uL'iist and S<'pteml)er, IW. it is pnulically 
impo^ible to distinguish southern whig« from 
southern democrats. Not that the northern whig* 
•renendly resorted to niiytliinj; stroni^er than jw*- 
sive op]K)sition : Thaddeus Stevens' .sugu'cslion, 
after the jjassairo of the fugitive slave law. that 
the sp< !i);er should semi .a pai;e into the lobl)y to 
inform tlie members there that they iiiicht n turn 
with .«afety, as the slavery question lia.l 1h i n dis- 
]>o.sed of, lights up the whole line of policy of ibe 
northern wlugs during 1850, They saw only that 
action of any kinil must offend either their south- 
cm associates or tbcir own constituents, and in 
either event ruin the party; and like the prudeni 
man who foreseeth the evil and hideih him-j-lf, 
they look temporary refuge in refusal to act. — 
Such a policy could not be permanent, and yet 
most of the northern wilier leaih rs at first thought 
thai they could at least make ila ailvantages per- 
manent; that they could retain their southern aa- 
soci.ites by ncipru"^cin:r, however unwi'.lincly, in 
the linal decision, and their norlhern constiiueuts 
by their unwillingness to Indorse the decision It- 
.self. Taylor's deaili. in l^riO, and Fillmore's acces- 
sion, conunilted tlu- nortlu rn whi;:s to the oflicial 
{Ktlicy i)f regjirdiug the compromise of 18S0 as a 
law, to ]»e olieycd until reix'aleil, and of opposing 
any attempt to repeal it as a nojHMiing of the 
slavery excitement. Webster's speixh of M.trrh 
7, 1850, which is far oftencr reviled than n-ad. 
was really only the first declaration of this polit y 

ami one of the ]ea-t oKjei linii;ilile. Rut the fmp- 

ulor ckmur which il excited was largely an indi- 
cation that northern whij; leaders were ahready 

out fif sympathy with a larj;e fraction of their 
constituents. In several northern states schisuis 
opened at once, the most prominent instaneca be- 

ing those between the "conscience whiirs " and 
tlie "cotton whigs" in Massticluiscits, and the 
"allver gray "or adrainistraliim whigs, and the 
dominant Se\v:inl fartion in N'. w York. Hut the 
ireneral 8j)reacl of any siieh .schism was not iK>^i 
ble. No n< \v leaders had boeil develop -<i us yet 
to take the place of the old ones, who still held 
their hands on the jMirty machinery; refloclifm. 
and the aljsence of further agitation, nmdo tlic 
mass of northern whigs willing to retain their 
southern wing. If the events of 1880 could be tafr> 
itiy trentei] a- a past ejiiMide in the party history; 
and the Unit twenty mouths of Fillmore's admia* 
Islntlon went by with a great d«il of numMir, 
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but no open revolt. Wliile tlif-ro -was no pirnt 
disposition to excomraunicate men liko tHiward 
«Dd Giddings, who retained whig views on every 
subject outside of the slavery agitation, there was 
at least a disposition to rt-lcfrate them to the limbo 
of " frw-Hoilers " and disrl;iiiu rcsjwn'iibility for 
them. — In the qnring of 1852 the southern whigs 
SjCiain interyened to Anally break np tlie paHy. 
F'>i- l\v( iity \r:\T^ they liiul mTt ptcd a norlhcrn ' 
allioQco nuiinly as a point of resistance to south- 
ern democracy, and they had now consorted wfth 
thrir old <)pj>r)n( n1s lontr <'niMiLrl» to tiavc lost their 
abhorrence of them. As the prei^itlculial election 
of 18S8 approtdied, they piepaied an altlmaium 
for tlic nortlifrn whiirs which they niu^t li.ivi' 
liuown meant cillier \\iv division or the diftal of 
the party. At tin- whit; caucus. April 20. IS-W. to 
nrrnnirc for tin- national convcniioti, a sonflicrn 
moUon was made to rc<'o<jnizt' the compromise of 
18S0 as a " flnali^.** Tlie motion was evadwl, ns 
not within the powers of the meeting, but Its in- 
troduction was ominous. Northern whigs were 
willing to yield to such a n'coirnilion. tacitly: to 
do so cxpre>8ly would have Itazardcd their major- 
ity in every northern whig state. B«t, when the 
wIiIl; uational convention met at naliiiiiore. June 
16, the southern ultimatum was pressed again, and 
more snccessfnlly. The platform was in eight 
resolutions: 1. deflniuL' the ft-di ral trovernraent's 
powers H.H limited to those ' ' expa-AJtly grouted by 
the constitution "; 2. advocating the maintenance 
of Ixilli stale and federal governments; 3. express- 
ing the jMirty's sympathy with *' struggling free- 
dom everywhere": 4. calling on the peo^e to 
obey the eonstif ufion and llie laws " as tli<y would 
retain their 8clf-rcspe( t "; and 7, urging " n-^pci t 
to the nutbority" of the state as well us of the 
fe<leral government. Of the remaining thr»x>. the 
fifth atid sixth arc the last e<-onomic di-clarulion of 
tl>e n II ■ \ , IIS follows: '• .•). Oovernment should be 
conducted on principles of the strictest economy; 
and revenne safflcient for the expenses then-of 
ought to he derivt tl mainly from a duTy on im- 
ports, and not from direct taxes ; and in laying 
•och duties sound policy re^piires a ju^t dfscrlmi- 
nation, anfl, when pr:i( tie.ilile, by s|ie. itie ilulies. 
whereby suitable encounigcmeut may be afTordcd 
to American industry, equally to all classes and 
to all porti<ins of the cmnifry H The oin-titu- 
tion ve>ts in congrevs the p»)wcr to oi>in and re- 
pair harhora, and remoTO olMnirtions from navi- 
gable rivers, whenever such imi>rovement.s are 
necessary for the common defi-nM-, and for the 
protcctloo and facUity of commerce with forrign 
nations or among the states- s.iid impiovenieiits 
iN-ing in every institnce national and gi neral in 
their character." The dgbth and la.xt was the 
•outhern ultimatum, as accepted and fommlat<-d 
by the recogni«ed northern leaders, the words " in 
principle and sul^stance" being interlined in the 
draft by Webster at the suggostioa of Rufus 
Choate. "8. That the series of arts of the 8Sd 

coii'jTi"i<s. the art knou ti as the fuL'itive slave law 

included, are received and actjuiesGed in by the 



whig party of the United States nn a settlement in 
principle and substance of the dangerous and ex- 
citing quMtfODS which they embrace; and, as far 
as they are concerned, we will maintain them and 
insist upon their strict enforcement, until time and 
experience shall ilemonstrate the necessity of fur> 
ther legislation to guard against the evasion of 
the laws on the one hand and the abuse of thefr 
I jiowers on the other — not impairing their ]>res<>iit 
efiiciency; and we deprecate all further agitation 
of the question thus settled, as dangerous to our 
peace, and will diseoimtenanre all efforts lo con- 
tinue or renew such agitaliou, wheuever, wher- 
ever or however the attempt may be made; and 

we will niahitain this sysfcni as essi-nlial to the 
nationality of liie whig party and the integrity of 
the Union." This was the famous resolution thai 
pive rive to the popular vcnlii t ujn-n the party, 
" died of an attempt to swallow the fugitive slave 
hiw." The other resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously: this by a vote of 213 to 70. the latter all 
from northern wliign. — Three candidates were 
hetni c till- convention. On the fir»-t hallnt Fillmore 
hud laa Toies, Scott 131. and Websur 20. On 
the second ballot, the votes for Fttlmore and Scott 
were reversed, and from this jutini tlu re was little 
change until, on the 5ikl ballot, IScott was nomi- 
nated by ISO votes to 119 for Fillmore and 21 for 
WeUster. Gniham was then notninate<I on the 
second ballot for the vice-presidency. Scott's 
availalillity was much like that of Taylor, less 
the hitter's iH)pidarity: his military services wer»i 
great, and very little was known of iiis jniliti- 
cal opinions. But the whigs wen; beaten long 
U'fore ehction day. In the north the ei^'hih res 
olution cut «le<'p into the whig vote, and it gained 
no votes in the south. For some miintelligible 
reason Scott had been the candidate of the anti- 
slavery vote In the convention, and he was be- 
lieved to be much under the influence of 8« ward: 
the conM>f|uent refusals of southern whigs to voto 
made the popular vote In southern states noticea- 
My snmlh-r than in 1H4S. .\s a result «if iMith iu- 
fiuencev the whigs carried but four states, ^lossa- 
chusetts and Vermont in the north, and Kentucky 
and Teniii ssc*' in the south, and even these by 
very narrow majorities. Scott and Graham were 
defeated; but 71 whigs were chosen out of 284 
representatives in the next congress; 22 of these 
were soulliern whigs. most of whom, like A. II. 
Stephens, had publicly refused to .sup|>ort 8cott 
in IK"}?, and were s<wn to Iw openly democrats; 
and the great whig party was a wnik. The 
country had no use for it: its economic doctrincrs 
were not a suhji-< t of present interest, and on the 
nvermasteriug (luestion of the extension of slaverj' 
it could neither speak nor ke. p silence without 
scaling its own fate. — III. 1853-60. For the 
first few months of Pierce's term there was an 
unwonted <juiet in polities. New men sought to 
build up a new party on the ruins of the whig or- 
ganization by utiltxlng the old whig foelin g against 
the foreiLTii vote (s< c .\mkui( \N PviiTVK and. as 
this promised a possible escape from Uto sUverjr 
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question, the remnants of iJie wliij; party in IRjC 
indoncU the " American " uomiuutiou of Fillmore i 
•nd Doaelflon. "without adopting or referrtn; to 
the peculiar dncfrines " of the party wliii h had 
at flrsit uurniuatcd him. But. by thia time, must 
of the former northern whig vote bad gone fnto 
tlienew repiiblirnn party (see its nam«')uii(kTncw 
leadcra, while a laige part of the former whig 
leaders bad gone into the democratic party. Tims 
the former element gjive the repuhhCun party its 
economic doctrines, while the latter htsst all dis- 
ttoetion ti$ it changed ils habitat. Still, the whig 
remnants lived on in a few northern stales until 
1857-8, trlien they were finally al>fi<jrlxd into tlie 
republican party. In 1H6() tlie old whig element 
in the border slates nominated Bell and £verelt 
(see CoNSTrnmoNAL Usiow Party), and was 
still strong enougli to di>pnt<- the southern states 
with the ultra democracy; but the outbreak of the 
rebellion dissipated this last trace of the once- 
jMiwcrfuI wliig party, ^^lic history of the party 
uomiuully covers a quarter of a century, 1838-62, 
but it must be confoaed that its real and distinct 
existence covers only about four years, 1H42-6, 
and thai its only ri al ]):irly action was its nomina- 
tion of Clay in ixu, with the p«.s.sible exception 
of Clay's nomination in IKll. During all the 
rest of its history the party was trading on bor- 
rowed capital, and its en diiors held mortgageson 
all its conventions, which thcjr were always 
prompt to foreclose. And yet it had its own 
ofHcc to perform, for in its membersi, rather than 
in its leaders, was preserved most of the national- 
izing s|)irit of the United States. (See Nation*, 
III.) In this sense, if we may not altogether ac- 
cept the epitajrii suggested by one of its leaders, 
that " the world ws* not worthy of it," we may 
at least 1 . vethat the nati<m w a- not ready for 
It. — 1 here is no good history of the whig party. 
Ormsby's nubrry of the Whig Bitrtg gives so mudi 

space In events before that only the !;e^t 200 

pajE^s treat of events ihereufler, and the treutmeut 
isit.self of little value. 'RiVaf Rrgitter, though a 
j>i rii)«lic4d, is ulx>ut the best reconl of the party, 
though \N ilson's UiiK ami Fail <•/ (li> Sl.ire Piwer 
is more convenient. The Ainf riniu Wltiij Rermc, 
publLslied monthly 1844-5'J, will give the party's 
view of its own woric; and 2 \. II. Stephens' M'.<r 
Jlfiru H the Statm, 2;!7, \sill give the inside histo- 
ry of the party's dowufull. Its platforms in full 
may be found in Grw-ley's JWiiffctfl TVrf Book of 
1860. 11-lN. f^ e alsi> 2 von llnlst s i'nit.il St,iU.\\ 
A'orth AiMriean Jiecuie, Jauuaiy*, 1876 (W. G.\ 
Sumner's " Politics in America "") ; Wise's Snen 

Jj,r.i,!..: S 1« IJentoii's />■'«, Ua of O'Uijnsit; 2 
Iliuumond's IhAitiod JJi-iUjry of jVVu) York; Sar- 
gent's PtNk Men and Evrttt*; Clay's TFoi-ib. Pri- 
rntr C'lrrfK/fii'ti III-, , and Colton's I.iff and Ttini.t 
of CUiy; Welwter b Wm k*, J^noih V"rr€»poiulettcc, 
and Curtis' Ltfe of WebitUr; Adams' }femair of 
John Quin^)/ Aif>niijt : Even tt's i)ni!ioh» ainf 
8j)fefhe«; Seward's U'/r/.'.' C oliniau's Liff oj 
VriUtnihn; Tuckerman's Lip of Ki nrndy; I'ren- 
tisa' Memoir 4(f S. & Frcutiu; Choatc's WrMngt, 



■ atul P;ii Ixer's Remt7ti»cfncfn of Chnnle; "Winthrop'a 
I i3pi:<chai aiul AMremt; Cleveland's A U. Suphent 
in Pubtie and Prfeate; tiw aeries of biographlea 
' in the ^Miiy Jten'iir; the antagonistic authorities 
under DEMocit atic Pakty; and authorities under 
articles referred to, particularly Baxs Coktwk 
^TSlwiES, III., IV.; Deposits, Removal <iy : 

CeXBIUKS ; IXDEPEXDENT TUEASLKY ; BkoaD 

Seal Wab; Ihtbhkai. I.\irHorKMKKTfl; Aboli- 
tion; CoMPnoMisEs. v.; FioiTivg Si.avbLaW; 
AuE1UCA> PaUTY; IlETtBl-lCOi Pahty. 

AuocAXDn Jomiffoii. 

WHISKY INSURRECTION (m U. 8. Hm- 
TORY), a revolt ngiiinst the execution of a fe<leral 
excise law, wiiich came to a bead in western Penn- 
sylvania and was suppressed in 17M. — The amlea 
of disorders to whi( li the aliove general name la 
given, were the outcome of a number of moviqg- 
causes. 1. The western counties of Pennsylvania, 
Viri;ini:i and North Carolina, among t>r 1m y.md 
the Allcghunies, were far removed from ihe nuiin 
body of American civilization. The distance t» 

the se.iboard was tim e hundred miles; roads were 
few und ljud; to secure any protlt from grain it 
was necessary to convert it into the more portable 
form of whisky; and whisky w.ts the money of 
the comuiunily, in Ihe general H-areity of cash. 
Under these circumstunces a tax levied specially 
upon the distillation of whisky seemetl to the 
mountaineers an invidious selection of themselves 
for im{)Osition, a singling out of a few counties 
for taxation in order to relieve the richer east. S. 
The people of these counties had been so long ex- 
empt from the fetters of the law that tliey ftlt the 
tirvt touch keenly. Lying within an area wboae 
jurisdiction had long been disputed by Virginia 
and Pennsylv;mi;\ (>ee Viuf;rM \. Ti uitiTiuuKS), 
Lhey had generally etK-aped any troublesome inter- 
ference from either state. In 1768 the su preme 
executive counc il of Pennsylvania had sent a sp«-- 
cial agent to remonstrate with " tliose ilehiiU-d 
citUens In y* western oountlea who seemed dis- 
posed to separate from y^' commonwealth and 
erect a new und indeiH-udcnt stale." Canada waa 
not far away to the north; Spain not much farther 
to the soniliwest; and between the two lay Ihe 
great and unoccupied " northwest territory,"* to 
the west of Pennsylvania. Who can tell how 
many abortive negotiations with agents of one or 
the other power, with the erecdon of a new and 
noiuinally indeiten<lent northwestern p«>wcraaaa 
uliimau: object, were never commit letl to paper, 
but died with the backwoodsmen wtio had con- 
ducted tlieiu? It is certain that. wh< n Genet (jn-e 
that title) reached lite United Stales m 17W. his 
infallible instinct for troubled waters at oooe led 
him to Knil his agents to Kentucky and wi stem 
I'eunsylvaida; and wheti the last sc« iu' in the pres- 
ent insurrection was U-ing acted, the more reck- 
less le-Klers showed their hand by iirgin.: the for- 
mation of a new state. When vague dreams of 
empire had been so l.mg cherished, it yit» intoler- 
able that they should be broken in upon the 
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summons of a fc<l<>ra! exci-cinan, and this sxiddru 
diwolviogof frontier indcpcudciice had very muck 
to do wl& the whole difflcttlty. 8. In any event, 
an rxri<c law had nlwuv^ hci-ii odidus to Eiiglislj 
and Americans from tlie nect'ssary pcwer given to 
officers to enter houses and search. Blackstone 
had curtly sai<l that " fnim its ori^^niial to the prcH- 
•cul tiuH- il.s vtry luinu- has Ixcii ikIioiih to the 
people of Env'laiui"; and Noah Wilisti-r's prede- 
<fSM>r. Dr. .TohiiMni, had defined it as "a hateful 
tax, iLvicd upon ( <Miim«Hlilies«. and udjudj;cd nut 
by the coninion judijes of projjcrty.but by wretches 
hired by those to whom excise is paid." The con 
tinenlal conj^ress, in a proclamation to the proplc 
of Canada, in October. 1774. had warne«i them 
that Ibey would be " subjected to the ioipositious 
•of exeisc, the horror of all free states'*: and an 

English pamidilelt i r. loni: iK-foiC, bad said, We 

know what a general excisic is, and can not be ig- 
norant that It hath an army In its belly." The 

<'on»litntion i>laiiily irivc conixrcs-i po\V( r to lay 
and coilecl excises; but il wu.s cf rlaiu that the ex- 
ercise of the power would he difllcuU and danger- 
ous : ami thf first projrct of an excise was de- 
ffciiti d in eongri-Ns. June il, 171)0. In the follow- 
ing year, when the project was revived, the Penn- 
sylvania senators were Instructed by their l( _'i^l:i 
ture toop|M)se such a law, "established tin prin- 
cipleji subversive of i>euce, liberty, and tlie rijrhts 
of llie citizens.'" 4. Complicatetl with all these 
rea-son.s was a political opposition to the exci»o, 
which will Ik- more in place under the main rea- 
son for its pasi«agc. — Ilamilton's rca.sou for in- 
slHtini;; upon the passage of an excise hiw mtist be 

judi,'i'd f rnn> the staiidpi 'int i>f tlie sta1c>iiian, imt 
from thai of the dnancivr, though a hope of future 
lerenues might have been eonsiden^d. If we lake 
into account the expcnn^' of suppn -^imr the inevi- 
table iuhurrcctitm which it provoked, the vxcisie 
cost as much for collection as It produced, and the 
sides of its ac( niMit were fairly balaiu t'<l. Hatnil- 
ton hud preM'ieuce euou-^h to fon cast this imme- 
diate re«idt. and yet he felt that great piin would 
cnnii- frotti the pasrage of the law. His reiison, us 
gi\ cii in tiie li tter to Wushincton cited Ix low, was, 
that it wa^ ! I I <ary to assert at oneo tlie power 
of the federal government to lay excises, which 
the |H-ople were acrudlnmed to look U|x>n as a 
stale preKi^'ative, and that " a tiling of the kind 
could not bu introduced with a greater proopect of 
easy success than at a period when the gorem- 
ment enjoyed the advantajxe (»f t'lr-l iinpres-.i<,ns_ 
when state factious to resist its auiliurity were not 
yet nurtured, and when so much afal was to he de- 
rived ftom the !>■ 'pularity and lirniness of the acl- 
ttal chief magistrute. " Bui thi^ luKt paragraph 
shows that there was an ulterior design, and that 
Ilnniilt'in Wiis cnileavorim; to find the line of h-aht 
r(;si£tancu in exhibiting to the states for the drat 
time that which had never before been heard of. 
"the authority of the national p>vernnient " 
Ileretofore. "authority" had been in the Mate 
governments, and the fiuctioos of the natioiud 
govcnuneut, if there ever was any, were to rec- 



ommend, to rernonHtrate, to soothe, and tn Inur 
rebuffs with patience and becomhie humility. 
Somewhere the new national authority must he 
first brousht upon the sta>,'e, and no safer f)r more 
undeniably legal opijorluuity could be imagined 
than in the suppression of an insurrection against 
an excise law, To assert that Hamilton willfully 
sought to |uo\ Mke a> w iak a sedition as |x>s.sible 
in onler to make its suppression easy and certain, 
would Iw a hard s;iyin}jj if hi-, object hail been 
personal advantage, or if a hecaloinb of inntx eni 
victim.s coiild t>e invoked in condemnation of his 
plans. But neither was true: not only was the 
sucTCss of his plan perfivt and blootlle&s, but there 
seems to liave bt en no trace of self-seeking in il. 
He was playing for high stakes (sec Nation), and 
he |ilayed, as his anta^niMs did in 1800-1. with 
tlie rii:i>r iif the L:ai!!i- That he used opportunity, 
the disorgaui/aliou of the opiMbilion, the consti- 
tutional permiwton to lay excises, and the preai- 
d< IK y of Wasldiiirlon, with such skill and effect, 
shows only wiiat a master of the game he wait. — 
Had Hamilton's purpose been pteinly stated, to 
force an issue on which he could safi 1y intnKluce 
the "authority of the national guvcnunent " to 
popular view, the excise law would have received 
little support from a p<-oi)le or from politicians 
accustonie«l to regard the stutl^!i aB t»overei>;n and 
independent, and the fi-deral government as their 
creature. (See State Soveiieiontt.) But he 
took one step after another so skillfully that ho 
endeil, as he In-gan, with the almost unanimou.4 
support of the people, who concurred in maintain- 
ing n national authority which they had hardly 

• Iriainid of ti n Vf ars before. Nevertheless, there 
were bome of tlic uppo»itiun, particularly Jeffer- 
son, who delected and vainly endeavored to coun- 
teract Hamilton's dcsijrn Till ir failure was one 
great moving caUM: of the rise of the new repub- 
lican pnriy (see Dbmociutic Partt, I.), hut it 
also hel|wd to give the leaders of the new party 
the bitter dislike which they always cherished for 
Hamilton. That he had forcetl them to learn new 
ideas was liad ciikuu'Ii. but it was intolerable that 
In* should also conipel iheni to kiss the nnl to 
which they had unwillingly submitted. Their 
evident wrath has given some credence to a notion 
that H<mie of tltem had been laying plans for a 
general disruption of the Union, and that Hamil- 
ton's shrewUneks In evoking a premature ex- 
plosion had balked them. The only docamen* 
lary evidence tO this effect IS in apMSMieof tU 
intercepted dispatch of Fancfaet. Genet's suoceaa- 
or, in 1794 (wee Randolph. Edxi^d). that the 
insuinciinti wa- " iiiduMtably connected with a 
general explosion for some time prepared iu the 
public mind. Inil which this hical eruption would 
cause tn iuis< arry. or at U'a>>t che« k for a long 
time " But the Frenclunan'it chanicteristic use 
of the word " indubitably," bis fsilurtt i«> support 
it by any evidence frmn Randolph or el-j where, 
and the failure of every .j'Ik r attempt to find any 
such evidence, put hi ; . aire out of <uurt. 
Democratic anger came aliugv-iher from the dis- 
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covcry llmt the power of tin- frderal unvcrnmcnt 
must ihcrcafler be con&idcml oh u factor in Aiucr- 
iem poUtlca. together with the independence of 
the states and of the citizen. Th< v coiild no 
longer Hjiy. an wiin paid in congress in 171*1, that 
their constituent.H " luve your government much, 
but liny love their independence more"; for the 
feik'ruli>lH coulil retort, us Tnuy, of Connecticut, 
did to Oallalin in 1796, that, " whatever might \xt 
the CMC in other parts of the Union, bis couslitu- 
ents were not of a temper to dance round a whis- 
ky i>ole one day curbing the government, and 
goeak the next daj into a swump on liearing that 
a military force was marching against them." 
In this iilferation of llic fundaim iilals of politic al 
discu-sHitm was the heud and front of Haniiltou's 
offending. — Tlie excise bill became a law 3Iarcli 
8,1701. Little opi II resistanri- was niadctoitin 
Ylrgiola or North Carulioa, but in I'cnnsylvanla 
the agftatlon was headed Dot only by violent men. 
oye Bradford Vx ini; tlie most nol<Hl. but by iibkr 
and quieter leaders, such as William Fiiullcy, then 
and for many yeai-s afterward a nx uiherof con- 
gn-ss; .John Smilie, »l-o a menibi r of coiurress 
after 1702. and AUmti Gallatin. (See his name.) 
Tlie firnl mirting to protest ajjainst the law was 
held at Redstone old fort, now Brownsville, July 
27. Its proeeetlings were mtxlerate; but another 
meeting. Au^i. 'J^. in Waslnngton county, near- 
est to the Virginia line, and mo^t diiiordercd, 
rcsotTcd to consider as an enemy any |>enion who 
shoulil taki'onU e uiidi r llic law. \'io)ence couM 
not but follow this, and it be^^i Sept. 6, with 
the tarring and feathering of a revenue offlcor. 
Throuirhout the winter the disturbance smoh 
dered, but it was so threatening that an act was 
passed, May i, 17M (see IxflummcTion), empow- 
• ritu: the proideiit to u>o militia in suppressing 
di.-^turbances wiiiiin a stale. With it went au- 
other act, 3[ay H, reducin*; the duties. An at* 
tempt to hire an ofVu e in Wnshineton county for 
the revenue olUcers, in August, led to renewed 
disorder, and the pnsident felt compelled tu warn 
the rioters, by a proclamation of Sept. 15, to 
aban<lon their unlawful combinations. Occa- 
sional lurring^ and featheriiiirs followetl through- 
out the year 17D3, but the law itself was not as 
yd very effectively exercised. Early in 17M the 
organization of secret .■^.n ii iii s hi i;an. coinriih-nt 
with the introductiuD into the house of repre- 
sentatives of a plan to secure and collect the ex- 
cise duties; and these seem to have made full 
prepurations fur rehistunee. One great reason fur 
the popular dislike to this particular law was, 
that olTenscs under it were coL'ni/able only in f< i1- 
craU cuuris, and that hu uccum^-<1 person would 
therefore be compelled to journey to Philadel- 
phia, at the other end of tlie state, to an<iwer the 
charge. To Iwickwood-nii n liiis was certumly 
noeliL'ht grievance; and contrre^** very justly re- 
moved it in the act of .Juui- 5, 1794. giving state 
courts concurrent jiiri.'idiction of excise ofTenses, 
so that accused pepioiiH might lie tri<'<l in their 
own vicinage. But while the law was in procvss 



of p.nssace, and before its miticmtion could l>e 
taken advantage of, t^ome lifty writs were isoued 
at Phlladelphte, May 81, against various persona 
I in the western counties. These wire servetl in 
July; as itn h was served, the jicrson served joined 
the mob which followcil the marshal ; the cty 
was raised that "the federal sheriff wius taking 
away people to Philadelphia"; and tlie short-lived 
whisky insurrection l>egan. Tho manhal was 
captured, and sworu to serve no more processes: 
the inspector fled down the Ohio, and thence 
aioutui through a wilderness to Philudelphin. and 
within two days the operation of the Uw was 
Slopped. It fs not known who was responsible 
for the issue of liie writs of May 31, w hi< h wire 
the siMurk fur the cxploision. There is no evidence 
whatever that Ilamilton had anything to do with 
It. — The ittSUfgenls. two days afti r the outbreak, 
seized the mail from Pittsburgh, in urder to a.scer- 
tain tlie names of tlinse of their feUow-Htiaeas 
who were opposed to them. A m.i>-s nieetii!-.: was 
called for .\ng. 1. on Hraddocks liehl. S»uie 
7.0(X) armed men were present ; a oounty judge 
presid«<l. anil Gallatin acted as secretary; none, 
even of tho.se whodi»liked the posture into which 
affair^ were growing, darcd to remonstrate; and a 
reign, of terror was begun, Bradford lieing the 
ruling spirit. Personal vir»lenec was offeml to 
any jwrson susjx-cted of olnying the law, and the 
more reckless spirits began active preparation to 
call out the whole force of the counties for a 
defensive war against the l"iiiii <l Stalt > Tl;e 

i emergency had uuw come, and the umouer io 
which It was met showed to the dullest trader- 
standinu' the dilTi rence between tlic pres<-nt gnv- 
ernmeul and that which had bei-n i>alked by 
Shay's rebellion. (See CovnotaSmov. Avrt- 

' CI.ESOK.) The federalist memlx rs of the cabinet 
instantly ad vi-«-d the calling out of ntilitia. and. 
when Gov. Mifllin of Pennsylvania det hne<l to 
take the initiative, the "national authority" 
allowed that it no longer was al>solutcly depend- 
ent 00 the .state govemntenls. A certificate of the 
existence of the insurrection was obtained from 
a fetieral judge; a proclamation from the presi- 
dent, Aul'. 7, ordered the insurgent.s to<li«]Krs»'; 

I a requisition for 15,000 militia was itssui d to the 
governors of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia 

j and .Maryland, and Si pt. 1 was fixeil as lt)« <!i'(» 
1 for the departure of the troups. A federal coin- 
I mission of three persons, and a state comndirion 
of two, i>rereded the trfH)i>s wilii ofTrr*- of am- 
j nesly on full i>nbiuis.siou. The mission was ap- 
I parenlly a failure. It found Osllatin. Findley. 
Brack en rid;re and the other lernhrs of stamling 
enirageil in a des|K'rate eifurt to iudut o suluni*- 
j sion, but impcdwl by Hnid fold and the reektaa 
lx)nlerers, wlio tcrrorizctl every meeting they at- 
tendeil. Auii. '2H. the controlling committee of 
si.My met at Redstniie old fort. Bradford urgfd 
nrmed resiKtance, but Oallatio, bj accurinf a 
secret bid lot, obtained a resolotton, S4 to fS, to 
accide to the proposals of the fe«leral <..nimi*- 
sionvrs. These proposals were mainly that town 
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meetings should be held Sept. 11, that the people 
shuuld vote yea or nay on the ({uesiioa of Bubmis- 
eion, that those who vottd yea should obtain am- 
nesty by signing a dechiration of Kubmission, and 
that the unanimity of the vote sliould govern the 
rooveiiK'Uts of tlie troojifl. Many. Iiowever, re- 
fused to sign tlie dcclurution, for the reason that 
tht-y liud tuki'ii no part in the oulragi'M, uiid liad 
no need of amnesty; and thf ri-eklrss part of tlie 
iu-surgents supplemented the ineagreness of the 
vote by a n-nrwal of the outnigi-s, and even by 
an att«.>mpt to st-i/e the commissioners on their wiiy 
hi>me. — The report of the rommissiouers was so 
uiifavonibk- lhat the jiresident issued a new jinK-- 
Jamalion, .Sept. 2.">, giving noiiee of the advance of 
Uie troops, mostly volunteers. Washington oc- 
compunied tliem to Carlisle, when; he left the 
chief eommaud to Gov. I.,«'e, of Virginia. The 
Pt unsyl%ania and New Jersey troops were led 
by Govs. Milllin and Howell; the Virginia tro<jps 
by Geu. Morgan ; and the MarylanrI tri>ops by 
t^amuel Smiiii, u niemlM-r of congr«-^s from Bal- 
timore. Hamilton aeeonii»anied the exjH-«liti<tn 
Ihriiiighout. In the meantime a new pn|)ular 
Convention, Oct. 2, had sent Findley and an- 
other conmii.ssi<mer to the president with unan- 
imous it<suranees of submission ; but the presi- 
dent could see no evidence that the a.ssurauces 
rei)resented any geueiid feeling. Another meet- 
ing, Oct. 24, therefore declared that all suspi-ctc'd 
|MTs<ins ought to surremier at once for trial, and 
that it would be perfectly sjife to o|h ii lnsp»riion 
otIi<-es and put the excise laws iu operation imme- 
diately; and four e»»mmissioner8 were ap|H)inle<l 
to carry thi'se resolutions tt» the president. No 
halt look place in the movement of the troops, 
however. Tlmy arrive<l in the disturlMnl district 
early iu Novemlter, and their commnn<ler, after 
givin;; the inhal>i1anlH time to oIk-v his proclaniu- 
tion and takejuivantageof the protTered anmesty, 
urresttsl by a general ^^^e«•pthos^^ accused perscms 
who had not yet e.x«»rienile<l theni'^elves. Thenc 
culprits*, however, were insignilicant. Bnulfortl 
and the more violent leaders had Ile*l the country, 
and the more niixleraie leaders had protectnl them- 
fi<-lvc« by taking advantage of the anmesty : as 
Wolcott, a warm fedenilist. e.\pre>se<l it, "all the 
great rogues, who lH>gau the miM hief, had sub- 
mitted and become imrtisaus of the govenunenl." 
The result wjw, thai tw<i or three were triinl ond 
convicted, and these were pnnloned. But there was 
for a long time an angry feeling that Humillon, 
Kno.x and Judge Peters had acteii ns a "star 
chamber" in their manner of taking testimony, 
and iu their .sending u ntim)H-r of accused |ktsuus 
to Philadelphia, " to be imprisoned for l4 n or 
twelve months without even an indictmaiit being 
found against them." — The first pIiow of force 
bad AUppres.>ied the insum-ction, and the tnMips 
returned home, leaving 2..'j<W nun, under Mi»rgan, 
who encumiM-d in the diMuriN d diMrict through- 
out the winter. Its suiiprexvjon had been almrtst 
bloodless, but two ik tmhis liaviugU-en killed, and 
these in pcrsouul cuuHicls with soldiers fur which 



the soldiers were punished. But the effects were 
greater than if a "Peierloo" battle had been 
fought. The early political .struggles of the United 
States are none the less imi>ortant bicause they 
were p<;aceful; and the blocKlles.s suppression of 
the whisky insurR'ction is as significant In its way 
jw the bloody emergence of the English nation 
from the chaos of the heplan by. For five years 
the people had Ixtd enjoying ull the comforts of 
a national government without fwlingany of the 
res|M»nsibililies which accompanieil tlun>; and the 
(K>lilicians bad been developing the idea that indi- 
vidual oliedienee to the fedend goverun>ent under 
the constitution was to be as fundnmenlfllly vol- 
untary as state olj4-<lience had been under thecon- 
fedenition. that all Americans were by nature 
go«Kl citizens, and that discontent with a law was 
priiita fiifie evidence that the law was kid anil 
ought to be n'pealed. The year 175)4 completetl 
what the year 1787 began; it reveale<l a |H)wer 
which, lh<nigh seldom exerleil, must always be 
finally diiisive. The swiftnevs and thoroughness 
w ith which the resistance had I" en put down; 
the evident fact that, as Wolcott s:iid, " the whole 
rt'soinces of the cotwUry would be employetl, if 
necessary"; ami the rellection that a part can 
never lie equal to the whole: all combined to show 
the h(>jH'les.>.ness of any futun' insurrection which 
individual dissatisfaction could be exiK-cted to 
prfnluce. It is clearly within bounds to miy, that 
this single lesion would have been sufllcient to 
free the United States from future danger of in- 
surrection but for the iutluenccof slavery in bind- 
ing tojrether a nunilter of states in organized in- 
surrection. Its inllueiiee is certainly evich nt in 
a comparison of the congressional <leliates before 
and after it occurred. B<-fore 1794 there is in 
many of the si>eakers almost an afTex lalion of 
voluntary oUslience to federal lnw>*, and of moni- 
tion to others not to provoke resistante. After 
that year, this characteristic disjippears almost en- 
tirely, and the delxites have no longer the back- 
ground of iH>ssihle club law. — A hroader roult is 
easily visible now, though few others than Jj-lTer- 
son and Hamilton saw it then. If a feileral army, 
without the summons of the governor or lej;is|a- 
ture, was to march through a state to suppress 
n'si.stance to fed«Tal laws within the stote, slate 
sovereignty, in its hitherto accepl»"«l sense, could 
hardly l>e found by searching. Little wais said at 
the time, but when the fislend party wils tUiully 
overthrown, one of the first ste|)s in reform was 
the abolition of the e.\cise laws by the act of April 
6, is<r>. (Sec Statk Sovkiiehjntv.) — S-e 4 
Hildreth's I'utUil S(<itin, 4UH; 1 von lIoKfs l'„it,tl 
t>titU», 1)4 ; I Sthoid« r's i i^tled StnU*. 275 ; 2 Pit- 
kin's i'ltHitl StiiUn, 421; 1 Tucker's I'nifttl SinttM. 
552; Bradfonl's Fnhnil aorrrnmml, 84; 1 Giblis" 
Adinini*tnt(ii>itM of Wiisftinyton ainl .hfiiius, 144 ; 
Whart«»u's Stnte Tn'iiU, 1(>2 ; authorities under 
0.\1. LATIN. H.VMIl.TON and jEFFEItM)X; 8 JelTiT- 
son s ir.//Aji (i dil. 1.m;W). 3<>8; 4 Hamilton's \V>.rk*, 
2:U (lett« r to WiLshin^'toii) ; 6 J't i, iiMi^lr'iniit //•>/. 
tivc. Mcmoin, llTOVurd's "' huiurrectioa of 17W') 
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188 (James Gallatin's " Memoir on the Insuirec- 
tfon ") ; Findley's HUtory of ths Iiuumetion ; 
Brackenridgc H Incidents of the Inmrreetion ; 11 
PenMsltatua Architet; the acts of March 3, 1791, 
May 8, 1793, June S. 17M. and April 6, 18Q2. are 
ill I .sv,('. .(.' fjirfff, 202, 207. 380. and 2 : 148 ; the 
prociomatioQ of Sept. 25, 17d4, is in 1 J^ateman'i 
Mxnwd, 54. Alsxaxdsr Jornstoit. 

WHISKY KING, the popular aamc for an as- 
flociation of rerenue otAosn and diatillera to de- 
fraud the ir'n't-rnmciit of llio internal revenue tax 
on tiistille<l spirits, 'riie nature und natural elTect 
of thii tiix are so fully described elsewlierc that it 
ia utM il lo lio more limn refer to them. (See 
DisTiLLhu SriuiTs.) It is only intended lo cuter 
a little more minutely into the formalioo and op- 
eration of the ring. — The ring had its origin in 
St. I.iOuis, when the " lilieral republican " move- 
ment had achieved its first success. (Sec Mis- 
BOCRi, LiBKKAL Kki'uulk'am Pauty.) 'tho di»- 
were amcMed bv ihe rerenue offlciato for 
mom V with which to se cure ilie support of an in 
flueulial St. Louia ucwbiM|>cr. Tbu ring soon 
widened, and In 1874 tt had spread into national 
proportions. Distillers who n fti-i d tr> cnti r it 
weru WHlched, and eulrappc-d iiilo Icchnical viu- 
latiooa of law. Then, having become liable to 
seizure, tli( y had to choo-e iK tween ruin and sur- 
render to the ring. There were brunt h< .s at Mil- 
waakeo, Chicago, Pteoria, Cineinnati and New 
Orleans, and an aigent, who has not \u-fn IcLrally 
ideutilied, at Washington ; bui the headquarters 
of the ring were still at Si. Louis. It tud acquired 
flo large an influence in the national republican 
party. tluU, when the new secretary of tlic treas- 
ury. Bri>to\v (see Administii.vtiuns), Issued an 
order to transfer supcrviaors, wliich would have 
thrown the rin^ intooonftulon, the poHtlclana ob^ 
talned a dirt < t ( ouiitcrmund of tlic onlcr riom tlic 
preaidenl. The apecial treasury agenlii were cur- 
mptod, and the ring maintained its ground. — 
When the statistics of tlie Si. Louis merchants' 
exchange for lb74 were published, a comparison 
of Ihe ahtpmenta with the revenue returns «bowed 
that alwut $1,200,000 of ta.ves had not been paid 
Neverthele-ss. the secretary of the treasury wais 
unable to reach the individuals at fault, for the 
ring had prompt information from the department 
itself of any step towaid investigation. Eaily in 
February. r*^7."», the editor of the ' St, Louls Dem- 
ocrat," Mr. Geor;;u I'ishbHtk. sent a message to 
Mr. Bristow, offering to furnish him with a trust- 
worthy agent, who would unearth t he f muds. The 
•ecrctaiy accepted tho oiler, and Mr. Fishhack 
named Mr. 3Iymn Colony, secretary of the cot- 
ton ex< lianiic, Mr. Btistow appointt d tlie solic- 
itor of the treasury, Mr. fiiuford Wilson, to co- 
operate with htm, and the work was begun. — At 
first thi- attempt was made lo watch the o|xration.s 
of suspt:ctuil distilleries, the amount of grain car- 
ried In and of liquor carried out: hut the offldals 

and 'H-iillcr^ i!is<ovf red the attempt, ami sus 
penUetl the frauds until ihejr iuid orguuizeil gangs < 



of ruffians and driven away the detectives. Then 
Mr. Colony, under pretense of collecting statistiot 
of the city's receipts and shipmeut-s, piaee»l a man 
at each landing and freight depot, to copy bills of 
lading. The copyists were ignorant of the p«^ 
p.)M' of their employer, and were directs! to copy 
the records of all staple articles, induding uhitiji. 
Finally, by assorting the bills, Mr. Colony hsd a 
description of all shipments of lirpiors by inch 
distillery for three mouths, with the .M rial num- 
bers of the stamps. Comparison with the official 
return^ of course laid the whole fraud ban-; and, 
williiii a month after Mr. Colony's ap|>«iiuimcnl, 
he had made all the leading 1k)Us<'s of St. Louis 
liable to seizure. The work was Ihen transferred 
to sjiecial ai;enls of the internal revenue bureau, 
most of whom were kept in ignorance of the real 
object of their investigations; and a new conuniir 
sionerof internal nrvenue. ex-senator Pratt, of In- 
diana, was appointed. Under bis diri<ii"i!. t.x- 
ports compared the returns of other distilleries 
with the tvoorda already obtained, and thus tbe 
secretary was enaUled. llin>iiL:h I:i>> iiL.'i tit'-^, in W( rk 
up siuuhu* frauds at Milwaukee and t'lucago, and 
to discover the manner In which the distillen, 
by connivance of the ofTlcials, acconipli.'.hed the 
frauds, by sliipping secretly barrels wlioee con- 
tents tdiey had re^nled as " dumped " into the 
common cistern of the diviillery for storage. Fi 
nally. May 10. Ib75, the blow fell simultaneously 
at St. I-ouis, Milwaukee and Chicago, by the seiz- 
ure of all the implicated di-stillerit*. sixteen ia 
number, und as nuiuy rectifying houses. The 
records seized enabled the government to ntuke 
further seizures in almost every important city in 
the United States, for tlic seizure of May 10 hsd 
been entirely unexpectetl and unprcpareil for. One 
telegram had gone from Washington to St. Louis: 
" Lightning will strike on Monday. Inform our 
frietuls in llie country." iful it w;i> f. .uml tliat 
the sender and receiver of the message were both 
opponents of the ring; and. with thb eseeptloB, 
no intimation of the w crelary's pur|)oses peenis to 
Iiuve paisscd ouisidu of his own little circle. As a 
result of this secrecy of opemtlon, the government 
was aMe to brill:: iutocourf a total amount of al»out 
Jfo.OOO.iMMi of property seized, with suits on gaug- 
crs' bonds, and indictments against 23S iktsoqs, 
in( hiding distillers, rectifiers, wholoale liquor 
dealers, c<>lle<;tors, deputy collectors, supervisors, 
gangers, storekeepers, and other )M-rsuus. It wss 
shown that the gn\'cmmcnt had been defrauded 
of about liil .G.V).Q00of taxes dtiring tbe ten months 
from July 1, 1874. lo May 1, 1875. — Wun tbe 
papers in the case were first laid before Preskknt 
Onint. he Indorsed one of them with dirMtions to 
"let no <ruilty man escaiv," and had '-upj)ortel 
Bristow licartily. But tbe first effort of Uie ring 
was to persuade the president that Brialow's aesl 
w;is inspired by a dcNire t<i obtain the presidency. 
The investigators had come to believe that the 
president's ^vate aecretary, Babcodt, was oM of 
the ring, and they directed liis movement? to 
I Watched. Tiie letter, whidi urdurud tiw inud to 
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be exposed " from bottom to top." was stolen from 
the office of the goverumeiit coun.sel: and, w hen it 
rcrtchtd liabc-ock, the letn-rs "W. II." hud l)een 
added ut the cud of a line after the word "tup," so 
as to mukc it appear to be the intention to investi- 
gute the White llousc from bottom to top. A press 
copy of the letter expo-sed the interpolation, and 
preventitl the removid of Wil!i«»u, for which the 
prt-sident had hu.siily piven orders on fin-t nwling 
the letter. This, however, wjis but one of tlie ef- 
forts which were made from every side to break up 
nil eonlldeiiee and eo-operaii'»n between the presi- 
dent and the wcretary; others seeni t<) have been 
more successful. — Indielinenl.s for conspinicy to 
defraud, and for de^tnu-tion of public A-eords, be- 
gun in June, 1875, and continued throughout the 
year. The most important were thostf against 
John A. Joyce, revenue spi-cial agent, John Mc- 
Donald, supervisor, Wm. O. Avery, chief clerk 
in the trea>ury departntrni, and General O. E. 
Babcock. The trials lM>gau in the autunm at Jef 
ferson City, Mo. Jojce wiw convicte<l, Oct. 23, 
McDonald Nov. 22. and Avery Dec. 3. One of 
the leading counsel for the government in these 
pn>secutioni4 was John li. Henderson, of Missouri. 
In the Avery trial he hud occasion to introduce 
certain suspicious telegnims from Babcwk, and 
be commented on them and on the president's 
general action in the ca.sc in terms which, to say 
the least, wen* indiscreet. " What riirht," said he, 
" had UalK-ock to go to Douglas [the former in- 
ternal revenue commissioner] tu induce him to 
withdraw hi* agents? What riiihl had the presi- 
dent to interfere with Douglas in the projH-r dis- 
charge of his duties, or wiih the secretary of the 
treasury? Why did Doiij^las Innd the supple 
hinges of his knee, and permit any interfen-nce 
by the president?" Henderson claimed that this 
language was meant only to justify the presiilent 
in interfering; but it must be evident that the 
]>residenl nmld not have Im-cu fairly e.r|H'cte«l to 
endure this mo<le of attacking the whisky ring. 
Henderson was remove<l; but his place was given 
to J:is. (J. Hnmdhead. a leading democratic law- 
yer of St. I/<mis. I>e<'. 9 the fe<lend grand jury 
indicted BalK-ix-k. BalH'<K-k had already asin'il 
for a military court of in<|uiry. U) investigate the 
cluirges against him in the Avery trial, and the 
president wits strongly di>]>i»s4 d to dire< t the at- 
torney ireiiend tosiispt ud all civil pnM-eedings in 
the IhilK'tH k ca.s*-, and turn the matter over to the 
military court. This was successfully resist<-«,l by 
Bristow; but the court was granted, and met ut 
Chicago, Dee. 9. The att«trney general din-ctwl 
the district attorney to send to the military court 
his evidence against IhilH-ock, and the names of , 
his witnesses; but the district attorney (Dyi-r) re 
fused to ols y an onler which would have made 
him punishable for contempt of court. The mill 
tary court met, susjM-nded its prweeilings, and 
«K:>n afterward dis-Mjivi-d. — The Itjilxock trial 
began Feb. b. 1H76. One of the most im|Mirtanl > 
witnesdes, a gauger named Everoi. who was al- 1 
legod to have personal luiowlulge of payments to I 



Rabcock by the ring. htu\ been induced to go to 
Europe. District attorney Dy» r had induced him 
to return by u pnmu.sc of exemption from prose- 
cution, met him in Philadelphia, and obtained an 
outline of his testimony. As soon as this became 
known, the attorney general issueil an order to 
the district attorneys at St. Louis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, dated Jan. 26, IHTrt, onh-ring them to 
give no promiseti of exemption, but to punish 
ever}' guilty person, who should Ik- convicteil or 
should confe-ss his guilt. It is hanlly necessary 
to say that this letter excite<l u general indigna- 
tion, and WHS looke<l u]M^n as an otlicial etlort to 
screen Bal>cock. — It nuist be confesswl, that, in 
spite of tlie fact that there was not a breath of 
suspicion up<jn the president personally, there 
wus u verj' geuend fi-eling that he was to some 
extent on trial with his private secretary ; and 
there was an t qually general feeling of relief when 
the jury, Feb. 24, brought in a verdict of not 
guilty. Imnmliately afterward the president took 
another private secretary in BalKf^k's place. — 
Most of the remaining defendants either ]tleud 
guilty or were conncted; and a few. in whose 
iiiM-s there were extenuating circimistances, were 
non pro-'^setl. Of the leading (lefendants. Avery, 
M« Kee and Maguire were |>anlone<i in about six 
months. — In .March, 18TG, a select commitleu 
was appointeil by the house of represr ntatives to 
ascertain whether any federal otlicial hud aided 
or given information to the defendants. It sat 
for six months, examined a great nundH-r nf 
witnesses, and gave their testimony in Houso 
Misc. Doc., No. 180, 1st st^-ssion. 44th congress, 
1875-6. The whole maki-s up a startling reve- 
lation of the political nietlifHls of the time, and 
of the disgniceful and dangerous condition of 
the civil s«Tvice. — Every effort had been made 
to blacken the private and public character 
of Scn-tary Bristow. but without the slightest 
success. In the spring of 1876 he o)iened an at- 
tjick u|>on a whi.sky ring on the California coast. 
Here, at last, he was beaten. As htxm as his in- 
vesiigations became dangerous, u California sena- 
tor demandeil the removal of several of the more 
active sjKtial agents of the treasury at San Fran- 
ci.s<o. The secretary refuM-d, i)Ul was not sup- 
IK>rt(Hl by the president ; and in June, I!s7U, he 
reslgiu-*!. His nMirenient relieved the ring from 
further prosectition; but its active energies were 
bniken aud were never revived. C. it J, 

WHITE, Ha^b Lawson, was born in Iredell 
county. N. C.. Oc t. <U). 1773, and died at Knox- 
ville. Tenn.. April 10. 1840. He remove«l to Ten- 
, nessee with hi.s father in 1786. was admitted to 
the Iwr in 17U5. and served us judge of the state 
supreme court 1801-7 and 1809-15, ais state senator 
IM07-8 and 1817-18, and as I'nilecl Sfjites senator 
1825-*$ and 1837-iO. In 1836 he n«ceived t wenly- 
kIx electoral voles, from Tennessee and Georgia, 
I for the pn-sidency, Iwing the repres<-ntalive <if 
1 that •■ stale rights" .southenj faction which there- 
I after became the souliiem wing of the whig |>arty. 
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(Sec Wnio Party, T.) Pec Xnncy H. Scott's 
Memoir of Whiles 2 Benton a TUrty Yean' Ykvi, 
184 A. J. 

WHITE LEAGUE. (See Kr-Kn'x Klax.) 

WILMOT PROVISO (u; U. 8. Uistort). 
Although tluH principle has been baptized with 

the name of Wilm . i. ;i deinocralic eon- 

gressman from l\'UU8ylvuuiu, who attempted to 
apply it in 1846 to the territory about to lie ac- 
quiii <l fnim Mexico, it is in reality the outcome 
of that principle of congressional control over the 
territoriea which haa coDStantiy been applied in 
practice pince the iKition fii^t owne<l territories. 
The ordinance of 1787 (see that title) prohibiled 
slavery In the northwest tfrritory; and in the ter- 
ritory southwest of the Ohio the prohihilion of 
hlavery was not ini[K),>.ed, because eongrcs.9, in ac- 
cepting the cessions of it by the slates, had volun- 
tarily bound itself not to do so. In the organiza- 
tion of the terriiorief, while congress has allowed 
tlie eleelion of liie lower houf-e of the legislature 
by the people, it has always retained to the na- 
tional government the appointment of the judges 
and of the poviTiiors, willi a veto on Ilu- ti rrito- 
rial legislatures, and has even retained a jMwer to 
veto, in the last resort, the action of territorial 
govt mors and h ■L:i--l:itures toi^cther. Its power to 
prohibit polygamy and slavery in the territories 
hiw always rented on exactly the same foundation. 
(See Tekritokies.) In the case of slavery it 
would probably never have Ikcu denieil, but for 
the influence occa-ioncd by the growth of slaverj'. 
JefTiTson s prohiljiiiou of slavery in botli tlie north- 
west and souihwest ten iloriescame within a hair's 
breadth of tfu( ( ess in 1784; and the more limited 
prohibition of 1787 had practically no opposition. 
In the case of Missouri, in 1819-20. there was 
hardly any denial in the south, while there was a 
unanimous affirmation in the north, of the power 
of congrrm to prohibit anything hi the territories, 
even --lax i rv. The stnitluTn nrijunieut was al 
together dillerent from any such denial. It showed 
that the national government had acquired tlic 
territory west of the Missi^'-iiipi, wbt n slavi ry 
was pennitti-d therein by law; that it hud taken 
no steps whatever to prohibit slavery tberehi, but 
li:id a!lowc<l it to extend north through Mi'-souri; 
and that, when Mi.ss<»uri had thereby become a 
slave state throu;;;h the continued policy of con- 
gres-i, confirmed by tlie admission of Louisiana as 
a slave state in is 12, it was not just, by a sudden 
reversal of policy in tbccase of Missouri, to destroy 
property rights which congress, at least by larht*, 
had allowed to grr>w up. Leaving out of question 
the morality of slavery, the southern reasoning 
was Just, and indci>d, mutatia mutandii, was ex- 
actly the Tcnmning of the free-floilers of after 
days 111 is'jo (see CoMruoMisrs, IV.), congress 
recognized its ju.sticc: it refrained from touching 
slavery in that part of the annexation where it 
had Ix-eu allowed to erow tip. in ilu- >!;t!es of 
Louisiana and Mi^uri, and in the territory of 



PROVISO. 

Arkansas; but if took ab'^cdute as«uninre for the 
future by proliibitini: slavery forever in the rest of 
the annexation, that part lying north of latttnde 
86' 30 . The mistake lay in allowing this to go 
forth OS a compromise, a bargain, a division of 
territory between the sections, instead of a plain 
exercise of rightful power by congress, coupled 
with an act of condonation for the past. There 
could then have been no attempt le^ stamp the 
Wilmot proviiio in 1846 as a novelty in Ataerican 
legislation. — I. Befohb AxTvexATtoir. Profal* 

bilious (.f sl:iv( r\' were inserted in the or_'antM- 
tion of the new territories formed from the Liouis- 
iana purchase, Iowa la 1888, and Minnesota la 
18-19, by the following; provision: "The liwsof 
the United Stales are hereby extended ov« r and 
declared to be In force in the said territory, so to 
as the same, or any provision thereof, may l)esp- 
plieable." The prohibition of slavery lltereia, 
])as>ei| in ISCO. thosattacliHl to them ns organiaed 
territories. It was verj' doubtful whetlu r Oregon 
was really a i)art of the Louisiana purchase (»*e 
NoRTHWBOT BoiNn,vnT), and for greater safety 
an explicit prohibition of slavery was inserted ia 
the first house bill to organize the territory. In 
this fonn tlie house jMsse-l the bill. Feb. 3, 1845, 
by a vole of 140 to 58. Pending dilBculties with 
Great Britain made the organization of the terri- 
tory at that time a matter of doid)tful pnidcnce. 
and it was not considered by the senate until after 
the treaty of June 15, 1848. — All parties who 
vote<l for the annexation of Texjis did m with a 
silent recognition of slavery therein, as established 
by local law. But the remainder of the Mexican 
reptililic wasabsolutcly bam-d to slavery, at firs' by 
a decree of the dictator Guerrero in lS2y, and Ujcb 
by theoonstiiuii IIS of the Mexican refiublic. If, 
then, any portion of it should be annexed lo the 
United Stale-s, it would come in as free territory, 
just as all other acquisitions had been slave ter- 
ritory when acquired. Early in the Mexican war 
an arrangement seems to have been made by the 
ailminist ration with the banished McxicJin pri*- 
ident, Santa Anna, by which he was to be allowed 
to return to Mexico, reorganise his party, andcoa* 

' ( Imli a peace on the basis of a payment by the 
United States for a cession of territory. Aug. 8. 
1848, In a special message, the president ask«d for 
the api>ropriation of a sum of money for"'ilie sd- 
justment of a boundary with ^lexieo such a» nei- 
ther republic will hereafter be inclined todiKturb." 
that is, for th«' purchase of Mexican territory 
outside of Texas. Such a bill. ap|>ropriating 
!<-3,(NMi.(XK), wjw at once introduced in the house, 
and debate was limited to two hours. Northern and 
southern whiirs were alike opiwsed to any scqoi- 
sition of territory, for fear of introducing with it 
thequestion.of slavery: and White, of New York, 
and Winthrop, of Massachusetts, now exprwsed 
their party's views clearly and fon IMy. Most -if 
the northern democrats, while detennined on sc- 
quisitinn'of territory, were equally determtaed 
thai it should remain free. KrinekerhofT. of Ohio, 

I at onco drafted, and Wilmot introduced, the 
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•mendmeiit •flerwafd fammn u ttie "Wllmot 

proviso." as follows: "provided that [iis nn cvprcss 
and fuudumentiil condition to tho acquisition of 
any territory from the republic of Jlexico by the 
Unite<l SlutiH, by virtue of nnv treaty which may 
be ni'gotiiilul Ik twccn the in, ami to tin; une l»y tlie 
execatiTeof the uioncys herein appropriatcil] nei- 
ther Hlavery nor iovoluutary servitude »>liall ever 
exist in any part of said territory, except for crime, 
Trbcreof llic party hIuiH first Iw duly conviefe<l." 
The words in braclieU were not csseotial, except 
under temporary circamstances, and the remain- 
dtT fornw tlie Wilmot proviso proper, it is nsii 
ally cited. It fullowctl the language of the ordi- 
nance of 1787. — Remarkably little oppmition 

W!i>J luaile to tin's fir-t appcariitu o of the proviso, 
and that little cume from Houlheru democrats who 
alleged that the territory In qtiestloa was already 

free: lliat the proviso wits thus rieedli ss; and that 
it wiis al«) mischievous, as a piece of supererog- 
atory and offeoBively anti soutliern logidation, 
Whieli woidd provoke tlic eleeliiiii of extreme 
aoutliern r<'pre«< ntativ cs and eiulani;er the I'nion. 
Thia view will be foutid best stated by Benton, 
as cited below, and In- himself wiw one of the flrHi 
virtims. (See Missoi ni.) Tl>c proviso wis quietly 
a( < - |)inl; the house decided it in order by a vote 
of \ti to d7, and adopted it to 64) and the whole 
Mil (85 to 79) on the day of Its Introduction. Two 
days aflerwanl, on the last day of the sr-sitm, tlic 
senate voted, 19 to 10, to take up the bill for con- | 
stderatlon. Lewis, of Alabama, moved to strike I 
out the i>rovis4>. Pavis. of Mas.sarhus4 tts. argued 
against the motion, and iM-rsinted in his argument 
until the time fixed for adjournment came, and he 

was eiit ofT in the full flow of debate. The pn^- 
visu thus fell with the bill. It was claiineil at the 
time that it would have been {tas^-d by the votes 
of all the fr^-e state senators, and those from Dela- 
ware and Maryland; but Wilson makes a very 
COBVinein;; sliowiuu' that it would have ix i u v<tted 
down. Nevertheless the denuru^iations of Davis' 
action in democratic newspapers and in the 
** Union," the ofTicial ncw8|mpcr at Wasldngton, 
were far more severe than in those of their oppo> 
aenta. Cam. In conTersatlon, censnred myin 
sevc-rely. I'olk, in his messa;re of the followini; 
December, without any condemnation of the pro- j 
tIso, cxpreoAod his refret that the bill had not I 
passed, and his ennfldrtH e that a majority of both 
houses was still iu favor of it. The legiHlalureaof 
every northern state east of Indiana, excepting 
Maine, but includini: Di laware, formally approved 
the proviso. demix;raUi and whiirs unitinj; iu the 
▼ote. Everjrthinf seemed to fH>int to it.s pawuige, 
as a deinocr.itie nK-nsiirc, at the fi<lln\\ in^; ^» >-ion. ' 
— Before tlie follow in^ -i s-iDU the M-utlieni mem j 
hers had been naturally forced itiio an attitude of 
stronir« r op|M>siiion to the provi-o. ICvery M^uth- 
em O-spinuit to a scat in congresj* was c ertain to 
repvvMent the ritting member's active or passive 
■upport of the proviso as an act of trca?<t)n to the 
south; and thus all the southeni democrats, who 
detind an acqnlatttop of tentiloiy, were amjed ' 



agafaut the pvovlao. Southern wUgi, who wer» 

airaiu'^t the acquisition, could safely vote against 
the proviso with ii8 bill, and could carry enough 
northern whiga with them on tliat Issue to preaenre 
the national integrity of their party TTow were 
northern denxK-nits to keep their party int:ict ? 
This pressing question wa.s answered by (he evolu- 
tion of tlie new dogma of " popular sovereignty '* 
(see that title) in the territories, by virtiie of which 
the status of slavery In any territory was to Iw re- 
nut ted to the decision of the p(^ople of the terri* 
tory. Urged at first as a prudent way of settling 
the diflleulty. it almost inuuediately became the 
touchstone of democracy, and Wilmot and demo- 
crats who stipported him were driven ont of the 
party. — .Ian. 4. l'*4T, in the Innv,.. Pi, v(,,n Kiiiij. 
of New York, Oi^ked leave to olTer a bill like that 
of the previous session, changing fS.OOO.OOO to 
f^-^.ooit.ticMX but adding the proviso. B, fnre It 
could Ik'. con.sivlered, bills of like nature, but with- 
out the proviso, had been reported in both bouses. 
In the senate the southern wliiir** unsncressfnlly 
trinl to a>iil a prohihiiinn of any purchase of ter- 
ritory; and I Itill. without the proviso, passed 
March 1. Iu the bouse the proviso was moved 
by Wilmot as an amendment. Feb. 8, renewefl by 
Hamlin, Feb. and adopted by n vote of 115 to 
106, DougUs unsuccessfully trying to restrict it to 
territory north of latitude 88*88'. March 8, in 
the hiiu'>i', the proviso was added to the seriate 
bill in committee of tlie whole by a vote of 90 U> 
80, but rejected on the report of the committee 
(97 to 102>; and the bill, -without the pro\iso, was 
Anally p«w>eii (115 to til;. — In the meantime, a 
bill to oiganlse Oregon territory, with a provision 
that the inhabitants should enjoy all the privi- 
leges, and L>e l)ound by all the pro|iiliiii>>ns and 
restrictions, of the ordinance of 17H7 (which pro- 
hibiteil slavery), was passp<l by the hous*^-, .Ian. 16. 
1S47. But Oregon was now to be linked in, for a 
time, with the territory to be annexed; and tho 
senate, after twice committing the bill, laid it om 
the table, March 8. — II. ArxEn Ajtnexatioic 
ASD Before ( omi-uomisk r.i fort? any further 
measures could be attempted at the next session, 
peace had been conclud^. Feb. 8, 1848, and the 
gn-at territoric* of California niul New Mexico (see 
^Vnnkxatioxs, IV., for their extent) had been 
transferred to the United States. The fart of 
jvis^( s-iiin greatly chanL'ed po!iti( al ciindiii<ins. 
(Joulhem democrats simply continued to opposo 
the proviso; northera democmts now opposed It 
by force of the d<H trine of popular sovereignty; 
and southern whigs, who had op|H»sed it together 
with the $8,000,000 bill, on account of the ncqul- 
sitif<n of territory, found little difflculty in cou- 
tinning the opposiiinn after amiexntion. In short, 
the proviso had now no friend.4 in congress, ex- 
cept i tig a part of the northern whigs and the few 
remaining Wilmot democrata. Only the immi- 
nent presidential election of 1848, and the un- 
known possibilities of a northern free-soli upris- 
ing, prevented the organlxatkNi of the Icrrltoriea* 
without the proviso, in the spring of 1848; and 
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the lost opportuuiljr was not easily rained. — 
Jbsj 20, IMS. the prnideDt called the attention of 
OOngrcss to tlic pn'^siiiL: m rc^.-ity of organizing 
On^nterriiury; uud lUcuecciisity was emphasized 
hy the fact that the popular proTfaional govern* 
ment (sf'o Oukcon) hu«l hc'riin tn innkc l.iws for- 
bidding slavery. The neci'-sur}- bill, which Doug- 
las hud reported, Jan. 10, \va.s at once brought up; 
Halt' offered m an nnu iidiiient h section imposing 
the pri)hibitions, as well us the privileges, of the 
ordinance of 1787; and debate continued until 
July 12. A select committee of eight was then 
chosen, and it reported, July 18, a bill in thirty- 
seven sections, commonly known uh tho " Clayton 
•compromise," from the chairman of the commit- 
tec, organizing the terrltoiies of Oregon, Califor- 
Ilia and New Mexico together. No jniwer was 
^ivcn to the territorial legislatures to legislate 
on shivery, and questions of its legality or llle* 
.gidlty in any particular tcrritor)' were to be de- 
•dded by tlie territorial courts, with a right to ap- 
peal to the United States supreme court. In this 
form thr l>i!l was jiassed, July 26. but the bouse 
laid it on the table by a vote of 112 to U7, and it 
was never revived. Tlic majority was inade up 
of M'venty-four northern whigs, thirty nortliiru 
democrats, and eight southern whigs*. Aug. 2, 
the house passed an Oregon bill, with the section 
it'latiog to the ordinance of 1787. Aug. 10, the 
senate passed It with an amendment declaring the 
Missouri compromise line to extend to the Pacific, 
and to be binding in all future organizations of 
territories: and on the following day the house 
nou-cotieurred. Aug. 12, the .senate receded, 
passed the bill as it originally came from the 
house, and Oregon was a free territory. The se- 
cret of the senate's action was in the BufTalo con 
veutiuu three days before, and the uomiuution of 
•candidatee pledged against extension of slaveiy. 
<See Fkkk S<tn. Pahtv ) — Thr ^•llulhem leaders 
were »li>ul)iy enibunusi.ed at the meeting of con- 
gress m December, 1848, The discovery of gold 
in California. .Jan. 19, 1M4M, wa> increa-sing the 
population so rapidly that a state government 
would soon be even more necessary than a terri- 
torial government; and tliemu^sof northern dem- 
ocrats in congress were so thoroughly provoketl 
by Taylor's election through Koutliern electoral 
votes as to 1m ready e\-en for the proviso, ^oth- 
hig could have postponed the proviso hut the 
sliortiH ss of the session, and the still controlling 
influence of the south in the senate. Congrens 
had hardly orjpinlzed, wlien the house, Dec. 13, 
by a vote of los to SO, instructed the Committee 
ou territories to bring iu territorial UUs for Cali- 
fornia and NewMezko. "excluding slavery there- 
from." The committee, one week later, reported 
the California bill, but it was not reached until 
Feb. S6. 1849. The next day It was passed by a 
vote of 12*1 to 87. alino>i exactly st etional. The 
Kew .Mexico bill was reported .Ian. \i, but was not 
xeoched. In the senate the California bill was n - 
ferred. but never considered, and the conuiiiitee 
was discharged, Harch 8. In place of it, an un- 



successful attempt was made to tack a senate bill 
to the appropriation biH. (9ee Rideiui. II.) At 

the adjournment the territories were still left nnor- 
ganized. — No one, as yet, denied the right of the 
people of a territory, when forming a state COB- 
stitulion, to prohibit slavery; and the m w .•i<lniin- 
islrutiou (Taylor's) ut once undertook tt» solve the 
problem by procuring the formation of state gov- 
erntnents in both California and New Mexico In 
bttth of these the Wilmot proviso was a part of 
the state constitution. This forced the tun her 
proceedings into a new lino, which isdelailinl el-e- 
where. (See Co.\iruo.\ii!«E.8. V.) In reviewing 
the whole current of events, at the close of .Vp- 
teuiber, 1850, it will appear that the object of the 
proviso, the prohibition of slavery, had been suc- 
cessfully attained in all the territory outside of the 
Louisiana purchase, except the modem state of 
Nevada, and the territories of Utah, New Mexico 
and Arizona (tin i» included in New Mi xii o); and 
that, as to the excepted portions, the Mexican laws 
abolishing slavery theivln hod never been inter- 
fered with by American laws Rtit the struggle 
over the Wilmot proviso, which was essentially 
only a declaration of the existing law of the ter- 
ritories, w.is a very 'iuflirii iit warning that some 
influence was at work, whieh would resi.st any 
such declaration for the future. This was the 
doctrine of Calhoun, that the con'^titutiun's guar- 
antee of security to property covered the territo- 
ries abo; and that cungnw wat bound to enfovce 
it in the case of slave property, as well as otbtT 
properly. The objeclicm now seems in-superable 
that the slaves were always referred to jus " iht- 
.sons" in the federal constitution, and as "prop- 
erty " only in state constitutions and laws, which 
I'ould have nolliiiig to do willi the territ. 'rii •» 
But at the time Calhoun's doctrine fell in too 
closely with southern feeling to be reristrd. It 
was adopted, openly by some, tacitly by oibors, 
and the cumpurulivc »«trength of ibe former chms 
steadily incrowod. Calhoun's resolutions of Feb. 
19, 1847, protesting against di*crimin.itioii in Mio 
territories ugaiu!>t any stale, were the tir>i. ilioui:h 
vague, exprodoD of the doctrine, and their efTii t 
wan seen in the unanim<»us resolutions of th. Vir- 
ginia leLn'sIuture, March y. following: 1, that -u< h 
n discrimination was in violatitui of the ronipro- 
miaes of the constitution ; 2, that it was to he 
''restated afi every hazanl"; and 8. that, in the 
event of the passage of the Wilmot pro\iso or any 
law abolishing slavery or the sbive trade in the 
District of ColnmMa. the governor should ironie- 
diateiy convene the li u'isl.iturr " to eonvjd. r of the 
mode and measure of redress." As the proriM) 
discussion went on, the southern tone grew sUn 
wnrmer; and at the time of the final coniprimi'*? 
most of the suuthcru states* hod statutes or res- 
olutions in existence directing the governor to 
CJill a pojmlar convention in the rvnit of the 
passage of the proviso. (Pee Sei k.'^sion. II j — 
III. ArTRii TiiK CoimoMi^E. The general rut- 
ifl<ation of the compromis*- of \KA) sifme4 al 
lifbt to have put au end to the desire for Uie pro- 
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When was It to be applied? Cnlifornfa 
wiw a free state, and the territories had been com- 
pletely organized, those acquired under the Lou- 
isiana purchase having the proviso under the 
3Iiss<)uri rompromise, and those ncquire<l under 
tho Mexican purchase merely ignoriog it. Not 
content to let well enonfiih alone, the north' 
em domomlic Icjidrrs, fn 1854. attcnijitfd to ap- 
ply the "popular 8o%'creignty " principle to the 
new territories of Kanaas and Nebraska, formed 
finin the Louisiana pun linsf (see Kansa-^ \k 
BHA8KA Bill), and thus to wipe out the proviso 
when it was already efttablished by law. The at* 
terapt natumlly rcviviil tlic jirovi<o on n far 
StrongiT ground. It was now an evidently con- 
servativo t-fTort to reapply lo the L<iuisiana pur- 
cha'<e tlie prohihil ion wliicli J)a<l been its or;rani*- 
law from ls20 until 1H54; and it tliui^ w-eured a 
breadth of sup|H>n irn uli r than it eonld have ol>- 
tatned in 1849-50, ami became the basis of a gn at 
northern i>arly. (See RKPfBi.iCAN Pahty, I.) 
But of course tho new party could not be content 
to limit the assertion of the proviso to tho Louisi- 
ana pnrrhase: law for one territory was law for 
all, for I'tali and XewMestco ns well as for Kan- 
sas aud Nebraska; and thus the work of 1450 was 
to be done over agnin, with no chanoe now for 
compronii>-e. In 1><"»7 the siipreme court decided 
that the proviho had always been uncouiitilutiuDal 
In the case of any territory (aee Drrd Scott 
CAfK); but this had little elTect on tlie supporters 
of the proviso. They still axserttil the right of 
congress to impose a prohibition of slavery u|>on 
the terrilorii'H, disrepmlinir \\w iJiitfr (fi>tn of the 
anprcmc court, and K^avin;; the constitutional 
qtu-stion to be decide«l by the court when tlieeas«> 
should come directly before it. Against this per- 
nMnent programme a bald negative was but a 
poor reliant r; tlie south w :ih coiniH-lled to clnM>se 
between admitting the validity of a prospective 
prohibition, or taking Calhoun's extreme ground 
of the duty of contrress to prote* f > i y in tlx- 
territorieii. It choHc the latter (!>ee Dkmocuatic 
Partt, v.). Its ultimatum being expresaed In 
.Ti tT I> ivIk" senntf resolutions «>f >Iay 2-t-'?.l. 
IMiO. The most iniportaut of these, in thin con- 
nection, were the fourth and Dflfa, as follows; 
"4, that neither conirress nor a ti rritorial h iM'-la 
tare, Whclher l>y direct let'ishilion or legislation 
of an Indirect aii'l unfi ietnlly character, [Kisw-smeK 
power to anntd or impair the constitutional ri'jht 
of any citizen of the United Slalesi to take iiis 
shive property into the common territorii-^, and 
there hold and enjoy the mmc while the territorial 
condition remains; 5, that, if experience should 
at any time prove thai the judicial nnd e.\eeuiivr 
authority do not possess means to insure adequate 
protection to con«tlttttional rights In a territory, 
and if till' ti rrilorial i;ovenunent should fail or 
refu.sc to provide the necessary remedies for that 
purpo«e. It wHI be the duty of congre wa to Hiipply 
such deficiency " At leant a part of tlu se n solu- 
tions was explained 1^ a territorial htw of New 
]iBKleD,inl8W, ertnblUbtef dnvny. ItwMdii- 



approve«l by the house of represientalivcs, but the 
senate did not act on the veto bill, so that the ter* 
ritorial slave law remained In force. On the con- 
trary, the eighth resolution of the republican plat- 
form in May, isno, di-dan-d "that the normal 
condition of all tho territory of the United States 
Is that of freedom; that, as our republican father*, 
when they had abolisln d slavery in nil our nation- 
al territory, ordained that no person bhould he 
deprived of Hfe, liberty or property without due 
pnx I'ss of l;iw, it becomes our duty, by legisla- 
tion, whenever such legislation is necessary, ta 
maintain this provision of the constMulion agatost 
all attempts to violate it ; nnd we deny the author- 
ity of congress, of a territorial h ;;is|;ittue, or of 
any individuals, to u'ixc li iral existence to slaveiy 
in any territory of the United Slates." The issue 
was thu.s fairly made up on lx>lh sides : all or 
nothing. The n'publican prognmime was in- 
dorsed by Lincoln's election, and secession and 
war followed. (See Secession, ITI.; Rebeluos.) 
— IV. Final Establishment ok the I'roviso. 
The withdrawal of southern senators and repre- 
sentatives left the repul)Hcans In a majority In 
Inith houses r>f roni:res.s iK-fon- the end of the 
session of 1860-61 ; but they made uo attempt to 
enforce the eighth section of the Chicago plat- 
form. The i)roi>ositions of rritt( n<len (m-c CoK> 
PKUMisK!*, VI.), and of the jK^ace congress (see 
CoxpBRBVCB, Pbacb). both of which aimed to 
forbid the future application of (he Wihnot pro- 
viso to territory south of latitude 80" Ut) . were 
rejected; but. on the other hand, the territories 
of Colorailo. I>akoiii nnd Nevada wen* organized 
w itliout the Wihnot proviso, in entire silence as 
to slavery, and therefore w ith all the benefits to 
the south of the Dred 8colt decision. Slavery in 
the territories remaine<i undisturbiHl until 1862. 
immeiliately after its alH>lition in the District of 
Columbia, April 10. (See Aboutiom, III.) In 
the house, March 24. a bill waa Introduced "to 
rendi r fn idoin nalioii;il, mifl sl:ivt ry s, ( tion.al," 
and was referred to the coniuiititHs on territories. 
It waa re|tortvd. May 1, recommitted, and again 
repirted. May 8. It was now a hill to prohibit 
slaver}' in the territorie?>, in federal forts, dock- 
ymniB. etc.. In vessels on the high seas. In national 
hiv'hways, :ind in all placi"i where the national 
goverunicut bad exclusive juris4liction. Ii wan 
debateti until May 13. w hen it had Im-n moditlcd 
info a simple prohihitif)n of slavery in the terri- 
tories, ami was then passed by a vote of bO to 50. 
In (he senate, .lune 0, its language was slightly 
changcfl to the following : •' (hat, from and after 
the passage of this act, there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary s, r\itude in any «>f the 
tenritork*s of the United States now exUtting. or 
which may at any time hereafter be formed or 
ucipiin '1 l>y the Uniteil State*. otluTwisr fh.in in 
punishment uf crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted": and It was then 
passed viH to 10). .lure 17. the house concurred 
(78 to 38); and the bill became Uw. June 19. It 
never brooght bsfoie the snivane oout, In 
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order Uiat its coustituUonaiity might be examined 
in the lig^t of the yet nnreveraed Dred Scott de- 

cision ; but all doubts on lliat srore were re- 
moved by the naUoDal abolitiou of slavery iu 1865, 
through the ntillcation of the 18th amendment. 
<8ce CoxsTrriTniN, III ) — Soc 8 Ton Hoist's 
Cnikd SlttttM, 1 Gii c ky s Aint rieftn Conflict, 
\m, J Wilson's Buie and Fail of (he Slore Pifteer, 
18; Harris' PoUtieal Cunflici in America, 114; 2 A. 
U. Stt'phena' War Jletieeen the Slates, 165; Bu 
thanan's Admini»trnti»n, 18; 1 Dix's (S/^t<*//t.<t, 179 
(Three Million Bill). Gurdiucr's The Gnat Jmif, 
94; 16 Benton's Debate* of Vongntui, 22S-254 (Ore- 
gon), 399 (summurj' of ilexicnn lavrs abolishing 
slavery); Cleveland's A. H. JSUpheM, 343 (and 
law authorities (hero cited in favor of the contin- 
uance of Mcvican laws afii r conquest); H S/iifi.i- 
man'i Manual, 1618 (Message of Aug. 8, 1846), 
1710 (Menage of May 89, 1848); 15 Benton's De- 
iate»^ Cirnr/rrits, (W!} (iiitmihK tion of the prnvi-.o); 
ItMd., index under i^larcrj/; 4 Calhoun Wurkt, 
888 (rew>lulions of Fa>. 10, 1847); 1 A. H. Ste- 
phens' Wttr /i'firicji tfie Sdites, 4^ (Semite reso 
lutiunti of May 24-25, I.^MJO); 12 Stat, at lMiy<, 
488 (act of June 19. 1882); Wilson's Aitti Slar, rt/ 
M»'ii.i>in ■* in Ciniffrt-iui,92. The dilTerent shadoof 
opiuiou us to iIjc proviso may best be stiidini a.s 
follows: nuKlemle democnilic (Kiulb), 2 Benlon'.s 
Tkirty Tean' Viete. 693 (north). 1 Dix's Spteehet, 
281; extreme southern demwrallc. 4 Calhoun's 
UVAj*. 535 (Speteh of Feb. 24. 1K49): southern 
whig. Cleveland's A. J2. SkpiteM, 332 (Speech of 
Feb. 18. 1847): northern whii^. 5 Webster's Work$, 
888 (Spce4.-h of March 1. 18-ITV. frcr soil, ILmicc 
Mann's Lettera and 6ptceJu», 10 (Speedi of June 
80. 1848): abolitionist, SKf%Beti«»cfth$ MtJeiean 
War, 183, mul Wanb n's Life of Cf^is, , 314; ail- 
ministration, 1849-50, 3 StaUttuau n Manuai, 1847 
(Meaaage of Jan. 81. 1850). The Democratic Re- 
tiVtrcHrtfulIy avoids the 'subject until September, 

1847 (p. 103), ainl the Whig iUcit ic until August. 

1848 (p. 193), and then both pronounce a^hut 
the proviso, the former as nn alioliliott meaSOR, 
the latter u dc-mucrutic measure. 

AUUUNDBB JOHBnOH. 

WII.SOX, Henry, vlc( president of the United 
States 1873-5. was lM)ra at Farniinutoti, N. II.. 
Feb. 10. 1H12, and died in ofllco at Washington 
■city, Nov. 22. 1875. Ills name, Jeremiah Jones 
Colbatli, was ( banned to Henry Wilson by an act 
of the lL>git>laturc in 1830. He was seU-educaled 
during the time which he could save from his la* 
l-ors as a furtii linii.l an ! sliocmakcr. From 1841 
until 1852 he served irequeully in the state legis- 
hitnre. asa whiff with strong aoii-tbnrery opinions. 
In l>t48 he withdrew from the whig national con 
vention, entered the free-soil party, and was its 
candidate for governor in 1858. lie then went 
into the " kn<jw nothing " orpanizjitioit isi c .Vmeh 
ICA>' Party), but withiln-w froni ii iu l.sVI, lie 
fore his withdrawal he had been elected United 
States senator by a coalition of knOw-noihin^, 
irtxr-suilcrs and opposition dcmucrut;i; and he re- 



tained the position as a republican imtil his sleD* 
tlon aa vice-president. During the rebelliaa he 

served as chairman of the senate military commit- 
tee, and took a leading part iu the conduct of the 
war by congress. His leading work is the fiSMoiy 

of the Ri^ and Fall of tht S'au- /'. 
his minor works are the Ilisloi-y of tfu Anti-Skueqf 
Mta^>in.tin CougrcM. 1880-64; MBUary Mtanru 
tf tht' i'liitnl StiiUn Ct'iiffrtM ; History of the Re- 
comtruction Mtasurm in Coiif/rfM, 1865-8; UiMarf 
of the Part of Congress in tlie War to suppren tht 
Rebellion. See Slowe's Men of Our Time*; Mann's 
L^e of WH»on; Nason's Ltfe ef WOmin. 

AuacAm»R jQBB0roii. 

WTRT, William, was bom at Bladensburgh. 

Mil., Nov. 8. 1772, aii<l died at Wiu«hington ciiy. 
Feb. 18. 1834. Uo was admitted to the bar in 
1794. and practiced in eastern Yiigtnlh until 1817, 
when he Ixcanio attorney ireneral of the I'tii:'-*! 
States, serving until 1889. In 1880 he removed lu 
Baltimore. In 1888 he was tlic anti-masonic csup 

didate for the presidency (s<'c .\.NTt MawixRY. I.), 
and receivid the seven electoral votes of Vermont. 
See Kennedy 's Mt moir of Wirt (1859); 70 Noitk 
Anaericaa Beviaw, 255; 92 a>., 277. 

ALi;.VAMJKIl JOILSSTON, 

WISCONSIN, a state of the American Union, 
formed from the northwest territory. (Sec Ter- 
RITOIUES, OltDlJJA>cr: OK 1787.) Its arc I was in- 
cluded successively in the territories of Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan, and was flmilly organised 
into the territory of Wisconsin, April 90, 1888. 
An enabling act was passed Aug. 6. 1(^» and ua- 
der its provisions a convention at Madtoon, Oct. 
5-I)cr. 1(5, 1840, franictl a state constitul ion .\n 
act was then pastied. March 8. 1847. to admit the 
new state under this constitution. If It should be 
ratifi(sl by popular vote. It was rejec ted In* the 
people, owing to it.s attempt to prohibit bauka 
and banking, and Wisconsin remained a terri- 
ton,-. May 29, 184^. the state was finally ad- 
mitted under its first constitution. — liouNDA- 
RIK8. As this was the fifth state erected from 
the northwest territory, which, by the ordinance 
of 1787. was to bo divided into not more than 
five states, it would seem fitting that Wiscon- 
sin should have comprised all the renuumt of 
the origins! territory. TIds. however, was not 
done: five and a half stales wi rc really fomieil, 
that portion west and north of the western end 
of I«ke Superior being taken from Wisconsin 
and given to tlic tran-Mi.ssis.sippi territorA- of 
Minnesota. The boundaries of the state, as fixed 
by the enabling act and aeeepted by the 8nc 
constitution, are as follows: Bejrinning in the 
middle of Lake Michigan, in latitude 42 30' 
north (the northern Iwundarj' of Illinois); tlience. 
with till' .Micbii_'an boundary. tlirouL'li I-akc Mich- 
ipm, Green Bay. and the Mcnonionee, Hrul^ 
and Montreal rivers to Lake Superior; tbe-noe 
through the middle of Lake Sujierior to the SL 
Louis river at the head of the lake, up the bt. 
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Louis to its first rapids, due south to the St. Croix 
ttwr, down th« 8t. Croix to the Mtastsaippi, down 

the Mississippi to the northwt '^t rorncrof Illinois, 
and thence cast to the beginning. — Cokstitu- 
TKnr. The ooBstttatloii under wbicli the state was 

:i(lmitt(Nl, Mill in force, \va<j framed by a mnvon- 
tiou at Madison. IXc. l.'i, lS47-Fi'b. 1. 1H4H. and 
xatifled by popular vote Marrh 13. It forliudo 
slavi-rj'; gave the riirht of sulTraijc lo white malea 
over twenty-one. on mw year's residmce, but with 
power lo the legislature lo extend the limits of the 
elective franchise on ratification by popular vote; 
fixed the numlicrs of the a»«enibly at not low tlian 
fifty-four nor more than 100, to serve one year, 
and of the senate at not iess than one-fourth nor 
more than one-third of the avemblj. to serve two 
ycMr^; pive the governor, elceteil by |>opiiIar vote, 
a term ot two years; made the Judiciary elective 
for a term of jrears, and removable by address of 

two-tliinls of tniiiibers cUn led to each house; 
forlMide the loauiug of the state's credit, or the 
eontraeting of a state debt of more than flOO.OOO 
except In ease of war or insurrection; atnl iiiaih- 
Madison the capital of the Mate, blight anx-nd 
ments were made in 18A7, 1869 and 1^; in 1871 
the I' •ji-latiirc wiLs forbidden to paw special hi%v.s 
in a imnil)erof siK-cilie<l case**; in 1H74 eounly and 
muuiciiuil governments were forbidden to con- 
tract debts to an amount greater than 6 iicr cent, 
of their taxable property, and In 1889 the sessions 
of the legislature were made biennial. — Gov- 
KRSOBa. Nelson Dewey, lt^4^1 ; Leonard J. 
Farwell. 1851-11: Wm. A. Barstow, ISBS-ff; Ooles 
Ra-lifonl, l^VW; Ale.v. W. rtiUMfoll, 18B7-61 ; 
Louis P. llurvey, 1861-2; Edward Satomon. 
1809-8 ; James T. Lewis. 188^ ; Lucius F•l^ 
rhild. 186rt-7.?; V ('. Wikshburn. 1872-4; Wm. II. 
Taylor, lb74-6; Harrison Ludiugton.1876-8; Wm. | 
E. Smith. 1878-«S: Jerpmtah M. Rusk. 188»^<- | 
Poi.iTirAi. ilisToKV In iialinnal iM>Iiti< s the state 
was demmrrulic until is.*}*!, casting her electoral i 
TotesforCassandPienein l>^>4nndia'>2. Inl8S0. 
and at every presidnili.il < li < tinii since that ye)»r. ; 
the Male ha-s bctn repuV>liean, nlM>ut .V» per cent, 
of the total popular vote being cast for the repub 
liean eieclors. except in 1870, when it fell to 51 
JKT cent. In more IfX*nl cltM-tionH. tlie result.s have 
been closely similnr. Until IH."),! the .state govern- 
ments and coni.'re>smen were democratic, with 
the following excr|»tionJi : In ISSl Gov. Parwcll 
was elecletl by a li iiipiTarv coalition of wliigs 
and free-s(iiler»i and until li^Ai the itoutbeastcm 
or Milwaukee district cicciw! a free-soli congraw- 
man, the soiithw ( -ii-ni di-trii t a whig, and the 
northeji.sten) distri<:t a ilcmucral. The coalition 
of 1851 dimolved almost Immediately, and for the 
n<'Xt two yi ir^ dcniucritie supremacy was hardly 
disputed. Karly in ItvVi the urganizutiou ot the 
Tepublican party (^-o that title) was begun, and 
iK'fore July it had ti<cii completed llie whi^' and 
free soil ci'iiinuUei s ilisbanding. and new ( urn 
inittces of whigs, free-soilcrs and democrats. l>eing 
appointed in their stead. In the fall elo ti- u> tlx 
new party carried two of the oongresbiouul dis- 



tricts and the lower house of the legislature, and 
elected twelve of the twenty-five senaton: the 

Milwaukee ilislric't was now di ini>< raiic. In the 
following year, though the democrats carried the 
lower hoine and elected all the state offloers ex<- 
oept the L'"vernor. the republieanM seeuri f! the 
senate, and, after a Mruggle. the governorship 
also. For tlus office the first ofileiul count gave 
Barstow (dem.) !it'>,lTn vote-;, and Hashford (rep.) 
<)6,012. Bushfurd elainit d a miscount, took the 
oath as governor In January, 18.'j6, and toouj^t a 
quo ttarranto mil in the sUitc supreme court 
AgHin<>t Barstow, who had al.so taken the oath. 
The a.ssetnlily voted lo rm»gnize Barstow as gov- 
ernor, and the senate voted to recognize him as 
governor dtfndo until the decision of the supreme 
court. Bur^tcw denied the court's jurisdiction, 
which the court after argumeutafiirmed. Feb. 19. 
Barstow then withdrew from the case under pro- 
li -l. ;'.ihI left the ofllce to Hashford. Since that 
time all the governors, with the exception of Guv. 
Taylor, have been republican, aa well as the legia> 
latures, the I'niti><l Slates M-nators and the con- 
gressmen, witli bome exceptions, most of which 
are noted helow. — In 1856 the republicans again 
elt etiil the governor, a majority of lM)lh bouses 
of the legislaiun-. itnd as a eon.sequenc»- tlu' L'niled 
Stales senator (Doolittle) : the demi>crats again 
elected the other state olllccrs. Tliis was the last 
election for many years in which the result was 
close or doubtful. Since 1863 ihe FondduLac 
district has always chosen a democratic congress- 
man; and to this must be added the northeastern 
<»r Green Luke district in ISoB-^l.'). tlie Milwauk«'« 
district in 1863-6 and 1671-65, the Wiaaebago 
district In 1875-86, and the general democratic 
succi'ss in 1882. In all other i ongre-sinnal ( lec- 
tions the republicans have beeu suc(.xi>!>ful. iuiviug 
usually five of the six congressmen from 1861 
tintil lSTl,;in<! fi\ef>f the eight congrcs,snien from 
1871 until 1881. in the election of 1882. under a 
new apportionment, the sute wss entitled to nine 
eonirrev^incn, an<l the dem')crat.s were stjceessful 
in six of the district!*. — In slate poliiics Ihe most 
interesting is.sues have been the tiraham hlW itt 
1872, and the I'olter law in 1874. The former was 
au act ret|uiring a liceude for the sale of Iif|Uor. 
together with a bond for the payment of any 
damages recovered against the seller by a town 
for the support of an Intoxlrated person, or by 
any person injun tl in the means of support by the 
sale of liquor to huaband, wife, parent or child. 
It was decided coostltutlona] by the state snpreme 
court in and, with (■!lu r lUMvini: cau«^'s, led 
to a idight republican rcvcn>c in that year: the 
liberal republicans and democrats elected Taylor 

governor. Man h 11, 1871. the Potter law waS 
pasBcd. It waa a general railroad law, fixing 
railroad rates for passengers and freight, and 

creating a Ntanl of commissioners to enfon"c the 
law. The railroail- took the case to court, and in 
tin interim refii-ed to ulxy the law; but the case 
u i> del ided against th< tn by the State court and 
liic ieUcral circuit court, and stepe were at once 
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Minor's ITtJitort/ of Wi/ominff,- Si one's TRstory of 
Wt/oming; Vcck' s fli*C<jry "f Wyoutiug ; 3 Frank 
lin'a Wmrkt, 128; Pickeriuir's Conn>*t- Ndrnitirf »/ I 
tJif Wyoming DilpUte (17!Wi, am! autliKrities under 

PlCKKHINU. ALEXA.NDEH JoONSTON. 

WYOMING TERRITORY, a territory of the 
United States, north of Colorado and Utah. Its 
am ^,888 square miles) was a part of the 
Louiflluia oeasioa (see Askbxatiok^ L), ex- 



cept tlu> f^outhwosfcrn Ptrip, n1»out nno dcgrco 
in width, about two thirds of the length of the 
j territory, and containing 14,320 square miles, 
\vlii( h was a part of tlic Mexican cession. (See 
Annexations, IV.) The territory was organ- 
ized by act of July 25. 1868, and by the eeo- 
sua of 18H() it.< population i» 2U.789.' Ittf ck^- 
tal is Chcyenue, The act of July 85, 19(te, ia 
in 16 8taL «t Large, 17^ 



X 



XT Z MISSION (m IT. 8. Hnrom). The { 
relations between the Frcm li n puMic and 
the United States bad been steatlily becoming 
more tii>:htly gtrained for yeats before the fnaugu- 
ration of l^residenl John Adams in 1797. nmr, fs- 
pecially by reason of the manner in which France 
had seised American provision shipa (see Ehbar- 
oo, I ), and permitted illei^ul captures .if Atni rif.m 
vessrlN by Iht privateers. The position of France 
was more advanta<;eous from the fact that she ro- 
."ivccit d. and jirclrndcd to respect, no international 
law whatever. Her a^^unad place was not that 
of a coequal unit in the family of nations, but that 
of an apostle of liberty, limited in her action only 
by her own conceptions of e.x[>ediency. Appeals 
to treaties viulatetl by France met an easy answer 
In dedamatory references to liberty; and any na- 
tion refnsing to strengthen the hands of France 
WHS u self-confe>sed emiiiy to liberty and to 
France. In dealing with both France and Great 
Britain, Washington's policy was an armed neu- 
trality, but no party supported him cordially in 
all ita fealurcii. The rvpuhlicaus (democralt^) 
tended from the be^nnlng to an unarmed depend 
ence upon Franrc; anil the fedi-ralists, as they 
grew to be more openly a commercial party, tend- 
ed to an arme<l de])cndence upon Great Britain. 
Washinjjton's policy was siieccssful in dieckmat- 
ing Genet (see his name), and in keej)ing succeed- 
ing French envoys within limits for some years. 
But even Waahiugtou had to yield to the growing 
change in the fetleral party which dates from Jay's 
treaty i^ee both these tiUcs) with Great Britain; 
and Adams, at his inau<rumtion, found his party 
as much disposed to pi< k a ipiarrcl with France as 
France was certain to furnish the opportunity, 
and lor Icsis disposed to submit to a counterbal- 
ancing influence from him tlian from his prede- 
i> vor. In return f'lr tiie recall of Genet, the 
French republic had utikcd and obtained the recall 
of Gouvemeur Morris, the American minister, 
•who liad not vww rifTecte<l any sympathy with the 
.coun«e of the French revoiutiou. In his place wus 
sent James Monroe, who proved much more ac- 
ceptable to Frnnce. The Fremh n puMic (see 
EXBABOO, I.) had already begun tho^e interfer- 
ences with American commerce which provoked 
JingUsh zetaliatory InterferBaoea; and these con 



I sequences, In tiielr turn, made the French agfres- 

siuii-, inereasindy atiiioyinp. Mostof the Enfrlisli 
annoyances were removed by Jay's treaty; to 
France the United States still depended upon tlie 
old tixnfy of alliance of 1778. Biit France, in ad- 
dition to her long standing grievance ariaing beOi 
Washington's policy of neutrality, of which she 
could hardly cnmpluiii M].* ii!y, had now a ]>lnu*- 
ihle ground of eoiuplaint in \\ hal.slie chose ti> con- 
sider the American ailiam i w ith Great Britain. 
In February, 1706, one of the directory informed 
Monroe that the treaty of 1778 was at an end from 
the moment of the ratification of Jay".s treaty; to 
which Monroe very properly repUed that the treaij 
Irad already been brought to nothing by the con- 
stant French captures of .\nirri(an vessels. — In 
Other points of his diplomatic inicrcouno Monroe 
had not so well satisfied either Washington or the 
cabinet. He bad be<-n ^dven In advance a com- 
plete vindication of Jay's treatj for the Informa- 
tion of the French government, but had not pre- 
st nt( (l it, believing that it wjis intendi d to be held 
in readiness to answer formal complaints. And 
in general his diplomatic language was ■itogrthcr 
ill advised and unfitting; an amlmss^nlor. As a 
.single iustaiK I , his letter of .S. [>t. 3, 171*4. to the 
committee of jiublic safety, (U i lan-d that, if they 
should be of oitiuiou that the French infractions 
of the treaty were productive of " any K)lid bene- 
fit to the vepuhUc, the American government and 
my countrymen in general will not only licar tbe 
departure with patience, but with pleastve." 
Their tone of pitiful subservMcnce makes it difB- 
cuit to read Monroe's official communications, as 
collected and publldied by himself, with eitber 
' pl( asure or patienee; and, after a sharp n Imke 
from Pickering, in June, 1796, he was recalled, aad 
Charica Cotesworth Pinckney waasent In hisplaoa 
— By this tiim- th-- control of the French rvvolu- 
tion bad passed from the inailue.ss of the many to 
the selfishness of the few. The executive dlred- 
ory now enjoytil a jiower of which the nnliijuy 
ability of Napoleon had been the first fouiid.\lii:»n 
and wius still the principal buttn ss; and under it* 
leadership tin- Fren< h republic was employing for 
pure self aiiirrandizeinent the cxem|)tion from in- 
ternntiuiiul law which it had at first ass«rrted in the 
name of liberty. And .Napoleon, from the begia- 
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ninp, saw the limit which the British channel 
would put to thu conquest of Europe, uiitl the 
manner in which alone he could puss it, by uiviiig 
the English fleets employ nicnt elsewhere. lu 1 797, 
after the peace of Campo Formis, he wrote: ** We 
must set nil our stnmgth upon the sea; we must 
destroy England: and the continent is at our feet. " 
Bat the same year had already aeen the destrnctkm 
of the Sp;iiii~h tli i t olT St. Vim int, and of the 
Dutch tlcet at Campcrdowu; unU from this time 
until 1819 Napoleon nerer ceased the effort, by 
blu^t. r. by kindness, or by fraud, to make tlic 
long uud stormy coast of 2sorth America his most 
Sclent ally ^^i&Dst Great Brltatn. — A few dajrs 
before Piiickiiey^ arrival the Fn iich minister of 
foreign relations informed Monnx* wlmt formal 
itics were to be obeerved in taking leave. Dec. 9. 
179fl. ^fonroo prrs< rit<d liis letter of recall, and 
Pinckney Ids lettt r of < ri'dt iice. Two days after, 
Monroe received written notice that no American 
minister would lie reeeivtHl until the French griev- 
ance!! should be riHlressed, and that the French 
minister to the United Stati-s wtndd be recalled; 
and jct, at the end of tiic mouth, lie accepted a 
poblle reception from the directory, at which the 
president, lJurrits, without n un m-traiH e from him, 
publicly announced that Frauce " would not stoop 
to calculate the consequences of the condescension 
of llie .Vtnerican government to tin' wi'^lies of its 
aucieot tyrauts." Pinckney was left in Paris, 
frfused recognition hy the directory, and even 
threa1ene<l with pnlict- suncillanc-e, until the latter 
part of January, 1797, when he received written 
notice to quit France, and retired to Ilolland to 
await inxf rll<•^inn^ from home. — .\datiis wms intent 
\ipon following up the i)itli< y of in uitality. but 
thi'- m us li ft iiini little option. lie ealhd a spe- 
cial session of congress for May It;. 1T97, atid 
stated his intention of sendin<; u new mission to 
France, to conciliate that country, if i>t»s-ible, Init 
at the same lime recommended the prompt for- 
mation of a nnry and a general permission to 
private V( s-cis to arm in self drft-nsc. For the 
mission be named Pinckney, John Marshall, and 
Francis Dana, chief Justice of Masaachuwtts, 
and fln «e were conflrnn d by tin' smate. Haiia 
declining, Elbridge Gerry was sub>tituted, lieing 
qiedaUy acceptable to his clo.ie perwnal friend, 
the president, and. as -i d< ni(H ral. to Fram e also. 
In October, 1797, the thne met at I'aris, and uu- 
dert(H)k to open negotiations with the directoiy. 
One kadiniT oimplaint on tlie i>art of France evi- 
dently awaitiHl tie ni. Tlif lrt-:ity of 1778 had es- 
tablij«hed tlir principle (between France and the 
United Sti^tes) that " free ships made free g'Mxls." 
that enemy's pnnwrty, excepting contraband of 
war, was not to Ik.' captured in a frieti<Uy ship. 
Jay's treaty, on the contraiy, allowtd the capture 
of enemy's pro|x rty In friendly ship^ ; so that 
Fram e eornplaint d tli it In r -Iiip^ ( oul<l not law- 
fully take English property from American ves- 
aehi. wMIe Britbh ships were not so restrained as 

to Fn iK li pri>[« ity. On this h« ad. the ci nuiiii'- 
sioncrs were empowered tu grant to Fnuw the 



same priviU»po which Jay's treaty granted to Gn at 
Britain. They were also directed to deniaml, bul 
not as a sine qua mn, conpwwation for past inju- 
ries to American commerce ; and they were forbid- 
den to consent to any lo.ui, under any guise. — 
While the commissioners were engaged in Paris 
during the winter, and while little was known of 
their proceedings, owing to difficulty of winter 
communication, politics in the Uniti-d States came 
to a complete stand-still. The federalists were 
thoroughly alarmed by the state of alblrs In En- 
rope, aiiil tin- dubious prospwts of a single han(le«l 
war with France. The French armies had the 
continent at tbelr feet, and even Great Britain had 

iH'Come aitximiv f. .r jx ace. .V confllctwith France, 
that is, Willi e<intiuintal Europe, was certainly 
not at any time to be sought wantonly by a back* 
wooils nation of 3,000.000 sotils, inliabiiiiiir an 
( uormous territory and {Ktliticully <livided among 
themselves; but tlw casewai Infinitely worae 
the British navy was to leave the ocean open to 
the unop]K)sed transport of French troojis. Both 
|K)litic-al parties were afraid to take a step forwai.l. 
and their uneasiness was increased by the fact, 
that, though the federalists controlled the senate, 
there was no party maji'rity in the hoUM? of rep- 
resentatives. That body was controlled by a num- 
ber of members of doubtfM political sympathies, 
without wbo>e su|i|>ort neither parly cf)uld do any- 
thing. Thus, in spite of the president's recom- 
mendations to equip a navy, arm private veneb, 
and fortify the coitst, nothing was done llirough 
out the winter. March 5, 179y, the president no- 
tlDed congress that cipher dispatches, daiid from ^ 
Xovemlx r until Janriary, had arrived from the 
commissioners; and .March 19, having dc-ciphcrcd 
them, he sent another message., in which, with- 
out detailing the contents of the dispatches, he 
summeil them up in the information that tlie com- 
missioners could gain no terms thai were "com- 
patible with Uio safety, the honor or the eswntbd 
Intemts of the wulon.'* This first thunder-clap 
wiis so cfTectire that t]t0 house promptly piLSMod 
bills to equip three frlgatea, and to prohibit the ex- 
portation of arms ; and the senate passed bills to 
authorize the lease of cannon foundries and the 
purchubc of sixteen additional vessels of war. In 
spite of the long aeries of aggressions tiponAmer* 
ii an commerce bylKiib (In ;i1 Ibitain ami I' ranee, 
these were the tirst bclligennt preparations made 
by the United Slates under the const it uilnn. To 
(•Iie< k them, it wa.s at fir>-t liopetl by the democrats 
that an adjournment of congress ujiglil bchccurcd; 
Imt this waa impossible witliout the conaentof the 
sen.ite. As a sei'ond choice, resolutions were of- 
fered, Mitrch 27, that it wjus not expedient, und»>r 
existing cimwistanoes. " to rex.rt to war " against 
France, or to arm merchant vessels. One of the 
leaders. Giles, during the debate, attacked the 
president for not romniunicating the dispaiehes; 
wbereupou the federalisLsolTered a resolution call- 
ing on tbe president for copies of such dispatches 
a» \\i re proiK-r to l»e eommuni( ated. To i>revent 
on invidious sciection from th« dispalchea, the 
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democrata insisted od making the call for aU the 
dispatches ; and in this form the resolution tras ' 

paned, April 2. The cf)p'u"i wvw si-nt llic lu-xt 
day, the president being willing to gratify demo- 
cratic cnrloslty to (he fnltest extent. One may 
, imagine tlio iili-"lu!i' KtuiM-faction of Hit' dctno- 
crotic leaders an tlic coup de t/uutre, wiiicb tliey 
thenselves had assisted In preparing, fell upon 
them ns the tlispatc!u>s were r< ;id. — Tii brit f, tho 
commlHsioiiei-j* liad Ik-imi kept waiting in Paris for 
rix months without ofiirini recognition, had been 
appmnched by un<>ll;ri:i1 <s(> hi twri ns with propo- 
aah) for brilH'S to llic ilii i c tory ami the Frciu h 
treaMury a-M indispensabk' prerequisites to peace, 
and, on their refusal, had bc:en ordered out of 
Prance. On reaching Paris, they had found that 
Talleyrand, lately a royalist exik-. was now the 
minister of foreign affaire. They had applied to 
htm at once for an teterriew. hut had been in- 
formed that he ci'iihl not grant it until In- lut'l tin 
ished a report tu the directory un American ufluirb. 
This answer bad hardly licen given when Tatlcy- 
r ind's iin(im< i.il n ji nls app< ared on tlu* scene, and 
oi>eued comiuuuicatious witii the commissioners. 
In the dispatches, as sent to congress, the names 
of the agents wrrc honorably kt-pt seen-t, lett«T« 
of thoalphubel being substituted for Iheni. The 
principal agents were M. Ilottinpuer (dt-sifrnated 
as M. lUlIuiiiy, ii IIuniliurL'h merchant (Y), 
and M. llautevul. ((jrnu-rly n siih-nt in lioston (Z); 
and frMn tlicKc the whole transaction took its pop- 
ular same of the " X Y Z mission." Their ap- 
pearance had Iieen ]iera)de<i by information, 
througli Talleyrand's wcn-lary, that the directory 
were greatly exasperated by some paHagea in the 
president's message, that persons would be ap- 
|X)intcd to conduct the ix j.'dliMtinii'-. :iii<l that they 
would report to him (the secretary). Oct. IH, X 
called on Pinclcney with a mosaage from Talley- 
rand: it would be m-c < s^ary. in order to calm the 
exasperation of tiiu directory, that a britx: of 
1.900,000 llTrea (£50.000) should flrst be given 
thdii. Pinckney n fusrd ti> discus's the matter 
wilhuut ]ti.s colleague^, and X tiie next day 
laid wriiu>n pro(H)sition8 before the envoys. The 
bribe to the directory \vas ni)\v supplemented 
by the demand of a " loan " to the French repidv* 
lie: if lK)th were airreed ti>, the ilireclory would 
rcHtore tlie treaty of 1778. and submit American 
claims for damages to arbitration, provided al.>u 
that the Anicricsn government would " advance " 
money to pay any damages awarded against 
Fmnce. Within the next few days, T and Z 
appeared, and the prop<ised form of the loan was 
explained. France liud extorted from her "sis- 
ter republic" of Ilolland. and still held, shares of 
Mo* k iiinountin>; to ;?0,(H>O,(«K) florins ( C-2,."t(W).0<Kl), 
worth aliuut half their par value. The United 
States envoys were to olTer to buy these at par; 
and. a«< Holland was n v' lin to pay them at par 
after liiu wiur, the wlujle trauHacUuu would really 
be only a loan. But Y put the whole negotiation 
into a nutshi;]] fhu>. : "T will not dis>r,iiHt. fn>m 
you tliat, tiiis eatisfacUoa being made, the essen- 



tial part of the treaty remains to be adjusted: 
fatit de Vargent, U fant beaufonp d'arfjrut — jtm 
must iiay money, you must pay a great ile.d of 
money." They informed tiic envoys that notiiiag 
could be done In Purls wlthtwt money; that ene 
of the directory wa'* in the pay of thf privHit.Tv 
men who bad been plundering American cum- 
merce; that Hamburg and other Buropean stalca 
had been comiH'lled to buy a peace; and that the 
United States must do the ^ame. Tlte envoys 
nursed the negotiation very 8killful1y. proposing 
to send one of their number home for in.«tructinns, 
to su&pend French captures in the meantime, uid 
to do vari6us inadmissible thinga, until tliey had 
accumulated a most unsavory mass of "diplo- 
matic" matter. Oct. 27. X became impatient 
" Sjiid he: Gentlemen, you do not speak to the 
point; it is money, it is expected that you will 
offer money. We said that we had spoken to 
that point vt ry explicitly : we had given an an- 
swer. No, said he: you liave not; what is your 
answer? We replied. It la no; no; no; not a 
si.xpence " This jilain, tiianly niid simple answer 
is probably the one which was distorted into the 
more bombastic form, muck more popular In 
America: "Millions for defen'^e. but not u cent 
fur tribute." — The next day Tullcyruud Uimaelf 
had an interview with Gerry, Z acting as lm0> 
proter. Tie informed Gt rrytlnU nnl --s theenvoj* 
" Jissumed powers, and uueio u ioau " witiiin a 
week, the directory Would i -'^He a decree demand- 
ing an explanation of objectionable pasaages ia 
Adams' message. On Gerry's report, tlie envoys 
unitedly sent word to Talleyranil that they would 
assume no such powcis, ai»d tlmt he need not 
dehiy the decree on their aoeouBt Ontbefcrilow* 

iiii; day X became still more urgi iit lb ofTtred 
to allow the envoys to remain in Paris and com- 
municate with thdr government as to the " kMn,* 
provided the bribe to tin- directory wan paid; but 
in default of this coudiiiuu, threatened the expol- 
aion of the envoys from Fmnee. and a deelaratlnn 
of war against the United Slates. This the en- 
voys answered by tlatly declining any furtlar rw 
gotiations with unottlcial agents, and here their 
mission really ended. The reniairui< r of thtir six 
months in I'aris wa» spent in prejNinu- nn uioriak 
to Talleyraud, writing dispatches to their ow n {^>v 
ernmcnt, and repulsing the continued efforts of 
X. Y and Z to renew their negotiations. It WW 
not until April 8, 1798, that Talleyranil disnussed 
Piuckney and ^Tarsball, and then onlji- by a Id- 
ter to Gerry stating that ke su p po sed they bad 
" thought it usfful and propi-r." by thia time, to 
quit the territories of ttw republio.* Maiihall 
sailed for home April 16. but Ptackney was de- 
tained for scviral months by till- illiv! v*of adaugil- 
ter. — The powcra given to the envoys had been 
joint and several, and Talleyrand, over aince the 
prec ediiii; December. Itad tried ic p« rsuade Gerry 
to use his own i>ower and make ik tieaty. Now, 
on dismissing Pinckney and Maishall. ha a 
pn-ssed his (lexire that Gerr^ hboul 1 remain soett- 
phalicttlly that Gerrj- obeyed, fearing a dechua- 
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tlon of war If he should depart unauthorized. 
At the same lime he iuformed TulleyraiKl that lie 
would only confer informally and unaccrcdite<l. 
lie remained in Paris until early in Auiju.st. whi-n 
be at hial r»'<;eived u jjas-sport, and obeyed the im- 
perative directionH of his uo^j^menl loretuni at 
onee. lii fnif his de^^jy^^news arriv* d of the 

UH of the envoys had 
upon Tallt yniiid indii^ 
wlttltri' of the X Y Z neL'o- 
up<in CJcrrj* to jrive him llie 
wretein-d intriguers" who bad 
if tiie env4iy>i. Tiiis indisnuitiiin 
md V. who had tiil\en refutjein 
a < -onnttT dcrlamtion thai he 
liad never taken a step in the nei^oiiations with 
out Talleyranil's knmvled^c and dirccticm. — 
The etTeet of the dispatches upon the denxK-rats 
in congress was increased l»y the per*isien< e willi 
which both Talleyrand and bin ap nls bad re- 
turned to the assertion that their friends in Amer- 
ica would believe and Irasl them nti her than the 
fwleralisl conunissii»niTs. They had so far min 
ttdien the parly, Miid JelTerson, " a.s t«) suppose 
their first pas-ion to be atlaclinient to Franco and 
balnil of Uie feileral parly, and iu>t U»ve of their 
country." At any rale, the alleijation made the 
di-nKHTal.s (or republicans) for the time a hiji^hly 
un]Kipular party. A tlamc of warlike feeling 
burst out from the country at lar^re, and war nK-^-t- 
\uip>, priH'essions and addres.si-s to the president, 
volunteerimr, an»l private sul)seripti«ins of money 
and war vosel.s for g:«)venunent iisr, U'came the 
order of the day. The black OM-kade, the revolu- 
tionary badu'e, wn^ genendly worn; two new pa- 
triotic SOUL'S, " Hail Coliunbia" and '• A<lamH an<l 
Liberty," became highly |)opu]ar; and the pn-si- 
dent, caicrrijig at the head of the Ktorm, f»'ll for 
once thai he liked the |K'i>ple and that the people 
liked him In the only doubtful portion of con- 
gres.s, the house of repreM iitative.s, all the doubt- 
ful inenibeis, and many of the democrats, f»-l| in- 
stantly into line with the feilrralist.s. The ficnate 
bills for increasing the navy nn<l purchasing foun 
dries were imxs»>d at once, and the nece»j»ry ap- 
propriations weix' made. The navy, hitherto un 
der control of the wcretary of war, w:uh ma«le a 
separate department (April 30). Tiie pn-sident 
Wii.s autliori/.ed locnlisi III.IMM) regidar triH>|>s, and 
10.000 voUinteiTs, if any foreign power should 
invade or ilei hire war ag]lin^t lla- I'nitiHl States 
within three years (May '.N*. American vesn-lsof 
war were auiliori/.etl locaptun- any "arnutl ves- 
M/lii, udUng under authority ur pretense of author- 
ity from the rejniblic of France," winch fliould 
Commit depreilationson American commerc«'( May 
28). American merchaul v«'ss< ls were autliori/<-d 
to reriisi capture by French vessflH (,Iune 2">); ami 
American war vessels and privateers wi re tlnally 
authorized Oluly U) to capture annnl French ves- 
sels of every dcM^ript ion. Coinnu-reial intereourst! 
ln.'twet'U the I'lUleil States and France and her 
dependencies wassus|>eii(kii(,lune 13); and a brief 
act of July 0 declared the treaties with Fnince no 



longer binding upon the United States, since 
France had re|K'ate*lly violated them, refu.sed leiv 
anition, and " reiK-lled with indignity" all at- 
tempts to negotiate. Act.s were also pa,s.sed for 
the fmposititm of a direct ta.\. for a loan upon 
the credit <»f the dirwl tax, antl for a general 
loan of f),0<K».()00. — In strong contrast to the 
vulgar notion of the belligerency of democra- 
cies, the American republic has always uinied 
at |)C"ace. Xeverihclcss. its iHo]>le have always 
iM'eu proud of its potential w«-it;ht in war, and 
have liei n fond of looking forwanl to the day 
when it.s irresistible growlli in po\v<'r should re- 
duce to oit evidi nt littleness the high sounding 
international wars of the continent «tf tin ir fore- 
fathers. In any such point of view the little his- 
tory of the naiiiui's first detiance loan e«|ual mem- 
ber of the family of nations, of the </»/.»« war of 
1798 against France, and of the sc attered sea l)at- 
th-s In which the little navy ac(|uitte«l ils«lf so 
brilliantly, must always be an interesting point of 
departure. Had the (loniinani parly stopped with 
the preparations above dciaikil, even its opiw- 
lu-nls lnu•^t have acknow!eilg« d the vigf)r and suc- 
cess of its administnitiitn. But the time was one 
of political passion iiiore intense than can well Ito 
conceiveil now. Each party had inheritetl many 
of the practices, and still more of the ajiprehen- 
sions, arising from jtn'vious party conflict in the 
mother country, where parties had not hesitated 
to assail one Bni'ther. if not by force, at least by 
a forcible wn nching of the law s from tlu'ir proper 
purposes. To the deiniK-rals, the provisional 
army, olflcered almost exclusively by f»-dcrallsts, 
seemed to be n«>t oidy n means to provide salaries 
for their opjKinents, but a pos>ible weaj»on of 
ofTcnsc In party warfare. The step was defended 
by the federalists on the grouiul of the danger of 
an invasion of tla- southern states by a for« e of 
negro s(»ldiers from the French West India islands, 
who would excite a slave insurret tion. For the 
more flagnint uteasures, the alien and sedition 
laws(s<'e that title), little defense coid«l be offen d. 
They were distinctly parti-aii. Under the opera- 
tion of the sedition law, Hamilton published w ith 
impunity u immphlet attack on the president, 
hohling up to view his "di-gusting egotism, «IU- 
tem|Hr«d jealousy, und ungovernable in<liscre- 
lion," and styling him an "arrogant pretemhr to 
suiN-rior and «-\<iusive merit"; while democratic 
|H>liticians were arretted and irii-d for even circu- 
lating petitions against the M-dition law, or for ex- 
pre-sing a wish that the wnddiii;; of a cannon 
mii;ht strike the pn sjdent in the broadest part of 
bis person. StipiM.-.ing the ne\t congress should 
pn-veiit the eml)arnissing feattire of a detniK nitic 
niiijority in the houso uf representatives, was the 
niajority to be removed by a series of arre-ts un- 
di-r the sedition law, sup|H)rted by the provisional 
army 7 The counter movement of the democratic 
l<-aden« is elsewhere given. (S<-e Kknttcky Re»- 
OLCTION8, Nri.LiKiCATioN.) Whatever its objcct* 
may have In-en, It neetl only l)e said here that the 
apprehensions which led to it were unfounded. 
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and that the federalists attempted no such use of 
the aedltkm law. — Even before Gerry's di part- 
ure, Talleyraml had r< « iiv< d news of tlie slir 
which the dispatches uf lUv envoys had excited 
f B the United Statea. and the effect was Instant. 
The directory protcsti-d tin ir desire fOf peace, 
and in August issued several decrees, releasing 
American prifloners, tsMog the embargo on Amer* 
ican ships, and caiitioninjr French vessels to do 
no injur}' to legitimate Anuricun vesstds. They j 
even drew a over the language of President I 
Adams' messages, for whicli tliey had formerly I 
demanded tuitisfactlon, hut which lind now trrnwn 
Into an indictment of the directory's ]>riti( i[.']es. 
practices and manners, of a waniith uuheurd of 
elsewhere at the time ; and they semi-offlcially 
ofiFcnxl to receive a new American minister. But 
Adams, in his message' of June 81, 1798, an- 
ttonncing Marshall's artiTsI, had declared that he 
"would never send another minister to France 
without assurances tluit he would be received, re- 
spected and honored as the representative of a 
great, fie.-, powt rfiil and independent nntion." i 
And in his annual message of Dec. 6, 179b, his 
language rose to coaoert ]rftdi : he declined to 
send another minister to France without more «h'- 
termiuate assurances, h ft it to France to take the 
requisite steps to accommodation, and pave that 
country "deliberate and solcnui"' warninc that, 
"whether we netroliale with her or not, vigorous 
preparations for wm \\ ill Ixj alike indispensahle." 
Meanwhile Talleyrand liad been casting about for 
a channel through which to convey the assurances 
necessary ; and had found it in William Vans 
Murray, the American minister to Holland. Nor 
was Adams nnwflluig to receive the amnranccs, 
for he had already found that war with Franee 
involved the elevation of Uamilton, whom he 
cordially detested. Washington had accepted the 
poaltloti nf lii iiti iiant general, emiff rrrd upon 
him at the previous session, on condition tiial lie 
should be allowed to name his sabordlnates. As 
the three ne.xt in rank to himself he h.id nanit il 
Uamilton. C. C. Piuckney and Knox, w ho were 
conflrmcd; but the president insisted on making 
Knox the sr tiii>r. on fh<' ^^round of his sop< rinr 
revolutionary laiik.und only yielded before Wjusli- 
Ington's thr( at of a resignation of his own com 
mission. Hamilton was thus to be practically 
commander-in-chief of the provisional army. He 
had already become commander in-chief of the 
president's cabinet, which had been inherited from 
Washington; its memliers maintained a clow and 
confldential intercourse with him, in Htrikinti con- 
trast to the increasing contempt which their cor- 
respondence expressed for their nominal chief. 
To refnse Tiillc} riiinrs overlwn s in onler to put 
Hamilton at the head of an army for the invasion 
of Florida and fxtuHlana, perhaps to make him a 
con iMi rliiix hero atul a pnpiilar catKlidate for the 
pre«i(i' iu y, was more than could bo expected 
from Adams. He could not trust his cabinet ; 
nil'!, withi'iit "--iviiii: it>i members any liint of his 
iulculiuu, he uomiualed ^Murruy as minister to 



France. Feb. 18, 1709. and a week afterward 
added Chief Justice Ellswortii and Patrick Hen- 
ry to the commission. Henry declinitl, and Gov. 
William K. Davis, of North Carolina, was named 
in his place. The blow confounded the pres- 
ident's party. l'2v( ry inflm nee was un.sncrc-s* 
fully brought to bear on the president and on 
the senate to balk the nominaHons. The cabinet 
officers lr>vt their hi !i<ls: instead of cither resign- 
ing or keeping silence, they protesteti against the 
step, and thus finally lost the president's confl* 
dencc. The frilt ral party, which had begun the 
year in ln.i:h and united confidence, was now con- 
vulsed by Kudden i^ud. the president stigmatizing 
hi.s federalist opponents as a British faction; and 
tlic latter equally dreading, distn>sting and dis- 
liking the president. The new mission to Prance 
had not only dissolved the provisional army; it 
had thrown the whole federal polic y into the air. 

It is in itself a condenmalion of the i)arty thiit its 
policy should have been reduced by this time to a 
single card— the continuance of the hostile atti- 
tude toward France; when this was L'i'i;e. tli< firr 
of the i>arty was out. — At first everything seemed 
to promise quick success to the new mission. 
Minniy had Ix en informed of his appnintmeDt, 
with the reservation that the o'lier two niemlxTS 
would not set sail until full avsumnces bad been 
recoiveil as to their reception. Ta!leyrj<nd hastened 
to give such a>suranees in the aruphsl terms. 
Before the instructions for the envoys had Incn 
completed, the face of nlTairs in Europe had Ix-en 
so changed as to give the fedendists some frt-sh 
courage. Disasters to tlie French arms had licea 
steadily growing more serious; Napoleon, the di- 
rectory's genius, was Mocked up hi Eirypt or 
Syria; and in June, 1790, a new revohii;cn dis- 
placed all but one of the directory. The govern- 
ment which had given the assurancea of a kindljr 
rece|>tioii of the envoys w as no longi-r in powi r; 
and the ftxieralists urged the president to stop 
their embarkation untD new assurances should be 

L'^ivin. It maybe that there\iM«l f( <ltnili^t vpirit 
wius also due to the ascertained fad that the new 
house of representatives (1«99-1(M)1) wmild b» 
federalist as well as the senate, a southern re- 
( nldirLinent having established a party majority 
there. Oct. 16, the president again chilhd his 
party by directing, without consulting his cabinet, 
the inunediale embarkation of Ellsworth and 
Davis. This step was attributed at the time to tbc 
president's frantic Jealousy of Uamilton, who had 
ino|>|K>rtunely made his appearance In Tremon 
(then the teni]i. nary seat of goM-rnmcnt) at the 
same time with the cabinet and envoys, as if for 
consultation with them. It Is now well settled 
that Adams' ni< >i ivc was mainly the pacific jiolicy 
which has ix-en the almost invariable rule with 
American presidents (see ExBCtmvB. ITI.): and 
that lii-> art inn in this c:\<4' diffen d fmm Washing 
t«»u'8 action on .lav 's treaty only in the difference 
of mode due to the different characters of the 
two men. Nevertheless, this new reason for di«- 
irubtiug the presideut, together with the im{>ussi- 
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WlUy of ignoring in the approaching election the 
representative of New England, the section from 
which moHi of the federalist electoral votes were 
to come, left the part)* leaders in a quandary. 
Their only ap|)arent road of escape wan in the ef- 
fort to make C. C. Pinckney president and Adanitt 
vice-president, and tliis nuul htl Ktraight to the 
overlhniw of the party in 1800-1. (See Caicub, 

CONOREHHIONAL, I.; FEDERAL PaIITV, I.) — TllC 

envoys found, tliat, by the new revolution of Nov. 
9, 1799, Xa|>oleon, who had suddenly returned 
from Ejrypl the preceding month, had become 
first consul. Three commissioners were appoint- 
ill to treat with them, and a convention wa-s 
signed Sept. 80, IbOO. It secured safety for 
American commerce for the future, until England 
an<I PntiK-e in turn began to viohitc international 
deceiu y in their attacks on neuind commerce (see 
EMitAUCio): but Napoleon was ingenious enough 
to obtain a mutual abandonment of claims for 
dainiiiri's, by reason of the declarati«)n of congress 
in 1798, that the treaties with France were no 
longer in force. In this form it wcis finally ruti- 
fied bv both parties, and declared in force Dec. 
21. lt*6l. — See 1 Tuckers UitiUd 597 foil.; 

2 ibid, (table of contents) ; 5 iiildreth'a i'niUd 
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Statu (table of content.s) ; 1 von Hoist's United 
State*, 138 foil.; 1 Schouler's United S(ate$, 373; 
2 Marshall's Life of Wathi/igton, 424; Monroe's 
View of the; Cundnct of the Executive, 34; Hamil- 
ton's Public Conduct ami Character of John Ailmit*. 
E«q., 12; 2 Benton's Debate* of Congrew, 225 foil, 
(see index under France); 2 Wait's State Pnia rt 
(2d edit.), 187-499 (complaints of Fniuce and of 
the United States); 3 ibid., 456-199. and 4 iMd., 
1-137 (X Y Z dispatches in full); 1 State^n/mn't 
^fanun^, 110, 117 (messiigesof March 19 and Dec. 
8, 1768): I Stat, at htrge, .552 foil, (war acts of 
1798); 1 Ly main's Dijtlownci/ of the United Sfafen; 
Trescott's Diplotnatie llift>'ry <f the Athniiii»lra- 
tion» of Wanhingt'tn and Adainn, 158 foil.; 8 Stat, 
^at Large, 178 (convention of 18t»0.) The demo- 
cratic version of afTairs will l»e found in 1 Ran- 
dall's Life of JffferitDti, 387 fctll.; 3 JelTers<m's 
Works (e<lit. 1830). 884-122; the Adams version in 
8 John Adams' Work*, 546-081, 9 ih., 10-307. and 
the numerous notes and references apiH ndetl there- 
to: and the version of the fwleralists op|>osed to 
Adams in 2 Qibim' AdmiHintratitm* of Washington 
and Adatns, 15 foil. See also authorities under the 
respective parties, and under artic les referrt-d to. 
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YAZOO FR.Vl'DS (tN U. S. ntsTonv), the 
name commonly civen to a laud act ]la.•'^<ed 
by the Ctt orgia legi>lalure in 1795. and to c«Tlain 
claims arising under it, which were not settled 
until INII. — Georgia Ix-gim her existence as a 
Mate witli doubtful « liiinis to the Icrrilory west (»f 
her pre.vnl an a. (S-e TLjniiToi{u>. ) Tin- In- 
diiui title bad In-en e\tin;L:iii«lied in but a purl of 
the stale, bounded ea-t liy the Savannah river tip 
to a considerable distance atxive Augusta, and 
west by the Altainaha and Oconee. Tlie rest of 
the state iH-loiipii to the Indians, )irin«i|ially 
Cherokees and t'reeks. but over all of it llie state 
claimt'd S4»vereignty an>l jini«.dirtion, and the ex- 
clusive right to pre-empt laixN from the Indians. 
tSee C'ltKiioKKK C ask,) WIhii. then-fore, the 
Mute sold lauds, tliesale was re.dly of liie right <»f 
pre-emption. In this manner a barirain was made 
in 17?^9 to transfer al>out 15.ik»o,(HMI a< res to three 
land companies for about i^iJOO.iKNt; but the com 
ptinies in^i^ted on payini; for the lands in depre- 
ciated tieoru'ia paper, wliereu|>on the legislature 
declan'd the lKiri;nin at an i iid. — This almrlive 
sale furnished a pre<-ed)'nt fi>r the increa.^itu; land 
spt-culations which grew t<i bi' a mania during: the 
twenty years, i:st»-IH(Mi. Dnriiu: llie first tlft«i-n 
years of this mania tl had alinoot exhaiu>ted the 
sale of whatever lands the states iuid not ci»vered 
by military land warrants. Georiria's vague an<l 
doubtful territorial claims seem to have at la.st 
attrH<-ted attention as n promiMui; field for «pccu- 
Jation. Four land comptuiies were formed, liio 



• Georgia company, the Georgia MissisBippi com- 
]>any, the Upper Mi.s.sii>.sippi company, and the 

I Tetuies.see company, commonly called, in p nend. 
the Va/tKi eoinp:uiiej4, from the general field of 
their op«'n»tions, in the Vazoo diMricl. These 

I Joinetl forces in an attack tipon the Georgia legis- 

I lature, and ubiaine<l from it the |>:is.sjt^e of the act 
of Jan. 7, 1795, the most extraonliiniry pie-^-e of 
slate legislation in otir hi.stoiy. It piirporliil to 
tnuisfer to the eompanies mimed, for a consid« ra 
ti<ui of 4:.50O,IKK), ti tract of laud then estimated 
at 20.0(Kt.(HM). but afterward fouml to contain 
35,(KK),(HM), acre.s. The price, abtml one and two- 
thirds cents {ler acre, for the ricliesi farm land in 
the eountry, wjus certainly suspicious, but tin- act 
it.si-lf kindly furni-hed to the comimnies the meanH 
of fornipting the le;:i.slature: one clause rontained 
a provision allowing the eompanies to tnki- up, 

j on the sjiine terms, 2,(MK).(KX) acres additional, for 
the Ix-netil of whati-ver "citizens of Georgia" 
they should admit as their |iartnen>. And m> little 

I care was taken by I be parliei|>iknts to cover their 

' tracks that the Unil«-«l Stales <oiMmis.si(iners in 
18<n;-;j had only lo cmnpare thewhetliile of pjirt- 
ners ai knowledynl by the compunii-s with thelegis- 
lature'N yea ami nay voles to show that every mem- 
U-rof botli .senate and house wh<t voted for the act 
of 1795 ha<l U-en brilKnl by a sbun-of tlie 2.000.000 
acres, with a single exception. R^iIktI Walkiiw, 
wliost' niimi' di->erves to lie rworded. The brib- 
crv wo* effected in the manner now familiar, bv 
osttiguing a number of uuvs to the legislator, 
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eicusioghim from payment imtfl tbo market price 
had risen to forty or fifty limes the stipulated 
price, and then imying him the difference. — The 
publication of the act aroused an instant storm 
of indignation throughout the state. In every 
county hut two the grniul jiiricH presenteil tin- net 
as ttocoastituiional •and void; and wheu the state 
coDTcntimi met in May, 179B, ft was deluged with 
pClklODS, memorialf* and rcmonstnnii cs aL'r'.iii^t 
the had act. These it transferred to the atlcutiua 
of the next winter's legtslatare, so that the clec- 
ti"ti of iliat Itody tiirm d on llie Vazno (juestion. 
Wlien it met, the mcmUTs who had voted for the 
act had disappeared from state poliiira; Jackson, 
tin- United States wnator, had resiirncd liis scat 
and eiitcrt d the state legislature to !< ;id tlienuti- 
Yazoo majority; and an act was pnsM d, l\ h. 18, 
1796, revoking the sale as a violation of the state 
constitiitioi), illegal and void, and directing the re- 
payment of purcha-scmoney toallpurchaMTH who 
should apply for it within eight months. The act 
of 1705 was then publicly homed hi front of the 
state houi*e, the two houses attending in a body: 
the committeo handed tlie act to the president of 
the senate, he to the speaker of the house, he to 
the clerk, and he to the doork t'e|X'r, who threw it 
Into the fire. All evidence of its passage was ex- 
punged from the records; and the constitution of 
17t)x. wliilc forever prohibiting sale.t of laneh to 
individuals or cimi()anies before couulieii were 
fixed, ordered tlic hind oompaaies* purchase 
money to he kept in the state treasury sit thecom- 
peaies' ribk, and subject to their onli r of with- 
drawal. —OtW would imagine that ail these pro- 
cee<iing8 were a sufBrient evidence of a cloud 
ui>ou the companies' title to make intending i^ur- 
ehawnexoeetlingly cautious. They seem to liave 
had no great difficulty, however, in disposing of 
their lands at a sufficient advance to give them a 
handsome profit . and. as the third pailies con- 
tinued to sell, an army of cluimantN was gradu- 
ally formed, pertleularly In Kew England and the 
middle stnti-s. When Gi <iriria, in 1S02, reded lii-r 
western claims to tlio United States, clauses in 
the oompect confirmed Cteorgin's previous grants, 
and pnivided that not more than r),00f).0t>0 acres 
ahould be appropriate<l for the satii^faction of 
"other claimH." if congress should act upon them 
within a year. The comnii<*sioners, Madison, 
Gallatin and Ltucoln, who had uegotiutetl Iho 
compact with Georgia, re|K>rted, Fd>. 19, 1808, 
that tlie present YaWK) claimants were Innocent 
third parties, holders without uoticu. and their 
claims ought to hecomprombed; that they offered 
to accept Iwcniy-flve cents an acre, or a lump 
sum of ^H.OOO.OOO; but that a sum of $2,500,000 
with interest, or 15,000.000 without intere-^t, |My- 
able out of the proceeds of MisHii«ippi land sales, 
would be R (nir comprtmilsc. The Tazoo claims 
now nil I (lie H( reeft and most imroniprniin»itig 
opponent in the person of John Randolph. (See 
his name.) He had been tn Georgia on a visit In 
170*> *^ and now look tip the ^i itilc JiLTiinsl the 
ciaimanta with a reuvorous sense of pcrboual hos- 



tility which added to his naturally angry B np poit 
of Georgia's action as n sovereign state. Never- 
theless an act was passed, March 3, 1808, one of 
whose clauses, after setting aside a put at the 
n.OOO.OOO acres for British clafmanti and ygnsttew 
willKiut title, appropriated tlir m niainder tO tiM 
satisfaction of such other claims, arising under 
' ' any act or pretended act of the etatoof Qeorgla.'* 

as should he lll<il in the office of the wrretary of 
state before Jan. 1, 1804, and subsequently ap- 
proved hy congress. — Among the olaiments wee 
the New Eiii:I.ind MisNiv<i])|>l company, Bue<'essor 
by purchase to the Georgia company. Randolph's 
opposition has usually been attributed to a genera] 
hatred of New En-jland, but its real ba^is wems 
to have lain in an honest belief that the New 
England compon}' was an organized attempt to 
obtain ff*. OtW). 000 from congress by the eame 
process of corruption and bribery which Imd 
originally been succewfnl with the Ckorgia com- 
pany. Tlie company's principal agents were 
Gninger, then postmaster prneral. and Pere* Mor* 
ton, a leading dernoeralic ixdilieiaa of Massachn* 
setts. Their chances in congress seemed to be 
fair, when Randolph aatldpated then by offiering 
a serit-s of resolutions, Feb. 20, T^M. ii[)liolding 
the Georj^iu revoking act of 1796, and dircciing 
that no part of theS,008,(NN>acrea he appropitated 
to any claimants under the act of KO.*). The sec- 
ond resolution contains the gist of Georgia's de- 
fense of her action, aa follows: "That, when the 
governors of any people shall have lK'tniye<l the 
contidence reiK>s«'il in tluni. and bhall have excr» 
cised that authority, with which thejT have been 
clothed for the genenil welfare, to promote their 
own private ends under the basest motives un<l to 
the public detriment, it is the inalienable right 
of a people so circumstanced to revoke the aU' 
thority thus abuscjl, to resume tbo rights thus at- 
tempted to Ix' bartered, and to ahmtrate the act 
thus endeavoring to betray them." Uis resolutions 
were post i>oned in March by a general majority of 
about 5;} to .W; but his ol»ject liad been ohtain'-<l, 
for the claims were practically postponed with 
the resolutions. But Randolph always bdleved 
that his own fall from the leadership <if his party 
in conga-ss was directly attributable to the disap- 
pointment of members of congress Interested te 
the claims, and b,ieke<l by a sfronu' and nn<rrupu- 
lous lobby. lie wa;* not alone in tlie Wlief: the 
evident conviction that brilH-ry had been at work 
in congn'ss makes the debates of the lime quite 
unplea.Mint reading. — In January, 1805, the clnima 
again came up for consideration, and Randolph, 
freed from any partial checks by his evident bmr 
ishmeot from his party, gave loose TtSm to Iko 
powers of vituperation, in whic h lie was WMO^ 
passnhle Every one who favored the Ofalni 
in an \ w ay came In for a share. Irat most pertfca* 
larly the principal acent. Granger. Randolph, in 
a speeeh of Jan. 31. 1805, even accused him, with* 
out offering any direct evldenee, of baiTiiif pno> 
tituted hi-* official |)owerof neikim: postofflcecon- 
tracu to the purchaso of memben' votes for hla 
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«oiiitll«eiitt, the Ksw England company. One I 

nentenoe will pivc <i>mc U\fn of Randolpli's pecu- 
liar style: " You must know, sir. that the person 
«o often alluded to maintains a Jackal, fed not 
Tipnn tlip olTals of contmrt, but witli (he fairest 
pitH'cs in tlie sliambk-s; and at niglit. wlu ii liom st 
men arc in bed, does ilii'* olwcene animal prowl 
throu^li tlip streets of this vast and deM>late cit}-, 
flecking whom he may lani|H'r with." OranjjcT. 
the next (iay. wrote a naturally indignant letter to 
the speaker, demanding an investigaUon, which 
"waa not accorded to him. Randolph's object had 
been suffli-iently attained, and he followe<l the 
aame tactics for the future, making it so unpleas- i 
ant for any one who tntrodttoed a bill to satisfy | 
the claimants that no act wa^ passed. Kvcn in 
1808. when the short-IiveU democratic legislature i 
of Massachusetts vnanhnously asked congre ss to I 
act upon the claims, no attention wa» ii.iiii fn flic 1 
request. — Failing before congrc«s, the elainiaiits 
amoged a eooflfct of title between boldera of 
Yazf>o lands nnd<T their cranl and under the ' 
Uniteii Stales, and thus jfot the matter before the . 
.sujtn IMC couft in tlie case of Fletcher r*. Peck. 
The dwision was piven in IHIO, and fully sus I 
tained tlie eluimunts. It held tliat the law of 1795 
Tras a contract lielwccn the state and the claim- 
«ntB; that the states were forUdden by the con- 
stitntion of the United Stat** (art. I., section 10) 
to pjvsH any law impairing tlie obligation of con- 
tracts; and that the revoking act of 1796 was 
tiiercfore unoonstftatJonal and void. 8ttl1 the 
matter lan^uishi-d until March HI. 181-1. when an 
act was {Hissed appropriating $8,0UU.UU0 in scrip, 
payable out of the proceeds of Mississippi lancb, 
to s.iii'.fy the Ya/oo claimants. Comparatively 
little of this, however, went to the claimants. 
Most of them had become dhwonragedl^the long 

delay, and had sold their claim>: to speculators at 
ft heavy di^euunl. iS»me few sub-eipu nt acis were j 
found necesMBiy to complete minor details, but the | 
end of the ca«e was fairly reaehwl in 1H14. — It 
is certainly true that tlie states were forbidden by 
the consiiiution to pa'-s any law imi^iiring the ob- 
ligation of contracts; but it is e<|UMlly tnie and 
clear that the contracts then intended were mere 
private contracts between individuals, and not 
those whi<-h arc public in their nature and trench 
on the premimtivesof thestate j^roTprnmcnt. It Is 
n-u:illy eiJii-iilci 1 11 iliat ilie cliaiiu'c of course wu.s 
tirst iiui«lu by the supreme court in the case of 
Dartmouth Cnlleffe m. Woodward In 1819. thou<:h 
that c:ise was r)nly that of a private eIe<'mo<ynary 
corpcjralion, and the rule iu its caw hoM tiincv been 
transferred to the maintenance, as IrrepealaMe 
contracts, of tlie charter^ of corponitions e'^sen 
tially public in their nature. A more apt illus- 
tration of this sulisequent line of decision may be 
found in thin Yazoo cave in l^io. The eon I met 
was one which deprived the state of its public 
lands, which wa.s obtained by a whole-ale ( nrrii[) 
lion of legi.slative aKcnis never efTeciually denied, 
and which was proicsto<l against by one of the 
priacipab, the people of tbesutOb dniiutaiii their 



Tolee could be bend, aa not their act and deed, 

Sun-ly it would seem that here then* was no con- 
tract at all; or that, if there was a contract, it 
came with the Implied condition of the state** 
power to revoke or alter it. Wlierlier we take the 
standpoint of slate sovereignly (>ee iliat title) or 
national sovereignty, it is clear in cither case that 
the .state legislatures in 1775 were left, either by 
the will of the people of the state or of the people 
of the nation, the same supreme power of revoca- 
tion or alteration of their public charters or public 
contracts which has always been possessed by the 
Hriti-h parliament. He who asserts that they have 
since lost that power may fairly be asked to put 
his finger on the place where the decree of the 
^tate or of the nation has t.iken it from tla-m. It 
is hard to side with John Itaudolph agaiubl John 
Ibrahall, but It is infinitely harder to see any such 
sweeping; decree in the i ^ntract provLsiiui of the 
constitution. We can only we n .serii-s of stepping 
stones, beginning with the Yazoo decision, and 
cndinij with a general judi( ial decree th.if the 
si.ale lei,'islatures have no power to revoke or alter 
chartci-^'. So that, as the law Stands, any corpo- 
ration has only to Ih> unscrupulous enousrh to 
purclia.sij our legislature, and to obtain from that 
iKxly an irrepealftble charter granting it any priv- 
ileges, however enormous or however opposed to 
the self-government of the people of the state, and 
it obtains at once a veslinl ri.;ht which must lie 
sustained by the Judicial power and physical force 
of the United States. In this aspect, the case has 
a far more fi;iiii;i rous apiM-nniner unw iluiti in 1810 
or 1819, owing to the rise of a cla&s of corporations 
whose powers, amUtlous and perilotts rhrahios 
could hanlly have then been ima-rincd. It maybe 
dangerous in some degree to e.\iM)»c our corpora- 
tioM to the meddlesomeneM of sute legislatures; 
but it can hardly be denied that it is still more 
dangerous to hong the safety of popular i:overn- 
ment by states upon the small chance of the luian- 
imons and perpetual scrupulousness of an iiitiuitc 
number and variety of eor])omlious. When the 
dan^^r shall appear in practice for the first time 
it will be too lute to avoid it. for the court in the 
Yazoo case very naturally decided, as It must al- 
ways decide, thai it could not examine or even 
recognize any allegation of corruption in the su- 
preme le^slattve authority of a state: it must take 
the h'jc^slature's ai tion as the voice of the siiiie. 
.Judge Jameson, in the pamphlet cited below, 
•■iwaks as follows: " It may be heresy, but. If so, 
the heretics are a lar^e and increa-imj «'nTripany 
who maintain that the decision in Dartmouth col- 
lege ft. Woodwud has been carried much too far, 
and been made to-u-lain ;:ran's which neither law 
nor ju.sticc nor sound |n)lilieal principle can sanc- 
tion. ♦ ♦ But in some of the very cases in 
which our courf have sustained that sivu ies of 
contract*, upon the supi>o>ed controllinj^ author- 
ity of the Dartmouth college case, moy Ix; found 
the law which is ultimately to rescue us from the 
bondage that ca.se has brought upon US. In many 
of Iheae case* there are disseotiiiKoptnioiii, giving. 
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in the judgment of many, the bettor law in rc|;ard 
to the proper application of the principlei of the 

Dartmouth colU gt' ( iiso. By gi ing back, there- 
fore, to the path which was abandoned when the 
rule in that case, that of a private deemofiynan,- 
corpornlion, wan juTvcrtt d to tlic maiiitt uiirKo of 
corporate institutions invested witli great public 
funetions. not only con grew but the states will be 
left frc^e to brini: tlic needful Ir.irislation to Iwar 
against those muuhter eMtubli.shiiu-nts (Iteming 
thenueWee ImpT^gnable behind the barrier of the 
constitution." — uutliori1i»s iiinlt r CnoKfiiA; 
4-6 liildreth's UniUd iitaU* (iudfix); 2 iSchuuler's 
mm BtaUi, 74; 8 Taekar'a UnUti Btatu, 186; 1 



Garland's Life of SandoliA, 66; Adams' Life 
Randolph , 1 09; 8 Benton's DebaUt tf Cbngrm. 14S 

(Rjindolph's resolution-i), 333 (Granger's letter and 
defense); 2 Stat, at Large, 235. and 3 : 116 (acU of 
March 8. 1806, and March 81. 1814); 1 Stat at 

Lin-ij- . Biorcn it D\mni''s ed. ,460,512 (evidence col 
lected and published by Georgia); Fkteher vs. Pttk, 
6 Cranch's BtperU, 87, or 8 PMen^ Reportt, 828; 
Janie*<ni!'s /T/vH/zK^jrcr?!'/ Limit^inf Riijhtful Jntrrf'r- 
enee by Lam; wUh tlu accumulation ami urnvf Capi- 
ial, and aatluiritles cited. Axmx. Joaxnm. 

YEAS AND NAYS. (See Pahuamtatabt 
Law.) 



Z 



ZEITGEIST. lUNiUunandPinDer. The ZeU- 
ffeiit is a Oerman word, meaning the spirit of 
the times, or llie spirit of the !ii;c. In tliu follow- 
ing article it will be frequcutly reodered literally 
by tbo English compound 7Vme»-<S^)^. ~ Byery 
one feels the power of the times si>iri1, but no one 
explains to us on what that power depends. All 
speak of the timea^rlt. or of the spirit of the 
age; most men pay lioinii;rc to it; yet nobody tells 
U.H what the times-spirit which they worship ami 
which they sometimes unwillingly obey, is. The 
idea of the tiinos spirit did not originate in our 
day. It wa.s given expression to, even by the 
brahmansof ancient India. The old Romans were 
acquainted with the " spirit of the century " (the 
taetilum). (Tac. Germ., 19.) But our age has 
grown more aiicniivc than any former one to the 
drift of the spuit of the times. Uenoe the qucs 
tion. What Is the times-spirit f Imperatively dc 
mands an answer. — I. Let us first see by what 
external signs men think they can recognize tlie 
tlmes^pirit, and what qualities they ascribe to It. 
— 1. The times-spirit manifests itself chiefly in 
the deflnile character and the special intellectual 
direction by which the different ages and the dif- 
ferent pbasfs of the times arc distinguished from 
one another. Theconlnisl noliceabii; bet wtn-n the 
great periodaof tlie world's history, marks also the 
cbans^es or transfnrmalion.s of tlic liiues-spirit, in 
u i;uueral way. lOveii the spirit uf the middle ages 
was once present in the world as the spirit of the 
Umes, as the times-spirit; and in its time it crushed 
out the spirit of the ancient world, just as it had 
itself to yield subscciuently to the spirit of modern 
times. Again, in these great periods of the world 's 
hhrtory the splrite of the centuries, and even of the 
half centurii s com|Hisiii_' them, are surprisingly 
differeut. Only, the century must not he reck- 
oned aooording to our Christian system of chro- 
nology, for the expericncp of history evi rywhere 
diows, that the spirit of the new century becomes 
observable In all Its youthful Impetuosity even In 
the last decjule (according to Christian chronology) 
of the previous century. Clirist was not born at 



the beginning of a oentuiy, and hence otir Chris- 
tian chronology does not correspond with the 

chronology of IheperiiHls of the world's history 
ifoeUperiodm, world-periods). — With the ages, 
new Ideas, like stan, rise above, and agate siidc 
below, till- horizon of Immanitv. In ' lu' cenfur\*, 
an idea has a ^Ktwerful attraction for men; in an- 
other, that same idea exercises no Infloence what* 
ever. In <me age. nu n wax enthusiastic over it, 
in the ne.xt they |)as.s it by coldly and indilTcrently. 
In the twelfth century (including the laat de* adt- 
of the elcvcntlO all ('bristi.m Eumpc was slirrwl 
to its very centre by the desire to reiscue the sacred 
sepulchre of Jesusfrom the infldel. To i tT* ct that 
end, milliona of men %vith fiery ardor ru*h into 
the arms of unknown danger, pinvation and death. 
But this fanatical impulse loses its power over 
minds in the thirteenth century, and, later, dies 
otit entirely. The second half of the flfteenth 
and the first of the si.xteenth centurj*. favor the 
rciuiiisaDce of ancient ideas, and the refonnatioa 
of the cbarcb. which had prevloiisly been at- 
tempted, witliout suc( ess. by individuals; while, 
from 1040 uuward, the spirit of reaction and tor- 
pidity rose up and was just as victiwioQs. In the 
seventeenth century, princely absolutism every- 
where celebrated its triumph over the e^UUes sys- 
tem; and in the eighteentk, beginning with 1740. 
tlie craviui; r>r enli^litenmcnt n!i<i tbe free<lom of 
the middle cla>-s of citizens raged \\ ith the vio- 
lence of revolution. The ninetei-nth centuiyeOfw 
responds with tbe growth of n*prt«entative con- 
stitutional government and the national (sec Na- 
TIONALITIE8, PiiiNciPLE OF) curn-nt in politics. 
In one age, tiie fundamental feature of the time^ 
spirit h lllieral; In another, conservative; while is 
a tliird it is ejilu r radical or atiM'luti^t. — The -.irao 
changes or trausfonuatious of the timeti-spirit are^ 
besides, visible In mfebtwe, fa any one age: 
Here, too, there is an upward and a downward 
movement to be distinguished. The spokes of 
tbe great wbed of the worid'a history coasist of 
smaller wheels which have a rotatinn of their own. 
The very same men grow enihusiastic, iix oot 
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phue of the times, over popular freedom, ond in 

another Cftll for n diclatorial power; but, in 1>oth 
inntauces, they iippoal to the spirit of llii- age with 
which tiio direc tion thi v follow is in harmony. 
When Napoleon I. undertook to re establish CiP- 
sariun authorily, he tried to dis<'over, by means of 
pamphlets wliirh he cau'-ed to Ix- scattered wide- 
ipread, whcilier the lime for it liod come, Ju»t as 
Noah, according to the Jewtah record, once tried 
to find out whi ther the waters of the dehijre hm\ 
subsidtHl; and NapolcoD repeatedly postponed car- 
rying his design Into execution, becanae the time 
had not yi t cunie for it. At last the siirns of the 
times seemed fuvorablc to him; he then cu»t a!»idc 
the veil of the consulate, and founded the new 
empire. Such an uiidi rtakinE: would h.ive bit n 
as impossible later, at the; time of the restoration 
after 1815, aa it would have been earlier, in the 
tnrhulent time of the revolution — This chanirin!; 
of the times-spirit w-enis to iimtecl mnnkiml from 
tlie lasting, nil-crushing «iespotisni of a single, one- 
sided tendency or direction, and of one sole pow- 
er. Time causes one font' to wt agJiin, which it 
bad previously called on lo ris<>, and summons 
other sleeping forces into li fe and operation. W ith 
time the wheel of destiny turns round, and now 
new hopes and cares awaken, and now again old 
sorrows and old joys approach their end. In the 
change of human things the change of the times- 
spirit has a LP at -liarr Not our globe alone is 
round and muAt turn on its axis; tliu times spirit 
too revolves, and, by its revolution, exercises a 
changing influence on the opini'H'^ n-.ul ilM-ngs of 
men. — 2. A second uotewortljy oliM^rvaiiun is 
the propagation of the tlmes^i^rlt. Were it Hm- 
ite<l to a siiiirle country, or to a definite nation, we 
would suppose we di-< oven d it in the jH-euliar 
spirit of that country or that nation B<it it is 
evi<lently not contined within the boundaries of a 
country; it moves, in the wime current and dirii - 
tion, over different nations. Like the currents of 
the wind, in the otmo.sphere, it now moves from 
Uie east to the west, and now from the north 
to the south, and r/«v r/ r*i. Tlie religiotjs, Ih-- 
lieving, and, in a political sense, feudal, futi 
damental feature of the medieval times-spirit, 
spn If) not only ovi r Clni'-tian Europe, but, sin) 
uUaucously, over Ihc Mohammedan cast. — It is 
often thought that the changes in the spirit of the 

timi s ( Mfi 1"' < \|'Iaitierl by certain detiiiite e\[>t - 
riences of a jnople, or by cerluin meiusures taken 
by iu government. The explanation is a wrong 
one ; for the spirit of lli<' times ehatiires among 
other jK'oples also, witti dilTerent ex|)erience3 and 
dilTi rent governments. AVe must not think that 
the chanu'e in the spirit of the times was catise<l 
for the reasou that tliis thing or that thing hup- 
pencd, or for the rias4in that this thing OT that 
was left umhnie. It may be that such happening 
or leaving undone of a thing may, iw a secondary 
cause, have helped tlie effleiency of tin- ehange of 
the times-spirit, or put olnctaclvs in its way. The 
change itself, however, to not dependent on such 
iHqMpieDiBg or letvlag nadoiiej ami Ims another 



I and chief cause. The best liberal government 

! can not prevent the return of the time of a con- 
servative tendency. And when, even an absolu- 
tlstic government makes no gross mistakes, the 
times-spirit does not always p«Tslst in the same 
direction, but from time to time ventures a leap 
in the way of radicalism. — But the spirit of the 
limes does not propagate itself in entirely the same 
measure among different p<^)ples. It changes, 
too, the principal representatives of its character 
for the time being. At one time one nation, and 
at another time another, apfiears as the especial 
organ of the times-spirit, according as the jxru 
liur nature of such a nation harmonizes with the 
most prominent quality of the spirit of the times. 
Tlic spirit of the titnes in this way lifts up (he na 
tions, and lets them fall aguin. — Tlie principal 
seat of the tlmcsmptrit in Europe, in antiqui^, 
was first (Irei i ari<l later, Home. Piiring the 
middle ages I lie Germans, although un( ous<. iou» 
of the fact, were the representatives of the spirit 
of the times. In the nge of the reformation of 
Ihechurch tlie Oeniian nation was the chief organ 
of the times-spirit, just as the French nation waa 
in the age of the revolution. In tlie former in- 
stance, the times-spirit swept from Germany over 
iiorlhern and wi sieni Europe; in the laiii r. like 
a storm, from Paris over tlie European world. 
The fun power of the moving times spirit, like 
tlie ( r< -^t of a wave, becomes iMTc eptible only in 
the land or among the nation which is its princi- 
pal seat or principal representative; and its force 
in other lands and amoiii: other pi-o;i!i s decreases 
in Intensity, until tljc wave reaches iti> trough. — 
8. The great power of the times-spirit diowa 
itself mainlv in the multitude. It comes over the 

j masses, they know not how themselves, and gives 
them U>e direction which ih< y f' How. The great- 
er number of tliem surrender tlH ins<-lves up to its 
impressions, and allow themselves to \yc filled by 
it. As plants, at certain sc-asons of the year, 
shoot forth and blossom, then stand still and fade, 
nations are now stirred to action by the current 
of the times spirit, and again are relegated by 
it to rest. The times-spirit wakes up and slum- 
tiers according as these qualities or tiiose appear 
in it. lis (iMirse is mysterious. It forces itself 
in like the wind; it communicates itself from one 
man to another Just aa heat does from one body 
to another. At times, it spn ads likf an epidemic, 
and, in a moment almost, tninsforms the hopes 
and moods of men. — But there is agreatdiffer- 
en< e In twi eti the limes spirit and the cosmic in- 
tluences of the seasons and the changes of the 
wind. Tliere was a time when men sought to ex- 
plain the strangi'st effects of the tinu s spirit by 
cosmic can-es. Astrologers calculattxl thedusliuy 
of men from the constellations of the heavena. 
They thought that by the position or movement 
of the planets esp4>clally they might discover 
men's plans and arts, and measure tlir change of 
the times siiirit. Fruitless and foolish endeavor I 
Were the cause of the cttange of the timeaspirit 
to be foiud in the external nature of our globes 
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that same cause, like the seasons of the year, like 
the changes of heat and cold, like the currents of 
the wind, would aeceaaorily exercise an influence 
on mea ud on all oUier creatures* at the same 
time on plants and on animals. Bat of thk there 
ts no trace. No matter how the li meaaptr it 
changes, the growth of plants and the life of ani- 
mals do not follow the change. They do not feel 
it. — The jtowcr of (he times-spirit niaiiifesls it>elf 
only in the life of moo; it is connected with hu- 
man natore, and is scarcely explaiaaUe except by 
the facts of human nature. — As the timcs-npirit 
is coaflued to the world of men, its power i8 en- 
hanced by the interoounBOf men with one another, 
and in many ways weakened and checkc'<l by the 
iiiolutiun <if men from one another. Nowhere is the 
ttmcif spirit stronger than in great cities, in which 
men live closely packed together in tronstant and 
ai tivc intercourse with one another. It rules much 
le^s in (he country, with its small villages and scat* 
tered farm-houses. The seclusion of a monastery 
■can not withdraw itself entirely from it, but it 
only slightly feels the tran^fornsing jKjwer of the 
times-spirit. — 4. Its power over men is not an 
Absolnte one. Some, especially individuals of 
enericrtic cliiiraeter and determined mind, resist 
its iutluences, and sometimes endeavor, with suc- 
cess, to swim against Its stream. Many combat 
the tinirs spirit which they hate. Many more, 
vexed and duriaot, repel its rule. The world's 
history is determined only in part by the times- 
spirit. The inilividual fn-eilom of nifii. as well 
as the times spirit, leaves its impress on llic hitttory 
of the world, and in it another spirit Ixsitles that 
of the times reveals itself to us. The latter we 
recogniw! only where the spirit of the masses 
moves. Hence the times^^pirit does not till the 
whole of human nature, and is not identical with 
the mind or spirit of man in general. — S. But 
neltlier can the c'hangeH of the times-spirit be ex- 
plained by the play of caprice. That change is 
not like the varying pictures of a revolving ka- 
leidoM.'upc. HatliiT is there an intriti-ic {■niin('< - 
tiou between the character of a prcceiling and of i 
« succeeding section of time; we may fH'rcdve 
an orixanic siicecssion of ages, and agjiiii :>ii or- 
ganic succession of phases of the time.s within 
the same age. which strongly reminds us of the 
succcs-sion of the at'e-sta^'es in the life of man. 
The Iraanformation of the times-spirit, loo, hegin.s 
with cliildhood, and rises to the height of youth- 
ful conscious ncs.s, to subsequently, after wi.se 
work and careful preservation, siuk again into 
aging rr)utine and prudent calculation, and to pre- 
pare for a new revolution. In all this there is 
reguhirity and taw, not chance and caprice. — A 
great many niodt rn philosophers have endeavored 
to discover this htw. Hegel's endeavor to tind 
it in the dialectic movement of the faculty of 
thotiirht neei-ivirily failed. ItiTause liuman fac- 
ultius are oumifold, and because the self-con- 
idotts mind of thinkers does not at all always de- 
termine the direction of tin- rn:!---! s The pn st-nt- 
iments of Fourier and the spccuhition of Krause 



which pointetl to tlie succession of the age-stagea 
of human life, and sought by them to expkio 
the chaingcs of the times-spirit, were happier. 
BtU Frederick Rohmer investigated the law of 
the tlmes-eptrit more deeply and more comprehen- 
sively than any other writer, and explaine*! it l<y 
psychology. Uis own nature, which was very 
sensitive to, and had a fine feeling for, all the 
changes of the times spirit, coiistiintly spurr<-<l 
him on to observe its course, and follow it, like 
the minute-hand of a clock, with stnined atten- 
tion. In this way he at last found an accurate 
measure for the movement of the times-spirit. — 
This prevalence of hiw in its movement distin* 
guishcs the spirit of the times from the change- 
able fiLshion. The times-spirit, iudeetl, e.\erci>*s 
its power on the fashion too. It manifests itself 
by way of preference in the art .style of different 
ages, from which even the fashion can not free 
itself, and most dearly in the architectonic style, 
but tai music and in literature also. Thus tlte 
fashion only followed the times-spirit, when, in the 
sevent«'enlli, antl to some extent in the eighteenth 
century, it gave its preference to rococo forms, 
and delighted in queues and hair-bags. Again, 
it was led' by the spirit of the tinns wlu n the 
French revolution revived antique fashions, cor- 
respoodfaig to the republican models of Grecian 
and Roman antiquity, whieh then had gr< at in 
tluencc on the renovation of public life; and when 
it afterward, in the Napoleonic period, turned to 
the aristoenitie and m verer forma of Ciesarian 
liome. To the extenl iliat the fa.shion follows the 
times spirit, it, too, is determined by law. Rut 
side by side with tliis law, the individual inclina- 
tions, whims and moods of {lersonsand social cen- 
tres, operate very p<nverfully on the fa'»liion — 
persons and centres which are looked upon by the 
rest of society as autlKHrltlea, and in whose foot- 
.ste]>8 the riM of society la •octtstomed to foiii.w. 
The lions and lionesses of faahhw in Paris and 
t/ondon are not always led to thefar resolutioaa 
and rlioircs Ity tin' r'l lu ral movement of thctime^ 
.spirit, but are determined in great part by thrir 
own freedom. We know, for instance, what 
kind of a personal ( :iu-e it was that brouirlit crin- 
oline into fashion; and, in men's adhesion to the 
dress coat and silk hat, we perceive not so mucll 
the ( liangeableness of the times-spirit as the su- 
prenuny of Kreneli style. — II. What, then, is 
the times-spirit, the qualities of whidi we have 
been considering? Is it really, as many suppose, 
the sum of individual human minds existing ac a 
given time? Wlien Goethe once wished to ridi- 
cule the false limes-sphit, he wrote the weU-kaowa 

llUMt 

<• Vas ibr dm Ortn dw Sdln neasl, 
Dm ittdcT Omta eigaar OcM.** 

fWInt the gentlemen call the spirit of the timca» 

is their own -pirii .] —Ami, ind».\-ii. men frequently 
palm oil their own spirit for the tintf»-q[>irit; sooM* 
Umes they deceive themselves about ft, and som*> 

times they wi-li to di^ceive others almiii it Ilul 
the true times-spiril is something different irom 
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the aam of separate spirits. If it were only the 
■am of separata ajiirits, tlie fMt that tbe mma in- 
dirlduals follow tUt current of Iba ttmaa^plrtt 

to day, and !(» mom>\v prrbaps an entirely oppo- 
site current, would reniain eatirely unexplaiuvd. 
TlniriBdhrldttal lacttnatloiM and opiniona mnafn 
annetiniPH tlie sami-, notwitli<»:tnding they allow 
theniMlves to be carried away by the oew current. 
Under the cover of their own roof, thej do not 
hesitate to pive ex]>rp«»ion to their opposition to, 
and heartfelt di'-lilte of, the course which they 
pobHcIy par lioniage to and obey. With them, 
therefori'. (Ix irchanL'eof attitude is not nrhitrarv. 
It is not these geiitknun's own spirit that rails 
forth the spirit of the times. — Mortovi r. if tlif 
timeo-Rpirit were only the sum of individual spir- 
its, it wouiti not be powihle to explain why the 
•pirit of the times is m widi-ly propagated, and 
yet MeoM specially powerful now in one country, 
and now in another. — So, too. would remain un- 
axplflined the infriu'-ic connection of the niovc- 
mentsof Ibe times-spirit witii one nnother.and the 
raeccsston of Its changes in crent periods of time 

from aire to aire, a eoniie< tif)n and huccessioii which 
extend far beyond the brief lives of individual 
men, and which, theivfore. can not be measured 
hvflic -i iiidard of individual men, nor he depend 
ent on individual men. — l^istly, if the tiniei^Hpirit 
were nothhifp bat the suni of individual minds or 
spirit' til' many •ii<le<l strtipcle of the individual 
witli till' 'pint of the time?* would l)e ineoneeivu- 
ble; and yet that struggle is fought out frtxpiently 
by individual men with themselves and within 
themsclvcM, and not merely with other men. — 
But if the times-spirit be not the mim of individ- 
ual minds or spirits; if, rather, there l>c unity in 
its nature and development, its cauMs must he 
looked for only in huinitiiity as a whole. Only 
on the sup|N>sition that humanity m* a unit baa a 
psycliic ai.'i.'ri Lr'ife bent or aggregate dispofiition of 
it> own. an a'/L'rr'L'atr dc^iiuy of il>i own, and 
therefore an ag^egatc development of its own, 
can the thnes-st^rit he explained ; and then It Is ex- 
plainahl*' a< the orderly d('V<'lo])ment nf tli- -oul life 
of humanity. — And m it is indeed. Tlie world h 
history la the documentary proof that there is 
such a thin^ as a devclopmi nt (*f Immnnity. a <!•' 
velopmeiit which progress-^-.s thn>ugli gnat life 
perlod-s ill nfLTanic siquenccB. The world - lii- 
tory and the tiim-v «pirit are nearly related and 
cIo<iely cnntic< i«'<l plieiiometia. The timefi hpiril 
accompanies the world's history in tlie paths of 
its development, and e.xerciacs lia nnoeaaing influ- 
race on the shaping of that history. Tlie gen- 
•ml character and spirit wliii li, in the di(T> rent 
perio<ls and ages of the world's history, a.st>ume(l 
a deflnite form, were once, when events were 
Mill, to --p. ak, in th» ir fluid <-taic. to a great ex- 
tent, the spirit of the limes. The world's history 
ta development behind us, development in the 
past, «urrc«'.ion flint i<« past. The timi"* '•pirit i-; 
the developmeul of the human mind in the prl•^■ 
ent. But the tImes-Hphrit is certainly not the only 
tlilBi that dalmtaMa tha world'a litaiofy. If it 



alone ruled aa a power superordinated over indi- 
vidual man and binding individual men, the 
world'a Matory would hs like the growth of 

a j>lant; Individual freedom wmild Ix- ojiprcsseil 
by its weight; there would Ik; no deeds, no worica 
of men peculiar, but only joint works of the gen- 
cral human mind. But the times-spirit is only one 

I of the moving forcea; in the struggle wiili that 
force, the spirit of tradition and of traditional 
authority .-ivscrtH itself; side hy side with it works 

I the .s|KciaI spirit of the nationality of a definite 

I people, of dynasties and families, hut almve all. of 
remarkable individual men. From the ni iprocal 
struggle and strife, ncti«)n and interui tion, of all 
human foiict*.s. proceed all world- historical results. 
— But the limes spirit is one of the most important 
and etHcient of the forces which determine the 
world's history. By the psychologic law of or- 
dered change, which is Innate, as a oomutm fac- 
ulty, in the human race, the human race la spurred 

I on to gDidual <levcli>pment and j)erfi-<Mion. an<l 
guided to its destiny. By the times-spirit, to which 
<3od has borne tartlmony, before the mind of 
man, God, with far sin ti hin:: n in. guides the 
course of the world's history, and carries human- 
ity unceasingly forward. Once the great signifi- 
cance of the times sfiirit is recognized, men will 

. revere it as .something suhlune, as something di- 

I vincly human, luid look upon Uiose who, ever 
turned tiiward the eterii.il and unchan!:e.il)le, put 
a low otiniale ou the changes of the times-spirit. 

I as short-sighted and tin wise. The manifohlnetis 
of human life in common and the freedom of 
human development, are instigaltnl and le<i by 
the changes of the times-spirit. — III. What, we 
may now ask, should bo the attitude of the slates- 
man toward this frreat intellectual powert 1. 
First, he is obliged carefully to notice iln' ^igns of 

I the times, and to study the spirit of tlie times in 
which he Is called to work. The question. What 

' time is it? i>. always eminently important ; for not 
at every hour you wiidi, can wliat you wiali be 
done. Everything has Its thne, and the man who 
at the wrong tini' . wliether too early or too late. 

I underlakesi gre:t: tilings, will generally succumb 
under dHHculiies, and his endeavors will remain 
without result — Then, nirain, the pn-sent world 

I must first answer the (piesiion. In wliat world- 

! period do we Hvc? What is the fundamental 
charac-ter of our age? The M'orld of our day is 
not clear on this iM)int. Kut tliis mudi. I think, 
can be confidently as.scrted: The so-called iniHleni 
world-period, in which a new revolution of the 
great wheel of the worid's history Is going on, 
lia- still an a.spiring youthful clianict( r Human- 

1 ity has not yet reached the height of ita aggregate 

I Hfe. The tmnwasursble remits of the modern 
scienf «'s and tlie whole politicil innv. nientof the 

I time bear testimony to the masculine spirit of 

I modem hnmanlty. with Its will to beootne oea- 
scions of itself, and to shape its< lf in free(h>m. 
Ours is a great creative age, more mnst uius and 
more free than any former world-iKTi<Kl. Hence. 
tm tha apfartt of tiib our worid-pariod, a iihaal 
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fundamentAl trait appears, one which recalls the | 
still younger genina of the great pericNl in the his- I 

fory of the world which hrou^'hl forth the lilos 
soma and splendor of Hellenic and Itoman an- 1 
tiquity, and one wbich presents a surprising con- | 
trast to Ilic stormy and oppressive, Ihf inlflli-cltial 
ly less gladsome and lesa clear, nature of the niid- | 
die ages. Even in the new and most glorious I 
world [K iif rl on wlticli humanity entered in tlie I 
year 1710, ihc first beginningfs and lir.-l essays of 
llic new Hpirit were still childishly naive or boy- 
ishly Ixii'-K nuiH, 111 the first age of ihi^ uufklftrung 
(enhgliinumnt), from 1740 to 1780, a coMmopoli- 
tan, philanthropic philosophy prevailed. The 
educated world, the first niove<l hy th(; times- 
t(j)irit, now not only turned away with conttanpt 
from the middle ages, hut also from the great tra- 
ditions of the past, and raised its eyes with en- 
thnaiaam to the new ideals wltich philosophy held 
up tt) it, and from wliic h it (•\iu< ted a neu- order 
of things. Then it undertook iu the following 
and second age of the new world period, in the 
age of the revolution, to realize llie iM( tnri'> of 
its i^iantasy, and to tranitform the world iu reality. 
But it was uoie aueeessful in tearing down and 
destroying the old order of the world than in 
ostahlisliing the new one. The spc-culativo school 
ill \v hich it was educated could not make up for 
its la<k of exjxrienee niid of practical luider- 
stnniliug. The world indeed moved forwanl, hut 
not without occasionally falling hack again. At 
last it gave up its naive confidence in the alKitrac t 
idea.s of equality and liberty; in consequence of the 
experiments it liadmnde, it learned how lo under 
stand Imtoty better, aiul to appreciate the power 
of tradition. The principle which, in thb our thiid 
age, since 1840, ( hieHy moves miiid>. espwially 
iu Europe, the principle of nationuiities Ha- 
TiovAi.mBS, PntKciPLB OP) Is. indeed, narrower 
than the ideas of the earlier revolutionary age of 
the uuiversjd righUi of man, but it htis more his- 
torical intrinsic value, and more formative power 
in it. We have not yet reached the heiirht of ' 
genuinely libeml development. Even our grtuid- [ 
children will not attain ii. Our entire movement 
is not yet fre«' from violent radical currents and 
precipitation; it occtisionally turus about in the 
direction of tlie contrary extreme of absolutist 
reaction. But wemay assert with joyful certainty 
that mankind has for a century pitst been making 
extraordinary progress, and is still making st«-ady, 
manly progress toward the great goal : fully de- 
veloped humanity. — 9. The statesman should 
never put a low estimate uiton or undervalue the 
times-spirit, not even when tlic current of the 
times is uniravorable to him and to bis plans, and 
not even when it lirings to the surf.ice. not the 
highest forces of human nature, but human na- 
ture's lower impulses; for the power of the times- 
spirit is always gn at, and i!'^ movements are neces- 
sary t<j the development of humanity. Remark- 
able men, indee<l, go their own way, and do not, I 
like the iiiu!tiluii<'. f tl!..%v every change of the ' 
wind. But the btulomun who dcj>pibc'!> the spirit i 



of the times would be like the fool who despises 
the winter because it calls forth no blossoms, and 

ridicules the night because it invites to repose. 
The monk or the hermit may shot himself up 
from the spirit of the times, by withdrawing 
himself from life in common with other men; but 
the statesman who cares to work and live among 
men, can not. As the cautious gardener carefully 
watches the heat and cold, dryness atul moisiure, 
and endeavors to guard his plants from the inju- 
rious effects of the extreme forces of nature; nnd 
tLS the siiilor takes the w inds and the waves fallO 
consideration, the stute.sman must notice the move- 
ments and qualities of the times-spirit, and woric 
against iU disfavor. But if he w ill resist the cur- 
rent of the timt«, he must neither rest from labor 
nor sleep. Every jilace he lays open lo assjtult 
will be overflooded by the hostile current of the 
times-spirit; every gap that he leaves oi>en will be 
filled by it. Before he Ls aware of it, he is clue^fd 
in, betrayed, overthrown.— 8. If the times^pirit is 
favorable, the statesman whose direction is great^ 
proniolcfl by the lilowing of ibt liinr- -jiiril. m.iy 
risk much, for he will succeed iu much. The 
time goes fonrard in the same direction, and the 
l)ont, with a favomhie wind, moves <piii kly an>l 
happily. If he meets with obstacli-s which he 
can not for the; moment overcome, he can wait. 
Time comes to his usNi-tance. renioves theol>staclt>«! 
in his course, or w eai-s them oui and opens the 
wuy for him. Napoleon III., even when he was a 
prince, understood the great political truth, that 
the man who moves with the current of his time 
meets with success, while the slatitiman who swims 
against it, periabes. — 4. The ideas of the times 
and the forms of the tiroes correspond to the 
'■pirit of the linu"^. Ideas are never first conceived 
and expresiicd by races, but always by single indi- 
viduals; yet ideas become ideas of the times only 

when they are taken up and propagaletl by the 
receptive masses, bages and philosophers an- 
nounce the ideas of the future, in advance. From 
their iiifr llectual hei;;lit tin y discover many idi«* 
w liic li ojHTate only ou future generations, earlier 
than do the multitude who live in the valli^ be- 
low them. But the practical statesman can try to 
realizx' only the ideas which suit the times in which 
he lives. It is only for these ideas of the times 
that he will find understanding andsuitport among 
men. He must guard against defcniling uhsolcte 
ideas of the times after tlie manner of the roman- 
tic school. For even if the spirit of trwlition 
lends htm some assistance, he will at most meet 
with only momentary' success. The hi>stile age 
marches over him, and tramples his work under 
foot. His policy becomes ridiculous quizotioB. 
But it i> almost more dangerous, if more laudable, 
fur the statesman to imdertake to carry out the 
ideas of the future before the time to carry them 
out i- ripe, lie will then make shipwrif k on the 
rocks of stern reality, and lie scoffed at lus un ideal- 
istic visionary. The true tadc of the statesman la 
the realization of the actual idejts of the timea. 
Ou this depends, m large measure, the popularity 
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of statennea. When they go with ihe ideaii of 
the time, Ouj ftre, for the most part, pofNiltti 
-when they go against the time, they hccome un- 
popular. The reason of the frightful unpopular- 
ity of the order of Jesuits for a century past, in 
to bo found not m\cU- in tho daogecous intrigues 
of the order, but I'l im ipnily In tiia fact, tlmt tbe 
■whole tendency of the order Is in dt adly < imiity 
witb ttie nMxiern apUit of the times and with tho 
intdlectiml oonMlomncM mnd cmvingK of the hu- 
manity of tiiilay. Till' CT'-nt surd^suf XujM.lr 
ouic, English, Italian and Prussian poUtica, waa 
earthly determined to A grart extent bjr tUa; 
thnt til. ir m nin tendency was in hrtrmony with 
the iiU.-ml itud national tone of the i^pirit of the 
limes in the present age. — 5. But every age has 
also a love for definite fonns of its life. It is 
not suflicit-nt for the st«te.«'nmn to recognize the 
iih'jw of the time, and to enter tlie lisln for them ; 
he will do well al8<> to use the forms of the time. 
A cf-nlury ago, enlightened abi»oIutism wa^ ac- 
ceptable to tlio age. Great things could then 
be aocomplUhed vithout great atrugglee. under 
that form. In otur age. which demands, as ili 
right, the representative form, and * -]» cially the 
■eicnt and oo-operation, of popular rcpnwenta- 
tloa. enlightened ahiolatlim meeta nith powerfnl 
<■[>;". vitinti t vrii \\licn it advocat*'- tlir real idc-as 
of the time. Count Cavour for this very rea«oa 
received earlier and more aadly the feoognitfon 
and rliM rfnl ^ii!)|>ort of his nn'inn tlmn iHd Prince 
Bi^iiiiuvk, iHJtause C'livour u«i tl liie luims of the 
time for the iucUM of the time, while Bismarck 
w»<»m. (1 at lirnt to de<pi^e the forms of the time, 
and undertook to reali/e new idcuH by the means 
of an earlirr time. Ibtire the labor of Prince 
Bi«nuuTk woii harder and slower; hut in proportion 
an he «howe<l himwlf more favorable to the forms 
of nunlern political life, he won for himself the 
furthenng support of the many. — <t. Vet the 
greatest Matetman eatt not Kin^'ly, not e'ven -with 
tlii' f it til- (if ill. lime, realize the idea^ nf t!ic 
time. The new ideas, indeed, exerciso their influ> 
cnoe; but ao do the old htetorical powers <tf au- 
tli'irftv nnd custom. The Ravunl may carry out 
the thou^'ht of the time, in theory, with logical 
4M»aaeo, and a oonsbteney fegardleaa of come- 
quenci-s. lU'ul life d<H'« not Mjuar«' with the 
Mraighl linen and sharp anglc-H of dix-trinc-s ; it 
l<-ndt them and cliangrs iIk cu in tbe application 
of them. Practical politics i« an art which Ims u 
grcHt many complk-Htcd problems to solve, an art 
which Ijhh to <h';il with many joiut and personal 
forces. Tbe result of political struggles necessi- 
tatn treaties of peace, attempts at settlement 
or adjaslmrut and crunpnuniitcs. The man who, 
out of blind zeal for tbe spirit of the times, 
•coraa all ooropromlse. may. Indeed, be an boO' 
orable doctrinarian, but he mu«t not M^ect the 
auEcess or laurvlti of tins statesman. 

J. C BLnmcmL 

ZOIXTEEEIN. The German toUrrrtm. or 



a number of theOt'rmaii siatcs, :inil begun by the 
jnnotiOttOf aomcof tbem wiih Pru-$ia, for tariff 
purposes, a union by virtue of which (the Prus- 
sian tariff system being taken a.s a basis within 
the limits of the territory of the assodation) all 
tariff barriers between such states were swept 
away, while duties were ooUeeted at tbe boundarj 
liiu -j of the association, on their joint account, 
and divided among tins several states, parties to 
the nnl«n, in proportion to their population. — 
Tl; '- imliin < iiiiir iiitii rxi^t.^ii. .■ iitti, f ill" dissolu- 
tion of more than one tariff alliance ttgaima Pcus> 
da, Jan. 1, 18M, and was at lint Intended to ooo- 
i'muc for ft'_'!tf ytir*. ,\t Uuit date tin- unif.a 
enibraccMl eighiet u German states. In lisi^, lies- 
sen-Ilomburg, Btiden and Na.ssau entered it; in 
1836. Frankfurt ; in 18.^ W.Udcck ; in 1842. 
Braunschweig, Lippe and Lu:^euiburg ; in 1851 
and 18.')2. Hanover and Oldenburg. From 1854 
to 1865, all the German states, with the exception 
of Austria, the two Mecklenburgs and the 
Ilnnseutic cities, belonged to the Zollverein. The 
last 2oilverein treatj is dated May 16. and 
was to run from Jan. 1, 1866. to the end of 187T. 
but was Hit aside by the events of 1806. Tho 
mUterviH, or customs-assoclatiou treaty, of July 8, 
1867, between the Nortili German ooofedention 
conjtidered us a single tariff territory, on the one 
hand, and Bavaria, WUrtcntberg, BmUcu and Ut^ise 
on the other, wbldt was to continne In force for 
tw.'lvr yt-ars, resti-d on a different ba«i«i * iiTin ly. 
— 'H»c ZoIIven-in it>.elf was brought to an i;jh1 by 
the establishment of the German empire, inas- 
much as the couslitutioii of t?ir rmj.in' i f Apiil 
16, 1871, art. 83, provides thai Unuwiuy »iuiH 
couittilute one single country for tariff and com> 
morcial purposes, with Bremen and Hamburg as 
free jwrts. At present tbe Zollverein, therefore, 
has mainly an historical interest. — The e<-ouomic 
consequences to Qcnuanj of tbe Zoitveicin were 
the consequences which may be expected from 
every cusf'ii:!- Ml. inn. I Tin-.liir. il t Ic' (-'*st of the 
coUecUou and admiuistratioa of the cu.stoius duties 
as a eoBsequence of the mnoval of the tariff bur* 
riers betw«>en the icsjociated states; 2, it i ipidly 
developed the industry of Ihe^e states by ihc appli- 
cation ef tbe prlnci|riie of free trade in their con- 
nu rcial inti Tr(.::r>e ; 3, it Incrcafi (1 . n^'oms 
n-ccipts by uu itsi^sine coupumptiou, tlu t .nif be- 
ing a moderate o:ii . I. i; .'uden-d It iM»s>iblefor 
these states, through the union, to concluile advan- 
trigi'oiH treaties with foreij^n countries, which are 
nioredi'-|K>^^tl to makecoucessjuiiH to a statu which 
offers them a large market than to smali, unim* 
portent oonntrles; S, It increased the commerce of 
the customs union with foreiv'" countries ; fi, it 
iflcreased tbe political importance of Oermaiurt 
aiaoe Its poUtInd oaioB wis dcstioed, sooner or 
lat<>r. as it actually did, to ^Mttf bom its cus- 
ti^msunion.* M. 

• S«yK n.nrl ni< liolot. writin«r to "Sine* ihc yrar 
IKSK ll*<- Zollvi n in, nJtlxKiKb olbiT liidiietirt>s cnorarml wtth 

^iiOhMacr.^M^tot^yM^^sclp^ ^tect^b^tonuar; sad 
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the progniMi of the ZoUverein. The flrrt advunrc of the 
Zollrerplu consi«'t*-d in its mHtvriAl enlnrg<'m> ui ; tliiw it ac- 
coinplii<h«'<l t)y ^uccvr-Mvo Incorporationn which Ii'svl- noth- 
ing In (i( nu.iiiv oiji-ulf of itn IxjunJarlttt snvi- Aiiyfriii, the 
Hunwntic ritn n and Mi < klouburij. The !«< Teaim of |X>pula- 
tlon of the ZollvcTi in wan n nw essury fon«c<iucnce <if the 
iucreftjie of its t'-rritory ; bnt it liiii Ix l u niore rn[)!tl ; from 
twenl.v-thr«e Bin! i>n< hii^f ni;lj"n^ i:i tho ninnUi-r of in- 
huhilantu of tlic ZnJvirt-in liu* ric n to iiotrly thirly-fuur 
inilliiii;^- — 'I'hi' n imit- iif tliL- conimrrre of the Zollvcri'in, 
coiitnining only (jiiaiiinu-h uuil no vjilu<— . do not i niitilr uh 
to L'ive the total nmninl innvtmnit of itn tradi' \\ith nun- 
Zollvi-rein Btate* uud coHiitrit s, and in thin matter we have 
only more or le»<« uncerbiin appnixiiuntionii. But the ap- 
pn>ximntinnH warrant u« in cl.ii«cint» the ZoUven/in, In iutrr- 
nationnl commerce. Immediately after Entrhind, Frunee and 
the United BtateH, allhouirh it is verj- far from tlieoe ronn- 
trie*; and in Mxiipilng to it the iurotiti Mtjible rank of the 
fourth commerciitl power of the world, of the third In Eu- 
rope, tnd of Um accdud on the European corttincnU The 
nanafactariog character of the ZoUvereln has bccoms mora 
•od more prono>tnc«d la International comroerce. The lo- 
tnmt«t ito«i9(atolMap9iMnt.iM)4lBttaiiMiinlfndneti» 



Huch aa rcreala and bailding liunber, bat In manufactorHl 

rommoditieti. in woolen. i>ilk and cotton textile fabrics, ia 

linen and hardware. In itn !m[>ort« we notice an {nrreaj«»' in 
exotic arliclt''- I if i i in»mn]i' mh, i-iii h if f, ii and riid- i-, nu in- 
creJUfC in the tuiiMiiuption of wliuli 1- umuiUv n mli-tl ji- a 
Buri' iii<l'.-xof ir<m nil pnx«i»erlty. The ^.l^.e ui.iy ti.' ^a.i', <-f 
thi> im]MirtJ«t:'iii (if .'irtirlex uwd in mrti'.uf.n r irL-. But «o far 
ap niiiDiifmiiir' d iin.' !• •< l!ieni»el\ en arr- L' hk > rned, I he sali- 
ent point in the lni|»orti«tion of the Zolivcrem iK their dr- 
erea.«e. In Ihi' vit;ilily of the preut (terni«u fairs* which are 
ftill held, it IP n in irkahie how ("Tniun Indu-iry. Irtle by 
little, thnii-'^ I ■'ill'- i'.- ri\ alx in Kiij^'Iand, Fr:in'-<' niid Su'ir.iT- 
hiiid. Labtly, in It" expoKitionc, the flr^t of which took pl«ee 
in 1844 in Bt-rlin, and the second In 18M In Maidch; aud in 
the ex)K)«itiunii<)f lAiDdun and Pari* in IHSl and 18U, tbut in- 
dtii«iry Rtood the test. If it hiid no ori>;jnaItty or invention 
to bonst of, all B^-<'d thtit It pos«e^s<'«l polid merit In the 
medium sphere which NOonced to it." lt« progrviw wb» »tiU 
more noticeable in IHOT in Paria, and in 1878 in Vienna. Tbe 
Zollrereln thiia aocms to have advanced Germany much in 
the name way that the lotrodocttonof the poUcj of ftce tnd* 
promoted the weflltt^ tNitbcl^g nd MmMiI JMpw Ot 
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